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LiBATIA; (fto called from the celebrated Doidjiiicqd Fnar, 
Fit^LAbat,)a genus of the claaa Tetrandria, order Mouo- 
fjnit—G kkeeic Chahacter- Calix : perianth four- 
Nved, permaneot; the two opposite leailets erect x the two 
Jimlier oaei ovate, obtuse, concave* CoroUu: one-petal led, 
Hibcampantilated; tube shorter than the calix; border qua- 
drifid; diviirons upright, obtuse, sniaH ; with two oppos^ite 
tamlfci divisions, situated in the partition of the corolla* 
StsMtRs; filameota four, Jenglh of the corolla, upright, 
twi-shaped, contigiious to the pistil; anlherse sharp-pointed, 
''prighl. PUiilt germen roundish, niinule, superior; style 
swl'ihaped, length of the stamina ; stigma simple, obtuse, 
f’^ricarp.* capsule large, roundish, rough, four-celled^ Seedsi 
tolitary, oblong, compressed« Essjentiai* Chakactek, 
a/ir: fopr-leavcd, inferior- Corolla i subcampantilate, four- 
deft, with two minute segments In the divisions of the 
torolla; capsule fbu r-celled. Seods : sol i t a ry • The species 

1* Labstia Sessiliflora. Flowers sessile*— Native of His- 
pniols* 

^ Ubitia Guianensis. Flowers peduncled. This is a 

forty f«t high or more, and three feet in diameter, with 
'niiiet-cclouied wrinkled hark; and a whitish, bard, com- 
paetwood,-Native of Guiana, in the forests by the river 
SuKnntu 

See Ledum. 
feisrwtsi. See Cytfevt. 

or Gim Lac. See Crofon Laccy^^^* 

«Cf Bari. See Daphne Lagetto, j 

a genus if Ihe^ss Hexandna, order Mono- 
Gbnkbic Character- Caltv: none. Coroffo; 
«*, encted into a tube, oblong, connate at tlie 
li)e tbree exterior ones shorter, often callous at tlie 
SlsniM: filamenta six. awl-shaped. “Pr'e^ * 
toll* bue of the petals, and of Hie length with them; 
»".>>«* obloog. P&il: gerinen superior. »Mt>ovat^ style 
‘’’lulled, le^b of the s^ina; stigma simple- Perfeaip; 

w. 


capsule subovate, three-winged, three-celled. Seedi; several, 
globose, affixed to the receptacle, ESSENTIAL Charac' 
TER. Corolla : six-parted; the three outer petals difform. 
Capsules: three-wiuged; cells many-seeded. Seeds: globular, 
affixed to the receptacle.—The plants of this genus must be 
preserved with other Cape bulbs, in a warm border, covered 
with glasses, or in a dry-stove, or glass-case. They will 
mostly bear forcing, and ifaeir flowering may be hastened by 
keeping them warm in the stove; they are increased by 
offsets from the bulbs, or by seeds, when they produce any. 
-The species are, 

1. Lachenalia Orchioidcs; Spotted-leaved LaehenaHa. 
Corollas bell-shaped, the three inner petals longer; flowers 
sessile; leaves lanceolate, shorter Ihan the scape; bulb round, 

whitish. The whole plant smooth_Native of the Cape of 

Good Hope. 

3. Uefaenalia Pallida; Pale-JloweredLaeketuilia. Corollas 
bell-shaped, the three timer petals iouger; flowers on very 
short peduncles, horizontal; leaves linear, oblong, longer 
Ihan the scape; bulb roundish, flatied a little, the size of a 
hazel-nut; petals whitish.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

3* Lachenalia Contaminata; Mix-coioured Lachenalia^ 
Corollas belt-shaped, the three upper petals longer; flowers 
peduncled; leaves linear, awl-shaped, channelled.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

4- lachenalia Tricolor; TAree-coleured Lochenalia, Corol¬ 
las cy I indrical, the three inner petals twice the length of the 
others, emarginate ; flowers peduncled, pendulous; the stem 
ts almost comose with the abundance of awl-shaped bractei 
that spring out below the npper rudiments of flowers; it 
TOTies with yellow, saffron-coloured, blood-red, purple, at the 
tip, and greenish yellow corollas; also, in tlie proportion 
between the inner and outer petals, and in the breadth of 
the leaves.--Nalive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Lachenalia Pend ula; Penduhue Lachenalia^ Corollas 
cylindricalg the three inner petals longer, entire; flowers 
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pedancledj pendulous; peduncles Rliform^ red ^ half an inch 
long.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope^ 

0* Lachenalia Viridis ; Gretn^Jiowered htichcnalia. Corol¬ 
las cylindrical, the three outer petals' very long, awl-shaped ; 
bulb roundish; the whole plant inodorous aud smooth; 
corollas entirely green,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

7* Lachenalia Orthopetala* Corollas funuebform, tubular, 
the three cuter petals a little shorter, bluntish; dowers erect, 
subpedicelled; bulb round, whitish; dowers upright, on 
short pale pedicels, inodorous, about thirty, the upper ones 
abortive; antherae purple; germen green,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Lach'^nalia Fiistulata* Corollas cylindrical, the three 
inner petals one fourth longer than the outer, blunt; flowers 
erect, subsessile; leaves lanceolate-linear, pustulcd; bulb 
roundish.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

9* Lachenalia Violacea. Corollas cylindrical, three-sided, 
the three intier petals redex, a little longer than the outer; 
flowers pendulous, pcduncled ; leaves oblong, spotted on the 
back; bulb roundish, white, larger than a bazeUnut; the 
whole of the plant is smooth; flowers small, smelling like 
Ruei—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

18. Lachenalia Patula. Corollas hell-shaped; inner petals 
spreading or reflex, longer than the outer; flowers erect, 
peduncled ; leaves linear-lanceolate, shorter than the scape, 
unspotted ; bulb roundish, brown, the size of a pea; the 
whole plant is smooth ; corolla, fllatnenta, and style white*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

11. Lachenalia Punctata* Corollas tubular, incurved, 
inner petals a little longer than the outer, the lowest a little 
shorter than the two others; flowers nodding, peduncled; 
leaves lanceolate-linear, dotted; bulb roundish, white ; flow¬ 
ers elegant, inodorous; corolla whitish, the outer petals 
thickly spread, with red dots all over both surfaces*—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

12. Lachenalia Hirta. Corollas bell-shaped, pedimcled; 
leaves linear, rough-haired .—Native the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

Lachn^a; a genus of the class Octandria, order Mono- 
gynia,—G^N^Eirc CHARACTER* Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, permanent; tube long and slender; border ,four- 
parted, unequal; the upper segment the smallest, tbe other 
three segments reflex, the middle one larger* Corolla ; none. 
Stamina i fllamenta eight, setaceous, upright, nearly the 
length of the flower; antherat simple. Pistil: gennen 
ovate; style Aliform, inserted into the side of the germen, 
length of the stamina; stigma headed, hispid* Pericafp: 
none ; fruit in the bottom of the calix* Seed: single, ovate, 
obliquely acute* Obsoroe^ This genus differs from Pffj- 
only in having au unequal calix. Essential Cha^ 
BACTER. Calix: none. Corolla: four-cleft, with an un¬ 
equal border. Seed : one, like a berry,-—^—The species are, 

1, Lachiisea Eriocephala; WooUp-keaded Lachneea. Heads 
solitary, woolly; leaves imbricate, iu four; rows, linear, convex* 
—Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope* 

2* Lacbnma Conglomerala ; Cluster-headed Lachn^a, 
Heads clustered ; leaves lax, cylindric, truncate, in four rows, 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Laois; a genus of the class Polyaudria, order Digynia.— 
Generic Chabacter* Caiix: none. Corolla: none* 
Stamina: fllamenta very many (forty) capillary, winged on 
both sides below, inserted into the receptacle, which is girt 
with twelve spines; anthera^ oblong, bifld at the base, acute, 
incumbeDt* Pietii: germen oblong, angular, striated; styles 
two, incurved; stigmas obtuse* jPeric^f^: capsule ovate, 
eight-streaked, one-celled^ bivalve* Seeds: very many, very 


smalt, affixed to a free ovale receptacle. Essential 
Character. Calix: none. Corolla: none; fllamenta 
winged on both sides below. Peceptaeh: girt with twelve 
spines; capsule ovate, eight-streaked, one-celled, two-valved, 
many-seeded.-Thepnly known species is, 

1. Lacis Fluvtalilis* Stems branching, decumbent ; 
branches cylindrical, rough to the touch. Tl^e Caribhees 
call this plant MQurerou,—\K is a native of Guiana, and 
has been found only on tbe rocks of the great cascade of 
the river Sineman ; it is attached to the rocks by packets of 
small fibres, and, except th^ flowering branches, is entirely 
under water, 

Laci&tema ; a genus of the class Monandria^ order Digynia* 
—Generic Character. Cefo: ament common, imbri¬ 
cated on all sides, columnar; scales one-flowered, ovate, con¬ 
cave; two small linear squamules being placed at the sides 
beneath the corolla, within the scale. Corolla: one-pelalled, 
four-parted ; tube none; divisions lanceolate, sharp, suberect; 
nectary one-leafed, rotate, entire, smaller than the corolla, 
concave* Stamina: fllamenta single, situated in the middle 
of the nectary with the germen, upright, incurved above tbe 
middle over the germen, bifld at the top; antherEc minute, 
roundish* Pistil: germen globose; styles two, very short, 
recurved; stigmas siojple. Pericarp: berry foot-stalked, 
obovale, oblong, one*ceilcd. Seed: single, oblong. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Ca/ix: scale of the ament. Corolla : 
four-parted. Filamenta: bifid ; berry pedicelled, one-seeded* 
-The only species yet described ia, 

J. Lacistetua Myricoides. Stem arborescent; brandies 
round, soniewliat knotty, asb-coloured, naked, smootJiisb, 
spreading, branclied; branchlets greenish, katy, smooth; 
leaves alternate, ovate, acuminate, smooth, somewhat wrinkled 
with very minute transverve veins; spikes only two or three 
lines in length,—Observed by Rolander in Surinam, and by 
Swartz in Jamaica. 

Lactvea ; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly^ 
ganiia Squalls.— Generic Character. Calir: common, 
imbricated, cylihdric; scales very many, sharp, membrana¬ 
ceous on the margin. Corolla: compound, imbricated, uni¬ 
form; corollets hermaplirodite, very many, equal; proper 
one-petal led, ligulate, truncated, four or five-toothed. S/a^ 
mina: fllamenta five, capillary, very short; antherce cylin- 
dric, tubular. Pislii: germen subovate; style filiform, 
length of the stamina; stigmas two, reflex. Pericarp: none; 
cafix converging, ovate, cylindric. Steds: solitary, ovate, 
acuminate, even, compressed* Down: capillary, on along 
stipe attenuated below. Receptacle: naked. Essential 
Character. Calix: imbricate, cyindrical, with a mem¬ 
branaceous margin. Receptacle: naked. Seeds: even, with 
a simple, slipilate down.-The species are, 

1* Lactuca Quercina ; Oak-leaved Lettuce, Leaves runci- 
nate, toolhletted, acute, even underneath; stem smooth; 
root perennial, fleshy. It resembles the wild more than the 
garden Lettuce. The leaves are of a deeper green, arid 
resemble those of the Oak, whence its uanie.—Native of 
Sweden and Germany. 

2. Lactuca Intybacca; Endive-leaved Lettuce. Leaves 
runcinate, tooth-ciliate, blunt, embracing; stem panicled ; 
the whole plant is smooth and milky; corollets sulpliur- 
coloured.—Native of South America. 

3. Lactuca Sativa; Carden Lettuce* Leaves rounded; 
stem-leaves cordate; stem corymbed; stem strong, round, 
two feet or three quarters of a yard in height, bearing abun- 
dance of small yellow flowers. This plant has long been 
celebrated for its cooling and wholesome properties; and, aa» 
it contains a quantity of milky juice of an opiate uature, it in 
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eonieqiMQoe piomotea Aleep; and it is also in some degree Uxa- 
tite zm apenenf, and very proper for hot bilious dispositions. 
The seedi zre of an emoUieat nature; they unite with wuler 
by tritUTafion into an emubioD or milky liquor, which has 
jiotliingof the aperient bitterness of the milky juice of^the 
leave#; it is very similar lo" the euiubion of alotoads, but 
more cooling in its natnrep and therefore a better medicine 
in those disorder# which arise from acrimony and irritulion, 
*^The native country of this plant is not known. The 
jOermaiie call it Gartensaiat ; the Dutch, Tuinsatadf, or 
Latitw: the Frencb, £a Laitue cuUMe ott commune. Lac- 
tucB, a little changed^ is the prevaihug word in the Lurcpeaii 
kiuaage# for Lettuce. The Russians, Danes, and Swedes, 
calF it LakdMk; the Italians, Latiuga; the Spanianb, 
Lechuga; and the Portuguese, Lfitugs* The several varieties 
cultivated Ibr use in kitchen-garde us, are, 1. Common, or 
Garden Lettuce; 2. Cabbage lettuce; 3. Cilicia; 4. Dutch 
Rmwn; 5* Aleppo; fl. Imperial; 7. Green Capuchin; B. 
Versailles^ or Upright White Cos ; 9. Black Cos ; 10* lied 
Capuchin; It. Homan; 12. Prince; 13* Royal; L4. Lgyp- 
tian Co#« —Propagation and Culture. We shall here.give 
dtreettoo* for the cultivation of this valuable and wholesome 
article of dJet^at some leuglh. The Common Lettuce is sown 
fyr cutting very young, to mix with other salad herbs, and 
is only riiffereat from the Cabbage Lettuce iu being a dege¬ 
neracy therefrom; or rather the Cabbage Lettuce is an im¬ 
provement by frequent cultivation upou tbe Commoji Leb 
tuoe; for if the seeds be saved from such pUnt^s of the 
former as did not cabbage closely, the plants produced from 
that seed will degenerate to the first sort, which is by tlie 
gudeners called Lapped Lettuce, to distinguish it from ilie 
other, which they call Cabbage Lettuce. The seeds of the 
CommoD Lettuce, which are usually saved from any of the 
phntB without regard to their goodness, are generally sold at 
4 very cheap rate, especiaUy in dry seasons, when they always 
•eed in the greatest abundance, and is sometimes sold for Cab- 
ha^ Lettuce, so that the buyer is disappointed in his crop. 
Tw sort therefore should never be cultivated to be cut up 
very young, although it be the only kind fit for that purpose. 
It may b« sown at any time of tbe year, observing only to 
low it in aimdy borders during hot weather, and, in the spring 
and auluiQiif upon warm borders; but in winter it should be 
sown under glasses, otherwise it is subject to be destroyed 
by severe frosts. The Cabbage Letiuce may also be sown 
at different times of the year, in order to have a continuation 
of it through the whole season. The first crop is generally 
sown in February, upon a warm spot of ground; and when 
the plant# are come up, they should be thinned out to I he 
distance of ten inches each way, which may be done by hoe- 
ipg them out, as is practised for turnips, carrots, onions, &c. 
provided you have no occasion for the superfluous plants; 
otherwise they nay be drawn up, aud transplanled into an¬ 
other spot of ground at tbe same distance, which, if done 
before tbe plaiito are too large, they will succeed very well, 
though they wiU not be so large as those which are left upon 
the spot where they are sown, but they will come somewhat 
laler, which will be of service where people do not continue 
sowing every fortnight or three weeks id summer. You must 
also observe, in sowing the succeeding crops, as the season 
advances, to choose a shady moist situation, but not under 
tbe drip of tree*, which would cause them to run up into 
seed in iiuniuer before they cabbage, la the begiuning of 
August, sow the seeds for tbe last crop, which is to stand 
over winter, thinlv upon a good light .soil, in a warm sttiia- 
tioa; and when the plants are come up, they must be hoed 
011 ^ that they may aUnd singly. Remove all the weeds, and in 


the beginning of October transplant tliem into warm borders, 
wliere, if the winter is not severe, tiiey will sland very well; 
but in order to be sure of a crop, it will be advisable to 
plant a few upon a bed pretty close together, where they 
may be arched <>ver wiili lioopa, and iu severe frosts covered 
wiili mats, straw, or pease haulm, to secure them from being 
destroyed. In the spriug of the year they may be trans¬ 
planted out into a ricii soil, ten inches asunder; but still 
those that grew under the wall, if they escaped the winter, 
and were snflered tu remain, will cabbage sooner than those 
which are removed again; but you must observe not to 
place them too close to the wall, winch would occasion their 
growing np tall, and prevent their being large or hard. In 
order to save good seeds of this kind, look over your Lettuces 
while in perfection, and mark such as are very hard and 
grow low, by placing sticks in the groiiml close to them. 
Pull up all that you do not want for seed, as s<joo as they 
begin to run up. Jest, wdien they come to flower, the farina 
of the bad should mix with tlie good, and so degenerate the 
seeds, which should always be saved either from those which 
stood through the winter, or those wliich w'ere sown early 
in the spring, for the later ones very seldom perfect tfieir seeds. 
Tlie Cilivia, Imperial, Royal, Black, White, and Upright 
Cos Lettuces, may he sown first at the latter end of Febru¬ 
ary, or the beginning of March, upon a moderate hot bed, 
or on a warm light soil, in a sheltered situation; and when 
the plants are come up, and are fit to transplant, those wdneh 
are sown on the hot-bed should lie transplanted on anollier 
warm bed about four lucbes asunder row from row, and two 
inches' distance in the rows, shading Ihem from the sun until 
they have taken new root; after which, tln^y should liave a 
larger sliare of air daily, to prevent their drawing up weak; 
but iu favourable seasons, transplant them at llie beginning 
of April, where they are to remain, placing them sixteen inches 
apart each w'ay, because the large sorts uiust not be placed 
near each other; those sown in the full ground will be later 
before tJicy come up, and should be either hoed out, or trans¬ 
planted inlo another spot of ground, esjiecinlly if llie soil 
be good. After they have taken fresh root, weed tliem care¬ 
fully, which is all tl»e culture tficv will require, except the 
Black Cos Lettuce, w'hich should be tied up when they are 
full grown, in ihe manner as directed for btanching of 
dive, (See Ctchorium Endiviot) to whiten their inner leaves, 
and render ihem crisp, otherwise they arc seldom good for 
much, rarely cabbaging without this assistance. When they 
are in perfection, mark tlTOse you intend for seed, as already 
directed for the Common Cabbage Lettuce, and take away 
the rest, for the reasons above given. These sorts may be 
continued tliroughout Ihe lettuce season, by sowing them iti 
April, May, and June, observing to sow the late crops in a 
shady situation, otherwise they will run up to seed before 
they grow to any size; but in the middle of September you 
may sow of these sorts to abide the winter. These should 
be transplanted either under glasses or into a bed, which 
should be arched over with hoops, in order to be covered in 
the winter, without which covering the plants would often 
be destroyed. At die same time, too closely covering them 
brings on mouldiness and rot; and, as they require abundance 
of fresli air, they should only be covered iu heavy rains and 
frosty weather. In the spring, these plants should be 
planted out into a rich light sod, allowing them at least six¬ 
teen inches' distance each way; for if they are planted too 
close, they are very subject to grow tall, but seldom cabbage 
well. From thU crop, if they succeed well, U will be pro¬ 
per to save your seeds; though you should also save from 
that crop sown on the hot-bed in the springs because some- 
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times it happens^ that the tirst may fail by a wet season, 
when the plants are full in flower, and the second crop may 
succeed, by having a more favourable season afterwards; and 
no harm can arise should both the crops succeed* The 
most valuable of all the sorts of Lettuce in England, are the 
Egyptian Green Cos, and the Versailles or While Cos, and 
the Cilicia, Ihough some people are very fond of the Koyal 
and Imperial Lettuces, which seldom sell so welt, or are so 
much esteemed, as the other: the White Cos obtained the 
preference, until the Egyptian Green Cos was introduced, 
which is so much sweeter and tenderer than the White Cos, 
that all good judges pronounce it the best sort of Lettuce 
yet known ; it will endure the cold of our ordinary winters 
as well as the While Cos ; but at the season of its cabbaging, | 
if there happen to be much wet, it is very subject to rot. 
The Brown, Dutch, and Green Capuchin Lettuces, are very 
hardy, and may be sown at the same seasons as was directed 
for the Common Cabbage l*ettuce, and are very proper to 
plant under a wall or hedge to stand the winter, where 
many times these will abide when most of the other sorts 
are destroyed, and therefore I hey will prove very acceptable 
at a time when other sorts are to be had; they will also 
endure more heat and drought than most other sorts of 
Lettuce, which renders them very proper for late sowing; 
for it often happens, in very hot weather, that the other 
sorts of Lettuce will run up to seed in a few days aRer they 
are cabbaged, whereas these will abide nearly a fortnight 
io good order, especially if care be taken to cut the for- 
wardest first, leaving those that are not so Lard cabbaged 
to the last* Jf some plants of these two last sorts are planU 
ed under frames, on a moderate hot-b^d in October, they 
will be fit for use in April, which will prove acceptable 
to those who are lovers of Lettuce; and, being covered by 
glasses, will render them tender* In saving these seeds, the 
same care should be taken to preserve only such as are 
very large and well cabbaged, otherwise the seeds will degene¬ 
rate, and be good for little* The Red Capuchin, Roman, 
and Prince's Lettuces, are pretty varieties, and cabbage 
very early, for which reason a few of them may be preserv^, 
as may also some of the Aleppo, for the heauly of its 
spotted leaves; though very few people care for any of these 
sorts at table, when the other more valuable ones ^re to be 
obtained; but the former do very well in a scarcity of the 
latter, and are very proper for souptt. The seeds of these 
must also be saved from such as cablrage best, otherwise they 
will degeoerate, aud be good for little* Id saving seeds of 
all these sorts of Lettuce, never suffer two sorts lo stand 
near each other, for, by tlieir farina mixing, they will both 
vary from their original, and partake of each other; and 
there ihoold be a stake fixed down by the side of each, to 
which die stem should be fastened, to prevent their being 
broken, or blown out of the ground by wind, to which the 
Cilicia, Cos, and ihe other large-growing Lettuces, are very 
subject when they are in flower* Obsctve also to cut such 
branches of the large^growlng Lettuce as ripen first, and 
not wait to have the seed of the whole plant ripe together, 
which never happens; but, on the contrary, some branches 
will be ripe a fortuight or three weeks before others; and 
when you cut them, they must he spread upon a coarse 
cloth io a dry place, that the seeds may dry, after which 
you should beat them out, and dry them again, and tbeu 
preserve them for use, taking care to hang them up where 
mice and other vermin caunot come at them, for if they do 
they will soon eat them up. The wild sorts are easily raised 
from seed : Perennial Lettuce spreads at the root; it is in¬ 
creased by suckers. 
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4. Lacluca Scariola; Prickly Lettuce* Leaves verticaJ, 
prickly on the keel; root biennial, and, like the rest of the 
plant, very full of milky juice; stem erect, two or three 
feet high, round, prickly, leafy, branched at the top into a 
sort of panicle, consisting of numerous small pale yellow 
flowers; seeds ovate, of a ferruginous blackish colour.— 
Native of the southern parts of Europe ; fomtd with us near 
Denney Abbey, and on the borders of fields in the Isle of 
Ely. See the preceding species* 

5. Lactuca Virosa ; Sfrong-acenfed Lettuce* Leaves 
horiKontat, prickly on tlje keel, and toothed; root biennial; 
stem from two lo four feet high, prickly below; flowers 
numerous, yellow, sessile, or on short peduncles, with a small 
leaf at tlie base of each, and others still smaller on them.— 
Native of the south of Europe, in hedges, on ditch-banks, 
and borders of fields. In England, at the World's End neat 
Slepney, and on the banks of Ihc Thames between Black wall 
and Woolwich ; found also at Burwetl Pit, in Cambridge^ 
shire; on old walU near Bungay in Suffolk; in Marstou 
Lane, Oxfordshire; and in a stone quarry at Thorp Arch, in 
Yorkshire. The Lactuca Scariola of Hudson is a variety of 
this species. This plant abounds with a milky juice, the 
opiate power of which is of very considerable strength, 
insomuch that it may occasionally be used in the manner 
of common opium. It may be collected by suflfering the 
juice lo drain from the wounded parts of the plant; and 
tlien, by drying in the manner of opium, it may be made 
into pills* Sir John Hill, in his British Berbal, recommends 
this lo be practised in April and May. When dried, it dis¬ 
solves freely in wine, and forms an excellent anodyne; the 
dose of which, a tea-spoonful in a glass of water, answers 
all the purposes of laudanum* Dr. Collins relates twenty- 
four cases of dropsy, out of which twenty-three were cutM 
by taking the extract, iu doses from eighteeu grains lo three 

, drachms in twenty-four hours ; it commonly proves laxative, 
promotes urine and gentle sweats, and removes thirst: it 
must be prepared when the plant is in flower. A syrup^ 
made from a strong infusion of the plant, is an excellent 
I anodyne medicine; it eases the most violenl pains of the 
! colic and other disorders, and gently disposes the patient to 
I sleep, producing all the good eflects of a gentle opiate, wjth- 
I out possessing any of the bad qualities of that narcotic drug* 
If this plant cannot be easily procured, the Common Garden 
Lettuce may be substituted for it; but it is not so effectual* 
Sec the third species. 

fi. Lactuca Saligna; Least Letlttce^ Leaves hastate, 
linear, sessile, prickly on the keel; flowers nearly sessile, 
small, yellow.—Native of France, Saxony, the Palatinate, 
Silesia, Switzerland, Austria, Carniola, Piedmont, and Eng¬ 
land, on the banks of ditches, and in pastures ou a chalky 
soil. See the third species. 

7* Lactuca Tuberosa; Tuberous-rooted Lettuce* Leaves 
spinulose-toolhed ; stem almost simple; root tuberous, mani¬ 
fold ; the whole plant even; the calix abounds with a white 
milk, whicli turus to an orange-colour when exposed to the 
air; corollas pale blue, purple; flowers few. See the third 
species. 

8. Lactuca Canadensis; Canadian Lettuce* Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, ensiforni, embracing, tooihed, unarmed.—Native of 
Canada* See the third species. 

9. Lactuca Indica; Indian Lettuce* Leaves laaccolale, 
ensiform, sessile, unequally toot bed .-^Native of the East 
Indies; observed in Java. See the third species. 

10. Lactuca Perenitis; Perennial Lettuce* Leaves linear, 
tooth-pinnate; segments toothed upwards ; root perennial, 
composed of many long fleshy fibres, which abound with a 
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and spread pretty fer in the ground: dowers 
tominatiiig on slender branching peduncles, sustninmg from 
tiro to four flowers; eoroRas deep blue^ or purple-—Nutive 
ofOerd^ray, Italy* wd France. Sec the third species, 

11, Lactuca Angustana- Leaves entire, toothed, sharply 
iMokod; the midrib saiootb; root annual, fusiform: stem 
the height of a man; flowers on short peduncles, and pani- 
deds florets commonly twelve; seed dirty white; the whole 
pbnt Is very smooth and milky, without any vtrose smell. 
—ItisfoDitd in sandy places, by the torrent that descends 
Inwi the Great SL Bernard, and tn the valley of Aost, be- 
Ifrfea SL Pierre and Viiranova. See the third species.. 

12. lACtnca Elongate- Leaves smooth underneath ; lower 
Idms mheinate, very entire, embracing the stem; radical 
kavci dcatatedp those on the top of the plant lanceolate; 
flowers corymbose, paniculate, ft grows from three to six 
fectliigh, and the flowers are small and of a pale yellow 
OoloQr.—Pound m woods on road sides, in fertile soils, from 
C^Gna to Canada- 

IS- Laefnw Graoiiujfolia. Stalk erect, simple; panicles 
•pfayllons, lax; branches rarifloroiis; all the flowers pedun¬ 
culated,—Found by Michaux id Lower Carolina, 

SedHraw* See Galium. 
hMdicd £owrr. See dematU* 

Ladied Fingtr. See Anthyllu^ 

Ijidied Hsir^ See 

lAdkd Mantle* Sec AlchemiJla* 

^ SUpptr. See Cypripedtum* 

tadied Smoek^ See Cardnmine*, 
hn^d Draees, See Ophrys. 

JJietia; a genus of the clas^ Poly and ria, order Monogynia. 
-^Obnkric Character. Cdfi;r ; perianth tive-haved; 
leafleta oblong, concave, reflex, coloured, withering. Corolla .* 
none, or else five petals- Stamina: filauieiila numerous, 
capillary, rather ihorter than the calix: anther^e roundi^li. 
PWW/gennen obloi^, eadrng io a flliform style, longer 
than the stamiiia; etigma headed, depressed- Pericarp: 
berry globose, (faree-sided, furrowed with three lines, one- 
oallcd,' increased internally by a cartilu^nous membrane 
Steda: very many, nestling, cornered, coated witki a ptilp\ 
ariL Oburoe* The first species has a fleshy berry, and the 
second is pentapetalous, with a three-valved capsule. Es- 
SBNTIAii CHARACTKit. Caltx : five-leaved. Corolla ; five- 
pelalled, or none; fruit one-celled, three-cornered* Seeds: 

witll a pul|^ aril*-The species are, 

1-. Loetht Apetala. Flowers apetalous ; calices five-leaved, 
reflex; leaves oval, sernilale, smooth on both sides. TUh 
U an uptight tree, about twenty feet in height, pulling oiii 
spreading branches from the very ground. Common pedim- 
three-flowered, axillary, sustaining while flowers fthe 
those of Hftwl-hom m appearance, ^lize, and smell; they 
appear m April and May, and fruit in June.—Nalive of 
Carthegena, in New Spain. 

2. Loctia Completa. Flowers petaloid, complete. This is 
a nmii bfBUchrng tree, ^bout nine f^t hi^li. Comnion 
iMdniidei ^ OxiHary, tomenfose ; fruit rcddjsli-yellow, often 
irincurely friangukir.—Native of Carfbagena, flowering in 
jMe^ and fVintkig rn August and September. 

ft Laefia Ouidonia. Flowers apelalous; peduncles one- 
flowered, terminating; leaves oblong, acuminate, serrate, 
pilbcatfetft* This- tree grows ro a coDsiderable size, is esteem-: 
ed 0 fine trtober Wood, and much used in all sorts of build- ■ 
ingi. The fllatneot^ of the flower arc very numerous, and 
iv the fruit Ae Koes between the valves arc of a beautiful 
Tcd cnlour, ts weil as the placenta-—Native of Jamaica, 
wbcA it is esHed BodWOod^ 

GO. 


4. Laetia Thamnia- Flowers apetalous; peduncles tnany^ 
flowered, subdivided, axillary; leaves oblong, acute, sub- 
: crenate, shining.—This shrub is found inr the red hills above 
I the Angels in Jamaica, but is not common. 

I Lagerstroemia ; a genus of the class fcosandria, order 
Monogynia.™ Gbweric Character. CalU: perianth one- 
leafed, sfx-clclt, bell-shaped, rather acute, smooth, perma¬ 
nent- Corolla; petals six. Ovate, obtuse, cusped, undulated, 
contorted; claws fllifonii, longer than the calix, inserted luto 
the receptacle. Stamina: filamenta very many, filiform, 
longer Iban the calix, inserted into the calix below the 
germen, the six exterior ones are twice the thickness of the 
rest, and are longer than the petals; anllierse oval, incum¬ 
bent* Pistil: germeu subglobose; style filiform, length of 
the longer stamina; stigma simple. Pericarp: capsule suh- 
globofle, crowned with the style on its blunlish top, six- 
furrowed, six-celled, six-valve(l; \hc dissepiments coalescing 
with the sutures. Seed: several, ovate, awl-shaped at the 
base, compressed, adhering to a central hexagonal pillar*, 
pifserte. The number of parts someliraes varies. Essen¬ 
tial Character* Calia:: six^cleft, bell-shaped. Petals: 
six, curled- Stamma: very many, the six outer thicker than 
the rest, and longer than the petals.-The species are, 

1. Lagetalfoemia Indrca. Leaves alternate, ovate; calices 
naked, even. Tlie trunk of this tree is about a fathom high, 
and smooth all over. Corolla purple.—Native of the East 
Indies, China, Cocidn-china, and Japan- 

2. Lagerstroeuiia Speeiosa. l.eaves alternate, ovate; 
calices and leaves tonienlose underneath,—Native of China* 

3. Lagerstrocmia Regina. Leaves opposite,oblong, smooth; 
calices grooved; trunk erect; branches horizontal, spread¬ 
ing; flowers much larger and more beautiful ihan those of 
the first specks, colour in the morning that of a pale rose, 
growing deeper through the day, and ac<)Ujring a purple tinge; 
calix inferior, on the outside bcaurifully grooved into trape- 
z<ud figures.—-Native of ihe East Indies, on many woody 
mountains of ihe northern parts of the Circars, where it 
grows to a tree of a midling size, flowering in ihe hot season^ 
aiul ripening seeds in AugusL It is very beautiful when in 
flower, and well deserves a conspicuous jdace in our stoves. 
We know not of any use that this tree is put to by the 
natives* 

4 Lagerstroemia Parviflora. Leaves opposite, oblong, 
smoolli above, dow'ny underneath; caiices grooved; trunk 
erect, with smooth ash-coloured hark; branches numerous; 
flowers small, while,—This small tree is a native of the Circar 
niotiiitains; it flowers duriog the hot season, and the seeds 
are ripe in August and September. The wood is used by 
the natives for various ^economical purposes, but neither 
the beauty of the floiver, nor the appearance of the tree, 
recommend it for ornament on a footing ivith the other 
species, 

Laffoccia; a genus of t)ie class Peiitandria, order Mono- 
gyuia.—(iRNERic CuAnACTER. Cafix: involucre univer¬ 
sal ckht-Ieaved; leaflets feat iier-tooTbed, ciliated, reflex, 
coutarnrijg the uinhillule; involucre proper four-Jeaved ; 
leaflets liair fvatlieictL iiivolvin" a single foot stalk, shorter 
than the leaflet itself; perianth proper five-leaved; liair 
many ckft, superior, Coroiia ; petals five, tw'o-horiied, 
shorter than the calix* Stamina: filamenta five, capillary, 
length of the corolla; antlierm roundish. Pistil: germen 
roundish, below the receptacle of the perianth; style length 
of the stamina ; stigmas two, the one truncated. .Pertcarp; 
none, Seeds: solitary* oval e-oblong, crowned by ihc peri¬ 
anth. Observe. The alternate seed is abortive. Essen¬ 
tial Character, Involucre unirersal and partiaL 
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P^taUn bifid, ; solitary^ iuferior*-~’The only known 

species is, 

1, Lngoecia Cutnmoide»; Wild or Bastard Cumin* This 
is an annual plants about a foot bigli^ wi^h kaves resembling 
those of Houey-wort* The flowers^ which appear in June 
and July, are collected into spherical head^ at the extre¬ 
mity of the stalks, and are of a greenish-yellow colour, 
—Native of the Levant, Sow the seeds in autumn on a warm 
border soon after they are ripe; or if they he permitted to 
scatter, they will soon come up of themselves. When the 
seeds are sown in the spring, they commonly remain in the 
ground a year, and sometimes two or three years before they 
grow- 

a genus of the class Monad el phi a» order Poly^ 
andria, —OENEKre Char acts a, Calix: perianth one^ 
leafed, bell-shaped, somewhat cornered, half five-cleft, per¬ 
manent; according to Cavauilles, deciduous. Corolla: petals 
five, ovate-oblong, obtuse, spreading, affixed to the base of 
the tube of iJie stamina. Stamina: filatnenta several, (from 
twenty^five to thirty,) conjoined into a tube helowj in tJie 
top and sides of the tube receding from it and free; antherae 
roundish. Pistil: germen ovate-oblong; style thread-shaped, 
longer than ttie stamina, five-cleft at the ttp; divisions spread'^ 
ing, or undivided; stigmas headed. Pericarp; capsule 
ovate, oblougt somewhat five-cornered, five-celled, fivc-valved; 
partitions contrary. Seeds: some, roundish, three-sided. 
Observe. The genus Hibiscus aliewa that both had better be 
conjoined than separated. Essential Character* CuUx: 
simple, fivC'CUsped ; style simple; stigma peltated ; capsule 
five-celled, five valved,—Plants of this genus may be propa¬ 
gated and cultivated in the same manner with those species 
of Hibiscus which come from hot countries. See HiUscus^ 
--The species are, 

1, Lagunxa Aculeata; Lag'llStem prickly, 

totuentose; leaves deeply many-parted; flowers axillary, soli¬ 
tary; flowers on short peduncles; corolla yellow, twice as 
long as the calix, spreading,—Native of Coromandel, near 
PondicJierry, where it is called Caliacacherte by the natives. 

2, LaguuEca Solaudra; MapU-kaved Lagun^a, Leaves 
suheordate, three-cusped, serrate; flowers corymbed* This 
plant is about two feet high, aud hirsute; stem upright 
round, slifi^ Ihe thickness of a goose-quill; flowers corymb 
racemed at the ends of the stem aud branches; corolla pur¬ 
plish white, truly one-petalled, with a short cylindrical lube. 
—Found in the Isle of Bourbon, See Hibiscus Sotandra^ 
which is the same plant. It ripens seed iu England, and 
may be increased by them, 

3, Lag unsea Tern a ta; Tkretdeaved Lagunma. Stem her¬ 
baceous, villose; lower leaves ternatc, with the middle leaflet 
very long; upper leaves subhastate; flowers axillary, solitary; 
root round, not very fibrous.—Native of Senegal* 

Lagurus: a genus of the class Triandria, order Digynia. 
—Generic Charactf.r, Calix: glume one^flowered, 
bivalve; valves long, linear, spreading, very thin, each end¬ 
ing in a villose awn. Corolla: bivalve, thicker than the 
calix; valve exterior, longer, terminated by two small upright 
awns; a third awn from the middle of the back of the same 
valve, reflex-twisted; valve interior, small, sharp; nectary 
two-leaved; leaflets lanceolate, obtuse, gibbous at the base. 
Stamina: filamenta three, capillary; anthers oblong, Ph- 
til: germed lop-shaped; styles two, setaceous, villose; stig¬ 
mas simple, Pericarp; none* Corolla: grows to the seed. 
Seed: solitary, oblong, covered, awned. Essential Cha¬ 
racter, CuHx: tW'O-valved, with a villose awn* CoroUa: 
having on the outer petal two terminating awns, and a third 
dorsal, one twisted back,-The only known species is. 


1, Lagurus Ovatus, This is an annual grass, growing to 
the height of a foot or eighteen inches, and even more, very 
soft and hoary, as are also the leaves and spikes.—Native of 
the south of Europe, France, Italy, Sicily, and PortugaL 

Lamb^s Lettuce, See Valeriana^ 

Lamium ; a genua of the class Didynamia, order Gymno- 
spermtan —GENERIC CHARACTER, Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, tubular, wider above, five-toothed, awned, neai4y 
equal, permanent. Corolla: one^petalled, nngent; tube 
eylindhc, very short; border gaping; throat inflated, com^ 
pressed, gibbous, marked on each edge with a reflex tooth- 
let; upi>er lip arched, roundish, obtuse, entire; lower lip 
shorter, obcordate, emarginate, reflex. Stamina: filamenta 
four, awl-$baped, covered beneath the upper lip, two of 
them longer; antlieric oblong, hairy. Pislit: gcrmen four- 
cleft; style filiform, length and situation of the stamina; 
stigma two-cIcft, sharp. Pericarp: no%ie. Calix: open, Md 
hearing in its bosom the seeds, which are flat at top. Seeds: 
four, short, three-sided, convex on one side, truncated on 
both sides. Essential Character, Core//a: upper lip 
entire, vaulted; lower iwo-fobed ; Iliroat with a reflex tootlL 
let on each side.--The species are, 

]. Lamium Orvala; Baum-Uaved ArchangeL Leaves 
cordate, unequally and sharply serrate; corollas inflated at 
the throat; calix coloured; root perennial; stem from half 
a yard to nearly a yard high; corolla an inch long, of a deep 
red colour. Indeed the briljiance and size of the flowers have 
secured it adiuiltance into the garden, while all tlie rest are 
excluded, notwithslandiog its strong and unpleasant smelL 
The Orvala Garganica of Linneus is a mere variety of this, 
owing its apparent difference to having grown in a moist 
shady place.—Native of Italy, Silesia, aud Hungary. It 
rarely produces good seeds in England, nor do the root* 
propagate very fast. October js the best time to part and 
remove these roots, but they must uot be transplanted oflcner 
than every (bird year, if they are required to flower strongly* 
It is hardy, and thrives best in a soft loamy soil. Mr. Curtis 
says it grows readily; but that flow'eriog about the eud of 
April, it is then apt to be injured if cold winds prevail, unless 
it be placed in a sheltered part of the garden, 

2, Lanoiuiu Lmvigatum ; Smooth Archangel, Leaves cor¬ 
date, wrinkled; stem even; calices smooth, the length of 
the tube of the corolla; root perennial, somewhat creeping; 
whorls of flowers separated by leaves, ten in a whorl at most- 
—Native of Italy, Silesia, aud Siberia. See the sixth species* 

3, Lamium Rugosum; Wrinkled Archangel. Leaves cor¬ 
date, acute, wriuKled, hairy with the stem; whorls many- 
flowered ; a single brfstle-shaped tooth at the throat. This 
plant is about a foot high. The flowers are like those of the 
common sort, and of a deep rose-colour. Sometimes in cold 
situations it produces curled leaves, round like those of the 
Lime-tree.—Native of Italy. See the sixth species. 

4, Lamium Garganicum; ifrcAtfng'r/. Leaves cor^ 

date, pubescent; throat of the corolla inflated; tube straight, 
a double tooth on each side; root perennial, creeping; stems 
many, thick, a foot high; flowers in whorls from the upper 
joints, large, of a )>ale,purplish colour, continuing in succes¬ 
sion most part of the summer.—Native of lialy, Silesia, China, 
Cochiu-clkina, and Japan. It is propagated by seeds, and 
its roots spread very but. 

5, Lamium Maculatum; Spotted Archangel, Leaves cor¬ 
date, acuminate; whorls ten flowered. This is very nearly 
allied to the next sort. It diflers from it in having a purple 
corolla; the leaves marked with a longitudinal white area, 
which however disappears in summer; the petioles not 
widened; .flowers five on each side, not ten; two teeth on 
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eich lideof the throat, the upper one bristle-shaped^—Native 
of Ganmi^, Sileoia, Dauphmyp and Italy. See the next species, 
Ov Lmium Album; WhiU Archangel, or £had Nettle, 
LotKO ooidate, acuminate, serrate^ petioled; whorls twent^r- 
lowem); root perennial, white, jointedp creeping; stems 
DUDcrous, a foot high, unbranebed, slender at bottom, bob 
lorn, slightly hairy, sometimes almost smooth; in exposed 
nti^joos,radish purple: the young shoots erect and ascend- 
iig. It is common in hedges, on banksp by road*sidcs, 
ud in corn-fields, flowering, in April and May. when it is 
■uch resorted to by bees, for the lioney secreted into the 
bottom of the tube by the gland that surrounds the base of 
the genneD* Hence it is called in some coanine^ Hee nettlcj 
which is corrupted into ^ean^ntilie. It has also the nauie 
el which is a corruption of Dead-netth, and that, 

u well as Biind^nttiU, means a nettle without stings, TJie 
OemnDS call it, Taube Neseel; tbe Dutch^ DooveneUt, 
Bwimeltl; Ibe Danes, Doednelde, Doeendde, Biindnetde; 
the Swedes, BHndneela, Pipneda; llie French, Lamitr, 
Orfte blanche or morte, Archatigelique ; the Italians. 
OrtScit wrla, or Bianca; the Spaniards. Oriiga mueria nr 
Ibicci, Lamio bianco, Arrmgeiica ; and the PoiUiguese. 
Ortiga morta^ or branca. Lamia hronca, —This plant has a 
diSigncuUe ftinell when bruised. The Phalsena Cbrysitis. or 
bumished brass moth, feeds on it, Llnneu^ says the leaves 
are eateu in Sweden as a pobberb in the spring. No cattle 
hoirerer appear to touch it; and having a strong creeping 
peieimial root, it should be extirpated, unless retained for 
medicftl purpoflcs. Tbe flowers made into a conserve are an 
eiCflleot remedy for that troublesome, weakening, and oHen^ 
times obstinate and dangerous, female complaint, the fluor 
albus or whites^ Doses of a few grains, gradually increased, 
have been found very effectual. The whole plant is of an 
uUingeut nature, and the dried roots are s6melimes given 
with success in fluxes* A strong iafusion of ihe leaves bids 
&ir to answer ibe same purposes, and may be serviceable in 
all other kinds of weakness and debility* ft propagates itself 
eopiously by the roots; so also do the second, third, fifth, 
seventb. ninth, tenth, and thirteenth species, wliicb are pro¬ 
bably mere varieties* 

7* Lamium Bitiduuu Leaves cordate, acuminate; upper 
lip of the corolla bifid; segments divaricated; stems a foot 
or eighteen inches high, procumbent, tinged with red at 
bottom, and branched there; flowers white, appearing in 
February and March,—It is an annual plant, native of Italy. 
Dear Naples, several places ou the coast of Tuscany, and of 
the tile of Elba. See the preceding species, 

8* Lamium Porpureum; Purpk ArchangeL Leaves cor¬ 
date, blunt, petioled; root annual, fibrous; stems several, 
at the bottom weak and branched, near the top almost 
naked, and frequently coloured, six inches or more in height, 
hollow, aud somewhat rugged; flowers growing thickly toge¬ 
ther on the tops of the stalks in whorls, six together, in a 
double row; corolla red; setds pale brown, triangular, trun¬ 
cate, margined*—This, like the sixth species, is common in i 
QiMt puts of Europe, in the same situations, aud is a com -1 
mon weed iu gardeoa and other cultivated land ; floweriug a I 
gwi part of the year, from April to September, and, in mild i 
■cvooi both earlier and later* Bees resort also to this for i 
the honey-juice in the flowers^ Linneus says it is boiled in I 
Upland^ a pTovince of Sweden, as a pot-herb. The herb and I 
fiowen^ eitber freih or dried, aflbrd a decoction that is good | 
for floodinga, bkedings at the nose, spitting of blood, or i 
■Hy kind of hmniorrhage. The leaves are also useful lo 
launch wounds, when bruised, and outwardly applied. It 
I* ptopagMftd by leeds* 


!), Lamium Disscctiim; Cnt-Uoved ArchangeL Leaves 
deeply and irregularly cut; slem-leaves decurrent. It is annual, 
aud not unfrequent. according to Ray. in kitchen-gardens 
and fallow fields. Mr. Curtis observed il on a bank between 
Pimlico and Chelsea; and Mt\ Robson, about Darlington* 
8ee the sixth species. 

10, Lamium Molle; Pelliiortfdeaved Archangel* Leaves 
petioled, slightly toothed, lower cordate, upper ovate; flow¬ 
ers white*—^Native place unknown. 

11. Lamium Amplexicaule ; Perfoliate Archangel. Floral 
leaves sessile, embracing, blunt; root annual, fibrous, whitish; 
stems several, nine inches or a foot high, nearly upright, 
smooth, will] a few opposite branches; flow'ers in whorls, 
to fifteen, perfect and imperfect ; the latter short, a little 
longer than the calix, the tips very red, hairy, and closed; 
*]je Ibrmer four times the length of the calix, bright purple* 
generally breaking out from llie top of the stem. The imper¬ 
fect corollas are very hairy, cf a brif;ht red colour, and 
the mouth closed. The tube of the perfect ones is very long, 
cylindrical, aud nearly upright; th:i edge of the throat is 
turned back, spotted, and has two little teeth; the neck is 
a little prominent; the upper lip hirsute, aud nearly entire; 
the lower luruiiig down, and dividing into two lobes, which 
are spotted with purple. Tlie imperfect flowers appear in 
February aud March, the perfect ones not till May or June: 
if the progress of the flowers be watched, it will be found 
that the corolla is gradually enlarged in different flowers, till 
the weather being sufficiently warm, they come fortli fully 
formed. The imperfect flowers are neither rudiments of the 
long ones, nor are they barren, for they have both stamina 
aud pistilluni* Liuncus informs us that this plant scarcely 
ever produces perfect flowers iu Sweden* Here then we 
have a process somewhat similar to what is observed in the 
Violet, aud some .other plants, iu which perfect seed is pro¬ 
duced, ahhougli the corolla be not i>etfecUy formed; analo¬ 
gous to what happens in the animal kingdom: when a cater¬ 
pillar. previously lo its changing iulo tbe Chrysalis state, has 
been deprived of its proper quantity of food, tlie fly comes 
forth perfect in all its parts except the w-ings. which arc 
crumpled up* and never expand*—This plant is common in 
most parts of Europe, in cultivated ground, on light soils, and 
on walls* The old name of it is Great HenbiL It is pro¬ 
pagated by the seeds, and by the roots, 

12* Lamium Multifjdum, Leaves many^parted*^—Native 
of the Levant* 

13, Lainiuin Moschatnm; Muskif Archangel. Leaves 
cordate, blunt, smooth; floraMcaves sessile; caliccs deeply 
gashed; stejijs eight or nine inches high; flowers white, 
appearing in April; tlie leaves are marked with white, some¬ 
what like those of the autumnal Cyclamen; they are sniootli, 
and iu dry weather have a musky scent, but in wet weather 
are fetid* The seeds ripen in June* It is probably a mere 
variety of the sixth species. 

14* Lamium Hispidulum, Stalk hispid ; leaves widely cor¬ 
date. pubescent; axils oiie-floweved; flowers large, while.— 
Found in the shady woods of Tennassec. North America, 

Lanaria; a genus of the class Hexandiia. order Monogy- 
nia*— Generic Character* CW/jf : none* Corolla: 
one^ pet ailed, subca tiipanu luted, outwardly wool-haired; lube 
short; border six-parted; divisions linear lanceolate, some¬ 
what spreading, Slamina: filamenU six, filiform, shorter 
than the corolla, inserled into the base of the divisions; 
anthers ovate, somewhat incumbent* Pistil; germen infe¬ 
rior, top-sliaped. outwardly woolly; style filiform, upright, 
length of the stamina; stigmas three-cleft* Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule ovatej three-celtcd* Seeds: few, Essen tiA t* Cha- 
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Racter, €orolh: luperior, wooll^v, larger than Ihe fila- 
meiila; border six-parted, somewhat spreading. C^apmk: 
tliree-efpUed,'——The only Itoowo speeies is, 

1, Laimria Plumosa ; Wmil^ Lannria, Root fibrous; 
stem woolly, upright i stem-leaves sessile, nerved, smooth; 
flowers terminating, in a close panicle; spaihes simple. It 
has the habit of Wachendorfia,—Native of the Cane of Good 
Hope. 

Lmd.—l\ is correctly slated, in an able work on the landed 
property of Engimid, that land, viewed iu the light of agii- 
ciilture, is Ihe foundation on which it rests, the materials on 
whicli it operates, and the visible source of its productions. 
This may generally be cos»sidercd as being composed of three 
distinct parts; the soil, the subsoil, and the l>ase, or substruc¬ 
ture on which they rest. The soil, or planl-fceding stratum, 
is equally various in qnalily and depth. The soils of culti¬ 
vated lands, however, have their limits as to depth. These 
limits Q^ay, it is conceived, be fixed at three and fifteen inches. 
For altbongh in many instances the component parts of land 
are pretty uniform to a greater depth than fifteen itichea, a 
uniformity of colour and vegetative quality seldom reaches 
to (lidt depth. The influence of ihe atmosphere, the fibres 
of vegetables living and decayed, the operations of animalcuiae 
and larger animals that inhabit soils, and above all the pow¬ 
erful eflects of nrdDures, tend to furnish the surface-mould 
with qualities which the substrata have not the means of 
acquiring- The niediutiv depth of cultivated soils in Eng¬ 
land may, we suppose, be set down at about nine inches. 
For although a majority of ibe ciilfivyfed soils of the kingdom 
may not reach that depth, it is probable that tlie major part 
might be advantageously sunk to that depth hv projjer 
management. The siibaoil, or intervening stratum of land, is 
still less definite with regard to depth. In some instances, 
as where the cultivated soil rests upon rocks, it may be sufd 
to be wanting, though in most cases of this a stratum of a 
gravelly nature, composed of broken rock and earth, ia found 
between them. In majiy cases a regular bed of gravel, sand, 
or olber earth, intervenes between the soil and the substruc¬ 
ture; while in others a uniform mass of earthy materials 
reaches lo a great depth- H therefore a definite 1 hickness 
or depth may be assigned to the subsoil, it must he in a 
degree arbitrary, or without any degree of accuracy or cor- 
reciness, It seems evident that the soil afiorda nourishment 
and stability to agrieullural plants, and that the subsoil 
assigns tliem temperature, with respect to moisture and inter- I 
ual warmth. If the subsoil be of such a nature, or so situated, 
as to receive ami retain more moisture than is requiaite for 
the naluml growth of plants, their hctillh is injured. If it 
not only holds water in its own pores, but freely comminii- 
cates it to those of the soil, the more valuable pianis in agri¬ 
culture will give way to ranker herbage, let Ihe surface soil 
be what it may. On ihe contrary, if an oj^en stratum of 
sufficient depth intervenes between the cultivated soil and 
the base, to permit the superfluous moisture wdiich fillers 
through the soil to pass off, the plants in cultivation will be 
relieved from collected moisture in the immediate region of 
iheir feeding fibres, I hough the substructure may be charged 
to ifae full with water, riciicc, where nature has not fuinislird 
land with this valuable iriterstratum, it k the business of art 
la remedy the defect, which is genevally best done by drain¬ 
ing off the superfluous moisture to a sufficient depth lo pre¬ 
vent its evil effects on the soil, and thereby aiq^plying the 
required stratum. In doing this, the artist must be led by 
the given propeitk^s of the base, and he can seldom loiver it 
to any delenninate or arbitrary depth. Neverthelesfs be 
should endeavour to form an adequate idea of ihc raedium 


depth riqitired, in doing which much depends on the specific 
quality of Ihe soil. Sand will hold up water that is lotiged 
at its base to a much greater height than gravel, a stratum 
of which one foot deep forms a drier subsoil than a bed of 
sand of twice or three times lhat thickness. But dean sand 
or gravel is rarely found in land, sand and gravelly loams 
being the most common in absorbent subsoils; and these are 
capable of raising and holding up water to a considerable 
height. Let us therefore admit that effective subsoils may 
vary from one to two feel, and fix the medium depth at 
eigliteefi inches; by tSius placing the mean depth of soils at 
nine iuches, and that of subsoils at elgbieen inches, we shall 
place the base or suhstructure of the laud at twenty-seven 
inches beneath its surface, which is a depth of land equally 
coufonuabie with theory and with practice. To this depth 
drains may be sunk at a moderate expense; especially covered 
stone drains, which would be effectual, and yet rmt be liable 
to injury iu tillage, Ja Ihe practice of skilful workmen, the 
depth of ordinary subsoil drains varies from eighteen inches 
to three feet, according to the circumstances of the given 
case, and the method of draining employed. After this 
general view- of tlie component parts of laud, and of their due 
arrangement, the common varieties of it, as they are given by 
soil, subsoil, and base, remain to be considered. We shall 
divide them iuto classes, and mark Ihe varieties of each,— 
First Class, This coinpreliemls Euch lands as are liable to 
surface-water only, witli their absorbent strata (if any) open, 
so as freely to discharge the superfluous waler that falls upon 
them. The varieties of this are, first, where the sot!, the 
subsoil, and the base, are repellent, or in a state of moistness 
impenetrable by water; as clay and strong deep clayey loam. 
The second, where the soil is repellent, the subsoil absor¬ 
bent, and the base repellent. The third, where Ihe soil is 
repellent, the subsoil and base absorbent, or in a state of 
moisliiess conducting water; as sand, gravel, open rock, and 
die lighter more open loams. The fourth, where the soil, the 
subsoil, and the base, are absorbent. The fifth, where the 
soil and the subsoil are absorbent* but the base repellent. And 
the sis til, where the soil is absorbent, the subsoil rqrellenf, 
and the base iibsorheut or repellent.— Secojtd Class. I'lds 
inchides such lauds as are luble to surface-water only, with 
their absorheut strata eloscrl, or permitling an imperfect dis¬ 
charge, eillier for want of suflicieiil descent, or by reason of 
impervious strata, or beds of impenetrable malerials. The 
varieties of which are* first, where Ihe soil is repellent, the 
subsoil absorbent, and llie base repellent or absorbent. The 
second, wliere the soil and the subsoil are absorbent, but the 
base repellent or absorbent. I’he third, where the absor¬ 
bent und repellent strata or luasses are llirown t-ogether 
irregularly, or not disposed irt regular strata, which corre¬ 
spond wilh the surface or upper part,— Cksif. This 
comprises such lands as are liable not only to surface-waters, 
blit to those \^liich are siiblerrene, and vvliich ciiher descend 
from higher grounds in iheir respective neigh boa rlioods, ov 
rise beneath Ihem from subjacent reservoirs; the al>sorboiit 
strata of this class being closed, and thereby rendered reten¬ 
tive, as in file second class or kind ol laud. The varieties 
of which are, first, where the loil is absorbeirt or repelleni ; 
the substrata absorbent and closed, and uniforinly charged 
wilh desceuding waters by an even stratum of gravel, free- 
suud, or some other similar material. The second, where 
the same soil and snbatrafa are partially charged with de¬ 
scending w afters, tliruugh veins of «ind, or gravel, or fissures 
of rock, &e. Tlie third, where the soil is repellent or 
absorbent, the subsoil absorbent and closed, and uniformly 
charged wilh descending waters; the base repellent, with a 
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abjorbeiif nod npeu. The fourth, where I he 
soil is absorbenl or repeUeDlp the subsliata uniformly absorb' 
ent and closed, and charged with rising waters. And the 
fifth, where the soil is repellent or absorbent, the substrata 
complex and dosed, and charged uitli rising and descending 
waters.—Oifere^^iont. It may be observed, that the nature 
of these difterent kinds or classes of lands, and their varieties, 
with that of their different constiuclious, the eBccts to which 
they are each particularly exposed from a superabundance of 
water, the methods of removing such welness, bolh with n 
view of ameliorating the lands for the purposes of cultivation, 
and that of providing supplies of water for economical uses, 
as the working of light machinery, the consuniplion of pas^ 
hiring stoeh, and, in some particnlar cases, wJiere a sufficient 
quantity can be procured for the watering of land, belong to 
Ibe two objects of applying waler to the use of live-slock, 
and that of irrigation, which should be constantly kepi in mind 
by the improver of the soil. It is sulbcienlly evident, from 
various circumstances in the inaiiagemrut of lands, that some 
sorts are much better calctdated for (he production of graiU' 
crops tkan those of tlie grass kinds; while, on the contrary, 
others are much more suitable and better adapted to the 
raising of grass than curu ; and that there are still others 
that may be cultivated under a couverlible system of corn 
and grass with more success than with eitlier crop sepandely. 
All those lands which possess a sufficient degree of dryness, 
whether they have much depth of mould or not, and which 
in their natural state have but little tendency to produce 
good herbage; such as those covered with different sorts of 
coarse plants and vegetable product tons, whcllier in an o|>eii 
or inclosed state, are proper for tillage. And it has been well 
observed by Mr. Davis, that grounds of this nature are of 
considerably more value when in a stale of tillage than in 
pasture, as they are particularly adapted to the improved 
methods of cultivation; and, in addition to the quanlily of 
grain to be produced from I hem, will aflord a greater quantity 
of food for animal stock, when in a tillage state, tfian they did 
when kept entirely in that of pasture or sward. Tlie same 
writer likewise states, that there arc various other descriptions 
of light lands that may be kept in a stale of tillage with more 
advantage than in that of grass, as tliey are pectiliai ly suited 
to those improved metliods of cultivation tiiat are necessary 
for raising large supplies of green food for the support of 
live-stock of different kinds. Tliat the })oorer sorts of sand 
lands, where marly clay, chalk, or other similar siihstances, 
can be readily procured, are much more proper for the pur¬ 
poses of tillage iban those of grass, is sufficiently sliowii by 
the improvements that have been made in many of the more 
fouthem districts of the kingdom ; and that lands of tlie 
chalky kind, whether of the more superticiai or deep descrip¬ 
tions, are in most cases heller suited for tillage than grass, 
U proved from their wetuess in the winter season, and then 
openness and friability in the summer, rendering it almost 
impossible to establish good herbage upon tiiein. Besides 
these, there is another sort of land that is better for tiie pur¬ 
poses of tillage than those of grass, which is that whkli, in 
the state of grass, is constantly so disposed to the prod netian 
of moss, as to afford but a very scanty share of good herbage 
in any circumstauces. It has been stated by the author of 
Praefleaf Agrkuliure^ that most of the clayey and more 
heavy descriptions of land, especially when situated in valleys 
or Other low confined exposures, though they may be capable 
of affording good crops of particular kinds when under the 
^ougb, as those of the wheat and bean kind, are, on account 
of their retention of moisture, the increased expenses of la hour, 
aud UQceitabty of season for tilling themi, as w'cll as 


their inaptitude for most other sorts of crops, and llieir fit' 
ness for the prodnctioii of good herbage, much more benefi¬ 
cial in the slate of grass than in tliat of tillage. When there 
is an oppoTtuiMty of procuring sea-sand, and of applying it at 
ail easy exjjense, lliey may iiotwithslandiiig be conveited to 
the purposes of tillage in a profitable nianner. Most of those 
strong cold grass-lands, wliicb in a state of tillage would be 
improper for the growth of turnips, and other appiicatiuus of 
improved cultivation, should also constantly remain in a state 
of grass; tiiose lands likcwibe that arc situated near large 
towns, where manure is plcnfiful, and of cour&c procured at 
a ri.^dsoijable rale, and wile re the produce of such land is 
always in great demand, and tljerefoTe capable of being dis¬ 
posed of to great advantage: such laucU as are situated on 
the banks of large rivers or brooks, which are capable of 
improvement by watering, are likewise more beneficial when 
ke[>l coiisiauily under the grass system, than any oilier mode 
of t 111 li vat ion "that can be practised. The lands of a calca¬ 
reous imltire, whicli are distributed in the valleys of the more 
iiioLintaiuous disiriels, wliere old ginss-laiid is rare and of 
much irnjmrtance, and most part of that in the stale of tillage 
incapable of being converted to the condition of good grass, 
may he ihe most advantageous when coiitinued in a pernta- 
oent state of herbage. The sorts of land that are moat 
adapted to the praclice of convertible linsbaiidry, ate those 
of the loamy kinds, which are not too strong for the growlli 
of turnips. These, in all iheir different varieties, are capable 
of being changed from the state of tillage to that of grass, 
and the conti^ary, not only without sustaining any injury, 
but frequeutly with die tnosl evident advantage, as the |>rac- 
lice of some of the western and midland dislricts has fully 
jirovcd. 'I'he richer Uimb of lands also arc generally well 
suited to this sort of liusbandry, especially where marl is 
at hand, 1o be applied at the lime of laying Ibeni down to 
grass. Grounds of the peaty sort may likewise in many cases 
be I he most beneficially cinploycii in this mode of culture, 
aSj from their producing liitle else than plants of the aquatic 
kind, it is obvious that they must be completely destroyed, 
and those of ibe proper grass kind ini rod need, before unv 
useful herbage can be produced. And this is capable of 
being accomplished in by inucb llie most perfect maimer 
under the state of tillage. But as they are in most instances 
much too tender and moist for the purpose of remaining long 
in Ihe state of tillage, as soon as the above intention lias been 
fully effected they should be restoreil to the state of perma¬ 
nent grass, either as nicndoHS or pasture lands. 

Lanlana; ii genus of the class Didynamia, order Angio- 
spermia,— Generic Char act ee. Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, very short, converging, obscurely four-toothed, tubu¬ 
lar* CoroUa: one-petalled, nearly equal; tube cylindric, 
slender, longer than the calix, rather oblique; border flat, 
unequally fourcleft, obitsse. Stamina: filamcJita four, very 
small, placed in the midst of the tube of the corolla, very 
slender, of wdiicli two are a liltle higher; antheric roundish* 
Piadi : germen roundish; style filiform, short; stigma 
refracted, sharp downwards like a hook, and as it w^ere 
obliquely growing to the tip of the style, Pericat'p : drupe 
roundish, otie-ccUed* Seed: nut round-pyTanddal, three- 
celled, the lowest cell sterile; kernels solitary, oblong* Ob¬ 
serve, The involucre is many-leuved ; ihe common recepta¬ 
cle of ihe fructifications oblong, collecting the flowers, wdiicli 
are often very unequal. Essential Character* Calia: 
obscurely fourdoolhed; stigma hook refracted; drupe with 
a tvvo-cellcd nucleus*—The plants of this genus are all, except 
flic fourth specieii, propagated by cuttings. They may also 
be propagated bv seeds^ which several of the sorts produce 
D 
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in England, and the others may be easily procured from tlie 
West Indies, ^here there is a greater variety of these plants 
than is at present known in Europe; they are all called Wild 
Sage by the inhabitants of the British Islands, but they do 
not distinguish the sorts. These seeds should be sown in 
pots Ailed with Light earth, and plunged into a hot bed of 
tan, because they frequently remaiii long in the ground before 
they vegeUte; therefore if the plants should not come up the 
same year^ the pots should be placed in the stove in winter, 
and the following spring plunged into a now hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants. When these are At to remove, they 
should be each planted in a small pot, and plunged into 
another hot*bed, observing to shade them until they hare 
taken new root; then they should have air admitted to them 
every day, in proportion to the warmth of the season, to 
prevent their being drawn up with weak stalks; afterwards they 
must be treated in the same manner as other plants from the 
same country, (111 they have obtained strength; they iheu 
may be removed into an airy glass case, or a dry stove, where 
they may have a large share of air in warm weather, but 
protected from the cold. This is necessary for the young 
plants, which should not the first year be exposed to the 
open air, but afterwards they may be placed abroad in the 
warmest pari of summer, and in winter placed upon stands 
in the dry-stove, where they will continue long in flower, and 
many of the soirts will ripen their seeds; but in winter they 
should be sparingly watered, for much moisture will rot their 
roots* If they be propagated by cuttings, the best lime for 
planting them is, in July, after the plants have been exposed 
to the open air for about a month, by which time the shoots 
will be hardened, so as to be out of cfaikger of rotting with a 
little moisture* These cuttings should be planted in small 
pots Ailed with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot' 
bed; and if they are screened from the violence of the sun 
in the middle of Lhe day, they wit) be rooted in about six 
weeks, when they must be gradually hardened to bear the 

Open air, and treated afterwards as the old plants.-The 

species are, 

1. Lantana Misla; Various-Jicicered Lant^na, Leaves 
opposite, ovate, acute, hairy; stem prickly at boMom; flowers 
in roundish heads; bractes lanceolate. It is about bve feet 
high* Trunk round, or roundish, with an ash-colonred bark^ 
Whilst the flower is yet closed, the lower part of the border 
appears of a pale red; when it opens, the tube and upper 
part of the border are saffron-coloured, but become reddish, 
and finally dark red: this change of colour begins from the 
circumference, and finishes in the centre* Hence the flowers 
in an umbel not being all open at once, tbc middle appears 
of a saffron yellow, and the circumference of a red colour. 
From this change of colour, and diversity in the same umbel, 
this plant has acquired the name of mistaf or mixed. —Native 
of America, 

2. Lautaua Trifolia; T/iree-feaved Lanlsna. Leaves tern 
or quatern, elliptic, serrate, wrinkled above, villose beneath; 
stem unarmed; spikes oblong, imbricated; flowers pale 
blood-red, and not changeable. Mr. Miller says there is 
a variety with white flowers, and leaves not quite so round, 
entire on the edge. It flowers from June to September,— 
Native of the West Indies, 

3, Lantana Viburnoides* Leaves opposite, ovate-lanceo¬ 
late; stem unarmed; flowers in headed spikes; involucres 
lanceolate.—Native of Mount Earah in Arabia. 

4, Lantana Annua; Annual Lantana^ Leaves opposite 
and tern cordate, rugged; stem unarmed; spikes oblong; 
oorollas flesh-coloured, with a yellow throat, not changeable; 
fruits purple^ succulent, and eatable* It can only be propa* 


gated by seeds*—Native of Vera Cru 2 , and the north side 
of Jamaica, 

6* Lantana Siricta* Leaves opposite, oblong, lanceolate, 
acute; stem unarmed; heads roundish; bractes ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, sqiiarrose.—Native of Jamaica, on Mount Diablo* 

6, Lantana Radula* Leaves opposite, ovate, acute, aer- 
rate, wrinkled, rough, hirsute beneath; stem almost unarmed, 
rough; heads oblong; bractes ovate-acute. It has its name 
from its rugged leaves*—Native of the West Indies. 

7. Lantana Camara; Varhus-cotoured Lantana. Leaves 
opposite; stem unarmed, branched; flowers headed*utu<» 
belled leaflets; corolla funnel-form; the tube and border 
at first pale sulphur-coloured, changing to saffron, light red, 
and pale crimson; tube round at the base, gibbons, widen¬ 
ing towards ihe threat; drupe the size of red currants, 
black green, with a nauseous smell* A decoction of the 

^ leaves of this plant is an excellent diaphoretic, and of great 
use in fevers, and for strengthening the stomach. Out¬ 
wardly applied, it will cleanse the worst ulcers, and heal up 
wounds, and is a good ingredient in tbc aromatic bath* The 
tea, with twenty drops of laudanum to half a pint, is good in 
the dysentery, and useful as a gargle in malignant sore 
throats. It flowers from April to September.—Native of the 
West Judies* 

S. Lantana Odorala; Sweet-scenUd Lanfaua. Leaves op¬ 
posite and tern, elliptic, wrinkled; slcm unarmed; heads 
squairose; bractos lanceolate; peduncles shorter than the 
leaf.—Native of the West Indies; it flowers from May to^ 
November* 

0. Lantana Recta; Upright LanfitTm. Leaves opposite, 
oval, wrinkled; stem unarmed; heads squarrose; bractes 
obloug; peduncles longer than lhe leaf. It flowers from 
June to August.—Native of Jamaica. 

10. Lantana Involucrata; Round-haved Lantana^ 
Leaves opposite and tern, rbomb-ovate, bluni, wrinkled, to- 
mentose; stem unarmed; heads squarrose; bractes ovate; 
peduncles short; flowers of the same colour as in ibe second 

! species, but the yellow colour of the throat soon changes to 
white; and hence the flower is whitish with u pale flesb-ci>- 
loured margin.—Native of the West ladies. 

11 . Lantana Melissfcfolia : Baumdeated Lantnna. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, oblong, villose, soft; stem prickly; spikes 
hemispherical; bractes shorter by half than the tube; colour 
of the corolla constant and always yellow*—Native of South 
America* 

12. Lantana Scabrida; Rough LantaTta. Leaves op* 
posite, ovate elliptic, rugged; stem prickly: spikes hemi¬ 
spherical; bractes shorter by half than the lube, lanceolate, 
acute. It flowers in September.—Native of the West Indies. 

13. Lantana Aculeata; Pricklt/ Lantana, Leaves op¬ 
posite, ovate, subcordate, softisli underneath; stem prickly; 
bractes of the beads linear, wedge-form; colour of the tube 
of the corolla pale-red; border lemon ^coloured, changing 
into an orange and sometimes deeper colour. It flowers 
from April to November*—Native of the West Indies* 

14* Lantana A urea ; Golden-Jiowercd Lantana, Leaves 
ovate, oblong, shining; stem obscurely quadrangular, almost 
unarmed; corollas golden, changing to saffron-colour: seven 
feet high.—Native of the Bahama Islands* 

15. Lantana San guinea; Rioody-^fiowertd Lanlatta. 
Leaves ovate-acuminate; stem quadrangular, prickly; corol¬ 
las saffron, changing to blood-red, but afterwards the tube 
only keeps this hue; the border, especially tbe upper surface, 
being saffron-coloured, then scarlet, and finally of the sam* 
colour as tbe tube. This may be distinguished from all the 
other species by the very deep colour of the flower, and the 
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property of iotivg Us spines. It is the handsomest plant ofj llic fruit anguiar; peduncles slender, very much bmnclted i 


the genus, and deserves to be esteemed for its pleasant 
though powerful smell, and the brightness of its colour, as 
mil as for its flowering through the whole summer. Some 
think it a variety of the thirteenth species* 

16* Lantaua inermis. Stem unarmed; leaves lanceolate, 
toothed, alteniate; flowers in corymbs; peduncles axillary, 
wyilender; flowers purple; berries purple, one*seeded.— 
Native of La Vera Cruz and Jamaica, 

17p lAotana Urticmfolia, Stem prickly; leaves oblong- 
cordate^ seriate, opposite; flowers in corymbs, yellow*— 
Native of the West Indies. 

18, Lantana Bullala, Leaves oblong-ovate, acumipale, 
seriate^ wrinkled, aUeroate; flowers iu heads, while*—Na- 
, five of the West Indies* 

18. Lantftna Alba. Stem unarmed ; leaves ovate, serrate ; 
flowers in axillary sessile heads, white: they come out In 

K irs, and sit close to the branches*—This species was sent 
m Campeachy by Dr. Houston^r 

Laphego; a genus of the class Triandria, order Dlgynia. 
—Qbheric Cuaeacter. Cali^: glume tlirec-valVed; 
valves alternate, ovate-obloug, acuminate, veniricosc, cartila¬ 
ginous, strialed, mu Heated, one-flowered. Coroi/a: ; 

the larger valve oblong, ventricose, acute, meuibranceous, 
opposite the caliciire glume, and of the same length; tlie 
sutler one lanceolate, received by the margins of the larger 
in the bosom of the calicine glume. Necfary : Iwo-leaved; 
leaflets lanceolate, acute. Stamina: fllutneuta three, capil¬ 
lary, length of the floscule; anther^e roundish. Phtii: ger- 
meii ovate; styles two, capillary ; stigmas villose. Pericarp: 
none. Corolla: includes the seed. Seed: single, ovate, 
compressed. Observer, The spikelet is ovate, compressed, 
three or four-flowered; all the flowers received by the calicine 
valve, and hermaphrodite; sometimes there is a fifth floscule, 
caliculated in like manner, but imperfet. It is singular 
that each floscule has its calicine glume; and tbat the 
exterior valve of the corolla is directed iuwards, or towards 
the sliaft of the sprkelet, but the interior one js turned oul- 
wsrda; whence the corolla becomes inverse or resupine,— 
This Grass has beeu already described under Cenchriis 
Raeemoaua; which see. 

Lapaana: a genus of the class Sjngenesia, order Poly- 
gainia Squalls*— Generic Character* CalU: common 
t^culated, ovate, cornered ; scales of the tube eight, equal, 
linear,hoUow-caticulated, keeled, sharp; of the base six, itubri- 
uted, small, the alternate one smallest. Corolla: compound 
imbricated, uniform; coroLlulea hermaphrodite, about sixteen, 
equal; proper one-petal led, Jigulate, truncated, five-toothed. 
5fmtna; filamenta five, capillary, very short; antherse 
cytindric, tubular. PtsItV.* germen somewhat oblong; style 
filiform, length of the stamina; stigma bifid, reflex, P^i~ 
ceprp: none. Cafir; ovate, converging. Seeds: solitary, 
oblrag, cylindric, three-sided, striated* Down: none. Re- 
eeptacU: naked, flat. Observe^ The second species has a 
down to the seed, and so has the fifth in some instances* 
^8£NT1AL Character* Calix; calicled, each of the 
inner scales channelled* Recepiaclt: naked. Authors are I 
by no means agreed respecting this genus: Some would unite 
it with Hyoieris; others with Crepis, Haller and Gmrtner 
ngard Hyonrii fesHda^ as a species of Lapsana ; the latter 
placet tim lecond species under the name of Zaciniha ; the 
third and fifib, under that of Rhagadiotus^ Pallas made a 
new nous of the fiiurth species, under the name of Kolpinia \ 
but ^ re is no end of these diflfereoces in the class Synge*, 
oeiia.-The species are, 

L. Lapsana Commanis; Cemmm Nipplewort, Calices of 


root annual; stem upright, stiff, from two to four leet high; 
branches smooth ; florets yellow, from fifteen to eigliteen*— 
Common all over Europe in hedges, sbady and waste places, 
and all cultivated grounds; flowering during most of the sum¬ 
mer months* Nature has amply supplied the want of 1 bat 
down to the seed, with which most of this class are furnished, 
by the great abundance which every plant produces* It 
derives the English name from ils supposed efficacy in curing 
sore nipples. Dr* VVitlkertng calls it Dock Cresses* At 
Constantinople it is said to be eaten raw. Just before it 
comes into flower* It is a common weed, and universally 
known* 

2. Lapsana Zacinlha; Werted Nipplewort, Calices of 
the fruit torn lose, depressed, blutil, sessile; stem subdichn- 
tomous, striated, slilhsh: flowers sessile, peudulous whilst 
young; corollas tawny uudcrncatij, yellow above; root-leaves 
lyrale, acute; sleni-leaves sagittate, embracing, tooHied.— 
Native of the south of Europe. 

3. Lapsana Slellata; Starry Nipplewort, Calices of (be 
fruit spreading all round ; raysawl-simped; stem leaveslauceo* 
late, undivided; afenis inclined and branched; flow'crs small, 
appearing in July.—Native of the south of F(J:ncc, Italy, 
and Spain, 

4. Lapsana Kolpiura; Small Nipplewort, Calices of the 
fruit spreading; rays spreading iu a l^ow, oud i::ajicated ; 
leaves linear. It is an annual plant, resembLiig the preced¬ 
ing ; flowers in July; and is a Jialivc of Siberia and the 
Levant. 

5* Lapsana Rliagadiolus ; Nippleufort. Cali¬ 

ces of the fruit spreading all round ; ia}s awl-shaped : leaves 
lyrate; stem hcrbiiceous, cntiuid, u fool aud a hfilf idgb, 
upright, round, striated ; flowers safiVon-colourcd, on sub¬ 
divided, smooth, termiua1iii« peduacics; some of the seeds 
have a hairy down, others none. It flowers in June and 
July.—Native of Jstj ia, the Lcvaiit, and Codiin-chimt* 

Dorch Tree. See Pirtvs, , 

Lark^pwr, See Daiphinivm. 

Laserpithtm ; a genus of tlic class renlandria, order Bigy- 
nia.—fjKNERJC CtiARACTKK. Ctilix: umbel universal, 
Vtry large, wiiit from twenty to forty rays; partial with a 
great many rays, flat; tuvolucic universal maiiy-leavcd, 
small; paitjal nany-ieavi^d, small; pcriantli proper five- 
toothed, obscure. CoraUa: universal uniform; floscujea 
all fertile; proper of five petals, which are iuflet-emargiuatcd, 
almost equal, spreading* Siainina: filament a five, bristly, 
the length of the corolla; antherx simple. Pistil: germen 
roundish, inferior ; styles two, thickish, acuminated, distant; 
stigmas obtuse, spreading. Pericarp: none; fruit oblong, 
angulated with eight longitudinal membranes, bipartile* 
Seeds: two, very large, oblong, semicyliudric, fiat on one side, 
on the other furnished at the back and margins with mem¬ 
branes (four in all). Observe. The seed of the ninth species 
is furrowed, and without inembr^es. Essential Charac¬ 
ter* Petals : bent in, emarginate, spreading; fruit oblong, 
with eight membranaceous angles.—Most of the plants of this 
genus are very hardy, and will thrive in any soil and situa¬ 
tion : sow the seeds in autumn, and the plants wilJ come up 
in the spring; but when they arc sown in spring, the seeds 
commonly remain iu the ground a whole year; transplant 
them the following autumn, where they are designed to 
remain, for they send out long deep rods, which are 
frequently broken by transplanting them when large; 
place them three feet asunder* They will decay to the 
ground every autumn, but the roots continue many years, 
and require no other culture but to clear them from weeds. 
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and dig bctweeo the roots every spring.--The species 

are, 

' 1. Laaerpitium Latifolium; Broad-imved Lastrtport, 
Leaflets cordate, gash-serrate ; root aboot the thickness of a 
Anger, striking two feet into the ground; stem round, 
striated, green, with a glaucous hhioiu on It, sinootli, Ailed 
with white pith; umbel upright, flat, or somewhat convex, 
in the largest half a foot in diameter, composed of very 
many, round, striated rays; Aowers white; petals iuflex, 
obcordate, almost equal. It varies so much that it might be 
mistaken for a diflerent species. This acrid aromatic plant has 
something of bitterness, and seems to merit a place among 
the aromatic alimulants, emmenagogvies, and aperient sudo- 
rifics; the root is the hottest part of the plant, the whole 
of which U used in medicine by the peasants and farriers of 
some countries, but not by regular practiliooers. It flowers 
lu July, and ripens seed in September*—Native of many 
parta of Europe. 

2* Laserpitium Trilohum; Cotuntbine-Uaied Lasfrwort, 
Leaflets tbree-lobed, gashed ; root perennial, rouud, a foot 
or more in length, uicli abundance of Abres at top, blackish 
on the outside, white within, wilb a yellowish pith in the 
middle, smelling when bruised, and having a bitter unplea¬ 
sant taste; stem round, from four to six feet in height, 
marked with lines but not grooved. Arm, upright, shining, 
glaucous green, becoming dark purple with age, having 
bradiiate branches, and an aromatic sweetish taste; petals 
small, white,, attenuated at the base* It flowers from May 
to July,—Native of the Levant and Austria. 

3* Laserpitium GaUicum; French LnsertvorL Leaflets 
wedge-form, forked ; root perennial; stem not much branch- 
ed, and having only one or two (seldom three) leaves at the 
lower part; it varies with entire rounded leaflets; indeed, 
few plants vary mure. It flowers in June and July.—Native 
of the south of Europe. 

4. Laserpitium Silieffolium. Root many, forked ; stem 
smooth ; leaflets pinuatiAd, with lanceolate segments; stem 
on open rocky hills, perennial, one or two lines thick, and 
tiomeiimes not more than a span high ; in a lower situation 
among bushes, and on the borders of woods, il grows to 
the height of four feet, with a stem the thickness of a pen ; 
umbels close, flattish, composed of numerous rays; petals 
white or yellowish, almost equal, inflex, cordate, almost 
upright; anthenn pale; seeds elliptic,—Native of Carniola 
and Italy. 

6. Laserpitium Angustlfolium ; Narroto-ieaved Laserwert. 
Leaflets lanceolate, quite entire, sessile; flowers while; seeds 
winged, curled. Et flowers in June and July,—Native of the 
southern parts of Europe. 

G. Laserpitium Prulenicum. Leaflets lanceolate, quite 
entire, the outmost united; root perennial; stem hirsute; 
seeds pubescent, acrid, and aromatici—Native of Prussia, 
Leipstc, Ausiria, Carniola, Dauphitiy, and Italy. 

7* Laserpitium Daurieum. 8tem spotted; leaflets pinna- 
tlAd, acuminate ; root subfusiform, the thickness of a Anger, 
dirty white, with Ihickish Abrca all round; stem upright, 
firm, round, marked with lines, flstular, shining, branched 
from the axils of most of the upper leaves, green, with dark 
purple spots; root and stem-leaves tripinnate, the upper 
ones pinnate; petals white, sometimes one or two half pur¬ 
ple. This is a biennial plant, the whole of which is smooth, 
has some smelt when bruised, and a slightly aromatic acrid 
taste.—Native country unknown. 

8. Laserpitium Peucedanoides. Leaflets linear-lanceolate, 
veined, striated, distinct; flowers white; stem a foot high.— 
Native of Monte Baldo. 


0. Laserpitium Siler; Meuntain LasrrworL Leafletf 
oval lanceolate, quite entire, pettoled; root perennial, with 
a thick head, which is crowned wilh abundant bristly remains 
of fornicr leaves, a foot and a half in length, the tbicknest 
of the human thumb, round, with an irregular brown bark, 
fleshy, and white within, with a yellowish pith; the whole 
plant smooth ; leaves manifold, pinnate, smelling when 
bruised, aromatic, scarcely acrid, not pleasant; universat 
umbel convex, from four 1o eight inches in diameter; ray* 
roundish, smooth on the back, striated, and roughish above, 
twenty or more; petals white, almost equal, inflex, cordate, 
spreading very much, wide; seeds flat and striated ou one 
side, convex on the other, with four narrow membranaceous 
wings; with raised lines between them, having a strong smell 
of'cumin, and an aromatic subacrid bitter taste; the root 
is extremely bitter, and might be useful In fevers, cachexies, 
loss of appetite, ; an infusion of it in wine has been 
successfully given in disorders of the stomach; it yields an 
aromatic resinous juice on being wounded, and, being made 
into a syrup, is recommended in disorders of the breasL It 
flowers in July and August, and ripens seed in September. 
—Native of Austriu, Switzerland, and France. 

10. Laserpitium DiflTusum. Leaves superdecompound; 
leaflets linear, awl-sbaped, somewhat hairy; universal invo¬ 
lucres lanceolate, mcmbiunaceous; root perennial, striking 
very deep, and but little branched ; stem a foot and a half 
high, terminated by one or two umbels, solid, smooth, 
slightly striated; umbels very numerous, convex; petals 
white.—Native of Switzerland, France, and Italy, 

11. Laserpitium Lucidum; Shining L^serwort* Leaves 
superdeconipound, linear, awl-shaped ; universal Involucre 
smooth, pinnate; root woody, large, with several forks, 
crowned with bristles and scales of fallen leaves; stem 
straight, grooved, half a foot high; flower often purple ; the 
petals a little unequal, inflex, cordate. It flowers in July.— 
Native of Switzerland. 

]2. Laserpitium Chirouium. Leaflets obliquely cordate; 
pelioles hirsute.—Nutiveof Montpellier in the south of France. 

13. Laserpitium Ferulaceum ; Fennel-/tared Laiertcort. 
Leaflets linear. It flowers in June.—Native of the Levant* 
It requires a warm situation. 

14. Laserpiliuin Simplex, Scape naked; leaflets simple; 
leaves pinnate multiAd, acute, linear; umbel semiglobular; 
root perennial, knobbed, and often multiplied at top, so as 
to produce several stems, which are only two or three 
inches high, terminated by a solid* rounded, reddish umbel; 
petals white, with a tinge of red.—Native of the mountains 
of Switzerland, Austria, and Dauphiny. 

15* Laserpitium Aclphjlla, Stem sheathed ; petioles di¬ 
lated ; leaves digitate, linear, elongated, mucronale.—Native 
of New Zealand ; found iu Queen Charlotte's Sound. 

Lfisfrwort* See Liasapitintn. 

Laeiotioma; a genus of the class Telratidria, order Mouo- 
gynia.— Genekic Character. Caltx : perianth one- 
leafed, very short, Ave-parted; divisions acute; at its base 
two opposite scales. Coroifa: one-petal ted, funneLform ; 
tube cytindric; border four-cleft; divisions acute, villose. 
Stamina: Alamenta four, capillary, villose a I the base, in¬ 
serted info the lube of the corolla ; antherte oblon;r. Pistil: 
germen ovale, superior; style longer than the corolla; stigma 
obtuse. : capsule orbiculale, one-celled, with a 

brittle bark, two, bemisjiherical. Essential Cha¬ 

racter. Calij :; very short, Ave-t>etal]ed, with two acute 
scales. Carolfa: funnel fortn, four-cleft. CapsaU: orbicu* 
late, one-celled, two-seeded.-The only knowu species is, 

1* Lasiostoma ftouhumon. This is a shrub, with a trunk 
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sereti or eight'f«t iu height^ and six or seven inches in 
diUMtec, with a gta^iifa, irregular, rugged bark, and a ivhdish 
wood ;* branches and branohlets opposite, covered uith a 
rnneC down; Iba branclilets are knubbed, and at each joint 
have-a-pair of leaves, which are entire, smooth, oval, ending 
in.a point, and three^oerved underneath; they are of a very 
pale gteea, and on very short petioles; the largest are two 
inehes long, and an- inch and lour lines in breadth; dowers 
iit imall axillary corymbs, on a smalt peduncle which lias 
two scales at .the b^e; they are opposite, in pair^, and 
alnoat sessile; corolla white; capsule yellow; from the 
asib of the leaves there spring at intervals simple tendrils, 
two inclws and a half long, curved bach in form of a cross 
at top, where they become thicker: by means of ihese 
tenditlsi, the branches support themselves on the neij^hbour- 
ing trees* A variety occurs with suiooth branches, larifcr 
leaves, smaller flowers and fruits ; it has no jendrits, i»ut 
the braoefaes are straight. This shrub is called Uouhakamon 
by the Cartbs.—It is tn flower and fruit during the tuontlis ot 
October and November, and is found on the bank^ of iJn- 
river Sinemari, in Guiaua, forty Leagues from its mouth, 

lAithrtiea; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Aiigio- 
spenDia.--G£NEnic Character* Caiix: perthoth ojje- 
kafM, campanulate, straight; mouth deeply four-cleff. 
fiprelb; ooe-petalled, ringent; tube lunger than thecalix; 
border ringent, ventricose; upper lip i:onuave, galea(ed, 
broad, with a narrow booked tip; lower lip less reflex, 
obtuse, Irifid. iVeefor^,* an emarginate glandule, depressed 
on each side, very short, inserted into the receptacle of the 
flower at the other corner of the gernien. Stamina: blii- 
neota four, awl-^shaped, length of the corolla, hid under 
*he upper lip ; antiierx obtuse, deprci»!»edi converging, 
PiMiz germen globose, compressed; style liliform, leiJS[tb 
and situatmn of the stamina; stigma truncated, nodding, 
Ptricarp: capsule roundish, obtuse with a point, one celicd, 
two-valved, elastic, coated with a very large spreading calix. 
Setdti few, suhglotiose, aflixed to the middle of the valves. 
OAisrve, It approaches nearly, on account of its gtundule, to 
Orobanthtm Essential Character. CW/j; four-cJcft; 
gland depressed at the base of the suture of the germeu; 
CaptuU: one celled,-The species are, 

1. Latiinea Clandestina. Stem branched almost under 
groniid ; flowers upright, solitary; root (hick, long, fibrous; 
leaves thick, sharp, and very short.—Native of France, (he 
Pyrenees, and Italy. 

2. Lathrica Phelypaea. Corollas spreading, bell-si japed. 
This is a tender juicy plant, a palm and Iialf high; stem 
surrounded by abundance of soft sticculmt leaves, broad 
at the base, and ending in a sharp point; from the top come 
out three or four tubular funnebshaped flowers, an inch 
or an inch and a half in length, of a yellow colour, divided 
at top into five svgmeats. The structure of the flower is 
certainly very different from that of Latlirsca, 

fl. Laliirtea Anblutum. Lips of the corollas undivided. — 
Native of llu? Levant. 

4, Lailirva Sejuamaria; Great Taothwart, Stem quite 
■ioiple; corollas pendulous; lower lip Irifid; root headed, 
hmiiched, and surrounded with white succulent scaten; it 
is parukiiicul, and generally attached to the roots of Elms, 
Uixelf, or «ome other trees iu a shady situation; flowers 
ia u spike, from one side of the stem, in a double row; 
corolla pate purple or flesh-coloured, except the lower lip, 
which ii white; the upper lip U rather short and truncaie. 
Tha flowera appear in April, emerging from the <lecHyed 
leuvet of trees, anjODg which the plant is mostly fouud half 
bulled* The Engluh naoie, Toithmrt^ is derived from the rr- 
tJ7, 


; seiiibjance of the scaly roots (o the human foreteeth, and 
hence it was fancied hijmerly to be good for the tooth ache. 
—Native of most parts id Europe; with us it is found near 
IVlaidstone,^ in Koni; Ihiiefield, in AJiddlesex ; Exton, near 
Stamford; in the wood:* of Derbysliire; at Conzick'Sear, 
near Kettdal, Westnioieland ; and near Gainsford, in Dur¬ 
ham ; ill Scotland it lias been observed at Mevisbank, 
towards Las wade, four or five miles from Edinburgh ; and 
in ftlorvern, near ilie Sound of Mull, 

Latht;rit» : a geuus of the clas'^ Diadelphia, order Decan- 
driii.—G eneric Charactkh. Culi^e : oue kufrd, half 
fivc'Cleft, bell shaped ; divisions lanceolate, sharp; the two 
upper oucs sfi^trter, the lowest longer. Corotia: papilion¬ 
aceous ; staiulurd obcordate, very large, reflex on ihe sides 
and lip; wings oblong, luniilale, short, obtuse. Kcef: half- 
orbirulate, size of the wings, and wider than the wings, 
i gaping inwards in the middle. Stamina: filamcnia diadel- 
phous, (single and ^il^e-clefl) rising upwards; antherae round¬ 
ish. : germen <oiiiprcssed, ohlong. linear; style 

erected upwards, flat, wider above, uilh a sJmrp tip ; stigma 
Iroui liie iiiuhllk- of the style to the lip villose in froni. Pt'ri- 
carff: h uuuic very long, cylindric or comprcssetl, acutuiuate, 
<uie celli d, Idvulvc. Stcdic several, cylmdrfc, globose, or 
but iiMle cornered, Essential Cu ARACTER. CWjJ t: two 
ujipCi :;e"ineni' shorter; style flat, villose above, broader at 
the rnd.—All the plants of tins genus may be propagated 
f»y sowing tin ir seeds cither in spring or autumn ; but those 
sowEL iu uulunm, should Jiave a lif^lit soil and a warm situa¬ 
tion. where (he phints will abide the wLuter, flovver early in 
the followrng spring, and ripen iheir seeds in July; hut those 
which are s^^wn in spring should have an open exposure, 
and may be planted upon almost any soil, if nul too wet, 
for they are uoi lender plants, nor do ihey reqtjjre much 
culture. They shouhl all be sown where they are designed 
to remain, fnr I hey seldom succeed when they are trans¬ 
planted, unless it he done white the jdants are young; so 
that where they Rre sown for ornament, there should be four 
or five seeds sown in a small patch, iu <lifferent parts of the 
borders of tlie flower garden ; when they come up, weed 
them carefully, and when they are grown two or three inches 
high, put some sticks down to support them, otlterwise (hey 
will irail on the ground, or on whatever plants stand near 
them, and heconie unsightly.——The species are, 
tVifh one-Jiowered Peduncles* 

1* Lathyrus Apliaca; Yrlloiv LathjfruSf or VetchUng* 
Peduncles onc-flowered ; tendrils leafless; stipules sagiliate- 
cordate ; root arniual, fibrous ; stem from a foot to eighteen 
inches more in heiehtt trailing, or climbing, four-cornered, 
smooth; flowers siiuil), solitary, axillary; corolla, standard 
yellow, striped on the inside with blue lines; wings yellow, 
neaily round, the leEigth of the keel, with two unequal 
paler claws; keel pale sulphur-coloured, cloven behind.— 
Native of most parts of Europe, in corn-fields* chiefly in 
liffht land, flowering in Jttne, July, and August. It has 
been observed near Tottenham and Enfield, but is not com- 
moQ near Ltmdon, and between Bungay and Norwich; it is 
not uncommon in Cambridgeshire. 

2. Lathyrus Nissulia ; Crimean Laihi/rus, or Grass Fetch* 
Peduncles one flowered ; leaves siiriple ; stipules awl-shaped; 
stem upright, suuple, angitlar, twLsted, sliginly hairy ; corolla 
beautiful crimson colour; hence (he floilers are so elegant 
that Jt dcservi ^ to he admitted into (he garden, I'lie young 
plant before it flowers is so like a grass, owing to its aim- 
plo grRSsy leaves, that an experienced botanist might fiiil to 
discover it, .e^peeiatly among mowing gra^s, where it usually 
occurs : it is also found on the borders of corn-fields, 
E 
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amoDg bushes and in woods; but does not appear to be very 
commoa in England, which certainty may arise from Us being 
BO liable to be overlooked. It bas been observed at Riptoo^ 
in Hmttmgdooshire; at Hadoam, in Cambridgeshire; near 
Ampthilbparkp in Bedfordshire; in Cottonheld, Stafford ; at 
Belmont; and in various parts of Staffordshire; in Hadsor- 
wood, near Droll wicU; about Teignmoutb; near Wick 
Clifts; and at Dulwiob, Peckham, and StreathaiUj in the 
neigh l^urhood of London. 

3. Lathyrus Sphsricus. Peduncles one-flowered, awned ; 

tendrils two-leaved, quite simple; leaflets ensiform ; stem 
angular, three sided at top; flowers small, like those of the I 
preceding.—Native place unknown. ! 

4. La thy rus Amphicarpos; Subterranenn Lath^nu^ or ! 
Earth Pta. Peduncles oue*flowered, longer than the calix; 
tendrils two-leaved, quite simple ; root annual, flliform, with 
here and there ovate-sessile tubercles; flowers pale purple; 
Btema several, weak, ancipital, or two-edged ; there are other 
stems destitute of leaves, roundish, creeping underground, 
whitish, and bearing flowers and fruit absolutely perfect, 
and resembling those on the stems above ground, except 
that the flowers ate smaller, and do not exiwud. From this 
singular peculiarity, it has ubtained its English names.—^Na¬ 
tive of the Levant. 

6. Lathyrus Cicera; Fiat-podded Latki/rwt or Dwarf 
ChirhUnff Vetch. Peduncles one-flowered; tendrils two- 
Icaved; legumes ovate, compressed, channelled on the back ; 
root annual, simple; flower of a middling size; corolla 
white or pale yellow, or red and white, very seldom blue, 
sometimes quite red, or deep purple. It flowers in June and 
July.^Native of France and Spain. 

0. Lathyrus Salivas ; Common hatk^rus^ or Bint Chickling 
Vetek^ Peduncles one^flowered ; tendrils two or four-leaved; 
kfumes ovate, compressed, two-edged at the back. The 
same btbit as the prece<1iag; flower twice as large, generally 
white, sometimes tinged with purple, or having a rose-coloured 
standard,, or blue or blue and white variegated, in its native 
couDtrief; but in our gardens it is distJuguUhed by the blue 
colour of tbe corolla, though we sometimes have a milk- 
white variety. The seed-pods afford a more certain mark 
of distinction, being unusually short, broad, and winged on 
tbe back. In several parts of the continent, a white light 
pleasant bread ts made from the flour of this pulse ; but it 
produced such dreadful effects, that the dukes of Wirtem- 
berg forbad the use of it by edict in 1671, 1705, and 1714. 
Mixed with wheat flour in half the quantity, it makes very 
good bread, that appears to be harmless; but bread made 
of this flour only, has brought ou a owst surprising rigidity 
of tbe Itmba in those who have used it for a continuance ; 
insomuch that the exterior muscles could not by any means 
be reduced, or have their natural action restored. These 
symptoms usually appeared od a sudden, without any previous 
pain; but sometimes they were preceded by a weakness and 
disagreeable sensation about the knees; baths both hot and 
cold, fomentations, and ointments of various kinds, have 
been tried without effect; insomuch that it is regarded as 
incurable, and being neither very painful nor fatal, those 
who were seiaed with il usuallv submit to it with patience. 
Swine fattened with the meal, lost the use of iheir limbs, 
but grew very fat lying upon the ground. A horse, fed 
some months on the dried herb, was said to have his legs 
perfectly rigid* Cows are reported to grow lean on it, but 
sheep not to be affected. Pigeons, especially if young, lose 
the power of walking by feeing on the seed; poultry will 
not readily touch it; but geese eat it witboul any apparent 
detriment; and as it is commonly sown ia Switicrtm for 


soiling hones, and the cattle there feed on the herb without 
any barm, it: would be well worth the trouble of ascertaio- 
ing, wiietber the noxious qualities of this plant do not 
greatly, if not entirely, depend upon the soil in which it is 
cultivated, for it has been already observed, tliat the seed 
is much more deleterious frooi a strong, fat, moist sod, than 
froiD dry lands. The FJoreniine peasants eat it boiled, or 
mixed with wheat flour, in tbe quantity of one-fourth, 
without receiving any harm. In the countries where it U 
cultivated, tbe seeds are sown at the end of August or the 
beginning of September, or in the spring, and in siroog 
ground ; for in a light dry soil, the roots are very weak, and 
it is apt to be destroyed by spring frosts. Its produce is 
very abundant, and the culture not being expensive, is very 
general m some parts. 

7* Lalhyrus Juconi^picuus; Small-Jlowtrtd Lfithyruo* 
Peduncles one-flowered, shorter thiin the calix; tetidrili 
two-leaved, simple ; leaflets lanceolale; root annual; stand¬ 
ard and wings of the corolla deep red ; keel pale,—Native 
of tlie Levani. 

6. Ladivrus Setifolius; NGrrewdeaved hathprus* Peduu- 
cles one-fiowered; tendrils two-baved; leaflets setaceous, 
linear.—Found near Montpellier; and on Monte Baido, in 
Italy. 

9- Lathyrus Angtdatns. Peduncles one-flowered, awned; 
tendrils two leaved, quite simple; leaflets linear; stipulea 
lanceolate.—Naiive caintry unkowu. 

10. Lathyrus Arliculatus; Jointcd-podded Lathprui. Pe¬ 
duncles one or iwo-flowered; lendrils maLiy-leaved; leafleu 
alternate; the flower has the keel of tbe pea; standard 
bright red, with white w iiigs and keel.—Naiive of the south 
of Europe, 

** With Ucihjlowcrcd PtduncU§. 

11. Lathyrns Odoratus ; Sweet hatPea, Peduu- 
cles two-flowered; tendrils two-ieavod : leaflets ovate oblong: 
legumes hirsute. This is an annual plant, which rises from 
three to four feet high, by means of its long claspers or 
tendrils. The flower-stalks come out at the joints, are about 
six inches long, and sustaiu two large flowers, which have a 
strong odour; and are succeeded by oblong hairy pods, 
having four or live roundish seeds in eacli. In the common 
sort, the corolla has dark purple standards, with the keel 
and wings of a light blue. Other varieties are, the white; 
the pink, with a white keel and the wings pale blush colour ; 
the pink or blush-coloured i^tandard, with both keel and 
wings white; the rose-coloured standard, whh the wings and 
keel pale blue: those that have a mixture of red with 
white or pale blue, are called Painted Ladies. There is aUo 
a variety of the common dark sort, with the keel pule violet, 
and the wings dark violet- According to Llnncus, tbe com¬ 
mon dark sort is a native of Sicily, und the Fainted Lady 
of Ceylon. They all deserve e place in every pood garden, 
as well for their fragrance as their beauty. The Garden- 
ersp who tabc Sweet Peas for the London markets, sow them 
in the autumn in pots, and secure them from severe weather, 
by placing them in hot-bed frames, by which means they 
can bring them early to market They may be continued itt 
flower the whole summer by repeated sowings in the spring; 
and must be watered frequently when sown in pots. 

12. Lathyrus Annuus; Two-Jlowered Fe/fotc Annual ha* 
ihgruo. Peduncles two-flowered ; leodrils two-leaved; leaf* 
lets ensiform; legumes smooth; stipules two-parted. Thit 
rises with a climbing stalk five or six feet bign, having (wo 

; membranes or wings running from joint to joint; the flowera 
are tmad, yellow, and succeeded by long Uperpods ermtun- 
ing Mveril roundisb seeds*—Native of France aod Spain. 
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IB, LAthyrot PruticoBUS; Shrubby Lathyrus. Stem 
•hnbby; pedoodei two-floweml; leaves piiiuatc, tomeutose: 

on thott, white, tomeatose peduncles, with 
OM bnwte to each flower; corolla yellow; calix globular. 
—Natite of Peru, on the hills near Huaouco* 

14. Latbyrua Tiugitanus; Tangier Lathyrus or Pea. 
Pedttncles twf>*flower^; tendrils two-leaved; leaflets alter- 
Bate, lanceolate, smooth ; stipules crcscent-sbaped,—Native 
of Batbiry. The flowers are beautirul, and worth culti- 
ntion. 

10, Lathyrus ClymenaiD; yarious;fiowered Laihyiits. 
PeduBoles two-flowered ; tendrils many leaved ; stipules 
tootbedp—Native of the Levant. 

*** PedtaicicB mavy-floitered, 

IB, Ladiyrut Hirsutus; Hairy Laihy7'us. Peduncles 
covivoaly three-flowered; tendrils two4eaved; leaflets lan¬ 
ceolate; legumes hirsute; seeds rugged; stems angular, 
twttted, slightly hairy; flowers ao inch or an inclk and hair 
ftoin each other; corolla purple, with yellow lines witliiii* 
—Native of many parti of Europe. It is not common in 
England, bnt was (bund by Mr. Miller in places overspread 
with brambles near Hnckere) in Essex, in winch county it 
has been since observed about Hockley and Raleigh, and hi 
other parts of Roebford hundred; also near Muuden church, 
and Liydon Hall, in Dengy hundred; found likewise upon 
tbe hills north of Pensford, on the Bristol road ; and between 
PcDsfotd and Keynsham, in Somersetshire. It flowers tn July. 

17, Lathy nis Tuherosus ; Tuberous Latbyrtte. Fed uncles 
muay-flowered ; tendnU two-leaved ; leaders oval; interuodes 
nak^; root creeping, putting out irregular tubers, about 
as bigas those of the Pig Nut, covered with a brown skin. 
Tbe^ shoot up several weak trailing stalks; corollas deep 
red.—This plant ts cultivated in fioMand for tbe roots, 
which are sold in the market, and eaten, there. With us it 
is only cultivated fur ornament, being a beautiful hardy 
pcretmml, rescmblitig the Everlasting Pea^ hut of an humbler 
g^wth; It should however be intr<^uced with caution, on 
account of its creeping roots, and is perhaps better suited 
to the undipped hedge of the pleasure-ground, than the 
border of tbe flower-garden. It flowers in July and August. 
—Native of France, Germany, Flanders, Holland, Swit;fer^ 
land, Atulria, and Siberia, This is a most noxious weed to the 
huibanditiaD, and exceedingly ddficult to extirpate. In Eng¬ 
land it ts propagated by tbe tubers of tbe root, and thrives 
but on light ground. 

18. Lathyrus Pratensis; Meadow Lalhyrut* Peduncles 
taany-flowered; tendrils two^leaved, quite simple; leaflets 
ItDceolate; root perennial, creeping; stems a foot or eighteen 
inchea b^b, and sometimes three feet or even more 
ID length; flowers in a raceme; corolla yellow. In old 
autbon^ this plant is much reprobated as a vile weed, that 
qmadsiniich by means of its creeping roots; and accord- 

Hr. Hiller excludes it from gardens. Many modern 
wntera however recoin mend it as an excellent food for cattle, 
and not without reason, since its quality is good, and it bears 
a large burden of succulent leafy stalks. Among its patrons 
we observe Linoeus, Haller, Schreber, Anderson, Curtis, 
and Young. Mr- Swayne, however, asserts that it does not 
•cem at all agreeable to cattle, and that^ where they have a 
choice of feed, they seldont touch it. But with respect to 
thia, and many other leguminous plants, it is unfliir to infer 
that they are disigiecable to cattle, because they do not feed 
npoo tIteiB in a ftuitiug state. They may still be excellent 
bay, and the cattle may be fond of tlie young succulent 
hamge. Ha amtiona another difficolty, which is not so 
easily renoted; tUs ti^ that it prodnees very few seeds, and 
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that those few are, for the most part, devoured by a species 
of Curcutio. Probably with care in h garden, a suflicient 
quantity of seed might W produced; or. if not, we might have 
recourse to the ordinary methods of increasing perennial 
plants, by the roots, layers, or cutliugs. This, togeliier 
with other leguminous plants, are best mixed with good 
grasses in permanent meadows. Mr. Curtis informs us that he 
observed a piece of slifl' soil belou^ing to Lord Loughborough 
near Mitcham, which produced an excel lent crop, consisting 
chiefly of this plant and Festuca Fralousis. There could not 
well be a betler mixture than this made by Uft for a strong 
land. The f^nglish names are, Common Yellow or Meadow 
Velclding, and Tare Everlasting. Ltnnetis says that horses, 
kine, shetp^ and goals* eat it; swine refuse it; ihe badger is 
said to feed on it.—Native of meadows, pastures, woods, 
diickets, and hedges, in most parts of Europe, flowering from 
June to Augusi. 

ID, Lathy I us Sylvesiris; IVitd LafkyruSt or Narrow-ltated 
Evfy/fisfing Pt^a. Peduncles nmiiy-flowered; tendrils two¬ 
leaved; leaflets ensiforiu; intemodes membranaceous; root 
percnnbl; stems six feet or more in height, climbing or 
trailing, spreading widely, branched, winged, and smooth; 
corolla red and white; standard large, rose-coloured, faintly 
neUeti-veiued; wings violet: keel whitish green. This U 
distiijgLilsIied fruin the next s|>ecies l>y the leaves not being 
broader than the sletii, and ihree f ibbed, and the flowers of a 
much smaller si 2 e; aud though greatly Interior to it, it is often 
met with in gardens.—Native of most parts of Europe. In 
England it is found between Caslle Camps and Bartlow, in 
Cambridgeshire; between Bath ami Bristol ; near Conway, in 
Wales: btiween Persfiore aud Eckington, in Worcestershire; 
on Shelton bank near Salop; and near Peihsford, in Somerset¬ 
shire: in the vicinity of London it is rare, but has beea 
observed in the Oak-of honour Wood near Peckham; aud it 
grows abundantly in many parts of Kent and Bedfordshire. 

Lathyrus Latifoliua; Broad-leaved Lathyruot or 
lasiirtg Pea. Pednudes many-flowered ; tendrils two-leaved; 
leaflets ovate, or lanceolate; internodesmembranaceous; root 
perennial: stalks several, thick, cLimhing by means of ten* 
drds to (he height of six or eight feet, or even higher lu 
w'oods: these die to (he ground in autumn, and uew ones 
rise in the spring from the same root; corolla pale purplish 
rose-colour.—I'his is a showy plant for shrubberies, wilderness 
quarters, arbours, and trellis work ; but too large and rampaat 
for the borders of the common flower-garden. Bees resort 
much to it, and the flowers furnish tln^m with abundance of 
honey. It yields a great quarjlity both of green fodder and 
seeds; but in what degree (he former might be agreeable to 
cattle, and the latter to pigeons or poultry, must be seen by 
experience. It is a native of many parts of Europe, in hedges 
and woods. Mr. Kar observed it, about u century and a half 
ago, in I he Cambridgeshire woods, and it still keeps its post 
there. It is also found on the rocks near Red Neese, by 
Whitehaveu; and at Severn Stoke Copse, in Worcestershire. 
Tbe flowers appear at the end of June and begiuning of July. 

21. Lathyrus HeteropbyiJus. Peduncles mauy-fluwered; 
tendrils two and four leaved; leaflets lanceolate; interoodea 
membranaceous; root perennial; stems quadrangular, winged, 
two wings broader, three or four feet high ; flowers tn racemes 
of about six together; standard and wings flesh coloured; 
keel whitish.— Native of Sweden, Switzerland, France, and 
Silesia. 

22. Lathyrus Faiustrii; Mareh Lathyrus, Peduncles 
many'flowered ; tendrils raany-leaved ; stipules lanceolate; 
root perenniaL creeping; whole plant smooth; stems from 
three to four feet high when supported, but Uitle bruached 
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anrl ivin|;ed; Oowera in erect racemes; corolla vivid purple 
bluCp Of great beauty.^Native of many parts of Europe, iu 
moist woods and pastures, but not common in England; it 
bas however been found iu Peckliam held on tbe back of 
Southwark; in a wood near Abingdon; near Ranaugh and 
Btirgltp in Norfolk ; Litili; Eversdeti and Bardwelt Fens, in 
Cambridgeshire; in East Fen, Liucolnshire; on Bardon Hill 
and in Cliorley Forest, Leicestershire; and iu Laucasbire, 
Yorkshire, and Scotlandn 

23. Lathyrus Pisifornus; Siberian Lath^rui. Pedimcloa 
fnany*flowercd ; tendrils rnany-leaved; stipules ovate, broader 
than the leaflet; root perennial; plant growing like the pea; 
corolla with the standard and wings wliitisli with purple 
veins. It flowers in June.—Native of Siberia. 

24. Lathyrus Myrtifolius. Stalk naked, tetragonal; sti¬ 
pules half sagittate, laticeolalef acuminate; leaflets four, 
oblougdanceoiale, acute, mucronate, veJiose-reticuUte; pe¬ 
duncles longer than the leaf; commonly three-flowered. It 
resembles the twenty second species, flowers in July and Au¬ 
gust, and grows in the salt marshes of Pennsylvania and New 
York, aikd is very abundant about Lake Oitoiidago. 

25. Latliyrus Venosus. Stalk naked, tetragonal; stipules 
balf-sagiltate, ovate, acutniuato; Icitflets numerous, subalter¬ 
nate, ovale, obtuse, Hiucronate, venose; peduncles shorter 
than the leaf; coulainiug from five to ten flowers. It pro¬ 
duces purple flowers in July and August, and grows iu the 
low meadows of Pennsylvania. 

28. LathyTus Decaphyllus. Stalk tetragonal; stipules 
half sagittate, linear; leaflets oblong-elliptical, mucronate; 
peduncles with three and four large purple flowers; the pods 
are also large.-^Native of the banks of the Missouri. 

Lavandula ; a genu^ of the class Didynamia, order Oym- 
nospermia,—G eneric Character. Calix: periantli one- 
leafed, ovate; mouth obscurely toothed, short, pertuauent, 
supported by bracles. Corolla : one-petalled, riiifient, resu-; 
pine; tube cyiiiidric, longer than the cabs; border spread¬ 
ing, one lip looking upwards, larger, bifid, spreading, the 
other lip looking downwards, trifid ; divisions all roundish, 
nearly equal. Stamina: fllunicnta four, short within the 
tube of the corolla, deflected, of whitli two are shorter; 
antherse small. germeii four-parted; style filiform, 

length of the tube; stigma two-iobed, obtuse, convergings 
Pericarp: none; cali\ converging with tlic nioulli, and 
guarding the seed. Seeds : four, obovate. Essential 
Character. Cafix: ovate, obscurely toothed, supported 
by a bracte* Corolla: icsupinc. Stamina: within the lube. 
-The species are, 

1. Lavandula Spica; Common Laveyider, Leaves sessile, 
lanceolate-lin^far, rolled Imck M the edge; spike iuleiru|>ied, 
naked; root perennial, thick, woody; stem shrubby, much 
branched, frequently five or si^ feet high, four-cornered, 
acute-angled, tomentose. The flowers are produced in tcr- 
minaling spikes from tJte young shoots, on long peduncles; 
the spikes are composed of internipted whorls, in which the 
flowers are from sIk to ten, the lower whorls more rctuotc! 
each flower is upright, on a short petlrcel. The coniraou 
colour of the corolla is blue, but it varies with white flowers. 
The variety called tlic Broad-leaved Lavender, lias much 
shorter and broader leaves, also sliortcr branches. U will 
continue several years w^ithont producing flowers; and wlicn 
it does, tJic leaves on the flowering stalks approach nearer to 
those of Commou Lavender, but still renirdn broader. The 
stalks grow taller, the spikes looser and larger, and appear a 
little laler iu the season.—This plant has been long celebrated 
for its virtues in nervous disorders. Accoidiug to Dr. Cullen, 
It is, whether externally or internally, a powerful stimulant 


to the nervous system; and amongst others of thh order, 
named Ccphalica^ the Lavender lias probably the best title 
to the name. He adds. It appears to me probable that it 
will seldom go farther than exciling the energy of the brum 
to a fuller impulse of the nervous power into the nerves of the 
animat functions, and seldom into those of the vital* It may, 
however, be with great propriety that Professor Murray has 
dissuaded from its use, where there is any danger from a 
stimulus applied to the sanguiferous system* It is, however, 
still probiibk that lavender stimulates the nervous system 
only, and therefore may be more safe iu palsy than the 
warmer aromatics, especially wlien not given in a spiriluoiit 
menstruum, or along wiih heating aromatics, as U commonly 
done in the case of the Spirilus Lavandulae Composiius* The 
ofliciual pre]>anitions of Lavender are, llie essential oiL a sim¬ 
ple spirit, and a compound tiuciure. Tlic essential oil has 
been used for stiniulatiug paruiylic limbs, and for several 
external purposes. Hill says the flowers are the parts used : 
tl^ey are good against all disorders of the head and nerves 
and may, be taken in the form of lea, Tlie famous spirit of 
Lavender called Palsy-drops, atid the Sweet Lavender-water, 
are made wiiii them. The best way to make the Palsy-drops 
is as follows: put into a small still a pound of Lavender 
flowers, and five ounces of the tender tops of Kosemary, put 
to iliem live quarts of common molasses spirit, and a quart 
of water: dislil ofl' three quarts; put to this, cinnamon and 
nutmegs, of each tfiree quarters of an ounce, red Sander's 
wood half an ounce; let them stand togelher a week, and 
then strain off the spirit. The Lavender-water is thus made: 
put a pound of fresh Lavender flowers into a still with * 
gallon of moiasses spirit, and draw oflF five pints; this is laven¬ 
der water. A conserve made of the young tops, just as they 
are going into flower, possesses all the virtues of the plant, 
Etnd is an excellent cordial medicine, of great eflicacy in moat 
nervous disorders, and paralytic complaints; it likewise 
operates by uiine, and promotes the menses. The Compound 
Spirit of Lavender is also an excellent preparation for the 
above purposes, as it Ims the advanthge of coiilainiiig many 
other ingredients of a like nature, ll is best taken on a lump 
of sugar, in which method forty or fifry drops may be given 
for a dose.—This plant is j>ropagate<i by cuttings or slipA 
planted in March in a shady situation, or in a border where 
ilicy may he sfiiulcd by mats until they have taken root; after 
wliieh they may be exposed to the sun, aud when they have 
obtained strength, sliould be removed to the places where 
they arc to remain. I'hese plants will abide much longer ia 
a dry, gravelly, or strong soil, in whicli they will endure our 
severest winters; but they will grow much faster in summer 
ON a ricli, light, moist soil, but a re then generally destroyed 
by die whiter, and arc neither so strong scented, nor so fit 
for mediciiml uses, as those whuli grow on a barren rocky 
soil* Jt WLis formerly in use to make edgings to borders, hot 
it grows too large for llic purpose; if ofleii cut iti dry wea¬ 
ther, it is subject to decay, and, in hard winters, some of 
the plants ivill be killed : it should therefore be planicd in 
beds ill the kitchen-giirden, where the soil is driest. On 
account of its odour, plants of it should be interspersed 
among jaw shrubs unci large lierbaceous plants, in the bor.- 
ders of large gardens and plantations.—Native of the south 
of Europe, and of Asia and Africa. 

2. Lavandula Stocc lias; French Laotndes', Leaves sessile, 
linear, lomentose* rolled back at the edge; spikes contracted, 
comose: bractoa subtrilobatc. It has alow thick shrubby 
stalk, about tao iVct high, sending out woolly branches the 
whole length; leaves about au inch long, hoary and pointedt 
of a siroog aromatic scent* Tiie branches are terminated 
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witt sotly *pikei of purple Sowers, four-coraered, and an 
itch in Imrtfa; ind at the top a coiim, or small tuft of purple 
lemi. Tm whole plant has a very strong aromatic agree- 
afale odour, TUreif a variety with peduncles three times 
the knjrth of those in the common Stoecbas, and naked* 
The apwes ave longer, and not so thick, and the leaves of 
the eonn are more numerouat longer^ and of a brighter pur¬ 
ple colour. Both these vary to* purple and white in the 
eorolle, but the most common colour is blue* It dowers 
from Hmy to July. This plant, which our old authors 
call SHomion^t Sticadcs, and Sticadore^ from the Italian 
Stiemde, on aocoant of its being found on the islands called 
Stoaohadci, may be cultivated by sowing the see<h upon a 
bed of light dry soil in March* When they come up, clear 
them from weeds nntil they are two indies liigl*, and then 
remove Ihem^ For this, prepare a spot of light dry ground, 
In it level, and tread it ont into beds, into which set the 
plants, at five or six inches' distance every way, watering and 
ilmding them until they have taken root* If the winter 
tboiild prove severe, cover them witli mats, or pease-haulm, 
to defend them from the frost, fn March or at the beginning 
of April, In tbe following spring, remove them into the places 
where they are to remain, taking a warm moist season, jf 
poulble, for this purpose, and not telling them remain Jong 
above ground. The soil should be a dry warm saud or 
gravel; and the poorer the soil is, the better will ibis plant 
enduf^ the winter. In a rich moist ground it will not pro¬ 
duce ao many flowers, nor will they have so strong an aro- 
Biatic sceot* It may also be increased by slips or cuttings: 
but the acede ripen well in this country, and plants raised 
from them are by far the best.—Native of tiie south of 
£orope. 

9, Lavatidnla Virtdis ; Madeira t-arender. Leaver sessile, 
linear, wrinkled, villose, rolled back at the edge; spike 
oomose; bractea undivided. It difiera from the preceding 
by its wrinkled villose leaves, which are green, and not hoary 
ai io that. It flowers from May to July.—Native of the island 
of Madeira. This, »nd most of the hdlowing sorts, require 
the protection of a greendiouae. TJiey may be increased by 
•Ups or cnttingf; and also by seeds, but they do not all pro¬ 
duce seeds hi our climates. 

4* Lavandula Deatatu; Tooih*Uavfd Lavender. Leaves 
leisile, linear, pec tin ate-pinna te ; spike contracted, comose* 
It has a woody stalk, two or three feet high, with four-cor¬ 
nered branches on every side the whole length. The leaves 
have fl pleasant aromatic odour, and warm biting taafo. The 
flowers are produced in scaly spikes at the ends of the 
blanches, on long naked peduncles. It flowers from June to 
September.—Native of Spain and tbe Levant. Tliis is pro¬ 
pagated by slips and cuttings planted in April, and ttested 
as directed for the first and second sons. They will take 
i:oot very freely, but must be transplanted into pots, that 
they may be sheltered from severe frost in winter, especialiy 
while young. When they have acquired strength, sojue may 
he planted in ft warm situation on a dry soil, where, being 

E revented from growing too vigorously, they will endure cold 
etter than in richer ground. 

fi. Lavandula Piniiata; Pinnated Lavender* Leaves peti- 
oled, pinnate; leaflets wedge-form; spike imhricale. This 
ua low, very branching shrub, with a brownish bark; pedim- 
oin leafless; coroUft purple or pate violet. The flowers have 
a iwcet amell, bat tbe leaves have very little smell or taste* 
|t flowers from April to October.—Native of Madeira. See 
the third species. 

ff. Lavandnla Multifida; Canortf Lavender* Leaves peti- 
uledi pinnate; leaftelv decursiveiy pinuatifid; spike quadntn- 
OT, 


gular; angles spiral; corolla varying from blue Io white. 
The leaves are always moist, and somewhat clatnmv with 
tbe oil that exudes from them. Tfiere is a variety with 
an upright branching staik, four feet high, and flowers 
smaller than the common Lavender.—It is a native of the 
Canary islands, and is rather tender. Sow the seeds on a 
moderate hot-bed, in the spring. When the plants come up, 
put each into a separate small pot filled with light earth. 
Plunge the pots into another hot-bed ; and in the beginning 
of June inure llieni to the open air, and towards the end of 
the tuontb place them in a sheltered situation. In July t!te 
flowers will appear, and, if the autumn prove warm, the seed# 
will ripen in September: but when they do not perfect seeds, 
the plants may be preserved through the winter in a good 
greeu-house, where they will produce flowers and seeds most 
part of that season. The former sort is a native of Spain, the 
same as Gerardc calls Jagged Lavender oi Jagged Sticados* 
It may be sown in a border of light earth in the spring, and 
trari-pbnied into the borders of the flower-garden, or into 
puU. They may be preserved through I he winter in a green¬ 
house : blit never conlltiuiiig longer than two years, are geue^ 
rally raised from seed every season. 

Lavatna; a genus of the class Monaddphta, order Poly- 
aiidria*— Generic Character* Catix: perianth double; 
exterior onedeafed, trifid, obtuse, short, permanent; interior 
one leafed, half five-cleft, more acute, more erect, permaneitt. 
Corolk: petals five, ohcordate, flat, spreading, affixed below 
to the lube of the stamina. Stamina: filamenta Dumerous, 
coalescing below into a tube, loose above, (gaping at the 
tip and surface of the tube;) antlierat remibriu* Pistil: 
gernien orbicular; style cyltiulric, slioft; stigmas several, 
(seven (o fourteen,) bristly, length of the style. Pericarp: 
capsule orbicular, composed of as many cells as there are 
stigmas, bivalve, and articulated in a whorl round the colum¬ 
nar receplacle, at length falling oflT. Seeds: solitary, reni- 
form. Essential Character, Cafix: double, outer 
trifid : arils very many, one-seeded.—Most of the plants of 
this genus require ihe protection of the green-houae, or at 
least to have the -ground about thorn covered with old tannef a 

bark, to keep out the frost in severe winters.-Tbe species 

are, 

1- Lavalcra Arborea: Tree Lavafera or BlaUour. Stem 
arboreous; leaves seven angled, hairy, plaited; peduncles 
clustered, one-flowered, axillary; outer calices larger. It 
rises in gardens with a strong iliick stalk to the height of 
eight or ten feel, dividing into many branches at the top; 
flowers mostly in pairs, sometimes three together, on upright 
peduncles, an inch and half m bniglit; corolla purplish red, 
with dark blotches at tbe base; needs kidney-shaped, ash- 
coloured,—Native of Italy, the Levant, and Britain* M<>r- 
rtsoti found it growing plentifully upon the island of Pierre 
Pierc6, on the coast of Bretagne. With us it is smaller than 
it appears in the gardens, and is found near Hurst Castle, 
upoQ Portland Island, and Denny Island; near Bristol; in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, at Tcignmouth; upon the rocks of 
Cakley Island; in Anglesea and other parts of Wales; upon 
the Basse Islands near Edinburgh, and upon Inch Garvie 
and Mykrie Inch in the Firth of Forth. It flowers 
or July to September or October. Tim, with all the ^ler 
shrubby sorts, are easily propagated by seeds, which should 
be sown in the spring, upon a bed of light earth; and when 
the plants are about three or four inches high, they should 
be transplanled to the places where they are designed to 
remain, for as they shoot out long fleshy roots which have 
but fow fibres, they do not succeed well if they are trans¬ 
planted after they are grown large. If tbe seeds of this plant 
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be permitted to scatter on the ground^ the plants tv ill come 
lip in the following spring; and wlieti they happen to fall 
into dry rubbish, and are permUted to grow therein^ they will 
be short, strong, woody, and produce a greater number of 
thoBe flowers than plants which are more luTturiant, As these 
plants continue a long time in flower, a few plants of each 
sort may be allowed a place in alt gardens where there is 
room. Several of them will only last two years, except upon 
dry ground, where they will endure three or four years, but 
seldom loDgeri. 

2, Lavatera Mleans. Stem arboreous; leaves seven-angled, 
acute, crenate, p)aited> tementose; racemes terminating. 
On the upper surface of the leaves are brimstone-coloured 
mic%, shining in the sun,—Native of Spain and Portugal, 
For its propagation and culture, see the preceding species, 

3, Lavatera Olbia; Doumy-hawd Liavatura, Stem shrub¬ 
by ; leaves flvedobed, hastate; flowers solitary; flowers on 
short peduncles, axillary, solitary, very seldom two together; 
terminating ones in a spike. It flowers from June to October, 
—Native of tbe south of France. For its propagation and 
culture, see the preceding species, 

4, Lavatera Triloba; Tkrec^lobzdLatatera. Stem shrubby; 
leaves subcordate, subtrilobate^ rounded, crenate; stipules 
cordate; peduncles one-flowered, aggregate; flowers axillary; 
corolla larger spreading, pale purple^ with the claws white, 
hairy. It flowers from June to September,—Native of France 
and Spain, See the first species, 

5, Lavatera Lusitanica; Portugtteie Stem 

shrubby; leaves seveu-angled^ tomentose, plaited; racemes 
terminating. It flowers in August and September,—Native 
of Portugal* See the first species, for its propagation and 
culture, 

Q, Lavatera Maritima. Stem shrubby; leaves cordate, 
roundishdobed, crenate, tomentose; flowers solitary; corolla 
large, twice tbe size of the first species, spreading very much, 
whitbh, wiih very narrow purple claws. Jt flowers from 
July to September,—Native of Spain and the south of France. 
See the first species* 

7. Lavatera Thuringiaca; Greai-Jiowered hnvattra* Stem 
herbaceous; fruits naked ; calices gashed ; lower leaves heart* 
shaped, crenate, ruitndish-lobed; upper hastate, on short 
petioles; corolla large, spreading, pale violet or purplish,— 
Native of Sweden, Germany, Hungary, and Tartary, It 
flowers from July to September* See the first species, 

8, Lavatera Cretica; Crrian Lavatera. Stem upright; 
lower branches diffused; peduncles clustered^ oue fiowered; 
leaves lobed, upper ones acute; root annual, fibrous, of 
thick fibres a foot in lenglb, with innumerable other capillary 
fibres; corolla twice the tength of the calix, pale blue, with 
oblong emarginate petals. It flowers in July,—Native of the 
island of Candia, It is propagated by seeds sown at the 
end of March or the beginning of April, upon a bed of fresh 
light earth. When the plants are come up, carefully clear 
them from weeds, and in very dry weallier now and tlien 
refresh ifiem with water. When they are about two inches 
high, transplant them into the places where they are designed 
to remain, which should be in the middle of the borders in 
the flower-garden ; for if the soil be good, they will grow 
two or three feet high* Be careful, in transplanting them, to 
preserve a ball of earth to their roots, otherwise they are api 
to miscarry ; and also water and shade them until they have 
taken root, after which they will require no other care, exce])t 
to weed, aud fasten them to stakes lo prevent their beiu” 
injured by strong winds. The seeds may be sown also m 
autumn. When tbe plants come up, transplant them into 
email pota, which, toward the end of October, should be placed 


in a common hot-bed Irume; where, being defended from 
severe frosts, the plants will abide the winter very well. In 
the spring, shake them out of the pots, and replant them into 
larger, or else into the full ground, where they may remam to 
dower. The plants thus managed will be larger* flower 
stronger and earlier, than those sown in the spring; and from 
these you will constantly have good seeds, whereas those 
sown In the spring sometimes niiscarry. 

d* Lavatera Tnmestris; Common Annual Lavatera. Stent 
herbaceous, rugged ; leaves smooth : pedimcUs oue-flowered; 
fruits coyered with a ring ; root annual, white, with spread¬ 
ing beards; flowers solitary, axillary, on peduncles shorter 
than the petioles; corolla large, spreading, bell-shaped, 
f>aJe flesh-coJoLiT, with whitish lines; seeds ferruginous. This 
species varies very much, and the varieties are constant* 
it flowers from July lo September.—Nalive of the south of 
Europe and the Levant. For the propagation and culture* 
see the preceding species. 

Lfiiwnder. See Lavandvla^ 

Lavenf/rr Colton^ See ^antolina. 

Laiendcr, Sea. See S tat ice Limonium.^ 

Lavenia ; a germs of. the class Syiigenesia, order Poly- 
gamia jEqualis, —Gen eric ChakacteE- Catix : com- 
tiioLi ovate, subimbiicate; scales ten to fourteen, lanceolate* 
equal, permanent. Corolla: compound uniform; coroJiett 
hermaphrodite equal, (fifTceu to iwenly); proper fuunel- 
fortu, dilated a 1 Ihe base; border five-cleft, patulous. Sta¬ 
mina: filanienia five, filiform,shorter llian the tube; anthem 
oblong, flattish, twin, slightly connate. Pistil: germea 
oblong; style filiform, longer than I lie corollet, two-parted; 
stigmas flattish, clubbed. Pericarp: none; calix perma¬ 
nent, spreading. Seeds : subclavate. a little wrinkled, viscid* 
with glandules; down with three awl shaped awbs, glandu- 
lose at the base. Receptacle: naked. Essential Cha- 
RACTEH. Calix: nearly regular. Sfple : bifid. I}oum: 

three-nwned, glandular at the tip. Receptacle: naked.- 

The species are, 

1. Lavenia Decunibemt. Stems simple, decumbent: leaves 
subcordate, bluutly serrate; pisiil longer than the coroUet; 
annual, and a native of Jamaica, 

2. Lavenia Erecta. Stem branched, erect; leaves elliptic* 
sharply serrate ; root annual, fibrous, whitish; heads of 
flowers flat, consislinsr of numerous pale blue florets.—Native 
of the E^st Indies, and of (lie Society Utes. 

Laa^eria ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
! gynia.— Generic Character. Catix: perianth one- 
leafcd, tubular, superior, with unequal mouth, small, decidu¬ 
ous. Corolla: one-petalled, salver-form; tube very loug; 
border five-cleft; divisions obovate. filamenta 

five, very short; anthera linear, long, beneath the throat. 
Pistil: germen subovale* inferior; style filiform, rather longer 
than the tube; stigma headed. drupe roundish* 

umbiiicated with a point. Seed: nut, two or five-celled* 
according to Swartz; furrowed, according to Jacqutn. Essen* 
TJAL Character. Corolla: five-deft* Drupe: with a 

five-edled nut.-The species are, 

L Laugcria Odorata. Leaves subovate, acute, smooth; 
stem somewhat spiny; racemes panided ; drupes with five- 
cdlcd nuts; flowers of a dirty red, very sweet during the 
night; fruits black, larger than peas, soft, very numerous* 
railing when ripe with every slight moliou of the bosh.—► 
Native of America, Carthagena, and Havauna. 

2. Laugeria Lncida. Leaves oblong, blunt, entire, tneoi- 
hrauaceous, shining ; racemes dichotomous; drupes with 
rwo-celled uuts; flowers on short pedicels, distant.—Native 
of the West Indies, Jamaica, and Santa Cruz. 
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3. Laugerti Tomeato^a. Leaves ovate^ acute^ entire, 
tomcQtose anderneath ; raceoies dichotomous; drupes with 
twiM^eUed duUh^—N ative of Jamaica, 

Ltaurel. See'X^vnu and Prunu^. 

iMiTel Spurge* See Daphne. 

Launui n genus of the cJass Enneandria, order Monogy- 
nia* —Qbn£Ric Character CuUjo: none, exccf^t it be 
the corolla. Corolla: petals sia, ovate, acuminate, concave, 
erect; tbe alternate oues ciitcrior. Nectary: consisting of 
three acuminated coloured tubercles, ending in two bristles, 
■tanding round the germea* Stamina: filamenta nine, shorten' 
than the corolla, compressed, obtuse, three in each rank; 
antfaene growing on each side to the margin of the tilamei;tuin, 
on ibe upper part; glandules two, globose, with a very bhort 
fooUtalk affixed to each tilamenlmn of the inner lunk near 
tbe base. PUtil: germen subovalc ; style simple, e^jinJ, 
length of llie stamina; stigma obtuse, oblique. Ptricarp: 
drupe, (or berry) oval, acuminale, oue-celled, coniprelieuded 
by ihe corolla. Seed: nut, ovate acuminate; keniel of the 
same form. Obxerve, The greater part of the species, 
including tlie Cinnanion and Camphor, are hernitiphrodile; 
but IQ some there are male flowers apart in Dimcta, as iii the 
ninth species, where there are also frequeuliy from eiglit to 
feorteen itamma, with naked four-parted corollas. The 
corpuscles annexed to some of the stamina afford ibe essen¬ 
tial character. The stamina vary in number. Collx: none. 
Corolla: caltcine, six parted; nectary of three two-brislled 
glands surrounding the geroien ; iiiaaieiita, iimer glauduli 
ftroui; drupe ouc'seeded,-The species are, 

1« Laurus Ciunamomum; Cinnamon Tree* Leaves three- 
nerved, ovalC'oblong; nerves disappearing toward the cod. 
The Cinnamon-tree of America is twenty feet or more high, 
truuk about six feet hi^h, a foot and half in diameter; the outer 
bark smootbish^and ot a dusky cinereous colour; it has spread¬ 
ing branches that form an elegant head; flowors small, green- 
jsh*ycl1ow, almost insipid, w ith a soiscw hat fetid smell, resem- 
blutg that of Liliutn Martagon, Fruit the form and size of a 
middling olive. The inner hark perfectly rcsonibies the orien¬ 
tal cinnamon in smell, taste, and hgure; the only difference is, 
that it has a coarser texture and a more acrid taste, which may 
arise from Ibe climate. But the varielics of Ciunamon are 
numerous. The timber is white, and not very solid, tl^c root 
ji thick and branching, and exudes abundance of Camphor, 
It flowers in February and March, and is ii native of Marti- 
aioo on the mountain Calebrasse, and also of Brazil. Lou- 
leiro describes the Wild Cinnamon of Couhiu ciiiua as a 
middle-sized tree. Gantner describes the fruit of tlie Cey- 
toneea Cinnamon as a aubglobular berry, flatted a litile at 
top, and torulose, covered at the base by the calix, which is 
thicks coriaceous, angular, sublc^batc, and having from six 
to nine unequal teelti; the pulp or flesh is very thick, and 
grows fungose with age, smelling strong of cinnamon; seed 
^herical, covered with a crustaceotis bnttle thin coat. The 
iuner berk of this species is the spice so well know n uuder 
tbe name of Cinuamon. The use of tJie ciutiamon tree, how¬ 
ever, is not confined to the bark, for it is remarkable that 
the leaves, fruit, and root, all yield oil^i of diii'creiit qualities 
mi of considerable value. That produced ffotn the leaves 
is called Oil of Cloves, and Oleum Malalaijiri: that frotn 
the iruit IS cilreiuely fragrant, and of a thick consisleuce, 
and at Ceylon is said to be made into candles for the sole use 
of the king; awl the bark from the root not only affords an 
aromalic oil, which has been called Oil of Camphor, but also 
a speciea of camphor which is purer and whiter tlian ihe 
common sortir Cinnamon is one of the most grateful ofaro- 
matici; its qualities are exiracted by boih water and spirit. 


It is au astringent, corroborating tbe viscera, and proves of 
great service in several kinds of alvine fluxes, and immoderate 
uterine discharges. An essential oil is sometimes extracted 
from cinnamon, which is so excessively pungent that it will 
produce an eschar on the skin if appKed to it: but in doses of 
a drop or two properly diluted with sugar, mucilages, ike* 
it is said to be one of the most immediate cordials and resto¬ 
ratives in ca^es of languor and debility. Cinnamon, says 
Meyrick and Hill, is cerlaiulyu most cxcelleni cordial, which 
may be procured in any form at the sliops. It promotes the 
appetite, and is one of the best remedies known for fluxes, 
and other disorders of tlie stomacJi and bowels- Tin: bark 
of the cinnamon-tree, whilst on llic tree, is first slrippid of 
its outer greenish coat; and is tlicii cut longitudinally front 
the tree, and dried in tlie sand till it becomes iit for the 
market, when it is of a reddish yellow or pale rusty iron- 
colour, very light, Unn, and curling up into flakes. The 
best sort of cinnamon, wliich grows iu great }ile)ity in Ceyhui, 
and is peculiar to that island, is called by the natives Rasse 
Cvrondef or Sharp Sweet Cinnamon. U is this choice sort 
whiclk is exported by the Dutch East India Company, and 
it is prohibited under severe penalties to mix any other sort 
with this.—The second is called Canaite Coronde, or Bitter 
Astringent Cinnamon, The bark of tliis comes off very easily^ 
and smells very agreeably when fresh, but bas a bitter taste. 
The root of this yields a very good sort of camphor. It has 
an advantage, that if is not so plentiful as the first; because 
if requires much <;kill and attention to distinguish them.—The 
third is called Capperoe Coroiide^oi Camphorated Cinnamon, 
because it has a very strong taste and smell of camphor. It 
grow! plentifully in tlie island, but not in the eastern part: 
yet the Ceylonese find means to send it over privately, and 
sell it to the English and Danes trading upon the coast of 
Coromandel. Besides, there is a sort of Canella growing 
upon the continent of India about Goa, which is very like 
this, though it has nothing of the true cjuiiamon. Tins sort 
certainly agrees in many things with the Canella Malabaricus 
Sylveslris, a wild ciunamon-tree growing upon the coast of 
Malabar. And alihoiigh with regard to the shape of the 
tree, and the outward appearance of the bark and leaves, 
very little diflerence is to be observed be I ween these canellas 
and tlie first cinnamon, yet tliat is vastly superior in riclniess, 
quality, and sweetness,^The fourth sort is called Welle 
CoroncUt or Sandy Ciiniamon, because iipuu being chewed 
it feels grirty, or as if grains of sand were between the teeth. 
The bark comes off easily, but is not so readily roiled up. 
It is of a sfiarp bittcrisli taste, aud iho roots Mcld only a 
small quantity of tamplmr,—The fifth sort is called Sewel 
Coronde^ Giutinous or Mucilaginous Cinnamon. This 
acquires a considerable degree of hardness in drying, has 
lirtle taste, and an tiiigratetu) smell: but the colour is fine, 
and the fraudulent Cejloiiese mix a good deal of it with Ific 
best sort, which in colour it much resemhlrs, Tlie genuine 
or beat sort may, however, be distinguished by some few 
yellowish spots towards the extremities.—The sixth port is 
culled Kieke Corondt^ the tree bearing mtich resemblance to 
auotficr tree vvhicli ilie natives call I^kke Gas. 'Dje hark 
has no taste or smell, and is only used by the natives in 
medicine* By roasting it they obtain an oil with which they 
auoiiit lljtmselves to keep off' infection; and they express a 
juice from the leaves, with wliich they rub their heads, to 
cool and strengthen iheir brains!—The seventh is called 
Duwei Coronde^ or Drum Cinnamou; the wood being light 
aud tough, and used by the natives for making drums. .The 
bark is taken off while tlie tree is yet growing ; it is of a pale 
colour, and is used for the same purposes as Ihe sixtlu—The 
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eiji;hth sort » called Catie Coronde^ Tiiorn^ or Prickly Cin- 
namoD; the tree being very prickly* The bark is in some 
measure like that of the true cinnamoUj but it has nothing of 
the taste or smelh and the leaves di#er very much* The 
natives apply the root» bark, and leaves, in form of cata¬ 
plasms to tumors,—The ninth sort is called Mavt Cortmdet 
or Flowering Cinnamon, being always in blossom. The 
flowers come nearest to those of the flrst sort, but they bear 
no fruit. The wood never becomes so solid and weighty in 
this as ill the others, which are sometimes eight, nine, or 
tea feet in circumference. If ibis tree be cut or bq^ed into, 
a limpid water will issue from the wound, as from the bircb^ 
tree, but it is of no use any more than the leaves and bark. 
This is the male-tree of the true cinnamon. There b a tenth 
sort called Toupat Corondet or Tliree-leaved Cinnamon, 
which does not grow near the Dutch seltiemenls, but higher 
up towards Candia.—With respect to the time when ihe bark 
is fit to be taken off, some trees are ready two or three years 
sooner than others^ owing to the difference of soil which they 
grow in: those, for instance, winch grow iu valleys where the 
ground is a fine whitish sand, will be fit to have the bark 
taken off in five years; but others which stand in a wet slimy 
soil, m^st have seven or eight years to grow before they are 
fit to bark. Those trees are aUo later which grow in the 
■bade of other large trees, whereby the sun is kept from their 
roots. Hence also it is, that the bark of such trees has not 
that sweetness observable In the bark of those which grow iu 
a white sandy ground, wliere, with little wet, they stand full 
exposed to the sun; but is rather of a bitterish taste, some¬ 
what astringent, and smells like camphor : for by the heat of 
the sun's rays the camphor is made so volatile, that it rises 
ip and mixes with the juices of the tree, where it undergoes 
a small fermentation, and then rising still higher between the 
wood and the thin inner membrane of the bark, it is so 
effectually diffused through the branches and leaves, that 
there is not the least trace of it to be seen. Meanwhile that 
thin and glutinous membrane which lines the bark on the 
inside, attracts all the purest and sweetest particles of the 
sap, leaving the thick and gross ones to push fortvards,. in 
order to nourish the branches, leaves, and fruit* If the 
bark be fresh taken off, that sap which remains in the tree 
has a bitterisli taste, not unlike that of cloves* On the con j 
trary, the inner membrane of the bark, when fresh taken off, I 
has a most exquisite sweetness, whilst l)ie outer part differs 
very litUe in taste from that of oilier trees. But when tlie 
bark is laid in the sun to be dried and rolled up,ahis oily 
and agreeable sweetness of the inner membrane is diffused 
through the whole. The bark may be taken off from trees 
that have stood fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years, according 
to the quality of the soil: but beyond that time they lose by 
degrees their agreeable sweetness, and the bark acquires 
more of the taste of camphor, it also then becomes so (hick 
that when laid in the sun it will no longer roll up, but remain 
flat. To account for the great quantities of cinnamon 
still remaining on the island of Ceylon, after the general 
exportation of the bark that has prevailed during several 
centuries, some authors have assured us that after the bark 
has been stripped off the tree, it becomes fit to be stripped a 
second time in four or five years. But this assertion is no less 
contrary to observation, than it is to the common course of na¬ 
ture, The truth is, the barked trees being cut down, quickly 
put forth new shoots, which in a period of from five to eight 
years come again to the knife. Great numbers also of trees are 
continually springing from Ihe fruit, which either drops upon 
♦he ground, or is disseminated by the wild doves called there 
CtnaftmOB-eaterf; insopiuch that here and there among the 


roads, such quantities of the young trees are to be seen, oi to 
Jook like woods. Neither (his nor the next species are so 
tender as most persons imagine ; indeed the tender Ireatmciit 
of the plants brought to England has generally destroyed 
them. Great heat is certainly prejudicial to them: wbeo 
the plants therefore have taken new roots in the pots or tab#, 
they should in summer be placed in a glass-case, where they 
may have plenty of air in warm weather; and iq winter they 
I should be plac^ in a stove moderately warm, 

2. Liiurus Cassia; CffStia, or Wild Cinn^fram. Leaves 
tripie-nerved, lanceolate. This tree grows, says Mr. Marsdeq, 
from fifty fo sixty feet high, with large, spreading, horixontal 
branches, almost as low as the earth* The young leaves 
are mostly of a reddish blue ; the blossoms grow six in num¬ 
ber, upon slender footstalks close to the bottom of the leaf; 
the root is said to contain much camphor: the bark is com- 
mouly taken from such of the trees as are a foot or eighteen 
inches in diameter^ for when ihey are younger, it is said to 
be so thin as to lose all its qualities very soon* Those trees 
which grow in a high rocky soil, have red shoots, and the 
bark is superior to that which is produced in a moist clay 
where the shoots are green. 1 have been assured, contmuea 
Mr* Maraden, in his History of Sumotrot by a person of 
extensive knowledge, that the Cassia produced in Sumatra 
is from the same tree that yields the true Cinuamon, qnd 
that the apparent difference arises from the less jtidiciou# 
manner of quilling it* Perhaps the younger and more ten¬ 
der branches should be preferred; perhaps the age of tho 
Irec, or the season of the year, ought to be more nicely at¬ 
tended to; and it is suggested that the piucllage wlilcli 
adheres to the inside of the fresh-peeled rind, does, wheo 
not carefully taken off, injure the flavour of the Cassia, and 
render it inferior to that of the Cinnamon* It is said to 
sometimes purchased by the Dutch merchants, and shipped 
for Spain as Cinnamon, being packed in boxes which arrived 
from Ceylon with that article. It is of the same quality aa 
Cinnamon, hut inferior in fragrancy and efficacy. The bark 
is of a mucilaginous nature, for which it is preferable to the 
CiLinamon in purging, and disorders of the bowels ; it is a|t 
excellent remedy for those complaints, in doses of a few 
grains powdered* There appears little doubt that this » 
(he same with the preceding species, as the difference of 
the bark may probably be owing to the differeoce of soil, and 
still more to the want of skill and attention in the cultiva¬ 
tors* The Cassia bark is coarsest, and will not roll up tike 
true cinnamon; hut the essential difference between the bqrk 
of Cinnamon and Cassia is, that the former is always dry^ 
whereas (he latter becomes mucilaginous in chewing; hence 
it has been suggested as a conjecture, on the most respect¬ 
able authority, (hat the superior excellence of Cinnamon 
bark may be In a great measure owing to its being deprived 
of that mucilage which adheres to the internal surlace. 
At least it is certain, that in a curious drawing of Herman's, 
now ID the possession of Sir Joseph Banks, repiesenilng the 
process of cutting and repairing Cinnamon in the island of 
Ceylon, one of the principal figures is that of a woman, 
who is evidently employed in this operation, of scraping 
the mucilage from the inner surface of the bark. It is pro¬ 
pagated in the same manner as (he preceding species; which 
see*—Native of Malabar, Java, and Sumalra. 

3. Laurus Camphora ; or Leaves 

triple nerved, lanceolate, ovate. This is a large tree, very 
near akin lo the Cinnamon, from which it differs in the 
haves. Branches ascending; flowers white, on simple, 
long, lateral peduncles; berry small, o^nte, dusky or brown¬ 
ish wed* Mr, Maisden also describes it as equal tn tiae 
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wni bplk to tb« laiigmt tiipbcr tr^es^ being frei^uentiy found 
tpwtrdt of fiAeen feet iu circumference. Camphor is coo- 
ikkied as one of iht principal diaphoretics and antiseptics, 
and as posMiatng a degree of anodyne or anti spaa mod ic 
power. It is a medicine of a subtile and penelmting nalure, 
and quicUy diffuses itself through tbe whole habit; if taken 
in aCDOudcrable quantity, it produces an uneaay sensation in 
the stoonch, though it does not heat the body ao much as 
might be expected from its laste ; on the contrary, it often 
laAer occasions a sense of coolness. In acute diseases it is 
pren from a quarter of a grain^ to one or two grains or more^ 
fli coqjunctkHi with nitre, or other antidnflaminatory medicines 
cf fha fliline kind. Hoffmati observes, that it answers best 
CO the approach of a crisis, or in the decline, and that it 
ibouLd be used with caution during the height of fever, 
where the beat is great and the skin dry ; and the same 
oiutioii, he adds, should be ob3er\’ed in plethoric habits, 
to chronical disorders it is used more freely, and sometimes 
i& ooiyunctiou with opium: it U considered as a corrector 
of tire irritating powers of Canlbarides. Camphor alone 
has iometinies been known to cure That peculiar species of 
ipasmodic disorder, called SL Vitus’s dauce. Camphor is 
■Iso used in a dissolved state in spirit of wine, as an external 
embrocation in rbeumatic pains, paralytic numbness, and is 
also an lugredieot iu many other preparations. Util shvs it 
u tadorific, and works by urine, promotes the menses, and 
'k good in disorders of tbe bladder. Meyrick observes, tftat 
it is nu excel lent medicine in low putrid fevers, especially 
when combined with the dulcilied mineral acids* A solu¬ 
tion of it in rectihed spirits of wine, in the proportion ol an 
ounce to a pint or thereabouts, is frequently applied success- 
folly to bathe such parts as are ejected with rheumatic 

C ^ua, the palsy, or sprains ; and for dispersing swellings, 
d tumors,^ and inflammations, and stopping the progress 
of mortification. It is also used in the form of an ointment 
fcr bums, and eruptions of the skin. Taken iu an over 
doWt it occasions coldness of the extremiliea, giddiness, and 
pain at tbe stomachy the best remedy for which is an emetic, 
or draught of vioegar. Camphor oil is a valuable domestic 
uedicine, much used by the Sumatrans in strains, swellings, 
■nd in iuflamniations; tbe particles, frum their extreme 
subtilty, mdily entering the |>orefl. It is not manufactured, 
undergoes do preparation, and, though termed an oil, is 
nther a liquid and volatile resin, without any oily quality. 
To procure it, they make a transver^ incision into the tree, 
to tbe depth of some inches, and then cut sloping down¬ 
wards from above the notch, till they leave a flat hori^ioulal 
iiirfrcci thia they hollow out, till it is of a capacity lo 
receive tt quart; they then put into the hollow a bit of lighted 
reed, nod Jet it reniuiii about ten minutes, uhicli acting as a 
Btimuliu, draws tbe fluid to that part: in the space of a 
nigiit, tbe liquor fills ihe receptacle prepared for it, and the 
iree coDltnues to yield a smaller quantity for three successive 
tiigliti, when fire must be again applied ; but on a few repe- 
thiOM, it » exhausted. Native Camphor, I he Capoor Bar- 
mt of the Malays, is a proditclion for which Sumatra atid 
Boraeo have in all ages been innch celebrated ; the Arabians 
beinie at a very early period acquainted with its virines. 
Camphor, being of a dry nature, does not exude from the 
liec, or imiiiMt -any appearance on the oulside* The 
from long experience, know whether any is contained ; 
Writh^ hj itriking the tree with a stick; in that case, they 
M It dovni, tad split it with wedges into sniali pieces, find- 
Ciiapkor io the- mtcrvtices, in the state of a concrete 
cryiAttVimtion. ^Scine have ftiierted that it is from the old 
***** kkn® that Ibit aabsiattce is procured^ and that ia the 


young trees it is in a fluid slate, called Meemo Capoor^ 
or Camphor Oil; but this is a mistake. Tim same sort of 
tree that produces the fluid, docs not produce the dry 
transparent flaky substance, nor ever would. They are 
readily distinguished by the natives; many of the trees, 
however, produce neither the one nor the other* It has 
been generally supposed that the Chrncae mix the camphor 
of Sumatra and Borneo with their own and the Japanese; 
but the truth seems To be, that they jmrehase the former for 
their own use, from an idea of iU superior efiicacy, and 
export the latter, as a drug-which they hoiri in no estima¬ 
tion. It ts certain that Ihe common canipbor will evaporate 
until it entirely disappears ; whereas, that of Sumatra and 
Borneo, called Native Camphor, (though doubtless, from its 
voiatilily, it must be subject to some decrease,) does nut ap¬ 
pear to lose much in quantity by being kept. It is purchased 
on ihc spot at the rate of six Spanish dollars the fmund, or 
eight dollars the catty, for the best sort, which sella at the 
China market for abuut twelve or fifteen hniidrcd flollars 
the pecnl of one hutnlred callies, or one hundred and thirty^ 
three pounds and a lliird; the traders usually disiinguisli 
three degrees of qualily, by the names of Afarf, 
according to its purity and whiteness; some add a fourth 
sort, of extraordinary fineness, of which a few' pounds only 
are. imported to Canton, and si ll Uicre at the rale of two 
thousand dollars tiie pecul.—7'lie piiiicipal part of the 
eainplior that is used in Lnropc, f, prepared from this tree 
in Japan; the natives split Ihe woofl into small ]>ieces, and 
subliine or distil it with water in an iron retort, covered wilii 
an earthen or wooden head, in the hollow of which litey 
fasten hay or straw, to wliich the camphor adheres as h 
rises; it is brownish or but in very small semi-pelliicitl 

grains; it is packed u]) in wooden casks, and forwarded to 
India and Europe, where it is purifie^i by a second snbfinia- 
lion, and reduced into the sulUI mass in which we find it 
in our shops. The wood of ibis tree rs niucli esteemed by 
carpenters, being easy to work, light, durable, and not liable 
to be injured by insccls, pat Lieu larly by the Comifajfg, a 
species ftf llee, wliich, fiom ris faculty of boring timber fpr 
ils nest, is wbimsicaliy called t^e Native of 

China, Japan, Borneo, and probably of Sumatra* In Europe 
Ibis free is propagated by layers, whiclj are generally U%o 
years, and sometimes longer, before they take root; hence 
the plants are very' scarce, and in general males, so that 
there can be no hopes of procuring seed from them* If the 
berries of this, and also of the Cinnamou lree, were pro¬ 
cured from the places of their growth, and planied into tubs 
of earth, as directed for the Sassafras trve, tJiere migJit be a 
number of these plmils procured in England ; and, if scut 
to I he Brilbb colonics tn America, I hey migJit be there culti¬ 
vated so as to become a public adiantage* especially tlie 
Cinnamon-tree, which will grow as well Jn some of our 
islands in the West Indies, as it dots in its unlive country, 
so that ill a few years, ilie trees might be procured in abund¬ 
ance, for they propagate easily by the berries, as ihe French 
experienced in the American Islands. '^J'he Fortuguese 
brought some of the Cinmtmou-lrces from the .East Indies, 
and planted llkem upon the Isle of Friuces, on the coast of 
Africa, where they now abound, overspreading great port 
of tbe island. 

4. Laurus CuJilaban* Leaves liiple^ierved, opposite.— 
Native of the East indies and Cochin diiua. 

5. Laiirus Montana* Leaves tnplc-ncrved, ovate, ncu- 
miaate, perennial; flowers raceme-panicled,—Native of 
Jamaica. 

b* Laurua Chloroxylon; Jamaica Laurel, Leaves three* 
G 
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ii€TTed, ovate^ coriaceous; nerves reaching the tip. This 
tree rises by a strong branelied trunks to a very considerable 
height. The wood is very tough and hard, answering better 
than any other sort for the cogs in the rolls of a sugar milL 
It is generally esteemed as one of the best timber-woods in 
the island of Jamaica, and used, on all occasions where 
itrength and durability are required. 

7. Laurus Glauca. Leaves nerved, lanceolate, perennial; 
brancblets tubercled ; Aowers solitary. ThU is a tree with 
spreading branches,—Native of Japan. 

8. Laurus Pednnculata. Leaves nerved, oblong, entire; 
flowers solitary, peduncled ; stem shrubby ; branches round, 
knobbed with fallen leaves.—Native of Japan, 

9. Laurus Nohilis; Common Swett Leaves ovate- 

lanceolate, perennial, veined, shining; axils of the veins 
glandular underneath ; flowers in very 8hort racemes. This 
celebrated plant has attracted the atteiilion of all ages, Tn ^ 
England it appears only as a shrub, but in the southern parts , 
of Europe it becomes a tree of twenty or thirty feet in 
height; much subject, however, in general, to put out 
suckers. It is certain the of the Greeks, and the true 
Laurtis of the Komatis, which was destined to furnish the 
Delphic wreath, to grace the head of the triumpbanl hero, to 
guard the gate of the C®sars and the Pontifex Maximus, and 
to be placed on the houses of the sick. The Delphic priestess 
wore it on her head, and chew'ed the leaves, and then threw 
them on Ihe sacred fire. There is some conf^usion among per¬ 
sons ignorant of Botany, between this plant and what we now 
commonly call Laurel (Pmuus Laurocerasus) which is known 
only to modern limes. What we now call Bay was formerly 
and correctly called Laurel, and the fruit alone was named 
Bayes, Mr. Miller makes three sorts of the Sweet Bay. 

1. The Broad-leaved Bay of Asia, Spain, and Tialy, (almost 
too tender for the open air in England,) with leaves much 
broader and smoother than those of ihe commoD sort. 

2. The Common Bay, which is seldom hurt with us except 
in very severe winters; of this there are Iwo varieties, one 
with plain leaves, the oilier with leaves waved on the edges. 

3. The Narrow-leaved Bay, with very long narrow leaves, not 
so thick as those of the two preceding, and of a light green; 
the branches are covered with a purplish bark, and the male 
flowers come out in small clusters from the axils of the, 
leaves, sitting close to the branches. It is to be found in 
the nurseries with variegated leaves; and other trifling varie¬ 
ties are mentioned old authors. The leaves and berries 

. have an aromatic astringent taste, and a fragrant smell; the 
berries are much stronger than the leaves; both are account¬ 
ed stomachic, carminative, and uterine; the leaves are in¬ 
fused and drank as tea, and the essential oil of the berries 
administered on sugar, or dissolved by means of mucilages, 
or in spirits of wine, in the dose of a few drops; they are also 
very useful iu fomentations ; the berries are given in powder 
or infusion, they are of a more heating nature than the leaves, 
and are excellent to attenuate cold thick viscid humours, 
create an appetite, remove obstructions, promote the menses, 
and the necessary evacuations after delivery, Pour or five 
moderate doses will frequently cure the ague, and people 
who are troubled with paralytic disorders, would often find 
relief from small doses of them continued for a considerable 
length of time. There is an oil or ointment made from them, 
and kept in the shops, which is good for pains in the joints, 
the cramp, numbness of the limbs, it also alleviates 
pain in ihe ears, by being dropped into them ; and speedily 
takes away the black and blue marks occasioned by blows 
and tails. The Germans call this plant ; the 

Danes, Laurb^tr^se; the Swedes, Ltoagerharsirad; the 


French, Lauri€r\ the Italians, AUqtq; the Spaniards, Laurel; 
rtie Portuguese, Lctroand LMtHto; and the Russians, Ltfiar 
or Ldwro woe ^ferrtr^,—Native of the southern parts of 
Europe, and of Asia. Bay observed it in the woods and 
hedges of Italy. Haller says it abounds in all the orchard* 
about Moutru, near the lake of Geneva. According to 
Scopoli, it is found in the woods of Istria. Bellonjus re¬ 
marked it on Mount Ida, and in very large trees on moont 
Athos* Abb^ St. Pierre observes, that fine Bay-trees are no 
where more common than on Ihe banks of the river Peneiu 
in Thessaly, which might welt give occasion to Ihe tabled 
metamorphoses of Daphne, daughter of that river. Mr. Eve¬ 
lyn makes mention of Bay-trees thirty feet high, and aittost 
two feet in diameter iu the trunk. In the last century, 
abundance of these rrees were raised, and kept in tubs; they 
were imported from the continent, with curious round head*. 
The bemes are ripe at the end of January or beginning of 
February, when they ought to be gathered, and preserved in 
dry saud till the beginning of March ; then, or as soon as the 
weather becomes favourable, on a shady border of rich loose 
undunged soil, made floe, and well protected, drop the 
berries in rows fifteen inches asunder, and four inches in the 
; row', sifting over them fine rich mould an inch thick: as 
soon as you perceive the plants to heave up the earth, refresh 
them frequently but moderately with water in the morning 
wlien cold, in the evenings when mild weather, and continue 
to do so alt the summer months. Let them remain tiro 
years, watering them during the second summer, Tbi* 
species is generally propagated by suckers, but it may be 
propagated by layers, so also may the tenth and thirteenth 
species. The best way, liowever, U to sow the berries in 
pots, and plunge them into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
bring up the plants much sooner than if they were sown in 
the bill ground, and they will have more lime to acquire 
^cengtli before winter; but llic plants tnu&l not be forced 
with heat, therefore they should be inured to bear the open 
air at the beginning of June, into which they should be 
removed, where they may remain til) autumn: then the pots 
should be placed under a common frame, that the plants 
may be protected from hard frost, but in mild weather ihey 
may enjoy the free air; for while the plants are so young, 
they are in danger of suflering in hard frost. The spring 
following, those sorts which will not live in Ihe open air» 
should be each transplanted into several pots; but the com¬ 
mon sorts may be planted in nursery beds, six inches asunder 
each way, where they may grow two years, by which time 
they will be fit to plant where they are designed to grow: 
t)ie other sort nmst be constantly kept in pots, and should 
eveiy year be new potted, and, as they advance in growth, 
they must have larger pots. As these planls require shelter 
in winter, a few of them will be enough for a large green¬ 
house. Such as are intended to be increased by layer*, 
should belaid down in March or August; the Latter is the 
best season, and by the second spring will make good plants. 
The ninth species will also grow by cuttings, though but 
slowly in the open ground ; in the beginning of April, ihere^ 
fore, prepare a moderate hot*bed of tanner's bark, and cover 
it eight inches deep with rich loose fresh earth; plant the 
cuttings five inches deep, and eight or nine asunder, rubbing 
off their leaves ; water them gently every evening while the 
weather continues warm, and cover the glasses with mats 
during the heat of the day: when the cuttings have shot, 
let them receive all mild gentle showers, and the eveuiug^ 
dews ; the beginning of August the glasses may be taken 
and replaced when the weather begins to be frosty, keeping 
them open every mild day; at the beginning of April follow- 
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Ingr, or 0 * toon » tbe matber becomes temperate, remove 
both aod ftames; ccotiaue frequent and plentiful 

mterings ditriug the summer months, as the weather mav 
reqaire, and the succeediog April they will be strong, well 
rooted, and fit for removal into the nursery, where, after 
hiMgcot away the superfluous roots and branches, atten¬ 
tively encoDraging the leadiug shoot, they may be planted 
in m irdLshcltered quarter of light mould, in rows three 
foetand a half asunder, and eighteen indies in the row. 

2 the ground in autumn and spring; keep it clean, loose, 
mellow in summer, and prune the plants annually in 
April* Let them continue three, hut not more than four 
years, before they are planted out where they arc to remain. 
The Broad and Narrowdeaved Bay are not so hardy as the 
common sort, and will scarcely live abroad whilst young, 
m common winters, witliout shelter. In severe winters the 
cld trees are frequently killed, or at least the branches are 
muchiigured; the plants are therefore frequently kept in 
tabs, and housed in winter. The Gold-striped Day is also 
lender; it is usually kept in pots, and housed with Jiardy 
gmU'faouse plants; it will survive in the open ground, bui 
wilt be tarnished and sometimes much ti»jured in severe 
srinters: it is a strong rich variegation ; the metJiod of in- 
creesing it Is by budding on the plain sort. I'lie Common 
will make a variety in all evergreen plantations, and as 
it will grow under ihe shade of other trees, where tliey are 
not too close, tt is very proper to plant in the borders of 
woods, Where it will have a good effect in winter. In a 
warm dry sandy or gravelly soil, this tree w ill attain I he 
height of thirty feet; but, to secute its fine verdure, it should 
be planted in situations that are not exposed to north and 
DOrtb-east winds, from which it frequently suffers in severe 
wintejis, but generally recovers iu summer. Not a single 
branch should be taken from it, except in the s[^ring. As an 
elegant and beautiful plant, yielding a most refreshing and 
salubrious smell to a considerable distance, it cannot be too 
much encouraged; and to persons of classical taste, it can 
never foil to excite many pleasing ideas by recalling to their 
minds Ihe distinguished manner in which it is mentioned in 
Rely Writ, I’salm xxsviL 35 ; and the various fine passages 
■nd allusions of the ancient poets. 

10. Lauras lodica; or Indian Laureh Leaves 

oUoog-lapceoIate, perennial, soinewbat glaucous underneath, 
the edges at the base rolled back; racemes elongated ; flowers 
terminating, below racemed, above panicled. It is a large 
tree, with ascending branches. Loureiro observes, that the 
wood is of a yellow colour, not heavy, good for building, 
but still better for furniture. It is called Vigniatico in the 
iiliod of Madeira, and is probably what is imported into 
Eoglitid under the name of Madeira Mahogany : it is Jiardly 
to be distinguished from mahogany, except that it is some¬ 
what less brown.—Native of Madeira, the Canary Islands, 
Titgtnia, Japan, and Cochin-china. For its propagation and 
culture, see the preceding species. 

11. Latiriis Foatens; Madeira Laurel^ or Til, Leaves 
veined, elliptic, acute, perennial; axils of the veins villose 
undernemth; racemes elongated, comiwund, panicle-form.— 
Native of Madeira and the Canary Islands- 
12- Lauiut Persea: AUieaia^' Pear* Leaves ovate, cori- 
acrans, tfmntversely veined, perennial: flowers corymbed. 
It growt to the height of thirty feet, and has a trunk as large 
asouremDmoD applcdrees. The fruit is the si^e of one of 
our Urgert peam, tnclosing a large seed with two lobes, 
incAaded in a thin ihelL The branches arc very aucculent 
•wd mA. The pulp of the fruit is covered with a tough 
mniq coat, tnd contains a large rugged seed, which is wrapt 
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up in one or two thin membraaous covers.. This fruit is held 
in great esteem in the West Indies: the pulp is of a pretty 
firm consistence, and has a delicate rich flavour; it gains 
upon the palate of most persons, and becomes agreeable even 
to those who cannot like it at first: but it i$ so rich and mild, 
that most people make use of some spice or pungent substunce 
lo give it a poignancy: and for this purpose some make use 
of wine, some of sugar, some of time juice, but most of 
pepper and salt. It seems equally agreeable to the horse, 
the cow, the dog, and the cat, us well as to all sorts of birds: 
when plenrifui, it makes a great part of the delicacies of the 
negroes. Native of tlie West Indies,—This plant is propa* 
gated by seeds which should be obtained as fresh as possible 
from the countries of its growth; if they are brought over 
in sand, (hey will be more likely to grow than when dry. Set 
lliem in pots fitted with rich light eartli, plunged into a hot* 
bed of I aimer's bark, keeping them pretty warm, and water 
them frequently bvtl moderately when the earth appears dry* 
fti five or six weeks the plauls will come up. Treat them 
very tenderly by keeping up the bed to a due temperature of 
heat; and when the weather proves warm, admit the fresh 
air by mining the glasses a little. When they are about four 
inches high, Iraiisplant them very carefully; and where I hero 
are several plants in one pot, part llieni, preserving a ball of 
earth to the mot of each, ami put them into separate small 
pots filled with light ricli earth, whic-li plunge into a hot-bed 
of tanner's bark, shading them until they have taken new 
root; after whiefI, fresh air sfiould be admilled to them, in 
pro}»ortioii to llie warmth of the season. Towards Michael¬ 
mas the plants must be removed into the stove, and plunged 
into ilie bark-bed, where, during the winter season, ibey 
should he kept in a moderate warmth, and gently watered 
twice a week. In the spring, the plants should be stiifled into 
pots a size larger, and the bark-bed should be tlieu renewed 
with fresii Ian, whicli will set the plants in a growing state 
early, whereby they will make great progress the following 
sinniiicr. These plants must be constantly kept in the stove, 
for they are too tender lo bear the open air in this country 
at any season, but in warm weather they should have a large 
share of fresh air. 

id. Laurus Borbouia: Braad-Uared Carolina Bay^ or 
Red Bay, Leaves oblong, lanceolate, perennial, veined; 
fruits oblong, immersed in a berried receptacle. In some 
situations near the sea, this rises with a straight large trunk 
to a considerable height; but in the inland parts of the 
couniry it is of an humbler stature. The wood is finely 
grained, and of excellent use for cabinets; especially some 
of the best sorls, which resembles watered satin, and is very 
beautiful. They will not Jive in sharp winters, and should 
be kept io pots or tubs during the winter. For their propa¬ 
gation and culture, see the ninth species, 

14. Laurus Exaliata. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, veined, 
coriaceous, perennial. Bat; racemes upright, compound; 
calix cup shaped, permauent.—Native of Jamaica. 

15. Launis Triandra, Leaves broad lanceolate, pcretiuial, 
flat; flowers Ihree-stumiued ; fruit covered by the calix*— 
Native of Jamaica. 

le. Laurus Coriacea. Leaves ovate-acuminate, flat, veined, 
shining, coriaceous ; racemes upright, shorter than the leaves. 
—Native of Jamaica. 

17. J.aurus Leucoxylon. Leaves oblong lanceolate, flat, 
perennial; racemes shorter than the leaves; calices iucras- 
sated, war ted* It has lar^e black berries, aud the leaves and 
shoots make excellent fodder for cattle.—II is called Loblolly, 
White-wood, or White Sweet-wood ,—Native of Jamaica. 

18 . Laurus Membranacea, Leaves oblongi acuminate^ 
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veined, convex^ coriaceoiis, Enembranaceons; branches and 
racemes upright, shorter Than the feaf.—Natite of Jamaica. 

19. Laiirus Patens. Leaves ovaleOanceoIate, flat, mem¬ 
branaceous; racemes upright, diflTused, longer than ihekaves. 
—Native of Jamaica. 

20. Laurus Pendula, Leaves oblong, veined, membra- 
naceous, porenuial; racemes loose; fruits pendulous; calices 
deciduous. It grows twelve feet high.—Native of Jamaica. 

21. Laurus Floribuuda. Leaves ovate lanceolate, flat, 
membranaceous; flowers raceme-panicled, loose, terminaling. 
—Native of Jamaica. 

22. Lanrus Lucida. Leaves oblong, serrate; branchlets 
in threes; flow'ers axillary, solitary, subsessile. This is a 
imootli tree, with round branches;—Native of Japan. 

23. Laiirus Umbcllata. Leaves ovate, serrate; branchlets 
Umbetled; flowers in racemes; stem shrubby, very much 
branched; branches in threes, or thereabouts.—Native of 
Ja|)an. 

24. Laurus ^stivalis; IVillow-iciired Bat/. Leaves veined, 
oblong-acuminate, annual, vvriiihkd underneath, superaxii^ 
lary ; stalk shrubby, branching, eight to ten feet liigh; bark 
purple; berries red, nearly the size and sliajje of llie eounnoii 
bay-berry. Tlie fruiting peduncles are coloured.—Native of 
swampy lands in North America. It may be propagated by 
seeds when they can be procured, and by layers, whicli pul 
out roots pretty freely* ‘ This and I be two following will 
live in the open air in England ; but the Sassafras is oflen 
injured by very severe frosts, especially if it be in an exposed 
aituation; iherefore these plants should have a warm situation, 
and a loose soil ; and, in moist ground, this, and also the 
twenty-fourth sort, will thrive much belter than in a dry soil; 
for when they arc planted in a hot gravelly soil, they fre¬ 
quently die in summer when the season proves dry. They 
are much cultivated, though not very ornamental. 

25* Laurus Benzoin: Conttnon Benjamin Tree, Leaves 
nervelcBs, ovate, sharp at both ends, entire, annual. U rises 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, dividing into many 
branches; flowers of a white herbaceous colour.—Native of 
Virginia. This tree has been confounded with ihc true Ben- 
zoin-lree; for whitb see Sf^vax Bimioin. It may be propa¬ 
gated by sowing the berries, which gejierally lie Jong in the 
gronnd, so that, unless they are brought over in earth; they 
often fail. It may likewise be increased by layers, which 
put out roots freely when.the young shools arc made choice oL 
2fl. LauTus Sassafras; Leaves entire, and 

three lobed. This is generally a shrub about ten feet high, 
though it sometimes grows iuio a large tree; flowers three or 
four,small, yellow, or greenish white; berry blue wl^en ripe. 
It is said that bedsieads made of tlie wood will never be 
infested wiil» bugs; indeed Loureiro remarks, that it is very 
proper for nmking cabinets in hot climates, because the sineli 
is disagreeabie to insects. It is of a light and spongy texture, 
has a fragrant smell, and a sweet aromatic taste. Both it 
and tlie bark, which in America has been substituted for 
spice, are much used in the materia mcdica. Sassafras is 
used as a mild corroborant, diaphoretic, and sweetent^r, in 
scorbiJlic, venereal, cachectic, and catarrhal disorders. JiiAi- 
sious made in water, from the cortical or woody part rasped 
or shaved, are tomiuonly drank as a te;»: and this, in some 
constilnijons, from its fragruiice, is said to affect (he bead al 
first, wliich incojivcnieucc ceases on continuing its use a 
little time. It is made an Ingredient in several diet-drinks, 
both empirical and such as are used in regular practice. 
It gives out its virtues both' to spirit and water, but most 
readily to tlie fonnev, A decoction of Sassafras wilh sugar 
was sold in coflFee-lionses at the end of the last trntury, under 


the name of Boc^et ; within these few yeara iJicre was a tkop 
opened .for the sale of it in Fleet Street, and probably olbcra 
that have escaped our notice.—^Native of sandy soils in Ame^ 
riea. This tree is cominotily propagated by the berrici 
brought over from America. They often lie in the gronod a 
whole year, and sometimes several years» if sown in aprii^, 
before they grow: therefore the surest way of obtaining the 
plant is, to get the berries put into a tub of earth soon after 
I hey arc ripe; and as soon as they arrive, sow them <m a 
bod of light earth, putting them two inches in the ground. 
If the spring be dry, water them often, and shade them from 
the sun in the middle of the day. With this management 
many of tile plants will come up the first season; but as a 
;;roat many of the berries will lie in the ground till the neat 
spring, £0 the bed should not be disturl^d, hut watt nntil 
the season lifter, to see what will come up. The first winter 
after the plants come iip) tfiey should be protected from the 
frost, especially in the preceding autumn, for the first early 
frost at that season is apt to pinch the roots of these plants^ 
which when young are tender and full of sap, so will do 
lliem more injury than the severe frost of the winter; for 
when ihe extreme part of the shools are killed, it greatly 
aflecis liie whole plan?. Wlien tliey have grown a yenr in 
I he seed-bed, they may he transplanled inlo the nursery, 
wfiere Ihev may sPaid one or two years lo acquire strength, 
and may ihcu he trausplauicd into the places where they am 
lo remain for good* Some of lliem have been propagated by 
layers, bul tlioy comiuonly (wo and sometimes three years 
before Ihoy put out roots, and will rarely take root at all 
if ihey are not duly wuVered in dry weather; so that it is 
uucerlaiii wlietlier one in three of these layers will succeed; 
hence tfiese plants are scarce in England. The Sassafras 
makes a good appearance in summer, w'heti it » fully 
clothed with its large leaves, which being of different shapes, 
make an agreeable variety when intermixed with shrubs of 
the same growth. 

27. Laurus Involucrata. Leaves obovate; umbeb invo- 
lucred; branches waited by the fallen petioles^—This tree ia 
a native of Tranqiiebar in the East Indies, 

2fL Laurus Myrrha; Mt/rrh LeureL Leaves three-nerved, 
ovate, witii a long point; flowers heaped, sessile, axillary. 
It is a small tree, live feet high, very much brauebed, with 
an unarmed iwjsted Irunk; flowers wliite. The root is warm, 
diuretic, emmenagogue, antiputredinous, and autbelminlbic, 
A red oil expressed from the berries, and having Uie smell 
and taste of the plant, is used by the Cochin'^chinese in the itch, 
wounds, pustules, aitd putrid ulcers, and against the worms 
tmd insects that attack the human hotly. The whole plant 
is extreraely biUer, and has the lusie and smell of Myrrh to 
such a degree, that J.oureiro suspects that it may be the plant 
which affords the true myrrh.—Native of Cochiri'ctuDa. 

29» Laurus Polyadclpha. Leaves obscurely three-nerved, 
lanceolate ; flowers axillary, polyadelphous. This is a large 
tree, wilii spreading boughs; flowers reddish white; corojki 
cup'shaped.—Native of the mountains of Cochin china. 

l.aurus Curvifoba. Leaves obscurely three-nerved, 
oblong, curved inwards ; racemes small, sublermiQatitig. 
This also is a large tree, with spreading branches; flowers 
uhite.—Native of mountainous woods in Cochin-china* 

31. Laurus Cubeba. Leaves nerveless, veinless, lanceo¬ 
late ; flowers licapcd, pe<lunded. This is a middle-sized 
and very branching tree: the branches spreading; corolla 
white; berries globular. They are corroboranl, cephalic, 
stomachic, and cavQiinative. A decoction of them is service¬ 
able In vertigo, hysterics, palsy, Ac, The hark has the same 
qualities, but in au infmor degree. The uatim use the 
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frab berriM at a aatice for fith; the tmell is fragrant, the 
tMte uoiaatic and warm; titey have the size, colour, an<l form 
of bkck pcfkper; and bemg fastened to a tong slender pedun- 
dfj are not unaptly catted Piper Caudaium^ or Tailed 
Pepper,—Native of Cochimchma, and probably also of 
Cbiaa. 

92i Lauruj Ptioia. Leaves nerveless, oblong, hairy; 
laoeiaei wide^ terminatiug. A large tree wtih spreading 
bnnohn; flowen polygamous, greenbh-yetlow; the wood 
it jellowj durable, and fit for building and turning,—Native 
of the mountain'Woods in Cochiu-cbma. 

li<|pm*ra; a genus of the class Octandna, order Mouo- 
g 7 n».--GEKBRiC ChAEACtEK, Caiixi perianth four- 
olaft, umll, permaneDt, Coro/fo: petals four, ov^ite-lanceo- 
hte, flat, ipreadiog. Staminat filameuta eight, filiform, 
length of the corolla, lu twin pairs betwecii^ I he petals; 
tntberm roundish. PUtii: geruien roundish; style simple, 
length of the ■t^mina, permanent; stigma headed. Pericarp: 
capsule or berry globose, with a point, fourcelled. Sredt: 
many, cofoered, pointed. Essential Character, Co¬ 
fit; four-cIeR. Petah: four; stamina in four pairs. Cap- 
tnfc.* fout'Celled, many-seeded*-‘The species are, 

1, Lawsonia fnermts; Smooth Lawionia. Branches im- 
arioed; leaves subseisile, ovate, sharp at both ends; stem 
shrubby, eight or ten feet high ; finw^ers in loose terminaUng 
bunches, my or dirty wdiite. The leaves of this shrub are 
much used by the Egyptian women to colour their naiU yel¬ 
low, which they esteem an ornament.—Native of India and 
j^gypt. The plants of this geuus are all propagated by 
seeds sown on a bobbed early in the spring, that the plants 
wbeii they come up may Jiave time to acquire strength before 
winter* When fit to remove, plant each in a small pot 
filled with light sandy earth, and plunged into a Ijot'bed 
of tnnuer^s bark, where they must be screened from the sun 
until they have taken new root; then treat them as tlie 
Coffiee^tree, only giving iheui less water, especially in wiu' 
ter; they are too tender to thrive in the open air, they must 
therefore coutantJy remain in the stove, having plenty of air 
in hot weather. 

2* I^wsonia Achronychia. Branchea unarmed; leaves on 
long petioles, wedge-shaped.—Native of New Caledonia. 
See the preceding ipecies* 

3. Lawsonia Spinosa; PrickIjf Lawoonia* Branches 
spiny; trunk woody, about eighteen feet high; wood Jiard 
UM close^ covered with a light gray bark; fiowers white, in 
itcemed terminating corymbs; others say of a pale yellow- 
oolotir, ntid disagreeable scent.—Native of the East Indies 
and Spaniab West Indies. See the first species. 

4. Lawsonta Falcata. Leaves sickle-shaped, slightly 
creiiate* This is a shrub or small tree six feet high, very 
much brwched; flowers white, in a raceiued terminating 
corymb.—Native of Cochiibchina. See the first species. 

Zfdmiaftsita; a genus of tbe class Hexandria, order Mono- 
fjnia. — Obnreic Character. Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, bell-absped, compressed, four-lootlied, rather acute, 
isferior, vcfv small. CoroUa: petals four, linear, feathery, 
In^ upright at the base, spreading, with iaflected tip, a 
tUIcmo hue on the upper part, two more approximated than 
the rest. filamenta six, linear below, upright, i 

twl-thapcd 3t tbe tip, spreading, rather shorter than the ! 
««folla; aotbens roundish, affixed to the back. ger-1 

men roundiafaf evtremely vtHose; style shorter than the ^ 
itutim, thick, eommd; stigma simple. Pericarp: aub ; 
^boae* lEtfUgonal at tbe top, four-celled ; the cells covered ; 
by aaembrane^ <Scedf: solita^,oblong, compressed. Ess en-1 
TIAL CbabactbE. Calis: one-leafed, fouMoothed, infe¬ 


rior. Coro//ofour-petal led. Berrp : four-celled. Seeds: 
solitary.—There ia much uncertainty concerning the only 
known plant belonging to this genus, which, after ait, is pro¬ 
bably a species of Jan»bofifera. See Cafyptranthes Jambo- 
liftra^ Forster has given the name hfixmannia to a synge- 
aesious plant which lias the air of a Midens, 

Laying of Trees and Shrubs—is thus performed. First; 
having well dug the ground, and made it very light, take 
some of the most flexible boughs, and lay them into Ihe 
ground about half a foot deep, pegging them clown with 
forked slicks if necessary, leaving the end of the layer a 
foot or a foot aud a half out of the ground ; keep them 
moist during the summer season, and they will probably 
have taken root and be fit to remove in autumn, or, if not, 
they must remain another season. Secondly ; tie a piece of 
wire hard round the bark of the bough, at the place you 
intend to lay in the ground, and twist the ends of the wire 
securely; prick the part above the wire through the bark 
with aiT awl in several places, and then lay it in the ground as 
before directed. This method will often succeed when the 
other fails. Thirdly: cut a slip upwards at a joint, as is 
practised in laving Carnatiotis; wdiich gardeners call 
tonguing llie layers* Fourthly: twist the part of the branch 
designed to lay in ihe ground like a withy, if it be pliable, 
and lay it in the ground as directed above. Fiftldy : cut a 
circle almost round the bough that is designed lo be laid, 
lialfau inch, where it is lo lay in the ground*—^Though 
branches may be laid at any lime, yet the proper season for 
laying hardy trees that shed their leaves, is October; for 
such as are tender, the beginning of March ; for evergreens, 
June or July. When the boughs cannot be bent down into 
tile ground, iay them in baskets, boxes, or pots, filled with 
tine mould mixed with a little rotten willow dust, and elevated 
; by blocks or tressels* Too much of the head must not be 
left on; and the smaller the boughs are, the less way they 
should be deft out of ll]e ground. In trees of a hard wood, 
the youug shoots, but in trees of a soft wood, the older 
boughs, will lake root best* M^ny trees and plants will not 
pul out roota from the woody branclies, yet if the young 
shoots of the same year be laid in J uly, they will often put 
out roots very freely: but as these shoots will be soft and 
herbaceous, they must uot have loo much w'et, which would 
cause them to rot; cover therefore the surface of Ihe ground 
witfi moss, which wilt prevent it from drying too fast, and 
a little water will suflace* To raise a quantity of trees by 
layers, the required number should be headed down for 
stools, within a few inches of the ground, in autumn; and 
tlie summer followiug, they will afiord plenty of young shoots 
proper for laying in the autumn. In many trees, however, 
it will be better to wait two years; the ground in the mean 
time may be dug in winter, and constantly hoed as the 
weeds rise in summer. After the layers are taken up, the stools 
must have all the wounded parts taken away, and the old 
branches should be cut off pretty close to the stem; in the 
spring they will shoot out fresh branches, which may be 
laid the second year after. Nurserymen, who raise great 
quantities of trees this way, have two quarters of stools, to 
come in alu-riiately, aud furnish a crop every year. 

Lead wort. See Plumbago^ 

Lmtherwood* See Dirca, 

Lechea ; a genus of the class Triandria, order Trigyuia.— 
Generic Cuahactee* Calix: perianth Ihree-leaved; 
leaflets ovate* concave, extremely spreading, permanent. 
Coraiia: petals three. Linear, narrower than the calix, but 
almost longer, concave. Stamina: filamenta three, some- 
times four or five, capillary, longer tbau the corolla, incum* 
H 
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bent on the pistil, etjual; anther^e roundislu Pisdl: germeu [ 
ovate; st^ie none; stigmas three^ featlierj, divaricated. 
Pericarp : capsule ovate, ttiree-sided, titree'^cellcd (accord¬ 
ing to Gaertner, one celled,) til re e-valved: and also with three 
internal valves converging towards the e;Lterior ones, con* 
stituling partitions^ Seede; solitary, ovate, cornered in¬ 
wards* Observe. In the second species there are four 
stamina, of which the two superior are approximated. Es¬ 
sential Character. Oaiije: three-leaved. Petals: 

three, linear; capsule tbree-celledj three-vaJved, with as 
many internal ones. Seeds: solitary.-The species arc, 

1 . Lcchea Minor. Leaves linear lanceolate ; flowers paili* 
cled; root fibrous, perennial, putting up several upright 
simple steins, panicled at top, and round.—Native of North 
America, in Virginia and Canada. 

' 2. Lechea Major. Leaves ovatedaiiceolaTe; flowers late¬ 
ral, wandering; stem purplish, round, with simple, alternate, 
remote branches.—Native of North America, in Virginia and 
Canada. 

3. Lechea Chineii$is. Leaves ovate lanceolate; spalhcs 
three-flowered, terminating; stem annual, manifold, creeping, 
short; flowers from a large blunt spathe; petals blue with 
claws.—Native of China, near Canton. 

4. Lechea Racemulosa. Leaves linear, acute, ciliatc; 
panicles slender, very branchy, pyramidal; flowers small, 
alternate, pedicelled; stalk erect.—it grows in sandy fields 
from New Jersey to Carolina. 

fi. Lechea Thymifolia. Leaves linear, acute; panicles 
leafy, elongated ; branches short; flowers fasciculate, late¬ 
ral, and terminal; pedicels very short; flowers small, hoary- 
tom en lose; stalk erect; the lower branches, which inmost 
species of ibis genus trail on the ground, have a great resem¬ 
blance to Thymus Serpyihun.—Found on slule liills, and in 
the dry barren woods of Virginia, in North America. 

(1. Lechea Tenuifolia. Leaves very narrow; panicles 
divaricated ; branchlets alternate; pedicels elongated, divari¬ 
cated ; stalk erect. The lower branches in this species 
have liuca/ leaves, by which it is easily distinguished from 
the rest. The whole plant is very hairy.—Found on dry gra¬ 
velly hills from Virginia to Georgia. 

Lec^this: a genus of the class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Chabacter. Calise: perianth six- 
leu ved ; leaflets roundish, concave, permanent. Corolla: 
petals six, oblong, obtuse, flat, very large, of which the 
two upper ones are very spreading; nectary petal-form, 
one-leafed, longue-shaped, flat at the base, perforated for 
the geraen, marginated, a strap bent upwards from the 
lower side of the flower, linear, outwardly convex, thick at 
the tip, ovate, togciher with the stamina covering the organs. 
Stamina: filamenta extremely plentiful, inserted on every side 
into the interior disk of the base of the nectary, very short, 
thicker above; antheroblong, small. Pistil: germen de¬ 
pressed, acuminated, girt with the receptacle of the flower; 
style very short; stigma rather obtuse, conic. Pericarp; 
rounded at the base, woody, girt above by I be rudiments of 
the calix, truncated, subquadrilocular, circumcised, with 
orbiculated opercnlum. Seeds: several, glossy, wilh rough 
margin. Essential Character. Caiix: six-leaved. 
Corolla: six-petalled. Nectary : ligulate, stamrniferous. 
Pericarp: circumcised, many-seeded.-The species are, 

1. Lecythis Grandiflora. Leaves ovate ; peduncles of the 
flowers thick. This tree grows to the height of thirty feet; 
flowers at the end of the shoots from the axils of the Leaves, 
and also from the branches and shoots themselves; corolla 
rose-coloured; two petals longer and wider, and four smaller. 
The kernels of the capsule are very good to eat. The 


Caribs call it Canart Maka^ue; the French, Jlformt^r d€ 
Singe; and Mons. D'Aublet, a Orande Pleur^ It 

flowers in January and Aprit.^Native of the forests of 
Guiana. 

2. Lecythis Amara. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate; 
fruit small, with a bitter kernel. This is also a very lofty 
tree; flowers small, yellow; capsule the sixe of an egg, 
hard, woody, formed like a little oval pot; the bitter kernels 
of which are eaten by monkeys. The Creoles call it Petite 
Martnife de Singe, and D'Aublet names it Le Quatel^ Amer* 
—Native of Guiana. 

3. Lecythis Parvifiora. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, acumi¬ 
nate; fruit small, two-ceiled; lid with the appendix woody, 
produced inwards. This is not very lofty ; the boughs and 
twigs bend towards the ground ; flowers of a golden yellow 
colour, and sineiliiig very sweet; the bitter kernel is only 
eaten by monkey*.—Native of Guiana, on the banks of rivers,^ 

4. Lecythis Jacapucaya. Leaves lanceblate, oblong/ 

acuminate; fruit large, with an eatable kerneL It is a very 
lofty tree, sixty feet high or more, and upwards of two feet iu 
diameter; the bark is rough and irregular, and the wood 
white,except towards the middle, where it is red; the boughs 
extend every way, and are loaded with leaves ten inches 
long and two and a half wide; flowers at the extremitv of 
the shoots, in pendent racemes; the corolla consists of six 
unequal petals, white, with rose-coloured edges; nectary 
rose-coloured; capsule thick, bard, woody, ova), rounded 
at bottom, convex at top, with a point in the middle, 
which is the remains of the style ; it U four inches in diameter, 
and five or six inches high. The Portuguese turn boxes 
and other toys out of these capsules; the kernels of whid* 
arjc eaten, and are sweet, delicate, and preferable to almonds; 
they are sold in London under the name of Brazil nuts. 
Birds aud monkeys feed much upon them; and on this 
account the Creoles of Cayenne call the fruit of this and 
other species (see above) Cujwri Makagne, or I^Iarmite de 
Singe. The Brazilians extract an oil from the kernels^ 
which is much esteemed ; and the Indians use the bark for 
making cordage, and as uakum for stopping llie seams of 
hoais. The w^ood being hard and durable, is cxcelkiit for 
mill-w'ork. Piso asserts that a single tree will yield fruit 
iutheient to feed a moderate army,—Native of America^ 
Brazil, and Guiana. ^ 

5. Lecythis Idallmon. Leaves Qvate*)anceolate, acumt- 
imte; fruit small, four-celled, it resembles the preceding 
in height and size; flowers axillary, at the erids of the shoots; 
corolla rose-coloured ; capsule an inch in diameter, woody; 
kernel bitter. There is a variety with yellow flowers.—Na¬ 
tive of the forests of Guiana. 

ii. Lecythis Minor. Leaves lanceolate, oblong, petioled. 
This is an elegant branchine upright tree, sixty feet high: 
flowers large; corolla and nectary white; fruit very hard, 
brown, two inches in diameter; the cover falls oflP when the 
fruit is ripe; the dried pulp and seeds follow; but I he pot 
or body of the capsule hangs on frequently two years in an 
inverted state. The separation of the cells is commonly' 
incomplete, ajid iu each there are two or three seeds, and 
sometimes only one, in all about eight. Monkeys are also 
fond of these, which the natives therefore call OUifa tie 
Mono* Jacquiii relates, that, having eaten a whole nut, he 
was seiieJ with a uatisea in half an hour after, accompanied 
with a giddiness of the head. The flowers are lufesied with 
a sort of black wasp, which attacks those who gather 
them. The fruits are ripe in December.—Native of woods 
about Carlbagena, m New Spain, flowering in June and 
July, 
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I^dum: a g«nua of the Deeatidria, order Modo- 

gyiriR.-*GBNSRlc Ceiabacter. Caltjc : perianth one- 
leafed, very small, fiv«4ootbed. Corolla: one-petalled, 
&t, five-parted ; divisions ovate,concave, rounded. Stamina: 
filiincatmtfn,filifonii,spreading, length of the corolla; antherse 
oblongs Piatii: gemen roundish; style filifonn, length of 
the iiaEnioa; stigma obtuse, Perirarp : capsule roundish, 
fivtfr-celled, gaping five ways at the base. Seeds: numerous^ 
oblong, narrow, sharp on each side, e:^tremely slender. Es¬ 
sential Character. Otlix: five-cleft. Corolla: flat, 

five-parted; capsule five-celled, gaping at the base.- 

The ■peciee are, 

1. LediUD' Palostre; Marsh Ledum, Leaves linear^ 
nillad back at the edge, tomeutose underneath ; root 
branched, runtimg widely and deeply into the ground ; stems 
shrubby, slender, three or four feet long ; flowers on pedun- 
dci, an inch or more in length; seeds very numerous, like 
saw-dust. It flowers here lu April and May.—Native of 
the north of Europe. All these plants grow oti mosses 
and bogs, where their roots spread freely; and therefore 
cannot be preserved in a thriving state in gardens, except 
in similar soil and shady situation. They must be procured 
from the places of their growth, aud taken up with good 
roots, planted on a border of hog earth, and frequently 
watered. 

2. Ledum Latifolium; Broad-kared Ledum, or Labrador 

Ta^iree, Leaves oblong, roiled back at the edge, tomeu- 
tose underneath ; flowers subpentandrous. This shrub grows 
three or four feet high; trunk as thick as a man's finger; 
bwers very like those of the preceding. It flowers here 
in April and May. Dees are very foud of the flowers of 
tbeae plants. Animals do not browse on them, and they 
are reputed in some degree poisonous; but are nolwjth- 
■tandiug put into beer, in order to inebriate : the smoke of 
thm deatroya bugs and other insects; and the Russians are 
nid to use them in tanning leather. A decoction of lliem 
it given in the ilcb. —Native of Greenland, Hudson's Ray, 
Labrador, Newfoundland, aud Nova Scotia.-Sec the pre¬ 

ceding species, 

3. Ledoii] Buxifotium ; Box~leartd Ledum, Leaves ovate* 
oblong,' flat, unootfa. This is a small shrub scarcely a foot 
high; stem upright, roundish, rugged with scars, ash- 
coloured; branches at stated intervals in a sort of whorl, 
leafy, or scarred; each subdivided and upright; corolla white; 
petals five, blunt, longer than the calix, sessile, spreailing.— 
Native of New Jersey and Carolina. This plant is placed by 
Pursh in the genus Ammyrsine. See the first species. 

/■M 0 / a genus of the class-Pentandria, order Monogyoia. 
^Generic Character. Calix: perianth onc-leafed, 
bell-shaped, coriaceous, five-toothed, permanent* Corolla : 
o^^talledj tube length of the calix; border five-cleft; 
divisioiu ovate, acute; necUry placed on the lube of the 
coniJla, and shorter than it, upright, pitcher-shaped, five- 
cleft; lobes eniarginate. Stamina: filamenla five, iii!>erted 
below within the nectary betw'een the lobes, incurved; an^ 
therm ovate, versatile, before impregnation converging and 
covering the stigma. Putil: germen subglobose, interior ; 
^le simple, shorter Iban Ihe nectary; stigma headed. 
Pwicorpr berry orbiculute, depressed, quiuque-torulose, 
oofr^lled. Seeds: five, on one side gibbose, on the other 
cornered* EssentialCuaracter. : one-petalled < 

nCGtiry on the tube of tlie corolla, upright, five-cleft. Betry: 
five-seeded.——The species aie, 

L Leeu SttmbuciDa; Lldcrdeaved Leea. Stem, peduncles, 
and leaves, smooth. This is a small tree, resembling the 
Elder; berry marked with from three to six swellings, black, I 
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aromatic.—Native of the East Indies, Africa, and New 
South Wales* 

2. Lcea ^Equata: Shrubby Leea* Leaves smooth; stem 
and peduncles scurfy; corymbs trichotomous.—Native of 
the East ladies. 

3. Leea Crispa; Fringe-stoUied Leea, Stem angular, 
fringed, curled; root tuberous; stem somewhat woody, but 
annual; flowers snowy white, very fimalL—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

Letks. See AiHum Porrum, 

Leersia ; a gcuus of the class Triandria, order Dtgynia, 
—Generic Character* Calix: none. CoroZZc; glume 
bivalve; valves navicular, concave, compressed, ciliate, 
prickly on the back, nearly equal; the exterior larger, 
oblong, mucronated ; the interior twice as narrow, linear, 
acute. Tti the Emendations it is thus described : glume bi¬ 
valve, one-flowered, short. Nectary Iwo-leaved ; leaflets 
lanceolate, acute. Stamina: filainenta three, capillary, 
shorter than In the corolla ; anihenc oldong* Phtil: germen 
ovate, compressed; styles two, capillary, short; stigmas 
feathered. Pericarp: none; tlie coroUa includes the seed. 
Seeds : single, obovate, compressed. Observe. The num¬ 
ber of stamina varies from one to six. Essential Cha¬ 
racter* Calix: none* Qlame : two-valved, closed.- 

The species are, 

1. Lecfsia Monandra* Panicle spreading ; spikes re¬ 
mote, loose; spikelets directed all one way, roundish, one- 
slamtned ; glumes even.—Native of Jamaica. 

% Leersia Hexandra. Faiticle spreading ; spike lets alter¬ 
nate, sL\-slamined; glumes almost even*—Native of Jamaica. 

3. Leersia Oryzoidcs. Panicle spreading ; spikelets three^ 
stainined ; keel of the glumes ciliate. This is a tall grass, 
(iiore thau two feet high, with rough leaves, and upright, 
stiff, branching panicle; ihe pedicels are flexiiose; and the 
flowers white with green lines,—Native of the marshes of 
Virginia; jutroduced into Italy along with Rice; found also 
in Switzerland, the PaUtinaie, and Persia. 

4* Leersia Leuticularis. Panicles with subsolilary branches; 
spikelels imbricated; glumes orbiculated, ciliated. This 
singular and elegant grass, Pursh informs us he found on 
the island of Roanoak, in North Carolina, and observed it 
catching flies in the same manner as Dionaa Muscipulup 
(which sec) to the leaves of which plant, the valves of the 
corolla bear a great resemblance.— It grows in the wet 
gravelly woods of Illinois aud Virginia, 

Legnotis; a genus of ihe class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, bell-shaped, half four or five cleft, permanent; divi¬ 
sions ovate, acute, upright. Corolla: petals four or five, 
longer than the calix; claws slender, almost the length of 
the calix, inserted into the receptacle; borders ovate, fringed 
with a great many villose divisions* Stamina: filuraeuta six¬ 
teen, twenty or more, as far as fifty, filiform, equal, length 
of the calixp inserted into the receptacle; antherae oblong, 
uprjght. PislU: ^rmeii roundish; style cylindric, Jengllt 
of the stamina; stigma headed. Pericarp: capsule large, 
three-cornered, three-celfcd, three-valved, elastic. Seed: 
solitary, on one side convex, on the other cornered, Observe*^ 
The number of parts of the fruit is sometimes iucrcased by 
a fourth. Essential Character. Calix: five-cleft; 
pelaU five, jagged, inserted iuto the receptacle; capsule 
tLrcC‘CeJtcd*-The species are, 

1* Legnotis Elliptica^ Leaves elliptic; flowers pedicelled. 
—Native of Jamaica. 

2* Legnotis Cassipourea, Leaves ovate; flowers seEsile. 
This is a middle-sized tree; the trunk five feet or more in 
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hct^lit, braiicliy at lop; bark gray; Howell axillary; petals 
while.—Native of Guiana^ where it flowers in January, 

Lt^mna: a genus of the class Mouo^cia^ order Dtandria, 
—Generic Chahacter. Alate Flower. Calijs: ooe- 
leafed^ roundish, gaping on the side, obliquely dilated ont^ 
wards, obtuse, spreading, depressed, large, entire. Corolla: 
none, : fllamenta two, awl-shaped, incurved, length 

of the calix ; antherse twin, globose. Pistil: gerraeu ovate; 
style short, permanent; stigma obscure. Pericarp: abor- 
tient Fertiafe Fhwcr in the same plant with the male, Calix: 
as in the male. Corolla: none. Pistil: gerinen subovate; 
stylo short, permanent; stigma simple, Perica^^p: capsule 
globose, with a point, one-celled. S^.ed: some, oblong, 
■harp at each side, nearly the length of the capsule, striated 
on one side. Observe. Eahrhart and Hedwig have met with 
hermaphrodite flowers. Essential Character* Mule. 
Calix: one-lea fed. Corolla: none. Femah. Coh'r: one- 
leafed. Corolla: none, , Style: one* Capsule: one-celled. 
—These plants are all annua), and float on stagnant water* 
They were long thought by some to be cryptogamons plants; 

but their fructiflcations are now well ascertained*--The 

species are, 

1* Lemna TrisuLca; Ivy-leaved Duck'e-tneat. Leaves pe¬ 
troled, lanceolate; stem dichotomous, filiform, flatted, pro¬ 
liferous.—It flowers from June to September, and is a uathc 
of most parts of Europe, tbund in ditches and stagnant, 
waters* 

a* Lemna Minor; Least Duck^i-meat, or Duckweed. 
Leaves sessile, flattisli on both sides; roots solitary. The, 
leaves collect into heaps by twos and threes, and form exten-1 
sive green plats on stagnant waters, covering the ditches, | 
Each leaf drops a single radicle. This plant affords riourish-1 
meut not only to ducks, but to Ibe Fresli-water Polype, the ' 
Phalasna Lemnala, A:c, Its quick and extensive propagation i 
tnake it troublesome iu some cases; but it should always be | 
borne in miud that it has been proved to arrest a vast quan- | 
lity of inflammable air from putrid water, which it converts, 
into vUal elastic air fit for respiration* Hill says that the j 
juice of this plant, taken in a dose of four or five drops upon 
sugar, works powerfully by urine, and opens obstructiooa of 
the liver; Jaundices are said to have been cured by it alone, 
—It flowers from June to September; Linneus says, in the 
dog-days; and is common in most parts of Europe* 

9, Lemna Gibba; Gibbous Duck^s^meatp or Duckweed. 
Leaves sessile, hemispherical underneath ; roots solitary. 
The leaves are generally tinged with purple, the upper sur¬ 
face very convex and white*—It flowers in July and August, 
and is a native of several parts of Europe, in ditches and 

pondSi 

4* Lemna Polyrhi^a; Qi'eater Duck'e-meat, or Duckweeds 
Leaves sessile ; roots clustered. The leaves are much larger 
than those of t)ie common sort. It may also be distinguished 
by its dropping packets of thick black fibres from the lower 
surface of the leaves. Linneus says it floats on the surlace 
of the water on the appearance of the swallows, and sinks 
a^iu at their disappearance. All the species sink in the 
winter, and rise again in the spring*—It flowers in July and 
August; and is a native of most parts of Europe, in ditches 
and ponds, 

5* Lemna Obcordata. Leaves sessile, obcordate; roots 
clustered, purple, with a longitudinal groove ivnning along 
the middle, forked in front.—Native of the East Indies* 

e, Lemna Arbiza* Leaves in pairs, rootless*—Native of 
Italy and France, 

Lemniecia: a genus of the class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gyuia,— Generic Character. Catiai : perianth 
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leafed, flve-toothed, acule, short. Corolla: petals five, 
linear, long, acute, recurved, growing to ibe nectary; nec¬ 
tary cup-shaped, fleshy, very short, girding the gennen. 
Stamina: fllamenta numerous, (seventy to eighty,) capillary^ 
longer than the corolla, inserted into the nectary: antherse 
roundish, small. germen roundish, immersed into 

the nectary ; style Aliform, leogth of the stamina; stigma 
obtuse. /^«rtcarp: (pot fully described,) five^celled* Seeder 
solitary. Essential Character* Calu:: five-toothed. 
Corolla: five-petal led, recurved: nectary cup-shaped, girdin(^ 

the germen. Pericarp: five*celled. Seeds: solitary.- 

1'he only known species is, 

1. Lemniscia Guianensis* The trunk rises from fifteen to 
twenty feet high, by a foot in diameter* Abundance of 
twisted branches spread in every direction; leaves alternate, 
smooth, firm, entire, ovate, acuminate, on a abort petiole; 
the largest are five inches in length, and two in breadth; 
flowers at the ends of the shoots, very numerous, in large 
corymbs, on a woody peduncle ; corolla of a fine coral red ; 
the wood is white and compact* ft flowers in August.^ 
Native of Guiana, where it is called Jouantan. 

Lemon Tree. See Citrus. 

LenfiL See Ervum. 

Leontice: a genus of the class Hexandria, order Monogv^ 
nia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth sixdeave^, 
caducous; leaflets linear, expanding, the alternate ones 
smaller. Corolla: petals six, ovate, twice the length of the 
calix; nectary of six scales, which are semi-ovate, spreading; 
foot-stalked, inserted into the claws of the petals, equal. 
Stamina: filamcnla six, filiform, very short; antherae upright, 
two.cellcd, two-valved, gaping at the base. Pistil: germen 
ohlong-ovate; -style short, somewhat columnar, obliquely 
inserted into the germen; stigma simple. Pericarp: berry 
hollow, globose-acuminate, inflated, one-celled, subsucculent* 
Seeds: few, globose* Essential Character* Calix: 
six-leaved, deciduous* Corolla : six-petalled. filectary : six- 

leaved, placed on the claws of the corolla, spreading*- 

The species are, 

1. Leoniice Chrysogouum; Oak^haced Leant ice. Leaves 
pionate; common petiole simple. Both this and the next 
species have large tuberous roots about the size of those of 
Cyclamen, covered with a dark brown bark. The flow'era of 
both also are upon naked peduncles; in the first yellow, in 
the second smaller and paler.—Native of the islands of the 

i Archipelago, and of the corn-fields about Aleppo; flowering 
at Christmas. They seldom flower till the beginning of 
April, and do not produce seeds ju our climate. The seeds 
should be procured from abroad in sand, and ought to be 
sown as soon as they arrive, and covered with glasses. In 
spring, after the plants appear, let them have free air in mild 
weather. If they are not too close, let them remain unre* 
moved till the second year; but where they are very close, 

I take up a part of the roots in October, and plant them close 
to a warm wall; and in November lay some old tanner's 
bark over the surface, three or four inches thick. Remove 
this in March, before the r^ts begin to push, leaving a thin 
covering to prevent the spring winds from drying the ground* 
These roots should have a dry loose soil, and must be seldom 
removed. October is the best time for removing them* 
These, like most other tender bulbs, do best in a south 
border, in front of a greeiihouse or stove covered with glasses* 
They are very diflicult to preserve in England, for the roots 
will not thrive in pots; and in the full ground, the froist 
frequently destroys them in winter, especially when the roots 
are young* 

2. Leontice Leontopetalum ; Decompound-leavedLeonticet 
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or Liim*i-Uaf* Leaves decompound; common pciiolc tilfid> 
For further particulars^ propagation, and culture, see the 
preceding spcctes*—Native of the Levant, Tuscany, and 

ApoIWi 

3. Letmtice Tbalictroidcs: CoJumhlnc^baved I^ontke. 
Stecn^eaf triternate; floraldeaf bilernate; stem simple, — 
Native of North America* See the first species. 

Lfcntod^; a genus of the class Syngenesis, order Poly- 
gtDim A^qaalis.—Gt^NEUlc Chakacter. CitUx: common 
imbricate^ obloug; scales, interior linear, parallel, equal; 
exterior fewer, often reflex at tlie base* CoroWtf t comi)ouiid 
imbricate, uniform; corolfots hermaphrodite, numerous,equal; 
proper one-petalLed, stnip*sbaped, linear, truncated, tive- 
tootbed* iSlfamina*'^ fiiamenta five^ capillary, very short; 
antfaene cyltadric, tubular. Pisiii: germen subovate ; style 
filifoni], length of the coroHct; stigmas two, revolu I e. jPeri- 
r none. Oiiix ; oblong, siraiglit, at leugth reflex- Sfedfn 
sotilaty, oblong, rough; down capillary, foot-stalked, lie- 
naked, dotted. Essential Character* Caiix: 
imbricate, with loosisfa scales. Down: capillary. Rectplu- 
efe* naked, dotted*—Most of the species that have beeu 
tinged by Linneus tinder this genus, have been separated by 
sulwequent authors, ou account of a difference in the ealix, 
down, and receptacle* Perhaps none of the species ought 
to have remained under this geuus except the first. The 
followiiig are the generic chatacim of the three genera info 
which this bas been divided, 1* Afargia. subim¬ 
bricate, with linear, parallel, unequal scales* ; plu- 

tnote, subsessile, Recepiack: naked, subvillose. 2. Hedyp- 
Nois. Calix: calicled, with short scales, Down: none to 
thcooteraceds; the inner have five almost erect owned chaffs. 
Reetpfatie: naked* 3* Leontodon. Calix: imbricate 
with looaith scales, i>oifrfi: capillary, Recepiack : naked, 
dotted*-The specteji are» 

1. Leontodon Taraxacum; Cojvinron Dandtlion^ Lower 
calicino scales reflex; leaves ruoctnate, toothleftcd, even; 
root perenaiHl, tapering, milky, pale brown. In a very dry 
iituilion, the leaves vary from pintiatifid or deeply runcinale 
to nearly entire; in a very moist one, generally smooth^ but 
ioinetimes a little rough* A single large yellow flower is sup¬ 
ported on a hollow milky scape, covered with a kind of ilowa 
towards the top. The flowers expand about five or six in 
the mornit^, and close early in the afternoon* Early in the 
spring, while the leaves are Imnlly unfolded, they are not an 
unpleasant ingredient in salads, and are said to be a powerful 
tutiscorbultc* The French eat the roots, and the leaves 
blanched, with bread and butter* A strong decoction is found 
serviceable in the stone and gravel; whence it has, on account 
of its powerful diuretic efieets, uluained the vulgar name of 
tied among most European nations, as well as the Eng¬ 
lish. Tlie cxpTVbsed juice has been given to the quantity of 
four ouitces three or Ibtir times a day; and Boerhaavc had a 
great opinion of the utility of this and other milky plants in 
visceral obstructions. When a swarm of locusts hacT dei^iroycd 
tfae birveat in the island of Minorca, many of the iDhabitants 
subsisted upon this plant. Goats eat it; swine devour ft 
greedily; sheep and cafile are not fond of it j horses refuse it ; 
bet small birds are fond of the seeds* The insects called 
Phihena Fasceliita and Tiirips Pbysapus feed upon it- Our 
common name is well known to be a corruption of the French 
JOntl d* Lion^ from the toothing of the leaves.—Tt is a noto¬ 
rious weed in gvdens, flowers from April to September, ajid 
IS common ail over Europe, in meadows, ou walls, dry banks, 
leontodon Poteitre it probably a mere variety. 

3. Leotitodon Bulbosum; Rulbons Dandelion. Leaves 
oUdn^vite, MiBCwfaat toothed^ smooth; calix even ; scape 
08 . 


rough-haired at top; root tubcroiiB*—Native of iMonl|H'l!ier 
in fhe south of Fniiice, and of Italy. 

3. Leontodon Aureiim; Gofde7i DandeUon. Leaves run¬ 
cinate; stem one-leaiV<l; calix hispid; root perennial, end 
bitter, tlie thickness of a leed or of the human finger, with 
long while fibres, white ou the inside, but usually blackish 
wilhout; scape ojjc or two, round, striated, upright, smooth 
below, hut hispid towards the top, with black hairs, and 
having a small scale or two at different heights; it is from 
three to ten iucfies hisih, and has one flower at the top; 
sometimes, but very sJdoin, there is a branch with a second 
flower. The flower is elegant, each floret being yellow 
on the inside, but saflron coloured on the outside, both 
colours turning deeper.—Native of Switzerland, Austria, and 
Italy- 

4. Leontodon IMuricaliim. Leaves nincinalc, rugged; 
calices muricated, imbricate, loose, somewhat reclining; root 
perennial, fusiform, almost sijiiple; stems diffused, a foot 
and half high, branched, round, flexuose, soTiiewhat striated, 
muricated, milky, red. The wliole plant is rugged and 
tnilky; flowers yellow, two inches in diameter,'—Native of 
the coast of tjjc Mediterranean, iif-ar Tunis und Algiers. 

Ltonums; a genus of ilir chiss nidynainia* order Oyriino- 
spermia. —Generic Character. Cafix: tKTianlh one- 
leafed, tubular, cybndric-cornercd, pcnlaiionab five-tool bed, 
permanent. Cvroffa: onc<petalle<l, ringent; (nbc narrow; 
border gaping ; moulli long; upper lip longest, scmicy lindric, 
concave, gibhojCi rounded, obtuse at tJtc tip, eidi*e, villose; 
lower lip rctle\, threc-parfed ; divisions Unceotale, about 
equal. Stamina : filamtjda four, coveretl beneatli I he up^ver 
lip, of which two are shorter; antliercC oblong, compressed, 
bifid ill the middle, ijicumbciit, sj>riiikled with very small 
elevated, globose, glossy, soldi points, PifftH: gcimina 
four; style filiform, of the length and situation of tfre sta¬ 
mina; sirgmu bilid, acute. Feritarp: none; calix unclmnged, 
containing the seeds, which are shorter lhan it. Swk; four, 
oblong, convex on onesi<lc, corncrod on the oilier. OWrre* 
The lips of the corolla difl’er in Ibe difl'erent species, 
Essential Chahacteh. Anthers: haring shining dots 
sj] rink led over them.-'The species are, 

1. Lcoriurus Cardiaca ; Ceoffjfon A/o/Acriecr/. Stem-leaves 
lanceolate, tritid ; llie root seems to be perennial, though 
most autliors mark it as biennial; stem upriglit, hard, from 
two to three feet high; leaves somewhat like those of the 
Gooseberry ; uliorls of flowers numerous ; corolla whitish on 
tbe oiilsKlc, elegantly stained with paler and darker purple 
within. The herb is bilttr and tonic, with no very pleasant, 
though pungent aineil. 7’hc whole plant may be used dried, 
but the tups are lest fresh cut, Jt is a good medicine in 
hysteric disonlers, and promotes the menstrual discharges; 
il is likewise an excellent thing tor palpitation!* of the Jirart, 
when they arise from hysteric oaiises. *l'lic be;t way of giv¬ 
ing it is in fojm ofa conserve, made from the young tops; or 
il may be given in decoction'*, or a strong infusion, but is 
very unpleasant to lake that way. It cleanses the breast from 
lough phlcgin, kills worms in ihe stomach and intestines, 
and helps iu the cramp and oilier cunvnUive disorders. The 
Germans call this plant, Herz^eapaftn or ikrzhwtt the 
Danes, Ilierkxpan ; the Swedes, IJ&nafi.\ta ; the French, 
A^ipnumtf Cardia^U€t la Cordiak; ihc Italians, Spauiaids, 
and Portuguese, Ag^ipalmUt Cardimfi .—Native of niawy 
p^irts of Europe, on banks or under hedges, rn a gravelly or 
calcareous soil* It has been observed near Combe Wood in 
Surry, and in Oxfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suf¬ 
folk, and Moninoutlishire. This and ibe leltuwm^' species, 
when ojice planted hi a garden, will soon multiply, especially 
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if the seeds be permitted to scatter. The roots will contintie 
for many years, 

2, Leonurus Crispus; Curkd Moth^rwarf^ All the leaves 
acutely serrate, very much wrinkled^ unequally reflex at ti>e 
edge; stem-leaves five-lobed; stems several, from two to 
three feet high, upright; branches scarcely any at bottom, 
but decussately opposile at top, slender, tlie length of a foot 
or more; wfiorls very numerous, termrnaibig, distant, com¬ 
posed of many axillary dowers, heaped together in four divi¬ 
sions; flowers sessile, white. This is very nearly allied to 
the preceding specfcs, which see, Bienniali—Native of Swit¬ 
zerland and the south of France. 

3, Leonurus Marrubiastrum; Smalljlowered JMotherv}crL 
Leaves ovate and lanceolate, serrate; cal ices sessile, spiny. 
From a branched fibrous root a stem rises three feet high, 
and almost twice as high in gardens, upright, leafy, branched; 
corolla flesh or saflVotk coloured. It flowers from July to 
August,—It is found in Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Ger¬ 
many, Piedmont, tiie Ukraine, on the eastern coast of Africa, 
in Zanguebar, aqd even in the island of Java, The seeds of 
this and the two following species should be sown in the 
sprin;;, upon a bed of common eartfi, and require no oilier 
care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them wliero 
they are too close. In autumn (hey may be transplanted 
where they are designed to ftouer and seed, and require no 
farther culture, 

4, Lconurus Tataricus; 'Tartarian McifterworL Leaves 

three-parted, jagged; calices villose; corolla flesh-colour. 
Mr, Miller says there are two disliuct varieties, one w^ith 
smooth stalks and Laves, and the other very hairy ,—U is 
a biennia) plant, native of Russia; and Gmelin says growing 
al) over Siberia, See the preceding sjiecies, | 

ti, Leonurus Sibeiicus; Siberian Motherwood. Leaves' 
three-parted, niultitid-linear, bluntish; several, from 

eighteen inches to a yard iii height, tinged with purple; 
branches seldom nmre than two or Ihiee pairs; flowers in 
close whorls; corolla red, Gmelin asserts tbal: it is a mere 
variety of the preceding, with much larger flowers, and the 
upper lip almost equal lo the lower,—Native of Siberia and 
China. 

L,eopard*s Jie/ne, See Doro7uvufn, 

Lepidium: a genus of the class Tetradynamia, order Sili- 
culosa.—G em ERIC Character, Cetfix: permjilh four¬ 
leaved ; leaflets ovate, concave, clectduoua. Ccroiia : four- 
petalled, cross-shaped; petals obovaie, twice the length of 
Ihe tabs, witli narrow claws. Stamina: fllameuta six, awl- 
i^baped, length of llie calix, the two opposite ones sliorter; 
authcrae simple, Pistit: germcn heart-shaped; style simple, 
length of llie stamina; stigma obtuse. Pfric^rp; silicic 
heart-shaped, emarginate, compressed^ sharp on the margin, 
two-celled ; valves navicular, keeled, opposite the lanceotaLe 
dissepiinetit. Seeds: some ovalc-acumiijate, narrower at the 
base, nodding. Obsevve. The twentieth species has a flian- 
drous flower, wdiich is unusual in this class; the sevenlcenlh 
13 apelalous, am! tiie fifth tctran(lrons. ESSENTIAL Cha¬ 
racter. Siltcle einarginute, cordate, many-sceded ; valves 
keeled, conti-ary.-T’he species are, 

1, Le[>idiiim Perfolialuiu; Varums-kaved Pepperwort. 
Stem-leaves phjnate-mullifid ; hrancUdeaves cordate, embrac¬ 
ing, entire; root annua! ; stem about a foot high, round, 
upright, smooili, tinned uiih purple, dividing into many 
slender branches, from the ends of which hang the flowers in 
long loose spikes. They are yellow, and appear in July.— 
Native of Austria and the Levant, Sow the seeds In autumn; 
for [hose which are sown in the spring seldom flower the 
tame year, and are oRenkilled by the frost in winter; whereas 


those which are sown in the autumn, or the plants that ri^ 
from scattered seeds, always flower about midsummer, and 
the seeds ripen in August and September following. The 
plants require no care but to tlun them, and keep them free 
from weeds. 

*2. Lepidium Vesicarium ; Bladdery Pepperwort. JomU 
of the stem inflated; flow'crs while. Annual.—Native of 
Iberia and Media, in dry places, and flowers there in July.. 

$. Lepidium Nudicaule; T^aked Pepperworf^ Scape 
naked, quite simple; flowers four-stamined; leaves pinnaltiid* 
-^Native of Spain and the south of France. If the seeds of 
this and the other annual sorts be sown in the autumn, the 
plants will flower in April, May, or June, and the seeds ripen 
in May, June, or July* If liiey be permitted to scatter, the 
plants will come up in antumn, and only require thinning 
wdien too close, and lo be kept free from weeds, 

4. Lepidium Procumbens; Prostrate Peppe^'icorI, Leaves 
sinuate, pinnatilid, the outmost larger; scape naked; stems 
prostrate, racemiferous; petals wedge-shaped, white.—Native 
of the soutli of France, and the county of Nice. See the 
preceding species. 

5. Lepidium Alpinum; Aipine Pepperwert, Leaves pin¬ 
nate, quite entire; scape subradleate; silides lanceolate, 
mucronatc; root perennial, slender. The whole plant is 
very smooth, and lias the same taste with cress; petals milk 
white, quite eiitii c, wdde,—Native of (he Alps, of Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. It flowers from April lo June, and 
in the Alps from May (o August. 

G. Lepidium Pelrieuni ; Honk Pepperwort. Leaves pin¬ 
nate, quite entire; petals enmiginate, smaller than the calix; 
root biomiia)i taper, and fibrous; sttm much and alternately 
branched; flowers in a close corymb, gradually lengthening 
out iulo ^ spike, very minute, erect. U flowers in March 
and April.—Native of Oehind, Austria, Switzerland, Dau- 
pfiiny, Silesia, Euglaud ; and, according to Loureiro, of China. 
With 115 it is found on St, Vinuent's Rocks, and on the walls, 
near Bristol; at UjAiill in Somersetshire: near Pembroke, &c. 

7. Lepidium Cardainines. Root-leaves pinnate; stem* 
leaves lyrale; steins a span high, branched.—Native of Spain, 
by way-sides, in a dry clay soil. 

8* Lepidium Spinosunt ; Prickly Pepptru*ovt^ Leaves 
pinnule; Icciflets lunate, the outer elongated; branches mu- 
croiuite; stem a span high, siitfish, tiiickish, awl-shaped, 
hianchvd at bottom ; branches aw'bshaped, quite simple, 
stitf, spiny at the end ; fiow'crs scattered, while, on a very 
short stiff peduncle.“Nativc of the Levant,. Jt is an annual 
plant. See the third species. 

0. Le[ddium Sativum; Garden or Commen Cress. Flowers 
tclradynanious: leaves oblong, multifid; foot annual, white, 
fusifiirm, slender; stem upright, round, smooth, from a foot 
to two feet in height, brancheil at top ; both stem and branches 
terminated by loose narrow spikes of flowers, which arc smult 
and have w hite petals; seeds small, rufescent, ovate, marked 
with lines, baviiig a sharp taste like Mustard. Of this plants 
so much used in winter and spring salads, there are several 
varieties; one with broad leaves, another with curled leaves, 
and the conimou sovt* I'hc young plant, (botigh inferior to 
Scurry Grass, (see Cochlearia Olhciualis,) tnay, however, be 
of some use as a diuretic and antiscorhutic, if taken largely. 
The seeds are sown in pretty close drills, during the winter 
ail moderate hot-beds, in spring and antunm on borders, and 
are soon fit for use. It should be cut young, otherwise it 
will be too rank. 

10. Lepidium Lyratum. Leaves lyrate, curled; stalks a 
foot high, dividing into a great number of slender branches, 
having small oblong leaves on thcoi, which are cut on their 
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jlJi'Jp uml a litite curleil on I'lic italks ami 

Irdvcs are ol'w {^rasi colour, iuclniin^ tot^urds luMiririe^ ^* The 
ttijwcr^* winch are very sriiJiU mid white, appear lit July, 
—ItiB biennial» native of Spain and llic Levwnf. Sfic the 
ei^bieetitii apede^* 

lULepidiuiit LaliioUtifii; Bread l^airti Prppfrwoi t\ Poor 

Ffpper, nr DHtandi^r. Leaves oviiie-bUfeolHfr, 
rfltire* icrtali: i rool pijfcmimi, bp^, hraiidini^, h|ire3sdmg 
very ftir; sleins ercci, a yarti lii^h or more, aliermiudy 
kancbeiJ, leaT>, romid, smooth, fr* queislly flexutLSe, pmii- 
i;hl anoji, wiih numeroiis hjaudipi of $iunll whde fiower^, 
luiillk cDJ-ynilis. The young baves are suiueiimes taitii in 
suladg; diey havi? a pungeiu acrid laate, This plaiil one 
of Ibe ODCifiir aulbcorhiiiicti, mid wai^ forincrly m^od inaUail 
ot' Horse rad bb. The infusion of ihe \^hok |ihmt, vomit?. 
An tiifusiou of tbe fre^h'gatiiered leaves ifi a goml dtuTvliv, 
ind cEcqjims Lbi' kidneys and bladder iVuiii giuvi;!' it likc wiiii- 
promotes the iiien^ci, and the iiecesabiry evacuuibm after 
delivery. Tbe b jivcs chewed in the nioul)i* encite a dia- 
rliorgc uf wateiy humoura Irom ilte uud cure t|io tonth- 

Astbe leaves poascss a [mt hitmg taste like peppn, 
jn&kad uf wbidi they have bficn often used by the coimfry 
peopiCj it hiis ubiained the name of Roor Ri-ppcr. — 

iL is a Mtivc of seieiaJ puru of Europe, In EtigEaiid ills 
fduuct ut ilvlhe near Colchester; Hayhridge near MHldeii: 
in the marshes near Grays, und other parts of Esses ; below 
^ficdiiglujiii elida Iei Norfolk s between BctjiiigliijfiJtigU and 
Miltosj ill the Nortli Riding of Vortshire; plentifaUy near 
Sent™; shout the easile of Weetus; mid in rifeduiV. It 
flowers k laty, TliU, like llie other perennial sorts, is easily 
jirapn^atedi br every [liccc of the root will grow mid imdii' 
f>lj iivk'iever it j& planted, and is not icrasily cxlirpakd iVoiu 
^gurdeii wlitre ii h once csLalibshed, 

13. Lepidiuia Uleracemii i A"u(rfidmri fl Prppri Ufort, 
Lrave? elliptic, ohloiig, acute, scrnitc ; ilowcrs fbur-3lji- 
tI^ind^ Hbtb, two lines jit diameter; stem pirrennkf, Iierl»a- 
wiij, fj-om iipriglu ascend in lc, \vil!i [lanieled bi^hEdies, 

nwsti a foot to a yard in height. This plutiE, willi Apinm or 
Snmlbgf and Tctrdgonia fialimifuJia, was of condidcr^Ldc 
nrvicc to ilie ship's crews of the b incuted Copfaiii Cotik, 
wlien they by in Cborloite ^^oimd; of winch pbcc^ and ol 
™ Zealainl, It h a native, 

13. Le|udtum Subultituin; Auddfarrff Prpprrw(^7l, Leaves 
it^bkappd, uEidivided, scattered; stciti sunVtiiiLoie; root 
IjvrerLtiiat; petals white ; inc^jiies IcniiiiiuLing, sttnpb.^— 
' tfl Spain, Thii species mny be ineivaseri by SLeris or 
ctl nous. S,iw the seed in the spring, on ir bed of light ciirlli 
u 3eo|>c!n air, ami wiieii the ]dai]ts arc fit to Iran^plinit, 
131 few III pots, iliat they imiy lie sheltered in winrer iiinii r 
wmijiQti fniniPj jhurp wjutcrji those planis viliicb arc 

I'MiOifs! to the open aii arc (Tc<|mmily killed. Tlie remnin- 
iJ«i! J* '* ^ riitjldsliy gmuiid in it 

iJiec^blL^^ ''fhere they will grow slutibby, and btMr 

Lp;lvii ti^minifoliont: {Jrosi^Jrar'etl P4'pprrioori. 

irtaallA . fpiile entire; stern pmiick'd, 

J Ibwers slK'?taiuined, atnulL white; root iieiennial, 
^.'’7 Europe. ^ ^ 

ilnulnp ^ui^rutieoiiini. Leavci lntiecol3ite«jinear, 

'-'*^*^ * ^**^*^^ sulfmtjcosc; coryinlis smalJ, while. 

Pcpptru'orL Flow-- 
*niaJI l^i^'iiildid 1 fruiis liviii: root jmm^ib 

lai'tvi **'*^‘■ escappcl Ray nrid Dillcuius, Mud- 

Ibuiiil ^ niilive of Dcvoiisliire: ami Coriiwall; tt 

“Jfuung rubbish near Eseier, Truro, and Pcitryii; 


and Hi Dale near Uie entrance of Milfonl Maveii. It tloweri 
in J uly. 

17, Lepadium Ruderale ; Nnrraw ^arid PtpptTWQrt. 
Flowers tivo-.stsimined, npeTaliou-; rooKlfavcij lootli-piiiU'jlc; 
bi'iiiH'h'ieiive? liuenr, quite niiitc; root i^rmiiul or biennini; 
^tciii a tiiol iiigli, usmaJly cionkcd, woody, »ldf, braudted; 
pcdnmdc^ '’lender, Thb idunt li*is n piiugeut tasic, and n 
ietid stiieU like lliv ftp’s, It Howcra in June urid July.—Native 
ufniust piiris of Europe in wiisrc ]daetiSi, especiulK near lh« 
spin oast: \ii Muidon in Esiii'\ ■ Wisb^ach in Cacubridgfshire: 
near Yarmouth, Lytm, and Clay, inNorfiplb; by the Severn 
above \Yorcesier: King's WcatiMi beluw Bristol; near 

Trurn in Ctmiv^iil]; and upon iheinaat of Scot bind, 

lu, Lc|ddiUiLn Vji gjiilcuia; Vir^inufn Pfpprniorl. riow- 
CIS suLifrioiidrons, IdiHjieialaus; steni-leaves lunccobtc-liucar^ 
serrate, piimalllid : lower macs pimiote; root annual, single, 
while, mi incli lung; ^twlk round, wIiUUIj grcCn, a fuel ami 
hiilf high. 1 lie liiliahifanfs t>f the West Indies cal tlie leaves 
tpf this spct'ieB in llicir salads as we do tbo&e of the Garden 
Cres?. Ji dovvcfs iij June mid |idy.—Nnlive of n!i tlic C;ir- 
ribcG jshttacisi and Virginia. Sow ilic seeds In Afiiil iijtoii au 
iipeii bcfl wbere (he pbnts nie designed to reniak: thin ihcwi 
where they are [no close, mid keep them clear from wecd.^. 
If (he seeds be pcrniiited to scutur in the autumn, ihe plains 
w ill come u|i scry well. The Iciiib ipecies may be propa¬ 
gated ill the seme way, 

U>. lepidiiiin Divaricatum; iJimrkiited Pr/Jpenrorf, 
Leaves pinnatihd ; sltm very nmcli brniiclud ; silicles ovule, 
^ubcmargitiiile,—Nwtive of the Cupe of Good Hope, It flow- 
ers from Miiy to August, 

tip. Lcpidiimi Ibcrb; litiAhp Prpprrit'ort^ or Hchtica 
eVrf#. Flowers two-stamiiicd, four-peluJkd; lower Jeavea 
iaiiccohite, sermlc; upper Itavcs liaifar, qulle entire; stalks 
slender, sHlT, brandjin^ out hrEruoiilidly on every shle, about 
two fed iijglr The fiowera conic out in small dose dusters 
al llic enda of lire brandies; lluy are v,bile, nmi appear m 
June mnl July. Tliis pfaiil, suv'^ Meyrirk, lias bt'cn long 
noticed for Its cfHcacy in the scialka, or Jiip guut, Tim 
mi'tiiod of using it U as ibllows: bruiae a good quautiiy of 
the liHd in it nmrhir, and iniH it iiiio an ointment wilh hogs- 
lurd, [^.'l tlic bip Htld iidjujiiiiig |Mrl3 be well rubbed with 
Ibis ohiiment, und upcniurcls covered wilU h lliick pbsicr 
i>f llie siiniCi Tilddi must icniaiiiupon the patl lilt it bccuiiics 
indmued. It ii then to be rcnnjfvcd, ami alter tbe paii& have 
berii aijumted with u leixliire of oil and wine, (lie |>aikmt 
niu^l go IuIlj a warm hath; wJiicb gcucrHlIy coinpkies the 
cure. But ifuiiy of Ibc pmti renmiiis, or ilie disorder llirealcms 
a tctnnb wtmlu procesn is in be rcpciiiLtl in a fortnight 
or three weeks Tiiuiv -Nallveof tJie soidh of Fraucc, ttnly, 
Sicily, Gcriunnyi Spain, and Sibrn tu. The roots w ill abida 
at?vejal years In a tiry soil, if the seed> he peimkted to 
jimiflcr, they ^vill uome up early iu the spring williont care. 

21. Le|udiuiii Bonarknse. Fhwvers tw..» $;iu,nih]ed| fuur- 
pelulbd ; petals minute; all the leaves ijimiaie-mtillirid. 
TJif lloiivers nre so Biiiall tlmt ihey car^nut be .seen witb tln‘ 
nuked cye.“Nutivcof Bueiius Ayres,and oilier putts of 
.Soidli America; if hus also been found in ihcsgmlietii evlrc- 
iiiiiks of Alrkn. Sow' the seeds on a iimderatc hot-hed in 
die spring, niiij when fUo plants have ohtulned Etrcngtii, 
trajispJani thcin on a tvarm bolder. 

22. J,cpliiiuin ChaiepCRsc. Leaves sHgjflale, sessile, 

toothed; loots ereepiug; b* litastL bunchea al the 

ends of the lirauchcs, auiall, and white,—Native of the Levanf, 
about Alt>|>pi>. This h a pcremiial plant, which plmitilnlly 
ill creases by its creeping roots, 

23 . Lepidicim Fiscldiuni, Leaves clliplic obiong, acute. 
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ijiiitc entire; flowers tetradynamous: Memlicrbaceous, two feet 
high, widi ibe hrantlies sprewfilng at bottom, and thence 
ascending, round and even; pedunefes round, even, almost 
upright, two hands in length; dowers small and while.—^ 
Native of Botany ii^land, Teautea, and Huahetne, in the South 
Seas, It is used by the savages for taking fish by inebriating 
them; andi though very acrid, was used by our navigators in 
Iheir salads along with the Iw'elAh species, which it resembles, 
though difleriug in essential marks. It is perennial, and will 
increase abundantly by its creeping roots, 

Ltptospermum \ a genus of the class Tcosandria, order 
Monogynia.— Generic Character* perianth half 

superior, in five deep, ovate-oblong, or roundish, often 
coloured segments, C&ioUa: petals five, with claws, round¬ 
ish, equal, twice the size of (he calist, and mucli longer than 
the stamina. filamcnta numerous, inserted into 

^ the calix, awl-shaped, incurved, shorter than the corolla; 
antherse small, roundish, two-lohed. Phlil: germen half 
inferior, turbinate; style simple, columnar, erect, aE>out the 
length of the stamina ; stigma capitate, umbUicate, undivided* 
Ptricflrp; capsule roundish, coated in the lower part of 
three, four, or five cells, and as many valves, bursting at 
the upper part, the partitions from the middle of each valve 
opposite to each calix^toolh* Ssed»: numerous, linear, some¬ 
what angular, tapering at each end, very small, inserted into 
llie central column. Essential Character. Caiix: 
five-cleft, half-superior; ])e(als five, with claws, longer iliau 
the stamina; stigma capitate; capsule four or five-celled. 
Si^ed^: angular*-The species are, 

1. Leptospermuoj Scoparium. Leaves ovate, mucronate, 
obsolelely three-nerved; caJices smooth; teeth membrana¬ 
ceous, coloured* This is a small tree or shrub, sometimes 
growing to a moderate height, and generally bare on the 
lower part, with a number of small branches growing close 
togetlier towards the top; the younger ones silky.—The 
underwood in Advenlure Bay and Van Diemen's Land, chiefly 
consists of this shrub* It grows commonly in dry places 
near the shores in New Zealand. The leaves were used by 
Captain Cook*s ships' crews as tea; wlicuce they named it 
the Tea^plant. The leaves have a very agreeable bitter fla¬ 
vour, wilh n pleasaut smell when fresh ; but lose something 
of boll) wl)ei) dried. The infusion made strong proved emetic 
to some in the same manuev as green tea. It was also used 
with spruce leaves in equal quantity, to correct their asCriu- 
gency in brewing beer from I hem ; and they rendered the 
beer exceedingly palatable. This h the most commonly cuU 
tivoted species in Engtand, and flowers continually. 

2* Leptosperuium Aromaticura. Leaves linear-lanceolute, 
nervcltss, quite entire; calicine segments coloured, decidu¬ 
ous* It flowers in July.—Native of New .Zealand, 

3. Leptospevmum Flavescejjs. Leaves linear*lanceolate, 
obtuse, nerveless; calices smooth; teelh membranac/eous, 
coloured, naked. The flowers appear from the dried speci¬ 
mens to have been of a fine yellow colour—Dr. Smith received 
it from New South Wales* 

4. Lrptospermum Attemiatum. Leaves lanceolate-linear, 
acute, three-nerved; calices silky, villose; teeth membranU’ 
ceous, coloured, almost naked. The flowers of this seem to 
have been white, and generally grow two together on short 
flower-stalks, which are silky like the calix,—This was also 
leceived by Dr. Smith from New South Wales. 

G* Leplospermuin Lanigerum. Leaves ohtivate, lanceolate, 
three-nerved; calices silky, villose; teeth leafy, permanent. 
Tills species varies wi(h smoolh and downy leaves; and the 
calix is sometimes merely silky, sometimes clothed with long 
and thick projecting down* Some of the varieties are to be 

b 


met with in Kew Gardens.—Imported by Dr. Smith from 
New South Wales* 

6. Lepiospermum Parvifobum* Leavesobovate, nerveless; 
branchleis and calices silky, villose; teeth leafy, permanent* 
Of this Dr. Smilli, having hut oue specimen, and not having 
seen it alive, only says it is very distinct; and as he has said 
it, no botanist will doubt of the feet*—Imported from New 
South Wales. 

7* Leptospermum Arachnoideum* Leaves awl-shaped^ 
pungent; brauchlets rough-haired ; calices and teeth villose* 
— Brought from New South Wales* 

8. Leptospermum Juniperiniim. Leaves Ifnear-lanceolafe^ 
pungent; branchlets silky; calices smooth ; teeth membrana' 
ceous, coloured, naked.—This species also vvas imported 
from New South Wales. 

tl. Leptospermum Baccatum. Leaves liucar-lanceotate, 
pungent; branchlets rough-haired ; calices smooth ; teetb 
membranaceous, coloured, pubescent; capsule berried. Tht» 
is a low depressed ibrub. The flowers seem to be yellow, 
and by the appearauce of the dried fruit it must be very pulpy 
-—Native of New South Wales. 

10, Leptospermum Ambigutim* Loaves linear, recurved 
at the lip; calices smoothisli; teeth leafy, lanceolate, naked; 
stamina longer than the corolla. This is the only species that 
has (he stamina longer than the corolla; which is a character 
of Meiro^ideros; but as it differs from that genus, and agrees 
with Lepto&pirmum, iu the much more importaut character 
of the capitate stigma, as well as in habit, Dr* Smith does 
not hesitate to refer it to this* The flowers are while*— 
Received from New South Wales* 

11. Leptospermum Virgalum* Leaves opposite, linear- 
lanceolate, nerveless; umbels terminating* The under sur¬ 
face of the leaves is covered with dark resinous spots.— 
Imported from New South Wales. 

Lerchea; a genus of the class Monadelphia, orfler Pentatr- 
dria.— Generic Character. CaiiJt: |>enanth ouedeafed* 
Tubular, five-toothed, permanent. Corofia: one-petalled, 
fuunel-form; lube longer than the calix ; border five-parted^ 
rather erect* SMmina: filamentii scarce any* but the tube 
of the germen; aulherse five, oblong, scaled on the tube of 
tile gernieu. Pistil: gerinen subovate, superior, terminated 
(within ihe corolla) by an obtuse tube; style within the 
tube of the germen, filiform, length of the stamina; stigmas 
two or three, lather obi use. Ptt'icarp: subglobose, toniLose^ 
tliree-cellcd, sometimes two-celled. Seeds: very many* 
Essential Character. Catix: five-toothed* 
funiiel-fonu, fivc^cleft. Anthera:.' five, placed on the tube 
of thegeniicn; stylo one; capsule three-celled, mutiy-seeded* 
-Hie only known specks described is, 

1. Lcrchea Longicauda. This is an irregular |rovr)tig 
shrub, with sordid jointed branches; leaves opposite, Ian* 
ceolatc, petioleci, even, quite entire, a foot long; stipules 
enaiforiii, shorter than the petioles; spike tenntnating, flit- 
form, a fool in length; with remote, scattered, minate flowers. 
—Native of the East Indies, 

Le&kia; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Musci. 
— Generic Character* Capsule: oblong; peristome 
double; the exterior wilh sixteen teeth, which arc acute; 
the interior membranaceous, divided into equal segments*. 
Males: gemmaceous in different individuals* This gentit 
IS united to which see* 

Lettuce, See Lactuca, 

Lettuce t Lamb's . See Faltriana* 

Leucifiuin; a genua of the class Hexandria, order Mono* 
gynia.— Generic Character* Calis:: s]>ttthe oblong, 
obtuse, compressed, gaping on the flat side, withertiig« 
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GamXb.* beU-abapedt «xpaDding; petals six, ovate, flat) con- 
jaincit il the biae; with tbe tips thickisli aad stifHsJi. Stu- 
mimm: fitameata sixt setaceous, very short; aathem oblong, 
obtuse, quadrmnguiar, upright, distant, PistiL- germen 
rouodith, inferior; style clavate, obtuse; stigma setaceous, 
vprigfat, abarpb tou^r than the stamina. Pericarp: capsule 
hqMliaped, three-ceOed, three-valved, Seedt: several, round¬ 
ish. ■ Obterve* The third species has a fliiforni style. £s- 
SKNTIAL Chabacteb. CoroUa: bell-shaped, six-parted, 
thickened at the tips; stigma simple.—These bulbs are 
increased by offsets, which the two first sorts put out pretty 
ptentifully iu a favourable situation, where they are not too 
often removed. They should have a soft loamy soil, and an 
exposure to the cast. Plant the roots six inches asunder, 
and four or five inches deep. They should not be trans¬ 
planted oftener than every third year, A north or cast border 
It best for them; and the proper soil a mixture of loam and 
bog^rtL In different aspects, however, their flowering 
niny be forwarded or protracted, and thus a longer succession 

of these and other flowers produced.-The species are, 

^ 1. Leucoium Vernum; Great Spring Snowdrop. Spat he 
one-flowered; style club-shaped; leaves flat; bulb .oblongs 
shaped like that of Daffodil, but smaller; scape angular, 
near a foot high, hollow, and channelled ; corolla much larger 
than that of the Common Snowdrop; and the ends of the 
petals are green. Tfae'flowers» which at first sight resemble i 
thoae of tbe Common Snowdrop, are easily distinguished by 
the absence of the three-leaved nectary. They do not come 
out so soon by a month. This plant being of a different 
genns from the true Snowdrop, ought certainly to have 
another English name; Mr Curtis therefore calls it Spriag- 
Parkinson had already called it Great Earli/ 
Bml^ua Violet ; and Gerarde, Late^ieering Bulbous Violet. 
—Native of Italy, the south of France, Germany, Austria, 
and Svritzerland. 

2. Leiiclium ^stivum; Summer Snowdrops Spa tbe 
nmy-flowered; styles club-sbapcd ; leaves flat: bulb the 
siae of a cliesnut> somewhat ovate, outwardly pale brown, 
inwardly white; coats numerous, thin, and closely cotn>‘ 
pacted;' flowers pendulous, growing all one way, having little 
scent; petals white, finely grooved within, not at ali uniting 
at bottom, the tips thickish, a little puckered, and marked 
with a green spot; seeds large, black, and glossy. The 
flowers appear at the end of April or iLc begtnmtig of May, 
and there is a succession of them during three weeks, or 
longer in cool weather. Mr. Cartia. to dislinguhh it from 
Oabntbui, names ft Summer Snotvftakei in the gardens it 
as known by the name of Great Sumtner Snowdrop; Late or 
TMStuimirop: Parkinson calls it Great Late jiowering Dui^ 
boma Fiio&f; and Gerarde, Great Manp jlowering Bulbous 
Vtoki *—Native of Hungary, Austria, Carniola, Tuscany, and 
Silesia. Mr. Carlis first observed it in England between 
Greenwich and Woolwich, about half a mile below the for¬ 
mer placc^, clow by ihc Thames side, just about high water 
®srk, along with Uecd, Marsh Marigold, and other common 
wata^isluts, and id a similar situation to rliat in which it is 
fcoad wild la Austria. It has also been found wild in the 
Isle of Do||^ which is the opposite shore, and grows more 
hiuriantly in those places than in gardens, where it seldom 
^ a soil or rituatiod sufficiently moist. Mr, Gough found 
jt on a small bknd about three miles south of Kendal, upon 
ibe diin of a gunpowder mill 

& LcucoJum Autumiiale; Autumnal Snowdrop. Spathe 
t^kavedt ttWjny-fltiweied; styles and leaves filiform; bulb 
tuck for tha rise of the plant, composed of many glutinous 
caat^ tutter, Mvered with a whitish membrane, It is dU> 


tmguished by its four or five capillary leaves, which begin 
to spring up after the flower is past, when the seeds are 
ripening, and sometimes after the heads are ripe. They 
abide all the winter and spring 'fotlowaig, and wither away 
JD the beginning of summer, leaving the scape to appear 
naked. The flowers are a little leddisii at the boiloin nest 
the slalk.^lt flowers in September, and h a native of Por¬ 
tugal and Spaiu. 

4. Loueoium Strumosum, Spathe two-leaved, many-flow. 
ered; flowers erect; style inflated at the base, globular; 
bulb roundish, white, less than a lia^ehnut; scape fiexuose, 
erect, slender, about half a foot high, roundish, terminatecl 
by a spreading umbel of from three to seven floxvers; flowers 
without scent, coming out successively ; petals white within, 
purplish without. It flowers in November, and is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and must be housed and heated 
in the same way as other Cape bulbs. 

Letiaanua; a genus of the class Pcntandi ta, order Mono- 
gynia. —Gbnehic Chajiacter. Calijt : perianlli coimnon 
hetnjsplieric, iinbricateiJ, many-flowered; leaflets linear; peri¬ 
anth proper, onedeafed, superior, five^toothed, sharp, upright, 
permanent. Corolla: petals five: claws slender; borders 
oblong, 3Jkorter. Stamina: fllamenta five, capillary, inserted 
into the bottum of the perianth; antherae obtoxig. Pistil: 
germen top-shaped, inferior; styles two, conjoined into one, 
or else distinct and approximated, capillary ; stigma simple. 
Pericarp: berry corticated, ovate, iucrusted by the calix, 
with the tip free, two-celled, Seeda: five or six, oblong, 
compressed, fteceptacle ^ tie seeds: fungous, large in the 
middle of tbe partition* Iteceptacle: common, globose, vil^ 
lose, chaffy. Observe^ The fruit of alJ the species ts not 
yet known. Essential Chaeacteb. Flowers aggregate, 
CaltJc: oue-leafed, superior, five-clefL Corolla: five-petailed, 
superior. Fdamenta: superior; filamenta inserted into the 
base of tbe perianth; styles two, conjoined ; berry two*ce1Led. 
Seeda: or six, compressed,-Tbe species are, 

1, Levisanus Nodiflorus, Leaves imbricate, three-sided, 
acute; calix five-parted; petals five, linear, having a chink 
on each skle of the claw, with a converging margin; recep¬ 
tacle double.—Native of the Ca|Te of Good Hope. 

2, Levisanus Faleaceus. Leaves in five rows, imbricate, 
pressed close; corymb terminating; chaffs of the heads 
alandtng out; flowers many, paniejed; styles two; recepU* 
cle hairy.—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

3, Levisanus Abrotanoides, Leaves linear-lanceolate, 
spreading, three-sided, callous at the tip; beads of flowers 
globular, terminating, su bum belled, ou round peduncles; 
corolla white.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4, Levisanus Radiaiiis, Leaves linear, three-sided; ralix 
rayed ; the inner leaflets coloured ; stem from a foot to two 
feet in height, the size of a swan's (|ui}L upright, round, leafy, 
scarred, delenninately branched, dichotomous or tricboto- 
luous; the blanches rod-like, hairy; common corolla dusky, 
not at all glutinous,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

5, Levisanus Glutiuosns, Leaves liuear, three-sided; calix 
rayed, all the leaflets coloured ; stem from a foot to two feet 
in height, the size of a swan's quill, upright, round, grooved, 
scarred, very much branched; branches proliferous, hairy; 
commou corolla dusky, very glutinous; receptacle chafly.— 
Native of tbe Cape of Gootf Hope. 

Lewisia ; a genus of tbe class Polyandria, order Monogy- 
nia.— Generic Character, CaiU: coloured, scariose, 
from seven to nine-leaved, patent. Corolla : conlaiuttig from 
fourteen to eighteen i)etals, white, lanceolate, patent. Sta* 
mina: filacnenta from fourteen to eighteen, inserted on the 
receptacle^ oppoiite to tbe petalsj filiform, shorter than the 
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caltx ; ^intfierse oblong;, erect, PifttU: style filiform, a lillle 
longer Iban the stamina, Ibrce-clcft above; stigmata three, 
bifid; germcJi above ovate, flabrous, Prrtcarp: capsules 
oblojig, trilocular; loculea bispermnu*. Seeds: lenticular, 
shinifig black* Essential Character. Calix seven to 
nine-leaved, scariose. PeioU: from fourteen to eighteen, 
Sfffte: Irifid, : tnlocular, polyspermous; seed shin¬ 
ing,--There is tmly one species ktionn, 

L LewUia Hedivfva. R^ot fusiform, branchy, and of a 
bloody hue; radical leaves linear^ snbearnose, somewhat 
obtuse; pedicel geniculated at the base. The catix is cle* 
ganijy red^vcined, of a consistency like paper.— ft floners in 
July, and was found by Lewis on the banks of Ciarck's river, 

Le^serei; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Folypa- 
inia Superfiua,— Generic Character. Calix: common 
ovate, imbricate: scales obtuse, concave, harsh, Coretia: 
compound, rayed; corotlels hermaphrodite, tubular, several 
in the dish ; females strap-shaped, several in the ray ; proper 
of the hermaphrodite funnel-form, five^tooihed, rallit^r upright; 
female slra|>-sliaped, lanceolate, entire, Sta$nina: in the 
hermaphrodites, filamenta five, capillary, very short; antlierae 
cyliiidric, tubular. Pistil: in I he hermaphrodites, germen 
sjnall; s»ylc filiform; stigma bifid. Pericarp: none; calix 
uncliangt^d. Seed: in the hermapljradires solitary, oblong; 
do\^i) five-biislled, feathery^ loi)g> within wdjich is a very 
slkort chafi'y crown; in the females very similar; down with , 
the chaffy crown atone, without feathers, Receptach: naked; | 
chaffs of the rays alone, separating tljo flowers. Essential i 
Character. Calix x scariose; down chaffy; in the disk fea- ■ 
thery also, Rectpiack: subpalcaccous.—The species are,! 

'1. Ley sera Gnaphalodes; Woolly Ley&era. Leaves scat* 
teved ; flowers pcdiiucied. 7'his is an evergreen shrub, with 
a balsfamic smell ; the trunk and older branches are leafless i 
and brown; the younger ones very closely covered with leaves, 
and spreading out very wide; peduncles filiform at tlie ends 
of the braucidet!^, solitary^ one flowered ; corolla yellow ; 
seeds brownish. It flowers from July to September.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 

2. Leysera Callicornia. Leaves in three rows; flowers 
subsessile; receplucle flat, with raised dots in the middle, 
naked, rugged, and having a single row of chaff's in circum¬ 
ference.— Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Leyserrt Paieacea, Leaves three-sided, callous at the 
tip, and curved back. The whole receptacle covered with 
chaffs almost the length of the flow^ers: the whole crown of 
the seed membranaceous, and uone duwny. Hence it agrees 
in characior with Buphlhalmum; but it reseuihies the pre¬ 
ceding i-o much, as scarcely to be distinguished from il in 
appearance.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. ^ 

Liatris; a genus of the class Syugeiiesia, order Polygamia 
jEqualis.— Generic Character. Calix: couimon ob* 
long, imbricated, with several subovale unarmed coloured 
scales* Corolla: compound, tubular, uniform; corol lets her¬ 
maphrodite, equul; proper one-petalled, funiiel-form; tube 
inffex; border live-cleft; divisions recurved. Stamina: fila- 
menla five, capillary, very short; antherae uyiindric, tubular. 
Pistil: germen oblong; style filiform, very long, bifid to the 
stamina, straight; stigmas rather shaqp. Pericarp: none; 
calix unchanged. Seeds: solitary, cornered ; down feathery, 
coloured, sessile. Receptacle: nakeel, flat. Essential 
Character. oblong, imbricate, awnless, coloured. 

Down: feathered, coloured. Receptacle: naked, hollow^ 
dotted.——The species are, 

1* Lialris Noveboracensis; Longdeaued ZtofnV. Leaves 
lanceolate-oblong, serrate, pendulous; stems several, ten or 
twelve feet high, smooth, deeply striated, pal^ stout. 


rigid, straight, not branching except at top; flowers in a sort 
of umbel, or corymbed at lop; the florets are of a deep 
purple colour; and the calix is tinged wtih purple.—Native 
not only of New York, but of Virginia, Carolina, and other 
parts of North America. 

2. Liatris Prsealtn ; Tati Liatrh. ^ Leaves lanceolate-oblong, 
serrate, spreading, hirsute undenteaib; mot perennial, large, 
striking deep into the ground ; stems branching only at top, 
seven or’ eight teel high, purplish, straight, deeply striated; 
flowers in loose erect bunches at tbe ends of the branches; 
florets pak purple; receptacle naked. It flowers front Sep¬ 
tember (u November^Native of Virginia, Carolina, and other 
parts of North America. 

3. Liatris Glanca; Glaucous Liatris. Leaves ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, serrate; flowers corymbed ; catices roundish; root 
perennial; stems six or seven feet high, purple and chan¬ 
nelled; florets dark purple, inclining to violet.—Native of 
Maryland, Virginia, aud Carolina* 

4. Liatris Squarrosa; Rough headed Liatrh. Leaves 
linear; calkes squarrose, subsessile, aenminate, lateral; root 
tuberous; stems simple, from two to three feet in height; 
peduncles au inch long, alternate from the upper axils ; 

; heads of flowers squarrose, with leafy scales standing out and 
bent back. It flowers in July and AtigusL—Native of Caro¬ 
lina, ian<l most of the provinces of North America. 

Liatris Scariosa; Rugged-cupped Liatiis. Leaves lan- 
ceulate, quite entire: calites squarrose, peduncled, blunt; 
nml large, tuberous ; stem one, strong, chauneiled, three or 
I four (eet high i flowers purple, in a long loose spike, at the 
upper pari of the stem, on pretty long blunt peduncles; they 
; liave large rough calices, composed of wedge-shaped scales; 
the flowers ut the top of Ibe spike open first, ll flowers in 
August, but tfie seeds do not ripen here.’—Native of Virginia* 

Ck Liatris Fdosa; Hairy-leaved Liatrh. Leaves linear, 
hairy; flowers axillary, on long peduncles; stem liairy, frort 
three to five feel in height; flowers purple, sessile, subim- 
bricate, in spikes; calices many-flowered, with the scales 
pressed close; stems simple. It flowers in September and 
October.—Native of North America. 

7. Liatris Spec)Osa; ifLeaves linear- 
sick led ; flowers sessile, in spikes; calicine leaflets rough¬ 
haired, ucule; inner elongated, coloured ut the tip; stem up¬ 
right, Lwo feel high, tomentose; calices five-flowered, red at the 
tip. It flowers in October.—Native of Carolina and Georgia. 

Liatris Spicata ; Spiked Liatris^ Leaves linear, clliate 
at the base; flowers in spikes, sessile, lateral ; stem simple; 
root tuberous; stem smooth, three feet high; flowers purple^ 
subimbricate, on short peduncles* It flowers from August 
lo October*—Native of North America, where it ts called 
Throalwort^ the root bemg discutienl. 

9. Liatris Heterophylla* Stalk simple, glabrous; leaves 
lanceolate, glabrous, smooth; upper leaves linear- lanceolate, 
very much smaller than the lower ones; calix spicate,slightly 
pedunculate, suhsqtiarrose; squames lanceolate, acute, naked* 
—it grows in SoutJi Carolina and Georgia. 

10. Liatris CyJindracea. Leaves grassy; squames rounded 
at the top, abruptly mucronated; calix subsessile, cylindrical 
with few flowers, which appear from August to October, and 

I is a native of South Carolina and the Illinois. 

11. Liatris Gracilis. Stalk simple, glabrous; leaves linear, 
naked; calix racemose, subglobose; pedicels elongate, patent; 
squamose-bracteolate ; squmnes oblong* It flowera from 
August to October.—Native of Georgia. 

12. ' Liatris Sphseroidea* Stalk simple, pubescent; leavea 
smootir; upper leaves lanceolate*linear; lower ones petiolate^ 
lato-lanceolate; calices racemose, solitary, alleri]ate, subgb>- 
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bove; sqatnies ovite:, erect, ciHate al the margin*, The flow-{In large closes it operates by purging and vomiting, and 


era are large and^ haodaome.—Native of tbe high mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina* 

13, * Lialris Panerflora* Stalk simple, glabrous; leaves 
linear; panieleaTiif^ted, leafy; branches with few dowers; 
calicea subsenile; ‘aqoauaes lanceolate, erect, acute, glabrous. 
—It gtowB in Georgia. 

14, Liatris Tom^lomi* Stalk very simple; leaves cuncatc* 
lanceolate, toogh; corymb with few dowers^ depressed^ diva¬ 
ricated; calii tomfotose; squames ovate, acute. It grows 
to the height of about eighteen inches, and is found in the 
open swamps of Virginia and Carolina. 

ZfcAeii; a'geniis of the class Cryptogamia, order Algoc.— 
GrnBRIC ChARACTBR. Malt. Flowers; Vesich^ con- 
riomeiated, extremely small^ crowded or scattered on the 
disk, margin, or tips of the fronds, Ftmahe. Flowers on 
the sanw or on a-distinct plant. Receptacle: roundish, dat- 
tish, convex. TMtfrcjSrr concave. Scuttlla: subrevolute, 
aflixed to the matgin, Peltai often difTering from the frond 
ill colour, withiii containing the seeds disjiosed in rows, 
Ob*tTce. llie powder adhering to some Lichens seem^ 
rather to be of the nature of buds than of male fructifi cal ions 
—The extremely nuinerous species of this genus may be con¬ 
veniently divided ittto the following seel ions, some of wJiith 
by some authors are made distinct genera. 

Lepra: a dusty crust. Fructifications, hardly any. 

Tubercularia ; a leafless crust: the fructifications tubercles. 

Scuteliaria: a leadesa crust, Frs. Sculells or shields. 

Ceiiema- Fronds foliaceous, gelatinous, Frs. Scute Mae or 
shields, 

Imbricata^ fronds subfoliaceous, niembranaceous, imbri¬ 
cated, depressed, flexile, Frs. Scutellse. 

PAyteia* Fronds foLtaceous^ membranaceous, depressed, 
or ascendant, tubular within. Frs, Scutellm sessile or 
pedunculated. 

Lobaria. Fronds foliaceotis, membraDaccous, ascending, 
flexile. Frs, Scutcllfc sessile or pedunculated. 

Ci^icutaria, Fronds.fobaceous, membranaceous, orcar- 
lilagiuous, somewhat upright, narrowed, stiff, with soniewliat 
sharp extreniUies; scutel}a& sometimes terminal, transverse. 

Stricta. Fronds foliacemis, subcoriaceous, scattered over 
beneath with white excavated points. Frs. ScutelliE or pelia** 

Peiiiger^, Fronds foliaceous, coriaceous, ascending, 
soft. Frs. Peitse. 

UmMiceria. Fronds foliaccous, uprigld, stiff, shielded, 
Fm. Scutellte. 

Stems upright, funnel-form, hollow witbiui 
luberclei fungiform, unequal, marginal, 

Chdania, Stems upright, somewhat columnar, branchy, 
liollow within, -with the appearance of a shrub; the axilla; 
often perfiorated. Frs, Fuoglforin tubercles. 

SUreoesuhn, Stems erect, rather columnar, simple or 
bnuMbjj solid. Frs. Tubercles, 

(Umu Stems erect or peudulous, filamentous, simple 
orbnoebed. Frs. Scutellas. 

Of this very numerous genus Dr. Withering, in the third 
edition of bis Arrangemenist has enumerated no fewer than 
l*®_hQndr«l and sixteen species, besides a great number of 
vatieties. ACmiy of these are of considerable use for dyeing, ^ 
•ud otherCBeonomical purposes: the most remarkable are the 
foNowing. Doubtless if more accurate and extensive trials: 
were madeoa tliwe neglected plants, many otherieconomica) 
uses for theni might be detected; or at Least many more of 
the same species might be applied to the same purposes. 

LieAsii The country people make an infusion 

•f It m njlki^aiid g}ve it to^ childjeti who have the thrush. 


destroys worms. 

Lhhen CakartTJs^ So called because it is peculiar to 
, limestone rocks; when dried, powdered^ and steeped in urine, 
is used to dye scarlet, by the Wehli and the inhabitants of 
the Orkneys, Tiie colour is said to be very fine. 

Lichen Caninue ; called also Ltchen Cinereus Terrestris, or 
Ask’Colvured Gt^oimd iJtenvort. This species is tn^e of tlje 
articles in the celebrated Dr. Mead’s prescriptiou for the cure of 
Hydrophobia^ concerning which he says, I can safely aflirm 
that 1 have never known this method to fail of success where it 
has been followed before the hydrophobia began; although 
in the coarse of about lliirly years, besides the experience 
made by others bolh in town and country, I have used it a 
tliousaiut limes. 1 have often wished that 1 knew so certain 
a remedy in iiny other disease/' Hie method is as folloxvs. 
Let the pal it tit be biootled at the arm, nine or ten ounces. 
Take of Uie herb called in Latin, Lichen Cinereus Tcrreslris, 
or ill English, AsA-ccloitred Ground Lieerweri^ cleaned, 
dried, and powdered, half air ounce. Of black pepper poiv- 
tiered two drachms. Mix these well together, and divide the 
W'liole into four doses, one of which must be taken every 
morning fasting, for four successive mornings, in half a pint 
of cow's milk xvarm. Alter these four doses are taken, the 
paiient inu*t go into the cold bath, or a col<l spring, or river, 
every moniiug, fasting, fora monlii; be must be dipped all 
over, bill not stiiy in (witli Ids head above water) longer than 
iialf a mimiie, if ihe water be very cold. After this he must 
go in three times a week for a fortiiiglil longer-—Later writers 
have declared that this remedy has been tried without success; 
hut as Dr. Mead was no quack, but ihe most eminent phy¬ 
sician of his liiup, and as no certain cure for hydrophobia 
has yet been found, we think it would be some consolation 
to those who may be uuder the melancholy necessil^ oi eudea- 
votiriug to prevent or cure that dreadful calamity, and even 
to the pour si^fferets themselves, to have done every thing ia 
their jjower* by empioyini: tiie best means kjiown to avert the 
awful calastropiie. Et is of course understood that Dr, Mead's 
prescription is intended for those only w ho have been bitten 
by a rabid autinal, ami have either neglected to cut out the 
wounded jiart t]irotii;h ignorance, or fnun a doubt whether 
the animal were really mud; and also where the removal of 
the affected part w'uuld endanger the patient's life; for it 
cannot be too uaivcrsaily made known, that for the bad effects 
cif the bjte of mud dogs or venomous reptiles, of the 

bitten part is ibe only certuiii preventive, and should be 
itiitauily performed wherever death is not likely to be the 
consequence. Hesitating to do this, has cost thousands their 
bves. An instance of the fortitude and presence of mind 
itreessary ou these occasions, shall subjoin. Jn Bengal 
some years ago, v^hen Capt. Hutchinson, on reluming home 
in the night, attended by a servant with a torch, casually 
trod on a cobra de capeJia, wdiich instantly bit him on the 
calf of ills leg! the poison of this snake being more immeili- 
ately jm^rlal than ihe bile of any olher, Capt* H. with great 
presence of mind cut out with his knife a large portion of the 
calf of bis leg, and applied the burning torch to cauterize the 
wound, which prevented the poison from having its usual effect. 

LtcAc^ hlandicm. The Icelanders boil Ibis in broth, or 
dry and convert it into bread. They likewise make gniei 
with it to mix with milk; but the first decoction is always 
thrown away, for it is apt to purge. It has recently obtain^ 
a reputation for curing consumptive complaints; but upon 
what foundation that reputation rest, we cannot determine. 

Lichen Ontphalode»t dyes wool of a brown reddish colour, 
or a dull but durable crimson, paler, but more lasting than 
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that of Orchal), It is prepared by the country people in 
Ireland^ by steeping it in stale urine, adding a little salt to 
it, and aflerwards making it up into balls with lime. Wool 
dyed with it, and ihen dipped in tlie blue vat, becomes of a 
beautiful purple. With rotten oak it makes a good dark 
brown frieze. Wool dyed with red wood or sunders, and 
afterwards in this, which is called Cork, Corker, or A reel J, 
becomes of a dark reddish, Jt has also been used as a stypiic. 

Lichen Pareiltis. Litmus is prepared from this species. 
For this purpose it is gathered from the rocks in the north 
of England, and sent to Loudon in casks. 

Lichen PHcatnSj called Hatty TVee, is a very singular 
plant of the moises; it grows to the branches of old oaks and 
other trees, and hangs down from them in tuRs composed 
of long strings, which arc frequently a foot or more iq length, 
and the whole of them togetiier two or three inches thick; 
each cluster consists of a great number of stems and branches, 
the largest of which do ^not exceed a small packthread in 
thickness; they are of a greyish colour^ and consist of soft 
bark, and a brm white fibre within ; the bark often appears 
crooked, and the branches exliibit an appearance of being 
jointed. The whole planti as it grows, appears saplessi ahd 
is destitute of leaves, or any other appearance of vegetation. 
It is found in some of our largest forests, but is seldom to be 
met with any where else. The powder of this moss is an 
excellent astringent: it should be dried in an oven, and, after 
being beaten in a mortar, passed through a sieve; the white 
fibres will remain after the ether parts have gone through the 
sieve, and are of no manuer of use, the other parts possessing 
all the virtues. It is good against the whites, immoderate 
menstrual discharges, bloody fluxes, and spitting of blood; 
and deserves to be much more regarded than it is at present. 
The dose is half a drachm, or two scruples. 

Lichen Prunattri^ has a remarkable property of imbibing 
and retaining odours, and is therefore the basis of many per¬ 
fumed powders, 

ZicA^ PuimcTtarms, This dyes woollen cloth of a durable 
orange. In Herefordshire they dye stockings with it of a 
durable brown: and it has obtained a name for curing the 
consumption, but probably without reason. 

Ltch^ Pustulatkt^ Linneus says, that a beauliftil red 
colour may be prepared from this. It may be converted into 
an exceedingly black paint. 

XficAen Pyxidatus. This little plant is common on dilcli- 
banks, by the sides of woods or heaths, dn<f in most other 
dry barren places; it consists of a thin leafy substance, which 
spreads on the surface of I he ground, and a kind of little cup, 
resembling wine-glasses rising from it. The leafy part is dry, 
and without juice, divided into several segments or portions, 
which are irregularly notched, grey or greenish on the upper 
side, aud whitish underneath. The cups are in general about 
half an inch high, and are each of Jhem supported on thick 
clumsy steins; they are open at the mouth, of a gray colour, 
with a mrxture of greeu aod other colours, sprinkled o ver with a 
fine mealy substance oq ihe surface; sontctiuics they grow one 
from the edge of another, three or four singes high, and we 
frequently see mau^ other accidental varielies; they likewise 
bear at certain seasons little brown lumps, which are supposed, 
and not without a degree of probability, to be the seeds of 
the plant. The whole of this moss, when used, is to be taken 
fresh from the ground, shaken clean, and boiled in water, 
till the decoction is very strong; there is then to be added 
an equal quantity of milk to the liquor, which is then to be 
sweetened with honey; and will afterwards forin au excellent 
medicine for coughs in tdijldren, particularly for the chin- 
cough or hooping-cough. 


Lichen Rangi/erinu^. This is well known to be the chief 
food of the Rein Deer, which will grow hi upon it; and that 
animal supplies the contented Laplander with every article 
of life, as is set forth by Lipneus in his Fiara Lapponiev, 

Lichen Roccelia, or OrcAo//, is of very great importance 
as an article of colnmerce, being extremely valuable for dye^ 
iug wool or silk any shade of purple or crimson. For this 
purpose it is steeped in volatile alkali, comoioDly distilled 
from urine. In times of scarcity it has been sold at a thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling per ton. It comes chirfly from the 
Levant, but has been lately discovered to grow in the British 
dominions. 

Lichen Tartareue. This is common on rocks in the north 
of England and Scotland. It may be known by its peculiarly 
pungent alkaline smell when moistened. Peasants who can 
collect twenty or thirty pounds a day, gather it for the dyers^ 
and sell it for a penny a pound. They choose such specimens 
as are of a firm dense texture, and never scrape the same rock 
oftencr than once in five years. It is prepared for use with 
volatile alkali aud alum, but the exact process is kept a secret 
by the mauiifacturers at Glasgow* When sold to the dyers, 
it appears in the form of a purple powder, called CudbekTt a 
corruption of Cuthbert, the name of the inventor. This pow^ 
der, being boiled with woollen yarn, communicates a purple 
colour to it, but not to vegetable substances; and the colour 
is far from being permanent. 

Licuaia ; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Monogynia. 

:—Generic Cbabactee. Calix: perianth three-parted, 
outwardly hairy, permanent. Corolla: three-parted, almost 
to the base; divisions ovale, acute, coucave, deciduous; 
nectary sertiform, truncated, as short again as the corolla. 

filamenta six, inserted into the nectary, upright, 
very short; anther^c oblong, twin. PtjIiV; germen superior, 
convex, three-parted, sulcattd, smooth; style simple; stig¬ 
mas two. Perfesrp; drupe globose, ihe size of a pea, one- 
celled. Seed: a hard nuti Essential Character. 
Fioivere : all hermaphrodite. CaUx and Corolla: three^ 

parted. Nectaiy : sertiform ; drupe*-The only known 

species is, 

1* Licuala Spinosa, Trunk an ell in height, scarcely so 
thick as the human arm, jointed, dividing at top into about 
six brandies, each six ells long, hardly a finger in thickness, 
triangular, grooved above, flat beneath, the lower half sharply 
serrate at the angles, and the teeth or spinules closely joined. 
Each of these has a Leaf at lop spreading Like a fan, and 
divided into rays, all separated to the base. When the plant 
is mature, the flower-stalk emerges from the middle of the 
rays, as long as the branches or leaf stalks, involved in 
sheaths at the bottom, dividing into five smaller flower-stalks 
at top, about a hand in length, bearlug green heads in three 
rows expanding mto flowers* llumphius says, that the nut 
is oblong, very hard, aud striated longitudinally.—It is n 
ualive of Macassar aud Celebes; where they make much use 
of the narrow leaves for tobacco pipes, and of the middle 
broad one for wrapping up fruit, Ac. TJie wood is of little 
use, not being durable* 

Lightjootia ; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Dicecia. 
—Generic Character. Hermaphrodite, Cttlix: peri¬ 
anth fouf-leaved; leaflets ovate, concave, e x pand iug. Corolla r 
none. Stamina: filameuta numerous, filiform, seated on the 
receptacle, permanent; antberm roundish. Pittil: germen 
roundish, style none; stigma sessile, somewhat headed, fur¬ 
rowed. Pericarp: berry ovate, umbilicated, ooe-celicd. 
Seeds: from three to six, oblong, compressed, cornered» 
gtosey. Male* on different individuals. Caiix: perianth 
fourdcaved; leaflets oblong, concave, equal, colourM, Co^ 
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roffa/ none, filamenfa oumerous, (tweDtj^ four,) 

filifbmit longer than the cahs, inserted into the receptacle; 
■mhcm roundbfa. Piwtil^ none* Femait* on dlffeieut indi¬ 
viduals; calii as id the malep but larger. Coroita: none* 
PitUi: germen oblottg; Bt^le none; stigma elevated, quad¬ 
ra ngahr-headed^ furrowed, with convoluted margins, per- 
iBODeDt, Pericarp: berry oblong, seated on a very small 
rcceptade, umbilicated, one^Jled* Setds: three, five, to 
as above. Observe^ This genus is allied to Prockia^ 
with which they agree in calix, stamina, and habit, but differ 
in the itignia* Essential Character. Caiix: four- 
leaved. CorcUa: none. Female and Hermaphrodite^ Stig¬ 
ma: tessiEe; berry umbilicated, one-celled, with from three 
to six seeds*-The species are, 

1. Lightfootia Serrala* Leaves oblong-ovate, serrate, acu¬ 
minate; peduncles lateral, aggregate, one-Howercd.—Native 
of Montserrat* 

2. Lightfootia Tiieseformis. Leaves lanceolate-elliptic, 
■errate, blnntish; peduncles axillary, subsolitary, one-flow¬ 
ered; branches and all the other parts smooth. It has the 
habit of iJie Tea-shrub*—Native of the Isle of Bourbon. 

3. Lightfootia [jitcgrilblia* Leaves subcortaceous, oblong 
■nd obovate, ema^ginate, almost quite entire; peduncles 
lateral, subaggregate, one-flowered. This is also a shrub, 
with round saioolh branches, covered with an ash-coloured 
bark. Flowers larger than in tlte other sorts.^Native place 
unknown, 

IfjgRtcffi Campechianum. See Hematoxpfum, 

Lignum Coiubrinum. See Strychnos^ 

Lignum Corneum, See Garcinia^ 

L^am Leeve. See Glabraria. 

Ugnum Moluccense. See Croton. 

Lignum VittB. See Guaiaeum^ 

LigKtfirvm; a geimsof the class Pentandria, order Drgy- 
nh^^OsNEREC Character. Calix: umbel universal luani- 
fold; nartiat manifold; involucre universal membranaceous, 
leveo-leaved, unequal; partial scarcely four-leaved, membra* 
naceous; perianth proper, five-toothed, obscure* Corolla: 
UDivertal uniform; florets all fertile; proper of five petals, 
which areeqnal, involute, flat, entire, inwardly keeled. Sta¬ 
mina: filamenta five, capillary, shorter than the corolla; 
anthenesimple* Piwlil: germen inferior; styles two, approx* 
hnated; stigmas simple. Pericarp: none; fruit obloug, 
cotueredp five-forrow^, biparlile on each side. Seeds: two, 
oblong, smooth, marked on oue side with five elevated stri%, 
flat OD the other side* Observe.. Male flowers have also been 
Koarked. Essential Character, Fruit : oblong, five- 
grooved on both sides. Corolla: equal, with involute entire 
petals*—The seeds of the plants of this genus should be sown 
HI autumn,, soon after they are ripe, for when they are kept 
out of the^^und till spring, they sddom grow the first year* 
WhcD the plants are fit to remove, transplant them Into a 
moist nch border at three feet distance. They all love a 

moist soil and shady situation.-The species are, 

1* Ligusticum Levisticum; Common Lovagt. Leaves 
Dwtiifiild; leaflets gashed at top; root strong, fleshy, peren¬ 
nial; striking deep into the ground; stems six or seven feet 
high. Urge, and channelled, divided iiUo several branches, 
each terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers.—The 
odour of this plant is very strong, and peculiarly ungrateful; 
ill taste is warm and aromatic. It abounds with a yetlow'ish 
gunmv resinous juice, very much resembliikg Opoponax. Its 
.qualiliea arc supposed to oe similar to tliose of Angelica and 
Uasterwort, in expelling flatulencies, exciting perspiration, 
aod opening obstructions; it is therefore chiefly used in 
uterine obstnictioos, A tea*cnp full of the juice with Rhenish 
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wine, or a decoction of the seeds with wine or mugwort-water, 
was said by Forestus to be a secret remedy of extraordinary 
efficacy in slow or laborious pariurition. The leaves, eaten 
as salad, are accounted an emmenagogue. The root and 
seeds are of a cordial sudorific nature, and many authors of 
credit recommend the use of them in pestilential disorders. 
An infusion of the root increases tlie urinary discharge, 
removes obstructions of the viscera, brings away gravel, and 
helps the jaundice: the seeds produce the tike effects, and 
are potent dispersers of wind in the stomach. The roots of 
Common Lovage will abide many years, and where the seeds 
are permitted to scatter, the plants will come up without 
care. This plant flowers in June and July, and the seeds 
ripen in antumu.—Native of the Alps of Italy, the soulh of 
France, and Silesia* It is planted Jii our gardens for its medi* 
cal qualities, 

2. Ligusticum Scoticum ; Scotch Loeage. Leaves biter- 
iiate; stalk about a foot high, and sustains a small umbel of 
yellow flowers, shaped like the preceding: most authors say 
the root is perenniak It is much valued in the Isle of Sky. 
The mot is reckoned a good carminative; and an infusion of 
the leaves in whey, a good purge for calves. It is also used 
for food, either as salad or boile<l like greens.—Native of 
North America, Sweden, Denmark, and Scotland, where it 
is found upon I he rocks near the coast, 

3. Ligusticum Peluponnensc; Hemlock-leaved Lovage. 
Leaves manifold-pinnule; Jeaflels pinnatcly gashed; root 
thicks fleshy, like that of the Parsnep, striking deep info the 
ground. When bruised, the leaves emit a fetid odour. Stems 
three or four feet high, large, and hollow, sustaining large 
umbels of yellowish flowers,—Native of Switzerland, Austria^ 
Dauphiny, Silesia, Italy, Peloponnesus, and Siberia* 

4. Ligusticum Austriacum; Austrian Lovage* Leaves 
bipinnate; leaflets confluent, gashed, quite entire; root half 
a fool long or more, the thickness of the human thumbs 
often branched, yellowish brown on the outside, pale within, 
and spongy ; stem upright, from two to three feet high, 
grooved, hollow, without any partitions at the joints; flowers 
strong^smellmg, large, all fertile; petals white* Tlie whole 
plant is smooth. Jt flowers from June to August.—Native 
of Austria, Silesia, and Italy. 

5. Ligusticum Cornubiense; CornM Root-leaves 

decompound, gashed ; stem-leaves ternate, lanceolate, entire; 
root perennial, spindle-shaped; stem from two to three feet 
in height, erect, branched, mauy-flowered, round, striated, 
rongtmh, purple at the base, aunual; flowers white, equal, 
all hermaphrodite. The root eontaius a yellow resinous 
juice. Tilts plant, as its name imports, U peculiar to Corn¬ 
wall, w'here it grows in thickets, among bushes, and in hedges. 
It eluded the researches of modem botanists, till Mr, Pen¬ 
nington found it in 1788 ht great plenty near Bodmin, where 
it was also gathered in the following year, though five years 
afterwards not a single plant could be discovered in that 
field; bnt Dr. Withering found it in another place, farther 
from Bodmin, among furze* Cattle are so fond of it that 
they eat it down wherever they can get at if, 

G, Ligusticum Peregrinum; Linkage. Invo* 

lucre of the primary nmbel scarcely any, of the lateral ones 
membranaceous at llie base; rays somewhat branched; root 
biennial; stem two feet high, rigid, angular, even; petals 
yellowish, inflex^cmarginate* It resembles Parsley even in 
smell and taste, but all tbe parts are thicker and more rigid. 

It flowers in June and July*—Native of Portugal. 

7* Ligusticum Balearicuin, Leaves pinnate; lowest leaflets 
augmented with a leaflet; root biennial; stem round, some* 
wbat striated, small lu comparisou with tbe utnbel, a foot 
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high; tiowera in ati umbollet* or Uii, yellow, all fertile. 

— Native of Majorca and Minorca, and about Rotne, 

8* Ligusticuin Candicans: Pnte Lota^e. Superdecom- 
pound; leaflets wedge-form, gashed* smooth; universal invo¬ 
lucre two-leaved, subfoliaceous; ribs of tlic seeds membra¬ 
naceous, smooth. It flowers In July and August.—Native 
place unknown. 

9. Ligublicum Actn^ifoliuni. Leaflets oval, equally den- 
laterf ; involncels.setaceous; fruits t>blong-ova1.—ft grows to 
the height of more tliau three feet, and is found oij the river 
Sb Lawrence, and in Virginia near Staunton. 

Li^usfrurni a genus of tlie class Diaridria, order Mono- 
gynia. —Generic Chakactek. Calix: j>criaijth one- 
leafed, tubular, very small; mouth four-loothed, erect, obtuse. 
Corolla: one-petalled, fuiinehform; tube cylindric, longer 
than (lie calix; border four-parted, spreading; divisioiis 
ovate. Staminat fliamenta two* opposite, simple; antherse 
upright, almost the length of the corolla. PUtil: germen 
roundish ; &tyle very short; stigma two-cleft, obtuse, thickisli. 
P^irkorp: berry globose, smooth* one-cellefT, Seeds: four* 
conveys on one side, cornered on the other. Obm'tie. Accord* 
ing to Gartner, the berry is two celled; the cells coated 
M'itli a tiuik membrauc. The seeds are two in each cell. 
Esse\ttal Character. C&roUa: four-cleft* ZJen^^; 
four-seeded.-The species are, 

1. Lignstrum Vufgare; Common Privets Leaves ovate, 
obtuse; p^iniclesimple, trichotomous. This slirub is usually 
about six feet id^b* brancited, the branches opposite, the 
young ones flexible and purplish. The flowers are sweet- 
scented ; corolla while* but soon changing to a reddish 
brown. This pJant varies in many respects. The Leaves 
sometimes grow by threes, and somelintes are enlarged at (he 
base; they frequently continue green great part of the winter 
like the Italian Privet, which is also a variety, and rises with 
a stronger stem, less pliidde and more erect brauclies, and 
bark of a lighter colour. The regular number of stamina is : 
two, but sometimes there are three or four in a flower, and 
tJiey have been found with white berries. Thuuberg says, 
that in Japan the leaves are somewhat liroader and more 
blunt than in the European shrub. In point of utility and 
ornarnenl, flnv shrubs ate preferable to the Common Privet. 
Its chief use is to form such hedges as are required in dividflig 
gardens for shelter or ornament i;^ and for this the Italian or 
Evergreen variety is usually preferred, Tt bears ciippiiia 
well, is not liable to be eaten by insects* and having only 
fibrous roots, it robs I he ground less than any other shrub. 
It is one of the few plants that will Ihiive in the smoke of 
Londi>u, though it seldom produces any flowers in the closer 
parts after the lirst year. It also grows well under the drip 
of trees. The leaves are bitter and slightly astringent; a 
strong infusion of them in water, wilh the addition of a little 
red wine and honey* is an excellent gargle for the mouth and 
throat when ihey are sore* or for the gums when they become 
spongy* and are apt to bteed. From the pulp of the berries 
a rose-coloured pigment may be prepared. Wilh the addition 
of alum, they dye wool and silk of a good durable green, and 
for this purpose must be gal he red as soon as they are ripe. 
They coutiime on (he slirub till spring* and in limes of scar 
city are ealen by dlflereut sorts of birds, particularly the 
bulfloch. The wood is hard, and flt for turning. It is not 
generally eaten by cattle. Llnneus says, kine, slteep, and 
goats, will cat it; but horses refuse it Tlie Sphinx Ligustri* 
or Privet Hawk-moth, and Phalteua Syringaria, feed f>n it in 
the caierpdiar state; and Meloe ’Vesicatoriua, Canthacides 
or Blbtcr Beetle, is found on it. Our old English authors call 
it, Prim, Prinf, and Primprinl, probably from its regular 


appealance when clipped. The Gemians, Dutch^ Danet, 
and Swedes, call it Ligusier; the French* Triiene; the Ita-^ 
liaus, Ligusiiv : in Spanish, Athena ; in Portuguese, Afjma: 
and ill Russian* Schost .—This sljrub is easily propagated 
by laying down the tender shoots in aiiinmn. In one year's 
time Ihey may be removed where they arc to remain, or 
planted in a nursery for two or Ihree years, when* they may 
be trained for the purposes designed. Also, by suckera, 
whicii it sends forth in great plenty. But these are not easily 
kept within bounds, nor do ihey rise so high those which 
are iitc reused by layers. Thirdly, by cut lings, planted in the 
autumn on a shady border, and in a loamy soil. But the 
strongest and best plants are raised from seeds. Gather the 
berries wdien ripe, put them into a pot with sand, bury them 
in the ground, as is practised with Holly-berries and Hawa, 
After they have laid a vear in Ihe ground, take them up^ 
and sow ihein in the autumn on a border exposed to the east, 
where the plants wjI) come up in the following spring. The 
varieties with striped leaves may be increased by budding oi 
inarching upon the plain sort; or by laying down the branches^ 
but tiwy seldom shoot so fast as lo produce branches proper 
for this purpose. Being more tender, they should liave a 
dry soil* and a warm situation. In a nch soil* they soon 
lose their variegatioo* and become plain. The IlaJian or 
Evergreen Fnver, is now generally found in the nurseries 
instead of the common one. It is equally hardy, and will 
thrive in almost any situation. It is increased in the same 
manner; but as it seldom produces berries l>cre, they must 
be procured from Italy. 

2. Ligustrum Japoiucura; Broad-hated Prhet. Leaver 
ovate-acuminate; panicle docompoundedly trichotomous ; 
stem arboreous* very much branched, a fathom and half in 
height; branches opposite, roundish; panicle spreading. It 
flowers in June and July.—Native of Japan. 

3. Ligusirum Sineiise, Leaves lanceolate; racemes oblongs 
lateral, and termiuatlMg. Tills is a siuall tree, about eight 
feet high; flowers white, small; corolla bell-shaped,—Native 
of China about Canton. 

LVac. See Seringa. 

Liiium; a genus of the cia^s Hexatidria* order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character. Cniix: none* Corotfa: 
petal led* bell shaped, narrowed beneatlj ; petals upright^ 
ineiiiiibent, obtusely caiinated on the bark, gradually more 
expaiTdiug* wider, wilh thick reflex obtuse tips; nectary "a 
longitudinal tubular lijie* engraven on each petal from the 
base lo the mj<ld]e, Statnina: fllLOuentu six* awl-shaped^ 
uprti;lit, shorter than the corolla : autliera? oblong, IdcuiiiI^dI, 
Pistit: gcfiiten oblong* rylindric, sUiated with six furrows; 
style cyliiidric, length of the corolla; stigma thickisb, trL 
angular. Pericarji: capsule oblong, six-furrowed* with a 
three-cornered hollow obtuse lip* ihree-ccUcd, three-valvcd; 
the valves collected by hairs* disposed in a cancellated mSD- 
ner. Seeds c numerous* incumbent, in a twin order, flat out- 
wanlly, sem(orbicular. Observe^ The nectary in some u 
bearded, in others beardless ; petals iu some totally revolute, 
in oihers not so. Essential Character. Coroila: six*' 
petal Ivd, betbsbaped, with a Longitudinal nectareous line* 

Capsi^k: the valves connected by cancellated hairs.-The 

species are, 

1. LlUum Candidum ; Common ^Vhite Lify. Leaves sett* 
tered; ct^rollas bell-sbaped, smooth within; bulb large, froot 
which proceed several succulent flbres: slem stout, rounds 
upright* usually about three feet in height; flowers large* 
white, terminatings di*? ‘n a cluster, on short peduncka; 
petals within of a beautiful shining white, on the outside 
rigid and less lumittous* The principal varieties of thie 
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spades are, 1. With the Omvers ^ttiped or biotchinl 
with purpk. Thia beeoruc very coiiimoEi; hut t!ic pEirnl^ 
tfain giving the flower a duU colour, t!ic cofjiinoii w hile h 
preferred, *i- With variegated or striped leaves, or willi I he 
leaves edged with yehovv, Thb h chie^y valued lor itj 
appearance In wiuter and springs fur tlie tciivc!> couiitig out 
early in the autimui, spreading theinseWes flat on the ground, 
and being finely ertged vi'ilh a broad yellow band, iiuike a 
pretty appearance during tlje w'ii>t*?r and spring mcnihs. Jl 
flowers earlier than the plain sort, 3. Wiih <loiihle flowers. 
This variety ia of little value, because tite flowers never open 
well, unless tliey are oiivered with glaa&es; nor have they i^ny 
of the rich colour of the common sort. 4. Wilh pendulous 
flowers; which Miller and others consider as a dislinci spe¬ 
cies, It came originally frojn Constantinople. The stalk is 
much more slender; liie leaves are narrower and fewer in 
number; the flowers are not so large, and the petals more 
contracted at the base; they always hang dowtiwanls. — The 
flowers of the Lily were formerly considered as uniiepileplic 
and anodyne; a distiUed water of them was employed as a 
cosmetic; and oil of lilies was supposed to posses:^ uundyuc 
and nervine powers: but their odorous mailer, iboiigb very 
powerful, h totally dissipated in drying, and entirely carried 
off ill distiliutIon either with spirit or water, and no essenlml 
oil can be obtained from them. The rooU only are now ia 
use; they are extremely mueilagtiioui;, and are chi<^fly em¬ 
ployed in CTnollieiit and suppurating caliiplasnis, boded wiili 
milk or watcN Physicians, however, are generally of opinion 
that bread or meal poultices possess every advaulage of those 
prepared from the lily-root> Meyrick, ht^wever, says tiiat 
the root bruised and applied to hard tumors, soflem and 
ripens them sooner than almost any other application. Made 
into an oLtilmcnt, tliey take away corns, and remove tiie }iajn 
and inflammation arising from burns anti scalds. Country 
people so me times, cootijiues he, make an oil from the Mowers 
by infusing tbeoi in oil of olives, and apply it to any pari 
affected with pain and inflanimation with great success. It 
19 likewise an excellent apjilication to contracted tendons.— 
Native of the Levant: Liniuus says, of Syria; and Thujibcig, 
of Japan. It flowers in June and July. Tins plant, wiih all 
its varieties, and in short with all the pJanIs of the genus, 
may easily be increased from offsets, wMiicb ihe bulbs of this 
sort send out in such great plenty, as to make it ueccssiiry 
to lake them off every other, or at most every lliird year, to 
prevent their weakening the principal bulb. The time fur 
removiug Iheiu is the end of August, soon after the sialks 
decay. They will thrive in almost any soil and situation, 
and as they grow tall and spread, they must be allowed room, 
and in large borders they are ver> ornameiilal. They are so 
hardy that no frost injures them; and increasing very fait, 
are become to very common as to be little regarded, notwith 
sUndit^ the great beauty of the flowers, and their rich odour, 
which is too powerful for many persons. 

2, Lilium Japonicum; Japan White Lil^. Leaves scat¬ 
tered, laoceolate; corollas drooping/siibcampanulale; stvjii 
round, emoolli, and even, two feet high; fiow-ers Tctniuiating, 
reflex, and hanging down ; corolla white.—Native lU Japan. 

3. Lilium Cate^ibDei; Lil^. Leaves sealitied, 

lanceolate; corollas upright, bell-shaped; petals with claws. 
Of all tile lilies cultivated in tins country, this is tiji; least; 
the whole plant, when in bloom, being frequeiilly not nuirc 
than a foot high,'though it is said to gniw to Itie heiglit of 
two feet iu hi nalive soil. The stalk is terminated by tme 
upright ^wer, which has no scent. It was fiffll observed 
by Catesby on open moist savannas in many parts of Caroliiuu 
He says that the bulb is about the si^e of u walnut; that the 


(lohda turn Ijack in a graceful manner, and arc tapering, ternd- 
italiiig in ]H>in1s, and tdircd with ^mull indeiitures: aitci that the 
whob floui^f h variously shaded wiilj red, orange, and kinou 
colours.—It Mowers in July and Aiigu^tl; iiiilivc of Soulh 
Carolina^ This muv jaiseil buui seeds or ofl'sets, which, 
however, arc iioi i ery plentitully produced, and will not grow 
ill pcrfeclion willjoiit i^reat care; Ibe rools in particular are 
til be gnuiilcd against Jrost. 

4. Ldiuin Bulbitcriijn ; Htflb hf/a in^ or Orange Lih/. 

Leaves scattered; corollas beil-sba[jed, erect, riigL^ d within; 
bntb siibovate, consi>ling of thick white loosely iiubiicatc 
scales, putting out a few lliick lil>res from I tie hotloin ; stem 
upriglit, a fold and half high, siriated, angular; Mower \villi- 
Luif scent, led oiaiigc within, pale-orange on the outside; 
all tlie pelals, from rbe base to beyond the middle, are rugged 
wiih birle scales and apojdiyses, with a few' black dots. 
There «rc usaiiv varietiesj in size, leaves, and floners. Mr. 
iMiller meiitiouii llie fuMowiiig ; 1, Orange Lily with double 

flowers. 2. Orange Lily\^illT variegated leaves, ^mailer 
Orange Lily. 4. Bulli-bearing Fiery Lily. Tfiese seldom 
rise more than half tiie height of liie others; the leaves arc 
narrower; die flo^u rs siind/r, aud of a brighter Manic colour, 
few in nuiidicr, end n nte errei. T!ie\ come out u montfi 
before tho^c ot the conuiion sort, ami Uie stalks pul on1 bulbs 
at most of the axils, uhicli, if taken off when llie plmils 
decay, ami pliiuUul, will jiroduce plants. There me also 
several subordinate varieties, but not worth eniimiuatioti. 
7'hc (liauge Lily is tiimul wild in .Uistria: it also grows in 
Italy, and oilier sontbern regions of Eurojie ; in Siberia, and 
ill Japan. 1 his sort is grown common, and increases so 
readily by oflWts, that it is almost rejected, Jl shouhl not, 
however, be excluded from large gardens, since, when pro¬ 
perly disposed, it makes a Imndsome appearance ivlidc in 
Mower. The ^talks tlecay ia September, the roots may be 
then tiansplaiited, and the oftsets taken off; but as it does 
not put out new leaves hli tow'urd spring, tliis may be done 
till near Christmas. U simuld be repealed once in liiree years- 
It will thrive in anv i^oil or situation; but will be strongest 
in a soft, gentle, and not too moist loam, ^’'he iudb bearing 
varieties may ivlso be increased wiibout lakliig up the plants, 
by means of llie little bulbs that are put forth in plenty from 
tile axils of the leaves. Both these sorls, with llieir vaiielies, 
will dn ivf under the shade of trees, au<l are therefore proper 
to bf itilroduced into plantations, anri on the borders of woods^ 

5. Liliuni Poinpoiiium: Pomponwfi LHt/. Leaves scattered, 
iiwl-sbapcd ; Mowers turned back ; corollas rolled buck. This 
has a jirelly large scaly root, from which rises an upright stalk 
nearly ibrec teel high. I'he upper pari of the stalk dividei 
into four or five peduncles, each snstainiug a single Mow er of a 
fine carmine colour, with a few dark spots scatlered over It, 
They appear in July, and in hot seasons continue a conrider- 
ahle time in beauty. The peduncles are very long, so that 
the flowers spread out very wide.—^Native of ihe Pyrenees, 
Japan, and China. This, and the four following i^pecies, 
inay be propagated by offsets^ which some produce in gres^t 
plenty, but otbers semi out very few, and arc therefore more 
Jicarce. Tlie roots may be taken up wlien the stalks decay, 
'and if I here he a necessity for kce|>ing tlieiii out of the ground 
lo remove them to a distant place, they should be wrapped 
hi dry moss, which will preserve them for two nioi]1/iji« The 
hesl limy to replant them is at the beginning of October, but 
if Ibe ground be not ready to receive them, they should be 
covcfctl willi dry sand or wrapped jn nuiss, to [irevent the 
scales from shrinking, which weakens the bulbs, and often 
occasions them lo be mouhty and roL The roots should be 
planted live or M inches deep iu tlie ground, especially if 
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the soil be light end dry; but where it is moists raise the 
borderji live or six inches; for if ttie water come near ihe 
roots in winter, it will rot them; and where the soil Is sti0' 
and binding, mix a good quantity of sea-coaJ ashes or rough 
sand with it* 

0* Lilittm ChalcedoDicum; Lt'/y. Leaves 

scatterl^d, lanceolate; flowers turned back; corollas rolled 
back. It is from three io four feel high; the leaves are much 
broader than those of the preceding, and appear as if they 
were edged with white; they are placed very closely upon the 
Stalks. The flowers are of a bright scarlet, and seldom more 
than flve or six in nutuber. It flowers late in July, and in 
cool seasons continues in beauty great pari of August, There 
are some varieties of this species in the size and colour of the 
flowers, which are sometimes of a blood red,—Native of the 
Levant, and the mountains betweeu Carniola and Carinlhia. 
See the preceding species, 

7. Lilium Superbum; Great Yellow Mart agon Liljf* Leaves 
scattered; flowers in a branched pyramid, turned back; 
corollas rolled back; stem round, very smooth and even, 
panicled at top, two fleet high and more; branches alfernate, 
divaricating, upright, like the stetn, reflex at top, flower- 
bearing ; one flower at the end of each branch; corollas large 
and handsome; petals oblong, aenie, white, witli large pur¬ 
ple spots and smaller black ones.from the middle to the base. 
See the fifth and eighth species. 

8. Libum Martagon; Purple Martagon Lily. Leaves in 
whorU; flowers turned back; corollas rolled back. This 
rises with a strong stalk from three to four feet high ; flowers 
dark purple with some spots of black; they are produced in 
loose spikes, appear in June, and have a disagreeable odour 
when near, but not so oflVnsive as the preceding; stem straight, 
round, shining, from a foot and half to four feet in height.— 
Native of the south of Europe, and of Siberia. There is a 
variety which flowers early in June, known in old gardens by 
the name of Turk's Caps, In Holland they raise a great 
variety of Martagons: those most commonly found in the 
English gardens are, 1. The Common Martagon with double 
flowers; 2, The White; 3. The Double White; 4. The White 
Spotted; 5. The Imperial; 6. The Early Scarlet; 7. The 
Constantinople Vermilion Martagon* The way of obtaining 
these and other varieties is, by sowing the seeds of the best 
flowers in square boxes, six inches deep, with holes bored in 
their bottoms, and filled with light sandy eailh : the beginning 
of October, soon affer the seeds are ripe, is the proper season. 
Sow them pretty thick, covering them about half an inch with 
light sifted earth; place the boxes where they may have the 
moraing sun only, and refresh them with water often, if the 
season prove dry. In November remove them to where they 
may have as much sun as possible, and be screened from wind. 
About the begiuning of April restore them to their former 
position: for now the young plants, which are impatient of 
heal, will appear; and the soil will dry too fast, if exposed 
to the full sun at noon. Keep them entirely flee from weeds, 
and refresh them gently and cautiously with water in dry 
seasons. Let the boxes remain till the beginning of August; 
then prepare some beds of frtrsh light earth, level them, and 
take the earth out of ibe boxes with the small bulbs, and strew 
It equally over the beds, oovering it half an inch thick with 
flne si fled earlb. If llie season prove hot and dry, shade the 
beds in the middle of the day, and refresh them with water.— 
If the following winter season be severe, cover the beds with 
pease-haulm, or other light covering, to keep out the frost; 
but this would injure the bulbs in mild weather. At the end 
of February, or the beginning of March, when the hard frosts 
are over, gently clear oS the earth upon the surlaoe of the 
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beds, and sift a little fresh earth over them: but in doing this, 
do not disturb or injure the bulbs. Keep them clear fnnn 
weeds; water then* geuUy iu dry weather, and in very hot 
days shade them from the sun. When their leaves are quite 
decayed, stir the surface of the beds again; and iu September 
sift more fresh earth over ihe beds. During winter and spring 
manage them as before directed. In September following, 
transplant the bulbs to a greater distance, on beds prepared 
as above; place them about eight inches asunder, with thC' 
buds uppermost, and four inches deep: this should be done 
id moist weather. The second year after being planted id 
these beds, the strongest bulbs will begin to flower; thcD 
place a sticIT wherever you observe any peculiar varieties; 
and when the leaves are decayed, remove these bulbs into 
other beds at a grealer distance, or into the borders of the 
flower-garden; but never reject auy till they have flowered 
two years: for frequently some wiJ] make a mean appearance 
the flrsl year, uiid afterwards become fair handsome flowerSp 
when I hey have obtained strength. When such have been 
svtocled as arc worth preserving, the rest may be planted in 
shady outer walks, or in the borders of plantations. See the 
three preceding and the tirst species. 

0. Lilium Canudeuse; Canada Martagon Lily. Leaves in 
whorls; flowers turned back; corollas resolute, belLshaped; 
bulbs oblong and large; stems from four to flve feet high; 
flowers large, yellow, spotted with black; they come out in 
the beginning of August, and, when tiie roots are large, m 
great numbers, making a fine appearance. There is a variety 
of it with larger and deeper-colon red flowers.—Native of 
Canada; observed also io PeuDsylvania and Japen- See the 
four preceding species, and also the first species. 

10. Lilium Kamschalcense ; Kajntschatka Lily^ Leaves 
in whorls; flower erect; corolla bell-shaped; petals sessUe; 
bulb roundish, small; stem quite simple, round, even, a foot 
high ; flowers terminating, few, an inch and half in diameter^ 
on very short, naked, almost upright peduncles*—Native of 
Kamtschatka, and also of China and Coctnmehina. 

11. Lilium Philadelphicutn; Philadelphian Martagon Lily, 
Leaves in whorls; flowers erect; corolla bell-shaped; petab 
with claws; root smaller thaQ in other sorts, scaly and white; 
stem single, upright, nearly a foot and half high, terminated 
by two flowers, which stand erect upon short separate pedun¬ 
cles: they are shaped like those of the Bulb-bearing Fiery 
Lily; but the petals are narrower at their base; towards 
which they are marked with several dark purple spots, their 
general colour being a bright purple. It flowers in July, and 
the seeds ripen ai the end of September.—Native of North 
America; observed also in Japau, This species growing in a 
small compass, and the flowers having no ill smell, is proper 
for the borders of small gardens. The stalks decay soon aner 
the seeds are ripe: then is the proper time to lemove the 
roots, which do not put out uew fibres till after Cbriitiius« 
The bulbs do not put out many oflfsets. 

12. Lilium Umbellatum. Leaves linear, short; topdeaves 
verticiliated, shorter than the peduncles; flowers from three 
to five, umbellated, erect; petals recurvo-patenl, subequa), 
ovate-oblong, subunguiculate; the flowers are of an unimrni 
deep scaib t colour, and are highly ornamental.—It was found 
upaii the banks of the Missouri by Messrs. Lewie and NuTtati. 
hiTsh conjeciures it to be the same with the one figured io the 
Paradisu^ Londinensia^ niider the nanie of Lilium Concolor.. 

Lily, Day. See Dcmerocaiiie. 

Lily, Guernsey. See Amaryllis. 

Lt/y, Afa^. See Conx>altaria Maiatis. 

Li/y, Peramn. See Fritillaria. 

LiVy, Superb. See Gioriosa. 
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Zt/y, Thorn. See 

Lifypfiho Volley, See Convailaria, 

Li/gf fVater, Nymphaa, 

JUnu 7Wtf* See Ctfru« aud Tifia, 

Ijimevm; a genus of the class Heplundria, order Dig^nia. 
--Geneeic Character* Caitjr: perranrii five leaved; 
leaflets ovate, acuminate, keeled, meiiibranaceous on iJie mar¬ 
gin, two eitterior, permaneut* Corolla: petals live, equal, 
ovate, somewhat clawed, obtuse, shorter than the calix; 
nectaiy, a margin surrounding the gernien, bearing the sta- 
mtua* Stamina: tilamenta seven or fewer, awl-shaped, 
shorter thaii- the corolla; anthers ovate. Pis/il: gernien 
globose; style parted, cylindric, shorter than the stamina; 
stigmas rathor obtuse^ Pericarp; none: Iriiit bipurtile into 
Setde: two, hemispheric, hollow, naked; accotdtiig toOa^rt- 
ner, shaped like a meniscus. Essential Ckailacter. 
Caltxi dve-leaved; Petah: five, equal; Capmk: globniar, 
two-ce!)ed*-The species are, 

1. Lfmeum Africanum: African IJmmm* Leaves oblong, 
petiokd; (according to Thunberg, ovate-lanceolate, suh- 
pctioJed :) stems prostrate, Mcak, a span long, angular, naked, 
pereniiitfl at the base; corymbs temfinaliog, solitary, com¬ 
pound, naked, on long peduncles.— Native of the Cape ol 
Good Hope* 

2* Liincum Incannm i Hoary Limtum. Leaves ovate, u iih 

Strang midrib underneath ; tomentoae.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

8. LtmeuDi ^thiopicum* Leaves linear-lanceolate*—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Limnopeuce, See Hippuris. 

Limodarum; a species of the class Gynandria, order Di- 
audria.—G bkeric Character* Catix: spa Mies vague; 
spadix simple; perianth none. Corolla: petals five, ovate- 
obfoag, about equal, spreading, the &l^perior ones converg¬ 
ing; nectary one-lea fed, concave, foot-stalked, within the 
lowest petal; the length of the petals. Stamina - two; fila- 
menfum an oblong ascending body, the length of ihe corolla ; 
anthers two, ovate, looking forwards* Phiil: germen co¬ 
lumnar, the length of the corolla, inferior; slyle filiform, 
growing to the body of the filamenta; stigma fuituel-fornL 
Pericarp: capsule columnar, Ihree-valved, one-cel led, gaping 
at the corners, Seeds: numerous, sawdust-like* Observe. 
Swartz says it is scarcely'difi'erent from the Seriipias, except 
in Mie inflorescence or scape. Essential Character* 
Nectary: one*teafed, concave, pedicelled, within the lowest 
petal.-The species are, 

1* Litnodorum Tuberosum; Tuberous-tooled Limodorum. 
Flowers subspiked, bearded; root tuberous; stem a foot and 
halfbigh; the number of flowers not exceeding five, dark 
purple.—Native of Virginia and Soutii Carolina. From the 
little experience we have had of Mie managemenl of this spe¬ 
cies, it appears to be scarcely hardy enough for the open 
border, yet uot tender enough to require a stove* The first 
plaoU were produced here by planting the roots in pois filled 
witb bog-earth, and plunging them into a tan-pit which bad a 
gentle heat, for the purpose of raising plants or seeds, and 
for striking cuttings* 

2* Limodoruai Aituin ; Tall Li/nodorum. Flowers beard- 
Iws; spikeo subpanfeled; root shaped like that of the true 
Saffron, but the outer cover of a darker brown colour: the 
flower-stalk arises ioimediately from the root, on one side oi 
the leaves; it is naked, smooth, and of a purplish colour 
towards the top, nearly a foot and half high, and terminated 
oy a *pite of purpUsli red flowers on short peduncles* 
Accoming to Swarti, this is the plant which Browne calls 
^**"no* rcopTD mends the root, property cured, as 


a stomachic.—Native of the West Indies; particularly of 
Jamaica, in the cooler parts of the mountains* 'Fhis and all 
the following species are much too tender to thrive in the open 
air of England, and selduin flower even in a green-house; 
they are therefore kept in the tan-bed in winter; and if in 
summer i!ie pots be plunged in a tan-bed under a deep frame, 
the plants will thrive, and flower strongly* They are propa¬ 
gated by oflTsels from the roots, which are sent out pretty freely 
wljile the roots are in vigour. They should he taken off and 
transplanted, at the time when the plant is most destitute of 
leaves; and must have a soft loamy soil, with but little water¬ 
ing, especiiilty in winter. 

3* Limodorum'l aiikervillisE; ChhicseLimodontm* Flowers 
Inward!ess, in racemes* It flowers in March and April* — 
Native of Chiua. See the preceding* 

4. Limodorufu Utiiculaium* Hoot tuberous; root-leaves 
twiu-sbeatlied; radical sheath inflated; scape sheathed; 
flowers sessile*—Native of Jamaica aud St. Domingo. See 
(lie second species* 

5 Limodoruni Oentianoidea. Root tuberous; leaflets 
stern sheathed : flowers peduncled*—Native of Jamaica* See 
the second species. 

6. Lirnodofum Striatum. Scape angular, smooth; leaves 
ciisiforni, nerved; petals lanceolate, with au oblong flat lip, 
See Ppidertdrrttn Striatvm. 

7* LitiiodoriJin Ensatum* Scape round, even; leaves ensb 
form, striated; petals lanceolate; lip recurved, broader*— 
Native of China and Japan* Sec Epidendrum Ensi/oiium. 

3. Limodoruni Falcatum. Horn fitiform, very long; leaves 
ensiform, cliaimelkd, sick led ; scape upright, smooth, shorter 
than the leaves; flowers in spikes, terufinating*—Native of 
Japan* See the second species. 

&, Litnodorum Monilo. Scape round, striated, jointed like 
a necklace, sintple; leaves linear, simple* Sec ^ptWen(/rtim 
Monififorme. It is not parasitical; but grows on walls, and 
in hedges. 

10* Limodorum Virens* Root scaly; scape branched^ 
spotted; bractes acute; flowers remote, greenish yellow; 
bulbs many, connected near tlje base, ^conical, pointed; 
scape axillary, erect, often branched, from one to two feet 
high, round, smooth, coloured with purple spots; flowers 
striated ; petals nearly equal, erect or ascending,—Native of 
Corojiiandel, on dry uncultivated ground; fiow^eriog during 
the dry season* See Ihe second species* 

11* Limodorum RecurvuuL Root tuberous; scape bend¬ 
ing, nodding, sliorfer tljan Ihe leaves; leaves broad lanceolate, 
five-nerved; spike globular, nodding; bulbs sUiated, nearly 
round, surrounded witfi one or tW'o rings, and having many 
thick fleshy fibres from their lower parts; stem from the side 
or base of the bulb; flowers numerous, crowded, while, witli 
a small tinge of yellow*—Native of Coromatidel, in moist val¬ 
leys, among the hills; flowering at (be beginning of the rainy 
seasoJL See the second species. 

12. Limodorum Nutans. Root tuberous; scape arched, 
longer than the leaves, ovate, five-nerved; spike oblong, pen¬ 
dulous, This difl:eis from the preceding, in having the bulbs 
smooth, tlie leaves oval, the scape longer ^an the leaves, 
the spike oblong and pendulous, witjj tiie Bowers at some 
distance from one another, of a beautiful rose-colour, and 
die under ]tp of the nectary sharp-pointed.—Native of Coro¬ 
mandel ; flowering as the jirecedina:. See the second species. 

13* Limodorum Aphylium. Plant without leaves; root 
fibrous; flowers solitary, naked, sessile; steins peieunia^ 
several, most simple, spreading or pendulous, as the situation 
admits; flowers generally issuing single from the Joints of the 
stems.—Native of Coromandel, but very rare, on dry rocky 
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hil)«; flowcrmg in the begioniog of tlie bot season. See tbe 
second species. 

Limonia ; a genus of the class Decandria, order Monog^nia. 
— GbneeicCharacter. Calix: perianthone-Uafed, three 
or ftve-clefl, acute, very small, permanent. Ccroiia: petals 
three to five, oblong, obtuse, upright, spreading at the tip. 
Sfamina: filamenta six to ten, aw)-shap^, nprighr, shorter 
than tbe corolla; antherae linear, upright. Pislil: germen 
oblong, superior; style cjlindric, length of the stamina; 
stigma licHoed, fiat. Pej'icarp: berry ovate or subgicbose, : 
Ibree-cdlcd; partitions membranaceous. Snds; solitary, 
ovate. Essential Character- Calir: five-parted. 
Petals: five. Berrys three celled. Seeds: solitary-—The 
sjiectes are, 

1. Limonia Monophylla; Simple leaved L4fnonm^ Leaves, 
simple; spines solitary: trunk irregular, with a smooth green¬ 
ish ash-coloured bark; branches numerous, very irregular; 
racemes shorty corolla four or five-petalled.—Native of Coro¬ 
mandel, in the forests on the coasts^ where it grows to a small 
tree, though oRener found in the slate of a large shrub. 

2. Limonia Lircida. Unarmed; leaves simple; peduncles 
axillary.—Native of the Island of Maliicolla in the South 
Seas. 

3. Limonia Trifoliata; Three*leaved Limonia. Leaves ter 
nate; spines in pairs; spiues stipular, longer lhautlie petiole. i 
This has the appearance of an orange-tree, with fiexuose 
branches. Jussieu says the whole tree is smooth, the height 
of a mao in the stove, wilh a trunk the thickness of a human 
arm, covered willi a brownish ash-coloured bark, very much 
branched ; the broncblets alternate, spreading; flowers sweet- 
smelhng, on very short i^duncles, axillary, in pairs, or three 
togetffer, slowly succeeding each other; corolla and fiiamenia 
white; fruit red, very soft, the size of a iiazel-DUt; pulp 
colourless, very sweet, with a slight taste of turpentine.—It 
IS a native both of China and Cochin-china, where it is much 
cultivated both for its beauty and fragance, as well as ilie 
pliancy of its branches. Burman says it is also a native of 
Java. 

4. Limonia Pen taphyl In; Five-haved Limonia^ Unarmed: 
leaves commonly quinate; leaflets oblong, entire; trunk 
scarcely any, with an ash-coloured bark; branches numerous, 
nearly erect; flowers while, very fragrant.—This is an elegaiil 
fragrant shrub, very conunoii in most uncuLlivated lands in 
Coromandel: hut chiefly under large trees, where birds have 
dropped the seeds: it flowers there all llie year. The wliole 
plant, when drying i]i the shade, diffuses a pleasant permanent 
scent; the flowers are exquisitely fragrant; and birds eal the 
berries greedily. 

b. Limonia Acidissiuia, Leaves phinate; spines solitary. 
This tree is said lo attain the height of ihirly feet, with a 
trunk ten inches in diameter: the leaves and fruit have llie 
smell of Anise.—Native of the East Indies. 

0. Liraoula Arborea. Stem arboreous, unarmed; leaves 
quinate; leaflets linear, serrate. The berries are eaten by 
birds; and the flowers are equally fragrant with those of the 
fourth sort. These two agree in habit: the serrate leaves are 
the chief dlslin^icn.—Native of the mounlatnotis parts of the 
CIrcars, where* grows to a middle-si:;ed tree, with a large 
branching head. 

7. Limonia Crenulata. Leaves alternate, fiscicleil: leaflets 
two or three pairs, with broad-wiuged petioles; spines soli¬ 
tary: flower® white, small, fragrant, collccled in small um¬ 
bels or racemes, over various parts of the hrunchlets.—Native 
of Corornamlcl, on the low lauds near the coast. U is there 
a shrub, but In the mountains it growls to a middle-sized tree; 
flowering in the hot season. 


Limosella; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Angio- 
spermia.—GENERIC CHARACTER. CaliJt: perianth one- 
leafed, five-cleft, upright, sharp, permanent. . Coral/a: one* 
petalled, bell-shaped, uptight, equal, five-cleft, acute, small j 
divisions spreading. Stamina: filamenta four, upright; of 
which two are approximated to the same side, shorter than 
the corolla; anlherffi simple. Pis/iY: germen oblong, obtuse^ 
two-celled; style simple, length of the stamina, declinale; 
stigma globose. Pericarp: capsule ovate, half involved by 
the calix, oue-celled, divided below by the partition, tw<^ 
valved. Seeds: very many, oval; receptacle ovate, large. 
Essential Character. Caiix: five-cleft. Corolla: 
deft, equal. Stamina: approximating by pairs. Captmiet 
one-cellcd, two-valved, many-seeded.^—The species are^ 

1. Litnosella Aqualica; Common Mudwort^ or Baaiard 
Piantaip. Leaves lanceolaic; root annual, throwing out 
naked cylindrical prostrate runners, which take root at tbeir 
extremiUes and form new plants; flowers small, radical, on 
simple flower-stalks, which become indexed^ as the fhiit 
ripens.—Native of most parts of Europe, in muddy and gra¬ 
velly places liable to be flooded, and where water has stood 
during the winter. It flowers from July to September. 

2. Limosella Diandra. Leaves sublinear. This has the 
same habit as the preceding, hut is only one^fourth of the 
size: hence it is one of the smallest plants we know. It 
increases by very short runners.^Fouud by Koenig-on the 
coast at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lineonia; a genus of the class Peulandria, order Digynia, 
—Generic Character. Caiis: perianth inferior, four* 
leaved ; leaflets ovate, permanent; the iuferior opposite pair 
shorter. Corolla: petals five, lanceolate, sessile, nprigbl; 
uecUry a dell impressed on the bottom of I he petal, begirt 
beneath by the margin. Stamina: filamenta five, awLsbaped, 
margined upright, middling; antlierie obtuse, sagittated with 
nutant gaping auricles. Pistil: germen half ioferior, with 
respect to the corolla; with respect to the cafix, superior; 
Styles two, filiform, striated ; stigmas simple. Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule tuo*ceJled. Seeds: two. 0^«rvc. The perianth might 
j^eihaps be taken for Jiractes; and then the flower would be 
enli rely superior. Essential Oh A b act ER. Peto/e: five, 
with a uectareous excavation at tbe base; capsule two-celled, 
—The only known species is, 

1. Lmcouiu Alopecuroidea. Leaves scattered in a sort of 
whorh five or six together; subpetioled, linear, three-sided, 
sliflisli, shining, an inch long, rugged at tbe Angles; the upper¬ 
most ciliate. This is a shrub with wanddike branches, which 
are few in number, and determinate, irregular from the base 
of the fiilho leaves, as iu the fir-tree; flowers at the ends of 
the brandies, not however in bundles, but separate, lateral, 
sessile, the length of the leaves; corollas lenacious, fle^h- 
coloured, or white.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
watery places among the mouniains. 

Lindtra: a genus of the class llexaudria, order Mono- 
gyuia.— Generic Character. CatU: none. Corotta: 
petals six, ovale, obtuse. Stamina: filaiuenia six, many 
limes shorkT than the corolla; uiitherae minute. 
geiinen ovate, smooiji, superior; style upright, rather shorter 
than the corolla; stigmas two, reflex. Pericarp: capsule 
iwo-cclkd. Seeds: undescribed. Essential Character, 
Corolla : six-peluUcd.-The only known species is, 

1. Lttulera Unibitlafa. Leaves aggregate at the ends of 
the brauchlcts, petroled, oblong, acme, entire, above green 
and smooth, underneath pale and villose, an inch long; 
petioles scarcely a Hue iu length, villose above; stem shrubby, 
loose; branches and hranchkts alternate, flexuose, smooth^ 
spreading very mueb; flowers tcrmioatiiig in a simple many- 
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flowered uDibel; peduncles a little liHlry, unjiuicukr; pedicels 
tfuneotofe about half the Length. The Japanese use the wood 
for making soft brushes to clean their teeth with.—Native of 
Japan. 

Lindernta ; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Angio- 
ipennia. —Geiiebic Chaeacteb. Cahje: perianth live- 
parted; divisiona linear, sharp, peruianent Coro//d: one- 
petalled, ringent, two-lipped; under lip very short, concave, 
cmargioated; lower lip upright, three-cJeft: the middle one 
rather larger. JStamina^' fllamenta four, twin; the superior 
onea simple; the two inferior ascending, with a terminal 
upright tooth; antherse twin, the inferior ones sublateral 
PiftH: germen ovate; style fllifortn; stfgma emarginated. 
Pericatf: capsule oval, one^celled, two-vaived. Seeds: 
numcfoiis, ItecepttrcJe: cyliudric. Essential, Chaeac- 
TER, Ca/ier live-parletL CoroUa: riugent, with the upper 
lip very short. Stamfrta: the (wo lower with a terminating 
tooth, and a sublateral antherae. Cap«ti/r; one-celJed.—Tlie 
species are, 

1. Ljndernift Pyxidaria. Leaves sessile, quite entire; 
peduncles solitary; root annual; stem smooth, square, brittle, 
sometimes branched, and puttiug forth runners; tlowers axU- 
buyj solitary, oa a long slender peduncle; corolla pale blue. 
—Native of Virginia, in watery and boggy places; floivering 
in July and August, Hence it lias migrated into Europe; 
and ii now found in similar situations tu Alsace and Piedmont. 

2, Lindemia Dianthera. Leaves petioJed, ovate, round¬ 
ish^ subserrate; stem creeping.—Annual, and a native of 
St. Domingo. 

Liadernia Japonica. Leaves obovate, tnolhed, the lowest 
petioled; root annual; stem herbaceous, branched, weak; 
biauclies alternate, somewhat villose, from an inch to a span 
in length; flowers at the ends of the branches in racemes; 
oorollaa nifescent.—Native of Japan. 

ZiftiMa; (so named by Gronovius, in honour of the illus- 
trioua Carl von Linne or Liun^cus, a native of Sweden, aud 
the prince of botanists;) a genus of the class Didynaniia, 
order Anginspermia.— Geneeic Character. Ca/ix: peri¬ 
anth douole. Pfrian/A of thr frmt: inferior, four-leaved; 
the two opposite leaflets very- small, acute; the remaiiiing 
two elliptic^ concave, upright, hispid, embracing the germen, 
converging, permanent. Perianth of the flower; superior, 
one-leafvdp five^parted, upright, narrow, sliarp, equal. CV- 
r#{b: one^pelallcd, bell-shaped, Imlf five-cleft, obtuse, sub- 
cqual, twice a* large as the ealix of the flower. Htamina: 
fihmcuta four, awbshaped, inserted into the botiom of ilie 
coroMa; of which two are very small, the two nearest longer; 
sliorter than the corolla; aulherse compressed, versatile, 
PWtf; ^rnten roundish, inferior; style filifornt, straight, 
length of the corolla, dcclinate; stigma globose. 
berry juiedeas, ovate, tlirce-celled, covered by the hispid 
llutinous perianth of the fruit, deciduous. ^ Seeds: two, 
lomidisb. Essential Character. Calix; double, of 
the fruit two-leaved, of the flower five-parted, superior, 

CmllE: bell-shaped. Berry: dry, Ihree-ccDed,-The 

caly known species is, 

1 * LiUDxa Borealis ; Ttrojlowered Ltinncea, Root peren¬ 
nial, fibrous ; Items filiform, from three to six feet Jong, 
loOMp emping, round, perennial, ferruginous, with a few 
white hairs scattered over them; leaves opposite, rotmdisb, 
ovatei spreading, attenuated into the petioles; branches alter- 
oitCB simple, upright^ with six or eight leaves on ibeni; 
peduncles tenainating the older branches, solitary, a finger's 
length, uplift, having different hairii scuitcred over tlienj, 
MiM very nunutef rcflei-^pellucid, others eprt^aJing, secreting 
a glutmous juice; coioUa turbiuate, three times as long as the 
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calix, smoQtli and w-hite on the outside, havmg a few hairs 
scattered over it within, with bh>o(l red veins within (he 
cavity, whicli are yellow on the lower side. The smei) of the 
flowers approaches fo that of Ulmaria, or Meadow Sweel; 
and b so strong during the night, as to discover this little 
plant at a considembte distance. In Sweden, where the pladt 
is common, an iofusion of the leaves in milk is employed in 
the rheumatism. Ju Norway they cure the ilcJi with a decoc¬ 
tion of it. And in Ostrobothnb ti^cy apply it in a calir;>fasn», 
or by fomentation, to disorders of the feet in sheep.—^Native 
of Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Silesia, Italy, Russia, 
Siberia, and Canada, in large forests and woods, especially 
where moss abounds; and flowers in June. It lias been dis* 
covered in an old fir-wood at Meatus, near Aberdeen in 
!?cotIaud. 

Litiociera; a genus of the class Diandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character, Calir: perianth verv 
small, tour-toot bed, obtuse, permanent. Coj'olia: petals four, 
equal, linear, channelletl, upright, spreading at top, many 
times hmger than the calix. Staminn: filamenta two, very 
short, ratiicr broad ; anilierae linear, two-furrowed* length of 
the corolla, upright, each adhering slightly to the other side 
of the two petals, Pisiii: genneu superior, ovate, four- 
cornered: style short: stigma oblong, (wo cleft. Pericarp: 
berry ovate, ■ harpq>oiii!ed, two-eelled. Seeds: soliraryj 
oblong. Essential Character, Calir: four-toothed. 
Corolla: four-petalled. Antherre: connecting two opposite 
petals at (he base. Berry: two celled. —Dr, Sinilli suggests, 
that by exuminrng the fruit in an early stale, il will be found 
that the Liiiocieia ol Schrelier is not <listLnct fromChioTwuithus. 
See Chionanikvs. There is but one species, Linociera Ligus- 
Trina, a native of open jrlaces Jo the West Indies* 

Linnm * a ceiius of tJie class Pentandria, order Pentagynia. 
—G Etc Character. Colix: perianth five-leaved, lan¬ 

ceolate, iq^right, small, permanent. Corolla: funnd-form. 
PelaL: five, obloug, gradually wider above, obtuse, more 
spreading, large. Siamina: filainenta five, awl-shaped, up¬ 
right, length of the ealix; {abo five rudimmta, alternating;) 
anthene illmple, arrowed. Pistil: germen ovate; styles five, 
filiform, upright, length of the stamina; stigmas simple, reflex. 
Pericarp: capsule globose, rudely penlagoual, teu-vaJved, 
gaping at the tip; partitions niemhrariaceons, very thin, cou^ 
necting the valves. Seeds: solitary, ovute-tiattish, acumi¬ 
nated, smooth. Observe, In many species, if not in all, the 
fihntenta are united at the base: in the twenty-third, afifrh 
part is excluded. Essenital Character/ five- 

leaved. Petah: five. Capsule: ten-valved, ten-celled. 
Seeds: solitary,—The species are, 

* With alleruaU Leaves. 

1. Linuni Usilalissinium; Common Flax. Cairces and 
capsubs mucroiiKte; petals crenate; leaves lanceolate; stem 
generally soJifary ; roots annual, simple, fibrous, pale brown; 
stern upright, eighteen indies, two feet, and even more, in 
height, round, smooth, leafy, bruiK-Jied only at tap; flowers 
large, growing in a pajiicle, on louud smooth peduncles; 
|>etals wedge-shaped, decitluuns, sky-blue, streaked with 
deeper-coloured lines, white at the claws, and somewhat 
gnawed at the tip.—Flax is now found wild in many parts 
of Europe, in corn-fields. In England we cannot assert il 
to be aljr^nginal, though it is said to be very common iti the 
western counties, not only in corn-fields, but iu pastures and 
on downs. It flowers in June and July. The plants of Flax, 
when crowded together in cultivation, rise only a fool and 
Jndf fiipjh, with a slender unbranched stalk; yet when they 
are allowed room, will rise more than two feel high, and put 
out two or three side-branches towards the top, especially m 
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a good aoil. There is a dwarf variety, which has stronger and 
shorter stalt9, branching out more, the leaves broader, ibe 
flowers larger, with the petals indeuted at the extremity, the 
seed-vessels much larger, and the peduncles longer* This 
valuable plant is supposed to have been derived, originally 
from those parts of Egypt which are exposed to the iminda- 
tions* In Ibe earliest record we have. Exodus jx. 31, flax h 
meitiioned as a plant cultivated in that country; o» which 
account antiquaries have been surprised 1o And the vestments 
of mummies made of cotton. It is highly probable, however, 
that mankind made thread of cotton before the use of flax 
was discovered; the former being produced in a state ready 
for spinning, whereas the latter requires a long process before 
it can be brought to that state, It is diflicuJt, or perhaps 
impossible, to determine when the culture of flax was flrst 
introduced into this country* Id the simplicity of ancient 
times, when families provided within themselves most of the 
necessaries and conveniencies of life, every garden supplied 
a proper quantity of hemp and flax* The macerating or 
steeping necessary to separate (he fibres, by rotting the rest i 
of the stalk, was found to render water so offensive, that by 
the 33rd of Henry VIIL it was enacted ihat no person should 
water any Hemp or Flax, in any river or stream, or in any 
common pond, where beasts are used to be watered* The 
seeds of flax, called Linseed^ yield, by expression only, a large 
proportion of oil, which is an excellent pectoral, as is like- 
wise the mucilaginous Infusion* The oil is of a healing bal¬ 
samic nature, and very useful in coughs, alteudcd with spit^ 
ling of blood, in colics, and obstinate costiveness* Out¬ 
wardly applied, it softens and eases pain* The seeds in sub* 
Stance are used as poultices, to soften and ripen inflammatory 
tumors, and are well adapted for that purpose* Tlje iufusion 
h likewise a good medicine in the strangury, heat of urine, 
thin sharp defluctions on the lungs, and other similar disorders* 
An ounce of Ihe seeds is a sufliciejit qiianlily for a quart of 
water; for if added iu a larger quauliiy, they render the liquor 
disagreeably slimy* After llie oil is expressed from the seeds, 
the remaining farinaceous part, called oibcake, is given to 
oxen, who soon grow fal upon it* This oil differs in several 
respects from other expressed oils: it does not congeal in 
whiter, nor does it form a solid soap with Axed alkahtie sails, 
and it acts more powerfully as a lucnstruani upon sulphure¬ 
ous bodies* AVhea heat \i applied durin:; the expression, it 
acquires a yellowish colour, and a peculiar smell* In this 
state it U used by painlers and varnishers* Jt is well known 
that the fibres of the stem are manufactured into linen, and 
that this linen, when worn to rags, is made into paper* Flax 
in German is called Flacks^ or Z*f tn; iti Dutch, ilasfh ; in 
Danish, H'orr or Hurr; in Norwegian, Lien; in Swedish 
and French, Lin; iu Italian aud Spanish, Lino; in Portu¬ 
guese, Linho; in Russian, Polish, and all the languages from 
the Sclavoniarj, Lcn, or Lan, All the Europeans, except the 
Danes, use Lin, when speaking of the seed,— Flax requires a 
rich dry soil, or fat sandy loam, particularly tlmt which is 
formed from the sediment of great rivers; hence ^Id grass¬ 
land of this description is its most proper matrix* It is, how¬ 
ever, not uufrequcntly sown on arable laud ; aud, when the 
soil is in heart, dry, friable, and clean, with good success. 
Much depends on the stale of the soil at the lime of sowing* 
It should neither be wet nor dry, and the surface ought to 
be made as Ane as that of a garden bed* For the crop 
should all rise togetlier, and the surface should be evenly 
seeded. If the plants come up at several times, or if by 
accident or mismanagement they be thin upon the gronnd, 
the crop is irrepaiabiy injured* This will be the case in a 
aevere season of drought, or when spring frosts are severe. 


or when the crop is attacked by a small white slug; or when 
the ground being full of clods, the seeds are not evenly div 
persed, and not being able to pierce the clods, come up iit 
circles round thorn, leaving vacancies iu the centre favouring 
liieir early branching, than which nothing is more detrimcD- 
tal to the crop, the goodness of it depending much on its 
running up with a single stalk, for wherever it branches, the 
fibres terminate, and they are worked off in dressing. If the 
crop be intended for thread of the first quality, the time of 
puliihg it is when the seeds are formed; but if they be su^ 
fered to ripen, the advantage gained by the seed is balanced 
by llie inferior quality of the flax, the filamenta being hanh, 
and the cJollt made from them not taking a good colour in 
wliiteuing. It is also a great exhauster of the soil, when it 
stands for the seed to ripen* The flax crop interferes with 
harvest, and therefore ought lo be confined To rich gmas- 
laiid disiriefs, where harvest is a secondary object, and where 
exhaustion may be rather favourable than hurtful to succeed¬ 
ing arable crops, by checking the too great rankness of the 
rich fresh-broken ground* It has been strongly recoTnincaded, 
instead of steeping the flax in ponds or other cold water, to 
separate the boon or pulp of the stalk, from the harU or 
fibrous part, which constitutes the flax, by boiling it in water. 
If this process should be found to answer as wclf as the com¬ 
mon one, much time and labour would be saved, and the 
air and waters would not be poisoned, as they now are where 
flax and hemp are steeped. The flax would also iu all pro¬ 
bability be of a finer colour, and the operation of bleacfaiDK 
safer and less tedious; but whether the strength of the thread 
would be improved or difninlsbed, experience only can decide* 
■—The common mode of cultivating flax is as follows* In 
order to have the ground as clear from weeds as possible, 
it siiould be fallowed two winters, and one summer, and har¬ 
rowed between each ploughing* particularly in summer, to 
destroy the young weeds soon after they appear. This will 
also break the clods by separating their parfs, so that they 
will htl) to pieces on being stirred. Jf the land should require 
dung, that ought not to be laid on till the last plongbing, 
when it must be buried in the ground : but this dung should 
be clear from seeds of weeds, which it may be by laying it 
in a heap, and fermenting it well* Just before the season for 
sowing the seed, liie land is w^cll ploughed, and laid very 
even* The seeds are sown at the end of March, or the 
beginning of April, when the weather Is mild and warm. 
The seed is sown broad-cast, two lo three bushels to an acre; 
but from many repeated trials, says Mr. Milter, f have found 
it a much better ineibod to sow the seed in drills, at about 
ten inches' distance from each oiher, by which half the quan¬ 
tity of seed usually sown will produce a greater crop; and 
wlieo the flax is thus sown, the seed may be easily hoed to 
destroy the weeds: if tliis operation be twice repented in 
dry weather, it will keep the ground clean itll the flax is 
ripe; this may he done at half the expense which haud-weed- 
ing will cost, and wilt not tread down the plants nor harden 
the ground, which by the otJier methods is always done; and 
it is absolutely necessary 1« keep the flax clean from weeds, 
otherwise they will overbear aud spoil the crop* Towards the 
end of August, or the begirmiog of September, the flax will 
begin to ripen, and it must not stand to be over-ripe, but be 
pulled up by the roots as soon as the heads begin to change 
brown, aud hang downwards, otherwise the seeds will soon 
scatter and be lost; so that the pluckers must be nimble in 
tying up the plants iu handfuls, and setting them upright, till 
they are dry enough to be housed* If the flax be pulled when 
it first begins to flower, the thread will be whiter, but then the 
seed will be lost. The thread, however, wilt be stronger when 
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Ibe Uthe peed is ripe, provided it does not sXeud too 
lopg; bill ihe ^M^lour of it will not be so good- Some recoin^ 
mend sheep-iWdiEig with the flax, wbeu it is a good height, 
and affirin that they will eat the weeds and grass, and do 
the flax good; and that if they should beat it down, that it 
will me aftaiD with the next rain. But this b a very wrong 
practice^ for if tlie sheep gnaw the flax, it will shoot up very 
weah, and never attain to half the size it would have iloti" 
if it had not b^n cropped ; and if the sheep like the crop 
better ihan the weeds, they will devour that, and leave tiie 
weeds untouched. 

2. Liiiuin Perenne;Calices and capsules 
blunt; leaves lanceolate, quite entire* t'rom its perennial 
mil arise three or four incliuiug stalks, having short narrow 
leaves towards their base, but scarcely any about the lop, 
ilie flowers are produced at the ends of tire stalks, sitting 
ve^ close; they are of a delicate texture, and very elegant 
blue colour- Mr# Miller distinguishes the upright Siberian 
{duts. The stems of this are strong, in number according 
to the sixe of the root, in height from three to five feet,| 
aecording to the soil; they divide into several braneftes at 
top# The flowers are large, of a line blue, appearing in 
June, and are succeeded by obtuse seed-vessels, ripening in 
September, lie recommends the cultivating it for use; being 
perennial, earlier, more productive, and yielding a stronger 
thiwb not so fine a thread,—Native of Cambridgeshire, 
Np^lh, fli^olh, and Northamptonsbire, on calcareous pas- 
timl This flax has been tried, and answers very irell for 
n^iifg common strong linen, but the thread is not so fine or 
wHite as that which is pro<)uced from the comiuon sort; but 
u the roots of this will conlinue many years, it will require 
little other culture, but to keep it clean from w'eeds, which 
tiumot well be done, unless the seeds be sown in drills, that 
Ihe ground may be constanlly kept hoed to destroy the w'ceds 
young. This sort must have the stalks cut otf dose to 
the gTound when ripe, and then managed in the same way as 
t]b.e csommoii sort; but it seldom produces more than three 
ciqpt tl^t will pay for standtng- 

3* Ltnum Monogynpm ; One^sfi^Ud Ffax* Calices acute; 
haves linear-lanceolate, even; stem round, shrubby, and 
^aohed at the base; flowers one-styled-—Native of New 
in Queen Charlotte's Sound, 

4- tjnum Viscosuni; Ciamm^ Fl<rs* Leaves lanceolate, 
haijyi flve-nervM ; root woody, perennial,—Native of Ger- 

!W' . , 

6i Linam Hirsutum; Hatty F/ajr^ Calices hirsute, acn- 
wssUe, alternate; branch-leaves opposite; root woody, 

E rfnoiai; stems round, simple, hairy, from a foot lo two 
in height; .flowers on very short peduncles ; blue, 

uikcd wfth lines.—Native of Austria and Hungary. 

fl. Lmom Narbennense; Nardonne F/cj^f aeuo^-inaio ; 

Ictws lanceolate, stiff, rugged, acuminate; stem round, 
handled at the base; filamenta connate ; root perennial; 
fniit a foot to eighteen inches high, brancinng out almo^l lo 
die boHotn iato many long slender branches; flowers at the 
ends of the branches-—Native of the south of France, Su it- 
^lud, and Italy, It flowers from May to July, 

7t limi^ Reflexuni; Jt^^deavi^d Calices acu^ 

■male; leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, reflex, even; 
^Mtt ponnate; stem a foot high, round, woody, br^iticfied 
inn the base; fleers in a sort of umbel, large, blue, it 
flaiw in Jtth.—Native of the south of Europe. 

8i* Linum Tenuifblmm; Fine-Zeaivd Fta^^. Calices ucumi- 
Bitei kavn linear, setaceous, rugged backwards; root per- 
cnqial, woody, branching; stems ascending at the base; florv- 
in a sort of panicle, pedunckd; petals rose-coloured, 
70 . ■ 


purple, or while, nearly twice us long as the caliit.—Native 
of the south of Europe. 

0. Lijiiiui Angustifoliiiiii; AWroiP'/ecrerf F/ffX^ Calix 
obsolclely three-nerved ; leaflets ainl cupsule acuminate ; 
leaves liiieardaucoolate, three-nerved; slenis numerous, a 
little inuiiued. This ia vety nmcl) allied to the fltsl species. 
I —Nalive of Cornwall ajid Devonshire, in dry sandy pastures, 
: esj>ecrdlly near the sea. It ts aLo found at Dor^ham in 
Suffolk; Minster in the isle of Slieppey; at Beacon Hill, and 
Deal ill Kent; and near Hastings in Susscx- 

10. Linnii] Gallicum; Ye/Zoit^ F/ax^ Culrces swl- 

shaped, acute; leaves llnear-lauecolate; peduncles of the 
panicle two-flowered ; flowers snbsessile; root annual; flow¬ 
ers yellow.'—Native of the south of France. 

11. Linum Maritimum; Sea F/ax* Calices ovate-acute, 
awulcss; leaves lanceolate, llie lower ones opposite; root 
perennial; stems herbaceous, round, almost uprigtil, glaucous; 
petals yellow, ll flowers in July and August.—Native of the 
south of F.urope and the Levant- 

12. Linum Alpinum ; F/ax, Calices roundest, 

blunt; leaves Jhiear, sharpish; stems declinale; root peren¬ 
nial, hraiiched; stems herbaceous, simple, half a foot or 
more in length; flowers pertuncled, large; petals pale bJue- 
—Native of Austria, Piedmont, Dauphiny, and Silesia. 

13. Linum Austriacum; j4u^fn£i7i /Vd.r. C:dices rounded, 
blunt; leaves linear, sharp, straighlish; root pereiniial, woody; 
stems herbaceous, annual, from six to eightc^en inches long; 
peduncles ojje-floweied; petals white, purplish, blue or violet, 
with darker lines and a yellow claw. It flowers jji June and 
July.-—Native of Austria and (he Palatinate. 

14. Linum Vrrginiauum; Fttgtflion F/ax. Calices acute, 
alternate; capsules awoless; panicle diflbim ; leaves hmeeo- 
late; rootdeaves ovate ; stem nlifonn, a foot liigli, paiii ■: ,1; 
flowers oil very short peduncles ; corollas yellow#—Nati.t; 
Virginia and Peunsylvania- 

15* Lmtim Flavuiu; PfrennM YfMaw F/ax, Calices sui- 
serrate-rugged, lanceolate, subsessile; pantde with dichoi'^- 
inous branches; root pereaniaf, woody; stems bethaceoti:, 
upright, from six to eighteen inches Jiigh; flowers elegfm^ 
upriglit, on short peduncles, at llie end of the branches, and 
at tile divisions of them. The flowers open juost in the 
morning, when the sun shines, and continue in succession 
during June, July, and part of August. 

Iti* Linum Strictum; Upriff/U F/ax* Calices awl-shaped; 
leaves lanceolate, stiff, mucrouate, rugged at the edge. This 
is an annual plant, with an upright stalk nearly a foot and 
half high.—Native of the south of France, Spain, and Sicily, 

17. Linum SuflfriLticosum ; -SArwftiy F/ax, Leaves linear, 
acute, rugged; stems sufiruticose. This has a shrubby stalk, 
a foot high, sending emt several branches; flowers at the cuda 
of the branches, erect, on long slender peduncles; petals 
large, entire, ivhiU', but before the flowers open pale yellow. 
They appear in July, but the seeds seldom ripen in Englaud. 
—Native of Spain, about Aranjuez, but common in the king¬ 
dom of Valencia. 

IB. Linum Arboretiin ; 7Vfe JVflx. Leaves wedge-shaped ; 
sfcRis arhorescent. This heaidtful species forms (if not a 
tree, its its name imports,) a shrub of the height of several 
feet* It begins to flower in March, and continues flowering 
to the close of summer, hut has not yet produced seeds in 
EngHnd*—Native of the island of Caudia. 

iff. Linum Campanulalutn* The base of the leaves doit^ d- 
glandular on l^oth sides; stem simple, a finger Jong.—Naiiie 
of the south of France, and of Russia. 

** tYitA opposite leaves. 

20. Linum Africanuoi; African Flax, Leaves liDeardan - 
N 
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pedate; flowers terminatipg, peiluncled^ stem siiffruticose, 
stiff, a foot high, rouad^ with simple branches; flowers in a 
terminating umbel; petals yellow, with villose claws, and 
turning tawny. It flowers in June and July-—Native of 
Africa, 

21. Ltnum Nodiflorum ; Knotted Flax* Fioriferous leaves 
opposite, lanceolate; flowers altemiate, sessile; caltces the 
length of the leaves; stem angular, even, bifid, or trifid ; 
root perennial; corolla yellow,—Native of Italy, 

22- Linum Catharticum; Purg-fng Flajp. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate; stem dichotomous; corollas acute; root annual, 
Very small; flowers terminating, solitary, pendulous before 
they open, then erect; petals white- It sometimes varies 
with four stamina and four styles. This small delicate spe¬ 
cies of flax, called also in some places Mitt Mountain, is very 
common throughout England in dry hilly pastures, and flowers 
from the end of May to August. Gerarde celebrates this 
little plant as a purge. His receipt is a handful of the herb 
infused in a pint of warm white wine all night, and taken in 
the mornitig, Lewis prescribes an infusion in water or whey 
of a handful of the fresh leaves, or a drachm in substance of 
them dried. Dr, Withering recommends an mfusioo of two 
drachms or more of the dried herb, as an excellent purge in 
many obstinate rheumatisms; and adds, that it frequently acts 
as a diuretic,—Native of most parti of Europe. ' 

23. Linum Radiola; Least FtaiX, or All-seed. Stem dicho¬ 
tomous ; flowers four-itamined, four-styled; root annua); , 
leaves sessile, ovate, acumiuate; flowers upright, solitary, 
small, white. With ua it is called Allseed and Least Kup- 
lure Wort, and is found on moist sandy heaths; flowering in 
July and August.—Native of many parts of Europe. 

24. Liuum Quadrifolia; Four-leaved Ftax^ Leaves in 
fours.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

25. Liuum Vert id I latum ; Whorl leaved Flax, Leaves in 
whorls. Annual; stems round, branched, not more than a 
foot high; flowers violet or blu egray,—Native of Italy, near 
Rome. 

26. Linum Lewisii. Leaves of the calb ovate acurainate; 
petals cuueate, rounded at the top; leaves lanceolate-linear, 
mucronate; stems lofty, numerous.—Found by Lewis in the 
valleys of I he Rocky Mountains, and on the banks of the 
Missouri. The flowers are large and blue; it is a very 
good perennial; and Pursh thinks it would be useful if 
cultivated. 

27. Linum Rigid urn- Leaves of thecalix ovate, acuminate, 
threc-nerved, ciliate; petals oblong, very narrow ; leaves 
stiffly erect, linear, short; flowers sulphur-yellow coloured, 
—^Tliis plant was diicoverefl on the banks of the Missouri by 
Mr- Thomas Nut tall, to whose unwearied diligence the de- 
iightfui science of Botany is already greatly indebted. 

Ziton'a Foot. See Caianancke^ 

Lion*e Leaf. See Leoniice. 

lAon** Tail See Phlomh Leonurus, 

Liparia: a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decandria, 
— Generic Chaeactee. CaHx: perianth oue-leafed, very 
obtuse at the base, half five-cleft, acute; the lowest division 
v^rv long, elliptic, petal-like. Corolla; papilionaceous, 
witlacut processes of the keel or wing; standard oblong, con- 
duplicated, straight, the sides reflex; wings oblotig, straif^ht, 
narrower at the base, two-lobed at the lower margin. Keel: 
lanceolate, subascending, two-parted at the base. Stamina: 
filamenta diadelphcus, simple and nine-parted, filiform, three 
shorter than tbe rest; antberae ovate. Pistil; germen sessile, 
'very short; style filiform, middling; stigma simple. Peri- 
Oarp; legume ovate. Seeds; few. Essential Chaeac- 
TEE, Caiix : five-cleft, with the lowest segment elongated. 


Corolla : wings two-lobed below. Stamina: the larger, witb 
three shorter 4eeth, ovate. For their propagation 

and culture, see Borbonia. --The species are, ' 

1. Liparia Sph^rtca; Glcbe-ftowered Lip^a^ Flowen 
in heads ; leaves lanceolate, nerved, smootli; stem four feet 
high, stout, smooth and even ; corolla tawny. The manner 
in which the wings wrap round each other before tbe floweiv 
which is remarkably handsome, opens, is very singular; held 
terminating.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Liparia GraminifoHa; Grass^Ieaved Liparia* Flowers 
in heads; leaves linear, alternate, acute, sessile; calicea vU- 
lo.^e; stem shrubby, determinately branched, smooth and 
even, angular; head made up of a raceme; corolla yellow*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

3. Liparia Umbelbta; Umbelled Liparia* Flowers um¬ 
bel led; leaves lanceolate, smooth and even; corollas smooth; 
calices and bractes hairy. It is the same with Borbonia 
Leevigata, which s^. 

4. Liparia Vitlosa; Woollp Liparia* Flowers in heftds; 
leaves ovate-acute, villose; branches round; corolla red.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Liparia Sericea; Liparia* Flowers subspiked, 

axillary; leaves oblong-ovate, acute, villose. Allied to 
preceding.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Lippia; a genus of the class Dii^namia, older Angioiper* 
mra.—G eneric Crahactbr. Ga/wr; perianth one-leafed» 
compressed, four-toothed, bivalved when mature; valves 
membranaceous, acuminate, keeled, upright, permanent. 
Corolla: oDe-|>etaUed, unequal; border four-cleft; divisiotta 
rounded, tbe inferior and superior one lar^r, tbe superior 
erect Stamina i filamenta four, shorter than tbe corolla, 
two of them longer than the others; anthenc simple. PUtils 
germen ovate, compressed, flat; style filiform, of tiie situa* 
tion and length of the stamina; stigma oblique. Pmettrp; 
none; valves of the calix the seeds. Seeds ; solitaiy, obloM* 
Observe* Several fhictiflcations are collected into a liuJu 
head. Essential Characteh. Calix: four-toothed^ 
roundish, upright, compressed, membranaceous. Capeuie^ 
one'CelJed, two-valved, two-seeded, straight. Seed: two- 
celled.-The species are, 

1. Lippia Americana,. Heads pyramidal; height sixteen 
or eighteen feet, with a rough bark; branches and leaves in 
pairs; peduncles axillary, sustaining many pyramidal scaly 
heads, about the size of a large gray pea, in which aremmy 
small yellow flowers between the scales—Found at La Vera 
Cruz. These shrubs, being natives of the contineut and 
islands of the West Indies, must be preserved in a bark-stove* 
Tbe seeds should be sown on a hot-bed, and the plants 
treated is other shrubby plants from the same country; by 
keeping them always in the stove, plunged in the bark-bed, 
observing to give them a large share of air in warm weather^ 
and to refresh them frequently with water. In winter they 
must he watered more sparingiy, and be kept in a moderate 
degree of warmth; otherwise they will not live through tbe 
winter, especially when young; but when they have acquired 
strength, they may be preserved with a less share of warmth. 
As the plants advance in their growth, shift them into larger 
pots; but this should not be too often repeated. Once every 
spring will be siiflicient, for these and many other exotic 

I plants do not thrive so well when frequently removed, as when 
! they are permitted to fill the pots with their roots. Shift 
them in April; at which time the tan of tbe hot-bed should 
be stirred, and fresh tan mixed with it, to increase the heat 
The earth in which these plants are placed should be light 
and fresh, but not too rich. 

2. Lippia Hemisphietica. Heads hemisphericaL This'ia 
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ft Arab ten feet higb, the whole cdorifertms and aromaiic; 
fowcTV null; coralla white,—Native of Cartliagena, in New 
fipftin, 

ft, Lipfna Ovmta, Heads ovate; leaves linear, quite eutire. 
—Native place unknowu. 

4 , Lippia Hinuta. Hirsute: leaves oblong, wrinfclcdp ser- 
vata^ tomcotose undenicatb; panicles axillary; heads ovate ; > 
•tern four-coniered; Sowers minute, white,—found iu Arne-1 
ricft by Matli. 

&* Lippia Cymosa* Flowers cynied ; leaves ovate, almost 
entire* Tltis shrub has often several steins from the same 
loot, each no larger than a goose^quill, round, and woody ; 
the Bowen come out at the lop, they are small, and many 
together,—Native of Jamaica, 

I^i^dambar; a genus of the class Monmcia, order Poly- 
mndtift.—O ensbic Character, J^aU Fhufft^: numerous, 
on ft long conical loose ament* C^lix: involucre commnn 
four-leaved; leaBets ovate, concave, caducous; (he alternate 
ones shorter* Corolla: none* Nfomino: filamenta numerous, 
very short, on a body convex on one side, flat on the other; 
ftntherie upright, twin, four-furrowed, two-celled,— Femak 
Plowerui at the base of the male spike, heaped into a globe* 
CoUr: involucre as to the mate, but double; perianths pro 
per belhfbapedj cornered, several, connate, warty. Corolla: 
none* PiHih germen oblong, growing to the perianth; 
lea tivo, awl-shaped; stigmas growing on one side, length 
the style, recurved, pubescent. Pericarp: capsules as 
many, ovate, one-celled, bivalve, at the lip acute, disposed 
into ft globe, woody* &edsi several, oblong, glossy, with a 
'ntembnne at the point, mixed with a great many chaffy cor^ 
pptcles* Gmrtner has fiirniihed us with the following Fmen- 
iaHomai — Pistih gennina two, conjoined between each otiier, 
and with the perianth; style to each long, awl-shaped; stigma 
neurved* Pericarp : capsules twin^ leathery, beaked, one- 
celled, gaping inwards* Sefd$: several, oblong, glossy, 
compresseo, ending in a little membrane. Essential Cha- 
RACTBB. Male* CaHx: common, four-leaved. Corolla: 
none, ^Jhaietihr; numerous* Female^ CWir: in a globe, 
four-cleaved* Corolia: none* Sty lee: two, Capeuke: many 

in a globe, Iwo-valved, many-seedeiL-The species are, 

1, Liquidainbar Styraciflua; MapU-tcaved 
or Smeet Gum* Leaves palmate-lobed, with the sinuses of 
the base of the veins villose. The trunk of this tree is usually 
two feat in diameter, straight, and free from branches to the 
bcuht of about fifleen feet; from which the branches spread 
and riic^ in a conic form, to the heiglit of forty feet and 
vpmrds from the ground* The leaves of this species are 
disttnguiibed firora those of the second, by ibe little tuffs of 
bun pheed where the veins divide from the midrib* From 
between the wood and the bark issues a fragrant gum, which 
tricfclei fiw the wounded trees, and, by tlie heat of the sun, 
ooftgeals into transparent drops, which the Indians chew 
■I ft preservative to their teeth* It is an excellent balsamic 
nedteine, inferior to none, for the whites, and weaknesses 
occftsioiMil by venereal disorders; it operates by urine, brings 
away graveb and is benefleial in disorders of the lungs; it 
may be chewed in small quantities, like Gum Arabic; and 
■ndb «o like Baham of Tolu, that it is not easy to distinguish 
them. The bark of this tree is of singular use to the ludians, 
for oiweriag iMr huts; the wood hat a tine grain, and is 
beautifully variegated^ but when wrought too green, is apt to 
Amk: to prevent which, no less than eight or ten years is 
iufficient to aoitoD the plants; after which, it forms cxcelkut 
timbeTt «nd U used in wainscoting*—It is a native of clayey 
pound iu North America* The seeds of this tree, if sown in 
the spriD^ oomnoniy remain in the ground a whole year. 


before the plants come up; so that the surest way to raise 
them, is to sow the seeds in boxes or pots of light earth; 
which may be placed in a shady situation during the tirst 
summer, and be removed in autumn lo where they can have 
more sun: but if the winter should prove severe, it will be 
proper to cover them with pease-haulm, or other light cover¬ 
ing ; which ought constantly to be removed in mild w^eather* 
In the succeeding spring, if these boxes or pots be placed 
upon a moderate hot-bed, it will cause the seeds to come up 
early, so that the plants will have time to get strength before 
the winter; but during the two first uinters, it will be proper 
to screen them from severe frost, as they will afterwards bear 
the cold very well, 

2, Liquidambar Ijiiberbe; Oriental Liquidambtir^ Leaves 
palmate-lobed, with the sinuses of the base of the veins smooth, 
—Native place unknown, 

JLiqtiorice* See Gtycyrrhiza, 

Uquorice Fetch. See Astragalus* 

Liquorice^ Wild^ See Abrus, 

I^iriconfamy. See Convallaria Maioiie. 

Lririodendron ^ a genus of the class Polyandria, order 
Polygynia*— Gen ERIC Character, Calix: iuvolucre pro¬ 
per two*leaved; leaflets triangular, fiat, deciduous; perianth 
ihree-leaved ; leaflets oblongs concave, spreading, petal-form, 
deciduous. Stamina: til amenta numerous, shorter than the 
corolla, liuear, inserted into the receptacle of the frucU- 
ticalion; anthers linear, growing longitudinally to the sides 
of the filamentum* Pistil: germina numerous, disposed into 
a cone; style none; stigma to each globose* Pericarp: 
none; seeds imbricated into a body resembling a strobile* 
Seeds: numerous, ending in a lanceolate scale, emitting ati 
acute angle towards the base of the scale from the inner side, 
compressed at the base, acute* Essential Character* 
Calix: three-leaved* Pclate: six seeds imbricated into a 
strobile,-The species are^ 

1* Liriodendron Tulipifera; Common Tutip Tree* Leaves 
lobed, Mr, Marshall describes the tulip-tree as seventy or 
eighty feet in height* He mentions two varieties, one with 
yellow, and the other with white wood: the first soft and 
brittle, much used for boards, and heels of shoes, also for 
turning into bowls, trenchers, &c* the white heavy, tough, 
and haixl, sawed into joist boards, &c, for buildings. He 
remarks that the flower has sometimes seven petals, or more* 
The young shoots of this tree are covered with a smooth pur¬ 
plish bark; they are gamufhed with large leaves, the foot¬ 
stalks of which are four inches Jong, The flowers are pro¬ 
duced at the end of the branches; they are composed of six 
petals, three without, and three within, which form a sort of 
belbshaped flower: whence the inhabitants of North America 
give it tlie title of TuJ*p* These petals are marked with 
green, yellow, and red spots, making a fine appearance when 
the trees are well charged with flowers* The time of this 
tree’s flowering is in July; and when the flowers drop, the 
germen swells, and forms a kind of cone; but these do 
not ripen in England, Catesby, in his Natural History of 
Carolina, says, there are some of these trees in America, 
which are thirty feel in circumference, making several bend* 
or elbows; which render the trees diatmguishftble at a great 
distance, even when they have no leaves on them* They are 
found in most parts of the northern continent of'America, from 
the Cape of Florida to New England; where the timber is of 
great use* particularly for making of periauguas, their trunks 
being large enough to be hollowed into the shape of those 
boats; so they are of one piece* Kalm observes, that it it 
very agreeable at the end of May to sec one of these large 
trees with its singular IcaveSj and covered for a fortnight toge- 
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ther with flowers^ whitli have the stxe, and partly the 

colour^ of tulips; Ihe wood is used for canoes; whence the 
Swedes in North America call it Canoe-tree. He speaks of 
having seen a barn of considerable sixe, the sides and roof of 
which were made of a single tulip-tree split into boards. But j 
one inconvenience attends it, for there is no wood that coutraci s I 
and expands itself so much as this. The bark is divisible Into | 
very tlifn laminae, which are tough, like fibres of bass-mats: it: 
is pounded, and given to horses that have the bots. The roots 
are supposed to be as efHcacious in agues as Jesuit’s hark.— 
One of the handsomest trees of this kind is in the garden of 
Mr. Jones, at Waltham Abbey.—This tree is propagated by' 
seeds, which are annually imported in great plenty from! 
America. They may either be sown in pots or tubs filled | 
witli light earth from the kitchen-garden, or in a bed in the 
full ground: those which are sown in the first way may be j 
placed on a gentle hot-bed, which will forxvard their growth, i 
so that the plants will acquire more streuglli before winter. 
When they are tlms treated, the glasses of the hot-bed should 
be shaded front the sun every day, and the earth in the p^ns 
should be frequently refreshc<l uitli water; for nniess it is 
kept moist, the seeds will not grow: but this must be done 
with care^ so as not to make it loo wet, which will rot the 
seeds. When the plants appear, they must be still shaded in 
the heat of the day from the sun; but fresh air must be 
admitted daily, to prevent their drawing up weak; and as tlie 
season advaiit es, they must be gradually hardened, to bear 
Ihe open air. While the plants are young, 1 hey do not require 
much sun, and should be either shaded, or placed where the 
morning sun only shines upon them; they must also be con¬ 
stantly supplied with water, but not have it in too ^great 
plenty. As the young plants commonly continue growing late 
Jn the summer, so when there happens early frosts in autumn, 
it often kills their tender tops, which occasions their dying 
down a considerable length tu winter; therefore they should 
be carefullvguarded against these first frosts, which are always 
more hurliul lo them Ihan harder frosts afterwards, when iheir 
shoots are better hardened: however, the first winter after 
the plants come up, it will be the better way to shelter them 
Id a common hot-b^ frame, or to arch them over with hoops, 
and cover them with mats; exposing them always to the open air 
in mild w^eather. The following spring, just before the plants 
begin to shoot, they should be transplanted into nursery-beds, 
in a sheltered situation, where they are not too much exposed 
to the sun. The soil of these beds should be a soft gentle 
loam, not too stiff, norover light; this should be well wrought, 
and the clods well broken and marie fine. Great care must 
be taken not to break the roots of the plants^ in faking them 
up, for they are very tender; they should be planted again as 
soon as possible; for if tlieir roots are tong out of the ground, 
they will be mu'cli injured thereby.—These may be planted in 
rows at aboat a foot distance, and at six inches' distance in 
the rows; for as they should not long remain in these nursery- 
beds, so this will be room enough for them to grow: and by 
having them so close, they may be shaded in tlie summer, or 
sheltered in the winter with more ease than when they arc 
farther apart. When the plants are thus planted, if the sur¬ 
face of the beds is covered with rotten tanner's bark, or with I 
moss, it will prevent ibe earth from drying too tasf; so that 
the plants will not require to he so often watered, as they 
must be where the ground U ^exposed to the sun and uir: after 
this, the farther care wilt be to keep them clean from weeds; 
and if the latter part of summer should prove moist, it will 
occasion the plants to grow late in aotumn; so the tops will 
be tender, and liable to be killed by the first frosts; in this 
case they should be covered with inat9> to protect them. If 
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the plants rnuke great progress the first suntmer, they m^y bg 
transplanted again the following spring; part of tbeoi ingy be 
planted in the places where they are to remain, and the other 
should he planted in a nursery, where they may grow two or 
three years to acquire strength, before they are planed out 
for good; though the younger they are planted in the places 
wliere they are to stand, the larger ifiey will grow# for tfar 
roots run out into length, and when they are cut, it grjeatly 
retards their growth; so that these trees should never b« 
removed when large; for they rarely succeed, when they are 
grown to a large size, before they are tjansplaoted. Whpp 
the seeds are sown upon a bed in the full ground, the bed 
should be arched over with hoops, and shaded in the beat of 
the day from the sun, and frequently refreshed with water; 
as also should tlte plauU when they appear: for when they 
are exposed much to the sun, they make small progress. The 
care of these in summer must be to keep them cleap from 
weetls, supplying lliem duly with water, and shading them 
from the sun in hot weather: but as these seeds will not couue 
up 80 soon as. those which were placed on a hot-bed, th^ 
generally continue growing later in autumn, and will ihet^ 
fore be sheltered from the early frosts; for as their shoots wUI 
be much sofler Ilian those of the plants which bad longer tiovc 
to grow, so if llie aiituinnal frosts should prove severe, they 
will be in danger of being killed down lo the surface of 
ground; by which I he whole summer's growth w ill be lotf, 
and the unprotected plants are sometimes entirely killed 
the first winter. As these plants will not have advanced ao 
much in their growth as the other, they should remain in the 
seed-bed, to have another year's growth, before they me 
removed ; therefore all that will be neceSnSary the second year^ 
is to keep them clean from weeds. After the plants haye 
grown two years in the seed beds, they will be strong enough 
to remove; therefore in the spring, just at the time when 
their buds begin to swell, they should be carefully tak^^n up, 
and transplanted into nursery beds, and treated in the suEUe 
way as lias been before directed for the plants raised upoti a 
liobbed. There are some per>oiis who propagate this tree by 
layers, which are commonly two or three years beibre they 
take root; and the plants so raised seldom make such straight 
trees as those raised from seed, though indeed they will pro- 
duce fiowers sooner; as is always the case with stinted plunta< 
This tree should be planterl on a light loamy soil; on which, 
when not loo dry, it will thrive much better than upon a strong 
clay, or a dry gravelly ground: for in America they are 
chiefiy found upon a moist light soil, growing to a prodigious 
size. It will not however be proper to plant these trees in a 
soil which is too moist in England, which might rot the fibres 
of the roots, by the moisture continuing too long about them; 
especially if the bottom be clay, or a strong loam, which will 
detain the wet. To raise them in the open gi-ound, at the 
beginning of March prepare a bed of good mellow rich earth 
well mixed with old rotten cow-dung, exposed to tjte sun, 
and sheltered from cold winds; place an old frame over the 
bed; and haviug sown the. seeds, sift over them, half an meb 
thick, a soil composed some months before, of one load of old 
pasture earth, one of well rotted cow*dung, and half a load 
of sea or fine pit sand. Some of these seeds will probably 
make their appearance in nine or ten weeks, but much the 
greater part will lie in the ground till next spring* Water the 
beds therefore no more than barely ^autficient.to cherish the 
[>lants that have appeared i for four or five weeks screen them 
from the sun during the beat of the day, but afterwards let 
them receive its full infiuence* During bad weather in winter 
throw double mats over the fi^es. In March, the succeeding 
year, pick off ^1 mossy hard-crusted earth from the bed. 
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•EDoolh It, Qnd sift on Eome fine rich nionld. At the end of; corolla verv short, hlujiT, upright,—Native of Jamaica. See 


April, or the beginoirig of Mav, plaut» ^vrll appear in abuii- 
dance; when they must he frequently, but gently, watered. 
Till ihc beginning nf August, they must be screened from a 
mid-day sun by part of an old reed fence, or by nailing some 
thin boftrds together, high enough to shade the bed: after 
tliU, it will only he necessary to give ihem frequeul moderate 
waterjogs^ and to throw a mat over the frame during any 
severe winter storm. At the beginning of April, in the next 
season, take up the plants with a trowel, without bruising 
tbert>ots; and if they cannot he planted immediately, mix a 
pailful of sifted mould and water to the consistence of pap; 
draw the plants through it, till as much adhere as will cover 
their roots and fibres; in this condition they may be kept 
several days out of the grounds Cut onl)- a litile of the tap¬ 
roots smoothly off) but let all the fibres remain; and then 
plant them in drills cut out w^hh the spade, at a foot distance 
row from row, and six inches in the row: plant five of these 
lines, and then leave an alley three feet wide ; water them 
frequently and plentifully during iJie siinirner inonljjj; throw 
mats over them, in case of very severe frost in the first winter, 
and let ihem remain two years, l^hen remove them to atiother 
Dursery, in rows three feet and a half dislanr, and eighteen 
indtet in the row, and let them continue three years; at the 
end of which, they will be of a good siae for planting where 
they are to remain. No tree bears pruning its roots and 
hmnefaes worse than this; none however surpasses it in beauty 
and stateliness; so that it deserves a place in all noble and 
elegant i^lanlations, 

3. Liriodendroji Liliifem, Leaves lanceolate. This is a 
middle-Bi^cd tree, with spreading brunches; flow^erg pale, 
lam, scentless, heaped at the euds of the branches, one oji d 
pediineJe,—Native of China near Canton, and of Amboytia. 

Liitianihus; a genus of the class Fenlaiidria, order Mo- 
nofynJa,— Generic Character. Caii ^: perianlli five- 
parted; leaflets lanceolate, keeled, Jnembranaceoas on the 
margin, very short, permauent. Corolia: one-petalled, fun- 
nel-form; tube long, somewhat ventricose, straitened at the 
base within the calix; border five-parted ; divisions lanceolate, 
sborler than the tube, recurved* Stamina: filaraenta five, 
filifonn, longer than the tube; antlierac ovate, incumbent* 
Pr#ttV; germen oblong, sharp-pointed ; style filifomt, Jejigili 
of the stamina, permanent; aligriia beaded, two-plateci, 
Ptricarft: capsule oblong, acuminate, two-eelJed; ihe mar¬ 
gins of the valves iotorted. Seeds: numewm. Essential 
CSABACTEBi keeled- CoroHa: witfi a ventricose 

tube, and recurved divisions. Stigma: two-plated; capsule 
two-celled, two-valved ; the margins of the valves mlorted, 
--The species are, 

1. Lisiaothui LoDgifolius. Leaves lanceolate; segments of 
the corolla lanceolate, acute* This elegant ItUJe plant rises 
generally to the height of fourteen or sixteen inches, or more ; 
the flowers are large, and appear at the ends of the branches. 
— Native of Jamaica, in a dry, sandy, but cool soil. All the 
plants of Ihii genus require to be kept in the bark-stove* 

LisiBnthus Cordifolius. Leaves cordate; segments of 
ihc corolla lanceolate, acute. This is said to be a variety of 
Ihe preceding*^Native of Jamaica* See tlie preceding. 

B. Lisiantbus Exaerlus. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, pedun- 
clej trichotomous;. genitals very long*—Native of Jamaica. 
See the fini ipecies. 

4, Lisiantbus L^tifoliuB, Leaves lanceolaie-elliptic. acninL 
nate; peduncles tricholomoua; segments of the corolia erect, 
gemlaU mcluded.-~Native of Jamaica. Sec the first species. 

&* Liaiambiis UmbelUtuft* Leaves elongated, obovale; 

P^*^**^^*^' umbeUed; segments of the 


the first species. 

G. Lisiajilhus Frlgiclus. Leaves ovate, acumifiate, cori¬ 
aceous; panicle lerniiiialing, trichotomous ; corollas veiilri- 
cose, with rounding sediments*—Native of the moumuins of 
Gnadaknipe. See the first species, 

7. Lisianthus Sernpervircus. Leaves lanceolate-elliplic: 
segments of the corolla ovale, blunt. See Pignaiiifi Sem- 
pervfrens: it U the same plant* 

8. Lisianthus Olabei. SmootJi : leaves ovate, pcUoled ; 
corymbs terminating; stem upright, biancficd, round, leafy; 
flowers on few-flowered simple umbels; corolla yellow.— 
Found by JVlutis in South America. See the first species. 

9. Lisianlhus Ciieloiioirles. Smooth: leaves opposite, sub- 
connate, oblong; panicle lenninating, dichotomous, racemose; 
stem herbaceous, simple, round, smooth, from two to three 
feetbigli; flowers alternate, remote, directed one wuy, pen¬ 
dulous, yellow, IJie Iterh is very bitter, and strongly pur¬ 
gative.-—Native of Surinam. See ihe first species. 

J^ifa; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Monogyiiia. 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth one lestctl, 
tubular, erect, coloured, five-cleft* sharp, permanonl. Co¬ 
rolla: one-petalled, salver-shaped ; tube cyliiidric, very long, 
enlarged at the base and lip; border five-cleft; divisions 
ovate, spreading. Stamina: filamenl!i none; antherie five, 
twin, in the throat of the corolla. Pistil: germen oblong: 
style filiform, length of the tube ; stignm headed, truncated* 
Periaarp: oblong, one-cdled, tw'o-valved. Steds: numerous, 
sawdust like, affixed to Ihe margins of the valves* Observe^ 
This genus is allied lo to Geiitiana, but differs iu the corolla, 
pistil, and fniit. Essential Character. Calix: five- 
cleft, with two or three scales at the base. Cor&lla : salver¬ 
shaped, will] a very long tube, dilated at the base and throat; 
border five-cleft; anlherse twin, inserted in the throat: cap¬ 
sule oue-celled, two-vaived, Seeds: Dumerouft*——The spe¬ 
cies arc* 

1. Lita Rosea. Flowers in pairs; segments of the corolla 
acute; root tuberous, fibrous, about a foot deep in the 
ground; stem knobbed, quadrangular; corolla rose-coloured, 
—It grows wild in Guiana, where the root, which much 
resembles polatocs, is eaten by the iDhabitants. U flowert 
in May. 

2. Lita Coerulea. Flowers io pairs; segments of I he corolla 
rounded; colour of the corolla blue. It flowers in May,— 
Native of Guiana* 

Litlwphtla; a genus <if ihe class Diandrin, order Mono* 
gynia.— CtENERIC Character* Callr: perianth three- 
leaved; leaflets lanceohite, sharp. Corolla: petals three, 
ovale-lanceciltttc, upright, converging* length of the ieafletx 
of the culiX ; tieciary two-leaved ; leaflets opposite, smaller 
lhan the corolla, keeled, acute* upright* compressed. Sta^ 
mina: lilainenta two, awfishaped, upright from the base of 
the germeii, of the length of the nectary; antherre roundish* 
Pistil: germeri rouudisli, superior; style upright, length of 
the stamina; stigma obtuse, enmrginate- Pericarp: two- 
celled* Seed: undivided. Essential Character- Ca¬ 
lix: three-leaved. Corolla: lliree-petalled- A"fc^flr^** two- 
leaved.——The only species known ta, 

1. Lithopliila Muscoidcs.—Native of Nwvaza. 

Lithospermum; a genus of the class Fenlandrin, order 
Monogynia. —Generic Charactbr, Calix z perianth 
five j>arted, oblong, slniigbl, sharp, pemmneui; divisions 
uwl.shaped, keeled* CoroUa: one-petal led, fuimeLfoniit 
leugtli of the calix; tube cyliudric; border half five-cleft, 
obluse, upright; throat perforatedp naked* Stamina: fila¬ 
ments five, very abort; ant her® oblongs liicumbenf, coveted; 
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g^rraina four; styk filiform^ kugth of the stamitia; 
stigma obtuse, emarginate. Pericarp: none; calix grown 
larger, upright^ containing the seeds in its bosom ; seeds four, 
rather oblong, obtuse, gibbons. Essential Character* 
Ctf/tj: Ave-parted. funneLform, perforated at the 

throat, naked*-The species are, 

1* Lithospermum Officinale; Cotnmon or Officinal Grem- 
wcU, GrcmUlt or GraymilL Seeds smooth ami even; 
corollas scarcely longer than the calix ; leaves lanceolate; 
root perennial strong; atems erect, roundish* The seeds 
operate powerfully as a diuretic, and are said to be service- 
ftble in the stone, gravel, and most oilier obstructions: the 
best method of giving them is in barley-water, after having 
reduced them to a fiue powder*—Native of most parts of 
Europe, in dry, gravelly, and chalky soils* It dowers in 
May and June, All the plants of tins genus may be culti^ 
valed, by sowing their seeds soon after they are ripe in abed 
of fresh earth, allowing iheni room, and keeping them clear 
from weeds. They W'ill thrive in almost any soil and situation ; 
and where the seeds are permitted to scatter, generally rise 
without care* The sixth and seventh are handsome, and 
worth cultivating. 

2, Lithospermum Arvense; Com or Bastard Gromwell^ 
Seeds ovate, wriukled; calicine leaflets lanceolate; corollas 
scarcely longer than the calix; leaves lanceolate, sharpish, 
hispid ; root annual, small, and not rnuch branched; its bark 
abouudijjg with a deep red dye, winch stains paper and linen, 
.and is easily communicated to oily substances; bejice it is 
.someltmes called -Bastard Alkauet* Linneus, m bis Fhra 
Saecica, hiforms us, that the country girU in the north of 
Svieden use the root to stain their laces on days of festivity*— 
It is common in corn'fields^ and waste places; flowering from 
May to July. See the lirst species* 

3. Lithospermum Incanuni ; Bcarjf Gramwell* Seeds 
rough; spikes terminaliug, compound, contracted; leaves 
linear, villose*—This is a shrubby species, found in Teautea 
and Savage Islanda, See the first species* 

4* Lithospermum Virginianum; yir^intnn Greintre//, Co¬ 
rollas larger than the calix, acute, roughdjaired on the cut- 
side; leaves ovate, acute, hispid, nerved; root perennial; 
corolla white.—Native of Virginia and Maryland* See the 
first species* 

6* Lithospermum Tinclorum; Doer’s Gromweif* Seeds 
smooth and even; spike solitary, terminating, directed one 
way; bractes lanceolate ; leaves llneardunceolate, blunt; 
root fusiform, two inches long, annual; stems several.— 
Native of Egypt. 

6* Lithospermum Orientale; Fdfott? GromweU, or Bughss, 
Flowering branches lateral; bractes cordate, embraciug; stem 
barren, upright; perennial.—It flowers io May and June; 
and is a native of tJie Levant. See the first species* 

7. Lithospermum Pnrptuo-coeruleum; Creeping Gromwel/, 
Seeds smooth and even; corollas twice as long as the calix; 
leaves lanceolate, somewhat hairy; the long woody perennial 
root produces many round, hairy, leafy stems, most of which 
are procumbent, aud throw out roots; corolla first purple, 
then blue, with a pale reddUli tube.—Native of most of the 
temperate parts of Europe: found near Taunton, in Somer¬ 
setshire, and near Denbigh, in North Wales; also in a chalky 
toil near Greenhiihe, in Kent* See the first species* 

tl* Lithospermum Teouiflorum. Corollas filiform; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, strigosc; stem upriglit*—Native of Egypt. 
See the first species* 

9» Lithospermum Fiuticosum; SArultlipGromwetL Shrubby: 
'Leaves linear, hispid; stamina equalling the corolla; root 
perenniak running deep into the ground; stem tipright, 


shrubby, from two to tliree feet high, pretty closely set with 
hairs.—Native of the south of Europe, and the Levant. Sec 
the first species* 

It). Lithospenuum Callosum. Leaves Lanceolate-liaear, 
callous, warled, hispid; stem sufiruticose, hispid*—Native 
place unknown. See the first species. 

11* Lithospermum Ciliatum* Leaves ovate, hoary, callous 
at the edge, ciliate; stem sufiruticose, muricated, hispid. It 
is a small, stiff, upright shrub, a span in height*—Native 
place unknown* ^ee tlie first species* 

12* Lithospermum Dtspennum* Seeds only two; callces 
spreading; root annual; siem herbaceous, a hand high; 
corolla bluish while, small.—Native of Spain, between 
Madrid and Cadiz* See the first species. 

13, Lithospermum Latifolium* Seeds turgidlyewate, lucid, 
cavo-piJiictate; leaves ovate-oblong, nervous; flowers pale 
yellow.— Found in shady woods from Virginia to Kentucky. 

14. Lithospermum Angustifolium* Seeds the same as the 
preceding; flowers lateral, white; leaves linear, adpresso- 
pubesceui; stem proslraie*—It grows in shady woods in the 
vicinity of the river Ohio. 

lb. Lithospermnm Apulum. Seeds muticate; spikes ter¬ 
minal, fruitful; bractes lanceolate; leaves linear-Unceolale, 
acute; flowers yellow, very small*—It grows in the dry w'ood» 
of Virginia, and in the ueighboarbood of the rivers Ohio and 
Mississippi. 

I^ittorella; a genus of the class Mooiccia, order Telran- 
dria.— Generic Character* Male. Calix: perianth 
four leaved, upright* CoroZ/a.' one-petalled; tube the length 
of the calix; border four-parted, upright, permanenL Stu~ 
mina; filamenta four, filiform, very long, inserted into the 
receptacle; antherse heart-sbaped. Female^ m the same plant. 
Calix: none. Corolla: otie-petalled, conic, with slightly four- 
cleft mouth; permanent. Pistil: gernaen oblong; style fili¬ 
form, very long; stigma acute* Pericarp: the iDvesling 
corolla* Seed: nut one-celled* Obsertfe. The flower is that 
of Plantain, but the fruit diflferent. Esskittial Cha¬ 
racter. Male^ Calix: fiur leaved. Corolla: four-cleft. 
Stamina: long. Female* Calix: none. Corolla: slightly 
four-cleft. Stales: long* Seed: a nut*--—-The only known 
species is, 

L* Littorella Lacustris; Plantain ShorettJeed, The roots 
shoot out long running fibres, which take root afresh, and 
rljus in a short lime cover the brink of the lakes with tufts of 
semi cylindrical, linear, acute leaves, about two inches long.— 
Native of the north of Europe, on the shores of lakes* It has 
been observed on Hounslow Heath; near Lowestoff", in $uf- 
.folk; at Hoscley lough, in Northumberland; is common in 
Scotland, and some parts of Wales, and on the margins of all 
the gravelly-shored lakes in Ireland. 

Live-in-Idleness, See Viola, 

Li e-long. See Telephinm, 

Lioer Wort. See Lichen Caninus, 

Lizard's TaiL See ^dururus* 

Loasa; a genus of the claims Polvandria, order Monogynia. 
— Generic Character* Calix: perianth Hve-leaved, 
superior, permanent; leaflets lanceolate, very spreading, with 
reflex sides. Corolla: petals five, obovate, hooded, largo, 
extremely spreading, narrowed at the base inio claws; nectary 
of five-leuflets, alieruating wllli the petals, converging into 
'dQacute cone, rutlicr shorter tliau the calix, lanceolate, rugose, 
awued vrilh a double filumentum. Stamina: fitameiila numer¬ 
ous, capillary, longer than the nectary, from tifteen to seven¬ 
teen to each petal; aiiiherse incumbent, roundish* Phtil: 
gennen siibovate, seed-bearing; style filiform, upright, the 
length of the slunilua; stigma simple, obtuse. Pericarp: 
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capiule lop’Bbaped, three-vaWed at the tip; valves 

fiemi-ovBle, acute, spreadiog* Seeds: a great many, ovate, 
sntaU;. receptacles three longitudinal lines running from the 
bottom of the capsule to the iiicUures of the valves^ Observe^ 
la point of afiintly it approaches Mentzelia; in habit and 
situation of the gertnen and seeds, ii approaches the Cucurbi- 
taceoas plants. Essential Character* Calix: five- 
leaved* superior* Cor^>(^a: five-pelalled; petals hooded; 
neclnry five-leaved, converging; capsule turbinate, oue-celled^ 
ihree^valved, many-seeded*-The only known species is, 

I. Loasa Hispida* This is an elegant annual plant, rising 
from a fibrous white root, the thickness of t)ie little finger; 
stems round, whitish-green, marked here and there wiib short 
brown longitudinal lines: flowers handsome, but scentless; 
petals yellow*—Native of South America* 

Liobelia; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Mnnoga^ 
uiap—C enebic Character* Caltx : perianth one-leafed, 
five^left, very small, growing round the germen, wiUjering; 
tootbleta nearly equal, the two superior ones looking more 
upward* CoroUa: one-petalled, irregular: tube cylindric, 
longer than the calix, divided lougitudmally above; border 
five-parted ; divisions lanceolate, of which the two superior 
ones are smaller, less reflex, more deeply divided, constituting 
an upper lip, the three inferior ones more spreading, frequently 
larger^ ^fatntnir: filamenta five, awl-shaped, the length of 
the lube of the petal, connate above ; aniheree connate into 
an oblong cylinder, gaping five ways at the base* Pieiii: 
germen sharp-pointed, inferior: ^tyle cylindric, length of the 
ttamioa; stigma obtuse, hispid* Pericarp: capsule ovate, 
two or tbrec celled, two or three valved, gaping at the lop, 
girt by the calix; dissepiments contrary to l)ie valves* Seeds: 
a great many, very small; receptacle conic* Essential 
Character* five-cleft* one pet ailed, irre¬ 
gular. Captult: inferior, two or three celled*-The spe¬ 

cies are^ 

* With entire Leaees, 

1. Lobelia Simplex; Siender Lobelia* Stem upright; 
leave* linear, quite entire; peduncles solitary* It is a small 
annual plant, scarcely a baud high,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 8ee the thirly^eighlli species* 

% Lobelia Columnese; Mealy Lobelia. Leaves oblong, 
blunt, re volute, very much wrinkled, shining above, tomeniose 
beneath; branch or stem somewhat woody, angUlar, tomen- 
toie, Diealy. —Native of New Granada* 

3. Lobelia Bellidifolia; Daisydeaced Lobelia* Stem up¬ 
right, paiitcled; leaves obovate, crenate.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope* See the thirty^eighth species* 

4* Lobelia Pinifolia; Pine-Uaved Lobelia. Shrubby; leaves 
linear, clustered, quite entire; flowers many, small, blue; 
they are found at the tops of the twigs, among the leaves*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Ho|>e, See the Ihirty-eighth 
species* 

5* Lobelia Dortmanna; Water Lohelia^or Gladioh* Leavei 
linear, itro-ceJIed, quite entire; siem almost naked, erect, 
round, hollow, smooth; flowers about nine, in a loose spike, 
aiMve the water; corolla white, faintly tinged with bine, 
linneus remarks, iliat the whole plant, even the leaves beneath 
Ih* water, are milky, and that the flowering-stalk is of a length 
proportiotiat to the depth of water in which the plant grows* 
It flowers in July and August.—Native of ihe north of 
Europe, In mountain lakes; hence it is found in Wales, West- 
motelaad, Cumberland, and Scotland* See the twenty-fourth 
species* 

8. lAibelift Tupa* Leaves lanceolate, quite entire; raceme 
spiked., The* root and herb of this species are a violent poi- 
SOD,—Native of Peru. 
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7* Lobelia Kalinii* Stem upright; leaves Ianceolale linear, 
blunlish, alternate, quite entire; raceme tenninating, afoot 
high; corolla blue*—Annual, and a native of Canada* See 
the twenty-fourth species* 

3* Lobelia Faniculata; Panicled Lobelia. Leaves linear, 
quite entire, panicled, dichotomous,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. See the tliirty-eighlh species* 

S>. Lobelia Grandis; Great Lobelia. Leaves oblong, quite 
entire, smooth; corymbs bracted; corollas hispid*—Native 
of South America. 

10* Lobelia Ferruginea; Ra^t-coloured Lobelia* Stem 
villose; leaves lanceolate, serrate, acute, where the veins 
unastomoze rust-coloured-loiiicnlose ou both sides; genitaU 
elongated, -Native of America* 

11* Lobelia Chineusis; Chinese Lobelia* Leaves lanceolate, 
quite entire; flowers solitary, terminating; stem creeping; 
corolla pale blue*—Native of China, near Canton- 

12* Lobelia Cornuta; iJvrned Lobelia. Leaves ovale, 
pelioled ; stanfinavery long* li is distinguished by its horned 
form, and the great length of the sTauiina,—Native of Cayenne. 

13. Lobelia Fulgens. Plant erect, simple, subpubescent; 
Leaves elongate-lanceolate, attenuate, very entire; raceme 
multiflorous.—It grows on the banks of the Mississippi* This 
species exceeds in splendour of colour, and size, the Lobelia 
Cardinalis* 

** With an upi^ght Stem, and gashed Leares. 

14* Lobelia Phyteunm. Leaves ovate-oblong, crenate; 
stem almost naked, spiked ; antherae hirsute, distinct*—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, See the thirty-eigbib species. 

ir>. Lobelia Bulhosa; Tuberous-rooted Lobelia. Stem 
upright: lower leaves pedate,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, See the thirty-eighth species. 

16. Lobelia. Triquetra; Tooth leaved Lobelia. Stem up¬ 
right; leaves lanceolate, toothed ; raceme termiuatiDg, leaflets. 
It flowers from May to September*—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, See the thirty-eighth species* 

17* Lobelia Longiflora; Long-Jiotvered Lobelia. Leaves 
lanceolate, toothed; peduncles very short, lateral; tube of 
ihe corolla filiform, very long* This is an annual herbaceous 
elegant plant, seldom above fourleeii or sixteen tuches high ; 
slem upright; corolla handsome, white. It is altogether very 
poisonous, and brings on an invincible purging. If, after 
handling il, the band be unawares applied to the eyes or lips, 
it brings on an inflammation* Horses are said tu burst with 
eating it; whence in tiie Spanish West Indies it is called 
Revenla CavaKos* It is well known in Dominica under the 
name of Quedec. It is also a native of Jamaica, Cuba, and 
Martinico, by rivulets, and in moist cool shady places* It 
flowers from June 1o August,—The seeds of this plant should 
be sown, after it is ripe, in pots filled with rich earth, aud 
plunged into the lan-hed in the stove, observing to refresh 
the earth frequently with water* In the spring, these pots 
may be removed, and plunged into a hot-bed, which will soon 
bring up the plants: when-they ate fit to remove, they should 
be each transplanted into a separate small pot filled with rich 
earth, and plunged iuto a fresh bobbed, shading them from 
the sun till they have taken new root; then they may be 
treated in the same way as other tender plants from the same 
country, in allowing them a large share of air in warm wea¬ 
ther, and frequently refreshing them with water* In autumn 
the plants must be plunged into the tan-bed of the stove, 
where they vvtll flower the following summer, aud produce 
ripe seeds ; soon after which tlie plants will decay. If the 
seeds of this plant are brought from the West Indies, they 
should be sown, as soon as they arrive, in pots filled with lioh 
I earth; and if it happen in the winter, the pots should be 
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plunged into th« lan-b^d itt the store; but if it be in the spring 
or sum me Fj they may be phinged into ft hot-bed in the coin» 
mon frames. These seeds, when sown in the spring, seldom 
grow the same year; therefore, the following aurumn, the 
pots should be removed into the stove, and managed according 
to the above directions. 

Id, Lobelia Tomentosa; Dowfiy Lobetia, Straight, lomen- 
tose; leaves linear, toothed; peduncles terminating, very 
long, one or two flowered,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. See the thirty-eighth species, 

1», Lobelia Secunda, Upright, smooth: lower leaves 
oblong,toothed; npfmr lanceolate, entire: peduncles racemed^ 
directed one way,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. Sec 
the twenty-fifth species, 

20, Lobelia Assurgeiu; Tree Leaves brcad-lan- 

ceolate, serrate, toothletted, and decnrreiit below; racemes 
compound, terminating; root perennial; stem herbuceous, 
three or four feet high; flowers numerous, heaped, blood-red, 
very large,—Native of the cooler mountains of Jamaica, For 
iU propagafion and culture, see the sixteenth species, 

21, Lobelia Patiila; Sprfading Lobfiia. lleThaceoiis, 
diflused, virgaie, smooth: leaves ova te-toot lied ; ped uncles 
JaTerah^—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the thirty' 
fourth species. 

22, Lobelia Acuminata; Pointed-Uapfd Lobr^fia, Stem 
upright, suifruticose; leaves lanceolate, attenuated, serru¬ 
late; raceme terminating, many-flowered; flowers yellow.— 
Native of the lower shady hills of Jamaica. For its propagU' 
tion and culture, see the seventeenth species. 

23, Lobelia Stricta, Stem suffniticose; lower leaves ovate 
Iftuceolate, smooth, toothlclted, and prickly at the edge; 
raceme terminating, spiked,—Native of the island of Guadft- 
loupe. Seethe seventeenth species. 

24, LobeliaCardinalis; ScarUt Lobelittf orCardinoV^ 

Stem uprigliL herbaceous; leaves oblong-laoceoUle, serrate, 
somewhat villose; flowers in a sort of spike; calices smooth; 
segments quite entire. The stalk is terminated by a spike or 
raceme of flowers of an exceedingly beautiful scarlet colour. 
They appear at the end of July and in August, when tbey 
make a fine appearance for a moiilh or more; and, when the 
autumn proves favourable, they will produce good seeds here. 
It grows naturally by Jtbe side of rivers and ditches in Nortlt 
America.—Both tiiia and the next are propagated by seeds, 
which, wlien they ripen in England, should be sown in autumn 
in pots filled with rich kitchen-garden earth, and placed 
under a common hot-bed frame; or, if the seeds come from 
their native countries, sow them as soon as they arrive, for 
if kept out of the ground till spring, they will lie a year in 
the earth before they will vcgotafe. Thepois in which these 
seeds are sown should be exposed to the open air at all times 
in mild w^eaiher, and screened from hard rain and frost. In 
the spring, the plants will appear. They must have fresh air 
in mild weather, and be refreshed with W'ater in dry seasons, 
Aa won as they are fit to remove, let each he planted in a 
small pot, filled with the same rich earth, and placed in the 
ahadetiil they have taken new root; then tbey niay be set so 
as to enjoy the morning sun till autuTun, Water them during 
the dry weather in summer, and when their roots have filled 
the small pots, remove them into larger. In autumn, put them 
under a common frame to screen them from winter frost, taking 
care that they have fresh air in fine weather- Neat spring, new 
pot them, placing them in the morning sun, and taking care to 
water them in dry weather, which will cause their stalks to 
be stronger and produce larger spikes of flowers in August. 
Tliere are many who propagate them by cutting their stalks 
into proper leqgthsp which ^ey plant tn pots filled with good 


earth, or into an east border, covering them close with giasaea* 
They frequently lake root, but are not so good as sellings* 

25, Lobelia Siphilitica; Blta Lobtlia, or Cardiruti /Totsm 
Stem upright; leaves ovate-lanceolate, subserrate; sinuses 
of the calix reflex; root perennial; stem from a foot to two 
feet in height; flowers axillary, solitary, numerous, Jargie; 
corolla blue, varying in shades from a rich violet to a pate 
blue. It flowers from August to October, and is a naiive of 
Virginia,—Every part of the plant abounds with a rnilkj 
juice, and has a rank smell* The root, which is the part 
prescribed for medical use, resembles tobacco in taste, and 
tends Co excite vomiting, [t derives its trivial name from k* 
efficacy in the cure of siphilis, as experienced by the North 
American Indians, with whom it was a secret. Sir William 
Johnson purchased the secret; which has been publisbedp 
and is as follows; A decoction is made of a handful of the 
roots in three measures of water* Of this, half a measure ia 
takeu in the morning fasting, nnd repeated in the evening; 
the dose is gradually increased till the purgative effects become 
too violent, when it is to be omitted for a day or two, and 
then renewed, till a perfect cure is effected, Duriug tl^ use 
of this medicine, a proper regimen is enjoined; and lie ulcer* 
also are to be frequently washed with the decoction, or, if 
deep and foul, to be sprinkled with the powder of the inner 
baik of the New Jersey Tea Tree, (see C^tm&thut AmerUtinitsJ) 
But although thb plant is said To cure the disease in ft very 
short time, its virtues have not been confirmed by any iustaoces 
of European practice. For its propagation and cullure, aee 
the preceding 3|wcie3, 

2f;, Lobelia Lactescens. Shrubby ; leaves smooth, ellip¬ 
tic-lanceolate, serrate; peduncles axillary, solitary^ without 
bractes; calices smooth,—Native of St, Helena, 

27, l*obelia Surinameusis. Suflfruticose: leaves obloiig, 
serrate, smooth; peduncles axillary, solitary^ bracted at the 
base; calices toruiose. It flowers in April.—Native of the 
West Indies. See the seventeenth species* 

23. Lobelia Inflata; Bladdir-podded LobeUa^ Stem 
upright; leaves ovate, subserrate, longer than the peduncle; 
capsules inflated ; flowers small; corolla light Wue.—Native 
of Virginia and Canada. Sow the seeds in aulutuii^ tn poU 
filled with rich earth, and treat the plants in the same way 
as above directed under the Iwenty-fourib species. 

23. Lobelia Cliftbrtiana; Purple JLobtiia^ Stem upright; 
leaves cordate, even, obsoletely toothed, petioled; corymb 
terminating; flowers small, purplish.—Native of America* 
Wheu the seeds arc permitted to scatter on pots which stand 
near them* and these are sheltered from frosts, the plants will 
come up plentifully io the following spring; or if they be 
be sown in pots iu autumn* and sheltered in winter, the plants 
will rise in the following spring; and should be transplanted 
into small pots^ placed under a frame, 

30. Lobelia Urens; Stinging Lobelia, Stem upright, 
smooth* angular; leaves lanceolate, toothed, smooth; racemes 
spike-shaped; caliclne segments awl-shaped, even; corolla 
bright blue* The whole plant is milky, of a warm taste, and 
the root* especially if chewed, excites a pungent sense of 
burning in the fengue.—Native of France, Spain, and Eng¬ 
land : it has been found on Shute Common, l^tweeu Axmin- 
ster and Honitou, flowering in July and August* Sow the 
seeds in autumn* on a warm border, or in poU filled with 
loamy earth* and placed under a common frame in winter. 
When tbey come up in the spring* transplant them into n 
border of soft loamy earth, or into other pots, shading them 
till they have taken new root, and duly watering them in dry 
weather, which will caute them to flower strong, and produce 
good seeds annually* 
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31. Lobelia Minuta; Least Lobeiia, Root-leaves ovate; 
rapes aailhry.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the 
dmiy-e^hth tpedes. 

92. LobpliA Vciubilia; Twining Lobfiia, Stem iwinic^. 
^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the thirty-eighth 
species. 

93. Lobelia Amcena* Plant erect, very smootli; leave^^ 
hiD-hineeolate. sernite; spikes multiflorous; Laointse of th<> 
CiKa very entire; flowers of a heantifui sky-blue. This 
gfowsto the height of from two to three feet, and is found 
00 the mountains of Virginia and Carolina. 

84. Lobelia Giandulosa. Plant erect; suhraceinose, sub- 
pobeioent, lucid ; leaves lanceolate, glandulous-sorrule, suh 
carnous; flowers racemose, on short fflol^t^^l^£s; I'■lcil 1 ia^ of 
the call* revolulCt dentated; flowers dark blue.-*It grows 
flom eight inches lo a foot high, and is found in Pinc-swuinp^ 
fiom Virginia to Florida. 

35. Lobelia Pul>erula. Plant erect, very simple, pubes¬ 
cent; leaves ublong-oval, repund-sernilate; flowers spicalcd. 
alleniate, subses^ile; germen hispid; calix cliiMie; Angers 
middle sIk, sky-blue.—ll grows from one to two feet liigh, 
and ti found in ibe range of mountains tV<;m Virginia to 
Carolina* 

fPilA a proefratt Sfew, and gashed Leaves,. 

36, Lobelia Laurentia; Italian Anitnal Lobelia. Stem 
proitrite; leaves lanceolate-oval, crenatc; stem branched; 
peduncles solitary, one-flowered, very long.—Native of Uiiiy 
about Pisa; also of the islands of Elba, Corsica, and Sk'My^ 

37* Lobelia Hepaitda. Stem prostrate, quite simple ; leaves 
roundish, repand-toothed; {tedtjrides axillary, solitary, one- 
flowereiL—Native of New Zealand. 

38. Lobelia Erinus; Small Spreading Lohdia. Stem 
patulous; Jeeves lanceolate, somewhat toothed; pedtmdcs 
very long* flowers smatL.and blue, api^earingio July*—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. If the seeds of tins and of the 
next strecies, togellier with the seeds of all those whidi are 
Datives of the Cape of Gootl Hope, be sown in autumn, they 
will succeed much better than when they are sown in spring. 
They may be sown in pots, and placed nndera common lji>t- 
bed frame in w'inier, ttlwa}'^ exposing Uieiu to ilie open air 
in mild weather, hut screening them from llie frost, in the 
spring, they should be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
which will soon bring up the jdant^; and wlieti they are fit 
to remove, they should be each planted in a separate small 
pot. tilled with rich earth, and replunge<l into a moderate 
hot-bed. Here they should be shaded from tiie sun till iliey 
have taken new root, and aflerwanls must have a large share 
of air ill mild weather. Then they should be gradually hard¬ 
ened to bear the open air. into wliich they ought" (o be 
»«ov^ io June, placing tliem in a sheltered situation, wlicre 
they will flower iu July; and if the season should prove favour- 
uWe, the aecdi will ripen in September; but if the season 
abould prove cold, il will be proper to remove one or two 
plants into a glass-case, to obtain good seeds, 

99i lobelia Erinoides; 7rtff7iflg^ LobeUa, Stems proj^trate, 
Cltfom; leaves petioled. oblong, toothed*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. See the preceding species, 

40. Lobelia Ancem. Leaves lanceoLaie, decurrent; root 
OimiiaL—Native of I he East Indies. 

41. Lvbelia Ptibescens; Dottny-leated Lobelia. Stems 

S ulur, prostrate; leaves lanceolate, tootbed, rough-haired; 

UDClea axillary, one-flowered* It flowers from May to 
Aoguat*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the thirty- 
c^Dth opeeiet, 

42p Mbelit Zeylttiict. Stents procumbent; leaves ovate, 
lemtc^ acutei lower obtuse; peduticies one-flowered; can- 
70, 


sufes subvilloiic; flowers blue*—Native of China, in watery 
and shady places, 

43. Lobelia Lutea; Vdtaw Lobelia. Stems procumbent ; 
leaves lanceolate, seirate; tioners acssile, subspiked, it 
flowers ill June and July.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
See the thiity-eighib species* 

44* Lobela Hirsuta* Shrubby, hirsute, prostrate : leaves 
ovate, toothed; p^^dnncles lateral, very long, two or tliree- 
floM'ered.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See tlse 
thirty eighth species. 

45* Lobelia Coioni>pifolia* Leaves lanceolate, fool bed ; 
peduncles very l<iiig*—Native uf tbe Cape of Good Hope. 
See the tbirTy-rio),jli species. 

nvhT* a praylrate Stfm, and entire Leaves. 

4<5. JLobelia Deprtssa. Depveised : Leaves lanceolate: stem 
fleshy: flf^wejs dark porple.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. See the species, 

Lablotfi/ Hay. See Gordonia. 

Lochr-Gouians. See Trolfivs. 

Locust Ti'ee^ Sec Hymtna^a. 

Loijiingia ; a gt■n^J^^ of the class Triandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Gknkric Character. Calrx: petiajiih flve- 
leaved, itprigfit; leaflets lancejdide, luHikcd ou each side 
at tfie base with a tonthJet, sIjj; p-pointed, peniiaitent* 
Corolla: petals live, very sinall, obion^.o- ate, converging 
into a globe, round. Slanmia: fl) ament a Ilirre, length of 
the corolla; untherse roundisti, twin. Gtrmen: auj^eiior, 
ovale, three-cornered; atyle tibbirni, rather wider above; 
stigma a little obtuse. Hericarp : capsule ovate, somewhat 
three-cornered, one-celled, llireC’valvcd* Seeds t a great 
many, ovale, oblong. Essential Char act eh* Cif/ix: 
fivc-Jeaved* Corolla: fiie^petalled, irry small. Capsttie: 
one-cel led, ihrec-valved,-The only known sjjecies is, 

1. Locflingta Hispanica. Rootatinnal; branches prostrate, 
alterjiate; corollii white. It flowers in June* — Native of Spain, 
on open hilb, 

Lveseiia; a genua of (he class Didynamia, order Augio- 
spernjia. —Gknrkic Character* Citlii: perianth one- 
bated, tubular, four-cleft, sharp, short* peimancJil. Corolla.' 
otie-pctalled, unequal; tube tlio length of the tulix; border 
five-parted r all the divisions drf‘flecl^;d to tbe lower side, 
ovate-lanceolate, equal. Stajitina: hlameiita lour, bngtli of 
the corolla, of which two are shorh-r; all opposite the divi¬ 
sions of fhe petals, and reflected in a c<intrary sitiialion to 
the corolla; anthertc simple. Pisiil: germen ovale: style 
sirtiple, situated ns the stamina; stigma tliickish* Pericarp: 
capsule ovate, threC’Celled. Seeds: solitary or two, o)>sctire]y 
cornered, ilbserve. Ga^rlner remarks, that tlie stamina are 
five, one of wiiich is shorter thnn the rest, and fastened to 
the nearest segment of the corolla, the rest inserted into (he 
lube. Essentia L Character* LVr/ij:.* four cleft; accord¬ 
ing to Giertner, five-loot hed. CoroUa: with all the segments 
directed one way; G^ertner says, deeply fiveclefr, with 
oblong ciliated segments* Stamina: o]>posi1c to the petal; 
according to Gmrincr, five, iineqnaJ* Capsule: three-cellcd,' 

gaping at lop, according to Gaerlner.-The ouly known 

species is, 

1. Loeselia Ciliata, Stem upright; leaves opposite*— 
Found at La Vera Cruz in South America. 

Logtpaod. 8cc Hwmaforyium. 

Lolium; a genus of the class Triandrio, order Digynia.— 
Generic Character. C<i/i\r; receptacle common, elon- 
gatc<t into a spike, pressing the flowers, dislicbalty spiked to 
the angle of Ibe culm; gfiime univalve, opposite the shaft, 
awbshaped, permanent. Corolla: bivalve; valvule inferior 
Darrow-lanccolatc^ ecu volute, sharp-j^oioted, the length of 
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Ihecalix; valve superiorp aborleft linear, more obtuse, cod- 
eave upwards; nectary two-leaved; leaflets ovate, obtuse, 
gibbous at the base* Siamtna: filainenia three, capillary, 
shorter than the corolla; antherae oblong* Pistii: germeD 
fop'shaped; styles two, capillary, reflex; stigmas plumose, 
Pti'icarp: none* Corolla cherishes the seed, gapes, lets it 
fall* jSterf: single, oblong, convex on one side, furrowed, 
flat on the other, compressed, Observe, The sessile spikes 
are placed in I he same pUiie with the ciilro ; hence the stem 
bears tlie office of a second caliciue valve, deflcient and oppo¬ 
site,-The species are, 

1, Loliufn Perenne; PefTnnial Of Grass. 

Spikes awnless; spikelets compressed, longer than the cafix, 
and composed of seveiwl flowers; root perennial, creeping; 
stems several from the same root. They are frequently rus¬ 
set-coloured at the joints* The spike is generally flat, but 
sometimes nearly cylindrical. The number of flowers in eacli 
spikvlet varies from three or four, to six, seven, or eight, and 
even someliijies nine, ten, and eleven; but six or seven is 
the most common number*—This species was probably 
selecfe<l for cultivation because it is couiinon, and the seerfs 
are easily collected. In reply to the objections brought 
against this gia^s, Mr, Curtis judiciously remarks, that 
although it may not possess all that is desirable in a grass, il 
ought not llterefore to be indiscriminately rejected* The 
complaint generally urged against It, of its producing little 
more than stalks or bents, will be only found valid when the 
plant grows in upland pasture ; in ricli moist meadows \U 
ibiiage is more abundant* and it seems to be the genet a I 
opinion of Agriculturists, that it is highly nutritious and 
acceptable to cattle* Certainly it is not adapted to all soils 
aud situations equally* Several sorts may even be preferable 
to it; arid though early, it is not the first that springs; not 
only the Vernal, but ihe Fox-tail and Meadow Grasses, all ; 
excellent in their kind, appearing earlier than this* Kay 
Grass is, notwithstanding, valuable both as an early seed, and j 
as being lit to mow for hay a fortnight before mixt grasses. 
For the latter use, the abuntlance of slalks is an excelionce, 
provided the grass be cut whilst the sap is in them, the chief 
nutriment of bay residing in these* This grass is usually ^ 
sown with clover, upon such lands as are designed to be 
ploughed again in a few years, and the common method is to 
sow it with Spring Corn; but from many repeated trials. It 
has always been found, that by sowing their seeds in August, 
when a lew showers have fallen, the crop has answered much 
better than any sown in the common way; for the grass has 
often been so rank, us to aflbrd a good feed the same Hutumn; 
and in the following spring llicre has been a ton and l»alf of 
hay per acre mowed very early in the season, and this has 
been upon cold sour laud : this proves it to be the best season 
for sowing these grasses, though it will be very difficult lo 
persuade those persons to adopt this practice who have been 
long wedded to old customs* The necessary quantity of seed 
Js about Iwo bushels, and eight poiiuds of the common clover, 
to an acre- This will produce as good plants as can be 
desired; but is mot to be practised upon lands where the 
beauty of tlie verilure is principally regarded, but only where 
profit is the main end in view* When this grass is fed, mow 
oflT the benU in the beginning of June, otherwise tJiey will 
dry upon ground, and have the appearance of a stubble 
field all the latter part of summer; mid they will not only 
be disagreeable to the sight, but troublesome to the cattle, 
who will not touch them* By permitting them to stand, the 
after growth of Ihe grass is greatly retarded, and the beauti¬ 
ful verdure lost for three or four months; so that il is good 
husbandry to mow the bents before they grow too dry, and 


rake them oflf the ground: if they are tbeti made into bny, 
it will serve for cart-horses or dry cows in the winter* Tins 
plant is coninion in most parts of Europe, by way-sides, and 
in pastures, flowering in Juoe* It is called Grass from 
/j'rafe* the name given to the third species by the Frencb> 
who call this Fausse hraie. Ray calls it, Red barnel Gtmj 
it is sotnetitnes called Crap ; in Devonshire, Eavtr: in Nor¬ 
folk, White Nmesuch, The Oertnaus give it many Dailies^ 
Ptrtnnirende^ or Dauerndt Lotch, Winter Lokh, SttSher 
Englhche Re^gras^j &c.; the Danes cull it* Raigrees; the 
Sv/tdeSt Renrepef Ertgelmans Rtjegrss: ihc Italians, 
yivartt Loglio SalvatifVt Pettier: the $pani»*rds, 

Fad ICO: the Portuguese, Joi/q Fkace: and the RuasisDs 
Pschanez, 

2* Lolium Tenue* Spike awnless, round; splkclefs tbree- 
flowercfl* This is smaller than the preceding, and is distrn^ 
^ufslioct by t)ie tenuity of the culm and spike*—Native of 
France and Getut^ny, 

3* Luliuni Teimileinum; Annual bamel^ or Gras#* 
Spike avvntd; spikelets compressed, many*flowered; root 
annual; stems or culms ftom two lo three tieet high, upright*. 
There is a variety without awns, and with a smooth calm, 
whicli Wiiheriug makes a distinct species, under the name of 
White DarnrL Though there can be no doubt that the Peren¬ 
nial and Annual Darnel are ciisliiict species, yet we are at & 
hrss for specific distinottons; for the first has sometimes awns 
to the flowers, and the latter very ofteu none. It is, however^ 
besides being auniial, taller and larger in every respect, and 
of a paler hue* Its place of growth is also different; for it is 
a weed among corn, especially wheat and barley; and also 
among flax : flowering io July and August* Tbe flonr of tho 
seed^, mixed with wheat-flour, disorders Ihe human body, pro^ 
ducing vcniiting, purging, and violent colics; but it has not 
a sensible effect unless taken in considerable quantity; or, 
as Linnens says, unless it be eaten hot* The seed, malted 
with barley, soon occasion drunkenness; hence the French 
name Irraie; and, by corruption, our English Ray^ In York¬ 
shire, it is called Drake; and in Ireland, Sturd^^ The Ger¬ 
mans call it Jakrige L.o/rA, and Gtrmaim LofrA, with about 
thirty other names; the Danes, Hetp^e and Hepregrws^ 
the 8w^c(U'&* Darrepe; the Italians, Loglio, Oioglia, zud Zi~ 
zaitia; the Spaniards, JapOt Cizana^ and Zizana; the Portia 
guese, Jw/o, Zizania Bastard a ^ and the Russians, KukoL. In 
this enlighteiK^I age^ it can scarcely be necessary to rorrect an 
old vulgar error, that wliejt degenerates into this grass* The 
fact is, that in very wet seasons, and among very bad bus- 
band men, the Darnel has so far prevailed, as to suflbeate the 
wheat, and to take its place. Cels us recommends the meal 
of Lolium lo be used in poultices, in cominoQ with that of 
wlieat, for barley and lentil. I'hose who do not keep their 
wheat free from this Darnel, wEiieh is sown along with the 
seed of wheat, aud may be separated from it by the sieve, ar^ 
guilty of unpardonable negligence; as it is very tnjnriousj and 
may he easily extirpated. 

4. Lolium Bromoldes; Sea Darnel, Panicle simple^ point* 
lug one way: spikelets awned; root annual; culms several 
from six inches to a foot high* It flowers in June and July, 
—Native of England, in loose sand on the sea coast* 

5. Lolium Dfstachyon* Spikes in pairs; calices one- 
flowered; corollas woolly; culmsi decumbent, branched at 
the base.—Native of Malabar* 

Lonchitisi a genus of the class Crypto^mla, order Filtces. 
—Get4EHic Chaeacter* CapsTftes: disposed m lunulated 
lines, lying under the sinuses of the frond*—These FemSp beiug 
natives of very hot climates, must be planted in pots, and 
plunged into the bark-pit: they may be increased by parting 
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ifac roott. In summer they should hare plenty of free air, 
iod be frequently watered*- - The species are, 

I* Lonchitis Hirsula* Fronds pinuaiiHd, blunt, quite 
entire; sboots branched, hirsute, four feet high*—Native of 
South Aiiericn and Jamaica* 

2* Lonchitis Aurita. Fronds pinnate, the lowest pinnas 
two-parled; shoots undivided, prickly*—Native of South 
Anacrico* 

3. Louehitis Repens* Fronds pinnate; pinnas alternate. 
siouHte; shoots branched, prickly,—Native of South America. 

4 * Loachitis Pedata* Frond pedate; pinnas piniialitid, 
serrulate*—Native of Jamaica, in the mountains of New 
Uguanoe* 

6. Lonchitis Tenuifolia. Arborescent: fronds decom¬ 
pounded i leaves iiinitate; pinnas Linear-oblong, serrate, the 
lower pinnatitid,—Native of the Isle of Tanoa, in the South 

Seas. 

London Pridt, See Saxifroga. 

Lonitora; a genus of the class Peiitandria, order IVlonogy- 
nuip— GeN£R1C ChAHACTER, Calix:: perianlli hve-parted, 
superior, small. Corof/a; one-petal led, tubular; tube oblong, 
gibbous; border live-parted; divisions revolute, one of tvhicli 
IS more deeply separated* Stamina: hlamcnta awl-shaped, 
nearly the length of the corolla; antheric oblong. Phtit: 
fermen roundish, inferior; style hlifoim, the Icn^lh of the 
corolla; Stigma obtiise-lteaded* Pericarp: berry umbilicaled, 
two-oelled* Sftd§i roundish, compressed* Ob^t^rt. Tiie 
first species has the inferior division of the corolla separated 
twice as deep; berries distinct: the sixth has the divisions 
of the corolla cut almost equally deep; berries distinct: the 
eighth has the lower division of the corolla twice as deeply 
cut; two berries seated on the same base: the tenlli has tlic 
divisions of the corolla almost equally cut; two berries on 
Ihe same base: the twelfth and fourteenth are singular, in 
having one gemien for two floscules, like MitekeUa: the 
siKteenth baa the corolla nearly bell-shaped ; fruit two-celled, 
half four-cehed; seeds solitary. Essential Character. 
Corolto: one^petailed, Irregular, Berry: many-seeded, two- 
celled, inferior; according to Gsertner, in the tenth, ouc- 

celled^ and in flie twelfth, three-celled.-The species are, 

* PerUt^mena^ wtfA a ticimng Siem, 

1. Loniceri Caprifolium; Italian HmeyauckU* Flowers 
ringent^ in terminating whorls; leaves deciduous, the upper 
ones connate-perfoliate. This is a very smooth shrub, in its 
natural state twining round trees, wiili its loug, round, oppo¬ 
site bmoebes; fiowers about six in a whorl, slender and deli¬ 
cate, white, reddish*white, red, or yellow, extremely fragiaut. 
There are three vnrieties,—Native of the south of Eum|>e- 
The Germans call it Geisblatt: the Dutch, ItaUamihe 
KomporJaHo; ihe Danes, Italicnutk GedMad; the Swedes, 
liotitnoi Getblad; the French, ChevrtfeniUe den Jardim, 
or the Italians, Madre^elta, Caprijagiia: the Spa^ 

ntardt^ ModreuUa; ^le Portuguese, Mairisjfivu. A strong 
decoction of Honeysuckle-leaves is no despicable remedy in 
oomphuDltt arising from obstructions of the liver. It operates 
by urinc^ and is a good ingredient in gargles for sore throats. 
TTie distilled water of the flowers is much esteemed by many 
at an esoelicbt cosmetic* All the sorts of Honeysuckle are 
propagated either by layers or cuttings: w hen by layers, the 
^oung plants only should be chosen* They should be laved 
IQ the autumn, and by the following aulunm will have taken 
mot; when they should be cut off from the plants, and either 
plmted where they are to remain, or into a nursery, to be 
tmiiied up for atandards, which must be done by fixing; 
down itaket. to the stem of each plant, to which their pria- 
0 ^ ttmlk ilioold bebstened, and all the others cutoff; the 


principal stalk must be trained to the intended height of the 
tiUm, and should then be shortened, to force out lateral 
branches, which should be stopped, to prevent I heir growing 
too long; by constantly repeating this, as the shoots are pro¬ 
duced, they may be formed into a sort of standard: but if 
any regard "be had to their flowering, they caiuiot be formed 
into regular heads; for by constantly shortening their branches^ 
the flower-buds will be cut off, so that lew flowers can be 
expected: and as it is an unnatural form tor these trees, but 
few of them should be so sacrificed ; for w hen they are planted 
near other bushes, among the branches of which the shoots 
of the honeysuckles may run and mix, they will flower much 
better, and have a finer appearance than where more regularly 
trained. When the plants are in the nursery, if two or three 
of the principal shoots are trained up to tlie stakes, and the 
others are entirely cut off, they will be fit to transplant in the 
following autumn to the places where they are to remain; for 
though the roots may be transplanted of a greater age, yet 
tijey do not thrive so well‘as when they are renioved while 
they are y ouikg. When these plants are propagated by cuttings, 
(hey should be pl-inted in September, as soun ns tlie ground 
is moistened by rain. Three of the four joints of tJie cuttings 
should be buried in the grounfh from the fourth, remaining 
above the surface, tlie slioots will he produced. They may 
be planted in rows, at about a foot distance row from row, 
and four inches asunder in tlie rows, treading tlie eatih close 
to them ; and as the Evergreen and late Red Honeysuckles ate 
H little more lender than the oilier sorts, if the ground between 
the rows where these are planted is covered with tanner's 
hark, or other mulch, to keep out the frf^^t in winter, and 
the drying winds of Ihe spring, ;t will be of great advantage 
to the cnlliiigs: and if the cuttings have a small piece of the 
two years' w^ood at their bottom, there will be no hazard of 
their taking root* Tlie plants which are raised from cuttings 
are preferable to those which are propagated by layers, as 
lliey have generally better roots. They may also be propa¬ 
gated by seeds; but unless they are sown in the autumn, soon 
after Uiey arc ripe, the plants will not come up the first year. 
They will grow in any soil or situation* Few shrubs deserve 
to be cultiiated before (hose of this genus; for their flowers 
are very beautiful, and perfume the air to a great distance 
W'ith thdr odour, especially in the mornings and evenings, 
and in cloudy weal her, when the sun does pot evajioratc their 
oilour, and rai^e it too high to be perceptible: so that in all 
retired walks there cannot be loo many of them intermixed 
with other shrubs. 

2. Lonicera Dioica ; Giaitcons fJone^snckle, Whorls sub- 
capitate, bracted ; leaves deciduous, glaucous beneath, the 
upper ones comiate-perfoliaie: corollas ringeat, gibbous at 
the base*—Native of North America* 

X Lonicera Sempervirens; Trumpet Ho7tei/ftuckle, Spikes 
naked, terminating: the upper leaves connate-perfoliate; 
corollas almost regular; tube bellying at top. There are 
two varieties, if not distinct species, of Ibis; one much hardier 
liian the othev* It lias been long known in our gardens by 
(he name of Virginia Trumpet Honeysuckle. The flowers 
have no o<lo«r: but for the beauty of their flowers, and their 
long continuance together, with their leaves being evergreen, 
they are preserved in most curious gardens* This is usually 
planted against walls and pales, to which their branches are 
trained; for they are too weak and rambling to be reduced to 
heads, and are liable to be killed in severe winter. Hence it 
ought to have a warm aspect, where it will begin to flower at 
the end of June, and there will be a succession of flowen llll 
autumn* It may be trained like the other honeysuckles, and 
will flower among other shrubs in the south border of a plau-^ 
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tation, ill a warn soil, lil! injurfii or killed by an imustiaily 
severe winter* It is propagated by laviiiij down the young 
branches, wiiich will easily take moi; and may be after¬ 
wards treated like the comtnon hoiieysiickltSp See the first 
species. 

4. Lonicera Grata; Ef'ergrten Honejf/suckk. Flowers in 

ternduating ivliorU; leaves perennial, obov4rep ghmcons he- 
neaih* the upper ones connate, siiperfolidte; cnrtdljii ringent; 
colour id* tlie flowers red outside, and yellow within^ of a 
strong aroniatic iiavonr.^ — ^Native of North Ainerica. This 
will not tluive where it is too much exposed to ihe cold in 
winter, but ftuiirishefi best in a soft sandy loam, and will rt r^iii 
its leaves in greater verdure in such groutid tfiiin in ii dry 
gravelly soil, wire re, in wartii dry seasons, the leaves often 
shriuk, and baog in a very <lisagreeable inunuer; nor will 
those aorls wliicb iiaiUTrdly flower late in tlie aiinuiin contiiine 
so loiiif ill henutv on h ctrv ground, uidess ibe should 

prove moist and cold, as dioise placed in a gentle Ioann 

5. Ltuiicera Ini pie xa ■. Afifiorca fli>nt^i/su€kit\ Powers rin- 
geiit in wliorls; bracles even; leaves perelioiai, smooth, 
oblong, the upper ones conualc perfoliate, the u.|>pei most 
ddnied. — Nattvi! of >Jinorcy. 

6. Lonicera Peritlymenuiii; Common fhi}fj/aitrkh. Flowers 
rineent, in terminating heads; leaves det-idoons, tdl diaruct. 
This speeies trails over boshes, and tvi'in*'s rr>unid Ihe hougirs 
of trees, wilh its verv slender hairy^ or sinaniJi braiit hes; ihe 
corollas are usually red on tlie outsiile, and ycdkiwish w ithin, 
but they viu\ ninch in colour, beTupen red, purple, and yellow, 
and are very ^lale ui the shade. They are ext'Oedingiy sweet, 
especially in tlie evening. In climhiug, i1 turns from ea'it to 
west, w iih most of our other EngUaii tltiubers ; and, in com 
mou with them, it bears clipping and pruning well. When 
placed near buildings, it h liable tti be disfi^^ured and injured 
by apbidesj v ulgarly called blights, 1'hese iusovrs are not 
very numerous in spring; hut us the suinmer advancp'i, they 
increase ia n surprising degree: their first at hick tliereforc 
should be watched, and the branches they first appear on cut 
otFand destroyed: for when lhc> bave once gaiuedj groimd, 
Ihev are defended by their numbers. Snmll plants may be 
cleared from them l>y tobacco dust, or .Spanish rsiHiff; boi this 
js not practirable for large trees. The Icavei arc likewise 
liable In be curled up, bv a small caterpillar, wbiclii produces 
a beaiilifnl lirile mv}\h Pfiuimm Torfri^. Iii the evening, 
sonic species of Sphinges or tjawkmoths, are frequeurly 
observed io hover over the blossoms, ;nid with their long 
tongues to extract the honey from tfie very bottom oi the 
flowers. A eonsidcrable quantity of tiechireous juice may 
soiiictlines be discerned in the tube. Insects that are (uo 
lurgc to penetrate inio the narrow pari of the tube* and have 
not a long tongue, like the Sphinges, to reai li ilie juice, let ti 
out by iiniking a ptiiicturc Totvardis the boltoin, and so foErly 
lap llie liquor. — Tljere are srveral varictieii : that called the 
Late Red Hoiic;^buckle proflnces a greater ipiaiitity of flowers 
togefiier than idllier the Itah^ii or Dutch M^meysuckle ; so 
llml it makes a finer Hppeaiaiicc Than any of them during iln^ 
time of flovvt.Ting, Tin^rc is also a vuricty with variegated 
leaver. 71ie Ln;^lisli call lids plant Wood blue* Suckling, 
3ud Caimt’oiy, m well as ILnicystJckic ; the G*‘rniaii3,-iLBrjug 
a host of qtlier nanieia, e;dl it SpH'kiiiir, Gehiifk; the DmcJi, 
Ofiooofu; Ktimper/iflio : the Danes, Gtffrbtad; the Swedes, 
Maih^Jrad : the FreiH-h, Le Chevrefeuiiie boh i the [la- 
liaos, Caprijogiio and t^meibosco; tlie Spatiinrtis, Ahdi f^Aefv&i 

and Peririirurno; and Ihe Portuguese, Mainsj/hm 
d& A'eir/e. For its medical uses, and method of propagation 
and culture, see the fir^t species. 

7* Lomeeta Japouica; Japoms^ Hme^mtkh, Flowers 

& 


lerniinalinv in pairs, sessile; all Ibe leaves distinct; stem 
twining. —Nativt? of Japan. 

’** Clianmrcentsa — with two Jiittvpr^d Ptd^nrh*^ 

ft. Lonicera Nigra; hhck-bmhd UpH§kt Haneif $¥€htr 
Pcduiicica two flovNtred; berries distinct; leavci ffliiplie, 
(juite entire: helghl ilirec or four tcer; corolla puq^le on the 
oufside, wliire witinii, or quite wliite, pubescent. It flowers in 
Marcli* April, and tVJjy.—Native of rrdiice, 5wj(zertand* 
Au:itria, Silesia, und Piedmont. 

I>. LouiecrH Turtariea; Tartarian Upright Honeysuckle, 
Peduncles lwn-flowcre<l: berries di'iriuci; leaves cordate, 
ob1U‘jc. This is a tree, oftnn six feet higli, rising with several 
trunks, frequcrilly thick'^ir tlutu die wrist, spreading, branebed 
very much from tlic bottom; corollas before rheyopen paraU 
; lei, club shaped, of a dr-p rose-colour* vrhen open flesh- 
cidfiured. lii siftady groves it varies with a white flow-er, and 
Hi :niininn tlie leaves put oft* their fringes and become quite 
I sriiooiij,^ — Native ni Hnssia, Inti not beyond lat* *>5, N, It 
I flowers in ^prilj aud (he fruit ts ripe in July. It is infested 
: !jv the insect railed Althe fWcr,foro/, and the insect is coU 
b:cie<l fruiii tins shrub for the apothecaries. The berries of 
‘ tills plant .irt* eaten bv Ihe common people of Russia, though 
I they are iiausenusly bilter, and tmtgaiivc. The flowers bare 
hardly auv smell, The wood is very hard aud solid, of a 
• yciicKvish gray colour, beaulifiilly veined, and used to make 
. walking sticks, ancl ibe handles of tools. 

I in. Lonicera Xylosteiiiii; P/y Honetjvitrkle. Peduncles 
i two-flowered ; berries distinct; leaves cpiiieenrirc, pubeseeuL 
' It rises with a strong woody sralk, isis or eight feel high,, 
covered with a whilisli b*arll, dividing info many branches, 
'riie fltnvcrs come out on each side of the branches opposite* 
fiu slender peduncles, each Hustatnmg two white fluvrers stand- 
nn; cre^;t, Linneus nays, that ibis slniib makes excellent 
I liedges in a dry soil; that the parts belw-een the joints of the 
' shuQts are used in Sweden fiir Tobacco pipes; and that the 
wood, being extremely hard, makes teeth tor rakes* Guielin 
' that the Kii.s.dans jvrepare an empyreuniatic oil per de^ 
!iCcn.Hum from the wood, winch they recoin mend for cold 
[ tumuT^i and cbronical pains. Animals seldom I ouch tfic 
I leaves. Birds eat the berries only in bard w'ealher; they are 
' reputed to be purgative and emetic,— It is common iti tP^e 
more northern parts of Russia* anrt iti Siberia as far as th^* 
river Jeuisea^ ami even in Hungiiry, the south of France* 
and Italy : Dr. Willieriug says il is a native of Lugiaud, See 
the first species, 

11, Loiiiccra Pyreiiaica ; Pyrenean Uf/right Honeysuckle, 
Peduncles two-flowered : berries distinct : leaves oblong* 
{imnotli.—Native of llie Pyrenees, and of Siberia. 

12, Lonicera Alpigeiia; Red-berried Upright HoTteyeuckle, 
Peduncles two-flowered ; berries coadnnate twin ; leaves 
oval-lancccdale. This has a stiort, tliick, woody stem, which 
divides into many strong woody branches* growing erect; 
floivers red on tbe outside, pale within.—Native of the aoutli 
of Europe. See the first species. 

Ift, Lonicera Cuueasica. Fedunedes two-flowered; berries 
coadunate-lwiri : leaves ovate-lanceolate, quite entire; height 
five feet: trunk covered witli u wdiifisb bark; bninchcs 
/ipreading, red or hoary, testaceous: corolla irregular, red, 
The wood is liard, weighty, like ivory, beautifully veined with 
green, iiiucli esteemed for wnlkinif-slicks, which are sent to 
Petersburg. The Itussmus call It Togtittiunf und the Tartura 
Tokus-tumi^ wlueli signifies utiie-skins, because tins shrub 
every year casts its opideriBis* which adheres copiously to thu 
twigs.—Native of Cvnicaaiis,^ 

14, Loiiiccra Ctenden; Bhte^betTkd Upright Honeysuckle, 
Pedundes iw^o-flowered; berries uoaduaate-globukir; stylea 
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imdiyideri. It iddotn me moce than Four or five Feet high : 
flowers white; wood hard. beautiFully veined with ^ay and 
psle yellow.—Native of Switzerland, Austria, and Siberia* 
Stem vprightj pedmetee nia 7 ty-flowcrtd^ 

16. Lonicera MougoHca* Peduncles many-flowered, ber¬ 
ries simple, f>De-dowered; leaves ovate, serrate, pubesceut; 
jtetD upright; corolla yellowish white*—Native of Russia and 
Dauria. 

16* Looicera Svmphoricarpos; Shrubby St, Pefej^'s JVort, 
Heads lateral, f^eduucled ; leaves petiuled ; height about Four 
feet, sending out many slender branches; flowers herbaceous 
colour, in wliorls* They appear in August and September* 
—Native of Virginia and Carolina. 

17. Lonicera Bubatina. Heads terminating, peduncled : 
icaveeoblong, quite entire; brancheB round, sumoth*—Found 
by Sparmann at the Cape of Good Hope, where the Dutch 
odi it Buffethetrn. 

111. Lonicera Diervtlla; YeUow-fiowcred Upright Hone^- 
mekU^ Racemes terminating; leaves serrate* This is a low 
thrub, seldom rising more than three feet high ; Flowers small, 
pale yellow,—Native of North America. 

19. Lonicera Corymbosa* Corymbs terminating; leaves 
ovatMCUte*—Native of Peru* 

Ltooking GUes Phrtt, See Heritiera. 

Lookinp^ Venue*s. See Campanuja. 

Ltoose-Sirift. See Anagallis Lyeimachia. 
Xj^oee-^Sirtft^ Codded, See Ppilohium Hirsuittm, 
LoQw-StTiJef Spiked* See Lythrum. 

Lopping* It is very observable that most old trees are 
hollow witlitu; which does not proceed from the nalurc of the 
trees, but is the fault of those who suflPer the lops to grow 
large before they Jop them, as the Ash, Elm, and Hornbean, 
and persuade themselves that they may have the more greal 
wood; but in the mean time do not consider that the cutliitg 
off great tops or branches endangers the life of a tree, or at 
least wounds it so that the trees which are thereby yearly 
decayed in their bodies, amount to much more than tlie 
qitantity of tops produced* The lopping of young trees at 
ten or twelve years old, will preserve them much longer, and 
will occasion the shoots to grow more into wood in one year, 
than they do in old tops at two or Ihree* But when large 
boughs are clumsily taken off, it often spoils the trees; so 
that, they should always be s|}ared, except in a ense of abso¬ 
lute neceasity; and when they must be cut off, it should be 
close and smooth, not parallel to the horizon, and the wound 
ought to be covered with loam and horse-dung mixed, lo pre- 
voul the wet from entering the body of the free* Wlien trees 
are at their full growth, there are several signs of tlicir decay; 
as, the witberiDg or dying of many of their top branches, or 
if the wet enters at any knot, or they are anywise hollow or 
duGolourod, if they make weakly shoots, and when the wood- 
peoken drill holes in them* This lopping of trees is only to 
be understood for pollard trees, because nothing is more 
injurious to the growth of timber-trees, tJmn tljat of lopping 
or cutting off great branches from theiu ; whoever wilt be at 
the trouble of trying the experimcDt upon two trees of equal 
size nud age, growing near each other, to lop off the side 
branches from one of them, and suffer all the branches to 
grow upon the other, will in a few years find llie latter (o 
eacced the other in growth in every way, aud that it will 
not decay so soon* All sorts of resinous trees, or sucii as 
abound with a milky juice, should be lopped very sparingly, 
for they are subject to decay wheu often cut. The besii; sea¬ 
son for lopping these trees, is soon afler Bartholomew tide, 
•I which tine they seldom bleed much, and Ihe wound is 
eonnoaly Jmaled over before tlie cold weather comes on. 


Lornntkne: a geutis of the class Hexaudria, order Mono- 
gynia.—GENERIC CHARACTER, Cfl/U‘* perianlh of the 
fruit inferior; margin entire, concave—of tlie flower superior, 
or tJie margin entire, concave. Corolla : petals six, oblong, 
re volute, equal* Stamina: filamenta six, aw'1-shaped, fastened 
to the bases of the petals, the length of the corolla ; aniher$e 
oblong. Pktih goniien oblong, between tlie two cal ices, 
or inferior; style simple, the lengih of the stamina; stigma 
blunt* Pericarp: berry oblong, one celied. Seed: oblong. 
Observe, The tirth species has dicecous flowers. The tliir- 
teenth has half five-cleft five-stamiued flowers. Essential 
Character* Germen: inferior; calix none; corolla six- 
cleft, revolute. Stamina: at llie tips of the petals* Berry: 
one-seeded*-The species are, 

1* Loranlhus TetrapeLdus, Peduncles one'flowered, sub¬ 
solitary ; leaves ovate, obtuse, suhse&siic,“Native of New 
Zealand. 

2* Loraiithns Scuvrula. Peduncles one-flowered, heaped ; 
leaves obovafe,“Nativ*^ of Chijra aud tlic PliNippiue Islands, 

3* LoratitRus Uiiiflorus, Racemes quite simple*—Native 
of St* Domingo, 

4. Lorauthus Gluueus, Peduncles axillary, one flowered; 
leaves ovati-, glaucous*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Lorarilhus Europaeits* P^'cemes sirn]>[e, tcrnfijiating; 
flowers dieecous,—Native of Austria, j>arasilical on oaks; and 
also of Siberia. 

6. Loranlhus Aniericainis* Racemes someivhaf brantited, 
cynied ; flowers rindding; leaves ovate, difibrm,—Tills spe¬ 
cies ranjps over the highest trees in Jamaica, Marlitiico, Arc* 
It especially climbs tlte Coccoloba Orandifoiia, willi the root 
adhering firmly lo the hark like IMisseJto, If a large hough, 
oil which it grows, be cut ofi", the next day it withers aud 
perishes* 

7* Loranthns Emargsiiatus. Racemes axillary, simple; 
leaves wedge-shaped, ovate, cniargiiiate.—Native of Hispa¬ 
niola. 

d, Lorantlins Occidentalis. Racemes simple ; flowers irre¬ 
gular* Tliey appear in April and May* It is Ibund upon 
trees*’—Native of South America aud the West Indies* 

0. Loranthus Loniceroides* Flowers aggregate-capitate. 
— Native of tile East Indies. 

10* Loraiilhiis Stelis. Racemes tricbotoiuous; peduncles 
three-cornered; flowers equal,—Native of South America, 
and the Society hies. 

It* Loraiilhus Parvlfolius* Peduncles axillary, trifid; 
pedicels one-flowered; leaves ovate, entire—-Native of Ja- 
juaicu. 

12* Loranilats Pauciflorus. Peduncles trichotomous, 
shorter than llie leaves ; leaves obovatc*—Native of Jamaica. 

13* Loraiilhus Pentaudnis. Racemes simple; flowers five^ 
cleft; leaves alternate, petiolcd—Native of the East Indies. 

H* Loranthus Faicaius* Racemes fewdlow'crcd, axillary; 
leaves linear, blunt, Laterally sickted, glaucous*—Found upon 
trees near Madras* 

15. Loranthus Spicalus* Spikes quadrangular; flowers 
small, iuodoTous, red ; leaves quite entire, blunt, smooth. 
'I'his braucliing shrubby plant grows upon otJier shrubs. It 
flowers in April and May* — Native of Cartliageiia in New 
Spain. 

IG. Loranthus Cocliinensis* Peduncles many-flowered, 
heaped; leaves acute; stem woody, twisted, short, very 
much blanched *—It grows upon iJie branches of trees in the 
gardens of Cocidn-cliina* 

17^ Loranthus Pedunculatus. Racemes simple, solitary; 
flowers ill three$, peduncled*—Native of Carihagena, in woody 
salt marshes* 

Q 
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Loranthus Sessilis. Racemes simple^ solitary; flovvers 
iu tbrees^ sessile*—Nati 1 ^e of the woods in Carthagena* 

LiOrds and Ladies. See Arum Maculatitm. 

Latwa; a genus of Ibe class DiadelpJiia^ order Decaadria. 
— GENEitic Character* Caiix: umbel simple; perianth 
one-leafed, tubular, half five-cleft; teeth acute, equal, erect, 
permanent. Coroiia: papilionaceous; banner roundish, bent 
down; claw oblong, concave; wings roundish, shorter than 
the banner, broad, converging upwards; keel gibbous below, 
closed above, acuminate, ascending, short. Stamina: fila- 
menta diadelphoijs, simple, and nine-cleft, ascending, with 
b road is h tips; anther® small, simple. Pistil: germen colum¬ 
nar, oblong; style simple, ascending; stigma an indected 
point. Pericarp: legume cjlindric, stiff and stralglit, stuffed, 
longer than the caliii, many-celled, two-valved* Seeds: 
several, cylindric. ESSENTIAL CHARACTER, CWix: tubu^ 
lar. converging longitudinally upwards. Legume: 

tylindric.-The species are, 

* IVith few Legumes^ not forminga head, 

1. Lotus Maritimus;^ Sea Bird's/oot^*e/oiL Legumes 
solitary, membranaceous, quadrangular; leaves smooth ; 
bractes lanceolate ; root perennial; sterns sevei^l, decumbent, 
slender, half a foot long; corolla large, yellow.—Native of { 
many parts of Europe on the sea^coast, as Sweden, Denuiarlc, 
the soutli of France, the county of Nice, ^c* floweriug in 
October. This, with those species that are referred to il, 
may be propagated by seeds, which should he sown early in 
April, upon ^n open bed or border e]>iposed to the sun, where 
the plants arc to remain; when (hey come up, they must be 
thinned, leaving (hem nearly two feet asunder, and afterwards 
weeding will be all the culture they require. 

2. Lotus Siliquosus; Sqitare-podded Bird's-foot Trp/fl(7* 
Legumes solitary, rnembranstceous-quadrangular; stems pro¬ 
cumbent; leaves pubescent uudernealh; flower solitary, ter* 
minatiJjg, large, pale yellow.—Native of luobl meadows iu 
the south of Eurot>e* See the preceding species* 

3. Lotus Tetragonolobos; Winged Bird"s-/oot Tre/ciL 
Legumes solitary, membranaceous-quadrangular; bractes 
ovate; root annual; stems several, decumbent, upright, about 
a foot long, having at each joint a ternate leaf. It flowers In 
June and July, and the seed ripens iu autumn, it was for- 
inerly culiivated as an esculent plant, for the green pods, 
which are still said to be eaten ia some of our northern coun¬ 
ties, but they are very coarse* This plant is now chiefly 
cultivated in floiver-gardens for oruaLnent* The seeds are 
sown in patches, flve or six together, where they are designed 
to remain: if they all grow, some of the plants may be pulled 
up, leaving ooly two or three m a patch, and afterwards ihey 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from uecds* 
^Native of Sicily. 

4. Lotus Conjugatus; Ttvin-podded Bird*s-/ooi TtrfoiL 
Legumes conjugate, tnembranaceouB-quadrangular; bractes 
oblong-ovate* It differs from the preceding in having corollas 
only half as large**—Native of the south of France* See the 
first species. 

5. Lotus Teiraphyllue; Fonr-leaved Bird^sfoot Trefoil. 
Legumes solitary ; leaves ternate, obcordate, wedge-shaped; 
Btipute solitary, similar; bractes-one-lea fed; stems filiform; 
corolla yellow, with the back of the baouer dark purple. — 
Native of Majorca. 

6. Lotus ^ulis; Esculent Bird*efoct Trefoil. Legumes 
solitary, gibbous, curved iu. The Caudlans eat the pods 
when young.—Native of Italy and Caiidia. It flowers 
with us in July, but seldom lipeus seed. See the first 
species. 

7* Lotus Feregriiius; FIat-pod(kd Bird*s-foot TVefoiL 


Legumes subbinate, linear, compressed, nodding .^Native of 
the south of Europe. See the first species. 

0. Lotus Angustissimus; Narrow-podded Bird*s-foot Tre^ 
foil. Legumes subbinate, linear, stiff, upright; stem upright; 
peduncles alternate; root weak, branched; stems straigbl, 
numerous, a foot high.—Native of the south of Fiance. 

9. Lotus Gtaucus; Glaucous Bird*«foot TrefoiL Legumes 
subbinate, cylindrical, smooth; leaflets somewhat wedge- 
shaped, fleshy, hoary; stipules leaf-form* Bienatal, flower¬ 
ing from June to August*—Native of Madeira. 

10, Lotus Arabicus; Hedfiowered Birttafooi TV^ot/, 
Legumes cylindrical, awned; stems prostrate; peduncka 
three-flowered ; bractes one-leafed ; root perennial; stems 
several.—Native of Arabia. 

n. Lotus Ontithopodioides; Claw-podded Bird's foot Tre¬ 
foil. Legumes subteruate, bowed, compressed; sienra dif¬ 
fused; peduncles axillary, two or three inches long, termL 
uated by a cluster of yellow flowers, which sleep during the 
nigtit with the bractes covering them*—Native of Sicily, Pro^ 
vence, and Siberia. Sec the first species. 

12. Lotus Jacobjeus; Barkflowered Bird's foot TrefoiL 
Legumes siibternale; stem herbaceous, upright; leaflets 
linear; flowers three to five together, of a very rich brovrn 
purple.-’Native of (he Cape de Verd Islands. It is too ten¬ 
der to live abroad; the plants therefore are kept in pota^ 
which in winter are placed in a warm airy glass-case, or dry 
stove, but in suraniei are placed abroad in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion. It may be easily propagated by cuttings during the 
summer season, and also by seeds; but (heplants which have 
been two or three limes increased by cuttings are seldom 
fruitful. They are subject to dying off all at once, and 
iherefore new ones should be constantly raised, especially as 
this is a very beautiful sort, and almost always in flower, 

13. hotn^ QreXiens ; Siltery Bird's foot Trefoil. Legumes 
subteruate; stem suffrutescent; leaves silky, shiuing.—Native 
of Spain and tlie Levant. This wi)) not endure the open air 
of our climate, and must be treated in the same vray as the 
preceding species. 1( may be increased by seeds, aown on a 
bed of light earth in April. The plants will come up in about 
a month, and in another month will be fit to remove; when 
each should be put into a separate small pot tilled with fresh 
light earth; placing them in the shade till they have taken 
new root: then they may be removed to a sheltered situation^ 
where they may retuaiit till autumn. It may also be propa-^ 
gated by cuttings, planted during any of the summer months 
upon a bed of light earth, covering them close with a bell or 
hand-glass, and screening them from the sun; in five or aix 
weeks they will have taken root, when they must be inured 
to ihc open air, and soon after may be planted in pots, and 
treated in the same way as the seedling plants. 

14* Lotus Dioscorides. Stem upright, branched; pedun¬ 
cles subbiflorous ; legumes columnar, ovate torose; root 
annual; stems a palm and half in height, round; flowera 
yellow, small. Native of the county of Nice* 

15* Lotus Arboreus; Tree Bird's foot TVefoiL Legumea 
quinate; leaflets obcordate ; stem arboreous.— Native of New 
Zealand* 

With tnanpflowered Peduncles, forming a head. 

16. Lotos Hirsutus; Hairy Bird'sfoot TV^oiL Heads 
roundish; stem upright, rough-haired; legumes ovale; stalk 
perennial, three feel high; corollas dirty white, with a few 
marks of pale red. It flowers from June to August.—Native 
of the south of France, Italy, Sicily, and of the Levant. It 
is propagated by seeds in the same way as the thirteenth spe¬ 
cies; the plants wili Jive through the winter in the open air 
in moderate winters^ but it will be proper to keep one or two 
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plants ID potSf to be sheltered in winter, lest those abroad 
sfaoald be destroyed by severe frost. 

17- Lotus Grsecus; Fice-kaved Bird^s/oot Tn/ciL 
Heads rouiidisli; stem upright^ roughdiaired; leaves quiuale; 
legnmes ovate; stem annu^; dowers white,— Native of the 
Levant. 

]& Lotus Rectus; Upright Bird^s-/oot Tre/oi/, Heads 
Bubgtobular; stem uptight, even; legumes straight, smooth; 
root strong, pereunial; corolla pale flesh-colour.—Native of 
the south of Europe. It may be cultivated for cattle, id the 
lame minuer as Lucerne. It rises easily from seeds, is very 
hardy, and will thrive on any light poor ground. 

19. Lotus Corniculata; Common Bird’s-foot TrefoiL 
Stems prostrate; heads of dowers flat; legumes cyUndric, 
spreading; root pereunial, tapering, striking deeply into the 
earth; corolla, before it oj>ens, of a bloody red on the out¬ 
side, and of a yellowish green within; when expanded, of a 
full yellow; leaves ternate, petioied, ouc at each joint. This 
is cultivated in Hertfordshire as a pasturage for sheep. It 
makes ettreracly good hay; and iu moist meadow s grows to 
1 greater height than the trefoils, and, in quality, seems to 
equal, if not surpass, most of them, hi common with several 
other leguminous plants, it gives substance to (he hay, and 
perhaps contributes to render it more palatable and wljole- 
sQme for cattle. It is found ju most parts of Europe, in 
meadows, pastures, heaths, by road sides, in hedges, among 
boshes, and in wood^; flowering from June to August. 
'Wilheriiig calls it Bird's^fovt C/aver: in Yorksliire they 
term it Cheesecake Grasv; and in some other counties, Buttrr- 
jag»^ and Crow-toes: the Germans call it G>Aoi*n/e Sch&ten- 
klee ; the Dutch, Gehoornde Kioterett ; the Danes, Kivrring^ 
tond, Krageklover; the Swedes, Karingttander; and the 
French, Lie Lotier Cornicaf^ ou des pres, Trejle jaune .— 
There are several varieties; one found near Worcester, an¬ 
other in the chalk-piU at Greenhitbe, and anotfier on the 
high grounds north of Marlborough, in June. Mr. Curtis 
observes, that, whether this plant be deserving of the eucomiiim 
beitawed uj^n it by different authors, the practical farmer 
most determine. There appears no reason why seed might 
not be obtained from it; and it should seetu that land, noi 
itroDg enough to bear Clover, might be improved by the 
introduction of this plant. 

30. Lotus Cytisoides; I}owTi}f Bird's-fociTrefoiL Heads 
halved; stem diffused, very much branched; leaves tomen- 
tose* This is a perennial plant, Gcnding out many stalks^ from 
the root.—Native of the south of Europe, on the sea-coast. 
See the first species. 

21. Lotus Dorycnium; Shrubby Bird*s-foot TreJoiL Heads 
leafless; leaves sessile, quinate; stalks weak, slinibby, three 
or four feet high; flowers in heads, at the extremity of the 
bnnebes, very small, and while, appearing in June, July, and 
September.—Native of the south of Europe. This will Jive 
in the open air, if it be planted in a dry soil, and warm situ- 
atioii. It ii propagated by seeds, which will come up ijt a 
common border. 

32 . Lotus Medicaginoides. Legumes umbelled, bowed; 
leaflets obcordale, tooth-letted : root aunual; stem prostrate, 
grooved* rou^haired; peduncles axillary, with five or six 
mull yellow lowers.—Native of Siberia. 

^ Lotus Oligoceratos. Legumes binate, round, straight, 
striated, villose, dotted with white; root annual; stems from 
as^diog upright, branched, villose, half a foot or in 
liriAt; cormla yellow, not longer than the calix. It flowers 
at the begiuDiug of July.—Native uf Italy. 

*** Peduncles un^icrous* 

34, Lotus Sericeus, Leaves subMssile, obJong, acute* seri- 


cco-villose; peduncles axillary, uniflorous, longer than the 
leaf; flower unibracteate, yellow ; laciniac of the calix linear; 
legume glabrous, very long.—Found on the banks of the 
MissourL 

Lorege* See Ligmtkum* 

LfOvaget Bastard- See Laserpiiium Sil€t\ 

Love-Apple. See S\^lanum Lycopersicuni- 

Lott-ites-a-bleeding, See Amaranihus Caudatus. 

Louichea; a genus of the class of Moiiadelphia, order 
Telrandria.— Generic Character. CoUj:: perianth 
common none; perianlh proper one-lea fed, four-parted; seg¬ 
ments awl-shaped, acuminate, concave, unequal. Corolla: 
none. Stamina: filametita four, awd-sha)>ed; slightly con¬ 
nate ; antheree roundish. Pi&til: germen superior, turbinate; 
style filiform, bilid; stigmas simple. Pericarp: none; calix 
closed, covering the seed. Seeds: solitary, ohovate, covered 
by a membranaceous aril. Hocrpfacle: common peduncle- 
sfiaped, irichotoiuousj producing the flowers. Essential 
Character. Receptacle: common peduncle-shaped, trb 
cliotomous, producing I he flowers. Pericarp: proper four- 
parted ; segments concave, subulate-acummate,' irregular, 
growing together. Corolla: none. Fihmentui four, con¬ 
nate, inserted into the receptacle. G^rmcn: superior Style: 

bifid. Seed: single, arilled, within the calix*-►The only 

known species is, 

1. Louichea Cervina. ThU is an aunual very brandling 
plant, a span high ; stem almost upright, round ; blanches in 
whorls, the upper ones opposite; leaves six, in whorls, the 
two outer opposite; flowers terminating, coming out succes¬ 
sively, sessile, close; the middle ones solitary, herbaceous* 
two or three tines broad. See Camphorosma^ 

Lou&eworL' See Pedicular 

Lveerne. See I^ledicago. 

Ludivigia; a genus of the dass Tetrandria, order Mouo- 
gvuia-— Generic Character. Calix: perianth one- 
lea fed, foui-parted, superior, permanent; segments lauceo- 
lale, spreading very much, length of the corolla. Corolla: 
petals four, obcordatCi flat, spreading very much, equal. 
Stamina: tiliimoijia four, awl-shaped, upright, short; antherae 
simple, oblotkg, upright. Phtil: germen four-coroered, 
covered with tlie base of rlie calix, inferior; style cylindrical, 
length of the stamina; stii^rna obsoletely four-cornered, capi¬ 
tate, -Pmcarp: capsule four-cornered, blunt, covered, and 
Clowned by the calix, four-celled, four*^vtilved; partitions 
opposite to the valves. Seeds: numerous, small; receptacle 
columnar, membranaceous, four-winged; wings in the angles 
of the partitions, seed-bearing on each side. Essential 
Character* Cch>; four-parted,superior* Corolla: four- 
petalled. fe: ioferior, four cornered, four-celled. Rt~ 

ceptachi distinct from the axis of the fruit, bearing the seeds 
on each shle.—These plants must be raised from seed iu a JioN 
bed, and treated as directed for Armaranthus^ If not brought 
forward in the f^pring, they seldom produce good seed in 
England.-The species are, 

1. Ludwigia Altemifotia; Alternate-leaved Lvdwigia* 
Leaves alternate, lanceolate; stem upright, annual; flowers 
small; corolla yellow. It flowers in June and July.—Native 
of Virginia and South Carolina. 

2, Ludwigia Oppositifoiia; Opposite-leaved Ludwigia* 
Leaves opposite, lanceolate; stem diflused, procunil^nt, a 
span long; flowers solitary, axillary ; corolla yellow.—Native 
of the East Indies. 

3, Ludwigia Re pens; Creeping Ludwigia^ Leaves oppo¬ 
site, ovate; peduncles solitary, axillary; slem creeping.— 
Native of Jamaica. 

4. Ludwigia Ertgata; Upright Ludwigia* Leaves oppo- 
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site, iancaolate; stem upright; corolla scarcely visible*— 
Native of the East Indies. 

6. Ltidwi^rla Pcdynculosa. Plant creeping, pubescent; 
leaves opposite, linear-lanceolate, glabrous ; peduticle?^ a\iL 
)ary, iiniflorous, very long ; capsules clavale-obiong, crowned ; 
lacinise of the calis lanceolate; flowers large, yellow.—It 
grows in swamps nent the sea coast, from Virginia to South 
Carolina. 

6. Ludwigia Glandiilosa. Leaves alternate, spatliukte- 
obova); plant procumbent, very smooth; flowers sessile, 
axillary, solitary; capsules very small, crowned; kciaiac of 
the calix round, acuminate*^—Grows in the swamps of Lower 
Carolina. 

7. Ludwigia Mollis. Plant erect, branchy, pubescent; 
leaves alternate, lanceolate-oblong; flowers sessile, alternate, 
superior, heaped together; capsules subrotund.—Grows in 
the swamps of Lower Carolina, 

8. Ludwigia Virgata, Plant erect, virgated, glabrous; 
levives alternate, linear, obtuse; flowers terminal, subspicatc, 
pedicellate small; capsules globose tetragonal. — It grows in 
the dry sandy woods of Lov\er Carolina. 

0. Ludwigia DecuiTciis. Plant erect, very branchy, gla¬ 
brous; leaves alternate, lineardanceolate, decurrent; flowers 
a:^ilkry, sub^cssile, solitary, alteruaTe; capsules elavated, 
crowned ; Iwciuiae of the calls oval-lanceolate. This plant 
arises to the height of about a foot, and bears large yellow 
flowers. — It grows in ^sliudy woods, uear ponds and ditches, 
jD Virginia and Lower Carolina. 

JO." Ludwigia Capilata. Plant erect, glabrous; leaves 
alternate, lalo4iiiear, acute, rounded ut the base; petals 
shorler than the calix; capsules subglobose, crowned; laci- 
ni;e of the calix dih-itated, short; the infertile branches witli 
shoil obovale leaver; flowers small, yellow. — It grows in the 
swamp'^ of North and South Carolina. 

11. Ludwigia Macrocarpa, Plant erect, ramose, slightly 
pTabnUJs: leaves atterii>itc, lanceolate, lioary on the nuHcr- 
fiide; peduitcles oniflorous, asdlary; capsules globose telra- 
fjonul ; Idciuia? of thec^ilix greats coloured, crowneit; flowers 
vebow; £-fcm purple.—It grows iu wet pastures am! swainp*, 
from New England to Floiida. 

12. Ludwigia llirsu^a. Plant erect, ramose, rough ; leaves 
alternalf, oblong, sessile, rough on both sides; peduncles 
unifloroos, axillary ; capsules globose-tctiagonal, crowned, 
bibracleated at the liase.—It grows in rlilches and ponds, on 
a sftitdy soil, from New Jersey to Carolina. 

13. Lmlwigiu Linearis. Plant erect, virgiited, glabrous, 
very braiiehy; haves atternafe, linear, acidc; flowers 'axil¬ 
lary, solilury, sessile; riipsiiles obhmg, turbinate; hiciniie of 
the caiix semi hinceolaie: flow ers siiinll, yellowish brown 
It grows from two to liic feet high, and is founcl near dltcties 
and ponds, in sandy soils, from Virginia to Carolina. 

L^nifirh: a genus of the class Tetradyuamia, order Siltcu- 
losa.—G en^ Eli ic Chau ACTE R. C^iU': perianlli four-leaved, 
oblong; leaflets ovale-oblong, blunt, converging, deciduous, 
of which the fwo alternate oties are gibbous, and bagged at 
the base. Ci^roUa: four-petalled, cruciform; petals eiiiire, 
bluid, large, the length of the calix, ending in claws of ihe 
same lenglli. filamcnhi six, uwl diaped, four the 

length of die ralix, two a little slioricr; aniheree from upright 
spreading. Ptsiii: gerinen [jcdicclled, oviile-obloug; style 
short; sbgma bluiiL entire. Piriefirpr silicic cUiplic, flal, 
entire, iipiivht* very large, pedicelkd, terminated by ilie 
style, txvo-celh-d, two-valvcd ; partition parallel, and e^jiml lo 
the valves, flat. Stfdsr some, kidney-shaped, compressed, 
marginal, in the middle of the silide; receptacles filiform^ 
long, ijjserted into the lateral sutures. Essential Cha¬ 


racter. Silide: eutire, elliptic, compreaaed-flat, pedi- 
celled; valves equal, and parallel to the partition, fluL 
CerfiJt : with bagged leaflets.-The species are, 

L Luimrld Rediviva; Pertnnial Honesty. Silicles lance-* 
olale; root perennial. This is a very large plant; stem three 
to four feet high.—Native of the souJli of France, Italy, 
Switzerlaud, Silesia, Austria, and Hungary. Tlita aod the 
next species are propagated by seeds aoun in tbeautuam: 
those sown in the spring often miscarry, or Ire a long time in 
the ground. They will grow in almost any soil, but love a 
shady siltrAliou; and require only to ha kept clean from 
wced-^; if the seeds be permitted to settler, the plants will 
rise without further care ; and if they he left uorenioved, they 
will grow much larger than lEiosc vvhich are (rausplanted. 

2. Lunaria Annua; Amurtl Silicles roundish; 

root bieiiniaL—Native of Germany. See the preceding spe¬ 
cies. This plant has acquired the name of f¥Aife Satin: it 
used to be dried and preserved to places in chiuimes- The 
name Honesty seems lo have been given to these plants, from 
the transparency of the seed-vessels; in which the whole may 
be seen wiihont any optical deception. The Germans call it 
SilberblMne ; the Dutch, Zilcei'hhem ; the Danes, Maanetfwl; 
the Swedes, Manejider; the Freuch, Satin~f>ianc; and the 
Italiaus, Litnaria, 

3. Luiiaria j^gyptiaca; Pg^pfian Honest]/. Silicles oblong, 
pendulous; leaves superdecompound, vvilh irrfid leaflets; 
annual, with a smooth branching stalk little more than a foot 
high. It flowers here in Jime aud July.— Native of Egypt* 
Sow the seeds in an open border, where they arc to remain : 
if they he sown soon after they are rijie, the "plants xvill come 
lip ill the autumn, and live through the winter in a slieltered 
situation. These will flower early the following summer; 
w hereby ripe seeds may be obtained : Ifiey iiiay also be sown 
in the spring. Keep them clean, and llui] them where they 
are loo dose. If the seeds he penuilted to scatter, they will 
rise without care* 

Litngu'&rt. See Pulmo7i^ri(/. 

L^tngfvori^ Cow's or Btillorlcs. See Verbasf.nm, 

Litphie. See Lnpimts and Triftffitim. 

Lnpintis : a fieutis of llie ckss Diadefpliia, onfer Decandria* 
— (iKNERir Character. penuiitji oue-leafed, 

hiful. Vorolla: pnpilkiiiaccnus; banner cordale-roundish, 
piiiargjiifttc, bent back at the sides, compressed ; wings sub- 
ovate, almost the length of the banner, not fuslijicd to the 
keel, converging bvluw; keel two parted a1 the bas^e, sickle- 
sha|)cd upward 55, acumiuutc, cut ire, tlie leiiglli of the wings, 
iiii] rimer. Shittihiti: tibimenia ten, tiTiited, somcxvlmi ascend¬ 
ing* distinct above; ant|je!«r live, roundish, and as many 
oblong, Pistii: giTiiieii awl-shaped, compressed, villose; 
slyle awl-shafied, ascend ing; siigma icnniniiting, blutiL 
Jccuiivc large, oblong, coriaceous, cornpressed, 
acmniiiaie, one-cclled. Seeds; several, roundish, compressed. 
Observe . The calix is different in diiTcreiit species. Essen- 
TiAl. CttARACTER. Calix : Iwo-lipped. Aatheret: five 
oblong, five rtunulisli. Lr^uote: coiiaceoiis.^These plants 
are ciiliivated for ornament in tfie borders of the flower-garden, 
where they urc aowti iu patches with other annuals in the 
spring, where they arc to remain, thiniirug them where too 
close, and keeping llwm clean frirni weeds. To liave a sue* 
cession of flowers, llie seeds iimy be sow n at different tltuea, 
as in April, Muy, uud June; but the seeds of those sown in 
April culy will ripen. They all muke a pretty appearance 
w'lieii in Ho\ver.“ — The species are, 

1. Lupirius Pereniiis; Perrmnd Ltipine. Calicea alter¬ 
nate, without appendicles; upper Lip eitiargimtle, lower entire; 
root perennial, creeping; stalks creel, chauuelkd, a foot and 
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Mr floMrt |Wl€ bhttt Oft short peduftct«s, in king 

boar apikA..—IVMtve of Th|riftia^» anrrd othet pHtta of North 
Americt. This ti propagated by seeds sown SThfere the plants 
mt mnfliih If tit a dh^ soilp the root witl tontimre several 
and pfodutne mefty sptkes of Aov^ers; an<t though the 
osaal season of flowering i$ in June and July^ yef wlien' rain 
AJhftt Aitgotst, fresh stnifcs a rise Trom the roots^ which flo\fcr 
ft the eittt of September^ or the beginning of Oclober. 

i Ltipinu^ Afhus; WAite Lupine. Calices alternate, 
without appendicles ; upper lipr entire, lower thrce-toolhcd ; 
sfaft Ahouf two Atetbigh^ dividing towards rhe to)i 

iato several smafler bairy bntntlies; lieaves dlfgitate, composed 
of sOrcM Of ^ght narrow oblong leaflels. The flowers are 
produmf in loose sprfccs at fhe end of the branches; they 
are whHe and'bamir, lippeariog in July, and ripening seeds 
ill futumn. Tbt Leaves have the sides contracted at nighr, 
and batitgdown; being bent bade to tlic petiole. Jt grows 
naturffly If] tfte Levant, and is cultivated m some parts of 
Haly, fa other pulse, for food: likewise in the soulh of T i anre, 
in poof dry erteusive plains, as a meliorating crop, hi he 
ploughed in where no manure is to be had, and the grouiul 
Iff too barren for clover or other better platita, A decoction 
of (he seeds of fhis plant increases the urinary secretions, 
removes obstrudtions of tbe menses, and b frequently fouMfl 
serviceable tfl the jaundice, and the beginning of dropsical 
cotnplaintv* ft h Rkewjse an excellent lotion fur children's 
flCTC Heads, speedily cleansing and disposing thetik to heal. 
Sweetened with honey, it destroys worms in the intestines. 
This and tbe nest species arc frequently sown in Italy lo 
nnmaia (he grounds, especially that wliich is intended for 
vineyard^,. 'Iney plough them into the ground as soon as 
they begin to flower* 

#. Lupimis Varitis-; SmuU Blue Lnpine* Calices half- 
tvhorled, appendicled'; upper lip bifid, lower slightly three- 
toothed; stalk firnr, straight,> cLrdiiuctled, nearly three feet 
high, divided loward's die lop into several branches; condla 
blhe. It flowers in July*—Native of the soulh of France, 
Italy, and Sicily. See the preceding sjjecies* 

4. LupiiJUs ffirsuTUS : Great Sfue Lvpine. Calicles allrr- 
natSe, appendieVed; uppe> lip two-pa rte<l, lower three loot lied; 
stalk strong, firm, channelled, from three to four feci h/gli, 
divkf mg'upward into severallong branches* garnished wilJi 
dfgifttte (eaves. The flbwers are placed in whorls round the 
stalksabcfve each othefi fomiing a loose spike, ivJiich proceeds 
fronrthe ends of the branches : riley are large, and of a benu- 
lifcl bfoe colour, but have no scent*—This imd tlie next 
species are generally late in ripening the seeds, so tfiot 
unless the aulumirprove warm and dry, fhey do not ripen; 
therefore tbe best way to imve good seeds is to sow iliein hi 
September, close to a warm wall, on dry ground* wheic they 
will live'through Oilr ordinary winters; and these planrs will 
flower earty Ihi? following summer, so there will be time 
fur the seeds to ripen before the rains fall in tbe auiuinn, 
whicir firquently rots those seeds which arc not ripe* If a 
few of the seeds of both be sown in small pols (lie beginning 
of September, and’, when tlie fruals begin, the pots be removed 
iuTo a common hot-bed frame,'where they may be protected 
frt^m bard frost, but enjoy the free air in mild weaiher, the 
plants maybe thusaecured in winter; and in the spring tliey 
may be shaken out of the pots, preserving (he earth to their 
roots, and planted in a warm border, wliere they will flower 
early, and produce very good seeds* 

5* Lupintis PilosDs; Hoge Lttpine. Calicos in whorls, 
tppeDdickd; upper lip two^parted, lower entire; corollas 
mpale fletli:*cohour* It flowers in July and August.—Native 
of the south of Euiupe, See tbe preceding species* 
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d. Lupinus AngustHbliirs; Narrow-letived Blue Lupine. 
Calices alternate, appendicled; upper lip two-parted, lower 
etitire; flowers blue; seeds ovate, globular*—Native of Spain 
antt Sicily* 

7. Lupinus Luteus; Yelhw Liiprne. Calices in whorls, 
appuidieied; upper lip two-parted, lower three-toothed; 
stem a foot high, branching; flowers yoilnw, odorous. This 
is very much csTeemed fur its sweetness, fhough tljc flowers 
are of short duration, espccrally in weaj-fver; there- 

fore the seed-j should be sown at several times, that I here 
may be a succession of flowers through the seasor, for (hey 
will continue flowering till they are stopped by bard fmsf; 
and those nint h con»e to (lower, wilt coutinne in beauty a 
longer time (ban (he eaily ones* 

rt* Lupimis tochiii-chinensis ; Sifrgle-teftrrd Lupine. Ca- 
lices appcitdicted, in spikes ; upper* lip bifid, lower tbree- 
locpdied ; leaves simple, oval; stein herbaceous, annual; 
flowers yellow.—Native of Coi liin-chitia and lU-ngbl* 

1). Lupinus Afrtcanus* Cal ices apjH-ndrcled, five-cleft; 
peduncles majiydlowereil* tcrmiijaling ; leaves fernate, lan¬ 
ceolate; stem shrubby, diffused; flowers yellow.—Native of 
the eastern coast of Africa* 

to. Liipiiius Tritiilialns* Calices five-foot lied ; legumes 
-in spike?, upright; leaves ternatc, ovate; stem herbaceous; 
flowers blue.—Native of Mexico* 

11* Lupinus Nooikateiisis, Stalk and stalk-leaves rough; 
leaves digitate; folioles seven or eight, lanceolate, obtuse; 
calix verricillate; upper lip emarginate, lower one entire.— 
Found on rhe north-west coast* 

12* Lupinus Scricea. Stalk and leaves scriceo-lomentose; 
leases digitate; foHoles seven or ciglit, lanceolate, acule; 
calix subvcrli( ilhite, inappendiculate; upper lip cut, lower 
one entire ; flowers i>ale purple, or rose-coloured.—Found on 
the banks of the Kooskoosy, in Nortlj America. 

1^. .Lu])inus Argenleus* Leaves digitate; foliolcs from 
five ro seven, linear laTiceolate, acute; calix alternate, in- 
appendiculate; upper leaf obtuse, low-er one entire; flowers 
small, cream coloured.—Grows on ilic banks of the Koos- 
konsy. In N<nlh America* 

1 t. Lupinus Pnsillus. Plant perennial, very villose; leaves 
simple, oblong; spikes elongated; calices alternate, iuH]>- 
fiendiculate; upper lip bifid, lower one entire, elongated. 
The flowers are very variable in colour; white, rose-red, and 
purple. It Is a beautiful plant, but very difiicult of cultiva¬ 
tion.— h grows in the dry sand fiekU Carolina and Florida* 
Zt/cfwis ; a getius of the class Decandria, order Penfagynia* 
—(iKT^Hiirc Character. Cnfir: perianth one-leafed, 
oblong, me in b rail a c eons, five-foot lied, pernuineiiL Corolla: 
petals five; claws liie length of the callx, flat, margined; bor¬ 
der often cloven, flat* Slamina: filamenta ten, longer than 
the calis, alternately shorter, each of these fixed to a claw 
uf each petal; ainhcrai incumbent. Pistil: gerrnen subovate; 
styles fi\e, awl-shaped, longer than llm stuniina; stigmas reflex 
against tlie sun, luibescent. Ptrieai'p: capsule approaching 
to an ovate form, covered, one, three, or five ceiled, five-valvcd* 
Seeds: very many, roundish. Observe. Tlie leullj species 
has the sexes distinct, and the capsule one-cdled, ten valved 
at Che tip; in the first it is also one-celled, bm five-valvcd at 
the tip. The sixth has undivided petals, and a five-celled 
capsule* The fourth varies with three, four, and five, styles. 
The seventh has four styles; Villara says, six and more* 
Most of the species are one-celled. ESSENTIAL Charac¬ 
ter. Calix: one-leafed, oblong, even* Petals: five, with 
claws, and a subbifid bolder* Capsule: five-celled; Gaert- 
iier says, in most one-celled*—“The species are, 

1* Lychnis Cbalcedonica; Scarlet Lychnis. Flowers fas- 
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deled, fastigiate; root pereonlal; stems three feet highp 
upright, sti0; round, joiuTed, h»iry, at every joint I wo large 
leaves of a browoisli green colour; corolla of a scarlet or 
bright red orange colour, varying to white, blush, and vari¬ 
able, that is, pale red, growing paler (ill tt becomes almost 
white. Hie variety with double flowers i$a valuable plant. 
The root is perennial, with two, three, or four strong ereci 
hairy stalks, garnished the whole length with spear*shaped 
leaves sitting close to them. The flowers, which are of a most 
beautiful scarlet colour, are produced inclose ciui^ters sitting 
at the top of the stalk; and when The roots are strong, the 
clusters of flowers will be very large, and make a flue appear 
ancc. They appear at the latter end of June, and in mode 
rate seasons continue nearly a month in beauty* The stalk.s 
decay in autumn, and new ones rise in the spring*—The siri' 
gle flowers are easily propagated by seeds sown on a border 
exposed to the east, in the middle of March, Tin v will 
appear in April, when, if the season be dry, they should be 
refreshed with water two or three times a week. By the 
beginning of June the plants will be flt to remove, when there 
should be a bed of common earth prepared to receive them; 
into which they should be planted at about four inches apart, 
observing to water and shade them till they have taken new 
root; after which they will only require to be weeded until 
the following autumn, when they should be trausplurkled into 
the borders of the pleasure-garden, where they are to con¬ 
tinue. The summer following tliese plants will flower, and 
produce ripe seeds; but the roots will abide several years, 
and continue to flower* It may also be propagated by offsets ; 
but as the seeds ripen freely, few persons trouble themselves 
to propagate the plants any other way. The double-flowered 
variety is propagated by slips taken from the roots m autumn; 
but as this is a slow method of increasing the plants. The best 
way to have them in plenty, is to cut off the flower-stalks in 
June before the flowers appear These may be cut into small 
lengths of three or four joints eacl), which should be planted 
on an east border of soft loamy earth, putting three of the 
joinis Into the ground, leaving one eye just level with llie 
surface; these must be watered, and then covered close with 
bell or hand glasses, esCluding the outward air, and shaded 
with rnats when the sun shines jmt upon itiem. The cuttings 
so managed will put out roots in five or six weeks, when they 
roust be exposed to the open air, and in very dry weather 
should be nowanri I ben refreshed with water, but it roust not 
be repeated too often, nor ^iven in large quantities, for too 
much moisture will cause them to rot. These roots will make 
good plants by the following autumn, when they may be trans¬ 
planted into the borders of the pleasure'garden, and will 
flower there in the next summer. The French call these 
beautiful flowers dt Cakedoine, Croix de Jti'nsaiem 

oude Matihc; llie Italians, Croce di Cavaliere; the Spaniards, 
Cruces de Jerusalem ; and the Portuguese, Cruz dt Motla. 

2. Lychnis Hos Cuetdr; Red-Jiowtred Meadow Lychnis. 
Petals quadrifld ; fruit roundish, one-celled; root perennial, 
brownish white, subacrUI; steins from one to three feel high; 
corolla pink or purphsh red. It flowers in May and June.— 
Native of most parts of Europe in moist meadows. This 
plant lias a variety of names in English, as Meadow Pink, 
Wild Williams, Cuckow-ftower, Ragged Robin, Crow-flower. 
The variety with double flowers is frequently cultivated in 
flower gardens for ornament. It only differs from the single 
in the multiphcity of the petals, and is commonly known by 
the title of Double Ragged Robin.^—Found near Bungay in 
Suffolk. This plant is increased by slipping the roots in 
September. 

3, Lyebuis Alpestris, Petals four-cleft, crowned; Leaves 


recurved ; root perennial; sterns a span higb, upright, xmootb; 
flowers white, in a dichotomous panicle.^Naiive of Switaer^ 
land and Austria. 

4. Lychnis Quadridentala. Petals four-tootbed; atem 
dicbolon^ous; leaves smooth, recurved; stems a span high, 
— SaMve of Austkia. 

5. Lychnis Coronata; Chinese hyrhnh^ Smooth: flowen 
axillary and terukTiialinxt ^tdirary ; petals lacmiated; stem 
‘'inipic, round, uptif;ht, a foot high. It flowers in June and 
July.— Native of China and Japan. 

(t. t.ychnis Viscaita; Vhveus Lychnis^or Pefnia 

nearly equal; root percnikiab yedowish on the outside, white 
wiiliin; stem rouud, not grooved; flowers lerminaliug, in 
(lose whorls, all rogetlier furuiing a spike. It is called Nar¬ 
row leaved Catclifly, or Limewort* hvd German Catchfly^ 
Catchfly Cuckow flower, and Viscous Lychnis, It is scarce 
in Great BriLaiki, bdl has been found in Wales; upon tilt 
rock^ ill Edinburgh Park; ^lud near Croydon, in Surry, *lt 
flowers in May ancl Jutie.—Naitve of most parts of Europe^ 
in dry and mountainous pastures, especially among bushes. 
This plant is pro)>agsitcd by purling the roots in autumn, at 
which time every slip wilt grow; or if the seeds be sown io 
the same manner as is directed for the first sort, the single 
flowers may be produced in plenty: the double flowers, how¬ 
ever, have almost excluded theu) from our gardens. They 
never produce seeds, aud can only be propagated by parting 
aud slipping the roots; the best time for which is autumn^ 
when every slip will grow. If this be performed in Septem¬ 
ber, the slips will have taken good root before the frost, and 
will flower well the following summer; but if they are expected, 
to flower strong, the roots must not be divided iaio aroall 
slips, though for multiplying the plants it matters not how 
smalt the slips are. They should be planted on a border 
exposed to the morning sun, and shaded wlien the sun is 
warm till they have taken root. If the slips are planted in 
tJie beginning of September, iJiey will be rooted strong enough 
to plant in tlie borders of the flower-garden by the middle or 
latter end of October. The roots of this multiply so fast, as 
to make it necessary to tiaiisplant and part them every year; 
for when they are let remain longer they are very apt to roU 

7. Lychnis Alpittu; AtpiTte Lychnis* Petals bifid ; flowers 
four-styled; root perennial.—Native of the Alps in Europe, 
and Siberia, It flowers in May. This and the ninth species 
are propagated by seeds, and also by parting the roots. The 
roots may be parted, and the plants removed, in autumn. 
The seeds may be sown upon a shady border in March, 
keeping tlie ground moist in dry weather. When the plants 
are of a sixe to remove, trauspiant them into a shady border, 
where they may remain to flower. 

B. Lychnis ; Small Portugal Lychnis^ or Campion. 
Petals bifid; flowers solitary; leaves liuear-lunceoJate, smooth; 
calices ten-keeled.—Annua), and a native of Portugal. This 
is increased by slips, iu ihe same manner as t]ke^e, but com¬ 
ing from a warm country, it is iritpatient of cold, and will 
not live through the winter in uti open border, nor does it 
thrive well in u pot. It succeeds best when ptanted close to 
a soutji wa!) in dry unduiigcd earth, or brick-rubbish; for 
in rich or moist ground tlie root preseody rots, as they also 
tlo when they are watered. 

SI. Lychnis SibirUa; Siberian Lyr/tttis. Petals bifid; stem 
dichotomous; leaves somewhat litiired ; root perennial. 

—Native of Siberia. See tJic sevriitli species. 

10. Lychnis Diurna; RaseJlowtred Lychnis, or IVitd Red 
Campion. Flower a dicccous; capsules one celled, roundish; 
root perennial, thickness of the lillJe finger; stalks several, 
upright, from one to three feet btgli; petals purple. It floW'< 
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cii ID iSmy and June.—Nauve of many parts of Ruropep m, 
moist fKady ditches, by the sides of hed^rs, and someiimes 
in woods. A variety oCtbU with double dowers is cultivated 
in gardens by the name of Red Bdtchelor's Buttons. It is 
an omamental plant, and continues long in dower. The 
double varieties, both red and white, are propagated by slip^ 
iu the begiuning of August i|i a shady border of loamy carlhp 
where they will take root in six weeks or two mojitlis, aticl 
may then be iraasphated into the borders of tlie flowrr-garden. 
These roota should be annually removed, otherwise they fre 
qoeiltly rot: and young plants must be propagated by slips 
to supply th« decay of the old roots, whicl* are not of very 
long duration. The red thrives best Id a soft loamy soil, and 
ta a ah ady si I nation, where it has only the morning sun. 

11. Lychnis Vespertina; Whitt-Jiou:tr€d l^ychnU^ vr Wild 
White Campion* Fluwer dioecous; Ciipsuies one celled, 
conical. This is distinguisJied from the preceding by its 
calix, which is thicker, harder, almost cartilaginous, covered 
with veins forming a net. There are several varieties. 1. With 
pnrple or blush-coloured flowers, 2. With qnadrifid pttal>. 

3. With hermaphrodite flowers, 4. With double flowers; 
which, though they do not make so good an appearance a* 
the red varieties of the preceding species, will thrive in a 
drier soil nod a more open exposure,—Common in Sweden, 
Silesia^ at the foot of the Alps, and with us in Cambridge^ 
shire- For cultivation, see the preceding. 

1 % Lychnis Apetala, Catix inflated ; corolla shorter than 
the caUa; flowers bennapbrodite, one or two on the sLeiii; 
root fibrous; stem single, upriglit, a span high, entire, A 
single flower generally terminaleii tlic stem, nodding liorizon- 
Ufly.---Native of the mountains of Lapland and Siberia. 

JL^cium; a genus of the class Fentundna, order Monogy- 
nil.—GEflBBIC CqaHACTER. CaiiX: petianlb suhqtnn- 
qiiefidt obtuse, erect, very small, permanent, Coroito; 
moDopetalcus, funnel-form; tube cyliudric, spreading, in¬ 
curved : border five-parted, obtuse, spreading, small, S(a -. 
Mvut* fiiamenta five, awl-shaped, from tEie middle of the 
tube, wiili a beard; antherae erect, PhtU: gernien round¬ 
ish; style simple, longer than the stamina; stigma bifid, 
thicklsh. ^ Pericarp: berry r<UJndUh, two celled. Seerh: 
ieveral, kiducy-form; receptacles convex, aflixed lo the par¬ 
tition. ElsSBNTfAL Character. Corcifa: tubular, closed 
at the throat by the beard of the filameota, Merry: two- 
celled, many-seeded.-The species are, 

1, Lyctutti JapoDiciLiu; Japan Box-thorn. Unarmed: 
leaves ovate, nerved, flat; flowei's sessile. This shrub is 
Karcely a fathom high, very much branched, upright. It is 
fie^ueotly plaoled for hedges in Japan, where it is a naiive. 
This, With iJie second, third, fiflh, sixth, eleven lb, and 
twelfth, may be increased by seeds, cuttings, or layers. If 
by they should be sown in the autumn, soon aflcr I hey 

are ripe; for if they axe kept out of the ground till spring, 
they seldom come up the first year. If ilie seeds he sown 
in pots, the pots ihotild be plunged into some old tan iJi the 
irioter, and in very severe frost covered w itii pease-haul in or 
itiaw, but in mild weather sliould be open lo receive the 
weL fu the spring, the pots ought lo be plunged into a 
modenite bot-bed, which will soon bnug^up the piaatSj which 
Qiuf be inured to bear the open air as soon as the danger of 
fiwt I'a over; and when ibey are ihree indit-s higii, they mav 
be shaken out of ibepols, and each planted In a smalt sepa- 
nte pot, filled wilb loamy earth, and placed iu ibe sliade fill 
they bftve taken new root, when they may be removed to a 
sheltered >itu«tion, where they may remain till the autumn; 
tlieu they should l>e removed either into the green house, or 
pUced under a hot-bed frame to shelter them from hard frost: 


for these plants being too tender to live in tfie oj^eii air in 
England, they must be kept in pots, and treated in the same 
way as myrtles, and other hardy greenhouse plants; but 
when the plants are grown strong, there may he a few of them 
planted iu the full ground in a warm situation, whore they 
will live in moderate winters, but in hard frosts lliey are com¬ 
monly destroyed. Jf the cuttings of these plants be planted 
in a shady border in July, and duly watered, they will take 
root, and may then be treated in the saute way as the seed¬ 
ling plants. Some of them never produce seeds in Rugland. 

2* Lyciuni Barbatum. Unarmed: leaves ovate, smooth; 
branches flexuose ; flowers panrcled.—Native of the Cape of 
Ciood Hope. See the preceding species. 

3. Ly ci urn African ii Hi; Thorny: leaves 

linear, fascicled; branches stiff; stem straiglit, rigid.—Native 
of ihe Cape of Good Hope. There is a variely with purplish 
white flowers; native of France, Sj>aiti, and Italy, in hedges. 
See the first species. 

4. Lyciiim Kutbcnicum. Thorny: leaves linear, fascicled; 
branches hanging down ; shrub six feet high ; flow'ers two or 
four together, outwardly pule, and of a greeciiisli purple. 
This, with the eighth und ninth species, are hardy, and 
may be iiicieasetl by cuttings or layers. — Native country 
unknown. 

n. Lycium Tetraudriim. T/iorny t leaves ovale, obtuse; 
branches angular; corollas fuur-cleft.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope- See the first species. 

C, Lycium Boei liaavia;foliuin; Giaucons lested Box-thorn. 
Thorny; leaves ovate, quite entire* acute, glaucous; flowers 
panicled ; stem upright, round, braiiclied, full of chinks, ash- 
coloured; corolla blue, sweet-smdiing; branches alternate, 
spreading, smooth.—Native of Peru. See illc first species. 

7. I..ycjnm Barbanim ; Wiliow-teaved Box thorn. Thorny: 
leaves lanceolate; branches loose; calices bifid. 7'liis is a 
weak, nodding, and decumbeut shrub.—Native of Europe, 
Asia, and the Cape of Good Hope. It is increased by cut¬ 
tings planted in l)ie spring, beloie they begin to shoot, in 
a border exposed to the morning sun. They sliould not 
be removed till the autumn, when they may be planted to 
cover walls ; for the branches are loo weak lo support iliem-^ 
selves. 

5. Lycium Europseum; European Box-thorn* Thorny: 
leaves oblique; branches flexuose, round. Tije Spaniards 
cat the tender shoots of this siirub willi oil and vinegar; and 
Michael says, that it is used for hedges in Tuscany, where 
tliey call it ^pina da corone di crojissi; supposing it, in 
common with several other prickly shrubs, to be that of which 
our ^Saviour's crown of thorns was made.^—Native of the south 
of Europe, Spain, Portugal, France, and Italy, See the 
foiiriJi species. 

9. Lycium Tartaricum: Tartai^ian Box-tho}'n. Thornv; 
leaves linear, fascicled ; branches supine. This is an elegant 
sJjrub, on account of the whiteness of the branches, rods, or 
twigs, wliicli are many, a fool, or eighlecii inches long, or 
more, branched, ascending; lube of the corolla white.— 
Native of Tariary, about the Volga. See the fourth species. 

10. Lycium Capsulrtre. Thorny: leaves lanceolate, lliiu, 
smoolii ; pciluucies and calices pubescent; pericarpia capsu¬ 
lar.—Native of Mexico. 

11. Lycium Cinereum, Thorny : leaves lanceolate, smoollf; 
branches spiiiescent; peduncles very short.—Native of the 
Cape of Good llo]>e. 

12. Lycium Horritlum, Thorny: leaves obovate, fleshy, 
smooth; branches spiiicsccnt; peduncles very short.—Nufive 
of the Cape of Gimd Hope. 

13. Lycium Cocbin-thiiieusc. Unarmed; leaves oblong. 
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blunt; cjmes terminating; sttpub four feet high; flowers 
wrhite*—Native of Cochin cl kina, in woods.. 

Lifcopertlon; a genua of i be claaa^ Crypt ogam order F ungi. 
—Gunekic Character. Ft ^ ngui : ronndbh, fleshy hmi, 
becoming powdery, and opening a1 the top; seeds fl^ed to 
fiiatiienta, conne cted with the inner coat of the plant. These 
singular Fungi are described by Df. Withering: see bis 
Arrangenteni, There Is ako an^ elaborate dissertation on the 
BritL^b Stellated L.ycoperdctis, by Mr. Woodward, in the 
second volume of the Trant^cliow of the JLinnaan Socieiif of 
London, 

Lycopodium I a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order 
Misceilaniffi.— Generic Character* Frucfi ^ c&fiom : in 
the axils of the scales, drE^ested into long imbricate spihc$« or 
of the leaves Iheniselvcs, sessile* Copsufe: kidney*sbaped* 
twO'Valved, elastic, many'Seeded, V^ih none. Only six spe¬ 
cies of this genus are natives of Great Britain. See Murray's 
edrtten of the Sy.^Uma Vegeiobifium, 

Lycopsi:i; a genus of the class Petifandria, order Monogy- 
nia*— Generic Character, Caliz: ^wrianth dve-parted : 
segments oblcpuff, acute, spreading, permanent. Corofia: one* 
petalled, fuiinel-rorm; lube cyliridric, from curved bent; 
border lialf liv4?*clef:, blunt; throat closed, with five convex, 
prominent, converging scales. Stamina : fdanienta five, veiy 
smalt, at the bending of the tube of tbe corolla; antberie 
smal], covered. Pistil: germiua four; si vie filiform, the 
length of the stamina ; stigma blunt, bifid. Pericarp: none; 
calix very large, inflated* Seeds: four, longish* Obseroe, 
The essence of tins eenus consists in the curvature of the tube 
of the corolla* ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. Corotla : With 

the lube bent in,-The plants of this genus are hardy, amt 

will generally rise from scattered seeds, but do not bear trans¬ 
planting well; they arc, 

1* Lycopsis Vesicaria: Bladder-podded Wild Bughss. 
Leaves quite entire; stem prosli^te; fruiting calices in^ated, 
pendulous; rimt annual; flowera axillary, appearing in June 
and July.^Native of dry hills in the south of Europe. 

3. Lycopsis Pulla i Do7*k^oirered Wild Bug loss. Leaves 
quite entire; stem upright; fruiting calices ijiflated, peiulu- 
lous; corolla, small, dark, blackish purple.—Native of dry 
pastures in Austria and Germany. 

3* Lycopsis ALgypiiaca; Leaves 

quite entire, rugged; stems ascending; fruiting calices in¬ 
flated, pendulous. See Asperttgo ^gypliartt. 

4, Lycopsis Vuriegata; Vurirgfittd Wild BugJoss, Leaves 
repand-toolhed,callous: stem decumbent; corollas drooping; 
flowers small, bright blue, collected into small bunches-ill 
the extremity of the hrauclies. It varies with red flowers 
elegantly streaked with white.—Native of the coiiniv of Nice, 
and the island of Candia, on the walls of llie city; observed 
also on mount Hymettus, near Athens. 

o. Lycopsfs Arvensis; Siooll Wild Bngloss, Leaves lan- 
ceolnte, hispid, flowering; caliccs upright; root aniHial, sim¬ 
ple, tlbious, wliilisli. Ir is an extremely harsh, rough, and 
bristly plant; stem thick, afoot or more high; corolla sky- 
blue, varying to red and white. It has lately been recom¬ 
mended as a remedy for the anthrax, or corrosive ulcer, com¬ 
monly called a Carbuncle, by laying tiie bruised plant on the 
tumor; hut upon whose authoiily we canttoi aceriatn: for 
there seems no reason to suppose that such a plant as this 
could have any efficacy in such a disease* Wlien the plants 
grow on dunghills, their leaves are often an inch and half 
broad. It flowers from May to July*—Native of most parts 
of Europe, iji corn fields with sandy soil, and on dry banks. 

6* Lyenpsis Bullala; Bladdery leaetd Wild Bugloss. 
Leaves hinccolate-o vat hispid^ bladdery; Mem pro cum be at* 
3 


Probably this variety of the prccedkig; root amMll, 
pU.—Common ou waste grounds about NBplex,r 

7. Lycopsis OrieotaUs; Orieniai WHd Lmvcff 

ovate, quite entire, rugged; caiices upright; aiintmL—Nfftke 
of the Levant* 

H* Lycopsis Virginica; Firgininn Wild Bvr/lost. JOtm 
linear-lanceolate, clustered, tomcnloae,. soft; stem upngJit; 
perenniaL—Native of Virginia. 

LyeopNs: a genus of the class Diandria, order Bfonogyim 
— Generic Character* Calix: perianth one-tcarfed^ 
tubular, half five-clefl; segments narrow, aeale* Coroi/dj 
oue-pelalled, unequal; lube cyliudrical, tlie length of the 
calix; border four-cleft, blunt, spreading; segment* alumf 
equal, upper broader, etnar^inaie, lower smaller* Sfatiriilu: 
filaitienla two, commonly longer than the corolla, hielifikig 
to the upper segment; aiilher^c small. Pistil: g^taien fburv 
cleft; STyle filiform, straigiit, the length of the staniina; stigm 
bifid, reflex, Perrtarp : none; calix containing tbeseeda Itsr 
its bottom* Seeds: four, roundlfili, retuse. EssCRPTlAL 
Character. Corolla: four-cleft, with one division, eintr- 
giuate; siamina distant. Seeds: four, refuse-'^—■—The spe¬ 
cies are, 

1* Lycopus jEuropaaus; Wafer Horehound-, Leaves-siiHt« 
a(e-serrate; root perennial, creeping; stalks equurc; flowers 
ifidense; whorls numerous, small; corolla white: tire JoRves- 
vary, more or less hairy, and divided* It dyes blaek, and 
gives » pcrmaueiit colour to wool and silk. Gypsies are wid 
to stain their skins with it; and it would probably be esmF 
tially useful to dyers, if more regarded.—Common in altpurlll 
of Europe, on tlic banks of streams and ponds; flowering from 
July to September. The Germans call it Wof/s/uss,^ tlie 
Dutch, Wol/spooi ; the Danes, Fandmatru ^ the Swedes, 
FftrgfH; the French, Morrube A-^uaiifue, Lioope^ Fsitt A 
Loup: and the Italians, Licopo^ 

2* Lycopus Virginicus; Firginien HorehQuntf^ 

Leaves equally serrate.—^Native of Virginia. 

3. Lycopus Exaltalus; Lo/ty Wafer-Horebovnd, Leaver 
pinaaliiid, serrate at the base; stem the heiglit of a man; 
corollas fimr-elefl, white.—Native of Italy. 

4. Lycopua Pumilus, Leaves lanceolate, subserrate, g!*f* 
brous; ^tolones procumbent; flowers solitary; slenr low.— 
Found in Canada. 

5. Lyechpus Obttisifolius. Leaves lanceolate; obtusely ser¬ 
rated.— Fiumd al Hudson's Bay* 

Lygevot; a genus of the class Triandria,order Monogym. 
— Generic Character, Caliz: spatbe. one-leaful, con¬ 
volute, ovate, acumiuBle, opening downwards^ pertnaneut* 
Corolla: in pairs, placed on the germen, equal all wuyu; 
glume of the corollet two-valved, outer valve conceit, oblong;, 
acute, smaller, inner linear, narrow, twice us long, bifid, 
acute. Siamiua: (to each) fliauienlSi three, very slender^ 
flattish, long; anihertc linear. PtAtit: germen commonr to* 
both, hirsute, inferior io the corollas; style simple, flattish^ 
long; stigma simple* Pet harp: nut obhmg, extreinelybir- 
bule, two-cellcd, not opening* Seeds; solitary, line*r-oblotig* 
convex on one side* flattisb ou the other* Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Cot'olla: two on the same germen* JVwf: two- 
celled,-The only known species is, 

1. Lygeuiii Sparium; Itush haved Lygeum, or Hooded 
Maitceed. The Spaniards use it for making baskets and 
ritpes, and also for filling iheir palliasses, or lower m^ltressea*. 
They call both this and Stipa teuacisKinia, which is- used for 
the same purposes, by the name of Esparto .—It ia a native- 
of Spain, in clayey fields, where it flowers in Marofa; and 
with us in May and June. 

L^r Groit* Sc^ Elymus. 
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XyrimcAui; a genus of tbe class Pentaodria,, order Mono- 
gjaia,—GsNBBTC Characteb. Calix: periaDth live* 

. parted, acute, erect, permanent. Coro/Ia: one-petalled^ 
vbeeHhapcd; lube none; border live-parted, flat; divisions 
orate^bloDg, Stamina: fllamentafive,a^vL-shaped,opposite 
to tlie divisioiM of tbe corolla ; anthers acumiDate. PUtih 
gennea roundish ; style filifomi, the length of the stamina; 
stigma obtuse. Pmcarp: capsule globular, mucronate, one- 
celled, ten-vulved; according to Gmrtner, tive-valved. Sttds: 
very many, angular; receptacle globular, very large, dotted. 
Obteme, In some species the stamina are united at the base. 
Tlic ninth species has a five- clefi corolla, aud a five-valved 
fi-Dit. Essential Characteb> CoroUa: wheel-shaped. 
Capntk: globular, mucronate, ten valved; according to 
Gii^uer, five-valvcd, wilh Hfceptaciey free; and Saids with 
a central navel, op|>o6ite to the embryo.^—The species are, 

1. Lysiniachta Vulgaris; Common Loose-sM/e. Faniclecl: 
laceioei termioatiog; root perennial, creeping; stem three feet: 
or more higb; leaves in pai«, or three, four, or five together, 
SCMtlCp ovate, or lanceolate; corolla yeliow,^—Native of most 
puts of Europe, on tbe banks of streams, and in marshy 
meadows; flowering from the end of June to September. It 
drriTesthe EnglisIrDameLoose-s^rt^e, front tbe quality ascribed 
to it by the ancients, of quieting oxen when put upon their 
yokes. Wtlbw Herb is a name applied to it, from the shape 
of tbe leaves. This is of an astringent balsamic nature, and 
Ini the credit of being so excellent a vulnerary, that if the. 
wat^ leaves are bound about a fresh wound, they will imme 
uifltelj check the bleeding, and perform a cure in a very short 
time. Hill says, the root dried and given in powder is good 
against the whites,, tminoderate menstrual discharges, the 
bloody flux, and purgings^ The Germans call it Gelbe IVci- 
litrrlcA; the Dutch, Gemcene Wiidetich; iJie Danes, Fredios; 
the French, Lisimagui Vnl^otre ; and the 1 talians, Lisimachiff. 

together with tbe fiuh and eighth species, though not 
often admitted into gardens, because their creeping roots are 
trottbleioQie, still deserve cultivation, for the beauty of iheir 
laige flowers; especially as they will grow in moist places, 
where nothing better will thrive. 

% Lysimachia EpJiemerum; Wittow-leaved Loose-sM/e, 
Ricetnes fertniitatiDg; petals obovate, spreading; leaves ii- 
Dcar-htdccolate, sessile; root pereiiuial; stems several, upright, 
more than three feel high; corolla white.—Native of Spain. 
This, whtcli is the finest plant of the genus, may be j>ro- 
pagalfld by parting the roots in autumn; but this method 
iDCieaset il alowLy; so that the best w^ay is to sow the seeds 
upon AD eastern-aspecled border soon after they are ripe, in 
automii, Ifaen the plants will come up tlic following spring; 
hnt those which are sown in the spring w-ill not grow the same 
year* Wben they come up, they should be kept clean from 
weedi; nod if they arc too close, some of them may be drawn 
outfUd transplanted on a shady border; which will give the 
reouining planta room to grow till auluiuu, wJieti they may 
he InuuptaiJited into the borders of the flower-garden, where 
ihey are designed to flower: after which, they will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and dig the 
gfouud betweeu them every spring. It is very ornamealal for 
•hidy ^rdera, and deserves a place in every pleasure-gardei}. 
fkftghtiiig in a moist soil, where it will continue long in 
beauty, 

3k'Lysimachia Stricta; Upright Loose-stnfe, Racemes 
tmiaating; petals lanceolate, spreading; leaves lanceolate ; 
stem erect, four-cornered, smooth. After flowering, it throws 
W favlbi from the axils, which falling- off in October, pro¬ 
duce young plants in the ensuing spring.—Native of swampy 
giouiM ill North Ainericu, It increases by its bulbs, which 


it produces instead of seeds, and requires a very moist 
situation. 

4. Lysimachia Dubia; PurpUiflotvered Loose-strife, Ra¬ 
cemes terminating; petals converging; stamina shorter than 
ihe corolla; leaves lanceolate, petioled. It flowers in July 
and August.—Native of the Levant. It is propagated by 
seeds sown on a moderate hot-bed in tbe spring; often water¬ 
ing the ground, to bring up the plants, if the season shouhl 
prove warm. The glasses of the hot-bed should be shaded 
in liie heat of the day. When tbe plants are up, they should 
have a large share of fresh air admitted to (bem, and ought 
lo be frequently refreslied with water; w hen they are fit to 
remove, plant each in a separate pot, plunging each into a 
moderate hot-bed, to forward their taking new root; after 
this, inure tliem gradually to bear the open air, into which 
they should be removed at the beginning of June, and remain 
till October; when they should be placed under a common 
frame, where they may be sheltered from frost in winter; but 
always partake of free air in mild weather. The spring fol¬ 
lowing, some of the plants may be shaken out of the pots, 
and planted in borders; but a few should be put into larger 
pots, where they may flower and seed. 

6. Lysimachia Thyrsiflora; Tu/itd Loose^strife, Racemes 
lateral, peduDcied ; root perennial, creeping and spreading in 
the mud, bearded, with long fibres; stems tn tufts, jiorous, 
jointed, round, succulent; corolla small, yellow.—Native of 
many parts of Europe, in bogs, inarsiies, ponds, ditches, and 
banks of rivers. Though not common in England, it has 
been found near King's Umgley, in Hertfordshire; in York¬ 
shire; and in the isle of Anglcsea, Nortli Wales: also aloug 
the banks of the river Ballynalnucb, above tbe bridge near 
Belfiist, Ireland. 

6. Lysimachia Quadrifolia; Fovr-leaved Loose-strife, 
Leaves in fours; peduncles in fours, one-flowered; flowers 
yellow.—Native of Virginia. 

7. Lysimachia Punctata; Dotted Loose-strife. Leaves in 
fours, smbsessile; peduncles in w^horls, one-flowered; root 
perciinial, creeping ; stalks many, erect, about two feet higb. 
—Native of Virginia and Canada. 

8. Lysimachia Ciiiata; Petioles cili¬ 

ated : flowers drooping; stems oitc or two, slender, not more 
than three inches high. It flowers in tbe spring.^Native of 
France and Italy. 

0. Lysimachia Linum-Stellatum; Small Loose-strife., Ca¬ 
licos exceeding the corolla; stem upright, very much branched. 
This is au annual plant, two inches, seldom three, high, from 
a slender uhitrsh hair-like root. The leaves are short, ending 
in a fine point; flowers small, pale green, or herbaceous, stel¬ 
late.—Native of Fraoce and Italy; flowering in ilie spring. 

10, Lystmacina Ncraorum; Wood Loose-strifet or Yellow 
PimperneL Leaves ovate, acute; flowers solitary; stem 
procumbent; root perennial, witJi whitish fibres; stems several, 
roundiijh, grooved on each side alternately, smooth, red, root¬ 
ing from the lower joiuU; corolla yellow. When the flowers 
are expanded, they somewhat resemble in shape those of 
Anagallis Arveiisis, or Common JRed Pimpernel: and bence 
the botanists of former ti mes considered i t as an A nagallis. It 
diflersfrom tbe next species, to which it bears no small affinity 
in its general babit, in haviug tbe leaves more pointed, the 
floaters smaller, less bell-shaped, and on much longer pedim* 
cles, and the stalks generally redder.—Native of many parrs 
of Europe, in moist woods; flowering from June to Septem¬ 
ber: found in Charlton wood; at the ijanging wood near 
Woolwich; in Shooter's Hill wood: between Hartford road 
and Leoson heath; also between Muswell hill and Highgate; 
in Cuue wood; at Scarlet Spring, near Harefidd; in Stow and 
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Stokencburch wooJs^ in Oxforriahire; at Pychley, in North-1 
araptensliiro; and near Nottmgliam.. 

11. Lysiiiiacliia Nuinmularia; Creeping Loose-$trife, or 
Mone^wort^ Of Htrb'Fwo-pence* Leaves aubcordate ; tiawers 
solitary; stem creeping; root perennia], with simple tibrea, < 
sinking downwards; corolla yellow, about (lie same size with 
the leaves. The whole plant is smooth. Tiie leaves of this 
plant are subastringent, and slightly acid r hence Boerhaave 
recommended them in the hot scurvy and haejuorrfiages: they 
are best given in powder, in doses of ten grains. The juice 
of the leaves is a welLkiiowu remedy among country people 
for overflowing of the menses; and the roots dried and pow* 
dered are good in purgings. It is also a good antiscorbutic ; 
anil the leaves bruised, and applied to green wdutkU, speedily 
heal them. It is called Niuiimnlarta, from the leaves being 
shaped like money; hence our Mompwort, Herb Ttco-pencet 
and Two-pefin^ Grass: wliicii iiames are translated into all 
the languages of modern Europe.—-Native of most parts of 
Europe, in moist meadows; on the sides orditchc^, and under 
hedges, in moist situations; flowering in June and July# 

12. Lysrniachia Japonica; Japtm Loose-strife, Leaves sub- 
cordate; flowers usilhiry; peduntdes shorter than the leaf; 
root annual, fibrous; stem fililorm, decumbent.^Native of 
Japan, 

13. Lysimachia Angustifolia. Leaves opposite and vertL 
ciilatc, longo linear, punctated; raceme terminal, short; laci- 
niffi of the corolla oblong; flowers yellow, very small.— Found 
in Low'er Carolina. 

14. L} si mac Ilia Helerophyilu, Leaves opjmsile, linear, 
sessile, ciliated at tlie base; root-leaves snbcrbiculate; flowers 
stooping.—Grows in ^vet meadows, from Virginia to 
Georgia, 

thrum; a genua of the class Dodecandtia, order Mono- 
gynia^—OENKRic Character. Caiix: ptTmnlh one- 
leafed, cylindric, striated; with twelve teeih, alternately 
smaller. Corolla: petals six, oblong, blunlish, spreading, 
with the claws inserted into the teeth of the calix, Siamina: 
filamenta twelve, fllifomi, the length of the caiix, the upper 
ones shorter than the lower; antheree simple, rising. Pi^67: 
geriiieri oblong; style awl-shaped, the length of the stamina, 
declined; stigma orbiculate, rising. Pericarp: capsule ob¬ 
long, acuminate, straight, two celled, or otie^celled* Seeds: 
numerous, stuall. Observe, In some species, one-sixth part 
of the number is taken from the flower; others have only six 
stamina. EssrNTTIAL CHARACTER. CnUxi twelve-toothed. 
Petals: six, inserted into the calix. Capsule: two-celled, 

maay-seedtd.^-IVie species are, 

1. Lythrum Salicaria; Common or Purple Willow-herb, 
Leaves opposite, cordate-lanceolate; flowers in spikes, twelve^ 
stamined; root perctiuial, thick, branched, somewhat ^voody, 
widely extended; stem from two or three to four or six feet 
high, upright, tinged with red; corolla red purple. Dr* WL 
thering remarks, that sometimes a single antheric grows to 
one of the petals; and in tliia case, besides the twelve perfect 
stamina, a single filamentuin is fomid witJiout an aathera^, 
It is astringent; and is recommended by De Haen,and several 
other foreign physicians, in long-protracled cHarrheeas and 
dyseuteriea. A decoction, or the expressed juice, is given 
from one to three ounces. When dried and powdered, it 
imbibes a great quantity of water, before it loses its glutino^ity. 
It has been successfully used in tanning leather, and seems in 
general to remain untouched by cattle; thtmgli Sehreber 
asserts that they feed upon it. The Germans coil it Braune 
Weiderich: the Dutch, Par tyke; the French, Salicairt; the 
Italians, Saiiearia: and the Russians, Piakun. There are 
teverdi varieties of tius bamJsome plant; which deserve a place 


in large gardens and plantations, and may be easily eultivated, 
by partiog the roots in autumn; but should be planted In n 
rich soil. 

2, Lythnim Virgatum; Fine^atiched Willatu-herb* Lcnvei 
opposite, lanceolate; panicle virgate; flowers twelve-stanrined| 
in three^i; root perennial, thick: stems uprighl, panicled, 
from a foot to two feet in length.—Native of Austria, Silesia, 
and Siberia. This^ with the other hardy foreign sorts, may 
be increased in tiie same manner. When raised from seed, 
they should be sown in autumn; otherwise they will remain a 
year in the ground. 

3, LythruDi Fruttcosum; Shrubby Willoto-kerb^ Lcara 
subtomeiiCose underneath; flowers ten-stamined; corolla 
shorter than the calix; calix shorter than the genitals. Thia 
shrub has a lacerated bark ; flow^ers solitary, peduncled, snb- 
terminatiog,—Native of China. This, and most of the follow¬ 
ing species, are too tender to live in the open air. Sow the 
seeds hi pots, and plunge them into an old hot-bed: they 
will not rise, unless they are sown in autumn. Shelter tliens 
ill rough the winter, and in spring place them in a fresh liot- 
bed ; after which, treat them as other tender plants from hot 

CQUQtrics. 

4. Lyihnim Verticillatuni; Wkorled Wilfim-herb, Leave* 
opposite, toinenlose u [idem eath,subpeiio led; flowers in whorb, 

.lateral; peduncles many-flowered, very short.-^Native of 
Virginia. 

5. Ly thrum Pctiolatum; FoaMaik-leaved WiUow-Jkerhu 
Leaves opposite, linear-peticikd; flowers twelve-stamined; 
they are axillary, solilary, small, and of a pale purple colouFj 
appearing m July.—Native of Virginia. 

0. Lythrum Lineare; Linear-leaved Willow-herb, Leaves 
opposite, linear; flowers opposite, six-stanuned; stem slender^ 
about a foot high.—It flowers in June: and is a native of 
Virginia* 

7. Ly thrum Farsonsia. Leaves opposite, oval; flowers 
alternate, six-stamiued, sessile; stem difl'used: roots flliforRi: 
stem Blender, prostrate, or creeping.—Native of Jamaica 
and Hispaniola ; flowering the whole year* See tbc third 
species. 

8. Lythmin LVIelanium. Leaves opposite, ovate; flower* 
allernatc, mostly tcn-slamined; stem prostmte. This is a 
weakly plant, with a slender stem, well supplied wilh branches 
towards the top: and having a disagreeable smell, approachi>' 
ing much to that of Guinea-hen Weed, but more subtle, and 
less perceptible, when placed close to the nose. $wart 2 dis- 
liDgiiislies it by ihc aUeniate situation of the flowers*—Native 
of Jamaica. See the third species. 

1>. Lythrum Cordifolium; Heart-leaved Wilhw-herb. Leaves 
opposite, iusubses^jilc,cordate, acute, rugged; racemes termb 
nating and nxillury; flowerij teu-staniined,—^Native of Hispa¬ 
niola. See llie third species* 

10* Lytbrmn Ciliatum; Ciliated fVilhto-lmb, Leaves 
opposite, peiioled, ovate, smooth, ciliated; racemes terjni- 
□ating; flowers mostly pointing one way, ten-stamined 
Native of Jamaica. See the third species. 

11. Ly th ru in C uphea; Clammy Wiliow-kerb, Leaves oppo¬ 
site, petioled, ovate-oblong, somewhat rugged; flowers twelve- 
siauiined ; root flhrous, annual; stalk delicate, slender, round* 
upright, ten inches or a foot in height, pubescent* purple; 
branches few, alternate, simple; petals unequal, the two 
upper ones larger. It flowers in July nud August,— Native 
of America, as well as Entzil and Jamaica. See the tbiid 
species. 

12, Lythrum Triflorum; TAree^^owered Willow-herb* Very 
smooth: leaves opposite, subsessile, lanceolate* entire; pedun¬ 
cles a ^sillary, opposite; bead three-flowered; root perenuiaL 
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Thu«p«oiefj««ai]lydi9t]i]gui«hedlToin the rest, by its hHforai 
pedoneUi^ teiminitcd bftm lanocokte^cb&nneJted spread iug 
Dfwsttff longer than the and between these three 

mgalir drmrTi, on short pedicels, blue and stnaJL Jussieu 
bfm«er doubta whether it really belongs to this genus.— 
Nitivejof Anierica. See the third species^ 

IS.-Lythriiiii Pemphis. Shrubby, hirsute: leaves opposite, 
oUoBg, entire; flowers asillary, peduncled, solitary; capsule 
out found hoTiaoDtalty. This is a hoary shrub.— 

Found on the coast of Ceylon; and by Forster, in tbe island 
of Tcautea, in the South Sea. See the third species. 

14 . 'Lytbmui Raoeffioanin. Difiiised; leaves opposite, pe- 
tided, ovate; nccnies tenninating; flowers opposite.—Native 
of South America. See the third species. 

^ Ifr, Lythnim Dipetaluin. Hiepid^viacid: leaves in threes, 
or oppoHtia^ aeasile^ ovate: flowers axillary, nodding, two- 
pcWM; pt^U lorg^ iiiMrted into the upper margin of the 
oalix, eiaotj obovate, violet or blue. The flowers, which arc 
budsoiK, render this a very distinct species.^Native of 
Soufth Anartea. See the third species. 

-16* L^hinm Hyssopifolia; Hffssop-Ieawd Withw^hcrb* 
]>avui ihatiiate, linear; flowers six-stamined ; root annual; 
■tema-pmtntcv ttiffisb, simple, or branched, only near the 
root it^-ltke; colour of the flowers blue. Linneus says, 
potpleand while at the base; Mr. Miller, light purple; and 
kiDoher describei the petab as rose-coloured. Villars says, 
fhc laivat are veiy bittevt It is generally called Grass Poiy^ 
or Bed^ Hyssop *—Native of many parts of Europe, 
at Geiiiiaay» ^witzarhuid, Austria, France, Italy, and Eng* 


land, in wet meadows, watery ()laces, and especially where 
water stagnates in winter; but it does not seem to be very 
common any where. With us it is found on Hounslow Heath; 
between Stainea and Laleham; on Histon, Hinton, and Fe- 
versbam Moors; and at Oahington, in Cambridgeshire; on 
the Banbury Road, from Oxford, near the first turnpike- 
gate; at Feversbam, In Kent, in the ditches near the abbey- 
pond; near the Wheat-sheaf, five miles beyond Huntingdon, 
oo the north road; and about Wilford, in Northamptonshire: 
It flowers in July. Being annual, it must be raised from seeds, 
like the next species; but they are seldom admitted into 
gardens. 

17. Lythrum Thymifolta; Thyme-leaved Wiliowherbs 
Leaves alternate, linear; flowers four-stamilied ; rootaonua], 
very like the preceding, but only half or oue-tbird of tbe size; 
petals commonly four, rose-coloured. It flowers in August. 
—Native of the south of France, Italy, and Silesia, in moist 
meadows and ditches. See the preceding species; of which 
Krocker suspects it to be a variety. 

18. Lythnim Americanum; S^th American fPiUow-herb, 
Leaves oblong-ovate, below opposite, above alternate; flowers 
six-stamined; root woody, from which arise two or three 
slender stalks upwards, of two feet high.—Found at La Vera 
Cruz. See the third species. 

19. Lythrum Alatum, Plant very smooth; Leaves oppo¬ 
site, ovate-oblong, acute, subcordated at the base; flowers 
axillary, solitary, sessile, bexandrous, small, purple.—grows 
from three to four feet in height; and is found in Lower 
Georgia. 


M AB 

JHABA: a genus of the class Dioscia, order Triandria. 
— Gbmbric Cbaracter. Mate, Calix: perianth semL 
trifid; divisions acute, villose. Corolla: one-petal led, tubu¬ 
lar, villose on (he outside; tube cyllodric, longer than the 
oalix; border trifid; divisions ovate, thickish, upright. Sta- 
mfed : filamcntu three, filiform, shorter than the calix ; antberae 
erects ovate. Pistil: rudiment globular, subsesstle, in the 
oentteofthe flower. Female* Calix: periautb inferior, per- 
auiMDt, as in the males. Corolla and undescribed. 

PoHcm t drupe superior, ovate, oblong, two-celled; cells 
twiMeeded. Skeds: nuts two, oblong, three-sided, some¬ 
what convex at the back, with two plane sides. Essential 
GhabACTBB. Calis: tnfid. Female, Corolla: 

trifid* superior, two-celled.—~The only known 

ipeciet b, 

1. Mabt Elliptica. Leaves alternate, on very short petioles, 
fUiptio, veined, very smooth; peduncles axillary, short, often 
thi^flowered; flowers small, and singular, having the outside 
of the oalix and corolla more villose than any of the plant. 
Tbeiw to another species, or variety, which Forster calls Maha 
because the drupe or fruit is three times the size of 
tbe other; having three-sided kernels in the cells, which are 
tesgb Rod insipid: they are however eaten by the inhabitants, 
■ad were brourtt for sale to our p^ple.—The inbabitants of 
the Friendly Islands, of which it is a native, plant it about 
thdr bouses^ 

Hiico; R genus of the class Monmeia, order Polyandria, 
—Gbwbbic CffARACTEB. Male* one-leafed, five¬ 

toothed, acute. Corolla: none. Stamina: filamenta nine to 
twelve, huerted into the boltom of the calix; antherse round- 
hb, Amafe* Catixt perianth one-Ieated, upright, five- 


M A C 

toothed, acute. Corolla: none* Pfrii7: genneit oblong, 
subtrjgonal, longer than the calix; style long: Jussieu asks, 
if it not rather three styles glued together? stigmas three, 
filiform, revolute, or twisted spirally. Pericarp: capsule 
covered with a (hick bark, roundish, tricoccous, three-celled; 
cells bivalve, bursting elastically. Seeds: solitary, roundish. 
Essential Ch aractbk. one-leufed, five-toothed. 

Corolla: none. Male. Filamenta: nrtic to tweUe, inserted 
into the bottom of the calix* Female* Germeb and style 
one; stigmas three, revolutc; capsule covered with a thick 
bark, fhree-celled, tbrec-seeded*-The species are, 

1. MabeaPiriri. Leaves ovate-obioug, acuminated ; trunk 
about six feet high, and about six inches in diaroeter: from 
this trunk rise, to a great height, several twiggy branches, 
wliich spread and catch upon the neighbouriog trees* The 
flowers are borne in great numbers on the tops of the branches, 
ranged in a long panicle; the upper part of which sustains 
the male, and the lower the female flowers, which are about 
six or eight in number* All tJie parts of tlm shrub yield a 
milky juice. The Creoles and Negroes use the smaller 
branches for pipes; hence the tree is called Pipe-w^ood, (Bois 
d Calumet .)—Native of Guiana* 

2. Maben Taquari* Leaves ovate, obtuse, marked with 
red veins beneath. It diflers from the preceding, iu having 
a reddish bark, and larger leaves and fruit.—Native of 
Guiana, where it is used for (he same purposes as the 
former. 

Macaw Tree. See Cocos. 

Macedonian Parsley. See Bubon. 

Macrocnemum; a genus of the class Pentandria, order 
Monogynla.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth onc- 
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leered, superior, turbinate, ve-tootbed^ permancat. Corolla : 
one*petalied, somcwJiat belUsbaped, five-clcft, Division^,' 
ovate, upngbt. Stamina : filament a five, awl-sliaped, vttlose, 
shorter than tbe corolla; antberae ovate, compressed, m the 
jaws of the flower* Phiil: germen inferior, conical; stj?Ie 
simple, the length of the stamina; stigma tbickish, two-lobed. 
Pericarp: capsule oblong, turbinate, two-celied, two-valved. 
Seeds: very many, imbricate* Essential Character- 
Coreflu: bell*shaped. two-celled, two-valved, with 

the valves gaping outwardly at the sides. Seeds: imhricate. 
“—The species are, 

1. Macrocnemum Jaiuaicensei A small tree, with a branch^ 
ing smooth trunk; branches tong, loose, round, and w^rled; 
leaves approximating towards the upper part of tbe branchlels, 
petioLed, opposite, large, oblong, with a short point, entire, 
nerved, smooth on both sides; flowers in a sort of panicle; 
corollas rather large, of a yetlowish green. It generally rises 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet.—Native of the southern 
part of the island of Jamaica, on the banks of rivulets. 

2- Macrocnemum Coccioeutn. Racemes with elliptic 
coloured leaves; leaves lanceolate, elliptic. This is a tree, 
with hairy branches; corolla funuebforoi.—Found in the 
island of Trinidad by Von Rohr. 

3p Macrocnemum Caiididissiinuin. Corymbs trichotomous, 
with roundish leaves; leaves ovate. This is a tree, with 
round, smooth, opposite branches, jointed at top, compressed, 
dilated under the leaves; capsule oblong-—Found by Von 
Uohr in the neighbourhood of St. Martha. 

MacrolobiuTA; a genus of the class Triandria, order Mono- 
gyuia.— Generic Character, Calix: perianth double, 
outer twodeaved; leaflets opposite, ovate-oblong, fastened to 
the base of the inner; inner one-lea fed, turbinate, short; 
mouth oblique, five-toothed- Corolla: five-petal led, un¬ 
equal; upper petal very large, upright, clawed, oblong, blunt, 
concave, waved, inserted into ilie inner perianth; lower 
petals four, seduII, ovate, spreading, fastened to the inner 
perianth above. SlaTnina ; filamenta four, inserted into the 
inner perianth; one short, barren, under the great pelal; 
three very loug^ filifortn, anthera^-beariug, faslened below the 
smaller petals; an therse four-corue red. Phtil: gernieik pedi- 
ceJled, ovate; style fill form; stigma blunt. Pericarp: 
legume ovate, compressed, coriaceous, one-celled. Seed: 
single, roundish, compressed* Essential Character. 
Calix: double; outer two-leaved ; inner one-leafed* Petals: 
five; upper very large, the four oliicr very small, equal- 
Germen: pedicelled. Lte^vme* -The species are 

3. Macrolobiuui Votiapa- Leaves binate; legume sharp 
on one side, and iwo-wiuged. This is a branching tree, sixty 
feet high, with flowers of a pale violet colour at the ends of 
the branches.—Found in the large forests of Guiana. 

2. Macrolobium Almira. Leaves binare; legume rounded 
on all sides- This tree is much branched, has a thick trunk 
rising to eighty feet high. The hark is reddish, thick, and 
wrinkled.—Native of South America. 

3. Macrolobium Oulea. Leaves two-paired. This tree, 
which is very branchy at lop, rises to the height of fifty feet 
“Native of the forests of Guiana. 

Mad Apple> See Solanttm* 

Madder, See Ruhia^ 

Madtoorf. See Alyssum, 

31agjiolia; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Poly- 
gynia.—GENERIC Character. Calix: perianth three- 
leaved ; Jcafleis ovate, concave, petal-shaped, deciduous. 
Corolla: petals nine, oblong, concave, blunt, narrower at the 
base. Stamina: fi I amenta numerous, short, acuminate, com* 
pressed, inserted into the common receptacle of the piatillti 


below the germina; anthene linear, fastened on cacb side to 
the margin of the filamenta. Pistil: germtoa itumcioiu, 
ovate-obioDg, two-celled, covering a club-shaped rec^tacle; 
styles recurved, contorted, very abort; stigmaa longitudinal 
of the style, villose. Pericarp: strobile ovate, covered 
with capsules, which are compressed, roundish, scarcely 
imbricate, clustered, acute, one-celled, two-valv^, aeastt^ 
opening outwards, permanent. Seeds: Pvo or one, rouodUb, 
berried, hanging by a thread from the sinus of each scale of 
the strobile. Observe, The germina are two-celled and two- 
seed ed ; the ripe capsules one-celled, two-valved. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Calix: three-leaved. Pefd£t; nine. 
Capsule: one-celled, two-valved, berried, pendtdouK 

--The species are, 

1. Magnolia Grandiflora; JUiurel-leaved MagnoHa*. Leavefi 
perennial, oblong, tomentose underneath; petals obovmle. 
The trunk of this tree is straight, two feet or more in diame¬ 
ter, rising to above seventy or eighty feet, dividing jdIq oiany 
branches, which form a large regular head. The flowers are 
produced at the ends of the branches; they are very large^ 
and composed of eight oi ten petals, narrow at their fao^ 
but broad, rounded, and a little waved at their extremities; 
they spread open very wide, are of a pure white colour, and 
have an agreeable scent. In its native country it begins to 
flower in .May; the flowers coulinue a long time, perfuming 
the woods with their odour during the greatest part of the 
summer; but in England it seldom begins to flower till the 
middle or end of June, and does not conltnue long in beauty. 
—Native of Florida and Carolina. This, with all the other 
species, is best propagated by seeds, procured from the 
places of their natural growth, which should be put up in 
sand, and sent over as soon as possible; for if they are kept 
long out of the ground, they rarely grow, and therefore 
sbouLd be sown as soon as tliey arrive. It is a good way to 
sow them in pots, and plunge them into an old botched of 
tanner's bark* 'They may also be raised from layers and 
cuttings; but do not then thrive so welt, or grow so large, as 
those raised from seed. To increase them by Jayers, choose 
the young pliable shoots, giving them a geutic twist, or a slit. 
It may be done either in spring or autunm. Some may root 
the tiist year, but more probably not till the second. Take 
them ofl'in March, plant them in pots, and plunge them in a 
moderate hot-bed fora month or two, and thus they will make 
good plants by autumn* Shelter them during winter for a 
year or two, and then plant them in the full gfouud. For 
cuttings, take young shoots of the preceding year; in March 
or April, plant them in pots up to the brim in a hot-bed; water 
and shade them occasionally; and when they are rooted, 
inure them by degrees to the open air* 

2- Magnolia Plumieri; Plumier^s Magnolia, Leaves per¬ 
ennial, ovate-roundisli, smooth on both sides.—Native of ibe 
island of St. Lucia, Martinico, and Guadaloupe. See the 
preceding species* 

3- Magnoliii Glauca; Swamp Alagnolia, Leaves ovate- 
oblong, glaucous underneath. It grows about fifteen or six- 
teeu feet high. Tiie flowers arc produced iu May and Jui|e^ 
at the extremity of the branches; they are white, and have 
an agreeable sweet scent; and have only six concave petal*. 
After these are past, the fruit increases \o the size of a walnut, 
with its cover of a conical shape ; the seed is about the size of 
a kidney-beau. In America this tree is kuown by the names 
of White Laureit Swaoip Sassafras^ and Btaver Tree^ It 
has the last name, because the root is eaten as a great .dainty 
by beavers, who arc caught by nieans of iL—These trees are 
natives of the woods of Amenca, and may be discovered by 
the scent of the blossoms at the distance of three quarters of 
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a mile, if tbc vitu) be favourable; and while the^ are in 
flower, is eioeedingly pleasant to travel in the woods, 
dpecnHy in Ihe evcoiDg: the^ retain their flowers three 
wwi^ tad even longer. The berries also look very handsome 
when they are ripe^ being of a rich red colour, and hanging 
in buDcbes'on^sierider fhreadsp Coughs, and other diseases 
the bi«9t, are said to be' cured by putting these berries 
into hfandy, and giving a draught of the liquor every morn¬ 
ing: which is also reputed to be salutary in consumptions. 
A decoction of the bark also, or an infusion of it fn brandy, 
n not only supposed to cure pectoral diseases, but to assuage 
latfrliit pains and heat, and cure dysenteries. For colds, 
they oodumonly boil the branches in water. The wood, which 
h while and spongy; is used for joiners' planes.—This tree, 
in our climate, requires a moist loamy soil. For further pur- 
ticulan, see the first species, 

4, Hagnolia Obovata, Leaves obovate, parallel, nerved, 
and nettra underneath.—Native of Japan, 

6* MagnoliaTomenlosa. Leaves elliptic, fomentose under¬ 
neath. Tfait and the preceding species are cultivated by die 
lapanesc fbrtbe elegance of their flowers.—Native of Japan, 

6^ Magnolia Acuminata; Blue Magnotia. Leaves ovate- 
oblongt acuminate; the flowers appear early in spring, they 
■re composed of twelve large bluish-colonred' petals; the fruit 
is about three inches tong, somewhat resembling a small 
cucumber; whence the North Americans call it Cucumbtr 
IVee* 'The wood is of a fine grain, and an orange colour.— 
—Native of North Amerjca, 

^4 Magnolia Trrpetala; Umbrella Magnolia, or Umbrella 
7Vw« Leaves lanceolate; outer petals hanging down ; trunk 
slender, from skteen to twenty feet high ; the leaves are often 
from twelve to fifteen inches long, and five or six inches wide, 
narrowing to a point at each extremity, placed at the ends of 
tbe branches in a circular manner, somewhat like an umbrella; 
tod hence the name: the flowers are composed of ten, eleven, 
or twelve large oblong white petals, the outer ones hanging 
down; the wood is soft and spongy; and the leaves drop otf 
tube beginning of winter.—Native of Norih America. 

8, Magnolia Macrophylla. Branches pithy, fragile ; leaves 
vfiy large, glaucous nndemeatli; petals six, ovate, obtuf^e. 
This amall stately tree has extremely targe leaves, and \vhite ; 
flomra, tinged with red at the bottom, and larger than those ' 
of the first species.—It grows in die deep forests of Tenassee, 
and IS one or tbe most ornamental trees America produces. 

8, Magnolia Cordata. Leaves cordate, siibtomentose; 
petals huiceolate-oblong, acute; flowers yellow,—Found on 
dry ridges of mountains, iu Upper Carolina and Georgia. 

- 10. Magnolia A uric nlata^ Leaves large, obovate-lanceolatc, 
■ante, glaucous underneath, cordated at tlie base, auriculate; 
lobd mpproximate; petals ovate, acute, subttngujculate; 
flowers yellowish-white, Jarge.—Found in the Alleghany 
Boanlaii^ from the head waters of the Susquehanna to 
Onolim. The bark of this sjiecies is esteemed a valuable 
mediciiK, particularly in mtermitting fevers; from which 
drcumsta&ce it ii, in some places, known bv the name of 
JiuHan Pfyaie^. 

It. Magnolia Pyramidata. Leaves rhombotdahoboval, ab- 
tuplly acutc^ subcoidate, auticuletc; Lobes divaricate; pelals 
lanecolatej somewhat acute. Pursh observes, that diis tree 
iuB been eenerally confounded with tbe preceding; from which 
it not only ditfera as above, but iti habit, being of a more 
upri^it^tamidal growth, and the leaves not one^fotirch ihc 
•!« of that species.—Native of the western parts of Carolina 
and Georgm. 

• genus of the class Pentandria, order Penta- 
gyun^GBNBBlcCHARACTBB. Cs/i'x; perianth onc-leafed, 
Ta. 


five'cleft, belbsbaped, wtih awl-shaped longer teeth; perma¬ 
nent. Corolla: petals five, heart-shaped, oblong, spreading, 
twice as long as the caiix; nectaries five, obcordalc, p^db 
celled, surrounding the gcrmeii, shorter than the csdix. Sta¬ 
mina: fifatnenta five, capillary, placed on flie nectary, united 
at the base, shorter than the cafix; anthcrae oblong, acumi¬ 
nate, erect. Phiil: gcrmen subpedieclkd, obovatc, live¬ 
angled; styles five, brisTte>shnped, erect, the Icoffth of Ihe 
petals; stigmas simple. Pericarp: capsule ovate, five celled. 
Seed ^: few, kidney-fonn. Observe^ It has a very f;reat artiuity 
to Hermannia, but their nectaries cannot be combined iu the 
same character Essential Chahacter. Calir: five- 
toothed. Petals: five. Nectary: five, obconfale, plflcecl 
under Ihc filamenla. Capsule: five-celled.-The spe¬ 

cks are, 

1. Malieruiu Verticillata ; Whorl-leaved Maftcrm/t, Leaves 
in whorls, linear; stem shrubby, difl'nsed, with filiform 
branches; corolla yellow.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. They may be increased by cuttings. 

Mahernia Piniiata; JVing-ltaved Mahernia. Leaves 
three-parted, pinuatifid ; stem shrubby, near three feet high, 
sending out many delicate branches, covered with a reddish 
bark; the flowers come out from the side of the blanches 
in small clusters, they are of a lively red when they first open, 
and liaiig down like little belts, commonly two together, 
appearing from June to August and September.—Native of 
I the Cajie of Good Hope. It may be increased by cuttings. 

8. Muhernia Incisa; Culdeat'td Mokernia^ Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, gashed. In point of size and mode of growth, this 
; beautiful species comes near to the preceding; but diflers 
essentially in the singular hispidiiy of its stalks, Ihe form of 
its leaves, and the colour uf its flowers. Tbe flowers, when 
ill bud, arc of the richest crimson; as they open, tliey Jncline 
to a deep orange, and finally become yellowish.—Native of 
tlie Cape of G«od Hope It may be increased by cuttinga. 
Mahoganp Tree, See SwUfenia, 

Maideritiair, See Adiantwm and Aspkntum, 

Maidenhair Tree* See ^infeeo* 

Maiden Plum* Sec Comocladia Integrifolia* 

Alaithes, See Anthemh. 

Mai thee. Red* See Adonis* 

Alaiabar 1^’ightsbade* See Baselia^ 

AJafabar Nut* See Justicia. 

Alaiachodendrum; a genus of the class Monadelpbia, 
orderPolyaudria.— Generic Character. Cafij: |>crjanth 
one-leafed, deeply five-cIcft; divisioua lanceolate, acute, per¬ 
manent. Corolla: petals five, roundish, erose, spread rug, 
equal, large. Stamina: filamenta mmierous,capillary,uniting 
at bottom info a short cylinder, sljorler than the corolm; 
anthertc kidney-form. Pistil: germen pear-shaped, penta¬ 
gonal, villose; styles five, creel, the length of the stamina; 
stigmas globular. Pericarp : capstules live, ovate-acuminate, 
coudunatc, two-valved. Seeds: solitary, ovate, three-sided. 
Essentiai. Character. Calix: simple. Gcrmen pear- 
shaped, pentagonal; styles five. five, one-seeded. 

-Tl^e species are, 

1. Malachodcudrum Ovatum. Leaves ovate, smooth; stem 
arhorescent, branchy, a fatfiuin or more in height; corolla 
two inches long, yellow, or wliitisli. 

2. Malachodciidrum Corchoroides. Leaves villose; stem 
shrubby, a foot and lialf high; flowers email and yellow^ 

Malachra; a genus of the class Monadelphia, order Poly- 
andria. —Generic Ch/uacteh. Calix: perianth com¬ 
mon mostly five-flowered, three or five leaved, large; lelflett 
cordate, acute, permanenl; chafls bristle-shaped, sel round 
the proper pelianths; pcrUuih proper ouedeafed, bell-shaped, 
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imall, five-cleR, permaii£:nt* Corolla: prop^r^ petals five, 
obovate, entire^ fastened at bottom to the tube of the ita- 
mina. Stamina < filameata many, conjoined below into a 
tube^ above loose^ gaping along the whole surface of the 
c^flindcr; ant lierae kidney-form* Pistil: germen orbicular ;| 
style cylindric, ten-cieft; stigmas globular* -Pericarp; cap* 
aule roundish, divisible into five c«lb, compressed on one 
side, gibbous on the other. Seeds: solitary, roundish, angu¬ 
lar, Obserte. The divisions of the style, and the stigmas, are 
twice as many as the capsules* Essential Character, 
Cofir; common tbree-leaved, many-flowered, larger; arili 
five, one-seeded,-The species arc, 

1* Maiachra Capitatu; Heart-leaved Mttlachra. Heads 
peduncled, three*leaved, seven-fiowered; stem thick, erect, 
two feet high, rough, as is the whole plant; corolla yellow* 
—Native of marshy places in the Caribbee Ulauda* 

2, Malachra Radiata. Heads pednncied, five-leaved,many- 
flowered; leaves palmate; stem tender, round, whitish green, 
covered with rufous pungent hairs; corolla purplish,—Native 
of marshy places in St, Domingo, 

3, Maiachra Bracteata. Leaves palmate; beads many* 
flowered; flowers very small, and bracteated, -Native of 
America* 

4, Malaebra Fasciata, With serrate three-lobed leaves, 
the lowest fivedobed; llie common involucre three-leaved, 
and about five-flowered; stenj single, six feet high, and twice 
the thickness of the thumb,—Native of America, 

6- Maiachra Akseifolia, With five-tobed leaves, cordate 
at the base; the common involucre five*leaved, and about 
ten-flowered; stem single, six feet high, upright, an inch 
thick.—Native of Martinico* 

Mala^icia; a genus of the class Gynandria, order Diandria. 
—Generic Character. Calix: spathesnoiie; perianth 
none* Corolla; petals five, three outer, of which two upper, 
one lower, lanceolate, blunt, spreading; two inner linear, 
acute, reflex about the germen; nectary in the middle of the 
coroUa, less than the petals, concave, with concave margins, 
cordate, acuminate behind, bifid ia front. Stamina: anthers 
two, ovale, scarcely pedicelled, inserted into Uic pitcher of 
the pistil, at the edge, sitting on two little excavations at the 
bottom* Pistil: germen pedicelled, somewhat rylindric, 
inferior; style a pitcher in the middle of the nectary, halved, 
very short, spreading, bearing the stamina on its hinder mar¬ 
gin ; stigma before the little excavations, near the antherse* 
Poricai^: capsule pedicelled, oblong, three-keeled, one- 
celled, opening under the keeb, cohering at top and bottom* 
^<ft; extremely minute. Essential CHARACTER. Nec- 
one-kafed, concave, cordate, acuminate backwards, 

bifid in front, cherishing the geniuls in the middle*-The 

species are, 

1* Malaxis Spicata, Scape quadrangular; flowers in spikes* 
—Native of Jamaica* 

2* Malaxts Umbelliflnra* Scape qiiinquangutar; flowers 
umbelJed.—Native of Jamaica. 

Male Balsam Apple, See Momordiea. 

Mallow, See Maha, 

Mallowt Jews\ See Corchorus, 

Mallow, Marsh* See Althaea* 

Mallow^ Indian, See Sida* 

Mallow Dree. See havatera, 

MaUoUf^ Venice, See Hibisetia, 

AJalops: a genu$of the class Monadelphta, order Polyaa- 
dria,—G eneric Character* Calix: perianth double, 
outer'three-leaved, broader; leaflets cordate, acute, perma¬ 
nent, inner one-leafed, half five-cleft, more erect, permanent. 
Corolla: petals five, obcordate, pr»moi^, spreading, fast¬ 


ened to the tube of the stamina at the baie« 
menta numerous, at the bottom united into a tubo; above, ati 
and below the apex of the tube, separate and loose; aatbaril 
almost kidney-form. Pistil: germiua roundish; style riquplfp 
the length of the stamina; stigmas many, simpl^ fiiislta- 
shaped* Pericarp: capsule roundish, many-ctUed; celkw 
many as there are stigmas, angloEDerat^ into a hcmL Soodoz 
solitary, kidney-form* Essential ChabACTBB* 
double, outer three-leaved* Arils: glomerated, 

-The species are, 

1* Malope Malacoides* Leaves ovate-crenaU. 
above* The whole plant mucb reaembles iheUallowi |hi| 
diflers from it, in having the cells coUecled into a 
somewhat like a Black berry. ^Native of Tuicanjand Baring# 
It is propagated by seeds sown in the place where they ore 
designed to remain; for it does not bear tmafpkatiipg wdL 
If these seeds be sown upon a warm border in Aagiut, the 
plants will frequently stand through the winter, tA ^wer 
early tlie following season; so that good aeedi may be obtained: 
but those which are sown in the spring rarely ripen the aaBUI 
year in England: and these plants bring laige, ar^ oAe^ 
destroyed in winter, unless they are sheltered under a ftiiae* 
II only coutinues two or three years* 

2* Malope Parviflora. Cal ices simple; leaves subcordatc. 
even; peduncles scarcely longer tbao the petiole; root annual; 
stem very mucb branched, spreading, red, suhvtUose, a foot 
high; flowers axillary; corolla hemispherical,—Native of 
Peru* For its propagation and culture, see the preceding* 

Malpighia : a genus of the class Decandria, order Trrgy- 
nia*—G eneric Character* Calix: perianth five-leaved, 
erect, very small, permanent, converging. There are two 
melliferous glands, oval and gibbous, fastened to the calicino 
leaflets, on the outside, and at the boMom. C^Ua: petals 
five, kidney form, large, plaited, ciliate, spreading, concave^ 
with long linear claws* Stamina: filamenta ten, broadlib. 
awl-shaped, erect, placed in a cylinder, united below.'emtlJ; 
autherse cordate. Pistil: germen roundish, very small; 
styles three, filiform; stigmas blunt* Pt 7 icarp: berry glo* 
bular, torulose, large, one-celled* Seeds : three, bony, oblong, 
blunt, angular, with an oblong blunt kernel. Obstrov* The 
third species has only a single style* Essential Cua^ 
racter* Calix: five-leaved, with melliferous pores on tba 
outside, at 1 be base; petals five, roundish, with claws; berry 
one celled, three-seeded-The species are, 

I* Malpighia Glabra* Smocth-kaved Barbadoes Cherrf, 
Leaves ovate, quite entire, smooth; peduncles umbellcd*!— 
This tree grows to the height of fifleeu or sixteen feet, erect, 
divided into very delicate slender branches; flowers In axil¬ 
lary and termiiiatiug bunches or umbeb, on peduncles half 
an inch long, and about four flowers on each; petala rots- 
coloured, or bright purple; fruit red, round, smooth-skinaad. 
the size of a cherry,—This tree is planted in most gardena nf 
the West fudies. where the fruit is esteemed* This, witk all 
its coogeuere, are propagated by seeds, which roust be sown 
; upon a good hot-bed in the spring; and when the phnia are 
fit to transplant, they must be each put into a separate siiuiU 
: pot filled with rich earth, and plunged into a hot bed of lanw 
I Iter's bark; where they must be treated in the same luanaer 
' as other tender plants from the same country* For the tint 
i two winters it will be proper to keep them id the bark-bed to 
! the stove; but afterwards they may be placed tipon staoda io 
the dry-stove in winter, where they may he kept iu a temperati* 
warmth; in which they will thrive much better than to a 
greater heat* They must be watered two or threa tiroes & 
week, while placed in the dry-stove; but it must not be given 
to them ia large quaotities* 
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9L Mldpighia PpniciAilii; Ponugranaie-hawd Barbadoea 
Gitrrjf, Lnvcn ovat^, quite entire, smooth; petiuncles one- 
flomied; itnlk shrubby, ten or twelve feet bigh, dividing 
into feuetil slender aprming branches, covered with a light 
brown imA ; ooroUa pale tme-coloured.—Native of the West 
ladici. 

9* fthlfMgfaia Nitiifai; S&iuing-leiived Barbadcet Cherrj^a 
l^vqfl laoceolntet quite entire, smooth; spikes lateral; shrub 
hj^b; stent upright, round, even; branches decus- 
•iImIj upright^ lonnd, covered with a shiaing bark ; flowers 
podvwdedt jctlow.—^Native of Ihe West Indies. 

4. Mltl^hjiFai zinett* Leaves oblong-ovate, entire, silky, 
fMiWg vraerneatht peduncles tbree-parted, umhelted.-^ 
Ifgtive of the West Indie*. 

& Ifalptghia Lucida. Leaves obovate, wedge-form, quite 
^jtir^ jMfvdess, ahioing; peduncles tenninaling, many-flow- 
efqd*~Ni|Uve of the West Indies. 

^ UWpigfaia Ureas; Stin^ng Barbadott Cherry^ Leaves 
pUpog-qva^ witfa rigid dt*cumbent bristles underneath; 
pedoDclaa one^flovrered, aggregate. Tins shrub rises with a 
Vtroog upright stem about three feet high, covered with a 
browii bark, a^iidingoMt several side-branches, which grow 
erect,—Native of th^e West India Islands; where it is called 
Cow^e Chmjf by the English. 

7* Malpighia AngusHfolia; Narrcw4eaved Barhadoft 
CAerry. Leaves Ijaear-ianceobte, with rigid decumbent 
bristles on both sides; peduncles umbelled; stalk shrubby, 
seven or eight feet high,—Native of iJie West Indies. 

8. Malpighia Crassifolia; Thick-leared Barbndoes Cherry. 
Leaves ovale, quite entire, tomentose underneath; racejue^ 
Unainatuig,—Native of the West India Islands and Guiana. 

8* Malpighia Coriaceai Leaves ovate, acute, entire, smooth 
on both sides; racemes terminaliug, spiked. This tree rises 
frequently to the height of thirty or forty feet or more.— 
Native of Jamaica, where it is common on the tower hills of 
liguttnei. Brown calls il the Locust Berry Tree. 

10.. Malpighia C^n^^QvnVfBt^wny-fearedBarbadoeeCherry. 
Leaves oblong, blunt, pubescent; racemes axillary, com- 
pound*:—N^ve of the West Indies. 

11« Malpighia Verbasci^lia; i\I^ikm*/€av^d Barb/idoes 
Cherry, Leave* lanceolate-ovate, lomeutosc, quite entire; 
noenie* terminating; raceme* long, villq^,—Native of South 
Annerica. 

|2. Malpighia Aquifidia ; HoUy^UitvedBarbadoes CAetr^. 
Lcove* lancwliate, toutb-spiny, hispid underneath,—Found 
in the iile of Cuba, 

19, Afulpighia Cocoigera, Leaves sutevate, tooth-spiny; 
pt«lk thick, two or three feet high.—Native of the West 

IkU^ 

Ualpif hia Martioiceneis. Leave* ovate, with decuai- 
^Dt ligtd bijflle* uadenieath.—Fouad by Jacquin in Mar- 
dnioo. 

19. AUpi^faiw Dipbylla. Leave* oval, smoolh; racemes 
teimi ngfI lly; flowen yelliitf; berries red,—Found near Car- 

10. BlalMgb iaOdorata, Leaves ovale, emarginate, tomen- 
Um on both aide!: racemes axiltaiy, 11 is an upright shrub, 
ti|jbt i«ct high; flower* sweet, amdling like those of ydlow 
Lqpintt yellow; berriesorange-cotoured.—Found near 
Cittbagena* 

17 * Mi^igbin Onndifolia, Leaves lanceolatiyoblong; 
Ojo^tPf* t^rymbodt biliary. This is a small tree, ten feet 
higbi upright, ind having a haodsome head; petal* yellow. 
^fMvg pf Martiaioo. 

109 HilpjgbiU' Altisaimae Leave* laucoohite, ferruginous 
uimtRsalbp wpooth above, quite entire; la^me* Unniitating, 
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upright. This tree is thirty feet high, or more, with an 
upright trunk, and a pyramidal elegant head; flowers yellow, 
sweet, in long racemes, not unlike those of the Horse Cbes- 
nut. The wood is white. It is common in Martinico, where 
the natives call it Boh tan^ the bark being ht for tanning 
leatlier. 

Maha; a genus of the class Monadelphia, order Polyaa* 
dria.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth double; 
outer three-leaved, narrower; leaflets cordate, acute, per- 
manent; inner onedeafed, half five-cleft, larger, broader, 
permanent; corolla petals five, obcordate, prsmorse, flat, 
fixed to the tube of the stamina at the base. Siamina: fila- 
menta numerous, united below into a tube, seceding, and 
loose at the top and surface of il; antherm kiiluey-form. Pt's- 
tii: germen orbicular; style cyhndric, short; stigmas very 
many, bristly, the length of the style* Pericarp: capsule 
roundish, composed of very many cells, (as many as there are 
stigmas,) two-valveci, placed in a whorl about a columnar 
receptacle, finally falling. Seeds: solitary, very seldom two 
or three, kidney-form* Essential Chaeacter* Calix : 
double 1 outer three-leaved* Capsule: many* united in a 

depressed whorl, one-celled, one-seeded.-The species are, 

•■JFirA undivided Leouc*. 

1* Malva Spicata; Spiked Maliow. Leaves cordate, cre- 
uale, tomentose; spikes oblong, rough-haired; stem pale 
green, two or three feet high, branched. It flowers in Sep¬ 
tember and October.—Native of Jamaica. Sow the seeds of 
the hardy sorts at the end of March, upon a bed of fresh light 
eartik, aud when the plants are three or four inches high, 
iransplaikt them where they are to conlinue, allowing them 
sufiicieiit sj>ace* They appear best when intermixed with 
other flowers of the same growths The seeds may also be 
sown ill August, for most of them will endure the greatest cold 
of our climate on a dry soil, and these plants will grow larger 
and flower sooner than those which are sown in the spring; 
or, if the seed* be permitted to scatter, they will come up, 
and thrive equally with those which are sown. The seeds of 
those species which come from hot countries, must be sown 
upon a hut-bed in Ihe spring. When the plants are lit to 
remove, plant each in a small pot filled with light frcj^h earth, 
and plunge them into a new hot-bed, shading them until they 
have taken fresh root; then admit free air to them in pro¬ 
portion to Ihe warmth of the season, and at the end of June 
they may be placed in the open air in a sheltered situation, 
where they will flower, and produce ripe seeds* Some specie* 
require Ibe protection of the bark-stove. 

2. Malva Tonrentosa; Downy-leaved Mallow, Leave* 
cordate, crenale, tometilose; flower* lateral, heaped; stem 
shrubby; petal* short; stamina five; styles many,—Native 
of the East Jodies and Cochin-china. See the preceding 
species. 

3. Malva Gaogetica* Leaves cordate, obtuse, rugged; 
flowers sessile, glomerate; arils ten, awnlcss, crcnulate.— 
Native of India. See the first species. 

4. Malva Coromandeliana. Leaves oblong or cordate, ser¬ 
rate ; peduncles axillary; flower* glomerate; aril* ousped; 
stem a foot high, round, hispid.—Common in Jamaica among 
grass. See the first specie*. 

5- Malva Scoparia; Small Yetlow-^fiawered Upngki Mal¬ 
low, Leaves ovate, crenate, serrate; flowers axillary, clus¬ 
tered; stems shrubby; branches rod-like. This is a shrub, 
a iathom in height; stem upright, roaud, scnoothisli, very 
much branched* The Spaniards of South America call it 
Bscoba Cimarrona^ or Wild JSr^m; they make coujiaoii 
besoms of the branches.—Native of Peru. See the first 
species. 
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Malva Angustirolia i Narrow-leaped Maikw. Leaves 
lanceolate: flowers axillary^ in pairs; peduncles shorter lhan 
the petiole; ouler calix bristle-sbapoci; deciduous;'stem suf- 
fruticose^ round, branched^ three feet high* It flowers in 
August*—Native of Mexico, See the first species. 

7, Maiva Americana; ,/^iweric^ii ATd/ioiP, Leaves cordate, 
crenate; lateral flowers solitary; terminating flowers in 
spikes; roots annual; stem afoot high, stiiF, round, some¬ 
what hairy; branches few, short, upright, from the lower 
axils; corolla yellow,—Native of North America* See the 
first species* 

WUk a'^gnlar Leavtt, 

8* Malva Peruviana; Permian Malhw* Stem upright, 
herbaceous; leaves palmate l spikes directed one way, axil¬ 
lary ; seeds toothletted; stem from two to three feet high, 
with hairs thinly scattered over it, usually in pairs; corollas 
small, purple,“Native of Peru. See the first species* 

9* Malva Limeiisis: A/ai/oip* Stem upright, 

herbaceous; leaves lobed; spikes directed one way, axillary; 
seeds even; flowers blue, appearing in July* Annual*— 
Native of Peru, about Lima. See the first species, 

10* Malva Brycnifolia; Brj/on^-ltaeed Mafhw^ Stem 
shrubby, tonientose; leaves pinnate, rugged ; peduncles many- 
flowered* Miller says, peduncles axillary, supporting four or 
five flowers; bright purple, sba)>ed like those of the Common 
Mallow; they appear in July, and ripen seed in autumn* This 
plant is handsomely echinated on the disk of the leaf* it 
seldom continues more than two or three years,—Native of 
Spain, See the first species* 

11, Malva Lactea; Panicied MaUow* Sleni shrubby; 
leaves acute, cordate, villose; petals obcordate, shorter than 
the calix; pedunclespanicled.^Native place unknown* See 
the first species* 

12* Malva Vitifolia; Vinedea^td Mallow, Stem upright, 
branched; leaves five-lobed, crenate, villose; axils many- 
flowered; corolla white, a liule larger than the calix.—Native 
of Mexico, See the first species, 

13. Malva UmbeUata; UmbtlUd Mall&w, Stem shrubby; 
leaves cordate, five-lohed; flowers umbelled; corolla bell- 
shaped, twice as large as the calix, very deeply divided into 
five rounded striated segments, of a fiery violet colour, 
with the base by which they arc united white; style purple 
rose-coloured, hollow*.—Native of Mexico* See the first 
species* 

14. Malva Capensis ; Goo 9 ehe:^'ry leaved or Cape Mallow, 
Leaves cordate, five-tol^d ; stem arborescent. The flowers I 
come out from the side of the branches, upon peduncles an 
inch long; they are of a deep red colour, shaped like those 
of the Common Mallow, but smaller: it flowers great part of 
the year. There are several varieties,.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. See the first species. 

15* Malva Virgati. Leaves narrowed at the base, multi¬ 
form, parted ; divisions gasb-crenate; peduncles one-flowered; 
stem frutescent; trunk very small, branching almost imme¬ 
diately from the root; corolla purple, streaked with deep 
purple or red spots at the base* See the first species* 

16* Malva folsamica* Leav^es subcordate, sublobate, un¬ 
equally serrate, gbitiDous; stem shrubby: petals pale rose- 
eoLouredp^Native country unknown; probably the Cape of 
Good Hope* See the first species* 

IT. Malva Abulitoides* Leaves deeply lobed and sinuated; 
stems shrubby, hoary; corolla vrhite*—Native of the Gape 
of Good Hope. See the first species* 

18* Malva Caroliniaaa; Mallow Stem creeping; 

leaves multifid; root annual; nowera^xillary and terminating, 
DU almost upright peduncles, from an inch to an inch and 
2 


half ]R length, small, the cdour of Burgundy wine; the 
claws of a darker red.—Native of Carolina* See the first 
species. 

19* Malva Parvtflora. Stem spreading; flowers axiHaiy, 
sessile, glomerate; ealices smooth, spreading;—Native of 
Barbary. See the first species* 

20. Malva Niceeensis* Stem decumbent; caKces glome¬ 
rate, both hairy; leaves five-lo bed; root annual; corolla pale 
red, a little larger than thecaltx; petals emarginatc.'—Poond 
in the county of Nice, See the first species. 

21 * Malva Pasilla. Stem declining; leaves mundish^ heart- 
shaped, slightly five-Iobed; flowers pediincled^ getierally in 
pairs; petals the length of the calix; root annual, ormrup* 
biennial*—Observed at Hit tic in Kent, and m Pembroheshire. 
See the first species* 

* 22, Mali a Rotund jfolia; Romd^Uated Dwarf Mallow* 
Stem prostrate; leaves cordate-orbiculate, obaoletely five- 
lobed, fruited; peduncles declining; root annual, whitish^ 
striking deep; corolla white with purple veins, and purple 
towards the top*—Native of most parts of Europe, on dry 
banks, by way-sides, under walls, and other fences; flowor- 
ing from June to September* See ihe first species. 

23. Alalva Sheiardiana. Stems prostrate; leaves orbicularj 
plaited, tomentosc, crenate; peduncles solitary, one-flow¬ 
ered, bowed; petals red, rounded with a poinL—Native of 
Bithyuia* See the first species* 

24* Malva Sylvestris; Common Mallow. Stem upright, 
herbaceous; leaves fivedobed, acute; peduncles and petioles 
hairy; root perennial, whitish, the thickness of a fingert 
striking deeply, thinly furnished with large fibrea, not creep¬ 
ing, sweetish, and viscid* Cattle do not appear to be fou 
of this plant, every part of which abounds with a mild miKii* 
lage* The boiled root is much used as an emolUent 
plasm; and an infusion of it is generally prescribed in nil 
cases wherein mild mucilaginous substances are useful; as in 
disorders of the urinary passages, and in coughs and hoon^ 
nesses* The use of it, however, has been much superseded 
hy Marsh-mallow, which possesses its valuable qualities Id a 
superior degree. The leaves also are not iinfrequently used 
in fomentations and clysters* Woodvtlle even says, that ibe 
roots of Malva are useless, whilst those of AUhtea are of more 
I efficacy than any other part of the plant* It is well known 
that this plant was an esculent vegetable among the Ronitwa* 
Prosper Aipinus informs us, that a plant of the mHlIow hind 
is eaten by the Egyptians; and the Chinese use some sort of 
Mallow in their food* Sec the first species. 

25. MuLva Orienmlis; Oriental MaUow. Stem iiprlghti 
herbaceous; leaves lobed, blunt, crenate. The uprigbtiufu 
of the plant, with the colour of the flowers, immediately'dtt- 
tiiiguisli this from the Common Mallow, which in ihluj 
respects it much resembles*—Found in the Levant, SeelE^ 
first species* 

26. Malva Mauritiana; Ivy-leaved M&Uow* Slem upright^ 
herbaceous; leaves five-lo bed, blunt; peduncles and pellolea 
smootliisb* Auuual, and native of the south of Europe* 

the first species. ■ ' 

27. Malva Fragrans. Stem upright, frutescent* leafci 
roundish-cordate, half five*lobed .—Native place UDcerfaiit, 
The whole plant has a strong aromatic smell* See the firot 
species. 

28* Mab'a Hispanica* Stem upright; leave seiniorbibit- 
late, crenate; outer calix two-leaved; corolla fleah^louml. 
—Native of Spain. See the first species, 

29. Malva Verticillata; Wht^’lfiowertd MaUow^ Stem 
upright; leaves angular;'flowers axillary, glomerate^ aeaaile; 
calices rugged ; root annual; flowers whitish^red, sipall, on 
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one-floirereS peduncles. It flowers iu June and July*— 
Nmlm of Chion and Cocbin-cbina. See the brat species. 

30* Malva Cmpa: C^Ud Mallow, Stem upright; leaves 
angular, curled ; flowers axillary, glomerate.—Native of Syria, 
See the first species. 

. 31* Malva Alcea; reroain Alallow* Stem upright; leaves 
many-parted, somewhat rugged; rout long, braiubed, per- 
ennml.—Native of Europe. See the tint species. 

32, Malva Moschata; Mu^k Mallow, Stemiiprivld: root- 
,leaves kidney-form, gashed; stem-leaves fivc-psrtcd, pttinaLe- 
nuJtifid; flowers crowded on the top of the stem and branches 
oa short peduncles, and single ones from the axils of' tbr 
upper leaves;,petals heart-shaped, divided nearly to tiie base, 
pale red. or flesh-coloured, with deep^^r veins; the flowers 
have an ambrosial or musky scent, which is not always to he 
perceived.—Native of many parts of Europe* In Eiiglaml it 
IS by no means uncommon, particularly in the midland coun¬ 
ties; ID Hertfordsbirep Huntingdonshire, Derbyshire, and 
often ill the north. Et is surnetimes observed in Norfolk, Suf 
folk, and Cambridgeshire; on Cullunt Itealh, South Leigli^ 
.and betwten Witney and Bur ford, in Oxfordshire. Mr. Curtis 
.mentions its g^nwing plentifully near Coomb wuod* It has 
also been found near Balbam, in Surry; by the flve-milt-stone 
on the Cpsom Road* Mr. Goodyer found it vMth white 
flowers in a dose called Aldercrofts, near Mitpie-Durham, 
in Hampshire: and Lightfoot met with it about Duplin, near 
Perth, in Scotland. Sw the first specif, 

33. Malva Tourndortiana. Stem decumbent; root-leaves 
five-parted, tbree-lohed, linear; peduncles longer than the 
iteiDdeaf j corolla blue*—Native of Pruveuce and Spain, on 
the sea-coast. See the first species. 

, 34* Maiva jEgyptia; Palmated Mallow* Stem upright; 
leaves palmate^ toothed; corollas smaller than the calix.— 
Native of Egypt. See the first species. 

ilfMetec; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Moimecia, 
or Oifficm.'-GBNBRJO Character* HermaphrodUe. 
CmUx* perianth one-teafed, two-parted ; divisions roundbh, 
concave, coriaceouH, coloured, spreading very much, dtei- 
duoiM, CaroHai petaU four, roundish, concave, spreading 
very much, Bubconaceuus, longer tbau the calix. Stamhitt: 
fiUflieuta numerous, bristle-shaped, erect, very short, ijisorled 
into the receptacle, ending in oblong, -blunt, erect anlherx* 
germeu roundish, depressed; style cyliridnc, erect, 
Joiiger than the stamina, perniaueiit; stigrua capitate, convex. 
Pericarp: berry roundish, fleshy, very large, acumriiate with 
pun of the style, with a coriaceous rind, one^celted. 
four, subovute, rimged, distinct from ihe flesh* Afafe: on 
the same, or a difl^rcot tree. Cafia?, CcroUat ^nd Stamina : 
aiiu the hermaphrodite. Essential Character. CalU: 
ouedeafed, two-parted. Core//a: fourpelalled. £iaT^:very 
hrge, fuur-ieeded,-The only known species is, 

li Mammea Americana; American Afaotmec, Leaves ova) 
or oliovate, quite enitre, blunt; flowers sweet, while, an incli 
Nad half in diameter. It is a tall, upright, handsome tree, 
with a thick, spreading, elegant head ; growin:; to the height 
of Bixty i>r seventy feet in the West Indies. The fruit is co¬ 
vered O/ith a double rind; the outer one leatliery, a line in 
fbickness, tough, brownish-yellow, divided by incisures long!- 
tudiually decttsMted; the inner thin, yellow, adhenug strongly 
to the &ili, which is firm, bright yellow, has a pleasant siu- 
gular taste, and a sweet aromatic smell; but the skin and 
seeds are vary biller and resinous; it is eateu raw alone, or 
cut in slices with wtue sud sugar, or preserved in sugar* 
In Martinico they distil the flowers with spirit, and make a 
liquor which they call The Enelislt ajid Spaniards 

cat! the fruit JmmU or Mammee; and the Frenclj^ Abricot- 
72. 


aouvagCf from the yellowmess of the pulp, like that of the 
Apricot.—To propagate this tree, set the stones or seeds as 
fvejlt as possible from the West Indies, in pots filled with 
fresh light earth, and plunge them into a hot-bed of tanner's 
bark ; observing to water the earth whenever it appears dry. 
lu about a mouth or six weeks the plants will appear above 
ground: after which they must be frequently refreshed with 
water; and in hot weather the glasses of the but-bed should 
be raised, to let in fresh air. In two months the roofs of the 
plants will have filled the pots, when yon should provide 
some pots of a larger size; into which transplant them, taking 
care to preserve as much earth to tbeir roots as possible, fill¬ 
ing up the pots with light earth, aud replunging (hem into 
the bark-bed; observing to water and shade them until they 
have taken root: after which they »h<iuld be coustantly re^ 
freshed with water, as you find they want it, and must have 
air in fiot weather. In this bed (hey may remain till Michael¬ 
mas, when they must be removed into the bark-stove, and 
conslanlly kept there, observing to refresh lliejn with water 
but sparingly at this season; as also to clean their leavea from 
the filth they are apt to contract in the stove; the spring 
following they should he shifted into fresh earth, and, if tliey 
require it, into larger pots: but by no means over-pot (bem; 
for they do not send forth many roots, and will not thrive 
when the pols are too large. They must be constantly kept 
in the bark-stove, and treated as directed for the Coffee Tree. 
If, when the stones of the fruit are brought over, they are put 
inlo the tan-bed, under the bottom of any of the pols, they 
will sprout sooner iJiaa those which are planted in the earth. 

Mammee Trt‘e, See Alammta. 

ManchineeL See Hippomafte. 

Alandrake, See Atropa, 

MuntUia; a genus of Ihe class Tetrandria, order Mono- 
gvnia-— Generic Character* Calh: perianth erght- 
leaved ; leaflets linear, concave, hirsute, permanent. C&rclla : 
one-pctalled, salver-shaped ; lube cylindric, longer than the 
calix, scored on the inside with four lines ; border four-parted; 
divisions sliorter than the tube, ovate, obtuse, bearded withtii; 
nectary a rioi, surrounding tbe receptacle, quite entire, con¬ 
cave. Stamina: filamenta four, lilifonn, verysuvitl, iuserfed 
into the throat; authera; linear, incniuhent, two-celled. Pis¬ 
til: germeu inferior, turbinate, cmupiesaed; style filiform, 
declined, the length of the tube; stigma bifid, thickish, blunt. 
Pericarp: capsule turbinate, compressed, grooved on both 
sides, oue-ceiled, twq-vabed, or separable ais it were into two 
capsules* Sttds: few, flat, winged, orbiculate w^itb a central 
seedlet, imbricate at a pulpy oblong pillar. Essential 
Character. Calix: eight-leuved. Corolla: four-clefr. 
CapsuU: inferior, two-vulvod, one-cel led* Seeds: imbricate, 
orbicular, with a central seed let,-The species are, 

1. Maiietlia ReeJinata. Leaves ovate, acute, pul^scent; 
stem reclining, herbaceous; root aujiual; flowers white.— 
Native of Mexico, 

2. Manellia Lygistum. Leaves ovale, acute, veined; stem 
twining, snflrutescent. It rises to the height of about seven 
feet,—Native of Jamaica. 

;L Manedia Lanceolala* Leaves lanceolalt; flowers five- 
stamined; stem shrubby; pcduucks tcruiinaling, often in 
threes,—Native of ihe West Indies* 

Aiangijera ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mouo- 
gynia.— Grn KRic Character, Calix: )»eriaulh five- 
parted ; divisions lanceolate. Corolla: petals five, lanceolate, 
longer than 1 lie calix. Stamina; filamenta five, awl-shaped, 
spreading, llic length of the coyoJIa; aniherse subcordale* 
PUiil: geniieu routidisb; style filiform, Ilic lensth of the 
calix; stigma simple* Pericarp: drupekidaey-foriu,oblong, 
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gibbous, compresAtd. Sred: kernd oblong, compressed, 
lanu^nose* EfiSBNTiAL Character, CoroHa: five- 
petaUed^ Drupt: kidDey-ib^m.^—'be species are, 

1. Mangiferu Indies; Afango Tree. Leaves simple; dowers 
five-stamined. The wood of this large spreading tree is brown, 
brittle, and used only for indifferent works. The bark be¬ 
comes rugged by age. The flowers are produced in loose 
bunches at the end of the branches. The fruit, when fully 
ripe, is yellow and reddish, replete with a flue agreeable 
juice: some are full of fibres, and the juice runs out of iliesc 
on cutting, or with a little handling; but those which Imve 
few or no fibres are much the finest: they cut like an apple, 
but are more juicy ; and some are as big as a large man’s fist. 
It is a very wholeBome fruit, and, excepting the finest pine¬ 
apples, is tlte best fruit in India: where gt-ntlemen eat little 
other fruit in Ihe liot months. When no wine is drank witJi 
it, tiie Mango is aj>l to tlirow out trovihlesome boils, especially 
with newcomers; but even these boils are conducive toheallli. 
Ill Europe we have only the unripe fruit brought over in 
pickle. Loureiro remarks, that there are many varieHcs, dif¬ 
fering chiefly in the figure, sizf*, colour, and taste of the fruit; 
«8 apples ajjd pears do in Europe.— Native of India, the 
Brazils, Cochm-china, Pegu, d:c, 1'lie readiest method to 
obtain plants of Mango in Europe is, to set a c^uaiitity of nuts 
in a tub of earth, in the country where they grow naturally; 
and when Ihe plants are grown a foot high, to ship them, 
placing a covering over tJiem, to defend them from the water 
and spray of the sea, being very careful not to water them 
too much in the passage. When the ship arrives in a cold 
"cflitnalc, they should be screened from the cold* It will not 
tibive in the tan-pit: set the plants therefore in pots filled 
wLlh light kitebeii'garileii earth, and place them in a dry-* 
stove; where, in warm weal her, they should have fresh air 
daily ; and in winter ifie air should be kept up to temperate, 
u« marked on Ute Ihennometer, It may afterwards be propa¬ 
gated from cuttings. 

3. Mangifera PJijiiatfl; Win^-Iraved M/ingo Tree. Leaves 
pinnate; flow^ers ten-slamhied*—Native oflhe East Indies. 

3, Mangifera Fmtida; Stintcing Afang'o Trre* Racemes 
elongated; petals entire and reflex; drupe cordate, pubescent. 
This large tree has ascending branches, and a rugged bark. 
The wood, Ihougli not very good, is used for floors; and lasts 
very well, if it be soaked a considerable time in muddy water. 
—Native of the East Indies and Cochin-china. 

Mungh. See Conocarpns liacemosa^ 

Mango Tree. See Mattgi/tra. 

Mangrottf Gr/ipe Tr«. See Coccoloba, 

Mafthuri$; a genus of the class Eolygamia, order Monoe* 
—Genebtc Character, llerviaphroditejlowers: in 
the adverse side of the flexuose jointed spike, Imbricate, alter¬ 
nate, each immersed in each joint, which ia excavated on one 
side. LWfjr; glume one-fiowereit, two-valved; outer valve 
larger, coriaceous, roundish, rugged in the middle, emargi- 
uate or entire at the top and sides; inner smaller, broad taii- 
ceolate, membranaceous, pressed ebse to the outer, Ccrotta: 
glume two valved, lucmbranaceous, thin, diaphanous, smaller 
than the calix, included ; the outer with its margins embracing 
the inner, which is smaller; nectary undesciribed. Stamina: 
fliamenta three, filifornk, standing out; antberie oblong, in¬ 
cumbent. Pi#/rL‘ gernien ovate; styles two, short, filiform; 
stigmas oblongi bearded, spreading, standing out on both 
sides. Pericarp: none, C(i/(.rr chembing the seed; Seed: 
single, ovale. Mate Ftowen: marginal, alternate, in the back 
of the spike on each ^ide. CoUt; glume one-flowered, round¬ 
ish, two-valved; valves parallel, ovate-lancoolate, blunt, stri¬ 
ated, leathery, augmented by a membrane, almost equab 


Caroita: glume iwo-valved, membranaceous, thin, ntlnoi't tbe 
size of the calix; outer valve ovate, bluet, ooavolule; inmr 
lanceolate, plaited, scarcely longer; nectary iindescriliied. 
Stamina: fliamenta three, very short, or none ; lAlbeneot in 
ihe hermapitrodiles. Obstrre. The inner calicine glune of 
the hermaphrodilc flowers, in the first species at leasl, is cer¬ 
tainly not glued to the rachls, as it is described and figared 
by Ihe younger Lrnneus. Essential Oharactrii. 
maphrodife, Calixi glume two-valved, one-flowered; Mier 
valve emnrgiuate at the top and sides* Ccroila : leM tti«i Ibe 
calix. three. Stifle: bifid. Mate: as in thelwr- 

maphrodites. but with fioMers in the louTr fide of tbeaaue 
spike, standing out more,-The species are, 

1. Manisuris MyurU. Spikes lateral; outer ralm AiL 
ovMtc, emargrnate at the top and sides; culm iBoendio^*— 
Native of the East Indies. 

2, Mantsuris Granulans. Spikes lateral; outer valves or¬ 
bicular, L-ailous, doited; sbenths hairy; culm erect.—Mativw 
of Jamaica. 

Munna Ash. See Fraxinm. 

Manuiea; a genus of the class Didynaftiia, order Anglo* 
spermia.—GENERIC CHARACTER. CffAit.* pevisfRtli frve- 
pdrted; leaflets linear, erect, equal, |wnnanent* Coroti^; 
one-petalled, irregular; lube cylitidric, with the throatTatb^ 
wider; border five-parted, hwI shaped, spreading; Hie four 
upper divisions more connecied at the base> llw lowevt refles. 
Sfantina: hlanieula four, very short; anlherce the two trpper 
in the throat, the two lower somewhat oblong, wltbin lhet«be. 
PisUi: germen superior, roundish; style filififtrm, llwlenglli 
of the tower stamina; stigma simple. Pericarp: caifwule 
ovate, the h ngtb of the calix, two celled, Iwo-vatved; 4be 
valves, when ripe, setnibifid; partition doubled by the tsflea 
margins of the valves. Setrds: very many^ small; fec^taede 
oblong, compressed in Ihe axis of ilie capsule. E^BNTIATi 
Chabactek. Calix: five-parted. Caroita: witti n five- 
parted, awl-shaped border; the four upper segments more 
connected; capsule tivo-cclled, m any'■seeded ,—Tl>e 
cies are, 

I. Manuiea Cheiranthus. Lc^nves naked; stems RlmtHt 
leafless: pedicels alternate, one-flowered; corollas deep yi4- 
low.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Manuiea Tomeulosa. Leaves toiueutose; stems 
peduncles many'floW'ere<l; root biennial.—Native of tbeCu^ 
of Good Hope. 

9. Manuiea Micropb^lla. Leaves ovate, in bundles, saiooth» 
entire.—Native of the CaI^e of Good Hope. 

4. Manuiea Inlegrirolia. Leaves ovale, scattered, smodtb, 
entire.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

r>. Manuiea Heteropliy Ha. Leaver linear, scattered; vUlvw^ 
entire, or toothed.—Nalive of Ihe Cape of Good Hope* 

G. Manuiea Cmrulea* Leaves linear, opposite, tomoutus#, 
toothed; flowers racemed.—Native of the Cape of Good 
' Hope. 

7. MauuTea Ciiueifolia. Leaves elliptically ovate, amoofh, 
toothed; spikes oblong.—Native of ibe Cape of Good Hope. 

0. Manuiea Capillar is. Stem-leaves obovate, smooth, tooth¬ 
ed ; brandies linear; spikes ovate.—Native of tbe^^pe of 
Good Ho|)e. ^ ^ 

Manuiea Plantagioi». Leaves ovate, sonMwhat toothed^ 
or entire, smooth; heads ovate; bmuches 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

10. Munulea Cupitata, Leaves ovate, serrate, villoee; fandh 
globular; branches diflfused.-^Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

II. Manuiea Antirrhinoides. Lea^orate«toothed,smooth; 
flowers alieFoate,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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U. ifftDulM Thyniflora. Leaves obovate, tomenfbse, 
tootM': oorynh leraiiiiftif^, eloagated, compound.—Native 
oftlw Cape of Gaed flope, 

M. fllnaiMiCaryiiilMm. Leaves oblong, lootbed, smootli; 
torywA ia*tigiBle,^NatiTe of the Cape of Good Hope. 

M, Man^ea AttHMOia. Leaves lanceotale, somewhat 
loatbedf ^lo«ci ipike ovate—Native of the Cape of Good 

tHpCv 

U. Hawika Rubra, Leaves * lanceolate^ villose, serrate; 
Aoweia nccncd, retuole.—Native of the Cupe of Good 
fIo|>e* 

M. lAauuJea Argeaiea., Leaves obovate, wedge-ferm, aer- 
itlc^ nlver-dotted ; flowers ill ary,—Native of Hie Ca|>e of 
Go^.Hepe. 

17/Matialea Ptmiatiflda. Learn ovale, gash pinnatifid ; 
piQnas4uofhed,^Naftive of the Cape of Ottod Hope* 

18»'Mantilet Hitta. Rough-baited; leaves o bo vale; spikes 
my loKg.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

Afufiure; It is a fuDdamental mistake, to suppose lhat 
tillage my be substituted in the place of mamire. Wiihoxit 
tiUsM, ionecd, mahuivs will be of little avail: but although 
good tillage, by ^eparatitig the soil, may bring a greater nain- 
bet of nutritious particles w^ithio the reach of the crop, yet 
(be toll ^aimot possibly continue to be so completely divided, 
Bi it is by the fcriitenrlation excited by dung and other 
tfaoums; wbkb are found loetmcbthe best pulverised soil 
agM and agahv, after it is cKhausted by crops, and ihereforc 

C mote vegetation, by increasing the quantity of vegetable 
L- Some maonres lose part of their strength, by long 
dpoaure to the air* Thus, after dung is siiHicienily fer¬ 
mented, the longer it lies, the less is its value. Cow-dung 
dfiod oo 4he pasture, gathered and laid upon other land, has 
icif«ely any c#ect; whereas the same quantity carried from 
the cow-bouK, or ooUected by folding tlie cattle, enriches I he 
jaod. Other manures, on the contrary, operate sooner, and 
with greater violence, the longer they ire exposed to the air 
More they are uaed. Lime and marls are of this kind. They 
are hbiet^cd to have a strong pouter of attracting certain 
^■alities fFoni the atmosphere; and operate, by communicating 
to (he toil ^ith which they are mixed, a j^ower of attracting 
vegetable food from the ah** Again, some manures e^diausl land 
of itf voget^ble food, and do not restore it again when iinmc- 
dkAety Bpfsiicd ; which is thought to be 1 he case with lime. 
Land thoroughly limed, after having carried many very good 
orops, ceeiiit lo be exbausted/and reduced to a worse cojidition 
tbmi liefore.. When in this case lime has been applied n 
leomid time, its eflects have been found to be fer inferior to 
what they were when first applied. This manure, therefore, 
aania to operate by dissolviirg the vegetable food which It 
meeU with in the soil, and fitting it for entering the roots of 
pkntt. It should however be kept in mind, lhat exhaustion 
of Md lime is owing to bad management, and unmerciful 
forcitig of it with continued white crops. It is not certain 
that Imd will not beam second liming; but it is certain, that 
the of the linre may be long kept up, by the proper 

appluMton of dong and other oily miinures ; and there have 
'Mb tnctiaifices'Sf the effects of lime continuing forty, fifty, or 
mn n-hundred years* All kinds of manures certainly con^ 
tribute to open the soil. Any one may be convinced uf this, 
who^wili taka the tmuble to compare a piece of land on which 
dang or «iiy^ other tnaaure has been laid, with a [uecp con- 
tigiioat thot liM not been manured; he will find the former 
BMch •a(fk€r> mnebniore free and open, thun the latter. It 
aostbe*allowed, therefure, that qU manures operate by cti- 
talkblg -the «gi!lable pSs'tljre. ' They are ajrpliecl eitifcr to 
sojiply'tbc 'dMtfCttM' iogredienls of a soil, to miprovc its 


texture, or to correct its vices,— Tot Clayey Soils, the best 
manure is luart; and that w hich is most calcareous should be 
tweferred, Tltese soiU are defective both in constitution and 
texture; they want the calcareous ingredient and coarse sand^ 
Calcareous marl supplies the first chiefly; limeslone gravel 
w^ill su)»ply both* A mi^ture of marl and dung is still more 
advanlageous, because the dung supplies the carbonaceous 
ingredient: but the same quantity of marl must be used, as 
if no dnng had been applied ; or else the opera lion must be 
more frequently repeated* If marl caiinol be had, a mix tore 
of coarse sand, and lime perfeclly efiete or exiiuguislred, or 
chalk, will answer the same puqmse, as it will supply the 
defective ingredient, atjd o)K‘n the texture of the clay; so 
ahosand alone, or chalk, or imw-dercfl limestone, may answer, 
though less advantageotisly. Limealunc seems less proper, 
as it is apt to cake, ami does not sufficiently open the sod* 
Where these nuanures cannot be had, coal-aslios, chips of 
wood, burned clay, brick-dust, gravel, or even pebbles, arc 
useful: for all tliesc improve the texture; atid tlie former 
supply uUo the carboiiacpous ingredients* Nothing is per¬ 
haps equal lo good stable and fold-yard dung, for strong 
tillage land ; because it opens this heavy soil, at the same 
lime that it supplies tlje richest nutriment* But dung is a 
proper ingredient in the appropnafed manures of all sorts of 
soils, as it supplies the carbonaceous principle.— Cfat/t'y Loam, 
is defectfvc, either in t)*e calcareous ingredietils, or in the 
sandy, or hi bfith ; if In tiie first, the pro)>er juaoure is clialk ; 
if in the second, sand; if in both, siliceous marl, or lime¬ 
stone gravel, or effete lime and sand,— Ckafky Soil, wants, 
both flic clayey, and the stony, sandy, or gravelly ingredients; 
the best manure for it, therefore, is idaycy loam, or sandy 
loam; but when the chalk is so hard as to Iseep of itself the 
soil snfficienlly open, then eJay is the best manure; for in 
such cases the coarse saud or gravelly iugredients of ioains 
are of no use* Some indeed Ihitdt that pebbles iu a field 
serve to preserve or communicate heat: this use howeveV is 
not sufficiently ascertained: they detain moisture; and thus 
on chalk-lands a complete covering of great black ffinls insures 
a tolerable crop in a dry season.— Loam, The best 
manure for this soil is clay, or clay nmrl; because it is prin¬ 
cipally defective in ihe clayey ingredienis. Light limestoue 
soils, not differing esseiittnlly from these, require tile same 
manure.—The be^t manure for ibtse is calcareous 
marl, for they w^unt b<dli clay and calx; and this marl sup¬ 
plies both: the next best is clay marl; and next lo these, clay 
mixed with lime, or calcareous or clayey loams. Lime or 
cbalk ure less proper, because they do not give sufficient 
coherence to the soil: however, when mixed with earth or 
dung, these answer well; because they form a sort of inarf, 
or compound, comprehending the defective ingredieiita.— 
Sandy Loain^, are defective chiefly in the calcareous itigre- 
dienl, and in some degree also in ihe argillaceous: llieir 
texture also is Imperfect, as they abound both in fine and 
coarse sand. Clmlk or lime would supply the first defect, 
but leave the texture unainended. Oak-arcoiis or argillaceous 
marls are most proper. Clay, after land has been chalked, 
answers well, because it remedies the texture .—QrareUy 
Loatnsj are benefited by the fipplicalioii of marl, wheiher 
argillaceous or calcareous. If the gravel be calcareous, clay 
may be employed, A mixture of effete lime and clay should 
answer In u!l cases,— FtmigmousLoam, or Tilly and Vitriolic 
Soilsy necessarily require the catcareuiis ingredieid lo neutra¬ 
lize their peccant acid : hence chalk, limestone, gravel, and 
calcareous mar), are most advantageously applied to them.— 
BogSy or Boggy Soils^ must be first drained; and then (he 
nature of the soil being explored, an appropriate nianure must 
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be applied* la general they should be burned, and then 
covered with limestone, gravel, or lime mixed with coarse 
sand or gravel, because they are usually of a clayey nature; 
if they are more sandy, lime may answer welt, or calcareous 
mark If Iheir upper parts contain a sudiclency of the car¬ 
bonaceous principle, as it oRen happens, they need not be 
burned. For all moorish aud cold soils, gravel, road dirt, 
small stones, coal ashes, soaper's ashes, hog-dung, are 
good. But in cold wet lands, no manure can be effectual 
without drainjug ,—Heathy S&Us^ sliould first be burned, to 
destroy the heath, and increase the carbonaceous principle. 
Lime aUo will de:itroy heath* Limestone gravel is the fittest 
manure, when the soil is clayey; lime, when it is gravelly- 
Gypsum also answers remarkably well when the soil is dry* 
—Manure is usually applied in three different ways. The 
first and most continou is that of ploughing it, and thus ! 
mixing it with the whole soil. This is the best system, where | 
it is necessary to enrich the field for a succession of exhaust¬ 
ing crops; and also in strong heavy lands, which require to 
have their parts separated as much as possible; which effect 
is produced by nothing belter than by ploughing in long dung 
or green crops. It may perhitps be questioned whether this 
be the best means to make the most of the manure, as some 
valuable parts of it ntay be ploughed in too deep, and even 
entirely lost* The second is spreading or scattering the 
manure upon young crops, which is called top-dressing or 
band-dressing. Tliis mode is confined to particular sub¬ 
stances, as soot, rape cake, pigeon’s duiig, asses’, &c. and 
has been found to answer, especially with crops which 
tiller, as wheat and barley* Even dung well rotted, and 
made into a compost with earth, lime, or other active sub¬ 
stances, may be thus employed, aud being applied on the 
surface, and at a season when the crop stands most in need 
of it, a much less quantity of manure will be sufficient; but 
then it will be of little or no use to succeeding crops, and 
the expense of preparing it will be gre ater. When crops are 
sickly or bachwani m the spring, top-dressings are certainly 
of great use, except tlic season should prove uncommonly 
dry* The third way of applying manure is laying it into 
drills, am! sowing the crop upon it* This is used only for 
particular crops, as potatoes, turnips, &c* which thus receive 
the whole benefit of the manure in all stages of their growth. 
— OuTt^, is the most common, general, and upon the whole 
the most efficacious of all ntanurcs. Jt promotes vegetation, 
by increasing the vegetable food, by eulargiug the pasture 
of plants, by communicaling to the soil a power of attracting 
the vegetable food from the air, and by preparing the vege¬ 
table food for the nourishment of plants. It is properly llie 
excrement of animals; hut is used also to signify ail rotten 
vegetables, when used as manures, Duug of quadrupeds is the 
most common manure in use. Stable-dung is used either fresh 
or putrified ; the first U called the second short dung. 
It abounds in animal matter, easily putrifies, and serves to 
hasten the decay of other dead vegetable substances* Its 
fermeolation is promoted by frequent turning and exposure 
to the air: yel it should be covered, to prevent water from 
carrying off most of its important ingredients; or, at least, the 
water that imbibes tliem ahonld not be lost* Farm-yard-dung 
Gousists of various vegetables, chieffy straw, sometimes weeds, 
leaves, fern, &c. impregnated with animal matter: it fer¬ 
ments more slow ly than stable-duug, should be piled in heaps, 
and stirred from lime lo lime: fern in particular putrifies very 
slowly.— Mnnagf^mmt, When any considerable quantity of 
stable or yard dung, or other mixture of animal and legetable 
substances, is collecled togetlier in a heap, and ferments; 
when this process is completed, if the mass be examined, wc 


find that the vegetables, of which it was originally 
pounded, are decomposed, and in a situatioii to nourisli Mew 
plants* The more completely therefore tliese substance* wm 
submitted to the process of fermentation, the oaore beoefijCHl 
will be their effects upon the soil. Hence It is au object 
the first importance to farmers to have their duiigliilJs so ntu- 
ated and constructed, as to promote their fermeniation, and 
retaiu all the useful parts of them* These circumsiaiicei 
have been very little aliended to; the greater part of duDg^ 
bills being either placed in hollows, and surrounded wUh 
water, which effectually checks fermentation by chUUog thedi; 
or upon decliviiies, where every drop of water runs awayt 
cuttle are allowed lo spread it by trampling* weeds toexbatut 
it, and carts and waggons are driven over it. Thus tlrenud- 
die, from being hard pressed, will be imperfectly fermeoted ; 
and the sides, from being scaltf red about and dried, will not 
be fermented at all* but In a condition little better thsii dry 
straw, d'o promote fermentation in dung, air and rnoistim 
are necessary. It is well known to gardeners, that \u making 
hot-beds, by laying the duug lightly in heaps, and waleriug it 
gently, fermentation is rmuiedtaiely brought on; and lltat 
hoUbed dung is as enmpietely ferineuled m a fortnij^bt^ u 
that in a farm-yard generally is in six or eight months. The 
farmer should imitate ibis practice as nearly as the nature of 
his situation will ^dmit; and instead of having \m dunghill 
in the yard, aud allowing carts, callle, Ac. to disturb il, kt 
should place it in some distinct sitnaiiojUj convenitnt for his 
offices, where the urine may be kept with it, or else run intp 
a rtfceplacie, wht'iice it may be thrown back into the ituDg fo 
enrich it and promote the fermentation, or be carried off ia 
carts to manure his land* When dung is taken to Ibe dung¬ 
hill, it should not be driven over the heap, as is comuoaly 
practised; because the feet of the horses and the weight of 
the carriage will press it so hard as to exclude the air, ntid 
thereby prevent the fermentation: when the quanlitv also is 
considerable, the horses are strained and the harness damaged 
by the exertions necessary lo drag a loaded carriage Over 
a hill of sucii loose laaierials. Every load ought therefore to 
be laid down by the side of the dunghill, at least afler the 
work haa made such progress as to render passing over it a 
matter of ditficully, and afterwards thrown up lighily,witfa a 
fork ; the labour of whicli is triffjng, compared with the advan¬ 
tage resulting from it. If dung hud up in this manner god- 
lain a sutficienl proportion of moisture, it will immediately 
begin to femieui; if therefore it be too dry^ it should 1^ 
watered, and in summer this will frequently be found necea- 
sary: it will tints be completely fermented in six or seven 
weeks, and will be more valuable by half than ihat made ia 
the commou slovenly manner. The situation best calculated 
for a duDgliil] is that which is nearest to a level, wiih a bot- 
lom capable of retaining moisture, and covered with a shed. 
If the whole be eticlosed with u wall, except an open space 
at one end for carting away the dung, it will be a great 
improvement. The wall on the soulh side should be of such 
a height as entirely to prevent the sun's rays from reaching 
the dung; on the other three sides, six feet high from the 
ground will be sufficient* The roof may be thatclied, and 
supported on pillars. If the biittoin be not c)av or clialk 
naturally, it muat be Uhl wilb one of those subslaucnt^ aitd 
the upper part should be |>aved with broad flags or cauunon 
paving-si ones* At the end opposite lo the opeunig, a reservoir 
may be dug to receive the moistuie; it should be water-tight^ 
and a pump sliould be put into it lo drawoff jihe moisture 
daily* This may be thrown back on tite^ at 

drawn into a barrel ou a cart, and either spread iuiaivdi^taly 
on the land, or mixed with -other sqbstauqes iu a GOtopoau-w. 
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Applioatipn^ Dung is applied indiscriminately upon all 
■t almost any seasoDt and for every cix^p. Of all manures 
commonly in use^ none can be considered as a more imme¬ 
diate food for plants; and when applied to vegetables in a 
growing state, they immediately begin to thrive. On this 
liieory, it seems absurd that great quantities of rich dung 
should be laid upon the fallows at the end of autumn, and 
stilt worse about Midsummer, there to remain till the ensuing 
ipring before it can be of any use to the plants: for if tlie 
raliow be sown with wheat, or any other winter crop, the 
growth of the plants being stationary, they need little nou- 
lishmeDt; in the mean time, the salts contained in the dung, 
aAer having been spread abroad a month, or perhaps six 
weeks, diuolving readily in water, ai% carried off by the win¬ 
ter iBins; and when the spring arrives, and the plants begin to 
vegetate, a great part of what was destined for their notirish- 
mcDt bu li^Q washed away and lost: where fallows have 
been well wrought, and the soil ihus completely reduced^ 
mixing it with dung in that state prevents it from acquiring 
m sufficient degree of compactness to shelter the roots of the 
pknti, eipecially if the soil be naturally of a light open tex- 
tnre, and the dung full of halfrottcd straw, as \s com- 
MnW the case. The operation of the winter’s frost renders 
it still looser, so that in spring it is nearly in the state of a 
Bole-kiJI; the baneful effects of which, to a wheat crop, are 
obvious. Now, were a portion at least of the dung wilJdield 
till the spring, the land would be more compact, the plants 
leas liable to be thrown out of the ground by frost, aud the 
duttg being applied as a top-dressing at the time when vege- 
larioD was commencing, the useful parts of the dung would 
be luheti up by the plants, every time it was moistened, as 
the crop in its progressive growth most wanted it. In tliis 
mode of application uo part of the dung would be lost, and 
a less quantity being required for the dressing, three tlint s 
the quantity of the land might be dressed annually; and 
being applira in a quantity sufiicient only for the nourisliment 
of the crop, tbe plants are fed in the same manner as the 
uiitmal bod^, every small dose operating like a meal. Some 
ate of opinion that the first rank quality of dung is highly 
benefioial, and its principal virtue. Mr. Belcher, on the con- 
tnfy, is'incliued to think that it is more or less injurious; 
greatly so iu horse-dung, which is evidently unfit for [>lantj 
when new. In htb opinion, the best mode of using all dung, 
except in contpost, on cold stiff ground especially, is to carry 
it on rough, and to fallow that and the soil together: whereby, 
at the same time that they are incorporated, the seeds of 
weeds are forced into vegetation, and completely destroyed. 
The common practice Is to set the dung upon the laud in 
imall heaps or hillocks, and to spread it by a man standing 
on the ground. In some of the midland counties, the pre- 
vatUoff custom is to spread it out of the carriage, as it is 
brou^t into the held, by a man or men standing in tl»c 
carriage. Dung should never be moved in summer. The 
immeduite actiun of the sun's rays exhausts it of its moisture; 
and it is an erroneous idea that this evaporation carries 
off merely aqueous particles, for* the suits, the oils rendered 
miscible with water by alkaline salts or calcareous earth, 
sad the inflBminBble air, are all d issipaied with t he water. To 
tutu n dungbiU over, then to throw it into carts, exposed in 
hcaps^ and to spread it a second time in summer, is to give 
the tun a power of nearly exhausting its virtues* A Hcrt- 
fonbhiie farmer, on the contrary, never carries dung out to 
diooie in winter, thinking that the rains, damage it 
much; but in summer he does not think its being exposed to 
the tun a deiriment, supposing the heat to exhale only the 
watery particks. He has found one load laid on at mld- 
72, 


summer as good as two or three af Christmas. The freslier 
the dung U used, t!tc berter he thinks it for any crop, even 
for grass, provided it be laid on early in autumn. He has 
found long dung, of only one or ivvo months old, to be belter, 
load for load, lhan black spit dung, r<ir turnips. In forming 
a dunghill, he says, the dung will not rol if the carls drive 
on to it; but if the dung he shot mtt td' the carts at the side 
the htih and llien thr^un up, without any trampling, it will 
rot much sooner and better. This also i^ the Norfolk prac¬ 
tice. At whatever time the dung is carried on the land, it 
should be spread, and plou!:hed in hs soon as possible. It is 
said to be a wrong practice to lay dttng upon cloverdpys in 
auiumn : for if the field has to remain another year in grass, 
not only ii part of the dung is washed aw^ay by die winter 
rains, but tlie remainder injures the plants; il being well 
ascertained that the action of dung upon broad clover, when 
the plants are not in a growing stale, is fatal to them. But 
in the spring, a light top-<lressing of dung is highly useful to 
broad clover, though soot is preferable. If the cloverdey 
is to be ploughed for wheat, and dung be laid on, if the 
grass crop has been good, the furrow will be turned over 
entire, and the dung laid flat under it; and as the roots of 
the wdieal must peueirale through the sod before it can reach 
the dung, llillc benefit can be expected from it, allowing the 
qualities of tlie dung to remain unimpaired; but in this case 
the loss from (he winter rains will he greater lhan when 
dung is laid on fallow; for these being iiicorpuratcd wiili ihe 
soil, a part of tlie salts will be entangled with the earth; but 
upon ley, il ta either laid in ihe bottom of the furrow, or, if 
tJie sod be set on edge, it remains crammed into Ihe inter¬ 
spaces through which the whole of the rain passes. When¬ 
ever wJaeat therefore is sown upon ley, ibe dung ought lo be 
used as a top-dressing in lli« spring, w'heo every part of the 
crop will have the benefit of it; and the harrows having 
loosened Ihe lop of the furrow, so I hat the moislure of (he 
dung will readily enter the land, no part of the dung will be 
lost. If the ley is to be ploughed for oats, provided the land 
was well laid down, there is no occasion for dung; but if the 
laud be poor, and dung is required, it cannot be employed 
in auy way so useful as in the form of a lop-dressiiig at the 
lime when the seed is sown* PerJiaps there is no way in 
which dung is used, where iU effects are so certain ami visible 
as upon potatoes and turnips. For potatoes, it is laid on 
when the spring is pretty far advanced, after which there are 
few heavy raius; of course tlie strength of the dung is not 
impaired by washing, and tite crop is left in quiet possession 
of tiic whole of its teriiliKing powers. For turnips, the case 
is nearly the same; indeed tliC advantage is stilt greater, 
dung not being laid upon lurnip land sooner than June, after 
wdiich there is seldom mudvw'et weather till autumn, and by 
iJiaf time Ihe crop is in full vigoi^r* As to laying dung upon 
meadows, farmers differ in opini^m; some preferring the spring, 
for producing an early vegetation and a plentiful crop ; others 
thinking, that titungli dressings of soot and fine asikes at that 
season are of much use, yet I hat dung ought to hjs laid on at 
the enfl of autumn, not in taint llie juices of the eusujng 
crop. 11 is thouglit to be a good practice by some, to spread 
the <luug as soon as ihe hay is cleared* If laid on tn (lie 
winter, or early in the spring, the frost will take effect upon 
the manure befote iJ)e grass can reap any advantage; and 
the rains coming whilst the manure is exposed on the surface* 
washes away its virtues before vegetation is awakened by the 
sun. But in July, if there be any showers, the quick growth 
of the uftet-grass will shelter and protect the manure; and 
nolhing is to be feared but a severe drought. In this case, 
however, the after-growth should be left through winter lo 
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be fed in the spring, when the value of aucb feed will be 
great, and the dung, by means of aticli a covering, will be 
guarded against the frost in tlie best possible manner. Mr. 
Miller, however, reprobates the dressing of grass gTonod in 
summer, soon after the crop of hay is taken oif the land; 
because before Michaelmas the sun wilt have exhaled most 
of the goodness, if the dressing be of dung, or any other 
soft manure. It is mostly the custom to collect manure of 
every description into one heap. Hence substances very 
opposite in their nature, and which may be wanted at dif¬ 
ferent times and for ditfereut purposes, are laid together, and, 
instead of forming a useful combination, perhaps prevent the 
dung from ferroeikling as it ought. Every farmer therefore 
should have at least two or three dunghills, to be prepared 
for use, according to the time at which the contents of each 
may be wanted, and the articles of which they are respectively 
composed. If earth, moss, shovellings of highways, d^c. 
can be procured, the bottom of any dunghill composed of 
rank stable^dung, or short excremeiital dung, may be laid 
three or four feet deep with these substances. This will 
increase the quantity of rnanure, for the moisture that is 
pressed out during the fermentation will sink into the earth, 
&c* and impregnate it with its salts; and if the whole be after¬ 
wards turned and incorporated, what was laid In the bottom 

will be found of nearly equal value with the dung itself.- 

Some distinctions are to be made respecting the different 
sorts of animal dung.—is more distinguished 
for the readiness witli which it ferments, than for its mtriusic 
richness. Stable^muck, or horse-dung miKcd with straw, 
properly fermented, is of primary use in the kitchen garden, 
where it supplies the want of I lie sun's lieal in winter; afford¬ 
ing at an early season many esculent plants, which we could 
otherwise have only for a short time in the middle of summer, 
and others wliicb our moist and cold climate could not pro¬ 
duce at all in any perfection; as Asparagus, Cucumbers, 
Melons, Colli flowers, Salad-lierbs, &c, See fJot-beds .— 
Horse-dung is cerlaiiily one of the best improvemeuts for 
cold lands that can be procured In any quantity, yet alone, 
wlien it is too new, it Is prejudicial to some plants; and if 
it be spread lliin over lands in the it is td’very little 

service, because the sun draws all ihe goodness out of it, 
and il becomes little better than thatch or dry straw. Although 
too much of Lt can scarcely be used in a kitchen-gardeiij yet 
It may be a fault to lay too much on conidand, because it 
may be apt to make the corn run too inucli to straw. In 
very moist cold land, crops wilt succeed better if new horse- 
dung, as it comes from the stable, be buried in it, Ilian if the 
ground be dressed with very rotten dung- Horse dung io a 
raw state is well calculated for potatoes, because it leaves 
room tor Ihe roots of that plant to spread; but if it be not 
fermented, it contains much undigested vegetable matter, and 
consequently the seeds of many weeds which may have been 
mixed with the food of the animal. Cow-dung, is very useful 
for lean, dry, hot, shady, nr gravelly soils. The excrement 
of a ruminating animal is held to be preferable to that of 
horses at grass, owing to the quantity of animal juices mixed 
with tlieir food in chewing; but since it does not contain 
much undigested matter, it will hardly heat. The best way 
of managing it, is to lay it togetht-r, and keep it moist till it 
be suthclently putrifled. Mixed with mud, it makes a good 
manure for some soils; and for almost auy, wdien mixed with 
borso-dung.— SArep'j dung and Uters dnng do not differ 
much iu qualily, and are esteemed by some persons as the 
be.st ni^nuie for cedd clays. Otiters recommend them to be 
used as top-ilresstngs to autumn and spring crops, four or 
five loads to an acre, in the satne maaner with ashes, malt- 


dust, &c. — Hogs" or ^Swine's dung is the fattest and OHiat bfcne' 
hcial of all the animal dungs; one load, it U said, will go as 
far aa two loads of other dung. It is commonly asserted^ that 
the dung b richer in proportion as the animal is fatter; and 
being of an oily and saponaceous quality, is exceUciil for 
arable lands, but should be used cautiously, becaUM It is apt 
to be full of weeds. It is the best suited for fruit-treeis 
daily apples and pears in a light soil, and a very rich loaDDre 
for grass. Mr. Miller declares he has often used it to fruit- 
trees when it was well rotted, and found it the most bene¬ 
ficial of auy manure.— dung^ appears, by an «ip«^ 
ri men I of Mr. Arthur Young, to be superior even to that of 
pigeons, and to last the longest. But this expcrimcDt aboipld. 
be repeated, before we can give credit to what seems iuapro^ 
bable .—Dung of Birds. Pigeon's dung is certainly a rich 
manure, but not lasting: it must ihetefcre be renewed the 
oftener. It is most applicable to cold and deep stiff laad. 
Sometimes it is sown upon wheat-crops in the spring. It 
should always be broken very small, and sown during moiat 
weather; and if circuiuslaiices will admit of its being har¬ 
rowed in, so much the better. Poultry manure is of the saiiif 
nature, and, w here it can be had in any quantity, i$ an excel¬ 
lent lop dressing, particularly for cold land. The dung of 
pigeons, poultry, and geese, is also a great improver of mea¬ 
dow lands: but before it is used, U ought to lie abroad some 
time, that the air may sweeieu it a Little, aud mollify Ibe 
fiery heat of these dungs. They should be dried before they 
are strewed, being apt fo clod in vyet; aud they ought to be 
mixed with sand, earth, or ashes, to keep llkem from clingiDg 
together, that they may be strewed thin, being naturally very 
hot aud strong. They are recommeuded as the best manure 
for Asparagus, Strawberries, and any sort of flowers; but 
for the latter, they should be well rotted, and mixed with 
euith. They are also said to be good for trees, the leaves of 
which are apt to turn yellow; atid for this purpose should be 
spread an inch thick at the fool of the tree iik auturnDn. Con¬ 
siderable quantities of valuable mauure might be raised by^ 
those who, living near large commons, keep great flocks of 
geese, if iJiey were regularly housed at night, and the place 
were liltert'd with straw'* fern, saw-dust, ashes, or sand. The 
same advantage inight be reaped by littering the places where 
other kinds of poidiry roost. Every three or four weeks the 
places should be cleaiked out, and the dung laid in heaps to 
ferment* oil her alone or mixed with soil. —Night SoH^ or 
Prhj/ Manuref says Mortimer, is of all sorts of dung the 
greatest improver of laud, especially if mixed with other 
dung, straw, or earth, to give it a fermentation, and te ren¬ 
der it convenient for carriage. It sells in foreigu parts at a 
much greater rate tbakt any other sorts of manure, and may be 
bought in Loitdon for five shillikigs a load. In Chma and 
Japan, wokiderful atteiktion is paid to saving this manure, 
which in those countries is preferred to all others, both on 
account of its richness, and its being free from weeds: inso¬ 
much that Thunberg, the fuknous botanist, passing through 
Japan with the Dutch embassy, could scarcely find any other 
platita in the corn-fields but the corn iiself. In those countries 
like law prohibits the waste of lidmau excrement; and every 
house has reservoirs for tt, to the great annoyance of tbe 
traveller through their towns. Mt« Young has found the 
effect of ikight*soil ffrouk IflO lo 3^0 bushels per acre) pro¬ 
digious, trebling the produce on lauds UDmanured: and he 
iasserls, that in all the experiments he has made with this 
knanure, lie has found (he result almost uniform. In a mea¬ 
dow lately laid down, and in very poor condition, twq acres 
of the worst part being covered after hay-time with four 
gou loads of uight-soil, uumixed with any thing, and spreacl 
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liifecllyt the herbage thickvDed surprisingly, aw] grew most 
luiurtantly. The cattle neglecting the rest of l)ie field, were 
perpetually fi^diog pj) this part; so that by autumn it was 
pared down like u fine green lawn, the other pari being a 
dasby^ rough, nigged pasture* The part of the held manured 
witb ikight-soil continued excellent* How strange tluii does 
it acem, that this manure has been neglected in most parts of 
Europe, and particularly in England, where tlie greater part 
if snnered to run to waste, beside poisoning our rivers* Lime 
thrown into the privy, will make an excellent mixture with the 
axcreoKU^ and at the same time removes the ill smell and 
noxious vapours of it* Sawdust, peat-moss, or any commoG 
earth, will be highly useful in absorbing the urine* Lime will 
elio render the excrement so short aud .dry, that it may be 
used a»a top-dreaaiug* Two cart-loads of ordure, mixed with 
ten Ipada of earth aud one of lime, will be a sufiicieut top' 
dreffipg for an acre, and is excellent upon light lands for 
wheal and barley: for the former of whicli, it should be used 
<arly in the spring; and for the latter, it may be either scat¬ 
tered upon tire young crop, or harrowed in wllh ihe seed*' Jr 
is rpvtjoularly conveoiem for all drill crops*—t7W«e, of every 
,aort, it found to be of great use, when laid upon grass or youug 
cropt early in the apring* The most conveuient way of upply- 
ing It teems to be in the form of a compost, with earth and a 
snail proporlioji of lime* In this shape it is a good manure for 
iioist toils, particularly such as are light, sandy, or gravelly. 
Great quantities of this article might be saved ; and, Judiciously 
uied, would ensure oue or two good crops: about all fuinis, 
aad great towns, rt might be collected into reservoirs, with 
other excrements, without much trouble* In some countries 
this is an object of police, especially in the towns, where 
reservoirs ore establisJied for collecting it; the farmers carry 
it away in barrels, and either sprinkle it inLLnedialety upon 
tbeir fields, or mix it into composts, — Bojics^ arc used as a 
Diauure, both by themselves and with other substances* TJic 
common way of pre|>artijg tltecn is, to break them w'ith a mill 
into pieces about the size of a marble or nutmeg; they are 
afterwards laid upou the field in small heaps, at regular 
.duUmces, aud covered with earth: after remaining in llits 
state for some time, they are spread on fallows, on grass* or 
on turuip-^land* Of all manures, bones are probably the most 
periqaacnt; and wJieu used in their simple stale, witliout the 
addition of earth or lime, they ought never to be laid upon 
any but the sharpest and most active soils; such as limesloiie, 
qbalk,iOr gravel: upon all these they will meet with more or 
less calcareous earth; wbicli will, iu some degree, disetigiige 
their fixed air* and dissolve the oil contained in them: In^l 
upon deep clays, tills, or loams, they should never he applied 
iutJmtalatc. But when made iido a compost, tliey may be 
applied with advantage upon soils of every description, l>y 
laying them upon or near surface, wlien the crop is in a 
growing state. Upon wheat, it should be used early in tlie 
•priog, without harrowing; upon barley and oats, it may be 
harrowed in along with tbe grain* Tor drill crops, &ucli as 
turtiipfl, beaiu, &c. they are particularly convenieur, as they 
adtnit of being put into the drill at ibe same lijiic with the 
more readily than most other manures*—//or ms, of every 
,kiiidp are usefuL iu manure, when cut into small pieces; in 
their natural ttate they produce little eOect; the proportion 
property be employed varies with tbe size of the chips lyr 
ifaavitigs; fewer being necessary, when small; but the effect 
* Utger arc longer felt* If they are of a middling size, 

•bout lixty stone to au acre is a reasoimbie quantity ; if more 
« the grain is apt to be too luxuriant, and too long in 
tipciiiag; it is abo liable to be iiyured by mildew* The 
anuiU ,pieces' are chiefly turner's shavings, bought at twelve 


or thirteen shillings per quarter, and are much the most 
useful: the large ones are refuse pieces of horn, costing about 
two shillings less per quarter* and arc generally ploughed In 
three months before sowing wheat or bailey* They both 
answer iu most soils aitd seasons, except very dry seasons. 
Hoofs are of the same nature xvilh horns, and answer tl^e 
same purpose. The offal of fish would be worth attending 
to, especially here they arc cured in considerable quantities, 
as at Yartnoutlj.—All lieccnt .^ttbytanccSf as blood, 

and the whole refuse of sliittghjci-iiousrs, sliamblcs, t'tc, afford 
a very ricli manure: mi\ed wilii earti), ajid fresh horse-du:ig, 
tliey make a very rich couii>ost* Blood mixed vvilh saiv-dust 
makes a good laiid-dressiug* to be sown upon wlicai in the 
spring *—Putrid A tiiiiuU ISnbstiincci!^ are good manures* if pro¬ 
perly managed: wlicn used alone, they should always belaid 
upon the most aelive soils, such as chalk, liiuestonc, &o* The 
most proper way of preparing (hem for nse is, to mix them 
W4(]i chalk and quicklime; the mixture should be laid in 
heaps of three tir four cart-loads each, anti covered with earth: 
after remaining iu this slate Ibr einlit or ten days, the heap 
should be turned over, and ton cait-loads of eanli added to 
each cari-luadofthcuiixlurc. It should then remain fora month 
in (he heap, aiul may afterwards be upjilird a^a top-dressing, or 

harrowed in with the seed.-lit;FL-SE or M ancfactures, 

Unricr this head* a variety of articles may bi^ enumerated* 
Ftfiinougn^s" or Pof/Ar, ii used In Surry and Kent, 

and about Duuituble, wlieie the pi ice is sixpeiiec a bushel; 
and they use from twenty to forty busiiels an acre* It is 
composed of sliccp's trotters, hair, scrapings of the pelts, 
lime, iic* 1'here are two sorts* the wJiilc and the brown; 
Lhc while is much the host, having more oi), lime, and hair, 
in it; but tfiey are botik good, atid go farther in dressing Laud 
than almost any manure, in tlte proj>ortion of four to one.— 
Ptirrirrs* CUpphigs^ are sown b^ hand* from the seed'Scultfe, 
on bud iutcuded for wheat ami barley, and immediately 
ploughed in: the ])ieces that are left above ground are pricked 
in by a stick, to prevent (heir being devoured by dogs or 
crows: IVoni two to lliree quarters are used on a s(alute acre* 
They answer well on light dry chalk or gravelly soils; where 

they hold moisture,and helplhecrO[»gieii1jy iiidiy seasons,-- 

Sea Weed, ir^rc* or Ore, is used as a manure u[H>n ;ilmost 
every part of the coast w here it can be olAuined iu sufficient 
quantity. In sextral parts of (he kingiiom, the value of land 
has increased six-fold, from the circumstance of the proprietor 
or occupier having easy access to it. Upon lands situated on 
a dry limesb^ne boitoni, it lias j>roduced the most surprising 
effects* The sca-weed commonly used iu Scotland* is of diree 
ilifferent sorts: the best is that whicli is cut from the rocks, 
and of which kelp in made; the second is called tiie peasy 
sort; tlie worst is that with a long stalk* The common prac- 
tiee is, to spread the weed, immediately after it is brouglit 
from the shore* either upon the stubbles or grass buds: ulieii 
laid upon the stubbles, it is generally ploughed in as soon as 
possible* Tarmers wliocmi use ilfrcsij do not Jay it in heaps 
to ferment; because a load of fresh ware iviLl be of more ser¬ 
vice fresh* than two loads laid in a heap to ferment* In most 
cases seaweed may be convenietitly used in ibis way; for 
where a farm is under proper rolatioii, there will always be 
ground to Jay it upon* During (he winter months, it may be 
put upon the Icy and stubble fields ; in the spring, ujiou tl*e 
beau and barley lands; during summer, tbe tallows will 
require all that can be collected ; and by tbe time these are 
sufficient manured, the clover fields, after the first culling* 
will be ready to receive (he remainder; llirougli tbe autumn, 
the stubble fields w ill require all that can be collected* Thus, 
throughout the year this valuable manure may be used as 
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soon aa it is thrown upon the beach; and experience proves 
that its greatest value is in that state* Jf, moreover, more 
weed is thrown up thau is wanted for immediate use^ it is ati 
object of importance 1o preserve its qualities as much as pos¬ 
sible* This js best done making it into a compost, with 
earth, and a small proportion of time. If the quantity of earth 
be great enough to absorb and retain the juices and salt of 
the sea^weed, the proportion of lime moderate, the wlkole 
well incorporated, and protected from heavy rains, it will be 
found nearly as valuable as in a fresh slate* After the com^ 
post is properly mixed, lay it up in the form of a ridge, with 
a pretty sharp angle at lop, covered two or three inches with 
earMi, well beat with the back of a spade, and defended from 
the rains with straw* This compost will be found a good 
dressing for young crops of every description, and may be 
used cither at the time of sowing the grain, and h^irrowed in 
along with It, or after the plants have made some progress. 
Upon wheat, it should always be used lo the young crop early 
in the spring; upon rich deep land, it is bad htisbaudry to Jay 
sea-weed, or indeed any heavy rich mannre; lime, chalk, and 
sheila, are the propcrsubstances. This manure seems peculiarly 
adapted to lands that Jiavc been hurt by over-limiug: the bad 
effects of which it will more readily correct, than any other, 
except oil and animal substances *—Hiver tVtcd, In summer 
great quantities might be gatliered, in lakes, in rivers where 
the water is deep and has no current, and in all wet ditches. 
Its effects upon wheat and other grain, as well as upon tur¬ 
nips, cabbages, and other green crops, are well ascertained* 
It may be laid on the land green, and ploughed in ; or it may 
be mixed with earth and dung. The best way of preparing it 
for manure is, to Jet it Jay in small heaps for a day or two, to 
drain off the superfluous moisture. It may then be put into 
large heaps, of three or four cart-loads each, till the ferment¬ 
ation is over: each heap should then have three times I he 
quantity of earth or mud mixed with it. Incorporale them 
well, and let lliem remain for a week dr ten days; turn Ihemi 
adding at ihe same time a quantity of hot new-slacked lime. 
This compost w^ill be ready for use in a mouth .—OtAer fVeeds. 
Rotten vegetables, of most sorts, will enrich land* Not only 
the weeds of ponds, lakes, rivers, or ditches, but any other 
sort of weeds, lahl in heaps to rot, will make good mantiie: 
such as the weeds which too commonly disgrace the head¬ 
lands und balks of arable lands, commons, &c, the refuse of 
kitchen-gardens, &c. Whenever any creeds are used for 
manun^, they should be cut down as soon as they begin to 
flower, for if they be suffered to stand till their seeds are 
ripe, the land will be stored with weeds, which cannot easily 
be destroyed: and some kinds of weeds, if permitted lo form 
their seeds, will perfect them after they are cut down. The 
surest method, therefore, is to cut lliem just as they begin to 
flower, when they are in the greatest vigour, and fuller of 
juice than wlicn they are. furl her advanced* In rotting these 
weeds, it will be proper lo mix earth or mud with them, to 
prevent their taking fire; as they are apt to do, when laid in 
large heaps* When they art* well rotted, they form a solid 
mass; which will cut like butler, and be very full of oil* 
Fern mowed while It is green and tender, and laid tn heaps to 
rot, will make a good manure; or it may brat serve the pur¬ 
pose of litter in the stable of yard, and thus increase the 
quantity of dung* This, with thistles and oilier large weeds, 
may be laid in heaps and burnt to great advaniage; the ashes 
being an excellent lop-dressing for any crops,^—--M ud, W'he- 
tber from the sea, rivers, or ponds, is an exceMent manure, 
on any soil, with or without lime. Its greatest value is upon 
thin soils; the fertilily of xvluch it increases unkaxingly, at the 
ume time adding to the staple of the land. It should not be 
4 


laid on fresh, or as soon as it is dry; but it should be weH 
turned over, and fermented with dung, or mixed with Jjiiw> 
to make I he seeds in it vegetate, or to destroy their vegetatioti. 
Innumerable seeds fall, or are carried into Ihe water, sink to 
the bollom; and not being aquatics, if they have much oil in 
them, are embalmed in the mud for years or ages, to vegetate 
whenever they shall Jiappen to come within reach of the atmo¬ 
sphere, in a proper malrix. Ft may be dug betweeu baj-time 
and harvest; and either made into a compost when dry, or, 
being turned over and levelled, and exposed to a wuitei'a 
frost, may be dug In spring, and planted with potatoet. In 
Cheshire, tbe soil deposited at the extremity of salt marabes^ 
commonly known there under the name of Sea-sludge^ after 
it has been grassed over for a few years, is said to be the 
most productive and lasting of any sort of manure; contaiDlDg 
all the strength of marl, and the richness of black dung.— 
Street Steeepings. This is a mixture of most «ub«taQces 
valuable in agriculture, and needs the assistance of fermeDt- 
ation less than any of them, to render it fit for use; being 
made up principally of the offal of houses, dung of horses nod 
cal He, ashes, ^c* It may be either ploughed in as dnng^ 
or used in the spring, to invigorate wheat that is weak, from 
not having been snfKcieutly manured, or from any other cause. 
It may be employed in general as a top-dressing, or put into 
the furrow with drilled crops.— Roed Sweepings. The dong 
and saud swept up, or dirt shovelled up, on turnpike roads^ 
would make an excellent manure, and at the same time 
rcukove a great annoyance to ti-avellers. Where roads 
made with limestone, this manure w ill be particularly Tvtii- 
able; and where they are made with Hints, it answers fef 
grass Rubbish. The backs of ditch banks, the borders 

of fences in general, the sides of lanes, and the nooks of 
yards, which are suffered to remain from generation to geoc- 
ration the nursery of weeds, turned up into ridges to rot Ibe 
roots, &e. n»ake an excellent manure; as also does the rub¬ 
bish of old buildings. Sea-stone walls afford a great quantity 
of this valuable article; which, from its immediate effect and 
duration jointly, is considered by some as superior to marl, 
mould, or even dung itself, especially upon scalds and hot- 
burning soils* Tlie rubbish of old larh and piaster buildiags 
Is incomparable manure for clover leys, or grass lands, two loads 
loan acre; and is said to last twenty years. Lime-rubbiah 
is used by gardeners to bottom gravel-walks, to mix with 
eanb for tulips, A:c. and lo plant vines and Hgs, Mud or 
earih walls acquire considerable ferlility; and as they moulder, 
or fall away, become useful in the compost dunghill.— Matt^ 
ditst, Combf or Coombs, is the dust that separates from the 
malt in the act of drying; and is used as a top-drcssiug for 
barley, clover, turnips, &c* Tliis is reckoned one of the 
must eflicacloiis manures* Mr* Milter says, it is a great 
enricher of barren ground, having a natural heat add sweet¬ 
ness in it; which imparts to the soil a proper fermentatioD^ 
especially where grounds are a natural clay, and have con¬ 
tracted a sourness and austerity; w hoi her from having long 
Jain until led and iiiiox posed to the air, or from water having 
slagnalcd upon iheui* Bark, or Tanner's Bark, after 
the lanners have used it for tanning leather, when laid in a 
jieap and rotted, is an excellent manure, especially for stiff 
cnlct land; in which, oneloa<l of tJiis manure will improve the 
ground more, and last longer, thau two loads of the richest 
dungs; and yet it is very common to see large heaps of thia 
remaining for many years in the tanners' yards; where mauure 
of other kinds is very scarce, and often carried to a great 
disluuce* Of laie years lJd$ Ims been much used for hot¬ 
beds in several parts ol' England, and is found greatly to 
excel horse-dung for that purpose; the fermentatiou bejn^ 
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iDodente, aud of long contiDuance: so that a bed of tan, 
wbeD rigbtly made, wtJi eonlinue in a moderate temper of 
iMat three or four mouthat and when the heat begins to 
decBy^ if it be stirred up with a dung'fork, and some fresh 
tan Mded to it^ the beat will renew again, and will last for 
some months; so that these beds are by far the most kindly 
for exotic plants: and whatever plants are plunged into these 
beds, if th^ are permitted to root through the bottom of the 
pots, they will thrive mote in one tnoutti after, than tliey did in 
ibur months wbiie they were confined to tlie pots. Many 
plaitti that root tbrongh the }>o(s into the tan, semi forth 
roots npwtrds of twelve leet each way, in less than tliree 
months; and the plants advance in proportion. Af^cr the 
tan 18 used for a hot-bed, it may be spread on the ground for 
maoure, and will greatly enrtclt it; because it is of a warm 
nature, and will loosen and separate the earth. When ibis 
manure it laid upon grass, it should be done soon after 
Michaelmas, that the rains may wash it into the ground; for 
if it be laid on in the spring, it will burn tlic grass, and, 
instead of improving, will greatly tujure it, at least for that 
season. Where it is used on corndand, it should be spread 
on the surface before the last ploughing, that it may be turned 
down, Ibr the fibres of the corn to reach It in the spring; for 
if it lie loo near the surface, it will forw ard the growth of the 
corn in winter; but in the spring, when nonri^^hment is chiefly 
wanted, it will be nearly consumed, and the corn will reap 
but little advantage from it. Nor w^ilt it be proper to have 
this maonre lie too near the roots of any plants; as in that 
case It is injurious to most of them, but especially to bulbous 
and tube roll S'rooted flowers. But when it is buried just deep 
enmijch for the fibres of the roots to reach it in the spring, 
Ibe flowers have been exceedingly improved by it: and in 
some places where this manure had been used in kitobeu-gar- 
dsns, it has greatly improved tlie vegetables.— 5 ^ 0 /, is used 
as a manure iu almost every part of our island, wliere it can 
be procured m sufficient quantifies, and is 4ip]>lied in every 
differeiit shape, and to all crops. Used ia its simple state, it 
answers best upim ligbl gravel, chalk, or limestone soils; if 
in a compost, the proper pr opr, riious are, two loads of soots, 
the same quautity of lime, and ten loads of earth, The snot 
and earth shoulu be well incorporated, and remain in a heap 
aweek or ten days, then turned, and the lime added in strata 
as It is turned over; irt this state it may remain a month 
or six weeks, and be again turned, taking care to break every 
part of it as small as possible, by M'orkiug it well with the 
spade: in a week or two more it will be ready for use. TIris 
compost may be applied upon every sort of grain, especially 
wheat or barley; and if latu fall soon after it is laid on, it 
will iifiiuedialely begio to operate. It niiswers be^rt on light, 
dry, chalky soils, and in moderately wet seasons: it does little 
good 00 strong or wet land, or in very dry seasons, unless 
sovu earlier than usual. The London coal-Goot is generally 
miicd with cork-dust, coabaslies, or sweepings of the streets: 
yet even in tliii ddulterated state, it is found to answer much 
better than country soot from wood. Jt is an excellent manure 
for pasture land, m the quantity of forty bushels to an acre. 
—PtAt Motit can only be made useful by fermentation; to 
bring on which, dry the peat-moss well, break it into smnli 
pieoci^ and tay it on the ground to the thickuess of three or 
four iuohes. Let the whole of the dung from the stables be 
laid over it The moisture of the dung will sink duwn, and 
nut Ofily oorrect the acidity, but saturate the peat moss com¬ 
pletely wilk tbe valuable properties of the dung. Turn the 
dunghill over, and mix the dong and peat^nioss carefully 
together, throwipg them up lightly; and fi gentle fermentation 
will COM oil. After a few weeks turn it over again, adding 


one load of lime to five toads of moss; the whole beiog well 
broken, and accurately mixed. Tbe addition of the lime will 
hasten the putrefaction of the moss, dissolve the oil contained 
in it, and give a due degree of activity to the whole. Another 
way of effecting this is, to pour the urine of cattle, the 
moisture of the dunghill, soap*leys, and oflal of the house, 
upon peat moss; and aflerwards to mix it with stable-dung 
and lime .—Ploughing in Green Crops. Many sorts of vege¬ 
tables may be sown, in order to be ploughed in when they are 
in full growth, to enrich the land. The ancients ploughed in 
Lupines for this purpose; and that practice is still continued 
in Italy, and the south of France, but they are too tender for our 
climaie; and we have belter plants for the purpose, as pease, 
beans, buckwheat, turnips, vetches, clover, spurrey, and other 
moist and juicy plants, as mustard, coleseed, and other targe- 
growing plants, which are cut before they form their seeds, 
when they are in full bloom, and abound most in sap. When 
we consider at what sniaJI expense of prime cost, carriage, 
and other charges, this manure is obtained, and how com¬ 
pletely it smothers the weeds, it is wonderful that it has not 
more generally been adopted. It might, no doubt, be used 
on many occasions, in place of a complete summer fallow, as 
a preparation for wheat: iu which case the price of the seeds, 
which IS altnosi the only expense, would be amply repaid by, 
the saving in tbe article of labour. Their value might L« 
much improved by laying on a certain quantity of lime, chalk, 
or.marlj according to the nature of the soil; which would 
tend greatly to hasten the fennentation, and bring the land 
sooner into a proper state for affordlug nourishment to the 

succeeding crop of wheal.- Earth. Maiden or untried 

earth, such as is found six or seven inches deep under turfs 
or commons, headJauds, and by the sides of roads in ntany 
places, where it is of good quality, is of iueslimable value as 
a manure for fruit-trees, raising shrubs aud trees in nurseries, 
all sorts of crops in kilchcu gardeus, and ornamentul flowers, 
as well as corn and grass* The nurserymen near London 
send many miles for a loamy maiden earth, as absolutely 
necessary for I heir purpose. It is recommended in preference 
to dang, for both fruit and kitchen garden, particularly for 
Asparagus, laid a foot and half deep, w ithout any dung what¬ 
soever: mixed with dung or lime, it makes excellent manure 
for corn or turnips. Doubtless there are many sorts of earth 
(hat might be employed with success, besides those in common 
use, if they were cxaoiined by men skilled in their respective 
properties, and applied by persons versed in their operations. 
—Chalk, Is in high esteem id the southern counties of Eng¬ 
land, where it abounds : its beat eflccts are upon deep soils, 
wdiicli contain no calcareous earth, and is observed to have 
very little effect upon lauds where the substratum is chalk; 
and even does mischief, where (he soil is llhin. When used 
upon light soils, it is made into compost with earih and dung. 
When this is well mixed, and duly proportioned, it ]»rodiices 
valuable crops; and tfie effects continue for many years. 
Tbe common method of using this compost is, eillicr to lay 
it upon fallows for wheat, and mix it intimately with (he soil, 
or upon grass, as a top-dressing; id both cases it answers 
w^ell: in the latter, it destroys moss-rushes, and all coarse 
aquatic plants that grow in sour or wet lands; iu the former, 
it oj>pns and ]>ulvertse^ the soil, and never fails to produce 
good crops. Chalk should be broken as small as possible, 
and in no case ploughed iu till its parts are properly separated ; 
and then it shoiild be complelely harrow'cd in, and well mised 
with the soil.— Lime. Respeciing tlie proper quantity of lime, 
it may be observed in general, that the greatest should be 
used upon the deepest and richest soils; and the least, upon 
those that are thin and light. Upon strong clays ami deep 
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loams there is a snbstantial body for the lime to operate 
upoD, coDlaining abundance of rieh substances; and consb 
derable qnanlity wtll be required, to pervade and give Hue 
activity to the whole: hut as the soil is lighter, the quantity 
must be less, and the after-management, with regard to the 
crops, extremely cautious. In Hmiog a single ttcEd, an atten* 
lion to the quantity will oRen be found necessary; the soil of 
the higher parts being for the most part more light and free, 
and that of the lower more deep and compact, where the 
ground is uuequab On some soils, particularly where the 
bottom is chalk, limestone, or marl, lime will be pernicious, 
especially if the soil be thin. Lime is found to produce the 
best eflects upon fallows, when laid on early in the season, 
and well incorporated with the soiL By liie assistance of 
lime, whole districts, formerly useless, have been made to pro* 
duce not only good crops of turnips, but also valuable crops 
of corn and broad clover. Its greatest value, however, seems 
to be upon light soils for tliose crops ; insomuch, that where 
lime is the principal tnunure, they seldom sow tuniips, clovers, 
peas, or lieans, except upon lands that have been previously 
iimed> Instances of this are oAen met with on the up-lands; 
where if any of the broad-leaved crops are sown where a pari 
has been limed, and a part not, the parts where the lime has 
been laid wll] produce a valuable return; while that which 
has been diiugea only, will hardly repay the expense of seed 
and labour. Farmers differ in their methods of using lime 
upon turnip lands: some lay it on only before the last plough¬ 
ing, and plough it in without harrowing: they also lay it in 
heaps, hot from the kiln, without being slaked. But the 
looner it is laid upon the land, and the more ploughings and 
harrowtngs it receives before the seed is sown, the belter it 
will he incorporated with the soil, and the more certain and 
valuable will be its effects. Upon clovcrdey, for oats, is per- 
haps the worst way in which lime can be used. It is generally 
laid on in the autumn, and ploughed down in the spring; and 
the returns are inadequate to Hie expense. Lime is used as 
a top-dressing, in spring, upon grass, or wheat, and other 
grain. Upon the latter it is daugerous, unless the lime be 
made into a compost with dung or earth : in this form it will 
not only be safe, but profitable. Upon the former it is no 
better, except upon coarse meadows, abounding with rushes 
and weeds, which it destroys. Upon light soils, if several 
white crops be taken in succession after liming, the land will 
be worn out. A white and a green crop should be taken 
alternately. Upon clay lands, a summer fallow is sometimes 
indispensable; in that case the lime should be laid on in July 
or August, and completely harrowed iu before ploughing: 
two or three ploughings at least are required to incorporate it 
well with the soil, and a suitable harrowing with each.— 
Mariy has been long celebrated as a manure. Barren sands, 
and poor heaths, have been rendered productive by marl, 
but at a great expeuse: indeed there is reason to believe that 
the greatest part of the southern district of Lancashire has 
been reclaimed by it; but it will not produce its full eflects 
upon the soil, (ill it is incorporated with it by several plough^ 
ings, and dung, or other oily manure, mix^ with it. Mr. 
Coke, of Holkam, in Norfolk, who has marled many hundred 
acres, always spreads the marl on tlie new ley, that it, oo the 
seeds, after the barley harvest, from eighty to one hundred 
loads an acre; and on these dry soils it does litlte injury to 
the grasses. By this mode, the marl is on the ground at iWst 
three years before the plough enters; which is far better, and 
more durable, than ploughing it directly. In open fields, 
marlmg seldom answers the expense; for this is only a begin* 
niog of iiuprovetnent: by going on directly with a course of 
plongfiiog, which cannot wel] be avoided in shiftable fields. 


the marl is often buried and lost before it oiixes property 
with the soil, especially if turned in too deep in the firvt earth, 
of which great care should be taken. Marling, therefore^ can 
only or chieOy answer on inelosed land, that can be maiugMl 
the occupier pleases, lo that case, it should be hod doW 
with clover, ray-grass, and trefoil, the spring tweWe*tiioiithtf 
before laying on the marl, and remain at least six montlis after, 
that it may have time to sink into the flag before it is ploughed 
up; and then there will be little danger of loatng it, as ft wilt 
be in some measure incorporated wilh the soil. No ptiM 
should be spared to break all the lumps, and to get it fim by 
repeated harrowings and rollings, and to have the stoties 
picked and carried away, that the grass may get through, lor 
stock to be grazing upon jt; which is the great and fiobhiif 
impTOvement. After the land has been got fine, and Isid six 
or eight months longer ; in February, or the begianiug of 
March, break it up, and sow it with pease; then fallow liir 
turnips, giving it four or five earths, with harrowings, &C. 
After feeding off the turnips upon the land, sow barley, and 
lay it down again with clover, trefoil, and my-grass. Let it 
lay two summers; after winch, by either folding or dungiag 
it, if not too poor a sand^, there will be a good chance wr * 
crop of wheat: after wltich, fallow again for turnips and b*r^ 
levi or rapeseed and oats, and so on; always bearing in mind, 
that taking two following crops of conr, without a fallow, or 
summer grazing, will soon bring newly improved land to its 
former impoverished state.—Cra^, is a sort of sliell Burt, 
being chtefiy shells whole, or iu a decaying stale, mixed with 
calcareous earth; which probably » nothing but the shellk 
perfeclly decayed. For turnips, the benefit has been found 
equal to that of dung, in Suftbik; yet the greatest effect im 
on a moory bottom. The Sandlings, a tract of land in that 
county f near Wood bridge, seem to be upon a foundaticm'ofthia 
red shell marl or crag; the use of which U, however, disooih 
linued, except for taking in walk land, as they call it, for sheep- 
Upofl old improved lands they never lay it singly, but mix it 
with dung, earth, or ouze; Ihinking that it makes light lands 
blow more. Mr. Young, in his Eastern 7bvr,Mys, thatci^is- 
dry, and not in the least soapy; that it does not effervesce in 
acids, and does not fall in water; that notwithstafkdmg this, all 
the effects, and even more, produced in Norfotk by sixtv,eighty, 
or one hundred loads of marl, are gained in Su&lk &y ten or 
I twelve oferag; and that it lasts even longer: wMob tl)^ hsire 
discovered from an idea, probably unfounded, tint laitd once 
cragged will not bear a repetition of it, except itt a eofivpost 
with dung: and accordingly, in many cases, it lias Jaitett 
with such additions, fifty, sixty, and even one hundred yean, 
i The nature of the poor sauds in that county is quite cbaop4 
with it; and they gain an adhesion, which they retain fbc 
I ever. Crag is a great fertilizer, as appears from the suMtn 
I increase of the crops after its applicaiion .—ShdU and 
'■ Sand^ are used to great advantage in several parts of EngLand, 

, especially in Devonshire; where they are at the expepK of 
fetching the sand and shells, on horses’ backs, twelve or four- 
I teen miles. The land on which they lay this maouret is a 
strong loam, inclining to cluy. Where the land lies near tbe 
sea, so that cither sand, shells, corals, wrack or sea-weeds, 
can be obtained at an easy expense, they are by far Ihe best 
kinds of manure, because they enrich the land for several 
years; for as their salts are closely locked up, they are com¬ 
municated by degrees to the land, as tbe heat and coldcansei 
the various hodici to pulverize, and fall into small parts; so that 
where sands, and smaller kinds of sea-weeds, are used^ if they 
are laid on land in proper quantities, it will enrich it for six 
or seven years; but shells, corals, and other hard bodies, wtU 
continue nmny years longer. All shells are principally ca|-^ 
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ctmnu earlht aiifl, wben bi^rnt, afford the best oi time. In 
a recent atate they are of linle value as a maunre^ unless ihey 
are brakeD vety small i but in a decayed state they resemble 
»be)l4narl« Upoa deep Icmms and strong clays 1 heir opemf ion i % 
simflar to ehaib or marl; but upon light gravels or sands, little 
benefit h to be expected from them, unless they are previ- 
fniily made into a compost wUb dung, day, or loanu When 
•och land# are in grassi by top-dressings of any of the different 
eaithif tbeir value will be much improved; and the thinner 
the soH the greater will be the profit arisiug from this 
management. On clay pastures^ shells in their simple slate 
will correct acidity^ destroy rushes, and render the soil h$A 
retentive of moisture. ■ Sea-sand is an excellent manure on a 
■uimuiaT fiinow for wheat; but being repeated two or three 
timoi loses much of its good effects, without a change of til¬ 
lage. Straw being scarce at Yaruiouth, they litter their 
vtiblea with sea-samt; as the bed becomes soiled or wet, 
fresh sand is scattered on, until the whole is in a manuer 
-fiturated with dung and urine: the stall is I hen cleared, and 
afresh bed of sand laid in. Thus muck of a singularly excel¬ 
lent quality U produced. Sea-sand is much used by fforUts 
in Holland, where I hey drawthetr parterres into ridges before 
whiter, aud spread it on the tops of them,^Common Sand* 
This can scarcely be considered as a manure; it is, however, 
beneficial upon all clays, and other tenacious stiff land, by 
separating their parts, and destroying their cohesive quality; 
by which means the sun, air, and frost, penetrate them the 
better. It is likewise of great use upon rough coarse inea* 
dews: nothing fines the surface more, or produces a thicker 
sward of Dutch clover. The beat sand is that which is 
wished out of highways or front hills, by rains, or that 
which lie« in rivers.^C/oy. As sands are an improvemeDt 
to clays, so, on the other hand, clays are an improvement to 
gravelly and sandy lands; yet we have frequenily observed 
aayey and sandy grounds tying almost coniiguous, without 
my attempt having ever been made to make an experiment 
on tbit obvious interchange of soils. It muat be remembered 
thatowii and clay are often confounded, and that marling is 
frequently called claying. The extent to which claying has 
hm earned in the sand districts of Suffblk,-ts very consider¬ 
able. An excellent cultivator near Bury, though not on a 
very large foriDt has carried 140,000 bads. But wlien this 
cUy ia not of a good sort, that is, when it )m very little 
day m it, but is rather an imperfect hard chalk, there are 
gmt doubts how for it answers, anil in many cases it has 
certainly been spread to little or no profit. The usual quan^ 
tiiy n from sixty to eighty, and sometimes one hundred 
Idmi, of thirty-two bushels, to an acre. The clumlion, and 
indeed the whole effect, depends much on the course of 
ciopf^ If the plough be too frequently used, and corn sown 
loo oAen, it answers badly, and the effect is soon lost; but 
with manawmetit it lasts twenty years. In many cases, a 
couiM of follow and rye, or light oats, ia converted to fine 
barlcyt clover, and wheat, and the produce multiplied twenty- 
fold ; but the cases m which the return has been madequatc 
are not a few: and on soils that will yield saintfoin, it Is 
more profitable to cultivate that, than to clay the land for 
com. Probably this clay was more properly a marl. In stiff 
deep clays, where manure is not to be had in sufficient quan* 
titi^ an fuel is cheap, it may be no bad process to burn 
WBK (rf tbe clay, which will not only break the cohesion of 
.the loiL and maLke it more mily ciiltivaied, but will also 
tender it Im retentive of moUture, and thus more friendly 
to vegeUfion; but upon thiu soils, tt is evident, any atlvitipt 
at burning would be highly improper,—of ail kinds 
of vegetaUei^ are an excellent manure or top-dressing for 


land,— Pot-a*^, or Jixrd trgetab/e Afkali. In places far 
removed from the means or improvement, a substitute for 
common manures, that is of easy carriage, and can be had at 
a moderate expense, must be valuable. From experiments 
that have been made, it appears lhat two hundred pounds 
of pot-ash are sufficient for an acre of strong land ; for lighter 
soils, much less is required, if hid on by itself; on these, 
however, a compost of this and oil, incorporated with mould, 
will be the best way of employing it. Upon stronij clays, and 
deep loams, however, it oitgbl always to be applied by itself. 
When tbe expense of carriage is constilered, pot-ash wilt oAen 
be found a cheaper manure Ilian lime. In one respect it U 
superior, fur the union of pnt-asii with all the different acids 
form a neulrab which is in some degree useful in vegetation ; 
whereas when lime meets wjlli the vitriolic acid, it is almost 
entirely lost.— Kelp* The opcralion of kelp depends upon 
the same principles as lime, pot ash, &c. Like llietn, it 
produces the best effects on deep loams or clays; and the 
benefit will be still fortlier increased, if lime be made use of 
along with it. Kelp should be broken very small with large 
hammers, or by passing it through a milk— Ashes^ 
or Re/me^ consists principally of the hard undLsolved parts 
of pot ash, kel|), weed-ash, and barilla. Alone, they are loo 
slimnlatiiig, and ought never to he used but wtlh earth, or 
earth and dung; they answer 'ivoll willi blood, garbage, and 
putrid animal substances. They are generelly laid upon fab 
lows for wheat. The greatest a(lvantage tlerived from them 
is tipon clay or deep loama, V\i0n nisliy grounds, or coarse 
wet meadows, they will be founrl particularly usef'uL— 
Ashes t which are in some measure I lie same as the refuse of 
bleach-fields, are generally made into composts wiili earth 
and welLfermeatcd dung, in tfie proportion of two loads of 
dung to one of earth; the ashes are then added, in the quan¬ 
tity of one load to ten of this tnlxture, turning and incorpo¬ 
rating the whole complelely. The quantity necessary for 
strong clays or deep loams Is ten cart-loads to an acie. If 
the dung has been well fermented, perhaps the most profit' 
able way of using Ibis compost, will be as a top-dressing har¬ 
rowed in with the grain; taking care, however, that ilic 
caustic quality of the ashes is properly blunted bv a sutficient 
mixture of dong and earth. These ashes, when Lealen small, 
may be made into a rich compost with oil and earth, ami 
used as a top-dressing for young crops. They will desirov 
sings and vermin of every description; and are theteforc 
highly valuable on lands where the early wheat is injured by 
the worm. Laid upon grass lands in the end of autumn, this 
manure produces a deep verdure during the winter, and an 
early vigorous vegetation in the spring; it is therefore |>ar- 
(icularly calculated for cold wet pasiurcs.—P m/ 

EigJit or ten bushels of rich peat-nshes are sutfiiicnt lo <lreS 3 
an acre. They should be foid on in the spring, before tlic 
plants have attained any great size, m wet, or at least cloudy 
weather. Or, they may be sown and harrowed in with the 
grain; \n which case a greater quantity will be requisite than 
when I hey are used as a to)>c]ressing. They greatly improve 
grass lands, particularly clover and saintfotn ; the quantity is 
from fifteen to twenty-five bushels^ according to the condition 
of the land. Peat-dust, or peat ground to powder, answers 
equally well with the ashes in the same quantity. Jt is 
esteemed tlie best manure for asparagus, onion beds, and 
flowers, mixed with dung; and destroys thistles, if fold on 
in sufficient <|UHnlity, or repeated.— Wood-ashes, are'useful 
as a manure, principally upon account of the pot-ash which 
they contain. The ashes of fir, pine, have very little of 
it; but oak, ash, and most of the hard woods, abound in 
pot-ash. Except upon the strongest and most tenacious soilsj^ 
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th« riclj kinds of ivoocl-aslics are too Mimufating, and are 
beat u^ed in a compost with earth and dung, or Viny animal 
substances- They effectually correct sour soils ; conse¬ 
quently upon poor nteadows^ or rushy grounds^ they produce 
effects similar to lime; and if mtKed with quick limcj their 
beneficial effects will be heightened.^are well; 
adapted to clays and deep loams, by breaking the tenacity, 
of the soil. Qn light soils they should never be used but in 
the form of a compost with earth, or earth and dung. From 
fifty to sixty bushels is a complete dressing for a statute acre; 
and they are of great use in a kitchen-garden, where the 

natural soil is too strong and stubborn,- Composts, are 

various, and ought to be different according to the different 
nature or quality of the soils which they are designed to meli¬ 
orate; and according as the land is either light, sandy, 
loose, heavy, clayey, or cloddy. A light loose sand requires 
a compost of o heavy nature, as tJjc scouring of deep ditches, 
ponds, A:c, A heavy laud requires a manure of a lighter 
nature, that will insinuate itself into the hiinpisb clods.— 
For Gfrrdeus. The great use of composts in gardening is for 
such plants as are prciicrvod in pots or tubs; or in sinall 
beds, or borders of flow-er gaidens. As some plants delight 
111 a rtcli light soil, others in a poor sandy soil, and some in 
a loamy soil, there should be different composts prepared in 
all those gitrdens, where a great variety of plants are culti¬ 
vated; and this is much more necessary in countries at a 
great distance from London, than in ihe neighbourhood of 
jt, because there is so great a variety of lands wiiLiu ten miles 
rouud London, which have been so long dressed and culti' 
valed, that a supply of earth fit for all sorts of plants may be 
ea^tily procured; but in some places wliicli are at a distance 
from large towns, it is very difficult to procure a quantity of 
earth proper for the choicer sorts of flowers and plants; 
therefore the composts will require more care, and should be 
misted a considerable time longer before they are used, that 
they may have the advantage of beat and cold to soften 
anti improve them; and should be frequently turned over, 
4hat the parts may be well mixed and incorporated, and the 
clods well broken and divided. Almost every one who has 
written upon this subject lias directed the procuring the upper 
surface of earth from a pasture ground, as one of the 
principal ingredients in most composts for plants; which is 
certainly a very good one, provided It has time to incorporate 
before it is used: for if this be mixed up hastily, and put into 
pots or tubs before it has had a winter's frost, and sunimcFs 
heat, to loosen the parts effectually, it will unite and cake 
together so hard as to starve the plants that are put into it. 
For all earth, when put into pots or tubs, is much more apt 
to bind than when it is in l^ils; therefore it should be iu 
proportion made looser, according to the nature of the plants 
for which it is designed, than when it is intended for beds or 
borders. So that if this earth from a pasture canuot be pre¬ 
pared and mixed at least one year before it is used, it will be 
much better to take the earth of a kitchemgarden wliich has 
been well wrought and dunged; but this should be clear 
from all roots of trees and bad weeds. If this earth be well 
mixed with the other composts six months, and oflen turned 
over, it will be belter for pots and tubs than the other will 
in twice that time. This earth, being the principal ingre^ 
dient in those composts designed for such plants as require 
a rich soil; the next is to have a quantity of very rotten 
dung, from old hot-beds; or fur those plants which delight 
in a cool soil, O quantity of rotten cow-dung is preferable. 
The proportion of this must be according to the qualify of 
the earth; for if that be poor, there sliould be one third part 
of dung; but if it be rich, a fourth part or toss will be suf¬ 


ficient. These, when welt incorporated, andt he parts divided^ 
will require no olher mixture, uulesa the earth be indiiiable 
to bind, in which case it will be proper to add iotne eao^* 
or sea-coal ashes, to it: if sea-sand can be proenred, that u 
best, and the next to it is drift-sand; but the sand procurad 
from pits is by no means proper. The proportfon of tbh 
must be according Ip the nature of the earth, for if that be 
stiff there must be a greater proportion used, but this ehotild 
not exceed a fifth part, unless it is very strong, in which Ofkse 
it will require more, and a longer time to lie, and must bt 
often turned over befoi^ it is used. The next compost, which 
is designed for plants 'ivliich <to not require so good earth, 
and Naturally grow on loose soils, should be half of the before 
nieotioned earth from a pasture, or that from a kitchen-gaidea; 
and if these are inclinable to bind, there should bo a third part 
sand, fhe other part rotten tan, which will be of great use to 
keep the parl$ divided, and Jet the moisture pass off. Tha* 
composition for most of the succulent plants, is prepared with 
the following materials: the earth from a common, where tl u 
tight, taken on tlic surface, one half, the other half sea or 
rJrittsaud, and old lime-rubbisli screened, of equal parts; 
these, well-mixed, and often turned over, form the best of 
all comports for the very succulent plaids. The other sort 
of compost, wliiclk is designed for plants that delight tu « 
very loose, light, rich earth, should be made of light carlh; 
taken from a kitchen-garden which has been well dunged 
and liiorougbly wrought, like those near London, one half; 
of rotten tanner's bark, one-third': and the other part mod 
from the scouring of ditches, or from Ihe bottom of ponds 
where the soil isfot; but this mud should lie exposed in Email 
heaps a whole year, and be ofien turned over, before it is 
mixed with the other, and afterwards frequeuFly turned and 
mixed for eight months or a year, before it h usc^L In alt 
mixtures, where rotten wood may be required, if the rotteii 
tanner's bark, taken from old hot-beds, be used, that will 
answer every purpose of the other: and wherever sand is 
necessary in say compost, the sea-sand shuuld always be 
preferred to all other; but this should not be used 
because the salts should be exposed to the air, which will 
loosen the particles, and thereby render them better adapt^ 
to the nutriment of vegetables. There are some who hare 
directed the use of rotten leaves of vegetables as an eicelicnt 
ingredient in most composts ; but they are of little use, and 
contain the least quantity of vegetable pasture of any kind of 
dressing. Others, who never had any experience in the' 
cidlure of plants, have directed <liffereDt composts for alnoat 
every plant; and these composts coiisut of such a variety of 
ingredients as greatly to resemble the prescripiions of a quack 
doctor: no person conversQJit in the business of gftrdcumg, 
could commit such gross absurdities, for it is well known 
that a few differeut composts will be sufficient for all the 
known plants in the world. Those who pretend to give 
direction for ihc culture of plants from theory only, begin at 
the wrong end; for the true knowledge of gardeiimg or agri¬ 
culture must be from e^pericl^ce. In making any compost, 
great care should be bad that the several parts are projiorly 
mixed together; not to have too much of any one &ort: 
therefore wlien three or four several sorts are'to be 
together, there sliould be a man or Uo placed to each aort^ 
ill proportion to the quantity ; for if two parte of anyone sort 
are requisite to be added, there sliould be two meti put to 
that, and but one tu each of the other: and these men must 
be instructed caiefully to spread each sort in such a manner 
over the other, as that they mLiy be exactly mixed together,. 
Another thing which should be observed U, never to lay 
these composts in too large heaps; but rather continue them 
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m lengthy iayiug them up in a ridge, sa that ihe aim and air 
may more easily penetrate through it: and as these cotiiposls 
ahould, if possiblei be made a year before they are used, they 
should be frequently tumiHl over; which will prevejit the 
growth of wecda» and expose every part of the heap equally 
to the ftuii and air: and the more tJiey are e\[vo^ed to iJic 
influence of these, the better they will he prepared for vege¬ 
tation.— JF^ld ComposiSj are usually made, by mixing various 
substances with stable or yard dung: and lienee in some 
couaties they are ualled Mixens, The most common iitatertals 
for Ibis purpose are, turf pared from waste places, virgin earth, 
peat earth, lime, the scourings of brooks, ponds, and ditches, 
weeds, rubbish of buildings, toal-ashes, &c. That dung 
alone, properly managed and applied, is a most valuable 
manure, is uuquestionable; yet it is not equally useful in 
all soils and situations. It is much better calculated for active 
than inactive soils. On limestone, cbalk, Arc. it meets with 
abundance of motive malerials; hut upon clays, deep loams, 
dre, it operates best in conjunction with lime, or some other 
stimulatilig substance. When dung is iuteuded fur a compost, 
no attempt should be made to add a large cpiantity of lime, 
earth, &c. till it is properly fermented; every addition of this 
kind checking the fermentaiion. Tfic lime, eaiih, &c. should 
be added after the fermentation is finished ; and the whole 
then carefully mixed and laid up iogciher. In a few days, a 
second fermentatioii will conte on; and if the mixture hm 
been properly turned over, and Ihoroughly incorporated, it 
will be fit for use in a month or six weeks. Some judginetil 
and attention will be requisite, with regard to tlie quantity of 
lime and other active principles employed ; for if the quantity 
employed be small, their action upon the rich siibsiauccs in 
the dung will be partial and imperfect; and if too great, a 
considerable loss may be sustained by Uieir over^acliou. If 
the quantity of earth also be siicli as to press the dung loo 
hard, the air will be excluded, and the second ferniciitation 
be impeded or prevented. It b certainly a righl inelliod to 
lay a good coat of earth as a foundalinii for the dunghill, 
iuto which the moisture of the dung may soak down; and it 
is uo bad way to make a heap of such substances as can be 
readily obtained, apart from the dung; and to throw the 
iDobture of the dunghill, and tlie uriuc of tlie cattle, over it. 
The following is a good tiiethod of making a compost; in a 
field conveulemly situated, plough and harrow a head land, 
till the soil it well divided and in fine tiltli; then take a cart¬ 
load, or forty bushels, of lime, fresh from the kiln, and place 
it ia little heaps, about a bushel in each, aloug tlie middle of 
tile headland, at four feet distance from each other; cover 
the heaps with four or five times their quHiitily of pulverized 
earth, and pat it down close with the back of a shovel, so as 
to exclude both rain and air. In a few days the moisture of 
the earth will have dissolved Ihe lime, and reduced it to a 
powder, if the heaps have any fissures in them, they should 
from time to time be filled up, by having more earth thrown 
upon them, and patted down close. When the lime is per¬ 
fectly reduced to a powder, that and the earth must be chopped 
down w'ith a spade, and inLimately blended togctiicr. 'riiiis 
is roost conveiileiifly done, in the form of a long bank or 
ridge; in the middle of which, a large furrow or opening 
must he made, sufiitient to receive five cmi-loads, of forty 
bushels each, of good spit dung; when tlm earth and lime 
must be thrown over the dung, so as to cover ihc whole, lu 
ibis manner it must lie some monihs, or till the dung is in a 
state of diflsolutioji; when it must he turned over again, well 
mixed, and formed into a heap or clamp, to be kept for use* | 
Rartb, liiue, and dung, thus managed, constilnte an unctuous 
mass, of great fertility. An clfectual mode of raising a large 


quantity of compost manure is, lo bed the farm-yard about 
two feet deep with earth; and on this, to cleanse the stables, 
cow-liouses, hog-sties, &c. and to move the cribs, in which 
loose cattle are fed with str^w, about it. Tins bed of earth 
will retain the urine; so that ^hcti the whole is mixed toge¬ 
ther, it will all be nearly of equal goodn€Ss, and admirablv 
adapted to gravelly and loose soils in general;, through which 
the essence of dung alone will be waslied in Ofn- season: a 
top-dressing of soot* pigeoiis‘-c!ung, Ac. will last but one crop; 
and very rotten pure dung is little belter. Anotber method 
of making compost dungluUs is, by making I hem into clamps* 
Make a layer of liedge-earth* from a grubbed border, two 
feet deep, and about tvvtdve feel square* in the beginning of 
November: the quanliiy of earlli wdSI be about twenly-six 
loads, of sixteen bushels each: on this clean all Ihe yards 
and sheds. The yard, not being bedded with earth, should 
be well littered* to soak up the urine, and to be nuide into 
dung by the hogs and loose cattle; this may be cleaned once 
a fortnight* and the sheds once a week; and piled regularly 
on the foundation of earth, until the heap is about seven feet 
iiigb; aud when one clamp is thus filled up, another foun- 
datiou of earth may be laid adjoining* In order to enrich 
Ihe compost* the flowings of the heap should be prevented 
from running and thrown up occasionally on the heap. 
By thus piling tile compost in clamps, it will be in very good 
order for arable land early in the spring: which %vili not be 
the case, if it be left to be trodden flat over the whole yard* 
aitd every particle to be washed by the rain. Fermentation 
goes oil much quicker in this method; and it would he better 
still* if the heap were made under a roof, lo keep ofi' all 
moisture but what is thrown up. Another advantage of this 
inellmd is, that any part of the compost may be used* by 
taking a division of the liill that has been the longest finished. 
Where there is a deficiency of materials for making good 
composts proper for Uic soil* iu many cases a mixture of dif¬ 
ferent soils may answer the purpose. Thus, where clay pre¬ 
dominates, tlie addition of sand, where it is hapjiily within 
reach, is often sufficient lo ensure fertility; and where sand 
prevails* the addition of clay or chalk wJll answer the 
same purpose. Gravel enriches peabmoss; and that in 
relurn improves gravel. Tlie fanner, therefore, should search 
every where above ground, and belovv* for such substances as 
may improve his several soils* by a due mixture.-——T of- 
DHESSlNGS, answer particularly well on crops that tiller, as 
wlieat and barley; and when these arc sickly and backward 
in the spring, tn consequence of a bad seed time, immoderate 
wet, severe frosts* and other causes* help llieni prodigiously* 
by quickening llieir vegetation; and ihus enabling tTiem to 
cover the soil from the ensuing drought of suunner. They 
lire peculiarly applicable to poor* light, sandy and graveUy, 
or limcsloije lands. The advocates for top-dressings, in pre¬ 
ference to ])loLighiug ill luanurc* assert, that when a consider¬ 
able qimnlity of dung h laid upon land, and mixed with the 
whole soil* a great jiroportign of its richest salts may he car¬ 
ried tlown by rains; and not only be iott to the present crop* 
but if the sub-soil be of a loose and porous nature, will very 
soon escape beneath tlie reach of the plough. Whereas* if 
slable-duiig, and oilier cnriciiiug manures, were mixed with 
lijne, or oilier active siibslduces, tiiio a compost, and thus 
eniployed as a top-dreasitig, a iniich smaller quantily than is 
usually ajiplied ndglit [nobably be found sniTicient. By thus 
laying manures upon or near the surface* tlicy h^ink by slow 
drgrecs; Ihcir beneficial edVcls are exerted upon the crop in 
I heir passage downwards; and very little, if any* of the fer¬ 
tilizing jiarts ]>enctrate beyond where they are useful. To^>- 
dressings, however, arc frequcully utteuded with great expense; 
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their effects also are not permaneut; and ip dry seasons they 
do little or no good. In applying theiu, the nourishmeDt of 
the plants only is considered ; no regard being had to loosen¬ 
ing the earth > they are not^ iherefore, sudicient for heavy 
lands. Stiff loams and clay require lime and dung^ to break 
the cohesion of their parts. Beans also, and tap-rooted plants, 
in general require such manures as are worked into the land 
by the plough i for top dressings opei-ate but a litlie way 
within I he surface, es^cept on thin soib, w'bere they certainly 
are of great use; and are abo beneficial to turnips, by push¬ 
ing the young plant hastily into rough leaf, and thereby 
securing it against the fly; but they are of no farther utility, 

--Fold] frG, This is resorted to by all open field farmers, 

as the preparation for wheat; and their chief dependence is 
upon this species of top-dressings where the quantity of farni- 
yard dung is insufficient for their purpose. This mode of 
manuring is peculiarly adapted to farms of considerable 
CKtent of hill or common pasture, or grass-lands that never 
come under the plough. In such farms, by bringing the 
sheep in the evening to the fold, a considerable quantity of 
iiKioure will be made, that would oilierwise be lost. If the 
pasture, upou whicb the sheep feed through the day, be good, 
they may be folded, without much detrimeut to the auimal, 
for a great part of the year i but where the pasture is scanty, 
this eaiijiot well he done; for the sheep will not be able to 
pick up a sudiciency of food ihroiigh the day, to enable them 
to bear the fatigue of travelling to and from the fold, and 
fasting all night. And unless the sheep have turnips or hay 
during the winter, their dung will be of small value. It U a 
bad practice to crowd more sheep into a fold than can lie 
down at their ease; audit ts equally bad to confine young 
and old, strong and w^eak, in the same fold. It is far better 
to aflbrd them lootn enough, and to let them remain on the 
same spot two or three nights, till it be sufficiently manured. 
Feeding sheep in a fold can only be practised on light dry 
soils. Here it is still more necessary, .neither to crowd the 
stock, nor to put in the weak with the strong: for they will 
tread down and w^astc the food; and in the contendon for it, 
the strong will deprive tlie weak of their proper share. On 
light dry soils, sheep will do good, by giving it coltesion with 
much treading; but on clays or strong loams this does much 
injury to the land : turnips, &Ck cannot therefore be fed off 
in such soils, except in dry seasons; but must be pulled aud 
eaten upon a dry stubble or pasture. If folding be supposed 
necessary on account of the manure, where farm yard dung 
is not made in a sufficient quantity, and other manure is not 
readily to be obtained; might not a greater slock of muck be 
raised, by littering a dry part of the yard, or a warm corner 
of some pasture, with straw, fern, or whatever litter could be 
Lad io greatest plenty? penning them there in hard weather, 
and letting them run into the adjacent pasture only during 
the day in fine weather^ A great quantity of manure might 
thus be raised in winter from a flock; and, provided they 
had ample room in the pen, and were to be well supplied with 
dry Jitter, the sheep might sustain less injury in thus lying 
warm and dry, than from being folded on naked land, often 

wet, and in an open exposure.- Wateb, may fairly be 

considered as a manure, if we attend to the effects of stagnant 
and putrid water, and the watering of meadow lands. Water, 
if allowed to remaia stagnant, is disposed to putrify, from the 
animal or vegetable matters contained in it; and when it has 
undergone a putrefaction, it deposits a mucilaginous substance. 
Water, therefore, may be rendered an excellent manure, by 
making a pond or a reservoir, near a house and farm-yard, 
the common receptacle of the drains from the kitchen, scul¬ 
lery, and wash-house, or of the yard, stables, Sic, or else by 


throwing into it weeds, and the refuse of the garden. By 
either of these means, there may always be a large supply of 
putrid water; with which, parlicubrly in dry seasons, mea¬ 
dows and pasture land may be watered with great effect, by 
means of water carts, such as arc tiaed on the roads near 
London. The water in tvhich Bax or hemp is steeped, na%iil 
be used advautageously in the same manner; and in geneiul, 
where there are any pits or pooh, the water might sooD be 
rendered putrid, and fit for manuring pasture or even amble 
lands, by throwing into them a large qnaiitity of greea ve^e- 
table substances. In Devonshire, it is a practice Co enncil 
ponds by the druin of an adjoining yard, with the addttJofi 
of a bag of lime at different limes. 

Mappia; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Ca/iir: permntb one- 
leafed, five-parted, permanent; parts roundish, concave, 
coloured within. CoroUa: petals five, roundish, having ebrwa, 
spreading, scarcely larger lhan the calls. Stamin^ii glanieiita 
numerous, (sixty,) capillary, broader at the Lip, the length of 
the corolla, inserted into the receptacle; antherse ovate. 
Pulii: germen globular, superior; style columnar, incurved, 
permanent; stigma capitate. Peritarp: berry ovate, one- 
celled. Seedi single, ovate, large, involved in a thick viscid 
AriL Essential Character, Calia: five-parted. 
rolla: five-pet ailed. Germen: superior. Periy: one^s ceded. 
Seed: arilled,^--The only known species is, 

1. Mappia Gnianensis. This is a shrub, with branohea 
full of little tubercles, ramping over trees to thetr very te|i«, 
and dividing into many alternate branchlets, which are king^ 
and hang dowm; corolla white; berry red, the size of a cherry; 
the skin fleshy, firm, slightly acid.—Native of Gui&na, m 
the banks of the river of Sinemari; flowering and fruiting in 
May. 

Alaranfc; a genus of the class Monandria, order Mono* 
gynia.—GENKRiC Character. Calix: perianth three- 
leaved, lanceolate, sniall, superior. Corolla: one^petaUed* 
lingent; lube oblong, compressed, oblique, bent in; bordef 
six-cleft; alternate outer segments ovate, equal, smaller; one 
of these the lowest, two the uppermost; two alternate lateral 
very large, roundish, representing ihe lower lip; uppermost 
small, two-parted. Stamina: lilamentum membranaceous, 
resembling a segment of the corolla; antherae linear, fastened 
to one edge of the filameiituni. Pistil: germen roundisb, 
inferior; style simple, the length of the corolla; stigma obso- 
letely three-cornered, beat in. Periearp: capsule roundbb, 
obsoletely three-cornered, three celled, three-valved. Seed: 
single, ovale, wrinkled, hard. Essential Characteb. 
Caiix: three-leaved ; corolla trifid. Nectary: three-parted^ 
the third part bearing the antheroe on its upper side. The 
generic or natural character of Maranta, is given dtfi^rently 
from Schreber's, as above, by Swartz, in his observations.— 
Caiis: periantli tliree-leaved, superior; leaflets lanceolate, 
longer than the tube of the corolla, contiguous. Coralie: 
one-petalled, ringent; tube cylindric, compressed, oblique, 
gibbous; border tiifid ; divisions equal, lanceolate-ovate, one 
lowest, two lateral; nectary three-parted, connate with the 
tube; two lower divisions oblong, lateral, larger, represenliog 
a lower Up; the third upper larger, vaulted, serving for a 
filamentum. Stamina: filamentum none; antlierse linear, 
fastened to the upper edge of one of the segments of the nec¬ 
tary; the rest as before, except that the style is crooked in 
the middle.-The species are, 

1. Maranta Arundinacea; Indian Arroto^Roat^ Culm 
brauebed, heibaceous; leaves ovate4auceolate, somewhat 
hairy underneath. It is called Arrow-root, from its curing 
wounds inflicted by poisoned arrows. The roots being 
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scfsped, washed, and pounded in wooden inortarE, and 
macerated in water, yield a flower of a snowy whiteness, 
which no worms will touch: made into a jelly with boiling 
wateit it tt a most cordial and nourishing food, that will 
remaia on the stomach when nothing else will; and a pudding 
made of it is most excellent for convaleseents^ It is also used 
for Starch, which is far superior in quality to that made of 
-wheat flour, one pound being equal to two pounds and a half 
of that prepared from wheat; so tJiat by its use immense 
quantities of wheat might be annaaUy saved. The root might 
be candied as Eryngo, possessing nearly the same virtues, 
The fresh expressed juice of the root with water, is a power* 
fill antidote to vegetable polsont, such as the Savanna flower, 
taken Inwardly; the bruised root, outwardly applied, is a 
cure for the wounds of poisoned arrows, scorpions, or black 
spiders; and arrests the progress of gangrene-—It is propa* 
gated by cuttings of the roots, and made for sale in consider* 
able quantities in tbe West Indies, for about a dollar per 
pound. It has thriveu in America, in the states of South 
Carolina and Georgia, and produced 1840 pounds per acre; 
and perhaps would be well worth attention in the East Indies. 
The Arrcw Root sold iu tbe shop is not always unaduitemted ; 
but if genuine, it affords the largest ^rlion of mucilage of 
any vegetable yet discovered. Its medical virtues are astrin¬ 
gent, cordial, diaphoretic, and said by Dr. Barham to be in 
some degree an emmenagogue: a decoction of the fresh roots 
makes an excellent ptisau or cooling drink in acute diseases. 
Wbea prepared with milk for children, if it ferment on the 
stoutftoh, the addition of a Little animal jelly will prevent it. 
Native of South America.—This, with the oLher plants of this 
g^uij are very tender ; and therefore will not live in this 
climate, unless they are preserved in stoves. They may be 
propagated by their creeping roots, which slionld De parted 
in the middle of March, just before they begin to push oui 
new IcaveSi These roots should be planted in pots filled with 
Light rich earth, and plunged iuto a moderate hot-bed of tan* 
oer'a bark, observing now and then to refresh them with 
witer; which must not be administered to them in targe 
quantities, aa it would rot tbe roots in an unaccive state. 
Where they are conatantly kept in the tanner's bai k, and have 
proper air and moisture, they will thrive- 

2. Marauta Galauga, Culm simple; raceme ferroiratmg, 
loose, with alteruate flowers; lip of the nectary emargtnatc; 
leaves lanceolate,—Native of South America. See Amomuni 

3- Maraota TonchaL Culm branched, shrubby; leaves 
ovate, aioDotii.—Native of the East Indies, Cochin-china, the 
lilaad of Cayenne, and Guiana, where it is used for making 
baskets. See tbe first species. 

^ Marauta flfalacccnsis. Culm simple; leaves oblong, 
petioled, silky, pubescent underneath.^This is a doubtful 
plant. See the first species. 

fi. Marauta Comoaa. Stemless: scape spiked, comose; 
leaflets of the coma reflex.—Native of Surinam. See the first 
speciea. 

MaraUia i a genus of the class Cryptogaraia, order Filices- 
EssBNTlAi, Chabacter, CspsuJes oval, gaping longitu¬ 
dinally at top, with teveml cells on each side,-The ape- 

ciei are, 

1, Marattia Alata, Hachises scaly, the partial ones winged ; 
leaflets shai^ly serrate; frond bipinnate, with tbe pinnas gene¬ 
rally opposite.-^Native of Jamaica. 

2. Maratlia.L«vis. Rachises even, the partial ones winded; 
leaflets bluntly serrate at top, the uppermost confluent; ^ond 
subtripiiuiate, with the lower ptnoas alternate.—Native of 
St- Domingo. 


3. Marattia Fraxinea. Rachisea eveu, simple; leaflt-ts lan¬ 
ceolate, serrate, all distinct. Tiiis is a very hard feru, wuh a 
bandsonic leaf, like that of tbe ash; frond unequally btpin- 
nate, with the piinias alternate.—Native of the Mauritius. 

I^faregravia; a genus of the class Polyaadria, order Mono^ 
gynia.—G eneric Char ACTE a. €alix: perianth six-leaved* 
imbricate, permanent; leaflets roundish, concave, tbe two 
outmost larger. Coroila: oue-peialled, conic-ovate, entire, 
closed like a calyptre, jjarting at iLie base, caducous. Sta¬ 
mina: filamenta very niimy, awl sltaped, short, spreading, 
deciduous; antherEc upiigbt, large, ovatii-obhiug. Pistil: 
germen ovate; style none; stigma headed, permanent. Peri¬ 
carp: berry coriaceous, globular, tnany-celledj niany valved. 
Seeds: numerous, small,oblong, nestlmg in soft pulp. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Corolla: one-peTalle<l,calyptre-sh3ped. 
Calix: six-leaved, imbricate. Berrp: many celled, tuaijy- 
seeded.—The only known species is, 

1. Maregravia Uinbellata, This is a shrubby creeping 
pliint, but not properly parasitkal.— Native of the West 
Indies, in the cool woody mountains, Browne says, it is 
frequent in the woods of Jamaica; and appears in sucIj various 
forms, that it has been niislakcn for different plants, iu llic 
different stages of its growth. 

March^tniia; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order 
Hepalicse. ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. Male. ; salver- 

shaped; anther® numerous, imbedded in its disk. Pcmale^ 
CW<.r.' peltate, flowering on the under side; capsules opening 
attof>; seeds fixed to elastic fibres.—^Seven species of this 
genus are enuEiierated iu the St/siema Vegetabitium. Five of 
them are natives of Britain. Maranta Poiymorpha is very 
coramon in wet places; as oti shady w-alh, and by the sides 
of wells and springs. In figure it somewhat resembles aji 
oak-leaf. The peduncles are in the angles of the lobes, from 
one to three inches high; capsules greenish, dividing into 
eight or ten segments; on the upper surface are here and 
there glass-shaped conical cups- on short pedicels, with a 
wide scalloped margin, and inclosing about four little bodies, 
very finely serrated at the edges. Mr, John Lindsay, surgeon* 
tn Jamaica, sowed that part of the fructification of this Alga 
composed of fine elastic filamenta and small globules, here¬ 
tofore considered as the male purls, where none of the plants 
had ever been seen before : and in a short time raised several 
young Marchanti®, which grew freely. 

H^fare's TaiL See Hippuris, 

Mar^aritaria; a genus of the class Dicscia, order Octau- 
dria,™^GENERlC CHARACTER. Male. CaliX: pertaillli onu- 
leafed, four-toothed, minute, perEnaiieiit. Corolla: petals 
four, roundish, inserted into the calix* Siamlna: filamenta 
eight, brisiie-ihaped, patulous, longer, inserted into the recep¬ 
tacle; anthene roundish, small. PisUl: gertnen superior, 
roundish; style bristle-shaped, the length of the stamina; 
stigma blunt. Female: on a distinct individuaL Calije: as 
in the male, permanent Corolla: as in the male. Pistil: 
germen superior, globular; styles four or five, filiform; stig¬ 
mas shnpk, peruianejit. Perkarp: berry globular, crowned 
with short patulous styles. Seed: aril, four or five grained, 
four or five ceiled, cartilaginous, very shining; with two- 
valved lobes; seeds ovale, compressed inwards. Observe* 
The calix always is four-cleft; styles and arih four or five* 
Es-^ential Character, il/a/c. Calix: four-loothed; 
corolla four-petalled* Ftmak, Calix and Corolla : as iu the 
male; styles four or five. Derrp: cartilagiuous, four or five 
grained.--The only known species is, 

1. Margaritaria Nobilis.—Found by Dalberg in Surinanii 

Mariea: a genus of the class Triandria, order Mono- 
gynb.— Generic Character, Calix: spathes bivalve* 
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Corctia: six-parted; petals, ibrec outer ovate, three inner 
snaller, all f:onnate at the claws. Sit^minci Jilamenla threc^ 
very short, iiiserled into the tube of the corolla; anthers 
oblong, erect. Pisiit: ^ernieu inferior, angular; style three- 
cornered; stigmas three, peial-ibrni, simple, acute* Peri¬ 
carp: capsule oblong, angular Jhree-celled. Seeds: several, 
angular. Essential Character. Corolia: six parted, 
with three alternate segments as smalt again as the others; 
stigma petal-form, tnfid, with the three divisions simple, 
acute; capsule three-celled, inferior.——Tlic only known 
species is, 

1, Marica Paludosa. Boot a fleshy bulb, covered with 
several membranes, as in saffron ; stem stout, wilb two leaves 
at the top. l^t flowers in August.—Native of the moist mea¬ 
dows of Guiana, at the foot of the mountain Courou, 
Marigold, See Calendula, 

Marigold^ Mar&h. See Caltha* 

Marigold* See Cahnduia*. 

Marigold, ^rican and French, See Tagetes, 

Marigold, Fig* See MesemhrpantAemum. 

Marihi; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character, Caiix: perianth tive leaved; 
leaflets ublong, blunt, spreading. Corolla: petals five, obo- 
vate, waved at the edge, sipreading, longer than the calix. 
StafAina: hlaracuU very nuiuerousi, inserted into the recep¬ 
tacle, a little connate at the base, tiUi'orm, the inner ones the 
same length with titc corolla, the outer gradually shorter; 
auther?e ovate* Pistil: germcn linear, four-cornered, supe¬ 
rior; style short, thick; stigom blunt, subeapitate. Peri¬ 
carp: capsule subcolumnar, incurved, four-cornered, four- 
celled, four-valved. Setdif: very numerous. Like saw-dust, 
ciliate. Essential Character. Caiix: five-leaved. 
Corolla: five-petal led. Capstih: four-celled, many-seeded, 

Sligmn: simple--The only species is, 

1, Marila Racemosa.—Native of the West Indies. 
Atarjoram* See Origanum* 

AJarrttbium; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gym- 
nospenuia. —G E N £ Rl C Ch A R ACTER. Calix : perianth one- 
leafed, salver-shaped, rigid, ten-streaked; mouth equal, patu¬ 
lous, often ten-tool bed; loothUta alternate, smaller; corolla 
one petalled, riogent; tube cylindrical; border ga|>Lng, wUh 
a long tubular opening; upper Up erect, linear, bifid, acute; 
lower reflex, broader, half three-cleft; the middle segment 
broader, emarginate; the lateral ones acute. Stamina: fila- 
menta four, shorter than the corolla, concealed beneath the 
upper lip, two longer; antherse simple* Pistil: germen four- 
cleft ; style filiform, of the same length, and in the same situ¬ 
ation with the stamina; stigma bifid* Pericarp; none; caiix 
contracted at the neck, spread out at the mouth, inclosing 
the seeds. Seeds: four, somewhat oblong. Essential 
Character* Caiix: Balver-abaped, rigid, ten-streaked* 

Corolla: upper lip bifid, linear, straight-The species are, 

* IVilhJiue-teethed Catices* 

1. Marrubium Aly&sum; Plaiteddeaved IVhite Horekound* 
Leaves wedge-shaped, five-toothed, plaited; whorls without 
auy involucre; root biennial; stems about the same lieight 
with the common sort; flowers large, of a dark purple colour. 
It flo^vers in July and August.—Native of Spain and Italy. 
Most of the plants of this gunus are easily propagated by 
seeds, which should be sown on a bed of poor earth in the 
spring; and when the plants come up, they must be kept 
clean from weeds; and where they are loo close, they should 
be thinned, leaving them a toot and half asunder, that their 
branches may have room to spread : after this, they require no 
other culture. They may also be propagated by cuttings, in 
the same manner as ihe tenth and eleventh species* If these 
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plants are upon b dry poor soil, they will live several y«m; 
but ill rich laud, iJiey seldom last above three or four. 

2. Marrubium Beregrinum* Leaves ovate-huiceolafet cet^ 
rate; loolhlets of the calicos bristle-shaped; stems DMiiy 
three feet high, branching much more than the common sortr 
^—^Native of the Levant, Austria, Sicilyt &c. See the pre¬ 
ceding species. 

"S* Marrubium Candidissimum; iVoollp White Harehasikdt 
Leaves aubovate, woolly, emarginate, crenate at top; calioine 
tootlilets awl-shaped. This has stalks about the same length 
as those of the common sort; flowers at the end of the stem 
and branches, in close whorls, white. It flowers from July 
to September.—Native of the Levant. See Ihe first speciea. 

4* Marrubium Astracanicum. Leaves ovate, crenate^ io- 
mentose, very much wrinkled T calicine teeth awl-shaped; 
upper segments of the corolla acute; stems several, pereiiDial, 
half a foot high, branched and procumbent.—Native of 
Asiracan* See the first species* 

5. Marrubium Supinum; ProcumAieiif White Harekemnd, 
Calicine teeth bristle-shaped, straight, villose; steips soldom 
above eight or uine inches long, covered with a A>ft, hoaty 
down. It flowers from August to October*—Native of Spftin 
and the south of Europe. See the first s[>ecies* 

•* With ten-teethed Colices^ 

fl. Marrubium Vulgare; Common White Hart hounds Teeth 
of the caiix. bristle-shaped, hooked; root perennial; the 
whole plant white with down; stems upright, a foot or eigl^ 
leen inches high, branching towards the top; corolla smaV, 
white, compressed. The >vhole plant is bitterish, and baa a 
strong, but not altogether uupleasant, smell. It w'asa femoni 
medicine, with the ancients, for obstructions of the viscem; 
and, taken in large doses, operates as a gentle pnigative: it is 
likewise a principal ingredient in the negro Cmsar’s antidote 
for vegetable poisons. A young man, says Linneus, who bad 
occasion to take mercurial medicines, was brought into a fait* 
vation, which comiaued for more than twelve monlhs; and 
every means tried to remove it only served to make the com¬ 
plaint worse: at length an infusion of this plant was ordered 
him; by the use of which, he got well in a very short time. 
A strong decoction of the young tops, boiled into a tfain symp 
with honey, is an excellent medicine for colds, coughs of long 
standing, hoarseness, and all other disorders of the breast and 
lungs. The leaves, dried and reduced to powder, an sup¬ 
posed to destroy worms in the stomach and intestines* TWo 
or three ounces of the juice taken frequently for a doaa, ii 
eflicacious- in menstrual obstructions, and all other disorders 
which proceed from a thick viscid state of the fluids, or 
obstructions of the viscera* A drachm of the dried leaves, or 
an infusion of a handful of the green leaves, is a auffieient 
dose.—Native of most parts of Europe, by road sides, and in 
waste places; flowering from June to September. Se« the 
first species* 

7* Marrubium Africanum; African White Horehound* 
Leaves cordate, roundbb, emarginate, crenate; root peren¬ 
nial; stem two feet high, upright, subtoinentose, deeply 
grooved on the opposite sides. It flow'ers from July lo Sep¬ 
tember*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the first 
species* 

0. Marrubium Crbpum; Curled White Horehound* Leaves 
cordate, roundish, crenate, subdentate; calices ten-toothed, 
awnless; stem suflfruticose, upright, rough*haired*—Native of 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain* See the first species. 

9* Marrubium IJjspaiiicum; Spanish White Horekountt, 
Borders of the calices spreading; toothlets acute; stalks more 
erect than those of the cornluon sort; the whole plant very 
hairy*—Native of Spain, See the first species. 
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10, Marnil^iiiiii Pi«a<)o-dicUitinU9; Shntlfb^ White Hore- 
Borders of the calices flat, willose; leaves cordate, 
concave; rtem shrubby; flowers wbite.—Native of the island 
of Candia. The whole of this plant is ver^ hoary, with a 
dense cx)inpo€t eottoOi Both it and the next species are pre- 
served in botanic gardens, for the sake of variety. They are 
rather tender; and in very severe winters are luded, unless 
they are screened from the bard frosts; especialiy those 
plants which grow in good ground, where, becoming luxuriant 
IQ stunmer, their branches are more replete with juice, and 
very liable to suffer by cold; but when they are in a poor 
dry rubbish, the roots being short, flrtn, and dry, are seldom 
injured by cold, and will continue much longer tbun those in 
better ground, 

ll< MarrubiuTn Acetabulosum; Saucer-leaved White Hore -, 
Afviitf. Borders of the calices longer than the tube, membra- 
ttaoeous; the greater angles rounded ; stems hairy, about two 
feet high; corolla small, pale purple.—Native of the island 
of Candla. See the preceding species. 

Mmrshatlia; a genus of the class Syugenesia, order Poly¬ 
gam la £qual is. —Generic Charactee, Caiis: common 
many^leaved, spreading; leaflets linear-lanceolate, blunt, 
concave, almost equal, permanent Coroila: coQipauud, uni¬ 
form, longer than the calix; corollels hermaphrodite, equal, 
namerons; proper onewpetalled, futmeUforra, villose; tube llie 
length of the calix; border five-cleft, subvcntricose; segments 
linearp slmoit erect, two more deeply serrated. Stamina : 
filunenta five, capillary; antherag cyiindric, tubular, the 
length of the border. Pistil: geruien ovate; style filiform, 
a little longer than the stamina ; stigmas two, recurved. Peri¬ 
carp: none- Essential Charactee. Caiijc: lukchanged. 
S^e: solitary, ovate, five-cornered, pubegeent, crowned 
with the small fivedeaved calicle; leaflets ovate, aetinii- 
natc, sc^tfiose, erect, lieceptacle : chaffy, flat ; chafts 
linear, a little dilated, and blunt at the dp* green, ilic 
length of the calix. No species of this genus liave been yet 
described. 

Marek CinquefoiL See Comamm, i 

ilfarsA Eider, See Fidnrnum^ 

Marth Mallcw, See Aiihtsa. 

Marsh Marigold. See Caltho. 

Marsh Tr^inf, See Men^anthtis. 

MarsiUa; a genus of the class Cryptogflniia,orderMis- 
celUnes-—G eneric Character. Caitx: common oval, 
lubcompressed, coriaceoua, hairy, gaping at the base, inter- 
naHy divided into several (fourteen or fifteen) cells, in two 
longiiudinal rows, separated by a membranaceous partirion. 
Csroilai none. Stamina.* filumenta none; unlbcrae several, 
inserted round each pistil, very small, obf^vate, sharp below, 
one-celledt gaping I ran 5 verse ly, exploding a spherical pollen. 
Pistil: in each cell several, co-ordiuBte in a transverse row, 
oval; atyk none; stigma short, blunt. Pericarp: none. 
Seeds: as many as there are pistiHa. Receptade : meinhfmie 
somewhat fleshy, clotlring the cells internally. Observe, 
Calices one, two, or three pedicel led, issue from the petiole 
of the leaf a little above the rest. Essential Chaeactek. 
Involucrtim ovate, closed, of myarHirogynous celfs^ tu two 
rws; anthers nuuierous, clustered round the base of Ihe 
pistilla, of one cell, with gbbuse pollen; germina in two raws, 
sessile, oval.-The species are, 

1.^ Marsilea Natans. Leaves opposite, simple ; hrauches 
floating.—Native of Italy, in f^tagnant and slow-flowing marsh 
dltclies, as near Pisa ; also in North America. 

% Marailea Quadrifolta. leaves in fours, quite entire; 
stem creeping^ tooting^—Native of France, Alsace, Siberia, 
and India, in ditches. 
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3. Mursilea Minuta- Leaves in fours, toothletted.—Native 
, of the East Indies. 

Mart^nia; a genus of the class Didynamia, ordcrAnigo- 
spermia,— GENERIC Character. Calis:: perianth five- 
cieft, unequal, shrivelling. Corolla: one-petal led, hell-shaped; 
tube spreading, ventricose, gibbous below af the base, melli¬ 
ferous; border five-cleft, obluse, spreading; segment almost 
equal, the lower straight, the lowest more erect, concave^ 
crenate^ Stamina: ftlanienta four, filiform, curved inwards; 
the rudiment of a fifth filainentum w'ithiii the upper pair of 
stamina, short, like a cusp ; antherac connected, converging. 
Pistil: germen obloug; style short, simple, the length of the 
stajnina; stigma two lohed. Pericarp: capsule w'oody, oh- 
long, gibbous, quadrangular, two-furrowed ou each side, 
acuminate, with the lip bent back, opening tw'o ways, four or 
five celled, inclosing the secdSj as in a four-celled nucleus. 
Seeds: several, obloug, berried. Essential Ch ARAcxEE* 
five-cleft* Corolla: ringeiit. Capsule: woody, cor¬ 
ticate, with a hooked beak, four-celled, Iwo-valved.^--The 

species are, 

1. Marlytiia Perennis; Stem simple; 

leaves serrate; root pereunial, thick, fleshy, divided into 
scaly knots, somewhat like those of Toothwort: stems annuaL 
about a foot high, thick, succulent, pur|flish.^—^Native of Car- 
thagena, in New Spain. This species dies to the root every 
winter, and rises again the succeeding spring: it [luisi be cen- 
stanlly preserved in the bark-stove, ami plunged into the 
bark-bed ; otherwise it will not thrive in this couutty. During 
the winter season, when the plants are decayed, they slioula 
have but little water ; as at that time it will rot the roots. In 
the middle of March, just before the plants begin to shoot, is 
the proper season to transplant and part the toots; when tliey 
should be transplanted into niiddle-sizcd pots, filled uitli a 
liglit rich earth, and then plunged into the bark-bed, which, 
at tfiis time, ought to be renewed with some fresh fan. When 
the plants come up, they should be frequeally refresfied with 
water; but it must not be given lo lliem in large quuDtEljes, 
j lest it rot llieir tender roots ^ and as the warmth of the season 
increases, it will be proper to admit a large share of fresh air; 
w'liich will greatly strengthen the plants, which should never 
be transplanted while in leaf. 

2- Marlyuia Longiflora; Long-fiowered Alartpjtia, Stetii 
simple ; leaves roundish, repand ; tube of the corolla gibbou:» 
at the base, and flatted.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
This and the three following species must be propagated by 
seeds, sown in pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged 
into a hot bed of lanner's hark ; where, if the earth lie duly 
watered, the plants wilt appear in three weeks or a month: 
transplant them in a little time after they come up, each into a 
separate pot, und plunge them into the hot-bed again, water¬ 
ing them w'et), and shading them, until they have taken new 
root; afler w hich, tlkej shoiikl have a large sliare of fresh air 
admitteti to them in warm weather, by raising ihe glasses of 
tfie liol-bcd every clay: with this niauagcment, the plants will 
make great progress, so as to fill the pots with their roots in 
about a niDUlh or six weeks time; wlicu they shoubl be shifted 
into puts, ;iljout a foot diaiiicler at the top, filled with light 
rich eartli, and then plunged ijito the liot-bed in the bark- 
stove; where they should be allow'cd room, because they put 
out many side*branches, and will grow three feet high or 
more, according to the vvarmth of the bed. 

3. Martynia Diandra; Tteo-stamined Martpnia. Branches 
dichotomous; leaves cordate, orbicular, toothed ; flowers two- 
stamined*—This is a large handsome plant, two feet high; 
stem single, round, rcddisb-greeii; corolla inferior, five times 
the length of the calix; tube white, tinged with purple, and 
2 A 
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spotted red and yellow. Miller saya^ the corolla ia shaped 
like the Fox-glove, but a paler purple-colour^ The dowers 
at tbe divisions of the branches may be brought forward in 
July; those at the extremities come afterwards: so that there 
If a succesaton of beautiful dowers on the same plant till 
Oetober* when the plants decay. This has been much con¬ 
founded with the fifth species*—Native of La Vera Cruz, in 
New S 5 >ain. See the preceding species. 

4. Martynia Craniolaria; . tVktU-^&wmd Martynia. 
Branches dichotomous; leaves half five-lobed; calix with a 
onedcafed epatbe. See Crmiolaria, which is the same plant* 

5* Martynia Proboscidea; Haiiy Martynia^ Stem branch^ 
ed; leaves quite entire, cordate; sinuses dilated* This is a 
large plant, two feet high, dexuose, herbaceous, villose, vis¬ 
cid; rootdeaves none* It dowers from June to August*— 
Native of America. 

' tf. Martynia Fruticosa; Shrvbbif Martifnia. Shrubby : 
leaves lanceolate, serrate, toothed; upper lip of the corolla 
with numerous curled segments. This plant belongs to the 
genus Gesneria; which see. 

Mat'vel of Peru. See MirabUis* 

Maggonia; a genus of the class Hexaudria, order Mono- 
gynia*— Gsne&ic CHAAACTfi:a, Colic: none* Corolla: 
petals six, lanceolate, spreading, upright, placed externally 
on the nectary; which ts inferior, cylindrical, membranaceous, 
six^streaked, six-toothed* Slamna^ six, dftfbrm, incurved, 
a litile longer than the petals, inserted into the teeth of the 
nectary; antherse ovate, upright, yellow^ PtVtV: germen 
superior (in respect of the nectary); style awl shaped, de¬ 
clining, the length of the stamina; stigma simple, acute* 
Pericarp: capsule three-sided, thickening above, obtuse, 
smooth, threC'Celled, three-valved, opening Jongitu din ally at 
tbe corners. Scedt: very many, angular, globular, smooth. 
Essential Character. Corolla: inferior, with a six- 
parted border; diameiitum on the neck of the tube; capsule 

three- winged, three celled, maDy-seeded. -The species, 

which are all propagated like H^Bmanthus, are, 

1, Massonia I^tffolia; Broad-leaved Maeeonia^ Leaves 
roundish, smooth, spreading; segments of the corolla spread¬ 
ing.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Massonia Angustifolia; JVurrour-/raivdAfdssotti 4 i. Leaves 
lauceofate, smooth, upright; segments of the corolla reflex, 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3* Massonia Undulata; IVave-leavcd Maasonia, Leaves 
lanceolate, waved, smooth.^Native of tJte Cape of Gootl 
Hope. 

4* Massonia Echinata; Rough-leaved Massonia, Leaves 
ovate, muricated, hairy,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

Mattentori, See Astrontia and Imperatoria^ 

Masterwort, tVild* See ^igopodiutn* 

Mastic Tree, See Pistacia LentUcus* 

MatPeion., See Cenlaurea Nigra. 

Matf Garden; a kind of coarse mat or covering formed of 
bass, which is much used in gardening for sheltering various 
sorts of plants In winter and spring, during cold and frosty 
weather; and in summer, for shading many aorts of y^ung or 
tender hinds occasionally from tbe aim; besides being used 
for mauy othrr purposes in the different garden compartments. 
They are ibund to differ greatly in regard to size and sub¬ 
stance, there being small, middling, and large sizes; but for 
general use, th^^e called Russia mats are superior, both in 
dimensions, substance, and durability* It may also be pro¬ 
per lo have some of the smaller or roiddling sizes for particular 
occasions, and small gardens; in which, for some purposes, 
they may be more convenient than Isrge ones* They were 
sold formerly by most of the principal nursery and seedsmen 


at from six to eight, twelve, or fffteen shillings the dowmt 
according to size and strength; but for some yean put the 
prices have been muck higher* ~ These mats also m of 
essential use in all bobbed works, for covering or spreading 
over the lights or glasses of the frames in the nights, in winler 
and spring, to exclude the external night cold; aUo oconsm- 
ally in the day time, in very severe weather, and heavy Iklb 
of snow or tain: and likewise for occasionally covering sevenl 
sorts of small young esculent plants, in the full gmaod^ hi 
beds and borders, in these seasons; as young lettuce*^ onolb 
flowers, small salad herbs, early ladishea, in ibe open 
beds, and under frames and hwd-glasses, to defend tbsa 
from cutting frosts, snow, and other inclement weatbef; and 
sometimes in raising, transplanting, or pricking out small or 
moderate portions of particular sorts of plants, both of the 
hardy and tender kinds, whether of the esculent or anmial 
flowery kinds in the spring, on beds or borden of natuial 
earth, or in hot-beds without frames, by being arched over 
with hoops or rods* They are likewise extremely uaefol lo 
spring and summer, in hot, dry, sunny weather, for ahading - 
several sorts, both in seed-beds before and after the young 
plants are come up, and in beds of pricked out small yooiig 
plants, to shade them from the sun till they take freah root; 
as also for shading the glasses of Jtot-beds occasionally, when 
the sun is too powerful for particular sorts of plants in the 
heat of the day, as in cucumbers, melons, and varlciis other 
kinds* For kitchen and other garden districts furnished with 
wall trees, they are of great use in spring, to cover the aeedi 
of particular sorts when in blossom, and when the young iraU 
is setting and advaNcing in its early growth, after the decay 
and fail of tbe bloom; by which assistance, in cold vrinten 
and springs, when sharp frosts sometimes prevail, a tolerable 
good crop is often saved, while in trees fully exposed the 
whole is cut off by the severity of tbe wealher* In the flower- 
garden, and pleasure-ground, they are also found useful on 
different occasions: in the former, in sheltering beds of curi¬ 
ous sorts of choice flower plants, both in their advancing 
growth, and to protect them from cold in winter and spring; 
and when in full bloom, lo shade and acieen the flowen from 
sun and rain, to preserve their beauty more effectually, and 
to continue them longer in blow of a fine lively appearanoe, 
as well as to cover beds, &c, iu raising various lender ranuat 
plants from seed in the spring: and in the latter, occationally 
in winter to defend some kinds of curious evergreeni« dke, 
such as some of tbe Magnolias, broad-leaved Myrtle, Oliva^ 
Tea-tree, Ikc. when standing detached, and trained again*t 
walls and other places- And, besides, in nurseries they are 
of considerable utility in the propagation and culture of 
numerous sorts of tender exotics; in defending them fiotn 
cold, and shading from scorching sun, while they arc in theiT 
minor growth, &c. They are necessary also in tying rouod 
bundles or baskets of tender or curious plants, when conveyed 
to a distance* They are also occasionally of great use, in 
severe winters, on such glass-works as green-no uses, hot<- 
houses, forciag-frames, Sec. in covering the glasses altematelj 
in the nights, and occasionally in tbe day-time* In using 
them when the ends are open or loose, they Bhould be secured 
by tying Ihe end threads or strings of the bass close and firm; 
otherwise they will soon ravel out loose in that part, and an 
spoiled* Where they are used for covering and stkading, whaa 
wetted by rain or snow, I hey should be spread acros* some 
rail-hedge or fence to dry, before folded together; without 
which, they will soon rot, and cannot last long. The coow 
mon slovenly practice of drawing bass out of the mats, in order 
to tie plants with it, should never be permitted; it soon wholly 
spoils them* 
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Mai QraiM* Se« Nardua. 

MaiHcaria; & genui of the Sjugenesia, order Foly- 
Sttperflua. —Gehbbic Character* Caiix : coraoion 
hemuphencal ; scales linear, imbricate^ almost equal, not sea* 
liose* C&ralhi compound ladiate; coroUcta hermaphrodite, 
tubular, numetoua, in a hemisphencal disk ; females ia the 
ray, seTeral; proper of the hermaphrodite funiiekform, five- 
spreading ; female oblong, three-toot bed. Siamina : to 
the bermaphelites, hlamenta five, capillary, very short: 
autheratcyliudrical, tubular, Pistil; to the iiercnaplirodites, 
germen oblong, naked; style filiform, the length of the sta¬ 
mina ; stigma bifid, spreading ; to the females, germen naked; 
style filiform, almost the length of tiie hermaphrodite; stigmas 
two, revolute. Pericarp: none; caiix unchanged. Seeds: 
solitary, oblong, without any (jappus or clown, to both sorts 
of florets. Receptacle: naked, convex. Observe, In the 
first species the calicine scales are scariose, and sometimes 
tlie ray is wanting. Essential Character, Celix: 
hemtspherical, imbricate; the marginal scales solid, sharpish. 

Hewn: none. Receptacle: naked. - The species are, 

1. Matriearm Partlienium; Common Feverfew^ Leaves 
com pound, flat; leaflets ovate, gashed ; peduncles branched; 
root biennial or perennial, composed of a great number of 
fibres, and spreading wide on every side; stern from tvvo to 
three feet high, erect, firm, round, striated, slighily hairy, 
braDcbcd on every side; flowering-beads solitary, sometimes 
on nmple, but oftener on branched peduncles. The whole 
plant lias a strong, and, to most persons, an unpleasant smell, 
and a bitter taste. It yields ati essential oil by dtstilhtioii; and 
has always been esteemed a good emmenagogue, as its names 
denote. It is also serviceable in hysteric complaints: the 
best way of taking it is, a slight infusion. The expressed 
juice is said to kill worms in the bowels: and it has been 
recommended as a febrifuge; whence the English name Fever¬ 
few. It is an agreeable carminative and bitter, streiigihentog 
the stomach, and dispersing flatulencies. Mr. Miller enu¬ 
merates the following varieties of this plant:— 1. With very 
double flowers. 2, With double flowers, having tlie florets of 
the ray plane; of the disk, fistulnr. 3. With very small rays. 
4 . With very short fistular florets. 5. With naked heads, 
having do rays. fl. With naked sulphur*coloured heads, 
7. With elegant curled leaves. They flower in June, and 
ripen seeds in autumn.—Native of many parts of Europe, in 
waste places, under hedges and walls, in church-yards, some¬ 
times in cora*fields, in gardens, where it is also ciililvated iu 
a double state. The Germans call it Mutterkraut^ Mairo- 
saenkrautt Fieberkraut^ the Dutch, Moederkruid; tbe 
DweSp filbdmirf; the Swedes, Mntram ; the f renel^ Mairi- 
aaire^ ^pargouUe; the Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese, 
Matricaria; and the Russians, Matoschnaja Trawa. This 
plant ii frequently cultivated in the pliysic gardens near Lon¬ 
don, to supply the market. Sonte of the varieties are pretty 
ooDStant, if care be taken in saving the seeds; but where 
ate suffered to scatter, it is almost impo^^sible to pre- 
the varieties without mixture. The seeds should be 
^wn m Match, upon a bed of light earth, and, when they are 
at***k^^* Ihey should be transplanted out into nursery-beds, 
miria?'*^ tuches asunder; where they may remain till the 
eaHh * ^ taken up, with a bail of 

their roots, and planted io the middle of large bor- 
nm ' ^^fcthey will flower iu July and August, and. if the 
ftvourable, will produce ripe seeds the sauie year, 
notadvistble to perinit litem to seed; which often 
^ decay* the roots; therefore, when their flowers 
should cut down their which will cause 

ptuh oul fresh beads, whereby the rootst may be 
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maintameci. When the diflerent varieties of these plants 
are Intermixed wilb other plants of the same growth, they 
make a handsome appearance during the season of flowering ; 
w^hich commonly continues a full mooth, or more. But as 
their roots aeldom abide more than two, or at most three years, 
fresh plants would be raised from seeds to supply their places; 
for although they may be propagated by parting their roots 
either in spring or autumn, yet these seldom make so good 
plants as those obtained from seeds i but the secoiid variety 
seldom produces any good seeds; therefore, that must be 
propagated in this manner, or by planting cuttings in the 
spring or summer mouths; which will take root, and make 
good plants. 

2. Matricaria Maritima; Sea Ferer/eic. Receptacles benii- 
spbericai; leaves bipinuatc, somewhat fleshy, convex above, 
keeled uiiclerueath ; the stalks of this plant branch out pretty 
much, and spread near the ground; root woody, running 
deep, apparently perennial; flowers aeveral on a stem. In 
smell it approaches to the true Chamomile, but is much weaker, 
and grows so luxuriantly in gardens, as lo seem a diflferent 
species.—-Native of tlie sea-coast of Great Britain. It is seL 
doui cultivated, except io botanic gardens. Sow the seeds iu 
aiitimin, soon after they are ripe, or in the spring, upon a bed 
of com mo Ji earth, iu almost any situation: when the plants 
come up, tliin them where they arc too close, and clean them 
from weeds. 

3. Matricaria Suaveoletis; Sweet Feverfew. Receplaclea 
conical; rays bent down; calicine scales equal at the edge. 
Some think this a mere variety of the next species. The 
scent is sweet and pleasant; mid it resembles the Anthemis 
Nobilis, in its qualities. The Finlanders use an infusion of it 
in consumptive cases. Cows, goats, and sheep,eat it; horses 
are not partial to it, and swine wholly refuse it. It flowers 
from May to August.—Native of Siberia, Germany, Sweden, 
and Great Britain. For its propagation and culture, sec the 
preceding species. 

4. Matricaria Chamomilla; Corn Feverfew. Receptacle* 
conical; rays spreading; calicine scale equal at the edge; 
root annual; stem green, striated, smootli, branched; flow¬ 
ering heads solitary. Mr. Cards remarks, that the florets 
begin to haug down in the evening, and conliuue to do so 
till morning, both in this and Antketnis Colulat which it 
resembles most of all the many plants with whicb it b con¬ 
founded, under tlie common lianie of Mayweed^ Maitkes^ 
Dog-Finkle, or Fennel, It differs, however, from the Slink¬ 
ing Mayweed, by its scent, for the heads of its flowers, 
bruised, smell like the real Chamomile, only not so pleasant; 
but those of the Stinking Mayweed are very disagreeable, 
and the plant will blister tike skin on being much handbdp 
See Afithtmis Cifiula, It is a common weed among slovenly 
cultivators of arable land, 

5. Matricaria Inodora; SHver^-kaved Feverfew. Leaves 
bipinuate; peduncles solitary; stem a foot higb; flower 
white.— Sow the seeds in April, on a bed of light earth, 
in a good exposure; and when the planls are of a proper 
size, remove them into the borders of the flower-garden. 

6. Matricaria Asteroides ; Starwortfiowerid Feverfew, 
Leaves lanceolate, entire, smooth, oblique. It is the same 
wiili Boltonia Asteroidrs: whicb see.—Sow the seeds in 
autumn soon after they are ripe, in the full ground; and when 
the plautM are (it to remove, if they are planted in the borders 
of the flower garden, they will coutinue some years without 
protection, and aunuaily produce flowers and seeds. 

7i Matricaria rrostrata. Leaves simple, ovale, toothed; 
peduncles lateral, one-fiowered; branches decuiubeut"^ 
Native of Curasao, 
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8* MatricarU CantonteDsis, Lower leaves serrate, upper¬ 
most quite entire; peduncles one-flowered; floreta of tlie raj 
entire; receptacle convex; stems herbaceous, a foot and 
half hrgli.—Native of China, 

Maithiola \ a genus of the class Pentaadfia, order Mono- 
gynia,— Generic Character, Caiixt perianth cyliodric, 
quite entire^ erect, short, permanentp €oroU^; petal one, 
very long, from a slender tube ending gradually in an entire 
border, with u repand mouth* Staminaz fllamenla five, 
awbshaped, shorter than the corolla; antherse simple. Pis- i 
til* germen globular, inferior; style filiform, the length of' 
the corolla; stigma thickish, blunt. Pericarp: clrupe glo¬ 
bular, crowned with the calis, one celled* Scedu: nut glo¬ 
bular; nucleus globular* Observe* This genus is obscure, 
it is probably nothing more than a species of Guetlarda, 
perhaps Guetiarda Speciosa. Essential CuARActER, 
Ctiiiz: entire. Corolla: tubular, superior, undivided. 
Drupe: with a globular nucleus.——The only known spe¬ 
cies is, 

1. Matlbiola Scabra. This tree rests on the authority of 
Plumier, aud requires farther inquiry before any ibing can 
be determined about it. 

MatiuschkeBa t a genus of the class Tetramirra, order 
Monogynia.— Generic Character. Caiix : perianth 
four-parted; segments ovate, acute, villose. Corolla: one- 
pel ailed ; tube long; border four-cleft. Stamina: filamenta 
four, almost equal, the length of the segments of ibe corolla; 
anlherae roujidish. germeii superior, foitr-tieft; style 

filiform; stigma simple. Pericarp: none. Seede: two or 
four, very small, naked. ESSENTIAL Ch A RACTER* Calixi 
foil r-pai led, with linear leaflets. Corolla: one pel a I led, with 
a long tube, and four-cleft border. Gtrmen: superior, four- 
cleft. Seeds: four, naked.'-The only known sj>eciea is, 

1. MattuachkiEa Hirsuta* Stem filiform, erect, frequently 
quite simple, hirsule, as is the whole plant, especially the 
calix; Bowers in a ternaiualtng sessile head, the size of a pea. j 
— Native of Guiana. ! 

Maudlin, See AehUka, 

Mauritia; a genua of Palms,— Generic Chakac 
TER. Male. Fi&wers: in an oblong sessile nmciit, covered 
all round with flowers closely approximating, willi btuul 
scales between the flowers. Caiix: periantJ] one-leafad, cup- 
shaped, truncated, entire, three-sided, short. Carolla: one- 
petalled; tube short, llie length of the calix; border fhree- 
partcd; segments equal, spreading, a little lanceolate, rigid, 
apparently uoody, blunt. Stamina: fiiamenta six, inserted 
into the throat of the tube, thick, very short; anthera^ linear, 
angular, the length of the segments of the corolla; three 
alternate ones extended between the segments of the corolla, 
and horizontal; the three others erecr, pressed close to the 
channel of ibe segments. Female. Flowers: unknown. Es¬ 
sential CHARACTER. Male. in an oblong ses¬ 

sile ament. Callx: one leafed, cup-sbaped, entire, 6Wo/fa; 
une-peialled, with a short tube, and a three parted border; 
fiiamenta sis*-The only known species is, 

1. Mauritia Fjcxuosa* This h a singular tree, almost 
without kavea; branches angular, flciuose, smooth*—Native 
of the woods of Sunnaiu. 

Ma^ Apple. See P&doph^Uum* 

May Push. See Craiatgus*. 

May Pity* See Gonoallatiu. 

Mays, See 7^ta, 

May-wetd* See Anlkemh and Alalricaria. 

jWff^-ii'orL See Artemma. 

Almdows .—Under this title all pasture-land is commonly 
eomprebended, or at least ail grass-land which is mown for 
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hay. By this appellation we shall distinguish such knd as b 
too moist for cattle to graze upon in winter, being generally 
too wet to admit heavy cattle, without poaching and spoiling 
the sward; and for those gmss-lands which are drier, we 
refer the reader to the article Pasture. There are two fOrti 
of meadows in England, one of which is styled Water Met- 
dows, and the other are simply called Meadows. Water 
Meadows are tJiosc which lie contiguous In rivers or brooks, 
from whence the water can be carried to overflow the grass 
at pleasure. Of these there are large tracts in several parts 
of England, which, if skilfully managed, would become mach 
more profitable lo their owners than they are at present; for 
not king can be more absurd than the common practice of 
plowing these low grounds all the winter, whereby the roots 
of all the sweetest kinds of grass are destroyed, and thote 
only left, which, being natives of marsbeSp are sour and coane* 
If cultivators were curious to examine the herbage of these 
water meadows, they would find the bntk of them composed 
of bad weeda, such us grow by the sides of rivers, brooks, 
and ditches, of which the several sorts of docks tnake tio 
amall sliare; and although many of these meadows produce 
a great burden of wJiat the country people call hay, yet It is 
only fit for cowsp can-horses, and other atiimaJs’which by 
hard labour and hunger are driven to eat it; for homs 
which have been accustomed to feed on good hay, will starve 
before they touch it* After the grass is mown off these mea¬ 
dow s, and cattle turned in to graze upon them, how common 
is it to see the land almost covered with these rank weeds, 
the seeds of which ripen in autumn, and, falling into Ibe 
WHter* are t arried by the stream, and deposited on the flo^ved 
jaiid, wlicre they grow, and till the ground in every part; 
bill so inciivious are the generality of farmers in this respect, 
ibal if iJie ^umud be but well covered, iliey care not what it 
is, few of them ever taking any pains to weed or clean their 
pastures. The best method tor the matiageraent of ilieae 
meadows is, never to flow^ them till the middle or latter end 
of March, exeeptiug once or twice in w^mter, when there 
may hapjien floods, brin^jing down a great deal of soil ftom 
the upper lands; at whicli times it ivill be of great service to 
let water upon the meadows, that the soil may settle there; 
but the sooner the wet is drained off when this is lodged, 
the greater advantage the meadows wilt receive by it; but 
from the end of March to the middle of May, in dry seasons^ 
by frequeully letting on the water, the growth of the grass 
will be greatiy encouraged; and at fliis season there will be 
no danger of destroying the roots of the grass: and after the 
hay is carried off the ground, if the season should prove dry, 
it will be of great service to the grass if the meadows are 
flowed again; but when this is practised, no cattle should be 
turned in till the surface of llie ground Is becoinefirin enough 
to bear their weigfit without poaching the land, for otherwise 
the grass will suffer more from Ibe treading of ibe cattle, 
*ban it will receive benefit by the flowing: but these arc 
thiuijs which the country people seldom regard ; so that the 
meadows are generally very unsightly, attd rendered less pro- 
filable. 'fhese meadows should be weeded hvice a year; 
llie first time in April, and again in October; at winch riinCf, 
if the roots of docks, and all bad weeds, arc cut up with a 
spaddie, the meadows will soon be cleared of this trumpery, 
and the herbage greatly improved. Another great improve- 
meat of ibese lands might be procured by rolling them with a 
heavy roller in spring and anfumti. This will press the sur- 
i face of the ground even, whereby it may be mown much 
closer, and it will also sweeten the grass; and this piece of 
husbandry is of more service to pastures than most people 
are aware,- Watering c/Meadows, There being no 
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part of ibe kitigilom where the systewi of watering rtieadows 
iaflo well understood, and carried to so great perfection, as 
in WilUhire, the account of that practice, as delivered by 
Mr, Thomas Davis, in his General View of,the Agriculture of 
that county, drawn up for the Board of Agriculture, is here 
subjoined,—Many of the most valuable and best-farmed 
meadows were made at the beginiiiug of this century. An 
impeHcct scheme of watering had been practised before that 
period; but ihe regular mode in which this system, as con¬ 
nected with sheepfoiding, is now conducted, is i»ot more 
ancKcnt. At present there is scarcely a river or brook jji the 
district, that is not applied to this purpose. It Jias been 
always observed, that winter iioods produce fertility, pro¬ 
vided the water does not remain too long on the land\ But 
it 11 tile taking off the water, and bringing it on again at will, 
that is tba great business of irrigation: ^»d tfuis making a 
Water-meadow a hot-bed for grass. The knowledge of the 
proper time and manner of doing this, is the result of obser- 
valion. Provided this great object can be acconipHsbed, 
namely, the bringing on and carrying off Ibe water at plea¬ 
sure, it is not material what ihe shape cif a water-tueadow 
is, or that the disposition of ihe trenches should be uniform. 
Bat as very little land can be entirely commanded by water, 
unless its inequalities are reduced by manual labour, it has 
been found expedient to ad^pt two difTcrciil kinds of water- 
meadows; one for land lying on declivilics, and Which must 
in genera] be watered from springs or small brooks, and the 
other for low lands near rivers, to be watered from those 
livers. The first kind is called in Wiltshire Ctitch-work 
M€ad0wSf and Uic latter Fiowing Mmdoivs^ which are by 
far the most general in this district. To elucidate the dU- 
tinctioD between4he two kinds of meadow, and io give some 
idea what are the situations in which ibey may be intro¬ 
duced, it may be necessary to remark that the Catch-work 
taeadow is made by turniug a spring or small slrcain along 
the side of a hill, and thereby watering the land between the 
New Cut, or, as it is proviucially termed, Maiu Carriage, and 
the original water-course, which now becomes the niaru drain, ' 
This is sometimes done, in particular instances, niprely by 
making the New Cut level, aud Mopping it at tlje end, so that 
when it h full, the water may run out at the side, and flood 
the land below. But as the water would soon cease to riiii 
out equally for auy great length, and would wash ilie land 
out ill gutters, it has been found necessary to cut small paral¬ 
lel trenches or carriages, at distances of twenty or thirty feet, 
to cutcb the water again; and each of liiese being likewise 
stopt at its end, lets the water over its side, and distributes 
It until it is caught by the next, ajid so on over all liie inter¬ 
mediate beds, to the main drain at the boltoni of tlte mea¬ 
dow, which receives ihe water, and carries it on (o water 
Another meadow below, or, if it can be so contrived, anulher 
pnrl of the same meadow on a lower level. I’o draw llie 
water out of these parallel trenches or carriages, and lay the 
intermediate beds dry, a narrow deep drain crosses llieiu at 
about every nine or ten poles length, aud 
at tK carriage at top, to the main drain 

wat meadow. When this meadow is to be 

Ihe ends of the carriages adjoining the cross-drains, 
“^^Pt with turf dug on the spot, and tlic water is thrown 
'•vhii'k^ pitch of the meadow as it will cover loefi at a time, 
*»ecea watermen call a pitch g/ work; and when it is 
th ^ es, and 

pitch ^ ^Icr into the drains, and proceed to water another 

^cJcloin expensive: (he 
Jl^tchc usually amall and manageable, few 

necessary; and the laud lying on a declivity. 




much less manual labour is required to throw the water over 
it regularly, and particularly to get it off again, than in the 
(Towing meadows^ The expense of making such a meadow 
is usually from three to five pounds per acre; the iniprovc- 
ment frequently from fifteen shillings an acre to at least forty. 
Tlie annual expense of keeping up the works, and waleriiig 
the meadow, which is usually done by the acre, seldom 
amounts to seven and sixpence per acre.—^The Fiowin^ 
Meadows require much more labour and system in tlieir 
formalioii. The land applicable to this purpose being fre- 
quEntly a flat morass, the first object to be considered is 
how water is to be got off" wlien it is brought on; and ifi 
such situations this can seldom be done, without throwing 
up the land in high ridges, with deep drains between them. 
A main carriage being then taken out of the river ut a higher 
level, sn as Io commiind the tops of these riifges, the water 
is carried by snmil trenches or carriages along the top of 
each ridge, and by means of moveable stops of earth is 
ihrovvn over on each side, imd received in Ihe drains below, 
from whence it is connected into a main drain, and carried 
on to water other meadows, or lower parts of the same mea¬ 
dow. Oije tier nf ihese ridges being usually watered at once, 
is commonly called a pitch of work. TJie ridges arc com- 
manly made lkitty or forty feel wide, or, if ivaler be abun¬ 
dant, perhaps Sixty feet, uud nine or ten ptdes in length, or 
longer, according to tlie slrengtb and plenty of tlie w-ater. 
It is obvious from this descriplion, that as the water in this 
kind of meadow, is nut used again and again in one pitch, as 
in the catch-meadows* that this meadow is only applicable to 
large streams, or to valleys subject to floods": these 

ridges must he formed by manml hbour, ihe expense of this 
kind of meadow juust necessarily exceed the more simple 
method first described: and the hatches that are necessary 
Io manage and temper the water on rivers, mtisl be much 
more expensive than those on small brooks. The exjfense 
therefore of the first making such a meadow as this, will 
he from twelve pounds to twenty pounds per acre, according 
lo the difficulty of the geouiid, and (lie ipiantity of batch- 
work required : but the improvemenr in the value of the land 
by tfiis operaiioii is astonishing. The abstract value of a 
good meadow of this kind may fairly be called three pounds 
per acre; hut its value when taken as part of a /arm, and 
particularly of a shcep-breedirtg/arm, is almos! beyond com¬ 
putation; and when such a meadow is once made, it may be 
said IO be matle for ever, the whole expense of keepiug np 
the works, and watering it frequently, not exceeding five 
shillings ])er acre yearly, aud the expense of the hatches, if 
well done at first, being a mere trifle for a number of years 
after wards* It Ims been alleged by those who know very 
iitlie of waJer-meadows, tliat they rendertlie country unwhole¬ 
some, by Kiakiug Ific water slagnajit. Daily observation 
proves tlie fact to be otherwise in WiltsJiire; and the reasoji 
is obvious. It has been already said that a water-meadow 
is a hot-bed for grass; the action of the water im the land 
excites a fermentation; that fermentation would cei tuinly in 
lime end in a p7drrfacif07i; but the mameut putrefaction 
begins, vegetation ends* Every farmer kjjows the comnience- 
meiit of Ibis putrefaction, by the scum the water leaves on 
llic land ; and if ihe water is not then instanlly taken off, the 
grass will rot, and the meadow be spoiled for iIjc season. 
The very principle of w^alcr^meiidows will not permit water 
Io he slaguarit in a water-meadow country; it must be always 
kept ill action, to be of any service ; besides many of the best 
water-meadows were, in their original state, a stagnant 
unwholesome morass. The draining such land, and making 
it so firm, that the wafer may be taken off’at will, mast con- 
2 B 
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tribute to the healthiness of ibc country^ instead of injwriof; 
it* We are frequently asked, how it comes to pass, that 
although water-meadows are so useful, as to be almost iudis- 
pensable in South Wiltshire^ yet in other counties where 
they are not known, the want of them is not felt; nay, that 
tfiere are even in this district many parishes wS^o have none, 
and even breed lambs without them ? To this, aays Mr* 
Davis, 1 answer, tJiat the fair question is not how do other 
counties do without them, but how would the farmers of this 
district, who are happy enough to have water-meadows, 
pursue their preseut system of sheep-breeding, if those inea- 
dow^s were taken away ? A system winch Ido not hesitate to 
say, is more profitable to Iheinselvcs, their landlords, and 
the comTuunity at brge, than any other that could be sub¬ 
stituted in its room; and perhaps this question cannot be 
answered belter, than by exhibiting the contrast between 
those who have water-nieadoui, and those who have none, 
in the same district* Every farmer who keeps a flock of 
sheep, and particularly a breeding flock, in so cold and late- 
springing a district as South Wilts, knows and feels the con¬ 
sequences of the niontii of April; that mouth between hay 
and grass, in which lie who has not water-meadow for his 
ewes and lambs, frequently has nothing* The ewes will 
bring a very good lamb with hay only; perhaps a few tur¬ 
nips are preserved for the lambs, which in a very favourable 
aeasoti may last them through March; but if they are then 
obliged to go to hay again, the ewes shrink their milk, the 
lambs pinch and get stinted, and the best summer food will 
not recover them* To prevent this, recourse is had to feed¬ 
ing the grass of those dry meadows that are intended for hay, 
the young clovers, and frequently the young wheat, in fact, 
every tiling that is green* And who will pretend to estimate 
what is the loss that a farmer suffers by this expedient? The 
ray-grass, on the exposed parts of this district, is seldom a 
bite for the sheep til) near May-day* If the season should 
permit any turnips to be kept till lhat time, which can sel¬ 
dom be depended upon, they are not only of little nourish' 
meixt to the stock, bat they exhaust the land so as to pre¬ 
judice the succeeding crop. Audit ought to be remarked 
by the way, that in many parts of Ibis district, the soil is 
not at all favourable to the production of turnips. It there¬ 
fore necessarily follov^s, that a farmer, under these circuni- 
otances, has no certain resource, to support his stock during 
this tnonlh, but hay; aud even in that he is sometimes disap¬ 
pointed, by having been obliged, in the preceding spring, to 
feed off the land which he had laid out for a hay-crop: he 
IS then obliged to buy hay, and that frequently at the dis¬ 
tance of many miles* And, to adrl to his distress at this cri¬ 
tical lime, his young ewes are then brought home from win* 
tering, to be kept nearly a moidh on hay alone* In this 
tnonlh, which so often ruins the cropn, and exhausts the 
pockets of those sheep-breeding farmers who have no water- 
meadowa, the watCMnead farmers may be truly aaid to be “in 
cloven" They train up their dry meadows early, so as almost 
to insure a crop of hay; they get tlieir tiirnips fed off fa time 
to sow barley, and have the vast advantage of a rich fold to 
Tuanure it. They save a month's and have no occasion 
to touch their field grass, till there is a good bite for their 
sheep: and their lambs are as forward at as those 

of their less lucky neighbours ate nt Midsummer; and after 
all, they are almost certain of a crop of hay on tlieir waler- 

iueaduws, let the season be what it wilf- Management 

OF Water-Meadow, As soon as the after-grass is eaten 
off as bare as can be, the manager of the mead, proviacially 
called the di'&iener\ begins cleaning out the main drain, then 
rite main carriage, and Ihen proceeds to right up the works, 


llial is, to make good all the water-carriagea that the cattle 
have trodden down, and open all the drains they may have 
trodden in, so as to have one tier or pitch of work ready for 
drowning; and which is then put under water (if water is 
plenty enough) during the lime the drowners are righting up 
the next pitch. In the flowing meadows, thia work is or ought 
to be done early enough in the autumn, to have the whole 
mead ready to catch the firsi floods after Michaelmas, the 
water being then thick and good, being the first washing of 
the arable laud, on ihe sides of Ibe chalk hills, as well aa of 
the dirt from the roads. The length of this auluma water^ 
ing cannot always be determined, as it depends on situationt 
and circumstauces; but if water can be cotniuanded in plenty^ 
the rule is to give it a thorough good soaking, at first perliap* 
of a fortnight or three weeks, with a dry interval of a day or 
two, and sometimes two fortnights, with a dry interwl of a 
week, and then the works are made as dry as possible, to 
encourage the growth of the gi^ss* This first soaking is to 
make iho land sink and pilch close together; a circumsfanoe 
of great consequence, nut only to ibe quaniit^t but the ^kh- 
of the grass, and purticuiarly to favour the shootillg of 
the new roots which the grass is continually forming, to sup^ 
port the forced growTh above. While the grass grows freely, 

^ fresli watering ii not wanted ; but as soon as it flags, the 
watering may be repeated for a few days at a time, whenever 
there is an opportunity of getting water; always keepiug thU 
fundamental rule iu view, to make the meadows as dry as 
p&mble between every w&terin^^ and to stop ike water ihe 
moment the appearance of any scum on iho land shews fAnf 
has already had water tnou^Iu Some meadows that will bear 
the water three weeks in October, November, or December, 
will perhaps not bear it a week in February or March, and 
sometimes scarcely two days in April or May* In the catch- 
meadows watered by spriiiga, the great object is to keep the 
works of lliein as dry as possible between the iutervaU of 
watering; and as such situations are seldom affected by 6ooda, 
and generally have too little water, care is necessary to make 
the most of the water by catching and rousing it as often as 
possible; aud as the lop-works of every tier or pitch i^ill be 
liable to get more of the water than ibose lower dowu, care 
should be taken to give to the latter a longer timej so as to 
make them as equal as possible. It has been already said, 
that the great object in this district of an early crop of water- 
meadow grtiss, is to enable the farmer to breed early lambs. 
As soon as the lambs are able to travel with the ewes, per¬ 
haps about the middle of March, they begin to feed the 
water meadows. Care is or ought to be taken, to make the 
meadows as dry as possible for some days before the sheep 
are let in* The grass is hurdled out daily in portions^, 
according to what the number of sheep can eat in a day, to 
prevent their trampling tlie rest; at the same time leaving a 
few open spaces in the hurdles, for the lambs to get through 
and feed forward in the fresh grass. _ One acre of good gmsa 
will suffice five hundred couplet fur one day. On account of 
the quickness of this grass, it ii not usual to allow the ewes and 
lambs to go into it with empty bellies; at least not before the 
dew is off til the morning. The hours of feeding are usually 
from ten or eleven o'clock in the morning till four or five in 
the evening, when the sheep are driven to fold, being gene¬ 
rally at that time of the year on the barley fallow ; and the 
great object is to have waler^mead grass sufficient for the 
ewes and lambs till the bailey sowing is ended. As soon as 
this first crop of grass is eaten off by the ewes and lambs, the 
water Is iroraedialcly thrown over ihe meadows, (at this dine 
of ihe year, two or three days over each pilch is generally 
sufficient,) aud it is then made perfectly dry, and laid up far 
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t ha^-crop: $ix week» are usually suflicieat for the growlh of 
the crop; it seldom requires eight; aud there haee been b- 
stances of great crops being produced in five. Tl^e hay of 
water-meadows being frequenily large and coarse in its nature, 
it is Qeceasary to cut it young; if made well, it then becomes of 
a peculiarly nourishing milky quality, either for ewes or dairy 
eows> The water-nieadows are laid up for a second crop in 
some instances; but this is only usual when Jiey is scarce: 
not that it Is supposed to hurt the laiid» but the bay is of 
that herbaceous soft nature, uud takes so bug time in drying, 
that it ia seldom well made. It is usually of much greater 
value to be fed with dairy cows, and for tJtat purpose a flush 
of after-grass, so early and so rank, will be precisely of the 
same comparative service to the dairy, as the spring feed has 
been described to be for ewes and lambs* Tire cows recoaln in 
the meadow till the drovvner begins to prepare for the wiutei 
watering. Water-meadow a are reclioned *o be perfectly safe 
for sbeep in the spring, even upon land that would rot sheep, 
if it was not watered; but in the aulumn the best water-mea^ 
dows are supposed to be dangerous. But I be circumstance 
ta mther an advantage than a disadvantage to" this district, 
ai it obliges the farmers to ketp u Jew d^iry cews^ to feed 
the water-meadows in autumn, and lo provide artificial 
grasses, or other green crops, for their sbeep during that 
period. From what baa been so repeatedly urged, on the 
neceasily of making water-meadows dry^ as well as wet, every 
reader must have inferred the advantage of having llieui, if 
passible, on a warm absorbent bottom. The bottom or sub- 
soil of a water-mead, is of much more consequence than the 
qaality or the depth of the top soil; not but the lands on 
peaty or clay bottoms may be considerably improved by 
watering; and there are many good wutcr^nieadows on such 
soils, but they are not so desirable, on account of the difiiculty 
of draining/the water out of them, and malting them firm 
enough to bear treading. A loose gravel, or, what perhaps 
is still better, a bed of broken flints, with little or no inter- 
miiture of earth, wherever it can be obtained, is the most 
desirable bottom- As to those meadows which cannot be 
flowed, there should be the same care taken to weed 
and roll them as the water-nicudow's; as also never to let 
heavy cattle graze upon them in winter when tliey are wet, 
for Ibe callle will then poach Ibem, and greatly injure the 
grass; therefore these should be fed down as soon as possible 
in the autumn, before the heavy rains fall to reader the 
ground soft; and those pastures which are drier, may be I 
kept to supply the want of these in winter; and where there 
are not cattle enough to eat down the gras^t to time, it will 
be much better to cut oft* what is left, than to suffer it to rot 
upon the ground, for that will prevent the grass from shooting 
early ia the spring; but where people have not cattle enough 
of their awn to eat dow n the grass in time, (hey had much 
belter lake in some of their neighbours\ than suftVr their fog. 
as it» called, to remain all the winter. When these mea¬ 
dows are fed in the autumn, the greater variety of animals 
are turned in. the closer they will eat the grass; and the 
eloser it is eaten, the better the grass will come up the fol¬ 
lowing spring; and if during the time the cattle arc feediug, 
th* meadows be well rolled, the animals will eat the grass 
mueb closer than they otherwise would. Those persons who 
arc best skilled in this part ot hiishaudry. always dress their 
meadows every other, or at least every third year, without 
which it is ^ain to expect any good crop of hay; hut the 
of the fariiicrs are so much dislressed for dressing 
to supply tbeir oorQ-laodi. as not lo have any tos[)are for their 
®*®**^®?y** therefore content wiih wliat the land will 

naturally produce, rulher than take any part of I heir manure 


from their arable grounds Bal thU is a very imprudent 
piece of husbandry, for if land is to be aruiually mown for 
hay, it cannot be supposed that It will produce a good crop 
long, unless proper dressings are allowed il; and when land 
is once beggared for want of manure, it will be some years 
before it can be recovered again. See Pasture. The scour¬ 
ing of clilclies, mud of ponds, and almost any earth, form 
good dressings for meadow (ands, if suffered to He, and well 
turned over. These, together with alieniLkte mowing and 
feediog, will in general keep meadows in heart, wilhout rob- 
biog Ihe arable land,—Tlie draiiiiug of laud is 
another great iniproveineut, for Ihoiigb nieadows which can 
be overflowed proiluce a much greater quanliry of herbage, 
yet where the wet lies too long upon the ground, llic grass 
will be sour and coarse, ami so overrun witli lusiies and flags 
as to he of small value. Cold stiff clays uae most liable to 
litis, where the water cannot peiieirafe, hut is cuiuained as 
in a diab; so that the wet which it receives in uiiitet con¬ 
tinues lill the heat of (he sun exhalt^s it. The method of 
draiiiiug such lands is to cut several drains across tlieui 
where the water lodges; and from these cross-ibaiiis lo make 
others, to carry oft’ the water lo ponds, brooks, or rivers, 
ill Ihe lower parts of them. The&o drains need not be made 
very large, unless the ground be very low, ami so sitiialed 
as not to he near any outlet ; iu which casc large ditches 
should hii dug at proper distances, iu the lowest part of the 
ground to cuiitain the water; and the earth which comes out 
of these ditches, should be spread on the Ivmd to raise the 
surface. But where I lie water can be conveniently carried 
ofl', under ground drains should be made at proper distances, 
which may empty themselves into the large ditches. The 
usual method of making under-ground drains, h lo dig 
trenches, and fill the bottoms with stones, bricks, rushes, or 
bushes; covering them over with the earth dug out of the 
trenches. But when tliere is a flood, these drains arc often 
stopped by the soil which the water bringa down* The best 
nielhod of making these drains ia, lo {lig the principal ones 
three feet wide at top, sloping them dowu for two feet in 
depili. where there should he a small bank left on each side, 
upon which crosa^stakes or hearers should be laid; and hefow 
this set-oir, an open drain should be left, at least one foot 
deep, and ten or eleven inches wide* Smaller drains of six 
or seven inches wide, and the liollovv under the bushes cigiit 
or nine inches deep, should be cut across the ground, io 
discharge the water into the large drains. The lunnher anil 
situation of these must be in proportiDn lo the wetness of the 
land, and the depth of earth above the bushes be pro¬ 

portioned to the inteuded use of it; for if the land is lo he 
ploughed, the drain must not be shallower than fouitecn 
inches, but for meadow land, one foot will be enough: for 
when the bushes lie loo deep in strong land, they will have 
liLlie efleet, the ground above binding so bard as to detain 
rlie wet on the surface, Tlie drains being dug, the laiger 
sticks of the brush-wood should be cut out. to pieces of six¬ 
teen or eighteen inclics in length, to lay across upon the side- 
banks of the drain, at about four inches' distance; and thc_ 
smaller brush-wood, furze, broom, heath, d:c, shouhl be laid 
lengthwise pretty close over these, with rushes, flags, 6zg. 
on the top of them, and then the earth to cover the vvliolc. 
Sueh drains will continue good many years, and the water u ill 
find an easy passage through llieni" Where there is pleiily 
of'brush-wood, they are made at an easy expense ; but 
brnsh-wood is scarce, they are very chargeable, in thii: case 
cuttings of willow or black poplar might be phiiilcd :n moist 
places, which would fornisb brush wood for this piirjiOic in 
four or five years. In countries where there b plcifly of stone. 
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that is the best material for unrter-^round draias; for ^vheQ 
these are proj>eTl^ made, they will never want repairing. 
The best time for making these drains is about Michaelmas, 
before the heavy rains of autumn fall; because I lie land being 
then dry; the drains may be dug to & proper depth* When 
the drains are finished, and the water carried oflT the Und, 
pare off the rushes, flags, &c. lay them in heaps to rot, and 
they wiJ) afford manure. Plough the ground to destroy the 
roots of noxious weeds; and if it be laid fallow for one sea¬ 
son, and ploughed two or three times, it will greatly mend 
the land. Spread the rotten rushes and flags over it, and 
sow grass seeds. Some persons burn the rubbish that is 
pared off the land, aod spread the ashes. When bricks are 
used for drains, if the ground be soR and spungy, the bottom 
of the drain is laid with the bricks placed across; tiles or 
slates will answer the purpose. Over these, on each side, 
two bricks are laid flat, one upon the other: this is covered 
with bricks laid flat The bricks should be ten inches long, 
four broad, and three thick; but Ibis work is too expensive 
unless a drawback might be allowed from the heavy tax 
upon the material* When the bottom of the trench is firm 
and solid in clay or marl, no bricks need be laid in (he bot¬ 
tom; the sides are then formed by placing one brick edge¬ 
wise, instead of two laid flat. This is much cheaper, and 
in such land equally durable. Double bricks, with a hollow 
drain through the middle, form a good drain^ which is laid 
very expeditiously* Where stone is plentiful and near at 
hand, no maleriai is superior to it for this purpose. These 
drains are in general made Ivirger than those with brick, the 
bottom being at least eight inches wide* In Wilisldre their 
stone drains are in general ten or twelve inches in width, 
with perpendicular sides. Sometimes the stones arc so placed 
as to leave a w'ater-course at bottom, by setting two flat 
stones triangularly, to meet at the points; but it is a better 
way to cover the bottom willi a flat stone, and then to put 
three other flat stones, upright, leaving the water to And its 
way between them; iu both cases flUiug up the residue of the 
drain to the top, or near it, with loose stones* Where only 
small round stones can be got, the drain may be made taper, 
from nine inches at top to notliiug at boltom, and about three 
feet deep; flliing it up with the small stones first, and finish¬ 
ing with a thin turf at lop* Where gravel is more pteiififul, 
it is found to answer the purpose very well, if screened or 
washed* In all cases, the general opinion is, that those 
drains last longest, which have the least or narrowest water¬ 
way left at bottom; the force of the water being tlien sufli- 
cient to clear away any little obstacles. Where none of I he 
above materials are to be had, there is still another sort of 
covered drain, which may be adopted in a stiff tenacious soil. 
This is made with lurfs or sods, and, besides being tbe cheap¬ 
est, is as lasting as any, where the laud is suflicienlly cohe¬ 
sive, The inverted turf Is either put upon a shoulder, leaving 
n hollow part under it, and the remainder of the drain is 
filled up with the earth that came out of it; or the drain is 
cut out in a wedge, or the form of the letter V, and when the 
earl h is taken out, six or eight inches of the holtom part of the 
wedge are cut off, and I lie remainder ia filled up. ■ If a few 
rushes wore pul round Ute bottom of this wedge, so as to 
keep the Inw'cr part from dropping, and the ends of the 
rushes were drawn upwards, between the sides of the drain 
and the wedge, it would bean improvement. Care must be 
taken to keep off all cattle till these drains liave had time to 
settle* The entrances should have a fence of brick or stone 
1o secure them. Their aperture at top should be eighteen 
inches, their depths thrity inches. The sircnglh with 
which the sods arc supported, and Iherr depth in the 


ground being-at least twelve inches, will effect willj pretent 
their reoioval by any weight on the surface; and sectire Ifaem 
from all effects of the weather. When a bog or maraM u to 
be drained, tbe direction in which tbe treach is to be dog fa 
first to be ascertained* This is the most difiicult part of tbe 
whole business, and canuot be fully understood but from 
much practice* The following rules, however, may be of 
service; 1, The whole depending upon the oature of tfae 
bog to be drained, and ibe state of the af^acent country^ 
t)ie neighbouring strata must be ascertained as far as possible 
whether they Iw of stone, gravel, sand, or marl; for the 
water must be lodged in one of these, ami it is necessary tw 
ascertain in which. 2. The trench must be directed so as 
to fall in with the bottom of the bed which occasbns tbe 
mischief, and the particular spot where the main spring lies. 
One spring may probably occasion the whole bog;, whicb^ 
having no proper vent, forces the water through many small 
veins, even to a great distance, making the whole a swamp. 
By draining the main spring, the others follow of course. 

3. If there are various beds through which water issues, stone 
is to be preferred for draining the whole; the water being 
much more easily drawn through that, than through grareL 
sand, and marl; consequently by draining the spring there, 
the wliole water which communicates tbeiewitb flows to fl, 
water always preferring a straight or clear to a crooked oban* 
nel. But in stone beds, the trench ought to be made from 
six or eight yards from the tail of the bed, or the place 
where the rock ends, because in limestone, and other rocka^ 
the tail is harder thau any other part of the rock, and there 
are few, if any, fissures in it; but by going a few yar^ 
above, you get into a soAer part of tbe and tbe water U 
more accessible- The tail of these beds may oRen be found 
at a point or promontory jutting out from the adjacent 
heights* 4. The trench in general should be direct^ m a 
line with the bottom of the hill, because it makes tbe best ' 
separation between tbe upland and tbe meadow indosures^ 
and Ilje spring cau best be intercepted* The trench, how¬ 
ever, must be carried in the line of the spring, or near it; 
for if it diverges from it any distance, dl prospect of reach¬ 
ing the spring, by lapping or otherwise, is lost. 6* It j$ be^ 
ter to make a new trench, than to tap tbe spring in any old 
brook or run of water, where that may be practicable;* for 
though the spring, when once it bursts out, has force enough 
to throw up any stones, sand, Ac. that may accidentally fill 
into it, yet brooks in a flood may bring down such ioamensc 
quantities as completely to choak up the spring; and vo 
much caution is necessary to prevent any risk of such a cir¬ 
cumstance, that when the trench crosses any runlet of water 
preceding from a small brook, or from a collection of surface 
water, the ireoch is puddled so as to receive it, lest it should 
blow up, and destroy the works. Lastly, the general Hue 
of direction being fixed on, and the trench marked out, 
begin at the boltom, or lowest level, carrying the trench 
gradually up, under the guidance of the spirit level; a few 
inches fall iu a humfred yards will be suflicient* In digging 
the trench, no tools but those of the common sort are made 
use of; and common labourers can carry it on, under an expe¬ 
rienced foreman or overseer. The auger, which must oRen 
be used for tapping the spring, may be 'from an inch and 
half to two inches diameter, and is applied in the ordinary 
manner; if, in boring, a stone btr met witli, the auger nniat 
be taken off, and a chisel or punch screwed on, to penetrate 
so hard a substance. Sometiines ihe spring is cut off by the 
trench alone; but in many cases it lies greatly below the 
level of the trench, and then it is necessary to use the auger 
for tapping tbe spring* The trench being made, and the 
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spring out off, by tapping or othcrwUe, it is then 

ncGostary to d^termiDo -whether ttbe drain should be open 
or covered. If itcao «t the same lime bo made a fence, il had 
EmUct bs open: if not, it should be uncovered. No appre- 
^henstonineed be etileriained of the lioles made by the au^er 
dMingffUed up, in either case, unless other waters be adiidt- 
,ted; lucame suob is the force of the spriug, that it will 
throw up any stones, earth, or other substances, that might 
jiccidkntally get into it, and can be injured by nothing but 
quantities coming upon it at once. This system of 
tiraining » sonietlmes attended with extraordinary conse- 
qaences. By it not only the land below ilic natural spring, 
.or even above the artificial spring, is drained, btkt tire waters 
from tbe neighbouring heights, finding a new and readier 
.ebannei, .nbandon the places to which they foinierly went, 
mnd thus a tract of country may be drained wttliout aTiy :tppa- 
communication with the spring iotetidcd to be drained, 
or the trench made to it. Nay. a drain made on one side of 
01 biU has been known to make springs and wells ou the otlier 
tide quite dry, by opening a channel to wfiicli I he vvatei 
more naturally draws.. This practice may Jiot only serve tlie 
puqtoae of draining land, but the complete comiruirirl of a 
treasure of water being thus obtained, it is probable it may 
ia many cases be used for flooding land, for ndlls and navi¬ 
gations, for supplying private houi^cs, and even villages and 
lOttDS, With wholesome water. A country thus loses That 
dampness which is so pernicious to the heaUii of its inha¬ 
bitants, and is also at the same time freed from Its troul^lc- 
fomc attendant, a foggy atmosphere. The produce of I he 
soil is considerably increased in quantity, and improved in 
quality; while the rot, that destructive malady, 1r» whicli so 
many millions of sheep fall a saciiflce, is prevented. Jn 
short, the advantages of draining arc so many, that it is 
astoQUbtng that the principles of the art Jmve not been better 
understood, and that greater and more extensive exertions 
have not been made In so salutary and betieficiul a praclice. 

Meadow Grass. See Poa. 

Meadow Rue. See ThaUcirum. 

Meadow Saffron^ See Colchicam^ 

Meadow Saxifrage. See Peucedanum lul SesclL 

Meadow Sweet. See Spirwa. 

Mealy Ti^ee. See Viburnum L*antana. 

Medtola; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Trigynia. 
—GekBRIC CHilllACTEK. CuUx: none, unless like corolla 
'be_ called so. CorcUa: petals six, ovate-oblong, equal, 
spreading, revolute. Stamina: fliamenta six, awl-shaped, 
■ the length of the corolla ; autherae incumbent. PiMi: ger- 
tntna three, liorned, euding in styles: stigmas recurved, 
tht^Ulu Pericarp: berry roundish, tliree-cleft, tliree-celb 
cd. Stedt: solitary, heart-shapeii. Observe. Tike lirst 
species faau only four petals. Essenteal Chakacticr. 

none- Corolla: six-parled, rcvolule* throe- 

seeded.-The species are, 

1. Medeola Vtrginiana; yir^inian Medeofa. Leaves in 
whorls; braficbes tutarmed. It has a small scaly root, from 
vrhicbarises a single stalk about eight indies. It flowers in 
June.—Native of Virginia. 

2. Medeola Asparagoides; Broad-leaved Shrubby Mede¬ 
ola, Leaveialternate, ovate, suheordale, at Ihc base oblique. 
Hib has a root composed of several oblong knolks, which 
unite at the tofs like that of the Rauunctiius; petals dull 
white.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. This and the 
next species propagate freely by the offsets from the 
roots; so tliat when they are once obtained, there will be no 
necessity of sowing their seeds, which commonly lie a year 
m Ihe groundj and the plants will not be strong enough to 




flower in lc5^s tlian two years more; whereas the offsets wull 
flower the following season. The time for transplanting and 
parting the ixiots ia in July, wdien their aUlks^ate entirely 
decayed, Ibr they begin to shoot towards the end of August, 
mid keep growing all tlic winter, und decay in the spring. 
They should be |t|ynted in pots filled with good kitchen' 
garden earth, and uiay remain in the 0 ]>en air till there is 
danger of frost, and must then be removed iulo shelter, as 
they are too tender to live ibrongh the winter in the open air. 
As the floivers iiiake no greal eppeui-ance, the plants are not 
preserved for tiieir beauty, hut on account of tlieir climbing 
stalks ami leaves, That are in full vigour in winter, as an 
addition to tbe variety of tlic green-house. 

3, Mcdeubi Angnstifolfa; Nart'ow-leaved Shrubby Mede- 
ola. Leaves ulTcrnate, ovale, lanceolate. This inis a root 
tike the preceding, hut the stalks are not so strong, though 
I hey climb higher.—Kadve of the Cape of Good Hope, For 
ils propjgutioti and cutuire, see the preceding species. 

Medico^o; a genus of ihe class Diadeiphia, order Decan- 
drill-— Gen Einc Character. Caiix: perianth one-lea fed, 
stri^i;^]it, eiiinpaiiutalc-cylindficul, half five-cleft, acuminate, 
equal- Corolla: papilionaceous ; bn niter ovate, entire, the 
margins bent in, llie whole bent back; wings ovale <»hlong, 
affixed hv ari appendage to the keel, witli the sides converg¬ 
ing under the keel ; keel oljlong, bifid, spreading, blunt, 
bent down IVoui the pistil, and gaping fiom the Imniier* 
Stamina: filainenia diade]ph<H]s, iiuiletl almost; to The tops; 
anthera; small, PhtU: germcn ]ietiicclled, oblong, curved 
in, compressed, involved in the riluMKaU, slarling from Ihe 
keel, hending back the hanner, euding in a short, awl-shaped, 
almost slriiigiit style; stigma terniinaTing, very small. Peri¬ 
carp: legume compressed, long, bent in. Seeds: several, 
kidney shaped or angular. Essential Character. 
LegiiijiC compressed, bent la. Ktef: bent down from the 
banuer.—^Tim species are, 

1, Medicago Arhorea; Tree Medickt or Moon Trefoil. 
Legumes cresicent-shaped, quite entire about tbe edge; stem 
arboreous. This shrub, which is also called Moon Trefoil 
from the shape of the leaves, bids ihe fairest of any to he 
ihe Cytisus of Virgil, Columella* and other ancient writers 
on husbandry; and being celebiatoci by them, has been 
recoiniiiended for cidlivation here. But however useful it 
may be in Caiidia, RJjodea, Sicily, and other warm countries, 
it wfll not thrive in England so os to iurnisli food for animals, 
nor is it worth llie trial, as we have so many otlier plants 
preferable to it. Yet Though of no use to us as fodder, the 
beauty of its hoary leaves, which abide al! iJie year, together 
witli its long continuance in flower, render it deserving of a 
place in every good garden and plantation with shrubs of 
The saiue growth-—It may be propagated by sowing the seeds 
upon a nioderale hol-bcd, or a warm border of light earth, 
in the beginning of April, and xvheji the plants come up, 
they should be earefufly cleared iVoiii weeds ; but must remain 
nndiaturbed, if sown in the common ground, till September 
following: if on a h<d-bed, they sljould he transplanted about 
Midaiiiuiner into jiots, placing tliein in llie shade until they 
have taken r^^ot, after wlifcii they msiy be removed into a 
sitiiolioii where they may be screened from strong winds, and 
abide I ill t)ie end of October, wfien thew must be put into a 
common garden frame, to shelter them from hard frosts: for 
those plants wincfi have beeu brought up tenderly, will be 
liable to suffer liy l»iird weatlier, especially wlnle they are 
young. Jn April following, these plants may be shaken out 
of their pots, and placed in the full ground where they arc 
designed to remain, which should be in a light soil ;ind a 
warm situation, in which they will endure the cold of our 
2 C 
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ordinary winters extremely well, and cnntiDnc to produce 
flowers most part of tbe year, and retaining their leaves, 
makes them more valuable. Those also which were sown in 
an open border may be transplanted in August following, in 
the same manner; but in doing this, be careful to take them 
up with a ball of earth to tiieir roots, if possible, as also to 
water and sliude them until they have taken root; after 
which they will require little more care than to keep them 
clean from weeds, and to prune ofl* the luxuriant branches 
to keep them within due compass; but never prune them 
early in the spring, nor late in autumn, for if frost should 
happen soon after they are pruned, it will destroy the tender 
branches, whereby the whole plant is often losu They may 
also be propagated by cuttings, which should he planted in 
April upon a bed of light earth, and watered and shaded 
. until they have taken root, after which they may be exposed 
to the open air; but they should remain in the same bed tilM 
July or August following, before they are transplanted, by 
which time they will have made strong roots, and may be 
removed with safety to the places where they are to remain; 
observing, as was before directed, to water and shade them 
until they have taken root; after which you may train 
them up with straight stems, by fastening them to sticks, 
otherwise they are apt to grow crooked and irregular; and 
when you have reared their stems to tiie intended height, 
they may be reduced to regular heads, and with pruning 
their irregular shoots every year, they may be kept in very 
good order* 

2* Medicago Virgiiiica; AffrfjcA'* Stem upright, 

very much branched; flowers in terminating bundles; the 
corolla is red and white variegated,—Native of Virginia* 

3* Medicago Radiata; Ray-podded Medick* Legumes 
kidney-form, toothed at tbe edge; leaves ternate.—Native 
of Italy and the Levant, This and the two following species 
are annuals, and preserved in the gardens of those who are 
curious ill botany* The seeds should be sown npoa an open 
bed of fresh ground, in the places where the plants are lo 
remain, because they do not bear transplanting welt, unless 
where they are very young. As the plants spread their 
branches on the ground, they should not be sown nearer 
than two feet and a half asunder: when the plants come up, 
they will require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds. Tn June they will begin to flower, and as the stalks 
and branches extend, there will be a succession of flowers, 
and such as will have good seeds succeed them ; for those 
which come late in summer, have not time to ripen before 
the cold weather comes on, 

4, Medicago Circiuala; Kidney poddedMedkk. Legumes 
kidney-form, toothed at the edge; leaves pinnate. The 
whole plant is pubescenL—Native of Spain and Italy* See 
the preceding species* 

5* Medicago Obscura; Doubtful Medick* Peduncles 
racemed; legumes kidney-form, quite entire; stem diffused, 
rough'haired; root annual; stems decumbent, long, four-cor¬ 
nered.^—Probably a native of G ermany* See the t bird species* 

Ck Medicago Sativa; Culiimted Medkk, or Ldicei^, 
Peduncles racemed; legumes contorted; stem upright, smooth; 
root perennial; flowers in thick spikes; corolla purple, vary* 
idg with pale blue, and with variegated flowers* This plant 
bas been greatly celebrated for increasing the milk of cows; 
though Haller, who was certainly well itcquainted with it, 
asserts that the cattle are liable to he blown by, and soon 
grow tired of it. We have never heard of either of these 
inconveniences in £ngland*^It may possibly have been a 
native of Europe, continuing to be disregarded till it was 
imported into Greece from the East, after Darius had dts^ 


covered it in Media, whence its name* It is said to be the 
principal green fodder for horses rn Persia to this day* U has 
not been cultivated in very considerable quantities, though it ^ 
is evident that it will succeed here as well as to France or 
Switzerland, and that it resists the severest cold of ourcLimite, 
The Germans and other northern nations have adopted tbe 
modern name Lucfrn from the French, who also call it, TVv^, 
or Foin de Bour^ognct and Grand Trejit; the Italians mine 
it Medico^ Jjuotrna^ and Rrba Spagna ; the Spaniardi^ 
A/sat/n, Mieiga, and Medica ; the Portuguese, Lwaema, 
and Medicogem dos pantos; and the Persians, Gunatka, — 
Propagation and Culture^ A rich loamy earth is eertamly 
an excellent soil for Lncern, but not being the most coombdii, 
we must frequently be contented with such soils as arc worse* 
Roeque says, that the strongest is to be preferred; and Ur. 
Belcher, that although it will succeed on middling sorts of 
iaiitl, it should, if possible, have a'soil both stiff and dry, or, 
as he elsewhere says, such as is close. Arm, and sound ; la 
opposition to the foreign writers, with Tull and Miller, who 
recommend a liglit, loose, sandy soil* The right ^ soils, 
according to others, are deep, rich, friable loams, whclber 
sandy or gravelly, or flexible loams, dry, deep, and rich; 
in a word, all rich soils that are dry* lu Kent, It U sown 
in dry lands* Under the South Downs of Sussex, m the 
vicinity of East Bourne, where Lucern is a common article 
of cultivation, they rarely sow it upon any but the richest 
and deepest soils, thinking that it does not answer on uiy 
other. Their laud is such a happy mixture of the caleareotts 
and argillaceous, and is of so deep a staple, that any thing 
will grow upon it; and Lucern, Saintfoin, and Clover, may 
be found side by side. Good crops of Lucern have, how¬ 
ever, been produced in gravelly, sandy, and stony loams, 
whicfi were by no means rich, and even upon poor sandy 
gravel apt to hum. It has a better chance on thin loams, 
on rock, and on poor sands, (though no man w^ould choose 
such soils for it if lie had better,) because the roots of Lucern 
will travel far in search of mitriment. The great business of 
the cuilure h to keep it free from weeds, especially whilst 
it is young; much depends upon preparing the soil in such a 
manner tlmt all sorts of useless plants shall be killed* It is 
much cheaper to prevent weeds than to destroy them*; and 
every sliilling Laid out in cleaning the land, will save a crown 
in lioeing the crop. For this reason two successive crops of 
turnips or carrols prepare the land well for it: but as turnips 
upon good loams, if carted in a wet season, are apt to pre¬ 
vent that friability which is necessary for Lucern, the turnips 
should be fed off in autumn, and the land immediately 
ploughed. Carrots are not liable to any objectjon, for they 
should always be drawn and laid up before winter; and the 
incessant hoeing which they require, cleans the land admin-* 
bty. If the land be prepared by a fallow, let a man with a 
basket and ibur-pronged fork follow the plough in every 
furrow, and the harrows whenever they work, lo pick up 
all roots and weeds, and to clear away such knots and tufts 
as the plough does not go deep enough to eradicate. <Carn>ta^ 
turnips, or cabbages, may be made the preparatory crops; 
at least there should be two hoeing crops in succession* In 
the second spring, previous to the sowing, there should be 
three ploughings, and harrgwings enough to pulverize tbe 
soil well* la Kent the common tillage is a good summer 
fallow, ploughed as deep as possible, with a good covering 
of manure. Circumstances must decide whether broad-cast 
or drilling should be preferred in sowing the seed. If the 
farmer be doubtful whether he shall be able to give a.regular 
and constant attention to hand and horse-hoeing, or if he 
be satbfled with his crop lasting eight or tea years^ then the 
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br<md-c& 5 t may be preferred. But if he be willhig and able 
to have the crop perfectly well managed in respect to hoeing, 
atid if lie be desirous to have it last twenty or thirty years, 
he will then probably prefer the drill culture, Botli have 
their advantages and disadvantages; but whichever method 
beadoptedp the time of sowing is chiefly during the month 
of ApiiL The end of March is commonly loo early: fsiicl 
the chance of a failure is greater in ’May tfian in Aprii, both 
on account of the drought and tlie fly. It should he sown 
iater on heavy than on light lands; and if possible in dry 
weather when there is a prospect of showvrs* Twenty pounds 
of aced to an Engiisli acre is generally allowed to be I he 
proper quanlily. As to the distance between the rows, some 
respect should be had to the qiialily of the laud. The rows 
may be closer on land that U less rrcli. Thus some recom¬ 
mend oaeToot rows on soils worth Thirty shillings an acre, 
and nine-inch rows on those worth only Iweiily shillings; 
reputing soils of less value as in general not to be muclii 
recommended for Liicern, Two-feet rows will admit of 
horse-hoeing; and the plants cannot be kept clean v^ithout 
it, except at too great an expense. Mr. Miller was a decided 
enemy to sowing this or nay other leguminous crop with coni, 
though many others are advocates for tlie mixture. If the 
Lucent be sow’n with corn, and that be suffered to stand for 
a crop, as soon as harvest is over, nothing is lo be done 
except keeping out cal tie; or at least l he stubble should he 
fed only by calves and young catlle, and that in dry weatlier. 
The weeds should he collected and carried off, and then it 
may be levelled for tlic scythe wilh a barley roller. Half a 
growth in autumn, instead of being mown, may be fed off with 
cattle. iBefore every harrowing, if there be anythin places, 
some seed may be scattered iqIo them* ** I do not see why,'' 
says Mr. Young, '‘in sowing Lucern hroad-caat, ihe plants may 
not be singled out and kept clean with the hand-hoe, iu the 
same maDoer as turnips. After the frosts are over, and 
vegetation begins, the land may be harrowed, if foul ; but if 
dean, that operation will not he required till after the first 
cutting, fn the drilled culture, w^hen the rows are come up, 
and weeds begin to appear, in dry weather a shim should be 
run between them, to cut up the weeds and loosen the soil; 
and a hand-hoeing and picking should follow, to clear tliem 
perfeetJy. These operations must be repeated as tfiey are 
wanted. The year tbilowing, so soon as the bnd is dry 
enough in the spring, and throngfi the whole summer, ll 
must be a constant conflict between tlie shim or hoe and any 
weeds that may appear. The crop must be kept cotj^tanily 
and absolutely clean; hut the principal attention is to he 
given immediately after every cutting, the weeds being then 
best discovered, and most easily destroyed, particularly by 
the horse-hoe, where the rows are wide enough to admit of 
that instrumenb If the rows be very straigid, the shim is of 
great use, because it may be directed so near ihe rows as 
to save rouch hand-hoeing, and for getting out such weeds 
as grow among the plants, a pronged hoe is of much service. 
Every oue known the precarious ness of annual grasses; but 
ID Lucern the farmer has a provision for his cattle, nutritious, 
plentiful, early, and sure. Still to enhance it, pait of the 
plaDtatioD may be sown wilb tares, and part with white oals: 
in order to cut for the first crop, the part under which are I he 
Ures, before they are advanced; for the second, that wilh die 
oatst and thirdly, tharwith the lares the second time. Tins 
hit will be a prodigious crop, and by matting together, pow¬ 
erfully iubdiie the weeds. It mubt be a very ind die rent acre 
that will not keep a horse the suimner, and a very good one 
will maintain two. The seed for (ranspbiitiug should be 
lown early in the spring, in order that the plants may he 
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sizeable in tlie following August* It is best sown in drills, 
and the young plants may be much assisted in their growth 
with a small lianddioe, such as gardciiera use among onions. 
The majiagemeut of Iransplatded Lueeni while growing, must 
be the same as ihe drilled crops; only ihe hrst season, it 
being set in August, will require one or two boeings in Ihe 
autumn* Tiansphiited Lutern has two advantages over that 
which is drilled, and still more over broad-cast: first that 
each root will stand at a proper distance from its neighbour, 
and receive its due proportion of nourishment; or if a few 
sets chance to fail, they may be supplied from the nursery, any 
moist day, from April to llie middle of September: seeoutlly, 
by cutting the lap-root, il is prevented from peiiclrariiig ten 
or twelve feet perpendicular into the ground, wdiich it nalu- 
rahy does in tliree or four years, except it he obstructed by 
a sTratuni of rock, or chiiled at root by weeping springs, or 
find admission into a bed of cold clay; in all which cases tlic 
crop makes a poor appearance, or goes ofl' all at once. The 
early springing of Lucern is one of its most valuable proper- 
lies* It may be depended on for iimch earlier food for 
sheep and hmibs than any grass, and iu rich warm land will 
yield a feediug of some account by tlie middle of March, 
and conliiHte very productive all April, in which season ihe 
sheep-master is more distressed ihau iil any olher time of the 
year. Sheep must not, however, be kept on it iu such uum¬ 
bers, and so long, as to make them eat into the crown of the 
plants, whicli diiinages them much; they wiil not, liowever, do 
this while there arc any young shoots remaijiing. The proper 
time of culling grasses, and thi.'^, with other leguminous plants, 
vulgaily tailed artificial grasi-es, is when they are in full 
blossom ; Imt this rule can ouly be followed for hay. 'i he 
best use of Lucern is for soiling, and coiiseqtieiHly such por¬ 
tions of it should be set out for every day us will ensure a 
constant supply. Broail-cast crops will not grow so fast as 
those which are drilled or transplanted, nor usually yield 
more than three full growths in the six growing monihs. 
Drilled and transplanted crops, on good land, may be dis* 
tributed into forty tlivisions; but on very line land, into 
thirty. By this means, which of course is to be varied ai* 
the cultivator finds the growth of his crop, he will always 
have a succession ready for the scythe. The growth on well- 
cultivated rich land is very great, rising to eighteen inches 
ill thirty or forty days, and yielding five good culling* 
between April and September* Tim reaping fiook or sickle 
has been recommended for cutting it, in preference !o the 
scythe: ihia may do where small parcels are cultivated, and 
where tlie rows are forty inches asutider; but in broad cast 
and closer drilled Lucern, the scythe will do the work very 
Weil, and for less than a fourth of the expense. Tlte Luccir 
should be gathered into a oiie-horse skeleton cart, and carried 
directly to the stable door, if it be for soiling horses. Broad¬ 
cast Lucern, willi good management, may last seven or eight 
years, ll does not attain its full vigour before the third, or, 
according to others, not until the fifth year. Tlds therefore 
is an ohjcctioji lo sowing broad cast, which declines, and 
even wears oul, fast after the seventh or eighth year. Upon 
soils that are jioi remarkably fertile, manure should be occa¬ 
sion ally given to this crop. Rotten dung is the best spread 
upon it early in w'iuter; about twenty tons to an acre, once 
in five or six years, will be an ample allowance. If dung 
cannot be spared, soot or ashes may be substituted.— Pro¬ 
duce. I'he produce of a Lucern crop, like that of all others, 
will depend on soil :nid uianegeincut. They reckon in some 
parts of France, that an acre of it produces more Ilian six 
acres of good grass; in otliers, as much as three only; mid of 
hay, more than four tom* Some of their crop* have risen Co 
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nine tons, Mr* Wynne Baker menliona eight tons of hay to 
The [rish acre, whicins five to the English measure. Others 
state good crops at from twenty to forty tons^ anti twenty- 
five at nn average, Duhamel roentions forty toiis: and near 
Barcelona the produce of green fodder amounts lo fifty tons 
on an acre iu one season, Rowjue, at Waiham Oreeri, got 
eiglit toads au acre at five cuttings; and to the value of thirty- 
five pounds for soiling. Mr, IJarle, ilje first year after 
tians|jlaiJTing, had about eight ions from an acre* Mr, 
Batdvvhi had above fourteen tons from four ctttlings* Some 
persons are of opijdoo that coirstaut imoving exhausts Ihe 
crop ; ihat, Ijowever, does not appear lo he the case, but, 
on liie contrary, agrees better wild it than leaving it fora 
fuU crl^|>of imy: yet even thus the advantage is consideruble; 
for ill three mowings* u good acre Mill produce four tons of 
dry hay, aiui somclimvs even five ; which though it <loes not 
greatly exceed two cuttings of clover, yet considering that 
the latter is exhausted iu one year, and that Lucerrk lasts as 
Jong as you please, is a very gre:d superiority, Horses, 
(says Monsieur Duhamclj) fed with Lueeni* except when 
eujplovcd in journeys, or other liard work, require iieillier 
oats nor beans." No food makes their coats so smooth and 
well-coloured. But when a horse begins this succulent food, 
be should have a small quantity, as ten pounds, which should 
be graduaily increased for three weeks to twenty, thirty, and 
perhaps forty pounds, Jt should also be given in small 
quantities, and slightly moistened with water, to such liotbes 
as are (oucln-d in their wind* It is Too full of iiourislimeut 
for imuters, and should be given in less quantities lo saddle 
horses, than to coach and cart-horses. Wlien they are first 
fed with it in the spring, it may not l>e amiss to lake a little 
blood from (hem; and if those who feed I hem can be per¬ 
suaded to give them a bltlc, ami often, they will eat with 
more appetite, and make no waste, Lucevii is excellent for 
soiling cows and young cattle in a I'arm-yard, and for working 
oxen, A middle-sized cow will eat from ninety to a hundred 
and ten pounds in twenty-four hours; but the same caution 
is necessary to prevent their lioviug or being blowui, as witli 
clover. This plant appears to be admirable for fatten¬ 
ing beasts* Mr Young remarks, from an experiment of Lis 
own, that the effect of it in jallcnins is a proof of its great 
value; tliat its superiority over lares is prodigious; and that, 
wlien once established, it is far cheaper. With respecMo sheep 
there is some doubt whether they are not apt tci damage the 
crown of the root, and tliereby to prevent, or at least weakeo, 
the shoots that should furnish iho succeeding cuttings. This 
should he a caulton not to let sheep lie on Lucern too long. 
The first growlh in the spring is of great use for ewes and 
lambs* Mr, Baldwin fattened Welsh weathers on it with 
great success. U is best given them in racks. It may be 
fed after the last cutting, in dry weather, wirli any kind of 
stock; in wet w^eather, with sheep> to whom uo plant is more 
agreeable or nourishing. There is no doubt that Lucern 
is excellent fond for swine, who do it no damage, as they do 
not bile closely like sheep: but it is better to soil Ihem with 
it in the yard or sty, on account of the great value of lljeir 
dung. Lucern makes excellent hay, und should not be 
stirred about much, that the leaf may be preserved, Roeque 
directs that it should bo mown for liay as sooji as the bioom 
appears, or sooner; that it should He in the swath, and be 
turned as clover. With respect lo saving the seed of this 
plant, Mr, Miller, from his own experience, commemls Eug“ 
lish seed iu preference to foreign; others say that the seed 
15 not worth saving in England, llocque directs it lo be 
saved, not from Ihe first, but from the second growth. The 
difference of Lucern from English seed and French, sown on 
1 


tile same day upon the same soil, was prudigioutly in 
of the latter, Tlie home seed was larger, did not mme op 
so soon by two days, and then not near eo tbiok; bowemv 
the produce being weighed, was nearly equal is both; wbenoc 
it appears tliat the difference was entirely at stedag, Md 
they were equal aftervrards* Doe main obstruction to the 
more genera) cultivation of Lucern, seems an idea of tboigr^ 
expt^nse altending it. Mr* Young observes, that ptonta tOMfu 
on well-cleaned land, and kept clean by Jioeing 

procured at an expense which is seldom calculated 
Be^irle^ the annual expense of probably three pouiida per aotse, 
a crop of corn on good land cannot be esliniated at than 
five pounds; und to balance this, the produce the firat year 
is very ioeoiisiderable. The second year must be very gTM>4s 
to pay its own cltarges, and the drawback of the preeediag 
year. Now a cultivation, which at the end of two year* ahlU 
have paid nolliing in profit, is not worth attention* If it efto 
he got Avith corii^ the case is differeut; and foreign Luceni 
is all sown with com. When Lucern, however, ia. aown 
broad-cast, a small 'Crop of barky or oats may be obtaiaed* 
sufficient at least lo pay all expensest without mach ii^uri^g 
the Lucern, in favourable seasons* Between the rote* of 
drilled or transplanted Lucerik, any of the crops usually 
drilled may be put in, as Deans, Cabbages, &c. or Vetches 
may he sown at intervals; or. Broad Clover may be mised 
with broad cast Lucern, or sown in the spaces of that which 
is drilled or transplanted* This practice may in some degftec 
meet (lie above objection to Ihe culture of this valuable 
plaub i^nd render it worth the attention of the farmer for 
profit as well as convenience. And even admitting it not to 
be so profitable as its too sfinguine friends believe; atitl it 
may be convenient to have a quantity for ewes and lumb* 
early iu the spring, for soiling horses occasionally, and aup* 
plyuig the deficiencies of other foddering crops* 

7. Medicago Falcata; Ydhw Medick. Peduncles raeem- 
ed i leguMica crescent-shapod; stem prostrate; root p«fC[i- 
iiial; stems round, smooth, slightly striated, procumbent, 
but ascending or bending upwards towards the end, branchiog 
Hvo, three, and sometimes four feet in length; corolla yek 
low, varying much in the colour, which is sometiEues white, 
quite white, or greenish, as w'ell as of different shade* of 
yellow. The roots strike very deep, and are difficult to in¬ 
dicate* It is common in the south of Europe by way^sidea 
and ill dry pastures. With us it is also common in the 
sandy grounds near Bury in SuilVdk. Jt has been observed 
near Norwich and Yarmouth, between W^atford and Bushy; 
and at Quey, Bournbridge, Wilbraham, and Ltniop, in Cam* 
bridgeshire.—The Variegated Medick, which appear* to be 
a variety of this species, is less erect and k*3 snccalent 
than Luceru ; but more succulent, and much more luxuriant, 
than the Yellow Medick, I'he floWei’s are beautifully varied 
in every shade of blue and greenish yellow, und some are 
almost uhite; and Mr, Young thinks it may bid fair to rival 
Lucern itself.—The Yellow Medick ia hardier than Lucem, 
roots stronger, grows in drier soils, yields abundance of 
fodder very uearly allied lo Lucern iu quality^ and loses lus 
in drying* 

8. Mcdicago Lupulina; Hop or Hfack Medick* Spikes 
oval; legumes kidney-form, ouc'seeded; stems procumbent; 
root annual, or bicmiial, with few fibres, and penetratiog 
deeply into the earth; stems about a foot long, numerous, 
trailing unless supported; fiowers small, yellow, from thirty 
to forty and upwards iu a head, which is at first roundisb, 
afterwards oval. The ripeness of the seeds is known by Ibe 
blackness of the seed-vessels, from w hich it has oblained 
uaraes of Bicck-seed and Black Nonesuch^ among some calti- 
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TAtort* It grows uaturaUy od dry ba&ka and billy pastures, 
i^bieBy to a Bandy or dty soil, and is common in New Eng¬ 
land, flowering in lune and July. This plant has been much 
town of late yeara for sheep-feed in open hdds, where it is 
a conaidembiJe improvenieotj first for the sweet food, and 
then, to help the land bv ploughing it in, getting a good crop 
of wheat after it on indiffereot soils. The seed falls so rea¬ 
dily, that great loss ensues from moving it; and in threshing, 
tlie least stroke clears it. The best way therefore is to 
thresh It Ja the fleid on a cloth, which is moved to the seed, 
and not the seetl to the clotli. 

9. MedtCBgo Marina; Sea Medlcftt Peduncles racenied; 
legumes spiral, spiny ; stem procumbent, tomentose. Milter 
describes it as a perennial plant, with trailing woolly branches 
about a foot long, divided into many small branches; leaves 
small, downy, on short footstalks at each joint; flowers from 
Ibe side and at the ends of the branches, in small clusters, 
of a bright yellow colour. They appear in June and July, 
and the seeds ripen in September.—This plant is pro]>agated 
by seeds, sown upon a watm border of dry soil in the spring, 
where the plants are designed to remain. When they come 
npt Iwo or three of them may be transplanted into small pots, 
to be sheltered in winter, because in very severe frosts those 
which are in the open air are fre<|ueiitly destroyed; though 
it will endure the cold of our ordinary winters, in a dry soil 
and sheltered situation* The remaining plants require only 
to be thinned and kept clean. It may also be increased by 
cuttings, planted in June or July, in a shady border, covering 
tbeiD close with a glass, to exclude the external air: they will 
take root in about six weeks, and may tlien be either planted 
in a warm border or in pots, and treated in the same way as 
the seedlings, 

10* Medicago Polymorpba; Variable Medick, Legumes 
Bptral; stipules toothed; stem diffused; root annual oblong, 
branched. Linneus justly names ibis species Pofymorpha ; 
and remarks, that, like the dog among the animals, this plant 
produces numerous varieties, thougli notin the same country. 
Some of these varieties are erected into species by Cierard, 
Miller, Giierluer, and others, but they are not worth enume¬ 
ration here. Some of Ihein are common iji flower-gardens 
among other annuals, under the names of Sjiatls and f-7ed^e- 
iogtf from the singular form of their seed-vessels,—They are 
propagated by seeds sown in the middle of April, where 
they are to remain ; they require no culture but to be thinned 
anti kept clean. Tiie variety called Heart Trefoil, or Heart 
Clover, but more properly Heart Mcdick, or Spotted Medick, 
is frequently very luxuriant among Liicern, Saintfoiri, ami Tre- 
toil, and might be cultivated for the same purpose us tjjc 
latter; but on account of its hairiness, aiul the roughness of 
the seeds, it should be cut or pastured wiicn young,—Native 
of the south of Europe, Great Britain, Ac, 

11* Medicago rrostruta; Pro^frale Jt/i dick. Legumes 
spiral, unarmed; leaves Ternalc, wetlgc^&lniptfL toothed hI 
the top; stipules bristle-shaped, quite entire; ^lem di(fused. 
This very small plant has a.small fruit, and is uearly allied 
to the preceding, although perermiaL—Native place unknown, 

Jifedicai Terms* —In onlcr to explain the diflicult medical 
terms used in the various prescriptions with which this work 
abounds^ we have introduced the following elucidations. 
Relaxing ii]edicii]es,^wben externally a))plitd, aniUupposed lo 
softeii the parts, are called emollients; while others, which 
arc supposed to possess tlie pov^er of uugiucnling llie seerC' 
tion of pus in inflamed ivarts, ure termed suppuvali ves* Seda¬ 
tive m^icines, that have the power ot asauagiug pain, ure 
dcnuiniDated paregorics; if they altogether rvujovcor dcstji>^ 
pain,, they are called aiiodyucii; if they take off spasm, iuili- 


spasmodics; If they procure quiet sleep, hypuoticji; if a 
very deep and unnatural sleep, together with conddvrable 
stupefaction of the senses* narcotics. Tonic medicines obtain 
the name of corroboratives, analeplics, or nervines, when 
they slightly increase the contraclile power of ihe solids; but 
of astringents or adstringents, if they do this in a great degree. 
Some of Ibis order of medicines have been supposed to pro¬ 
mote tlie growlh of flesh, to consolidate wounds and restrain 
har.morrhages, and hence the name of sarcotics and traumatics, 
or vulneraries* Other astringents again are called repellent, 
discutient, alioiulant, or alterative, according lo the respec¬ 
tive modes by which they are conceived to promote one com¬ 
mon effect. Medicines of the inflammatory tribe, are in like 
manner divided into vesicatories or blisters, if by their applL 
cation they raise watery bladders on the skin; cathreretics, 
escliarotics, or corrosives, if they cat into and destroy tiie 
substance of the solid parts themselves; and rubefaclive or 
rubefacient, if, possessed of less power than the vesicatories, 
they merely produce redness on the part to which Ibey are 
applied* The alterant tribe is divided into absorbents, anti¬ 
septics, coagulants, resolvents, calefiants, and refrigerants, 
according to the peculiar mode by which they arc supposed 
to operate* The evacuants are called euiencs, wlieii they 
evapuate Jbe contents of the stomach by vomiting: cutlmrlics, 
if tljcy induce purging; laxatives, if they produce a moderate 
discharge of faeces. Again, they are named diaphoretics, if 
they promote the expulsion of humours througii the pores of 
the skin, with only a small increase of action; sudorifics, if 
the increase of action be greater, and tlie discharge more 
copious* Such as excite urine are called diuretics; such as 
produce evacuation from the glands of the palate, inout/r, 
and salivary ducts, salivating medicines; those that promote 
the discharge of mucus from the lliroat, apoplticgtiialics; 
those that evacuate by the nose, ptarmics, errhines, st+^rmi- 
(atories; and those which promote the intiisirual ^liscliargc, 
erninenagogues. Those medicines which expel worjns are 
sometimes culled anthelmintics; those that are supposed to 
remove or dissolve stones !□ the bladder, lilhontriptics ; and 
those that remove wind, carminatives* 

/y/irdicA\ See 3fedicago, 

A/ed/ar* See A/espiYttJ. 

Mfduia's ffcad. See Ei/pAorbia* 

Mtcsf/i: a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Musci. 
—<fENER[r CilAltACTER;. Capsuk: oblong; peristome 
doTilde; outer with sixteen short blunt tcelh; inner with as 
many sharp cilias, distinct, or connected by net-work. A/ales* 
approaching the females, or discoid on a different plant, 
J/ektlr/ua; a genus of ifie class Polyadelphia, order Poly- 
aiidria,— CjENERIC Character. Calix; perianth turbt- 
uaU'd, flve-clcft, half superior. Corcl/a: petals live, lounded, 
inserted into the inner margin of the caJix. Stami/ia: filu- 
menla many, very long, united in five bundles; aiitr»erae 
incumbent- Ptsfti: go mien turhiriuie, fastened to the bol- 
loiu of the callx : style one, fllifoi in, upright; stignm simple. 
Pnyciirp: capsule siibglobular, half inferior, or half covered 
with liie calix, tlircc-cclled. Seeds: oblong, when unripe 
linear-chvifly; when ripe, usually winged. EssENTiai, Cha- 
RACTi'H. C/z/m-; (ive-cUit. hail fiuperioi; petals five, P/k/- 
many, very long, in iivc bodies; stUcoiie; capsule 

ilirce celled.-Hie species are, 

1. Melaleuca Leucadeudron; Leaves 

al tv male, lanceoiale, acuminate, obliquely sick led, hve- 
ner^cd; branchlels and petioles sinootb. 'Tbis tree lias u 
liliick li iiuk and white branches, whence liie name iMclaleuc.i* 

- It is u nalivc of some parts ot liiu La^i futliej and tjochnj-' 
china. Troin it is duUllcd the giteu aromatic od cuiieU 
■i D 
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Cajeput^ from Capa Puti^ which b the Malay name, ynd 
caused Linneus to give Lhe name of LeucadeodroJi lo ihis 
apecies. TFie oil, which is most excellent for rheumatic 
pains, has the taste of pepperndnt, Lul b stronger and colder, 
and in smell resembles turpentine; but it seldom reaches 
Europe luidd ulterated. A decoction of lhe Leaves of this plant 
is rnucli used iu Cochiii-chuia as a tonic, Sic* and the bark is 
very serviceable iu caulking boais^ and covering houses, &c. 

2. Melaleuca Vindiflora ; Grten-fiowered Melaleuca. 
Leaves alternate, etliptic-lauceolate, coriaceouSp five-nerved; 
LranchleU atid petioles pubescent. The flowers are of a 
pale yellowish green.—Native of New South Wales, 

3. Melaleuca Laurina; Spurge-laurel-leaved Mtldkuca. 
Leaves aUenmte, obovate, iariceolate, one nerved t pedun¬ 
cles axillciry, dichotomous, pubeisaent.^—Native of New South 
Wales* 

4. Melaleuca Styplieloidcs ; Sipphelia-like Melaleuca. 
Leavcjj akeriiatCp ovate, inucronatc-pungent, niany-uerved: 
flowers lateral; calitme teeth striated, nivcronate.—Gathered 
near Port Jackson. 

5. Melaleuca Erlcifolia ; HralUdcared Melaleuca^ Leaves 

scattered or oppojiite, linear, nerveless, sub recurved, awu- 
les&; flovters lateral* clustered towards ibe top of the brancii- 
lets,^—Nan VO of New South Wales. ^ 

C. Mdaieuea Nodosa; Knotted Melulmca. Leaves scat¬ 
tered, linear, iiuicronate, pungent, straight; flowers glome¬ 
rate towards the top of the braiichlets.—Probably a iiaiive 
of New South Wales. 

7. Melaleuca Arniillarts; Dhsma like Mehhuca. Leaves 
scattered, linear, niucroiiate, recurved at top; flowers lateral; 
lilametita very long, Jiuear, radiate-niultifid at top.—Native 
of New Soutii Wales. 

8. Mcialeuen Genistifolia ; Broom-kaved Melakum. 
Leaves scattered, lanceolate, macroiialc, ihrce-nerved, many- 
dotted ; flowering brauclilels tenniriatingj loose; fllamcnta 
radiate-niulubd at top.—Native of Port Jackson. 

9. Melaleuca Linariifolia ; Toad;^ftajcdeavtd Meialeuca. 
Leaves opposite, linear-lanceolaic, three-nerved, mauy-doiled 
beneath; (lowering branchlets terminating, loose; fiiamenLa 
pinnate. This is a large tree, tire bark of which is very thick 
ami ^ipongy, serving the purpose of tinder. The leaves have 
a flavour like nutmeg.—^Native of New South Wales. 

IQ. Melaleuca Thymifolia; Thpme leaved Melaleuca, Leaves 
opposite, eyiptic-laiiceolate, nerveless; flowering brandilels 
lateral* very short, few-floweretl; filameiita biaiiuhed lo the 
middle; flowers purple, ranged along lhe braticiics of a year or 
two old, in litile, short, opposite spikes, which soon, liowcvcr, 
prove to be braticUes by the leaves shouting out at their ends. 
The teeth of lhe calix are permaiieut, ftnd the whole of that 
part* as well as the back of the leaves* abounds with a fra¬ 
grant essentia] oil, lodged iu pellucid promineut dots.-—Native 
of New South Wales. 

IL Melaleuca Hypertcifolia; St, Johns Woj't-leaved Me¬ 
laleuca^ Leaves opposite, elliptic obloivg, oiie-nerved ; flow¬ 
ers clustered; filainenta very long* liiiear-radiate, muUifld at 
top. The flowers grow in a cylindrical form round the 
branches. It is the most beautiful plant of its genius, abounds 
ia the Euglisli gardens, and was geiierally taken for an Hype¬ 
ricum, till it produced its elegant flowers.—Native of New 
South WaleSi 

Melampodium; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order 
Polygauiia Ncceasaria.—G en tiitic Character. Calix: 
common five-leaved, flat; leaflets subovate, the length of the 
flower, spreading very ranch. Corollai corapound, radiated; 
corollets hermaphrodite, in the disk : fomaie about five in 
the ray; proper of the hermaphrodite one-pclBlled, funnel- 


form, five-toothed, erect; of the female Ligukte, ovate, 
entire, or three-toolhcd. Stamina: in the hermaphrodites; 
fiiamenta five, very small; antheree cylindric, tubular. ^ Pit- 
til: in the hermaphrodites; germeu very small; style bristle¬ 
shaped, the length of the corolla; stigma obsolete. Ln the 
females; geroien aubovate* compressed, wttli rugged aidea^ 
liie top flat and membranaceous; style very short. Pert- 
carp 1 caliK unchanged. Seeds: in the hermaphrodites none; 
in the females solitary, obovate* compressed, four-cornered, 
prickly at the sides, crowned with a heart-shaped, involuted, 
converging calicte. Receptacle: ebaflfy, conical; chaffs I an- 
ceolate, coloured, the length of the florets. EsSEKTIaL 
Character* Caltjc: five-leaved. Receptacle: chafly, 
couictil; down one-ieafed, involuted* couTergiug.—^Thc 
species are, 

1h Melampodiuni Americauuni. Stem upright; leaves sub- 
linear, with one tooth on each side; corolla yellow.—Native 
of La Veia Cruz* 

2, Mekmpodium Australe« Stem decumbent; leaves oval*, 
serrate.—Native of South America. See tlie third ipecies. 

3. Melauipodium llumile. Stem upright; leaves Jyrate- 
toothed, sessile. — Native of Jamaica and-San Domingo. This, 
w'itli the two preceding species, are propagated by sowing 
it^e seeds on a hot bed iu tfie spring. When the plants are 
fit to remove, put them into pots filled w'iih light sandy earth, 
and piling them into lhe tiin^pit, sliading them from the suu, 
giving (hem air in warm weather, and Ireatiog them like 
other plants from llie same countries* 

Mdampprum ; a genua of tlie class Dfdyiiamiaj order 
Angiosfjeriifia,—GENERIC Character. CoHje : i>eriaiitb 
one Jeafed* tubular* four-cleft; divisions slender, permatietiL 
Corolla: onn-pelalled* ringeut; tube oblong, recurved; bor¬ 
der cotiipresscd ; upper Hp galeated, compressed, eraarginate, 
the lateral little margins reflex; lower lip flat, upright, the 
ieiigtli of the other, half three-clefr, equally blunt* marked 
with two risiugs jji the middle. Sfamhta: fiiamenta four, 
awl-shaped, curled* concealed beneath the upper lip, two 
sljui'ter; authersE oblong. PintH: genneii acuioinale; style 
gimjde, situation and length of the stamina; sti£»ina blunt. 
Pericarp: capsule oblong, oblique, acumiaale, compressed; 
iipjjer margin convex ; lower straight, two-celled, two-valved, 
opening by the upper suture; partition contrary. Seeds r 
soiitary, or one in each cell, (according lo^ Litiiieus* two,) 
ovate, gibbous, eloii|;ated at the base. Essential CtlA- 
liACTER. Ctifh': four-cleft, Corvlia: upper lip com¬ 
pressed, with the edge folded back ; capsule two-celled, 
oblique, opening on one side. Seeds: two* gibbous.—^These* 
plants are scldoiji cultivated in gardens, some of them indeed 
are common weeds* but not noxious in England* The seeds 
of all the sorU should be sown in autumn, soon afler they are 
ripe, otherwise they seldom grow^ the first year. When the 
plants come up* weed them in the spring whilst young. As 
soon as they begin to show ibeir flowers, cattle may be 
turned in upon a space Iturdled olf; for if they are permitted 
to run over the whole field, they would trample down the 
crop, and destroy a great part of it.- - The species are, 

1. Melampyrum Crrstatnm; Crested Com-wheat* Spikes 
quadrangular; bractes hearL-sha|)ed, compact* toothletted* 
imbricate* The whole fdant is nearly smooth, extremely 
branched; branches o]>posire; flowers reddish, others say 
yellow and white. In the autumn they grow eighteen iiicites 
or tw'o feet high ; and wliere there are numbers together, the 
numerous diverging branches are so entangled that it is very 
ditficult to extricate them.— It flowers in June and July, and 
is common In the woods of Bedfordshire* and in Madingly 
and Kiogston Woods, Cambridgeshire. Found also among 
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corn HI Walloii-fcld, near Wakefidd, Yorkshire; and in Bray- 
brook Wood, and at Neivloa and Yarwell, in Northampton- 
abire. Ray observed it ia mountainous woods near Geneva; 
aod it is fiiund on many other parts of the continent 

5. Mdampyrnm Arvense; Purple Cow-v?keaL Spikes 
conical, loDw;*^btaoles tooth-bristled, coloured i stem upright, 
iligbtly hairy, branched; corolla yellow, and dusky purple. 
Tm Kcds, when ground with corn, give a bitterish and a 
gmyiiii cast to the bread, but do not render it unwholesome. 
It is a corn-weed in many parts of Europe: among wheat iu 
Ibe more soutbem parts, and among rye in the northern.— 
Fonnd also in Japan. Observed near Norwich and Lye hum 
ill Norfolk. It IS a delicious food for cattle, aod might be 
cidtivated for fattening oxen. 

3. Meiampyrutn Nemorosuin; Wood Cow-wheat. Flowers 
directed the save way, lateral; bractes toothed, the upper* 
most coloured, barren; calicos woolly; root small; stem a 
foot and half high, upright, brachiate, four-cornered; bractes 
blue violet, laciniated at the base, or tootlied, woolly under¬ 
neath, and Dot blue; the upper ones blue on bolh sides; 
the plant is readily known by this roma or knot of barren 
bractes t corolla- herbaceous, yellow, with the origin of the 
throat and gape deeper yellow ; the tube purple, nod curved 
tiiwatds; lower lip trifiil, more lengthened out I ban in llie 
other species, orange-colou red. Linneus, w'ho appears to have 
been struck with the beauty of the plant and the splendour 
of the Bowers, remarks that it is not a native of England, 
nor of several provioces of Sweden. It makes a pretty appear¬ 
ance with its purple lops, in the months of July and August, 
and deserves a place in the dower-garden among other 
atmuals. 

4. Melampyrum Pralense ; Meadow Cow-wheat* Flowers 
directed the same way, lateral; leaves in distant pairs; corol¬ 
las closed; stem feeble, cylindrical towards the bottom, four- 
cornered upwards. Linneus observes, that where this plant 
abounds, the butter is yellow and uucotamonly good; that 
cows ure very food of it, though they refuse the Arvertse. 
Sheep and goats eat it; horses and swine refuse it, though 
the niter are very fond of the seeds.—It is frequent in the 
woods of Norfolk and Suffolk, and other parts of the kingdom, 
iD a clayey soil, and was long confoimdcd witb the following 
■pectci. 

6. Melampyrum Sylvaticum ; Yellow Cow-wheat* Flowers 
dittcled the same way, lateral; leaves in distant pairs; 
cotoUas gaping wide.—Native of many parts of Europe in 
woods. It is much rarer in England than Ihe preceding spe¬ 
cies; if it be really distinct from it, and if llie true Si/looticutn 
of foreign authors be found with us.—Observed at Wick 
Clifts, Whitewood, and Hartley-wood, in Cambridgeshire; 
also ID the way from Tay-moutli To Lord Breadalbane's cas- 
etde^ and about Finlarig at the head of Locli-Tay. 

0. Melampyrum Lineare. Lower leaves linear, entire; 
flowers axillary, distinct, yellow.—It grows in shady woods, 
poiticnbrly on the mountains from Canada to Carolina. 

MoidniAium; a genus of the class Hexandria, orderTri- 
gyftia.-^6BNERic Charactek. Coth: none, unless the 
corolla be so called. Corolla: petals six, ovate-oblong, 
ipreadiag, with linear longer claws, permanent. Stamna: 
fllorenta six, filiform, erect, the length of the corolla, into 
which they are inserted above the claws; anthers: globular. 
P^iit germen conical,striated ; sJyles three, distinct, curved; 
itigHU blunt. Pericarp: capsule ovale, three-cornered, 
-thre^giOOTed, t breezed led, composed of three capsules united 
Wtthiii4 Soedee very mnay, compressed, half ovate. Essen¬ 
tial Character. CoroUa: six-petalled. Filamenta: 
fiom the elongated claws of the corolla.-The species are, 


1, Melanlhium Virginicuin; Virginian Melanthium*. Flow 
erspanicled; petals with claws, hirsute on ihe outside; 
corolla of a dusky colour.—Native of Virginia, and other 
pans of North America. Plant llie roots of this and the two 
following species in a border of light earth, not too dry. 
They will produce the flowers, but seldom increase. 

2, MelauthlLim Lxlum; Spear leaced 3Ielant/iium. Ra¬ 
ceme oblong; petals sessile; leaves smooth, lanceolatediiiear; 
stem-leaves remote. It flowers in June.—Native of North 
America. See Ihe preceding species. 

3, Melanthium Sibiricuiu ; Siberian Melanlhium, Panicle 
very long; petals sessile; leaves linear, acuminate; root bul¬ 
bous, oblong: stem naked, a foot high, round, surrounded 
by a single linear short leaf,—Native of Siberia. Sec the 
first species. 

4, Melanthium Capense; Spoited-Jlowered Mehnthium^ 
Petals doited; leaves lanceolate, cowled ; stems quiio simple 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

5, Melanlhium Indicum; Indian Melatithium* Petal* 
liuear-Ianceolate; leaves liiiear; root bulbous; stem simple, 
upright, smooth and even; flowers shorter than the leaves, 
dark purple.—Native of Tranquebar in the East Indies. 

0. Melanthium Cochin-chiiieiisc; Cochbi-ehinese Metan- 
th'mm* Petals sessile; leaves three-sided; flowers solitary, 
axillary; root consisting of a bundle of oblong, fleshy, red¬ 
dish brown tubers ; stem six feet high, shrubby, round, 
slender, branched, procumbcnt,with short scattered prickles. 
—It is common in thedry hedges of China and Cochin-cliioa. 

7. Melautliium Viride ; Green-flowered Melanlhium, 
Leaves ovate, lanceolate; corolla reflex; petals white, lati- 
ceolale.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Melanthium Ciliatum; Fringt-kaved Melanlhium* 
Leaves ensiform, cowled; flowers in spikes; petals with 
claws.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

9. Mclanlfiiuni Triquetrum; Rush-kaved Melanthium. 
Leaves lliree^ come red, smooth; flowers in spikes.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

10. Melanthium Mouopetafura ; One-petalkd Melanthium* 
Corolla one-petalled ; leaves cowled, lanceolate; root globu¬ 
lar, smooth; stem none, or a finger's length, round, simple, 
sheathed, striated.—Native of ti»e Cape of Good Hope. 

11. Melanthium Monoicum. Panicles with male flowers 
below; female panicles above, brancliy; petals oblong, 
plain, shorLunguiculate, himaculate; style one, half the 
length of the gernien. It flowers in July,—Found on the 
mountains of Virginia and Carolina. 

12. Melanthium Hyhridum. Petals subrotund, uiignicu- 
late, plicate* undo late, scarcely mactdale, roughen the outer 
side; flowers small, pale white, appearing in June and July. 
—It grows on the sides of hills in Virginia and Carolina in a 
moist fertile soil. 

MeloBloma ; a genus of Ihe class Decandria, order Mono* 
gynia.— Generic Character. Culix: perianth one- 
leafed, bell-shaped, venlrkosc at the base, four or five-cleft, 
permanent. CoroUa: petals four or five, roundish, inserted 
into the throat of the calix. Stamina: filamenta eight or 
ten, inserted into the calix, short; anlherae lopg, somewhat 
curved, upright, one*celled, gaping at top with an oblique 
hole; scaleleis two, very small, diverging, annexed to each 
fllameiitum below the anthers, the rudiment of another 
cell. Pistil: germen roundish, in the belly of tlie calix; 
style fltiform, straight; stigma blunt or headed. Pericarp: 
berry two, three, four, or five celled, wrapped up in the 
calix, roundish, crowned with a cylindric rim, Seeds: very 
many, nestling. Essential Character. CWijt: five- 
cleft, belLshaped. Peiah: five, inserted into the calix; 
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bmy 6ve-celkd, wrapped up in the calix: (according to 
Courtlier, Capsule witli a soR pulp^ tive cvlleJ^ opening in 
five parts at top*)—The best way to obtain the nuraeroui 
plants of this genus, is to have the entire fruits pul up in 
dry sand as soon as they are ripe, and forwarded to England 
by the quickest conveyance. They should be taken out as 
soon as they arrive, anil the seeds sown in pots of light earthy 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark* When 
the plants come up, and are bt to remove, plant each in a 
small pot of light earth, plunging them into the tan-bed; and 
afterwards treat them] as directed for Annona ,-——The spe¬ 
cies are, 

Melastoma Acinodendron. Leaves toothletted, with 
three nerves or thereabouts, ovate-acute* This becomes a 
large tree, having many crooked branches, with a brown 
bark^ The fruit grows in loose spikes at the end of the 
branches, is thinly placed in the spikes, and of a violet-colour. 
—Native of South America* 

2. Metasloma Grossulariodes. Leaves foothletted, triple- 
nerved, ovate, acuminate,“Native of Surinam* 

3* Melasloma Scabrosa* Leaves triple-nerved, toothletted, 
ovale, rugged, hirsute; flowers axillary, aggregate, sessile, 
eighPstainined; stem shrubby, scarcely a fathom in height, 
branched, hirsute; branches erect, round, birsute.“Native 
of the cooler mountains of Jamaica.' 

4* Melastoma Hirta* Leaves toothletted, five-nerved, ovate- 
lanceolate; stem hispid; branchlets ferruginous; branches 
upright, hirsute, round*—Native of the woody oiountains of 
. Jamaica, flowering in spring and autumn. 

5, Melastoma Fragilis. Leaves serrate, five-nerved, netted; 
racemes with sessile flowers, all directed oneway* This is 
a stiflrsh shrub*-—Native of Surinam* 

6. Melastoma Aspera* Leaves quite entire, three nerved, 
lanceolate, rugged; seeds very smalL—Native of the East 
Indies* 

7- Melastoma EJolosericea, Leaves entire, Ihree-nerved, 
sessile, ovate, acute, villose, silky ; racemes brachiate; 
branches iwo-parted; stem acutely quadrangular; corollas 
large; petals violet-purple*—Native of Jamaica and Brazil* 

8* Melastoma Strigosa* Leaves quite entire, three-nerved, 
stiigose, ovate; flowers solitary; corolla purple.^Found by 
Mutis in New Granada* 

9, Melastoma Sessilifolia. Leaves quite entire, triple- 
nerved, spatulate, sessile, tomentose underneaTh*“Native of 
Jamaica. 

10* Melastoma Malabatlirica. Leaves quite entire, live- 
nerved, lanceolate-ovate, rugged! This is a tree, with rug¬ 
ged branches*—Native of the East Indies. 

11. Melastoma Lasvigata. Leaves quiteenlire, five-nerved, 
ovale-oblong, levigated, acuminated, even about Ihe edge. 
This is an upright shrub, about the height of a man; stem 
smooth and even.—Native of Jamaica. 

12. Melastoma Discolor* Leaves quite entire, five-nerved, 
oblong, acuminate, smooth and even at ilie edge; racemes 
cymed; flowers eight-stamiccd. This tree is about fifteen 
feet high, with snbrcclintng ash-coLotired branches, the younger 
ones tomentose*—Native of the West Indies, floweriug in 
March* 

13. Melastoma Octandia, Leaves quite entire, tliree- 
nerved, ovale, smooth, hispid at the edge*—Native of the 
East Indies* 

14. Melastoma Grossa. Leaves quite entire, five-nerved, 
subcordale, rugged* This tree lias stithili, round, tfisjiuj 
branches*—Found in New Granada by Mutis* 

1&. Melastoma Cri^paia. Leaves quile eiuirc, five-nerved, 
in fours; branches curled*—Native of Amboyna. 


10. Melastoma Glabra. Leaves quite entire, three-nerved^ 
elliplic-lanceolate, rugged; calices cut roundi.— Native of the 
Society Isles, . 

17. Melastoma Grandiflnra* Leaves cordate, five-nervedr 
serrulate, botli they and I lie stem rotigh-harred; pedaoclea 
bifid, five stamina barren; branches herbaceous, fourcoi- 
nered*—Native of Cayenne. 

18. Melastoma Septemuervla. Leaves seven-nerved, quite 
entire, Unceoldte ovdte, hispid; stem shrubby, six feet high, 
upiight.—Native of Cocliin-chiiia* 

19. Melastoma Dodecandra. Leaves five-oerved, quite 
entire, smooth; flowers twelve-stamined. This is a small 
shrub, about ten inches high, upright, even*—Native of 
China about Canton, and also of Cocbiu-cliina. 

7en-slaminedf tvUh three-nerved JLeates. 

20. Melastoma Procera. Stem arboreous; leaves Ihrefi- 
uerved, somewhat toothletted, smooth, raceme terminating; 
spikes simple, erect; calices truncated.—Native of the West 
Indies* 

21. Melastoma Patens. Leaves three-nerved, somewhAt 
toothletted, cordate, hirsute; raceme termioatiug, patulous;» 
flowers distinct, twelve-stamiued.—Native of the West Indies, 

22* Melastoma Rigida. Leaves three-Derved, * somewhat 
toothletted, ovate, subcordate, rigid, rugged behind; pani¬ 
cles terminating, ferruginous, liirsute.—Native of the West 
Indies* 

23. Melastoma QuadrAngularis. Leaves. tbree^nerved, 
entire, ovate lanceolate, smooth; nerves coloured ; branches 
quadrangular; racemes straight, terminating.—Native of the 
West Indies* 

24* Melastoma Scaiidens. Leaves three-nerved, tooth- 
letted, ovale, acute, smooth; raceme terminating; spikes 
mostly pointing one way; stem climbiDg.—Native of the 
West Indies* 

25* Melastoma Montana* Leaves three-nerved, toolhlet- 
ted, oblong, acute, smaothisli; racemes tenuinatiug, with 
patulous spikes; petals retuse; calix truncated,—Native of 
the West Indies. 

20* Melastoma Trinervia, Leaves three-nerved, without 
any marginal nerve, oblong, attenuated at the base and tip, 
euliie, smooth on both sides, thinner; racemes almost aimple, 
(ermiuating.— Native of the West Indies* 

27. Melastoma Ramiflora. Leaves three-nerved, entire, 
ovate, lanceolate, somewhat rugged; branches flower-bear¬ 
ing; flowers peduncled, somewhat cl us ter ed.^Nalive of the 
West Indies. 

28. Melastoma Aromalica* Leaves ovate, shining, some- 
wliat hairy underneath; nerves and stems strigoae; calices 
with imbricate braclcs al the base; branches roundish ut 
bottom, obscurely four-cornered ai top.—Native of Guiana* 

29. Melastoma Crenafa* Hispid; leaves subcordate, ob* 
long, crenate, acuminate; racemes axillary, few-flowered, 
the length of the petiole.—Native of South America. 

1 30, Melastoma Decussata. Leaves lanceolate, obloug^ 

serrulate, cihafe, very smoolb above; spikes racemed, iwo- 
parted ; flowers clustered.—Native of Cayenne. 

Ten-stammedj with triple-nerved Leaves. 

31. Melastoma Prasina* Leaves Iriple-rierved, quite eutire^ 
broad, lanceolate, smooth; ]>aiiide termiualing, spreading 
very much*—Native of tije We^l Indies. 

32* Melastoma Llegaus. Hispid: leaves cordate, une¬ 
qually crenale-toothetl; racciues iu the forkings and tertni- 
iialing, lew-flowcted.—Native of Cayenne. 

33* Melastoma Pliysipliord. Leaves ovate, attenuated^ 
loollilelted, ciliute; petioles hispid, bladdery al the tip.— 
I'^ound iu Cayenne and Gtiluna* 
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Mdasloma CapBata, Leaves broad-Ianceolate^ quite 
catira; heads terminatiDg^ involucred ; brandies four-cor¬ 
nered; filamenta appendicled^ The brauebes appear to be 
icandenf,—Native of the West Indies. 

90- Mdaatoma Argentea. Leaves fire-tierved, somewhat 
tootfaletted, ovate, amootli, tomeutose, and white uuderneaili; 
puicles termiDating, spreading; trunk thick as a man's 
thigh; flowers white.—Native of the West Indies. 

39. .Melaatoma Elata, Leaves five-nerved, serrate, footi*- 
ktted, oblong, coriaceous, ferruginous^omenlose undertieaili; 
panicles tertninaling; spreading: flowers sessile. This is a 
middle-sized tree, with a trunk four or five feet high.—Niitive 
of Cayenne and Guiana, and geiiernlty of tiie West ladies. 

37- Melastoma Tamonea, Leaves five nerved, obfong-lan- 
ceohte, acute, entire, touicutose, lioar^ underneath; racemes 
compoand, terminating; mcemclcts brachiute: braclcs in 
pairs^ under the flowers,—Native of the West Indies. 

38. Mclastotna Albicans. Leaves five-nerved, eiittire, ovate, 
acute, imooth above, tomentose, whitish, ferruginous under- 
neath; racemes terminating, erect; flowers clustered, sessile. 
—Native of the West Indies. 

30. Melastoma ImpetioJaris. Leaves five-nerved, tooth- 
leRed, aubses&ile, oblong, acuniinaic, coriaceous, tomeiitose- 
feiTUgipous underneath; panicles terminating and axillary, 
erect.—Native of the West ladies. 

40. Melastoma Splendens. J^caves five nerved, entire, 
oUlqngp acuminate, smooth on both siiles, slduiug above; 
pamcles terminating above.—Native fd' Hispaniola. 

41. Melastoma Coriacea. Leaves five iicrved, cajlihginous- 
toothlettcd, ovate, wrinkled, smooth, coriaceous; brajicbcs 
and petioles strigose; brauches of the panicle four-cornered. 
—Native of Montserrat. 

42. Melastoma Sirigiilosa. I^eaves fivc-nervcd, somevirat 
tortthlettcd, acuiuiiidte, strigosc, hairy above, tonictitosc under¬ 
neath; racemes asillary, solitary; flowers pediceiled, clus- 
teied.—Native of the West Indies. 

**• £i^hi-staminfidt with three nerred Learts. 

43. Melastoma Fascicular is. Leaves tlirce-nei ved, entire, 
ovate, acute, rugged; branches flower-bearin^; flowers sljorlly 
peduucled, clustered.—Native of the West Indies. 

44. Melastoma Angustifulia. Leaves ihrcc-iicrved, linear, 
lanceolate, entire, hoary underneatli; branches waad-like; pa¬ 
nicles tcrinmating; flowers erect—Native of the VVestdndtcs. 

4b: Melastoma Micrautlius. Leaves three-nerved, tooth- 
ktted, oblong, acute, smooth; racemes a\i)Ui-y, reclining; 
flowers acuminate.—Native of the West Indies. 

46. Melastoma CapiHaris. Leaves llireeuicrved, someivhal 
toothletted, broaddanceolate, atteuuuled, smooth; peduncles 
capillary, three-flowered, axillary.—Native of the West ladies, 

47. Melastoma Rubens. Leaves three-nerved, lootlileltcd, 
ovate-lanccolate, acuminate, very smooth; branches and peti¬ 
oles coloured ; raceme terminating; flowers cJuslered, dioecous. 
—Native of the West Indies. 

48. Melastoma Purpuruscens. Leaves tbroc-nerved, entire, 
oblong, acute, striated; very smooih; racemes lateral, patulous; 
flowers distinct.—Native of the West Indies. 

48p Melastoma Glabrala- Leaves three-nerved, somewhat 
tootliletted, ovate, acute, smooth, coriaceous; pediniclea ter¬ 
minating, solitary, one-flowered.—Native cf Ihc West Indies. 

M, Melastbma Alpina. Leaves three-nerved, entire, ovale, 
cQtiaceoua, smooth; pedtincleii sLutply trichotomous; flowers 
disimet—Native of the West Indies. 

61- Melastoma Hirsute. Leaves threc-nerved, somewhat 
tootblelted, broad-lanceolate, attenuated, hirsute; peduncles 
ft^ilbryj three-flowered, divaricated-—Native of the West 
ladies^ 
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52. Melastoma Hirtella. Leaves three-nerved, hispid at 
the edge; jiedunules very short, axillary, three-flowered.— 
Native of the West Indies. 

53. -Melastoma Micropbylla. Leaves three-nerved some- 
wliat toolldetted, ovate-obtuse, hispid above, tomeniose 
underneath; peduncles trifid, axillary.—Native of the West 
Indies. 

54. Melastoma Tftrandra, Leaves ihrce-iierved, entire, 
oblong, acuminate, emarglnate at the base, smooth, somewhat 
convex; raceme erect, tetminaling; flowers four-starnioed. 
—Native of the West Indies. 

55. Melastoma Triflora. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, quite 
entire; brauclies, petioles, and calicos, strfgose; flowers &xiL 
lary, subpeduncled, in threes; branches obtusely quadran* 
£u|ar, covered at top.—Native of the Caribbee Islands. 

with triph-nerved Leares, 

6C, Melastoma Virgata. Leaves triple-nerved, entire, ovate, 
lanceolate* acuminate, very smooth; brandies flower bearing; 
racemes decussated, dtflused, scattered*—Native of the West 
Indies^ 

57. IMdastoma jLleagnoides. Leaves trfple-ncrvcd, entire, 
broad-Janceolate, whitish, tomentose uiidentealli; peduncles 
terminating, frichotomous; flowers solitary.—Native of the 
West Indies. 

5b. Mdaslmoa Acunijuata. Leaves ovate, outwardly tooih- 
letted, acuniiuate, lioary uuderncatli; corymbs terminating, 
fastigiate.—Native of Montserrat. 

50. Melastoma Verlicillata. Leaves ov.ite, oldong, atte¬ 
nuated, tootlilettcd, villose, rugged above; racemes ax ilia ; 
llow'ers in whorls.—Native of the Caribbee Islands. 

GO. Melastoma Lateriflora. Leaves obovate, acuminate, 
sctaceous-subserrafe,smooth; pedunclesintrafoliaceous,aggre¬ 
gate, one-flowered; slein from two to three feet higli.—Found 
by Ryan in the inland of Montserrat. 

H £tghf-stamincd, with^re-nerved Leaver, 

Cl. Melastoma Urnbrosa. Leaves five-nerved, tootlilotted, 
broad-Qvatc, acuminate, rough-Jiaircd on both sides; branch^ 
Ids flower-bearing; racemes dichotomous, spreading; branches 
and petioJes liirsute.—Native of llie islaud of St. Christoplier, 

G2. Melastoma Pilosa. Leaves five-nerved, toothletted, 
oblong, acute, hirsute underneath; racemes lateral, hirsute, 
—Native of the Wcit ladies. 

03, Melastoma llispida. Leaves five-nerved, somewhat 
toolhlettcd, ovate-acute, strigose, Jjirsutc above, netted, 
tomentose undernealli; panicles ^terminating, divaricated.— 
Native of tlie West Indies. 

G4. Melastoma Aquatica. Leaves five nerved, cordate- 
acute, creuulalc, rough-liaired above, even imderacajh; pani¬ 
cles terminating, tricfiotomous, difi'used. Height about three 
feet; stem four-corucred*—Native of Cayenne and Guiana. 

05* Melastonia Coecirica* Leaves elliptic-ovate, acuminaie, 
smooth, .quite entire; tliyrse terminating; peduncles and 
pedicels knotted, hispuL This is a very beautiful shrub, 
from four to six feet higli, with a regular head like an Orange- 
tree* The large scarltil flowerij in tbyrses cover the whole 
head. The leaves arc wrinkled, and the flowers are some¬ 
times while,—Discovered by Uyan in Montserrat, 

GG. Melitstoma Sessiliflora. Villose, sub tomentose; leaves 
lanceolate-ovate, toolldetted, subpetioled; flowers axillary, 
sessile, in a sort of whorl.—Native of the West Indies. 

Jt SI ^ / cc-stammed* 

67. Melastoma Cjalyptrata. Leaves elliptie-lanceolate, 
attenuated, tlircc-nencd, smooth, obsoletcly toolbletted ; 
flowers panicled.—Native of Montserrat. 

It would have been easy to liave added more species, but the 
above are amply sufficicnL Too much dependence must not 
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l»e placed upon the smoothness or hairiness of the leaves, as 
they ¥ary tn that respect with soil and ailualion. There is 
great beauty in the diversity of the leaves, many of which arc 
very large, and most of them of different coloura ou'^he two 
surfaces, their under side being white, gold colour, or russet, 
and their upper of different shades of green. Hie dowers have 
no great beauty; but for the singularity of the leaves, the 
plants of this genus deserve a place in sll curious collections. 

M€Utt; a genus of the class Decandria, order Monogynia. 

< —Generic Character. Catix: perianth one-leafed, 
very small, five-toothed, upright, blunt. Coroila: petals 
dve, linear-lanceolate, spreading, long; nectary cyiiudric, 
one-leafed, the length of the corolla, with a ten-tooibed 
mouth. Stamina: filamenta ten, very small, inserted witbiu 
the apex of tlic nectary; anthers not exceeding the nectary* 
oblong. PtsfiV; germen conical; style cyiindric, the length 
of tlie nectary; stigma capitate, with five converging valves. 
Peticarp.^ drupe gtobutar, soft* Seed: nut roURdish, five- 
grooved, five-celled. Essential Character, Cj/i.r: 
five-toothed; petals five; neciary cylindiic, bearing the 
antherae at its mouth ; drupe with a five-celled nucleus.-—— 
The species are, 

1, Melta A 2 edaracli; Pommon B^ad-trer, Leaves biphi- 
natc; leaflets fiat, shining, w'llh ferriigiEious dots underneath. 
Id warm countries this grows to a large tree, spreading out 
into many branches. The flowers come out from the side of 
the branches, in long loose bunches; petals blue. The pulp 
surrounding tlie nut is poisonous, and, when mixed witli 
grease, it is said to kill dogs. The Roman Catholics bore and 
siring the nuts for beads*—Native of Syria; and now common 
in Spain and Portugal. It is propagated by seeds, wlijoii 
may be obtained from Italy or Spain, where these trees ahntially 
prcmuce ripe fruits in the gardens where they are planted. 
The seeds or berries should be sown in pots filled with good 
light fresh earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of 
lanner^s bark, where, if the seeds be fresh, they will come up 
in about a month or five weeks* time. When ihe plants are 
come up, they should be frequently watered, and should have 
a large share of free air by raising the glasses every day. In 
June they should be exposed to the open air, in a welhshel- 
tered situation, that they may be hardened before winter. 
In October the pots sliould be removed under a hot-bed 
frame, where they may enjoy free open air when ihe weather 
is mild, and be covered in hard frost* During the winter 
season they must be refreshed gently with water, but not too 
often, nor m large quantities* In March following you may 
shake out the plants from the seed-pots and divide theinj 
plautiug each into a separate small pot, filled wUK light fresh 
earth, plunging them into a cnoderate hot-bed, which wilt 
greatly promote their rooting and increase their growth, bui 
they must not be drawn too much; and in June you should 
remove them out into the open air as before, and during the 
three or four winters, while the plants are young, you musi I 
shelter them, to secure them from the cold; but when they 
are grown pretty large and woody, they will endure to be 
planted in ihe open air against a south wall. The best season 
for this is in April, at which time you should shake them out 
of the pots, being careful not to break the earth from their 
roots, but only pare off with a knife the outside of the ball 
of earth; then open your boles and put in ihe plants, closing 
the earth to their roots* observing, if Ihewealiier be dry, to 
give them some water, which should be repeated twice a week 
unlil the plants have taken root; but you must observe to 
plant them on a dry soil, otherwise they will be liable to 
miscarry in severe frosty weather* 

2, Melia Sempervirens; Evergi'een Bead-tree^ Leaves 


bipinnate; Jeafiets somewhat wrinkled, commonly seven. This 
is suspected to be a variety of tlie preceding species. — Native 
of the East Indies* 

Z. Meliu Azediraclita. Leaves pinnate; stem thick; the 
wood of a pale yellow, and the bark of a dark purple colour, 
and very bitter—Native of Ihe East Indies. Thiswrt is now 
very rare in England; and also hi the Dutch gardens, whm 
some years past it was more common; it is propagated by 
seeds tn the same way as the other sort, but being tnucb ten¬ 
derer* the plains should be kept constantly in the tan-b«d 
while young* In the summer they may be placed under R 
frame* but in winter they must be removed into the bark* 
stove, and treated in the same way with other plants /ram 
tliesame countries. When they have acquired strength, they 
may be treated more hardily, by placing them In winter in a 
dry-5tove, and in Ihe middle or summer they may be placed 
abroad for two or three months in a warm sheltered situattoi>; 
and durlogthe winter season they should be sparingly watered: 
with this management the plants will produce flowers annu¬ 
ally, and, as they retain their leaves all the year/ they are 
oriiaiucnial in winter in the slove. 

Mtli&nthus; a genus of Ihe class Didyriamia, order Angio- 
spermia,—G enehjc Character. CoHr: perianth lar^e, 
five-parted* coloured, unequal ; the two upper scgmcBtS 
obloug* erect; the lowest very short, like a bag, gibbous 
downwards; the middle segments opposite, interior, lauceo- 
late; the uiipcrmost simple, erect* Ccrolta: petals four^ 
lanceoiaie-linear, wiiJi the fops rcflcJi* from parallel spreading^. 
turned outwards, forming the lower lip, as the calix iteelf 
does ihe upper, connected at the sides in the middle; nectary' 
one-leafed, placed witifin the lowest segment of the calra, 
and tastened tu it with the receptacle, very short, couipreMed 
at the sides, gashed at the edge, turned downwards by tbe 
back. Stamina: filamenta four, awl-shaped, upright, the 
length of Ihecalix ; the two lower shorter, united at the base; 
anlherae cordate-oblong, four-celled in front* Pistil: ger* 
men four-cornered, gibbous, four-toothed ; style upright, awL 
shaped, of the saute length and in the same situation with the 
stamina; stigma four-cleft, ninth the upper segment larger. 
P£rica7p : capsule quandrangular, half four-cleft; angles 
sharp, distant; cells inflated; partitiniis open in the centre 
for a reccptiicle of the seeds, gapfug between the angles. 
Seeds: in fours, subgbbular* unuexed to the centre of th^ 
capsule* Essential Character, Catix: four-leaved, 
the lower leaf gibbous. Petals: four* with the nectary 
within the low'est.-The species are, 

1. Mclianthus Major; Great Honrp-^otver, Stipules soli¬ 
tary, fastened to the petiole; root woody, perenuioL spread¬ 
ing; stems many, woody, four or five feel high, herbaceous 
tow'ards the top: leaves large, embracing the stem at the base. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. This plant, which if 
fn flo^ver distils a show'cr of nectar when shaken, was foruierly 
preserved in the green house as a lender exotic, but, if planted 
in a dry soil and warm situation, it will endure the cold of 
our ordinary winters very well; and if in a severe frost the 
tops should be destroyed* yet the^ roots will abide, and put 
forth again in the succeeding spring. It may be propagated 
by taking off its suckers or side shools, any lime from March 
to September, observing to ciiuse such as arc furnished with 
fibres, and, after they are planted and taken root* they will 
require no further care but to keep them clear from weeds 
they may be also propagated by planting cutlings, during any 
of the summer months* which, if watered and shaded, will 
root very well, and may afterwards be transplanted where 
they are designed to remain. 

2* Meliauthus Minor; Small lIonej/'^owsi\ Stipules in 
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ptiiVf distinct; nccmes aniLlair, elongated ; flowers jo whorls; 
nnctca linear, elongated. The stem, which is shrubby, and 
from >l|fee to five high, during the flowering season is 
apt lo exhibit o naked appearance, having then fewer leaves 
on it, and those not of their full size; the foliage has an 
uiplcasant anell, and the nectar does not flow so copiously 
ai in the preceding sort, but is retained at the bottom of the 
coralln, and ia of a dark brown colour—Native of the Cape 
vt Good Hope. This U not spreading like the first, and is 
notpropflgnted ao easily; but cuttings planted upon an old 
hobbed, the heat of which is over, and covered close with 
bell or band glasses to exclude the air, wiJ) take root pretty 
fively; these may be planted in poU, and sheltered in the 
winter nnder a cominon trame for a year or two, till they have 
oblaniod atrength; then they may be planted in a warm bor¬ 
der, and treated in the same way as the former sort; with 
which management they flower much better than any of those 
which have been more tenderly frealed, and have perfected 
tbeir seeds in good seasons. 

3. Uelianthua Comosus. Stipules distinct; racemes infra^ 
folitceous; flowers alternate; bractes cordate; leaves villose 
above; branehes round, warted below, hoary above.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope- 

a genus of the class Triandria, order Digynia.— 
Gsnkeic Chabactbr, Cfffijr; glume two-flowered, two^ 
valved; valves ovate, concave, nearly equaL Corolla: two- 
valved; valves ovate, awnless; one concave, the other flat 
and smaller; a corpuscle between the florets, turbinate, pedi- 
celled; nectary one-)eafed, horizontal, surrounding die ger- 
men, fleshy. Stamina: filamenta three, capillary, thickened 
at the base; connate, the length of the flower; antherce 
oblong, forked at each end, Phtih germen obovate, tur¬ 
binate; styles (wo, brtstlc'shaped, spreading, Jiaked at the 
base; stigmas oblong, feathered, Pericayp: none; corolla 
inclosing and dropping the seed. Seed: single, ovate, grooved 
on one side* Observe* 7'he peduncled corpuscle, which is 
tbs rudiment of a flower, gives the essential eliaracler; it 
conststs of two rudiments, or tnincatefl alternate florets, with 
convoluted pellucid glumes. The stamina also arc dilated at 
the base, and connale with a oiic-teared nectary. Essential 
ChahACTBB. Ca/i.r; two-valved, two-floweved; with the 
nidimeuts of one or two florets that are abortive between the 
two others.—These grasses are easily propagated by seed, or 
by parting the roots in anturtui. None of them aix culrivated' 
for feeding cattle, tliougtt some say that the first and sij^lh 
species are both very agreeable to sheep. The latter, and 
also the Bcvemb species, together with some of the Cape spe¬ 
cies, are elegant grasses, and deserve a place in curious gar¬ 
den*,--The species are. 

I. Meltca Ciliata; Ciliated Mtlic Grase. The outer petal 
of the lower floret ciliate; mot perennial; culms several 
upright, from two to iJiree feet high, round, smooth, with 
beven smooth purple joints.—Native of the North of Europe^ 

% Melica Gigamea; Gigantic Melic Grass* Corollas 
hirsute, awned; pnicle whoried; culm upright—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. MelicB Geiiiculata; Jointed Melic Grass* Corollas 
rough-haired; panicle contracted ; culm decumbent.—Native 
fff the Cufie of Good Hope. 

4. Uelica Dec urn bens ; Prostrate Mtlic Grans* Corollas 
biriule; flower* racemed, nodding; culm decumbent—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Melica Racemosa; Pac&med Melic Grass* Corollas 
rougli^baired; raceme* drooping; culm erecL—Native of ihc 
Cape of Good Hope. 

fl. Melica Nutans; Mountain Melic Grass* Petals beard¬ 


less; panicle nodding, simple; root perennial, somewhat 
creeping; culms a foot or a foot and half high, simple, upright^ 
rugged, striated, santewliat angular, below purplish. It flow¬ 
ers in July and August.—Native of many parts of Europe, 
particularly the northern countries, in rocky atid shady situa¬ 
tion** It IS found ill Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and Cum¬ 
berland; and also in Scotland, 

7. Melica Cuiflora; Shigie-Jiowered Wood Melic Grass. 
Panicle thin ; calicos two-flowered, one florol hermaphrodite, 
the pthei ueuler; root perennial; culm simple, a foot and 
half or more in height, where it is covered with the sheaths 
of the leaves, somewhat angular, rugged, and striated, at bot¬ 
tom of a dull purple colour. The delicacy and striking colour 
of the panicle, joined to its place of growth in woods, rea¬ 
dily distinguish thi* from all our other grasses*—Native of 
Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, and England : it is 
found in most of the woods near Loudon ; and in Mungewell, 
Ardley, and Stokeiichurch w'oods, in Oxfordshire. 

8. Melica Ramosa; Branching Mdic Grass* Corollas 
smooth, awiilcss ; panicle contracted ; culm branched.— 
Native’of the Cape of Good Hope. 

9^ Melica Cupensis; Cape Mdic Grass* Corollas smooth, 
awnless; panicles spreading very much; leaves subfiliform. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

10. Melica Minuta; Small Melic Grass* Culm branched; 
leaves bristle shaped; petals beardless.“Native of Italy. 

11. Melica Coenilea ; Purple Mdic Grass* Panicle con¬ 
tracted ; flowers cylindrical; root perennial, thick, whitish, or 
brownish, flexuose,and villose.—Tiiis grass is easily known by 
its having only one knot, and that near the base; and by the 
stamina and stigma being of a deep purple colour, Merret** 
name of Gramm Spica Lavcndules is very expressive of its 
appearance when in flower. It varies greatly in size, and 
being harsh and late, docs not seem adapted to agricultural 
purposes* The fislieruien in the isle of Sky make ropes for 
Ibeir net* of this grass, which they find by experience wilt 
bear the water well without rotting. 

12. Melica Papilionacea ; Pea-flou^ered Melic Grass* 
Lower valve of llie calix very large, coloured; outer petal 
subciliatc.—Native of Br.iaik 

13. Melica Altissinui: Tail Mdic Grass* Petals beardless; 
panicle contracted, directed one way.'—Native of Siberia* 

14. Meliia Falx. Spike directed one way, compressed, 
imbricaTo; leaves on the culm two, idternate, —Native of llic 
Cape of Good Hope. 

15. Melica Mulica. Panicle* loose, with few flowers; 
btanchlets simple; flou'crs obtuse; stalk erect, glabrous* Jt 
flowers in July.—Found in sliady places from Virginia to 
Florida. 

Mdicocca; a genus of the class Ocl.iildria, order Monogy-^ 
nia; or, according lo Swartz, of Ihe class Polygamia, order 
Dioecia.—G eneric Chau act eh* CuUx: perianth four- 
parted; leaflets ovate, concave, blunt, spread!ug. Corolla: 
petal* four, oblong, equal, bent back entirely among the 
leaflets of the calix. Stamina: filatueola eight, awl-shaped, 
upright, short; anlhcra^ oblong, upright* Pistil: germeu 
ovale, almost the length of the corolla; style very sJiort; 
stigma large, subpeltute, extended on both sides, oblique. 
Pericarp: drupe barked, roundish, bluntly acuminate* Sred: 
nut, coriaceous, roundish, smooth. Ohserce, Pericarp berjry 
ovate, acuminate, coriaceous, thickish, one-celled. Seed: 
single, (seldom two or three,) ovate, grooved on one side, 
berried, willi a glutinous pulp. Essential Chaeactek, 
Calix: four-parted* Petals: four, bent back below the calix. 

Stigma : subpellate. Drupe or Berry: coriaceous,-The 

only species known is. 
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1* Melicocca This is a lr<^, with a middle si^ed i 

unarined trunk; bi'utiLlics spreading; dnip^: twice as large as I 
u nutmegs ivitli a thin and somewhat brittle bark covering 
Ihe nut, which has a sweet and gelatinous substance dn it, 
like the yolk of an egg, Jacquiu was informed at Cura^oa 
that there were male and female trees; but Swartz has ascer- 
lamed that one tree hears hermaphrodite flowers, another 
male dowers, and that the tatter are most common. They 
flower in April, and the fruit is ripe about Midsnniuier.— 
Native of Sontli America, and cultivated in the East Indies. 
Browne says it was brought to Jamaica from Surinam; that 
it thrives well in the low lands about Kingsloit, rising some- 
times to the height of sixteen or eighteen feet, or more; that 
llie fruit is very mellow, and grows to tJie size of a large 
plum; and that it seldom brings more than oac stone or seed 
10 j^erf^^ction. He calls it Gctiip Tree, w hich is derived from 
the Dutch kippm: the Spaniards call it, Mcncs. 

Mriitope; a genus of tlie class Oclaudiia, order Monogy- 
Ilia.—G en ERIC Cil A It ACTE H, Calix: jierianth one-lrafed, 
four-parted, perinancnU Corolla: petals four, ovate-oblongj 
acute, longer ihau the calls ; nectary glands four, large, twin, 
BuLTonnJiikg the germina. Stamina: fi[amenta eight, awl- 
shaped, erect, siiorler than the corolla, inserted into the 
receptacle on the outside of the nectary; antlierx subcordatr, 
erect. Pistil: germina four, superior; style tjliform, longer 
Ilian the stamina, deciduous; stigma four-cornered, flatted, 
concave at ihc centre. Pericarp; capsules four, elliptic, 
compressed, divaricated, one-celled, gaping at the upper 
margin* Setds: solitary,elliptic, compressed. Essential 
Character. CqIIt: inferior, four-leaved. Petals: four. 

JSectar^: glands four, twin* Captuk: four, one-seeded.- 

The only known species is, 

1. Melicope Ternata.—Native of New Zealand. 

Mdicptns; a gcntis of ihe class Dicecia, order Penfandria. 
MaU, Catix: perianth iive-tootlied, very short. Corolla: 
petals five, ovate, acute, horizontal, longer than the calix; 
nectary scales five, clubbed, cup-shaped, excavated at top, 
staminirerous on ihe inside, upright* Stamina: hlamenta 
none: autherse five, ovate-roundish, four-grooved in front, 
fastened longitudinally to the nectaries within, and a little 
longer, Femak* Calh Corolla: as in l he males: nec¬ 
tary five scales, triangular, acute, incuhibent on flic germen, 
shorter than ihe calix. Pistil: gerinen ovate: slyk very 
short; stigma flat, four or five-tobed; lobes rounded, small. 
Pericarp: capsule berried, globular, smooth, coriaceous, 
one-celled, four or five valved. Seeds: about five, convex 
on one sitk, angular on tlie other, nestling in the pulp- 
Essential Ciiauacter, Calh: five-toothed* Corolla: 

. five-petaded, three times as long as the calix. Nectart/: five 
scales. Mak- Anihera:: five, w'itliout filameuta, fusTeued 
lo the inside of the nectary. Female^ Stigma: flattened out, 
four or five lobed* Capsule: berried, one-celled* Seeds: 
ncslllng- --The only known species is, 

1. Mellc)ins Ramiflorus.—Native of New Zcalaud* 

Meliiot* See Trijolianu 

Mdi&sa; a genus of the class Didynaiiiia, order Gymno- 
sperniia.— Generic Character* Calix: pcriuntli one- 
leafed, subcampanulale, dry, scariose, spreading, a little 
angular, striated, permanent, wilh a fwo-Iippec! mouth; upper 
lip Ihrce-tootlied, reflex, spreading, flat; lower lip shorter, 
sharpish, two-parted. Corolla: one petallcd, lingcnt; tube 
cylindrical; ihroat gaping; upper lip sliortcr, erect, arched, 
roundish, bifid ; lower lip Irifid ; middle segment larger, 
cordate, tilamenta four, nwl-sitaped, two the length 

of the corollui two shorter by half; anthera; smell, converg¬ 
ing, iu pairs, PhtH: germeu four-cleft; style filironn, the 

a 


length of the corolla, mcltoing along with the stamina, beDeatli 
ihe upper Jip of the corolla; stigma slender, bifid, reflex^ 
Pericarp: noue* Catix: larger, unchanged, fostering the 
seeds in its bosom. Seeds: four, ovate. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: dry, Oattish above; upper tip subfcltt- 
gialo. Corolla: upper lip somewhat arched, bifid; lower bp 
with the middle lobe heart-shaped*-The species are, 

1. Melissa Ofiiciiiabs: O^ciual^ or Common Garden 

or Balm. Racemes axillary, whorled ; pedicels atm pie; rook 
perennial; sialk annual, square, branching, from two to three 
feet high. The herb in its recent stale, has a weak, rouglijab, 
aromafic taste, aud a pliasant smell, somewhat of the lemon 
kind, and hence this species has been denominated, 
odore CUrL On distilling the fresh herb wUb water, it 
imjireguates the first runnings pretty strongly with its graUful 
llavour; and when large quantities are employed in tbia waj, 
there separates and rises to the surface of the aqueous fluid, 
a small portion of csscniist oil, in colour yellowish, smd of 
a very fragrant smell, Ihibu w as formerly cslecmed of great 
use iu all complaints supposed to proceed from a disordered 
state of the nervous system, according to Raracelsus, Hoff¬ 
man, and Bociliaave, who inclined to the opinion of the Arab 
pliysicians, and deemed it mi cflicacious remedy. Others 
speak of its cflccls as an cmmejiagogiic; but neither this nor 
any otlier medicinal power is now attribuied to Balm. Az 
tea, however, it makes a grateful diluent drink in fevers, and 
is thus used, cither by Use If or acidulated with lemons, Th€ 
essential oil probably jiofsesses no qualities different from 
many other aromalics and cordials* From the fondness of 
bees for Ibis plant, It has been named Apiastrum AlelUaCt 
AleUssopIipllnm, and by ctmlraclion Ahlisphjflium^ and WB# 
directed by the uncieiUs, among other herbs, to be rubbed 
npon the hive lo render it agreeable to the swarm^ It is 
kuowii by its Greek nunic Mebisa in all the languages of 
Europe, except the Danish, iu wldch it is called HkrtenrJrjfdf 
and in English Ban mCt Baum, Jiaolv, or Balm, Mr Mil¬ 
ler makes a distinct species of the Roman Baum, which growi 
naturally about Rome and in other pi;rt3 of Italy. The atalkz 
are slender, the leaves miicli shorter, the whole plant hairy, 
and of a strong disagreeable odour. The flowers grow ia 
u'horls, sitting prelty close to the branches, and are smaller 
limn those of the common sort—Native of the southern putt 
of Europe, especially in mouuiuinous sit nations, as in Switzer* 
land, Caruiola, Silesia, the south of France, and in Italy* 
It was introduced into our gardens at an early period* Tbit 
plant is easily propagated by |>ar1ing the root in October^ 
time enough for the offsets to be established before the froatA 
come on* The roots may be divided into smalt pieces with 
three or four buds to each, and planted two feet apart in 
beds of common garden earth. The only culture they require 
is to keep ihein clean fi^om weeds, and to cut off the decayed 
stalks in autumn, aud then stirring up the ground between thetn* 

2. Melissa Grandiflora; Great-JiotteredBauoi* Peduncles 
axillary, dichotomous, the length of the leaves; calicine seg- 
ments almost equal; root perennial; stalk annual, ruing 
about a foot high; flowers large, purple coloured* It flowers 
in June, and the seeds iipcu in August* The leaves wheu 
bruised liave the smell of Garden Ruuui. There is a variety 
with white, and anotlier with red flowers, both much inferior 
to the purple: and it also has variegated leaves like the pre¬ 
ceding, aud is propagated and cuhivuted iu the same way, 

Melissa Calainiutlia; Mountain Baum^ or Calamint^ 
Peduncles axillary, dichotomous, Ihe length of the leavea^ 
lower lip of the calix longer tli an the up)>Qr segments; root 
perennial; stem upright, four-cornered, woolly. A strong 
infusion made of the dried leaves of tliis plant is serviceable 
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in weakness of the stomach, and removes the peins and obst ruc¬ 
tions of tfae bowels: it i$ likewise good in hysterical com¬ 
plaints, and stippressions of the nienses* A conserve made 
of the yomg tops may be used for fJje same purposes, and 
will be foond equally eflftcacious* It flowers in August*^ 
Native of many parts of Europe, as in Italy, Spain, France, 
SwitaeHand, Austria, and England, by the sides of walls and in 
eoro-tifids. For its propagation, &c. see the first species. 

4, Melissa Nepele; t^cld 3niint, or Calaiaint. Peduncles 
aaillBry, dlehotomoiis, longer than the leaf; caJicine segments 
equal; root pmonial, somewhat oblique, crooked, round, 
windy, brown; stems woody, divided just above the base 
into bramhes, wbteb are from one to two feet in length, 
aseendhig obscurely quadrangular, reddish towards the base, 
btaet with soft horizontal hairs.—Both this and the preceding 
ipeoies seem to have been used indifferently in the old prac¬ 
tice of med tot ne, under the name of Calamintha, They have 
aitrodig aroinatic ameJi, approaching to that of Pennyroyal, 
and a moderately pungent taste, somewhat like Spearmint; 
but warmer* Infiisions of the leaves, given as tea in weak- 
neesea of the stomach, flatulent colics, and uterine obstruc- 
tiooe, are very usefuL For its propagation aud culture, see 
the fim epccies* 

5* Melisea Cretica; CrefBR Racemes terminating; 

p^UQcles solitary, very short; stems slender, a little woody, 
*She seeds ripen in autumn*—Native of the south of Europe. 
If tlie seeds of this be permitted to scatter, there will be a 
Sttfficient supply of young plants* 

0* Melissa Fruticosa; Shru^bif Baum. Branches attenu- 
atedt rod-Uke; leaves tomentosc underneath; stem shrubby. 
The whole plant has a strong scent of Pennyroyal, and is of 
abort duration.—ft may be increased by seeds, or by cut¬ 
tings, planted fn any of the summer months, and shaded from 
the sufi. On a warm border they will frequently live through 
the winter; but it ia prudent to keep a plant or hvo in pots, 
sbeltered under a frame in winter. 

MTeStiifS a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gymno- 
Bpemiia.—G eneric Character, Caiiir: perianth one- 
lufed, belbshaped, round, straight, with a two-lipped mouth; 
upper lip higher, emargijjate, acute; low'cr shorter, bifid, 
ecute, with the divisions gaping. Corolla; on e-petal led, 
Yibgtnt; tube much narrower than the calix ; opening scarcely 
thicker than the tube; upper lip erect, roundish, entire; 
lower spreading, Irifid, blunt; middle segment larger, flat, 
entire, j^finnmii; filamenta four, awl-shaped, under the 
upper Irp, the middle ones shorter than the two outer; antherse 
OOfmrglng by pairs m form of a cross, bifid, blunt. Pistil: 
gemwn blunt, four-cleft, villose; style filifarm, the length 
md aitnution of the statnina ; stigma bifid, acute* Pericarp: 
none; cuKx unchanged, containing the seeds at the bottom. 
Setth: four* Observe^ The lower lip of the calix is some- 
libifs crenated* Essential Character. Calix: wider 
than the lube of tbe corolla* Caralh; upper lip flat, lower 

otenaled ; anlhertt crosswise*-The species arc, 

^ 1* Melittis Melissophyllnm ; Bastard Baum^ Leaves ellip¬ 
tic : root perennial, sending up in the spring three, four, or 
more items, a toot and half high or more, upright, wilh a 
few brenebes at the base. Cluaius mentious a variety in all 
Rtpfcts smaller: it is a native of Switzerland and Auslria, 
Mr* Curth remarks, that the cruciform appearance of the 
antherw ought not to form a part of the essential character, 
being Gominon to many of the dldynatnous plauis: we may 
wid* tint it is a character which is only apparent for a short 
tlmfe. Moat authors describe ihe Melittis as having an uuplea- 
sant imcll: the flresh herb when bruised partakes of the scent 
0# Bnlmnnd orStiuhing Horebound, (see BuUota ;) but wheu 


dried it becomes delightfully fragrant; the flowers, when they 
first open, are odoriferous, Much honey is secreted from a 
gland fliat encircles the base of the gernien; hence lids is a 
favourite plant with bees, and it accords well with its name 
Melittis. It flowers in May or June, and is a native of several 
parts of Europe* It occurs only in the west of our island, 
H3 about Totness, Barnstaple, &c* in Devonshire; in the 
New Forest, Hampshire; and about Haverfordwest in Pem¬ 
brokeshire, South Wales, in woods aud shady places. It is 
a handsome plant, continuing in flower Ihree weeks or a 
month, unless the season be very hot. As it rarely produces 
good seeds in the gardens; it is usually pro)>a£ated by part¬ 
ing the roots; but where the plants are intended for ornament, 
the roots should not be disturbed ofteuer than every third 
year; nor should they then be divided into small parts, test 
it prevent them from flowering the first year. The best time 
to remove and part the roots is the beginning of October, 
that they may have time to get root before the frosts come 
on. They should have a loamy soil, and an eastern exposure, 
where they will thrive and flower plentifully* 

2* Melittis Japonica. Leaves alternale, ovate, obtuse, 
unequally serrate; calix villose; stem upright, villose, simple, 
a span high.—Native of Japan. 

Melochia: a genus of the class Monadefpliia, order Pent- 
andria.—GEKEHic Character. Caitx: perianth (often 
double; outer one-sided, tbreedeaved;) inner one-leafed^ 
half five-cleft; segments half ovate, acute, permanent. Co-- 
rolia: petals five, obcordate, spreading, large. Stamina: 
filamenta five, awl-shaped, uni led at the base into a pitcher, 
involving the germcn; iintherm simple. Pistil: germen 
roundish; styles five, awbshaped, erect, the Icnglh of the 
starnma, permaneni; stigmas simple. Pericarp : capsule 
roundish or five-cornered, five-celled, five-valved; valves 
acule; parlitions contrary, doubtefl. Seeds: solitary, or in 
pairs, on one side roundish, on the other angular, compressed. 
Observe. The calix in some species is double, in others sin¬ 
gle. Essential Character. Five-styled; capsule five- 
celled, one-seeded.—To propagate the plants of this geuus, 
sow tile seeds ou a liot-bcd ; aud when the plants come up, 
treat them in the same manner as is directed for Sida. The 
shrubby sorts may wilh care be preserved through the winter 
in a slove, w^iereby good seeds may be obtained, for they 
seldom ripen their seeds well the first year, unlefss the plants 
be brought forward early in the spring, aud tlie summer proves 
warm. The other sorts generally ripen their seeds the same 
year they are sown--The species are, 

1. Melochia Pyramidata; Pj^ramidal Melochia* Flowers 
umbelled ; capsules pyramidal, five-cornered; angles mucro- 
nate; leaves naked ; stem shrubby at the base, branched, a 
foot high; corollas small, blood-red, frequently closed.— 
Browne describes it as a very elegant little plant.—Nalive of 
Brazil and Jamaica. 

2. JMelochia Tomenlosa ; Bownp Melochia. Flowers 
unibelJed, axillary; capsules pyramidal, five-cornered ; angles 
rnutronale; leaves tomentose. This is an upright shrub, 
little branched, only three feet high in open rocky situations, 
but seven feet high in woods.—Native of Jamaica, Marlioico, 
SL Martins, aud other islands of the West Indies. 

3. Melochia Crenata ; Notch-feared Melochia- Leaves 
roiiudisb, crenate, tomentose, marked with lines; umbels 
axillary and terminaling, peduncled. This shrub has a pur¬ 
plish bark, and alternate, villose, tomentose, hoary branches* 
—Native of South America. 

4. Melocliia Depressa; Flat'fruifed Melochia, Flowers 
solitary; capsules depressed, five-cornered; angles blunt, 
ciliate; stalk shrubby* Browne says it commonly rises to 
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the height of two or three feet, throwiug out o few blender 
dexite brjinches oa all aidea; the leaves spread themselves 
every day about uooti, to receive the heat of iJie sun more 
freely, but as the air grows cooler, they generally rise upright, 
and stand almost parallel to the stem or branches; lbl& 
mechanism of the leaves is greatly forwarded by the knee in 
the footstalk of eacl»*—Native of Jamaica- 

G* Melochia Venosa; Veiny-Uantd Mdochi<i* Pedimcles 
distinct, terminating, many-Howered; leaves ovale, serrate, 
veined, tomentose underneath ; stem hairy*^Found in 
Jamaica and South America. 

G* MelochiaConcatenata. Racemes clustered, terminating; 
capsule gtobblar, sessile. Perennial,—Native of the Elasl 
IndieSn* 

7- Melochia NodIflora. Flowers conglobate, axillary;; 
capsules globular; leaves ovate, acuminate, smooth.^-Naiivc i 
of most of the West India Islands. | 

G, Melochia Lupulina, Racemes clustered, axillary; cab-' 
ces inflated, membranaceous; leaves ovate, cordate, gash- 
serrate, tomentose underneath.—Native of Jamaica, 

D. Melochia Corcliorifolia; Red Melochia. Flowers in 
sessile heads; capsules roundish; leaves subconlule, sub- 
lobatc* Annual; hardish, and diffused, with rugged roddiKe 
brandies; coiollas pale, with a ydlow bottom.—Native of 
the East Indies* 

10, Melocliia Supina; Prostrate Mekchia. Flowers in 
heads; leaves ovate, serrate; stems procuiubent.—Native of 
the Last Indies, 

11, Melochia. Odorata; Sifff/-scruffrf AWorAifl. Panicles 
peduncled, compound; leaves ovate, subcordate, sublobate, 
biserrate, smooth. Forster's specific character is; Cymes 
corymbed, axillary; leaves cordate, acuminate, serrate; flow¬ 
ers large.“Native of the islands of Tanna and Toiigataboo 
in tlie South Seas, 

Melodtntte ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Digy- 
nia,—G eneric Character. Ualix: perianth onc-lcafcd, 
fire-parted, permanent;^ leaflets ovate, tyirig over each other 
at the edge. Corolla ; one-petalled, salrer'shaped ; tube 
cylindrical, three times as long as the ca)ix; border five- 
parted, dat; segments sickle-shaped, crenukte, twjsied to 
the right, shorter lliau the tube; nectary in the mimth of 
the tube, stellate; segments five, cloven, lacerated. Sla~ 
minat filaiueuta five, awl-shaped, very short, in the luidille 
of the tube; anthers ovate. Phtil: germen globular, supe¬ 
rior ; style round, the length of the calix, bipartile: stigma 
Conical, acute. Pericarp: berry fleshy, globular, many 
seeded, with a fleshy partition. Seeds: numerous, ovute^ 
roundish, flatied a little, nestling. Essential Character, 
Contorted. Nectary: in the middle oft be tube, stellate, Perry: 
two'cellrdj many-seeded.-The only known species is, 

1. Melodinus Scandens, A very smooth shrub with a 
climb]Lig stem; leaves oblong, ovate, veined, (juile eiilire, 
very smooth, opposite. It has great aflinity to ilauaoJifia. 
—Native of New Caledfrnia.^ 

Melon, See Cuctmis, 

Mehnary^—Tht portion of ground in the kitchen garden 
principally alotled for the business of early and general hot¬ 
bed work, in the culture of Melons and Cuciunbcrs, as i^cLi 
as occasionaJly in other fiaruing culture, 'fhese compart- 
roeuls are mostly inclosed by some sort of fence, and are 
particularly coDvonieut and useful, as in the practice of hot¬ 
bed cuUure there is unavoidably a con^^idetable tittering occa 
sioned at times, by means of the necessary supplies of liot 
dung, stmw^ litter, and other materials, both m the making 
of the beds and after culture, whicli by this means being 
coiifiued to a particular part, the whole is performed more 


conveniently, and wtlliout iiicomD>oding ifae ecoDomy of t|ia 
other parts of the garden. They are also very uwnil wbeii 
properly chosen in the driest and warokest aifuatioatj ia the 
advantage of having the hot-beds oudry ground, and aliel- 
tered from cutting winds, with the full benefit of the whole 
day's suu, as well as in being more secure. In oonsidenble 
gardens, the places allotted for this use are flometimeflof aucli 
exteut, as to have the hot-houses, or forcing-houaea, and 
other appurtenances of that kind, where culture by arltficial 
Jkeal is required, near together, by which tiioe and tronUe 

saved, and great advantage in other respects gained, la 
rhe clioice of a place for this purpose* some part of the 
warmest, best-she tiered, dry quarter of the garden, which la 
vtell defended from the northerly and north'^easlerly windi^ 
not liable to inundation or the stagnation of water, and c«lt- 
veuiently situated for bringing in dung, lan, earth, dee, altould 
be selectetl. It will be more proper still, if, with these advan¬ 
tages, it he a little higher, or very gently sloping towards 
some lower part, especjahy when towards the full sun from 
rising to setting, so as to admit of ranging the hot-beds 
longiUidinaily ea&t and west, or as nearly in that directioo 
as possible. With respect to the extent or dinwnsioaa, 
they must be according to the quantiiy of hot-bed framing 
required, as from two or three to leu, twenty, or thirty 
frames, or more; and sometimes also for hot-bed ridges for 
hand glasses in the same proportions. They may of coum 
be from two or three to five or teu rods square, or to that 
of a quarter or half an acre, or more; in which, beaidea the 
immeiliately allotted for the hot*beds, it is coovettient 
to have room for the previous preparation of the dung, 
for eartiling the beds. The most eligible form U an even or 
an oblong square. When inclosed, the fences may be aixj 
seven, or eight feet high, in the northerly or hack part, and 
five or six in front, the sides corresponding, though wbea 
extensive they may be nearly of equal lieight all round. The 
internal part, or place where the hob beds are* even yehtu. 
dry, should be a little elevated, to throw olf the water ia 
heavy rains, and, when unavoidably low or liable to be wet 
in winier or spring, be raised, with some dry materials, con- 
sidcrahly above the genera) level, that the hot-be^la may 
stand dry, us well us to atldrd advantage in performing the 
business of cultivation. The ground for the immediate place 
of the hobbeda may generally remain even or level; some 
however forai shallow trenches the widUi and length of the 
intended hot-beds, us from six to twelve inches deep, and 
make the lower purr of the bed in the trench; which, how¬ 
ever, is more proper in a dry, or somewhat elevated situation^ 
than in low or wet ground, as water is apt to settle tti the 
bottom, and chill the beds by suddenly reducing the lieaU 
Besides, by having the beds wholly above the ground, there 
is a bi Ucr opporli.tiiiy of applying the occasional liniaga quite 
from the btitloui upwards. By proper attention lu the con* 
$Lructii>n cif llie diderent parts of these grounds, and in Um 
building of the fence, they may be also rendered highly use^ 
fui iu raising various kinds of fruit, which could not other-, 
wise be the ease. 

Mdon T/iibtle. See Cactus, 

Mckfhria ; a genus ot the class Triandria, order Monogy- 
niii, - (f EN ERI c CHA R Ac r£K. Calii '; periautb oiie^Jetdod, 
belt shaped, ventricose, tive toothed, superior, decidiioaa* 
Corotia; one-petalled, wbeebshuped; tube the length of the 
culix, and fastened all round to it; border five^parted, fiat; 
segmeiUs broader outwards, very blnnU Stamina: ^lumnntA 
three, conical, inseried into the tube of the corolla, and of 
the some length: uotheraD twin, rouadish, compressed* .Pj^ 
til: germen ovate-oblong, acuminate, subinfeiiot; atyte cyjiiiw 
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drict tbe length of the stamina; stigmas three, thiekisli, 
obloDg. Pericarp: berry ovate, oblong, inrernally ivitfiaot 
tbc partitiooi, three-parted. Seeds: several, obJottg, coru- 
pnem. Obmw. IVo male flowers were seen once, besides 
the hemiAphrodites, Essential Character, Calix: 
five^clertfl Coroita^ bell-sfaaped, one-petalled ; berry three- 
celled^ many-aeeded.-The only known species is, 

1. Meiothria Pendnia. It grows wild in the woods of 
Carolina, Virginia, and also in many of the American Islands; 
creeping upon the ground with slender vines, having angular 
Jeaves, somewliat reseuibling those ot the Melon, hut mncli 
smaller. These vines strike out roots at every joint, which 
fluten themselves into the ground, and thereby a larger share 
of nourishment is drawn to the plants, by which means ihair 
stalks extend to a great distance eacli way, and closely cover 
the ground. The flowers are very sinalJ, in shape like those 
of the Melon, and of .a pale sulphur colour. The fruit in 
the West Indies grows to the size of a pea, of an oval figure, 
and:changes black when ripe, and the inhabitants soiuebmej 
pickle them when green. In England the fruit are nuich 
amaller, and are bo hidden by the leaves, that it is diflicult 
to find them, ^The plants will not grow in the open air of 
our climate, the seeds must therefore be sown upon a hot¬ 
bed, and tf the plsnts be permitted, will soon overs]»read tlic 
Burfacb of a large bed ; and when the fruit is ripe, if it scatter 
the seeds, the plants will come up where the earth happens 
to be used on a hot-bed again, and if they are supplied wifJi 
water, will require no further care. The plant Is worth pre- 
aerviDg for the sake of variety. 

f Jffmtee^ion; a genus of the class Octandria, order Mono^ 
gynin, —Gbnbric Character* Ca/ise: perianth undi¬ 
vided, superior, belbshaped, turbinate, quite entire, wilh a 
pitcher-sbaped, striated base, permanent. Corolla: peials 
fbor, ovate, acute, spreading. Stamina: filamenta eight, 
erect, wtdeoed aod truncated at top; antherae simple, inserted 
by their sidea into the apex of the filainent. Pislii : germen 
turbinate, inferior; style awl shaped ; stigma simple. Peri¬ 
carp: berry crowned with a cylindrical calix. Seeds: nof 
dMcribed, Essential Character* Caiix: superior, 
with • Btriated base, and the margin quite entire. Corolla: 
ono-petallcd. AnthereB: inserted into the side of the apex 
of the filamcDt. Berry: crowned with a cylindrical caiix* 
- ^Tha specreB are, 

1. Mcmccyton Capitellatum. Leaves ovate, bluntish; 
heidB axillary, subpedunclcd. This is a tree, with round 
brancfaletB,—Native of Ceylon. 

2, HemccyloIt Grande. Leaves ovate, acuminate; peduo- 
clei aiiliary, with many-flowered pedicels. This is a large 
true, wtih round branches,—Native of the East Indies, 

IL Hemeoylun UmbelJatum. Berry inferior, globular, 
orowned with the caiix, permanent, tubular, eight-streaked 
wilhifi, or not Btreaked, and merely ibur-toothed, one-celled, 
ratecenh 

4, Uemecylon Edule. Leaves ovale, acute; umbellecs 
cOmpotind, naked. This a very common tree, or large shrub, 
ID ever} jungle on the coast of Coromandel, It flowers about 
the beginning of the hot season. The ripe berries are eaten 
by the nativcB ; they contain a large quantity of bluish black 
pulp of an astringent quality. 

ifenaic; a aeuua of the class Fentandria, order Moiiogy- 
nki-—GENaaiceHARACTEH, Caiix: iwriaath three-leaved; 
leaflets concave, laj^ acumiuate, small, permanent. Corolla: 
ooe-pclalled, salver-shaj>ed; tube cylindrical, longer than 
the caiix; border flat, live-parfed, with rounded ^egroents, 
Acvlan; fllamenla five, verysiiort, inserted into the tube; 
aotbem awl-shaped, at the throat of the corolla. Pistil: 


: grrmen roundish; style filiform, the length of the tube ► 
srignias two, oblong, Pei'icarp : berry globular, four-celled* 
Seeds: solitary, subovare, sharp at one end. Essential 
Character."^ Caiix : three-Jeaved, Corolla: salv^^r-siiaped. 

Berry: four-celled* Seeds: solitary,-The only known 

species is, 

1, MenaisTopiaria* Leaves alternate, ovate, eniire, rough; 
stems round, somewhat villose.—Naiive of South America, 

Meniscium; a genus of the class Cryptogainia, order 
Filices or Ferns.—G e\ertc Character* Capsules heaped 

in crescents, interposed between the veins of the fronds.-■ 

The only species known is, 

1. Meniscium lieticulatum, Root fibrous, black; fronds 
several, pinnate, four feet long; stipe black, grooved iti 
front, angular, brown, appearing somewhat vtitose when mag- 
uified; pinnas very many, alternate, will; an odd one, on short 
petioles, from an basOj long, ianeeolule-acuinimite, 

crenate, a little sickle-shaped at tiie end, smooth above, 
somewhat villose along the nerves iiJiderneatit, fron* six to 
nine inches long, an inch or an inch and half wide. The 
midrib is pjominent at the hack, aurl at a very obi use angle 
puts forth on both sides towards the edges numerous parallel 
nerves, which are also prominent: these are cottnected by 
several arched veins; whence the pinuas seen against the 
light appear like beds in a parterre. On tiiese veins are 
placed as many arched, oblong, parallel, dark, rufous fructifi¬ 
cations, conij>osed of very minute shinijig globules, tlio^c 
which arc next the midrib larger, 'J'hey are not so close 
tt]ion the whole as in most of the Asjilcnhiins; and even some¬ 
times exhibit distinct globules thinly placed.-—Native of Mar- 
tinico, Bra^^il, 

3iemspermiat ; a genus of the class Dieecia, order Dodc- 
candria.— Generic Character. Mate. Ca/rj:: perianth 
two-leaved; leaflets linear, short. Corolla: petals, outer sis, 

I ovate, spreading, equal ; inner eight, obcordate, concave, 
smaller than the outer, four of thtin in the inner row wider. 
Slamina: fllamciita sixteen, cylindric, a little longer than 
tike corolla; anthers terminating very short, bluntly four- 
lobed. Female* Caiix nnd Corolla: as in the male. Sta^ 
mina: filamenta eight, like those of the male; antherse pel¬ 
lucid, barren. Pistil: germina two or three, ovate, curved 
inwards, converging, pedicelied; styles solitary, very short, 
recurved; stigmas bifid, blunt* Pericarp: berries two or 
three, roundish kidney-furm, one-cclled. Seeds: solitary, 
kidney*form, large* Observe. The above character is taken 
from the Menispermum Canadense, and should be compared 
with the fructifications of the other species: the caiix being 
' six-leaved, the corolla six-petalled, six stamina, and three 
pistiKa, according to Willich, Miller, and others; or* accord¬ 
ing to Walter, the caiix three-leaved, petals three, scales of 
the nectary six, six stamina, six germina, without any styles, 
and six berries. Essential Character. Male* Petals: 
four outer, eight inner* Stamina: sixteen. Female. Co¬ 
rolla: as in the jnale. Stamina: eight, barren; berries two, 
onC'Seeded. Gsertner remarks, that the species of this genus 
vary much in their number, in the flower and fruit; but that 
they all not only agree in the position of the cotyledons, but 
diftef from all other plants in having a distinct cell for each 
cotyledon,-The species are* 

1. Meois)>ermum Canadense; Canadian Moon-seed. Leaves 
peltate, cordate, roundish-angular; root thick, woody; stems 
many, climbing, becoming woody, and rising to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, twisting themselves about the 
neighbouring plants for support* It flowers in June and 
July, —Native of Virginia, Canada, and Siberia, This and 
the next species are easily propagated by laying down the 
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branches in a^UufiiP* They will have wade good roots by ’ 
the following automa, when ihey may be separated from the ; 
old plant, and transplanted where they are designed to remain. 
Their branches being slender and weak» require support. 
They tlirive better near trees than in an open situation. 

% Menispermum Virginicum; Firginian Moon-seed^ Up- 
per leaves undivided; lower peltate, cordate-lobed. This 
diflfers from the preceding in the shape of the leaves, which 
are angular, and sometimes heart-sliaperl, but not peltate, 
having the footstalk at the base. The stems become woody, 
and rise nearly as Idgh as those of the first sort. The flowers 
and berries do not differ,—For its propagation and culture, 
see the preceding species, 

3. Metiispermum Japonicum; JapaneseM&on-setd* Leaves 
peltate, rounded, ovate, entire; stems herbaceous, twining, 
atria ted with several angles, smootli in all parts, simple.— 
Native of Japau. 

4. Menispernium Carolinum ; Carolina Moon-seed^ Leaves 
cordate, vjllo&c underneath. This differs from the second 
species in the hraneJiesnot becoming woolly as in that; steins 
herb;^ccoos*™Native of Carolfoa. It may be propagated by 
palling the roots, whkli spread out on one side, so that the 
rest of tlicm may be cut off every other side; the best time for 
doing this is in the spring, a little before the pbuls begin to 
shoot; these should be planted tn a warm situation, and have a 
Ligltt soil, for in strong land, where the wet is detained in win¬ 
ter, the roots are apt to rot; therefore if they are planted close 
to a w'all exposed to the south or west, their stalks may be 
fastened against the vvall to prevent their trailing upon the 
ground ; and in this situuiiou the plants will fiower frequently, 
and by having- a little shelter in severe frost tJieir stalks may 
be preserved, 

Menispermum Coccidus; Jagged Maon^seed^ Leaves 
cordale, ret use, mucronate; stem jagged. Tlie twisting stems 
are usually tlte tlhckness of the human arm, or thicker, irre¬ 
gular, and covered with a thick, lacerated, wrinkled bark i 
the branches terminate in strong simple tendrils ; bunches of 
flowers a foot and half long, dividing into sevei-al lateral ones. 
They have an iinpjeasaat smell; fruit in bunches like grapes, 
but smaller; first wbito, then red, and finally hhekish pur¬ 
ple; usually two orlliree, seldom four together, on a tliickiah, 
pyramidal, wrinkled peduncle; pulp soft; stone round, like 
that of a cherry, but a Mltle larger, wrinkled, and granulated, 
having a fissure or aperture on one side, and a white bifid 
kernel within. In the East Indies, where this plant is a 
native, ihe berried are used to intoxicate fish, birds, A-c. in 
order to lake them, being made into a paste for that purpose. 
In England they are used by many brewers as a substitute 
for malt, and, with many other equally noxious ingredients, 
are introduced into the London porter; which from a highly 
nutritious and wholesome beverage, has through these vile 
practices latterly degenerated into a deleterious and stupify- 
ing liquor; towards which the British farmer and the hop- 
merchant contribute nothing, in comparison with the numerous 
importers of foreign drugs* See the latter part of the article 
Hop, under Hum ulus Lupulus. Vol. 1, —Hill observes, 

that the berries are of a poisonous nature, and, taken inter* 
nally in considerable doses, would be attended with fatal 
effects. The innkeepers and brewers have many of them 
got into a practice (which is truly execrable) of pulling these 
berries into their rnalt liquors to increase their strength, and 
make them intoxicate sooner: reduced to powder, and strewed 
on children's heads, Ihey destroy vermin the most effectually 
of any thing. Made Into a paste with fiour and water, with 
the additlou of a tittle red lead to give it a colour, and thrown 
IQ little pellets into pouds, See. where there are fish kept^ they 


will take it greedily, and be so intoxioatcd id a short tim 
after, as to swim on the surface of the water with their beltict 
upwards, und suffer themselves to he taken out with the honil** 

6. Meuispermum Crispum; Curled Moonw»eed^ Leaves cor¬ 
date, exquisite; stem quattrangular, curled*—Native of BetigaL 

7. Menispermum Acutum; Sharp-kavedMaon^^eed, Leavea 
cordate behind, angular, acuminate; stem round, Mriated. 
—Native of Japan. 

8. Menispermum Orbiculatam; Round-Umed 

Leaves orbicular, villose uoderneatb; stem rouad, twining, 
with alternate branches like Ihe stem ; flowers axillary, paDt<- 
cled, dioecous.—Native of the East Indies and Japan. 

t). Menispermum Hlrsutum ; HairpJeaved 
Branch-leaves ovate; stem leaves cordate, viJtoae^ toomitoac 
underneath.—Native of the East Indies. 

10. Menispermum Edule; Ratable Mocn-seed* Lcaivca 
oblong, smooth; fi&wers six-slamLued. This much Ksemblca 
, the pieceding.—Native of Arabia* 

It. Menispermum Myosotoides. Leaveslinear-lanceolfttc, 
hirsute.—Native of the East Indies* 

V2. Menispermum Trilobum. Leaves tbree^lobed*—Native 
of China and Japan. 

X3. Menispermum Fenestratum* Drupe berried, obovate, 
solitary, pubescent, hoary.—Native of Ceylon* 

14. Menispermum Lyoni* Leaves cordate, palmatedobate, 
with very long footstalks; racemes simple; flowers hextpeta- 
lous, dodecandrous; berries large, black, one-seeded; stem 
climbing to the height of twenty feet.—Grows in Kentucky 
and Tennassee, and flowers in June and July* 

Mentha; a genus of the class Didyiiamia, order Gynuio- 
jpermia,—G eneric Character. Calix': perianth oae- 
leafed* tubular, upright, five-loothed, equal, permaDeot. 
Corolla: one-petallcd; petals upright, tubular,a little logger 
than the cahx; border tuur-parted, almost equal; the upper 
segiiient wider, eruarginate. Stamina: filamenta four^ awl- 
shaped, upright, distant; the two nearest longer; antherm 
roundish, germen four-cleft; style filiform, npright, 

longer than the corolla; stigma brfid, spreading. Rericafpz 
none; cafix upright, with the seeds in the bottom, SeiA: 
four, small EssE^^T^AL CHARACTER, Corolla e almost 
equal, four-cleft, the broader segment emarginate* SfamtMi: 
upriglit, distant.—All the plants of this genus are easily pro¬ 
pagated by parting their roots in spring, or by plaoting^ cut¬ 
tings during any of the summer months, but they should 
have a moist soil; and after the cuttings are planted, if the 
season should prove dry, they must be often water^ nwHl 
they have taken root; after which they will require no farther 
care but to keep them clear from weeds; they should be 
planted in beds about four feet wide, allowing a path about 
two feet broad between the beds to water, weed, and cut the 
plants. The distance they should be set is four or five inchei 
or more, because they spread very much at ihek roots; for 
which reason, the beds should not stand longer than tbr«« 
years before you plaot them again, for by that time the roots 
will be matted so closely as to rot and decay each olber^ if 
permitted to stand lodger. Some persons arc very partial to 
mint salad in winter and spring; in order to obtain which 
they take tip llic roots before Christmas, and plant them upoti 
a moderate hot-bed, pretty close, covorirtg them with finq 
earth about ao inch thick, and cover the beds either 4vjtb 
mats or frames of glass. In these beds the mint will come 
up in a month's time, and will soon afier.h^ fit to cut* Wben 
the berb is wanted for medicinal uk, it should be ent in ft 
very dry season, just when it b in flower; for if it stand 
longer it will not be bo well tasted; and if it be cut when it 
is wet, it will change blacky and be little worth; this should 
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behoOig'ap to jdry in a sbady place, where it may remain 
Hitil it be lucd* if the soil in which they are planted be 
gpod, it wiH afford three crops every year: but after July, 
Mintiddoii proves good, therefore the i)hoot$ produced after 
that tine ahoiild be permitted to remain till Michaelmas, 
mast be cut dowa close; and after having cleared 
the bed firam weeds, you should spread a little bne rich earth 
■U over tbein, which will greatly forward them against the 
out spring,-The species are, 

i, Meodia Auricularia, Spikes cylindrical; leaves oblong, 
■cote# serrate, hairy, subsessiie; etem strlgose; stamina longer 
than t9te corolla.—Native of the East Indies. 

3* Bfenlba NiJiaca. Tomentose, hoary: spikes pblong; 
kivei ovalc-bnceolale, serrate, sessile; steins villose, branch¬ 
ed, weak, a foot high, ascending.—Native of Egypt. 

ft* Mentha Glabrata. Flowers racemed, verticillate; leaves 
prtioled, ovate-lanceolate, serrate, smooth; peduncle termi- 
mring.—Native of Egypt* 

4. Meotha StelUta. Spikes heaped, terminating; loaves 
slelhite, aerrate; stem herbaceous, upright, four grooved, one 
fiwt high—Native of Cochin-china* 

& Meutlm Sylvestris : Horse Mint Spikes oblong; leaves 
obhkDg^ aerrate, tomentose, sessile; stamina longer than the 
corolln; stem upright, four-grooved, branched ai top, smooth 
at bottom; caJix hardly a line long, hoary; corolla twice as 
bog, pale purple; tilamenla twice or thrice as tong as the 
cotoIIk. It varies with filamenta equal only to the corolla. 
—Native of many parts of Europe, Denmark, Germany, 
Mtacrland, France, and England, in hedges, ditches, and 
watery places. It is common in Liocolnshtre, Caoibridge- 
ahiit, Essex, Suffolk, and Kent. 

6L Hentha Viridis; Speor Mint. Spikes oblong; leaves 
haceolate, naked, serrate, sessile; stamina longer than the 
corolla* This IS very nearly allied to the preceding, but h 
smaller and smoother; the leaves are not white, are narrower 
and more pointed, the spikes are thinner, and the corolla is 
puiplbh Tcd. —Native of Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
£irglaiid,m watery places, and on ihe banks of rivers, as on liic 
Thames, and near Exmouth in Devonshire* This species is 
not so hot to the tasle as peppermint, and, having a more 
ifirabic ftavour than most of (he others, is generally pre- 
ftrred for culinary and medical purposes* I'he leaves or 
tops are aaed in spring salads, and eaieii dried as sauce with 
lamb, and in soups. The preparations of Spearmint arc more 
})^safit than those of Peppermint, but perhaps less etfica' 
CIOBS. This Iterb, and itKieed all the species, contains much 
esseDln] oil, but of a less agreeable odour than that of Laven¬ 
der or Uatjoram, h is therefore less employed as a cephaiic ; 
butit aott very powerfully on parts to which it is immediately 
AppJiM, and thercfoiv considerably on the stomach: and as it 
opmtn especially as au antispasmodic, and therefore relieves 
pahs and colica arising from spasm, it will also put a stop 
to vomitiugf arteing from the same cause; but if it arise from 
toflaimiattOD id the stomach itself, or in other parts of the 
body, aggravates the disease. The infusion of Mint in 
wicm rater agrees better with the stomach than ihe distilled 
water. The officinal preparations are, au essential oil; a con- 
torw, Teiy grareftil; and the distilled waters, both simple 
ind ipiritaons, which are generally thought pleasant* Lewis 
•btervea* that Mint is said to prevent the coagulation of mrik ; 
■ttd heoca it hna been recommended to be used with milk 
dida, aiKl even io*cataplaams and fomentations for resolving 
catgufatoed milk m^he breasts: upon cKpenment, the curd of 
^ digested in a strong infusion of mint, could not be 
petveifed to be any otherwise affecied than by common 
W®*w; but milk in which Mint leaves were set to niaccrale, 
K. 


did not coagulate near soon as an equal quantity of the 
same milk kept by itself. Dried Mint, digested in rcctihed 
spirits of wine, give# out a tincture, which appears by day¬ 
light of a fine dark green, but by tandle-light of a bright red 
colour* The fact is, that a small quantity of this tincture Is 
green, either by day-light or candle-light, but a large qiian- 
lily seems impervious to common day-ligbl; however^ v lien 
held between the eye and a candle, or between the eye and 
(he suii, it appears red: so that, if put into a ffit bottle, it 
appears green; but when viewed edgewise, red. Tlie disliliod 
water, or infusion, is much used in crudities and weaknesses 
of the stomach, heaving or retchings, hiccup, windrness, and 
burning heat. It is likew'ise good in griping pains of the 
stomach and bowels, and in giddiness and swimmings of the 
head* Applied externally, it takes away hardne6^^ of tike 
breasts, and cures the head-acli* A strong decoclion is an 
excellent wash for eruptions on the skin, citaps, and sore 
heads.. 

7. Mentha Rolundifolia; Rounfi-Ituved Mivt. Spikes 
oblong; K-aves roundish, rugged, shagged, sfuirply cieiiate, 
sessile; bractes lanceolate; stamina longer Jhan tlie cnroUa ; 
sterns from Uvo to three feet high, erect, hairy, or shaggy, 
the iiairs ]>oitding mnicorlcss downwards.—Native of several 
parts of Europe* It is i at tier rare in England ; it is found 
at Shingliaiii in Norfolk; near Faulkburu Hall in Essex; in 
Cambridgeshire; near Ross in Herefordshire; and in Hornsey 
and Harefield church-yards, Middlesex. 

8* Meutha Crispa; Curied Mint. Flowers in heads; leaves 
cordate, toothed, waved, sessile; stamina equalling ihe corolla; 
stems hairy, about Uic same height with common Spearmint. 
— Native of Siberia, China, and Cochin-china* 

0. Mentha Hirsute; Round-headed Mint^ or IVater 

Mint. Flowers in dense, compomid, terndnatitig heads; leaves 
ovate, serrate, subsessiie, pubescent; stamina longer tliaa 
tlie corolla; roots long, brajiclted, creeping under water; stem 
branched, very c<-'‘n<?nd)y purplish, rough, with deflex hairs 
scattered all over it. The degree of hairiness throughout the 
whole plant varies very much. When out of the water, it 
grows much smaller, more purple, and with a simple heacl 
of flow'ers. It flowers in August, and is very coinmoi' ia 
clear ditches, rivulets, and other watery places, growing 
sometimes among large grasses and reeds, sometimes by itself. 

10* Mentha Aquatics; IVafer Mint. Flowers in heads; 
leaves ovate, serrate, pelioled; sJamina longer than the corolla. 
This is not a rough hatred plant* 

11* Mentha Piperita; Pepper Mint. Fhmers in heads; 
leaves ovale, petioled; stamina shorter than the corolla. 
This species has smooth purple stalks. The sicm :u>d leaves 
are beset with many very rniiiiile glands, coiitaiuiug the essen¬ 
tial oil, which rises pleniifully in distillation. It has llie most 
penettatlng smell of any of its genus, and also llic strongest 
taste, pungent and gli>wiiig like pepper, sinking as it were 
into llie tongue, and followed by a sensation of coldness* its 
stomachic, antispasmodic, and carminative qualtlies, render 
it useful in flatulent colics, hysterical affections, relchiugs^ 
and other dyspeptic symptoms* acting as a cordial, and 
j often producing immediale relief* The officinal preparaithms 
I are an essential oil, a simple water, and a spirit. Tlie essence 
of rcpperiniiit is an elegajit iiK'diciue, and seems to be Ihe 
rectified oil dissolved in spirits of wine* Mcyriek observes, 
it is a valuable medicine in flaiiiieiit colics, hysteric de- 
presstons, and oilier complniuts of a biiuilur nature: exert¬ 
ing its salutary effects as soon as it arrives in (he stomach, 
arni rliflusing a glowing warmth tbroughoni the whole bmlvp 
and yet wrlhoui heating the body near so unich as might be 
expected ffeni the great warmth and pungency of its taste* 
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12. Meallia Sativa; Marsh Whorled Mint. Flowers in 
whorls; leaves ovate, sharpish, serrate; stairiiita longer thau 
the corolla; stem upright; leaves on winded ibutslalks, ovate,, 
serrate, pubescent; peduncles aiidcalix hairy; root throwing 
out long, creeping, horjzoiirat shoots, and one erect hairy 
stem, furnished all the way up to the dowering part with 
shortish, axillary, leafy branches^ This is suspected to be a 
variety of the ninth species* It flowers in August and 
September. 

13. Mentha Gentilis; Red Mint* Flowers in whorls; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, acute, nearly sessile, scarcely hairy; 
peduncles perfectly smooth; teeth of the calix hairy: stems 
several, erect, growing in tufts, about eighteen inches high, 
with harsh and somewhat hairy angles. The smell of the 
leaves is said to be like that of the variety called Carden 
Mackarel Mbit; but nothing is more variable than the smell 
of these plants, and, we may safely add, than the judgment of 
different persons on the same smell. There is a variety of 
this species, having the same delightful scent as Basil.— 
Native of several parts of Europe, in watery places, aiul by 
the sides of rivulets. Found near Waltiiamslovv, and on a 
small common at Saham in Norfolk. 

14. Mentha Arveusis; Co?’?t Mint. Flowers in whorls; 
leaves ovate, acute, serrate; siamina equalling (lie corolla; 
stem not tinged, withered. The whole plant is covered with 
soft white hairs poiniing downwards. It prevents the coagu¬ 
lation of milk ; and w'hen cows have eaten it, as they will do 
largely at the end of summer when ))aiturefi arc bare, tlieir 
milk can hardly he made to yield cheese; a circumslatice 
which sometimes puz^slcs the <lairy maids.—Nalive of many 
parts of Europe, in watery places and moist corn-fields.. 

lO, Mentha Austriaoa; Auslrian Mint. Flowers in whorls, 
all the segmeula of the corolla blunt; leaves subovaic, villose; 
stamina shorter than the corolla. This very much resembles 
the preceding, but difl'ers from it in being of a lower stature, 
in its smell, the shortness of the stamina, its greater hoarincss, 
Ac. Stems half a fool high and more, upright, almost simple. 
Jt flowers in July and August,—Nalive of Austria, in (he 
islands of the Danube, and probably of Piedmont. 

16. Meidha Canadensis; Cftuadian Mint. Flowers in 
whorls; leaves lanceolate^serrate, pelioled, hairy; stainijia 
equalling the corolla,—Native of Canatta, 

17. Mentha Pulegiiim; Fenn^roi/aL Flowers in whorls ; 
leaves ovate, blunt, subcieiiate; stems ronmiisli, creeping; 
stamina longer than the corolla; root fibrous, perennial. 
There is a variely called Spanish Pennyroyal, with erect stems 
and larger whorls of flowers, and longer and narrower leaves, 
Avbicli has almost superseilevl our xvild one in the markets, 
because the erect stems are more easily lied lu bunches, and 
it comes earlier lo flower, and ims a brighter appearance. 
Peiinyroyal has a warm pungent flavour rescmblfug Mint, but 
more acrid and less agreeable. Its aclivc principle is an 
esseiilial oil, of a more volatile nature than that of Mint, 
coming over hastily with water at the beginning of the distil¬ 
lation, and rising also in great part wtlh higfiJy reclified spirit; 
in taste very pimgerit, and of a strong smell; when newly 
drawn, of a yellowish colour with a cast of green, turning 
brownisli by age- i t certainly possesses lhe general properties 
of Mint, but is supposed to be of less eflicacy us a stomachic, 
but more useful as a carminative ar;d emmenagogue, and 
more commonly employed in liystericai affections. We are 
told by Boyle and others, that it has been successfully used 
in the hooping-cough ; but the chief .purpose to which it has 
been long administered is promoting the uterine evacuation. 
For this purpose Haller recommends an infusion of the herb 
with sleet in while wine. In the opiiuuu of Dr. Cullen^ how- 
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ever, Mint is more effectual than PennyroyaJ^ and notbii^, 
be says, but the neglect of established principles, oould.lubiifl^ 
made physicians regard this as a peculiar oiedictoe distiMiAi 
from the Mints; aud accordingly this plant is lessrfrequTOCl^ 
used DOW than formerly. Lewis says, it is cot so propetstf; 
Mint to be administered iu common sicknesses or weakaewM 
of the stomach, but is much more efficacious in windy com*^ 
plaints, hysterics, aud disorders of the breast, Meyritsk 
adds, the distilled water, a strong infusion, or the juice fixih 
expressed from tbe plant, is excellent for obstructions ofi|be 
menses. A conserve of tbe young tops acts as a diuretio^t baa 
been many times very serviceable in the gravel. And »*alioi 
Ubeful for the jaundice, and all other complaints aruitig fbomj 
obstructions of Ibe vlsccia*—This and the next species 
propagate very fiist by (heir creeping stems, wbtcJi may b* 
cut off and planted iu fresh beds, allowing them at least 
foot distance every W'ay; or, the young'shoots planted la 
The spring will (a1ic root like Mini. The beat lime for^iltia^ 
work is in September, that t9ie plants may be rooted before^ 
winter. The young plants also will be much stronger, 
produce a larger crop, than if they were removed in tbe spring, 
Aud if the toots remain so clo^e as they generally grow, they 
are subject to rot in wialer. They delight in a moist and 
strong soil. 

Hi. Mcnllia Cerviua; Hifssop-kartd Mint. Floiters is 
whorls; bractes palmate; leaves linear; stamina longer tfaaA 
the corolla; slems erect, nearly two feet high, sending out 
side branches all their leuglh. 'U flowers about the samie 
tiLue. TJiere is a variety witli white flow'crs, which grtAti 
taller than the common one with purple flowers, Tfae^cent 
is not quite so strong as that of Pennyroyal, but it is by sodle^ 
preferred to it for medicinal uses; it is called Hart's Peimy'* 
royal,—Nalive of the south of France and Italy, 

19. Mentha PerilJoides, Racemes lateral, diretted^ the 
same way.-—Nalive of the East Judies. 

2i}. Meiillm Borealis, Leaves petiolafe, ovabl^ceolatef 
very acule; flowers verticillate; stamina standing out; flowers 
]}ale purple, appearing in July ;in(l Augusl.^firow* ou the 
batiks of rivers and springs, from Canada to Pcuusylvaitia* 

21. Mi ntlia Tenuis. Leaves lanceolate-ovate, subsessilet 
spikes slender, interrupted with very small whorls; stamina 
not standing out; flowers white,, appearing from June to 
August,—Nalive of wet places near springs, from PeuDsylvania 
to Georgia* 

Mentzrlin; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Monogy-* 
nia.— Generic Charactek* Cn/ix; perianth flvc-lcavecl^ 
sjtreading, siL))crior, deciduous; feyflcis lanceolate, concave^ 
acuminate. Caroiia: petals five, obovale, acuminate, a little 
hmger than ifie calix, spreading. Sfamtna: filameuta maoy^ 
(thirty,) the length of the calix, erect, bristle-shaped, the 
ten onier invuibranaccous at t0]>; antherEc roundish. 
geriui-u cyliiidric, very lon^. iutVrior; siylc filiform, tbeieuglli 
of liie stamina; stigma simple, blunt. Pericarp* capsule 
cylindric, long, oiie-cclled, three vulved at top. Seedsi 
about six, oblong, angular. Essential Character* 
Cdiix: five-leaved, Vorolh; five-pclal!e<l* infer tor, 

cyiitKlriCj many-seeded.—The only spectra is, 

1* Mcni/clia Aspera, Brown says this plant is very coir- 
mon iuall the dry savannas about Kiugstan, and that it seem* 
lo be an annua I, and seldom rises above lliree or four feet itt 
height. He describes the fruit as a succulent cylindric cap¬ 
sule, well furuished with short, rough, nncinaled bristles, 
like the rest of tbe plant, and containing only three or four 
rugged seeds, compressed on one side, and disposed at some 
distance from each other in tbe pulp.—As this is an annual 
plant, which perishes soon after the seeds are rfpe, the seeds 
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mutt be sown ou e bot-bed earJ^ in (be spring, that the plants 
mtv be brought formrd early in the season, otbemise they 
will not piodoce ripe seed in this country. When the plants 
«e come up about an inch high, they should be each traits- 
plaiited into a separate halfpenny pot hlJed with light rkli 
earth, and plung^ into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, being 
careftil to shade tbem from the sun until they have taken ne^v 
root; after which time they must be constantly watered every 
other day in warm weather, and should have fresh air every 
day admitted to them, in proportion to the warmth of the 
season, and the heat of the bed in which tliey are plunged, 
lb about six weeks or two mimlhs afier transplanting, if tlio 
ptaati hare made a good progress, they will have filled iJie pots 
with their rootl, and should be shifted into larger pots filled 
with light rich earth, and then plunged into I he bark-bed in 
the stove, IJiat they may have room to grow in heigfit, observ- 
iiqf as before to water them duly, us ubo to admit fresh air 
to them every day in warm weather, Wiih this managemeiii 
thw will grow three feet high, and produce ripe seeds at llie 
ena of August or beginning of September. 

JUenyantifs; a genus of the class Peiitandria, order MonO' 
nnia*—G eneric Character. Gfh>; perianth one leafed, 
live-parted, erect, permaij<!nt. Coro/fa: one petaMed, funnel- 
form; tube cyltndric, funnel-form, short; border fivt'-cleft 
beyond the middle; clefts refli-x, spreading* blunt, conspi¬ 
cuously shaggy. Stamina: fiJanienta five, awl-shaped* !>hort; 
aolherm acute, bifid at tlie base, erect* PjVfV: gernien 
conical; style cyJindric* almost the length of the corolla; 
stigma bilid, compressed* Pericarp: capsule ovate, sur¬ 
rounded by the calix, onc-cellcd. Seett^: many* ovate* small. 
Observe. The first species was dtstinguialied by flte peiaJ.s 
being cilmte, not shaggy. Essential Character. C'o- 

rcl/a: shaggy* Stigjna: bifid. ^Japtute: one-cel led.- 

The species are, 

1. Metiyanthes Nymphoides; Fringed Buckbean^ or 
Water Lify. Leaves coidate, quite entire ; corollas ciliate; 
voot perennial, long, and striitgy, as are also the stem ; these 
smooth, round, and jointed. It flowers from June to August. 

•—Native of Denmark, Holland* Germany, Piedmont, Siberia* 
and England* in targe ditches and slow streams. It is found 
in little recesses upon the banks of the Thames, as near 
Walton bridge, Boticy bridge, Codstow bridge^ and Hinksey 
ferry ia Oxfordshire; and iti the river Cam, at StreaLhcjn 
fcriy; and very commonly in tlie fens of Ely. 

S. Menyantlies Indtca; /ndian Backbran, Leaves cor- 
4ikiet suberenate; petioles floriferous; corollas hairy within. 
—Native of both Indies. Sir William Jones, in his Select 
lodiaii Plants^ describes another speeieij, probably only a 
variety, with ten stamina, five of which are fertile. He calls 
it CtmadSf or Delight of the Water, which seems la he a 
general name for beautifoj aquatic fiowers, 

3* Henyaatfaes Ovata; Cape Buckbean, Leaves ovate, 
petiol^; stem panicled. This has the appearance of Alisma. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Menyanthes Trifofiata; Common BHvkbean^ or Marsh 
jW/Wt Leaves ternate ; root perennial, creeping, long* 
jointed, and fibrous; item procuml>cnt* various in length 
acco^ing to situation, covered by the sheaths of the leaves, 
which arc on rouod^ striated petioles, An infusion of the 
leaves is extremely bitter, and of late years has been in com¬ 
mon use as an alterative and aperieut in impnriues of the 
nuRiouri, and some hydropic and rheumatic complaints. A 
dmum in powder purges and vumitj. It is sometimes given 
to destroy worms, A$ an active and eccophrottc bitter* it 
icems uot ill adapted to supply the want oi bile in (lie pn/wrf 
»!«/ and tliua may be of use tn protracted jaundice, aud other 


biliary obstructions, Cullen mentions several instances of its 
good clFects in some cutaneous diseases of the herpetic and 
seemingly cancerous kind. It may be necessary for delicate 
stomachs to join some grateful aromatic with the infusion* 
In a scarcity of hops, this plant is used in the north of Europe 
to give a bitter to beer; two ounces will supply the place of 
a pound of liops* The powdered roots are somelimes used 
in Lapland instead of bread* but they are unpalatable. Some 
suy that sheep will eat it, and that it cures them of the rot, 
Meyrick observes, that it promotes the fiiiid secretions of tlie 
body* loosens the belly, and is goad in the jauudicej dropsy, 
scurvy, rlieimiatism* ague, and scropluilous disorders* For 
The dropsy, the best method is to bruise the plant, and extract 
the juice with a little white w ine* In scorbutic complainis, a 
strong infusion should be drank for a considerable time, to 
the amount of three half pints or a quart a day. For the 
ague. It must be dried and finely powdered, in which stale 
half a drachm is a full dose* and* if properly repeated* w'ilj 
frequently effect a cure wheji most other means prove inef- 
ft'ciual, Boerhaave says, the juice of the leaves mingled with 
whey is serviceable in the gout. This whs formerly called 
Mitri^kTi tJoil^ and Marsh Ciavtr or Chur, 'Fhe Germans 
call it Boesbohne; the Danes Bitrkbcfin^ or 

Fuba Hircina, therefore, whatever it means* is probably 
right* It fiavvers from May to July* and is found in wet 
boiigv meadows* in djlcliej*, and upon Hie sifles of ponds and 
lakes: as in Battersva lueaitotvs; about iJic island of St. Neleua; 
near Uotlierhithe; about Staines; on Bromley Ooiuinon ; 
between Earn borough and Caslon Mark; at Cicsar's Camp 
near Bromley ; upon Hayes Camuinii* llainslead Heath* Hare- 
lield Moor, and at sevt^rai places in Outiihridgesliire. This 
plant is frequotitly rooted out t»y the stmpicrs. To such as 
wjbh to have it tlower in perfecTiun* Mr, Curtis recommends 
to eofiect the roots in spring or autumn* to put them in a 
large pot Ituviug a hole in the bottom* and tilled with bog- 
earth, ajid to immerse the pot about Iwo-thjrds of its depth 
in water, 'i'lic forei^^a species must be kept in pots or tubs 
of water in tlie stove. 

o. ftlcnyiinliies Hydrophyllum; IVaterdeo/ Buckbean, 
Leaves cordate, quite entire; (lowers axillary, heaped, nec¬ 
tariferous,—Native of Cocliin-chinu* 

31errurifiiis: a genus of the class Dioecia, order Enncan- 
dria.— Generic Character. MaU ^ Calijif : perianth 
three parted; parts ovatedancvolate, concave, spreading, 
Coroifa: none* except the culix. Stamina: filamenla nine 
or twelve* capillary, straight* the letigHi ofllic calix ; aulhera:: 
globular* Itvin, Femah. CaUx: perianth as in the male* 
Carofta: none; nectaries two* awl-sliapcd; points one on 
each side of the gernicn, impressed on the groove of the 
germen. Pistil: germeu roundish, compressed* scored on 
eacliside* hispid; styles two, refiex, honied* hispid; stigmas 
acute* reficx. Pericarp: capsule roundish* sloped like ilie 
scrotum* twin, Iwo-celled. Seeds: solitary, round. Observe. 
1'he second and fifth species are mtuwcous. Essential 
C [1A R ACTER, Male, CaUx : three-p;trTed, Corolla : none. 
Stamina: nine ur twelve; anlherte globular, twin. Female. 
Calijc: three-parted. Corolla: uo?ie. Str/hs: two, LWp- 

sutes: duecous, twa-cc!led, onC’Seeded.--The species are, 

1. Mercurialis Ferennis; Bogs Mercnrt/, Stem quite 
simple ; leaves rugi^ed ; root perennial, creeping, while* very 
fibrous. 'I'he male and temale plants are rartly found inter¬ 
mixed* eiicli sort usually growing in large patches; whence it 
is probable that this plant* which increases by the root* rarely 
produces peifeci seeds. Jii the (bird editiori of fiay'j Synopsis 
(here is u very circumsiantial relatioji from Sir Hans SloanCp 
of a man with his wife aud three children experiencing highly 
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deleterious effects from eating this plant fried with bacon; [ 
but as Mr. Miller asserts llie same thing, without citing any 
instance, it would be well to ascertain the fact, for this is a 
comraon piant^ ami very nmch reseiubies the third species, 
which is used for a pot-herb, and sometimes as an emollient. 
Linneus says it is injurious Io sheep; but wilb us, no qua¬ 
druped appears to eat it, lu drying, tt turns blue; and steeped 
in water, yields a fine deep blue colour, which is said to be 
unfortunately destructible both by acids and alkalies, and 
not recoverable by any tneana yet discovered* It is easily 
propagaled by the roots, and requires a warm situation and 
a dry rubbishy soil. It is often killed by barf I frosts* 

2. Mercurialis Ainbigua; lyoubtful Stem bra^ 

chiate; leaves suioolliisli; flowers in whorls, female and male; 
root fibrous; annual.—Native of Spain, on the w?ilbof Cadi^ 
and Gibraltar* It is propagated abuiulaiiily by the seeds. 

3. Merctirialis Annua ; A/intial Mtreuty. Stem brachiate; 
leaves smooth; dowers in spikes; root Hniiuai, fibrous, while. 
This may be distinguished from like first species by its annual 
root, branched stem, more numerous dowers, its want of 
nectaries, or barren stamina, and its smaller hairy seed-vessels. 
It also floxvers late in the summer, wbcicas Dog's Mercury 
flowers only in the spring* This plant is mucilaginous, and 
was formerly much employed as an emollient. Tournefort 
infonns ns that the Freiich made a syrup of it, two ounces 
of which was given as a purge; and ibat (liey used it in 
clysters and pessaries, mixing one part of honey witli one 
and a half of Jiuce* The seeds tuste like those of Jiemp. it 
is now disregarded in England*—Native of miuiy purls of 
Europe. Found in Great Britain, upon waste places and 
duiighilis about towns and villages, but seldom at a distance 
from inhabited places. It scatters seed, and increases so 
much as to be a common weed in gardens* 

4. Mercurialis Tomentosa; iVoolft/ ^lercuri/. -Stems suf- 
frulicose; leaves tomculose*—Native of the south of France, 
Spain, and Italy, If the seeds be penoitted to scatter, they 
will come up in the following spring; if they ore sown, it 
should be in autumn. 

5. Merctiriaiis Afra; Cape Mtreurj/^ Stem prostrate, 
herbaceous; leaves ovate, subtomentosc ; flowers andiogy* 
nous*—Found at the Cape of Good Hope, 

d. Mercurialb liidica. Stetn shrubby, branched; leaves 
lanceolate, even ; flowers Ihree-styled. The fresh leaves 
boiled ill soup were found to purge gcnlly.^Native of CochlEi- 
clnna* 

Merfur^* See Mereurialis. 

MiTciir^ ETtgiiAh. See Chatopodhtm. 

3feiyemhryantkemum; a genus of the class Icosaudria, order 
Pentagynia.— Gexkric Character. VaiLv : periamh 
ouedealed, five cleft, superior, acute, spreading, |>crtLmueiit. 
CmcUa: one pctallcd; pt-taU lanceolate linear, very numerous, 
in several rows, a little longer ilmii the calis, slighily united 
at the claws into one* Sfumina: filamenta numerous, capil¬ 
lary, the length of the catix ; antheric incLimbent* Phfiii 
germen inferior, with five blunt angles : styles coninionly 
five, awl-sbaped, upright, and then bent back; stigma simple. 
Perkatp: capsule fleshy, roundish, ibo navel marked with 
ra\s, the cells correspond ijig with the styles in number. 
very many, roundUli. Obserte. The eightii, ninth, and 
si^*y third species are fonr-stylcd. The twciity-fourlb, furty- 
ihird, forty-fifth, sixty-sixth, seventy-second, aud seventy- 
third species, are ten styled* EssKNTlAL Character. 
Cafix: iive cleft: petals numerous, linear* Capsuk^ A^^l^yp 
inferior, niany-secdi^d.—There are several circuiiistances which 
may a-isisl us in dtstinguisittng the several species of this 
beautiful genus. Thus : Some are annuals, ihongh most are 


f)erennials. Some are stemless. Some are lax, with a pendu^ 
bus stem or branches; and the rest are shrubby, with a woody 
bard stem, The greater part has opposite leaves, bat some 
have tlietn alternate. Most of them have five styles,, some four, 
and otliers ten ; and the number varies in several of the spe¬ 
cies. I'Ue thirty-second species has tnehotomouB thonis, and 

the thirty-third specie^ has a tuberous root*-The species are, 

* With white Corolias. 

1. Mesembryanthemum Nodiflorum: Egpptum Fig Mari^ 
gold. Leaves alternate, roundish, blunt, ciliate at toe base; 
stems decumbent and djffnscd; the whole plant papulose.—* 
Native of Egypl^ where tliey cut up the plants, and bum them 
for pot-ash; il is esteemed the best sort for makiog hard 
soap, and the finer glass. It also grows wild in Italy about 
Naples, on high sea-banks exposed tojbe spray. £□ the 
stove the stalks grow long and slender, and are not productive 
of flowers. Raised in a bot-bed, and afterwards exposed to 
the open uir, it flowers freely. This, wilb the other annuals 
of this geuuB, is propagated by seeds, sown upon a hot-bed 
early in the spring. Wlieii the plants come up, plant them 
on a hot bed to bring theni forward. After they have taken 
root in the hot-bed, they sfiovild have very liule water* When 
they iire large enough to transplant again, plaat each in a 
small pcH filled with light fresh eaiib, but not rich, aud plunge 
tJiem into a hoi-bed of Ian, shading them in the heat of the 
day, until they have taken new root, and then giving thera 
plenty of fresh air* At the end of June, some of the plauts 
tuay be inured to the open air, and afterwards may be turned 
out of the pots, and planted in a warm border, where they 
will thrive and spread, but will not be very productive of 
flowers. Some therefore must be continued in the pots, and 
removed to the shelves of the stove, that they may flower 
pieiiUfuUy, and produce good seeds, 

2. Mesembryautheniuin CilhUum; CilmtedFig Marigold, 
Leaves opposite, connate, half round; stipules meitibniiia- 
ceous, reflex, jagged, ciliary* This is a beautiful little shrub, 
vvilii a perennial tibmus root*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

3. Mescinbryainhemum Caducura; Smail-Jlawered Fig 
3IarigakL Leaves filiform, halfrauml, dUtiuct; teats ovate. 
Lateral; flowers sessile, tenniualing,; flowers surrounded by 
a pair of leaves.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Mcscmbrynnlhemum Cryatalljjmm; I^iammd Fig 3fa* 
rdgoldj or Jee i'*/rtfif* I.eaves alternate, ovate, papulose; 
flowers sessile; ealiccs broad ovate, acute, refuse. This 
plant is an annual, anti is distiugublied by its leaves und 
stalks, Icing closely covered with pcHuciit pimples full of 
moisture, which when the siiu shines on liiem reflect the light, 
and appear like small bubbles of ice; ivhence it has betfu 
vailed by scutie the fee Plantt and by others the Diamouti 
Plimt^ or Diamond Ficoides. It flowers in July and August. 
Native of Greece* For its propagation and culture, see the 
first species. 

b* Mescinhryanllienuira Humifusum; NarrowAeaced ley 
Fig Marigold. Leaves embracing, spatulate, keeled ; teals 
coidcal, rugged; j>elcds very minute.—This shrub is a native 
of liie Cape of Good Hape* l liis, like ail the {lerentiial mid 
shrubby sorts, nniy be increased very readily in a stove, 
either from seeds or cuttings not covered by bell-glasses. 
Sow the seed as soon as procured, unless il be in the depth 
of witilcr, ill a poor, light, sandy soil, kept damp, but not 
wet: its germination vvil! be much Uissisled by I he bark- bed. 
They all reimrin ii long lisne in the seed leaf. When Hie 
young plants appear, I hey should Jiuve rathe f more water and 
air until they have (our or five leaves, when they may be 
transphiiited into llie sniullest pots, kept iu the smiio gentle 
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bot^bed iitttit ttnj hare gat fresh roots, when they should be 
gtadnalJy hardened to the open air, if it be summer, or placed 
near the otd plants - in the dry*stove in winter^ When they 
faiTe filled the smell:fots yflih their roots, they should be 
lied with larger If raised fiom cuttings, the shoots 
not be Ini^ niid the youngest are the best; they should 
bedmsted ef^ feir of the old leaves, and, if very succulent, 
bid in a4fy'shady place, from one to twenty-four hours, to 
henrtheir wolindo; after which, plant them in a light, sandy, 
uMOhanred seal, which will not bind, with the earth pressed 
dole; water them very sparingly, and shade them from the 
m until they have stricken root, but without cover)ug them 
with a hniid-glass. 'tlreir striking will be greatly accelerated 
by plunging them into a gentle hot-bed, though most of them 
ml auoom very well without that assistance if kept in the 
hotM; and many will do well during the summer even in 
opea bordefs, provided they are gently watered when dry. 
Bt^is the most favourable season for striking them; but they 
my be otruefc at almost all times of the year, iu a very mode- 
fate stove. Some strike in ten days, some take a fortnight, 
and others require a month or six weeks. 

fi* Meaerobryonthemum Copticnm ; Coptic Fig^ Marigold. 
Leaves half round, papulose, distinct; flowers sessile, axil- 
to?! calioea-five-cleft—Annual, (see the first species,) and a 
native of Egypt. 

7. Metembryanthemuin Apetalum; Dwarf Spreading Fig 
Marigolds. Leaves embracing, distinct, linear, flat above, 
loagenhao the internodes, papulose; papulte oblong; flou- 
en peduncled ; calices iive-cleft; stem herbaceous^ round, 
red, and, like the whole plant, covered with obsolete, papulose, 
ridning dots. It flowers in July and August,—Native of the 
Oapei>f Good Hope. For its propagation and culture, see 
the first species^ 

8. Mesembryaathemum Oenicnlifiorum; Jointed Fig Ma- 
Hg^fd. Leaves half round, papulose, dtadnet; flowers ses- 
tik, axillary; calices four-cleft. Herbaceous while young, 
bewmiogishrubby by age; flowers small, making a poor 
appearance.,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. This plant 
itnkci readily from young shoots, but with difliculty from old 
ones, and is apt to lose its leaves, and then looks like a dif¬ 
ferent plant. See the fiflh species. 

9. MesembryantbemumNocriflorum ; N^h(:;fiowering Fig 

Lmves semi-cylindric, undotted, distinct; flowers 
pediinckd ; colices four-cleft. The trunk becomes about the 
thickness of a little finger, is smooth and even, covered with 
a bay-coloured bark, and has frequent joints where branches 
have fallen. The flowers are closed during the day, open in 
the eveniDg, and continue open during the night, wlteii tJiey 
smell very sweet. There is a variety with larger flowers, out¬ 
side of 1 pale ydlow colour.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. See the fifth species. 

10. Mesembryaadiemuin Splendens ; S/iimng Fig Afari- 
gold. Leaves roundish, uudotted, recurved, distinct, Jieapod; 
eoliccB finger-shaped, terminating; stems woody, afoot and 
more high, with many short branches, nud clustered leaves ; 
flowers pale yellowj appearing iu July and August. They 
open b«ore and after noon when the suu shines, opening 
Oto shiittiDg several times, and finally closing about the fruit. 
"^-Native of the Cape of Good Hope. For its propagation 
and culture, see the fifth species. 

Ill Hesembiyantheinum Umbellatuiu ; l/m^e/Ied Fig Ma- 
rigoU. 'iMves iwl-sbaped, rugged, dotted, connate, with 
t ptMous tipf upright; corymb trichotomous; stems woody, 
fivming a regalarly branched handsome shrub, standing witli- 
<mt wpport with a stout stem, from two to three feet high, 
aad even more; flowers tenumating, white, opening when 


the sun shines, from seven or eight in the morning to two or 
three in the afternoou, and smelling like those of May or 
'White-lhorn* They appear from June to September—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. For its propagation and culture, 
see the fifth species. 

12. Mesernbryanthemum Expansum; Hou^lcelc-feaved Fig 
Marigold* Leaves flattish, lanceolate, undotted, spreading, 
distinct, opposite and alternate, remote; stems and brauches 
irregular and distorted. The dots upon ihe leaves shine like 
silver in the sun.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. It 
flowers in July and August. For its propagation and culture, 
see the fifth species. 

13. Mesembryanthemum Testicularc; SAori fVAite-leared 
Fig Marigold. Leaves four, decussated, flat above. Stem¬ 
less, very white and short.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

14. Mesembryanthemum Crinifloruin; Dairy flowered Fig 
Marigold. Leaves ovate ; scapes one-flowered. This plant 
is the size of the common Daisy,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

15. Mesembryanthemum Tripolium; Flane-leaved Fig 
Marigold. Leaves alternate, lanceolate, flat, undotted; stems 
loose, simple: calices five-cornered; root bienuial.—This aud 
the other succulent sorts may be prupagafed by cuttings taken 
from the plants ten days or a fortnigiil before tliey are planted, 
that tl»ey may have time for their wounded part to heal over 
and dry. The lower leaves should be stripped off, that their 
naked stalks may be of a sufticient length for planting* As 
they arc mostly plants of humble growth, so if their stalks be 
divested of tlieir leaves an inch and half, it will be sufficient* 
The cuttings require lo be covered w'iih glasses, to keep off 
the wet; tfiey must also'have less water than the other, but 
in other particulars require the same treatment. They must 
not have much water in summer, and still less in winter* If 
these succulent sorts are placed in an open airy glass-case in 
winter, where they may have free air admitted plentifully to 
them in mild weather, aud be at the same time screened from 
frost, they will thrive better than when more tenderly treated. 
They require to be shifted twice a year, 

IG. Mesembryanthemum Calamiforme; Quill It aved Fig 
Marigold. Siemless: leaves rouiidish, ascending, undotted, 
connate; flowers eighbstyled; petals very narrow, white, 
shining like silver in the sutIj void of scent, ojieuing about 
noon iu July, August, and September.— Native <>f fjie Cape 
of Good Hope. For its propagation and cullure, see the 
preceding spcck-s. 

17* Meserabryanlliemiim Digitatem ; Blunt-fcavcd Fig 
AJarigofd. Almost stemless: leaves alternate, round, blunt; 
flowers axillary, sessile,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
See the fifteenth species. 

18* MesembtYanthemum Fallens; Pale or Channel-leaved 
Fig Marigold. Leaves opposite, erubracing, distinct, oblong, 
lanceolate, acute, bluntly keeled; teats minute.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. See the fifteenth species. 

fVifh red Coroltns, 

19* Mesembryantheinum Papulosum ; Anguhr*slaiked Fig 
Marigold. Leaves opposite, distinct, ovate-spatulate; teats 
subglobular; calices angular, five-cleft; branches angular; 
root bieuniai; stem short, nearly the thickness of the little 
finger* The flowers have no scent, and are open from three 
to six in the afternoon* It flowers from April to October.^ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. For its propagation and 
culture, see the fifteenth species* 

20* Mesembryantbemum Cordifotiuin; Deartdeawd Fig 
Marigold* Leaves opposite, petioled, cordate; caliccs four- 
cleft; stem round; root perennial; stem rather shrubby^ 
2H 
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ilesliy, uprijgbtt inucli branched^ LOtmdi&li, smoolh^ covered, 
as well as the leaves and calix* with depressed dols, Jt flow¬ 
ers from May to September*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* If planted tn a south border, it will cover many feet 
of grouMcl, and flower and perfect seeds* 

2t, Mesembryanlhenmin Limpidum; Transparent Fig 
I^iarigold, Leaves opposite, spaliilaie, blunt, mtged : teats 
oblong; calictne Jealiets oblong, blunt, contracted in ihc 
iniddle; root annual; stems round, branching, purple, half 
a foot long or more, procumbent, the wfiole covered with icy 
blebs like the foiirtli species; flowers elegant, an inch and 
half in diameter, void of scent. It flowers in July, — Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, See the fiftli species, 

22. Mesemlnyaiitheiiium Bellicliflorum ; Dai&^-Jlowercd 
Fig Marigold. Slemlcss: leaves three-sided, linear, uudot- 
lec), toothed in tjiree rows tu the top; flowers solitary^ ter 
iniualing, tlie form and size of a Daisy, whitish with a tinge 
of purple, and streiiked with a purple line along the middle 
of each petal both within and without. They open about 
uooii, and appear from Jane to August*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. See I lie hfth species. 

2:L jMeseiiibrydntheniuiu Deltoides : Deftn-hared Fig 
Murigotd, Leaves deltoi^i, three-sidefi, toothed, uiidoltcd, 
distinct ; corollas pale purple, sweeUsuieliiug, not longer than 
the calix ; sianiiiiu white, upright, and forming: a cone; autljerLc 
yellow* There are three varieties, one wilh tlie flowers in a 
sort of umbel at liie ends of the branches, snjelliiig like May 
or White^thorn, pale pinjde, with only one row of petals, 
wliich are commonLy entire and blunt, but sometimes slightly 
CUT at I he end. In vs arm sveallier tlie flowers comiiiue open 
day and night* The second variety lius larger and paler 
tiovvers, rather inelining to violet, uml npjjearing three or 
four weeks later. The third variety has flowers smelling like 
those of tile IlHwIfioni, tncliniiig to violet-colour; they open 
in a ruorning as soou as the sun sliijies strongly npcu them* 
These varieties all ligree in hav ing trii|uetrous leaves shaped 
like the Greek delta A,of a smooth and even surlace, appealiug 
porous wlien held up to the light.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

24* Mesembryaiilliennnn Barbatinn; Bmrded Fig Mari¬ 
gold, Leaves suhovate, papulose, distinct, hoar<led at the 
tip* Tire least interior petals which surround the stcindria 
are white, 'I’hero are several varieties: Ihc first lias stems 
somewhat woody and slender. The flowers open when the 
sun shines from seven or eight in llie morning till noon, hut 
shut soon after noon aUliough the siui still shines* They 
open several days successively, and have a scarcely pereep- 
lible Hawthorn smell. The second vaiiely is sessile or stem- 
less the first and second year, hut afterwards acquires a low 
stem and resupine brauclies. The flowers come out later, 
namely in September and Oclober, they are so mew hat smaller, 
a pale purple icmling to pale violet, and shining, A tliiid 
variety niiglat he I alien for a younger plant of the other; how¬ 
ever, the enUings never protnule such thick and long leaves. 
It tknverii from J[ine to A “Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, lliis, as well as the Iwciilydii'lli, thirty first, llnrlV’ 
ninili. fifty-ninth* aiid sixtieth species will sometimes uhide 
ioverai vvinters, on n dry artiliciid rock, or upon llie tO[> or 
at the foot of a dry xvull. These plants thrive best in winter 
inn dry, light, airy stove or large glass case, not overstocked 
with pbuts, espeeiaHy Mich as cause watery vapours by cast¬ 
ing their leaves* The fltics shouid be gently worked in cold 
and damp weather, and Ihc plarits sfiould not be placed too 
near each otlier* f>ut ought to have as niiich free air as possible 
when the weather is dry ajid favourable, and should be 
watered only sparingly in cold weather. Those whiclr hold 


water within the centre should not be watered over the tops 
tn winter-time. 

2o. MesembryanlhemuQi Hlspiduui; Srisll^ Fig 
gold. Leaves cylindric, papulose, distinct; stem hkptd; 
peduncle very rugged downwards, rather to the sight than 
the tonch; calix awnless; flower sweet-smelhng, very like 
that in llie preceding species, from which perhaps it originally 
sprung, losing the heard of the JeaveSj and having it scat¬ 
tered over the stena. There are several varieties; one in which 
the globules are less protuberant in this than in the third 
hereafter mentioned, and more confluent, so that iho leaves 
appear wrinkled with them* The second variety is lower, 
more branched and upright, than the preceding; flowers pale 
purple. A tiiird variety with flowers of tlie same size, but of 
a pater colour. Tliis is very often in blooni; it opens its guy 
striated flowers lu the forenoon, which being numerous, make 
a flue ap)}earance when expanded, but are baDdsoniest the 
flrst time of opening, for llicy lose their gayest colours long 
before they fade quite away. It flowers the greatest part of 
the year.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope- See tlie pre¬ 
ceding species, 

20. Mesembryautheraum Villostim; Ilaijy stalked Fig 
Marigold. Leaves pubescent, connate, uudotted ; stem hairy; 
branches in pairs. 'JMie flowers are solitary, terruinating, 
rarely seen, opening only in the forenoon to a very warm sun. 
“Native of the Cope of Good Hope. For its propagation 
and culture, see the fifth species* 

27* Mesembryanthemum Bracleatnni; Bracleaied Fig 
Marigold. Leaves somewhat sabre-shaped, dotted, recurved 
at the tip; bractes embracing, broad, ovate, keeled; stem 
not very shrubby nor very thick, from a foot and half to two 
feet high ; brandies woody. The flowers smell like those of 
the flawthora, remaining from July to October in succession, 
and being open both day and night*—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope.—For its propagation and culture, see the fifth 
species. 

2fl. Meseinbryantliem um Scab rum; Rugged Fig Marigold. 
Leaves awl-shaped, distinct, muricate, dotted ail round un¬ 
derneath; caiices awmiess; stems woody, at bottom bay, the 
bfaiiches yellowish brown, procumbent; flowers solitary, (two 
or three,) violet purple and shining, but becoming paler, 
opening two or three limes before and after noon*—^Nativeof 
the Cape of Good Hope, Sec the fifth species. 

29, Mesembryanthemnm lleptans; Creeping Fig A/aj'i- 
gold. Leaves three-sided, acute, rugged; stem creeping* 
In the open air it will extend the brandies above a foot and 
half every way, and they will be firmly fixed to the ground 
by strong fibres nt every joinL“Native of the Cape of Good 
Jiopc. See the fifteenth species* 

39* Mcstmbryanthcinuin Emargiiiatuni ; Notch-Jloicered 
Fig Alarigold. Leaves awl-shaped, heaped, somewhat rug¬ 
ged; calices spiny; petals emargiiiate, shnibby but procum¬ 
bent. The flowers only expand at iioon when the sun is hot*'— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the fifteenth species, 

31. Mesenibryanlhcmuin Urieinututn; Idvokdeaved Fig 
Alarigoid. Joints of tlie stem leniiiuuted by connate, acumi¬ 
nate, dotted leaves, toothed .niiderneuih; stems slender, round. 
There arc several varieties*^—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. For its propagation and culture^ see the twenty-fourth 
species. 

32, Mesembryantheiiium Spinosum; Themt/Fig Marigold, 
Leaves fi'oui round three-sided, doited, distinct; thorns 
branched; flowers pale violet purjde, on slender* leafless, 
green peduncles* It is an upright thorny shrub.—N^ilivc of 
the Cape of Good Hope* For its propagalion and culture* 
see the fifth species. 
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■ , 88. Hoembd^aatfaeniuiii Tuberosum; Tuherom-rocted Fi^ 
JWff^U Leaves awl-sha|>edp papulose, distinct, patulous 
at the tip; root headed. This forms a low, much brauclied, 
ind ^pre^iDg shrub. It flowers about noon.—Native of the 
Cape, of Gom Hope, for its propagation and culture, see 
Ibe. fifth species. 

.94- MesembiTanthmum Tenuifolium; SUnder-hatied Fig 
itfoHgfoM. Leaves subflliform, smooth, distinct, longer than 
Iba mieniodes; stems procumbent; stems woody, prociim- 
bcQt; slender, round, with a yellowish bark; flowers at the 
coda of the. hraochea^ solitary, on long slender peduncles; 
they ue large, especially on young plants, pale scarlet, shin- 
jog, and appearing powdered with gold dust in full sun-shipe. 
Tb^ are abundant, and open several days successively about 
lUKMif capecialiy in June.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hcpe. .^e the fifth species. 

85.. Hesembiyanthemum Stipulaceutn; Upright Shrubby 
Fig Ma rigetd* Leaves subtriquetrous, compressed, curved 
iowflfda, wUed, distinct, heaped, margined at the base: 
plant upright, woody, firm, growing to a larger size than 
aost-of the species; flowers terminating in a sort of corymb, 
large, showy, and purple.—Nativeof tlie Cape of Good Hope. 
See the fifth species. 

36;. Mesembryan them urn Lseve; Upright White-wcoded 
Fig Marijgold* Leaves cyliudnc, blunt, embracing, even ; 
calioes five-cleft; segments oblong, blui^t—^Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. For its propagation and culture see 
the fifth species. ^ 

87. Meaembryauthemum Deflexum; Gmding Ftg I\Iari- 
gptd* Leaves three-sided, acute, glaucous; dots obsolete, 
jomewhat rugged; interiorcalicine segnieuts membranaceous. 
This is a very low/smali, spreading, or trailing shrub. It 
flowers from July to October.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Jlope.^ See the fifth species. 

88. MesembryantiLeinum Australe; Neiv Zealand Fig Ma- 
T^old* licaves subtriquetrous, small, dotted, connate, bUint- 
iin; stem round, creeping; peduncles bluntly aiicipital^ soli¬ 
tary.—Native of New Zealand, flowering in July and August. 

80. Mesembryanthemum Crassifolluni; Think-leaved Fig 
MwexgedA^ Leaves semicylindric, unclotted, connate, Ihrce- 
aidedattop; stem creeping, semicylindric. This is a haiid- 
aopie^ phot, with creeping steins a span long, thickly fur¬ 
nished with leaves; and the branches, which sometimes hang 
a full yard from the pot, are nalumlly prostrate and reptant, 
angular and elendcr.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
For its propagation and culture, see the flr'teentli species. 

40p Meseitibrya lithe mum Fakalum; Sickie-Uumd Fig Ma- 
tigalL Leaves somewhat sabre-shaped, curved inivard:^, 
dotted, distinct; branches round. It is a very low, buf^hy, 
divaricating, atmoat decumbent shrub, rarely above sin or 
eight inches high.—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope. Sec 
tu fifth species. 

41. Mesembryanthemum Glome return; Clusltred Fig 
VUor^golcf. Leaves roundish, compressed, dotted, distiuct; 
Stem paoicled, magy-flowered. This is a small, very bushy, 
and rather glaucous shrub, from $i\ inches to a foot higli. 
Itii a very variable little plant, but not in the le^st liuble to 
be taken for any other species; it assumes tbftcrenl appear¬ 
ances^ mccording to its treatment, and the diflerent stages of 
growth. The very luimerous beautiful purple flowcis, cciver- 
iDgthe whole plant, and produced every season, make a 
valnable species* It flowers from June to August.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. See the fifth species* 

4& Meiembryauthemum Brevifoliuin; Sh^rUhared Fig 
Marigcid, Leaves cylindric, very blunt, pupulo^e, spread¬ 
ing} branches diffused. This is a slender, branched, woody 


shrub, two feet high, or more. It assumes very different 
appearauecs, according to its age and the treatment it receives. 
In the full ground under a south wall, in a poor soil, tJie 
leaves will be above an inch in length and nearly semicyljn- 
dric, aud the young shoots will be covered with pilescent 
]>apu]£e, pointing downwards, and appearing In a microscope 
like minute hooks of glass or ice. Whereas the leaves in (he 
stove, when not luxuriant, are seldom a quarter of an Inch in 
length, and the papuhe are not pilescenL—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. See the fifth species. 

43^ IVIesembryanthemum Lorenm; Lealhety-iaialfied Fig 
Marigold. Leaves sciincylinclric, recurved, heaped, gibbous 
at the inner base, ajid connate; stem pendulous.—-Native pf 
the Cape of Good Mope, See the (iftli species, 

44, Mcsembryaniheijuiiu Filamentosum; Thready Fig 
Marigold. Leaves equitatcrally triangular, acute, somewhat 
dotted aud coiniale; angles rugged; branches hexangular; 
plant trailing on (he ground ; floweri> purple, pretty, not showy. 

46, Mesembryantheuium Acinaciforme; Cimetar-leaved Fig 
Afarigoid, Leaves cimetar-shaped, undotted, connate, rug¬ 
ged at the angle of (he keel; petalslunceobte ; flowers large, 
three inches in diameter, Imiidsome, of a very vivid sinning 
purple; branches three quarters of a yard, or a yard, long. 

4G* Mesembryanthemum Forficatnm ; Forked Fig Mari^ 
gold. Leaves cimetai*shaped, blunt, undotted, connate, 
rhoruy at the tip, aiicipital. Tliis is a decumbent plant, and 
almost herbaceous whilt^ young, but becoming shrubby by age, 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the filUt species. 

47, Mesembryanthemum Spectabile; Showy or Great Pur^ 
ple-Jlowkred Fig MorigohU Leaves perfoliate, very long, 
glaucous, dotted, quite entire, three-sided, awl-shaped at 
the tip; stem woody, ascending; shrubby, not erect; flow¬ 
ers solitary, very large and spacious, bright purple, making 
a fine contrast with the very glaucous leaves and deep brown 
branches.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See the first 
species. 

rr/f/i ydloio C<yrollaft^ 

48, Mesembryanthemum Edule; Eaiabk Fig Marigold* 
Leaves equilalerally triangular, acute, strict, iindotted, con¬ 
nate, snbserrate at ihe keel; stem ancipital; flowers three 
inches in diameter, yellow, shining in the sun; capsule eight 
and sometimes len or eleven celled* It is called Hottentots' 
Figs, being eaten by the Hottentots, and also by the Dutch 
inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4£). Meseinbryanllremum Bicolorum; Twfycoloured Fig 
Marigold. Leaves awl-shaped, even, dotted, distinct; stem 
frulescent; corollas two-coloureil. Shrubby, two feet high, 
— Native oflhe Cape of Good Hope, See llie fifth species. 

£jfl* Mcsembryaiitheinum Aureuijj; Golden Fig Marigold.^ 
Leaves cylindric, tlnee-sided, dotted, distinct; pistils black 
purple. Shrubby, scarcely capable ofsupporting itself upright 
w'hen tall.—Native of the Cape of Good IJcpe, See the fifth 
species. 

51. ftlesembryaDthemum Serratum; Serrate-leaved Fig 
Marigold. Leaves awLshaped, three-sided, dotted, indis¬ 
tinct, serrate backwards at tlie angle of the keel. This is an 
elegant species, three quarters of a yard in height, with woody 
stems not so thick as the litlle finger, and not much btanchecij 
procumbent, covered with an ash-co!oured bark; flowers on 
the upper branches, solitary, lerminating, large, of an elegant 
yellow colour. They open several times from eight in the 
luotuing to three or four in the afternoon, if the sun slfines, 
an<l have a little smell. Dilleiiius received it from Hotlaad^ 
and gives a caution constantly to raise young pluuts, because 
the old ones are very apt lo perish: and it is probably for 
want of atlegdiog to this caution, lhat this species can hardly 
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be found in any of our collections*—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, See live fifth species* 

52. Meseoibryanthemuni Mkaus; Gliiterin^ Fig Mari¬ 
gold. Leavessubeylindric, papulose, distinct j stem rugged ; 
flowers large, concave; the narrow middle petals nest tlie 
white filamenta being very dark, by which it is easily distin- 
gnisbed from all the other sorts. It varies with smaller flow¬ 
ers.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

53. Mesembryanlheinuin Grossum: Gout^ Ftg Marigold. 
Leaves subcylijidric, ehisiered, papulose; trunk tbickeued at 
the base; branches difl'used, smooth*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

54, Mosembryaiitheraum Braebiatum; Three-forktd Fig 
Marigold. Stem and leaves cylindric, papulose; branches 
tricholoaious,—Native of t!ie Caj>e of Good Hope, 

55, Meseinbryanthemum Rostratuni; Heron-beaked Fig 
Marigold. Stem less : leaves semicylifidric, connate, exter¬ 
nally tubercled, Dillenius remarks that this species is distin¬ 
guished from all others by the central leaves being long and 
narrow, not ill represeuling a iieron's hill,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, See the fifteenth species. 

5(J, Mesembryanthem urn Conipactuin; Doited ihtcli-leaved 
Fig Marigold* Stcmless ; leaves connate, dotted, half round, 
three-sided at the tip, somewhat reflex, sharp; flowers sessile; 
calix subcyliudric, si.x-cleft.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

57. Mesembryantliemunj Veruculatmii; Spit-leaved Fig 
Leaves tliree-sided, cylindric, acute, connate, 
bow^d, undotted, distinct; stem shorter, thickish; flowersfila- 
jneiilose; where they are vvhite^ lliey shine with a silvery 
brigblnesa In the sun, but in the middle next the stamina 
they are slightly tinged with yeHow^ and sliinc less. They 
are scentless, and open two or three limes in the day-time 
only*—Native of the Capo of Good Hope, 

58* Mesembryaulhemuiii Molle; Soft Fig Marigold. 
Leaves three-sided, connate, erect, glaucous, undotled ; 
branches haif round; peduncles axillary, compressed.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

59. Mesembryanlbemum Glaucum ; Glancous-kaved Fig 
Maiigold. Leaves ihree-sided, acute, dotted, indistinct; 
caliciue leaflets ovate-eordatc ; stems a foot and half high, or 
more, woody; flowers large, pale yellow or sulphur-coloured 
Dll both sides, sometimes slightly tinged with red on the out¬ 
side. They remain expanded only a few hours, and contract 
about noon; but open several times, and have a succession 
during the summer rnontbs. It is a strong upright shrub*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See the twenty-fourtli 
species. 

GO. Mesembryanthemum Corniciilatum; Horned Fig Ma¬ 
rigold. Leaves three-sided, scmicyliudric, rugged-dotted, 
with a raised line above the base, and connate; stems half 
erect or reclining* scattered, round at lop. The flow^ers 
continue some days* and expand about noon*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, See the twenty-fourtli species* 

fiL MesembryaDthemum Pinnalifidum; Pinnated Fig 
Marigold. Leaves flat, oblong, pinnalifid; root auiiual, 
not much branched* of short duration. The whole ]>Jaiit is 
sprinkled over with glittering particles like the Ice Plant, to 
which it bears some affinity in its duration.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, See the Aral species. 

62* Mesembryanthemum Sessilifforum ; SeSAile-Jlowe^'ed Fig 
MarigGld. Leaves flat, spatulate* both these and the stems 
papulose; branches divaricate; flowers sessile. Annual,— 
Native of I he Cape of Good Hope* See the first species. 

63, Mesembryanthemum Tortuosum; Twisted-leaved Fig 
Marigold, Leaves flattish^ oblong-ovate* subpapillose, olus- 
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tered* connate; calices three-leaved* twe-komed; stem ^horb 
thickish.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the fint 
species, 

64. Mesembryanthemani Glabrum; Smoofkdetned Fig 
Ma rigo Id* Lea v C3 era bracing* distinct, spat idate, very amootli; 
peduncles the length of the leaves; calices bemisphericaL 
Annual.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the first 
speciej. 

65. Mesembryanlhemnni Helianthoides; Spatuta^aved 
Fig Marigold, Leaves spatulate, flat, even; peduncles very 
long; calices flat at the base, angular, AnouaL—Native m 
the Cape of Good Hope* See the first species. 

66. M eserabryanthem urn Pomeridiamiin ; Great-Jiowared 
Fig Marigoidm Leaves oblong-ovate, subtriquetrotis* gib¬ 
bous, rauientaceous-hispid; calicine segments leaf-sbap^; 
root annual; stem herbaceous, a span high* scarcely thicker 
tban a gcose-quilL—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See 
the first species. 

67. Mesembryanthemum Echmatum; Echinated F^ Ma¬ 
rigold. Leaves oblong-ovate* subtriquetrous, gibbous* rameii- 
taceous, hispid | calicine segments leaf-shaped.—Native oC 
rhe Cape of Good Hope, 

68. Mesembryanlhcnflum Ringens; Ringent Fig 

Almost stemless; leaves ciliate-toothed, dotted. There are 
several varieties of this species. That called the Dog-chap 
Fig Marigold is stemless while young* but acquires by age 
considerable trailing woody stems, with large showy yellow 
flowers, opeuing in the afternoon, and closing in the evening. 
The Cat-ciiap Fig Marigold is entirely sessile, of a whitish 
glaucous colour; corolla golden-coloured within, not having 
die tii^ge of red, yellow with a tinge of red on the outside* 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

69. Mesembryanthemum Dolabriforme ; Hatchet-leaved 
Fig Marigold. Stenffess: leaves hatchet-shaped, dotted. 
This is a low plant at first, hut grows larger and stronger; 
seeds small like sand,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
See the fifteenth species. 

76. McscmbryaiUiicmum Difforine; Variom*lfaved Fig 
Marigold. Stemtess: leaves diiTorm, doited* connate,— 
Native of Ike Cape of Good Mope. See the fifteenth speciea, 

71. Mesembryanthemum Ai bid uni; White Fig Marigoid* 
Sienilcss: leaves tliree-sided, quite entire. —Native of lh« 
Cape of Good Hope, 

72. Mesembryautliemum Linguiforme; Tongue-leamd Ftg 
Marigold* Sleodess: leaves longue-shaped, thicker at on^ 
edge* uadotted. The leaves of this species in all the varieties 
are not decussated, but lie in the same oblique plane,—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 

73. Mesembryanthemum Fugioiiiforme; DoggerdeatfedFig 
Marigold. Leaves alternate, clustered* awl-shaped, three^ 
sided, very long, undotled. This species grows up into a 
stem an inch and more in thickness* and two or three feet in 
height* It flowers from May to August,—Native of tlie Cape 
of Good Hope, 

grerfi Corollas, 

74. Mesembryantberaum Viridiflorum ; Green-JlotoeredFig 
Marigold. Leaves semicylindric* papulose, hairy; ealicea 
five-clefi, hirsute*—Native of the Cape, 

75. IMesenibryaiitheiniira Capillare* Leaves connate^ rounds 
papulose; stem upright; branchlets one-flowered* filiform* 
smooth,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mespilus; a germs of the class 1 cosandria* order Fentagv* 
niu, —G ENETtic Ch ATiACTEK. Calix: perianth one-lc a fed, 
concave, spreading, five-cleft, permanent. Corolla: petals 
five, roundish* concave, mserted into the calix. Stamina r 
fikmenta twenty, awl-shaped* inserted into the calls; antheme 
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simple^ PiafiU germen inferior; styles five, simple, erect; 
srigmas beaded. Pericarp: berry clabitlar, utnblJicated/> 
closed by Ibe converging culix, but almost perforated by tbe 
navel. Seedas five, bony, gibbous. Odserre. The genera 
of Cratt^uSf S<>rbus, and Mc&pilttSt are so very nearly allied 
as scarcely to be distinguished, except by llic number of styles. 
The leaves in Sorbua are pinDate, in Crai^gm angular, and 
in Meapilua commotily entire. Essential Charactee, 
Calix: nve-cleft. Pitais: five, Berrp: inferior, five-seeded. 
—All the plants of this genus are hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air in England, and some of them are very orna¬ 
mental plants for gardens, where, during the season of their 
flowering, they will make a fine appearance; and again In 
autumn, when their fruit are ripe, they will afford an agree¬ 
able variety, and their fruit will be a food for deer and birds; 
cbitnps of each sort planted in different parts of the garden 
are exceedingly ornamental. The American kinds arc usually 
propagaled in liie nurseries, by grafting or budding them upon 
the Common White Thorn, but the plants so propagated will 
never reach half the size of those which are propagated by seeds; 
so that those plants should always be chosen whicli have not 
been grafled or budded, but are upon their own roots. But 
there are many who object to raising the plants from seeds, 
ou account of their seeds not growing tbe first year, as well 
as on accoont of the tediousness of their growth aRerwards: 
but where a person can furuish himself with the fruit in autumn, 
and take out the seeds soon after they are ripe, pulling them 
into the ground tbimediakly, the plants will come up ihe 
following spring. If they are kept clean from weeds, and in 
very dry weather supplied wilh water, they will nmke good 
progress; but if they are planted in Ilie places where they are 
to remain, after two years' growth from seeds, they will suc¬ 
ceed much better than when the jilants are of greater age; 
the ground should be w'ell Irene lied, and cleauseci from the 
roots of all bad ueedi^. The best time to transplant them is 
in autumn, when tlieir leaves fall off; they should be con- 
slantJy kept clean from weeds, and if the ground belwcen tfie 
plants is dug every winler, it will greatly encourage ibe growth 
of tbc plants, so that if they are cleaned three or four limes 
in the summer, it will be sufficient. All the sorts of Mespi- 
lus and Cratsgus will take, by budding or grafting upon eacit 
other; they will also take upon tlic Quince, or Pear stocks, 
aud both these will take upon the MefiUrs; so llmt these 
bate great affiaity with each otlicr.^-The species are, 

1, Mespilus Pyracantba; Pi'ergre^n Tharn or i\h:spiius. 
Thorny: leaves lauccolate-ovate, crenafe; calices tff llie fruit 
blunt. This is a bushy irregular shrub; flowers white, scarcely 
larger than those of Elder.—Native of the soiifh of Lurope. 

2, Mespilus Gerinauica; Dutch Mediar. Unniiued: leaves 
lanceolate, tomentose undernf^atli ; flowers sessile, soblarv. 
This is a small or mtddie-sized branch ins; iree. 'lliere are 
several varieties: that called the Dutch Medlar, bearing iIjc 
largest fruit, is now generally cultivated ; but llie NoUingham 
Medlar is of a much quicker aud more poignant taste. The 
other varieties are uow liuk noticed.—Native of liie south of 
Europe, and in Asia, 

3, Mespilua Arbutifolia; Arbviusdeaved AienpUns, Un¬ 
armed : leaves lanceolate, crenute, toinentose utideimath ; fruit 
smalL roundish, a little compressed, purple when ripe. It 
varies with red, black, and while fiuit, uiid seldom rises more 
than,five or six feel high in Virginia, where it is found iji moist 
woods^ 

4# Mespilus Amelanchier; Afphte Affspilttfi. Unarriicd; 
leaves oval, serrate, hirsule uiiderneatli; stems slender, three 
or four feet high. The wood of thm shrub is veiy hard, and 
the bark black. The flowm are white, and larger tkiii in 
76, 


those of the other species. The fruit is good to cat; sw^cef, 
and reputed wholesoinc* The name Araelanchior is derived 
from Amilajichos, as it is called in Provence, on account of 
the berries having the (aste of honey.—Native of the south of 
Europe. 

Mespilus Chamac-Mespilus; B^sisrd Quince or Mes- 
pilus. Unarmed: leaves oval, acutely serrate, smooth ; flow¬ 
ers corymb capitate; stalk smooth, four or five feet high; 
fruit small, red.—Native of tlie Pyrenees, the mountains of 
Austria, arnl found by Ray on the higher parts of Mount 
Jura, near Geneva. 

0. Mespilus Canadensis; Snowp Alespiius* Unarmed: 
leaves ovate-oblong, smooth, serrate, sharpish. A low shrub. 
—Native of Canada and Virginia. 

7i Mespilus Japonica ; Japan Mcspiltts, Unarmed : leave* 
oblong, blunt, serrate at the lip, lomeiilose underneath. 
This is a large lofty tree. The fruit seems rather to be a 
pome, with from one to five cells; aud tfie taste of it ap- 
proaebes to that of the ijpple; it is ripe in May and June,—- 
Native of Japuij, 

G. Mespilus Coloiicasicr; D/rarf MespJus. Unarmed r 
leaves ovate, quite entire, sharpish, lomentose umlcmeath; 
gerininii smooth ; berries two-seeded, or three-scecled. This 
is a low spreading shrub, uol more than Iwo or three feet 
high.—Nalivc of many parts of Europe and Siberia. 

I?* Mespilus Touiciitosa; Qumcc-ltai^ed Mespiins, Un¬ 
armed r leaves ovate, quite cTklire, blunt, toiiieiitose under¬ 
neath : genuiua woolly ; berries live-seeded; stalk smooth, 
about eight feet high. The fruit is large and roundish, and 
of a fine red colour wiieu ripe. It llnwers in April and May. 

Messerschmidia ; a geuus of the class Peutandria, order 
Monogynia.—GSvNEtllcf Character. Caiix : perianth 
one-leafed, five parted; segnjcnis sublinear, erect, pennanent. 
Corolla : ouc-petalkd, funnel-form; lube eyiindric, rude, 
longer than the calix, globular at tlie base; border five-cleft, 
plaifed, membranaceous al tlie sides; throat naked. Stamina: 
hlamenla five, minute, in Ihe lower part of Ihe tube; antherai 
asvl-sliaped, upright, wilhiu the middle of the tube. Putih 
gennen subovale; style cyliiidric, very short, permanent; 

^ stigma capitate, ovate. Pericarp: berry dry, auberoiis, cylin- 
] driC'Tonuded, vvitlj a retuse uinhilicus, surrounded tvilb four 
\ blunt teeth, bipartile. Stcd!^: two, within each part of the 
I pericarp, oblong, bony, incurved, outwardly rounded, in^ 
] wardly angular. EssKNTtAL Character. Corolla: fuji- 
j nel-form, with a naked throat. Berrp: subeious, bipartite^ 

I each lwo*seedetL——The species arc, 

1. Messerschmidia Fruticosa. Sicin shrubby; leaves peli- 
oled ; corollas salver-shaped. This is a lall, rugged, rougli- 
haired, branching shrub, with llie branches panicled at the 
top.—Native of the Canary Islands* 

,2. Messerschmidia Argui^ia. Stem lierhaceous; leaves 
sessile; corollas funnel shaped; root creeping; stern upright, 
a span high ; corolla white.—Native of Siberia* 

Mc$ua: a genus of the class Moiiadelphia, order Poiyaiw 
dria.— Generic Character. Culh' : perianth four¬ 
leaved; leaflets ovate, coDcave, blunt, pcimanenl, the two 
outer smaller ones opposite, CarvUa: petab four, rcUise, 
waved. Stamlaa: fiktmenlu numerous, capillary, the length 
of Ihe corolla, coinialc at the huso into a pitcher; utHherai 
ovaic- Pistil: gcrmeii ronritlish; slyle cyUndric; stigma 
ihickisK, concave* Pericarp: nut roundish, acumiimlc, with 
four JonaiiLidinal raised sulures. Serd: single, roundish, 
Essential Character. Calix: simple, four-leaved. 
Corolla: four-pelalled. one. Kill: four-cornered, 

one-seeded.——Tlie only knowu species is, 

1. Mesua Fcrrea. Rheede says, it is much cultivated in 
2 1 
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Matabar^for tbe beauly of the flowers^ whicJi come out iliefej 
iti July and Au^uat; and that it bears fruit lu six yrars i 

from the nuft continuing frequently to bear during three * 

centuries. He d^'seribes it us a very large tree, spreadinp 
like the Linie^ with floivers the size and shape of llie Wild ' 

Rose or Sweet Britain, but with only four white petals; fruit 

wbeJi it begins to ripen smooih and greenish, but rufous anil 
v^rinhled when ripe, with a rind tike that of the Chestnut, 
and three or four kernels within, the shaf^e and siie, sub¬ 
stance ajvl taste of Chestnuts. 

Metrosidefos: a genns of the class Tcosandrta, order Mo- 
nogynta.— Generic Character. Caitjc: perianth one- 
leafedj five-cleft, half superior* CVoWa: petals five, con¬ 
cave, nearly sessile, deciduous* Stamina: very long, stand¬ 
ing out, free or separate; aulherse incumbent. Pistil: ger- 
nien turbinate, fastened to the bottom of the culix; style 
filifornVh erect; stigma simple, small, scarcely dilatecL Peri¬ 
carp: capsule three-celled, (sometimes four celled,) three* 
valved, el lines rour*vaived,) partly covered with the 

belly of lire caJix. Sced9: very numerous, when unripe 
linear, chafiy; vrhen ripe very few, rounded or angular. 
Essential Character, Calix : five-cleft, half superior. 
PetalsStamina: very long, standing out. Stigma: 

aiiuple. Capsule: three-celled.-Tbe species are, 

1, Metrosideros Htspida. Leaves opposite, cordate at the 
base, embracing; brajichlets, peduncles, and calices hispid; 
flowers yellow, with a wnde^spreading stamiua. This is a 
magnificent species.—Native of New South Wales* 

2> Mestrosidcros Floribunda. Leaves opposite, petioled, 
ovate lanceolate; panicle brachiate; pedicels umbelled ; flow^ 
ers white.—Native of New South VVales* 

B. Metrosideros Costata. Leaves opposite, petioled, linear- 
lanceolate, acuminate, oblique; panicle brachiate, decom¬ 
pound ; pedicels subumbelled; flowers white, larger than those 
of tbe preceding species,—Native of New South Wales. 

4, Metrosideros Dtftdsa. Leaves opposite, ovate, veined, 
smooth on both sides; paniclesaxillary or terminating; pedh 
cels opposite.—Nulive of New Zealand, 

6* Metrosideros Villosa. Leaves opposite, ovate, veined, 
pubescent underneath; thyrsc axillary or tcrmiuaiing, oppo¬ 
site, villose ; flowers sessile, clustered* This strongly resem¬ 
bles the preceding species.“Nativc of Otalieife. 

B* Metrosideros Florida. Leaves opposite, oljova1e*oblong, 
veined, smooth; Ihyrse terminating; catices turbinate, naked. 
—Native of New Zealand. 

7* Metrosideros Glamulifera* Leaves opposite, ovate, 
iicited-vcined, pubescent underneatii; heads lateral, pedun* 
eled, both they and the hractes fomentose. This species is 
slightly aromatic*—Native of New South Wales. 

B, Metrosideros Augustifolia. Leaves opposite, linear* 
lanceolate, naked; peduncles axillary, umbetled; bractes 
lanceolate, smooth, deciduous,—Native of tbe Cape of Good 
Zlopc. 

t). Metrosideros Ciliata, Leaves scattered, alnioat oppo¬ 
site, elliptic, blunt, coriaceous, subcitiate at the base; co¬ 
rymbs terminating, hairy; flowers large, handsome, of a deep 
red colour,—Native of New South Wales, 

IQ. Metrosideros Linearis. Leaves scattered, Imear, cban- 
nelled, acute, becoming rigid ; flowers lateral, clustered, ses¬ 
sile.—Native of New South Wales* 

11. Metrosideros Lancculata. Leaves alternate, lanceolate, 
mucronate; flowers lateral, clustered, sessile, pubescent* 
This ts a beautiful shrub,—Native of New South Wales, 

12* Metrosideros Salfgna, Leaves alternnte, lanceolate, 
attenuated to bolhends, inucronate; flowers lateral, clustered, 
sessile, spioolli,-^Native of New South Wales. 


19. Metrosideros Capitata, Leaves scattered, obovatt, 
ihucrunulate; heads terminating; calices and biaiicttIctsMtyr 
—Native of New South Wales* 

AJeutangs llie name of a flower rnucli catreined by ibe 
Chinese, and whicli they call King of riowefs* It i* 
than our rose, and resembles it in figure, but is more 
It falls sfiort of the rose m fragrance, but exceeds it m Imoly. 

It has tio prickles, and its colour is a mixiure of while wtlh 
piiiq>le, blit so as to incline most to white, niwighao^elkirtw 
they arc found of a reddish and of a yellow colour* - ^Hie Itec 
it grows upon is not unlike our Alder tree, and is ciJilirated 
with great cart all over tbe vast empire of China* bemg «ore*»rf 
in the summer time with a shade to defend it frain the acorcln 
ing beams of the sun. 

Metereon. See Daphne, 

MicCf arc highly destructive to several sorts of gardeb cr6^ 

' such us peas, beans, &c. in the early spring; and lettoc^ 
melons, and cucumbers, in frames in tbe winter aeasoo* It 
is supposed aho that the destruction of^rain after it in 

in some Seasons very great, owing to the field mwo Whioli 
mine tbeir way very quickly under newly ploughed lands wear 
the surface, and devour, or remove and boa^ up, Ibe seed. 
Hence the tussocks of wheat, s*en to arise in many fielthf 
are produced from the granaries of these diminutive animftls; 
which, when tliey are accidentally destroyed, grows into a 
tuft, and have been found to contain nearly a handful 
It is also asserted that they feed much on the young fslanls 
as they arise from tbe seed, and multiply very fast about limt 
time* Tbeir habitations are detected by smM mounds of 
earth being thrown up, on or near the apertures of tlieir 
: dwellings, or of the passages which lead to their nesta nnd 
granaries; by fottowing the course of which, they md tbidr 
progeny may be found and destroyed, ll is found that nctifm 
when sown, as well as garden beans and pefis, nreJiRblelO 
be dug up or devoured by these voracious little aDiinale» 
which may be destroyed by traps bailed with oheeac, uitd 
also by the poisonous substance usually called xut vomica, 
which should be finely rasped down, and mixed with somu 
sort of mral, or other similar niaterial of which they iire foiult 
but the easiest, cheapest, and most eflVctunl mode of exttf^ 
pating these little plunderers, is to encourage the breed of 
owls, so active in the pursutl of nocturnal vermin, luid dll 
. that account so useful 1o the gardener and farmer, wltotirveiv 
theless still inconsiderately permit their servants and children 
to destroy their eggs, and torture and kill their c&Uow young* 

, See Vermin, 

Michatiaiai a genus of the class Octandria, order Moito- 
; gynia.—G eneric Character. Catix: perianth one^ 
leafed, sixteen-parted; segments lanceolate, unequal, the 
^ alternate ones reversed. Coro//a/one-petalled, wheel-shapcdt 
I etgbl-parlcd, larger than the calix; segments tinear-tauveo^ 

; late, spreading very much, revDlnie at the tip: nectary eight* 
valved, staminrferous. Stamina ; filameuta eight, awl-sha|mt 
]>ernianeT)t; antheru^ linear, very long, pressed close lo Ihe 
■ styled Pistii: gennen inferior, turbinate; style coinmrmr, 
i permanent; stigma eight-parted; segments aw^l-sbaped, mo* 
lute* Pericarp: capsule turbinnlo, truncated, eifbl*eelkd» 

- vaivciess; cells rhombed* Seeds: very numemia, adiftlL 
• oblong, inserted into the receptacles. ESSENTIAL Cha*- 
Bacter. Calix: sixteen-parted. Corat/a: wheeUabRped^ 
, eight-parted* Neciat'y: eigbt-valved, shnniniferous, C<sp~ 

, sulsa: eight-celled, many*sccded.-Tbe only known 

cies is, 

K Michauxia Campanuloidcs; Eeugh-leared Michamtkt* 
, Stem simple, panicled when in flower, upright, hetbtccon»^ 
rough-haired^ grc^ib Hvo feet high, the thickness of the litUe 
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The feeds heve not ripened in tbi:» country : »o that, 
beingabHimUl pbot, weceimot keep h at present, tt requites 
the pniteMoli of the green-house.—Native of the Levant, 

JlnMeMi; m gemn of the ctass Pofyandria, order Polygv- 
Bit BRIO Gbaractrr. Caiix: perianlh three leaved, 
letHef* peCxI-lorni, ofdongi conoave, deciduous, Corfltia: 
petalcflnmi, lunceolate; the outer ones larger, Sfamina: 
mimertta'my tnOny, awt-abaped, vtry short; anther® erect, 
flcuto. Piifil: germiiid numerous, imbricate, in a long spike; 
Slytea none; stigniai reflex^ blunt Pericarp: berries (ber 
rM Mpsultis) as many, globular, one-celled, haif-bivalved; 
teoordiiig to Omrlner, dispersed In a mceme- S^eds: four, 
(Anm two to eight, accordmg to Gaertncr,) convex on one 
side, ingultir ott the other- Observe. It differs from 
mtdtM in the taomber of seeds, and in the soOuess of the peri¬ 
carp. fisMKTi&t Character, three-leuved, 

Pett^ r liateeib iterTrei; many, four-seeded. - The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1- Micbelia ChBinpaca, Leaves lanceolate. This is a lofty 
tree, %tth a trank as large as a man can compass, covered with 
a thick asfa-^loured bark; flowers on ihe extreme twigs^ axil- 
hty, on thick upright peduncles an inch and half in length, 
And having a Tcry fragnnt smelL—Native of the East Indies. 

5- Mkihelia Tqampaca. Leaves lanceolate, ovate.—Native 
of the £aVI Indies. 

MierepUE: a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Polyga- 
mil Neeeuarin.—G eneric Character, CaHx: coinmon. 
Inferior five-leaved; leafleU thin, small, obsolete; inlerior 
Vtrj Urge, five-leaved; leaflets loose, distinct, heltnet-shipped, 
compressed, converging lotigtludhmlJy by Die nuirgtn, Co- 
ndfar miDpound often hermaphrodites in the disk, and five 
females In the circuit; proper of the hermaplirodite onc- 
5>etlilte(l, fimnd-form, five-toothed, erect; of the female none, 
AMhiA; in the hermaphrodites; filamcubi five, bristlc- 
sbiped, very short; antherte cylindric, tubular, the length 
of the eoroLiet. Ptsfi7: lu the bermapbrodites; germeii 
ohsolele; style filifonn, longer than the stamina; stigma 
dinolete. la the females; germen obovatc, compres^^ed, 
Within each idle of the common inner calrx; style from the 
timer ride of the germen, bristle-shaped, bent in towards the ; 
hennapbrodhPS, the length of the calix ; sligm» two parted,' 
slender, acuminate. Pt^icarp: none; calix unchanged, but 
the inner one larger, Indurated. Seeds: of the herrnaphro^ 
dites, none; of the females, solitary, obovatc, included iu the 
proper hafiet of the inner calix; down none. Iteceptnr/e: 
with ahdtp very small chaffs, se^iarating the seeds of the 
females, but not the florets of the disk* Essential Cha¬ 
racter. CaHx: Cftlicled. of the corolla, none, 

Jl»ret* wrapped up in the ealicinc scales, Down: 
none. Rtcepfavte: c\mSy. -The species are, 

1. Klicropus'9upmus; *iVailing Mtcropus. Stem procum¬ 
bent ; leaves iti pairs, It ts au annua) plant. The roots ^^end 
outveveiul trallbg stalks, six or eight inches long.—Native 
of Portugal, Spain, Italy, and the Levant* This is some- 
limei preserved in gardens for Uie beauty of its silvery leavei^. 
If the Meds be sown in autumn, or permitted to scatter, the 
tditlU win come up iu the spring, and require only to be 
aept clekn from we^s, and thinned where they are too close* 
Whea the teeds are sown in the spring, they seldom grow the 
first'year. 

R. Htcropns Erectes. Stem upright; catices toothless; 
ftoweri tolilaiy. TJiis also is an annual.—Native of Spain, 
France, and the Levant, 

MiMdta: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Digynia. 
-4>BKER1€! Character. Caiix: periamb fivedeaved; 
htfietA obloiig, permanent. Cf?roUu: none* Stamina: fila¬ 


ments five, filiform, the length of the calix, inserted Into the 
receptacle; anilier® suhglobular, Inin. Pistif; germen 
snpf^rior* subglobiilar, cchinuted; styles two, very short, 
divaricating; simple, acute. Pcftearp: dru|)e dry, 

tonaceous, thin, echinated. Seed: nut rouiiilfsh, smooth, 
wiili a single kernel. Essential Chauactek* Cafix: 
five leaved, spreudin?* Cvt'cl/a: none* Dtupe: dt 7 , echi- 
na^ed.' ■ The oolv known s|>ecies is, 

1* Microtea Debiiis. Stem herbacei^us, branched, diffused, 
almost upright, striated, smooth.—Native of mo^t of the 
West India Islands. 

Jfiegia; h genus of the class Triandria, order Mono;:yuia+ 
“Generic Character* Catix: glume onetiowered, 
two'valved; valves ovate, concave, nerved; iqqier valve 
shorter, blunt; lower a little longer, sharpish. Coroiia: two- 
valved; valves ventricose, nerved ; outer ovute, blunt within, 
and longer than tlie calicine valve; inner oblong, compressed 
at the tip, sharpish, Ibe edges convoluted, longer than the 
outer, wilhrn thu upfier calicine valve; nc^clary one leafed, 
ovate, gibbous at the back, somewhat compressed, acute, 
even, thick, suberous, thinner al the tip and edges, shorter 
than the corolla, opposite to Ihe larger corolline glume, 
iuvoiviug the germeu* Sfommo : filanieiiia three, caplliaiy, 
longer limn the corolla; uutherai oblong, acute. Pistii: 
germeii oblong, sulilriquelrous, within the‘nectary; slvle 
simple, capillary, longer llian the corolla; stigmas two, capit- 
lary. Pericarp 2 none. Seeds: single, oblong, triqTietrons- 
rouuded, rolled up in the nectary, inclosed within the per¬ 
manent calix and corolla. Essential CHARAcTiiH. Ca/U, 
one-flowered; aud Corotht two valved. Aectaty: oue- 
valvetl, involving the genneil* Seed: triqiietrous-nmnJed, 

included within the calix, corolla, and nectary--The only 

known species is, 

1. Miegia Maritima. Hoot creeping; culms half a foot 
high, covered with leaves, branched al the lop; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, striaied, acute, rigid ; panicle terminating, conlracted 
into an ovate spike,—Native of the sandy coasts of Oayeiiue 
and Guiana* 

Mignonette. See Peseda, 

Mildeutf is comtiioii to all kinds of grain in every kind of 
soil or Situation, whether sheltered or exposed; and in all 
possible circ urn stances. All plants, whether cultivated or 
spontaneous, appear to be erpiaily liable to ii. Jt has been 
attributed to logs and dew's, to Die vicinity of rivers and of 
stagnant waters, to the putrid elfinvia of animal or vegetable 
substHJices, to late frosts, and to the II?ivl>erry-tree; but upon 
no better foiindalion than mere conjecuirc. It attacks the 
blades and stems of corn, which it covers with a powder of the 
colour of the rust of iron, when al the height of I heir vege¬ 
tation. High and venliluted situations are perhaps most likely 
to admit of a remedy, but are equally liable with low grounds. 
Plentiful rains sometimes wash it almost entirely away, so that 
the grain suffers but little in the end. Late crops have gene¬ 
rally suffered most, says Mr, Lambert, but there have been 
instances of the reverse* Others say that low lands and 
sheltered situations have suffered mo»t; but iJiis has been 
jierhaps altrlbutable to the wheat growing more luxiiriatilJyp 
from its situation, tliaii the stamijia of the land could support 
when it was arriving at maturity ; to which may be added, a 
waut of ventillalion, A huge crop may be consi<fered a cause 
of mildew; for an unfavourable season, or a want of staininn 
in the land, may check Die vegetable mucilage before the 
corn is completely filled, and thereby produce a predisposition 
to mildew* No difference ts observed in new and old seed, 
where the situations tiave been similar. The first cause of 
mildew appears to be a predisposition in the wheat, wliich 
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predUpoaitioji is creaUd by a decrease of mucilage in Ibe 
straw, which allows the watery particles to insinuate them¬ 
selves, and still further check the circulation of the juices 
in the stem that are necessary to the perfection of the grain, 
and bad before become languid from the unkindness of the 
season, or the feebleness of the soil. When the watery particles 
have insinuated themselves, the straw becomes discoloured, 
and probably a complete putrefaction would immediately 
succeed, if it were not prevented by a eirculatiou of air. At 
all times^ during their growth, the straw of barley and oats 
appears to have sufficient mucilage in itself to resist the effects 
of the watery particles; but when it is. once cut, it becomes 
like the stubble in the fields, and cannot resist it much longer. 
Fallows and layers have been equally liable* An over Iumi- 
riant growth in the spring is favourable to the mildew, and 
that distemper may be produced by particular manure, 
such as green vetches, A:c. ploughed in, which seem to cause 
a considerable fermentation in the soil, and produce a rapid 
vegetation for a short time* ]t seems perfectly reasonable, 
from the above statement, to look for the cause of the disease 
in a standing crep^ in the state of the atmosphere; for 
nothing b so likely to bring on the fatal predisposition of the 
plants, as a succession of cold rains while the grain is forming. 
The coolness necessarily gives a check to the rich saccharine 
juices which are then rising towards the ear, and the moisture 
mav at the same lime assist the seeds of the fungi to germinate 
and lake root. Thus reason and facts concur, says Sir Joseph 
Ranks, in pointing out the cause and operation of the disease* 
There appear to be two reasons why corn which happens 
to be struck with this disease in a dry warm summer, is 
exposed to that excessive injury by which experience proves 
it suffers. The habits of the plants tender them more sus¬ 
ceptible of injury, their rich juices more liable to be checked, 
and the seeds of fungi, it is probable, are more widely, if 
not more plentifully, distributed by such a state of the air, 
than they are by a cool moist atmosphere. The natural event 
u too well known; and to prevent it, is the chief business of 
art. A certain prevention of it, says Mr* Marshal, would 
be a discovery worllk millions to the country. Until this be 
made, let the grower of wheat not only endeavour lo sow 
early, but let him look narrowly to hU crop during the cri¬ 
tical time of the filling of the grain; and whenever he 
may perceive it to be smitten with the disease, let him lose 
no time in cutting it; suffering it to lie on the stubble until 
the straw be firm and crisp enough to be set in sheaves, 
without adhering in the binding places; allowing it to remain 
in the 6eld until the grain shall have received all the nutri¬ 
ment which it can derive from the straw. Where wheat has 
beep grown on Lammas land, and the ground obliged to be 
cleared by the first of August, it has been known to cut '* as 
green as grass,'" and to be carried off and spread upon grass^ 
lands to <lry; yet the grain has been found to mature, and 
always to afford a hue-skinned beautiful sample. Rye-grass 
that is cut even while in blossom, is well known lo mature 
its seeds with the sap lltat is lodged in the stems. Hence 
there is liothing to fear from cutting wheat or corn before 
the straw be ripe. This is also the opinion of Mr. Young; 
he therefore advises ihe farmer to be very attentive to his 
wheat crops in July, as they arc every where liable lo this 
fatal distemper, which admits but of one cure or check, and 
that is reaping it as soon as it is struck. The capital mauagers 
in Suffolk know well, that every hour the wheal stands ufter 
the mildew appears, is mischievous to the crop. It ahortld be 
cut though quite green, as it is found that the grain fills after 
it is cut, apd ripens in a manner that those would not con- 
cei\c who had not tried the experiment, as Mr. Young has 
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done many times, by reaping so early, that the labouren 
pronounced he should have nollimg but h«n'a meat; yet tbey 
were always mistaken; for the sample proved good^ while 
the grain of others which stood longer suffered severely. It 
may be asked, iti wbat manner cutting down the crop, u tom 
as it is found to be diseased, can operate so easily ai a reinc^l 
but to the practical farmer, the fact only is oecetaaiy. ' Tiie 
operation of the remedy and of the disease are equally indiT' 
ferent to Jiini. Those who have profited by the remedy, beie 
recommended, believe that it kills the mildew.. And if it 
shall appear that the fungus of wheat required a free sppplj 
of air to keep it alive, or in a state of health and vigour, tiu 
effect of cutting down the crop will be explained. It will 
perhaps be found, by experience, that the closer it jaallawed 
to lie opon the ground, and the sooner it is bound up in 
sheaves, (provided the natural ascent of the sap to the eor be 
not interrupted,) the more effectual and complete will be the 
remedy. Fiirilier, on the evidence of atteative observatioD, 
if wheat, which has beeu attacked by this disease, be aufettd 
to remain in the held, with the cars exposed, until it may 
have received the ameliorating induenceof dews, or modciate 
rain,, (to soften, relax, and assist the natural rise of the wpi,) 
the more productive it will probably become. And it nuy 
be still further added, that grain cut while under-ripj?, is itiH 
less liable to be iujured in the held by moist weather^ tbaii 
that which has stiiod uniil it be fully or over^ripc.—A pro¬ 
bable meuDS of prevention, for the reasons already givon^ to 
induce early ripeness, either by soxving early, or by forcii^ 
manures; or by selecting and establishing early variotiea of 
wheal especially, like early varieties of pease, and other 
lent plants raised by the gardeners; is a work which ludy 
requires ordinary atteotiop, and which, it it hoped* wil^ 
witliout delay, be zealously encouraged by every attentive 
grower of wheat, and every promoter of rural improTemenf^ 
in the united kingdom. 

Mildtw^ i& {jardening, is a vegetable disease, very hurtful 
to different kinds of trees and plauU* fn addition to wbat 
we have presented our readers with, under the article Bligktf 
we here wish lo add, that h is advised, whenever danger b 
apprehended, lo wash or sprinkle the trees well with urine 
and lime-xvater mixed ; and when the young and tender ahoott 
are much infected, to wash them well with a woollen cloth 
dipped in the following mixture, so aslo clear them of all tbe 
glutinous matter, that their respiraliou and perspiration may 
not be obstructed; Take of tobacco one pound, sulphur two 
pounds, uusiaked lime one peek, and about a pound of^lder 
buds; pour on them ten gallons of boiling water; cover it 
close, and let jt stand till cold; then add as much cold water 
as will All a hogshead* It should stand two or three days to 
settle, when the scum may be taken off, and it b fit for use. 
This treatment is equally proper for those trees affected with 
; IVhat is vulgarly called hcnei/-dfWf which U a viscous exuda* 
I tian, closing up their pores, and obstructing theirperspinttdb* 
I See Blig/it, 

Milfoil* See AchiUea, 

AJiiiitfH ; a genus of the class Triandria, order Digytiia.— 
Generic Character. Calix: glume one-flowered* ivrth 
valved; valves ovate, acuminate, almost equal. Cproibr 
two'vatved, less than the cah\; valves uvate^ one less; neo* 
tary iwo-leaved; leaflets ovate, obtuse, gilibous ut the baa^ 
Stamma; fllameuta three, capillaiy, very short; autheriB 
obloug* Pislil: germen roundish; styles two, capilbry; 
stigmas pentil-forni* Pericarp; none. Seed: single, cOf 
vered, roundislu Essential Character. Caii^ez two-^ 
vaivcd, one flowered; valves almost equal. Coro/b: very 
short. Stigmas: pencil form.-The species ure^ 
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I, HIliatD Copenie; Ca^ Milltt Grass. Panicle capil- 
hryi caliocft acuminate; awn of the corolla terminating, 

Native of the Cape of Gocxl Hope. 

MUinn PpDctatuin; Zhtted Miliet Grass. Branches 
of the .pmicle quite aipiple; flowers alternate, in pairs, di~ 
reeled one way; culm from ono to two feet high, even, very 
tender*—Native of the moiit meadows of Jamaica. 

au Hiliuoi Lcpdieerutn; Spiked MUIet Grass. 

Panksla aubapihed; flowers awued^ ll is fi very small annual 
pimitt oatmneiy bard to ascertain, from the difficulty of 
miiig iU ckwirMteirs.—Native of Portugal, the south of 
Ftineo^ and EngJand; where it ia found in the IsJe of 
Sbepfioj ; atOUluighaaif inNoTfoUi; and near Weymouth. 

Milwai Contpaesaum; Compressed Miilet Grass. Spikes 
gaocvally in three*; florets alternate, awniess, pressed close 
t* nelut; culm jointed^ compressed in the middle, pe- 
dancledt vfi^ tong* PeremuaL—Native of the West Indies. 

S,* Mtiium Digitatum; Fingered Millet Grass. Spikes 
digitafttd, gcoermly in fours, subsessile; florets awnless, 
piwied diofc, directed one way; leaves cartilaginous, serrate 
at the edge. Annual.—Native of Jamaica. 

6L Milttim PaiHceum; Panic Millet Grass. Spikes sub- 
dlfilMlC^ niteniaie, approximating, filiform; florets directed 
nae way, awnleat* pressed cJoac, tbree-coraered.—Native of 
Jiniaica4 

7« Milium EflTusum; Common Millet Grass. Flowers pa* 
BjcM, disperted, awnless; root perennial and creeping; 
mflin* aknder, three or four feet high, with about four joints. 
It appears to be Btnch scattered, from the various length of 
the p^ioda, which grow in whorls, ami give this grass an 
airy, lighl, and elegant appearance. The height it usually 
altaiiyi, situation in which it grows, and the delicacy of 
ft* pMScle, distinguish this from all our other grasses.—Native 
of wood*, ID most parts of Europe. 

8, HUim Coofertum; Ciuttered Miliet Grass. Flowers 
panided, clustered. Haller regards this to be a mere variety 
of the preceding, which it greatly resembles.-^Nalive of Oer- 
Bwwy and Switierlaiid, where it i* found in woods. 

0. Milium GJobosum; Glcbaiar Millet Grass, Panicle 
patulous; ghune* awnless; pedicels with a yellow belt; culni 
■unple; a high.—Native of Japan. 

10 . Miliunt Paradoxum; BUck-seeded Millet Grass, 
Flowers pan id cd, awned. This species resembles l he reed. 
Raot annual; culm a loot and half high. It flowers in July. 
•^Native of Camiola and the south of France. 

II. Hiltum Vitlosum ; Woolly Millet Grass, Panicle lax; 
florets awtiUss; cabces w'oolJy. Annual.— Native of Jamairu. 
iltvmiiesays tltai the root* and leaves pounded, and externally 
aprplkd, cure* tore* and ulcers of all sort* with more certainly i 
than moM other things used for that purpose. It is a strong 
detersive and agelatinant: and, doubtless, would make an 
eiGellemt ingjinlKaL in vulnerary apozems and Injurious. 

Milium Kamosiun; Branched Mditi Grass, Culm 
blanched; flowerspanicied, usually in pairs, hirsute.—Native 
^ of the East Indies. 

IS* UlHiim Aniphicarpon. Culms many, cylindricaF, vagi- 
Dated; leaves latct-linear, striated; male flowers alternate, 
pedunculate; female flowers in one-flowered scapes, radical, 
vagtnate.—It grow* in the light fiaudy fields of New Jersey, 
near F.gg harlwur; and flowers in July and August. 

JlfffAr Poraiey. See SeHnum. 

Miik Vetek. See Astragaius. 

Miik FrfcA, B^tterd. Phaea. 

Milk Wort. See Poli^gala. 

MiiUria: so called, in honour of Philip Miller, F. R. S. 
author of the Gardmci''* Dictionary and Kalendar. Linneus 
70. 


I observes, that this American plant, the closely *but calix of 
' which enlirely surrounds and protects its one or two seeds, is 
well bestowed on a man who spared no pains in procuring 
rare American seeds, and in contrivances lor preserving and 
commimicating them. This genus belongs to the class Synge- 
ncsia, orderPolygamia Neeessafia.— Generic Character. 
Cj/tj; common oite*]eared, three-parted, very large, con¬ 
verging inio a plain three-sided form, peimaaent; the two 
inner leaflets equal, subovate, acute, flat; tbe outer twice ai 
large, roundish, acuminate, flat, cordate, more deeply dU 
vtded frour the rest. compound half radiate; corol- 

lets heronaplirodite, two, within tlic smaller calicrne leaflets ; 
female one, within the large calicine leaflets; proper of the 
hermaphrodites one-pelalted, tubular, erect, five-ioothed; 
of the female llgulate, erect, blunt, concave, cmarginate. 
Stamina: in the hermaphrodites, fijamenla five, capillary; 
aulhertc as many» erect, linear, connected by the middle of 
their sides, the length of the corolla, acute. Pistil: in I he 
liertnaphrodites, germen oblong, very slender; style fiJiforni, 
the lengili of the coroliet; stigmas two, linear, weak, blunt, 
spreading: in the feinulcs, germen large, three-cornered; 
style filiform, the length of the corollcf; stigmas two, bristJe- 
shaped, reflex, tong. Pericarp: none; calix converging into 
a three-cornered figure. Seeds: in tlie herniafihrodiies none ; 
in the females solitary, narrower towards the base, blunt, 
oblong, three-sided; down none, nt'ceptacfe: common very 
small, naked. Obserre, in (he first species the female corn 1- 
let is trifid, and there are four lierniapliroditc lubiilar coroL- 
lets; calix two-valved; style of the male simple; of the 
female bifid; the calicos have always from seven to niue 
flowers. Essential Chabacteh. Calix: tliree-valicd, 

of the corolla halved. iJerra; none. Heceptacte: none. 
-The species are, 

1. Miileria Quitiqueflora ; Fiee-JlotPtred MU/eria. Leaves 
cordate: peduncles dichotomous; caliccs double; stem two 
feet high, stilF, suiooth, grooved, bracliiate; root annual. 
There js a variety willi slalks six or seven feel liigh.^—Native 
of Campeachy. To propagate ihi^ and ihe rest of (he plants 
of tills genus, sow the seeds early in the spring on a moderate 
hot-bed. When the plants are about two inclies high, trans¬ 
plant each into a separate pot filled with light rich earth; 
plunge them into a moderate liot-bed of tanner's bark; shade 
them until they have taken root; and water them frequently: 
then raise the glasses every day, (o give tlieui a large share of 
free air when tlie weather is warm; and continue (o w^ler 
them duly, for (hey are very thirsty plunls. In a month, 
they will rise to a considerable lieiglit; ami slioidd then be 
shifted into larger pots, and plunged into the bark'bed, where 
(liev may have room to grow, especially the first species. In 
the adddle of July, they will begin to flower; and the seed* 
will be ripe in a moitth or six week* after. Gather them 
when they begin to change of a dark brown colour; for they 
soon fall off. They will continue flowering till Michaelmas, 
or later, if the season prove favourable; but when the cold 
of autuom come* on, they soon decay. 

2, Milleria Biflora; Ttco-fiotcered MUleria. Leaves orate; 
peduncles quite simple; catk-e* simple. Annual: rising with 
an berbuceous stalk upwards of (wo feet Idgli, hranching out 
at ii small distance from the root into three or four slender 
stalks.™Nutive of Canipcaeby. 

Millcria Coni raj erba, Stem grooved; bnmehes oppo¬ 
site, decussated ; leaves lanceolate, senate; flowers glomerate. 
Annual.—Native of Peru, 

M/llrf Cyperns Grass, See Scirp'us, 

MUliit Grass. See MiHttm, 

Miiiett Indian, See IJvlcus. 
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Mill Waste, See Asplenium. 

Mimosa: a genus ol tbe glass Polygatnia, order Monoscia. 
— Generic Character. Calix; perianth one-leafed, 
five-tootbed, very small. Cor&tla t petal one, fuiinel-fornt* 
half five cleft, siiiatl. Slamina: filamenta capillary, very 
long; antlrerse incumbent. Pklilz germen oblong; style 
fililbrntp sbarter than the stamina; stigma truncated. Pen- 
carp; legume long, with several transverse partitions. Seeds: 
many, roundish, of various forms. Observe, Many flowers 
tail off; some are female, others hermaphrodite, in the diflfer- 
ent species. No part of the fructiflcatlon ii constant in this 
genus. CaIix five toothed in aome, in others trifidi; corolla 
on e-petal led. In some five-petalled ; others have no corolla; 
stEimina in some many, in others len, or live, or four; in 
some monadelpbous, in others castrated; pericarp a legume, 
but fleshy in some, membraiiaceous in others; in some winged, 
in others jointed; and in some four-valved. Seeds: of dif¬ 
ferent forms. Essential Character, Htimaphrodite, 
Calix: five-toothed. Corolla: five.clefL Stamina: five or 
more. Pisiii: one. Legume, Male. Calix: five-toothed. 
Corolla: five-cleft. Stamina z five, ten, or more.—Most of 
the plants of this genus are propaf^ated by seeds, wliich sef 
dom ripening in this comilrj, must be procured from America* 
particularly at Cam peachy, where there is a great variety ; 
many sorts of which have been hitherto unknown to botanical 
writers. In bringing over the seeds of lliese trees, they 
should be taken out of the pods when gathered, and packed 
up in papers; and ought to liave tobacco, or some other 
noxious herb, put between I lie papers, to keep off insects; 
otherwise the seeds will be eaten or destroyed before they 
arrive in England, The insects deposit their eggs in small 
punctures, which they make in the pods: and as these are 
soon hutched, so they immediately attack the seed for food, 
and eat holes through them, by which they are entirely 
spoiled, for iu that state they caiiimt grow,^^-The spe¬ 

cies arc, 

* With simple Leaves. 

1. Mimosa VerticiHata ; Whoti-kaied Mimosa, Unarmed: 
leaves wborled, linear, pungent.—Native of New South 
Wales. 

Mimosa Simplicifolia; Simpk-leated Mimosa. Unarm¬ 
ed, arboreous: leaves ovate, quite enlire, nerved, blunt; 
spikes globular, peduncled. Tl*is is a beautiful little tree, 
with a smooth ash-cotoiired bark. When not in flower, it liau 
no appearance of a mimosa.—Native of the island of Taniia, 
in the South Seas. 

3. Mimosa Myrtifolia; M^tkdeaved Mimosa. Leaves 
ellipllc, laaceolate, ohlique, quite entire, cartilaginous at the 
^dge; heads in axillary racemes; legumes linear, with a 
thick edge. The foliage is usually edged with red. It is a 
shrub three or four I'eet liigli* of u quick grow'lh, and a ready 
blower; the flowers on the young branches are very numer¬ 
ous and fragrant, like those of Spirsea Uloiaria.—Native of 
New South Wales. 

4. Mimosa Suaveolens; Sweet-scented Alimosa. Leaves 
linear, acnminutc, straight, cartilaginous at the edge; tlie 
primordial ones pinnate ; branches triquetrous: the branches 
are most acutely triangular, and much compressed; their 
edges bright red,—Native of New South Wales. 

h. Mimosa IlUpidula; Little Harsh Afimosa^ Leaves 
dliptlcal, oblique, rugged on each side and at the margin; 
bninchlets hispid, pubescent; heads solitary. It forms a 
thick rigid husli.—^Native of Port JacUson, in New South 
Wales. 

** IVifh Leaves simplif ptan ate. 

t). Mimosa Alba; White Alimosa. Unarmed: leaves pin¬ 


nate, Irijngous; pitinas equal, ovate, acuminate; petiole sub- 
fuargined.—Native of Cayenne. 

7. Mimosa Tnga; Large-leaped Mimosa, or Inga TWr. 
Unarmed; leaves pinnate, five-paired, petiole roargiiied. 
Jointed, This is a tree from fifteen to twenty feet higbp— 
Native of !he West Indies, on the banks of rivers. 

B. Mimosa Laurina; Lanrel-haved Mimosa, Unarmed; 
leaves pinnate, two-paired; pionas ovate, shiniDg, almost 
equal; petiole linear, angniar; spikes axillary, solitary.— 
Native of tlie island of St. Christopher's, in the West Indies* 

D, Mimosa Fagifolia; Heeeh-kaved Mimosa. Unanned; 
leaves pinnate, two-paired ; petiole margineii. This is a tree 
thirty feet high, with an elegant close head, and a straight 
trunk, ten feet Jong, and a foot in diameter; the wood is 
whitish, and the bark gray. Legume coriaceous, whitish'^ 
yellow, inclosing a sweet whitish pulp, which is sucked by 
the natives.. In Martinico* both tree and fruit are called P&h 
Native of the West Indies. 

10. Mimosa Nodosa; Knobbed Mimosa. Unarmed; leavci 
pinnate, two-pairrd; miier pinnas smaller; petiole linear.^^— 
Native of Ceylon and Cochiti-chiua. 

11. Mimofa Pilosa; Hatty-leaved Afimosa. Unarmed: 
leaves pinnate, many-pal red, very hairy; heads term inadog; 
legumes straight, slender. This is an upright shrub, four 
feel iiigb, hairy, with spreading branches.—Native of the 
woods of Cochin-china. 

12. Mimosa Xylacarpa : Wood/ruited Afimosa, Leaves 
scattered, in pairs, pinnate; leaflets from two to four paired, 
entire, oblong, smooth; the outer pair largest; glands on the 
petioles; stipules lanceolate; trunk straight; bark brovrii, 
pretty smooth; brandies numerous. This is one of the 
largest species of the genus.—It is a native of the mountainous 
parts of the Circars only; casting its leaves during the cold 
season, and flowering at the beginning of the hot season. 
I'lie wood is of a chocolate colour towards the centre* The 
natives esteem it much, and use it for many purposes, where 
hard, durable, tough timber is required: for plough-heads it 
is particularly in request, the Telingas seldom using iroa in 
their ploughs. 

With hi geminate or ter geminate Leaves, 

13. Mimosa Bigeniina s Sharp Pour-leaved Mimosa, Xfo- 
arnied: leaves bigeaiinate, acuminate*—Native of the East 
Indies. 

14. Mimosa Unguis Cati; Hlunt Fourdeaved Mimosa, 
Thorny: leaves brgeniinate, blunt, This is a small tree, from 
seven to ten feet high, with a branched and unarmed trunk* 
Browne calls il the Black-bead Shrubs or Largedeqfed 
Mimosa, Miller says it is called Doctor Long^ and that the 
seeds are frequently brought to England i>y that name. 
According to Sloans, the seeds are eaten by goats, and 
sometimes by the negroes. The bark is very astringent, and 
is used in lotions and fomentations iu America.—Native of 
Jamaica, and other West India' islands. 

15. Mimosa Ter gem in a: TVrg'fMtfitff fe Affmosa, Unarmed: 
leaves tergeminate.—Native of the West Indies* 

16. Mimosa Dutcis; Sieeet-iasied ATimosa, Thorns siL 
pular; leaves bigemiuate; leaflets obliquely ohloog, smooth, 
pointed ; trunk lU-ahnped. This is probably not a native of 
India; but ivus introduced from the Philippine islands, for 
the sake of the pulp which fUh llie legumes. [I grows quickly 
to a tree in u rich sandy soil; and flowers in the cold seasou. 
The fleshy pulp of the legumes is reckoned wholesome; it is 
sweet, but insipid, and dryish. The Spaniards, at Manilin, 
raise nratiy of the trees for the sake of this pulp, and call it 
Sappan fruit. It would assist the poor, in Times of scarcity 
in those countries; and the gum, wood, and bark, may turn to 
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icocmiit there. At it grows very fast, it may aho be reared 
for feoow, initead of nniDy less useful bushes and trees. 

17> Mimoflu Hdlifera; Honied Mimosa. Thorny: leaves 
bigeuhiate, blunt; prickles recurved.—Native of Cgypt. 
•••• leaves con^gatSt and at the same time pinnate* 

IR. Mimosa Lati&lia; Broad^Uaotd Mimosa. Unarmed : 
leaves ooiyugate; piunas terminating opposite, lateral ones 
altamate. — ^Native of South America. 

19. Htmosa Purpurdi; Purple Mimosa^ or Soldier Wood. 
Unarmed; leaves conjugate, pinnate; inmost pinnas smaller. 
^Native od South America. 

SO. Hioiosa Rctitulata; Tietted Mimosa. Spines stjpuhr; 
leives conjugate; leaflets six-paired, terminated by a gland 
soda prickle. This is a tree with rigid branches, lliat are 
flexuose from bud to bud.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

21. Mimosa Viva; ZtWy Unarmed; leaves con¬ 

jugate. pinmite; the partial ones four-paired, roundish; stem 
Iterbai^uB. unarmed; stalks trailing, herbaceous. This spe¬ 
cies is so very sensible, as to contract iU leaves on every 
slight touch, or change'of the atmosphere; even a puff of 
breath from the mouth will make an impression on it—Native 
of Uk pastures and savannas of Jamaica. 

22, Mimosa Circinalis; Spiral Mimosa. PricUly: leaves 
coajuggte. pinnate; pinnas equal; stipules spinose. The 
seeds, wliich arc flat, and one half of a beautiful red colour, 
the other half of a deep black, grow in long twisted pods; 
baitgiitg by a small thread for some time out of the pod, 
when they are ripe, make a very agreeable appearance.— 
Native of the Bahama Islands. 

2R. Mimosa Cineraria; Ash-eoloured Mimosa. Prickly: 
leaves coqjugate, pinnate; pinnas equal; prickles curved 
inwards. This prickly sltrub is comtnon in most of the sugar 
colonies, especially m Antigua; where tlic leaves are fre* 
qoeutly used, mixed wjlh com, for flieir riding horses, and 
IS thought to free them from botts and worms. Linncns says 
it is a Dative of the East Indies, 


24. Mimosa Casta; Chaste Mimosa* Prickly: Ic^ives con- 
jugate, piimate; partial ones tliree-paired, almost eqmiL— 
Native of the East Indies. See the twcnty-sixlh species. 

25, Mimosa Sensitiya; Sensitive Plant. Prickly: leaver 
conjugate, pinnate; partial ones two-paired ; ibe inmost ver^ 
malt; stalk woody, slender, seven or eight feet high, TIk 
leaves move but slowly, when touched j but the foot-slalk; 
fall, when they are pressed pretty bard.—Native of Brazil 
€ee the next species, for ila propagation and culture. 

% Mimosa Pudica; BumUe Plant. Prickly: leave; 
^bdigitate, pitmate; stem hispid ^ roots composed of main 
natry fibres, which mat close logelher; from W'hrch com< 
out several woody stalks,—Native of Brazil, ft is the iftosi 
common of any species in the islands of the West Indies, and 
in the English gardens. Tlje seeds are sold in the seed 
•hops by the name of Humble Plant, It would be to littli 
^ trouble the reader with the several idle storie: 
iwted of these plants by travellers; nor to insert what haj 
said by others, who have atiempted to account for tin 
motion of ine leaves of these plants on their being touched 
aturalisls, ms Dr* Darwin, have not explained the imrae 
(little cuim of tbccollttpsmg of the Sensitive Plant; the leaves 
Jitf*.!,* - c during the sleep of the plant 

Sweden, according to Linneus, is from six in iht 
Bnii 1 ? *** ^bree iiithc morning, during the nionrhs of Jun< 
til* exposed to much cold in the day time, ii 

vjoJnni^t affected by externa 

over eacJi upper surfaces together, and in par 

riikcijcales or tiles, so as to expofc as litth 


of the upper surface as may be to the air; but do not indeed 
collapse quite so far, for when touched in Hie night during 
their sleep, they fall slill farllier. especially when touched 
on the footstalks, between the stems and Ihe leaflets, whicli 
seem to be their most sensitive or irritable part* Now as 
Ihcir situation after being exposed to external violence resem¬ 
bles their sleep, but with a greater degree of collapse, may 
it not be owing to a numbness or paralysis consequent to too 
violent irritation, like the failings of animals from pain or 
fatigue? A Sensitive Plant being kept in a dark room till some 
hours after day-breokp its leaves and leaf-stalks w'ere col¬ 
lapsed as ID its most profound sleep; and ou exposijig it to 
the light, above twenty miautes passed before the plant was 
thoroughly awake, and hud quite expanded itself* During 
the night, ihe upper or sniootlier surfaces of the leaves arc 
appressed; tliis would seeju lo show that the office of tliis 
surface of the leaf was to expose the fluids of the plant to the 
light as xvell as to ihe air. The same elegaut author thus 
poetically characterizes this singular plant. 

Weak with nice sense tlie chaste Mimosa staiids, 

'*Froju eacli rude (ouch withdraws her liuud hauds; 

“ Oft as tight clouds o^crpiis?^ l!ic summer glade. 

Alarm'd she trembles at the moving shade; 

And fools, alive thi’fnig:b all her tender ronii, 

** The whispering murmurs of (he gatb'i Jiig storm ; 

“ Shuts her sweet c}clid»1o approaching night; 

And Iiails with fre^hoifd cjuirms the rising light/' 

The Sensitive auil Humble Plants arc all of them propagated 
by seeds, which should be sown early In the spring, upon a 
good hot-bed. If Ihe seeds be good, (he plants will appear 
in a fortnight or tiiree weeks, when they will require to be 
treated willi care, for they must not have much wet till they 
have acquired strength ; nor should ihcy be draw-n loo weak, 
so that fresh air should he admitted to them at alt times when 
the air is temperate. In about a fortnight or three weeks 
after the planls come up, they will be fit to transplant, espe¬ 
cially if the bed in which they were sown coullnues in a pro¬ 
per degree of heat; then there should be a fresh hot-bed 
pre|yared to receive (hem, w liicli sliould be made a week before 
the plants arc removed into it, that t!ie violent heat may be 
abated before the earth be laid npoa the dung, and (lie earth 
should have time to xvarm before the plants arc planted into 
it, Tijen the plants must be carefully raised up from (be 
bed to preserve the roots entire, and immediately planted in 
the new bed, at about three or four mehes' distance, pressing 
the earth gently to tberr roots; then they should be gently 
sprinkled over with water, to settle the earth lo their roots; 
after this they must be shaded from the aun till tliey have 
taken new root, and the glasses of llie bobbed should be 
covered every iiigfn to keep up the lieat of the bed. When 
the plants are established in their now bed, they must Iiyve 
frequent but gentle w'atcrings ; and every day they must have 
free air ad in it led to litem, in proportion lo llie warmtli of f!i^' 
season, lo prevent iboir being diawn up weak ; but lliey must 
be constantly kept in a moderate degree of heat, otherwise 
they will not thrive* In about a monlli after, the plants will 
be strong enough to remove again, when lliey should be care¬ 
fully taken up. preserving as much eartli lo iheir roots as 
possible, and each planted in a separate small pot, titled 
uilli good kitchen'gardcn earth, and plungetl i*>to a liot-bed 
of Ian. carefully shudiug them from the sun till they Ij^v« 
taken new root; then they must be treated in the same man¬ 
ner as otlier tender exotic plants from very warm countries. 
Those sorts which grow upright and tall, will soon rise high 
enough to reach the glasses of the hot-bed, csiiecially if they 
thrive well; thereloic they should he sliified into larger pots. 
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and removed into the fttove, and if plunged into the taii-hed 
there, it will greatly forward them. The perennials will live 
through the winter, if preserved in a warm stove, and in the 
following summer will produce dowers and ripen their seeds. 
Some of them may he propagated hy laying down tlieir 
branches, wlitch will put out roots, and then may be sc|ra< 
rated from the old plants; and they may be increased by 
cuMing^t but Ihe plants which rise from seeds are greatly 
preferable. Some of those, the stalks of which spread near 
the ground, may be turned out of the pots in llic middle of 
June, and planted in n very warm border, where, if covered 
with bell or hand glasses, they will live through the summer, 
but will not grow very Urge, and upon the approacli of cold 
in the autumn are soon destroyed : however, those who have 
not conveniency of stoves or tan-beds, may raise the plants 
on common hot-beds in the spring, and, when they have 
acquired strength, they may be treated in this manner, whereby 
they will have the pleasure o(these plants in summer, though 
not in so great perfection as those who have the advantages 
before mentioned: but these plants will not thrive in Ihc open 
air in this country, nor will they retain their sensibility when 
they are fully exposed to the air. 

doubti/ pinuote Leaves, 

27* Mimosa Entada ; Ilamping Mimosa^ The same with 
the next species. 

28. Mimosa Scaudens; Climbing Mimosa, Unarmed: 
leaves conjugate, terminated by a tendril; leaflets Iwo-paired, 
This species climbs to the tops of the tallest trees ro the 
height of one hundred aud fifty feet, fiequeuily overspreading 
many of the neighbouring branches, and forming large ar¬ 
bours. It is called Cocoon in the West Indies.—Native of 
both Indies, and of Cochin-china. 

20, Mimosa Plena. Unarmed: leaves bipinnate; spikes 
five-stamined, the lower ones full or double.—This plant was 
discovered at Vera Cruz, growing in stagnant whaler, the 
stalks floating upon the water. 

30. Mimosa Triquelra; Three-sidtd Mimosa,, Unarmed, 
procumbent: leaves two-palred ; heads roundish ; stems com¬ 
pressed below, three-sided above; stems slender, a foot high, 
simple, smooth, compressed at bottoju, above striated, and 
three-sided.—Native of the East Indies. 

31. Mimosa Natans; Fioadfig Alimosa, Leaves bipin- 
nate, two paired or tliice paired ; leaflets thirtcen-paired ; 
heads oblong; stem flexuose, rooting at bottom; stems her* 
baceous, angular, smooth, floating, puMing out rooting fibres 
at the lower joints. Louretro says tliat it is cultivated in 
Cochin-china for salads, being fastened to stakes in the water 
that it may not float away, as it is entirely detached from ihe 
earth, 

32. Mimosa Virgata: Leng-ttvigged Mimosa> Unarmed, 
creel, angular: leaves bipinuate; spikes ten stamiued, the 
lower ones castrated males; spike roundish, uoddiog.—Native 
of the West Indies. 

33. Mimosa Punctata; Spotfed-stolked AUmosa, Unarm¬ 
ed; leaves bipinnalc; spikes erect; flowers ten stamiued, 
lower ones castrated. It rises with upright branching stalks 
six or seven feet high* The small leaves, twenty j^air of 
which are ranged along the midrib of the lobes, contract them¬ 
selves tugetiier on their being touched, but the foolslalks do 
not decline at the sao^e lime, like those entitled Humble 
Plants; this llierel^are is called the Sensitive Plant,by vay of 
diatincliom Browne caUs it the Larger Snmolh Soiuilive, 
and sa\s that ii Las biCii iutroducid into Jamaica from some 
ether }jarL of the woilcl; probably from llie continent of 
Aineiic^r, For its propagation and culture, sec the Isvcuty- 
siith specks, ' 


34. Mimosa Pernambucana; Unarmed; 

leaves bipinnate; spikes drooping, five*tt|inmed^ lover 
castrated; stem decumbent. This ^rowi naturally in all tlie 
islands of the West Indies, where it is called Ihe Stothfbl 
Sensitive Plant, because I be leavea do not contimat on being 
touched. For its propagation and culture^ see the iirfoly-' 
sixih species. 

3(>* Mimosa Arborea; Ravgh Tree J^inou. UnAiniei^; 
leaves bipinnate; pionas halved, acute; stem artwreoni. This 
)$ a lofty tree, with aa upright smooth trunk, covered viUi 
au asb-coloured hark. In Jamaica, where h is found in most 
parts of the island, it is called Mountain or Wild Tammimd 
Tree; it grows to a very considerable size, and is looked UfWii 
as an excellent timber wood.'-Native of the West 
China, and Japan. 

36. Mimosa Julibrissin; Smooth Tree Mimosa. ArboreSr 
cent: leaves bipinnate; pinuuks cullriform, acumhute; til 
the flowers perfect. Tliis is a tree, with a smooth tth-^ 
coloured bark; the branches as it were in wborls, tuber^ 
at the base, nodding at tlic end.—Native of the Levant. 

37. Mimosa Comosa. Unarmed, arboreous- leaves biphlv 
nate, Irijugous; pinnas (nine or leu ^laired,) ovalr^ retime at 
the base; flowers pauiclcd, roonadclphous.—Native of Jar 
maiea. 

36. Mimosa Lcbbeck. Unarmed; leaves bipinnate, 
drfjugous; pinnas oval oblong; flowers monadelphoui^ io 
bundles; stem arboreous.—Native of Upper EgypL 

39. Mimosa OdorarUsima ; Sweet-scented Mimeea, Un¬ 
armed: leaves bipinuate, quadrijugous, muUijugous; leaflets 
oblong, blunt; panicles rod-like; spikelcts globular* Thii 
h a lofty tree, witli villose and somewhat hoary bnnclte*; 
flowers white, and very fragrant.^—Native of Ceylon. 

40. Mimosa fS|>eciosa ; Rtaddrreena-leaved MimoeMt 
Unarmed: leaves bipinnate, siibquadrijugous; pinnas gene¬ 
rally nine paired; leaflets oblong, smooth, a gland above the 
base of the rib. This is a very elegant tree, qiflte smooth all 
over; flow-ers numerous, very sweet. 

41. jMiinosa Vaga. Unarmed : leaves bipinnate; on4er 
pinnas larger, curved in, pubescent. Tins is a mid die-si zed 
tree, with spreading branches.—Native of tlie East Ittdiea^ 
Cochin-china, ami Brazil. 

42. Mimosa Corniculaia. Unarmed, bipinnate ; petiolee 
swelling at the base, supported by a little callous boro; leaf* 
lets generally eighbpaireu.^Native of China, near CaiUotu 

43. Mimosa Villosa. Uuarnied: leaves bipinnate, gene¬ 
rally five-paired; prnuas ovate, both they and the petiole* 
villose; flowers globular, many slamiued; stem shnibbv*— 
Native of the West Indies. 

44. Mimosa J.alisiliqua; Broad-podded A/fm«M. Uqp 
armed: leaves bipinuate; partial ones five-paired; bratichlet* 
flexuose; buds globular.—Native of the West Indies. 

4^. Mimosa Folystaehia, Unarmed: leaves bipiunftte; 
partial ones and pinnas six-paired, oblong. This ptuni, which 
becomes a tree itself, climbs up other trees, overtops them, 

I and drags theiii down by its weight. The flowers are smalh 
j herbaceous, and so numerous that the compound spike soine- 
! limes conUiins four thousand five hundred of t lie in.-^Native 
; of the West Indies, wheie it is a great nuisance to the sugftt 
j pleiilers, by destroying the trees which they set to shelter their 
I sugar grounds. 

46. Mimtjsa Mangensis. Spines solflary, short; leavos 
bipinnale, gcueralfy nine jmired; spikes globular, .axillary, 
solitary ; dowsers while, void of sevnt,—Native of Jamaioit^ 
and other islands of the West Indies; found about Caribagemt 
in New Spain, and frequent also in the island of Manga. 

4T. Mimosa Muricata; Muricated Mimosa, Unarmed 
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lam biphmaU; partiil ones five-paired* proper ones many- 
piired; atein muricafed*—Native of America* 

48. HinoaaJaliAora. Spines stipulary* in pairs; leaves 
himuate, bijugoDs* distinguished by a gland; spikes pen- 
duflua; legumes compress^* It has been iuireduced into 
Jiviicn firOED the Continent; and thrives very luxuriantly in 
lasiiy parts of the low lands. ' 

48. Mimosa Peregrina; Unarmed: leaves bipinuatep par- 
tbl ones sixteen-paired; pinnae forty-paired, with a petiolar 
gfamd at the base*—Native of America* ^ee the fifiy-seventh 
sad lixty^thiril species. 

fiOt Mimosa Glauca; GJnutous Mimosa,, Unarmed; leaves I 
bipantnte* partial ones six-paired ; pinnas very many* with a 
gjatid among the lowest; Aowers white* apetalous* ten-sta- 
mwA ,—Native of La Vera Cruz* The Acacias arc propa¬ 
gated by sowing their seeds on a hot-betl, in the spring of 
the year; which will, in a short time, appear above ground* 
and in about five or six weeks afterwards be fit to transplant; 
when n fresli hot-bed is to be prepared fur them* which 
ihould be pretty w'arm- The next thing to be provided* is a 
quatity of small half penny pots, which are to be filled wiih 
4csli, light* sandy earth; these should be plunged into the 
hot-bed* but not into dung; for if the» beds be made with 
warm horse-dung* they ought to be covered with earth as 
deep M Ibe pots, the bottoms of which should rest upon the 
dung; for otherwise* the routs of (he plants may sufi'er by 
too tnuch heat: but beds of tanner's earth seldom Jicat so 
vnienlly. At soon as tlie earib in the pots is warm, which 
will be in two or three days, take up the young plants care- 
&lk out of Ibe first hobbed* setting four or five of them into 
caon of tlieae pots; giving (bem a gentle watering* lo settle 
Ibe earth to their roots; and screening them with mats over 
the glasses, from the beat of llie sun, unlit they have taken 
root; after which, air must be admiued, by raising the glasses 
in proportion to the heat of the weather, or to the vigour of 
the phititB. The honietl Acacias are very often destitute of 
kaves for two or three months, appearing to have no life; 
bat they will put out fresh leaves towards autumn, which is 
conmouly the season when they are most vigorous. They 
iliouM be exposed in the sumtner season for about two months, 
lo dear them from insects* which greatly infest them, in a 
place defended from strong w'tnds; and in the winter, they 
require n moderate degree of warmth- There are several of 
Ibm that are very tender while young, but aOcr tuo or three 
yean" growth become hardy enough to bear the open air it> 
summer; tliougb hardly any of them will five ihrough (he 
winter in a green-house, unless they have spiue warnKh in 
very cold weather. 

61. Mimosa Pterocarpa; Win^/ruitedMimoga* Unarmed: 
leaves bipinnate, many-paired* a j>eiiaUr gland between the 
two outmost; spikes axillary; legumes winged.—Naiive f>f 
the Isle of France. For Us propagalion and culture* see iUq 
preceding species. 

62. Mimosa Grandiflora; Grfat-Jloiffered Mimosd. Un¬ 
armed; leaves abruptly bipiuuate* many-paired; pinnules 
maDV-paired; leaflets very distinct; raceme compomul, ter¬ 
minating.—Native of the East Indies. For its propagulioti 
and culture* see the fiftieth species. 

68* HimoM Houstoni; Himstoun't MintOia. Unarmed: 
leaves bipinnate, abrupt/commonly six paired ; jiinnuks many- 
paired; leaflets somewhat confluent; raceme comp^/und, ter- 
aUBStkig* This is o&e of the most beautiful species nf ihis 
genus; tlie petals being large* and of a fine purple colour; 
adlb their stunina stretched out to a considerable distance 
beyoEuI the petals: the flowers make a charming appcai^uce, 
whep the tree is covered with them ; and when the pods* which 
77. 


are ferruginous, are ripe* and hanging plentifully from every 
bough, the appearance is very pleasing* from a amal) distance. 
—Native of La Vera Cruz. See the fiftieth species. 

64. Mimosa Cinerea; AsA^eoI&uvfd Mimosa, Spines soli¬ 
tary; leaves bipinnate; flowers in spikes; stem branched, 
even.—Native of the East Indies. 

65. Mimosa Cornigera; Homed Mimosa, or Cuckold Tree. 
Spines stipulary* connate* divaricating, compressed, awl- 
shaped at the tip; leaves bipinnate; leaflets from twelve to 
twenty paired; spikes axillary* elongated. This tree ib sin¬ 
gular for ils writhed horn-like spines: it grows every where 
in liie woods about Carthageiia, in New Spain. See the 
fifiietb species. 

50. Mimosa Catechu. Spines slipulary; leaves bipinnate, 
many-paired; glands of the partial ones single; spikes axil¬ 
lary* in jjairs or threes, peduncled. This is a small tree* 
about twelve feet high; abounds in the mountains of Hin- 
doostan, where it is a native. An Indian drug* long known 
by (he name of Terra Japonica, and now more properly 
called Cafe^chu* (from Cdfe a tree, and CA« Juice*) is ascer¬ 
tained to be the produce of this tree. This extract* in its 
purest state* is a dry pulvernble substance, outwardly reddish* 
inwardly shining dark brown, tinged with a reddish hue: to 
(he taste* it discovers considerable astringency*succeeded by 
some sweetness. It dissolves tvljolly in water* except the 
impurities* wldcli are usually sandy/ and 'amount to about 
one-eigbth of the mass* Rectified spirits dissolves about seveu- 
cighlhs* iulo a deep red liquor* Umay be usefully employed 
as ail astringent* especially in alvine fluxes; also in uterine 
profluvia; debility of the viscera* in general; and catarrhal 
afTcetJons* It is the basis of several formulae; hut the host 
way of taking it* is by an infusioti in warm water, with cinna¬ 
mon or cassia. 

57* Mimosa Horrida ; Horrid Mimosa. Spines slipulary, 
the lejiglli of the leaves; loaves bipinnate, pariiai ones six- 
paired, hmnehes even: branches angular and smooth, willi 
a brown bark.—Native of bo(h Indies and Arabia. 

58. Mimosa Fera; Fierce Mimosa. Spines branched; 
leaves piimale ; flowers in spikes. This is a large tree, wilU 
spreading branches.— Native of China and Cochin-cliJJirt ; 
where it is planted for hedges, which are impenetrable by 
animals, 

5f>. Mimosa Eburnea; Ivor^^lhorned Alimosa. Spines 
stipulary, connate, divaricating, round, awl shaped; leaves 
bipinnate; leaflets six-paired; spikes globular* peduncled* 
axillary, several. This small tree is remarkable lor spines 
two inches long, at the ends of the branches.—Native ofllic 
East Indies. 

CtiK Mimosa Latronum; Rogues' Mimosa. Spines stipu- 
lary, coiinale. divaricating, round, awl-shaped; leaves bipin- 
nale; leaflets four-paired; spikes elongated* peduncled, 
axillary, commonly in pairs. This is u very thorny bra rich’ 
ing rfeprt’ssed shrub. —Native of the East Indies, These 
(Jjorny Mimosas, with their interwoven branches, and terrible 
spines, form impeuetnihle thickets in the mountainous parts 
of India* ami are tlm secure retreat of ftnaller animals* birds, 
and thieves; from whom this species has obtained its name. 

81. Mimosa Filicioides; Ftnrndike Mimosa. Unarmed : 
leaves bipiuuate, partial ones six-paired; leaflets very uo- 
inerous, very small* ciliate* without glands; stem shrubby* 
branclicd.— Native of Mexico* 

82. Mimosa Tortuosu; IVritkfd Mimosa. Spines sltpu- 
lary; leaves hipinuule* four-paired* a gland between the 
lowest; ptunas sixleen-paired; spikes globular. This is u 
shrub with a branching stem : between the outer coat of the 
pod and the inuer membrane* separiiting the «eeds, iJteie is a 
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liquor of the consistence an<l colour of a s^nip, which smeJls 
very atrong^ and ia hitter and aatringcnt, Browne says^ that 
it would prove an excellent medidne^ where rough utringents 
nte requiaitc. The whole plant ia hitler; and the dowers 
have a very strong smell: indeed, the sniell of all the parts is 
ao rank and disagreeable, that it cannot be used even iur 
wood, and a chiefly employed in hedges. It is said to make 
the milk of the cattle rank, when they browse upon (he tender 
shoots in dry weatlier.—Native of Jamaica, where it is com¬ 
mon in the low lands; and is called the Common Acacia, or 
Acacee Bush. 

G3* Mimosa Farnesiana; famesian MimosOf or Sponge 
Tree, Spines stipulary, disliuct; leaves bipinnate, partial 
ones eight-paired; spikes globular* sessile. This species is 
known throughout Europe for the sweetness of its flowers*— 
Native of the West Indies* Barbary, and Egypt* and of 
Cochin-china, in a stale of cultivation. This t^utiful tree* 
with the forty-ninth and fifty-eighth species, are very tender 
while young; therefore should have a hot-hed of tanner's 
bark; and as they increase in bulk* should be shifted into 
bigger pots. The earth for these should be a liltle lighter* 
and more inclined to a sand, than for the others: they should 
never be planted in over large pots; nor have too much water, 
especially in winter. This species is the hardiest of the three, 
and will, when grown to be woody* stand in a common stove* 
which should be kept lo the point of temperate heat, in winter; 
and in the warm weather, in summer time, may enjoy the 
open free air. The other two not only require a bark-stove 
in winter* but should not be exposed to the open air in sum¬ 
mer, at least for four or five years, until they are grown very 
woody; for they are very tender, and with great difficulty 
preserved in this climate. The stove in which these should 
be placed in winter* must be kept above the temperate point, 
as marked in the botanical thermometers. These should have 
very little water in winter; but iu summer time, will require 
frequent refreshings; though at that season it should not he 
given them in great quantities at one time. The forty ninth 
species sheds its leaves just before the new ones come on; so 
that it is naked of leaves about a month or six weeks in the 
spring of the year; which has ted some persons to throw tliem 
away as dead, when, if they had let them remain, they wonld 
have come out fresh again. 

G4. Mimosa Nitotica; Eg^fi/in Mimoea. Spines stipu- 
lary, spreading; leaves bipiunate, the outer partial ones 
set^arated by a gland; spikes globular, peduncled. This tree 
grows to a large size In its native country, but in England 
is rarely more than eight or leu feet hi^li.—Native of Egypt 
and Arabia. This is the tree that yields the Gum Arabic, 
which Is brought from Suez, not far from Cairo, in Egypt* 
The medical character of G um Arabic* is its gUlincus quality: 
ill consequence of vkliicL, it proves useful in tickling coughs* 
hoarsenesses, iu dysenteries attended with griping, and 
where the mucus is abraded from the bowels or from the 
urethra. In a dysiiria, the true Gum Arabic should be pre¬ 
ferred before any other of the vegetable guius: one ounce of 
it renders a piut of water considerubly glutinous; four ounces 
give it a thick syrupy consistence: but for mucilage, one part 
gum TO two parts water is required ; aud for some purposes, 
an equal proportion wil) be necessary. 

65p Mimosa Steliala. Spines stipulary; leaves bipinnate; 
petioles having recurved prickles underneath; flowers ra- 
cemed.—Native of Arabia. 

tKi. Mimosa Pigra. Prickly* even: leaves bipinnate, with 
opposite prickles* spiue erect between each of the partial ones. 
—Native of South America. 

07* Mimosa Asperata; Hatr^ podded Mimosa, Prickly, 


rough-haired: leaves bipinnate, with opposite priekleis; apind 
erect, between each of the partial ones; stalk ahrubbj, molii 
five feet high.—Native of Vein Cruz. See the twcMy-iixUi 
species, 

68. Mimosa Senegal* Spines in thma, the middle Mi 
reflex; leaves bipinnate; flowers in spikes.—Native of Afiicft* 

69. Mimosa Cmsia; Grajf Mimoea^ Prickly; leaves hi* 
pinnate; pitinas ovBl-obloog, obliquely aewHinato.—NAtive 
of the East Indies. See tlie tiAieth species. 

70. Mimosa Pennata; SmaU^kared Mimota, Prickles 
leaves bipinnate, very numerous, linear, acerose; pAnkk 
prickly; heads globular.—Native of the East Ijidiei and of 
Cochin-china; where the bark is converted into a sort cf tmw^ 
used for caulking boats* and stopping cracks In bouaea. 

71. Mimosa Intsia; Angular-elolked Mimoea* Pikkfys 
leaves bipinnate; pinnas curved inwards; stem ADgulmr; atf* 
pules longer than the prickle; branches obtuse-aiigled, cvciu 
—Native of the East Indies, 

72. Mimosa Sembpinosa. Pnckly; leaves bipnnia; 
joints of the stem prickly above.—Native of America* 

73. Mimosa Quad rival vis. Prickly; leaves bipiunmte; atm 
quadrangular, with recurve^l prickles; legumes tbiir-vftlv«d 4 
—Native of La Vera Cruz* See the twenty.sixth speoiea^ foi 
its propagation and culture* 

74. Mimo&aTenuifoiia. Prickly: leaves bipiamte/paritil 
ones twenty-paired; pinnas many-paired.—Native of 5«alb 
America* 

75. Mimosa Ceratonia. Prickly: leaves bipinnate, five-' 
paired; partial ones three-paired: pinnas three'iiervedLM^ 
Native of South America. 

76* Mimosa Tamarindifolia* Prickly: ieavea bipintiktiV 
five-paired; partial ones Ten-paired; petioles huwnned.w 
Native of America. 

77. Mimosa Sinuata. Prickly; leaves bipinnate, tomaj^ 
paired; heads axillary* solitary; legumes liimate; atCH 
climbing*—Native of Gochin-chiuii* in woods. 

78. Mimosa Saponaria; Soap Mimosa^ Unarmed: team 
bigeminate aud pinnate; panicle terminating* Tfa» is wm 
arboreous shrub* with spreading unarmed branebesL TIm 
bark yields excellent soap*—Native of Cochin-china* in wOodtt 

79* Mimosa Lutea; Yeilour Mimosa, Prickly ; leaves bi-^ 
pinnate* smooth; flowers globular* pcduncted; prickles 
long*—Native of South America. 

80. Mimosa ADgustissima; Narrow-leaved Mimo$a„ 
armed: leaves bipinnate; pinnas very narrow, smootli'f 
legumes swelling*—Native of South America, 

dl* Mimosa Campeachiana; Split-homed AiiMW. 
Thorny: leaves bipinnate; pinnas narrow, with tborm Irke- 
an ox's horn split lengihwise* This is ene of the most nngiilar 
species yet known; the spines being spread open and flit, 
appearing as if split lengthwise* Tito leaves are very beaiitK 
ful; but the Dowers being small and of an herbaceous colour,= 
make no great appearance* lu the natural place of its growth^' 
this tree produces flowers almost through the vear; and a 
succession of pods is geceraJly found on it: but tLe aeeds an 
commonly eaten by insects* before they come to maturity 
Native of Egypt, 

82* Mimosa MicropJiy]la; Pricklp Red Mimosat Prickly 
all over: leaves bipimiatc* eight-paired; leaflets stxteeo- 
paired; heads axillary, peduncled, isolitury, or in n.- 

Native of Egypt, 

83* Mimosa Nitida; ^Atnfng^ Tlrarny: leavea 

bipinnate, Itvo^poif^d* a gland beta^ren each ; leafleta An* 
paired; spikes globular, pr dune led; brunches round, purple^ 
flexuose, pubescent.—Native of ihe East Indies^ 

04, MitAosH Uiubcllala; Umbelled Mimoao* Thortty 
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|e«m«oiyiigat#tDd bif)iniia(e« two^paiifed; flowtn umbelted; 
hguvm ipirali ThU tree liae round, amootb, dotted brenebcs. 
^Native of 

86. JdiBoea Asak« Spines m three*, straight; leave* bipiu' 
nale, Ihiee-paared; proper bve-palredp a gland between the 
bwflifc pair of the partial ones; braticbes purple, smooth, 
fleiiioae,^Nalive of Atabia* 

MiwuUut; a genus of the class Didynainia, order Angio^ 
•pemrn.'-GKHtt&lc CtiAUAOTEl. Ca/ir: periantb one- 
ItaM,. ohhHigj prismatic,. fiTe^cornered, hve-folded, hve- 
toothud,. equal, penhaneiit. Corplla: oue-petatled, ringent; 
tube the length of the calia; border two4ippcd; upper lip 
upright, bifidi rounded, bent back at the sides; lower lip' 
umr, trifid, wltb the segmeula rounded; the middle cue 
loiller; palate convex, bifid, protruded from the base of 
the tip. Stamina: filamenta four, filiform, within the throat, 
two shorterf antherse bifid, kidDej*forni. Pistil: germeu 
conicai; atvle filiform, the length of the Gtamina; stigma 
onte, bifid, compressed. Pericarpr capsule oval, 
celled, opening transversely at top; partition membranaceous^ 
oontraTy to the valves. Seeds: very many, small. Recep- 
tacii: obloiig, fiistened on each side to the partition. Es^en^ 
TiAL ChAAACTBK. Catix: four-toothed, piismatical, €v* 

raifa : riogeut; the upper Mp folded back at tlie sides. Cap- 
sab: two-celled, many-seeded.-The species are, 

1. Mimultjs Riiigens; Obhn^-haced Mpnkepjlotper. 
Erect: leaves oblong, linear, sessile; root perenmal; stalk 
aonuil. square, A foot ami half high. It fiowers in July and 
August*—Native of Virginia and Canada. This plant is very 
hardy in respect to cold, but should have a loamy soft soil, 
rather moist than dry, and not too much exposed to the sun. 
ttowy be increased by parting the roots in autumn; but they 
■boom pot be divided too small. It may also he propagated 
by seeds town in autumn, soon after they are ripe; for those 
which are sown tu the spring seldom grow the same year: 
thcjr should be sown on m border exposed to a morning sun. 
Himulus Luteus; Creep- 

leaves oyate.-^-Nadve of Peru. 

8* Mimulus Alatus; Wing-stalked Mimnhs. Erect: 
leaves ovate, petioled; stems square*winged. This has the 
leiembUnoe of the first species; wbicli see. for its propagation 
and culture.^Nalive of North America. 

4. Mimulus Aurautiacus; Orange Mankepjiowtr. Stem 
erect, fliiubby, round; leaves ovaie-Iauceolate, bliiiui^h; 
stalk about three feet high, much branched, shrubby. It is 
propagated by cuttings. 

6. Mimulus Lewisii* Plant erect, smell, pubescent; leaves 
sessile. obloDg*lanceolate, acute, nervous, niacronaie-dentf^ 
culite; flowers few, terminal, with very long footstalks ; loctli 
of the calix acuminate. Tlie flower* arc of a very beautiful 
pale purple, and larger than any other known species. It 
ficwi on the bead springs of the Missouri, at tlie foot of 
Portage hiH, and is seldom above eight inches high. 

Mimnsoj^n; a genus of the class OcUndria, or<ler Mf^no- 
gynn*—G bn£Ric Character. Calht: perianth eight- 
ktved. coriatceous; leaflets in a double row, ovale, acute, 
permaiiciif^ ^oroQer: petals eight, lanceolate, spreading, tire 
length of tlie calix. Stamina: fiJamenta eight, awl-shaped^ 
bairy^ very short; anthers oblong, erect, the length of the 
ciUx. Piaiii : gfermeu superior, rotit)<f, hUpid; style cyTftw 
dfic, the leDglb of the corolla; stigma simple. Perieat^: 
drupe oval, acuminate; berry one-celted, according to Gaert- 
Her. Send: singK ortwol ovah hard, sliiiiiuA, accordfug 
toGKrtuer* Essentia r^ Character. Caiix: four-kaved; 
(jsrtiler says, ciglit parted. Petals: four; Linneus says 
eighty and Gmrtoer mauy. sixteen-leuvcd. Drape: 
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acuminate; (berry one-celled, according to Gsertuer.) Or 
thast from Jussieu—Co/i; 2 :: eight'parted. in two rows. Corath: 
eight-parted^ with the segments entire, or three-parted; appeu^ 
dices.eight, small. Like scales. Drupe: with oUe or Iwo seedi* 
-The species are, 

1. Mimusops Eleugi. Leaves alternate, remote, lanceolate, 
acuTnmnte. This is a middle-sized tree.—Native of the East 
Indies, where it is much planted on account of its fragrant 
flowers, which come out chiefly in the hot season, 

2. Mimusops Kaoki. Leaves clustered.^Native of the 
East litdies and Arabia. 

8. Mimusops Hexandra. Leaves alternate, obovate, emar- 
ginate. This is a large tree, wilh an erect trunk* and covered 
wilh an ash-coloured bark; when old, it has frequently large 
rottcD excavations. The wood being remarkably heavy, is 
much used by the washermen in the East Indies to beetle 
their cloth gn.^Nalive of the East Indies, in mounlainous 
uncultivated parts of the Circars. 

Mint See Mentha, 

AJifiujWitf ; u genus of the class Trisndria, order Trigjnia, 
—Generic Oh ah act er, Calix: perianth five-leaved, 
upright, long; leaflets a\^-L-shaped, somewhat rigid, perma¬ 
nent, Corolla: none. Stamina: fibmenta three, capillary, 
short; antherse roundisli. Pistit: germeu three-cornfted; 
style three, shorl, filiform; sligmas thichish. Pericarp: 
capsule oblong, triangular, much shorter than the calix, oue- 
cetied, three-valved. Seeds: some, roundish, compressed. 
Essential Character. Calix: five-leaved. Corolla: 

none. one-celled, tJiree-valved, Seeds: tome, - 

The species are, 

1, Minuartia Dichotoma. I^lowers clustered, dichoturaous. 
This is a rigid, hard, tough, little annual plant.—Native of 
Spain. 

2, Minuartia Campesfris, Flowers fenninating. alternate, 
longer than the bractc.—Native of Spain, where it is found 
in the lower bills, 

3, Minuartia Montana. Flowers lateral, alternate, shorter 
than the briiclc ; stems several* diffused, a finger's length.— 
Native of S|34irn, 

MirabilU ; a genus of the class Penfaudria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Calir: perianth oulcr 
one-kafed, erect, venlricose, inferior, five-parted ; segments 
ovate-lanceolate, sharp, unequal, permanent; inner globular, 
pfaced under the petals with a contracted entire mouth, and 
permanent. Corolla: on e-petal led. funnel-form; tube slen¬ 
der, long* thicker at top, placed on the inner calix; border 
from upright spreading, entire, blutilly five-ckft, plaited; 
nectary splierical, fleshy, surrounding the germen, with a five- 
loorhed mouth; feelli very small, triangular, converging. 
Stamina: filamcula five, inserted into the orifice of the nec¬ 
tary, and aUeinate will) its teeth within the inner calix free,* 
more slender, fastened al hoitom to the tube of the corolla, 
filiform* the length of the corolla, inclinitig, unequal; antheru^ 
twill* roundish, rising, Phfil: germen turbinale, within the 
nectary; style filiform, the length and situation of itie stamina; 
stigma globular, doited, rising. Pericarp: none, Thd inner 
calix Incrusis the seed, and falU with it. Seed: single, ovate, 
five-ccirncrctl. Observe, Some toothlets of the nectary are 
commonly obsolete. Essential .Character. Calix: 
inferior. Cnr-ef/a: funnel-form, superior. ; globular, 

inclosing the germen.-The species are, 

i, M irabilis Jalapa; Common Marvel of Peru, Flowers 
heaped, term mating, erect; root tuberous; sletn herbaceous, 
round* ol^en trkhotouious. This is a perennial plant, and the 
roots in their native country grow to a great size. There are 
many varieties in the colour of the flower, such as purple or 
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red, white, yellow, variegaled piir^de aud white, and varie* 
gated purple and yellow. These however resolve Ihemselves 
jqIo two priMcipi&l varieties; the hrst of whieh has purple 
and white dowers, which are variable; some are plain purple, 
oilierB plain while^ but most of iJiem are variegated with the 
Iwo colours, and all are someiimes found upon the same plant: 
the second Jtas red and yellow dowers, generally mixed, but 
sometimes distinct on the same plants; some plants have only 
plain dowers, others only are variegated, and others again 
both plain and variegated: but plants raised from tiie seeds 
of the purple and white never produce red and yellow' dowers, 
nor the contrary. These varieties are very ornamental plants 
in the dower garden, during ihe nioiilhs of July, August, and 
September; and If the season should continue mild, they 
often last till near the end of October. The flowers do not 
open till towards tbe evening, whilst the weatlicr continues 
warm; but in moderate cool weather, w hile the suu is ob- 
scured, they coutiime open almost the wliole day. They are 
produced so plentifully at llie ends of the branches, that 
when they are expanded, the plants seem entirely covered 
with them; and some being plain, others variegated, on the 
same plant, they make a hne appearance,—Native of the East 
and West Indies, China, Cocltimchina, and Africa; but was 
iulroduced into Europe iirst from Reru, Thun berg informs 
usj lliat the Japanese ladies make a while paiut from the meal 
of the seeds of this plant, to improve their complexions.— 
Propagation and caUure. Sow the seeds on a moderate hot- 
lied, )D March. When the plants come np^ admit jdeiity of 
air to them, when 1 lie weather Is mild: when they are two 
inches high, transplant them on another very moderate hot- 
bed ; or plant each iu a small pot filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed; whence ihey may be shaken out into 
the borders w ith more seeurity. When they are in the second 
Jiot-bed, let them be shaded, 1111 they have taken fresh root; 
after which, they must liave plenty of free air; and tti May, 
should be gradually innred lollie open air. In the beginning 
of June, if the season be favourable, transplant them into the 
borders of the pleasure-garden, giving them proper room; 
and afler they have taken new root, they will require no fur¬ 
ther care. If the seeds be sown in a warm border, at ihc 
beginning of April, they will ^row very well; but the plants 
will be late in the season be^re lltey Dower. As the seeds 
ripen very well, there are not iminy jtersons who arc at Ihc 
trouble of preserving the roots: if these, however, betaken 
out of the ground in autumn, and laid in dry s^uid all the 
winter, secured from frost, aud jdanted again in the spring, 
they will grow much larger, and flower earlier than the seed¬ 
ling plants: or if the roots be covered with lauuev's bark iu 
w'jnlcr, to keep out the frost, they may remain in llic borders, 
if the soil be dry. If tbe roots, which are taken out of the 
ground, be planted (he iblbwiiig spring, iu large pots, aud 
)>lunged rnto a hot-bed, under a deep frame, they may be 
brought forward, and raised to the height of four or five feel; 
and come earlier in the season to flower. Iu the choice of 
seeds, care should be taken not to save any from the plants 
with plain flowers; and in order to have variegated flowers, 
the pluTu flowers should be pulled oflT from the plants intended 
for seeds. 

2. Mirabilis Dicholoma; Forked Marctl of Ptru.^ Flowers 
sessile, a\illary, erect, solitary.—It is a native of Mexico; 
hiiih ^ery eouitnon in all the islands of the West Indies, where 
the iohabitants call it the Four-o'clock Flower, from the 
flow ers opening at that time of the day. This is not quite so 
flardy as the first species; so that unless Ihe plants be brought 
forward in the spring, they will not flower till very late; and 
tjicir seeds will not ripen. 


3. Mirnbilts Longiflora; Sweet^rmted Maroei of Peru; 
Flowers heaped, very long, somewhat nodding, term idhI log; 
leaves snbvijlose: the stalks of this sort fall on the ground, if 
not supported; the flowers come out at the ends of Ihe 
branches, are w hile, have very Jong slender lubes, und u Aint 
musky odour: as in the other species, they are shut daring 
the day, and expand as the sun declines. It flowers froni 
June to Septeml>er.—Native of Mexico. 

4. Miraliilis Viscosa; Marvel 4f Peru, Flowers 

racemed; leaves cordate, orbiculate, acute, tomentose; steDi 
thick, round, swelling at the joints, with opposite briDchcs^ 
three or four feel high.—Native of Peru, 

MisMeltor* Sec Fiscifm. 

AJdeheUa ; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Mono* 
gynia.— Generic Chafacter. Calix^* flowers two,sitting 
on the same germen; perlanlhs two, distinct, foiir-toolh^ 
erect, pctnianent, superior. Coroifa: one petalled, fiiunel- 
form; lube cy liiidric : border four-parted, spreading, biraule 
whljiu. Stamina: filament a four, tilifunn, erect, ml bin the 
sinuses of the corolla; aoiherse oblong, acute, PirfiV.- ger- 
lueu twin, orbicuiate, common lo two inferior; style flltfom, 
the lenglli of the corolla; stigmas four, oblong, PertVorp.* 
berry tno-pailed, globular, with separate navels, Seeda: 
four, coin pressed, callous. Essential Chakacteh, Ce- 
rolhs: one petalled, superior, two on the same germen. 

Stigma: four. Brrri/: bifid, four-seeded.-^Jie only 

know n i^pecics is, 

1. Mitcliella Kepeus; Creeping Mitchelia *—Native of 
Carolina, Maryland, und Virginia. 

MitrUa; a genus of the class Decandria, order Digynia. — 
GENEttic Character. CoUx: perianth oue-Teafra^ half 
five cleft, be))-shaped, permanent. Corolla: )>e1al5 five, mul- 
tifid, capillary, twice as Urge as the calix, and inserted into 
it. Siamina: filameuta ten, awl-sbaped, inserted into ibe 
calix, ialioricr tfian the corolla; aulheres roundish. Piitil: 
germen rouudisJi, bilid; styles scarcely any; stigmas blanL 
Pericarp: capsule ovate, one- celled, half two-valved; valves 
flat, rolled back attop, equal. Seeds: very luaiw. EssElf^ 
TiAL Character. live- c left. Corof/ar five petalled t 

inserted iuto the calix; petals plnuatlfid^ Capnk: one- 
celled, two-valved; valves equal. These plants nre increased 
by parting the roots iu autumn. They love shade, aud a soft 
loamy soil,-The species are, 

1. Mitella Dipliylia; Two Uated Miiella. Scape two¬ 
leaved ; root perennial; stalks eight or nine incites high, and 
are teruiiualod by a loose spike of small wbilish flowers, 
the petals of which arc iVinged bu thetr edges.—Native of 
most paMs of North America, in woods. 

2. MitcDaNuda; NakedMiUlla. Scape naked— Native 
of the tiorih of Asia. 

3. Milvila Cordifnita. Leaves orbiculale, reniform, sub- 
dupticalc, crenalc, lucid; scape setaceous, aphyllous^— It 
flowers in May and June; uu<l is found io Canada, and on 
ibe high niouulaius of New York aud Penury I vunia, 

4. Mitclla Prostrate. Rout creeping; stalks prostrate; 

I leaves aiteniaLe, rotund-cordale, subacute, obtusely sul>» 
lobate. It (lowers in May and Juue.—Found in the moat 
southern fiarts of Canada; and growing also upon Ihe moilii* 
tains of Virginia, near the sweet springs. 

Mllella (irundiflora. Plant very rough; Jeavea jotuud* 
cordate, obtusely lobule, dentate; flowers pcdicdlated; 
calicos caaipauuiate. — Found ou the north-west coast of 
America. The flowers are more than four limes the sme of 
tbe other species. 

Miikridatea ; u genus of the class Monandtia, order Mono- 
gyilia,— Generic Character. Caiix: receptacle common 
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wielcar«<l, flesbf, four-cleft; clefts large, ovate, 

if^readiug, eovei^ above with very ntimeroiis, imtuersed, very 
fmall fioreta; perianth proper, scarcely any. Corolla: none* 
SUmint: filanentum one, very short, uprinht; anther® erect, 
ehtnncBeri, emtinicing the style. Pistil: germen inferior; 
style aliorter thad the stamina, within tiie excavation of the 
aiftbejto; stigmn simple. Pericot'p: none; common recep¬ 
tacle cillarged, wore feshy; the segments converging, tiir 
biBttc, hollow in the middle, coutuining the seeds within Its 
substance. Seeds: solitary, ovate. According to 

Juuieu,. the flow^ers are monoecous. The male has the invo- 
Juere at first ovate, converging, entire; aOerwarda four- 
parted, spreading, covered on like inside witli very nuuieroiis 
■vlhene: the lemale has the involucre ovate, hollow within, 
||Knrious at the navel at top; germitia numerous, immerset! 
HI the intentdl surface; styles and stigmas the same In num¬ 
ber; capeules the same number, in the enlarged thickened 
tiivoliiCTe; each one-seeded, with a pulpy aril. Essential 
C ffARACTEft* Calix: common four-cleft, eiiJnrged, flesliy, 
cootaining the seeds. Corolla: none. Fruit: globular, 

depressed* Seed*: solitary, arilled.-The only known 

species is* 

1. Miliindatea Quadrifida^ Leaves suboppositc, entire, 
evergreen; dowers in racemes, very seldom, solitary, growing 
on the trunk and lower branches; females fewer, mixed with 
the malefl It is a milky tree, with brant lies opposite* Tlif 
fniit is fleshy, about the size of an apple*—Native of tlie 
libuds of Madagascar, Mauritius, and Bourbon. 

MithridalCt Mustard* See TftiaspL 

Miikrieiate, Mustard, Bastard* ^ee Biscutella* 

Mnatium; a genu^ of the class Hexandria, order Mono- 
ftyola.— Generic Character* Cab'jt .* sp^tlie two-valved ; 
valves ovate, terminated by a linear patulous leaitel; perimith 
onc^lcafed, three-parted ; segments lanceolate, concave, acute, 
margined* Corolla: one-pelalted; tube very short; border 
three-parted; parts lanceolate, concave, acute. Stamhia: 
fllamenta six, very short, inserted into the tube; anlhera? 
long, four cornered, lerminaled by an ovate, excavated acute 
IcaHct. PUtil: germen tirree-lohed ; .style long, striated; 
ali^aa three, rolled spirally* Essential Character. 
Coltx: ono-leafed, three-j)urted. one-petallerl, three- 

piTted, wdlh a very short lube* Antltcnc: foiir-coniervi!^ 
terminated by an ovale leaflet. tbiee-lobed. Sti^- 

na$: three spiral.-Tfie only know n species is, 

. 1* Mnastmn P»ludosunL This is a perennial pbmt, wiiii a 
fibrose woody root; the leaves are very long, uurrmv, slnirp, 
and dpioolh, striated, perfeeily entire, sltontlrlng at the base, 
and oiutuaJJy embracing each other, and are narrowed above 
die sheath; the stalks arc several, imkcd, two feet higti, stri- 
aled, compressed, margined; enrolls yellow, —Native of 
OtiiaQa; growing in marshy woods* 

Mniarutn; a genus of ihe class Monandria, ortlcr Drijynia, 
—Genbrcc Character- pt/Zj:: ijivolucrc four h aved, 

two^flowered; leaflets ovate, acute; ibe two lowest united; 
IKnanth one-lenfed, four-cleft* Corolla: none* Sla^aitta: 
filamcQta one, (Solandcr says two*) capillary, erect, scarcely 
loDger than tbe calix, ami imserted Lnb» Uie base of li; 
ahlherae roundish, grooved. Pisiih gerft.cn inferior, oval, 
•carcely angular, hard, longer than the calix; styks two, 
filiform, gradually divaricating, the length of the calix ; 
oiai simple. Pericarp: none* Seed: one, oblong, very 
small, inclosed ia the hardened bottom of the calix. Essen¬ 
tial Character* Calix: four-parted, superior. Corol/a: 
ttooe. Seed: one.-Tbe only known specii.-s is, 

1. Mnlamni Biflorutn. This plant resemblv:^ i\linuartta so 
much in its appearance, that, without etamitilug the dower, 
• 77 * 


it would be ranked with that genus* It is very smooth, dicho’ 
tomous, covered alt over with approximating, acerose, connate 
flowers, terminaling in pairs, subsessile, cenerally shorter than 
the leaves,—Native of New Zealand and Terra del Fuego* 

Mnium ; a genus of (be class Cryptogamia, order Musci*— 
Generic Character. Capsule: with a lid. Cafyptre: 
smooth ; bristle from a terminating tubercle. Male Flowers: 
heiuled or discoid,—Or ^AM^, from Withering. Capsule: with 
a veil* Fringe: wtili sixlcen teeth; sometimes, though rarely, 
with four, Male. Bud circular, rarely kuobdike, mostly 
oil a separate plant.—Of all the numerous species, the most 
remarkable is Mniiim riygrometricum- If the fruit-stalk be 
luoisiteiied at Tlie botloui, tlie head makes three or four turns; 
aud if (he head be moistened, it turns Ifie contrary way. 

Moehrin^ia : a geiuis of the class Octaodria, order Digy- 
nia*—G enV-RTC CUiaracteu, Calix: perianth four-leaved; 
leaflets lanceolate, spreading, permanent. Corolla: petals 
four, ovate, undivided, spreading, shorter than the calix* 
Stamina: tilauicntaeight, capillary ; anther® simple. Pistil: 
gcrmeii globtilav ; styles two, erect, the length of the stamina; 
stigmas simple. Pn'irarp : capsule subglobular, one-celled, 
four-vulvet!. Seeds: very many, roundisli, convex on one 
side* angular on the other. ^ Essential Character. 
CalLc: tdur-leuvcd. Petah: four. Capsule: oiie-celled, four- 
valved.^—^—-Tlie (uily known species is, 

1, Mociiringiii ^luscosii. liool shndcr; stems flliforni, 
oiglit* ten, or twelve inches long, upright, very mucli branched; 
flowers axillary, erect, on slender oiie-flowered peduncles; 
petals narrow, milk white*^—Native of the mountains of France, 
Italy, Switzerland* Auatriu, and Silesia; among moss on rocks, 
by the trunks of trees, or springs or little rills of water. 

Mo^orin; a name given by (he Portuguese lo an Indian 
or Chinese flow'er, wl icli grows upon a small shrub. It is of 
a wonderfully wliilc colour, and not unlike the Ginsen^^ only 
that it almuuds more witli Leaves, and smells much sweeter; 
one single flower filling a whole house with its odoriferous 
effluvia. On this account the Chinese 'alneit highly, and 
carefully defend the shrnb.it grows upon from the incIcniCDcy 
of the winter, by covering it with vases provided on purpose. 

jMothiga : a genus the class Triandria, order Trigynia* 
—fTENEiMc Character. C^ifir: perianth fivc-lcaved; 
leaflets oblong, from uprigiH, spreading, coloured within, 
permanent. Corolla: none. Stamina: filaErieuta three, bristle¬ 
shaped, shorter Ilian the corollu, approximating lo the pistil; 
anther® simple. Pistil : germen superior, ovale, three- 
grooved ; iitjlcs three, very sfiort; srigiiias blunt : or, according 
to Gverdicr, style one, trifid lU top. Pericarp : capsule 
ovate, tlfree-cclled, three-valved* Seeds: numerous, kidney* 
form. EsiiENTiAL ChARA(^TER. CV//i^*’ five-leaved. Co- 
ro//a: none. Capsule: ihree^celled, tliree-valved.—To pro¬ 
pagate the plants of this genus, permit llieto to scatter their 
seeds, and the phirils will sometimes conic up in the following 
spring; but if they be sown upon a liot*bed, they will come 

iqi more certaiitly, and also be forwarder and stronger,- 

The species are, 

1. MoLlugo Opposltifolia ; Opposite leaved Molluffo, 
Leaves opposite, lanceolate; branches alternate; peduncles 
lulend* clustered, oiie-flow'cred. Annual.—Native of Ceylon. 

2. Mollugo Slricia; Leaves commonly 

in fours, lanceolate; flowers panicled, nodding; stem erect, 
angular; root fibrous ; stems tltree or four, siitr, even ; flowers 
white.—Native of Africa, Ceylon, and Japan. 

3. Mollugo liirta; Haiti/ Jfollu^o. Leaves in fours, 
obovale, villose; stem dccnmbejit*—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope* 

4. MoDiigg FeDlapb^lla; Five-lea ced Mo/lugo^ Leaves la 
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fives, obovttte, equal; do we r» panic led ; root*leave» oblong; 
stem decumbent,—Native of Ceylon, 

5., Motlugo VerliciLlata; Whori-kai^td MoUugo, Leaves 
in whorls, wedge-form, acute ; stem subdivided, decumbent; 
peduncles one^dowered. This is a trailing plant, spreading 
out seven or eight inches every way,—Native of Virginia and 
Jamaica, where it is pretty common in the dry savannas of 
Liguanec. 

G. Mollugo Tripbylla; Three-Uuved Mollugo* Leaves in 
threes, lanceolate; flowers dichotomous: stem lierbaceous, 
annuah—Native of China, near Canton^ 

M^ced Baum. } 

Mohccelta; a genus of tlie class Didynamia, order Gymno- 
spermia*-- Generic Character, CaUx : perianth one- 
leafed, very large, lurbinatCi gradually finishing in a very 
wide, bell-shaped, toolb-spiny, incurved, periuauent border. 
Corolla: one petailed, ringent, less (lian the calix; tube and 
throat short; upper Jip upright, concave, entire; lower Ifp 
tritid ; the middle segment more produced, emarginafCi Sta¬ 
mina: filamcMta four, under I lie upper lip, of which two are 
shorter; anlheroc simple. Phtii: gennen four-parted; style 
the si 2 e and situation of the stainiini ; stigma bifid, Peiricarp: 
none; fruit turbinate, truncate, in llie bottom of the open calzx. 
Seeds: four, convex on one side, angular on the other, at 
top wide and truncate. Observe^ The catix in some is longer, 
in others shorter, than the corollH.. EssENTtAL ClIALtAC- 
TElt^ CaUx: bell-shaped, widening, broader than tlie corolla, 
spiny.-The species are, 

1. Moluccella Lxvis; Smooth Molucca Baum, Calices 
belbsbaped, commonly five-lootlied; tootiilets equal; root 
QDDUul; stem three feet high, spreading out into many 
branches, which are smooth, and conic out by pairs,—Native 

t of Syria, This and the next species are annuals, wlitch decay 
Boon after the seeds are Hpe, and being natives of W'ann 
countries, seldom perfect their seeds in England when they 
arc sown in the spring. They should be raised therefore in 
autumn, and planted in small iiots, placed under a bot-bed 
frame in winter,, where they may have free air in mild weather, 
by taking ofl:^the glasses; but they must be covered in frosty 
weather, observing to keep lUem pretty dry, otherwise they 
are very subject to rot. In the spring the plants may be 
turned out of the pots, with all the earth about their roots, 
aud planted in a warm border, defended from strong winds, 
giving them a hltle water to settle the earth to ibeir roots; 
after this, they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and to support them with slakes to prevent 
their being broken by Mie winds. The plants thus preserved 
through the winter, will flower at llie end of June, and good 
seeds may be expected from them, 

2. Moiuccella Spinosa; Prickly Molucca Baum, Calices 
ringent, eight-toot bed; root annual; stems smooth, purplish, 
four feet high, branching out in the same manner with the 
first,—Native of the Levant: it is commonly said to be a 
native of I he Molucca islands, 

2* Moluccelia Fnitesceiis ; Shrubby Mohtcca Baum* Cali¬ 
ces funnebfonn, five cleft; corollas longer than the .calix. 
This iji a small shrub, with dichotomous hrancbicts*—Native j 
4>f Persia, w hence it has migrated into Italy : is bus also | 
been observed in Piedmont, 

Moiy, See Allium* - 

Momordica; a genus of the class Moncecra, order Synge- 
nesia.—GENfiUic CHARACTER Mak Fhttera: Caiix: 
perianth one-lcafed, concave, five-cleft; segmenjs lanceolate, 
tpreading. Corolla: (ive-paited, fastened to the calix, more 
spreading, large, veined, wrinkled. Stamina: tilameula three, 


awl-shaped, short; antherse on two filaments, bifid, eared at 
the sides; on the third simple, one-eared only, comisttug of 
a compressed body, and a rarinifcrous line once reflex, /k- 
male Fhvaero: on ibe same plant. Calix: perianth as in the 
mate, superior, deciduous. Corolla: as in the male. 5/tf- 
nifwar fi[amenta three, very short, without antbertle* Phtil: 
germcn inferior, Urge; style single, round, trifid, columnar; 
stigmas three, gibbous, oblong, pointing outwards. Pericarp: 
pome dry, oblong, opening elastically, three^celled; cells 
membranaceous, soft, dislaitt. Seeds: several, compressed. 
Essential Character. five-cleft. Corof/a; five- 

parted. Mole* Filanienta three. Female, Style trifid. 

Pome: opening elaslieuIIy.»-The species are, 

Ktomordica Bahainina; Common 3Iomordica, or MaU 
Balsam Apple, Tomes angular^ tn here led ; leaves smooth, 
spreading, palmate; stem trailing like lliose of the Cucum¬ 
ber and Melon, extending three or four feet in length. This 
plant is famous in Syria for curing woutuis. They cut open 
the unripe fruit, and infuse it in sweet oil, exposed to the sun 
for some days, until the oil is become led. This oil, dropped 
on Colton, is applied to a fresh wound, and is esteemed by 
the Syrians next to the Balsam of Mecca. The leaves and 
slems are also used for arbours or bowers.—To propagate this 
aud the six tbllo^viug species, sow the seeds oq a bot-bed at 
tlte beginning of March ; and when tlie plants come up, prick 
them into a fresh hot-bed, letting them have fresh airia warm 
ueatlier, and refreshing tliem ftcqnenllY with water. Wbeti 
the plants have fi>nr or five leaves, plant them out into the 
hot-bed where they arc to remain, pulling oue or two planU 
into each light; watering and shading them uutll they have 
taken root. After this, treat them as Melons or Cucumben, 
ermittiug their branches to extend in the same manner, and 
eeping them clean from weeds* With this management, if 
they have not too much wet, au<l are not too much exposed 
to the open air, they will produce fruit in July, and the seeds 
wilt ripen in August and Seplcinber; when it must be gathered 
as soon as it opens, otherwise tbc seeds will be cast abroad, 
and with ddficulty gathered up again. 

2. Momordica Charanlia; Hairy Momerdica^ Pomet 
angular, tiibercled; leaves viLlosc, Jongitudioally palmate ; 
stem rouiub slender, branched, climbiog by lateral tendrils* 
— Native of the East Indies* See tlie precediDg species* 

3, Momordica Operculata; hidded Momordica^ Ponies 
augular-iuherclrd, having a lid from the falling of the top; 
leaves iobed.—Native of America- 

4* Afoiiiordica Lufi'a ; Egyptian Momordica* Pomes ob¬ 
long; grooves like a chain; leaves gashed; stem angular, 
very much branched^ climbing by bifid spiral tendnis* Tlie 
fruit when joung is uiade iiilo a pickle, bke the Mango, but 
it has a disagreeable taste, and is not accounted very whole¬ 
some. The Arabians call this plant Uff or LuflF; they cultL 
vate It, and it climbs i^p the Talm-trees, covering and ele¬ 
gantly adorning tbeir trunks. It is largely cultivated ia China 
and Cochin-china,—Native of the East Indies. 

5. Momordica Cylindrica; Long-fruited Momordica*. 
Ponies rylindife, very long: leaves with acute angles—Native 
of Ceylon and Clfiua. Tor its propagation and ciiUure, see 
the first species. 

G. Momordica Trifolia; Three-kaned Momordica. Pornea 
ovale, niuricute; leaves tcruate, toothed*—Native uf the 
East Indies* 

7- Momordica Pcdula; Pedate-leaved Momordica, Pomes 
striated; leaves pedate, serrate.^—Native of Peru* 

B* Momordica Elaterimn; Elastic Momordica,. Pomes 
hispid ; tendrils none* It has a large, fleshy, |>ereiiiiiHl root' 
stems thick, rough, trailing, dividing into many branch^/, 
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4 Bd extending every way two or three feet> When the fruit 
isdargDcd for medicinal use, it should be gathered before it 
unpe, otherwise the greatest part of the juice, which is the 
only valuable part, wtU be lost; for the espressed juice is not 
tobe^mpar^ with that which runs out of itself; and the 
Elatefinin made from the clear juice is whiter, and will keep 
longer, than that which is exlracted by pressure. TJie 
dried juice or fecitlae of the fruit, known in the shops by the 
nunerfffafrruffli, b the only part now medicinally employed. 
Tie method for preparing this medicine, is to slit the ripe 
ftiiil, ead pass the juice^ vety lightly pressed, through a very 
riaesieve iuto a gim vessel; then to set it by for some hours, 
luilil the thicker part has subsided ; to pour ofT the tbinner 
put iiriitpnitpg at the top, and separate the rest by rilterin^r; 
to cover the thicker part which remains after bltration with a 
IlDeQ doth, and to dry it with a gentle heat. The sensible 
qualities of this iaspissated juice are not remarkable either to 
themteQ or taste:'it is iuflatnmablc, and dissolves readily 
id water or spirituous menstrua. It is undoubtedly the most 
VNrietit purgative in the Materia Mcdica, and oughl ihereibro 
to Em administered with great caution, and only where milder 
cathartics have proved inetfectuah Pauli, SydeuhuTn, and 
Liiter, have particularly reco nun ended it in hydropic caaes. 
The dose b from half a grain to three grains i ihc most pru¬ 
dent and effectual way hi which dropsies are treated ^itli 
this teoedy^ is by repeating it at short intervals in smM doses. 
We call it Wildt Spirtin^t Squirfirig, or Asses Cnenmi^er ; 
■nd the French, Cpneombre sauvege Qud*ane ,—Native of i)»l^ 
south of Europe, It is easily propagated by seeds, which, if 
permitted to scatter, will come up in the followtug spring: 
or if the seeds be sown in a bed of light earth, the plants will 
come up ia about a month after, and may be trauspbuled to 
an open spot of ground, in rows at (hrec or four feet distance, 
sad almost as for asunder in the rows; if these are carefully 
tiausplanted while young, there ivilL be little hazard of their 
growing; and after they have taken new rool^ they will re<|uire 
DO further care, but to keep them clear from weeds. If ilie 
grouad is dry in which they arc planted, the roots will con- 
tiDHC three or four years, unless the wiuter should prove very 
•evere, 

Manard^ ; a genus of the class Diandria, order Monogynta. 
—Gensbic Cuabacter. CaUx: perianth one-leufed, 
tubular, cylindric, striated, with a five-toothed equal mouth, 
pemiDcnt Coro/fo; unequal; tube cyliiidric, longer than 
thecalix; border ringeut; upper lip straight, narrow, linear, 
entire; lower lip reflex, broader^ trifid; middle segment 
longer, narrower^ emarginate; latter blunt. Stamina t fila- 
menta two, bristle^haped, the length of ihe upper lip, in 
which they are involved; antherse compressed, truncate at 
top, convex below, erect. Pwr#7: gennen four-cleft; style 
filiform, involved with the stamina; stigma bifid acute. 
Perkm : Qone. Ca//it': contaiirii^g Ihcserds iit thcboitojii. 
Aerfs- four, roundish. Observe, Tlic third speuks has four 
stamina, two of which are castrated. Essential Cha- 
BActbb. CoTQilas irregular; the upper lip linear, involviag 

ibe filumenta. Seeds: four.-The species are* 

I- Monaida Fistutosa; Purpie Monarda, Leaves oblon«* 
lanceolate, cordate, villose, flat; root pmenuial; stem nearly 
rtiT« feet liigii, and, as well as the brunches, terminated by 
ncftda of purple flowers.—Native of Canada. This and the 
four following eom nny be propagated by patting their roots; 

^ multiply so last as the third, but as tiiat 
ptoducM plenty of seeds, so it may be easily propagated that 
If the seeds are sown in autumn soon after they arc 
^ipe, the plants will come up the following spring; but if 
tiivyarenoi sown till spring* the plants r^ddont ri^e lilt liic 


next year. When the plants are come up* and fit to remove, 
they should be transplanted into a shady border about nine 
inches' distance, and when they have taken new root, they 
will require no otlier care but to keep them clean from weeds 
fill the autumn, when they should be transplanted into the 
borders where they are to remain. The following summer 
they will flower, and produce ripe seeds, but the roots will 
continue several years, and may be parted every other year 
to increase them. This loves a soft loauty soil* and a situa¬ 
tion not loo ntucb exposed to the sun, 

2. Moiiarda Oblongata; Long-haveU Monarda. Leaves 
obloDg-lanceolale, rounded, attenuate at the base* villose, flat. 
—Native of North America. 

3. Monarda Didyma; ScartH JHanci da, or Oswego Tea, 
Leaves ovate, snmoth; heads in wJiorls; flowers stibdidy- 
namous; stem acute-angled*—This seldom ripens seed in 
England, but increases fast enough by its creeping roots* as 
also by slips or cuttings, whicli, if phinted in a sh:idy border 
in May* will take root in the same majiner as Mint or Butm; 
but as the roots multtply so fast, theitf is seldom occasion to 
use any other method to propagate them. It delights in a 
moist soil* and in a situation where the pUnts have only the 
morning sun, where they will conlinue in flower longer than 
tfiosc wliieU are exposed to the full sun. Tins is a very orna¬ 
mental plant in gardens, and the scent of the heaves is very 
refreshiijg ami agreeable to mo^t people* and some are very 
fond of tlie tea made with the young leaves, 

4. Monarda llugo^a; ly/ute J/cwtfrrfo. Leaves ovate lan¬ 
ceolate, cordate, smooth* wrinkled.—Native of North Ame¬ 
rica. See the first species* 

5. Moimrda Chmopodia. Loaves ovafe-lyiiccolate* rounded 
at tlic base, imoqual, smooth ; root creeping.—Native of Vir¬ 
ginia, See the first species, 

C. Moiiarda Punctata; Spoiled IMoaarda. plowcra in 
whorls; corollas dotted ; bracies coloured; stems about two 
feet Ijigh. branching out from the bottom to the tup.—Native 
of Norlfi .America, U is propagated by seeds sown on a 
border of light earth exposed to ilie cast. When the plants 
are fit to remove, they may be Iransplanied into a shady 
border; and if they should shoot tip stalks to fluuer* they 
should be cut down to strengthen the roots* that they may 
pul out laleiai buds, for w'licn they arc pvruiittvd to flower 
Ibe first year, the roots seldom live llirongh the winter* In 
autuuin the plants may be removed into the open borders of 
the pleasuve-garden, wliere they will flower liie folioin* 
summer; and if the season should prove dry, they must be 
duly watered* 

7* Mouarda Ciliata, Flowers in whorls; corollas longer 
llian the involucre; root creeping; stem hairy, thicliish, a 
foot liigh and more, with fexv joints; flowers large, blue, 
elegantly marked with dark purple spots,—Discovered in 
Virginia. 

8. Monarda Kalmiana. Heads large, simple; leaves oblong, - 
attenuate-serrate* cov^^^ed over xviih hairs; rougli stalk 
acute-angled; petioles cifiate, pilose; bractea; coloured, lan¬ 
ceolate* attenuate; calices and Icoroll^e pubescent. Tlie 
flowers are very long* and of a heautifuL crimson. It grows 
in boggy woods iu black rich soil near Onoiidago and Oswego, 
New York. 

0. Monarda Giacilfs. Plant very smooth; heads small, 
lateral, and terminal; bructCiC linear, ciliate; calices pubes¬ 
cent, ciliale; corolla; abort, glabrous; leaves linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate* serrate, glabrous; stalk obiusc-angled* glabrous; 
flowers yellowish white* It grows oil the mountains o( South 
CandiiiA and Viigtiiia. 

10, Monurdii Oblongula, Flard rough all over; head* 
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simple; bracfcfe ovaif^, acute; calicos short; k-eth divari¬ 
cate; stalk ohtuse-aii^lecl^ rough o» tlie u]i}>or part; Itoxvers 
pale purjdo*—Froqueni in the uiountaiiis of iVnnsjIvanta and 
Virginia. 

11* Monarda Hirsuta* Plant very rouiih all ovpr. xvilli 
long wbite hairs; flowers snialh verlicillaio; bnicteic veiy 
short, oblotigf acumiimte; calrces 'ivitli long awns; leaves 
ovate^ acuiuijiaie, serrate, with long petioles; stalk ucute- 
anglcd, rougti; flowers s mill I, very pule purple, ll grows on 
the higli jnoiuiUiEni of Nortli Carolina ami Virginia, 

Matitlin; a genus of tfie cJiiss l’e1 raruhia* order Monogy- 
itia,—GeNvnnc Character. Cfiiit:; p** riant h one-lea fed, 
vctifricose, four-loothed, two of the divisions deeper; seg¬ 
ments lanccoiale, acute, reflex, penuancnF Coi'olh: petals 
tour, linear, acute, lecurved, longer than the calix. Stamina: 
lilamenta tour, erect, inserleil into the receptacle, almost the 
length of the corolla; aiiflierae ovule, incumbent. Pis/i7.’ 
gernien superior, sligiitly four-cornered, ending in a thickisli 
conical style, sJiorler than the stamina; stigma acute* Pn'r 
carp r beny juiceless, (;lobuiar, witlin little point, surrounded 
by the calix, two-celled, Sr^d&: solitary, flat on one side, 
convex on the other. Q^sejvf, Flowers somcfimes Irifid or 
bifid. Essential Chauacter, Cc/ijt; four-deft, Pe~ 

tah: four. Berry: two-celled; seeds solitary*-The only 

species is, 

1* Monetia Barlertoides; Four-spitted Monetia. Stem 
upright, full of chinks, ash-coJoured; branches opposite, dif¬ 
fused, dense, asb-colotired ; leaves opposite, spreading, ovate 
or ovate-lanceolate, entire, acuminate* It is a tnUidte-sized 
prickly shrub,—Native of the East Judies aud the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

ManeyworL See Anagallis. 

Moneywort, Cornish, See Sibthorpia* 

Monkey FIoW€j\ See Mimutas. 

Monkey^a Brtad. See Adansonia^ 

AFonFs flood. See Aconitum^ 

AJonFs Rhtibftrb. See Rumex^ 

AJonniera ; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Pentaii- 
diia.—G eneric Character, Cafix: [lerianih five parted, 
permanent; upper segment linear, long, curved in, covering 
the corolla; the outer lanceolate, and shorter by half; the 
rest blutif, short. Corolla: tabular, ringent; Tube cylindric, 
more c<mtractot! in the middle, curved; border two-lipped; 
upper lip undivided, blunt, ovate; lower lip four-clefk 
straight; segments oblong, hhint; nectary an ovale sculelet 
at the base of I lie germen, below tlie low er base. Siamina: 
filamenia two, fl^t, membranaceous; upper concave, bifid 
at lop; lower flat, (rifid; antherse oii the upper filamentuni 
two, coimule, hirsute within, including Ihe stigma; on the 
lower filamentum tfuree, round, very minute* Phfif: germen 
roundish, live-lobed, five-cornered; stylo stdilary, filiform; 
stigma beaded, oblong, flat wllhin, orbicular with a sharp 
edge. Pericarp: capsules five, ovule, compressed, two- 
valved along half the suture. Seeds: solitary, ovate, with 
the inner margin straighter, blunter, inclosed in a tivo-valved, 
dry, deciduous Aril. Ecsential Character. Cafix: 
five^parted, with the upper segment oblong, Coro/lo: rin- 
gent* Stamina: two, the upper with two anther®, the lower 
witli three. Capsules: five, one seeded,—The only known 
species is, 

1* Monnicra Trifolra, This is an annual plant, with a 
dichototiious si cm, termite leaves, and white flowers in a bifid 
sj)ike.“Native of Amerh a. 

Monotropa; u genua of the class Decandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—G eneric C]!arac:ter, Calix: itone, unless the 
fi^c outer pcials he taken fur \i coloured calix. Corolla: 


petals ten, oblong, parallel, erect, serrate at the tips, deci¬ 
duous, of which the alternate outer ones are gibbons at ihe 
base, inwardly concave, melliferous. Statmna: fitamentaten, 
a wl-a ha ped, erect, simple; ant her® simple* PisiUr germen 
roundish, acuminate; style cylindric, the length of the stamina; 
siigina bluntdieailed, Pmearp** capsule ovate, five-cornered, 
blunts five-valved* numerous, chafly, 'Ohserte, Such 

is the Terminating flower; but if there be any lateral flowers, 
they csdtide a fifth part of the number in all of the 

frucrirication. Essential CRaracter* Caitje : none. 
Petals : leu, (he five outer hollowed, melliferous at the base. 

Capsule: five-valved ; a fifth part excluded in some.-The 

species ore, 

i* Monotropa Hypopithys; Yellow Bird's Nest. Lateral 
flowers eighr siamincd, 1 ermmating; flower ten-stamined ; 
root coij^post'd of imbricate scales, and parasitical, the radical 
fibres adiieriug k> the roofs of trees under which it grows; 
sieni front five to seven inches high, upright, uot branched* 
Liimeus rentarks, tltat the whole plant smells sweet, and is 
of a pale yellow colour; which peculiarity is generally con¬ 
fined to parasitical plants, and such as grow in very shady 
situations. I'lre Swedes give it dry to sheep aflected with the 
rot,—Native of many parts of Europe, as Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, France, Italy, and also in Canada, in woods, espe¬ 
cially in fir woods where the ground is covered with rotten 
leaves, at the roots uf fir, pine, beech, and oak* Also in Great 
Britain, as in Slokeii Oiiurcli Woods, and between Netllebed 
and Henley in Oxfordshire; freejuent in Bedfordshire, Buck^ 
iiigliamshire, and Berkshire; at Maidstone in Kent; Langley 
in Herl ford shire; in the beech woods of Sussex; iuSelborne- 
hangev, Hampshire; Hley in Gloucestershire; EnviUc in Staf¬ 
fordshire; Shultishamand Stoke in Norfolk; but not common 
in $coTlaT)(l* 

2. Monotropa Uni flora* Stem one-flowered; flower ten- 
sramined; slem single, fleshy, the size of a straw, a span in 
height,—Native of North America* 

3. Monotropa Lanuginosa, Scape spiciflorous; bmetem 
and flowers lannginose on every side,—]t is a parasite plant, 
grooving on the roots of beech and other trees, from Peotisyl- 
vania to Carolina. 

4. Monotropa Morisoniana. Scape elongate, very straight^ 
will] one flower; scales distant; flower erect, decaodroys.— 
It grows in the shady woods of Virginia and CaroHna. 

Alonsonia : a genus of the class Monadelpbia, order Dode- 
candiia,—G enerjc CHARACTER. Caltx: perianth five- 
leaved; leaflets lanceolate, awned, etjual, permanent. Corotia: 
peials five, obovate, pr®morse, toothed, longer than ihe ealix, 
inseikd into the base of the pitcher of the stamina. Sta* 
miua: filamenta fifteen, united in five bodies, three in each, 
all connected at Ihe base, and funning u very short pitcher; 
ajilher® oblong. Pistil: germen fi^e-coruered, short; style 
awl shaped: stigmas five, oblong. Pericarp: capsule five- 
cornered, five-celled ; each cell fixed to a very long, twistedp 
terminating tail. Seeds: solitary. Observe^ This genus is 
allied to Gtr«mHin* ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. Cdfirr five* 
lenved. Corolla: fife-petuUed* Stamina: fifteen, united 
into five filamenta; style five-cleft* Capsule: five-grained« 
-The species are, 

1. Monsonia S|>ectosa; Fine-leared Mofisonia, Leaves 
t^uiuate; leaflets bipiunate; flower handsome*—Native of the 
<Jape of Good Hope* As it seldom ripens its seeds with us, 
it iiiEiY be increased by cuMings of ihe roots planled in pats 
of good mould, and plunged in a (au-pit, watering ih^ni occa-* 
sjonally: Indue time buds will a))pear on the tops of the 
cuttiiij;s left out of the ground. It may be treated as a hardy 
greendiouse plant, and sheltered under a frunic in wdiiter. 
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9, MonfODm Lobatu; Sroad-kattd Monso^^ia, L^avf^s 
fccvdate-Iobedr toothed*—Naiivc of the Cajie of Good Hope, 
For its propag&tiDD and culture, aee the preceding spe- 
ciei* 

3. Montoitia Ovala; Unduiated Mon^onift. Leaves oblongt 
ipbcordate, cretlate, waved*—Native of tlte Cape of Good 
Hope. It » propagated from seeds. 

Afonffa; a genus of the class Triandria, order Trigjma. 
—GbnsrIC Character. Cahx: perianlh twodtavedj 
haflets ovate, concave, blunt, erect, permanent. Coroifa : 
Ooe-petalEed, five-parted, ibree of the segments alternate, 
ivaller, otamimferous* Stamina: filameuta ihree, catiiDm v, 
tbe length of the corolla, into which iJiey are inserted ; anlherEt 
tnnIL Pistil: germen turbinate; slyles three, villose, spreud- 
lig; stigmas simple* Pericarp: capsule inrbinafc, blunr, 
covered, oiie-celled, three-valved. Steds: three, rijujidlsli. 
Ofamw* The calix often varies with three leaflets, and then 
it often produces five stamina* Essential Character. 
Cpfra: two-leafed, CoroUa: one-pelalted, irregular* Cap- 

mfr: one^celled, two-vaUed*-The only known species is, 

1. Montia Fontana; Water Chickveted, Root unnuah 
tbroiis; stalks numerous, round, smooth, succulent, reddish, 
tpreadmg on the ground, and sometimes striking root, Uvn 
or three inches in length, branched and jointed* 'J'Jie dowers 
asimlly appear in a baTf-opened state, w hence one of the En» 
Ibb mmes Blinks; but when the sun shines on tJiem, ihe> 
eipand»—Native of many parts of Europe; flowering in May, 
sad tipeatng its seed in the beginning of June* In England 
it 11 found on Black-heath, Hampstead-heath. Hanging-wood, 
ClnrhoD, about St reatham and Sydenham; on Harr held Com- 
mnt and on the wet heaths in Norfolk; on the Hill of 
Health, aud Gamlingay Heath, Cambridge&itire; at Badby in 
Northamptonshire; Bridgeford in NoUinghamshire; Hockley 
Pool Orate, near Birmmgimin; Shotover-hiit and South Leigh- 
faeath in Oxfordshire; and Mara^lon Marsh in Oornwat]* 
M&nfinia: a genus of the class Dioecta, order Tetraudria ; 
according to Smith, class Tetrandria, order Monogynia,— 
GfNERtc Character* Male. Calix: periamh fbur- 
loothed, very short, erect* Corolla: petals four, ovate, very 
blttnt, spreading, inserted into the calix* Stamina: hiamenta 
ftur. Female, Calix: superior, and as in tlie male* CV 
rotia: as in the iQale<* Stamina: filamenia four, within ihe 
teelb of the calii, very short; antherae none* Pisfif: ger 
RJfniafcnor* concave, plane, smooth; style cyliudrie, thick, 
uiDd, aborterthan the corolla; stigmas kidney-form* Prri- 
wp: capinkovate-oblong, two celled, gaping lougitudiiially; 
P*™joo thick, twodobed. Seeds: very many, iinbrkale, 
compreued, winged at the edge. Observe, Male 
Bowen sometimes five-cleft, five-stamined* Essential 
Cbaractrb* Calix: four-toothed, superior. Petals : four* 
barren. Style: bifid. Cffpju/e; oblong, 
tttoceiiea,——The only known species is, 

1. Montinia Acris; Glaucous Moniinia, Leaves alternate, 
oUioog-oval, blunt, nerved, veined, <)uitc entire, smooth, 
ntcfcish, emt; root woody; stem shrubby, afoot high*— 
of tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

See Menisperrnum. 

See Medicago, 

JjmnwrL See Osmunda, 

—' * genu* of the class Triandria, order Monogvnia* 
^^nrric Character. Calix: spathes two-valved* 
asinT*'" three loner parts spreading, the rest 

wtfwftifl,' filauieuta three, short; autlierw oblong'. 
'oferior; style simple; stigmas three, bifid, 
three-cornered, three-grooved, Ihrce- 
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wjf-many, roumJ. Essential Character* 


Corolla: six-pctalled, the three inner parts spreading, nar¬ 
rower ; slJgrna trifid.—The plants of this genus are propa¬ 
gated by seeds, ofisets, or pullings of the roots; all ^hich 
operdlions are best performed in August* So^ the seeds in 
small pots, plunged into a bed of old tanner's bark, under a 
common frame. Thev also re<|uire this sort of shelter tn 
winter, being apt to draw up weiik when placed in the dry- 
stO'c* If they can ^njoy the ficc air even in winter when the 
weather is not cold, and aie secured from fiost and hard 
rain, they fioweratj<l ripen their seeds belter than with more 
tender nianagemeijl. In suinmer they should be fully exposed 
to llie open air till October, wlien they may be removed iuto 
shellei*——The species are, 

* Sviipe ancipitaL 

1* Moriea Melaleuca; Dark-Jlowtred Moreea, Scape 
uncipital; leaves sublalcate; flowers subsolitary*““Native of 
lire Cape of Good Hope. 

2, Morica Spiralis; SpiralJtoU'ered Moreta, Scape com¬ 
pressed, jointed ; leaves erect; flowers alleniate, mostly di¬ 
rected one way-—Native of ihe Cape of Good Hope* 

3* Morsea Ptisilla; Dn^arJ Moreea, Scape ani ipital; leaves 
distich; flowers subsolituty*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

4. Morsea Magellanica; Magellanic Moran. Stem ancr- 
pital, leafy; leaves distich, sickle shaped; flower terminaling, 
soiitarv ; corolla white*—Native of the Straits of Magellan* 

5* Moisca Gladialu; Stvorddeaved Morcca, Scape and 
leaves compressed; spike lateral* solitary; involucre only 
half the length of it.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

G. Morava Apbylla; LcoJIcsa Moreea, Scape and leave* 
compressed; spike lateral, solitary; involucre many times 
shorter*—Native of the Cape of Good Mope* 

7, Moraea Filiform is; Pifiform Morfea. Scape and leaves 
compressed, aubfilifonn ; flower solitary, terminating.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope* 

*'* Scape round, 

0* Mora&a Spathacea ; Sheafht/ Moreea, Scape and leaves 
round, hanging dow^n; spikes lateral, aggregate*. It ubonnds 
on the hills ucHr the Cape of Good Hope* 

9* Morsea Flexuosa* Scape round, jointed ; leaf reflex, 
somewhat waved, nerved*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

ID* Mors'a Pohanthos* Scape round ; leaves flexuose, 
erect, alternate; segments of the corolla smaller.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

11, Morza Ccerulea* Scape rouikd; leaves distich; heads 
of flowers alternate; spathes membranaceous, entire*—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

12* Morten Plicata. Scape round ; leaves petioled, oblong, 
nerved, plaited; racemes bifid.—Native of the West Indies, 
as in the mountainous pastures ofthe western parts of Jamaica; 
flowering the whole year, opening at four o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, only one flower coming out at a lime* 

13* MoFEca Untbellula* Scape round, striated; spikes of 
flowers nmbebpaiitcled; involucres two-leaved, very long*—■ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

14. Morseu Crispa, $ca}>e round, jointed; leaf convoluted, 
curled, reflex : flowers terminating, pedunclcd, blue.—Native 
ofthe Cape of Good Hope. 

15* Moreca Iriopetula* $ca|>e round; leaves linear; ijiigma 
muili/id* I'here are several varieties.^All natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

IfJ* Moraeu Iridtotdes. Scape round ; leaves distich, linear; 
flower subsolilary, terminating*—Native of the Levant. 

17. Mora:a Chineosis* Corolla six-petalled ; style inclined. 
—Native of China. 

2 N 
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Morina; a genus of the class Diandria, order Edonogynia*^ 
—Generic Character. C^/yj: double; periantL of the 
fruit inferior, oae-leafed, cytiudricr tubular, permajicpt; 
moutb toothed; toothlets two, opposite, longer, all subulate, 
acute; perianth of the tinwer superior, onedeafed, tubular, 
bifid; segments emargionie, blunt, perPianent, upright, the 
size of the outer, Coroila: one-pelalled, two-lipped; tube 
very long, widening above, a little curved in, filifom at 
bottom; border flat, blunt; upper lip semibifid, smaller; 
lower trifid; segments all blunt, uniform, the middle one more 
lengtheued* fiUmenta iwo, briailc'shaped, approjt^ 

imating to the styJe^ paraHel, shorter than the border; antj^erie 
erect, cordage, disianl. Pistil: germcn globular, under the 
receptacle of ibe flower; si vie louger tliun tlic stamina, fili¬ 
form; stigma beaded^ peltate, Unt in. Pericarp: none, 
S/ted: single, rouiidlah, crowned wiih the caij\ of the flower. 
Essential Character. Cafii': of the fmit oue-leafed, 
toothed ; of the flower, bifid. Corolla: Irregular. St^ed: one, 
under the caltx of the flower.-^-—'The only known spe¬ 
cies is, 

1. Morina Persica* Root taper and thick, running deep 
into the ground, sending out several thick strong fibres as 
large as a finger; stem nearly three feet high, smooth, pur¬ 
plish towards the bottom.—Native of Persia near Ispahan. 
It is propagated by seed sown soon after it is ripe in the 
autumn. In open beds or borders of fresh light earth. They 
seldom come up the first year. ^ 

Morinda: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia. — Generic Character, Calir: receptacle com- 1 
tnon, roundish, collecting sessile flowers into a globe; peri-: 
antb five-toothed, scarcely observable, superior. Coroltu: I 
one-petalled, funnel-form; tube cylindric; border five-clefi,' 
acute, spreading very much; segments lanceolate, flat. Sta¬ 
mina : filameuta five, very short, inserted into the tube at' 
top; andterae linear, erect, almost llie lenglli of the tube. 
Pistil: germeii inferior; style simple; stigma bifid, tbickish- 
Pfyitarp: berry subovate, angular, compressed on all sides 
by the next, iruncafe, one-celled. Seeds: two, convex on 
one side, flat on the other. Essential. Character. 
phtvtrs: aggregate, one-pel ailed; stigma bifid; drupes ag¬ 
gregate,--The spectes are, 

1, Morinda Unibellala; Narrow-leaved Morinda. Erect: 
leaves lanceolate, ovate; peduncles clustered. The root of 
this tree is used in dyeing yellow.—Native of the East Indies, 
Cochin-china, uikI the Society Isles. 

2, Morinda Citrifolia; Broad-leaned Morinda^ Arboreous, 
with solitary peduncles. The bark of the root atfords a 
yellow dye.—Nalive of the East ladies. 

a. MoHoda Hoyoc; ProcurnUni Morinda, Procumbent. 
The root! dye linen of a dark hue, and woidd probably be 
useful to the dyers.—This shrub is a native of South America, 
the West Inilies, and Cochin-china. 

Morisotiia; a genus of the class Monadelpbla, order Poly* 
andria.— Generic Character. CaitJt: perianth one- 
leahd, vcntricose, bursting, bifid, spreading at tbe mouth, 
blunt, shrivelling. Corolla; pelah four, blunt, somewhat 
oblong. Stamina: fitumenta numerous^ awl-shaped, shorter 
than ihe corolla, conaale into a funnel at the base; arillieree 
oblong, erect. PUiit: germeii pedicelled, ovate; style none; 
fltigma headed, plano-convex, uurbiticate with a dot. Pcj^i- 
tarp: berry globular, with a hard smooth rind, one celled, 
pedicclled. Seeds: several, kidney-form, nestling. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Catin: single, bifid. Petals: four 
Pistil £ one. with a bard nud, one-celled, many- 

aeeded, pedicellcd.-The only species known ia, 

1. Motisonia Americtina* Leaves oblong, blunt or acu¬ 


minate, quite entire. It is an elegant tree, seldom more Ifaan 
fifteen feet high,—Native of Souih Angerica and tbr islandf' 
of Ihe West Indies. In Martinico it is called Bois Mabboi^ 
or Devil's wood. 

Moroccof Red. See Adonis. 

Morus; a genus of tlie class \fouc?cia, order TctniodriR* 
—Generic Character. Male Flowers: in nn ameaf. 
CalijE : perianth fonr-parled; leaflets ovate-concave. CarMsi 
none. Stamina: filameula fiuir, awl-shaped, etecL lofligcr 
limn the calix, one within each caliciiie leaf; antberse aimpb** 
Female Flowers: lieaped either on the same, or Rdi0ar«Dt 
individual from ibe males. Calix: perianth four-leaTod; 
leaflets roundish, blunt, permaueat, the two opposite outer 
ones incumbent. Corolla: none. Pistil: geroien conlote; 
styles two, awl-shaped, long, reflex, rugged; sttgoNis simpEq. 
Pericarp: none. Calix ; very large, fleshy, be comer suoo 4 > 
lent like a berry. Seed: single, ovate, acute. EsSBNTlAl. 
Character. Alale. Calix: four-parted. Corolla: none. 
Female. C^a/r4l^■ four-leaved. Coro/fo: none. Stales; lye^t 
Calix: becoming a berry* Seed: one.-Tbe spectes are^. 

1, Morns Alba; tVAite Mulberry Leaves obtiqmelj 

cordate, even. This is a middle-sized tree, with a wbitub 
bark. There are two varieties, which difler to the shape of 
their leaves, and the size and colour of their fruiL Mr. £v^ 
lyn remarks, tluit the leaves of this tree are far more UDdci' 
than those of the next species, and sooner produced by al 
least a fortnight; nor is it less beautiful to the eye thaii the 
fairest elm, and very proper for walks and avenues. Tlic 
timber will last in water as well as the most solid oak^ And 
the bark makes good and tough bast*ropea. lu Fnfeuse and 
Italy this tree is cultivated for the sake of its leaves^ to feed 
silk-worms; for which purpose tbe Spaniards of Vateoda 
prefer it to the next species, but those of Granada prefer the 
latler, which the Persians also use; and Mr. MtUer wu 
assured by a gentleman who had tried both aorta^ that the 
worms fed with Ihe leaves of the next species produced much 
t)ie best silk, but that it should never be given after thf 
worms have eaten for some tioie of the former, kst they tbould 
burst.—The most expeditions method of raising this tree ia 
quaulity is from tbe seeds, which may be procured iu pleotj 
from ihe souih of France, or Italy. Prepare a fine warm hom 
der of rich mellow earth, or, if that cannot easily be hmd^ 
make a moderate bot-bed, arched over with boops, and 
covered w ith mats. Sow the seeds towards Uie end of March 
in drills, covt-rijig them with light earth a quarter of an web 
deep: in very dry wealht-r water the bed gently and frequeBtly, 
in iJte heat of Ihe day shade it with mats, and cover it when 
the nigikis are cold, lu five or six weeks Ihe ptanis will come 
up, and, being tender, must be guarded against frosty mom* 
lugs, which often happen in May. During summer keep 
ibem clear from weeds, cover tliem from the extreme beat of 
the sun, and water Uic^m >u dry weather* In autumn cover 
ibem again wheu the first froj^ts come, and continue to pro¬ 
tect them througJi the first winter. The followLitg March 
transplant them into the nursery, 1ber& to remain two or 
three years, and I ben be removed to where iJieyare lo reinaiii; 
or. if not very strong, they had better remain in the toed- 
bed two years before they are planted out in tbe titiFiery, in 
row^s at two -feet and a half distance, and one foot and a Mlf 
asunder iu the rows, there to conlioue till strong onongb to 
plant out. The trees wlikJi are designed to feed silk-womia 
should never be Guflft-red to grow tnil, but raUter kept >o a 
sort of hedge; and instead of pnlliog oflf the leavesi:iugly» 
lliey should be slieared oflT together with thek young bruneheo^ 
which is sooner done, aud also leas iqjurioufi to the tree* Be* 
the next species* 
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ft Momf Nigfi ; Cowmmi or BJffck Afvttvrrj/ Tree. Lwes 
eordate^ rugged. Thu is n strouger tree than the preceding; 
the froit is of « dark blackUh red, and more add. — Native 
of Penn, whence it was first brought to the southern 
parts of ^rope, and is now cotnnion wherever the winters 
OK not very severe. There is a variety with a snidlt and fla- 
wouiiets fruit. This tree delights in rich light earthy and 
where there ii a depth of soil, as in most of the old kticiieu^ 
gordtui about Loudon; iu some of which are trees of a very 
great age, which are healthy and fruitful, and their^ fruit 
larger and better flavoured than those of younger trees, lu a 
vtpy iliff loiL or shallow ground, whether of day, chalk, or 
gravel, the trunk and branches are commonly covered with 
mota, and the little fruit produced is small, ill-tasted, and 
ripens late^ If this tree be planfed in a situatinu where it is 
dmoded fiom strong south and north-west winds, it will 
pmerve the fruit from being blown od'; but ihis shelter, 
whether it be trees or buildings, should be at such a distance 
ai not to keep off the sun; for where the fruit has not the 
hcaefit of bis rajs to dissipate the morning dews early, it 
will turn mouldy, aod rot upon the trees. The old mulberry 
tma are not only more fruitful than the young, but iheir 
fivit are much larger and better flavoured ; so that where 
tbefe are any of these old trees, it is the best way to proga^ 
gate from them, and to make choice of the most fruitful 
brmebei* The usual method of propagating ihese trees is 
hj laying down their branches, which will lake root in one 
jnr, and are then separated from the old trees; but as the 
most fruitful branches are often so far from the ground as not 
to be hiyed, unless by raising boJtes or baskets of earth upon 
aoppofts for this purpose, the better way is to pmpagate them 
bycnttkigl, which, if rightly chosen and skilfully managed, 
Wkl take root very well ; and in this method there will be 
no difficulty in having them from trees at a distance^ and 
fnun the most fruitful branches. Tliese cuttings should be 
sbockta of the former year, with one joint of the two vears' 
wood to their boltoM; tliey should not be sliortenctl, but 
plniled their full length, leaving two or three buds above 
gtouod. The best season for planting thrm is in March, 
after the duger of hard froetis over; they should be planted 
in light rich earth, pressing the ground pretty close at)out 
them; and if they are covered with glasses, it will forward 
tWr putting out roola: but where tliere is not such conve- 
QMscy, the ground about them should be covered with moss, 
to prevent its drying, and when this is carefully done, the 
cattingi wHl require tmt little water, and will succeed much 
better than with having much wet. If th^y sfjcceed well, 
and make good shoots, they may be trunsplanled the fob 
Iftwing spring into a nursery, where they should be regularly 
tiained to items by fiKiug down stakes by eacf}, to which the 
principal aboots should (w fitstened; and most of the lateral 
branches should be closely pruned ofi, leaving only two or 
three of tbe weakest to detain the sap for the augmenidtiou 
of the stent; for when they are <]uite divested of iheir bide- 
skoots, the tap is mounted to the top, ihat the heads of 
tlie trees grow too faal for tbe stems, and become too weighty 
fortliuir iOpticrt* Id about four vents' growth in tbe mirsery 
they win be fit to transplant whi^e they are to remain; and 
tBiy be more safely transplanted while young than wjien they 
are qf a larger size. If the cuttings are planted in a bed 
fully fltpos^ to the «un, it will be proper to arch the bed 
over with boops, that tliey may be shaded with mats in the 
brat of the day during spring, till they have put out roots; 
after which, tbe more they arc exposed to the sun, the better 
they will succeed, provided the ground is covered widi moss 
or Aideb to prevent its dryings for the sun will harden the 


shoots, and thereby they will be in less danger of suffering 
by the early frosts in autumn; for, when in a shady situation, 
they are apt to grow vigorously in summer, and will be 
replete with moisture, and exposed to the early frosts in 
October, which frequently kill their tops; and if the succeed¬ 
ing winter prove severe, they often die down to their roots, 
and sometimes are entirely destroyed,—To propagate the 
Mulberry by layers, a number of trees must be planted for 
stools, txvo yards asunder. A few stools will soon produce 
many layers, for they throw out plenty of young branches 
when tbe head is taken off. When the stools have shot torlh 
young w'ood flt for laying, in the begionitig of winter let the 
earth be excavated round each stool, and let the preceding 
summer shoots be slit at a joint, and lahl therein, fixing them 
down with a peg, filling the interstices wilb fine mould, 
levelling the ground, and cutting the young twigs tf^ one eye 
above the surface. Id the autumn following the layers will 
ail probably hare taken good root, and have made a consi¬ 
derable shoot in the stem, so that they will be ready for the 
nursery ground, in which they are to be managed in the same 
way as the seedlings. The second year after, the stools will 
hare a second crop of young vrood for laying. Cuttings uiay 
be planted not only in March, but also in October. These 
should he strong shoots of the last year's wood; and Tf a tree 
does not make such shoots, it roust be headed the year before 
for this purpose. The shoots should be a foot and lialf loug, 
and must be planted a foot deep in a shady well-sheltered 
place, Hud in a moist soil weibworked and fine. Mulberry 
trees may also be increased by cuttings planted at the end 
of June or the beginning of July, in pots plunged up to tlieir 
rims ill the stove, where, if water and shade be constantly 
afforded them, they will strike root, and become good plants. 
If an old Mulberry tree becomes a bad bearer, or casis the 
fruit before it is ripe, cut a treuch two feet deep round the 
tree, and about four feet from the trunk; fill it wiili fresh 
mould enriched with cow-dung; and as the large roots may 
be raised without inconvenience, let tbe compost be put under 
iheiu so as to make the bed, over which the tree stands, as 
rich as possible. At the same time let the old wood be cut 
from the head of the tree, tirat the young may have space to 
grow. Observe also, that if you expect plenty of fruit, the 
ground must uot be disturbed near the tree, fur the feeding 
fibres of the roots will otherwise be cut off by the spade, 
when the fruit requires the greatest nniirishmcnt. There is 
never any occasion for pruning these trees, beyond cutting 
olTany of the branches which may go across others, so as to 
rub and wound their buik, by iheir mol ion occasioned by the 
wiiid; for Hieir shoots should never be shortened, because 
tlie fruit is produced on the young wood. ^ Tiic Mulberry ia 
remarkable for putling out its leaves late; so that when they 
appear, llie gardener may take it for granted that all danger 
from frost is over,—The fresh bark of the rejot, boiled in 
water, makes an excellent medicine for the jaundice, and 
all complaints of the liver. It removes worms and obsttruc^ 
tions, and operates by urine. There is a very plea.^ant syrup 
made from the juice of the ripe fruit, with double its weight 
of refined sugar. U is very cooling, and is excellent for sore 
mouths, and to allay the lliirst in fevers. The dry unripe 
fruit cools, dries, and binds very rouch, and is therefore good 
in purgings, bloody fluxes^ imriitulerate menses, spitting of 
blood, and externally in ulcers of the mouth and parts udja<^ 
cent* I'lic ripe fruit taken before dinner promotes <ligestioir, 
hut if taken afterwards is injurious to the stomach* The 
berries, before they become Um ripe, quench thiistand excite 
mi appetite. A gargle made of the leaves, or with the leaves 
and barb boiled iu water, is good for the tooth-ach. A sytup 
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of the berries allays thirst, and is eooling in feverish com- 
laints. The leaves boiled in oil make a good oiuttneiit for 
urns and scalds. 

3* Mortis Papyrtfera: Paper Mnlbtrry Tree. Leaves pal 
mate; fruit hispid. This tree makes very strong vigorous 
shoots, hut seems not to be of tall growth, for it sends oul 
.many lateral brandies from I he root upwards. The leaves 
arc large, some of them entire, others deeply cut into three 
or five lobes, especially whilst ibe trees are young: they are 
dark green, and rough to the touch on the upper surface, 
but pale green and somewhat hairy on the under side, failing 
off on the first approach of frost in autumn. Tiie fruit is 
little larger than peas, surrounded with long purple hairs, 
when ripe changing to a black purple colour, and full of 
sweet juice. It is a native of Japan and the South Sea 
Islands; according to Mr. Miller, of China also, and South 
Carolina, whence be received I lie seeds. The inhabitants 
of Japan make paper of the bark. They cultivate the trees 
for Ibis purpoj^e on the mountains, much aflter the same man¬ 
ner as osiers are cultivated with us, cutting down the young 
shoots in December after tlie leaves are fallen. These being 
divided hito rods of three feet in length, or shorter, are 
gathered into bundles to be boiled, Jf the shoots are dry, 
they must be soAened in water twenty-four hours. The bun¬ 
dles are boiled very close together, and placed erect in a 
large copper properly closed : the boiling is contiuued till the 
separation of the bark displays the naked wood. Then the 
stalks are loosed out of the bundles, and allowed to cool; 
aAer which, by a longitudinal incision, the bark is stripped 
off and dried, the wood being rejected. When this bark is 
to be purified, it is put three or four hours in water, when, 
being sufficiently sobened, the cuticle, which is of a dark 
colour, together with the greenish surface of the inner bark, 
is pared off^ At the same time tJie stronger bark is sepa¬ 
rated from the more tender; the former making the whitest 
and best paper, the latter a dark, weak, and iuferior kind. 
If any bark appears that is old, it is set aside for a thicker 
paper of worse quality, along with the knotty and bleinisJied 
parts of the bark, it is now boiled in a lye that U clear and 
strained; care being taken to stir the substance, as soon as 
it begins to boil, w'ith a strong reed, and to pour in of the lye 
gradually as much as is necessary for stopping the evapora¬ 
tion, and restoring the liquor that is lost. The boiling ia to 
cease when the materials can be split, by a slight touch of 
the finger, into fibres and down. Next it is to be washed, 
which is a thing of some moment; for if washed too short a 
time, the paper will be strong indeed, but too rough, and 
of an inferior quality; if too long, it will be whiter, but of 
a fat consistence, lax, and less fit for writing. Being sufii' 
cieutly washed, the materials are put upon a thick, smooth, 
wooden table, and stoutly beat by two or three men, with 
battens of hard wood, into a pulp; which being put in water, 
separates like grains of meal. Thus prepared, it is put into a 
narrow vat; an infusion c^f rice, and a mucous water of the 
infusion of the root of Manihot, being added to it. These 
three are to be stirred vrith a clean slender reed, till reduced 
into a homogeneous liquor, of a due couslsteDcc. The pre¬ 
pared liquor is now put into a larger vat; whence the 
sheets are poured out one by one, and placed in heaps u}K>n a 
table covered with a double mat; a small thread of reed being 
placed between the sheels at the edge, and projecting a little, 
so that they may he taken up singly when wanted; the heaps 
are covered with a plank of wood the size of I ho paper, upon 
which stones are put, at first of a light weight, but afler- 
wards heavier, that all tlic wet may be pressed out by degrees. 
The following day, the weights being removed, each sheet 
3 


is taken up by itself, and the operation is finished. The 
finest and whitest clotli, worn by the principal people Bit 
Otaheite and in the Sandwich islands, is made of the batk of 
this tree; and ttiiji, wlien died red, lakes a belter colour. Tbo 
Bread Fruit Tree makes a clnth inferior in wfaitenesa ind 
sofluess, worn cliiefiy by the ijiferior people. Cloth is alws 
made of a tree resembling the Wild Fig Tree of Ihe Wcft 
Indies. It is coarse and harsh, the colour of the darkeat 
brown p^iper; but it is the most valuable, because it reautf 
water. This is perfumed, and worn by the chiefs as a morri- 
ing dress in Otaheite. The juice of tiie Paper Mulbeny k 
used Id China as a glue in gilding either paper or leather, 
but not wood*—This plant may be propagated by seedSf 0r 
by laying down the branches, or by cuttings jOrtEie mvuicr 
directed for the common a^it* 

4. Morns Rubra; tied MMerr^Ttrt. Leaves cord^ley 
villose underneath; aments cvlindric. This tree w31 glow 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, sending forth many urge 
branches. The leaves are not only larger but rougher Ibao- 
those of the Common Mulberry, though in other, i^specla 
they somewhat resemble them. U soon, attains a full size ^ 
and the fruit is well-tasted, but longer and redder thau the 
common sort. This tree has not yet been propagated in tUi*- 
CDUiitry, for lliough it has been budded and graffed upuo^ 
the White and Black Mulberry, it has not succeeded. Being, 
lofty, it cannot welt be laid down, which is the method most 
likely to propagate it; it is very bardy, and will endure the 
cold of our climate in the open air very well.—Native of Vir-^ 
ginia and Carolina. 

3. Morus Indica; Indian Mulberrtf^ Leaves ovate-oblougr 
equal on both sides, unequally serrate. This is a laiM trec^ 
with a soft, thick, yellowish bark, and a milky juieeSke the' 
figt whicii is astringent. The branches come out oo every 
side. The leaves are on short footstalks, rough, dark greeii' 
above, pale undemeath, alternate,—Native of the East Indies^. 
Japan, and Cochin-china, where it is cultivated on a very 
extensive scale as a food for silk-worms, especially on tho- 
banks of rivers. This is too lender to live out of the bark^ 
stove, where it must be treated as oilier lender plants, giving 
it hut link water in winter. With this inanagement it wUk 
retain its leaves alt the year, 

C. Morus Tatarica; Tartarian Mvlberry Tree* Lenvet 
ovate-obloug, equal on both sides, equally serrate. Thia k- 
a shiub, irregularly branched, w'lth a trunk seldom so big 
as the human arm; bark whitish gray; wood very hard, yel¬ 
low, somewhat veined; tiranches slender, waud-like, touihI, 
smooth; brauchlets leafy, bearing fruit at the base; beiriea 
small, on long peduncles, red or pate when ripe, insipid; 
they are eaten fresh, in a conserve, or dried; a wine and a 
spirit are made from them in Siberia and Russia, and the 
leaves are used for feeding silk-norms. For its propagation- 
and culture, see the first and second species. 

7. Morns Tinctoria; I}}ftr*s Muiberr^^ or Fusiick'taood^ 
Leaves oblong, more produced on one side; spines axdlary^ 
Tikis is a tall branching tree with a fine head, the whole 
abounding in a slightly glutinous milk of a sulphureous 
colour* It is a principal ingredient in most of our yellow 
dyes, for which it is chiefly impoMe<l into Europe, whera \t 
is well known under the name of Fustick-wood ; the berrie* 
are swjeet and wholesotne, but not much eaten except by 
birds, who are the chief planters of it. This plant must be' 
preserved hi the bark-stnue. The seeds come up freely in 
A hot-bed: when the plants are fit to remove, plant each in 
a separate small pot filled with fresh light earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of lanneris bark, shading them from the sun 
until they have taken new root, and then treating them aa 
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odrtt phUl hot ccuotries^ 
gmt put 'll the ia tbe store. 

Mm. See MuBtu9* 

MbcAHtoorf% Stt i-foiwrits. 

MbMMiteAi. See Verbadcnm* I 

ilAliMf a vegetable earth, the goodness of which may be 
known liy the tight, smeib and touch. First by the sight; 
Iboie mouMt aveofo. biight hazelly colour are cbtmtcd 

the twtit of thfSe ate the best loams, and also the best 

mtnnl earth, and this will be better yet, if it cuts like but- 
tar» and dou not slick obstinately, but is short, tolerably 
bnakftiij^ into small clods, ts sWcet, will be tempered 
i m thw at crustiag or clipping in dry weather, or turning to 
li^Wtir in wet. llie nent to that, the dark grey and russet 
mMiMian redtoned the best; the light and dark ash colour 
lie Mikoned the wOrat, such aaare usually found on common 
or liMhy tftbutid; the ciekr tawny is by no means to be i 
appihtwd; but that of a yellowish ted colour is accounted 
tot wont of all: this ii. commonly found in the wilds and 
wtite pitti of the country, and for the most part produces 
midiki^ but Furze and Fern, according as their bottoms are 
more br leit of a light and sandy, or of a spewey gravel or 
clayey tMUre.=—Set^dly, by the smell: all lands that are 
gou and wholeaome, will, after rain or breaking up by the 
ipad^ Mit U good smell,—Thirdly, by the touch: by this 
Bieawi we may discover whether it consists of substances 
eotmly areoacebus, orclainmy; or, as it is expressed by Mr, 
Snlyn, whuether it be tender, fatty, detersive, or slippery, 
or nAirb batsb, gritty, porous or friable. That being always 
the beat tlitt is between the two extremes, aud does not con- 
tam the two different qualitiei of soft and hard mixed, of 
moiat ud dry, of chndisb and mild, that ia neither too 
unctiiOUB nor too lean, but such as will dissolve, of a just 
conmtence, between sand and clay, and such as will not 
itiok to the apade or fingera upon every flash of rain. A 
loailH or btkk mould, is not to be disapproved, as requiring 
Sttle help or improvement but the spade, and is esteemed 
both by tbo gardener and florist. 

Mfwnlivjii Aih. See S&rhus. 

AfotMifnin £bon^. See Bdukinia* 

See BitratUm and M^onotU. 

Moumb^E^t CAtefttPred. See Cer^^fium, 

Meme-TtniL S>ee Mycmrm. 

Mteevr; a genus of the class Cryptogam fa, order Fungi.™ 
Oan^Kic Chakacter. Setds: naked, or in transparent 
cbpiules or vtasides at the end of the stem. These plants 
fcrm the last genus of the lowest order of vegetation. They 
chiefly appear in the form of mouldiness on putrid or pufri- 
ffing aabstances, as rotten wood, fruits, dung, corrupted 
food, old cbeese, decayed leaves and other fungi, in caverns 
and arcbed cellars. The British species of Mucor, enitme- 
rated by Witheting, are, M. Sphserocephalus, M. Roridulus, 
M, Lichenoides, M, Embolus, M. Mucedo, M. Leprosus, 
U. Giaocua, M.'Crustaceus, and M. Csespitosus. 

AAnfoorf, See 
MmgtD€Ti* See Artemhia* 

Mmimbtrgkt; a genus of the class Triaudria, order 
Digyim^—O baeric Character. Calix: glume one- 
valfed, veryamall, emargmate, lateral. C<irolia: two-valved; 
valra equal; outer lanceolate, long, acute, awned, embraced, 
the inner one hairy at the base; inner a little shorter, nar- 
towed, linear, umcronate; nectary two-leaved ; leaflets ovate, 
obliqi^y truncate, gibbous, small. Stamina: filameiita 
dtree, catifllnryp shorter than the corolla; antherne linear. 
Pirtift genneo ovate; styles two, capillary; stigmas fea- 
tbfrtd. P«-PF«fy,* none, ; incloses the seed. Seed: 

TO* 


one, oblong, acuminate. Essential Character. CaUx: 

one-valvcd, minute, lateral. Corolla : two-valved.-The 

species are, 

1, Muhlenbcrgia t>iffusa. Culm branched, diffused, pro¬ 
cumbent; leaves linear, lanceolate, somewhat rugged, nerved, 
three of the nerves thicker on the back of the leaf, so that it 
seems to be three-nerved. It is a perennial grass, native of 
North America. 

2, Mublenbergia Erecta. Culm firm, simple; leaves pu¬ 
bescent; panicles loose; calix bivalve; awn very long. It 
flowers ID July, and grows in dry shady woods from Canada 
to Carolina, 

Mulberry Tree- See A/orw#. 

Tongue^ See AspUnium, 

Mullein* See Verbascum* 

Multera; a genus of the class Diadciphta, order Decan- 
dria,— Generic Character, perianth one-leafed, 

bell-shaped, compressed, truncated and flatfish at the base, 
four-toothed; the upper tooth obliterated, very seldom clo¬ 
ven; Die lateral ones more remote, acute, the lowest more 
produced and more awbsliaped. Corolla: papjlionaceous; 
banner reflex, cordate, ovate, quite entire, obtuse, flat; claw 
flattish, scarcely longer than the calix, remote from the 
wings and heel: wings oblong, couverging; clawed petals 
forming an oblong, compressed, straight sliealli. Stamina: 
filamenta ten, united into a compressed sheath, broader at 
the base; anther^^ ovate. Pistil: gcrracii linear, compressed; 
style short; stigma acute. Pericarp: fruit necklace-form, 
composed of three, four, or five coiicalenated, solid, onc- 
celled, one-valvcd, one-seeded globules, the lowest of wdneb 
are larger. Seeds: solitary, compressed, kidney-form, smooth. 
Essential Character. Pericarp: elongated, fleshy, 

necklace form, with one-seeded globules.-The only known 

species is, 

1. Multera Moniliformis. This is a tree, with ferruginous 
somewhat warted branches; leaves alternate, pinnate, having 
two pairs of leaflets with an odd one at ibe end; flowers 
scattered, nodding, the size of Laburnum flowers. This 
plant has a near alfiiiity to Sophera: but it dift'ers from it iu 
having the stamina properly dradelphous^ and the fruit not 
legiuninous, or opening longitudiDuljy by two valves.—Native 
of Surinam. 

MunchAausia; a genus of ibe class Polyadelphia, order 
Polyandria.— Generic Character. Calix: pejianthone- 
leafcd, half six cleft, turbinate, torulose, pennanent, with 
blunt segments. Cot^olla: petals six, obovate, spreading, 
clawed, inserted into the calix. Stamina: twenty-four or 
llnrty, capillary, shorter than the petals, collected into six 
bodies; anthers kiduey-fi>rm. Pistil: genueii superior, 
ovate; style filiform, declining, of a middling length; stigma 
blunt. Pericarp: capsule ovate, acumlnale, six-celled. 

I Seeds: very many. Obserte, It is allied to Lagersiroemiaf 
Essential Character. Calix: six-cleft, torulose. Pc- 
tals: clawed. Slainina: in six bodies, four or five in each. 
Pistil: superior, with a filiform curved style.—The only 
known species is, 

1 . Muiiehbausia Speciosa. This is a small tree, withaltct' 
nate, patulous, round, sinoolh branches; leaves alternate, 
ovate or ovate-oblong, acuminate, quite entire, smooth, paler 
underneath, on very short petioles; flowers alternate, on very 
short peduncles, extremely handsome.—Native of China and 
Japan, 

Muntingia; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Perianlh one-lea fed, five- 
parted, concave at the base; segments lanceolate, acuminate, 
large, deciduous. Corolla: petals five, roundish, spreading, 
3 O 
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inserted into the calls. Stamina: filamenta very many, capll- 
lary^ very short; anthers roundish, PistU: germen globu¬ 
lar, clothed with villose hairs; style none; stigma beaded, 
pentagonal, rayed, permanent; according to Gartner, pyra* 
mida), five-grooved, sessile. Pericarp : berry globular, umbi- 
licatc with the stigma, five-celled* Seeds: nunierotis, round¬ 
ish, very small, nestling. Ohserte, Gaertoer observes, that 
the number of cells in the berry is frequently more than five. 
EsseNTIAL CHARAcTfiTl, Cd/jj:: five-parted. Corolla: 
petalled ; berry five-seeded ; Gaertner says, many-celled. 
Seeds: many, nestling.-—-The only known species is, 

1 . Muolingia Calabura; Fiiiose Muntivgia. This tree 
rises from a fathom to ten or twelve feel; or, according to 
Sloane, thirty feet in height; leaves alternate, flat, spreading 
horizontally, oblique, ovale-lanceotatc; petioles short, round, 
hirsute; peduncles two lo four, between the petioles, and not 
axillary, clustered, longer than the petiole, sliorler than the 
leaf, one-flowered, round, villose-viscid. Jacquin remarks, 
that they successively turn the flower when it is about to 
expand to the face of the leaf, which before was refiexed 
to the back of it. The fiowers are without scent, but hand¬ 
some; about an inch iu diameter, resembling those of the 
Bramble. The fruit is of a dark purple colour when ripe.— ; 
Native of Jamaica, on 1 he calcareous subalpine hills, flowering 
in the spring; and of St, Domingo, in the west parts of woods, 
flowering in August and September* It is propagated by 
seeds sown in light rich earth, and plunged into a moderaie 
hot bed of tanner's bark, raising the glasses to admit fresh 
air in warm weather. The seeds will often remain in the 
ground a whole year before the plants will appear; in which 
ca^e the pols must be constantly kept clear from weeds, aud 
should remain in the hot-bed till after Michaelmas, when 
thev may be removed into the stove, and plunged into the 
bark-bed, between oilier pots oLtall plants, and remain there 
during the winter season. These pots should be now and 
then watered, when tlie earth appears dry; and in the beginning 
of Match the poU slionhl be removed out of the stove, and 
placed in a fresh bark-bed under frames, wliieli will bring up 
the plants soon afler. When the plants are two inches iiigb, 
they should be carefully taken out of the pots, and each 
planted into a sepatatc pot, filled with light rich earth, and 
then plunged into the hot-bed again, observing to shade them 
from the sun nutil they have taken new root, after which 
time they should be duly watered, and in warm weather they 
niiist have a large share of fresh air. In this hoi-bed the 
plants may remain unlil autumn begins to be cold; they should 
then be removed inlo the stove, and pluhged into the bark* 
bed. These plants rnust be kept warm in winler, especially 
while Ihey arc young, and often refreshed with waler, w hich 
must not be given to them in large quantities. It will be 
proper to continue these plants all the year in the stove, but 
to warm weather they should have a large share of fresh air; 
but as the plants grow iik strength, they will be more hardy, 
and may be exposed in summer for two or three mouths, and 
in wiqter will live in a dry-stove, if kept moderately warm. 

Murrayai a gemis of the class Decandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—G eneric CHAitACTER. CaiiT: perianth onc- 
Jeafed, five-parted, very small; segments linear, erect, rounds 
isli, remote, permanent. Corolla: five-petailed, bell-shaped, 
petals lanceolate, spreading at the top. I^ectary: bell-shaped, 
short, encircling the germen. Stamina: filamenfa len, awl- 
shaped, the length of the floivcr; atjiberae somewhat oblong. 
Pislii: germen roundish, superior; style filiform, suban- 
gular, longer than the stamina; stigma fiattish, waried, angu¬ 
lar. Pericarp: berry somewhat pulpy, one-celled. Scerf; 
one, large^ obovate, acute, grooved uu one side. Essen¬ 


tial Chaeacter. Calix: five-parted. 
sh^tped, with a nectary encircling the germen, ^ 
seeded.-The only known species is, 

I, Muri^ya Exotica; Ashdea^f^ed Mutraya^ 
small tree has a wliite bark, and the appearance of 8ebhiiil#t4t ^ 
flow ers in August aud September*—Native of the £ait4fAtie<. 

Musa; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Moofleoaf 
— Generic Character* HermophrodiU: ^menimenii 
towards the base of the simple spadix, separate in altieiM& 
spathes. Calix: spa the partial, ovate-oblong, > ptoaoHlM 
cave, large, many-flowered. Corolla: unequal, oOigepthj 
the petal const itnling the upper lip, but the uectary the 
tip; petal erect, ligulate, truncate, iive-toothed, eonver^^ 
in front at the base; nectary one-leafed, cordate, boabelmpe^ 
compressed, acuminate, spreading outwards, shorter thaiulh^, 
petal, inserted within the sinus of the petal* 
menta six, awl-shaped, five of which within the peXalttano 
erect, the sixth within the nectary is reclining; ; anthe^ 
linear, from the middle to the top fastened to the 
but most frequently there is only one anlberae on the simlli 
filament, and very small ones or none on the rest Puiiit 
germen very large, obtusely three-sided, very long, ioferioEf 
style eylindiic, erect, the length of the petals; stigma headed; 
roundish, obscurely six-cieft. Pericarp : berry fiesUy,^co? 
veered with an husk, obscurely tliree-sided, or six-s]dedj>^b- 
bous on one side, one-celkd, hollow in the middle, Scedte 
very many, nestling, subglobular, wrinkled, tubercled^ exca¬ 
vated at the base, or only rudiments. Males on the sarnie 
spadix, above tlie lievmaphrodite fiowers, .separated 4 
spathes. Calix, Corolla^ aitd Nectary^ as la the hermafdiKH 
dites* Stomma: filamenta as in the hermaphroditesi 
erect; atilhora^ as in the hermaphrodites, on the filament 
placed within the nectary, most frequently very small; 1 or 
nouc. Pistil: germen as in the hermaphrodites, but .less ^ 
stvie and sligma as in them, but less and more .obsctlK* 
Pericarp ; abortive. Observe* The flowers, which are often 
monstrous, vary much in the number of parts of I he corolla, 
stamii^, and anthera^, boll) perfect and imperfect; they do 
not always therefore agree exactly willi the descripliotiiof 
Liuneus. Scopoli observed live stamina only. The Berry 
of the third species is three-celled. Essential Charac¬ 
ter. Ca/ii : spaihe partial, many-flowered. Corolla: 
petafled; one petal erect, five-toothed, the other liec^an- 
Jerous, coucave, sliorter. Stamina: six* Style: one. ...All 
tlie flowers hermaphrodites. Male Hermaphrodite: abov<it 
five filamenta perfect; germen inferior, aboriive, Pemale 
one (iiamenta only perfect. Berry: obloDg^r 
three-sided, inferior, many-seeded.^-The species are, . 

1 . Musa Patadisiaca; Plantain Tree* Spadix nodding^? 
male flowers penuanciit. It rises with a soft herbaceous 
stalk fifloeu or twenty feet high, and upwards: Ihe.loWer 
part of tlie stalk is often as large as A man's thigh, dimiatshing 
gradually to the top, wfiore the leaves come out oi^cve^ 
side. They are often more than six feet long and two fe^t 
broad, with a strong fleshy midrib, and a great nutnbef .of 
transverse veins running from the midrib to the bOEfters. 
The leaves are thin and tender, and are often torn by.the 
wind. The flowers come out in bunches from the centr^^nf 
the leaves; the spike is ofieu four feet in length, and; nods 
on one side. Each of the bunches is covered with a spalhA 
or sheath of fine purfde colour within, which drops off wheii 
the fiowers open. The upper part of the spike ns nmdei 
up of male or barren flowers, which arc not succeed 6 d;b^- 
fruit. The fruit is eight or nine inches long, and above.^an 
inch in diameter, a little iucurved, and has three auglea<v^it 
b at first green, but, when ripe, of a pale yellow colour* The 
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ikm is tOQgh, and within is a soft pulp of a luscious sweet 
Savour. The spikes of fruit are ofleu so large as to weigli 
upwards of for^ pounds. In the West Indies the fruit is 
geuenilly used when Tull grown^ but before it ripens; it is 
comntonLy peeled and roasted, and is thus distributed among 
the negroes, by whom it is mostly used, though many of 
the whites pnuer it to any of the bread kind, especially 
whibt youDg and tender. The negroes generally boil it vvitJi 
other messes, as salt-hsh, beef, pork, pickle, or crabs, and 
find it a hearty whoLesome food. As the fruit ripens, it 
beoomet soft and sweetish, and is then generally made into 
tarts, or sliced and fried with butter. The Spaniards dry 
and preserve it as a sweetmeat. The ripe fruit with maize 
forms the best food for hogs put up to fat, and gives them 
imost exquisite flavour and firmness. The fruit of some of 
the numerous varieties is eaten raw in the South Sea Islands^ 
and others are roasted or baked, according to their qualities. 
The trees which bear the former are the chief oniiiiueiits of. 
the gardcQi inOtaheite; the latter are in the mountainous 
tiaefa of the islands that are covered with w oods. Tiiis fmit 1 
is easy of digestion, very wholesome and agreeable to scnmeii | 
after along voyage: to many persons however its claniiny ' 
sweetness is unpleasant; and it is reputed not to agree with 
weak stomachs, but to bring on a couslipalion and flaluleucy 
10 ihc bowels. Rumpliius is of opinion, that wlicther crude <n- 
mature, this fruit, running readily into putrescence, increases 
the moiagnity of the humours in the epidemic dyseniciy. 
On thrusting a knife into the body of the plant, llic ui^tiin- 
gent limpid water that issues out, is given with great success 
to persons subject to a spitting of blood, and in fluxes. TJie 
leaves are generally used to dress blisters; and when dried, 
■re made into mats, or employed to stuff mairusscs. In 
Europe, some of these plants have been preserved, find have 
borne fruit in capacious hotdiotises; but as they are very 
UU and large, few persons can spare suflicient room iji iheir 
stoves. They are propagated by suckers, which come from 
the roots of those plants which have fruited ; and many limes 


them, as also to leave a large quaiitily of the old i^ii about 
them; because if (he new' fan is laid too near them, it will 
scorch their roots, and injure them. These plants must be 
plentifully supplied with water, otherwise they wdll not thrive; 
in winter they should be watered twice a week, giving at 
least two quarts lo each plant, but in sninnicr tliev must be 
watered every oHier day, and dmil>ic the quantity given to 
them each time. If the plants push out their flower-stems 
in the spring, there will he hopes of their perfecting ihefr 
fruit; but when they come out late in the year, they wid 
sometimes decay before the fruit ripens. The stoves in wijich 
these plants are placed should be at least Iweiiiy feet in 
heiglit, otherwise there will not be room for their leaves lo 
expand ; for wlien the plants arc In vigour, the leaves are 
often eight feet in length, and two feet broad : so that if the 
stems grow to be fourteen feet lo the division of the leaves, 
and the house is not Iweniy feet high, the leaves will he 
cramped, and relard the grow'lh of llie plants; besides, wdieu 
the leaves are bent against tlie glass, there will lie dauber 
of their breaking them, wfien ihev growing vigorously. 
This tree is cultivated with great care in all our sugar colo¬ 
nies. It thrives best in a cool, rich, moist soil, and is com¬ 
monly plante<l in regular walks or fields: it is propagated by 
ihe shoots, and planted at convenient distances; hut as the 
root tlirows up a number of young shoots every year, the 
spaces between the first plants are left pretty consideraldc. 
When tlic fruit is ripe, the stem decays gradually, and the root 
begins to throw up young shoots. The stem is then usually 
cut down near tlie root, to give a sironger and rjuicker 
I growth to the new' plants. In tlie Soulli Sea Islands, they 
I put some wood ashes aud burnt plants widi a little shell-lime 
into the hole, when they plant the Musa; hy which they so 
accelerate the growth, as to have fruit in six and even four 
I months^ whereas In liie common course it is eighteen monflis 
before fruit is expected, 

2. Musa Sapientum ; liajiana, ov Banana Tree. Spadix 
I nodding: male flowers deciduous. Tiiis tree difters from 


the younger plants, when they are stinted in growth, will 
put out suckers; these should be carefully taken oft', pre- 
MTviD^ tome fibres to their roots, and planted in pots filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into the tan-bed in the 
stove; these may be taken ofl:*^ any time in summer, and it 
i* best to take them off when young, because if tfielr roots 
are grown large, they do not put out new fibres so soon, 
and when the thick part of the root is cut to taking clf, the 
plants often rot. During the summer season, lljcse plants 
must be plftlfifully watered, for llic surface of llieir leaves 
being large, there U a grout consumptioa of niuii^turc by 
perspiration io hot weather, hut in the winter llicy jtiust be 
watered more sparingly, though they should ibcn be 4)fien 
refreshed Id small quanlitics. Tiie pois ought to l>c htrge 
ID proportion tp the size of the plants, for their voaU gene- 
tally extend pretty far, and itic carlli slioiUd be rieb and 
light. The degree of heat with winch these phmis llirivc 
best ]« much Ihe same with the Anana, or Pine Ajjph'. TIjc 
mott sure method to obtain fruit in England afier they 
bare grown for some time in pot$, so as to have ma<[e gooft 
lOotSf to shake tlietn out of tjn> pots willi ihe hall of carlh 
to tbeir routs, and plant them into ihe tan-bed in (he stove, 
oburving lo lay a little old tan near their roots for their 
fibraa to strike into, and in a few months the roots of these 
plaiitB will extend themselves many l^et each way in the hark; 
and tliesc plants will thrive a great deal faster liian those 
winch are coiifioed in pots or tubs. When the hark-bed 
WMDts to be renewed with fresh tan, there should be great 
rare taken of the roots of tht:se plants, not to cut or break 


I the preceding in having its stalks marked with dark purple 
I stripes and spots. The fruit Is sliorter and rounder, with a 
I softer pn])> of a more luscious taste, being softer and mellower 
than llie riantain. A very excellent drink is made from tlie 
juice of the ripe fruit fermented, most resembling ifie best 
Soutliam cider. A marmalade is likewise made of it, esteemed 
an excellent pectoral, cooling and refreshing. This fruit 
has been noted for its cfiicacy in correcting those sharp . 
liumours which generate or accompany the fluxes to wliicli 
Europeans are often s»bjec( on (lieir first coming into llic 
West Indies. The roasted fruit ivould he an useful sea-s(orc, 
would keep U longer time packed in dry Jeavee, and stowed 
in tight casks; and ivould only require to be roasted or 
heated afresh when wanted for use. This and the Plantain 
are anning the greatest blessings bestowed by Providence 
upon tlie inliabitants of hot cliinatcs. Three dozen Plantains 
are suflicient to serve one man for a week instead of bread, 
and wilt support him much betier. For the propagation and 
culture of the Banana, see the preceding species, 

3. Musa Troglodylarum. Spadix erect; spathes decidu¬ 
ous; stem four feet high, an inch in (Inckness; leaves linear, 
three feet long, and live inches w idc; berry ficariet, ovate, 
compressed, two inches long, not eatable.—Native of the 
Moluccas. 

J\Iuscus, or Mtm, W'as fornierly sujiposed lo be only excres- 
ccncics produced from the eartif, trees, Ac. but now known 
to be plants no less perfect than those of greater magnitude. 
[They arc ranged by Linneus in tlie second order of his 
twenty-fourth class,* entitled Crifptoffamia JHusci: but so 
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much having been done to his hands on I he subject of this 
order by Dillenius, he did but little more than arrange Uie 
species^ and give them specihc characters. Linueus lius 
three divisions of the Mosses.—l. Without any Calvptre or 
Veil, containing the following genera; Lyci^podittm^ Pc^'clla^ 
Sphagnvm* 2* Calyptfed, diclinous, or having the males 
and females separate; Splathmm^ Pol^lrkkumy 
3. Calyptred, mnnoclinotis, or liaviug the males and females 
on the same plant; Phageum^ Bryum, i^pnamj Foniinatis, 
Buxbaumia, Since fhe time of Dillenius and LinneuSp great 
light lias been thrown upon this obscure order by Jaoquin, 
Hotfinan, Wiegel, Batschp Pollich, Weis^ Ehrhart, Schmidet, 
Sclircdcr, Dickson, Witheringp Stackhouse, but eapeciaily by 
Hedwig; according to this last author^ Mosses are vegetables 
in which the female parts of fmctiftcation are furitished with 
a veil like petal, bearing a style. He divides them into two 
orders: 1. Frondosi. Capsule entire, lidded, and opening 
transversely, 2. H^patici. Capsule with four valves, opem 
iug lengthwise. The latter are not ranged with the Muscit 
but wnili the Algm, by Linneus, These definitions of Hedwjg 
exclude the Lycopodia from the Mosscs.—Oeneral Cha- 
itACTER of Mcs»€S* Male Flowers* Calix: common, of 
many leaves; leaflets in structure resembling those of the 
plant, but generally broader, sometimes coloured, open and 
expanding like the rays of a star, or tlie petals of a fuD-bfoun 
rose, or else closing and approaching like a bi^d. A few 
1 lave no appearance of a calix. Corolla: none. Stamina: 
numerous, within the common calix, mostly separated by 
succulent threads or chaff like substances: sometimes uniting 
so as to form a little knob, or placed iii the axils of the upper 
brandies; filamenttim sliort, filiform; antherse sometimes 
cordate or ovate, but mostly cylindrical, one celled, opening 
at the top, and discharging granulated pollen. FemaU Flow¬ 
ers: on the same or a different plant, sometimes intermixed 
will) the mules. Calix: PericAoitmm many leaved ; leaflets 
various, generally inclosing several pistils intermixed willi 
succulent threads. Corolla: veil cylindrical, or couicnl, 
investing the germen and fixed to its top, united at the base 
to the slieath of the peduncle, but not elsewhere attached. 
Pistil: germen cylindrical or conical; style slender, siandiiig 
on the veil; stigma truncate. Pericarp: capsule on a pedun¬ 
cle sheathed at the base; when unripe crowned by the veil 
which separates at its base, adhering to the point of the cap¬ 
sule, but falling off wheti tliat becomes ripe. Tlie capsule 
then opens horizontally, the lid separating. Fid: with or 
without a ring, single orflouble; outer cartilaginous, some¬ 
times swollen, or else coiitrucTed at the base, forming a kind 
of excrescence called Apophysis. Mouth of the capsule 
eitbt^r naked, or closed with an outer fringe, with from four 
to thirty-two teeth, which are ujmght or reflected, straight 
or twisted, triangular, spear-shaped, or bristle-shaped, sharp 
or bluut; inner fringe finer, either closely adhering to the 
outer, or joined to it by threads from its inner side, or loose 
and uncotiDCcied, or fixed to tbe pedicle on its little bulb; 
mouth naked, or covered with a membrane or network of the 
inner fringe, or variously jagged, or closed by distinct and 
regular teetli; column extending from llic Rase to the point 
of the capsule, filiform, straiglkt, passing tltrough tlie lid into 
the style, and often giving the lid a pointed appearance. 
Seeds: numerous, minute, spherical, smooth, or rough. Ha¬ 
bit: stimsi leafy; leaves membranaceous, reticulated, after 
being dried reviving when soaked in water.— Observations. 
If Bryufft, Pomiforme, SubuUtvm of Haller, Trichoidest and 
a few others, be excepted. Mosses bear the stamina and pis- 
lilla in separate flowers, either on the same, or on distinct 
plants, The time of flowering generally coincides with that 
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of the fruit attaining maturity, as happens in other erergrata 
perennials. Thus in Polytrichwn ttrnigmm; Mnivmfath 
taituntt homunii punctatvmf undulalttm: Bryvm fritkoidost 
ce^spititium^ Sec. the veils fall off early in the apribg, ud 
the seed is scattered abroad; whilst at the same lime the fast 
obvious uuimpregnated germina, and the male or atmiaifw 
ous flowers, are performing their respective fijnctioniL ThS$ 
circumstance caused these ripe capsules to be miatak^ tan 
anilkcraSp and the seeds for poUen. Both male and fcpvUe 
flowers are furnished with an involucre, which gives the ovl- 
ward figure to tbe flower, and la called tbe Perichetiimu 
H varies more, and is more to be attended to, in the mle 
than in the female flowers. The radiated disks of the Pdlj- 
trichums and Mniums are very remarkable, and the icftM 
composing them differ in many respects from the other ledm* 
The heads which put forth from the extremittea of tbe Brr- 
ilius have been hitherto unnoticed, though they cotiUun the 
parts of fructification, and arc composed of leaflets or scales 
different both id shape and size from the stem-leaves. Thus 
in Bryum rurale they are not terminated by hairs, and an 
shorter than the stem-leaves; in BrytmpeJittetuSf scopornm^ 
heteromalltimf acicttlare, &c. they are broader thau Ihc other 
leaves, and more hollow at the base: where the dttUike 
substauces form a kind of bud, as iu almost all the HypnmmOf 
Brynm extiTictoriumf subulatnm, puloinatum^ hypneidatm^ 
Sec. they are much smaller than the leaves; they are also 
concave, ovate, or spoon-shaped, and destitute of (he faaira 
which are on the real leaves* These therefore are truly, tbe 
calkx, and as they include the florets with stamina only, they 
may he called the Periclixtiums of the male florets. Oil tbose 
Mosses which bear female flowers or capsules, the leaves 
udjoiiiing to the peduncle are much more l^utiibl than those 
on the stems: but sometimes tbe inner leaves become gradih 
ally smaller, and those nearest to the flowers go very umult, 
that without a microscope it is not possible to dissect them 
aviay, so as to expose ihe flower* These therefore are to be 
considered as the involucres of the female flowers surrounditig 
and embracing the germen .—Maht or staminiferoiis floweri. 
I'he an the ru! are almost universally cylLiidrical, either straight 
or crooked; but in Sp/tagnvm palustre and Mnium andnh- 
gyrtum they are ovate, and more or less tapering to a point* 
Their colour is a very dilute green, almost white. VVbeD 
viewed under the highest magnifiers, and strongly iUumiQU ted 
by reflected light, I hey are found to contain a granulated 
substance; but their tops arc very pellucid, ami this pellucid 
part expands into a rising vesicle at tbe lime the pollen is 
about to be discharged. The top then opens, and the pollcti 
is ejected, the space from which it issues becomiag more 
Iraust^arcut. This pollen, when evacuateil, seems to explode 
ill the drop of water in which these ohservaiions are to bo 
made* Beside the antherm included within the same invo¬ 
lucre, arc some very delicate succulent bodies of vartoua 
shapes. In Poly trichum tind Mniuui some of the bomn 
florets are like disks, others like roses; and some like stara^ 
when in a fully expanded state. In Ihe Sbellated Polytri- 
chums the scales are placed in concentric circles. In A/nttm 
hornuTn, palusiret fontannmf Sec. they are more like a roae 
or disk. After the pollen is dispersed, these roses or stura 
become more expanded; but previous thereto they are gene* 
rally so open as to admit a view of the parts they contain. 
In some Messes the flowers Iermiuate tbe branch^, and in 
such, though a litlle open, they are not enough so to allow a 
sight of the anthorte until the flowerlug be past. Some floreta 
are like buds, and sit hk the bosom of the leaves; others in 
tbe imbricated thickened lermiiiation of the brauclies, as in. 
Sphagnum* Female Flowers* These are furnished with a 
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and stigma; bntb«ingaccompanLc<l by other ;uh' 
iluiees much lesembJiog them, they are ditfioult to be distin- 
^hed until tbe geriDen begins to swell in consequence of its 
mpregnatiou. The pistih after impregnation dally growing 
hu^, and lising upwards, shew the calyptra, or veil, wliich 
ny be considered as a kind of petal, and is perforated at the 
top by the style. This style is sometimes peruianctU, fal ling off 
sdIj with the veil itself; but where it is not so, the remains of 
kaie always to be found. It is evident, from what has been 
iiid, that what Unnens calls the antlierae, are really ihe seed- 
f8Mh: but by sowing the seeds which they contain, a crop of 
young plants has been repeatedly procured, in all respects simi- 
fit to their parents. The capsules of Mosses are ahvay $ sup< 
ported upon a peduncle, though sometimes it is very shorty 
hh), excepting only in Sphagnttm palustrt, it is sheathed and 
codicbI at its base. The capsules \^ry in sliape^ size, and 
consistence. In some species there is an elastic ring between 
tbe capsule and the veil, which, when Ihe seed is ripe, Ihrows 
off the veil with more or less force. The veil being thrown 
off, certain fringe-like proceisses or projections appear, vary¬ 
ing greatly in size, shape, structure^ number, and dbposi- 
tkw; they surround the opening of the capsule in a single 
er double, rarely in a triple series. These substances cun- 
ititate the Perhtoma or Fvhigfy which seems designed to 
defend the aeeds tii wet weal her. In dry weather it expands 
ud leaves the mouth of the capsule open, but upon tbe least 
nnistDre, eveu that of the breath, it closes again. The seeds 
of the Mosses arc sphericals, getteraDy smooth, sometimes 
dotted, as in Bryum extinctorium ; sometimes prickly, as in 
pyrifirme and heteromallatn. They are brown, ycl- 
kmsb, or greenish. Some of the above observations being 
iiade with very Jtigh magniders, arc to be received with some 
drgree of caution, Mosaes thrive best iti barren places; 
uwl of ibein love cold and moisture.— Usts* Triding and 
Hui^ficaut as they are generally supposed to be, tbeir uses , 
xreby no means iuconsidcrable. They protect llie more ten- 
der plants when they first begin to expand in the spring, as 
the experience of like gardener can testify, wliich teaches him 
to cover with moss the soil and pots which contain his ten- 
dercst plants; for it equally defends the roots against (lie 
Mordiing 8uii-beams and tlie severity of the frost. In the 
^rJng particularly, the roots of young trees and shrubs are 
liable to be thrown out of the ground, especially in light 
spongy soils: bat jf they are covered with moss, this accident 
WCTercan happen. They who raise trees from seed, will find 
ab interest in attending to thU remark. Mosses retain mois¬ 
ture s long time without being disposed to jmtrefy. The 
aogler takes advantage of this circumstance to preserve his 
worm^ and the gardener to keep moist the roofs of such 
phnti as are to be transported to any considerable distance. 
It fe a vulgar error to suppose that Mosses impoverish liuid. 
It is true they grow upon poor land wjiicli cau support 
Mthing; but their roots penetrate very little, in general 
hardly a quarter of an inch info the earth. Take away the 
and instead of more grass there will he less; but if 
dtftinetl and manured, the grass will increase and 
the moss disappear. Sphagnum palustret Mnium trique^ 
Brjfiif)* paiudosum and t^ativumf Hypnuni ceduncumt 
Scerpiaidet rtparium and cagpidettumf grow upon the sides 
«id sbailower parts of pools and marshes; in process of time 
ocenp^ug the apace heretofore filled with water, they are 
lU tbeir half decayed state dug up, and used as fuel under 
I™*™®* <>f P^at* These marshes, drained partly by human 
tndustryf and partly by the long-contitiucd operations of vege- 
tebles, are at length converted into fertile meado^vs. Very 
tewMoises axe eaten by cattle; a few moths feed upon some 


of them. For their medicinal virtues, see Lichen. It is pro¬ 
bable, on account of their astringent properties, that some of 
them might l>e worth trying as a substitute for oak-bark in 
tanning leather. Moss is most apt to fix itself upon the sur¬ 
face of old grass lands of tbe meadow and pasture kinds, iu 
which it produces mucli injury by drawiugaw'ay the nourish- 
ment of the grass plant, and of course lessening iu a higli 
degree the grassy herbage. It affects such as are of the 
clayey nmist description, in cold exposed situations, most 
frequently choaking the grass by spreading closely over it- 
Various means have been proposed by writers on husbandry 
for the removal of this destructive vegetable, wliich, as it 
requires a considerable proportion of superficial moisture to 
promote its growth and extension on tlje soils which it infects, 
it is probable that the application of such substances as have 
a tendency to absorb and lake iip the superabundant degree 
of wetness by which it is supporled, must be of great ulility 
and advantage. In this view lime has been applied evenly 
over the surface, in such cases, with nmclj benefit. Superior 
advantages have however been obtained by covering mossy 
grass lands with a thin even coat of attenuated calcareous 
matler, in union with a sandy material, such as is scraped up 
from roads, when formed into a compost with about one 
fourth part of well rotted farm-yard dung ; as by this appli¬ 
cation a new and more vigorous description of grasses is 
brought up, wliich soon overpoAvers the moss plants, and 
thus Avholly destroys them. Tor the same purpose, and at 
(he same lime, promoting the improventent of I he lands, as 
well as briuging the herbage into a finer slate, the penning 
or folding of sliecji has been advised. This will probably 
succeed best either in close of the summer season, or early 
in the spring months; the latter is hoAvever to be preferred, 
as, from the grrtss immediately covering the surface, more 
effect may be produced in smotherlug the mossy A^egetation. 
In tills practice, advantage is obtained different ways; as, by 
I lie effect Avhicli the treading tias in opening and removing 
' tfie close netted texture of the Moss, and that of the urine 
and dung in promoting the growth of ihc grass plants. Har- 
roAvhig Avilli short, siiarp-tined, light harrows, is likewise a 
practice that may be found useful tu some cases, especially 
previous lo the application of such substances or composts as 
have been just mentioned, as by such means the matted uature 
of the Moss ts broken down, and rendered more open and 
fit for adniining the manure to the roots of the grass plants, 
and CNeititrg llieir full influence in promoting its vigorous 
groAAfh, and at the same lime the spreading of the moss is in 
some measure prevented. Affersucli harroAviogs have been 
performed, some have recommended it as an advantageous 
jiraetice to sow grass seeds, and especially white clover, over 
the surface. Different sorts of impienients have been con¬ 
trived for dressing the swards of grass lands when in this 
conditrotj; such as the above harrOAv, different sorts of sca¬ 
rifiers and sward cutters; but it may be very conveniently 
performed by a sward dresser not long since invented by Mr* 
Amos, in his Minnies on jtgrkuUure and Pfaittingf which 
tool should be in the bands of all farmers W'here grass hus¬ 
bandry is inutdi practised. AH old grass lands, when much 
overrun with Moss, ought certainly lo be broken up for the 
purpose of tillage, in order to their being laid down again 
lo grass after a proper course of crops; as it is probably 
impObsibic to render them good grass lands by any other 
process ; and in most instances this mode of proceeding 
would produce great improAoment Though very injurious 
to plants. Mosses, as has been already observed, are applied 
lo a vai'fcly of useful purposes. The Mdss of common trees, 
as oak, ash, poplar, Ac. is used for caulking of vessels; and 
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by bird merchants to prepare cages for tbe inqubaiion of 
certain birds. The soft marsh and bog Mosses serve the poor 
in many places for sTu6fing their beds; aud in ihe transpor¬ 
tation of plants from one climate to anothetp nothing is so 
eerviccftble as the stalks and leaves of these little vegetables; 
the succulent plants arriving in great vigour and beauty from 
foreign countries* when roiled up in dry moss; trees anti 
shrubs also are preserved by having their roots covered with 
such as is somewhat moist. The great quality of the Mosses 
which makes them so useful on these occasions is, that they 
do not heat and ferment on being moistened, as hay and straw 
would* Several of the Mosses are great and valuable medi¬ 
cines, used as desiccalives and astringents: llio Common Cup 
Moss is one of the greatest remedies in tlie convulsive coughs 
of children, see Lychen Pyxidnfus; aud Dr* Mead has 
ennobled the Lichen Cauinus, or Grey Ground Lichen, by 
publishing its virtues in one of the most terrible of all diseases, 
the bite of a mad dog* The Common Green Liverworts arc 
known medicines in disorders of the breast, as are also all 
the species of Polytriclia, The seeds of our Lycopodium are 
successfully given in nephrilic cases; and the Indians give 
one of I heir species in many distempers, and, as they say, with 
great benelit, Tlie Common While Ground Corolioides serves 
the reindeer of Lapland for food, when all oilier herbage is 
lost; and the Contervx serve for food to many of tike fish 
both of I he sea and rivers* and to several water-fowl ; and these, 
as well ihe land mosses, afford shelter and habiiation to many 
insects, and their young. Many of the species of Ct^rolloidts 
and Lichnoides are found of great use in that protilahle 
branch of cumnnerce, the art of dyeing; and doubtless many 
others have also the same qualities, though not yet dis¬ 
covered; and we may be guided in searches of this kind by 
<^bserving tb-it many of theip tinge the papers betw^een which 
they are dried with very beautiful and lasting colours,—The 
Genera of Liiineus have been split into several others by 
Hedwig and the other reformers, Uypnum and Hryum were 
irideed so unwieldly that it was very desirable they should bv 
<livided* The genera of Mosses as they stand in Schreber 
sue, Fhatcumt Sphagnum, Gymnostomum, l\iraphk, Octo 
bhphariSi Spheknum^ Grunmia, Em^aiypta, Ditranum, 
Ti'khoHwum, Didymedon, Tor tula, frmsta, Pohlia^ Funa 
riUy Bryumt Timmia, Bariramia^ Foutmalis, IJyp- 

warn, Leshia, Ntcheru, Bftxbaumia, Poiylrivhrtm, See their 
characters under those names* Other Mosses were placed 
by Linneus in his order of Alg^ti they are now separated 
from that, and form a distinct order, under the name of 
Btpaiic€E, in these, the /eniofe fructifications are inclosed 
in a veil, wlJich splits open at the top and discharges the 
capsule. The Qap^uh opens lengthwise, atid is filled with ' 
numerous Sted^, fixed to an elastic cord, formed of one or 
two spiral threads. Some plants are referred to tins subdi¬ 
vision on account of their agreement in general habit, though 
ihe female fructification lias no veil, but is placed upon or 
immersed in the substance of the leaf: the leaves are mostly 
lobed, exhibiting a neb work of vesicles, and though dried 
reviving again when moistened with water* Hedwig observes, 
iJkat all the female florets have a'double calix, or a calix and 
corolla* T u shape and structure, he says, they greatly resemble 
the jiroper Mosses, but that he never found the succulent 
threads; (he pisliMike substances are however found, accompa^ 
nylug bolh the germeJi and ripened capsule; but not in all the 
species. The capsule, like those of the true Mosses, is iuclosed 
jji a veil, to which the style adlkeres; but (Jiis veil is not, us 
in them, loosened at its attaoliment, and raised along with the 
growing capsule; il tears open in two, three, or four places, 
and has therefore been sometiuics considered us a petal* All 


these Mosses agree in ripening their fruity wfakh ia 
upon an elongated peduncle* and opens by four vsUm* fiUdl 
with the seeds, altuched to elastic cords* Tfifse 
been found to reproduce their respective plants* The geom 
comprehended under this subdivision of the UoAsea 
Anlkatfros, Blasia^ Jangn-manniaf MftrehoMti^^ JRicti^ 
Sph/BrowpttSf and Tafghnia, 

Mos »,—is a term frequency used 1o signify a partiovlnr fort 
of earthy or boggy material, found in some low siliiatioiti^ ift 
different p^ts of the kingdom, but particularly in tbf iwm 
non hern riots, being formed by the decay of different 
vegetable arid other substances* This earthy matter i< pf 
different natures in different situalions* as wora-moss* blafk 
peat-moss, flow-moss, or red-bog, Ac* The. flrat* which U 
principally composed of ligneous substan^s, u probably 
the best for uLanure; and the black peat, which ia ctuefly 
com pissed of heath, decayed sphagnum, and the rooto of llie 
eriopliora, is the next in the goodness of its properties. The 
third, which is chiefly derived from the spbagpum in nfrethar 
state, is the hast useful* Mosses are of very different deptha* 
textures, and qualities; but all of them are greatly impreg¬ 
nated aud loaded with water, ikolding it like a sponge; some 
have the depth of not more than Ihree or four feet* wbii* 
others have as many yards* They require much dr^iulug and 
consolidating to briug them into cultivation* The most ett* 
tahi aud short method for the improvement of moss fand, tf 
the ground be designed only for grass, aud its situation be 
such as to admit of it, is this; first drain the tneus* and* if 
there be heath upon it, burn that off, and make the surlactt 
even* Then make a dam at the lowest parjt, and a aluict^ 
and work the water upon it through tlie winler* The mud 
which comes with the laud-flood Kill bring a fine sward upon 
it in two or Ihree years; and be afterwards a yearly manutc; 
so that it will bear annua) cutting, and, besides, be good paa^ 
ture for cattle, after the sward is become strong enough to 
bear them. 

on Tr^ts ,—a distemper caused by Ihe moss plant 
fixing itself upon them; which is highly prejudicial to tbe 
growth and increase of those boih of (he timber and fruit 
sorts; and much damages (be fruit of tbe latter kind* The 
best remedy is ihe scraping It off from the body and large 
brandies, by means of a kind of wooden knife that does not 
hurt the bark, or a piece of rough haircloth affer soaking 
rain. But the most effectual cure is to remove the cause* 
which is tbe superfluous moisture at the roots of the trees* 
which should be drained off, and which may be greatly 
guarded against in the first plauting of (he trees, by not sel¬ 
ling tfiem too deep iu the ground* Id cases where trees stund 
thick ru a cold moist ground, they are always covered with 
Moss; and the best way to remedy the fault is to thin Uietn, 
Wheu the young branches of trees are covered wjih a loug 
iind shaggy Moss, it niterly ruins them; and iliere is no way 
to prevent it but Uiat of rubbing it off, or culling Ihe bnuicbea 
away near the trunk, aud even to lake off the head of the tree* 
if necessary; uheo, if the cause be removed by thimiiog the 
plantatiouor draining the land, the youug shooUcoDtiouecteav 
afterwards* This disease arises from the Moss plant estabiish- 
iug itself upon the trees winch are in an uDncalthy stato of 
growth, or which have been planted too closely togetbe^r* by 
which prof>er ciretdation of air and dryness are prevented** Tlie 
trees are not merely injured by the plants establishing them¬ 
selves upon tljeiUi and hindering their growth, but probably 
also by ihe large proportion of mobtureihat is attracted, and 
the dampness induced in cousequcuce of it* In order to pre¬ 
vent or reuio'ic this evil, Mr. Forsyth advises Ihe washing tbe 
trees with a, aiixlurc of fresh cow dung, urtue, and soap-suds* m 
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cftder dut the e^tablbhinept of the moss plaata may be pre^ 
viBted, ind the bark kept in a fine bealtby condition. Where 
the diMM proceeds from an nnhealtby state of the trees in 
oonoeqiieace of the unfrieiidly nature of llie soil, the speedy 
rcmoTal of the Moss appears to be the only ^vay of saving 
them ftoBi destruction. In some cases the only remedy is to 
out down part of the trees, and to plough up the ground 
between those left remaioiog, and in the spring of the year, 
in moUt weather, to scrape off the Moss with an iron instru- 
Mot made a little hollow, the better to surround the 
hanobes, and to carry it off the place: by cleansing the 
trees thns two or three times together, with carefully stirring 
tha Kt'oond, the Hoss may be entirely destroyed ; but if part 
of tbe trees be not cut down, and the ground well stirred, 
robbing off the Moss will signify little; for the cause not 
being removed, the effect will not ceaf^e, but the Moss will 
in a short time be as troubleBome as ever. 

AAtofog*—In the mowing of grain crops, such scythes 
tie lued ns are shorter in tbe blade than the common ones, 
tad frfaicb, instead of a cradle, have two twigs of osier j>ut 
mipcircularwiie into holes made in the handles, near tlie 
blades^ in such a manner that one semi-circle intersects the j 
other; but for tbe cutting of grass, longer and thinner scythes 
tre gcoorHlly m use. In the culling of grass crops fur the 
tmrpose of converting them into hay, it is necessary', as a 
Me practical writer states, that they should be in tJie most 
laitable states of growth and maturity for affording tbe best 
and most nulrittous fodder. With this view, it would seem 
tbit they ahoold neither be cut at too early a period, nor 
■nflbrcd to stand too long; as, in the former case, there will 
becoDBtderable toss in the drying, from the produce being 
io fo loft and green a condition; and in Lhe latter, from a 
proportion of the nourisbtiig properties being expended. 
It « probable therefore that grass when mown before it 
becomes in full flower, while the rich saccharine juice is in 
part retained at the joints of the flowerstems, is in the most 
proper condition for being cut dowm, as at that period it 
Aul cmtaiii the largest proportion of nulritious materials, 
but which then begin to be absorbed and taken up in pro- 
ponioD as the flowers expand and the seeds ripen, so as lu 
eooititute the meal or starch of the seed*tobe 5 , and is either 
diipened upon the land, or fed upou by birds; tlie grass^ 
stems with their leaves being left in a similar situation to that 
of the straw of ripened grain. But there are other circum- 
itaoces besides those of ripeness, to be attended to in deter- 
auBiog the period of cutting crops of gr^ss, a^, in some cases, 
wbca they are thick upon the ground the botloni parts become 
af a yellow colour before the flowering fully lakes place ; 
uider filch circumstances it will always be tbe most Jidvis- 
aUe practice to mow as soon as lhe weather will possibly 
rimit; for if this be neglected, there will be great danger of 
its rotting or at any rate of its acquiring a disagreeable fla- 
voar, and of becoming of but little value. Where grass Is 
veiy talL aa b often the case in moUt meadows, it is liable 
to nil down uud lodge, by w^hicli the same cfietis are prn- 
duced, lo ibis case also the niow'ing shuuki be performeil 
iBtoon as possible, as, when much laid, it st«m rots, and m ut 
little or no use as hay. However, in cases w [jcre tJiere is 
mhlDg of this sort, it appears evident, that the nio>t proper 
time lor perlbruiing the business is when the grass ha^ bevuii 
to dower, before tbe seed-str pus become hard and wiryT as 
■t thif period it would seem to contain the largest porliou of 
useful matter Besides, whon le(t to Btaud too long, the after 
grttfl is less abundant, and the crumbling down of the stcu)^ 
occasioitt great additional loss in the d^flVrent operations ol 
hiy'Omkipg, It may be noticed, that the usual time of cutting 


for hay, in the first crops, is from about the middle of June 
to the beginning of July, according to the nature of the 
land, or as the district is earlier or later with its produce. 
The chief art in the operation of mowing consists in culling 
the crop as close lo the surface of the ground as possible, 
and perfectly level, ^>ointing the swathes well out, so as to 
leave scarcely any ridges under them. Rut in cutting rouen 
or second crops of grass, more attention in these diflerent 
respecls will be necessarv than in the first, as the crops are 
mostly much lighter an^ more difhcult to cut, the scythe 
bein;; apt to rise and slip through the grass without cutting 
it fairly, except when in llie hands of an expert w'orkman. 
Crops of this sort should always be cut as much as possible 
when the dew is upon them, and as soon as ever there is a 
tolerable growth, as by waiting the season becomes more 
unfavourable fur making them into hay; and unless well 
made, this hay is of hardly any value. When the grass has 
been decide<l to be in a proper condition for being cut doun, 
a set of mowers proponioued lo the extent *jf the crop should 
be at once provided, lu some districts it is the custom lo 
pay these labouters by the day, but lhe general and best 
practice is to let the work at a certain price per acre. 
The extent or proporlion of ground that can be mown in any 
given space of lime, must obviously vary much, according to 
the nature of the ground, the tulness of lhe crop,, and the 
goodness of the workmen; but in general an acre is supposed 
a full day*s work for an expert mower, lu mowing barley, 
oats, or i»ther grain crops, the com is genet ally on the right 
band of the workman; but M, <le Lisle had a method of 
mowing wheat, in which the corn was at his left hand; lie 
mow'ed it inward, bearing the corn he cuts on his scythe, 
till it comes to that which is stauding, against which it gently 
leans. After every mower a gatherer Ibllows, wlio may be 
a lad or a woman. The gatitercr keeps within five or six 
feet of the mower, and being provided eirlier wilh a book or 
a stick about two feet long, gatfieri up the corn, making it 
into a gave], and laying it gently on the ground: thi^ must 
be done wiilt spirit, as another mower immedialely follows, 
and to every uow'er there is a particular gatherer. And to do 
this work properly, the mower should form but one track 
with his feet, advancing in a posture nearly as if he were 
going lo frnce, ouc foot chasing the oilier. In this manner 
the standing corn is mowed; and the workman should take 
care to have the wind at his left, as it bears the corn Inwards 
lhe scythe, and causes it to be cut nearer tlje ground* 
Wlien wheat is bent, the workoian lakes the coni us it pre^ 
seats itself to him, which has like same effect as if the wijid 
ivas at his left side. And W'hen it is laid, it is more troLible- 
some to the gatherer, because iJie corn is apt to be mixed 
with lhat which is standing; bur a good mower take^^ advan- 
lagc of the wind, aud cuts il against the way it is VaUU* fSo 
particular directions can be given for corn I ha I is lodged und 
entangled, unless it be to take it as it is intliucil, ns if lhe 
wind were on the back of the mower. The unual jnelbod of 
mowing grain is, however, in the same mamier as glass, the 
iieytlie only having a cradle or bow fixed upon the heel of 
llie handle, lu the practice of every departnieni of the 
kingdom, the scythe is swung Jiorizoutuliy, or nearly level, 
leaving lhe stubble of almost an even licight; or, if it rise on 
cither side, forming what arc called swulh-bulks, the butts 
if the swaths ar^ suffered to rest upon tiicin, the heads or ears 
of the corn falling into the hollow or clo>e mown part of the 
jireceding swath-width. They are of course llalrle in a wet 
«:easou not only to receive an undue portion of lalti w'aler, 
but to be fouled with the splusluiigs of heavy showers. But 
that iu the Kentish practice, which is said lo extol those of 
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olber districts, the position of tUe swaths is different. Here 
the heads of the corn rest on the top of the swalh-bult, pro- 
vinciatly the beeue^', which is left of extraordinary height, 
as ten to fifteen inches, so that the wind has a free circula¬ 
tion between the swaths. The workman, in perforudiig this 
judicious operation, proceeds with his right foot forwards, 
entering the point of his scythe with a downward stroke, and 
raising it as abruptly out, bringing the handle round to the 
left until it fornis nearly a right angle with the line of the 
swath, carrying the corn tn the cradle three or four feet 
behind the place where it grew, lifting it liigh and letting it 
fall on the beever behind his left foot, and in the position 
above described. But the disadvantages of this method are, 
the loss of some straw, the incumbrance arising from the 
length of the stubble, and a little additional labour: but in a 
dislTJct where cattle are not numerous, the loss of straw is 
not felt; and in any country the principle of laying the heads 
instead of the butts of the corn upon tlte swatlrbulk, whether 
left high or low, might be well adopted. 

Musk. 7 c 17 7 ^ 

Mnsk Ocra. See Hibiscus, 

Alnsscpnda; a genus of the class Pentaiidria, order Mono- 
gynia,— Gen eric Cha a acter. Caiix : perianth superior, 
five-parted, unequal; leaflets linear, acuminate, permanent. 
Corolla: one-pet ailed, funnel - fo rni; tube long, fiJ i for hir¬ 
sute ; border iive-cleft, equal ; segments ovate. S/amina : 
filamenta five, the length of the corolla, growing to the tube 
on the inside; antlier^e linear, brisilb-shaped, long within the 
tube, Histii: gcrnien iuferior, ovate; style filiform; stigmas 
Iwo, simple, thiclEish. Hcj^icarp: berry oblong, crowned. 
Seeds: numerous, in four parcels. Es&ential Charac¬ 
ter. Coro//a: funueUform; stigmas two, lliickish. Herrj/: 

oblong, inferior. Seeds: disposed m four rows,-The 

species are, 

1, Muss^ndaFrondosa, Panicle with coloured leaves. This 
is a large, woody, climbing shrub, without tendrils or thorns, 
having many long scattered branches; leaves ovate-lanceolate, 
quite eolire, wrinkled, hairy, subsessile, opposite; flowers 
gold-coloured, in large, spreading, terminating cymes, with 
large, ovate, nerved, very while, petiolcd bractes,—Native 
of the East Indies and Cochin-china; and Otaheite and 
Namooka in the South Seas. 

2, Mussaenda Glabra. Branches and leaves of the branches 
and panicle very smooih.^—Native of the Cast ladies, 

3, MussaCiida Chinensis, Leaves in bundles; flowers soli¬ 
tary. Tills is a small tree, vvitli diifnsed unarmed branches. 
—Native of China. 

Mustard. See Sinapis. 

Mustardf Hedge. See Erysimum and Sisymbrium. 

>Mustard. See Thlaspi, 

'Mistardt Toiccj', See Turritis, 

Mir^(ard, Treacle. See Erysimum Ckeiranlhoides, 

Mutisia: a genus of the class Syngencsia, order Polyga- 
mia Superflua,— Generic Character. Caiix: common 
oblong, cyliiidfic, imbricate; scales lanceolate; ihc inner 
ones longer. Corolla: compound radiate; corollets of the 
disk three times more than of the ray, hermaphrodite; of 
the ray, eight female; proper of the hermaphrodites tubular, 
trilid; the outer segment lanceolate, the inner segments linear. 
Female: oval, oblong, entire, with a linear claw. Stamina: 
in the hermaphrodites, filamenta five, linear; anthers^ cylin- 
dtic, longer than the floret, with decurrent bristles at the 
base; in the females none, but only the rudiments of two 
filamenta. Pistil: germina short; style filiform; stigma tu 
the hermaphrodites simple; in the females two, bristle-shaped. 

4 
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Pericarp: none. Seeds: somewhat oblong. ^ 
thered. Receptacle: naked. Essektml f^drlt 
Catix: cylindric, imbricate; corollets of the r&yy>yft|-iab3otl||t 
of the disk trifid. feathered. 

-The only known species ia, 

Mutisia Clematis. This is a climbing plant, like^&Wfflsf^ 
when young, tomentose all over; stem shrubby, 
long, branched, twining; corolla purple, the length: 
ray of the caiix itself. r 

AJyagrum: a genus of the class Tetradynamiafi oi4oe 
S iliculosa,— Generic Character. Caiix: 
leaved; leaflets ovafe-oblong, concave, gaping, colauradj 
duous. Corolla: four*pe1alled, cruciform; petals 
ish, blunt, with narrow claws. Stamina: filamenta lis^tbc 
length of the caiix, of which the four opposite are 
longer; anlhera^ simple. Pistil: germen ovato;^ 
form, the length of the catix; stigma blunt* Pericaap^ 
silicle obcordate, compressed a little, entire, rigid,\t4rtDiv> 
nated at top by the rigid conic style, two-valved; 
the ceils often empty. Seeds: roundisli. Essen'^JAL ICAAi 
HACTER. Silicic terminated by a conical style, withlaicgHl 
commonly one-seeded.—If the seeds of these plants be^pfi^ 
mitted to scatter, in the autumn the plants will rise wi^p;at' 
any care, and only require to be thinned and kept^cleaii- 
These autumnal plants will always ripen their seeds, whoro^ 
those which are sou u in the spring sometimes 
species are, --I'-.'Hte. 

1. Myagrain Pereniie; Perennial Gold of Pleasure,,y i9iliii 

cles two, and jointed, cue seeded; leaves outwardly 
toothleUed ; the lower leaves are jagged and hairy, the 
which branch out from the bottom are terminated by very loi)^ 
loose spikes of yellow flowers, succeeded by short pipdf^ 
with two joints, each including one roundish seed. Lipnaiiai 
remarks, that the lower joint of the silicle is strict^ ahdj 
abortive; the upper globular, striated, one-seeded*—Native' 
of Germany, ' J 

2. Myagrum Orieutale; Oriental Cold of Pleasure. .Silif'^ 

cles grooved, even; leaves oblong, tooth-sinuate* Annual,. 
—Native of the Levant. / .nj 

3. Myagrum Rugosum ; Wrinkled Gold of PUasure. Silt-j 

cles grooved, hairy, wrinkled ; leaves oblong, blunt, tootb^^ 
The lower leaves are five or six Inches long; they are haiiy^ 
and succulent, their base is eared, and ihey end in -acatet: 
poinls. Tlte stalks are a foot and half high, brittle, and bairyt^ 
branching out towards the top, and terminated by short lpQ!t^ 
spikes of smalt pale flowers, which are succeeded by smalts, 
rough, roundish capsul^^s, compressed at the top.—N^tyo 
of tlie south of Europe. , ^ - .i 

4. Myagrum Hispaniciira; Spanish Gold of Pleaswrott 

Sihcleseven, somewhat swelling; leaves Ivrate; stem ru^g^». 
with scattered reflex hairs; racemes roJdike, long; cotolb^ 
yellow. Bteuiiiaf—Native of Spain, ^ r;, 

5. Myagrum Austriacuui; Austrian Gold of Pleasfa/p... 
Silicks louiidish, smooth; leaves oblong, embracing;..nmt 
creejung. The whole of lliis plant is smooth; the stems tpb- ^ 
angular, herbaceous, erect, braticby, leafy, and abouta joQt. 
or a cubit high; flowers yellow, on corymbosci termiiial 
racemes, stretching gradually to two or three inches*—Native , 
of Austria. 

0. Myagrum Perfoliatum; Perfoliate Cold of P/eottm. 
Siiicles obcordate, subsessile; leaves embracing* It ba:S:«^> 
smooth branching stalk upwards of two feet high. The lomr. 
leaves are five or six inches long, smooth, succulent, and A, 
little indented; the upper leaves almost embrace the stalks 
with their base. The flowers are produced in long lon^' 
spikes, are yellow and sessile; they appear in Jaue and Jnly*; 
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of the *outh of France and Switzerland; and, accord¬ 
ing to Miller, id Italy. 

7* Mjagrum Sativum; CuMroted Gold of Phasures Sili- 
cleobovate, peduncled, many-aeeded; stalk uprightj afoot 
lod half high, sending out two or four side-branches 
toward the top, which grow erect* The lower leaves are 
from three to four inches long, of a pale yeljowish green, and 
cared at the base; those upon the slalks difuinUh in size all 
the way up, are entire, and almost embrace the sralU with 
their base. The flowers grow in loose spikes at the end of 
the btanchc^ standing upon footstalks an inch long; petals 
imallf ydlowuh; silicLes oval, bordered, crowned with the 
atyle, tvro-ceUed; the cells tilled with red seeds. There are 
«mnd varieties- II is cultivated in GermaiTy for the sake of 
■^expressed oil of the seeds, which is there used for medi- 
cinal, culinary, and oeconomicat purposes* The seeds are a 
Avourile food with geese; horses, cows, sheep, and goats, eat 
the plant,—Native of Germany und the southern countries 
of Europe, found in com and especially in flax fields, with 
the teed of which it has been introcfuced into the more 
northeni parts, as Sweden, Denmark, and Britain, It has 
been fbniid near Brtdport and Lyme in Dorsetshire; and 
Hejdod in Norfolk* 

8. Myagrum Panicuiatum; Ponicled Gold of Pfrti^ure, 
Silicles lens-shaped, orbiculate, dotted, wrinkled ; root small, 
annual, fusiform, white within and without, four iaches long; 
stem erect, two feet high and more, somewhat angular and 
mgged, having one or two alternate branches at the upper 
part; leaves alternate, eared, embracing, hirsute on both 
sides, the lower four inches long, and an incli wide ; corolla 
amallf yellow* It flowers in July and August*—Native of 
Europe- 

8. Myagrum Saxatile; Rock Gold of Phsamre, Silicles 
lcns*shaped, obovate, smooth; leaves petiolcd, oblong, ser¬ 
rate, rugged; stem panicled; toot perennial, long, brown; 
rool-lcavea many, spread out Into a ring, oblauceolute, (orbi- 
cuhle or oblong,) gradually attenuated into the petiole, blunt, 
unequally obscure, and thinly tootlied, thickisb, sUghily 
ron^i, teal than an inch in length, deep green; calix yel- 
lowisb white; petals white, spreading very much, twice as 
long as the calix, roundish; style short; silicles almost gio- 
bnur- I'here are several varieties of this species- It flowers 
10 June and July.—Native of the mountains of France, Italy, 
Anitria, and Switzerland- 

10. Myagrum ^gyptum; Egyptian Gold cf Pleasure, 
Siliclea angular; leaves tbree-parted; stem divaricated, with 
roddike racemes; flowers yellow; style very short.—Native 
of Egypt, 

IL Myagrum Argenteum. Plant tomentose on every side; 
pouebet oblong, pedancnlate, tomentose; leaves linear-spa- 
thiihle, feasibly attenuate, very entire; petals obovate; flowers 
yellow*—It is found upon the banks of the Missouri The 
Hboleof the plant has some resemblanee to Alyssum Saxatile. 

Mg^mda; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Tetra- 
gynis-^—O bnekic Charactek. Calix: perianth four- 
|«rtedf very small, permanent* Corolla: petals four, round- 
nil, datf wreading very much. S'/aiRma; filamenta four, 
Awl shaped, erect, shorter than the corolla; anlherse rounds 
PiflsV,^ «riBeD ronndish; styles four, erect, short; 
it^iDisacute* jPertcorp.* drupe globular- S'fed - nut, ovate, 
iCQte. Otserve. Style undivided in the second species, and 
Uie third has oone* Essential Chabactek* Calix: 
four-parted. .Pclait; four. Drupe: globular*-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1. Myginda Uragoga- Leaves subcordate, acuminate, sub- 
•ernte, pobcacent This ban upright shrub, divided into 
TO. 


few branches, on sandy shores three feet high, in wood® 
eight feet; root ihfek, knobbed, Irregular; the bark brown 
without, orange within; the wood solid, whitish, very hitter; 
flowers small, of a dark shining red; fruit red, soft, and the 
size of peas* The Spaniards call it Yeroa de Marottdu At 
Carlhagena, in New Spain, and on the sea coast of the island 
of St* Martin, il is found in abundance* A decoction or 
infusiion of the root is often employed as a powerful diuretic; 
the Laves have the same quality in a much smaller degree* 

2* Myginda Rhacoma* Leaves lanceolate-ovate, obtuse, 
creflate; flowers nionogynous; style four-cleft. This is an 
upright branching shrub, from two to three feet in height, 
with an asb-coloured bark. In habit it resembles the pre¬ 
ceding, but has smaller ovate leaves, and an undivided style* 
—Native of Jamaica, flowering in summer, on the western 
sandy coasts* 

8* Myginda Latifolia. Leaves elliptic, crenulate, subco- 
riaceous; stigmas two to four^ sessile* This also is an up¬ 
right branching shrub, three or four feet high; branches 
scattered, four-coinered, smooth; peduncles shorter than the 
leaves, axillary, few-flowered ; pedicels one-flowered; flowers 
very sinallp whitish*—Native of the West Indies- 

Myoporum; a genus of llie Dldynaiuia, orderAnglosper- 
mia*— Generic Character* Cutix: perianth oue-ieafed, 
flve-parted; segments ovate, acute, erect, permanent* Co* 
toUa: one peialled, betUshaped; border spreading, almost 
equal, five-parted* Stamina: fllamcnta four, two sliorter. 
Phiil: germen oblong, compressed* Pericarp: berry, one- 
celled* Seeds: one or two, two-celled. Essential Cha- 
BACTER. Calix: five-parted* Ceroila: bell shaped, with 
a spreading, almost equal, five-parted border* Berry: one 
or two seeded. Seeds: two-celled*-The species are, 

J* Myoporum LaitiiUL Leaves obluug, sut»serrale at the 
tip, even, smooth, shining; corollas lursule*—Native of New 
Zealand- 

2. Myoporum Pobescens* Leaves oblong, elliptic, serrate, 
pubesceut*“Nalive of New Zealand* 

3. Myoporum Crass I folium* Leaves oblong* subserratc, 
fleshy.—Native of Botany Island in the Soulli Seas, 

4* Myoporum Tenuifolium* Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, 
quite entire; corollas smooth and even,—Native of New 
Caledonia* 

Myosotis; a gemis of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia* — Generic Character* VaUx: perianlh half five- 
cleft, oblong, erect, acute, permanent- Corolla: one-peUl- 
ted, salver-shaped; tube cylindric, short; border half five- 
cleft, flat; segments emarginate, blunt, opening, closed with five 
convex, prominent converging scakkts. Stamina: filamenta 
five, in the neck of the tube, very short; aiuherae very smalt, 
covered* Pistil: germiua four; style filiform, the length of the 
tube of the corolla; sligma blunt; pericarp none, larger, 

erect, cherisbing the seed^^ in its bosom* Seeds: four, ovate, 
acuminate, smooth- Observe. Some species have seeds with 
even surfaces, others with hooked prickles^ Essential 
Character* Corolla: salver-shaped^ five-cleft, emargi^ 
nate; the openings closed with arches,—To propagate the 
grasses of this genus, sow the seeds in autumn upon an open 
bed or border of tight earth* In the spring, thin the plants 
where lliey are too close, and keep them clean. Or, if the 
seeds be permitted to scatter, the plants will rise without 
further trouble*-The species are, 

1. Myosotis Scorpioides; Mouse tar Scorpion Grass* Seeds 
smooth and even; tips of the leaves callous; stems several, 
procumbent, ascending or erect, a long span or a foot high; 
leaves albmate, quite entire/ bent back a little at the edge^ 
apparently veinkss; flowers in racemes^ whilst young b«^< 
2 Q 
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ing in ai the top, from vrhkh it derives the name of Stx>rpjon- 
gra 49 , from lis rewmbinnce 1o the tail of a scorpion: calix 
villoset deeply five-ckft, c)o»tng at top as the seeds ripen; 
corolla red before it opena^ but wlten open of a fine blue, 
with a yellow eye* not more than u tenth or twelfth of ati 
inch in diameter. There are many varieties of this plant, 
occasioned by the diflerent situations in which it grows t on 
walls, heaths", and barren pastures, it grows only to a very 
small size. 

fE, Myosotii Fruticosa; SArubbj/ Seorpiitn Grats, Seeds 
smooth and even; stem shnrbhy, smooth and even, a foot 
high, woody, perennial; branches many, flowering at the 
top; learn alternate, linear, almost even, with a few hairs 
pressed close; spikes terminating, with the flowers pointing 
one wav, not peduncled ; flowers and fruits minute.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. | 

3. Myosohs Vtrgitiiaiia; rir^inwn Srorpion Gru##. Seeds 
with hooked prickles; leaves ovate oblong; branches diva^ 
ricathiif-—Native of Virginia^ 

4. Myosotis Lappula; Prickli/^teedtd Scorpion GrMt* 
Seeds with booked prickles; leaves lanceolate, hairy; stem 
from nine or ten inches to eighteen inches in height, erect, 
round, somewhat rugged; branches alternate; flowers very 
small; corolla bright blue,—Native of many parts of Europe; 
Svredeo, Denmark, Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

5. Myosolis Spioocarpos; Thomif-secded Scorpion Gra»s* 
Seeds muricute, spiny; racemes leafy, with the flowers remote; 
leaves linear, hairy; stems woody at the base, difliised, dicho¬ 
tomous ly braucherl at top, closely harry t ash-coloured, as is 
the whole plant; flowers small and white.—Native of most 
of the countries of Europe, 

fi, Myosolis Apula; Suiatl Scorpion Grass, Seeds liaked; 
leaves hispid; racemes leafy; roots reddish, annual; stems 
simple, or branched, a span high; flowers in terminating 
racemes, recurved at the end; corolla deep sulphur coloured. 

.—Native of the south of Europe, as France, Spain, and 
Italy; anti also of Japan, It flowers in April. 

7. Myosotis Spatulata; Spatuid-kaved Scorpion Gross, 
Seeds smooth and even ; leaves spatliulate-liispid: peduncles 
azillary, solitary, one-flowered.—Native of New S^ealand^ 

MjfOsurus ; a gemis of the class Penlandria, order Foly- 
gynia.— GtVERtc Character. Calix: perianth five- 
leaved; leaflets half-lanceolate, obtuse, reflex, annexed above 
the base, coloured, deciduous. CoroUa: petals five, shorter 
than the oalix, very minute, tubular at the base, opening 
obliquely inwards; according to Gaertner, with a nectarifer¬ 
ous pore at the claws. Stamina: filamentu five, or more, 
Cieriner says, five to twelve, the length of the calix; antlierse 
oblong, erect. Pistil: germina numerous, placed on the 
receptacle in a conic obloug form; styles none; stigmas 
simple. Pericarp: none. Receptacle: very long, style¬ 
shaped, covered with the seeds disposed imbricately. Seeds: 
very numerous, oblong, acuminate. Observe, The number 
of stamina varies very much. The genus bears a near afli- 
nity to Ranunculus, What are here called petals, Lhmeus 
ierms awl^haped petal-like nectaries. The ridge upon the 
zeed appears to be the style adhering longitudinally to the 
^ermen. Essential Character. Calix: fivedesved, 
growing together at the base. Petals Jive; or Nectary 
five, awl ahapvd, resembling petals, having a melliferous pore 

at the claw. Seeds: uumerous, five to twelve.-The only 

known species ia, 

1. Adyosurus Minimus; Mouse fail* Root annual; leaves 
all radical, about twenty iu a plant, of a tniddbog size, up¬ 
right, of unequal lengths, Ijitear, broadest at top, flattened, 
fiuntly channelled on each side, smooth, somewhat fleshy, 


blunt, of a yellowish green colour, and reddish at tbe b«M^ 
This plaut aflfords a rare instance of a very greal dtspropertw 
of males to females in the same flower, yet the latter are all 
generally prolific. Mr. Curtis observes, that the atroctate 
of the whole fruclification in this delicate little antidal 
is singular, and deserving the attention of the young boteniit^ 
who should be careful Id distiognish the coroUa from t|ie 
stamina. It grows wild in most parts of Europe, andia oftaa 
Jbund by the side of corn*fields and on moist grounds. 

Afi^rtro; a genus of tbe class Diceciiip order Tetrvodrta.^ 
Generic Chabacter. Mate * Ce/tx: amentovat&ofaloog, 
imbricate on all sides, loose, composed of one-flovvered, 
cent-shaped, bluntly acuminate, concave tcaJet; pcnalJi 
proper, none. Stamina: fitamenta four, seldom but aonie* 
times six, filiform, short, erect; anthem large, fwiit, with 
bifid lobes. Female, Calix: as in the male. CorolEe; mxmt, 
Pisfi7: germcn subovate; styirs two, fliiforen, iongar than 
ifae cidix i stigmas simple. Pericarps berry, one-oelW. 
Seed: single. Obseret. There is a great afiiiiity between 
this gvQUS and Pistacia* The first species has four staoiidif 
and a dry berry, or leuthery crust, comjiressed nt top, and 
three lobed. The second has usually sii stamtna, aod a ave- 
culent globular berry; calix three or fonr-inved; atamina 
four or sU; style one, bifid; fruit a drupe. EasVNTtAL 
Character. Ament with a crescent-shaped scale; -corolla 

none. Female, Styles two; berry one-seeded.-The ipei- 

cks are, 

1. Myrica Gale; Sweet Gaie^ Sweet tVilloWt or 
berrp M ^ jfrtle * Leaves lanceolate, suliserratc; stem snfl^^ 
ticoae. It rises with many shrubby stalks, from two to nearly 
four feet high, dividiug into several slender biwnchei, and 
covered with a dusky or rust coloured bark, sprinkled witll 
white dots. The flowers appear before the leaves, and the 
flower-buds are above the leaf-buds at ihe end of the brendics, 
I'he fruit is a coriaceous berry. The leaves have i bitter 
taste, and an agreeable odour, like those of Myrtle. Tbeir 
essential oil rises iu distillalron, Tbe northern nations fer- 
' merly used this plant instead of Hops, and it» still in me 
for that purpose in some of the Western Isles, and a Jew plnort 
I of the Higiklaiids of Scotland. Unless it be boiled a long 
lime, it is reported to occasion the bead-ache. The catkint 
I or cones boiled in water throw up a scuin rewmbling beea- 
I wax, which, gaihered in a aufficient quantity, would tuake 
I candles. It is used to balk calf-skins. Gathered in aututnn, 
it dies wool yellow, and is used for that purpose both in 
Sweden and Wales. The Swedes somelimes employ a stivug 
I decoction of it to kill bugs and lice, and to destroy tbe itcb« 
They lay branches of it upon and under their beds, to keop 
off fleas and moths; and give it as a vermifuge in powdcf 
and infusion, applying it also externally to the ubdomeD. lo 
most of tbe Hebrides, as well as the Highlands of Scotfoad, 
an infusion of tbe leaves is frequeully given to childmi to 
destroy worms. In Isla and Jura the inhahitaiits ganusk 
their dishes with it, and lay it between their linen and other 
garments, to give them a fine scent, and to defend them from the 
moth. When it grows near a sea port, sailors make besomt 
of it for sweeping their ships. In the Isle of Ely, thty make 
faggots with it to heat their ovens. From the smell of thU 
shrub, Liuneus was induced to suspect that cumplior might 
be obtained from it. Horses and goats eat it; sheep aod 
cows refuse it. So little was tbe ddeterious Tea-shrub knowa 
formerly, that it was once asserted ti> be the sane plant with 
our Gale.—Native of the northern parts of Europe, and of 
North America in bogs: in England it flowers in May^ and t» 
common in the northern and western counties; alsoiit Windsor 
Park, and mar Tunbridge Wells; in tbe feus of tbe Isle of 
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Slj$ «boiil Wareham in Domt5itiir«; between Shapaiid Anna 
Well in WeatmoTeland. ll bas the names of Sweet Gale, 
Qunk, Sweet Willow, Wild Myrtle, and Dutch Myrtle, The 
Seotehcall it Gaul, and the Irish, Moss GuuL The Qennans 
ui Dttteti call it Port or Past; and the French, ie Gale 
•dmnf, b Ptineiit royml, A'c- Tliis plant cannot be culti- 
filed in a garden without bog-earth in a moist situation, tor 
it ji a native of hogs, and cannot live in any other soil, 

^ My rica Cerilera; Atnerican Candleberry Myrtle* 
Leave* elliptic, lanceolate, sabserrate; male aments com¬ 
pound; drupe iritha four-celled nucleus. This shrub attains 
the height of thirty feet: the bark is warted, the branches 
uacquiuand atraignt; flowers in aments, on different indivi* 
dailii berry minute, roundish, yellow. In North America, 
caodlef are prepared from the berries, whence the plant is 
sailed the Tmtlow-ehrub, or Candieberry Tree: and also the 
B^ykrry buth .—It grows abundantly ou a wet soil, and 
Ncmi 10 ^ thrive particularly well in the ueigiibourhood of the 
an, being leldom found high up in the country* The ber- 
rie« intended for makiug candles are gathered late in autumn, 
are thrown into a of boiling water; their &t melts 
044 floats at the top or the water, and may be skimmed off* 
The fat when congealed looks like tallow or wax, but has a 
dirty green colour: it is therefore melted again, and rettned, 
fay which means it acquires a fine and pretty transparent 
gifCD colour It is dearer than common tallow, but clieaper 
Iht&waK. They usually mix some tallow with it* Candles 
of tbi* kind do not easily bend or melt in summer, as common 
eovdles do ; they burp belter aud slower, nor do they cause 
uy make, but rather yield an agreeable smell when they arc 
ealiogutib^t At present not many candles of this kind are 
med; the animal tallow is readily come at, while it is very 
troublesome to gather the berries* They are chicily used by 
poor people, who live near where the bushes grow, ami have 
BOt cattle enough to supply them. A soap is made from the 
hit vdiicli has an agreeable scent, and is excellent fi^r sLav- 
iag; ni it U used by surgeons for plasters* In Carolina 
wvbe, they make sealing-wax from these berries; and the 
loot u accounted a specific in the tooth-ache*—This plant 
iv propagated by seeds sown in autumn, for if they are kept I 
oat of the ground till tlie spring, they seldom grow till the 
year afler. They require water in dry weather, and should 
be Kfeened from frost whilst young. When ihey have 
-obtained aticDgth, they will resist the cold of this country 
wry mil, and will thrive on a moist soft soil. 

3- My rica Faya; Azorian Cand/eberty Myrtle* Leaves 
cHiptic, (anceolate, subserrate; male nmcuts compound ; <lTupe 
with u four-celled nucleus. It flowers in June and July,— 
Native of Madeira and the Azores. 

4* My rica £lbioptca; African Cartdicberry Myrtle. 
Leave* laitceolate or elliptic, toothed, the lowest eniire.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, As this ftnd .the seventh,. 
eighth, and ninth species, do not produce seeds in England, 
are propagat^ by tayers* When the Layers are laid 
dowo, that part of the shoot which is laid should be tongtied 
4t UjeiQt, as is practised in laying carnations ; and the young 
ahooU only thauld be chosen for this purpose, for the old 
bfaoches will not put out roots. These layers are often two 
yean before they will have taken root enough to transplant, 
for they should not be separated by the old plants Utl they 
btve made good roots, because they are very subject to 
niieairy if Ihcv are not well rooted. When tlwy are taken 
offfioDi the old plants, -they should be each put into a sepa- 
We * 10 * 11 -pot, filled with soft, rich, loamy earth; and if Hiey 
>re phoed iiudcr % common frame, shading them from the 
•QQ uk the middle of the day, it will forward their taking 


new root; then they may be placed in a sheltered situation 
during tbc summer, and in autumn removed into the green-* 
house, and treated in the same way as other plants from the 
same country. The best time to lay down the branches is 
July, 

5. Mytjca Montana; Mountain Candleben^ Myrtle, 
Leaves lanceolate, serrate, not dotted underneath; aments 
globular* This is a shrub, with round smooth branches. 

G. Myrica Nagi; Japanese Candlebeny Myrtle* Leaves 
lanceolate, entire, veinless; stem shrubby, smooth, upright; 
branches decussated, round, spreading very much, leafy*— 
Native of Japan. 

7. Myrica Quercifolia; Oak-leaved Candleberry Myrtle, 
Leaves oblong, oppositely sinuate; stalks slender, shrubby, 
about four feet high, dividing into smaller branches* This 
species retains its leaves all the year. It flowers in June and 
July, and is a native of the Cape of Good Hope* For its 
propagation and culture, see the fourth species, 

3. Myrica Cordifolia; Heart-leaved Candleberry Myrtle, 
Leaves cordate, serrate, sessile; stalk weak, shrubby, five 
or six feet high, sending out many long slender branches, 
closely garnished their whole length with small heart shaped 
leaves, which continue alt the year green* The flowers come 
out between the leaves in roundish bunches*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. For its propagation, &c. see the fourth 
species. 

0, Myrica Trifoliata; Three-leaved Candleberry Myrtle, 
Leaves ternate, toothed.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
For propagation, &c* see the fourth species. 

10. Myrica Peniisylvunica. Leaves oblong, veryealire; 
male arae&ls loose; sqtiames acute; berries globose. It grows 
in shady rocky situations in New Jersey and Pennsyivauia, 
and Is about three feet high^ 

Myriophytinm; a genus of the class Monoecia, order Poly- 
andria. —Generic Character. 3Iale Ftovfers^ Calia:: 
perianth fourdeaved ; leaflets oblong, erect; outmost larger, 
inmost less. Corolla: none* Stamina: filamenia eight, capil¬ 
lary, longer than thecalix, flaccid ; anlhene oblong. Female 
Fiouteret below the males* Calix: perianth as in the male. 
Corolla: uouc* Pistil: germioa four, oblong; styles none; 
stigmas pubescent. Pericarp: none. Seeds: four, oblongs 
naked. Obset^e* The first species sometimes, and the 
second often, has hermaphrodite flowers. Essential Cha¬ 
racter* four-leaved* Cor/i/fo; none, or, according 

to Giertiier, two-petal Jed. Male* Stamina: eij^hU Female, 
Pistil: four; style none. Seeds: four, naked; Gartner 
says, stigmas two or four, sessile; nuts two or four, corti¬ 
cated,-The species are, 

1. Myriophylhim Spicatum; IFdfer TU/tfoiV. Spike 

interrupted, leafless; stem branched; leaves in whorls, under 
water, pinnate; pinnas capillary, deep green; floweringxpike 
rising above the water, bearing six or eight whorls of sessile 
flowers; the upper mate somewhat crowded, the lower female 
more distant. —Native of most parts of Europe, in still water, 
as ditches, ponds, and lakes* It flowers from May to July. 
There is also a variety which is more branched, has smaller 
spikes, and broadish entire leaves at the base of the whorls*— 
Found near London bridge, not far from Reading; also in the 
river on Hounslow Heath. 

2. Myriophyllum Verticillatum; IFkotled JVater Milfoil, 
Flowers in leafy whorls; stems simple, six or eight inches 
high; leaves not more than an inch long, with pjnnas one 
and a half or two lines in length,—It flowers in June and 
July, and is an inhabitant of ditches and stagnant waters, 
but not found so extensively as the other, and less common 
in Britain- With us it has been observed in two or three 
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places near Cambridge; the bridge ob the Botte^ road; 
near the lane going to Medley* in Oxfordshire; near Bungay 
iu Snftblh ; near Yarmouth* and at Hedeuhaoij ip Norfolk; 
and in the riTer near Peterborough,—It fiowers iu June and 
July^ 

ifyristiea; a genus of the class Dicecia^ order Syn^uesia; 
according to Swartz* of class Mouadelphia, order Triandrta. 
—Generic Chahacter. Calix: perianth onedeafed, 
coriaceous* trifid; segments ovate, acute* Coroliji: none. 
Stamina; filameutum oue, columnar* cylindric, erect, shorter 
than the calix; anthers three to ten* linear* connate, growing 
round the upper part of the filamentum. FemaU: on a dis^ 
tinct tree* or oo the same trunk* or on different trees, accord¬ 
ing to Lamark and Jussieu* Calix: perianth as in the male, 
deciduous. Coro//fl:none. Pis/i/** germeii superior, ovate; 
style very short; stigma bifid; segmeuts ovale, spreading. 
Pericarp: capsule drupaceous, fleshy* roundish, one-cel led* 
at least two-valved, bursting earlier on one side; aril between 
the pericarp and the nut* somewhat fleshy, oily, subdivided 
into longitudinal segments. Seed: nut, roundish, one-celled, 
valveless, with a tliin shell; nucleus noutidish, variegated 
with fiexuose curvatures. Essential Character. Calit: 
trifid. Corolfa: none. Male. FiUmenlutn columnar; an- 
theric terminating* united. Female* superior* dru¬ 

paceous, two-valved. Nut: involved in an aril called ihe 
Mace. ——The species are, 

1. Myristica Aromatica; Aromatic or True Nutmeg Tree. 
Calices ovate* trifid at the top; leaves elliptic, pubescent 
tiDderneath; fruits eveu. This is a large tree, with erect 
lurancbes, and a smooth asli-coloured bark; the inner bark is' 
red. The covering of the mace or fruit is irregularly subdi¬ 
vided, somewhat like a net, fulvous. The leaves are aromatic, 
and if the trunk or branches be wounded, they yield a glu¬ 
tinous red liquon—This tree is a native of the East Indies, 
and especially of the island of Banda: it is thus described 
by Sir George Staunton. The Nutmeg Tree rises with a 
smooth brown bark, perfectly straight. Its strong and nume¬ 
rous branches proceed regularly in an oblique direction 
upwards. They bear large oval leaves pendulous from them, 
some a foot in length; the upper surface smooth, and of a 
deep agreeable green, the under surface marked with a 
fitroDg nerve along the middle, from which others proceed 
obliquely; it is of an uniform bright brown colour, as if 
strewed all over with a fine brown powder, and the whole 
leaf is very fragrant. The king of France's gardener at the 
Isle of Bourbon, In 1779, distinguished the Nutmeg Trees 
into three sorts. 1* The male or barren Nutmeg. 2. The 
Royal Nutmeg or female, producing the long nuts. 3. The 
Queen Nutmeg, yielding the precious round nuts* intended to 
reproduce the females, but which gives separately, the one 
long nuts, intended to give males, the other round nuts, 
inteuded to produce the two;sorts of females; namely, tbai 
producing the long, and that producing the round uut. 
The only diffcreuce between the Royal and Queen Nut¬ 
meg is in the fruit. That of the Royal is thicker, 
longer* and more pointed; the green shell is thicker, and it 
is longer in ripeniug: the green shell after its opening pre¬ 
serves its freshuess for eight or nine days: the Macc is more 
substanlial, and three or four times as long as that of the 
Queen Nutmeg; and its stripes or thongs, of which there 
are from fifteen to seventeen principal ones, are of a livelier 
red; they are also broader* longer, and thicker, and not 
only embrace the nuts throughout its whole length, but pass 
It* and cross under it, as if to hinder it from falling. The 
Royal Nutmeg is generally from fifteen to sixteen lines long, 
thick ID propoitioD, and has uo longitudinal stripe. It remains 


on the tree a long time after the opening of the green alielL 
and gives birth to injects in the ibell that feed upon it The 
Queen Nutmeg produces much smaller nuti* only nine or 
ten lines long* not so ihick by a third, and wellinarked by 
a longitudiual groove on one side; I hey are roondv and 
resemble a small peach ; the green shell is not to thick; Ibe 
Mace* which is com posed of nine or ten principal stripes, grova 
only half down the out, leaving it at liberty to escape end 
plant itself* By thus detaching itself, the nut prevents the 
msecis from destroying it: the green shell also changiog aft 
the eud of two or three days, soon falU* and separatee wm 
the nut* This greeu shell, when preserved* has the fine 
taste of the out itself.—The Nutmeg Tree has been. intro¬ 
duced into the British territories in theE* and W. Indies; and 
a premium has been offered by the Society of Arts, Matiubc- 
tUTes, and Commerce, of Loudon, ever since the year 1783^ 
for the greatest quantity of merchantable uutmega* toot lev 
than five pounds weight, the growth of the West Indies; but* 
as far as we are informed, hitherto without success: and as 
it has not yet been introduced aiiiong us, we cannot give any 
particular directions for the stove culture of it. In its natiw 
soil it grows in woods, and seems to be propagated by birdsk. 
The Nutmeg is a moderately warm and grateful spice* and is 
supposed to be particularly useful in weakuess of the ito- 
mach, loss of appetite* aud those sicknesses and vomitingi 
which usually accompany pregnancy. 11 is likewise excellent 
ip violent purgings* but ij* liable* when taken in any (quantity* 
to sit very uneasy at the stomach, aud frequently aflecta the 
head, it however* it is roasted in a geutle heat till it hecouea 
quite friable, h proves less subject to those mconveriieadcti 
and is also much more serviceable in fluxes, and moat other 
complaints to which it is adapted. The Mace has a pjeasant 
aromatic smell, and a warm bitterish aroma lie taAte. It w 
in common use as a grateful spice, and appears to be* io iu 
^nerul qualities, very much like the Nutmeg, the geeateat 
difference consistlug in its being more bitter and lesA unctuous* 
and sitting more easily on we^ stomachs. Oil of Mace, as 
it is generally called, though procured from the Nutmeg* is 
principally used externally in plaisters for the stomaclip aud 
in nervous and other ointments for easing pain. The dis¬ 
til led water is a good nervous medicine* or at least a good 
vehicle to take nervous medicines in. 

2. Myristica Sehtfera. Leaves cordate* oblong, tomeatoae 
underneath ; fruits lomentose. This is a tree* from forty to 
sixty feet high, branching at the lop; the hmuches are long* 
tortuous, upright, and declining; the flowers heaped, five 
Of six* sessile. The fruit varies in size and form oo diftreat 
trees, being twice as large in some; it is oblong, the vtlv«« 
beirig produced into an obtuse cylinder. From the keroel 
is extracted a species- of yellowish suet or fat, which serves 
for various medical and oeconomkal purposes; and is madto 
iuto caudles. The wounded bark emits a red acrid juice.— 
This plant is a native of marshy woods and hills in Guiana. 

3. Myristica Fatua. Leaves oblong, lanceolate, pubesceoft 
underneath; calices and fruits villose.—Native of Tobugo. 
Gxrtner has described three other species of this genus, aU 
natives of Malabar and Ceyloo* but they are not of sufficient 
importance to be here introduced. 

Myrmecia; a genus of the class Tetrandria* order Monogy- 
nia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth onc-leafea, 
tubular, tong, flve-tootbed; toolhlets erect, acute. Corolla : 
one-petalled; tube long, opening* iuflated ; border fiv«-cleft; 
segments ovate, acute, revolute; nectary five* small; glauds 
surrounding the base of the germen. Stamina: filamento 
four* filiform* inserted at bottom into the tube* and longer 
than it; antherm linear, erect. Pistil: germen oblong,, sup^ 
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rior: stylfl fiJifora* longer than the stamina; siigma bila- 
vcllatc* Pericarp: capsale long, two'Celled, two-valve d* 
corcml llie permanent caiJt. Seeds: numerous, ver> 
■mall, vivcid^ adhering to the partittou. Es££NT[al Cha- 
SACTXB* Calix: tubular* five-toothed. CoroUa: one- 
petalled, with an inflated mouth* and five-cleft border* Grr- 
am; with five glands at th€ base; stigma btlamellate; cap- 

rate two-celied^lwO'Valved, many-secded*-The only known 

qwcici is^ 

1- Mynnecia Tacbin* This is a shrub, with a trunk of fit^e 
or six feet in height, thick at the base, and gradually dimh 
niifaing as it ascends t it throws out here and there long, rough, 
fburcornered branches, which are opposite and tubular; at 
ach knot of these brauches grow opposite leaves, disposed 
crossways; they are ovate, sharp, perfectly entire, smooih, 
mbseasilep and embrace the stem. From the bosom of one 
« other of these leaves proceeds a sessile flower of a yellow 
eolour# It generally Jiappens that at the bosoms of those 
ham which do not produce flowers, a tear of yellow resin 
m^cs its appearance* The hollow trunk and branches of 
this shrub are commonly the retreat of a great many anU; 
wlieocc the natives call it TbcAi, which in Ibeir language sig¬ 
nifies an aol's nest,—Native of South America. 

Myrodeudrum ; a genus of the class Polyandria, order 
Uonogvnia.— Generic Character. Ca/ix: periftnih 
oae*leafcd, five-toot lied, acute. Coroi/a: petals five, oblong, 
ncute^ Bpreadiog, omch larger tlian the calix* 
fihmeotft twenty, capillary, inserted into ihc receptacle; 
antherae roundish* geritien roundIsh, small, superior : 

style long, carved inwards, villose; stigma capitate, fire- 
lobed* Pericarp: five ceiled* Seeds: soUlary, Essen¬ 
tial Char ACT Ell* Coro/ia : five-petalled, spreading, mueli 
hrger llinn the five-toot lied calix; siignia capitate, five-loficd. 
Pericarp: five-celled, with one seed in each celL^——The 
only known species is, 

!• Uyrodendrum Balsatuiferuin* This tree is fifly or sixty 
feet high, and two feet in diameter; tlie bark tliick, roddish, 
and rough; the wood hard and brown : it throws out from the 
several litge branches, which divide into Ijrancfikts beset 
vitli allcniafe, entire, smooth, green, firm, long leaves, ter- 
nunaling in a point. These leaves are largest at ilieir base, 
where ihey partly embrace the brancblets: the young leaves 
are reddish, iboie of the youirg trees are six inches long 
and two broad. The flowers are borne in beads or clusters 
from the bosoms of the leaves at tlie extrcmllics of ihc 
brsnchlets, and are of a while colour* The hark of this 
tm affords a red balsamic fluid* resembling Sty rax in scent: 
this liquor, afler it lias exuded from tlie hark, becomes hard, 
briltle, and trHn$}>areut, and, wlien burnt, affords a very 
Agt«cab1e odour* The negroes and the natives of Guiana 
use the bark for the purpose of slips to make flambeaux* 
The lutivea also use the wood in building their bouses. The 
Creoles call Ihe tree lied Wood, the others call it Houmiri 
wd Touru Aublet says the resin might bended medicinally, 
in the Mine manuer as the balsaui uf Peru. 

M^'odia; a genus nf ihc class Mouadvlphia, order Poly- 
aiidria*— Generic Character. Calix: periaiitJi one- 
leafed, turbinate, ureeolalc, coriaceous, tool bless, bursting' 
^ top into unequal teeth, pernraneiit. CoroUa: petals rive,; 
inserted into the receptacle, narrower below, oblong, oblii|Ui\ , 
bluut, from apreadin^ recurved, longer than the cwlix. Sia- 
nt*a; filamenta uuhing into a long slender tube, wbleubig 
at top^ plaited, five-toothed, sheathing the style; aniliertc 
nine to fourteen, kidoey-form, clustered towards ihe lop of 
tha tube^ aeeaile. PUtii; germen ovate, in the base of the 
caiix; style filiform, thlckcocdat top, plaited, a liltlc longer 


1 &» 


than the fiiamenta; stigma large, capitate, or twodobed. 
Pericarp: drupe subglobular, dry, slupaceous, with a retuse 
lop, umbilicate, wilh ihe remains of the style, two or three 
celled. Seeds: solitary, angular on one side, convex on llic 
other. Essential Character. single, oiic-leafed* 

Corolla: five-pelalled. one; coliiniti of aulheraj 

undivided; drupe dry, inclosing two tiuls.-The species 

are, 

1* Myrodia Tiirbinata. Leaves elliptic : calices turbinate, 
somewhat silky within.—Native of the West Indies. 

2. Myrodia Longiflora, Leaves oblong; calices cylindric, 
villose wdtliin; column of stamina very Jong. Tins is a shrub, 
about six feet high, with a trunk of three or four inches iti 
diameter; the bark is grayish, and chapped; the wood while, 
and of a slight texture.—Native of Guiana* 

Mprosota; a genus of the class Monandria, order Mono^ 
gynia.— Generic Character* Callr: perianlh superior, 
double; outer three-leaved ; leaflets equal, inenibrauaceous, 
oblong, clianuelkd, quite entire; inner three-parted; seg¬ 
ments equal, spreading, oblong, quile entire, with a dusky 
spot at the top* Corolla: one^peUllcd, unequal; tube very 
si^ort: border five-parted; the two upper segments shorter, 
oblong, unequally emarginate; tlie three lower longer, Irilid 
at the top, and gaslied ; the middle oue sliorler. Stamina: 
filamenluju one; free, or growing to the margin of Ihe middle 
(Iivision of the lower segment of the corolla, membranaceouit 
at the base, awl-shaped : anthers ovate, compressed* Pistil: 
germen tliree-sided, inferior; style thick, bent down, short, 
Ihree-cornered, cloven longitudinally, hirsute before; stigma 
open, wiUi the lip dilated. Pericarp ; capsule thrce'Cclled, 
ihree-vaivcd, ihree-corncrcd* Seeds: several, angular. Es¬ 
sential Character. Caiix: double; outer three-leaved, 
inner three‘parted. Corolla: five-parted, irregular; capsule 

three-cornered, three-cel led, many-seeded*-The only 

known species is, 

1* Myrosma Cannaeformis. Root hotizonfa], ascending 
obliquely at lop, fleshy, ovate, short, slightly compressed, 
as in Ainomum, girt wiMi rings, covered with alternate, em¬ 
bracing* ovate, oppressed, broad, fibrous sheaths; leaves 
oval, smooth, veined ; stems or scapes round, somewhat 
hairy, ending in a joint.—Native of Surinam* 

Mprortflamx a genus of the class Decandria, order Mono- 
gyuia*— Generic Character. Caiix: perianth one- 
leafed, belbsliaped, five-tool bed, permanent, with very small 
obsolete teeth. Coi'olla: pculs five, unequal, inserted into 
ihe receptacle; the nppeimost wide, ovate, obcordate, reflex, 
Ihc rest narrow, lauceolale, straight, scarcely spreading; 
claws narroiv, linear, the length of ihe caiix. Stamina: 
filanienta ten^ filiform, smootli, pressed to the germen, the 
length oflliecaltx; anthers erect, lanceolate, grooved, ter¬ 
minating in a short point. Pis/i7.* germen superior, longer 
llian the flower, hanging down from it, sabre shaped, com¬ 
pressed; style ascending, short, filiform; stigma binnl, sim¬ 
ple. Pericarp: legume snord-shaped, narrowed at the baj^e, 
w idening towards ihc top, anclpital, not opening; seed siugh*, 
rutiiid, compressed, in the lop of the legume* Essential 
Character* Calir: bcll-shaped. Petals: five, the upper¬ 
most larger. Grrmen: longer itian the corolla* Legume: 
one-seeded.-^TJie only known species is, 

1. Myroxylum Peruiferimi. A very beaufiful tree, wilh a 
smooth thick havk wJiicli is very resinous, ns indeed are all 
its parts. The leaves are ultcnialely abruplly pinnalc; leaf¬ 
lets ill two pairs, mostly opposite, otatc-lanceolale, with Ihe 
end produced blunt, emarginale. The subsliinceof the leaves^ 
is full of linear dots, which tire transparent aud resinous. 
The Balsam of Veru is the produce uf this tree^ which is 
2R 
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fyuird growing abiiutlanlly iji open coppiccSj at the foot of 
the moutitahk De la Popae, near CarthagcDa- 

Myrdm; a genus of the class Pcutandrio; order Mono- 
gynia. —-GENEPac Character. CslLx perianth fi»e- 
parted, small; leaflets siibovate, permaoenL Coro/^a: onc- 
petaHed, half five-cleft; segments half-ovate^ convergingp 
blunt, Siamina: filaoienta five, scarcely visible, inserted 
into the middle of the corolla; antberse awl-shaped, erect, 
shorter than the corolla. PiHU : germen subglobular, 
almost filling the corolla; style cylindric, longer than the 
corolla, permanent; stigma large, woolly, banging on the 
oulstde of the flower, Perharp: berry roundish, depressed, 
one-celk'd. Seedi (according to GtcriJier) one, subgtobidar, 
fixed obliquely to tbe bottom of the berry* Oijerve. 
Unity is frequently subtmeted in all parts of the fruclifi- 
catiou; like unripe berry has five seeds, but when ripe it 
1ms only one. EsSENTtAL CHARACTER. CoToUa: half- 
five'cleft, converging* Germen: filling the corolla; berry 
one-seeded, with a five-celled nucleus.——The species are, 

1. Myrsine Africana ; Afrhan Myrdm. Leaves elliptic, 
acute; flowers axillary, in threes, on short peduncles; corolla 
pale, willi rugged testaceous dots, ciiiate, closed. U flowers 
from March to May.—Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

2. ftlyrsine Hetusa; liounddeaved MyrgmCt or Ttmaja. 
Leaves ohovale, obtuse, eruarginale, toolblelted at top; 
berries the size of red currants ; it resembles the first 
species very much, but is smaller,—Flowers in June; native 
of the A^iores. 

Alyrtk. See Myrtus. 

3Iyrti€^ Candkberry, 

Myrth^ Dutch. 

Alyrtk-hfind Sum^h* See Crn'inria* 

Alyrlm ; a geuus of the cla$3 I cosand ria, order Mono- 
gyuia.— Geneiwc Character. CMj: perianlh one- 
leafcd, four or five ciofr, bluiittsb, superior, raised internally 
into a sub villose ring, permaiieiit. Corolla: petals four or 
five, ovatcj entire, large, inserted liilo tlie calix. Stamina: 
filameiita very many, capillary, the length of the corolla, 
HLserted into tbe calicine rtiig; antherae roundisli, siirdll, 
Phiil “ germen inferior, two-celled or three-celled; the 
iceds fixed to the part i lion; style simple, filiform; sligma 
blunt. Pericarp: berry oval, umbilicated with the calix, 
one, tw'c, or three celled. Sted^: few, kidiiey^form. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Calix: fi've^cleft, superior. PciaU: 
five, iferry.- two or three celled. Sfeda; several, gibbous. 
——The species are, 

1. Myrtus Commiiuts; Carnmati MyrtU, Flow'crs soli¬ 
tary ; involucre two leaved ; trunk irregular, branehing, 
covered with a brown, rough, scaling bark ; leaves ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, entire, smooth on both sides, dark green, 
paler uiidernciuli, opposite, and decussated; the flowers 
come out singly from the axils,*aud have a two-leaved invo¬ 
lucre under llieni; corolla white; they flower in July and 
August. The prim-fpal varieties, according to Mr, Miller, 
are as follows; 1* The Common Broad-leaved, or Roman 
Myrtle, so called from its growing in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, grows lo the height of eight or ten feet iu England, 
but is mucfi higlier in Italy, where it islhe priiicipftl under¬ 
wood of some of the forests; the leaves are broader, lltc 
flowers larger, imd the footstalks shorter, tlian most of llie 
Ollier varieties. Some call it the Flowering Myrtle, because 
it ilnwvrs nmie freely in England than the others. Tbe 
woods between Leghorn and Pisa have Cork Trees for the 
timber, and this kind of Myrtle for the underwood. 2. The 
Box-leaved Myrtle, has the Iciives oval, small, sessile, of a 
lucid green, and ending in obtuse points; tbe branches 


weak, and frequently lianging dawn, wheti perinitted to 
grow without Bhorteuing; the hark is graybh; tbe flowers 
small, coming late in the summer, and ibe Uemes small and 
round. 3, The common Italian MyrUe, has ovatc-koceo- 
late leaves, ending in acute points; the branches grow* more 
erect than rn either of the preceding, as also do the leases ; 
hence tJie gardeners call it the Upright Myrtle, 4. Orange* 
leaved, or, as it is sometimes called. Bay-leaved Myrtlei, hJifi 
a stronger stalk and branches, and rises to a grater ; 

tbe leaves are ovate-lauceolate, in clusters round the 
branches, and of a dark green; the flowers are ctf a mid¬ 
dling size, and come out sparingly fram betiilieen thgf leaves; 
the berries are oval and smaller than those ofand 
it is also less hardy. 5* Tbe Portugal Myrtle, the lea^ of 
which are much smaller than those of the next, being less titan 
an inch long, and not more than half an inch broad, laucco- 
kte-ovate^ acute, of a dull green, and set pretty close in 
the branches ; the flowers ate smaller, the berries small and 
oval. G. The Broad-leaved Dutcli Myrtle has leaves much 
less than those of the common sort, and more pointed, 
standing close together on the branches ; the midrib on the 
under side of the leaves is of a purple colour; they are of 
a darker green, and sit closer to the branches ; the flowers 
are smaller, and on shorter peduncles, and they appear rather 
later than in tbe common sort. The Double-floweritig 
Myrtle is probably a variety of this* ?. The Rosemary-leaved, 
or, as some call it, Thy me -leaved Myrtle, has the branches 
growing pretty erect; the leaves small, narrow, acate, 
sessile, and of a Inctd green ; flowers small, appearing late 
in I be season. The above varieties, which Mr. Miller has 
considered as distinct species, are constant; there are others 
propagated for sale in the gardens and nurseries, which ure 
less constdci-able and more variable, the names of which 
will be sufiicienl: they are, 1. Gold-striped Broad-leaved 
Myrtle. 2. Broad-leaved Jew's Myrtle, liavfng the leaves 
frequently in threes, on whieb account it is said'to be in 
esteem among the Jew'$ in their religious oCfemonies* 
3. Goid-striped Orange-leaved Myrtle* 4* Silver-striped 
Italian Myrtle. 5. Striped Box-leaved Myrtle* 6* Silver- 
striped Roseniary^kaved Myrtle. 7. Silver-stripetl Nutmeg- 
myrtle. 8. Cock's-comb, or Bird's-ucst MyrOe.^— The MyrUe 
is n rare instance of tbe same name prevailing lu the Greek 
and Latin, and all tbe modern European languages, with a 
very slight difl'ercJice: the Germans call it ATyrte^ or 
Myrfenbonm ; the Dutch, Alyrius; the Danes, Myrter ; 
the Swedes, Myrtem : the French, Ic Myrtc : the Italians 
and Spaniards, Af^rio; and the Portuguese, Murta^ or 
Afyria^ This shrub was a great favourite among the an¬ 
cients, for its' elegance and evergreen sweet leaves* 
sacred lo Venus, and adorned the brows of 
victors, for myrtle wrcalbs were worn as symbota of 
rtty by the Athenian magistrates. Both 
berries were put into wiue, and the latter for 

culinary purposes. Lewis obaerves, that tliey apj^j^ |pbe 
of a mild, restringent, and strengtheiung natffrv, 
irecoiiimcuded against all kinds of fluxes, and 
ordejri^ Hrisiog troni relaxation and debility; the^' Kave a 
roughishp but not au uupleasant taste, accompanied with a 
degree r.f sweetnesa mid an aromatic flavour ; the leaves like¬ 
wise possess cousiderable astriugency, - and yield, when 
limbed, a pretty strong a ro mil tic smell, HiH also observes, 
Utar the leaves and berries uf the Myrtle are otMedkl and 
astringent; aud that u strong iu fusion of the fofnifr is 
good against slight purgings, aucl slrenglbens 'llte St0&4ch 
and bowels at tbe saine time that it removes the ^ 
the leaves, dried and powdered, lie adds, are gooB" : 

1 
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ihe whites, and Ihe berries are exccHent In bloody fluxes, 
overflowing of the menses, and spitting of biood*—All the 
variefies of the Common Myrtle may be propagated from 
cuttings, the best season for which is the begiiiniug of 
July, when some of the straigbtest and most vigorous young 
ihooU should be chosen; they ought to be about six or 
f^t inches long; the leaves ou the lower part must be 
iLripped oflF about two or three inches high, and the part 
ivisted which is to be placed in the ground; then liavitig 
filled ft parcel of pots. In proportion to the (|uantily of 
cuttings designed^ with light nch earth, plant the cuttings 
Iberein at about two inches* distance from each oilier, 
obierving to close the earth fast about thezu, and give 
Ihem some water to settle it to the cuttiugs; then place 
tbepoU under a common hot^bed frame, plunging them 
either into sojoe old dung or lanner*a bark, wbicli wdll pre¬ 
vent the earth from drying too fast; but they must be care- 
fully shaded with mats in the heat of the day, and have 
air in proportion to Ibe warmth of the season, not forget- 
ting to water them every two or three days, as you shall 
find the earth in the pots require it: vi^itli this manageuient, 
in about aix weeks the cuttings will be rooted, and begin 
to iboot, when they should be inured gradually to the 
open air, ond removed into it about the latter end of 
August or beginning of September, placing them in a situa- 
liofl where they may be sheltered from cold winds, in which 
pHice they may remain till the middle or latter end cf 
October, when the pots should be removed into tlie grecii- 
liouse, but should be placed in the coolest part of itj that 
tb^ may have air given to them in mild weather, for lliey 
all, except the Orange-leaved and the Striped Nutmeg 
Myrtles, which are tender and should have a warm situa¬ 
tion, reqa ire only to be protected from severe cold* During 
Ike winter season, they must be frequently hut gently watered; 
9nd if any decayed leaves appear, they should be constantly 
picked off, and the pots kept clear froni weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow, will soon overspread the young plants 
and destroy them* If these pots are placed under a com- 
QioD hot-bed frame m winter, where lliey may he screened 
from frost, and have llie free air iu mild weather, the 
young plauts will succeed better than in a green-house, 
provided they do not receive too mucli wet, and are not 
kept closely covered, which will occasion their growing 
mouldy, and dropping their leaves* The spring following, 
these plants should be taken out of (he pots very carefully, 
preserving a ball of earth to the roots of each of them, 
and each one should be planted into u sepanile small pot, 
tilled with rich light earth, observing to water them well 
to aellie the earth to (heir roots, and place them under a 
frame till they have taken root; afler which, they slioulrl 
inured to the open air, and in May should be placed 
abroad for the summer, in a sheltered eilualion, wiiere they 
may be defended from strong winds : during the summer 
utey will require lo be plentifully watered, especially being 
such small jx>ts, which in that season soon <lry: they 
inuat therefore be placed where they will receive only the 
inonniig sun, for if exposed to the heat of the day, the 
morstiire will be ao soon exhaled, Ihut it will greatly iclard 
c plants ill their growth* la August followitig, examiiie 
^jJots to sec if the roots of the plants Iravc not made 
0^1 through the hole in the bottom of the pols, 
which case they must be shifted iuto those of a aiise 
filling theo! up wilh ihe same kind of earth, and 
to trim the roots which were matted (o the side 
of Ih* itlsu to loosen ihe earth from the outside 

t ball with your bauds, some of which should be taken 


off, that the roots may the more easily find passage into the 
fresh earth; Ihea you must water them well, and place the pots 
in a situation where they may be defended from strong 
winds, and the plants may also be irimnted to reduce them 
to a regular figure, and if they are iiichncd to make crooked 
stems, thrust down a slender straigtit stick close by I hem, 
fastening their stems lo it, so as bring them upright. 
If care be taken to train them finis whilo they arc young, 
when the stems have acquired strenglh, they will continue 
straight without any support, and their branches may be 
pruned so as to form halls or pyramids, wliich for suclr 
plants as are preserved in tlic grccn-house, and require to 
be kept in a small compass, is the best method lo have them 
handsome; but then these sheered plants will not jiroduce 
any flowers, for wdiich reason that sort wiih double flowers 
should not be clipjied, because its chief beauty is in the 
flowers; hence it ivill be necessary to suffer a plant ov hvo 
of each kind fo grow rude for the use of Ihcir Ijranciics 
in nosegays, &c. for it would greatly deface those plunis 
which have been regularly sheered to take oiY wliole branclies* 
Ab these plants rise iu heigfit, they should be annually re¬ 
moved into larger pots, according to the sikc of Iheir roots; 
but you must be careful not to put them into over br^je 
pots, which often causes tliem to shoot weak and die. 
When lliey are taken out of ilic fermer jiols, Ihe carlh about 
thdr roots slkould be gently pared otV, aiifl that with inside 
the ball gently loosened, that I lie roots may he too 

closely confined; and tJien place lljcm into the same pols 
again, provklctl they are not too small, filling up the sides 
and bottom of them with frcsii rich earth, with plenty of' 
water afterwards fo settle it to their roots; (fiis watering'' 
should be frequently repeafed, for they require it both 
in w'inter and summer, but especially iu hot weather* The 
best season for shifting these plants is cither in April or 
August ; for if it be done much sooner iw ihe spring, the 
plants are then in a sloiv growiug state, and so not capable 
to strike out fresh roots again very soon ; and if it he done 
later iu autumn, the cold weallicr coming on will prevent 
their lakiiig root;* nov is it advisable to do it in llie great 
heat of BUmnier, because they will require to be very often 
watered, and also to be phiccd in the shade, otherwise 
they will be liable to droop for a considerable time; 
and that being the seasmi wdicn ihcse plants should he 
placed amongst other exotics to ailorn the garden, offer 
their removal, they sliould not be exposed until they liave 
taken root again, which in hot aud dry seasons will be hi 
three weeks or a moiitlu In October, when Hie nights 

begiii to be frosty, tiicy musL be removed info the gieriu 
house: but if the weather in autuinii proves favourable, 
they may remain abroad until the begiiinhig of Ntivemher; 
for if lliey are carried too soon into the green house, and 
the autiinm should prove warm, they will make fresh shoots 
at tliat season, which will be weak, and ofitn grow inotildy 
I 1!! winter, if the weallier should afterwards priive so severe 
as to require the windows lo be kept closely shut, wlipitbv 
they will be greatiy defaced; for wliicli re'amn they slioEild 
always he kept as long abroad as the season will prnnit, 
and removed out a^mn in tlie spring before lliey shoot out; 
and, during Hie winter aeason that they art iit the grtn ii- 
house, Hsey should have as mucfi free air as possible wdjeu 
Hie weather is niild. The common Broad-leaved Dutch and 
Porliigal Myrtles may be planted ahioad in warm sitnatioua, 
and upon a dry soil, where Ihey endure Hie cold of onr 
winter very well, with only being covered in very hard frosts 
wirli mats, and the surface of ihe ground ahoJl Huir roots 
covered with a little mulcli, to prcvcul the frost from 
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entering tlic ground; but in CornwiiH nod Devonshirep v^bcre 
tlie winters are more fiivourable than in most oilier parts of 
England, there are Urge hedges of Myrtle which have been 
pkmed several years, and are very tlirivijig and vigorouSp 
and in some instances upwards of six feet high* If the double 
dowering kind were planted abroudp it would probably endure 
cold as well as any of the other sorts, it being a iialive of 
tJie southern parts of France, This end I he Orange-leaved 
are the most difheuit to lake root from eiitlings: but if they 
are planted towards the latter end of June, making choice 
of only such shoots as are lender, and the pots are plunged 
into an old bed of tanner's bark, which has lost most of its 
heat, and Ibe glasses shaded every day, they will take root 
extremely well* The Orange-leaved, and those with varie- 
galed leaves, are somewhat more lender than the ordinary sorts, 
and sliould he Jionscd a little sooner in autunui, and placed 
further from lije windows of the greendiousc. 

2* Myrtiis Tomenlosa; Myr/fr* Peduncles 

one-flowered; leaves triple-uerved, tomenrose imderncalh; 
branches round, lomentose* ll flowers in June and July*— 
Native of China aud Cochin-china* See the twenly-ninih 
species, 

3. Myrlus Alpiua; Alpine Myrtle^ Peduncles solitary, 
terminating, one-flowercd; leaves ovate; brauchlels in fours, 
fasljgtale; stem arboreous*—Native of Jamaica, See tJie 
twenty^ninth species, 

4* Myrtiis Rocera; Tali Myrih. Peduncles clustered, 
axillary, one-flowered ; leaves ovate, acuminate, flat, smooth; 
branches rod-like; slem arboreouSi—Native of Hispaniola. 
See the twcnty-ninlh species, 

5* Myrtus Ligusiriiia; Prltel Mpvllt. Peduncles solitary 
and brauclieil, terndnatiug, one-flowered ; leaves lanceolate, 
blunt, convex, lucid*—Native of Hispaniola* See the Iwcnty- 
ninlh species. 

C. Myrlus Crenulata; Natch haved Myrtle, Peduncles 
solilaiy^ axiJlarVi commonly thvcc-llowered ; leaves roundish, 
crcnulale, smooth*—^Native of Hispaniola* See the tw'enty- 
jiiiUli species, 

7* Myrtus Ccracina; Cherry Myrih. Peduncles lateral, 
and terminating, oue-flowrred ; leaves oblong, shining, dotted 
underneath* The whole of this shrub is smooth. The fruit 
has a very Ihin black skin, with a very emalb purple, sweetish 
pulp, including two white stones, flat on one sitfe, convex 
on the other, together making a sphere, 11 is so like a black 
cherry, that it is so called in Jamaica,—Native of the Caribbee 
Islands, See the twenty-ninth species, 

8* Myrttis Tenuifolia; Fine^Unved MyriU, Peduncles 
axillary^ solitary, one-flowered; leaves linear, mucronulale. 
This is an elegant little shrub; flower-stalks silky, shorter 
than the leaves, each bearing a small white Rower, often 
tinged externally with red, and not unlike the Common. 
Myrile blossom, though hardly half so iarge^—Native of New 
South Wales* See the twenty-ninth species* 

0* Myrtus Brasiliana; Brazilian Myrtle. Flowers soli¬ 
tary; peduncles naked; petals subciliatc; leaves ovate, obtuse, 
pelioled, smooth,—Native of Brazil. See the twenty'Uimb 
species. 

10* Myrtus Biflora; Myrth^ Peduncles 

two-flowered; leaves lanceolate* It rises with a divided 
trunk lo the height of eight or ten feet, sending out many 
opposite branches, covered with a gray bark* As it relaiiis 
its splendent green leaves all Ihe year, il makes a good appear¬ 
ance ; hut the flowers being small, and growing thinly upon 
the bmnehes, do not make any great figure.—Native of 
Jamaica. See the twenty-nintli species* 

11* Myrtus Trinervia; Three-ltaved Myrtle* Peduncles 


axillary, three-flowered; leaves ovate, acumifiate^' Ibree^ 
nerved, tomentose underneath, far^ and liandsoow; fl u w 
small,—Native of New South Wales* .. . 

12* Myrtus Anguslifolia; Tiartow-ha^ed MyrtU* Peditn- 
des umbelJed; leaves linear-lanceolate, subsesiUa* li ia a 
small tree, with round branches, and square amootb Iwigl^ 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. ^ the twcoty-iiiath 
species, 

13. Myrtus Lttvis; A Fed uncles QvbctM; 

leaves ovate, acuminate; stem shrubby, entirely unovtli; 
branches and branehlets alternate, erect; flowera on the 
branchlets terminating in a single umbel.—Native of Japan* 

14* Myrtus Lucida; Shining Myrtle* Pedunclea bofatri- 
florous; leaves subsesslle, lanceolate, atiennated* The learn 
are of a singular structure, being from ovate, rcmafkably 
attenuated into a lanceolate top; Rowers five-petalltd*^ 
Native of Surinam. See the twenly-ninth species, 

15. Myrtus Cumini. Peduncles many-flowenMl; lenes 
lanceolate, ovale; branches round, ash ^coloured,—Native of 
the East ladies. See the twenty-ninth species. 

10* Myrlus Lineata. Flowers axillary, subsesBile; teavet 
ovate, acuminate, rigid, marked with lines, hoary underneath* 
—Native of Hispaniola- See the twenty-ninth species, 

17. Myrlus Cordata; Heartdeated Myrtle*. Flowenoxil- 
lary and lateral, snbsessife; leaves sessile, cordate, ovate, 
shining; branches ash-coloured, smooth, as is the wlwle 
plant, compressed at top; flowers axillary, three or fbuft 
sessile on each side of the leafless branebes*—Native of the 
West Indies. See the twenty-ninib specUs. 

18* Myrtus Fallens; Ash-calaured Myrtk, Rooenm 
minatiug, pubescent; pedicels one-flowered; leavea brood^ 
lanceolate, attenuated, dotted above ; branches round, ash- 
coloured, compressed a little at top. — Native of South 
America. 

19. Myrtus Dumosa. Racemes axillary, very shott; leavci 
petioled, broad-lanceolate, acuminate, acule; btauchea with 
a enaied cliinky-bark*—Native of South America* 

20. Myrtus Buxifolia; Box-Uated Myrtle. BacemeteU 
very short, clustered, axillary; leaves wedge-shaped, oblong, 
blunt, somewhat cottvex*—Native of the West Indies* Sm 
the twenty ninth species. 

21* Myrtus Glabrata; Polished Myrtle* Racemeleta 
very short, axillarv, many-flowered; leaves elliptic, acumt* 
nate, convex, coriaceous, very smooth.—Native of Uiapo- 
oiola. See the twenty-ninth species. 

22- Myrtus Disticha. Peduncles axillary, many-flowered* 
shorter than the leaves; leaves distich, bent down, ovate- 
lanceolate ; branches spreading.—Native of the West Indies* 
See the tweikty-nitilh species, 

23* Myrtus Moiuicola. Peduncles many flowered, very 
short, axillary, solitary; leaves ovate, blunted, flat, very ^ 
smontli*—Native of the West Indies. 

24. Myrtus Axillaris. Peduncles many-flowered, very 
short, axillary, clustered; leaves ovate, acuminate, shimag, 
flat.—Native of the West Indies* ^e the twenty-niath 
species. 

2ft* Myrtus Gregii; Iio\md-lea\>td Myrtle* Pedunclea 
many-flowered, axillary; leaves ovate, elliptic, acute, quite 
entire, pubescent underneath*—Native of Antigua, Baibadoca^ 
and Dominica* See the twenty ninth species* 

28* Myrtus Dioica* Peduncles tnchotomous-panicled; 
leaves oblong; flowers dioecous,—Native of America* 

27* Myrtits Virgultosa* Peduncles axillary and termioat- 
ing, panicled or racemed; leaves broad-lanceoUle, attenu¬ 
ated.—Native of the West Indies* See the tweaty-aimh 
species* 
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28i Mjjrrtus Splendens. Feduocl&s axillary, solitary, tri- 
chotomous; learn elliptic, aciindiialc, dat, veined, scario»e, 
sfaining; branches rod-like.—Native of Hispaniola, See the 
twenty-ninth species. 

29 , Myrtut Zeylanica ; €eyk>n Myrtle^ Racemes axil¬ 
lary and terminati&g; pedicels commonly four-dowered i leaves 
ovate, attenuated, dotted above. This has a strong upright 
stalk, covered with a smooth grey bark, dividing towards tfre 
top into many tender branches. The dowers come out 
at the ends of the branches, several on one comcnon pedun¬ 
cle, which brancliea out, and each dower stands on a very 
slender pedicel: they are very like the flowers of the Italian 
Myrtle-—Native of Ceylon- This plant k scarce, because it 
is difficult to propagate; for as it does not produce ripe seed& 
in Europe, it can only be produced by layers or cuttings. 
By the former method, the layers are commonly two years 
before they take root, and the cuttings frequently fail, though 
the latter is preferred when pertbrmed at a proper season 
and in a right method- The best time to plant the cuUings 
is in May: in the choice of them it should be the shoots of 
the former y^ar, with a small piece of the two vears' wood 
at bottom: these should be planted in small pots filled with 
soft loamy earth, for small pots are to be preferred before 
large ones for this purpose, and they should be plunged into 
a very moderate hot-bed of tanner's bark: and if the pots 
ire each covered with small bell or hand glasses, such as 
have been naed for blowing Carnations, to exclude the air, 
it will be of great service to promote the cuttings putting out 
roots, tbengh they are covered with the glasses of tlie hot¬ 
bed above them; the cuttings should be shaded from the sun 
in the heat erf the day, and gently refreshed with water as 
the earth in the pots dries, but they should by no means 
have too much wet: those cuttings which succeed will liave 
taken root by July, when they should be gradually inured to 
bear the open air, into which it will be proper to remove 
lliem about the middle of that month, thdl they may be 
strengthened before winter; but it will not be proper to 
tramplant the cuttings lilt spring; the pots must he removed 
into a temperate stove in autumn, and during the winter the 
cuttings must be gently refreihed with xvater. In the spring 
they should be carefully taken up, and each planted in a 
amtllpot filled with light earth from a kitclien-garden, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, to forward their laktng fresh 
root; then they should be gradually hardened, and in July 
placed in the open air iu a sheltered situation, where they 
may remain till the end of September, and then be removed 
into the stove. This plant will not euduic an English winter 
in a green-house, but if it is placed in a moderate degree of 
warmth, it will flower well in winter; and iu July, Auguat, 
and September, the plants should be placed abroad in a 
sheltered situation. The other tender Myrtles from the East 
and West ladies may be treated in the same manner. 

30* Myrtus Androsaemoides- Racemes axillary and ter- 
mmating, subcompound; pedicels tliree flow'ered; leaves 
ovate, oblong, sessile. Tlie w hole plant is smooth ; branches 
obscurely fourcornered at top.—Native of Ceylon. See the 
preceding species. 

31. Myrtus Caryophyltata. Peduncles trichotomons, ter- 
mmtiiig; calices undivided; leaves ovate-lanceolate, ondot- 
I^^-^Nalive of Ceylon and other parts of the East Indies, 
but not of America. See the twenty-ninth species, 

Myttas Acris, Peduncles axillary and temiinaling, 

corymbed, trkhotomous, longer than the leaves; leaves ellip¬ 
tic, eooTex, coriaceous, veined, dotted; stem arboreous; 

tTimk b^diotne, straight, fomniqg a very thick beautiful 

pyraimdal head; bark in the younger trees brown, then ash- 


coloured, finally w'hite entirely, or with large yellow s|iots; 
it is very smooth and even, especially in old trees, but here 
aud there hangs down in slender shreds; the flavour is astrin¬ 
gent, not without something of (he aromatic. The flowers 
are sinall and white, with a slight tinge of redness; berries 
round, the size of peas, crowned wilh the remains of the 
calix, having an aromatic smell and tasle, which renders them 
agreeable for culinary purposes; they contain about seven 
or eight seeds. The limlier of this very elegant tree is 
extremely hard, red, compact, ponderous, and capable of being 
polished; and is used for cogs in the sugar mills and other 
works where considerable friction is required. Browne says 
it is common in Antigua and Jamaica as w’ell as Barbadoes, 
and growls generally to a conskkrable size ; that it fills the 
woods with the fragrant smell of its leaves, which on account 
of their agreeable astriugency are used for sauce with food, 
and nearly resemble those of cinnamon. The bark however 
has no warmth of that sort, though the berries resemble 
cloves very much, both in form and flavour. It is commonly 
called Wild Cintianion, or Wild Clove Tree, in Antigua and ^ 
Jamaica. Sec the twenty-ninth species* 

33. Myrtus Coriacea : Sumach kavtd 3fj/rl!e. Pedimcks 
trichotomous, terminating; leaves roundisli-clliptrc, convex, 
coriaceous, veinless, dotted, shining on both sides. The 
whole of this plant is smooth; flowers pediceJIed : fruit glo¬ 
bular,—Native of the West Indies, See the twenty-ninth 
species. 

34, Myrtus Fragraos; Fragrant Myrtle. Peduncles axil¬ 
lary, trichotomoHs, and simple; leaves ovale, slightly convex, 
somew'hat coriaceous, dotted, smooth; stem arboreous; 
brancljos subdicholomous, smooth, purplish at the end.— 
Native of Jamaica and Guiana. See the twenty-ninth species. 

35i Myrtus Chinensis; ditnes^i Mi/rtk. Peduncles iiiany- 
flowered ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, serrate, hairy. This is an 
upright shrub, a toot and half high, with few ascending 
branches-—Nalivc of China near Cantou. 

20. Myrtus Pimenta; Pmtnitf, Jamaica Pepper, or All¬ 
spice. Flowers trichotomous-panieled; leaves oblong, Ian- 
ceolate. This tree attains to more than thirty feet high, 
witli a straight triink covered with a smooth brown bark, 
dividing upwards iulo many branches, which come out oppo¬ 
site, garnished with oblong leaves, resembling those of tlie 
Bay Tree iu form, colour, aud texture, but longer, and 
placed by pairs: wlieji theae arc bruised or broken, tlicy 
have a very flue aromatic odour, like that of the frviit. 'Fhe 
branches grow very regular* so that the trees make a very 
fine appearance, and as they retain their leaves through the 
year, are worth propagation for ornament and shade. This 
tree begins to bear fruit in three years after it is planted, 
but does not arrive at matyrity under seven; but then abun¬ 
dantly repays the patience of the planter, yielding one thou¬ 
sand pounds' weight of fruit from an acre. Tliey are gene¬ 
rally gathered in July in their green state, by twisting olt the 
twigs with die hand or a pole cleft at one end, and are laid 
on cloths, spreading the barbaeues or terraced floOra raised 
a little above the ground, inclosed ^vl^h an upright ledge of 
eight or ten inches in height, aud divided by transverse par¬ 
titions into four or more square compartments, fhalreach may 
contain a day's picking. During the first and second day 
they are turned often, that the whole may be more exposed 
to the sun; but wJicu they begin to dry, they are frequently 
winnow'ed, and laid in clotlis to preserve them better from 
rain and dews, still exposing them to the sun every day, and 
removing them under cover every evening, till they have 
sufficiently dried, wliicti usually is in ten or twelve days^ 
and is known by the darkness of their compieition and the 
2 S 
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rutlljog of tb€ 0ee(l9; 1b«y appear at this time wrinkled, amd 
changed to a very dark brown. In this state being ready 
for the market, they are stowed in bags or casks. Some 
planters kOn-dry them with great success. Such of the ber¬ 
ries as come to fuU maturity, like many other seeds, lose 
that aromatic warmth for which they are esteemed, and 
acquire a taste perfectly like that of Juniper berries, which 
renders them a very agreeable food for birds, who are the 
most industrious planters of these trees* The berries hare 
an agreeable, aromatic, subastringent taste, which recom¬ 
mends them both in the kticbeo and the druggist's shop, 
A delicate aromatic oil is distilled from them, which answers 
all the purposes fur which the oils of Cinnamon and Cloves 
have been generally used, and it is thought by some to be 
better than either, as it joins au astringency with its warmth. 
All parts of the tree are more or less aromatic, and subas- 
tringenl, but the leaves seem to abound most in volatile warm 
particles. All-spice, which was at first brought over for 
dietetic purposes, has been long employed in the shops as 
^ a suecedaneum to the more costly Oriental aromatics* It is 
moderately warm, of an agreeable flavour, somewhat reseui' 
bling that of a mixture of Cloves, Cinnamon, and Nutmeg, 
Distilled with water, it yields an elegant essential oil, so 
ponderous us to sink in the water, in taste moderately pun* 
gent, in smell and flavour approaching to oil of Cloves, or 
rather a mixture of Cloves and Nutmegs, To rectified spirits, 
it imparts by maceration or digestiou the whole of its virtue: 
in distilfation, it gives over very little lo this menstruum, 
nearly all its active power renidiniDg concentrated in the 
inspissated extract Pimento can scarcely be considered as 
a medicine: being however an agreeable aromatic, it is Dot 
uofrcquently employed with different drugs requiring such 
a grateful adjunct,—This useful and most beautiful tree is 
propagated by seeds, which iu the natural places of its 
growth are sown by birds, who eat the berries, and convey 
them to a great distance; nor is it at all improbable that the 
seeds passing tlirough them are rendered fitter for vegetation 
than those wdiich are immediately gathered from the tree. 
The plants cannot be preserved in England unless they are 
placed in a stove during ihe winter, but they will thrive in a 
moderate degree of warmth, and should be planted in a light 


soft soil, and have but little water in winter* In aunksier 
they require a large share of sir; and in Joly^ if tbs mmoo 
proves warm, they may be placed in the open sir, in m vsm 
sheltered situation; but upon the approach of cold ni^iti 
they must be removed into the stove again- The cipoaing 
of these plants to the open air for one month only, will be of 
great service to clean their leaves from insects or filthir wUck' 
they are subject to cootracL by remaioing long in the- 
stove; but if the season should prove very wet or eoU, it 
will not be safe to trust these plants long nbroadr tbe wfc ia 
(heir leaves should be now and then wa&l^ witbraipiQtiM-lo^ 

I clean them, which will not only render them noie algntlft 
but also promote tlieir growth* This tree is prettj diffimw 
to propa^tc in England, where the seeds do not npent the 
only method by which this has been done, u by hijing 'down 
the young branches, slitting them at a joint in. the me 
maimeT as is practised in making layers of ^matioDa,.' If 
this is carefully performed, and the layers are regularly but 
gently watered, they will pot out roots in one years then 
they may be carefully separated from the old plant*, and 
each planted in a small pot filled with light earthy and 
plunged into the tan-bed, either in the stove or under a ftaiite» 
being careful lo shade them until they have taken new loot^ 
after which they may be treated as the older planU*^ This 
plant being an evergreen, makes a fine appearance in. the 
stove at ail seasons of the year; and the leaves baviiiig mb. 
an agreeable fragrancy when rubbed, renders them na worthy 
of a place in the stove as any other tender exotic plant which 
IS preserved for ornauient* As these plants donot riioao 
readily from seeds in England, the best way to obtain tbem 
is to some person of skill in America, lo take np n mm- 
ber of young plants, and place them close in boxes of earth, 
setting them in the shade till they have taken new root; then 
remove them into an open situation, where they may lum 
time to establish their roots before they are shipped for Ea^ 
land ;~and in their passage tJiey should be completely gaaidad 
from the spray of the sea and salt water, and but sparing^ 
watered ; by this means the plants may be brought in gMd 
health to England, provided they come over any time iniUio 
summer, and have time lo strike root before the cold 
thcr sets iu* 
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NAJAS; a genus of the class Dioecia, order Monandria, 
—Generic Character* AfoK Caih: perianth one- 
leafed, truncate at the base, cylindric, attenuated alK>ve; at 
the mouth wiili two opposite reflex segments. Corolla: one- 
petalled, equal; tube the length of the ealix; border five* 
parted, with oblong revolute segments. Stamina: filamenta 
none; anther at oblong, erect* Ftfoalr. Caiix: none* Co¬ 
rolla: none* Pistil: germen ovate, ending in an attenualed 
style; stigmas simple; permanent* Ptricarp : capsule ovate, 
one-cetled. Seeds: ovate-oblong* Essential Charac* 
TER. J^ale* Caiix: cyliodric, bifid. Corolla: four-cIcR; 
filamentum none* Femak* none. Corolla: none. 

Pistil: one; capsule ovate, one-col led. The species are, 

1. Najas Marina* Stem wide, having triangular spines 
scattered over it; leaves firm, narrow, with very similar 
toothed spines on each side; flowers solitary, from the axfis 
of the leaves, mate and female near each other; the males 
drooping, on a short petiole, the females sessile, erect— 


N A M 

Native of the sea-coast of Europe; in the canal betweeii Pisa 
and Leghorn; and in the Rhine near Basle. 

2. Najas Canadensis; Canadian Najas, Plant filiform, 
smooth, with linear leaves like threads*—Found by MichauR 
in the lakes of Canada. 

Naked Ladies, See Autumnale, 

Nama ; a gcuus of the class Fentaudria, order Digynia*— 
Generic Character* Caiix: perianth OQe*leafed, five* 
parted, permauent; segments lauceolute, acute, straight^ 
somewhat spreadings Coro//a: one petalled, wbeeLuiver- 
shaped; tube short; border five^parted; segments ovatcj 
obtuse, the length of the caiix* filamentu five^ 

filiform, ovate at the base, inserted into the tniddlo of Ihe 
tube of the corolla, alierualc with, and shorter than tbe seg¬ 
ments; ant herm oblong, bifid at the base, revolute, incum¬ 
bent. Pittih germen ovale, superior; styles two, cepiltury, 
erect, the length of the stamina; stigmas capitate* Pericarp: 
capsule ovate-oblong, blunt, compresied, grooved oci eacli 
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ride, two^elled, tm-valvcd, shorter than the calix< Seeds: 
Minieioti*, wy small, fastened to a flat receptacle in the 
middie-Qf the partition. Essential Char actee. CalU: 
fife-leaved. Coratfa: five-parted; capsule one-celled, two- 
vthrMl.-:—^The only known species is, 

1. KamaJamiieebris* Root simple, thready; stem ber- 
iMOWiit, from two inches to half a foot in length, subdivided, 
procambeiit, pubescent, tender, three*wiaged, from the decur- 
Kot petiolet; branchlets from the asils of the leaves, pro- 
oanibetit; Browne says, that this Little plant spreads about 
the roolf and wLdom grows above five or six inches in length, 
that the whole of tt is somewhat hairy, with the stalks and 
tvttndiei margined. Jt is an annual, and native of Jamaica, 
«n' eoltifated grounds, and on rocks* 

Mnnihie; n genus of the class Hexandria, orderMono- 
raia^-^BNBBtc Char ACTE B. CalU: perianth ra^ny- 
baved, hubifcate, in m rows; scales about six in each row, 
oftte-nonte, smooth, caducous* C&roUa: petals six, oblong, 
ooDcave, acute, longer than thecalix, caducous. Stamina: 
filiBkeutn sixi very short; anlhcrm oblong, erect, the length 
of tbo eoroLla. Pistil: germen ovate, smooth, superior; 
style three-cornered, very short; stigma three-cornered. 
PtrvMtrp: berry juiceJess, globular, smooth. Seeds: two, 
bemtsphcrioal,smooth. EssentialChakactee. Caiijt: 

nny-leuved, i m bricate* Coralla: si x-pe tal led.-Th e only 

fcnowD species is, 

■ i* Mandina Domestica. Root perennial; stems several, 
shrabby, upright, loose, branched at top, a fathom in height, 
the thickaess of a finger or thumb.—Native of Japan, where 
it ii geoemUy cultivated in their gardens, flowering in May 

or June. 

' Nopaa * a genus of the class Dicecia, order Mouadelphia, 
crof the class Monadelphia, order Folyaudria.— Generic 
Character. Male, Caix; periatiili bcli-shaped, five- 
ehft, round, permanent. Corolla: petals five, oblong, con¬ 
cave, patulouB, convex, with oblong claws. Stamina: fila- 
ncDla very many, capillary, of a middling length, connected 
in a column; antherm roundish, compressed* Pistil: ger- 
nm conical, minute; style cylindric, ten-cleft, capillary; 
ittgma none. Pericarp: abortient. Female: on a dUliuct 
lodividuaU Calix and Corolla: as in the male. Stamina: 
filamenta as in the male, but shorter; antherec small, effete. 
Pii/ti; germen conical; style as in the male, longer than the 
stamina; stigmas blunt. capsules ten, converging 

into an ovate form, sharpish, awnless. Seeds: solitary, kid¬ 
ney-form. Essential Chahacter. Calix: five-cleft; 
petals five. Male Stamina : nionadelphous, very many, fer¬ 
tile; styles several, barren. Female Slamina: tqonadelphous, 
very many, barren; styles several, longer than the stamina; 
capsule orbicular, depressed, ten -celled. Seeds: so I i ta ry.— 
-The plants of this genus are easily propagated by seeds sown 
in a bed of common earth in the spring. Keep them clear 
from weeds till autumn, and then transplant them where 
'tb^ are to remain. They delight in a rich moist soil, in 
which they will grow very luxuriantly, and must be allowed 
room,-^Tbe species are, 

' 1. Napma Lmvts; Stnoctk Napeea, Peduncles naked, 
tmootb and even; leaves lobed, smooth; root perennial, 
frequently' creeping; stems smooth, about four feet high. 
Thu, u well as the next species, grows naturally in Virginia 
tod olbvT parts of North America. They flower from July 
to September, the seeds ri]»eu in autumn, and then the stalks 
decay. ^ From their bark a sort of hemp might be produced, 
of-tbe same kind as that aflbrded by many of the malvaeeous 
tribe* . . ■ , 

^ 9* NapseaScabm; Rough Napcea, Peduncles involucred, 


angular; leaves palmate, rugged ; root perennial, composed 
of many thick fleshy fibres, striking deep into the ground, 
and connected at the top into a large head, from which come 
out many rough hairy leaves. See the first species. 

Narcissus; a genus of the class Hexandna, order Mono- 
gyiiia.— Generic Character. spatbe ohieng, 

obtuse, compressed, opening on the flat side, sbrivelling. 
Cot'olla: petals six, ovate, acuminate, flat, equal, inserted 
iuto the tube of the nectary, externally above llie base; nec¬ 
tary one-leafed, cylindric, funuebforni, coloured on the bor¬ 
der. Stamina: filamenta six, awl-shaped, fixed to the tube 
of the nectary, shorter than the nectary; anlherre ohjongEsli* 
Pistil: germeu roundish, obtusely three-sided* inferior; style 
filiform, longer than the stamina; stigma bifid, concave, 
obtuse. Pericarp: capsule roundish, obtusely three cor¬ 
nered, tliree-ceiled, Ihrce-valved. Seeds: many, globular, 
appendicted. Essential Character. six, equal. 

Nectarp; funnel-form, one-leafed. Stamina: within the nec¬ 
tary.——-The species are, 

1. Narcissus Poetiens; Poetic or White Narcissus, Spatlie 
oiie-flowered; nectary wheel-shaped, very short, scariose,' 
creniilate. This has a smaller and rounder bulb than the 
common Dafibdil. The stalk or scape does not rise higher 
than the leaves, which are of a gray colour. At the top of 
the stalk comes out one flower from the spathe, nodding on 
one side; corolla snow white, spreading open, fiat, the petals 
rounded at the points. The nectary or cup in the centre is 
very short, and fringed ou the border with a bright purple 
circle. The flowers have an agreeable odour, appear in May, 
and seldom produce seeds, Tlie Double White Narcissus is 
a variety of this.—It is a native of Italy, the south of Prance, 
Switzerland, and Carniola; said also to be found wild iu 
England on sandy heaths, as at Shorne, between Gravesend 
and Rochester; and at Wood Bastwick, and other places tn 
Norfolk. From the descriptions of Theophrastus, Dioscorides, 
and Pliny, there is little doubt of this species being the Nar¬ 
cissus of those authors and of the ancient poets. The next 
species, if it be really distinct, was probably not considered 
as a separate species by ibe ancients, since Ovid describe! 
his Narcissus to have a yellow cup; wliereas Dioscorides makes 
it purple, and Pliny sometimes one and sometimes the other* 
This, and the eleven following G|>ecies, and all llie hardy sorts 
of Dafibdil and Narcissus, may be planted in large borders 
of the fiower-garden, where, being intermixed with other 
bulbs, they create an agreeable variety* They will thrive iu 
almost any soil or situation, and even under the shade of 
trees, where they will produce annually in the spring great 
quantities of fiowers for several years together without trans- 
ptauting, and make a good appearance belbrc the trees come 
out in leaf. They increase abundantly by ofisets. The 
double sorts should be taken up yearly, to prevent their 
becoming single* 

2. Narcissus Btflortis; Two-^owet^ed Naremus, or Pale 
DaffodiL Spatfae two-flowered; nectary wheel-sliaped, very 
short, scatiose, cj^enulatc; leaves acute on the Keel, the 
edges turned inwards. This is called the Primrose Peerless 
by our old authors* It often produces only oue flower, and 
may then be mistaken for one of the varieties of the preceding 
species. It has however usually two fiuwers, and Goiiictimes> 
though very rarely, even three. It may be distinguished 
from the first species by the following diflfereiices* The petals 
are.of a yellowish hue, or rather a pale cream colour; the nec¬ 
tary is wholly yellow, not having the orange or crimson rim; 
and it flowers at least three weeks earlier. The top of the 
flowering-stem, very soon after it emerges from the ground, 
beuds down and becomes elbowed, whereas in Ihe first spe^ 
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dec it continues upright lit! within a short time of the (lowers 
expandiug.—Native of several parts of Europe. Gerartie 
says that it growi wild hi and by the sides of woods 

in the west of England ; Ray also oWrved it wild, but sus¬ 
pected that it might have originally come out of gardens. 
It has been found near Hornsey Church; in several places 
near Haretield : near Hahfaa; and near Whitchurch in Che¬ 
shire. It flowers towards the end of AprlL See the first 
species. 

3. Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus; Cojtimon Dqff'odiL Spathe 
one-flowered ; nectary hell-shaped, erect, curled, equalling 
the ovate petals; root large, bulbous, from which come out 
five or six flat leaves, about a foot long, and an inch broad, 
of a grayish colour, and a little hollow in the niiddie, like the 
keel of a boat. The stalk rises a foot dad half Jiigli, having 
two sharp longitudinal angles; at the top comes out one 
nodding flower, inclosed in a thin spathe. The corolla is of 
one petal, being connected at the base, but cut almost to 
the bottom into six spreading parts; in the middle is a bolL i 
shaped nectary, called by g<*rdeners the cup, which is equal | 
in length to the petal, and stands erect* The petal is of a 
pale brimstone or straw colour, and the nectary is of a full 
yellow; seeds roundish, black. The jiriiicipai varieties, 1. 
With white pet^ds, and a pale yellow cup. 2, With yellow 
petals, and a golden cup. 3. With a double flower, 4. With 
three or fout cups within each other, 6. Tradescani's Daf¬ 
fodil. See the first s)>ccres.—Native of many par la of Eurojie; 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, France, and England, 
where Tt flowers in March, and is found in pastures, w^oocis, 
and hedges. It has been observed uear Charlton, Woolwich, 
and Erith, in Kent; in Norfolk; W^hitwell near Coton; and 
Whittlesford in Cambridgeshire; Nokewoods in Oxfordshire; 
in abundance near Halifax; at Hanley Castle in Worcester; 
Madeley in Shropshire; in Lancashire; about Sutton Cofield ; 
and beyond ErdiTiglon on ihe road from Birmingham lo Sutton 
it covers almost a whole field, 

4. Narcissus Bicolor; Two-eahured Narcissus. Spathe 
one-flowered ; nectary bell-shaped, with the margin spread¬ 
ing, curled, equalling the petals. This reiembtes the Com. 
mon Daffodil, but the petals are while, I he nectary is dark 
yellow and larger, with a spreading, waved, notched border. 
Gouan says it is easily distinguished by its leaves, scarcely a 
palm in length, and half an inch in breadth ; by its large 
flower, with cordatc-ovate petals, imbricate at tlie base, and 
sulpbur-coloured ; and by ihe nectary having a reflex moulh, 
twelve-cleft or thereabouts, the lobes also being toothed and 
curled; the scape is the length of the leaves, or a little 
shorter and thicker* There is a variety of lliia speciea, called 
the Great Daflodil, which is the largest of Ihe genus, and 
bears the most magnificent flowers; and though it has been 
long kuDwn in this country, is still confined (o the gardens 
of the cunmis* It is taller than the Cotuinon Daffodil, which 
it resembles in general appearance, but its leaves are more 
twisted, as well as more glaucous. The flower, but especially 
the nectary, is much larger, and the petals, which are always 
of a bright yellow, more spreading.—U is a native of Spain, 
and varies with double flowers. It flowers m April and May, 
and is a native of ihe South of Europe. See the first species. 

6. Narcissus Minor; Lm&t Daffodii. Spathe one-flowered; 
nectary obconical, erect, curled, six-cleft, equalling the lan¬ 
ceolate petals. This is very nearly related to the common 
sort, but is three times less in all its parts; but notwith-* 
standing this, when the roots are plant^ in a cluster, the 
flowers make a very pretty show, and have the advantage of 
appearing rather earlier than any of the others.—Native of 
Spain. See the first species. 

9 


G* Narcissus Moschatus; Musk Narciisui* Spfttbe out’ 
flowered ; nectary cyliodric, truncate, subrepaad, equailuig 
the oblong petals.—Native of Spain. See the first fpetike. 

7« Narcissua Triandrus; Rushdeaved Nar^UaM^t ^ 
Ji/^xed JJqffhdiL Spathe one or two flowered; flowers droop¬ 
ing; petals rcflexetl, three of the statnina longest* This is 
the same si^e as the first species, whicli see. The wlioleof 
the corolla is snow white,—Native of the Pyrenees, ■ j 

8. Narcissus Oricntalis; Oriental Narciasus* Spathe one 
or two-flowered; nectary bell-ahaped, trifid, emarginate^ 
three times shorter lhaa the petals ; corolla white. It fiowert 
in May.—Native of the Levant. See the first species, f it 

9. Narcissus Trilobus., Spathe submultifiorou*; ueelarj 
bell-shupcci, subtriiid, quite entire, shorter by half th 9 i:i Ih* 
petals,—Native of the south of Europe. See the firat species. 

10. Narcissua Odorus; Sweet-scented NarciisuSf or Grmi 
Jon^uiL Spathe one or two flowered ; nectary bell-shapefl, 
six^cleR, even, shorter by half than the petals; leaves semi- 

I cylindric; flowers deep yellow colour. This specks, wtueb, 

I as its name implies, possesses more fragrance than many of 
the otEiers, i$ a native of the south of Europe, flowers in 
April, and varies with double flowers. See the fifteenth 
species. 

11. Narcissus Calatliinus. Spathe many-flowered; ticctary 
bell-shaped, almost equalling the petals; leaves flat. Tbia 
very much resembles the next species, but the petals are a 
little larger and sharper, and the nectary is the same length 
as the petals. It has the odour of the Jonquil*—Native of 
the south of Europe, and the Levant. See the fifteenth 
species. 

12. Narcissus Tazelta ; Polyanthus Narcissus, Spathe 
many flowered; neclaty hell-shaped, plaited, tnmeate, three 
times shorter than the petals; leaves flat; bulb large, round* 
ish; scape or flower-stalk broadish, upright, angular, con¬ 
cave, from ten or twelve to eighteen inches in height; flowen 
six or seven to leu from one spathe, very fragrant, clustered, 
white, or yellow. There is a greater variety of the Polyan¬ 
thus Narcissus than of all ihe other specks; for the flowery 
being very ornamental, and coming early in the spring, the 
florists in Holland, Flanders, and France, Jiave taken great 
pains in cultivating and iniproviug iheni. The priQcipel 
varieties arc, 1. Petals yellow, with orange, yellow, or auL 
pliur coloured cups or necturies. 2* Petals white, wilb 
orange, yellow, or sulphur-coloured cups or nectaries^ 
3. Petals white, with white cups or nectaries, 4, Double 
flowers of the different \^ariet!es.-—The varieties with while 
petals and white cups are not so much esteemed as the 
others; there are, however, two or three with large bunohea 
of small white flowers, which are valuable for their agreeable 
odour, and for flowering later than most of the others. 
I'here is also one with very double flowers, the outer petals 
white, those in the middle some white, others orange-coloured. 
This has a very agreeable scent, floxvers early, and ia generally 
called the Cyprus Narcissus; it is the most beautiful of all the 
varitfies when blown in glasses in a room. The Dutcli and 

; London catalogues contain about an hundred subvarieties 
under these heads, with pompous names, which are too sub> 
ject to the light breath of fashion and caprice to be enume¬ 
rated here.—We shall now treat at length of the method of 
raising Ihe flue sorts of Polyanthus Narcissus from seeds, in 
order to obtain new varieties« It has been customary to send 
abroad anutially for large quantities of Uie flower roots, for 
which a great price has been paid, while we might as well 
have propagated them from seeds at home. In saving the 
seeds, none should be gathered hut from such flowers as 
have good properties, and particularly from such only as 
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liave many flowers upon a stalky tliat Jlower tall, nnd Jmve 
beautiful cups to tlieir flowers, from such you may exptsct 
to raise good flowers; but if ordinary seed be sown, theie 
can be no hope of procuring any ?aluable flowers. Having 
provided good teed, either procure some shallow cases, or 
flat paos, made on purpose for the raising of seedlings, which 
should have holes in their bottoms, to let the moisture pass 
off; these must befllled with fresh, light, sandy earth, about 
the begianing of August, that being the season for sowing 
the seeds of most bulbous-rooted flowers: the earth iti theie 
pans must be levelled very even ; then sow the seeds thereon 
pretty thick, covering them over with the title sifted light 
earth about half an inch thick, and place the cases or pans 
id a siUUItioD where they may have ouly the morn in suii tilt 
about ten o’clock, where they should remain till about the 
beginning of October, when they must be removed into a 
warmer aitualion, placing them upon bricks, that the air may 
freely pass under the cases, whidi w^ill preserve ihem from 
being too moisti They also should be exposed to the full 
tilt], but screened from the north and east winds ; and if the ' 
frosts should be severe they must be covered, or they will [ 
be In danger of being destroyed: in ihis situation they may i 
remaid until the beginning of April, by which time the plants 
will be up, and must be carefully weeded, and frequently I 
watered m dry seasons. The cases should alvo now be | 
removed into their former shady position, or shaded in the , 
middle of the day, for the heat of the noon-day suti will be ; 
too great for the young plants. At the latter end of June ^ 
when the leaves of the plants are decayed, take off the upper | 
surface of the eavlh in the cases, as by that time it will 
have contracted a mossiness, which, if suffered lo remain, wili 
greatly injure the young roots. In doing this, observe not 
to take it so deep as to touch the roots; uiid afterwards sift 
some freHi light earth over the surface, about half an inch 
thick, which will grently streugilitn the roots; the same 
should also be repeated in October, when the cases are 
moved agiiiu into the sun. During ihe suniiiier season, if I he 
weather should be very wet, and the earth in the cases appear 
very moist, they must he removed into iJic suu until ilie ear!Ji 
be dry again; for if the root:* imbibe niucli wet during tiie 
time they are inactive, it very often rots fhem; therefore 
they must not he watered after tlieir leaves are decayed, but 
should be placed in the shade, as before directed. This 
management will he proper during (he two first seasons, unUl 
their leaves are decayed; but ihe second summer after sow* 
iBg, the roots should be carefully taken up, by sifting the 
earth through a tine sieve, by which the roots wilt be easily 
separated from the earth; then having prepared a bed or 
two of good, fresh, light earth, in propnriiou to ihe quantity 
of roots, plant them therein, about three indies deep, and 
three taclies apart every way. These beds should be raised 
above the level of the ground, in proportion to the moisture 
of the soil, which, if dry, three inches will be' enougli; but 
if it be wet, they must be raised or eight inches bigli, 
and laid a little rfiunding,Jo shoot off the wet* Jl these beds 
are inad« in July, which Is the best time to rraiis.plaiit the 
roots, Ihe weeds will soon appear very thick, and I he surface 
of the ground must on that accdunt be gently hoed to desjroy 
them, taking care not to cut ^ deep as lo touch any of the 
roots. This lioeiog sIiollUI be repeated as ofieii as the grow¬ 
ing of the w«ds renders it necessary, rdiserving always lo 
perform it in dry weather, that they may be effectualU 
destroyed; aiid towards ihe brier end of Oeloher, alter 
baviog entirely cleared the beds from weedi-, sift a lilije liglit 
earth mbout uainch thick over them ; this being washed down 
to the roots by the winter's lain, will greatly promote Ihcir \ 
79 . 


shooting in the s|vriiig. If tlie cold sliould be very severe 
in winter, cover the beds either wilh old tan or ^^ea-coal ashes, 
or with pease haulm, or some such liglit covering, to prevent 
the frost from penetrating the ground lo the roots, whicli might 
greatly injure them wliile they are so young. In the spring, 
when the plants begin to appear above ground, gently stir 
the surface of the ground, clearing it from weeds, but bo 
very careful not to injure tfie plauU, and in dry seasons 
refresh them witli water. Wiien their leaves are decayed, 
cle;ir the beds from weeds, and sift a little earth over thern 
as was before directed, which must also be repealed in Octo¬ 
ber tn like mnuiicr; but the roots should not remain more 
than two years in these beds, by which lime lliey will be 
grown 30 large as to require more room; tb«"y should there- 
tore be taken up as*soon as their leaves are decayed, and 
planted into fresh beds, dug deep, witli a little very rotten 
dung buried in the bottom, for the fibres of the roots to strike 
into. Then the roots should be planted at six inclies* dis¬ 
tance, and the same depth iu the ground. In the autumn, 
before the frost comes on, if some rotten tan be laid over ihe 
beds, it will keep out the frost, and greatly encourage the 
roots; aiul if the winter should prove severe; it will be 
proper to lay a greater thickness of tan over the beds, and 
also in the alleys, to keep off frost, or to cover thenj 
over with straw or pease liaultn, otherwise they may all 
be destroyed by the cold. In the spring, these coverings 
should be removed as soon as the rlairger from hard frost 
is over, and the beds must be kept free from weeds during 
tlie suntmer. At Michaelmas they should have some fresh 
earth bid over them, and covered again wilti tail, and so 
every year till they flower, whicli is generally in live years 
from the seed, when you should mark all such as promise 
w^ell, which should be taken up as soon as the leaves decay, 
and planted at a great distance in prepared beds; but those 
which cfo not flower, or are unpromising, should be permitted 
to remain in the same bed ; therefore in taking up the best 
rools, care must be taken not to disturb those (hut remain: 
the eanli should be again levelled, and some fresh earth sifted 
over the beds us before; this will cherish the roots, for if 
oficii happens in the seedlings of these flowers, tliat at their 
first tijne of blowing they seldom appear half so beautiful as 
they do in tlie second year; on this account none of ihem 
should be rejected until they have flowered two or three 
times, and a fair judgment can he formed. Having laid 
down directions for sowing and managing ihesy roots until 
they are strong enough to flower, we shall proceed to give 
particular instructions for managing the roots afterwards, so 
as to cause tliem to produce large fair flowers. All the sorts 
of Narcissus which produce many flowers upon u stalk, 
should have a situation defended from cold and strong winds, 
otherwise tliey will be subject to he injured by the cold in 
winter, and their stems will break down while in flower; fur 
though tlieir stalks are generally rather strong, yel the num¬ 
ber of flowers upon each renders their heads weighty, espe¬ 
cially after rain, which lodges In the flowers, and if suc- 
ceedtd by stormy winds, frequently destroys their beauty 
when tliey are exposed; so tliat a border tinder a hedge 
which is open to the south-east, is preferable to any olher 
position for these flowers. The morning suu risiug upou 
tlieiu will dry off Ihe moisture winch had lodged upon Ijieni 
the preceding night, and cause them to expand fairer than 
when they are planted in a shady situation; and if they are 
Too much exposed to the afleriioou sun, they wrtl be hurried 
J out of iiieir beauty very soon ; and the strong west and soniJi* 

' west winds will greaily injure them, if they be exposed to 
their fury. When it proper situation has been selected, pro- 
2 T 
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ceed to prepare Ihe earth necessary to pknt them in; for if 
the iialuial soil (Sf the spot be vtty strong or poor, il \^jll be 
proper to m^^ke Ihe border of uew earth, removing the ori¬ 
ginal earth to the depth of three feet. Tile best eartjj for 
these flowers is u fresh light hazel loatn, mixed with a little 
very rotten cow's dung: tiiu should be well mixed together, 
and often turiied over, in order to sweeten it; then liaving 
removed away Ihe old earth to the fortnientbnccl depth, put | 
a layer of roiien dang or tLin in the bottom about four or irve ' 
inches thk k, upon which you must lay some of the prepared 
earth about eighteen or twenty inches thick, making it exactly 
level; then Inning marked out by line the exact distances at i 
which the roots aie to be planted, which should not be less 
than six or eight inches s<|uar«f, place the roots accordingly, ' 
observing to set them upright; tJieii cover them over with 
lihe betbre-mentioaed earth about eight inches deep, being 
very careful in doing it not to displace the roots; when this 
is done, you must make the surface of the border even, aud 
make up the side straight, which will appear Kami some. 
The best time for planting these roots h in the end of August 
or beginning of September; for if they be kept too long out 
of the ground, it wfll cause ibeir flowers to he weak. You 
aliould also observe live nature of the soil where llity are 
planted, and whether it be wet or dry, according to which 
the fre^jh earth must he adapted niid tlic Ijcds dbj)Osed ; for 
if the soil be very strong, and the situation nioist, a light 
earth should be clioseii, and Ihe beds nmst be raised six or 
eight inches, or a foot, above the level of the ground, or the 
roots will be in danger of being destroyed by loo much wet: 
btil if the ?tiluahon he dry, and Ihe soil naturally light, you 
slioiihl then allow the earth to be a little stronger, and the 
beds need not be raised above three or four inches high; for 
if they be made too high, the roots will sutler very much 
in dry springs; uufl in very severe winiers those beds wliich 
are raised much above the level of the ground, will be more 
exposed to the cold than those which arc lower, unless the 
alleys arc filled up with rotUn tan or litter. During the 
summer, the only culture which these flowers require, is 
weeding, and when their leave: arc entirely decayed, they 
should be raked off, and llie beds made" dean : but on no 
account ought their leaves to be cut olf till they are quite 
decayed, for that greatly wcakeim the roots. Towards the 
jtiiddic of Octolter, if the weeds have grown upon the beds, 
ill a dry day geutJy hoe the aurfice of (he beds to destroy 
llicDh, observing U» rake the earth over, and smooth it again. 
Before the frosts come on, the beds should be covered over 
two inches thick with rotten tan, to keep out the frost; after 
which they will require no furl her catc till the spring, when 
their leaves will appear above ground, at which lime the 
surface of the earlb ought to be gently stirred widi a small 
trowel, being very careful not to injure the leaves of the 
plants, and rake il smooth wilh ymir liands, clearing off all 
weeds, wliich, if suffered to remain at that season, would 
soon grow so fast as to ajipear iituightly, and will exhaust 
the nounahnient from the eanh. Willi this nmnagemenr 
these roots will flower very strong, some of which will appear 
in Msirch and ollTers in April: wliicJj, if suffered to remain, 
will continue in beauty a fitll uicxiih, and are at that season 
very great crnameiilTi to a fiower-garden. After the flowers 
ace past and the leaves ilccayed, stir t he surface of the grcniml 
to prevent the leaves from growing; and if at the same time 
you lay a litile very rott :ii dung over the surface of the beds, 
the raiu will wa:>hdowii (he stdlstlierpof, which will strengthm 
the roots in Ihc suci ceding year. During ihe summer they 
will require no tiirtlier care but to kee|i them cieur from 
'weeds till October, ulien tbe surface of the bedj should be 


again stirred, raking off Ml weeds, ^ &c. and laying some gaod 
fresh earth over the beds about an inch de^ which wiU 
make good the lo»a scistaiDed by weeding, &:e. aid ii> the 
spring, manage as was directed for the preceding year. Tbeie 
roots sbnuld not be transplanted oftener than every Ihitd 
year, if they be expected to flower strong and make a great 
increase; because the first year after removing, tliey pevft 
flower so strong as they do in the second atwi third; noi' iwU 
the Toots increase so fast when they are often tr^Dsplaiitfd; 
but if yoit Id them remain longer than three years unrensoveil^ 

. the number of offsets w hicli will by that time be prod^icedi 
; wiU exhaust the large bulbs, amt cause ihcm to prodiice veiy 
weak flowers; therefore at the litne of transplanting tben^ 
li^Ll ihe small offsets should be taken off, and planted in « 
nursery bed by tltemselvcs, but Ibc large bulbs be 

replanted for flowering, jf you plant tbeui In lire same betf 
where they grew before, you must take out all the earth twn 
feet deep, and hil it up again with fresh, tn ibe way already 
described, wliich will be equal to removing them into another 
pbte: this is tlie constant practice of the gardeners tn Hoi* 
land, who have but liltle lootii to change their rootr; there¬ 
fore they every year remove Ihe earth of their beds, and put 
ill fresh, so that the same place is constantly occupied by the 
same flowers. But those persons take up their roots every 
year, for us tliey cultivate them for snle, the rounder tbeir 
rooU are the more valuable they will be: the way to have 
rhem so, is to take iheir offsets from them anmiaUy; for 
when Iheir roots are left two or t hree years unremoved, the 
offsets will have grown large, and these pressing against 
other, will cause their skies to be flatted ; so that where the 
roots are propagated for sale, they slioutd be annually tahtti 
up ns soon as their leaves decay; and the large bolbs muy 
he kept out of the gi ouod till the middle or end of Octod>er, 
but rlie offsets shoukl be planted the beginning of Septembef 
or sooner, that they may get strength, so as lo beoofne 
blowing roots file following year: but where they arc designed 
for oniaii^ent, tiiey should not be removed oftener than ei^ry 
third year, for then the roots will be in large biiochcs, and 
a uumber of stalks with flowers comiug from each bunch, 

I hey will moke a much better appearance than where a ^gle 
stalk rises from each root, which will be the cp.^e where the 
roots are uiinually removed. 

i;i. Narcissus Uulbocodium ; Hasp Retiir&at 
Spatlie one flowered; nectary turbinate, larger than ibe 
petals; genitals dechtiing; bulbs small; flow'er-stakk sleud^*, 
taper, about six inches long; petals scarce half an inch tong, 
cut into six ac\ife segments; the nectary or cup is niote tkuQ 
two indies long, veiy broad at the brim, lessening grudwHy 
to the base, formed somewhat like the old furlhinhale or 
belldioop petticoat worn by the ladies.—-Native of PortugaL 
14. Narcissus Serotinus; Late-flvwerin^ AWeissttf. Spatb^ 
one flowered ; nectary sis-parted, very short; leaves ftwl- 
sbaped ; bulb smalt; stalk juinted, nine inches high; corotla^ 
wliite, cut into six narrow segments; cup yellow, li flow^era 
late in the aurumlU—Nalive of Italy, and Barbary* 

Id. Nurcissits Jonqiiilhi; Common Joftqvif. Spaihe manv- 
flow^ered; nectary bell slmpecl, short; leaves awd-shapetl; 
scape Toiind, hollow, producing at top from tliree to ffve 
flower^ fmm a spathe. somelimes no more thon two; petafiS 
; very tVagranl, orbiculalc, or mucrouale and yellow, like the 
cup; bulb smidl, uidte, covered with rlark Tnem-brmieR, It 
flowers in April and May, and varies uiili double ftawet*,— 
Native of Spain. This, and the tenth and eleventh specie*, 
should be planted in beds or borders sep;irare from oilier Foots, 
because they require lo be trjnsphinled »f least every yirar, 
I otherwise thtir rirots are apt to grow long and stend^r, end seb 
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dom fiower weH after; whkir is also the case if they are con- 
tioucd many years in Ike same soil: wherefore tJte root shouki 
keoftets removed from one f>art of the garden to another, or ai 
least the eirtb should be ofleti renewed, which h the most 
probable ttieans of preserving their flowers in perfection. 1'he 
soil in ^hkh these flowers succeed best, is au hazel loam, uei- 
thor foo light U07 over sritf; it must be fresh, and free from 
mot? of trees or nonious weeds, but should not be dunged, for 
it it very remorhable, that where the ground is made rich, ibe\ 
scJdotii conlinne very good long, but are subject to shoot 
downwards, and form long slender roots. These flowers are 
greatly eeteemed by many persons for their strong sweet scent, 
tfaongu few can bear Mieni, especially if confined in 

a room* WlTere they can be endured, they T?iay be success¬ 
fully blown in glasses, as well as the PolyaMtJiivs Narcissus. 
The glasses should be filled up to the boltoni of the bulb 
with fresh soft water, and plaCcd m a light warm room near 
windows which have the benefit of the sun^ keeping the 
water opto the same height, by putting in a fresh supply 
every forftiight or three weeks. These and other flowers may 
also be brought forward in a warm room in pots set in pans of 
witeH; or itiil more effectually in stoves or hot-bech, by which 
meam a suceesalon of these flowers may be obtained during 
the winter aad spring, till they appear in the natural ground, 

Narti, See Afnlropog^n Nurdua. 

^Nardus: a genus of t!ie class Triandria, order Monogy- 
nia. —Gbheric Character* CafiT: none. Coroiia:ix^o- 
valved; oDlcr virlvo lanceolate-linear, long, niucronnle, euibra 
cing the smaller with its belly; inner smaller, linear, mucronatc; 
nectary none* Stamina: blanienta three, capillary, sljorfti 
then the corolla : aiithera? oblong. Pistil: germen oblong; 
style ©ue, flliforoi, long, pubescent; stigma simple. Peri 
emrp: none; the corolla grons to the seed, and docs uol 
open* Seed: one, straight, lincar-obloug, acuminute at bulh 
«udt, narrower at top. Essential Character, Caiix: 
wme. C&rolht: iwo valved, - "^riie species are, 

1, Nardus Strreta; Common Mat Grass. Spike bristle^ 
shaped, straight, pointing one way; root perennial: culms 
from a span to a fool in height, slender, stiff, roughish, luiv 
iDg one, two, or three joint j near I lie base, with a simrt leaf 
to each, and thence naked to ifie spike; florets ytliuwiidj 
while or purple, pubescent, alfcniate, sessile. I'his grass 
11 easily dibtinguislied by the slenderness and rushy stiffness 
of the fitalks and Leaves, ami by the florets being Ihinly dis- 
pers^ff along the spike, mostly in pairs [wiiiling all I he saiiie 
way, and havii*g each only one style. Linueus observes, 
that being hard, stiff, and short, it eludes ilie stroke of the 
■cyllie, or takes off irs edge, uud is iherekire disUked by the 
mowers. He also says, that the crows frc^puintly stock il 
up for the take of the larva of some tipula, which they liud 
at the riiol j and llint Eior^es and guats eat it, hul tlmt cows 
and sheep,are not parluil to it. lit England il scbtoiti 
encounters the mower's scythe, being generally ion ltd on bogs 
or heaths. It flowers from May or June till Augual, and is 
a oalive of most parts of Europe, in woody, nioist, uad bar¬ 
ren meadows. 

2, Nardm Arbitila; Aliened Grass. Calices aivned; 
root biemiial. The kuves curve back and mil up like ha it, 

ry av^ay, and tlicu dii^iAppear in part. 11 is very suudi ; 

I he ionib of Eumpe, 
itidtan Mui Grass. S|>ike bristle- 
wsy, ^ lit lie ctirved itiuanL. il it 
'<ativc of Traiupicbar. 

€t/ififed Mai (Jras$. Spike curved 
: culm a spun liigU.—Nalite of the | 

1 

I 


narrve ot su; 
^ Nardu 


4* Nard 
»M. ciiiai#; 
Ekn ludks 


Nftsinj-tiam. See Sisi/mbrium Nfusiuritutn, 

Nauciva ; a genus of ihe class PentancIVia, order Mono- 
gynia.— ^Generic Char ACT Eft, Calijc: common, nutie; 
receptacle common, globiiW, subvillose, covered alt over 
with florets; perianth proper^ onedeajed, oblong, incrusting 
the germen ; iiaouth cootracted, enlire. Carofia: proper one- 
petalled, funnel-Inrm, placed on the mouth of the perianth; 
tube filiform, longer: border short, ffve-paried; segments 
ovate, blunt, recurved. Siamina : fibmienlu five, very short, 
ill (he throat of the corolla; anlhefEC ovate, rlie length oi 
Ihe tube. Pislil: germen inferior, oblong; style capillary, 
erect, longer than the corolla; stigma obovate. Pericarp: 
cajtsule incrusted with Ihe calix, liirbiunte, attenuated below, 
blunt at the lop^ two-grained, two-celled; grains fastened 
by a thread at lop. Seeds: according to Gseilner, several, 
small, ovate, compressed a liule, membranaceous, margined, 
attenuated into a bristie-slmpcd tail, fastened to the suture. 
Ess ENT J A I. Char act ER. Corolla : fuuneI form. Seed: 
one, infenor, two-celled; receptacle common, globular.—— 
The species are, 

1. Nanclea Orientabs, Leaves ovaEe, obtuse; itedmicles 
terminating, aoblary. This is a large (ree, with a straight 
trunk and spreading branches; flower on a long peduncle, 
composed of very many yellow floreis gathered into a hall 
two inches hi dianiclcr. Tlie wood is yeltow, solid, uikI 
beautitul, and fit for ail kinds of in door work, but mots 
rpiickly w iieii exposed to air and wet,—Native of the East 
Indies, Cochin-china, and the Society I&les. 

2. Nauclea Parviflora. Leaves oval: peduncles lermiual- 
irig, solitary, or in Ihices ; Irunk straight, with a broivnish 
grav cracked bark; brandies opposite, numerous, spreading, 
funning a large/oval, shady head ; flowers small, iighr yellow. 
The wood is of u ligbl che^jtuui colour, firm uml dose-grained; 
it is employed for various jmrposes wJiere it cmi be kepi dry, 
but soon rots when cx[io»e<l It* wcL It grows lo a large tree, 
which is called B&fa-eadamie by ibe I'elingas. It flowers 
during Ibe cold season^ ami is a native of the coast, but 
principally of Ihe mounlains of CoTonniTHlcb 

3. Nauclea Cordifolia. Leaves hroarbeordate; peduncles 
axillury. one to four; trunk erect; bark like tbal of the pre¬ 
ceding; brarithes very numerous, liofii:nnlah forming a very 
large shady head. Tlte wood is escecdingly beautiful; its 
colour like ihcit of Ihc Box-lree, but much lighter, ami at tlie 
ii^rnc time very cbne-grulned; it is to be had of a huge §i 5 fe, 
from one to two feel or more in diaineter; it is used for almost 
every purpose where it can he kept dry, nud answers very well 
for furniture, being pretty liglit and durable. Tlie IVlingas 
call it I^ttfiugn : it lioivcrs tint fug the wet season, and the 
seeds are ripe about .Afjril. It grows to a large tree, end is 
d native of the iiiotiulaiuoua parts of the coast of Coro- 
maiidel. 

4. Nauclca Purpurea. Leaves oblong, pointed ; peduncles 
lenninaling, soliiary, or in threes; trunk irregular, with u 
scabrous ush-colcjiired bark; brandies opposite, tlcL-ussated ; 
tinners larger Ibnn any of the preceding, of a pur)de colour. 
The Teliogas call il Bagada. It is a sujliII tree, and flowers 
in April, al Ihe beginning of the hut sea Mm, being a native 
ot the nioi-d valleyis amortirst the Circar Mountains^ 

Nfi iritrm T. S<‘e Coij/ iedon . 

JS'arrlivorr., FtJiuCs. Sec C^nogiossum Lint/oliim.. 

IK-ftrew . Sg(i Brasstea . 

Aeckera ; a genus ol the class Cryptogamia, order JVIusci. 
—(Generic Ch a rat r er. Copsufe: ohiong; perrslomc 
dotfbic ; outer with sixteen sharp teeth; inner with sixteen 
distinct eihas, a be male with the teeth of Ibc outer. 3lnks: 
gefujiuoceouSp orr distinct planls .-—-The species are. 
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1, Neckera Heleromalla, which llie Hypnutn Hcfero* 
mallum of Gmclio, Sphagnum Arboreum of Hudaon^ and 
the FonttnalU SecQrida of Withering; to whose works the 
reader is referred fur the descriptions of this and the two 
following speetes. 

% Neckera Pennata of Hedwig, i« the Hypaum Peimatum 
of Gniefiii, and the Pontioalis Pennata of Witheriogi* 

S. Neckera Pumila of Hedwig, is the Hypoum Pumilum 
and DIcksoiii of Gmelin, and Hypnuui Pennatumof WilheriDg 
and Dickson^ 

iVerferine. See Am^gdalut^ 

Ntriris; a genus of the class Heicaadria^ order Digynia. 
—Gknehic Characteh. Catix; perianth one-leafed, 
six-parted; the three ouler segments ovale, acute, coloured 
within; the three inner alternate with these, ovale, blunt, 
smailer, coloured on both sides* Corollas none. Stamina: 
filanicnta six, capillary, inserted into the base of the calicine 
segments; aniheree ovate* germina two, superior, 

oblong; styles short; stigmas blunt, Pef^carp: capsules 
two, ovate, somewhat de^hy, crowned with the permanent; 
styles, one celled- Sredi: numerous, very small. Essen- ' 
TEAL CuAEAqTER, Caiix: one-leafed, six parted, coloured* 
Coroffa: none; styles permanent; capsules two, superior,ovate, 

one-celled, many seeded.^-The only known species is, 

1* Neciris AquAtica- This pUnt grows in ponds, lakes, 
and rivers that have not a rapid current, pusiting out tong, 
branched, knotted, tistulous stems, willi a pair of leaves at 
each joint*—Native of Guiana and I he isle of Cayenne* 
Ntpenthts: a genus of the class Dioecia, order Syngenesia. 
—Generic Character* Male. Caliix: perianth one- 
leafed, coriaceous, coloured wltlitn, spreading, four-parted; 
segments roundish, minutely toothlctted, almost equal* Co- 
ralla: none* Stamina: hlanientum one, columnar, cylin- 
dric, erect, a little shorter than the calix; antherae many, 
ODC'Celled, connected into a convex peltate head, concave 
at the centre, round the upper part of the filamentum, three 
of them at the top transverse. Female: on a distinct plant. 
Cafi^e: as in lhe male, permanent. Coralla: none. Pistil: 
germen ovate, four-grooved, superior, (he length of the calix; 
style none; stigma large, peltate, fourlobed, hollowed out 
into four excavarions, permanent* Pericarp: capsule oblong, 
columnar, truncate, crowned with the permanent stigma, 
quadrangular, the sides grooved, four-ceiled, four-valved, 
gaping at (lie angles; partitions contrary* Seeds: numerous, 
oval, inclosed in long, membranaceous, angular arils, aeumi- 
nate at both ends, fastened obliquely to the inner angle of 
each cell in a double row. Essential Character* 
Calix: four-parted, ' Coro//a: none* Male FUctmentum- 
one, with many mtheres, connected into a peltate head- 
Female, Stpie: none* Stigma: large, peltate, fourdobed. 

Capsule: four-celled, with many atilled Seeds, -The only 

species known is, 

1* Nepenthes Distillatoria. This elegant plant rises with 
a fuDgose, thick, round stalk; leaves alternate, sessile, wide, 
oblong, smooth, with a very strong nerve running along the 
middle, ending in a Jong tendril generally twisted, to which 
hangs a receptacle, or long, cylindrical, membranaceous, 
sniooth, hollow bag, which, on being pressed, yields a swept, 
pleasant, refreshing liquor, iu such quantity that six 
or eight of them are sutheient to slake the thirst of a man.^ 
Ngtive of the Island of Ceylon* 

iVej^o; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gymuo- 
spermia**--GEN£Ric Character* Calix: perianth one- 
lea&d, tubular, cyliudriu; mouth hve-tootJied, acute, erect; 
upper loothlets longer; lower more spreading. Corolla: 
oDe-petdled, rtxigent; tubecyliadric, curved inwards; bor- 


der gaping, opening, spreading, cor Hat e, ending m^UvoAdfhill 
blunt, very short segmci»ts; upper tip erects^ rtwndtobinoRMjg 
ginate: lower rout^isb, concave, larger, 

Stamina: blamenta four, awl-shaped, beneath Uie.itpficniiflf 
approximating, two of them, shorter; antherae^iOaMvIliiiH 
germen four-cleft; style dll form, length aqdiriluiiti^ 
of the sUmina; stigma bifid, acute. Perioarp : iione/»ffiii||k| 
straight, conlaining the seeds in its boson. 
subovate. OAseroe. If Ibc segtuents of the throaCtboitfldllr ^ 
bered with the lower Hp, it will be three-parted.*', 

TiAL Character* Corolla: tower tip with an4ik||i|iiiiri^ 
diate segment, crenate; throat refiex at the edges 
approximating.—Alt the plants of this genus, exoftptWeydMV 
two biennials, are hardy herbaceous perennials. If 
be permitted to fall, the plants will rise without trooUedhAl 
being sown either in spring or autumn, will eo|ne 
require only to be thinned where they are too closer . RM kltf/t 
clean from weeds. Upon a poor dry soil they wUI doblgligir 
too rank, but continue much longer, and appear ttiMidaofMr 
than in nch grotind, where they grow loo luxumiit^rtfuid 

have not so strong a scent.-The species are, ooht 

1* Nepeta Cataria; Common CatminU FJowen to apikinb 
whorls subpedicelled; leaves petioled, cordate, tootbmwdW 
root perennial, from which arise many brauebing f4alk*\'taito 
feet high; spikes composed of interrupted whoris temiUialh 
the stem, and come out in branches from tlie fudls o^lbe 
leaves; corolla white, with a tinge of red, and spoUe<Liijlh , 
purple. There is a variety which grows in lliiy fvd.dbe 
south of France*—The whole of ibis plant has a strottg:!qimid 
between Mint and Pennyroyal. It is 

cats are very food of it, especially when it is witliered^: tfhKI 
they will roll themselves on it, (ear it to pigees, and epOT 
it with great pleasure. Bay observes, that plants whio^ig 
transplanted from tlte fields into his garden were abwiJP 
destroyed by the cats, unless he protected them wUb^4ibni)i 
till they had taken good root and come into flower; bqjU^iRA 
they never meddled with the plants raised from seed* HMCp 
the old saying, * 

“Ifyousotit, f. v-iL 

The cats will cat it; , i.i ijh# 

If you sow it, ^ ' 

Tfio cats don*t know it." 

Mr, Miller has confirmed this by his own experience, htMA^ 
frequciilly set a plant from another part of ihc garden, vllthfti 
two feet of others which came up from seeds; when-tkb^'^fAf^ 
mer was torn iii pieces and destroyed by cats, 
latter remuined unhurt. The true reason of this dtfferhnCih 
is assigned by Bay; I hat the cat is fond of it in a lahfgtttd 
witlieriug slate, or when the peculiar scent of the' plslbft'is 
excited by being tmndled or bruised in gaibering OT'tlrailbtlL 
plaining.—Withering says, an infusion of the plant kh 
excellent medicine in suppressions of the menses, so rI^IcHr 
the expressed juice, and may be taken to the quantity of 
two ounces for a dose. Hill prescribes it for nerrcftik^^qlKl^ 
orders, and the young tops, made into a conserve,'as'^aerVlCR^ 
able hi that troublesoiite complaint, tlie nightiAmre* 
ounces of the expressed juice is a dose* It is a good feolRle 
medicine, and may be used with advantage in hysteric And 
other fits. The infusion moderalely promotes the tuTenM 
when suppressed, and the evacuations after delivery* Tbb 
plant flowers from July 1o September, and is a native of fiaost 
parts^ of Europe, being found on banks and hedges^ and'Ai 
calcareous soils. The Germans call it iVepfr, 

&c.; the Dutch, Kattekruid, or IVtpfe: the Danes, Katidntrt, 
or Sisenbranttl; the Swedes, Kattmpnta: the French CA^ 
taire, CatoirCf herbe aux Chats; Xh^ Italians^ Goiforto; tbR 
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SfmaiBfdMf ; the FQrtugue9«, Ntvcda d&9 Gates: and 

tie Bffluimiu, KoschUza mehta, 

ij NepctAAnguatifelia; Narraw-leajied CatminU Corymbs 
pidtc«lled, tpiked; leaves laDoeolate^ wrinkled, tomentose, 
UmiOj serrate; stem erect, a foot high, branched : the whole 
phut tomentose hoary. It is by do means a variety of tJie 
pmediQgi'nor does it change its appearance when cultivated 
U'l garden.—Native of Arragon in Spain. 

'3L^'Nepet& Parmonica; Hungarian Catmint. Cymes pe- 
dtaded, miny-dowered; Leaves lanceolate, oblong, cordate, 
nM; lateral Lobes of the corolla reflex; root perennial, 
bttiultcdp wpodyj tlie ajxe of a quill or more, brown on the 
ootiide, icnobbed at the end; stems several, from three to 
fbnr feet in height, grooved, smoothish, with opposite branches 
ftnDiDg.a panicle. It flowers from August to October.— 
Native of Hungary. 

4. NepttaCoeruiea; JBfueJlowered CatminL Cymes 
pedoDcled, QtanyJflowered, rough-haired; leaves oblong, cor¬ 
date viUoae, aubsessile; lateral lobes of the corolla reflex. 
Itflowera in June.—Native country unknown. 

6, Nepeta Violacea; Fioiel-ecltnired Catmint. Cymes pc- 
daiHled,intDy'floweredvhairy: leaves subcordate, subpetioled, 
aliaoat. naked; lateral lobes of the corolla spreading; stalks . 
aboul twa feet high, with a few slender branches coming out 
fiom the aides;* flotwers in roundish whorls, peduncled, blue. 
Tbereis a variety with white flowers. They appear from July to 
Saptember.^ Native of Spain, Piedmont, Carniola, and Stberia. 

' 6. NepetaUcranica. Flowers pantcled; leaves lanceolate, 
■amte, sefsile, naked.—Native of the Ukraine. 

7. Nepeta Incana; Hoary CaitninL Panicles axillary; 
leaves pel ioled,'ovate, serrate, tomeutose; stem herbaceous, 
itmndiih at bottom, decumbent, naked, bluntly four cornered 
above, erect, tomentoso, undivided, a spau or a little more in 
height.—Native of Japan. 

B. Nepeta Nepetella; Small Catmint. Cymes peduncled; 
leaves cordate, oblong lanceolate, deeply serrate, tomentose. 
Ihis IS only onMbird the size of the common sort.—Native 
of the south of Europe. 

d. Nepeta Nuda; NjJted or Spanish Colmint. Racemes 
whorled/naked; Jeavescordate, oblong, sessile, serrate ; stems 
two feet high, smooth, strict, fouVgrooved, the older ones dark 
purple.—It flowers from June to August, has a pale blue 
efiToUa, and is a native of the south of Europe. 

10. Nepeta Hirsuta; Hatty Catmint Flowers sessile, 
whorl-epiked; whorls involved in nap; stalks about two feet 
highif btanching from the bottom; leaves heartsbaped, obtuse, 

1 little indented, on pretty long petioles: corolla white, 
appearing in July.—Native of Sicily. 

U. Nepeta Italics; italian Catmint* Flowers sessile, 
wborl-4pikcd; bractes lanceolate, the length of the ca|j\; 
leave*petioJed; stalks seldom more than a foot high; strong- 
ecented.—Native of Italy. 

12. Nepeta Tuberosa; l^berous^rooted Catmint. Spikes 
termitiating^ hractes oblong acuminate; nerve lined, coloured; 
Leave* cordate, pubescent; lateral lobes of the corolla reflex: 
Unis has a thick knobbed root, from which come out one or 
two stalk* that often decline to the ground ; they arc about 
two feet and a half long, and send out side-branclies oppo* 
site. It flowers from June to August.—Native of Spain and 
pQftagal. 

' 18. Napeta Scordoti*; Cretan Catmint. Spikes termina¬ 
ting,aeuila; biactes subcordate, villose; leaves cordate, blunt; 
nkotJar^t from which proceed many tomentose leaves, like 
tfaoia of Wh ite Horehoubd, spreading on the groumi in a 
otdt; from the middle of these rise several stems, which are 
dko tomentose like White Horehopudt and on the top of them 
GO. 


are white flowers lu a large thick spike; seed black. The 
whole plant is larger and thicker than the Common Scordium, 
fof which it is used in Crete or Candia, where it grows abun¬ 
dantly on rocks by way sides and on the borders of fields. 

14. Nepeta Lanata; tVooily Catmint. Spikes terminating; 
bractes ovate; nerve wrinkJed, subscariusc; leaves oblong cor¬ 
date, villose; lateral lobes of the corolla spreading. The 
root consists of,various fleshy, roundish, or filiform tubers; 
the first year forming the root-leaves, and the second mauy- 
flowering stems.—Cts native place is nnknown. ' 

15. Nepeta Virginica ; American Catmint. Heads termi¬ 
nating; stamina longer than the flower-leaves, lanceolate; 
stems two feet high; flowers in whorU; the lower lip of the 
corolla is serrate, but not concave. It flowers in Augusl.—^ 
Native of Virginia. 

1/J, Nepeta Malabarica; Malahar Catmint. Spike whorlcd; 
bractes filiform; leaves lanceolate, quite entire below; stems 
erect, obtuse-angled, lomentose; corolla pale violet.—Native 
of Malabar. 

17* Nepeta Indica; Indian Catmint. Upper lip of the 
corolla quite entire, very short; flowers in xvliorls. 

18. Nepeta Multifida. flowers in spikes; leaves pinnatifid, 
quite entire; stems erect, without branches. It. flowers in 
June and July.—Native of Siberia. 

1^. Nepeta Eotryqides. Flowers in spikes; lateral lobes 
of the corolla somewhat spreading; leaves piiinalifld; segments 
linear,almost equal; stems several, erect, scarcely a foot high, 
decussately branched; branches opposite, erect. It flowers 
in June and July,—Native of Siberia. 

20. Nepeta Lavaudulacea. Spike compact; leaves ovate, 
gasli-serratc, marked with lines; stem erect, bracldatc, round, 
purple, with white hairs; a span or a foot in height.—Native 
of Siberia. 

Nephdium; a genus of the class Moaoecia, order Pentan- 
dria,— Generic Character. Mate Flowers: in a spiked 
raceme. Calix: perianth one-kafed, belUsba|>ed, five^toothed. 
Coro/fa: none* Stamina: fllamenta five> awhsliaped, longer 
than the calix ; antherac blunt, two parted ' at the base. 
Fcma/e F/owers: in the same raceme. Calij: perianth one- 
leafed, bell shaped, four-toothed, with two opposite teeth more 
remote, shrivelling, CoroUa: none, Phtil: germina two, 
superior, roundish, muricated, larger than the calix; styles 
two to each, filiform, recurved, springing up between ihe ger- 
mina; stigmas thickish, blunt. Pericarp; drupe ovate, Imiry, 
with a cartilaginous rind, and a watery pulp. According to 
Gacrtner, capsules two, muricated, onc-celled, one-seeded« 
Seed: nut, solitary. Essential Character. Male Calix: 
flve-toothed. Corolla: none. Female Colie; four-cleft. Co^ 
rolta: none. Germina: two, with two styles to each drupe; 

or, as Gsertner says, capsules two, niuricated, one-seeded.- 

The only known spcctes is, 

1. Nephelium Lappaceum. Leaves allornate, pinnate, two- 
paired, abrupt; leaflets obovate, the outer ones larger; ra¬ 
ceme consisting of a few spikeleU, erect, shorter than the 
leaves.—Native of ihc East Indies. 

Net'iiun; a gen us of the class Pentandria, order Monogynia. 
— Generic Character. Calix; perianth five-parted, 
acute, very small, permanenL Corolla: one petalkd, funnel- 
form; tube cylindric, shorter than the border; border very 
large, fivc^parted; segments wide, blunt, oblique. Nectary: 
a crown terminaling the lube, short, lacerated into caprtkry 
segments. Stimina: filamcnta five, aul-shapcd, vej-y short, 
in the tube of the corolla; aiithcrm sagiltate, converging, ter- 
miuated by a long tljread. Pistil: gerraen roundish, bifid; 
style cylindric, the length of the tube; stigma truncate, sitting 
on an orbkt, fastened to the anthers. Pericarp: follicles 
2U ' 
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two, round, long, erect, ODe">alved, opening longi- 

mdinalWi Seeds: Dumerous, oblongs ciW'nea with clown 
placed imbricalely, EssE^■TIAL Chabacteh* Cantorted 
Corolla: with the tube terminated by a lacerated crown 
follicles two, erect*—^Tliese plants are generally propagated 
by layers in this country, for although they will sometiines 
take root from cuttings, yet that being an uncertain method, 
the other is generally pursued; and aa the plants are very apt 
to produce suckers or shoots from their roots, those are best 
adapted for laying, for tlie old branches will not put out roots j 
when these are laid down, they should be slit at a joint in 
the same manner as is practised in laying Carnations, which 
will greatly facilitate their taking root: if these branches are 
laid down in autumn, and are properly supplied with water, 
they Will have taken root by ih*at time twelvemonth, when 
they should be carefully raised up vvith a trowel: and if they 
have taken good root, they should be cut off from the okl 
plant, and each planted in a separate small pot tilled with 
soft loamy ewrth; tliose of the coniuion sort will require no 
other care but to be placed in a shady situation, and gently 
watered as the season may require, till lliey have taken new 
j^Qot: blit the two other species should be plunged into a 
Very moderate hot-bed to forward their taking root, obser¬ 
ving to shade them from the sun iji the heat of the day: after 
the conimoji sort has taken new root, the jdants may be 
placed in a sheltered situation with other hardy exotics, where 
they may remain till the end of October, when tliey should 
either be removed into the green-house or placed under a 
liot^bed frame, where they may be proleclcd from frost iu 
winter, but enjoy the free air at all limca iu mild w^eatlier. 
-The species are* 

1, Nerium Oleander; Common Hoseba^, or Olfa?id€r, 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, in threes, transversely nerved under¬ 
neath; calicine leaflets squarrose; nectaries flat, three-cusped. 
This species rises with several stalks lo the height of eight or 
ten feet* The branches come out by threes round tlie prin* 
cipal stalks, and have a smooth bark, which in tlial with red 
flowers is of n purplish colour, but in that with white flowers 
is of a light green, lu warm dry summers this plant makes 
a fine appeai'ance, the flowers then opening in great plenty; 
but in cold moist seasons the flowers often decay without 
expanding, unless the plants are placed in a green-house or 
under a glass-case. That with the white flowers is the most 
tender. Other varieties are, the striped-leaved, the broad- 
leaved double-flowered, the striped double-flowered, aud 
different shades of red from purple to crimson or scarlet. 
The leaves of Oleander are acrid and poisonous, therefore 
certainly not proper to be internally used without great 
caidioiJ. Oil, in which the leaves arc infused, is recom- 
juended in the itch and other cutaneous disorders, in pre¬ 
ference to mercurial preparations, for children and delicate 
coiislilulions*—^Native of the Levant, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
by the aides of streams, and near the sea-coast. It abounds 
every whfre in the island of Caudia by rivers and torrents, 
and there the variety with wliite flow'ers is chiefly found; in 
the mountains and plains about Antioch or E^canderoon it is 
found abundantly ; in Sicily, by all the torrenis descending 
from Mount Etna, in many parts of Italy, as between Nice 
aud Genoa; near Monte Ihiblo, Ike; but particuhirly iu all 
the low grounds of Magna Grecia iti the kingdom of Naples* 
Belon skySj that in Crete, and on Mount Athos, Ibe Rhodo- 
dejidron, which is this shrub, grows to a great size, inso¬ 
much Uial in Crete it is sometimes used for building-timber* 
Jt has die name Rhododendron, from the similitude of its 
flowers in size and colour to the Rose; Rhododaphiie, for 
the s'diae reason, anti because, as Ocrurdc expresses it makes 


a gallant shew like Ibe Bay^tree. Hence slso our EagHtb 
name Rosebay; which is now supereeded by tbe edBeimi 
name Oleander ^ wliich is adopted in almost ail the Emmpeaa 
languages- This tree is eo liardy as to Hve ubmad in wibd 
winters, if planted in a warm sitoation; but ai tliej wre Inbh 
to be destroyed id severe frost, the best way is to ktep the 
plants in pots, or, if they are very large, in tubs, tbal Ifaey 
may be sheltered in winter, and in the summer remared 
abroad, placing them in a warm sheiteied situatraii; ia the 
winter it may be placed with myrtles, and others of the 
hardier kinds of exotic plants, in a place where they may haie 
B» much free air as possible in mdd weather, hut tereemd 
from severe frost; for if these are kept too warm in ffinter^ 
they will not flower strong, and when the air is excladed from 
I hem, the ends of their shoots will beeome moaldy; so that 
the hardier they are treated, provided they are not exposed 
to hard frost, the belter they will thrive. The two varieties 
of Ibis species require a different treatment, otherwise they 
will not make any appearance; tiierefore the yoiiog plaiits, 
when they have taken new root, should be gradually itiared 
to bear the open air, into which they should be removed in 
July, where they may remain till October, provided tlio 
weather continues mild ; bn! during this time, they shotiid he 
placed in a sheltered situation, and upon the first approaGb 
of frost they will change to a pale yellow, and will not 
recover their usual colour till the foibwitig autumil* Th^ 
may be preserved in a good green house through the wiit1or» 
and the plants will be stronger than ihose which arc lAore 
tenderly treated ; but in May, when the flower-buds begin 
to appear, the plants should be placed in an open glmsa-case, 
where they may be defended iroiii the iackraency of the 
weather; but when it ia warm w^eatlier, tlie air should at aU 
times be admitted to them in plenty. With this management 
the flowers will expand, and continue long in beauty, and 
during that time, there are few plants which are equal to them, 
eiiher to the eye or the nose, for their scent is very like that 
of the flowers of the White Thorn; and the bunches of flowers 
will be very large, if the plants are strong. 

2. Nerium Odoruui; Sweet-scented Rcseba^i or 
Leaves liuenr-lanceolate, in threes; caliciite leaflets erect; ncc- 
taries Tnauy-parted ; segments fllifonn. This has been con¬ 
founded with llic til St species. It flowers from June to Auguit.i 
J'here is a variety with the leaves six inches long, bot both 
are supposed to be of a poisonous quality. The young 
brunches when cut or broken discharge u milky juice or tap; 
and the larger hrnuches, when burnt, emir a very disagreeable 
odour. Mr Miller informs us, lhal it is a native of both Indies, 
and flhst iu trod need into the British American Isfaiids from 
the Spanish Main, where iC is called the South Sea Rase. 
The beauty uud sweetness of the flowers induced the inha¬ 
bitants to cultivate the pUiuts, and in many places to fofm 
htilges of them; but many of the cattle lhat browsed on them 
were killed, «o that they are now ciily preserved in gardens, 
where they make a flne appearance great part of the jeax* 

S* Nerium Salicimuu : iViltow leared Rose-bay, ot Ohan- 
dtr. Leaves ijneardunceulatc, in threes, nerveleas, Nearly 
allied lo the first species, 

4* Nerium Obesuiii. Leaves oblonslanceolate, scattered, 

I viUosc uiiderneath; trunk soft, resembiiug a bulb under 
^ouiid, the size of a man's head ; branches the thicknesa of 
the little flager, the same subsiauce as the irnDk, ntteuuated 
above; when ftoiveriiig, woody and watted, 

I 6, Neriuin Zcylaiiicum. Leaves lanceolate, opposite; 
branches straight; stems romnl, very dark purple, smoutk^ 
erect, swellmg at the jninh ; flowers at the ends ot' the 
branches*—NutiiT of the East Indies, 
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6. Nerium L««ves lanceobtep ovate; 

bftocfatft dmrieating:; stem fioteacent, rouodp decuinbeat 
Of seandeDt^ ferrughious; branches alternate^ divaricatiiigp 
fitlote. The wood of this and of the above apecies is proper 
fiif the tufner^ and to make cabinets aud other elegant Air- 
tutlirew It is very white, and of a fine grain, like ivory, only 
mutb Ilf litet Jt mixes admirably with ebony: and is reputed 
to be a speciRc m the dysentery,—Native of the East Indies, 
JtpaD^ and CochiiKchma. 

7. Nctimn Antidysenterteum ; Oval it^eed Rose-ha^. 
Lmtea obloQg, ovate; panicles terminating. Thus is a mid^ 
dle^sized tree, with brachiate leaves; flowers berhaceousp 
or greenish white, in short subterminating racemes; segments 
oflbe crown obloiig, alternately trifld and linear. The trunk 
U vfeiy irregularly shaped; when very old it is froin one and a 
biir lo two feet in diameter; but when of that size it is full 
of large rotten cavities; its height to the branches, when 
large, ia from ten to fifteen feet; the bark of the old wood is 
seabrous, of the young pretty smoath, aud asJi-coloured, 
—The Nerium Tinctorium tree is a native of the lower 
regions of the mountains directly iiottli from Coringa, in the 
RajahmuDdry Circar; it contains a mild milky juice, chiefly 
in the teoder branches and young leaves, from winch il flows 
ofl ihcir being wounded. The natives make scarcely any 
uie of this tree, except for fire-wood ; and the more it is cut 
down, the more tt increases, many shoots issuing fmni tlie 
old stumps. These in one year acquire the height of ejglil 
Of ten fe«t, and are thick in proportion; it casts its leaves 
daring tbe cold season, but would probably retain them if 
in a stato of euUtvation, About the beginning of the hot 
leiion^ in March and April, the young leaves begin to make 
their appearance together with the flowers; by the end of 
May, those that first begun to be unfolded will have attained 
to their fuU size; about this time also U ceases flow^ering, 
and the seed-vessels are fully formed, but the seeds are not 
ripe titl January or February. The quick ami luKuriaiil: 
growth of this tree, in its native soil, will be a great iudnee- 
tnent to those who wish to cultivate it; wliich can require 
little or uo trouble; and the soil that it is always fuuJid wild 
in, is the barren, di^, rocky hills, and lower region of luoiin' 
tiMia, which is totally unfit for every sort of agriculture* 
Ttielowor parts of the sleep rocky mouiitains of Saint Helena • 
feem to be the very soil and siltiation it delights in ; its size 
ftnd quick growth will render it valuable tlicrc, if it he only 
for firc'Wood; with that view Dr. Roxhiirgli sent a pretty 
large quantity of seeds to the Planters' Society on that island. 
The colour the leaves sonietlines acquired in drying for the 
Horliis Siccus, first induced Dr. Roxburgh (o think they 
Were pmssessed of colouring matter; and tfie result oif some 
experimcDls fully answered his expectations, although he 
had often been deceived in the leaves of other plants. The 
method he took to extract the colour, was by collecting pro 
miscuonsly file large and small leaves, while fresh; putiiug 
them on the fire in common unglazed earthen pots, with soft 
well wfiter, and when scalding hot straining off the liquor, 
which had acquired a deep green colour, with aonielliiiig of 
the violet-coloured scum that is observed on the coinnion 
Indigo, not towards the end of the fennentation; with little 
agitation Ihis liquor began to granulate; and to promote the 
granule lion as well as the precipitation, he tried vurbus 
liquors, as cold infusion of Janibhmg bark, whtcli is ivhat the 
Hindoos universally use lo precipitate their indigii, lime 
water, a Uxiviuoi of wood us ties, a mixture of hine-walei 
and lixivium of wood-ashes, and also a iey made of equal 
pamof caustic vegetable alkali and quick-lime; these five 
be repeatedly tried, and as often found that lime-water and 
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a lixiviuiu of wood-ashes, mixed together, Bn!>wered be^t; tbe 
fsecula was washed, filtrated, and dried in the usual inaimc r. 
It may be said, that we are alioady in possessiun of a iiiulli- 
eiem number of good blues, consequently that it h unneces¬ 
sary to attend to this new Indigo: to obviate this objection, 
it may be observed, that the common Indigo plant is only to 
be brought to perfection by uice, expensive, and labouriotis 
culture ; is liable to tnaity accidcuts from changes of weather, 
and other causes that no human foresight can prevent; these 
are well known facts to any one that cultivates Indigo lo 
any extent, while this tree is not subject to these inconve¬ 
niences, and does not require the smallest care, being found 
in the greatest abundance, growing wild in the must barren 
tracts that can possibly be imagined, and requires only to 
he cut down once a year, to make it produce a large supply 
of young shoots with very hixuriaut leaves the fullouiiig sea¬ 
son; besides, the colour that this Indigo may give to cloth, 
drc. may be diftVrcnl to any other hitherto known, and may 
therefore prove of great value to a commercial nation like 
Great Britain. 

8. Nerium Coronarium; Broad-kaved Jiosf-hay* Leaves 
elliplic; peduncles m pairs from the forks of the branches, 
I wo flowered, This is an elegant branched sirrub, four feel 
high, milky, uith an ash cuhnirrd hark. The younger 
branches are sliiuing green, compressed a little, opposite at 
the end,—Native of the East Indies. 

9. Nerium Scandens; Rose baj/* Stem climbing; 

peduncles terminating, inauy-flowered; segtnciils of the corolla 
very long. This h a large shrub, with scaiident branches; 
leaves ovate-ohlong, quite entire, subucuminate, smooth, oppo¬ 
site; flowers large, with a while lube and a very red border. 
—Native of Cochin chioa. 

Nerie7'ia ; a genus of llie class Tetrandria, order Digyiiia, 
—Gen ERIC CiiARACTEii. Cfl/ij:: a superior, very small, 
undivided rim. CoroHa: one-petalled, funnel-fono, superior; 
lube siiort, gradually enlarging; border four-cleft, with sharp 
segments bent back, and shorter than the tube* Stamina ; 
filaiuenia four, equal, inserted into the base of the corolla, 
filiform; anlherse oblong, two-lobed^ erect. Pistil: germen 
inferior, oval, somewhat compressed, even; slyles two, fili¬ 
form, slightly connate ul the base, smooth; stigmas acute, 
reflex, diTnricaliug, Pericarp: berry globular, unibilicate 
at lop, with a very small round scar, two-cellcd* Seeds; 
solitary, roundish, acuminate at the base, flat on one side, 
convex on the other. Observe- This genus is allied to 
J^Iamtica. Essential Oharactee. Corolla: fvmuel- 
form, four-cleft, superior; berry two celled. solilary. 

-The only known species is, 

1. Nerteria Depreisa. Root fibrous, annual; stems her¬ 
baceous, ijrocumbent, rooting at the joints, branched, 
leafy, filiform, somewhat angular, smooth.—Native of the 
wet marshy parts of New Grenada, and of New Zea 
laud. 

Nettle, See Urtlea. 

Nettle, Dead, See Lamium^ 

IS/eiife, Hemp, See Gakop^is, 

Nettle 'free. See Celtis. 

Neuradu; a genua of the class Decant!ria, order Decagy- 
nia.—G eneric Character. Calu': perianth five-jmrted, 
superior, very small. Caroila: petals five, equal, larger lhan 
the caiix. Sfamina: fifaineuta ten, the length of ihc citijx; 
anthers simple. Pistil: gcniieo gibbous, inferior; styles 
ten, lire length of the stumiua; srigiiia simple* Peticarp: 
capsule orbicnlate, depressed, convex iinderneHlh, defended 
ail over with ascending prickles, teii-cellcd. Seeds: solilarj'. 
Lssential Character. Calix: five-parted. PeLih: 
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five* Capiuie: inferiori ten'Cetled, ten-seeded, prickly*- 

The only species yet discovered is. 

It Neurada ProcumbeiiSt Stems depressed, rigid, round, 
a palm high, or tnoie; branches from each of the lower axils. 
—Native of Egypt, Arabia, and Numidia* 

J\ew Jfrse^ Tea, See Ceanothus. 

Nicandrs I a genus of the class Decandria, order Mono- 
gyniat —Gkneric CHARACTERt CaiiJ!:: perianth one- 
leafed, lurbioate, tliick, coloured, four-parted; segments 
wide, concave, blunt; the two outside ones larger; and the 
two internal ones kss. C&rolla: one-petalled; tube very 
shorti border deeply ten-clefl; segments oblong, imbricate, 
curved inwards at lop, rigid, Nectaty: a short membrana¬ 
ceous ring, surrounding the base of the germen. St^minu : 
filamenta ten, very short, connected with the nectary, inserted 
into the receptacle; anlherEe linear, four come red, acute, 
erect, approximating. Pistil: germen ovate; styles short; 
stigma peltate, orbicular, six-rayed. Pericorp: berry round¬ 
ish, six-groovedj ihreC'Celled. Seeds: very niaay, very small, 
angular. Essential Character. turbinate, 

coloured, four-parted. Corolia: one-petalled, ten-cleft. Ger¬ 
men.* encircled with a membrauaceous ring; stigma peltate, 
orbicular, six-rayed. Berjy: roundish, six-gi^ooved, three- 
celled, many-seeded.-The only known species is, 

1. Nicandra .Amara. Stem simple, straight, hard, woody, 
knotty, the thickness of a finger; leaves simple, entire, smooth, 
narrow at the base, wide above, loimdcd and pointed at the 
end : flowers terminating, ou one, or two, or lliree peduncles, 
tlie base enveloped in a sheath. The corolla is white. The 
fruit yellow, fleshy, and Ihe sis^e of a cherry. All parts of 
this plant are biller: the leaves and tender twigs are used 
in venereal cases, and where there is suspicion of poison. 
It is highly emetic in a large dose. 

hHcker Tree^ See Gmiandhta, 

Nicotianfi : a genus of the class Peutandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—G rnkric CharacteRp Calii^r perianUi one-kafed, 
ovate, half five-cleft, permauent. Corolla : one petailed, 
fniind-foriii: tube longer than the calix; border somewhat 
spreading, hi*lf flve-clcft, in five folds. Stamina: filamenta 
five, awl shaped, almost the length of the corolla, ascending: 
aiithera^ oblong. Fislil: germen ovate; style hlifortiv, the 
length of the corolla: stigma capitate, emarginate. Peri¬ 
carp; capsule subovale, marked wirh a line on each side, 
two-celled, hvo-vaked, opening at top; receptacles half ovate, 
dotted, fastened to the partition; seeds numerous, kidney- 
form, wrinkled. Observe. The acuminate and blunt figure 
is various in this genus. Essential Character. Corolla: 
funnel fornv, with a plaited border; stamina incliiie^d. Cap¬ 
sule; two-valved, two-celled.’-The species are, 

1. Nicotiana Fruticosa; Shrubby Tobacco. Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, subpelioled* embracing; flowers acute; stem fni- 
tescent. It rises with very branching slalks about five feet 
high. The stalks divide into many smaller brauclies, termi¬ 
nated by loose bunches of flowers of a bright purple colour, 
succeeded by acutely pointed seed-vessels. There is a vari¬ 
ety about five feet high, the stalk of which docs not branch 
so much as tlie former.—It is a native of the woods of the 
island of Tobago. Sir George Staoiiloii informs us that 
great quantities of Tobacco are planted in the low grounds 
of China, through which ihe embassy passed: and that there 
is DO traditional account of its being introduced into that 
country, or into India, wliere it is Likewise cultivated, and 
used in vast abundance. In neither country are foreign 
usages adopted. It is possible that, like the Ginseng, it may 
be naturally found iu pariicutar spots, both in the old and 
uesv world. In China, where the use of Tobacco both in 


snufF and for stnoking is very general, buildings are ..not 
thought necessary, as they are in the West ladies, for curing 
it; there being little apprehension of rain to Injure the leaved 
when plucked. They are hung on cords 1o dry without any 
shelter, upon the spot in which they grew* Each owner 
with his family takes care of bis own produce. This indicatci 
both the nature of the climatej Little subject to tnoisture, 
and the general division of property tnlo minute parcels. 
Tobacco is cultivated in open fields in several parts of tbe 
continent of Europe; and some think it might be advantage¬ 
ously grown in England, if it were uot prohibited by tke 
legislature. All the species however, except the third and 
fourthp require the same culture, and are too tender to grow 
from seeds sown in the full ground to any degree of perfection 
ill this country, but imist be raised on a hot-bed. The seeds 
must be sown in March, and when the plants are come up 
fit to remove, they should be transplanted into a new hot¬ 
bed of a moderate wannlb, about four inches asunder each 
way, observing to water ami shade them until they hare 
taken root; after which let them have air in proportion to 
tlic ^^nulh of the season, as without it they will draw up 
very weak, and be thereby less capable of enduring the open 
air: water them frequently, but in small quantities; while 
they are very young, it should not be given to them in too 
great rjuantirks; though, when they are grown strong, they 
will require to have it often and in abundance. In this bed 
the plants should remain till the middle of May, by which 
time, if they have succeeded well, they will touch each ntber; 
therefore tliey should be inured to bear the open air gradu¬ 
ally; after which they must be taken up carefully, pTeserving 
a large ball of earth lo each root, and planted into a rich 
light soil in rows four feet asunder, and the plants three feet 
distance in the rows, observing to water them until they have 
taken root; after which they will require no further care, 
except weeding, until they begin lo shew their flower-stems; 
when I heir tops should be cut off, that I heir leaves may 
receive more nourisliment, and become larger and of a thicker 
subsiance. In August they will be full grown, when they 
should be cut for use; for if they be permitted to stand 
longer, their under kaveiii will begin to decay. This is to 
be oiiderslood of such plants as are propagated for use; but 
Uiose (kiigned for ornament shonkl be planted in the bor¬ 
ders of the pleasure garden, and permitted fo grow their full 
height, where they will continue flowering from July till tbe 
frost puts a stop to them, 

2. Nicotiiina Tubacutu; Firginian Tobacco, Leaves Ian* 
ceolate, ovate, sessile, decurreiit; flowers acute; root large, 
long, annual; stalk hairy, upright, strong, round, branching 
towards the top; leaves numerous, large, pointed, eotire, 
veined, viscid, pale Rreeu; braetes long, linear, pointed; flow- 
ers iti loose clusters or panicles: calix hairy, about half the 
length of the corolla, cut into five narrow segments; tube of 
tliC corolla hairy, gradually swelling towards the border, where 
it divides into five folding acute segments of a reddish colour; 
capsule ovale, conical, clothed with tbe calix, smooth, with 
four depressed streaks, txvo-celled, opf^ning four ways at top; 
partition simple, contrary to the valves; receptacle very large, 
fungous, ovate-acuminate, convex on one side, and flat Olt 
the other, or reniform, concave, fastened on both sides to 
the partition; seeds very numerous, small, ovate, subretii- 
form, with raised lines or nerves beautifully netted of a yel- 
iowisrl) bay colour. Mr. Miller describes three species of 
Virginian Tobacco: 1. The Great Broad-leaved, which he 
says was foTtiierly tlie most commonly sown in England, and 
has been genenifly taken for the Common Broad-leaved To¬ 
bacco of Caspar Bauhiu and others, but b very diflerent from iU 
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Hie leaves are more than a foot and half long, and a foot 
broad, their surfaces very roogh and glutinous, and their 
bites half embrace the stalk. In a rich moist soil the stalks 
■re more thaa ten feet high, and the upper part divides into 
imiller branches, which are terminated by loose bunches of 
Aowera, standing erect; they have pretty long tubes, and 
art of a pale purplish colour^ It flowers in July and August, 
and the seeds ripen in August, This U the sort which is 
commonly brought to market in pots, and by some is called 
OrooDoko Tobacco. 2. The stalk? of liie next of Mr, Mil- 
let'a speeies seldom rise more than five or six feet high, and 
djTide into more branches. It is the Broad leaved Tobacco 
of Caspar Bauhio, The leaves are about ten inches long, 
and three and a half broad, smooth, acute, sessile; the 
flowers are rather larger, and of a bright purple colour. 
It flowers and perfects seeds at the same time; is often called 
Sweet-scented Tobacco. 3. Narrow-leaved Virginian To¬ 
bacco, rises with an upright branching stalk, four or five 
feet high; the lower leaves are a foot long, and three or four 
iochet broad; those on the stalks are much narrower, lesscU' 
lag to the top, and end in very acute points, sitting very 
close to the stalks; they are very glutinous. The flowers 
grow in loose bunches at the top of the slalks, they have 
bog tubes, and are of a bright purple or red colour. They 
appear at the same tioie with the former, and ripen llicir 
seeds in the autumn. They are all natives of America,— 
Linneus informs us that Tobacco was known in Europe from 
the year lb60, when it was brought into Spain and Portugal, 
and derived its name from Nicot, the Spanish Ambassador at 
the Forliigtiese Court, who seat it to Catharine de Medicis 
ai a plant of the new world possessing extraordinary virtues, 
Andrew The vet, however, who was almoner to the above Queen, 
and returned from Brazil in 1556, disputes the claim of Nicot, 
and probably was the first importer of this noxious weed. 
The filthy practices of chewing and fmokiug Tobacco, and 
of taking it up the nose in snuflT, have now prevailed in 
civilized Europe for more than two centuries, noLwitlistand- 
ing their injurious effects upon the health and appearance 
of those who indulge such uncleanly and pernicious habits, 
and the great expense attending their indulgence. For the 
full history, and a most interesting account of this famous 
herb, we refer our readers to Dr. Adam Clarke's Dissertation 
on Vot and Abutt of Tobacto, from which we forbear to 
quote auy pajt, because every lover of decency auff order 
ought to be to possession of the whole; and should by ail 
weans endeavour to dissuade bis fellow creauires from acquir¬ 
ing such slavish and disgusting habits. It is really surprising 
that in a country like ours, where the influence of llte ladies 
la so exceedingty great that England has been Justly termed 
their earthly Paradise, that with all their influence they sliould- 
uot have succeeded in persuading their husbands, parents, 
and brothers, to abstain for their sakes from the use of a 
weed which discolours and destroys the teeth, taints the 
breath, and gives an unwholesome appearance to the whole 
person, besides seriously injuring (heir health. Our fair 
countiywomen are certainly no advocates for such sottish 
customs, which we rejoice to say are of late years graflually 
vanishing from among those who think for themselves, and 
will, itts ardently hoped, be finally proscribed by the decent 
and latiDiial part of mankind. Tobacco it is well known is 
of a narcotic ifuality; even a small quantify, snuffed up the 
Doso, will Bonietimn produce giddiness, stupor, mid vomit- 
when applied by different ways in lar^i-r quantities, 
Imre are many instances of Its more vi^dciit and even 

of 111 proving a mortal] poison. It operates in the same way 
*** narcxnitis, but also possesses a strongly stimulant 


power, perhaps with respect to the whole system, but espe¬ 
cially over the stomach and intestines, so as readily, even in 
small doses, to prove emetic and purgative. Hence it i$ some¬ 
times employed to excite vomiting, but more commonly as a 
purgative in clysters, or by throwing the smoke up the anus. 
An infusion of Tobacco leaves ha^ been advantageously used 
as a lotion for obstinate ulcers; but many instanceshaving 
occurred In winch, being absorbed, it has proved a violent 
poison, we dissuade from such a practice, especially as there 
are other medicines of as much efficacy that may be employed 
with more safety. Berglus recommends it for a fomentation 
ill the parapliymosis. 7'he smoke has been successfully used 
in the way of injection, for obstructions and inveterate con¬ 
stipations of the belly, ever since the time of Sydenham, 
and is also recommended tn cases of suspended animation.— 
In America, when a regular plantation of Tobacco is intended, 
the beds being prepared, and well turned up with the hoe, 
tike seed, on account of its smallness, is mixed with ashes, 
and sown upon them a little before the rainy season. The 
beds are raked or tram pled ivitli the feet, to make the seed 
take the sooner. The plants appear in two or three weeks. 
So soon as they have acquired four leaves, the strongest are 
drawn up carefully, and planted in a field by a line, at the 
distance of about three feet from caeft plant- If ao rain 
fall, they should be watered two or three times. Every 
niorntiig and evening the plants must be looked over, in order 
to destroy a worm winch sometimes invades tlic bud. When 
they are about four or five inches^ high, they are to be cleaned 
from weeds, and moulded up. As soon as tliey have eight 
or nine leaves, and are ready to put forth a stalk, the top is 
nipped off, in order to make the leaves longer and thicker. 
After this, the buds which sprout at tlie joint of the leaves 
are all plucked; and not a day is suffered to pass without 
examining the leaves, to destroy a large caterpillar which is 
sometimes very <leslructive to tlieju. When they are fit for 
cutting, which is known by the brittleness of the leaves, tliey 
are cut with the knife close lo the ground: and, after lying 
some lime, arc carried to the drying shed or house, where 
the plants are hung tip by pairs upon lines, leaving a space 
between them that they may not touch one another. In this 
slate they remain to sweat and dry. When perfeclly dry, 
I he leaves arc stripped from the stalks, and nmde up in small 
bundles tied info one the leaves. These bundles are laid 
in heaps, and covered with blankets. Care is taken not tu 
over-heat them, for winch reason the heaps are laid open to 
the air from time to time, and spread abroad. This operation 
is repeated till no more heat is perceived in the heaps, and 
the Tobacco is then stowed in casks for exportaliou. 

3. Nicoliana Ruslica; Common or ETigiish Tobacco^ 
Leaves petioled, ovate, quite entire; flowers obtuse; stalks 
seldom more than three feet high- This is commonly called 
English Tobacco from its having been the first iulroduced 
lieie, Hiid being much more hardy than the otber sorts, in¬ 
somuch fliiit it lias become a weed iu many places; it came 
however originally from America, by the tiauie of Pefum. 
The derivation of the name Tobacco is uncertain; hut it has 
prevailed over the nrtginal name, in all the Europoaii 
languages, and even in Tartars and Japan.—This and iht 
nest species may be propagated by sowing tluir seeds in 
March, upon a bed of light earth, whence tliey may be traub- 
jdanicd into uuy pa:t of the garden, and will thrive without 
further care. 

4. Nicotiana Paniculata; Paaieltd Tobacco. Leaves pe- 
tioled, cordate, quile entire; flowers panicled, blunt, club- 
shaped ; sulk ihrve feet Idgli aud upwards^—Native of Peru, 
^ee tl)^ preceding species. 
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6. Nicotiajia Urens; Sdnging Toharco, Leaves cordale, 
crenak*; rticemts r<’ctirvctl; slem hispidp stiiigiiig. — Native of 
South Anicnca, Tfiis aud Uie two following species, being 
soraewliat uiore fender tJian the oihers, should be sown earlj 
10 the spring oti a hot-bed: when the plants are come up, 
transplanl ibein on anolJier moderate hot-bed ; water them 
duly, and give them a large share of air in warm weather; and 
when the plants have obtained a good share of streugili, 
transplant them into separare pots, and plunge them into a 
moderate hot-bed, to bring them forward. Aboni the middle 
of Jiijiei some of the plants may be shaken out of the pots, 
and planted in beds of ricli earth; hiU it will be proper 
to keep one or two plants in pots, to be placed in the stove, 
in case the season should prove bad, that they may ripen 
their seeds» 

ti, Nicotlana Glutinosa: Cfsmmi/-!wed Tobacco. Leaves 
petioled, cordale, quite entire; flowers iiv racemes, pointing 
one way, and ringent; stalk rotmd, nearly four feet liigh, 
sending cot two or (Tiree branches from the lower part,— 
Native of Peru, See the prccnuling species, 

7. Nicotiana Pusiila, Leaves oblong-oval, radical; flowers 
iti racemes, acute; root pretty ihick, and taper, striking deep 
in the ground, at the top of it come out six or seven leaves, 
spreading on the ground, about the size of those of Uie com¬ 
mon Primrose, but of a deeper green ; stalk about a foot high. 
—Native of La Vera Cruz. See tJie fiftli species. 

IL Nicotiatia Quad rival vis. Leaves oblong^ovate, petio* 
late; t) owers on llie top of the brdnclilets scattered, solitary; 
corolla funnel shaped; segments oblong; capsules siibglobose, 
fonr-vahed ; colour of ilie flowers white, wilh a tinge of blue. 
The tobacco prepared from it. is said to be of a superior 
quality, and I he Indians prepare the most delicate sort Irom 
the dried flowers. Il is cultivated, and also grows sjjonta- 
neously, on the Missoarij principally among the Mandan and 
Riciira nations. 

Nidus /Ivh, See Ophtys, 

Nigtl/a ; a genus of Iht class Polyandtia, order Penta- 
Character. Cniix: none. Corolh: 
petals five, ovate, flat, blunt, spreading, more contracted at 
the base; nectaries eight, placed in a ring, very short; each 
two-lipped: outer lip larger, lower, bifid, flat, convex, marked 
wilh two dols; inner lip bliorter, narrower, fioni ovule end¬ 
ing in a line. Stamina: filanienla numerous, awl-shaped, 
shorter than the petals; antherEe compicssed, blunt, erecL 
Pistilr gerniina sevei’al, (five to len^) oblong, convex, com¬ 
pressed, erect, ending in styles which are awbsliapcd, angular, 
very long, but revoluie, pennanenl; sligiiias loiigiludinal, 
adnale. Pmcfli’p: capsules as many, oblong, compressed, 
acuminate, coimectcd on die inside by the suture, gaping on 
i ho inside at top; seeds very many, angular, rugged. Ohstrve. 
The fifth species has ten pistils, straight, longer than the 
corolla; 3 eed$ membraudccous luaigined. The fourth species 
has also ten pistils, equalling the corolla. Essenti Ae Cha- 
kactek. Califs: none. .* five; nectary five or more, 

iwo-lipped within the corolla; capsules as many, connected, or, 
accottling lo G^rlner* separate, beaked, opening inwards,— 
All the plants of this genus may be propagated by sowing 
iheir seeds upon a bed of light earth, where they are to remain, 
for they seidom succeed v.ell if transplanted; therefore, in 
order to have them iiilenni?ied among other annual flowers, 
in the borders of I lie flowor^ garden, the should be sown 
in patches, at proper distances; and when iJic plants appear, 
pull up tliose wliicli grow too close, leaving but three or four 
of tliem iu eacli patch, observing also to keep them clear 
from weeds; which i? all the culture they require. In July 
they produce their flowers, and ripen seeds in August, when 


they should be gathered and dried; then rub out each sort 
S(.[>arately, and preserve ihetu in a dry place. The sea^oafee 
sowing these seeds is in March; but if you sow some of theot 
in August, Boon after they are ripe, upon ^ dry sod, and m » 
warm situation, they will abide through the winter, aod flower 
strong liirough the succeeding year; by sowing the seeds at 
difleront limes, they may be continued in beauty ntosi part 
of the summer. The varieties wilh double floweri, are efaiefly 
sown in flower-gardeua; those wilh single flowera are laiely 
admitted into any but botanic gardens. They are all annual 
plants, perishing soon after they have perfected their seeds; 
which, if perrnitlcd to scatter upon the borders, will cduie up. 

without any further care.---The species are, 

* With Jive Sfy/fj- 

1 . Nigella Damascena; Common Fennel Piawer* Floweri 
surrounded with a leafy involucre; stalk upright, brEDcbini^ 
a foot and half high; colour of llie flowers pale blue* Tfaert 
is a variety W'ilh single white flowers, and another whh douy« 
flowers, vvliicli h frequently sown in gardens, along wiib other 
annuals, Ibr an onmment: from ihe fine-cut leaves about the 
flowers, it has the names of Feniiefflower, Devil m-^a-hush, 
and Love-in a-mtst, but the firsl has become obsolete* Th^ 
expressed juice of this plant is an excellent thing for the 
hcad-aclie, fur whicEi purpose it is to be snuifed up Ihe no«e; 
when tJuis u^ed, it excites sneezing, and a considerable dis^ 
charge of mucus and watery liuiiiours from the bead; taken 
inwardly, it inctcases the urinary secretion, and relieves the 
jauuclite. 

2. Nigella Saliva; Small Fennel Flower. Pistils five: chp- 
sules muricalcdj roundish; leaves somewhat hairy, ThU rise# 
to the same height as the preceding. Its seed# w'ere formerly 
much used as carminative, stimulant, and errhine; but Ibough 
they are no longer employed niediciriHlIy, they are still used, 
ill some parls of Germany and Asia, for culinary purposes 
instead of spice, as they are pleasantly aromatic* It floweifi 
from June to Sepleiiiber.—Native of Candia and Egypt. 

3. Nigelia Arvensis ; Field Fennel Fiotrer. Pistils fife; 
[letals entire; capsules turbinate; stalks slender, nearly a foot 
Ingli, eilber single or branching out at the bottom; each 
branch is terininaled by one stur-pointed flower of a pale blue 

i colour, without any leafy involucre. There is a variety vvltli 
wliile flowers, and another with double flowers; they appear 
■froui June to September.-—Native of Germany, Fraocft, luly^. 
Caniiola, and Switzerland. 

With (en Stales. 

4. Nigella Hispauica; Spanish Fennel Flower^ Pistil# 
ten, equalling the corolla ; stalk a foot and half high* The 
ijowers are larger than those of the oilier species, and of A 
tine blue colour, with green veins at the back. There i# a 
vaiiely of it with double flowers. It flowers from June 
September, and is a ualive of Spain and the snulh of Francet 

A. Nigella Ojienlalis; Yellow Fennel Ffewer. Pistils ten, 
longer tJi<m ibe corolla; stalk branching a foot and half high, 
with pretty leaves, finely divided. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced at the ends of the branches, it flowers frtmi July to 
September,— Native of corn-fields in Syria* 

Nightshade. See Solmum, , 

Nightshadcj Deadly. See Atropa. 

Nigblshadet Fnchanler's. See Virce^a. 

Nighiahadef I^Iahihuy, See Baseita, 

NHL See fndigijera Tinetoria. 

JV7pfl; a genus of ihe class Monoecia, order MonadelphjE. 
—Generic Character* Male Flowei-s: luteral, bebw 
the females on the same plant. Calix: spathes oblong, con¬ 
cave, acuminate, coriaceous; outer larger, inner gradually 
iaeloBing; periantli proper uone. Corolla: pelakslx;^ 
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from apmding reflex. Stamina: fllamentum one, 
fififonn. erect, the leoglh of tbe anlhera at tbe top of 

Ibe filament tun, perforated, twckp-groQvedj oblong. Fetnaha: 
tenniDating, tpatlies as inthe male* Corolh: 

Pitiit: geimen aoi^uJar. often five-angled, obliquely truncate, 
smooth; style and stigma none, but in their stead & groove 
on each side. Ptriatrp drupes very many, aggregate tn a 
head, the tine of the huiiian bead, angular; angles unequal, 
floale or blunt, attenuated below, blunted above, and smooth. 
EassHtiAl ChaHacteB. Mate: spathe, Corotia: six- 
petalled^ Fanaie: spathe. Ccrolia: noue, Drupts: angu^ 
Ur»->->—The only known species is, 

1. Nipn Fruticans. Trunk m iht young Palm none, but 
in nn ndult state some feet in height; leaves pintiate, phinas 
striated^ mangiocd, acummate. smooth. Flowers male and 
iiinale m the same Palm, but distinct on diflerent peduncles* 
The fniit is eateti both raw and preserved*—Native of Javn 
ani other islands in the East Indies, wtiere the leaves are 
used for covering honses and making mats, 

Nippievtnrt, See I^apaana. 

NtMolia: a genus of the class Diadelplila, order Decandria. 
—Generic Character* CaiU: periaotii onedeafed, bell- 
shaped. findoothed, with the upper teeth deeper, CorvHa: 
papilionaceous; benner roundish, subenmrginate. reflex, wirh 
the sides reflex; wings oblong, blunt, erect, broader at top, 
spnadiDg in front. Keel: closed, of the same form wiih the 
wiiiga, Sfoaitfta; filamenta ten, united into a cylinder, cloven 
above; aotberie roundisih Piatil: germen oblong, compressed; 
style awbahaped. ascending at a right angle; stigma capitate 
obtnae. Pericarp: capsule oblong, round, running out into 
a l^late wing. Seed! usually one, oblong, roujid, blunt* 
SlftBHTlAL ChaBACTBK, Calix: five-toothed; cupsulc 
oAe-aoeded. ending in a ligulate wing.-Ttie species are, 

1, Nissolm Ai^orea; Tne Niss&lia. Stem arboreous, 
erect. This is an inelegant tree, twelve feet high, the branches 
of which being often weak and bending, require support. 
Leareideciduous, pinnate or ternate^—Native of Carthagena 
in New Spain; where it is fouud flowering in the woods, in 
July and August. 

a. Nissolia Fruticoaa ; Shrubby NissoHa. This is a ihorn- 
leu shrub, with numerous twining stems and bjaiielies, 
climbing the trees to the height of fifteen feet. Leaves 
numcrom. alternate, pi on ate, aubvillose; flouers ped uncled, 
amuU, yellow, inodorous.—Native of Carthagena, in woods 
and coppices; flowering io September. 

u genus of the class Dodecandria, order Mono- 
^liia,.^OXNBRic Character. Calix: perianth one- 
mfed. five^clefl, erect, very short, permanent* Corolla: 
petals five, oblong, spreading, channelled, arched at top with 
an iDfleB dagger-point. Stamina: filamenta fifieen, awl- 
■baped, almost erect, the length of the corolla; anthers 
roundisb. Pistil: gertnen ovale, ending in a thickisli style, 
loogerihtn the stamina; stigma simple. Pericarp: drupe 
oneedkd. ovate oblong, acuminale. Seed: one, three-celled, * 
ovate, acuminate. Observe^ The gerEneo when immature is > 
three-celled; nnt scorbiculate, one-celled. six-valved at top; i 
style very short, trifid. Essential Character. CaHx: 
five-cleft. Caridia: fite-petalkd. with the petals arched at' 

top. SfMtfnA; fifteen or more; drupe one-seeded.-The 

only known species is, 

1, Nittaria Schoberi; Thick hared Nitraria* There are 
two rarlettes of this shrub; one in the squalid nitro saline 
part# of the desert, extending from the north of the Caspian 
Sen; Ifae stems of which are aluiost upright, almost unarmeil; 
it is also the largest in all iis parts: the other is found in the 
salt plnm of Siberia, between the rivers Irlis and Obo. by 


tlie salt Jakes near the Jenisca, and beyond the lake Baikal* 
U is prostrate, tender, thorny, and smaller than the other in: 
all its parts. Pallas informs us, that the berries, though 
saltish and insipid, are eaten in the Caspian desart, and are 
almost the only luxury in that arid soil* Linneus had tbU 
' shrub twenty years, before it flowered in Sweden : and during 
len years having in vain tried to make it flower in the gar¬ 
den at Upsal, he at iengtli succeeded, by watering it with 
salt water, 

Nolana: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character* Calix: perianth one-leaf- 
ed, turbinate at the base, five-parted, five-cornered; segments 
cordate, acute, permanent* Corolla: one-petalled, bell-shaped, 
plaited^ spreading, somewhat five-lobed, twice as large as the 
calix* Stamina: filamenlii five, awl shaped, erect, equal, 
shorter than the corolla ; ant fierce sagittate* Pistil: germma 
five, roundish; style among the germina, cyltndric, straight, 
the length of (he stamina; stigma capitate. Pei^karp: pro¬ 
perly none- According Jo GRunner, druj^es five, decumbent, 
three or five celled* Sreds: five, with a succulent rind, 
roundish, with llie inner base naked, immersed in the recep-^ 
lade. iwO'Celled, and four-seeded. Essential Ckakac- 
TKHi Ccro/ia: bell-shaped; st^le amon:; tlie germina. 
Seeds: five, berried, two ceiled. According to Gicrtncr, 
dru]>e3 five, three or five celled, with one seed in each cell. 
-^The only known species is, 

1* Nolana Frostrala; Trailing Nolana. Root annual, 
simple, filiform, often three feet long, blackish; stem a foot 
long, herbaceous, prostrate, roundish, very snmoth. with white 
dots scattered over it; hraiicfies alternate, the lower ones the 
length of the stalk: leaves alleniale, two together, reflex, 
iliomb-ovate, quite entire, blunt, somewhat flesliy^ an inch 
long; flowers inferior; corolla of a fine blue colour, with 
dark purple veins at the throat; calix pale purple. Supposed 
to be a native of Spain. U flowers in July, and ripens seed 
ru September.—To propagate it, the seeds should be sown on 
a fiol^bed in March. When (he plants are fit to remove, trans¬ 
plant them singly into small pots filled with light eartti, and 
plunge them into a fresh hot-bed to bring the plants forward, 
otherwise lliey will nnt ripen their see<ls in this country. 
When tljeir flowers open in July, they should have a large 
share of air admitted to them when the weatlier Is warm, 
to prevent their flow'ets from failing away without producing 
seeds* With this nkanagement, Ihe plants will continue flower¬ 
ing till the curly frosts destroy them; and ri|>c seeds will be 
produced in the beginnitig of September. 

J^oli me Tangere, Sec fmpaiitng* 

None-sc-Pretty. See Saxi/roga, 

J^one-sveh. See IHedicago LuptiHna^ 

JSlose-bleed. Sec Achillea Ptarmico. 

JVuT-fffry*—Upon this subject, so important to all farmers 
and gardeners, and to th^- public iu general, we shall subjoin 
the observations of the celebrated E'hilip Miller at full length. 
He defiires the nursery-garden to be u piece of land set 
apart for the raising and propagating all sorts of trees and 
plants to supply the gardens and plantations. Of this kind 
there is an immense number in various parts of the kingdom, 
but especially in the neighbourhood of London, which are 
occupied by the gardeners, whose business it is to raise trees, 
plants, and flowers, for sale; and in many of these there is 
at present a jnueh greater variety of trees and plants culti¬ 
vated than can be found in any other part of Europe, But 
i do not, says Mr* Miller, propose to treat of these extensive 
nurseries, nor to give a description of them, and shall con¬ 
fine myself to such nurseries only as are absolutely necessary 
for all lovers of planting to have upon the spot where they 
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design io make I heir plantalion. For if these arc large, the 
exjJense of carrying a great number of trees, if the distance 
be great, irill be no small expense, besides iJie bayard of 
their growing: wliicUj when the plants have been trained up 
in good land, and removed to an ittdifferenl one, is very great. 
Therefore it is of the utmost consefjuence to every planter 
to begin by niaking a nursery. But in this article i must 
beg leave to obsme, that a nursery sbould not be fixed to 
any parlicular spot: 1 juean by this, that it vrouki be wrong 
to continue the raising of trees any number of years upon 
the same spot of ground, because hereby the ground will be 
so nirich exhausted by llie trees, as to render it unfit for the 
same purpose. Therefore all good nursery gardeners shift 
and change their land from time to lime, for when they have 
drawn oflf the trees frijiii a spot of ground, they plant kitchen 
lierbs, or other filings, upon the ground for a year or two; 
by which time, as also by dunging or trenching the laud, 
it is recovered, ami made fit to receive other trees. But this 
they are obliged to from necessity, being confined to the 
same land; winch is not the case with those geiitiemen who , 
have large extent of ground in the country. Tlierefore 1 
would advise all such persons to make unrseries upon the 
ground which is intended for planting, where a sufiicient 
jiuiuber of trees may be left standing after the others have 
been dravvn out to plant in other places; which, for all 
large growing trees, but parriculaijy such as are cultivated for 
limber, will be found by much the most ad vajilogeous method; 
for all those trees which come up from the serd, or whicli 
are Iransplanled very young into the places where they are 
designed to remain, w ill make a much greater progress, and 
become larger trees, than any of those which are transplanted 
at a greater age. Therefore the jiurseries should be thinned i 
early, by removing all those trees which are intended for 
other planAtioiJs wdiile they are young, because hereby the 
expense and trouble of slaking, walering, Ac. W'ill be saved, 
aucl the trees will succeed much better. But in exposed 
situations, where there are nurseries made, it will be neces¬ 
sary to permit the trees to stand much longer, that by grow¬ 
ing close logellier they may shelter each other, and draw 
Iheuiselves up; and tlicse should he thinned gradually as 
the trees advance, for by taking away too many at once 
the er>ld will check (he giowtli of the remaining trees. But 
then those trees which are taken out from these nurseries, 
after a cerlain age should not be depended on for jilantiug; 
and it will be prudent rather to consign them for fuel than 
to attempt to remove llicm large, whereby iii endeavouring 
to gel them up with good roots, the roots of the trees left 
standing will often be much injured. Wlvat has been here 
proposed must, be understood for all large plan Unions in 
parks, woods, but lliose imrseiies which are only intended 
for raiding evergreens, dowering shrubs or plants, which arc 
designed to einbellish gardens, may be confined to one spot, 
because a amah compass of ground will be suHicicnt for this 
purpose. Two or three acres of laud employed this way, 
will be sufliciviit for the most exteiiMvc designs, and one 
acre, will be full enough for those of moderate extent. And 
such a spot of ground may be always employed for sowing 
the seeds of foreign trees and plants, as also for raising many 
sorts of biennial and perennial dowers to transjrlant iido the 
borders of the ple;isure-gardeT>, and for raising many kinds 
of bulbous rooted fiowets from seeds; whereby a variety of 
new sorts inuy he obtained annually, which wdll recompense for 
the trouble uud expense, and will also be arj agieeabie diver- 
sLOEt to all those persous who delight in I ho auiuscnLcuts ol 
gardeiiiiig. Such a nursery as this should be situated eon- 
veiiienlly for water; for where that is wauling, there must 


be an expense attending the carriage of water in dry wealheri 
It should also be as near the house as it can with conveniency 
be admitted, in order to render it easy to visit at all limes of 
(he year, because it is absolutely necessary it should be under 
the inspection of the master, for unless he delights in it there 
will be little hopes of success. The soil of this ourseiy 
should also he good, aud not too heavy and stiff, for such 
laud will be very improper for sowing most sorts of seeds; 
because as this will detain the moisture in the spring and 
winter, ihe seeds of most tender things, especially of 
flow'ers, will rot in the ground, if sown early; therefore 
where persons are confiLied to such land, there should be a 
good quantity of sand, ashes, and other light manures^ buried, 
in order to separate the parts, and pulverize the ground; 
and if it be thrown up in rklges to receive I he frost in winter, 
it will be of great use to it, as will also the frequent forking 
or stirring of the ground, l>ol]i before and after it is planted. 
The many advantages which attend the having such a iiur^ 
sery, are so obvious to every person who has turned bis 
thoughts in the least to this subject, that it is needless for 
njc to meiilion them here; and therefore [ sliall only repeat 
here what I have so frequently recommended, which is the 
carefully keeping the ground always clean from weeds; 
w'hicli would soon rob ll)e young trees of their iiourishmeDt. 
Another principal bu!>iness is to dig the ground between the 
young plants at least once every year, to loosen it for the 
roots to strikeout; but if the ground is stiff,'it will be better 
if it is repeated twice a year, in Oclober and March, which 
will greatly promote ihe f^rovvlh of the plants, and prepare 
their roots for transplanting. But there may be many persons 
who have the curiosity to raise their own fruit-trees, wbich 
1 w^ould recommend lo every lover of good fniit, because 
ibe uncertainty of procuring the intended kinds of each fruit 
is very great, when taken from fhe common nursery gardens, 
so tliat tnosl gentlciuen wlio have planted many, have con¬ 
stantly complained of this disa^ipointmeut; but besides tbii 
there is another inconvenience, which for want of ekill is 
scarcely taken notice of, which is, the taking the buds or 
grafts fromyourig trees in (he nurseries which have not borne 
fruit; this having been frequently repeated, renders the trees 
so raised as luxuriant as willow's, nmkiug shoots to the top 
of the wall in two or three years, and liiirdly ever become 
fruitful with the most skilful management. I shall llierefore 
(Teat of the proper method to make a nursery of these trees; 
in the doing which the following rules must be observed. 
1. That the soil in which you make the nursery, be not 
better than lliiit where the trees are to be planted out for 
good ; (he not observing this is the reason that trees are ofEen 
at a stand, or mako but little progress, for three or four years 
after they come fruui the nursery, as it commonly happens 
to such trees as ure raised near London, and cari ied into Ihe 
northern parts of England, where, being planted lu a poor 
soil and a much colder situation, the trees seldom succeed 
well: llierefore it is by far the belter raethod, when yoit have 
oblaiuerl the sorts you would wish to propagate, to raise a’* 
nursery of the several sorts of stocks proper for the varinijs 
kinds of fruit, upon which you may bud or graft ihein; and 
those Trees which are thus niUed upon the soil, and in the 
same degree of warm lb, where they are to be planted, will 
succeed much belter tbao those brought from a greater dis¬ 
tance and from a richer soil. 2. This ground ought to be 
fresh, and not such m has been already worn out by trees* 
nr other large-growing plants; for in sueli soil your stocks 
will nut make any progress. It ought never to be too 
wet, nor over dry, but rather of a uiiddling nature; thougb 
of tJtc two extremes a dry is to be preferred, because m such 
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soils, though the trees do not make so great a progress as 
in moist, yet they are generally sounder, and more disposed 
to fruitfuhiess* 4* Observe to inclose it, ihat caMle and ver- 
mm may be excluded ; for they make sad havoc with young 
trees, partictdarly in winter, when the gromid is covered 
with mow, and they have little other food which they can 
eofne at. Some of the most mtsehievous are hares and rah- 
bits, wbicli devour the bark, and soon destroy the trees. 
The ground being inclosed, should be carefully trenched 
about eighteen incli^^s or two feet deep, provided it will allow 
it; thU should be done in August or September, that it ma> 
be ready to receive young stocks at the s>-asnii for planliuif, 
which is commonly in the middle or end of October. In 
trenebing the ground, be careful to clcause it from the roots 
of all noxious weeds, such as Couch-gras^, pocks, wliicb, 
if left in the ground, will get in amone tite roots of llte trees, 
■0 as not to be gotten out afterwards^ and w'lll spread ajid 
OfCirnn the ground, to the great prejudice of your young 
itocks. ARer having dug the ground, and tlie season bi iug 
come for planting, you must level down the trenches as eqmd 
u possible, and then lay out the ground into quarters pro- 
portiotiable to the size thereof, and those quarters may he 
hid opt ID beds for the sowing of SE>e<ls, or the stones of fruit. 
The best sorts of stocks for Peaches, Nectarines, are 
luch as are raised from the stones of the Muscle and White 
Pear Plumb, but you should never plant suckers of these, 
(which i* what doine people practise,) for they seldom make so 
' good fttocks, Dor are ever ivell-rooted plants; besides, they 
are very sul^ect to produce great quantities of suckers from 
their roots, which are very troublesome in tlic borders or 
walks of a garden, and greatly injure tJie tree; so that ^ou 
should annually, or at least every oilier year, sow a few 
Itones of each, that you may never be at a loss for sleeks. 
For Pears^ you should have such stocks as have been raiseil 
from the kernels of the fruit where perry has been mude, 
or elfc preserve (lie seeds of some sorts of summer pears, 
which generally shoot strong and vigorous, as the Cuisse 
Madame, Windsor, but when this is intended, the fruit 
shonid be suffered to hang upon the trees till they drop, aud 
afterwards permitted lo rot; then take out the kernels and 
put them in sand, being careful to keep them from vermin, 
as also to place them where they may not grow damp, which 
will make them mouldy. These should be sown for stocks 
early in the spring, upon a bed of good light fresh earth, 
where they will come up in about six weeks, ami, if kept 
dear from weeds, will be strong enough to Iransplaiit iu Octo¬ 
ber following. But for many sorts of summer and auttitnii 
Pears, Quince stocks are preferable lo free slocks, iJiat is, 
Pear stocks. These are generally used for all the sorts of 
toft melting Pears, but I hey are not so good for the breaking 
Peara, being apt to render those fruits which are grafted upon 
them etotiy; these are very often propagated fr<mi suckers, 
which arc generally produced m plenty from the,roots of 
old treesbut those are not near so good as such as are pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings or layers, which have aiw'uys much 
better roots, and are not so subject to produce suckers as 
the other; which is a very desirable quality, since ihese 
inckera do not only rob the trees of great part of their 
oourtahineni, bat are very troublesome in a garden. Apples 
are grafted or budded upon stocks raised from seeds which 
come from the cider press, or upon Crab-stocks, the latter 
of which are esteemed for their durableness, especially for 
brge vlandard trees; thesi* should he raised from seeds, as 
the pear-atockr aud must be treated in the same manner, for 
those procured from suckers, &c. are not so good: the Para¬ 
dise itook has been greatly esteemed for final 1 gardens; it 
80 , 


being of very humble growth, causes the fruit trees grafted or 
budded thereon to bear very soon, and they may be kept in 
small compass; but they are only [proper for very small gar¬ 
dens, or by way of curiosily, since the trees llitis raised are 
hut of short duralion; and sdclom arise lo any size to produce 
fruit in quatitilies, unless the graft or bud be buried in 
planting, so that Ihey put forih roots; and then liiey will he 
equal lo trees grafle^l upon free slocks, since they receive 
but small advantage from ihe stock. For Cherries, stocks 
should he raised from the stem s of the common Black or ibe 
Wild Honey Cherry, both of which are strong free growers, 
and produce the cleanest stocks. For PJuju:4, yon may use 
the stones of most ftee-gvowing sorts; wtiich wili also do 
very well for Apricots, these being less fifth cult to take H:aii 
Peaches and Nectarines; hut ihoe o(i;::ht not to be raised 
from suckers for the reason before Bssinned, but ftoiii stones* 
riicrc are some persons who recommend ihe Almond stock 
btr several sorts of tender peaches, upon winch lliey will 
take riiuch better than upon Plum stocks; but these being 
tender iii llunr roofs, and apt to sln^q et,rly iu the spring, 
and beiiiff alsoof short duralion,are by many jieople lejecled ; 
but such tender sorts of Peaches wliicli will *tot take ujton 
Ptiim stocks, should be budded upon Apric<its, ujiori which 
tfiey will lake very well; and all sorts of IViicl^es which are 
planted upon dry soib, will continue niucli longer, aj»d not 
be so subject to blight, if Ihcy are npoti A]>rieols; bu- it is 
observed, that upon such soil* where IVuclies seldom do 
well, Apricots will thrive exceedingly, wfiich may be owing 
to tlie slrenglli and coinpaetncss of the vessels in flie Apri- 
coU, which render it more capahle of asstnulaling, ordravnng 
its nourislimenl ftom the Plum slock, wliich in dry soils 
aeldoni afford it in great pleniy to the buds; and the Peach¬ 
tree being of a loose and sjrongy nature, is not so capalde 
of draw ing its uouri^htncnl therefrom, which occasions that 
weakness winch is commonly observed in llioae trees when 
planted on a dry soil; therefore it is the common practice 
of the nursery gardeners, to bud the Pliini stock either wilii 
Apricots or some free-growing Peach; and after these have 
grown a year, they bud the tender sorts of Peaches upon 
these shoots: by which method many sorts succeed well, 
which in the common w^ay will not thrive, or scarce keep 
alive; and the gardeners call these Double-vrorked l^eaches* 
The budding and grafting of Cherries upon st^icks of the 
Cornish and Morello Cherry, produces the same effect as 
the Paradise stock upon Apples. Haung provided young 
stocks of all these different sorts, which sjjouid be raised in 
the seminary the preceding year, they must be iransplantcd 
into the nursery in October* If intended for standards, Ihey 
should be planted three feet and a half nr four feet row from 
row, and at a foot and half distance in the row; but if for 
dwarfs, three feet row from row, and one foot in the row, 
will be a sufHcient distance. Tn taking these stocks out of 
I he seed-beds, you must raise I lie ground with a spade, in 
ortler to preserve the roots as entire as possible; then with 
your knife prune off all the very small fibres; and if tlierc 
be any which have a tendency to root dowuriglit, such roots 
should be shortened; having llius prepared the plants, draw 
a line across the ground inlended to be plunted^ and with 
your spade open a trench I hereby exactly straigEit, into 
which place them at the distance before mentioned, selling 
them exactly upright, and then put Ihe earth in close lo 
them, filling up the trench, and with your foot press I he 
earth gently lo the roots of them, observing not to displace 
them so as to make the rows crooked, which will rentier 
tbeui unsightly: these plants should by no means be headed 
or pruned at top, which wdll weaken ihem, and cau^e them 
2Y 
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to produce lateral brancJies, by wi*ioh tl»ey are spoiit^d,. If 
llie winter diould prove very coldj it will be of great service 
to your young slocks, to Jay some mulcli upon the surface 
of the ground near their rooljd, which will prevent tJie frost 
from penetrating the ground, so as to hurt the tender fibres 
which were produced after planting; but you sfiould be 
careful not to let it lie loo thick near the stems of the plants, 
Dor remain too lotjg, lest the moisture should be prevented 
from penetrating to tlie roots of the plants, which it often 
does where there is not due care taken to remove it as sonn 
as the frost is over. In the summer, hoc and destroy the 
weeds, which if permitted to remain in the nursery, will 
greatly weaken and re lard the growth of your stocks; and 
in the succeeding years, dig up the ground every spring 
between the rows, which will loosen it so that tlie fibres 
may easily strike out on each side, and the weeds will 
thereby be destroyed, if any of the stocks have pul forth 
Jateial branches, prune (hem off, thsi they may be encou¬ 
raged to grow uprigEil and smooth. The second year after 
planting, such uf (he stocks as are designed for dwarf trees 
wdll be fit (o bud, but those w hich are designed for standards 
should he suflered to grow six or seven ftet high before they 
arc budded or grafted. Sec fn&culatim and Grafting. The 
slocks which were budded iu summer and have failed* may 
be grafted the following spring; but Peaches and Necta¬ 
rines never lake well from grafts, and should therefore be 
always budded,—^The ground reserved for tlic flower nitisery 
should be well situated to the sun, but defended from strong 
winds by plantations of trees or buildings, and the soil 
should be liglit and dry; which must ahvays be observed, 
especially for bulbous rooted flowers, which are designed to 
be planted ihercin, Uie particulars of which arc eithibitcd 
under the several articles of flowers* In this part of the 
nursery should be planted the oflfsets of ail bulbous rooted 
flowers, where they are to remain until they become blowing 
roots* when they should be removed inlo the pleasure-garden, 
and planted either in beds or borders, according to the good¬ 
ness of the flowers, or the majiagement which they requite* 
Tn this ground also the diflerent sorts of bulbous-rooted 
flowers may be raised from seed, by which means new 
varieties may be obtained ; but most people are discouraged 
from selling about tills work, from the length of lime before 
the seedlings will come to flower: but tiotwitlislandiug this, 
after a person Ifas once begun, and continues sowing every 
year, after the t^arcel first sown has flowered, the regular 
succession of them coming annually to flower will not reader 
lids method so tedious as it at first appeared* The seedling 
Auriculas Polyanthuses, Ranunculuses, Anenionies, Carna* 
lions, &c* should be raised in this nursery, where they should 
be preserved until they Jiave flowered; then mark all that 
are worth trauspianting into the flower-garden^ which should 
be done in their proper seasons; for it is not so well to have 
all these seedling floivers exposed to public view in the flower^ 
garden, because there are a great number of ordinary flowers 
produced among them, which would make but an indiflerent 
appearance in the pleasure-garden*—For a nursery* Dr. Hunter 
recommends a rich, deep, and mould, though the 

trees should afterwards be removed into a poorer soil. Reason, 
says be, teaches that young trees growing luxuriantly and 
freely in a good sol), will form vigorous and liealitiy roots; 
and w'ben they come to be afterwards planted in worse land, 
they will be able from the strength of their constitution to 
feed themselves freely with coarse food* On the contrary, 
young trees raised upon poor lund, by having their vesseds 
contracted, and their outward bark mossy and diseased, will 
be a tong lime, even after being removed to a rich soil, before 


they attain to a vigorous state. Having fixed opODa pr^f^ 
place, of suflicient size for the purpose, fence it mth 
pales, or walls, to keep out cattle, hares, and 
in October or November treuch the land two 
and in spring turn it over again; after which, let 
be laid smooth, and set out into quarters.* A very jtidftjbW 
planter* adds Dr* Hunter, recommended to him tlm follbfdW 
method of uiakiog a seminary or nursery for forest' 

Trench the ground in November eighteen locbea^^ikee^iW 

the soil will admit of it; but where the staple 

otic foot will be suflident, in which case the 

pared off very thin* and laid in the bottom of 

The following year Jet this land be cultivated 

of cabbages. Turnips, or rape, which must be eatweitfVitfiMf 

sheep. After this, a common digging will be suflfretetkl^U^ 

viously to its being formed into beds for the receptSbnidrSlM 

seeds. The urine of sheep is one of the most efaevisMt^ 

manures for all plants raised in a seminary or 

soil of the nursery, according to Mr. Marshall, shtnitid bMMfr 

and deep, and should be prepared by double 

olher meliorations: if not deep and rich by iiature;'%AM|fii 

be made so by art; for if the roots of tender plants-tHMtlM 

a soil they affect, or sufficient room to strike in, thMrMM 

be little hope of their furnishing themselves with 

stock of fibres which is necessary to a good pfatit, iMI 

which it is the principal use of the nursery'lo snpf4y'4lMlfi 

The sittiation of (he nursery is deterroimed by'fher«d)1i'%lr 

by local conveniences: the nearer it is, the more aftt^lidiNrM 

will probably be given it; but the nearer it lies to 

of planlmg, the less carriage will be requisite. Id phflriO^ 

seedlings* layers* and suckers, for the nursery, Mie 

slmuld not be left too long, but trimmed off pretty 

form a snug globular root. By this laeaos tile hefr HWtffs 

wilt be formed immediately round the main robi, 

of course easily be removed with it, without dfsturbid^^Vl^ 

earlh iateiwoven among them* The tops should, id'^Olt 

cases* be trimmed close up to the leader; or, if awlcwdV^^ 

defective, be cut ofl' a little above the root. Various 

are practised for putting in seedlings; by the dthbte, by^tM; 

scoop* by a single ch^^p with tiie spade, by two 

across the other, by square holes made by four chopa'*df tbti 

spade, bringing up (he mould with tlie last, or by 

a method chiefly made use of for quicksets. The 

in putting them in, lies in not cramping the 

roots, but letting them lie free and easy in the mndldi^lftle 

particular mode or iustrumeut to be made use of'd^p^Mar 

jnucli upon the size of the plants (o be put in. ThtSf^tjlb 

determines in a great measure the proper dJstaiHfC bet^iftfb 

the rows, and between plant and plant. The prdpftt^ 

method of cleaning is also a guide to the distance; 

natnral Icndency of the plant itself must also be 

From six to IwrentyTour inches in the rows, with itfteMI^* 

from one to four feet wide, will coinprelieiid the 

variation of distances. Pruning is necessary, to'prerevf Am 

plants from crowding to each other, and to give them 

Shrubs which do not require a stem should be phl&te(f'Mf^ 

quincunx, that tlvey may spread every way; but foKit ifflftl 

oth^r trees require some length of stem* and in giviu|^tfhl^ 

ibis* the leading shoot is more particuturly to be attetta^^. 

If the beads be double, one of the shoots must be"' taktAi 

close cflf; if it he maimed or defective, it nray be 

cut the plant down to the ground, and train a fresh sbbbf; 

or if the head be taken off smc^utfi, immcdiatiely'aboV^''% 

strong side-shoot, this will somelimes outgrow the crodkM^ 

ness, and in a few years become a straight plant* The 'tiilie 

of the plants remaining in the nursery is determined by a 
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I variety of citcunislances; and a seasonable thinning otlen 

t becomes necessary. The general rule for this is to lluti as 

I soon as the lops or roois interfere. In taking up trees or 

t shrubs for the purpose of planting ibem out where they are 

i toslanti, e^'cry root and fibre ought as much as j>ossible to 
I be preserved; and therefore no vioJeiice should be used in 
I this operation. The best way is to dig a trench close by 

j the side of the plant, aod having uiidermined the roots, to 

^ let It fall of itself, or with a very little assistauce, into the 

I trench; if any roots stii) have hold, cut them off with a sliarp 

) iastrumenb so as to jar the main root as little as possible. 

j If the root was properly pruned before planting, it will now 

^ turn out a globular bundle of earth and fibres. When the 

I nursery lies at a distance from the pldutations, ttiucIj depends 

, upon packing Ihe plants judiciously. Valuable plants are 

^ Mat ID pots or baskets; straw however Is used in general, 

I aud will sufficiently protect them from frost and drouglit, 

^ especially if, for the latter purpose, the straw be oceasioually 

I moistened with water. Moss is the most edectual article for 

j keeping the roots moist and supple when removed to a great 

I distance* 

I Having given the opinions of the above able horticulturists, 

^ we shall proceed to detail I he remarks of other emijieut 

I authors, upon ihis important subject; Mr Boutcher stales, 

I that it ia an almost universally received opinion, that irees 

I ought to be raised iu the nursery on a poorer soil than that 

^ to which they are afterwards to be Iransported for good; and 

^ it has becti directed by many of the most respectable authors: 

he himself adhered to it in early life, and it is so seemingly 
, consistent with nature, that he ia not surj>riscd that it has 
been generally followed by yontig planters; at the same lime 
that he cunuot account for those who liavc: had hnig praeiice, 
and much experience, not exposing the fallacies of that syslejn. 
He adds, that he has given some examples* from fre^|Ut'tUly 
repeated experiDicuts, of the ilLeffccts he has fell by ploJiting 
young aod lender seedlings on the poorest soils, and the 
greater success ailending those that are well grown on the 
same or iu similar situaiious* The consequences of raising 
plauis on poor hungry land are no less faial than planting 
seedlings iu such soils, and should be avoided as much as 
possible* In the cufiure of many trees, it is necessary to 
promote their vigorous growth at first, that they may after¬ 
wards become slulely and handsome, wliith can only be 
effected by iheir being early nursed in a generous soil; if 
they are but barely supported fioni infancy uji meagre ground, 
they will never afterwards bectnuc strojig% lliougli removed 
lo that which is rich in feeding. He lias sown the seeds of 
forest frees on the poorest ground, plan led seedlings and 
strong well-nursed trees from five to ten feet iiigh, on the 
same groujad aud ai tlie same time; where the old well culti¬ 
vated plants have frequently made good trees, when the seed¬ 
lings have perished, and, from the sterility and coldness of the 
iou, the seeds Lave not so much as vegetated. In short, the 
t'oota of seedUugs are not so well filled as larger plants, to 
draw sufficieul nourishnieiiE from crude, rank, and unculli- 
yaled soiU; and as he has truly found what he has here said 
in many iustauce^ to be ihe case, it compels him to believe 
that ihe general practice of planting seedlings in poor, and 
large trees, in good land, should be quite reversed. It has 
aUo been stated by others, that almost all writers on agricul¬ 
ture advise the farmer to be very careful to make cJioice ol 
wich ptautfi only as have been raised in a nursery of poor 
toil, and always to reject such as have been reared in a richer 
wil than that in which be has to plant iheu*; because a plant 
which has been reared ijj a barren soil, has been inured from 
Ui infancy to live hardily, and will advatice with a great 


degree of luxuriance, if it be planted in one tliat is better; 
w'ljereas a plant that has been nursed in a fertile soil, and has 
been rushed up to a great size, like an animal lhat has been 
pampered wdth high feeding, and swelled up wiih lilt, will 
iangursli and pine away, if transplanled to a more iiidificrent 
soil. Bui it would he no difficult nialter to shew the fallacy 
of this mode of reasoning, and to point out many errors which 
have crept into almost all scierices, from pursuing sucJi faiici- 
ful analogies between objects so dissimilar ns iJjose men¬ 
tioned in this example. But as this would he a digression, 
it may just be noticed, lhat it could seUlom be attended with 
worse consequences than in the present case, as it leads to a 
ctniciusion directly the reverse of what is warranted by ex- 
perieticf; for it has been found from reiterated experiments, 
that a strong and vigorous ptaiil, lhat has grown up quickly, 
and arrived at a considerahJe magnitude in a very short time* 
never fails to grow belter after traHsplaiiting, than another of 
the same size that is older and more stinted in ih growth, 
whether the soil in which they are planlfd he rich or poor; 
so lhat instead of recoin mending a poor hungry soil for a 
nursery, it would perhaps be the best in all cases to set apart 
Itir this purpose the richest and most fertile spot that could 
he fontul ; and in the choice of plants, always to prefer the 
youngest aud most lieallhy* to such as are older, if of an equal 
size: lids is given as the result of much ex])erieDce in lids 
business. And this practical planter suggests, lhat so much 
has been said concerning llie question, whether a nursery 
should he on a soil aud in a situation corresponding to those 
on wliich the trees are uliimately to he placed, that he should 
deem it unpaidojiable lo dismiss the subject iu silence. He 
briedy delivers tiis own opinion, so lliat the reader may apply 
or reject what agrees wiiij Ids persoual exfierience. His tir&i 
remark is, that experience had convinced fdm that it is only 
fonui extensive planting* lliiit Ihe Jinrscry can be hud recourse 
to; in otijcr cases, it is iio saving for a gcutlcniaii lo rear a 
ijuisery. lie confines him seif to the nursing of seedlings only 
on lire aanie principle; and from iudispuiahle i^roofs demon- 
St ruled, both by himself, and olliers who liave hud much expe- 
rince* and made impartial Trials how far it might be to a geiiile- 
mail's udvajilagc lo tear his ovm nursery from seed—'ids trials 
pro VI d illo be unprofitable, and attended wilji considerable 
perplexity; which is not ul all surprising when we reflect on 
tile multiplicity uf business at that season most critical for 
ensuring success In this braiich. If the soil and si 1 nation 
vvheieoii the trees are uitimateiy to remain he good, or iicarly 
resemble iJtat which we are about to describe; then, if all 
other circumsfancefe concur, he conceives the trees ought to 
be nursed ou llie spot; but for no oilier reason, lliaii that jl 
is less expensive to carry lo a distance, seedling, liiau trans- 
pluiucd trees. But it tlje soil whereon tlie trees arc to he 
planted be bad, or essentially difiereiil from that we are about 
to describe, and if the situ a lion he bleak, and exposed to 
violent winds* ilien be should conceive the iiilempi to rear 
nursery plantii, clean* healthy* and well rooted, opposed to 
common sense. Afier stating that great eaieand attention 
are necessary in rearing young plan Is, and lliat some are 
raised with more difficulty thim others; it is asked, are the 
a^h, the beech* the birclj, the elm, the larch, and tbeoak^ 
reared in infancy with equal ease ? Do they not, if properly 
treated, all fionrish equally afterwards, on the mountain and 
in the vale; where soil is hardly found, and where it is found 
in abundance ? Do we sow seed in sand, gravel, clay, the 
crevice of a rock, on the bleak top of a mountain, or rn a 
fertile vale, wilfi equal expectation of seeing it rise a good 
plant?— SgiL That whietk Mr. Nieol supposes to brf best 
suited for this purpose, is a loiini of a middling texture, rather 
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inclining neither ricli nor poor^ from eighteen lo 

tweniyTour inches in depth, lying ou a free porous substra¬ 
tum^ as il*is will be found more generaJiy congenial lo the 
nature of the different forest trees than any other soil. But 
there is no general rule without esception: if tliere be a 
diversity of soils, and if they do not l«o nearly approach tfie 
cjitremes of meagre sterility and excessive fertility, so much 
the better; since all the hiud do not exactly llirivein the same 
soil, and an opportunity would thereby be afforded of 
placirkg each in that congenial to its nature. The site 
should be neither high nor low^ sheltered nor exposed, 
in any extreme, for the same reason^ which is that tl jnay tbe 
more generally answer all purposes. For a nurs»^ry of this 
description^ nolhing can be more eligible tiian the spot 
which may occasionally be occupied as a kitchen garden. 
The pulverization and mellowness afforded by the previous 
growth of various culinary crops, bring tbe land into the most 
suitable state for the raising of young trees, and at the same 
time clear it most edectually from vermin, such as the grub 
and insect* In all cases it will be advisable lo treuch the 
ground to its full depth, in preparing it for a nursery; and if 
necessary, to give it a dressing with lime, marl, dung, in 
compost. Other manure should never be applied to nursery 
ground at the time of cropping with timber-trees. But at the 
time of cropping with esculents, manure, either simple or in a 
compost, may be applied, as convenience, or tlte nature of the 
crop in question, shall determine. But that the trees should 
immediately follow a manured culiuary crop, is the best of 
all methods; as in that case no manure would be required 
for the timber crop. He has known an instance where a 
field was taken in for a nursery, from an old pasture of 
rough sward, and in which myriads of the grub-woroi, 
slug^ &c. bad found an asylum. Jt was conceived that by 
sublrencUing, or deeply digging it, the land might be effec¬ 
tually cleaned; and accordingly llie field was planted with 
nursery plants, without any preparatory crop of grain, &c. 
Bui the result was^ that most of the firs, the larches, the 
elms, the beeches, became a prey to the vermin in the 
ensuing season; and their stems were found peeled entirely 
round, about an inch under the surface. For this renson it 
becomes a mailer of caution, (hat a like misfortune be 
avoided, to take a crop or crops of grain, potatoes, turnips, &c. 
in order thoroughly to cleanse the soil of those noxious veruiru, 
before venturing in it the more valuable crop of ibe nursery* 
But, ilk respect to the proper rotation, much must he left io 
thejudgment of the operator and existing circumsianceN. The 
following example is given, on the supposition tiiat it a>ay be 
applied, or partly rejected, according to the exigency of ihe 
case: 1st* Vegetables with manure; W'inter falioiv. 2nd. 
Evergreen and resinous trees without manure. 3rd. Sub- 
trenched; deciduous trees, resinous trees without manure. 
4th* Potatoes or turnips with manure, olh. Evergreen and 
resinous trees, as before. However, for tlie extensive plan¬ 
tations of the Duke of Forllaiid in Nottinghamshire, where 
the ioil is of a light sandy kind, some well-situated valley 
is usually chosen, as near the centre of the intended planta¬ 
tions as possible, for the purpose of a nursery. If this valley 
be surrounded with hills od all sides but the souths so much 
the better. A piece of ground, consisting of as nkany acres 
as is convenient for the purpose, is fenced about in such a 
manner as to keep out all noxious animals. At each end of 
the unrsery, large boarded gates are fixed, and also a road 
made down the middle wide enough to admit carriages to 
go through, which is found to be very convenient for remov- 
ing yuting trees from I hence lo the plautations. After the 
fence is completed, tbe groupd op each side of the road is 


trenched about twenty inches deep, which may be don^^lbr 
about £3 YOs. or £4 an acre, and should be perforosed’iti: 
the s)inng wheu the planting season is over. If after 
treuebiug two or three chaldrons of lime be laid on ati 
the land wilLpnxIuce an excellent crop either of 
luvnip^, which being eaten off by sheep in the attHianr,'Will 
make the land in fine order for aill sorts of tree seeds 
as the oak is the sort of tree generally cultivated, this is tlitf 
method pursued in raising and managing that most Tftliublfe' 
species*— Culture. As soon as the acorns fall, after being- 
provided with a good cjuantity, sow them m tbe foltowihfr 
manner: Draw drills wiib a hoe in the same maDner uv 
practised for pease, and sow the acorns therein so thiefa^as 
nearly to touch each other, leaving the space of one 
betweeu row and row, and between every fifth row tfaei space 
of two feet for the alleys. While the acorns are in the 
ground, great care must be taken to keep them free -froiif 
vermin, which would very often make great havoc ainbag' 
the beds, if not timely prevented ; and this caution applks 
to most other sorts of tree seeds* As soon as the seed^ 
lings appear, the beds slimild be weeded, which should be 
often repeated, until they want tbiuning; and as tbe plants 
frequently grow more iu one wet season where the soU-isT 
tolerably good, than in two dry ones where (the soil is pooiv 
the time for doing this is best ascertained by observing 
when the tops of tlic rows meet; which is donct when tbat 
is the case, by taking away one row on each side tbe middle-i 
most, which leaves Ihe remaining three rows the same dis-^ 
tance apart as the breadth of the alleys* la taking up these 
rows, the ucrkniaii ought lo be careful neither to injureThe 
plants removed, nor those left on each side* The rest of 
the young oaks being now left in rows at two feet apart; 
let them again stand till the tops meet; then take up every 
other row, aud leave the rest in rows four feet asunder, till 
they arrive to the height of about five feet; which is full as 
large a size as can be wished to be planted* lo taking np 
the two last sizes, the methnd is to dig a trench at Ihe end 
of each row full two feet deep; then undermine the plants^- 
and let them fall into the trench with their roots entire; tbe 
same mode is necessary with the other sorts of trees, veiy 
much of their future success depending on the puint of tbeit 
being well taken up. But Mr^ Nicol does not nurse treea 
in general more than two seasons, as they are either one or 
two years in Ihe seminary, according to their kinds, befonr 
they come under view; and as the after treatment for many 
hinds is tlie same, for the sake of brevity be classes such-as 
with propriety may be classed together, and whose cultuie 
in Ihe nursery is similar, particularly those only tbat are bf^ 
the greatest importance, and whose treatment is materially 
different. He advises that the alder and the birch should 
remain two years iti the seminary, and then be removed info 
nursery rows. The richest and cimicest ground in the^ 
nursery, provided it be of such soil and in sucb situation- 
as is described above, should be allotted for them. They 
are to be planted in tines twelve inches asuuder, and abdut^ 
four inches in line. The roois of the alders may be trimmed 
a little with the knife. The birches must nut be touched. 
And he adds, that whether plants should be put iu with the 
spade or setting-stick, is h question frequently agitatedv 
He is of opinion, it is a matter of tittle importance to plants 
of this age which method is practised, provided either be 
well performed* The size of the roots should determine; 
for it would certainly be improper to force a large root into 
a small hole, to the evident detriment of the plant,.by its 
roots and fibres being bundled together in a mass, without 
the interventioii of mould* It is equally invpropcr to forced 
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a piaot idtoa slit or gaah, the sides of wliicfa, by the operation 
of making it, are hardened, and rendered impenetrable, in 
a great measure, by the tender fibrils, fora time, until rain 
and the inDueuee of the weather soften them. He lUcrefore, 
fb]* the better performance of both methods, ivould advise: 
IsU for dibbling; that the ground be well broke in the ope- 
fation of digging or tTenching; that whatever is dug be also 
planted the same day; that it neither be dug nor planted 
in too wet nor too dry a state; that the hole be made large 
or loose by a twitch of the hand; that the plant be Just suf- 
iiciently fastened to keep it in proper posiliou; and that at 
the end of each day's work, the whole be levelled, and the 
eartli dosed to the stems with a short-beaded rake: 2nd. for 
Isying in with the spade; that (instead of digging over the 
ground first, and then placting in a slit or gash, whereby 
the sides of the slit are hardened, and the roots crowded 
in,) tiic digging and pianfing be both carried on together; 
that 19, turn one furrow farther than where the row is to be 
placed, cut perpeadicularly by the line ; place in the plants; 
turn another furrow to their roots; turn a second, or if nccet- 
ssty a third furrow; cut and place as before, &c.; treading 
none, but smoothing all with the rake. Farther, the Ash, 
aod mountam sort, should also remain two years in I be semi¬ 
nary. Tbe poorest soil in the nursery should be their por¬ 
tion, reaerving better for the kinds to follow. They should 
also b€ planted in lines twelve inches asunder, and four in 
Ime; the roots of both being moderaiely irimmed wiili (lie 
knife. The Beech and the Oak arc to remain two years in the 
Setninary, and should be planted, in good snii, in lines fifteen 
inches apart, and five or six in luie. TJteir roots uiigbt on 
m account to be trimmed at this lime; otherwise not one 
half of the plants will strike. They should reuiatii for two 
seasons in this situation ; at the end of the first, lei (heir 
lap -roots be cut at the depth of six inches below the surfiicc, 
a person cutting on each side the row with a spade sfiarpened 
on purpose, so as to eftectually cut the tap-root of each 
plant, with as liitle injury to tbc tipper part as poi^sihle, 
then pointing up the intervals of the rows, levelling all the 
stems of the plants. It is supposed, tliat at the end of the 
second season the, plants will have made fibrous roots, aud 
be fit for retnoval to almost any situation. But if fi^r auy 
particular purpose it be necessary to nurse them longer, in 
that case they should be iransplanicd next season into fresli 
nursery rows; allowing them a little more room, and sJiort- 
eniDg all mots wbich have a teudency downwards. 'Fhe 
common Cbesnut, and also the Horse-chesnut, should also 
stand two years in the seminary, aud any part of the nursery 
wiU stilt iheoi. They should then be planted in lines fifteen 
inches apart, and four or five in line. Their roots may be 
gently pruned. They should stand two or three seasons, 
accordiDg to llieir progress in this situation* Being chieliy 
ornamental plants, and designed for the less untoward situa¬ 
tions, they are frequently required of larger i^i^e. If so, at 
the end of the second season they should be moved, and 
planted into rows eighteen or twenty inches apart, and eight 
or nine inches in line; previously shurtcniitg ull the roots 
that tend downwards, and tappiog, as advised above for beech 
aud oaks. But the Elm, the Hornbeam, an<l the Sycamore, 
are sometlines removed from the seminary at one, ami some¬ 
times at two years old ; be prefers the latter, planting them 
in lines twelve inches apart, and four in line, aud pruning 
the roots if required. At the end of the second season, they 
will be fit for removal to any situation where soil to the 
depth of four inches is found; but if iuletided for more 
barren sites, they j»hou)d be removed at the end of the first 
year. In respect to the X^arch, it should never remaiu more 
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than oue season iu the seminary^ Mr, Nicol is convinced of 
this* front having made a variety of expeiinicnU for ascer- 
laiuing the quickest and most advantageona inetlioda of rear¬ 
ing this useful tree* The result of experiment has proved to 
Ills entire aatisfaction, that a heal I by seedling of one year, 
nursed iu moderately good soil, having a suificieucy of room, 
and kept properly clean of weeds, will in any soil or situation 
wherein it may afterwards be placed, outgrow another of 
any age within tjre seventh year after traiispianting. He has 
planted many of this description, and within that period has 
measured them fifteen feet in height; while those on the 
same spot, ptiinied tbe sanie day, and which were some two, 
some three years nursed, did not measure above twelve feet, 
nor were they so straight and beautifully furined* With 
regard to the Scotch Fir, and the Weymouth Pine, tlie former^ 
unless for the purpose of decoration, or where it is wanted 
for variety, is never nursed, but taken from I lie seminary at 
two years ohi, and then phiiiteci out for good. Mr. Nicol 
approves of this practice, provided ilie plants stand thin in 
the seminary: but otherwise they should be nursed one ^ear 
in row's a foot asunder, and an inch in line. If tFiey are 
required of a larger si^se, tliej sliould be removed from this 
into other nursery lines, at twelve or fifleeii inches apart, 
and four or five in line, according to the time they are to 
remain tliere, wliich however should not be longer than two 
years for any purpose whatever. Tbe Weymouth Pine 
sliould also stand two years in the semiudvy, and then be 
nursed two or three years in the rows, according to tbe 
purpose intentied, or the quality and depth of soil wJierciu 
it is to be afterwards phinted. In either ease, fiftceii inches 
between the lines would have been sufficient; and if they 
are to remain I wo years, four in line; but if tlirce, five or six. 
The lap-rools of the secdbngs of either may be shortenetE a 
lillle; but at the second, or any subsequent removal, tlieir 
roots must not be loiicbed* But the conunon or Norw'ay 
Spruce should be removed bom the seminary at two yems 
old, and nursed in lines twidve inches aparl^ and (Ijree in 
line, for two seasons; at tlie end of which, remove iJiem 
into otlier lines fifteen iuclies apart, and four or five in line; 
there to reiimiu oue, or at must two years, in proportion to 
their progress, or tlie soil they are planted in. If they are 
intended for any barren sites, phnts umsed for two seasons 
only are preferred, Tbe roots of lliis plant should not be 
pruned at any lime, if it can be avoidetl; nor indeed 
should any of the resinous tribes, except a small piece of 
tile tap-root of seedliug Infants. The AiuerLcan Spruce and 
the Silver Fir, are also to be taken from the seniiaary at the 
end of llie second year, aud planted in lines twelve inches 
apart, aud four in line; nursing them there for two seasons, 
and tlieo removing them into other lines, eighteen inches 
apart, and six in line, there to remain for one or two seasons 
more, according to circumstances. Longer they sllo^^ld Dot 
be nursed, if they be intended for bleak exposures and 
barren soil, they should be removed thereto at.tbe end of 
the \wo first seasons of nursing, if possible. In regard to 
the Quick or White Thorn, which is a most useful pUnl, it 
may rcnialu either one or two iicasous in the seininary, 
according lo the progress it may have made; then planting 
in lines twelve inches apart, and two in liire; at the end of 
one season, removing the pbiils info olher lines, tivelva 
inches apart and four in line. The roots may be gimtly 
pruned. It is observed that ilie reason of removing them at 
tile end of the first year, is to encourage the progress of 
their fibrous roots. At tlie end of the second, they wilJ be 
fit for hedging in any situation whatever; nor will plants of 
any age or ai^e outgrow' them witblD the third year, if thev 
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are properly weeded and kept clean after tfiat period,— 
Season of Planting. For the deciduous kinds, from the 
middle of February to the middle of March is considered 
tlie most elif^ible season j and for the evergreens, froin the 
middle of July to the middle of August; taking advantage 
of wet or eloudy weiitber, and frequently watering in hot 
dry weather, till the plants hare struck root perfectly. The 
plants of all descrijvtiahs should he carefully kept clean from 
weeds in the summer niontfts; and the interstices of all the 
rows, which stand over a year, he pointed in with a narrow 
spade, in any of the winter monlhs, taking care not to injure 
the roots of ihe plants in the operation. With respect to 
pruning, the evergreens must not be touched, unless they 
put forth rival steins or leaders; in which case the weakest 
must be displaced. The larch is to he treated in the same 
inaoner, All branches of the deciduous kinds, which 
$ecm to rival the stem In size, or take upon them the office 
of leaders, are to be cut clean off hy Ibe bole with a sharp 
knife. This is the general management w'hich is ueceaaary 
to be noticed here. See Plaint in g. 

Nul, Pladdert See Staph_ylfi:a, 

Nutf Cashew» See Anaoardium^ 

Nult Cocoa. See Cocos. 

Nutf JEarih. See Amchh. 

iVuL Malabar, See Jnstma Adkatoda* 

Nutmeg T^’Cef* See M^rhiica* 

JVw/, Physic^ See Jatrophu. 

Nut^ Common HaztL See Coryius* 

Nut^ Poison. See Strycknos. 

A'm/, WalL See Juglam* 

Nux, See Juglans. 

Nux Vomica. See Strychnos. 

Nyctanlhes : a genua of the class Diandria, order Mono- 
gynm,— Genertc Character* Culix: perianth one- 
leafed, tubular, truncate, quite entire, permanent* Coroiln: 
one-petalled, salver-shaped: tube cylindric* the length of the 
calis; border live-parted, spreading, with the lobes two 
Jobed, Stamma: fllamenta two, in ilie middle of the tube, 
very ahott ; anlherse oblong, the length of the lube* PUtif: 
germen superior, subovate; style tiliform, the length of ihe 
tube; stigmas two, acute. Pericarp capsule obovate, com¬ 
pressed, With an eniarginated dagger-point, coriaceous, two- 
celled, bipurlile; cells paralle!, appressed, valveless, Seeds: 
solitary, obovate, convex on one side, flat on the other, 
fastened to the hot lorn of the cell* OAserue* Tiie corolla 
appears for the most part to be five parted, but it is some- 
fimes six or seven parted, and Llnneus observed it to be 
four-parted. Essential Chaeactek. Corolla; salver- 
sbaped, with truncated segments. Capsule; two-celled, 

margined. Seeds: solitary.--The plants of this genus, 

(which really belong to the genus JasminuMy) may be culti- 
yiled in the same manner as Samhm^ to which 

the reader is referred*-The species are, 

1, Nycianthes Arhortristis; Square-stalked NyctanihtJt. 
Stem four-cornered ; leaves ovate-^ucuminafe; pericarp mem¬ 
branaceous, compressed; bmnclies four-cornered*—Native 
of the East Indies* 

2, Nyctaothes Undulata; Wavedemed Nyefanthes, Leaves 
ovate-Ucuminate, waved ; branches round. This shrub attains 
to the height of a man. The young shoots are hairy; flowers 
whire, three or five together; fruit superior, smooth, and 
black, like a small cherry, with a thin skin, and a soft, dark, 
red, sweetish pulp, containing a round hairy seed,—Native 
of the East Indies, where it ia much cultivated on account 
of the sweetness of the flowers, which are worn by the 
females to ornament their hair. 


3* Nyctanthca Hirsuta; Hairy NyetarUhes. Petiole and 
peduncles villose. This is a tall tree, with a thick trunk of 
a close white w'ood, covered with a dark purple, smooth, 
inodorous, insipid bark; leaves opposite, decussated, tcur 
Dunate, soft, smooth, shining, dark green above^ on round, 
rufous, lanuginous petioles; flowers cm the more tender 
brunches, on long, rufous, lanuginous peduncles, froun tbc 
axils of the leaves three or four or more together, white, smeil- 
iug very sweet, opening during the night, and fading at suar 
rise*“Native of the East Indies and China. 

4. Nyctanthes Angustjfolia; Narrowdemed NyctanthsB. 
Leaves obtuse-lanceolate, and ovate. This species ia comp 
pared wilh the Jasmimim Sambac by Rhecde. Jt baa a very 
tine smell, and flowers in June and July.—Native of Mala¬ 
bar, where it is found in a sandy soil about Cranganoor, 
Catoor, &c. 

5. Nyclanthes Elongata; Longd-caved Nyctaniketm Leaves 
cordate, laneeolate-ovale, elongated and smaller bratiebea; 
round.—Native of the East Jndiea. 

6* Nyctanthes Viminea. Branches round, elongated; 
leaves ovate-acumiuate; peduncles axillary, ODe-ffoweied; 
Cermiuatmg ones three flowered. This shrub has weak, 
smooth, oster-like branches. The flowers are white, double, 
lerintnating, one or tivo together, three times as large as 
those of the Saiubac, handsomer, but not so fragianL— 
Native of China and Cociiio-china. 

1, Nyctanthes Pubescens. Brunches round, hirsute; leaves 
cordate, pubescenl on both sides; flowers in bundles at the 
cads of the branches.—Native of fhc East Indies. 

ISymph^ea ; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gyuia, —Generic Character* perianth inferior, 

four, or five, or six, large, coloured above, permanent, 
CoroUti: pcials niiiiierous, often fiOeen, placed on the side 
of the genuen, in more thmi one row. Stomina: tilamenti 
mmit-rouii, ofieii seventy, flat, curved* blunt, short; anthers 
oblong, fusteued lo the margin of the hlainenta. Pistil: 
geimcu ovale, larfje; sl\lc none; stigma orbiculate, flat, 
pc lute sessile, rayed, creuaU at the edge, penuaueiiL J°€ri- 
carp: berry hard, ovate, fleshy, rude, narrowed at the neck. 
Clowned at the top, many-celied, (cells troiii ten fifteen,) Bill 
of pulp. Seeds: very many, roundish, The 

second species differs from the I'est in having a five-leaved 
calix, wilh rouiidisli Ivatteta, and tiie pelala very small* The 
sixth species has the pericarp turbinate, truncate, wilb one 
seed in each cellj the cells opening by their proper holes 
along the disk. Essential Chauactee. Cati^ : 
five, or six Itaved, C&roUa: maiiy-peialled; berry many, 
celled, truncated* These are herbaceous pereimhii plants^ 
with long tuberous roots; leaves alternate, on a very long 
petiolcf half shemlliiug, below floating; peduncles long, naked 
like scapes, one flowered; flowers large, emerging; ge^rmeja 
and stigma approaching to the Poppy.-The species are, 

1* NyiiiphaEu Adveiia; Three-coloured Water lAly,, Leaves 
cordate, quite entire; Jobes divaricate; calls six4eav«d. 
Longer than the petals; petioles half raund, cammaaly erected 
above the water. It flowers in July.—Native of North 
America* 

2* NyniphM Lutea; Yellow Leaves cor* 

date-entire; lobes approximating; calis five4eaved* longer 
than the petals. The leaves are anioolh, plane, except that 
they turn up a little at the edge to keep off the water, tough 
and pliant, ten or twelve inches in diameter, floating, ovate^ 
or nearly orbicular, briglit green above, paler underneatbj 
with branched raised nerves or veins; petioles smooth^ three* 
sided, their length depending on the depth of water* The 
case is the same with the peduncle, which always elevates 
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tk flower above Ibe mter; but after it la iiiipregDaled^ the 
ue^B 9 re ripeaed under water, and fall into the muti at 
bottom to produce new plants. The peduncles are round, 
fucculenl, and one-fliowered, flowers an inch and Italf in 
dianieter* having a vinous smell. Linneus intorms us that 
iwine are fond both of the leaves and root nf this plant: 
but that horses, cattle, sheep, and goats, refuse it: he 
uscrtfl, that crickets are driven out of houses by the smoke 
io burning U, and that both they and cockroaches are 
destroyed by the roots rubbed or bruised with milk. Ray 
observes, that the flowers smell like brandy; and Dr. Wiiliev- 
iDg remarks, that an infusion of a pound of the fre^li root 
ia a gallon of water, taken in the dose of a pint night and 
morEuug, cured a leprous eruption of the arm. The Ger- 
iDans have a variety of names for this plant, such as dit 
Gelb§ Se^blumCt Geibe S^erose^ Geibe Piumptn^ Gtfbfi Mum- 
wfh»| &€•; tbe Dutch call it, Geeh Plompen; the Danes, 
Aoikandel, SoebiamsteTf and Haarrod; the Swedes, Nuck- 
biad^ the Smolanders, Si<dfon; the French, itf Nmup/tar 
J^nc; the Italians^ N^nu/uro Gialio, Nhifoa Giallfi; the 
Spaniards, Nenuphar AmarUia, Escudete; and the Fortu- 
gwese, Npmphea Amarelia, Go/Jiab .—It is a native of most 
parts of Europe, in slow rivers, pools, and ditches; flower¬ 
ing in July and August, Kalrn observed the same species 
in Canada, with a flower hardly so large as the Caff ha palns- 
tm. The beat method of propagatiog this aud the next 
species is, to procure some of their seed-vessels just as they 
am ripe and ready to open, and to throw them into cauah 
or large ditches of atandmg water, where the seeds will sink 
to the bottom, and the following s^pring the plants will 
appear floating upon the surface of the water* When ibey 
are once fixed to the place, they will inuhiply exceedingly, 
ao aa to cover tbe whole surface of the water iu a few years* 
They may also be cultivated in large troughs oi cisterns of 
VEter, having earth at the boltotu, and will flourish very 
well in them, annually producing a great quantity of 
flowers. 

3. Nymphiea Alba; fVhiie Water Lil^. Leaves cordate, 
quite entire; lobe imbricate, rounded; calix four-leaved; 
root tuberous, frequently the si5:e of the hunuin arm. creep- 
far and wide, and deep in the mud* The whole plant 
w larger in all its parts than the preceding; flowers large, 
beinglofuetioies six inches in diameter, and double; petals 
white, from sixteen to twenty or twenty-four iu number, in 
two or three rows, wider than tlie leaves of tlie calix, and 
more ovate. According to Linucus. the flower raises itself 
out of the water, and expands about .'teven o’clock in the 
morDiug, and closes again, reposing upon the surface about 
four in ifie evening. The roots have an astringent bitter 
tasr«| they are used in Ireland, in the Highlands of Scotland, 
in the Ulat|ds of Jura, &c. to dye a dark brown or chesuut 
colour* Sw ine are said to eat it; goats not to l>e fond of it; 
cows and horses to refuse it.—Thia plant is a native of most 
parts of Europe, in slow streams, pools, and ditciiea. flow- 
ering^in July it ad August* Both it and the preceding are 
Med IVateman or Candcck, and Wiit&'soekM, in some coiin- 
tUs of England, The Germans call it die Seebiunte 

Of Serose, &c,; the Dutch, Witte Ptump en, and IVateroos, 
&C.; the Danes Aekande, SaeblomMler^ the Swedes, 

Sjobhd; tbe French, (e Nenuphar Mianc, his d' Etang^; the 
Italians ; the Spaniards TVin/eri Eiunca; the 

Portuguese, Npmpkea Branca: and the Russians, Wodanoi 
Lefri, &c* For its propagation, Ac, see Ibe preceding 
species. 

4* Nytnpliaca Odorata; Sweet-smeilin^ Water hilp^ Leaves 
cordate, entire, emarginate; lobes divaricating, with an ob¬ 
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tuse point; calix four-leaved. It flowers in July.—^Nutivc 
of North America and the eastern parU of Siberia. 

5. Nymphaea Lotus; Egyptian Water Liip. Leaves cor¬ 
date, toothed. This reseiubles our common white species 
very much in the foriii of tbe flower and leaves, hut the latter 
are toothed about the t'dge.—-It is a native of the hot parts 
of the East Indies^ Africa, and America- It is very com moil 
in ponds, lakes, and rivers, in Jamaica; and grow.s in vast 
quantities in the plains of Lower Egypt, nrai Cairo, while 
those parts arc under water. It flowers there about the mid¬ 
dle of September, and ripens towards the end of Ocrober. 
The Arabians call it Nuphar. The anckjit Egyptians made 
a bread of the seed of This plant dried and ground. 

(i. Nymphaea Naluiiibo; Peilated iVater hil^. Leaves 
peltate, entire all rouud; root horizontal, loug, creeping, 
consisting of joints linked together, ovate-obiong, while, 
fleshy, esculent, tubular witbiJi; petioles erect, very straight, 
rouud, hispid, or muricatedj thicker below, attenualed above; 
peduncle the thickness of a finger below, attenuated above, 
spongy, iniiricated, one-flowered; flower as large ai the palm 
of the band, or larger, purple. This plant is the connecting 
link between the monocotyledouous and dicotyledonous 
plants; for by the Btriicture of the seed it appears to belong 
to the latter, but in reality it ranks wdih tbe former, 
for it coustantiy puts forlli one leaf only itt genEination, and 
does not produce a second until tbe first is entirely unfolded 
above water : Ibis Goerttier found to be the case vvilli more 
than fifly nuts which he received from Lerchc*—^Tlns plant 
is a u;itivo of both tbe East and West Indies, China, Cochin- 
china. Japan, Persia, and some parts of the Russian cjiipire. 
Brow^nesays it is |netty coinnioa in Ihe lagoons beyond the 
feriy in Jamaica, Init not in the deeper waters. Thunberg 
informs us that it is considered as a sacred plant in Japai^ 
and pleasing to their deities, and that the images of their 
idols were ofien seen sitting on its large leaves* The long 
stalks are eaten among other pot-herbs* It difl'ers from tbe 
Egyptian Lotus in having entire (bin leaves, with the petiole 
and peduikcle rugged* Loureiro relates, that it abounds in 
muddy luiirshes, and ia cultivated iti large handsome pots in 
the gardens and bouses of the mandarines; that there is a 
variety with the flower of a pure white, and another with a 
very beautiful luxuriant flower, having aljout otie hundred 
large petals, while or rose-coloured* Bolh root and seeds 
are esculent, sapid, and wholesome, They are accounted 
cooling and atrengtheniug, and to be of service iu extreme 
thirst, diarrijffia, tenesmus, vomiting* and too great internal 
beat. In China it ia called Lien-wha; and the seeds and 
slices of the hairy root, with the kernels of apricots and 
walnuts, and alternate layers of ice, were frequently pre^ 
senled to the British ambassador and his suite, at breakfasts 
given by some of Ike principal mandariite^. The Chinese 
have always lieid lliisplaut in such liigh value, that at length 
they regarded it as sacred. Thai character, however, has 
not iimiied it to merely ornamental purposes: for tbe roots 
are not only served up in sunuuer with ice, but they are also 
laid up in salt and vinegar for tbe winter* The seeds are 
iO me what of tbe term and size of an acorn, and of a taste 
more delicate than that of almonds* Tbe ponds are gene¬ 
rally covered wntli it, and exhibit a very beautiful ajqjearance 
when it is in flovver; and Uie flowers are no less fragrant 
than handsome* Sir George Staunton remarks, that the leaf, 
besides its conimoji uses, has from its structnre, grow-ing 
entirely round llie stalk, (he advantage of defending tbe 
flower and fruit, growing from its centre, from any contact 
with the water, whicli might injure them* He also observes, 
that the atem never fails to ascend in the water, from what- 
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ever deptb^ unless in case of a sudden iriundat[uD> until it 
attains the surface, where its leaf expands, rests, and swims 
upon it, and sometimes rises above Though it is so dtOi- 
GuJt to rear ihis^ plant in England, it bears the rigorous cold 
of a Pekin winter. The Tree Lotus must not be coikfounded 
with the Nymph^a. Mungo Park, iu his extensive peregrina¬ 
tions in Africa, discovered it to abound in all the countries 
be traversed, but Nourishing most in u sandy soil* It is rather 
a thorny sbnib than a tree* The fruit is a small farinaceous 
berry, which being pounded and dried in the sun, is made 
into excellent cakes, resembling, in colour and flavour, the 
sweetest gingerbread. Theophrastus describes the Lotus 
tree, as something less than a pear-tree. The classic poets 
represent it as an aquatic tree. Ovid. ix. L 96. calls it, 
Aquatica Lotus; and Martial, lib- iv. Ep. 13. says, 

Nec plus Lotos liitora mytttis amat, 

Virgil joins it with the Willow; and as a most deliciously 
sweet liquor is prepared from the fruit, it is probably that 
beverage that produced such extraordinary effects upon the 
companions of Ulysses. 

N^ssa; a genus of the class Polygaroia, order Dicecia.— 
Gjenesiic Chakactek^ Male , Cijf/j; perianth five*parted, 
spreading, with a plain bottom. Corolla: none. Stamiua: 
filamenta ten; awbsbaped, shorter than the calix; antherEe 
twin, the length of the filamenla. Hermaphrodite. Caltjc: 
perianth as in the male; silting on the germen. Corolla: 
none. Stamina: filamenta five, awhshaped, erect; anther® 
simple. Pistil: germen ovate, inferior; style awlsliaped, 
curved inwards, longer than the stamina; stigma acute. Pm- 
carp: drupe. Seed: nut oval, acute, scored with longitudinal 
grooves, angular, irregular. Essential Character. 
Calix! tive-parted. Corolla: none. Male: stamina fen. /Jer* 
maphrodite. Stamina: Avo. Pisii7; one. Prwpe; inferior* — 
TJiese plants may be propagated by seeds procured from the 
places where they grow naturally, and put into the ground as 
soon as they arrive, for they always lie a year before they come 
up. Sow them in pots filled with a fight loamy earlli, placing 
them where they may have only the morniog sun; during the 
first summer the pots must be kept clean from weeds, and in 
dry weather duly watered. In autumn, pluuge the pots into 
the ground; and if the winter should prove severe, cover them 
with old tan, peasediaulm, or other light covering; the follow¬ 
ing spring, plunge them into a moderate hot-bed, hooped over 
and covered with mats, observing constantly to keep the 
earth moist. TJiis will bring up tb^plants by the beginning 
of May. They must be gradually hardened, to bear the open 
air; during the following summer, plunge the pots again into 
an east border, and duly water them in dry weather. In 
autumn remove them into a frame, where they may be screened 
from frost, but in mild weather exposed to the air. The 
spring following, before the plants begin to shoot, part them 
carefully, and plant each in a small pot filled with loamy 
earth, and if they are plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it will 
accelerate their putting forth new roots; then they may be 
plunged into an east border, and In winter sheltered again 
under a frame. The spring following, such plants as liave 
made the greatest progress, may be planted in a loamy soil. 


lu a sheltered situation, where they will endure the cold of 
this ciimate; but unless the ground be moist, they make Tety 
little progress,-The species are, 

1. Nyssa Integrifolia; Mountain Tvpelo, or &«ir GtAm^ 

Leaves quite entire; nuts roundish, striated. This tree liicff 
with a strong upright trunk to the height of thirty or fbny 
feet, and soiuetiuies nearly two feet in diameter; sendiAgM 
many horizontal, and often depending, braDChes-. The timber 
of this tree is close-grained and curied, so as not to be split 
or parted; and therefore much used for hubs of wheels of 
carriages.—Native of Pennsylvania. . j 

2. Nyssa DenticuJata; fVater Tupelo^ Leaves remotely-i 
(oothed; nuts oblong, grooved, somewhat wrinkled^ This 
tree rises with a strong upright trunk to the height of eighty 
or a hundred feet, dividing into many branches towards the 
top. The berries are near the size aud shape of sinali oliveflj 
aikd preserved in the same manner by the French inhabltanta- 
upon the Mississippi, where it greatly abounds, and is ^led 
the Olive-tree. The timber is white and soft when unm^ 
soned, but light and compact when dry, which renders it very 
proper for making trays, bowls &c. * It grows naturvlly ia 
wet swamps, or near large rivers, in Carolina and flonda. 
There is a species called the Lime-tree, which is described 
as singularly beautiful, growing naturally in water, m the 
southern states of America, and rising to the height of about 
thirty feet. Mr. Bartram inforons us, that he saw large tall 
trees of this sort on the banks of the Alalamaha river, growing' 
in the water near the shore. He calls it-Nyssa CoedoeaT 
and observes, that there is no tree which exhibits a more 
desirable appearance than this iu the autumn, when the frnit 
is ripe, and the tree divested of its leaves,' for then they look 
as red as scarlet, with their fruit of the same colour.. Tb« 
most northern settlement of Ibis tree yet known is on great 
Ogeechee, where it is called Ogeechee Lime, firom the acid 
fruit being about the size of limes, and being sometimes used 
in their stead. See the next species. 

3. Nyssa Cand leans; Ogeechee Lime Tret. Lcavea very 
slightly petiolaied, oblong, entire, cuncated at the bare, boaiy 
underneaib; female peduncles unifiorous; drupes oblong. Tb^ 
appears to be the Nyssa Coccinea of Mr. Bartram above men¬ 
tioned, the only difference being, that PursU describes the 
fruit as large and orange-coloured, not scarlet-coJourcd. He 
states it to be full of an acid juice similar to a lime, and that 
it is found on the bunks of rivers in Carolina, and particiK 
larly on the river Ogeechee, where it is called the Ogetekm 
Lime. 

4. Nyssa Villosa* Leaves oblong, very entire, acuta on 
both sides; female peduncles subfriflorous; nutssbort-obonta^ 
and obtusely striated.-—Found in all the woods from -New 
Engl and to Carolina. The fiowers are small, and of a giaen- 
ish hue; and the berries black, and of the size of a pea, Th# 
natives call it Sour^gum. See the first species. 

5. Nyssa Tomentosa. Leaves petioJate, oblong, acumiDate^ 
remotely serrate, tomentose underneath; female peduncle* 
unifiorous; drupes oblong. Fruit the size of the preceding 
species, of a dark blue colour.—It grows on the banks of thfr 
river St. Mary, and also in Florida. 
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ii See 

t Oak of Cappodocia^ See Chcnopodium AmbrpAwides* 

Oak oj JermaUm. See Ch^napodium Anihelminticum. 

I Out* See Atma Saliva* 
t , Oat Oya^M. See Artna* 

f Obaiaria; a genua of the class Did^namia, order Ansio* 
f< iperinia.—G enbhic Chakactee* Culi^: none, exce}>r 

i two bractea, Caraila: one-petalled, unequal; lube belbalrapted, 
|l vcutricose, pervious; border fourclel'i, spreading a little: 
r segments shorter than the tube, bitid, a little unequally laci^ 
silted*. Stamina: filameuta four, awl-shaped, from the slits 
i of the corolla, the uearest a liItJe longer; autheraE^ sniEttb 

i Piifi7-* gemeo ovate, compressed; style subcjlindric, tlie 

H length of the stamina; stfgma bifid, thickisb, pernaanent* 

1 Pme^rp ; capsule subovate, compressed, vecitrkose, one- 

e celledj two-vaWed, with the partition contrary. Setds: nume- 

t roue, amaU like meal. Essential Character* Calix: 

I tiro-le»ved, or none, except two bractes, Cori>Ua: four cleft, 

I belt-shaped; stamina from the slits of the corolla; capsule 

t oue-celled, two-vaived, many-seeded*-The outy known 

u q>ecie5 is^ 

i . L Obolaria VirgioLca* Stem simple; leaves opposite, the 

ii Upper ones purple on the outside; flowers in termiuating 

t apikes, clustered at the top, pale red. It has the habit of 

I Orobaoche, and is allied to that genus.—Native of Vir- 

I giuia. 

t Of Ana; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Monogyuia. 

I —GuNfiRic Character- Calix: perianth oncdcafed, 

I ioferior,coriaceous, permanent, five-parted; parts ovate, blunt, 

1 spreading, (rather five-leaved.) Corolla: petals five lo 

i twelve,caducous. Stamina: filamenta riiauy, i^horl; auihersc 

1 roundislu germen ovate, angular, five cleft; style 

( angular, erect, permanent; stigma simple. Pericarp: none, 

t Seeds: nuts five, ovate, erect, compressed a little on tl^e out- 

r iide, somewhat convex, slightly excavated within, blunt, with 

a thin shell; receptacle very large, fleshy, depressed, five- 
[ cornered; corners protuberant, rounded, keeled at lop, to 
cicb of which is fastened a nut, with a triangular rounded 
I tear; ribs five, bet weecb the corners of the receptacle, running 
down from the vertex to the base, and raised. Essential 
Character. Ca/ij:'; five-leaved. CoroZ/fj : five-petalled ; 
berdes one-seeded, fastened to a large roundish receptacle* 
*-The f:pecies are, 

It Ochua Squarrosa. Racemes lateral* This is a small 
tree. Leaves ullernale, oblong, acute, finely serrate, smooth, 
on ihort petioles, the youngest remarkably coloured with 
pnrpkf four or five inches long, and two broad; flowers large, 
yellow, lEiodotous, This is the Yerrajuvie of the Telingas, 
whicli tbc Cingalese call Bokaerae.—Native of the East tndics 
uk) Africa. In the Circar mountains, it flowers about the 
b^inuing of the hot season^ about which time they produce 
ibcir leavee, whicit they cast in the cold seasoiL 

2. Oehna Jabotaptla. Raceifies icrmtnaring. This is a 
middle-tized tree* with a grey irregular bark, anda soft pliant 
wood* Leaves allerualely opposite* pale green; flowers abuii- 
diut, Ob cerlaui branchleU,. yellow and very sweet.—Native 
of South Aiueri«,-a, 

3* Ochoa Parvifolia. Peduncles onC'flow'ered. This is a 
ihruh rcMiubUng the first species, except in the size of Uie 
leaves and inflorescence.—Native country not aicerlaiued. 

OcArtfnia; U'geuusof Ihe class Moiiadelphia, order Pent^ 
iildtia*~GENBHlC Character. Calix: perimnh <louble; 
outer three tcaved; leaflets lanceoiale, caducim.s: inn^Toue- 

Icafed, fupael forn^five'clefu Cerf^/Zn;.petitU five,v\cilge'form, 

coriaceous. Stairtinm filanteuium onr.cylindric; autijerre five, 
Urge, Uucar^ «onD4te, creeping ttp and down. Pistil; germen 
6L 


superior, oblong; style filiform, covered witli the cylindet of 
lije stanuna : stigmas five, awl-shaped, wide, contorted. Peri* 
Cfiip: capsule coriaceous, subcylindfic* five-grooved, com¬ 
monly ten cornered, five cdled, five-valved; valves woolly 
wiihin* rolled back at the edge; partitions kidney form. 
Seeds: very many, oblojig. Essential Character. 
Calix: double ; uuttr three-leaved ; aniherae ennuate, anfrac- 

tuose. Capsule: five-celled, maiiy-seeded.-The only known 

species is, 

L Othroma Lagopus. This is a very large tree, with 
divaricating brunches; wood white, tender, and so light that 
it is used instead of cork to nets. . Bark thick, fibrous, asb- 
coioujed, varied w^ilh while spots* and uetled with rufcscent 
wrinkles.—Native of the Antilles, and of America. 

Oc/troxtflnm: a genus of the class Fentandria, order Tri- 
gynia.—G eneric Character, Calix: perianth five-cleft, 
very small, pennaiient; segments ovate, acute, spreading a 
little. Corolla: petals five, ovale, reflex, bluntisit, excavated 
below the lip, thicktsh, with a thinner margin; nectary an 
annular gland, sublrilobate, fleshy. Slamitta: filamenta five, 
awl-shaped, fiatlish below, erect, a little longer than the co* 
rolla ; authem roundish, iLieumbent. Pistil: gerinina threes 
placed on the nectary, outwardly gibbous; styles short; 
stigmas simple. Pericarp: capsules tltree, approximating;, 
subglobular, inwardly compressed* placed on the lobes of the 
nectary, now become larger, and three-lobed* one-cclled, 
opening on the iuside"? Seeds: two, convex on one side, 
compressed and angular on the oilier. Essential Cha^ 
RACTER. CafU: five-cleft, Petals: five. Nectarp: an 
annular threedobed glaud. Capsttla : three, approximating!, 
one-celled, Iwo seeclcd. 

Ocimum; a genus of the class Didynainia, order Gyiuno^ 
spermia.— Generic Character* Ca/ix: perianth one- 
leafed, twodipped, very short* permanent; upper lip flat, or- 
biculalc, wider, ascending; lower lip four-cleft, acute, coa- 
verging. Corolla: one-pclalled, riugent* resupine; lube ^ery 
short* spreading; one tip turned upwards* wider, half four- 
cleft* blunt, equal; the other lip turned downward#* narrower, 
entire, serrate* longer; stamina filamenta four, declined ; two 
a little longer, and two putting foriii a reflex process at the 
base; anthcrae half-mooned. Pistil: geriuen four-parted; 
style filiform, siuiatiou and length of the stamina; stigma 
bifid, none. CaZij; closed, cherishing the seeds^ 

Seeds: four, ovate. Observe. The flexure of the stamina 
shows, that it is the ufiper lip of the petal which ts turned 
downwards, and llie lower which is turned upwards. The 
Essential Cliaracier, consists in tlie reflex process of the two 
filamenta. Essentlal Character. Cfl/tjr: with the upper 
lip orbiculate, tJie lower four-cleft. Corolla: resupine* with 
one lip four-cleft, the other undivided. FilatnejUa: the two 
outer putting fortii a reflex process at the base.^Tliese plants 
beiug most of them animal* are propagated from seeds, sown 
in IVJareh upon a moderate liot-bed, and Uansplanted into 
another hot-bed* where they must be watered, aud shaded 
until they have taken root; afler vvhicb, they must have plenty 
of air in mild weather* and must be watered frequently* In 
May they should be taken Up with a ball of earth to their 
roots, and planted out iii.eiiher pots or border.^; shading and 
watering them as befi>re. They may also be increased by 
cuttings, taken ofl' any tinrie in May, and planted iu a moderate 
hot-bed, observing to shade aud water them during ten days; 
and ill three weeks' time they will be fit lo remove. The seeds 
are usually brought from the soulii of France, or Italy, every 
sfiring, because boitte of the suits seldom ripen their seeds in 
litis country in the open air. But seeds may bo saved here, 
by placing the plants in an airy glass-case or .stove, in the 
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autumn; supplying Lhem with water^ and letting them have 
free air io mild weather.-The species are, 

1. Ocimum Thyrsiftoruiji; Thyrse-Jtowmd BmiL Flow¬ 
ers, panicle fascicled; plant very much branched; stem erect, 
woody, a foot and half high, the whole subdivided into 
branches, channelled on both sides; corollas purple, pale 
on the outside, with the lower lip white,—Native of the 
East Indies. It may be sown in a hot-bed early in the spring, 
and when I lie plants cooic up, transplanted on another tem¬ 
perate hot-bed to bring liiem forward, and when they have 
obtained strength, transplanted into separate pots, and laid 
in the stove. 

2. Ocioiuni Monachorum; Mmk's Basil. Staminu tooth¬ 
less, the alternate ones bearded at the base; stem erect, a 
foot high, FOLindish, somewhat hairy, with the branches 
coinriiotily supcra^illary; braetes htart-sliaped, caducous; 
corollas smaller, while, with the lower tip purple, Tiiis is 
an aiimial plant, but its native place is unknawn. 

3. Ocimum Gratissimum; Shrubby BmiL Stem suffru- 
licose; leaves lanceolate, ovate; racemes round; flowers 
small; corollas white, with yellow anllieriEp—Native of the 
East Indies: cultivated like the first species. 

4. Ocimum Album; WhiU BmiL Leaves ovate, blunt; 
whorls of the racemes approximating, the mature ones four- 
cornered ; corollas erenate; stem a foot high, greenish while, 
woody at the baae.—Annual; native of the East Indies aud 
the island of Java. Cultivated in the same way as tlie hist 
species. 

Tj, Ocimum Verticillatum ; Whorkd Basil, Leaves ovate, 
blunt; raceme elongated, nuked; flowers whorled, in fours, 
peduiiclcd; stem a foot high, the whole even, shorter thuii 
the raceme, ascending.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Ocimum Ilasilicum; Common Sweet Basil. Leaves 

ovate, smooth; calicos ciliale; stein siiffruticose, lliree feet 
high, erect, round, tomentose, with straight asceiKling 
branches; flowers white. The whole plunl of the Great 
Basil has a strong scent of cloves: it rises with a branching 
stalk, a foot aitd Jmlf high. Of this there are Ibe following 
varieties; 1. Purple-fringe leaved. 2. Green fringe leaved. 
3. Green with studded leaves. 4. I.arge-leaved Buj>iL Tlie 
Coninirni wliich is used in me<li€ii]e, and also for euli- 

iiary purposes, espixiully in rraute, is a hairy ]>lanr, and 
has also a strong scent of cloves, too powerful for most j>er- 
soris, but very agreeable to some. The varieties of this spe¬ 
cies are, 1, Comnjon Basil, with very dark green leaves, and 
vioiel-colourcd flowers. 2. Curled-leMvcd Basils w'itfi slmrl 
spikes of flowers. 3. Narrow-leaved Basil, smelling l’'tc 
Fennel. 4. Middle Basil, with a scent of Citron. 5. Basil 
with studded leaves, ti. Basil with leaves of three colours. 
There are many other varieties, difteriog in the .sr?:e, shaj^e, 
odour, and colour of the foaves^ in Emope, but parlicularly 
ill the East, vvliere it is nol ouly used in cookery, but ilie 
herb h reckoned good in the head ache, and wandering 
rheumatic pains; and the seeds are reckoned very etliCHcrous 
against the poison of serpents, both taken inwardly and laift 
upon the wound. It is common enough in our gardens. 
An infasion of the green herb m boilritg water, is good in all 
kinds of obstructions, particularly ^f the menses, which it 
gently, though effectually removes, and of consequence a]] 
the numerous train of disorders whicli originate from a sup¬ 
pression of that evacuation, I’he dried leaves are much 
used as an itigreclieut in cephalic and herb snuffs, and other 
sternutatory powders. 

7, Ocimum Minimum; Bush Basil. Leaves ovate, quite 
entire* This, as its name iiitiiimtes, is a low btisliy plant, 
fleldom above elx inches high. The flowers are in whorls 


towards the top of the branches, smaller than those of the 
preceding, and seldom succeeded by ripe seeds in England, 
The varieties are, 1. Smallest Basil with black purple 
2. With variable leaves. They are both nnauaU^ flowering 
in July and August—^Native of the East tndiea* Tor their 
propagation and culture, see the flrst a]>ecies« 

H. Ocimum Scabrnm; Rugged BasiL Racemes simple^ 
erect; leaves ovate, dotted underneath ; stem upright, pani- 
cled, a foot high and more, the whole plant hairy and rugged, 
—Native of Japan. 

9. Ocimum Capitelbhim, Leaves ovate; flowers aggre¬ 
gate; petioles lateral; stem oleraceous, bluntly quadmogn^ 
lar, two-grooved, sparingly branched, a foot high; corolla 
white.—Native of China. 

10. Ocimum Sanctum; Purple-§t&lked or Suerrd 

Herb. Leaves somewhat obkmg, blunt, serrate, waved; 
stem rough haired; bractes cordate; corolla bright purple, 
scarcely larger than the calix. It is almost scentless, flowm 
lit Sepfoniber, and is a native of the East Indies. For iti 
pro[jaga(ion and culture, see Hie first species. 

11. Ocimtim Americauum ; Awjcn'caw Basil. Leaves sub 
luEiceolntc, acuminate, subserraie; racemes round; stem 
sublverbaceoiis. From a branclied root springs an upright 
stalk, biuijlly four-come red, smooth, somewhat woody at 
bottom, perennial, ami brownish, pale above, with a tinge of 

I giceii; cfirolia llesli-cofourecL The whole plant bas a very 
gfak-ful smell.—^Nutive of Martinico, 

12. OciiiHini Campeadiianiim ; Campmchy BasiL Leaves 
lanceolate, hoary underneath; petioles very long, viUose; 
flowers ]>eduucled ; stalk upright, nearly two feet high, send* 
ing tHit two or four branciies towards the top; colour of the 
flowers white. The whole plant has a strong aromatic odour^ 
and grows naturally in CaFnpeucliy, Cultivated like the first 
species. 

13. Ocimum Tenuiflormn ; Slender-spiked Basil. Leaves 
ovate oblong, seirale; hraetes cordate, reflex, conceive; 
spilios fllifoj m ; stem from one to two foet high, roundish, 
[Mirpio, braehiate, having spreading hairs scattered over it. 
I'he flowers are so sinnil as to be scarcely visible to the 
naked eye; ihcv begin to open from the l^-p of the spike.— 
Native of Mulabar, iuui other patls of the East Indies: cuU 
ti nied in the same «ay as the first species. 

14. Gcimnm Polystiubyoii; I\Iany spiked Basil. Corollas 
fimr ekrt; racemes lealles?, nnddingai Top; stem erect, two 
feet liigli, lu'^chiule, foui cornered, tlie corners sharp and 
rugged. This plant is assigned a [ilace among the Orima, 
iilthou^h i( has uo teellj lo the fliamenia; because It cannot 
lie a Nepeiftj on account of llie lower lip not being crenatc; 
nor a Menthfi, because ihe stamina are declined. It is per¬ 
ennial, flowering early in July an<l August,—Native of the 
East Indies: ludtivated like llie lirst species. 

M. Ocimum Serpylllfolium; Wild Thymv leaved Basil, 
i Leaves liiiear-lfinceolate, quite entire ; genitals very loug. 
This is a very bTancbing shrub; the branches divaricating, 
villose, and hoary*^—Native of Egypt, 

Hi. Ocimum (iruiidifloTiim; Gt^eaf jlowtred Basil. Stem 
sfinibby; leaves ovale, serrate; geniials very long. This ii 
a fmgmut uiidcrshriib, three feet in height.—It was found 
by Forskabl in Egypt, and was brought from Abyssium by 
The cekbraled travellerj Bruce. 

17. Ocimum Meulhoides; Mini-leaved BasiL Leaves 
lineardaiiceolate, serrate: stem a fool high, upright, bra^ 
chiale, four-cornered ; flowers each on their proper pedicels. 
It flowers in July.—Native of the island of Ceylon* Propa¬ 
gated in the same way as the first species. 

10, Ocimum Molle; Heart-leaved BmiL Leaver ovate^ 
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cordate, aeufce, eermte, vrrmkted; 9mu3e5 closed ; bractea 
roaudfaht w^dge-fbrm* Ttiis is an aottuaJ, pubescent, sweet- 
emdliog plant; etem thick, bluntly quadrangular. It flowers 
ID September and October.—Native of tbe East Indies, and 
piDpogated in tbc same Way as the first species. 

19. Ocimum Sctitellftrioides^ Corollas sickle-shaped; 
pedicels branched; stem pubescent. It differs so much from 
itf congenen in tbe flowers as to be almost of a distinct 
gei»ia.-^Nfltive of the island of Tanna, and of the East 
Indies. Cultiyated in tbe same way as the first species. 

50. Ocimtim Frost rat um; Pf^ostrate Stems pros¬ 

trate: leave* elliptic, marked with lines; corolla very small, 
bluish.—Native of the East Indies. For its culttvalion, 
Ac. see tbe first species. 

2l. Ocimum Acutum; SAarp-kaved BasiL Racemes fili¬ 
form; leaves ovate, acuminate, serrate: bractes rough haired; 
stem upright, smooth, even.—Native of the East Indies. 

5®. Ocimum Crispum; Curl leaved Basil. Kaceiues ter- 
minstitig; leaves ovate, serrate, curled ; caliccs liispid ; stem 
upright, villose, branclied.—It is a native of Japan, and is. 
cultivated about Nagasaki, where it flowers in October and 
November. The Japanese esteem an infusion of tlfis herb 
for colds and iheumntisin, and colour the roots of black 
radisfaea and turnips, with various fruits, of a deep red, with 
a diction of this plant. 

23- Ocimum Rugosum; JVrinkled Bnail. Racemes ter¬ 
minating; leaves ovate, acute, serrate, wrinkled mideriieath; 
stem grooved very finely, lomentose, two feet high and more. 
-'Native of Japan. 

24. Ocimum Infiexum. Panicle tenniaatiug, racemed ; 
stem and branches flexoose. Tbe poxvder of this plant is 
used by the Japanese to burn incense to theii idols.—Native 
of Japan- 

25. Ociuiutn Virgalum* Racemes whorled, rod-like; leaves 
oblong, serrate; stem deeply grooved, very finely tonientose, 
fleiuuse, erect, branched.—Native of Japan- 

(Edera; a genos of tbe class Syngciiesia, order Polyga- 
mh Segregata. —Gewekic Character. Cdiix: common 
many-flowered, many-leaved, larger than the flowers, squar- 
rpse; leaflets lanceolate, the lower ones larger, contaturng 
several partial calicles; partial many leaved ; leaflets chaffy, 
lanceolatCj equal to the florets. Corolla: common, radiate, 
with many partial flowers; partial radiate, placed also in 
the disk ; proper of the disk hermaphrodite, funnel-form, 
five-cleft, erect;—of the ray female, ligulyte, lanceolate, the 
length of the coinmon calix. Stamina: in the hermapbro- 
dites; fitementa five, very short; antherse cylindric. PistH: 
ill tbe bormapbrodites; germen oblong; style filiform; stig¬ 
ma* twOj filimrtn, blunt- fn the femalesgermen oblong; 
style filifbmt; stigmaa two, filiform, longer. Pericarp: 
none., Calix: unchanged- Seeds ^ in tbe liermaphrodites 
oblong, crowned with very many acute short chaffs. In the 
fomiles oblong, crowned also with very many chaffs. Recep- 
taek: common, chaffy; partial with linear deciduous chaffs. 
EssBNTlAl. Character. Calices: mauy flowered ; corol- 
foti tubular; hettnapfarodite, with one or two female Irgulate 

floret*.. Receptacle: chaffy- Down: of several chaffs.- 

The species are, 

1, tEdeiaProlifera. Leaves lanceolate, opposite, ciliate, 

smooth on both sides; stem shrubby, compound, with ascend¬ 
ing branches, covered below with scars from fallen leaves,. 
almve wtth gteeu leaves at tbe ends of the branches; seeds ' 
nnUbtui, oblong, compressed,—Native of the Cape of Good ' 
Hope. I 

2. (Ederu Aliena. Leaves linear, tomentose underneath. I 
The genut of tbti plant is doubtful: it has the appearance ! 


of Stachlina or Gnapbaliutu, with the flowers of Calendula. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

(Enanthe ; a genus of the class Fentandria, order Digyuia. 
—Generic Character- Catix: umbel universal, wiih 
fewer rays; partial heaped, with very many rays, but very 
short, insomuch that there are oAen none; universal involu¬ 
cre many-leaved, simple, shorter than Ihc umbel; partial 
many-leaved, small, proper; penaoth five-loolhed, awl- 
shaped, permanent. Corolla Universal: diftbrm, rayed; 
florets of the ray abortive; proper of tbe disk hermaphrodite, 
with five inflex, cordate, almost equal petals; proper of the 
ray, mule, with five very large, ujiequai, ijiflcXp bifid petals- 
filamenfa five, simple; antheru; roundish, Pistii: 
germen inferior; styles two* awl-shaped, permanent; stigmas 
blunt; pericarp none; fruit subovale, crowned with the 
perianllj and pistil, bipariile: seeds tw-o, subovate, on cue 
side convex and striated, on the otker flat, toothed at tiic 
top. Observe. Tbe perianth is more manifest in this genus 
than in the other umbellate plants. Essential Charac¬ 
ter. Florets dtft'orcn; in tlie disk sessile, barren; fruit 
crowned with Ihe ealix atid pistil.-The species are, 

1. Q^nautlic Fisiulosa ; Comnt07i Water Bropwort, Stolo- 
niferons: stem-leaves pinnate, filiform, fistular; roots tuber¬ 
ous, According to HiilJer, they uve diffused widely in tlie 
water and mud, where tiicy sometimes have bundles of fibres 
hanging to them, in gardens they are little bulbs; stem from 
twelve to eighleeu tiicfies, and even two feet in iicight, rushy, 
upriglif, striated, snaoolh, green, and glaucous, except at the 
bottom, where it is red, and hollow within. The smell is 
unpleasant, and the taste hot and nauseous, as in many of 
the umbellate plants. T!*e root is said to be piiisonous, to 
have kilted wdthin three days; and that out of seventeen 
Corsican soldiers, who Jiad eaten it, three died* the rest 
beijig cured by emetics. Linneus affirms tiwt cows and 
horses refuse it, Ihoiigh cm experiment it did not appear to 
be noxious to the former. Sclirebcr informs us that it is left 
unloiiched by cattle. The seed is slightly aromatic. So liUlc 
were deleterious effects suspected in this plant, that it was 
recommended formerly, in common with many umbellate 
plants, as a diuretic, and good in the stone and gravel: but 
Linneus's is a good general rule, tliat aquatics of this natural 
order, if not absolutely poisonous, are at least to be dis¬ 
trusted,—Native of most parts of Europe, in ponds, ditches, 
by river sides, in wet meadows, and marslies, flowering in 
June and July. This plant will grow very well in the com¬ 
mon ground, as will also the secomi and sixth species. 

2. CEnautlie Feucedaitifolia; Sulphur wort-leaved IValei' 
I)7'opwort. All the leaves linear; n^ot-leaves bipinuate; 
stemdeaves pinnate; universal involucre none; tubers of t!ic 
root ovate, sessile. The rooU of this are composed of many 
cyiindric, ovate, white, sessile tubers, collected into a 
bunch, each terminating in a white fibre at the base. 
Dr. Withering, who considers this as only a variety of the 
preceding, says, that in the plants which he procured in the 
Isle of Wight, tbc leaflets are three or four inches long^ 
whereas in the preceding they arc rarely more than half or 
three quarters of an inch in length- Dr. Plot observed it 
in tbe ditches about Medley and Binsey common, and almost 
every where about Oxford; at Blackstone, on Wandsworth 
common; in Harefield river; and at Ham Abbey in Essex: 
Dr. John Sibthorp found it on the banks of the Isis beyond 
llley, and on peal bogs under Headingtou Wick copse. Sec 
the first species. 

3. CEnauthe Crocata; Hemlock Water DropworU All 
the leaves jmany-cleff, blunt, nearly equal; stalks four or five 
feet high, emittiug a yellowTsb fetid juice when broken- 
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The root divides into four or five large tipper Qne$, wjiich. 
when separated, bear some resemblance lo Parsneps, for 
wiiich some Ignuiant persons h^ve boiled them. An iiifu* 
sion of the leaves, or three tea spoonfuls of itic juice of the 
root, taken every morning, eft'eclcda cure in a very obstinate 
cutaneous disease, but not without occasioning a very great 
disturbance, and suffering in the constitution. The country 
people In Westmoreland apply a poultice of the herb to 
the ulcer which forms in the forepart of tJie hoof in horned 
cattle, and is called the foul* Dr. Withering says, the wliole 
of this plant is poisonous; and, Dr. Pulteney remarks, that 
the root is the puost virulent of all the vegetable poisons that 
Great Brituin produces. Many instances of its fatal efi'ects 
are recorded, wherein it has been eateu for Water Parsneps, 
or Celery, which it very much resembles in its leaves, Mr- 
Ehref, the botanic painter, was iieard to say, that W'hile he 
was drawing this plant, the smell rendered him so giddy, that 
he was several limes obliged to quit ihe room, and walk 
out in (Jie fresh air, lo recover himself; but that liaving opened 
the door and windows of Ihc room, the free air enabled him 
to finish his work. A large spoonful of the juice of this plant 
being given to a dog, made him very sick and stupid, but in 
about an hour he recovered!. Goats and sheep eat it with 
impuiiily, but horses aitd cattle refuse it. It may be safely 
used in external applications, but should be taken with great 
caution internally, as is evident from the above account, and 
also from the following. H is recorded in the Philosophicttl 
Transft£tio?i!tf llial two Frejich prisoners at Pembroke died by 
rating the root, whicli the inhabitants of that place call Five- 
fingered Hoot, and use as a calaplasm for the felon, or worst 
kind of whitlow, Eiglit young lads near Clonmel in Ireland, 
where the plant U called Tahow, mistook the root for the 
Water Parsnep, and having eaten of it, hve of them died. Dr, 
Allen mentions an instance of four children, who had eaten 
of these roots, but by proper care did well; and also that a 
hog having grubbed up and eaten some of the roots, died in 
convulsions; Mr. Miller biinself informed Sir William Watson, 
that a whole family were poisoned with this plant at Battersea, 
The metJiod of cure is, to empty the stomach and intestines 
as soon as possible, and then lo cause the patient to swallow 
Urge quantilies of olive oil, or of oleaginous duids: this is 
attended wilh ditficnlty, because the jaws are, as it were, 
locked logelher by the violence of the spasm. Hence the 
necessity of caution respecting ibis dangerous plant becomes 
very obvious, especially as it abounds in some places, and 
resembles Siualiage very much; besides, Uic flavour of the root 
is by no means disagreeable, and is likely to prove very 
tempting to children. It wilt not grow except in muddy 
places; and whoever wishes to cultivate it for botanical or 
medical purposes, must treat it accordingly, by planting it in 
very moist places, 

4, CEnaiithe ProJifera; Pf^oU/trous Waitr Drepwori, Mar¬ 
ginal peduncles of the umbels longer branched, male; root 
perennial, consisting of seveial tubers, which are round, 
narrowing to each end, long, of a dirty brown on the outside, 
while wrihin; stem herbaceous, a foot and lialf in height, up^ 
right, a litife bfaiicbed, green, angular, striated. It flowers 
in June and July. — Native of Sicily, and Italy. 

5, CEnnulhc Globulosa; Globular-k^aiUdWaUv Dropmori. 
Fruits globular; roots like those of Navcw, peiejjnial, 
branched ; stem a foot bigin or n^orc, branched, angular a* 
the base, and ofren purple. It flowers in June and July. 
—Native of Portugal. 

G. (Euauthe Pimpinelloides; Pamely llaier 
Root leaflets wedge-shaped, cloven ; those of the stem entire, 
linear, very long, simple,—Native of the southern parts of 


Europe, and of England, growing in marshes, especially .near 
the sea-coas^; as at Quaplod in Lincolnshire; near SpakU^g^ 
Hinton Moor, in Cambridgeshire; Bulvan Fen-in £s&ei;iie%r 
Mortlake; and between Sydenham and Southeod. 

7. CEnantbe Inebrians. Pinnas of the lower leaves 

of the upper linear; petioles angular.^Native of iht Wpt 
of Good Hope, i 

8. (Enantbe Tenuifolia^ Leaves blpinnate; pinnas liii^^^ 
the upper ones undivided,—Native of the Cape of Odod 
Hope. 

0, CEnanthe Ferulacea. Leaves superdecompound; pin* 
nules awl-shwped, grooved*—Native of the Cape of Gp^ 
HoiJC, 

10* (Enanthe Interrupla* Leaves interruptedly bipinnate; 
segments gasb-serrate.—Native of the Cape of Good Ujopc,. 

II, Gilnantbe Exaltala. Stems striated; seeds turbiiiate, 
striated,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

CEnothtra ; a gejins of the class Octandria, order Msi^ 
gynia.- —Geneeic Character, Cn/ir.' periantlsoncdeafed^ 
superior, deciduous ; tube cylindrical, erect, long, deciduous; 
Wider four-cIcft; the segments oblong, acute, bent dowiu 
Corolla: petals four, obcordaie, flat, inserted kilo the 
slices of I lie calix, and the same length with the divisions.of 
the catix. Stamina: flJameuta eight, awLsbaped, oiirv^ 
inwards, inserted into the throat of the calix, shorter tbfta 
the cyrolla; anrherre oblong, iiicumbenL Pisiili getmen 
cylindric, inferior; style filiform, tlie length of the «taiiii^;, 
stigma four*clefl, thick, blunt, reflex. Pericarp; capsiik 
cylindrical, four-cornered, four-celled, four-valved, with con¬ 
trary partitions, Seed^: very many, angular, naked; recep¬ 
tacle columnar, free, four-cornered' with the angles coat^u* 
ous to the margins of the partitions. Essential Charac¬ 
ter. Cd to; tour-cleft. Pf/ir/s; four. cylindrical^ 

inferior. Seeds: naked.—The species are, 

1, (Euothera Biennis; Broad-leaved Tree Primrose* Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, flat; stem mnricaled, subvillose; root fusi¬ 
form, fibrous, yellowish on ijje outside, white wiibin, bjeaujal* 
From these, the first year, arise many obluse loaves, which, 
spread flat on the ground. From among these, in the second 
year, the stems come out; they are three or four feet high. 
The flowers are produced ail along the stalks, on aaiUary 
branches, and in a termitiaiing spike. They usually open 
between six and seven o'clock in the evening: and hence tfa« 
plant is called tlie Evening, of Night Frimrose, The mode of 
their expanding is curious; the petals me held togather at 
top by the hooks at the end of the caljx, the scgmeiits of 
which first separate at bottom, and discover the corolla^ & 
Jong time before it acquires sutheient expansive force to uo* 
hook the calix at top; tvhen it has accomplished thb, it 
expands very fast, almost iustantaneously, to a certain pojaV 
and then makes a slop, taking a little time to spread out quite 
flat; it may behalf an hour from the first bursting of the 
calix at bottom, to the fiual expansion of the corolla, which- 
commonly becomes flaccid in tbi- conr?e of the next day^ 
sooner or later, according to the heal or coolness of the 
weatJier. The uppermost flowers come out first in June* the 
stalk keeps continually advancing in height, and there is a 
constant succession of flow^ers till late in autumn* Tbe roots 
are eaten in suine countries in the spring; for though a native 
of North America, it has been imported, first into Italy, aud 
has been carrietl all over Europe. We often meet with if to 
English gardens, where it is cultivated as a hardy plant, m 
the tbllowing way : sow I lie seeds in autumn ; when the plaoU 
appear, thin thetn, and keep tltem clean; Ihe following 
autumn, Uainpldut them to places wbire they are designed 
to flower; as the roots strike deep in the grounds cure should 
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bt tektii not to breftk them in removing. They will thrive 
in almost an^ soil or aitoation; and will flower even in Lon- 
dtyit, better than most other plants. If they be once Intro- 
due^, and permitted to scatter, there will be a supply of 
pluits without any care, 

% <£iiothera Grandiflom ^ Gnatfiowered Tt^ee Primrose. 
Lcifes ovate-lanceolate; stamina declined; stem shrubby. 
Bhnnialj flowering in July and August,—Native of Nonli 
Antrica. This, and the fifth, sixth, and seventh species, 
IK commonly considered as green-bouse plants, though they 
pioduce flowers and seeds in the open air, and are therefore 
sdden preserved. 

1L (Enothera Parviflora; Smalt^owered Tree Primrose, 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, flat; stem even, subvillose. It does 
aotnie so high as the first species, the leaves are narrower, 
■ad the flowers smaller.—Native of North Amcrica^ 

4, (Eootfacra M uricata; Murica ted Tree Prim rose* Leaves 
liQOcolate, flat; stem purple, muricated.—Native of Canada, 

5. (Enotbera Longiflora; Long^ftowered Tree Primrose, 
Leaves toothietted; stem simple, hairy; petals distant, two- 
failed; root biennial; root leaves numerous, broad lanceolate, 
toolhletted^ pubescent, with a white rib, obliquely nerved, 
jdr* Curtis remarks, that luxuriant specimens of this plant 
exceed five feet in height, that the flowers are uncommonly 
Itrge and showy, and continue blowing from July to October. 
—Native of South America. The plant is annual, of ready 
growth, and very productive of seeds, which ripen early. 
Sow them in the open border, where they are intended to 
flower, in March or the beginning of April, A single plant 
ii sufficient for one spot. Put a stick of four feet long to 
it when young, and tie up the branches to the stick when 
they arc about a foot long. 

Q. (Euothcra Mollifisima; Soft Tree Pri/nrose, Leaves 
hDCColate^ waved, pubescent, very soft; stalk shrubby, more 
than two feet high, hairy; flowers axillary like the other 
sorts, at first pale yellow, but as they decay changing to an 
onsge colour. It flowers from June to October. Bienniab 
-^Native of South America: ilia propagated like the first 
q)C£]«. 

7. (Enotbera Rosea; Roseiflowered Tree Primrose, Leaves 
orate-toothed; lower ones lyrate; capsules club-shaped* 
It rarely exceeds a foot in height; its rose-coloured flowers 
expand during the whole of the day, ajid ure produced during 
most of the summer months. This and the next species may 
be lacreased either by cuttiugs or seeds. This species pro¬ 
duces abnitdance of seed, which should be sown in I lie spring 
with teoder annuals; when the plants have acquired a proper 
tigt, and the season is favourable, plant them out singly in 
the open border, 

fl. (Enothera Purpurea; Purpie Tree Primrose, Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, glaucous, quite entire; capsules sessile; 
sligtna dark purple. This is distinguished by the glaucotis 
xppearaacc of its foliage, the purple hue of its corolla* and 
the dark colour of its stigma. It is about two feet high, and 
producci abundance of fine purple flowers in July and August, 
which open like those of the seventh species during the day. 
Cultivated iti the same way as the prccediJtg species, 

0. CEnothcia Sinuala; Scallop-leaved Tree Primrose, 
leaves tooth'SUiiiato ; capsules prismatic; root annual; stem 
limple, round, a foot high, upright, nodding at top, when 
young hairy^ when old smootbish; branches alieniale. It 
ileeps during the night, with tJie upper leaves hollowed.— 
Native of North America, 

10- (Enotbera Fruticosa; Shrubby Tree Primrose, Leaves 
laaceolmte, somewhat toothed; capsules pcdicelled, acute, 
*®gl<d; raceme peduncled* This is a perennial, but altoge¬ 


ther herbaceous, at least with us, and therefore improperly 
named FrutUosa. The flowers, which are large and showy, 
tliougb they open in the evening, remain expanded daring 
most of the ensuing day. The flower-buds, geimeti, and 
stalk, are enlivened by a richnesa of colour which contributes 
to render this species one of the most ornamental and desira¬ 
ble of the genus.—Native of Virginia. It may be increased 
by seeds, by parting the roots, and by cuttings, in the open 
air. 

11. CEnothera Pumila; Dwarf Tree Primrose. Leaves 
lanceolate, blunt, smooth, subpeticled; stems prostrate, 
(ascending;) capsules acute-augled. Th'n is distinguished 
frojn all the species with yellow flowers, by the inferiority of 
its size; in its most luxuriant state, rarely exceeding a foot 
in height, and commonly far more humble. If sends up 
many flower lug-stems, producing blossoms from April to 
July, open in the morning as well as the evening. The 
stalks are rather ascending than prostrate,— Native of North 
America, It may be propagated by parting t)ie roots, or by 
seeds. The best time for the former is the spring: but 
seeds should be sown in the autumn in pots, placed under a 
hot-bed Aatue in winter. In the spring the phints wiit 
appear: when fit to remove, plant a few tu sn»all pots, to be 
sheltered under u common frame in winter; plant tiic oiliera^ 
in. a sheltered border, where they will endure the cold of 
our ordinary winters well, and in tlie follow^rng summer pro¬ 
duce flowers and seeds iu plenty. The seedling plants will 
be much stronger, and flower better, tlian those from offsets. 

12. Qilnotljera Hacrocarpa. Stem branchy; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, pciiolate, distantly glandnlous-deutieulalc, witli the 
margin ajjd nerves of a silky while colour; petals ohcordated 
with a point; capsules elliptical, four-wijiged, with very short 
pedicels.—Grows on the banks of the Mississippi, near St. 
Louis. “This species,” Mr. Pursli remarks, “exceeds in 
size and beauty of its flowers any other one known ; they arc 
of a bright yellow, very large, and open about five o'clock 
in ilie evening. The culix is covered with a very fine and 
white silky down, and is spotted with purple." It has not 
yet been found any where else but near St. Louis, where 
Mr. Thotnaa Nuttall galhcred the ripe fruits of it; specimens. 
of which 1 have ‘^cen, 

13* fKnothera Ftaseri, Plant somewhat glabrous; stem 
on the lower part simple, Init bmnehy above; leaves ovate, 
petiolate, glandutose denticulate; racemes leafy; capsules 
jjediccllafed, oljovale, tetragonal,—Native of South Carolina, 
“ This species,” Mr. Pur?li informs us, “approaches so near 
to ffiuolhera Fruticosa, tijat it is diflicidt to define the dis¬ 
tinction, tlmugh tlteir otlier habits are so very dilfercnt. 
The present species flowers a short time; the stems decay 
and form iinmcdrileiy a tuft of large radical leaves, Gluo- 
tlteru Fruticosa flowers till late in auliunn, and never shews 
its ratlical leaves in tliat manner. The specific diflereitee i»f 
Oenothera I'ruiicosu from (Enothera Frascri will be: CEno- 
tliera Fruticosa. Plant slightly pubescent; stem branchy 
from the base, divaricate; leaves sessile, huiceolale, subden- 
tale, acute; capsules pedicellate, oblong clavaie, angular, * 

14. (Enollicra Scapigcra. Plant without a sU;n; leaves 
lanceolate, inciso-dentale; capsule oblong, seiiSik-; lube of 
the calix very long; pitals twolobed, distant.—Grows on 
the banks of the Missouri, where Mr. Lewis discovered it. 
Thi^ singular species resembles the fEnothera Acanle of 
Cavanilles. The flowers open in the evening, are while, 
changing to red, and of an agreeable scent. 

16, G'notiicra Albicaulis. Plant very slightly pubescent; 
stem ajid nerves of the leaves white; leaves pinnatifid; seg¬ 
ments divaricated ; flowers subspicale, large, white; germem 
3 B 
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sc&iiU, cylmdrica]; efcamina atiorter than the corolla ; petals 
obcordate,—Native of Upper Louisiana, 

IQm (Enothera Linearis. The whole plant pubescent^ 
slender; leaves linear, entire; capsule stipitated, subrotund^ 
tetragonal^ villose.—Grows in the dr^ li^rren fields of Vir¬ 
ginia and Carolina. 

17. fEnothera Chrysanlha. Stalk feeble, pubescent; 
leaves lanceolate, plain, entire, somewhat obtuse; tube of 
the calix as short again as the segments; capsule clavated, 
acute-angled, sessile; fiowers small, of a golden yellow colour 
^Grows ou the barren lands of Canada, and on the moun¬ 
tains of Pennsylvania and Carolina, and fiowers in July and 
August, 

18. (Enothera Pnsilla. Plant upright, subpnbescent: 
stalk smalt, somewhat simple; leaves lanceolate-oblong, some- 
what obtitse, entire; flowers axillary at the summit, small; 
capsule sessile, clavate-turbinate, with eight nearly e<]ual sides. 
—Michaux discovered this plant on the rocks near Lake 
Mistassino* It has also been found on the high mounUins of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

19 . (Enothera Minima. Stalk simple, one-flowered; leaves 
small, lanceolate, very entire, hairy; flower sessile, rough; 
germen prismatic.—Grows iu the barren pine-woods of 
Georgia. This plant seldom exceeds an inch in height, and 
its flower is the smallest of all the genus. 

20. (Enothera Glauca. Plant very smooth; leaves wide- 
oval, repand-subdentate, smooth, hoary ; capsule ovate tetra¬ 
gonal, pedicellate.—Grows on the banks of the Mississippi, 
in liliuois, and on the peaks of Otter, Virginia; and flowers 
in July. 

21. (Enothera Hybrida. Stalk erect, villose; leaves pubes¬ 
cent on both sides, lanceolate, remotely subdentate, wavy; 
capsule subspicate, standing on a short pillar, ovate-tetra* 
gonal.—Grows in the sandy fields of Virginia and Caro¬ 
lina. 

Oi/^ Grain* See Si:saMum. 

Olaj^; a genus of the class Triandria, order Monogynia. 
— Generic Character. Calix- perianth onedeafed, 
concave, very short, quite entire; according to Gsertner, 
trilid, with blunt teeth. Corolla: one-petalled, funnel-fonn; 
border trifid, blunt, the third segment dee|>er; nectaries 
four, (according to Gsertner, three,) round, pelioled, shorter 
than the corolla. Stamina: filamenla three, awl-shaped, 
alternate with the nectaries, and shorter; antheix simple. 
Pistil: germen superior, roundish; style filiform, longer 
than the stamina, caducous; stigma capitate- Pfricarp; 
berry fleshy, thrce'Celled, half covered with the permanent 
calix and corolla. Steds: several, six or eight in each cell, 
small, oblong, pale, with a navel in the middle of the inner 
side. Essential Character. CalLt: entire; trifid, 
according to Gaertnen Corolla: funncLfomii trifid. A>c- 
taTy: four; three, according to Gsertner; berry three-celled, 
many-seeded.—The only known species is, 

1, Olax Zeyloikica. This is a tree, with flaccid branches, 
wrinkled like those of Viscuru or Misletoe, alternate ; Leaves 
ovale, smoolh, veinless, alternate, quite entire, pelioled; 
peduncles very short, somewhat branched, from the axils of 
tlje leaves.—Native of Ceylon. 

Oldenlandia; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order 
Monogynia.— Generic Character. Caii^e: perianth 
foiir*parfed, the parts awl-shaped, superior, permanent. 
Corolla: one-petatled; tube cylindrical closed by a beard ; 
border four-parted, acute, spreading, a little longer than the 
calix. Stamina: fitamenta four^ simple, within the tube; 


antberffi small. Pistil: germen roundish^ mfetioi'; «tylt 
simple, the length of the stamina; stigma bifid, obtuse, 
Pmcarp: capsule twin, roundish, two-celled, opemiag b«> 
tween the teeth of the calix. Seeds: nttmeioui, vevy iBialL 
Observe* According to Sebreber, this gemu scarcely diSeii 
from Hedyotis*, there is, however, a difieretioe tu tbs 
corolla, and receptacle. Essential Character. CSvfot 
fastened to the pericarp, with four free awl-shaped lecth al 
top. Corolla : one-petalled, four-cleft; capsule inferior^ two- 
celled. Receptacles: free, fastened to the partitiM by tbe 
base only.—To propagate the plants of this genni^ aovr tbe 
seeds early in the spring on a hoUbed; and when tk^ phmti 
come up, transplant them to another hot-bed, or iolo mil 
pots plunged into the bark-bed. Water and sbhdo fbewi autll 
they have taken root; then give them fiee ait in waiwi wea¬ 
ther, and frequently refresh them with water. Sone Mods 
will ripen in July; gal her them from time to they 

l^econic ripe; for there will be fresh flowers produced.ynld 
I autumn. Or, if the seeds be permitted to soattor in the 
I pots, the plants will soon appear, and will live throitgli tbe 
I winter in the stove, and flower early in the foUowing 
-The species are, 

1. Oldenlandia VertLcillata; Wkorled Oldenlandia* Flow¬ 
ers in whorls, sessile; stipules bristle-bearing; steins about 
a foot high, simple, jointed, even, round, with a gtoovoM 
each side.—Native of Amboyua and Jamaica, on open hilb.^ 

2. Oldenlandia Repens; Creeping Oldenlandia, CapanlH 
sessile, hispid; leaves lanceolate; stem creeping^ filiforui, 
branched, joinled, rootiog at every joint, even.^Nativa of 
the l^ast indies, and of China near Canton. 

3. Oldenlandia Capensrs; Cape Oldenlandia* Flowcia ia 
whorls, peduncled; leaves linear. It strongly reoembfieA tbe 
above.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Oldenlandia Uniflora; One-Jlowei'edt or fVaier Oidan- 
landia* Peduncles quite simple, lateral; fruits rough-baired: 
leaves subovate, acute; stems branched aud creeping. la 
Jamaica it is found frequently in the waters, and theti gnm 
of a length proportioned to the depth of tbe strcRia, with 
which it yields and bends: both leaves and stalks am tben 
of a reddish colour, Sometimes it is found upon the bonks, 
and then it is of a green colour, and a creeper, geneiri^ 
running more or less, according to tbe quantity of ttuusmre* 
—Native of Virginia and Jamaica. 

5. Oldenlandia Biflora; Ttoo*^fiowered Oldenbmdia, Pe¬ 
duncles two-flowered, longer than the petioles; leaves tan* 
ceolatc; root very long, from one to two feet, slender, whb 
a few lateral fibres; when fresh, the bark is orange-colouT^; 
in the cultivated sort it is longest, and with frivest fibres; 
stem in tlie cultivated sort erect, round, jointed betow^ my 
ramous, somewhat scabrous, from six to twelve inches high. 
—Native of the East Indies. 

6. Oldenlandia Urnbellata; Umhelled Oldenlandia^ 

India Madder. Urnbels naked, laternI, alternate; learnlineir. 
This is a small biennial, but sometimes trientiiid plant; not 
very long; Stem in the cultivated sort erect. It is aied hi dye¬ 
ing red, purple, a deep clear brown, ami omnge, and to punt 
the red figures on chint 2 . The woody part of the Ck^ root, 
as it is called, is white and tasteless; it is the bark onlytliat is 
possest of the colouring principle; when fresh, it it ore&ge-^ 
coloured, tinges the spittle yellow, and leaves a slight degree 
of acrimony on the point of the tongue for utne hours after 
chewing; to appearance it loses its yellow colourja dryiii^ 
but still retains the above properly on being chewed^ It 
impregnates cold water nr spirits with a strew colour; to 
boiling water it gives a brownUh porter colour. Tbo watery 
infusions and spirituous tinctures are changed into a bright 
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tod deep red by alkaline substance*; and are rendered paler, 
Of ocariy dertrajed, by adds. The colouring powers of this 
mt m Mid to impiote by keeping three or four j/enrs. 
Wben the wild sort ean be bad to any quantity, it ia eateenoed 
a ifaird fcflrth stnmgexp and yidda a better cotonr; and 
wbn tone roots ean Im bad of two yean' growth, they are 
ndobned still better* This plant is the Tsheri Velio of the 
TeUagai; nod the Say a Ver. or Imburelt of tlie TamuU, 
Tbt Tdiogi physiciaiis do not give any part of ibe plant a 
|fcee to their mtcm medica: but the Malabar physicians 
ity that ttos toots cute poisonous bites, colds, and cutaneous 
disordfeti^ attd warm the constitution* This plant has been 
ntoodaced into the istond of Jamaica; it is a native of the 
bit lodiesi jgvowinE m very light, dry. sandy ground near 
tbouat flowering during the latter part of the wet season; 
iod r^otog aecda tit January. It ts much cultivated on the 
cotit of O^omandel. where its roots descend to a great 
depto ki die eand* 

T Olduolftndia Hirsuta; Oldenlandia. Umbels 

aiiUuy; stem and catices hispid; Leaves ovate, acute. This 
■ a difiued plAiit*~Native of Java. 

fl, OldenlaMia Corynibosa; Hyssopd^aved Oldenlandia, 
bdflndei maciy-flowered; leaves Jineardanceolate* This is 
nlowHttOual plant, seldom above three or four inches high, 
dtviduig into many E^rauches. which spread near the ground. 
— Native of Jamaica* 

R OMeafatidia Paniculate; Panicted Oldevlnndia, Pe- 
dmielaspankled. tcrmitiating; leaves ova), lanceolate; stem 
alwoit'i^rigbt. even, dichotomous; flowers purple,—Native 
of the East Indies* 

to. Oldcnlandia Pentandra; Five-stamined Oldenlandi^. 
nowers flve-stamined, one-styled ; leaves linear; peduncles 
two^flowered. This resembles the flfth species, but is larger. 
^Nntive the East Indies* 

11. Oldcnlflndia DJgynia; Two^stpled Oldentandia. Flow* 
m five^stamitied. two-siyled, sessile; leaves lanceolate.— 
Native of the East Indies* 

Ifl. Oldenhaadia Trinervia; TAree-fierved Oldenfandia, 
Stem decumbent; leaves ovate, three-nerved; dowers in 
wborli, uaillary; capsules hispid; root branched, slender.— 
Mtriva of the East Indies* 

19. Oldenlandia Foetida ; Stinking Umbel 

terninating. trichotomous; leaves spatulate*—Native of Ton- 
gatoboo in the South Seas* 

14* Oldenlaadia Debilis; Weak Oldenlandia. Umbels 
•iHI&iyt pedunded, few-flowered; leaves ovate, sessile* — 
Native of the island of Tongataboo* 

16. OMenlandia Tenuifolia; Fine-hatfed Otdenlandia* 
Fedniieles axillary, solitary, one-flowered; leaves linear, sub¬ 
ulate*—Native of the East Indies* 

16* O Idenlan dia Zanguebarix; Pe- 

duaeks few^flowered; corollas salver-sbaped; leaves linear; 
■tcih herbueouSk manifold, eight inches high.—Native of the 
eastern coast of Africa* 

Old ilftffi'e Beard. See lenardia.. 

OIbq ; a genua of the class Diandria, order Monogynia*— 
Gbkb&io CHAnACTEK* Calis: perianth oue-leafed. tiifm- 
hr, smH. deciduous^ mMith fouMoothed, erect. Coroiia: 
oofr-pctalM, funuet-form; tube cylindrical, the length of the 
caSx; border four-parted, flat; segments subovate* S(a- 
miaar fifammitn two, opposite, awbsfiaped, short; antherx 
aieoL Pietil: ^rmen roundish; style simple, very short; 
itlgnm bifid, thitoish. with the^clefts emargiiiate* Pericarp: 
drapeaubovflte, s^tb, oiie-celled* Seed: nut ovate-obloiig. 

nccerdiDg to Gsertner, subbilocular. Ob&ei've. 
The third apenaas has male and female flowers on the same 


plant with the hermaphrodites ; the nut obovate, substriated, 
perforated at the base* Es^enti At Character. Corolla: 
four-clefl. with subovate segments* Urupe: one-seeded* 
-The species are. 

1* Qlea Europeea; European Olive. Leaves lanceolate, 
quite entire; racemes avillary, contracted. There are many 
varieties of this species: viz. 1. The Common European 
Olive: leaves lanceolate, flat, hoary underneath* 2. The 
Warted Olive; leaves lanceolate, flat, villose underneath; 
branches vrarted* 3. The Long-leaved European Olive: 
(eaves linear-1 anceolale; flat, silvery underneath. 4. The 
Broad-leaved European Olive: leaves ohiong, flat, hoary 
underneath* 5* The Iron-coloured European Olive: leaves 
lanceolate, ferruginous underneath. 6. The Twisted-leaved 
European Olive: leaves oblong, bent obliquely, pale imder- 
ueath, 7. The BoN.deaved European Olive; Leaves oblong* 
oval; brandies spreading, divaricated.—The Olive in all 
ages, has been held in peculiar estimation, as the bouuteoiu 
gift of heaven; and js siill the pleasing emblem of peace and 
plenty. It seldom becomes a large tree: but two or three 
stems frequently rise from the same root, from twenty to 
thirty feet high, pntliug out branches almost their whole 
length, covered with a grey bark* The leaves are stifle 
about two inches and a half long, and half an inch broad in 
the middle, gradually diminishing to both ends, of a lively 
green on llicir upper side, and hoary on their under, standing 
opposite* The flowers are produced in small axillary bunches; 
they are small, while, and have short tubes, spreading open 
at top. Unripe olives pickled, especially ihe Provence and 
Lucca sorts, are very grateful lo many persons, who suppose 
them to excite appetite and promote digestion. They are 
prepared by repeatedly steeping them In water, to which 
some add alkaline salt or quicklime, in order to shorten the 
operation ; after this they are washed, and preserved in a 
pickle of common salt and water, to which an aromatic is 
sometimes added. But the principal consumption of Olives 
is in the preparation of common salad oil* The best is of a 
pale bright amber colour, bland to the taste, and without 
any smelt. It becomes rancid by age, especially if kept ia 
a warm place, and congeals by cold at 38^^ of Fareoheit's 
ihermometer, and does not become rancid if kept in a degree 
of cold equal to the freezing point of water* The Neapo¬ 
litans extract the oil by crusliing the fruit to a paste with a 
perpendicular mi)l-stoue, running round a trough. Thi» 
paste js put into flat round baskets, made of rushes, piled 
one upon another under the press. After the first pressure, 
scalding water is poured into each basket, its coutents stirred 
up, and the operation repeated till no more oil can be skim¬ 
med off the surface of the tubs beneath; but by this method 
the oil is seldom pure, does not keep well, and soon grows 
rancid, Aootlier process is recommended, which is per¬ 
formed by pounding the firuit in a mortar* A handful of the 
crushed substance is thrown into a long woollen bag, which 
is rubbed very bard upon a sloping board, and theu wrung; 
afterward hot water is added, and it continues to be pressed 
as long as a drop of oil can be extracted. This is supposed 
to have been the original process; and when performed by 
a stout and skilful workman, is thought much more effectual 
than tJ*e common inotle of proceeding.—The ancients con¬ 
sidered the Olive to be a maritime tree, and they supposed 
it would not thrive at any dislnnce from tike sea; though by 
experieuce we find it will succeed very well in any country 
where the air is of a proper temperature; it will however 
bear the spray of tlie sea better than most trees. With a 
little protection in severe frosts, an Olive-tree may be main¬ 
tained against a wall; and iu Devonshire there are some of 
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these trees which have f^rowii mtiny years in tlie open air 
without being injured by frosty though their summers are not 
warm enough to bring their fruit to maturity, Notwillistand- 
iug the general preference which the oil of Olives and of 
Almonds have obtained by their t^uidity, all the mild vegeta¬ 
ble oils are nearly of the same nature* Oil, in various sliapes, 
forms a considerable part of our food, both animal and vege¬ 
table, and affords mucli nourisbtuent; bat in some constitu¬ 
tions oily substances do not unite with llie contents of the 
stomach, especially where acids abound. Oil internally used 
]s supposed to correct acrimony, to lubricate and relax the 
fibres, and hence is prescribed in coughs, catarrhal afieclions, 
and erosions, in worm cases, in nephritic pains, spasms,colics, 
constipations of the bowels, and to prevent the effects of 
poison, &c- Externally, it has been found an useful appli- 
caiiou to bites and slings of poisonous animals, to burns, 
tumors, eilher applied alone, or mixed w'ith liniinents 

and poultices* It was much used by the ancienfs to rub over 
-their bodies; this lias been found of great service in dropsies, 
particularly in ascites: it is said to have been successful in 
rabiescaniita ; but having been since resorted to in a similar 
case, without success. Little coiilidcnce can be placed on a 
solitary instance* Though the elTects of oil taken internally 
extend over the priniae vise, yet it may be doubted whether 
it produces any medicinal effect after having passed into the 
blood. It U an ingredient in several officinal compositions ; 
and when united with W'ater by the intervention of alkali, is 
usually given in coughs, hoarseness, Ac*—The Olive-tree will 
grow in almost any soil; hut when it is planted in Jicli racist 
ground, the tree grows larger, and makes a finer appearance, 
Ibau in poor land ; but the oil is not so good as in a leaner 
soil* Calcareous ground is esteemed (he best for these trees, 
ihe oil being finer, and keeping longer than any other* In 
I*aiiguedoc and Provence, Ihey propagate the Olive by trun¬ 
cheons, split from the roots of the trees. When their lops 
arc killed by Lard frost in winter, they send up several stalks 
from the root; when these arc grown pretty strong, they 
separate them with an axe from the root, iu doing which, they 
are careful to preserve a few roots to them- They are cut 
tjff in the spring, after ihe danger of the frost is over, and 
planted about two feet deep in the ground, covering the sur- 
ikee with liUer or mulch, to prevent the sun and wind from 
penetrating the groimd and drying the roots; when the plants 
Lave taken new root, they stir the ground, and destroy the 
weeds. In count lies where tlte inhabitants are curious in 
making oil, tliey graft their truiiclieons willt that sort of Olive 
which they prefer. Stubborn laiuts, and unkindly hills, where 
the soil is a potter's clay mixed with pebbles, and producing 
only bushes, arc adapted to the Olive, which is a loug-lived 
slow-growing tree* That such lands are congenial to this 
tree, is evidenr from the abundance of wild olives that spring 
in them, and the quantity of berries strewn over them* In 
England the Olive may be propagated by laying down the 
tender branches in the same way us for other trees, which 
should remain uudrslurhed two years; iu whicli time they 
will liave put out roots, and may then be (aken off from the 
old plants, and transplanted either into pots filled with fresh 
light earth, or into the open ground, in a warm situation. 
The best season for li a ns planting is llie beginning of April, 
when you should, if possible, take the opj^orlnuity of a moist 
season; and those which arc planted in puts should be placed 
in a shady part of tiie green-house, until tiiey havr taken root: 
but those planted in the ground should have mulch laid about 
their roots, to prevent the earlli from drying too fast, and 
be DOW aod then refreshed wdlh water; but you must by uo 
meaus let them have too much moisture, w'hich will rot the 


tender fibres of their roots, and destroy the trees. When the 
plants have taken fresh root, those id toe pots maj be exposed 
to the open air, with other hardy exotics, with which they 
should be housed in winter, and treated as my rtiea, and other 
less tender trees and shrubs ; but those in the open air will 
require no farther care untd the winter following, when you 
should mulch the ground about their roots, to prevent the 
frost from penetrating deep into it: and if the frost should 
prove very severe, you should cover them with mats^ which 
will defend them from being injured thereby; but you must 
be cautious not to let the mats continue over them after the 
frost is past, kst by keeping them too close, their leavea and 
tender brandies should turn mouldy for want of ftec air; 
which will injure them as much, if not more, than if bad 
been exposed to the frost; for they are rarely recovered after 
the mould has entered the bark ; whereas, it often happeosj 
that Ihe frost only destroys ihe tender shoots, but the body 
and larger branches remaining unhurt, they put out a^ill in 
tlie succeeding spring. These trees are generally brought 
over from Italy every spring, by the importers of Orange- 
Trees, Jasmines, Ac- who sell them at a reasonable price; and 
as tlie trees they bring over have often stems of a size to 
which young plants in this country would not arrive in teu 
or twelve years, if Is better to purchase of them, than to 
uiiderlakc the tedious process of raising them by layers* 
Wjien you procure lliese stems, first soak their roots twenty^ 
four hours in water, and clean them from the fiJtb they have 
contracted in their passage; Ibcn plant them ia poU filled 
with fresh light saudy earth, aud plunge them into a moderate 
hot-bed, observing lo screen them from the violence of the 
suu in tike heat of the day, and also to reftesh them with 
water, M'henever you find the earth in the pots dry, la this 
situation they w ill begin to shoot iu six weeks or two monUia 
after, when you should let them have air in proportion to the 
warm til of tlie season, and after they make tolerably strong 
shoots, inure them to the open air by degrees; aud place tbeiiH 
when wholly removed into it, in a situatiou where they may 
be defended from strong winds; in this place they should 
remain till October following, when they should be removed 
inio the greeu-liousc, as before directed. Having Ihua 
managed these plants imtil they have acquired strong rooti^ 
and made tolerably good heads, you may draw them out of 
the pots, preserving the earth to llieir roots, and plant them 
in the open air in a warm situation, where you must manage 
tlicfu as was before directed for the young ones: and these 
will in two or rfiree years produce fiowers; and in very warm 
seasons some fiuil, provided they do well. The Lucca aud 
Box-leaved Olives are the hardiest, and of course the best 
to plant in the open air; but the first sort produces the 
largest trees. 

2. OkaCapensis; CaptOiive, Leaves ovate, <|.utte entire; 
racemes panicIC'Sliapcd, divaricate. This is a soiall sbnib^ 
with u straight jointed trunk, and subhirsule bark. Corolla 
small and white.—Native of the Cape of Good Hoiie. 

3. Oica Americana; Atntricfin OHve. Leaves lanceolate^ 
elliplic, quite entire; racemes narrowed; all the bractes per¬ 
manent, coiumte, small. There arc male and female Aowers 
in this species, on the same plant with the hermapbroditea.—* 
Native of Carolina aud Florida. 

4. Oka Ceniua; ]\^odding-Jiowered Oliv€, Leaves obloDg^ 
lanceolate, very blunt; racemes axillary, simple; flowers 
drooping; branches round, smooth, with an ash-colourcd bark, 
mid raised scattered dots, compressed a little at top; flowers 
twice as large as In tijc common sort.—Native of Mada^scar, 

5* Oka Apetala; Apetaious Olire. Leaves elliptic; nowen 
ill racemes, apctalous; branches round at bottom^ witli an 
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ftflb^oloimdfdottedlYQrk, ftlternatd}^ compressed towards the 
^Zealand. . 

^-iSL'IOlea i&LecL»a ; ^Xotirf/rfejired Olha Leaver ellipticj 
acute; bractes perfoilate, the lowest cup-shaped^ permanent, 
tbe vppcT oaea lea^f deciduous; branches round, with 
«;SlllOO(h ashrCOloujr^ with raised dots scattered over 

ilftflowoTB: twif^.as .lur^e as Jhose of the Commoo Olive; 
call! very sinaJlj with flfery blunt teeth.—Native of Madeira. 
.; 7* Oioa Fragmiis; Sibtet^9ctnt€d Oiue^ Leaves lanceolate, 
setr^lc;'peduncles: lateral, aggrcj^te, oue^dowered. Tiijs is 
n lai^ trec^ivhjcb Osbeck wealjons as one of the ornainentat 
irtei -in the Cliinese gardens. He says it is about si k yards 
high, with anaal) white sweet-scented dowers, three or four in 
one jitvolucre. It flowers in July and August.—Native of 
Cfatna^ Cochin'China, and Japan, 

Qieiakder^ See.A^mun,. 

Otea*Ur,4^ See. Eit^gnu*k 

OUvCi' 

genits of the dass.Moncecia, order Triandiia. 
—XjfJE'ltEfitC- OdAAACTEB. Ei&wcrs: below tJie 

lemaLca.. . glume two^valved^ one^flowered; valves 

equal, Jftuceolaieouter subventricose, terminating in a ca]>il- 
lary tti^ighl; eiveu awn; inner narrower, acute, folded in on 
both CoroUa: none; nectary twodeaved, very small; 

leaflets obovate, subemarginate, membranaceous, ei-qet, Sta* 
iPcAar; fllamantftkthre^t ti^ptflary, very short; antherx linear, 
acute (El; both Females: solitary, lerniinaling on tbe 

iam^ipahicle. larger than the males. Calix: glume two- 
valye^ oobiflowe^^d, large, spreading; valves almost et^ual, 
ovate, concave, nerved; outer lerminaiing in a long awl shapect 
•obfletUiose awn# villose at bottom; inner narrower, acuminate. 
CpToUfii ^lame two^valved, .much shorter than tiie crtlix, 
xomcMMl.fl4hiding,: awaless, blunt; outer much longer; 
JMCblfyjdltae-haj^^fVvery small;, leaflets ohovatCi membra- 
•j|||C'totui|iniii$ct.,.vi?t4ffLvgermeti oblong; style tilifurm, al¬ 
most the length of iheeatix; stigma capillary, pubescent. 
i^sruMfl^c/gluAie-.o/.the cCrolla involving, falling. Seed* 
ovate. i.Es^ENT^AL Chab acteb. Malt Calix: glume one- 
flowered, aw ned* CWtf/Air glume awules^, Swartz says, no 
corolla. JFemaie Caite: glume one-flowered, spreading, ovale; 
,4tyle:bifi(L,i cartilaginous.-The species ate, 

1, Olyra PauictiUU,. J'a[ude terminating ; culm branch- 
iog; roots flllform, long, thickerleaves sbealbiag, as it were 
^aboTtiy pelioled at the end of the sheath, broad, lanceolate, 
acuminate, borizonUl, spreading, soiootli, striated, marked 
with Jthea below; sheaths pubescent.—!( flowers from Ja 
uuary to July, and is a native of the dry coppices in Jamaica. 

2j Olyra Pauciflora, Flowers axillary,—Native of Jamaica. 

Omphaka; a genus of the class Monnecia, order Mon- 
adeJpuia.— Genebic Character* MaUFlowers, Caiix: 
periautbfour or flye leaved, spreading; leaflets two, opj>o- 
aite, larger, ovate, convex, colouredp Corolla: iiojie; nec^ 
lary glands four, or a fleshy ring, encircling ihe gernieu. 
Stamina: filaujentum one, columnar, thick, short; anthersc 
two, oblong, incumbent, connate at the (op, polliniferous at 
the edge; or one plano-convex, trifid* Female Flowers: in 
the same raceinc. Calix: perianth five-leaved ; leaflets Ibrec, 
larger, ovate, encircling the germen. Corolla: none. Pislil: 
gemen ovate; style none; stigma trifid. Pericarp : cap- 
«ule oblong, or roundish, fleshy, bluntly triangular, thrcc- 
celled, three-vaUed. . Seeds: nuts, solitary, ovale, Ijard, 
Essential Character. MaU. Cafij.-four-leaved. Co¬ 
rolla: none; fllamentUDi columnar, with Iheaiitljerae inseite<l 
into it, FemaU, Catix: five leaved. Corolla: none; stigma 

tribd. Capsule: fleshy, three-celled, Nuts: solitary.- 

The species nre^ 


1. Otnphalea Axillaris. Racemes axillary; leaves distich, 
ovate, acutninale, shining, oti very short petioles; stipules 
tuncrouate; stem shrubby,—Native of Jamaica. 

2, Omphalea Cauliflora. Racemes cauline, scaly at the 
base; leaves distich, oblong, acute, shining; stem arborescent. 
—Native of Jamaica. 

a. Omphalea Cordata, Racemes compound, leafy, termi¬ 
nating; leaves scattered, cordate, villose underneath, biglan- 
duJar at the base; stem scandent.—Native of rocky coppices 
JQ Jamaica, and other West India Islands. 

4. Omphalea Nncrfera; Colnoort, Racemes compound, 
leafy, teniiinaiijig; leaves scattered, oblong, very smooth, 
biglatidular at Ihe base; stem arboreous. Tliis is a ainall tree 
with au upright even trunk, fiom twelve to fifteen feet Ifigh. 
The kernels of the nut are esculent and sapid* tlie cotyledons 
only being emelic. The branches and petioles pour out a 
tenacious watery ficiUoi*.—Native of Jamaica, wdiere it is fre¬ 
quently cultivated. 

One Bcrri/, See 

Onion* See JlIlium* 

Onoctea; a genus of the class Cryplogamia* order Filices. 
—Generic Character. Capsules under the recurved 
and contracted pinnules of the frond lesciufiling pericarpia* 

■ The species are, 

1. Onoclea Sensibitis. Fronds pinnate, subracemose at 
the lip.—Native of Virginia. 

2. Onoclea Polypodioides. Fronds bipiunate; fntctifica- 
tious tbree-valved; root creeping* filiform, shining, rufous.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, in the fissures of rocks 
near the Table mountain* 

Ononis; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decan- 
dria. — Generic Character. Calix: perianth five- 
parted, almost liie length of the corolla; segments linear, 
acuminate, slightly arched upwards; the lowest under tho 
keel. Corolla: papilionaceous; banner cordate, striated, 
depressed at the sides more (ban the other petals; wings 
ovate, shorter by half lliati the banner; keel acuminate, as 
long as, or longer, than the wings. Stamina: filanienta ten, 
connate, in au entire cylinder; anlherie simple. Pistil: 
germen oblong, villose; style simple, rising; sligma blunt. 
Pericarp: legume i’hornl)sliaped, turgid, subvillose, one- 
celled, Iwo-valved, sessile. Si^eds: few, kidneyTorm. E.SSEN- 
TiAL Character. Calix: five-parted, with linear seg¬ 
ments; banner slnaled; legume turgid, sessile; filameiila 

connate, without a fissure.“--The species arc, 

iVitU sub sessile Flowers* 

1. Ononis Anliquorum. Flowers solitary, larger than the 
leaflets; lower leaves teriiata; branches almost even, spiny; 
root perennial; stems straight, hard, smooth, and almost 
woody; flowers purple.—Native of pastures and meadows in 
Daupiiiny, and the southern parts of Europe. This is a 
hardy plant, and only cultivated in botanic gardens. 

2. Ononis Spiiiosa ; Thorny Pestdiarroiv. Flowers axil¬ 

lary, in pairs; leaves ternatc; upper ones solitary; branches 
thorny, villose* At ihe base of the branches are strong 
thorns, and the branches themselves terminate in soft thorns: 
stem slightly hairy ; flowers twice as long as the calix ; corolla 
red. U has a strong creeping root, which spreads far to tho 
ground, and is with great difliculty eradicated ; hence its 
naimis of Resfis boms aud Arrete or Oxstopper, and 

Rest-harrow* Stems a foot and half high, slender, purple, 
hairy, sending out many lateral branches, armed wUli sharp 
prickles. The flowers come out singly from the side of the 
brandies, they are of a bright purple colour, marked with 
lines, and arc succeeded by sutali pods, conlarning one 
or two kidney^shaped seeds*—A decoction of the roots has 
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been reconinieDcted in cases of stone and jaundice. Hteyrick 
observes, that the root is a powerful diuretic^ and that the 
principal virtue of the plant lies in the bark of the root, a 
strong decoction of which, sweetened to the palate, and 
drank in large quantitieSj is caceltent against the gravel and 
ail nephritic complaints, sofleniug the parts, and increasing 
the orinarj discbaige. It is Likewise ver^ ed^tual in remov¬ 
ing obstructions of the liver and other viscera, and lias been 
found serviceable in the dropsy. It is a very proper plant 
to be sown on sea and fen lianks, as its roots bind the earth 
very strongly, and creep in all directions. Cows and goats 
eat it; sheep arc fond of it; but horses and hogs reject it. 
The names this plant has obtained are, Thernv Rett-karrow, 
Camtnock, fVhin^ Grand and J^usl^um, pro¬ 

bably from Rt$tbourn. This and the next species are l^th 
very troublesome weeds in paatures and cont-fields; as the 
roots spread and multiply so widely in the ground, and are 
so tough and strongs that the ploughshare will hardly divide 
them. 

3. Ononis Arveiisis; Hair^ Rest-harrow^ Flowers axil¬ 
lary, in pairs; leaves ternate; upper ones solitary; branches 
unarmed, subviHose. Linneus and others suppose this to 
be a mere variety of the Thorny Rest-harrow, but Mr. 
Miller declares that be has cultivated both by seeds, and 
always found then^ to retain their difference ; which consists 
in the hairiness of the stalks of this species, which are also 
more diffused, less upright, without spines, while the leaves 
are broader and sit closer on the branches.—It grows in 
pastures and on the borders of com-fieLds, chreffy in light 
lands. A variety has been found on our sea'Coasts near 
Deal in Kent, and Yarmouth in Norfolk; also by Charlton 
Church, Woolwich, and Gravesend. 

4. Ononis Kepeus; Creeping Rest-harraw^ Stems dif¬ 
fused ; branches erect; upper leaves solitary; branches 
unarmed, subvillose. This is very nearly allied to the pre¬ 
ceding species, but differs in having the stems procumbent, 
diffused every way, and iu being smaller.—Native of the 
Levant. 

5. Ononis Hircina; Stinking Rest harrew. Flowers 
Gubspikeil, in pairs; lower leaves ternate; upper solitary, 
somewhat villose; branches hairy, villose. This species 
never has any thorns. It seems to be stronger than our 
Common ResVharrow, and, together with the twenty-fffth 
and twenty-eighth species, is recommended by some foreign 
physicians as a powerful diuretic, and serviceable for cleans- 
log the urinary passages, and in an incipient dropsy. The 
bark of the root is the most efficacious part of the plant.— 
Native of Sweden, Germany, Italy, and Hungary. 

6. Ononis Serrata; Serrate-leaved Rest-harrow. Flow¬ 
ers suhsessile, solitary; lower leaves Icmate, serrate, toothed, 
wedge-form, with three teeth usually at the tip; stem herba¬ 
ceous, round, decumbent, subdichotomous; branches slen¬ 
der. It flowers in June and July.—Native of the south of 
Europe. 

7. Otionis Minutissima; Smnll-Jloteered Rett-harrow. 
Flowers subsessile, lateral; leaves ternate, smooth; stipules 
ensiform; oalices scariose, longer than the corolla. This is 
an annual plant about nine inches high, standing out on two 
sides; branches towards the bottom.—Native of the south 
of Europe. This is a hardy annual plant, propagated by 
seeds, sown in the place where they are to remain, and 
requiring no other care but to thin them where they are too 
close, and to keep them clean from weeds. 

B. Ononis Mitissima; Clurter-^owered Annual Rest-har¬ 
row. Flowers sessile, in spikes; bractes stipular, ovale, 
ventricose, scariose, imbricated; stem upright, a foot and 


half high, sending <nit amaJl ank-btuclics. It 
from seeds in the open air, and atay be tMuagied u Ae |M 
ceding, together with the other anninl hardy 
of Spain and Portugal. 

6. Ononis Alopecurotdes; PoF-tail Jtoi-A aii pw. 
leafy; leaves simple, blunt; stipules dilated. Thin 
annual plant, rising with an upright brancliiiig ililkw'feet 
high.—Native of Spain and FortngaL 

10. Ononis Variegata; Vcaiegaied Rui^dkarrvm, StL 
pules cordate, very wide, plaited, toothed, epmigimte^ irite 
than the leaves; flowete aaiflary, sohtafy, nilqi^ttiiclefl^ 
calioes shorter than the corolla. AnnuaL—Nativa^ of Ibe 
sea-coast of the south of Europe, abounding in tbi'iilnadof 
Sicily- 

** Piowers peduncled^ Pedmdes aumhm* 

11. Ononis Alba; tVhite JiestAorrM, Pedamduu «m- 

[ess, very short; leaves simple; stipules diUted; aemte at 
top; stem a foot high, diffused, round, a Little flejttiMa at 
bottom, hairy, subviscid brmiicfaes. Tliii ii a im m hiitwatii 
the ninth and twelfth species. From the former it diffen-m 
iis serrate stipules; the flora] leaves of the Mine atnuitvrc 
with the stem-leaves, only smaller, not linear, and nammi 
towards the base. The whole pUitt is cove^ with a light 
down, except the leaves, and it a Jitlle viscid .-^Native of 
Barbary. ^ , 

12. Ononis Fubescens; I^ownp ^ Padni^ 

eles awuless, vei^ short; upper leaves simple; atipulaa 
lauceolate, quite entire; stem a fool high, tumuobed, dif¬ 
fused, round. The whole plant pubeficent, vi«cid..-^lt flow^ 
era in August, and is a native of the south of Earvqw.. 

13. Ononis Cernua ; Hett^ng^dded Jtol 

Racemes strict; leaves wedge-forai; Tegnmes dixmpiiig^ IfanaTt 
recurved; branches round, purple, with wbititb.bain-aaaa- 
tered over them; flowers frequently single; firomitlle ttdawf 
tbe branches, large, and of a bright yellow.—Nalm-uf tfa 
Cape of Good Hope. * * ^ ^ 

14. Ononis Geminata; Two^j/lowervi ffiif lniiiw. 
Leaves ternate, obovate; peduncles lateral, two^flowevad^ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

15. Ononis Umbellata; Umballed Jb-sf-Aamm. Pedaw^ 
cles awn less, um belled; leaves ternate, ematguiata; ilrmt 
prostrate.—Native of ihe Cape of Good Hopeu 

IB. Ononis Argentea; Siiverp Rest-Harrow. Twfaiage 
peduncles awuless^ umbeHed; leaves ternate; k^Aeta iwrijiv 
silvery, totnentose.—Native of the Cape. 

17. Ononis Involucrata; Invvlucr^ Best^rr&w. Hir¬ 
sute, prostrate: peduncles awpless, involucred; invultture 


four-leaved; leaves ternate, wedge^form^ — Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

L8. Onoois Filiformis; Threadp-siMed Rest-hamm. 
Peduncles awuless, subtriflorous; leaves ternate, aubsetttte; 
leaflets ovate, mucronate; root simple, descending; atein 
numerous, branched, hardish, filiform, diffused, a span higlK 
—Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

W. Ononis Capensis; Cape Reet-haifTow. Rftooftaes on 
long peduncles; leaves ternate, suborbiculate; herbaoeonev 
pubescent; corolla yellow and violet purple.—It u^au obimmI 
plant; native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

20. Ononis Prostrata; Prostrate A«sf-A«rrrw. Dedutw 
ctes awnless, one-flowered, very long; leaves ternate^ acntB; 
stipules awl-shaped; stems proitrate.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

21. Ononis Reelinata; Spreading Reet-karrow. PeduQ- 
cles awn less, one-flowered; leaves ternate, roundish, CFHMte^ 
legumes drooping; corollas white, with tbe standard puiplo 
uudtraeatb4 Annual.—Native of Spain nod Italy* 
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OdOBiA CeDisia; Narrow kaved Trailing Re^t-harrow. 
Pcduaclea awnless, ooe-dowered; feaYes fern wedged; sti- 
poles tenate; stems prostrate^ The whole plant is iome> 
times covered with dowers, mid fiometimes they are only at 
the ends of the brauches.—Native of Italy, and of Dau- 
phlny. 

fViih awncd Pedimcks. 

23* Coonis Vaginalb; Sheathed Rest-harrow, Peduncles 
one-flowered, awned; leaves sessile, ternate, and stipules 
sheathing,^ tootlied* Viscid, villose, with a woody stem; 
corolla ydlow, with a purple striated standard. At one time 
of the year it puts on so different an appearance, as lo be 
easily taken for a distinct species; with tlie hrancblets clus¬ 
tered, half an inch long; leaflets and stipules suialLer, closely 
imbdcate* 

24. Ononis Cherleri; Dwarf Rest harrow. Peduncles 
one-flowered, awned; leaves ternate; stipules serrate; root 
woody; stem procumbent, diffused, wrapped in stipules 
cvcfy ivay,—Native of the south of Europe. 

25. Ononis Viscosa; Clammy Rest-hmrow. Peduncles 
oiw*flowered, avrned; leaves simple, the low'est teriiate. 
Annual, with a strong, herbaceous, hairy stalk, a foot and 
fatlf high, sending out branches the whole length.—Native of 
the south of France, Spain, and PortugaU 

2€L Ononis Ornithopodioides; Bird's-foot Rest-hurrow, 
Peduncles two-flowered, awued; legumes linenr, dropping; 
stem ereeb flexuose, with short alternate branches. It flow- 
eniu July, and the seeds ripen in autumn.—Native of Sicily. 

27. OnonU Pinguis; Greasy ResUkarrow, Peduncles 
one^flowered, owned; leaves temate, lanceolate; stipules 
quite entire.—Native of the south of Europe. 

28* Ononis Natrix; Ydlow-Jiowered Shrubby Rest har- 
moL Peduncles one-flowered, awned; leaves teruate, viscid; 
stipulef quite entire; stem shrubby. This is u very strong 
anelling plant, with the odour of Theriaca, and not very 
clammy; root large and wrinkled ; stems more or Jess upright, 
commonly a foot high; flowers large, yellow, solitary. The 
upper part of the flower rayed with red lines.—Native of the 
South of France, of Spain, Portugal, Cam tola, and Switzer- 
Undi It ie propagated by seeds, sown in thin drills, upon a 
bed of light earth. When the plants come up, keep them clean 
from weeds till autumn; then take them up carefully, and 
transplant them into the borders of the pleasure-garden, where 
they are to remain; the second year they will flower, and 
produce ripe seeds, but the roots will conlinue several years, 
and arc very hardy. 

Shrubby, 

2®. Ononis Tridentata; Tkree-toath-leared Rest-harrow,. 
Shrubby; leaves ternate, fleshy, subliuear, three-toothed, pe- 
dancles two-flowered; stem erect, panicled; flowers tine 
purple.—Native of Spain and Portugal. This, with all the 
toliowin^ species, may be propagated by seeds sown upon a 
bed of light earth in April. The plants will come up in May, 
when they must be kept clean from weeds; and if they be too 
close, tome of them should be carefully drawn up in moist 
weather, and transplanted at four or five inches' distance; 
U llie autumn they should be transplanted again, to ihe places 
where they are to remain. Those plants which were left 
growing in the bed where they were sown, must be treated 
ia the same way. They will not thrive in pots, and do not 
flower till the second year, when they make a fine appearance 
during the continuance of their flowers. It will not thrive 
mibe open airJn England, iinlesa it be planted in a warm 
sitUiiioii;and in very severe frost, covered to protect il. The 
seeds must be sown upon a well-sheltered border. 

30. Ononit Crispa ; Curkd4eaud Reskhurrow. Shrubby: 


leaves lernate, waved, roundish, toothed, viscid, pubescent. 
Peduncles oae flowered, avviiless; stem erect, panicled, pu* 
bescent, viscid; flowers lateral, aKillary, solitary, on a very 
short tteduocle; corolla yellow, the size of the leaves; with 
the standard streaked of a blood-red colour on the outside,— 
Native of Spain. 

31. Ononis Hispaiiica; Spanish Hest-hm^ow, Shrubby: 
peduncles awiied, one or two flowered; all the leaves ternate, 
channelled, recurved, serrate all along the edge; plant strict, 
viscid, inodorous; flowers yellow, streaked with red.^—Native 
of Spain. 

32. Ononis Fruticosa; Shrubby ReU~harrow. Shrubby: 
leaves sessile, teniate, lanceolate, serrate; stipules sheathing; 
peduncles siihtriflorous. This is a very beautiful low shrub, 
rising with slender stalks about two feet high, dividing into 
many branches. The flowers come out in panicles at the 
end of the branches upon long peduncles* w'fiich generally 
susiaui three large purple flowers. It varies with w'bite 
flowers. They appear in May and June—-Found on hills 
and mountains in the south of France. This species will 
thrive very well in a shady border, and produce abundance 
of seeds. Mr* Curtis observes, that thougli it affects a dry 
and sandy situation, it is by no means nice as to soil or place, 
being hardy enough to survive a severe winter, la the col¬ 
lections near London, it is frequently found in pots, and 
kept with grccii'bouse plants. The best mode of raising it 
is from seed, 

33* Ononis Rotuudifolia; Round4eaetd Rest-harrow,, 
Shrubby : leaves ternate, ovate, toothed; cal ices three-leaved, 
bracted ; peduncles subtriflorous; stem round, striated, some- 
what villose, a foot and half or two feet in height. The 
purple flowers form liandsome bunches at the ends of Ihe 
branches. The standard is very Urge, roundish, and pubes* 
cent*—It flowers from May to July, and is a native of Swit¬ 
zerland, It flowers in our open borders, and ripens its secdj» 
by which it is generally propagated* It may also he increased 
by slips, is very hardy, and easily cultivated. Its beauty has 
introduced it into our nurseries. 

34, Ononis Micropitylla; Small-kaved Rest-harrow,. 
Shrubby, thoniy: leaves minute, ternate, quite entire; legumes 
recurved. This shrub is very ranch branched, somewhat 
spreading, and armed with stout thorns*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope* 

35. OnonisMauritanica; Shrubby: 

leaves quinate, obovate, mucronate, silky underneath; sti¬ 
pules filiform; peduncles racemed.—Native of the Cupe of 
Good Hope. 

3C. Ononis Subocculta* Flowers sessile; all the leaves 
ternate ; leaflets orbiculate; stipules lanceolate, serrate; call- 
ces of the same length with the corolla^ This specie# derives 
its specific name Suhocculfa^ from the following singular 
peculiarity, tn autumn the petals become so small, as to be 
concealed uuder the germen at the bottom of the calix, so 
as not to be seen; the fruit however h not on this Eiccount 
abortive. All parts of the flower are straight, distinct, not 
touching each other, but pale and flat, and seeming to be 
the eommencemeut of a tegular flower of four unequal petals. 
The flowers are more generally found tn tfiis state, than 
developed, coloured, nod equal in length to the calix.— 
Native of Daiiphiny and the county of Nice. 

37* Ononis Striata* Stems prostrate; leaves ternate, 
smooth, striated; stipules ovate, acute, serrate; peduncles 
one-flowered ; calices and legunies hirsute; root perennial, 
hard, knobbed, full of tubercles, furnishing several creeping 
steins, commonly simple, from four to six inches in leaglh. 
They have few leaves on tbeir lower parts, and at top display 
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a parcel of yellow flowers in a raceme,—Native of Dau* 
phiny* 

38, Ononis Decumbens. Leaves ternate, linear, lanceo¬ 
late; stem (iecumbent; flowers in axillary spikes; legumes 
smoolK Perennial. The roots send fnrtli several strong 
branches, which spread and incline towards the ground. 
The flowers appear in loose panicles at the end of the 
brandies, they are yellow, and are succeeded by smooth 
turgid pods, about half an inch long, each containinc two 
or three kidney sliaped seeds. It flowers in July, and the 
seeds sometimes ripen here in the autuitm, 

Onepordixm ; a genus of the class Syngetiesia, order Poly- 
gamia /Equalis,— Gen eric Character, CaUxi common, 
roundish, ventlicose, imbricate; scales numerous, spiny, pro¬ 
minent every way* Cvrtiiia: compound, tubular, uniform; 
eorollels hcrniajihrodile, equal; proper ooe'j>etalled, funneb 
form; tube very slender; border upright, ventricosc, five- 
cleft; segmciMs equal, one more deeply serrated. Stamina: 
filanienttj five, ciipillary* very short; anther® cylindricj tubo 
Jar, the lengiU of the enroila, five-toothed* Pistili germen 
ovate; style filiform, longer than the stamina; stigma 
crowned* Prrkarp: jione* Cafit t slightly converging, 
Si'ed^: solitary, Down: capillary, sessile; receptacle chaffy; 
chaffs coadunute into the cells, truncate, inucroiiale, shorter 
than the seeds. Essential Ch aracter. Scales mucro- 
iiate, Ptcepiatlt: honeycombed,—Some of these plants 
were foriuerly cultivated for the table, hut it was before the 
English gardens were well supplied with other esculent 
plants: at present they are rarely eaten here. They require 
no culture, and if the seeds are permitted to fall, they wilt 
come up fast enough*—The species arc, 

1, Onopordum Acanthium; iVooIf^ Oitopordtim^ or Cotton 
Thistle. Calices squarrose; scales spreading; leaves ovate, 
obloug, sinualed, Jn the first year tins plant puts out many 
large downy leaves, shmated on ilieir edges, and very prickly; 
they spread on the ground, and continue the following winter* 
Jn the sf»ringthe stalk rises in the middle of ihc leaves, upon 
dunghills or good ground, growing five or six feet high, and 
dividing at lop mio many hraneJ^es, which have leafy bor¬ 
ders running along them, imlenled, and each indenture ter¬ 
minated by a spine* The stalks are terminated by scaly 
beads of purple flowers, appearing in June* To these suc¬ 
ceed oblong angular seeds, croxvmul with a hairy down* 
This plant is distinguished from the thistles by the recep' 
tacle reticulated witlj square membranous cells, like a honey¬ 
comb* When the flowering is over, the innermost scales of 
the calix close strongly together. In the thistles, as soon ns 
ihe seed is ripe, the first hot day opens the heads, extends 
the pappus, and the least wind carries away the seeds: but 
in this plant tlwy remidn shut up and strongly defended; nor 
can they commit themselves to the earth, or be eaten by 
birds, till long exposure to the weather has decayed the 
calix, and on this account they afford sustenance io the 
winged tribes late in the year* It is not very liable to the 
depredations of insects; and is defended by its strong spines 
from the attacks of most quadrupeds: the ass alone will 
sometimes hrowze upon it* The rec^-ptacle of ihe flowers, 
und the tender stalks peeled und boiled, may be eaten in the 
same niaoner as Arlichokes and Cardoons,—The ancients 
itionght this plant a specific in cancerous cases* Some of 
the moderns recommend iis use exlenially in a cancer of the 
lips and face*. Scopoli prescribes a decoction of llie root as 
a specific in a recent gonorrlixa, Imt there is no dependence 
to be placed upon his prescriptiou. It is good, as Hill 
observer, if used when fresh, for the Jaundice, dropsy, sup¬ 
pressions of the menses, and other disorders arising from 


obstructions* Besides the name given above, it Is called 
Oat Thistle^ JVild JVhite ThisUtt Argentine of ^herT^iMet 
in Yorkshire, Pig-Uave*. 

2* Onopordum lllyricum; lU^an Onopordum^ Calm* 
squarrose; lower scales hooked ; leaves lanceolate, piiiMUfiil, 
This rises with a taller stalk than the former; the leave* lie 
much longer and narrower, and the indentures on their tides 
a re regu lar, ending in sharp spines. The heads of the :flowcTS 
are larger, and the spines of the calix are longer than Ihoie 
of the first sorb—Native of the south of Europe, tind of 
Egypt, uud I he Levant* 

3* Onopordum Deltoides; Ono/^nrArm, Cnlicet 

fvquarrose, cobwebbed, tomentose undemeatb* PcKnpiaf: 
flowering in August*—Native of Siberia. 

4* Onopordum Arabteum; Arabian Onopordum^ Cdfecs 
: imbricated* This grow's to the height of nine or ten feet, 

; and iUe stalks divide into many branches,—Native of the 
I south of Europe* 

I 5* Onopordum Grscum; Grecian Onepordvm^ Calim 
I squarrose, cobwebbed-tomentose; leaves spiny, soblilnle- 
I lanceolate, sinuate, tomentose; corollas purple, very nsitrow. 
— Native of the Levant* 

0*' Onopordum Acaulon; Dwar/ Onopordunt^ Stemicsa: 
root biennial, fusiform, half a foot Jong, straight, black, anfl 
irregular on the oulside; stem single, not more than two 
inches in height, erect, terminated by a sessile flower*— 
Native place unknown ; ft flowers iit July and August*' 

7. Onopordum Orientale ;'Orie9if0/OnoporAm* CalicfS 
squarrose; leaves oblong, pinnate-sinuate, decurrent; faeid 
large; stalk upright, branching, seven or eight feet 
It grows naturally near Aleppo in Syria.* 

Onosma; a genus of the class Pen land r hi, order Mono- 
gynia*— Generic Character* Calix: periaotli £ve.^ 
parred; segments lanceolate, erect, permanent* CMnlbr 
one-|>etailed, bell-shaped; tube very short; border tnbuUib 
ventrico^e, a little iJiicker than the tube; mouth subquln- 
quefid; throat naked, pervious* Stamina: filamenta five, 
awl-shaped, very short; auther® sagittate, ereot* tbe length 
of the corolla. Pistil: germen four-parted; style: filiform^ 
tbc length of the corolla; stigma blunt. Pericarp: none. 
Calix: unchanged. Seeds: four, ovate. Essential Cha¬ 
racter* Corolla: bell-shaped, with the throat pervious* 
Seeds: four*—The plants of this genus bemg natives of weIIb 
or rucks, are best cultivated on a wall or rubbish* Sow Ihe 
seeds soon after they are ripe, laying the stalks over the 
place to shade lliem from the sun* When the plants are well 
established, if they be perroilted to scatter their seed% they 
will nmiulain themselves very well* In the common gmind 

they are short-lived and apt to rot*-The species are, 

1. Oiiosjna Simpiicissiina; Simple Onosma* Leaves Mas¬ 
tered, lanceolate, linear, harry; flowering lop Dodding^ yM-- 
lovvUh white; corolla constantly white* The wild plant is 
never more than a foot high, and soft to tJie touch*— Native 
of Siberia, abounding upon the calcareous rocks en the 
banks of the Wolga* 

2* Oiiosma Oricnialis; Oriental Onosma* Leaves lance- 
ovate, hispid ; fruits pendulous.—Native of the Levant* ^ 

3. Onosma Echiotdes; Hair^ Onosma. JLeaves ]iiiiceotite» 
hispid; fruits erect; root fusiform, willi a bark peeling OS'in 
scales, whicli are as red as vermilion* It flowers from March 
to June.—Native of the south of Europe, Italy, F^nce, 
SwitJfeHuiid, Austria, and Hungary* 

Opercutaria ; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Mono- 
gyuia.-^GEN eric Cuahacter* Calix: perianth common^ 
oncdcafcd, belbshaped, three to six flowered, six to nine 
toothed; teeth acute, unequal, permanent; perianth propei: 
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Mone. CcroUa; universal none; proper one-petaHed, funnel- 
form; mouth four or five ctefr, erect. Sitimina: filanienta 
four, inserted into the receptacle; antherEe distinct* Phtii: 
germeit interior, immersed in the receptacle; si^le filiform; 
llijgma ihickish, bifid* Pericarp: none* Seeds: solitary, 
convex on one side, grooved cn the other. JteceptacU : com¬ 
mon, fiat above^ closing the aperture of the calix below the 
teeth; below pyramidal, grooved, angular; the angles con- 
finued 4nto partitions, by ivbtch the cavity of the calix is 
derided into cells equal to the number of seeds; deciduous. 
Essential Charactee. Ftower: compound* Calix 
one-leafed, unequally toothed, closed by a common 
receptacle;, flowering above; seeding below; falJiitg when 
ripe.-The species are, 

1, Opercularia Umbellata. Florets in the disk three; co- 
toilets threes toothed ; pericarp none, unless the common calix 
qf the dower be reckoned as such ; it is bell-shaped, cut with 
seven or nine equal teeth; the seeds are inclosed within the 
cavity of it, equal in number to the corollets.—Native of 
New Holland, 

% Opercularia Aspera* Corollets four or six; border 
four or five parted; stamina four or five, inserted into the 
receptacle, not the corolla; antherae separate*—Native of 
Zealand. 

, 3, Opercularia Diphylla, Common calices hispid ; heads 
as in the preceding, but little more than half the size*—Native 
9f New Zealand. 

Ophicgi&ssum; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order 
Fllices.— Generic Character* Capsules numerous, con- 
necterl by a membrane into a distich spike, subglobular, when 
ripe opening transversely, without any elastic ring* Seeds: 
very manyt extremely minute. Oherve. The seventh species, 
qnd probably those species which are nearly allied to it, with 
a twiping stem, recede in some degree from (he common sort, 

and those which resemble it in the fructification.-The 

speeiei are, 

I 1. Ophtoglossum Vulgatum; Carntnon Adder's Tongue. 
fVond ovate, veinless, bearing the spike; root fibrous; stem 
jingle, round, veiy smooth, upright, simple, or unbranched, 
fo>m a hand or a finger's length, to a span or more in height; 
terminated by a distich, joinied, tongue-shaped, greenish 
spike, brown when ripe; subtended when single, long,ovate^ 
succulent, nerveless; leaf embracing the stalk with its base; 
the joints burst transversely when ripe, and throw out 
numerous very minute seeds.—The expressed juice of this 
plant is frequently made use of by country people, for in¬ 
ternal wooods, bruises, and spilling of blood, with good sue- 
c««B, The leaves bruised and boiled in a sufficient quantity 
ofhog'alard, until they become crisp, and then strained, afford 
an excellent cooling ointment for green wounds, which is a 
very ancient recipe for that purpose*—^Native of Europe, and 
ofmost parts of Great Britain, 

2. Ophioglossum Nudicaule; Naked Adder's Tongt^t, 
FVonds ovate; scape leafless. This is a very small plant, 
not an inch high; root bundled, filiform; leaves few, radical, 
pelioled, quite entire,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

' 3, Ophioglossum Lusitanicura; Portuguese Adder^s 
2bj^gw« Frond lanceolate; herb annual, stemless, two inches 
high, erect; leaf single, petiokd, acute, quite eutire, smooih, 
the lenetb three times as great as the breadth.—Native of 
Portug^, China, and Cochin-china. 

4. Ophioglosauni Reticulatum; Netted Adder's Tangvt I 
Frond cordate. This plant generally rises to the hdglit ' 
five or six inches above the root*—Native of Jamaica, ain | 
ihe contiiienl of South America. 

OphiogloAsum Palmatum; Palmate-]eavcd Adder'* \ 

B2. 


Tongue. Frond palmatci witli the spike at the base.— 
Native of South America. 

<1. Ophioglossum Pendulum; Pendtilotts Adder's Tongue. 
Fronds linear, very long, undivided, Tliia is a parasite, 
hanging down from the trees on which it fastens.—Native of 
the East Indies. 

7* Ophioglossum Scaudeiis; CHmbing Adder's Tongue., 
Stem flexUQSe, rouud ; fronds conjugnte, pinnate; leaflets 
spike-bearing on both sides* This rises to a considerable 
height on trees* It is found every where within the tropics, 
—Native of both Indies, China, and Cochin-china. 

8. Ophioglossum Flexuosuni; Winding-stalked Adder's 
Tongue, Scape flexuose, round ; fronds opposite, pefioled, 
palmate; pinnas lanceolate, quite entire, smooth. This 
very nearly allied to ilie preceding; fronds remote oa the 
stem, three or four lobed*—Native of the East Indies, 

9. Ophioglossum Japonicum; Japanese Addons Tongue. 
Stem flexuose, angular; fronds superdecontpoutid; pinnules 
alternate, gashed,—Native of Japan* 

Ophiorkiza ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— GENERIC CHARACTER. Calix: perianth pne- 
leafed, erect* compressed, five-toot bed, equal, permanent. 
Corolla: one-pe1al)ed, funnebform ; tube inflated at the base; 
throat almost closed with hairs; border five-cleft, blunt* 
spreading. Stamina: filamenta five, filiform, very short, in¬ 
serted into the tube; aiitherse oblong, the height of the 
lube. Pistil; germeii bifid, superior; style filiform, the 
length of the stamina, thicker above; stigmas two, blunt. 
Pericarp : capsule two-lobed, wide, bluntish ; lobes oblong, 
divaricated, two-celled, opening inwards, with a contrary 
partition. Seeds; numerous, angular, fixed all round to an 
oblong pedicelled receptacle, loose in the middle of each 
cell. Essential Character. Corolla: funnel-form. 
Givnun: bifid; stigmas two; fruit two-lobed.-The spe¬ 

eds are, 

1* Opbiorhiza Mungos, Leaves lanceolate^ovate; stem 
simple; flowers sessile from the upper side of the horizontal 
spfke. The Ceylonese call lhis*p]ant Ekawerya^^nd Nagha- 
watli, from Nagha, the ribband-snake ; for the bite of which, 
the leaves of this plant are accounted a specific* 

2* Ophiorhiza Mitreola* Leaves ovate; roots from the 
lower joints of the stem in bundles, long, filiform, while; stem 
herbaceous, a foot high, simple, or branched, erect, four- 
cornered at bottom, towards the upper part rotiDdish, smooth, 
loose.—Native of America, in Virginia; and of wet meadows 
near rivers, in Jamaica* 

3. Opbiorhiza Submitbellata. Stem shrubby; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, acute ; umbels axillary, trifid.—Native of the island 
of Otaheite, in the South Seas. 

Ophioxyhtm; a genus of the class Folygamia, order Mo- 
nfficia.—G eneric Character, Hermaphrodite flowers, 
Caiix: pe riant h fi v e-c left, ac ute, erect, very small* Coro Ha : 
oue-pelalled, funnel-form; tube long, filiform, thickened in 
the middle; border five parted, spreading a little, without a 
nectary. Stamina: filamenta five, very short in the middle 
of the tube; aniherae acuminate. Pistil; germeo superior, 
roundish; style fiLiforii], the length of the stamina; stigma 
capitate* Prrifffr'p: berry twin, two-celled. : solitary, 

roundish. Mok flowers: on the same plant. Calix: as in 
die liermaphrodites ; Lfoneus and Gxrtuer say, bifid. Ctf- 
one petallrcl. funnel-forrn; tubelong; border five-cleft; 
nectary in the moutJi of the corolla, cylindric, quite entire* 
'Stamina ; filametita two, very short; aiitherffi acuminate, con- 
ergiug within the nectary. Essential Character* 
krmaphrodite, CWfJt.* five-deft. Corolla: five-cleft, ftm- 
ueJ-foriiL Stamina: five. Pistil: one* Male* CMix: bifid* 
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Cvfoliii: fi'C-cleft, willi a funnel-form mouth. I 

t-jlJniiric. Siamhiu: two,-The only species known is, I 

1. Opliiox>Uim SerpentiiiHui: Scarlet-Jiawered Ophi^ 
Stem upright, round, quite simple; leaves in lours, 
pi K eil crosswise, lanceolate, ovate, smooth, acumioate, pe- 
tioied. Jussieu describes this slirub as having three or four 
kaws in whorls; flow-ers glomerate, terminating; males mlxc<l 
with the liermaphrodilcs, IwO'Stainined only, with acyliudric 
mi tire crown at the throat of the tube, without miy germen. 

U flowers ill May-—Native of llie Eaal Indies* 

Ophir/i ; a genus of I he class Octandria, order Moiiogynia. 
—Gen Eft in Character. Cfilir: involucre two-valved, 
lluee dowered, valves lateral, kidtiey-fortii, einargiiiate, con- 
duplicate, ]vermaiienr Cvreifai fourpetalled, superior; 
petals oblung, converging. Stumina: hlumeiita eiglit, Ihe 
leiigih ol the corolla; anlherue ovale* Pislil: germen in- 
fciioT, lurbinale, hispid; style filiform, siiorter than the sla 
nihut; sligma emarginate* Perkarp- berry one celled* 
Setth: two* Obiertje, It bears much reaemblance to the 
Grutbifi of Ri rgius* which has a superior geruien, and simple 
stigma* Essen ri AL Character. /»i?c/*icr(r; two valved, 
lliree JioweretL Coralh: four petal led, superior. Berr^: 
one ceUed.^--The only species known is, 

I, Opliivii riel a. This kan uprighi shrub, with opposite 
fivatedinear leaves, and lateral sessile dowers.-^Found by 
Buniiaiin iu Afni a* 

Oplirpt^; a genus of the class Gyiiandria, order Diaiidria. 

■—GENEitJC Character. Caii,t: spat lies wmdering ; 
spadix simple; perianth none. Carolh: petals five, oblong, 
converging iifnvards, equal, I wo of these exleiior; nectary 
longer tliuii the petals, liaoging dovvn posteuorly, one some 
what keelecl. Sittmina: tiiameida two, very short, placed 
on tlie pistils ; antfieise erect, covered willi llie inner margin 
of the neclHry. Phlit: germen oblong, contorted, inferior; ' 
style fasieiiecl to t lie inner margin of the nectary; stigma obso- 
lele, capsule subovule, Ihrec cornered, blunt, 

striated, llitee- valved, one^celled, opening at the keeled angles, 
Sced^: nunit rows, like saw-dust: receptacle linear, fastened 
to eaeli vaU e of the pericarp* t TJie seenud species 

has four slamina, or two in each ceil* Soine modern writers 
have very unadvisedly cancelled the whole class Gynaiidria, 
and removed this imtiiral order into the class Diandria. 
Essentjal ChabacteEp Nectary: soriiewliat keeled 

uuderneatli,-The species are, 

* IViiU branched Bnlbs^ 

1. Ophrys Nidus Avis; Bird's-ne.it Ophr;^s^ Kulbs in 
bundles of fibres; stem sheathed, leafless; lip of the nectary 
bifid. The name Is derived from the matting and twistiug 
of the fibrous roots; from which arise two oval veined leaves, 
three inches long, and two broad, joined at ibeir base; be¬ 
tween these springs up a naked stalk, about eight inches high, 
terminated by a loose spike of herbaceous llowera* resem¬ 
bling gnats^ eumposed of five petals, wuth a long bifid lip to 
the nectarium, a crest or standard above, and two wiugs on 
the side; capsule angular, opening in six parts, and filled 
with small seeds like dust.—Native of various parts of 
Europe, lu Luglaud, it isfound about Charlton, Gravesend, 
Maidstone, and Rochill, in Kent; Selborne, in Hampshire; 
Madingly wood, tn Cambridgeshire; Aldborough, in Suffolk; 
and Heydon, in Norfolk; nearlugleton ; and in OtMey park, 
in Yorkshire; Euckliani wood, in Cumberland; and neat 
Kendal, iu Westmoreland; not uncommon about Newton 
Cartmel; where it was found by Mr* llaU, who observes, that 
the woods iu that part of Laiicusbiru are cut down every 
fifteen years; that for six or eight years after they are cut, 
this plant is not to be found, but as soon as the gmses are 


nearly destroyed by the shade, it appears again, and in eome 
places is tolerably ple&tifu]* Mr. Blacketotte observed it m 
White-heath wood, by Harefield* It is also found in some* 
woods of Scot laud, but b not common, This plant refuse* 
culture, but may be transplanted froin the places wlim it 
grows naturally, into a siiady part of the garden, where, if 
the roots arc not disturbed, it will eoiitbue many years, and 
flower, but not increase. The best time to remove the rootv 
is in July* or August, wdieiv the leaves are decaying; fbe it 
wiU be difiiciilt to find the roots after the leaves are gone. 
It flowers tn May and June, 

2. Ophrys Corallorhiza; Co7'ai-r00ted Bulb* 

branched, hexuose ; stem sbeuthed, leafless; lip of the neo* 
tary trifid. The roots consist of six white succulent obtufc 
fibres, branched like coral.—Native of the aorihern parts 
of Europe ; also of SwilzerlanJ, Caruiola, and the south of 
France. In Brilain it is found sparingly, ia fir woods, in tbe 
north of Scotland- ll flo>vers iu August and Septentber; 
and must be treated like the preceding species. 

3. Ophrys Spiralis; Spkiif Ophri/s, at Triph 
Traces* Bulbs aj^gregate, oblong; stem somewhat Eeufj; 
fiow^ers in a spiritf direeled oue way ; lip of the iiectEry tin« 
divided, cveiiulaie; root leaves four or more, forming a tiifr, 
ovatcj lanceolate, smooth, entire at the margins, bright green• 
half an ineb in btcadih, dotted wlieii mugiiified, nud fiiintly 
ribbed. It is Ibund in many parts of Frante, GermRiiy^ 
Austria, Switz.i rfand, liuly, and England ; flowering front 
August to Oclober. It may be met vvillt,ou Hanwell Heath, 
near bleworHi; and on Enfield Chase, iu Middlesex; Bnrn 
Elms, ill Suriy; Danford, in Kent; oit the Hill uf Heilthf 
between Cambridge and Madingly; and by Hinton, and 
Fevershum Moors, in Cambridgeshire; on the south side of 
Shotuver Hill, in Oxfordshire; on tlie Fen, in Little Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire; Warckton* in NorthaniptoDshire; in Ih# 
closes near Buddoii wood, Lcicesters^hirp; at East Leke> IU 
NoUingbanishire; near Leeds, iu Yorkshire ; in the liuie-Gtotie 
pastures about Newton Curtmel; and is not ud common in 
the nurllieru counties; on the road from Truro to Hedruth, 
in Cornwall ; under the rocks at Finney Cbfis, near Lyme. 
U grows ill pastures, both dry and moitit; not only in a cal¬ 
careous boil, but in dry sand, barren clay, elevated pasture^ 
rocky sunny exposures, good soil, boggy commoii*, and 
is not so much rare, as overlooked. Mr. Curtis remarked, 
that it grows more readily than its congeners in a garden; 
and that the protuberant germitia, placed regularly one above 
another, somewlist resemble plaited hair, wJience perhaps its 
name of Ladies' Trares, or, if this conjecture be correcu 
Ladies* Trtss^a*. It will grow in almast any soil or situation. 

4. Ophrys Cernua; N^ding Bulbs m bundles; 

stem leafy; flowers drooping; lip of the nectary oblong, 
entire, acute; the mot consists of very many thick fibres; 
root-leaves linear, long; stem-leaves sheathing, very short; 
spike dense, obloug; flow eis closely recurved, drooping*— 
Native of Virgiaia, and Canada. 

5- Ophrys Ovata; Common Ophrys^ or Twa^blcde, Bulbs 
fibrous; stem two-leaved; leaves ovate; lip of the nectary 
bifid ; root perennial; flowers nunierous, in a loose spike, finir 
inches long ormore, yellowish green* They have a fragrant 
musky scent; and are on pedicels, longer than the germiiia nr 
bractes*—Native of most parts of Europe, and cotnmon all 
over Great Britain, w here it has long been palled Twayblade, 
from its two leaves, although it somethnes varies with three. 
A strong infusion of the fresh mot is good against the bleed- 
ing of the piles, and ilie expressed juice is recoin me nded to 

I be outwardly applied to the eame purpose* It flowers tn 
May and June; a* it grows naiyfRily in wood*, and tbickets. 
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tiM tfbady part-of aaj garden. especiaU^ m a moist soil, will 
be a-propcr place to plant it, 

Opbrys Cordttta; Mountcin Ophiys^ ow Leaat Tway- 
Bnlbiibrous; stem two-leavcd; l^ves cord Hte> They 
grew above the middle of tbe slem, being between heart- 
sba^and tnengnlar, broad, terminating in a small pro- 
jectuig point; flowera iew. in a short spike, Lightfoot 
femarks, that tbe whole plant is of a tender and delicate 
teitare; tbe leaves smooth, abotit half an inch wide at tlte 
bate; tbe dowers in a thin spike ten or twelve in number, 
greeti. often tornhig red in decay,—Native of the northern 
ports of Europe, in moist woods. In England it is found in 
boggy ground, in Yorkshire. Lancashire, and Westmoreland: 
as on Ingleborough; between Sbeftield and Chatsworth, 
Afttondborough, and Kigbley. in Yorkshire; Kendal and 
Loogsledale, in Westmoreland ; in marshy places by the sides 
of millets; aod in many places on the Highland mountains 
dSoothnd, It dowers in June and July, 

■* With round Bulbs. 

7. Ophrys Lilifolia; Lily-haj^td Opkrys^ Bulb roundish; 
scape imked; leaves lauceoUte; lip of the nectary entire; 
dorsal petals tioear; dowers red.—Native of the swamps of 
Virginia and Canada, This and the I wo following species 
require to be planted in bog-earth, in a moist shady border, 
ariD pots with bog moss and earth, set in pans of water. 

0, f^hrys Locselii; UwarJOphrys^ otTwaybiadt^ Dtilb 
roundish; scape naked, three-cornered; lip of the nectary 
obonle; Bowers herbaceous, from three or five to eleven. 
—Native of Denmark. Sweden, Prussia, and England. It is 
Jband on Hiaton, Feversbam, and Fulbourn moors, near 
Clun bridge, 

9. Ophrys Palodosa; Marsh OpAr^s^. or Twayhlade. 
Bulb roundish; Ecajre almost naked, five-cornered; leaves 
rugged at the top; lip of tbe nectary entire; flowers in a 
flCMbet very many, yellowish green; the two side-petals 
ovate oblong, from r^^ex erect, the two inner lateral ones 
linear, fccurved. the single upper one straight, forming the 
inch for the atamina; Irp of the nectary lanceolare, ovale, 
leflex, entire,—Native of bogs, in Sweden, Russia, Germany, 
and Great BritaJo. Found between Hatfield and St, Alban's, 
and in Romney marsh; also on Gamlingay bogs, where it 
grows JO great plenty among the Spliagnum; at Hurst Hit), 
INiobridge Wells; ia Hallinghalt wood, near Loughborough; 
Bnddon wood, and Stocking wood, near Leicester; on Caw- 
Itone and Feltfaorp heaths, in Norfolk; and between Russ* 
lud Chapel and Thwaite Moss, in Furness Fells, Cumber- 
Imd, It flowers in June and July, 

10* Opbrya Monophyllos; Ont-Uaf*id Ophrys* Bulb 
round; scape naked; leaf ovate; lip of the nectary entire; 
culmctgbtceu inches high, firm, quite simple; stipules very 
iDialb sharply lanceolate.—Native of Russia and Swilzer- 
hnd* 

11. Ophrys Alata. Bulb round; stem leafy; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate ; lip trifid. ibe middle segment very short,—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 

13* Ophm Muscifera; Fiy Ophrys, Bulbs roundish; 
Item Icaiy; Itp of tbe nectary convex, with three divisions, 
the middle segment cloven; leaves three or four, sheaihing 
the stem at the base, lanceolate, pale green, smooth, shining, 
mirkod wirti numerous longitudinal nerves, the intermediate 
space covered with a thin, somewhat pellucid, puckered skiu, 
givingthm a silvery hue; flowers in a long thinly scattered 
spike, lometimes fifteen in number, but seldom more than 
mr or five; the three outer petals linear, with re flexed 
margUM. the upper tiue forming right angles with the others; 
the IM .inner. Ibread-shapedj spreading, resembliiig the 


TW 


antennae of an insect, deep reddish brown, fringed with 
short hairs, fixed to the upper lip of the nectar turn, which 
is hooded, covering the stamina; lower lip threedobed ; side- 
lobes linear, enlire; middle somewhat ovate, bifid, with 
reflex margins, covered with a velvety down, reddish brown, 
and with a bluish spot on the centre, which is naked. The 
whole extremity resembles a fly. to which Ibis blue spot 
greatly contributes,—Native of Sweden, Norway, Swil^er* 
land, Austria, Carntolu, France, Italy, and Great Brilaili; 
where it is found about Wrolhen and Northfleet in Kent; 
Harefield in Middlesex; Croydon in Surry; Hinton, Fever- 
sham. Fulbourn, Linton, the Devil's Ditch, and Chippenham, 
in Cambridgeshire; Bath Hills near Bungay; and Easlhani 
wood in Sulfolk; on St, Vincent's Rocks near Bristol; in 
Phimplon woods near Ulversione; at Riishton in Nurtbamp- 
tonshlre; at Aspley in Nottinghamshire; in Barrowfield 
wood and Brigstear moss. Westmoreland; and in most caU 
careous pastures. It flov^ers in May and June*—This, with 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, aud eighteenth species, 
may be preserved in gardens, though not propagated there* 
The best time to remove the roots from the places where 
they naluratiy grow, is just before the stalks fall, for at that 
time they may be easily discovered, and are beginning to 
rest, so that the bulb will be fully formed for flowering the 
following year, and will uot shrink; but when they are 
removed at the lime when they arc in action, the bulb 
designed for flowering ihe following year, not being fully 
ripened, will shrink, aud frequently perish. When they arc 
removed into a garden, the soil should be ada])ted to the 
sorts. Such as grow in moist pastures, should be planted 
in shady moist borders; those which arc inhabitants of 
woods, may be planted under trees ; but such as grow upon 
chalk hills, should have a bed of chalk pre|^red for them 
in an open situation ; and when they are fixed in their several 
places they should not be disturbed ; for provided they are 
kept clean from weeds, the less the ground is disturbed, the 
belter the plants will thrive, and the longer iljey will continue. 
Mr. Curtis observes, that he has not yet heard of these 
plants being propagated by seed, and that it is to be wished 
that some intelligent gardener would exert himself tu making 
ex|veriinents to raise them in this way. They produce abun¬ 
dance of seed, and there can be no doubt of their increasing 
by seed in iheir natural state of growth. 

TiL Ophrys Apifera; Bee Ophrys, Bulbs roundish; stem 
leafy; lip of the nectary three-lobed. Ihe lobes bent in under, 
neath, shorter than the petals. Haller has mistaken this for 
the preceding species. Height of the stalk, from half a foot 
to a foot; the leaves ovate-lanceolate, underneath silvery, 
with linear fibres, frequently imperfect, and of a brown 
colour; brae tes large, sheathing, green, and of equal length 
with the flowers, which are from three to six. The root 
appears to possess the same virtues with those of the Orchis 
whence Saiep is made, but being much smaller is not worth 
cultivating on that account. This singularly beaiuifijl plant 
is not uncommon on our calcareous soils, near woods, and in 
meadows* It can scarcely be found at all in the vicinity of 
London, owing to the rapacity of florists, who root up ad 
that can be found for sale. It has been found near Charlton 
Church, and Cbisselhurst in Kent, as wed as on Trunbill 
downs in the same county; about Harefield in Middlesex; 
iu Madingley wood; at llintun, Feversham, Fulboiirn, Bur- 
rough'green. Chippeubam, and Liutou. in Cambridgeshire; 
at Boluhurst in Bedfordshire; at Bradenham in Bucking- 
hninshtre; at Blalberwick and Asply in Northamptonshire; 
at Fcntly Hangings in Oxfordshire; about Earsham aud 
Mulbarton in Suffolk; on Sb Vincent's Rocks near Britiol; 
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pear Cari^iLtrooke Cn^lle in tlie Isle of Wi;^ht; and a I Great 
Comberlon towards Weller's Hill; and al Tedestone near 
Whilbourne In Worcestershire. It flowers in June and July> 
and riprns seed in the end of August, See the twelfth species, 

14. Ophrys Arainifera; Spidt^r Ophrys. Bulbs roundish; 
stem leafy; lip of the nectary roundish, entire, emarginate^ 
convex, longer than the petals; leaves next Ihe root an 
inch and half long, almost an inch broad, ovate-lanceolatc, 
somewhat blunt, marked with impressed lines, smooth, 
spreading on the ground, those of the stalk few, narrower, 
and more pointed i flowers from three lo six, in a thin spike- 
The nectary, which at fljst is of a bright and very rich brow n 
colour, soon changes to a faded yellow green; when tJic 
flowering is past, the petals incline forward close over the 
nectary. The flower is not so beautiful as that of the two 
preceding species : it is fancied hy some to resemble a bee, 
by others a spider; from the breadth of the lip, and its 
being marke<l with difterent shades of brown, it derives its 
resemblance to the latter. Others have discovered a likeness 
to a small bird in the flowers.—It is a native of England, in 
chalky pastures; as about Northfleet, Bocton cburch-yard, 
and other places, in Kent; Heaihtrhead in Surry; near 
Wheatley, between Whitney and Burford; Cavetsliam warren 
and Stansfield in Oxfordshire; about Branham near Tad- 
caster in Yorkshire; about Bury in Suffolk; at Shelford, 
Abington, Hildersham, and Bari tow, in Cambridgeshire. 
With a little attention and management, this plant will grow 
and flower more freely iban many of tbe same tribe. The 
ibilowing treatment has succeeded. Take up the roots care¬ 
fully when in flower, bare them no more than b necessary 
to remove the roots of other plants; fill a large-sized garden 
pot with three parts choice loam moderately stifle and one 
part chalk mixed well together, and passed through a sieve 
somewhat finer than a common cinder sieve: in this mixture 
place your roots at about the depth of two inches and three 
inches apart, water them occasionally during summer, if the 
weather prove dry: at the approach of winter, place the pot 
in a fiame under a glass, to keep it fi'om wet and frost, which 
combined destroyed the beauty of the foliage, if not the 
plant itself. Observe: this species emerges in the aulunm 
before any of the others make their appearance. See the 
twelfth species. 

16. Ophrys Mooorchis; Yellow ot Musk Ophrys. Bulb 
globular; scape naked; lip of the nectary trifid, cross¬ 
shaped; stem about six inches high, rouud, and smoolh; 
rootdeaves two or three, sheathing the stem, lanceolate, 
acute, smooths The flowers are greenish yellow, with a 
faint musky smelU They appear in July,—Native of Sweden, 
Penmark, Germany, SwitzerUud, Austria, Prussia, Italy, 
and England; where it is found near Enfield in Middlesex ; 
at the chalk pits near Gogmagog bills in Cambridgeshire; 
and at Marlinm near Swaftham, and near Snettisham, in Nor¬ 
folk. See tjie twelfth species. 

18. Ophrys Ajpina; Alpine OphrySt Bulbs ovate; scape 
naked; leaves awl-shaped; lip of tbe nectary undivided, 
bluDt, one-toolhcd ou each side.—Native of ibe mountains 
of Lapland, Denmark, Switzerland, Dauphmy, Piedmont, 
Carnjola, Austria, 

17* Ophrys Camtschatea; Siheriau Ophrys. Scape fili¬ 
form, sheathed; raceme dose; lip of the nectary linear, bifid, 
—Native of Siberia. 

18. Ophrys A nth re pop h ora; Man Ophrys. Bulbs rounds 
isb; stem leafy ; lip of the nectary tlaear, three-parted, tbe 
middle segment elongated, bifid; root leaves four or five, 
sbeathiug the stem al the base, lanceolate, but varying in 
breadth^ spreading; above these^ one ui two more closely 


embracing the stem; flowers numerous, in & long loOM 
spike. It varies in size; and in the colour of its flowers, frooi 
yellow green to bright ferruginous. The root, and iadeed 
the whole plant, emits a strong odour.— Native of tbe 
southern parts of Europe, and of England, where it » prin¬ 
cipally found in dry pastures and old chalk-pits; «a Dear 
Norlhfleet, Greenhithe; between Gravesend aodCJifie; at 
Dartford; iu Bocton churchyard; in the way to BranEey; 
and at Truhil), Siiz. in Kent; about Croydon and Leath^- 
head in Surry ; near Linton in Cambridgeshire; at Kimboltoit 
in Huntingdonshire; at Daliugton near Sudbury in Suffolk; 
and at Ashwelthorpe near Norwich* It flowers in Juue. ^ Sea 
llie twelfth species. 

19. Ophrys Crucigera. Bulbs roundish; stem leafy; lip 
of the nectary undivided, marked with a convex crOM.— 
Suspected to be a variety of the thirteenth species, 

20. Ophrys Volucris. Bulbs roundish ; leaves oblongf 
sliealhifig the stem; lip cutout ovate; stem a foot high,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

21. Ophrys Bracteata. Bulbs roundish; spikes mUed 
with longer bractes; Itp three-lobcd; stem a span high.— 
Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

2'2. Ophrys Atrata. Leaves linear, setaceous; lip cordate, 
spatulate; stem simple, a hand high; spike terminating; 
flowers sessile, remote, under each a brisite-shaped bracte, 
the length of the flower. The whole plant turns black in 
drying,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ophrys Calholica. Bulbs fibrous; flowers tbre^ 
petal led ; helmet ventricose, large; lip c ross-shaped; stem 
leafy; leaves three, alternate, embracing, lanceolate; the 
root-leaves shorter; raceme four or five flowered; bructe tlie 
length of the corolla; helmet one-lcafed.—Native of iht 
Cape of Good Hope* 

24. Ophrys Circumflexa* Bulbs undivided; flowers three-* 
petalled; wiugs eiitarginate; lip trifid, the lateral segments 
bent round; leaves lauceoUte; spikes five-flowered or then- 
abouts, with veutrkose bractes.—Native of the Cape* 

26. Ophrys Caffra. Stem three-leaved ; lip bifid; flow^ 
ers iu a raceme, three or four, yellow.—Native of the Cape 

i of Good Hope. 

28. Oplirys Bivalvata. Flowers m bundles; lip lanceolate; 
stem a span or a foot high; spike corymbed, without a dis^ 
tiuci peduncle; germeu streaked. 

27. Ophrys Alaris, Lip of the nectary entire, waved; 
stem a spaa high or more; stem-leaves three, the first obso¬ 
lete, the second oval, lanceolate, the third spatheform; spike 
few-flowered, with ovate acute bractes.—Native of the Capo 
of Good Hope. 

28. Ophrys Patens. Leaves awl-shaped ; lip of tbe nets- 
tary very short, capillary; stem hardly a hand high, longi¬ 
tudinally imbricated with leaves; root leaves short, linear; 
flowers two to four, rather large.—Native of tbe Cape of 
Good Hope. 

29. Ophrys Nervosa* Stem naked, angular; leaves ovate^ 

nerved ; lip of the nectary entire, reflex ; flowers at the top 
of the sca)>e elongated in a spike, alternate, drooping, puqfle; 
spike sharply angular, erect, smooth, about a span in length; 
corolla three petal led. Undereach flower a very sbort, ovate, 
purple hracte-—Native of Japan. * 

30. Ophrys Triphylla. Stem three-leaved; lip triangular, 

toothed at the base.—Native, of the Cape. * 

3J. Ophrys Inversa, Leaves ensiforiu; lip bifid, entire. 
—Native of the Cape* 

32- Ophrys Bicolor. Leaves linear, ensiform; lip cut 
out bifid.—Native of the Cape* 

33. Ophrys Squamata^ Bulbs bundled; scape elongated. 
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kafcw,spiked; rootdeavesimbricate, obloog, acute, keeled; 
lip of the nectary trifid, bearded, beat down.—Native of 
New Caledonia^ 

34. Ophrys Umfolia. ' Bulb ovate; scape round, sheathed; 
leaf round, fistular, refiex, perforated in tJie luidUic to let 
tbe scape pass,—Native of New Zealand. 

O^bmUamum* See Amifris* 

'Opuntia, See Cactus. 

Oracht. See AtripUx, 

OrmngCt See Citrus* 

Orchard. —In planting an orchard, great attention should 
be paid to the nature of the soil; and such sorts of fruits 
only should be chosen, a^ are best adapted to the grouud 
designed for planting; otherwise there can be little hopes of 
tbeir succeeding; and it is for want of rightly observing this 
method, that we see in many places orchards planted which 
never arrive to any tolerahle degree of perfection, tlie trees 
Btarving, and their trunks either covered with moss, or the 
bark cracked and divided, both which are evident signs of 
the weakness of the trees; whereas if perhaps instead of 
Apples, the orchard had been planted with Pears, Cherries, 
or any other sort of fruit adapted to the soil, the trees 
would have grown very w^ell, and produced fruit in abun¬ 
dance. As to the position of an orchard ; where you are at 
Ml liberty to choose, a rising ground open to the south-east 
is to be preferred ; but by no means plant upon the side of 
any bill where the declivity is very great; for in such places 
the great rains commonly wash down the better part of the 
groondj which deprives the trees of their necessary support: 
but where the rise is gentle, it is advantageous to tlie trees, 
by admitting the sun and air between them more elfectuaJly 
than can be done, upon an entire level; which is exceedingly 
advantageous for the fruit, by dissipating fogs, and drying 
up the damp, which when detained amongst liic trees, mix 
with the air, and render it rancid. If the ground be defended 
from the west,'north, and east winds, it will also render ihe 
situation still more advantageous, for it is chiefly from liiose 
quarters that fruit-trees receive the greatest injury; therefore 
if the place be not naturally defended from tliese hy rising 
hifli, which is always to be preferred, let large growing 
timber-lrecs be planted for that purpose at some distance 
ham the orchard. A great regard should also be had to the 
distance of planting the trees, which is what few persons 
pruperly consider. Planting them too close exposes them 
to blights; and will cause the fruit to be ill-tasted, hy con¬ 
fining the air, when laden with a great quantity of diimp 
vapours ariiing from the perspiration of the trees and exlm- 
latioDs from the earth, which being imbibed by the fiuit, 
render their juices' crude and unwholesome. To prevent 
tbii, plant the trees fourscore feet asunder, but not iu regular 
rowi. The ground between the trees they plough and sow 
with wheat and other crops, in the same manner as if it 
were clear from trees, (aud the crop ii found to be as good 
ts thofe quite exposed, except just under each tree,) until 
they are grown large, and afford a great shade; while the 
tmt^ by the ploughing and tilhag of the grouud, are ren¬ 
dered more vigorous and healthy, scarcely ever exhibiting 
toy moss, or other marks of poverty, and will abide much 
boger. and produce much better fruit. If the ground 
sclret^ for an orchard, have been a pasture for some years, 
plough it ID the green sward the spring before you plant the 
.trees, and let it lie a summer &liow; which will greatly 
uuproTc it, provided it be stirred two or three times, to rot 
the sward of grass^ and prevent weeds growing. At Micbael- 
mu plow it rather deeply, m order to loosen it for the roots 
of toe treeSj which should be planted in October^ if the soil 


be dry; but if moist, it will be belter to defer it tid the 
begfnnhig of March. Their distance apart, even in a close 
orchard, must never be Jess than forty feet; aud lliey will 
succeed better, if placed eighty feet asunder. When you 
have finished planting the trees, provide some stakes, to sup* 
port them, and prevent their being blown out of ihe ground, 
especially if it should happen al'iet they have been, planted 
some time; for the ground in the autumn being warm, iiud 
for the most part moist, tlm trees will very soon push out a 
great number young fibres, which, if broken off by their 
being displaced, will greatly retard I he growth of the trecH- 
In ihe spring following, if the season i^hould prove dry, you 
should cut a quantity of green sward, whiclk must be laid 
upon the surface of the ground about their roots, turnijjg 
the grass downward, which will prcvcjit the suii and utnd 
from drying the ground, whereby a expense of watering 
will he saved; and after the first year they will be out of 
danger, if they have taken ivelL In ploughing the groujid 
between the trees, be careful not to go too deeply amon^ 
their roots, lest you should cut tiieni off; which would 
greatly damage the trees; but when llie ground is cautiously 
stirred, the effect will be very beiieficiat. It is a goad rule 
never to sow too near the trees, nor to suffir any great- 
rooting weeds to grow about them, whieJi starve their rools 
by exhausting the sol). If after the luif which was laid round 
the trees be rotted, you dig it in gently about the roots, it will 
greatly encourage them. There are some persojis wln> plant 
many sorts of fruit together in the same orchard, mixing the 
trees alternately; but this is a method winch should always 
be avoided, for ifoccasiotis a greater difference in the growth 
of the irees, and not only renders them unsightly, but also 
the fruit upon the lower trees ill lasled, by tlie tall ones 
overshadowing them; so that whoever is determined Lo plaut 
several sorts of fruit upon the same spot, should observe lo 
place (Ire largest-gtowiiig trees backward, and so proceed to 
tJiosc of ilie next leas! growth, continuing the same method 
quite through the whole plantation; whereby it will appear 
at a disLaiice in a regular slope, and the sun and air will 
more equally pass through the whole orchard, affording 
equal benefit to every tree; though it must be admitted that 
this can only be practised upon good ground, in which niost 
sorts of fruil-trces will thrive. The orchard shemM be 
dunged or manured every (wo or three years; which is equally 
necessary for every crop raised from among the trees: so that 
where persons are not inclinable to improve their orchards, 
on account of the expense of manure, the crop expected 
from the ground in addition to tJie fruit yielded by the trees, 
will more readily induce them io incur that expense. In 
choosing trees for an orcJmrd, always observe to .procure 
them from a soil nearly akin to that where they are to be 
planted, or rather poorer; for if you procure theni from a 
very rich soil, and plant them in iiicliffereut land, they will 
not thrive well, especially for four or five years after planting; 
so that, as we have shown under the article it is a 

very wrong thing to raise young trees iu a very rich soilj 
and afterwards to transplant them into a very poor soil. 
The trees should be young and thriving; for, whatever some 
persons may advise to the contrary, it has always been 
observed, that though large trees may grow and produce 
fruit after being removed, they never make so good Irees^ 
nor are so long-lived, as those which are planted while young. 
Af^er the trees are planted out, they will require no other 
pruning, except cuttiug out dead branches, and topping off 
those that cross each other, and render the heads of the 
trees confused and unsightly: the pruning them too ofteDi 
aud the shortening their branches, is very injurious; espe^ 
3 £ 
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ciaRy to cherrios and stone-fruit, which will gum prodigiously, 
and decay ill places where they are cut; while the'Apples 
and Pears, which are not of so nice a nature, will produce a 
grealer quantity of lateral branches, which will till the beads 
of the trees with weak shoots, whenever their branches are 
thus shortened ; which often occasions the casting otF of the 
fruit produced at the extremity of their shoots. It may seem 
strange to some persons, says the celebrated Mr. Miller, (bat 
I should recommend the allowing so much distance to I be 
trees in an orchard, because a small piece of ground will ad¬ 
mit of but very few trees, pUnled in ihis method ; but if they 
will please to observe, wlien the trees are grown up, they 
will produce a great deal more fruit iban twice the iiumher 
when planted close, and their fruit will also be better lasted. ; 
The trees planted at a great distance, are never so liable to 
he blighted, as liaa been observed in Herefordshire; where 
they find when orchards are so planted or situated, thal 
the air is pent up amongst the trees, and the vapours thal 
arise from tlie ground, and llie perspiration of tlic trees, 
colleci the heal of the sun, and reflect it in streams, so as to 
cause what they call a flre-blast; which is the most Injurious 
To their fruits, and is most frequent where the orchards are 
open to the south sun« Rut as orchards should never be 
planted, except where large quantities of fruit are desired, 
so it will be the same thing lo allow twice or three times the 
quantity of ground; since, as has been already observed, there 
may be a crop of any sort of grain upon the same place, so 
that there is no considerable loss of ground ; and for a family 
only, it is hardly worth while to plant an orchard, sirtce a 
kitchen-garden well planted with espaliers, w ill afford more 
fruit than can be eaten wrhile good, especially if the kitchen- 
garden be proportioned to the size of the family. Even if 
cider be required, there may be a large avenue of Apple-trees 
extended across a neighbouring field, which would render 
the path pleasant; or, there may be some single rows of trees j 
planted, to surround fields, which will effectually answer thej 
same purpose, without being liable to the fire^blasts before -1 
mentioned. Those small pieces of ground adjoiuing lo 
houses, and that are called orchards because they are stuck 
foil of fruit-liees, without much regard to soil or aspect, 
seem lo have only one advantage, that the proprietor is at 
hand to protect the fruit from plunderers. But the orchards 
in the cider counties, and particularly in Herefordshire, 
are dispersed over all parts of the country, at various de¬ 
grees of elevation, and in aspects that look to every point of 
the compass; ^though the south-east, with a screen to the 
north, seems to be the favourite aspect. But though this has 
reason on its side, wherever the fruit plantations arc ex¬ 
tensive, it is prudent to place them with different aspects; for, 
as Mr. Marshall lias observed, in the year 17R3, orchard 
fruit was cut off in every aspect, except the north-west. 
This was probably owing to the blossoms being kept back, 
till frost and blight were past; but there can be little doubt 
that on ground gently inclining to the south, or south-east, 
and well defended to the north and east, tiiere will he in 
general a greater probability of a crop, and the fruit will be 
belter flavoured* The richest soil is commonly in valleys, and 
they are there more sheltered from storms; but they are also 
more subject to spring frosts, insects, and blights. The best 
orebardsi of Apples are on a stnmg clayey soil, which is con¬ 
genial 10 most varieties of this fruit; some of them however 
affect a tight sandy loam, as the Stire, Hagtoe Crah, aiu) 
Golden Pippin; and it is a fact, well ascertained, that cut 
tings from the same tree, and graced upon similar stocks, 
will produce cider of a different quality, when planted in 
different soils. It seems to be admitted, that the liquor pro¬ 


duced from trees in clay, is of a stronger body, uid'WtII km 
belter, than that which is made from trees on A mdy 
Pears are less difficult in liieir soil than Apples,and tbej arc 
not so liable to be injured by frost and bligKi. They are 
generally supposed to flourish most in a calcamnia soil; 
though the Squash Pear draws the finest Perry fWm deep 
strong laud. Stocks for grafting upon are raised either in 
November or February. The must, or residue of Apples or 
Crabs after the cider or vinegar has been squeezed out, b 
sown on a bed of highly cultivated mould in a garden, atid 
is kept clean by hand. If new varieties, or tbe improvefneDt 
of old ones, be the object, the seed-bed ought to 1^ made 
rich as possible; but if the preservation of varieiies be all 
that is wanted, a common loamy soil is sufiiciriit. It must 
however be remarked, that this method of sowing the must 
is a bad one, because the largest aud best kernels are bruised 
in the press; and thus the stocks are mostly raised tVom the 
smaller ones. It would surely be better to pick a few of tbe 
best Apples from the tree, or ruther to let them retnain tlH 
they are so ripe as to drop off themselves, and then to take 
out the soundest and healthiest kernels. Stocks raised from 
apple kernels are, however, much inferior to such as are raised 
from the crab. The tree will bear fruit three or four years 
sooner; hut the crab stock will endure twenty or thirty years 
longer, and is not so liable to moss and c^anker. At tbe end 
of two years, the seedlings are planted out in the nursery, itt 
rows, three feet distant, and from fifteen to eighteen incbe* 
or even two feel asunder in the rows; care being had not to 
cramp the roots, but to bed them eveuly in the mould. The 
plants should be sorted according to their strength, the tap¬ 
roots taken off, aqd the longer side rootlets shortened; whilst 
they remain in the nursery, which they generally do till they 
are finally planted out in the orchard, they are trimmed twice 
a year. It is a good method lo retraosplant them two years 
before they are to be transferred to the orchard, into fresh 
unmanured ground, double dug, and set in a quincunx order^ 
four feet apart every way. For raising and improving varies 
ties, the soil should be deep and good; and the plants should 
be moved every second, third, or fourth year; but all this 
trouble is very seldom taken. While the plants are smatl^ 
the intervals may be cropped with such kitchen-garden pro- 
<fiice as will not overshadow them, or exhaust tbe ground* 
In trimming or pruning, if there be two leaders, the weaker 
should be taken off; if the leader be irrecoverably lost, cnl 
the plant down, to witlitn a liandsbreadth of the soil, aod 
train a fresh stem; take the undermost boughs off by degtaes^ 
always preserving stiflicient heads to draw up the sap; not 
trimjuiiig them up to naked twigs, as Is the common practice, 
thereby drawing them up (all and feeble. The length of ttem 
to which j^tocks are usually trained is six feet, or sometimes 
near seven; if they w^re still higher, they would be more out 
of the reach of slock, and he much leas injurious to whatever 
grows under it. The usual size at which stocks of the com¬ 
mon height are planted out, is four to six inches giHb, at 
three feet high; to which size they will attain in seven or 
eight years, with proper management. In planting tbe or¬ 
chard, the proper distance ought to be proportionable to the 
lialural growth, or spread of the trees; in old orchards, tho 
trees are only eight or even six yards asunder, and the more 
prevailing dislauce has since been ten yards, though aome 
allow twelve yards, which is still belter, but yet not enough [ 
for in the grass grounds of Gloucestershire, and the atablo 
fields of Herefordshire, twenty yards is a common distance ; 
some of twenty-five yards, so that a chains'length, or twenty- 
two yards, might be taken as a good medium distance, and m 
this case each acre would hold forty trees. In grounds, the 
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tiw fbould be in lines, for the couveotence of pfoughing; 
Id dose orchards, they should be set in the quincunx manner. 
The time of plantiog, is October and November, or February, 
Ifarcli, and April, Where the soil is dry and light, autumn 
IS prefibrable; but tn a cold wet situation and lenacious soi), 
the spting months are best The leader should now be short- 
eDed, and the smaller side-boughs be taken olf, leaving a 
proper choice of the larger side-boughs entire and untouched, 
to draw up the sap, and to furnish wood proper for grafting. 
The commoo method of planting is to dig a hole, wide 
enough to receive the roots, which being placed within it, the 
iDoafd is returned upon them, in the order in which it came 
out, carefully replacing the sods on the surface, tliat no graz¬ 
ing ground may be lost. A better metliod is this: the ground 
beiQg set out with stakes, driven in at the centres of the in¬ 
tended holes, describe a circle, five or six feet iti diameter 
mod each slakes if the ground be in grass, remove the 
sward ill shallow spits, placing it on one side of the liole; 
put the best of the loose mould by itself on another side, 
and the dead earth in a third heap; where the subsoil is cold 
and retentive, the holes should not be made mutli deeper 
than the cultivated soil; in a dry light soil, the holes should 
be made deeper, both to obtain a degree of coolness and 
moiature, and to establish the plants firmly in the ground. 
In soils of a middle quality, the bole should be of such a 
depth, that when the sods are thrown to the bottom of it, 
the plant will stand at the same depth in the orchard as it 
did in fhe nursery. The holes ought to be made previous 
to the day of planting; aud if the ground and weather be 
dry, the holes should have two or three pails full of water 
thrown into each, the evening before. In planting, the sods 
should be thrown to the bottom of the hole, chopt with the 
Sfmde, and covered with some of the finest of the mould: if 
with this the bottom be not raised high enough for the plant, 
return some of the worst mould before the sods are put in. 
Upon the fine mould spread the lowest tier of roots, drawing 
ibem out horizontally with all their fibres, pressing tlieni 
evenly into the soil, and covering them by band with some 
of the finest of the mould ; one person steadying the plant, 
another adjusting and bedding the roots, and a third supply¬ 
ing the mould; which being raised high enough to receive 
another tier of roots, they are to be spread and bedded like 
the former: thus proceeding till the roots are all bedded 
firmly, among the best of the soil When they 
ate covered some depth, press the earth in well with the foot, 
and raise the remainder into a hillock round the stem, to 
iflford coolness, moisture, and stability to the plant* It is a 
coinmon fault to plant fruit-trees too deeply in the ground: 
though, provided they can wiihsEaud the violence of the wind, 
they can scarcely be planted too near the surface. Young 
trees are frequently planted in hop’grounds, and therefore 
'rant no protection; the land not being converted either into 
arable or -pasture, till the trees are out of the reach of cattle: 
but wheta they are planted in pasture land, or open fields, 
tail thorns, fastened by withes, are commonly placed round 
them; this however is a slender guard, and tlie thorns are 
>pt to chafe the stem of the tree. The most effectual, but 
expensive ^ard, h composed of four posts put down in a 
square,'WiMl rails mortised iuto them; and to be effectual, 
the p(nta should be put at such a distance and height, and 
the rails so dose, that cattle may not be able to injure the 
ttte: the posts also should be set slanting outwards, tiiat the 
•m of the fence may be widest at top* Some persons set 
only three posts in a triangle, connected by rails, in the same 
way a# four; in both cases, care should be taken that the 
lower be snfiSciently close, to prevent sheep from creeping 


through, for, especially when snow is on the ground, they will 
be sure to bark the young trees. The plantation will require 
copious w'atering the first summer, tf tlie season should 
prove dry : tlie surface over the roots should be kept from 
grass and weeds, and In a loose pulverized state, so as to 
allow the roots 1o spread horizontally on every side. In 
Herefordshire, the soil of orchards is generally kept under 
tillage: in Gloucestershire, in grass: either mode fias its dis¬ 
advantages. Fruit-trees when fully grown, especially if they 
be of a spreading growth, and are suffered to form drooping 
.branches, are very injurious to arable crops, at least in our 
moist climate; their roots, iheir drip, and ihcir shadows, are 
destructive, not lo corn only, but to clover and turnips: they 
also impede the circulation of the air, as has been before 
noticed, am] are in the Avay of tlie plongh-teams. It is how¬ 
ever certain that tillage is favourable to the growth of young 
trees; whereas in grass grounds, their progress is compara¬ 
tively slow, for want of the earth being stirred about (heir roots, 
and through ihc injuries they receive from cattle w hen grazing. 
Hence, wliere eircumstances will allow, it is best to plant 
fruit-trees upoji a newly brokeu-up sward, to keep the soil 
under a slate of arable management until the trees be well 
grown ; then lo lay it down to grass, and let it so remain 
until the trees be removed, and their roots decayed, when 
it will again require a course of arable manageinent. After 
orchard trees are plan ted and fenced, they have seldom any 
more care bestowed upon them; boughs are suffered to hang 
dangling to the ground, their heads so loaded with wood aa 
to be impervious to the sun and air, and they are left to be 
exhausled by the moss and misleloe* By this redundancy 
of w*ood, the roots are unprofitably exhausted; (be bearing 
wood is robbed of a pari of its sustenance, and the natural 
life of the tree unnecessarily shortened ; the outer surface 
only is able to mature fruit properly; every inner and under¬ 
ling branch ought therefore lo be removed, his common 
to see fruit-trees with two or three tiers of boughs pressing 
hard upon one another, with tlieir twigs so intimately inter¬ 
woven, that a small bird can hardly creep lu among them. 
Trees thus neglected, acquire, from want of due ventilation, 
a stinted habit, and tlicir fruit becomes of a crude and inferior 
quality. Misletoe is a great enemy to Apple orchards, and 
: is frequently perniitted to be very injurious lo them: the 
ordinary method of clearing trees from it, is to pull it out 
with hooks in frosty wcalher* when being brittle it breaks off 
from the branches. Sheep are as fond of it as they are of Ivy; 
but although a labourer could clear fifty or sixty trees 
in one day, the Herefordshire orchards are generally injured, 
and often exhausted, by this parasite. The trees are also 
very often entirely subdued by Moss, which kills many trees, 
and injures othets so imieli, lhal they are only an incum¬ 
brance to the ground, and a disgrace to (he country: this 
evr! may be easily checked, and in great measure avoided, 
Xu Kent, there are men who make i( their business lo clean 
orchard trees from Moss, at a certain price by the tree, or by 
the whole. Draining the land, if Loo retentive of moisture, 
will sometimes prevent or cure Moss; or digging round the 
trees in winter, and bringing fresh mould, or the scouring of 
ponds and roads, or Ihe rubbish of old walls well prepared 
and pulverized, and laid round the trees; for \vhatever pro¬ 
motes the health of the tree, will in some degree mitigate these 
and other diseases. When fruit-trees are hidebound, (hey 
are scored, by cutting the bark with the point of a knife, from 
(he top to the bottom of the stem* Spring frosts are an 
enemy against which it is very difficult guard orchard 
trees; dry frosts are observed only lo operate in keeping the 
blossoms back; but wet frosts after rain, or a foggy air, and 
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before the Trees have had time to are very injurious, 
even to the buds. This cannot be avoided : much however 
may depend on tlm strengih of the blossoms; and the assist' 
ance that art can give in this case is^ to keep the trees in a 
healthy vigorous state, to enable them to throw out strong 
buds and blossoms; and by keeping them tliiu of wood, to 
give them an opportunity of drying quickly^ before the frost 
sets in. Blights are very often fatal to the vernal blossoms, 
and the consequent crop of fruit. Were it not for this enemy 
invading orchards in May, many persons lliiuk there would 
be a crop of fruit every year us regularly as there is a crop 
of corn. Perhaps if trees in the full vigour of their life were 
to be kept in ptrfect order, and not sudered to over-bear 
themselves, this constant fertility might be looked for, if 
they w^ere not attacked by natural evils; and perhaps these 
natural evils might be in some degree'mitigated. But when 
trees are badly planted on an iinpropitious soil, are ill grafted 
on an infirni stock, have little cate bestowed cni tliem to 
protect them from cattle mu! to keej> tlietn free from Moss 
and Mislctoe, are suffered to run to niqrrofiiable wood, and 
when they have a hit, as it is called, or bear a large crop of 
fruit, it is beaten dowji with poles or slicks, by which the 
buds that are forming for the succeeding year are mostly 
bruised or beaten ofl ; is it any wonder that with all ibis ill 
manai^ement, neglect, and bad usage* that the crop of fruit 
should often fail, or that spring iVosta and blights should 
have their full effect upon the rrees so weakened and injured? 
It seems rather surprising ihul, instead of bearing once in two 
or three years, they ^^hould ever bear at alL The terni 
Blight, (see that aiiick,) seems to be vague and iudeffnite: 
and whether insects be the cause or effect of it, does iiot yet 
seem to be settled. U has however been asserted, that if a 
piece of mat or wliite paper be tljrown over a tree at night, 
and examined ii» the morning* if there has been a blight, there 
will be little black spots like the point of a pin. They seem 
lifeless; but if The sou shine, by twelve oVIock they will be 
in motion. By next morning they will be gone from the mat, 
and then, and noi til) then, they go into the leaves of the 
trees, where they form nests, and do the mischief* In two 
or three days aller the blight lias infected an orchard, the 
leaves of the trees will he curled. If the inside be examined 
with a powerful microscope* a thousand small insects will be 
seen; these will seize upon the half-formed embryo, and 
destroy it in the midst of its fading leaves* If the blossom 
be not out, or the fruit formed, when these vermin arrive, 
they do no injury; but if the young fruit be just formed* and 
not of sufficient strength to repel their attack, it falls au 
immediate sacrifice to their depredations. The critical period 
at which the fruit U subject to the mortaliiy of the blight, 
lasts only a few days; and therefore by having orchards in dif¬ 
ferent aspects, there will be a great probability that one or 
other of them may escape it; the utmost assii^tance that art can 
afford, is to keep llie trees in a state of health and vigour. 
Smaller insects are hurtful to the leaves, blossoms, and nascent 
fruit; larger insects devour the fruit in a state of maturity. 
Apples, particularly cider fruit, are of a texture firmcDongh 
to resist their ntlacks: but in some years wasps devour great 
quantities of pears; so that if a price were set in the spring 
upon every wasp that comes out in May, it might be the 
means of destroying many nests by anticipation. TJie Devon¬ 
shire orchards are generally situated in valleys, and dips, or 
hollows, or near houses, and not spread over the arable land 
and pasture ground as in Herefordshire and Gloucestershire. 
Some of them lie bleakly exposed to the north; others in the 
current of the south-west wind* But those which succeed best 
iUre neitliei- exposed to the nortbmi, por to the sea-winds from 
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the west and south-west* The richest deepest soils appeu 
to have been ehoseu for orchard grounds; the sbaUowftf 
soils arc probably unfit for fruit-trees; but where situatioii 
will admit, such as are encumbered with large stones^ with 
good soils intervening, are singularly eligible. In Kent, jmr- 
ticuiarly about Maidstone, are many small mclosuresj ttom 
one to teu acres, and somewhat more, planted with fruit of 
different kinds, for which the rocky soil of I he netgbbourr 
hood seems particularly adapted. The best method known 
there for raising orchards of Apples and Cherries, and plan- 
rations of Filberts, is to plant iheiu among hops. The constant 
culture of the land for the hops, wilb the warmth and shelter 
they afford the young trees, causes them to grow with great 
luxuriance. It is a very common practice to plant Hops, 
Applet, Cherries, and Filberts, ail together, £igb^ hundred 
Hop-hills, two hundred Filberts, and forty Cherry and Apple 
trees* to an acre. The Hops stand about twelve, and the 
Filberts about thirty years; by which time the Apple and 
Cherry trees require the whole land. Sometimes Apple and 
Cherry trees are planted in alternate rows, with two row* of 
Filberts between each row. The melhod of planting Apple 
and Cherry trees, is to dig holes about two feet squarcr^ and 
two spits deep, taking out the rock, and turning dovvn the 
surface of tbe soil, on which the young tree is placed^ and 
the remainder of the earth is trodden down close aboot 
the rooij* The trees are supported by stakes until they 
get sufficient strength not to be hurt by gales of wind. 
A cpmposition of lime and uight-soiJ is painted on their 
stems ufih a brush, which is said 1o promote not only their 
grow th, but to protect them from cattle* The soil preferred 
lor Cherries is a deep loam upon the rock: if grown by 
tliemsclvcs, they are planted from twenty to thirty feet di^ 
tant, and are put soroewliat deeper in the earth than Applea^ 
I hough in other respects the management is the same* Cher¬ 
ries seem to affect a calcareous soil, if we may judge from 
the size and flourishing state of the Black Cherry in the 
Chikern part of Buckinghamshire, ou the almost bare chalk- 
rock. Ill some parts of Irelaud it is the common practtcc^ 
in planting orchards for Apples for making cider^ to aet 
cuttings three or four feet long half way In the ground^ ^f 
such sorts as grow rough and knotty in the wood. They are 
called PilcherSt aud rarely fail to yield well and sopn*— 
Pruning Orchards, If pruning be Judiciously performed, 
fruit trees will come into bearing sooner, and continue rn 
vigour for nearly double their common age* No btanch 
should ever be shortened, except for the figure of tbe tree^ 
and then it should be taken off close at the separation. The 
more the range of brapclies shoot circulatjy, a little incliniDg 
upwards, the more equally w’ill the sap be distributed, and 
tbe better will the tree bear* The ranges of branches abould 
not be too near each other, that the fruit and leaves should 
all have their full share of aun; and where it suits, the middle 
of the tree should be so free from wood, that no branch 
crosses another, but all the extremities point outwards* 
October or November, or as soon as the fndt is off, is the 
proper season for pruning. Few men cut true enoogfa with 
a bill, it is therefore best to take off superfluous branches 
with a saw, and afterwards to smooth the places with a knife; 
for it is essential that every branch which is to come off 
should be cut perfectly close and smooth* The wounds 
must then be smeared over with a medicated tar* Tbe batk 
cannot grow over a stump, because there is no power t<y 
draw the sap that way; for which reason it is always advis¬ 
able to cut a litile within the wood. Every branch should 
be taken off that comes near to the ground, that has received 
any material injutyi where the leaves are much curled, or 
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thatlia» a teiid«acj to cross tlie iree, or tun inwards j a link 
attention may also l>e paid to the beauty of the head, leaving 
til the branenes as nearly e^juidisiant as possible* If then 
there be any remaining blotchesi open nr score them with a 
knife, and, where the bark is ragged from any laceration, 
pare it gently down till you come to the live wood, touching 
over each with the medicated lar* Afier this, rub the Moss 
clean off, and score the trees; in doing whiclj, take care not 
to cut through the itioer or white rind which joins the bark 
to the wood. When trees are much Ihinned, they are sub¬ 
ject to throw out a great quantity of young shoots in the 
spring; these should he rubbed off, and not cut, for culting 
Increases the number. The medicated tar is composed of 
half eti ounce of corrosive sublimate, reduced to fine powder 
by beating it with a wooden hammer, and then put into a 
tbree-pint earthen pipkin, with about a glassful of gin or 
other spiril, stirred well together, and the sublimate thus 
dissolved. The pipkin must then be filled by degrees with 
vegetable or common tar, and constantly stirred till the mix¬ 
ture is ijjtimately blended. Tliisquantity will be sufficient for 
two hundred trees. Being of a very poisonous nature, h 
should not be suffered to lie about the house. The sublimate 
dissolves better, when united with the same quantity of spirit 
of hartsbom or sal animouiac. T)iis mixture being apt to 
mn^ consistency may be given it by mixing: pounded chalk 
or wbiting.— On Planting Orchard Trcfs, &c. If possible, 
choose the trees the year before they are to be planted, and 
sea that they are properly pruned in the nursery, by taking oft' 
close all rambling and unsightly branches, leaving only three 
or four good leading shoots: by tins forecast the trees will 
not require pruning for some time; and it will greatly acce¬ 
lerate their growth, that they have no wounds to be healed 
itt the year of their being transplanted. Take care that your 
trees be young; and plant no galled, fretted, or cankered 
plants. When they are taken up, reiain the roots as long 
as is convenient, which will dispose them to run horizontally, 
from which, as they are more under the influence of the sum, 
the sap becomes better concocted and produces the fairest and 
•weetest fruit. An orchard should be screened on the east, 
tiortb, and west sides, and open to the south. The natural 
growth of the different fruit should be attended to in the 
disposition of the trees. One row of the lalJest strongest 
growers should be planted on the three cold sides, and that 
row should' be planted twice as thick as any other; then, 
one row more of the next free-growers, parallel to the last 
rows; and so on, gradually declining in size till you come to 
the centre. The intention here is to raise shelter; and it 
would be advisable, on the outside of these outer rows, to 
run a shaw or belt of underwood, more than a pole wide, of 
four or six rows of the freest-growing trees wliich the country 
produces; the wood of which will more than pay the expense. ■ 
Half the trees should be cut down in about fourteen vears, 
to become stools, and the other half at a proper distance of 
time; so that the belt, for the whole duration of tlte orchard, 
shall be of young wood, and feathering down to the boltom. 
Nothing can be better for this purpose than the Sweel Chest¬ 
nut, where the soil suits it. The Hawthorn likewise, properly 
trained, has a wonderfully good effect in blunting or absoridiig 
the baneful quality attendant upon the blighling air. Before 
the ground m laid out, be careful to secure the little risings 
or laflections, to catch the sun, and exclude the cold. Firs 
nmy be happily introduced at a distance, for shelter: all 
fogclber might ^ bo disposed as at the same time to protect 
the fruit, and heighten the appearance of the grounds. Such 
an orcbkrd may often bear a crop when the neighhourhood 
in general feifi; and every one knows the value of a good 
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crop in a failing year. The plantations, belt, and larger 
trees, will keep off tbe blighting winds; and the orchard 
being open in the middle and to the south, the stagnant 
vapours which stint the fruit in the spring will be dissipated, 
and each tree will enjoy the induence of the sun and air. 
Besides, the ground being opeu in the middle, the herbage 
will be the more valuable. In new plantations, avoid planting 
j too deep or too thick. Sunshine will bring sweet fruits; 

I while shade, and planting tl»e trees too deeply in the earth, 
w'ill place the roots beyond the influence of genial warmth, 
and produce crude acid juices. When tlie fop of a tree 
separates by the weight of its branches, an iron bolt may be 
introduced, by boring a hole through the up]>er jiart of the 
cleft with an half inch auger; first cutting the bark and some 
of the wood with a chisel, so as the head at one end, and 
the not and screw at the other, may be hid under the bark* 
wliiclMvill soon grow over the iron, if often touched over with 
the medicated tar. There is not any culture we are acquainted 
with equal to (lops, for raising au orchard; and when the 
proper time for grubbing up tlie Hops comes, the trees may 
be secured, and (he land turned to grazing- It would be 
beltei not to take up the Hops alt at once, and to crop the 
vacant land for two or three years with potatoes. Thus the 
trees would continue in better heatlli by talking away the 
shelter gradually. Let the agriculture be what it may, the 
land should never be ploughed or dug deep directly over 
the roots of a new^ly planted fruit-tree; for as the roots collect 
the best sap from their extreme points, if tliose points be 
broken off from the upper side of the roots, the tree is com¬ 
pelled to subsist on nurture drawn from the under strata, 
and consequently the saj) will be of a worse quality. Where 
hogs and poultry are constantly tunning over the ground, the 
trees seldom fail of ft crop, wldch is the best proof that 
manure is necessary. Any manure will suit an orchard; but 
the sw'eopiiigB of cow-houses, hog-yards, slaughter-houses, 
dog-kennels* emptyings of drains, ^c. are more disposed to 
facilitate the growth and promote the health of fruiL-treeB, 
than manure from the stable. Watering in dry xveather tends 
much to keep the trees in healtli, and (o secure their bearing 
by swelling (he buds for the next year's crop ; for when the 
buds are strong at first coming out, they are not so liable to 
blight. Those sorts of fruit which are known to thrive best 
in the neighbourhood, should in general be preferred: and 
care should be taken not 1o suffer trees to bear much fruit 
whilst young. Where trees are much overrun with Moss, 
a strong man, with a good birch broom, in a wet day* 
would do great execution. On young trees the best inelhod 
of destroying Moss, is to rub all the brandies, spring and 
autumn* willi a hard scrubbing-brush and soap-suds, as a 
groom does a horse's legs. Canker iu a great measure arises 
from animalcules; and where (he only object is to remove 
tins disease, hog's lard is preferable to tar; but where wet 
h to be guarded against, tar is better. If the soil of an 
orchard be a strong clay, chalk, or a cold sliarp gravel, 
plant the trees above ground, raising over them a little mound 
of good fresh mould, as large as an extensive ant-hill, sowing 
the lop with AVhitc Dutch Clover. It is recommended that 
the rows of trees should not stand north and south, hut a 
point of the compass towards tbe east; as the sun will then 
shine up the ioavs soon after ten o'clock, which in the spring 
will serve tu dissipate the vapours collected in the night, 
and thus prevent the fruit from being stinted in the early 
Stages of its growth.— Root Pruning. When a tree has 
stood so long that the leading roots have entered into tbe 
under strata, they are apt to draw a crude fluid, which the 
organs of more delicate fruit-trees cannot convert into such 
3 F 
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balsamic juices as li* jiroduct! fine fruit, Tu pri vcot thiii 
evil, as soon as a valuable Iree begins to show a sickly 
piiiKiiiess ujum ibe leaves^ or [be fruit iuclirijiig to rij'ietiess, 
before it has acquired its lull growlii, at liie same tirite 
bark becoiT^uig dry, hard, and dispoised to crack; let llie 
ground be iqaMied lor [hree or lour feel, ai]<l with a chisel 
cut ch-5e ever^ root the least tending doivjiwards. SJiould 
ifieit' be any mouldy s}]]pea[aiice or roHenness among lb< 
root^, tnke tbenj oft, and wash the others clean; and if lin 
grour^<i be 1 f )0 wet, throw a few stones or brickbats under 
iJic ^Uiii of the tree* As the roots invariably collect liie 
sat» troiu I be extreme t>oints, this cutting compels llje lioi i^ 
zoutal piiols to work and cseri (bemsclves; and if there be 
any em i l^v lelt, (bey W'ili soon tlnow out fresh tibres, and 
thus colled a mc^re cojtgenial saji for the support of tlic tree, 
Ai the same lime c<^vcr the grovnid thinly over with nianuie 
as far as the roots may be si-pjjostd to exletid; tub the slein 
ana blanches wiili sfia]i smls; and water the ground in very 
dry weal her* “^J'liere is nothing so likely to produce canker 
as the rlescending roots, thongb canker may certainly arise 
from an imp oper soil, a vitiated saj>, the generation of 
vapour, aniiiuilcnJes, and the want of a free circulation of the 
Huids ; tijc last especially often causes il, being brought on by 
itijrullciously shortening (he leading braiK-bes* Tlie niedi- 
cation before recomnieuded will stop the progress of the evil 
on ibe pails to which it is applied; but the canker may 
again bnak out on the other parts of the same tree, and 
that arins from the roots stiiking into a cold congenial sub 
soiL—The tools wanted in an orchard are: two pruning 
kniveSj a s^w, two chisels^ a mallet, a spoke-shave, and a 
painter's brush. With the chisels and spoke shavc work 
upwards, or the hark will shiver; the saw must be coarse set, 
all the other tools sl^arp and smuoili. The blade-bnue of a 
doe ivill be found belter fhan the iron of the spoke-shave, to 
rub off the rotten bark moss, See Ptaniiug, 

Pruning, and the genera Pj/ruv and Pinnui, 

Otchifi; a genus of the class Gynandria, order Diaiidria, 
—Gknebic Character, Cahjc: spaihes wandering; 
spadix simple: perianth none, Coioih: petals five, ftiree 
outer, Iwo inner, converging ujrwards into an helmet; nec¬ 
tary one leafed, fastened to the receptacle by the lower side 
betw'cen the division of the peials; upper lip erect, very 
short; lower lip large, spreading, wide; tube behind horn- 
shaped, nodding, Stamimt: tilameirta two, very slender, 
very short, placed on the pistil; anllierae obovate, erect, 
coveied with a bilocular folding of the npper lip of the nec¬ 
tary* Pistil: gerinen obloiig, twisted, inferior; style fast^ 
ened to the upper lip of the nectary, very short; stigma 
compressed, blunt* Pericarp: capsule oblong, one-celled, 
three keeled, three-valved, opening three ways under the 
keel, cohering at the top and base* Sttds: numerous, very 
small, like saw-dust. Essential Character* Arcfnty: 
a born or spur behind tlie flower*—All the plants of this 
genus, for the singularity and beauty of their flowers, deserve 
a place in every good garden; and the reason of their not 
being more cultivated in gardens is, that it is ditbculi to 
transplant them. This diflicuNy may however be easily 
overcome, where a person has an opporlunity of marking 
their roots in the time of flowering, and letting them remain 
until their leaves are decayed, when they may be transplanted 
with safely; for it is the same wirh most sorts of bulbous or 
flesIty-rcoTed plants, wikicli if transplanted before their leaves 
decay, seldom live, even where a iatge ball of earth is pre¬ 
served about Ihem; for the extreme parts of their fibres 
extend to a great depth in the ground, from whence ihey 
Tcecive their nourishmedt; and if these fibres be broken or 
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damaged by taking up the roots, they seldom thrive aflier, 
afihfiugli they may remain alive a year or two* This reiuarX 
applies to Tulips, rjiiillai jus, and other similar rooUt H'heii 
rtmovi d after they have made shoots; so that whoever would 
cultr\Hle (hern, sliu<iUl search thetn out in their scaaon of 
huwertug. and mcirk them; uiid when their leaves are decayed,* 
jii^i as they are going off, the roots should be taken up 
anti planted in a soil or situation as nearly as possible resem- 
lihng that wlicrein they nnilujally grow', otlierwise they will 
not tluivc; &o lliat they caunot be jdated all in the same bed, 
for some are onlv found upon chalky hills, others upon moist 
meadov^:*, and smue in shady woods, or under trees: bui if 
ihc soil and situalion he adapted to their various sorts, they 
will til rive and continue several years, and, duiing their seaaun 
of flowering, will afford as great varieties as any flowers that 
arc at present cultivated 'I'Iich' plants, Mr* Curtis remarks, 
multiply themselves very little* the small increase they make 
ap]>eaniigto he from offsets: hitherto we have no satisfactory 
proof of tlieir being propagated from seed; yet the seed-ves* 
sels in many of them are large, well-formed, and filled wUh 
seeds, which, though extremely minute, appear perfecU The 
smallnes!% of the seed is certainly no urgument against its 
vegetating: some of the Ferns, the seed of which are much 
smaller, are now well known to be propagated from seed; 
and it is most probably owing to a want of minute attention, 
that the progress of Orchis seedlings has not been yet accu¬ 
rately observed. Such as are disposed to doubt the vege¬ 
tative power of these seeds, may |>erhaps urge that th^ir 
barrenness is owing to their not being properly impregnated; 
the antlier;« In this tribe appearing lo be different in their 
structure from those of other plants, and not containing, so 
far as we have yet been able lo discover, any similar pollen. 

-Tije Species are, 

* Hflmei of (he Corolia spnrred* 

1* Orchis Carnea; Great-Jlou^tred Cape OrcAtJ. Bulbs 
undivided; belmcl of the corolla two spurred; bractes erect; 
leaves roundii^h, grooved undernealli; spike compact; Bowers 
inodorous, while within, flesh-coloured without.-—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

2* Orchis Bicornis; YellowJloicn'ed Cape Orchis* Bulbs 
undivided ; hehnet of the corolla two-spurred ; lip five*parted; 
bracfvs reflex; leaves ovate, oblong, marked with lines under¬ 
neath; spike loose; flowers very fragrant, smeJling like 
cloves, of a yellowish green colour. They are extremely 
sweet-scented, and appear in September*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope* 

3. Orchid Bi flora; Ttco-Jiowered OrcAis. Bulbs undivided; 
hetniet of the corolla one-spurred ; wings spreading ; tip Ian-* 
ceoiale* acuminate; rootieuves ovate, small; flowers from 
tJjrce to five in a raceme, rcinoie, pcdiceUed.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

4. Orchis Cornuta; Horned Orchis* Bulbs undivided; 
helmet of the corolla one-spurred ; wings spreading; lip veryL 
small, subovate; leaves on the stem many, alternate, large, 
lunceotale, sheathing at the base; spike loose,—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

5* Orchis Spathulata; Spfithulate Orchis* Bulbs undivided; 
helmet of the corolla spurred ; root-leaves very many, linear, 
shorter by half llian the stem; scape a span bigb, sfaeaihed ; 
leaves acute, scariose, wider; flowers generally two, niter- 
nale*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

G Orchis Tripetaioides; Three-peteiltd Orchis, Leaves 
lanceolate; hulrnet of the corolla arched, blunt, spurred ; 
nirctary lanceolate, very small: stem a foot high, even; rooK 
leaves several, a hand in length; flotveis aileniate, distincU 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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^ 7. Orcitis Sagitralis. Helmet of the corolU &purre<L 

^ fiitd; lip Janceolale; root leaves four or five, shorter l>y 
> half than the stenj. Janoeolate, htund^h: stem a span Uif^h, 
^ Ct^Terrd eaiirety with ieafy. menibranaceous^ acute shealJizi. 
I- —Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

^ 8. Orchis Barbata; Bearded Orchis. Uetmet of the 

corolla erectt spurred ; nectary sul>trihd, ciliate ; bulbs 
“ ohlongt undivided, very hairy.—Native of the Cupe* 

^ ff* Orclds Draconis; Dragon Orchid. Bulb^ undivitled ; 

' heltpet of the corolJ# spurred; nectary linear, ovale ai the 

t lip; scape a toot auii half higli, of the llnctintiss itf a 

qutll, wholly sheathed with leaves ; SfMke with few dowers, 
t somewhat remote; bractes broad Janceul^te, nelied, veined, 

^ the length of the n^rmeu.—Native of the Cape of Goi^d Hope, 

10* Orchis Tenella; DeHrofe Orchis. HL'iniet of the 
^ corolla spurred, conical at the base; tiectary linear; stem 
the leugth of the thumb; leaves both on the root and iiieui 
liaear; spike oblong, with from five to eight howlers.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope* 

IL Orchis Monorrhiza; One-bu/bed Orc^t^. Bulb soli- 
tary; lip of the nectary three-parled. I lie lateral parts bristle- 
shaped; horn linear, compressed, the Jetigth of the gennen; 
leaves oblong: stem simple, upright, from eighteen to iwtniy- 
Iwo inches high*—Native of Jami^iica and Hispaniola. 

** Bulbs undivided. 

12. Orchis Sancta ; Palestine Orchis. Bulbs undivided; 
lip of the nectary lanceoUte, five-toothetl, homed, curved 
in; petals converging; stem a foot hi^h, for the mo^i part 
naked, but having one or two sharp Icailets at top,—Native 
of Palestine. 

13, Orchis Susannse* Bulb undivided ; wijigy of the nec¬ 
tary wider, ciliate; stem a long span or a foot liigb, slendt-r; 
dowers white; lower leaves shot!, actiminatc, embracing; 
upper longer, green, round, smooth.—Nalive of Ambuytm, 
and a very elegaui species. 

14* Orchis Radiata. B^lbs undivided ; wings of the nec¬ 
tary wider, ciliale; stern round, striated, sheathed with leaves, 
erect, a span high; leaves allernale, sliearhing, en^iform, 
channelled, from ereci I'preadiug, striated, smooth, nearly 
equal to tiie stem, the upper ones smaller, about hve in umn 
her; flowers alternate, about three, dowering successively.™ 
Native of Japan. 

15* Orchis Ciliaris; Fringedipped Orchis. Bulb undb 
Tided : lip of the nectary lanceolate, ciliate ; horn very long; 
stem tall, firm, having at the lower part two or three oblong, 
wide. Liliaceous, embracing leaves, and some smaller leaves 
above; spike not very tong, composed of clustered dowers; 
helmet small, and acute*—Native of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Canada^ 

16. Orchia Habrnarta. Bulbs solitary, undivided; lip of 
the nectary three-parted; lateral ones bristle-shaped; horn 
flUforiD, much longer than Hie germen; stem erect, leafy, 
from one to two feet high, simple, angular, saiootJi; flowers 
id spikes, alternate, scattered at a little distance, wliite; 
corollas five-petalled. The flowers of this species are very 
lingular.—Native of low meadows ai the foot of the moun¬ 
tains of Jamaica. 

17* Orchis Bifolia; Butierfiy Orchis. Bulbs undivided; 
tip of the nectary lanceolate, quite entire; horn very Jong; 
petals spreading* One of the bulha is always wrinkled and 
witliered, while the other is always plump and delicate. 
The first is the pareui of the actual stem ; the second is an 
offset, from the ceutre of which the stem of the succeeding 
year is destined to arise* Such is the mode of increase, riol 
only in ihia specii^, but in the other bulbed Orchises; and 
such arc the means that nature uses not only to disseminate 


plants, but to enable lliem to change their place, and thus 
to draw jji fresh Dutiiuienr; fpt the second root is always 
about half an inch fn*m the centre t>f ihe flrst, in^umucii that 
in twenty years the plant will have marched ten inches from 
the place of its birifj. 'fhe process is the same in the handed 
sorH. or tliose species which Itave the bulbs divided, and 
lengthened out like the finders ; and even in flhrous 
roots, for some of ihe fibres are cuaijiually rooting and 
perishing, whiLt other young and lender ones are protruding. 
Eengtheuing, increasing, and preparing for the vegetation of 
Hie succeeding year* Tfiis species has obtained tlie name of 
Bifulta, Oft accouid of its radical leaves being generally two; 
three however are frH[uei]tJy met with; and Hicy aic com¬ 
monly said to be opposite. T he root of this species ajif^ear- 
ing to be targe, it appears to be as well calculated ioi making 
Salep as any other. This Uichis, d not so coitimim as some, 
is much more so than others^ being found geftct^Uy m woods, 
pastures, and heaths, especially in soils somewhat siitf and 
moist* 1 q dry pastures it is ot'teu so siuaJl as To be noted for 
a variety. It varies hot onlv in size, but lu Hie slja[ic and 
number of ifie leaves, the number of flowers, the lengili of 
Hie spur, and iJjc lime of fiovveriug. wjnJj is Uler in the 
small one* It occurs in Norwood in ^urry; in Ch.irlton 
wood, and on Btns common near Beckcnliam in Keni ; iti 
Madingley wood, \Vhilwtli, Linton wimd. Balydowo hjil, 
Kingston wood, Gamlingay wood, Cambtidgesliiro; Slxitover 
hill, and 'l"ar wood, OTtfordsbire; Sliori-wood, near Puckle- 
church, Gtoucestersliire; Enviliii StalfordsJnre; aud is com¬ 
mon in Hie shady w'H»ods and laues of Leicestershire, 

Itt. Orchis Ornithis; Bird Orchis. Diiibs undivided; 
liji of ijje nectary roondfsli; horn twice ihe lengtli of Hie 
germen, liie ihrce outer petals converging, Hie oHicrs spirad- 
ing very niucti; stem a foot and half higli. leafy, rotind, 
upright, striated above the leaves. Tlie two outer pciaJs 
spread out like Hie ivings of a bird in the ad of flying, from 
wJiicli the name is ilenved; corolla white. They have the 
same sweet smell as the thirty-eighth species, only iu a 
weaker degree, il dowers in August.—NuHve of the moun- 
lains of Austria. 

19. Orchis iTexuosa; IVinding-sialked Orchis. Bulbs 
undivided ; lip of tile nectary imbricate; two petals concealed, 
Hlifonn; scape flexuose ; root-leaves o^ale ; leaves ahernate, 
remote, shpatbing, laftceoiate, small; fioivers smalt, remote. 
— Native of |he Cape of Good Hope* 

20. Orcjiis CuLuliata ; Cowftd Orchis. Bulbs undivided; 
[ip of Hie nectary trifid ; petals confluent; slcm naked; root- 
leaves two. ovate.—Native of Siberia. 

21. Orchis Globosa; Round-spiked Orchis. Bulbs undi¬ 
vided ; lip of tiie nectary lesupinaie, Iriltd; middle emargt- 
nate; liorn short; petals awj-&hajied at the lip; scape firm, 
a foot or eighteen inches high, leafy; spike short, very much 
crowded; flowers frequently turned upside down, so that 
the Jip turns to the base of Hie spike, and Ihe helmet or 
hood recedes from it. The whole corolla is purple, wjib 
deeper spots on like lip.—Native of Germany, Aui^tria, Car- 
iiiola, Switzerland, the south of France, and Italy. 

22. Orchis Fyratnidalis; Pyramidal Orchis. Bulbs undi- 
vi<led; lip of the nectary two-liorned, Iritid. equal, quite 
entire; horn long; petals sublanceolale; stem from eight to 
fifteen inches higli, round, or slightly angular, smooth and 
firm, almost covered with leaves; flowers very numerons. 
crowded into a short blunt cone, forming a most elegaut ter^ 
mination to the stem, deep flesh colour, or pale purple. It 
flowers later than the other species*—Native of many parts 
of Europe; as, Sweden, Belgium, Swilzeiland, Austria. Car 
niola, France, Italy, and Britain* It is found about Liafefieid 
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in Middlesex; Dartford in Kent; Slnekinj? wockI in LiriLTslpr^ 
jihire : Chesterigii, Hijitoni Devirs Dilcli near Newinarkel, 
imd Lintoti^ in Cambridgeshire; Wliichwood forest. In tween 
Woodstock and Ension : niid on Caversham warren in Oxtbrd- 
slnre ; and also in Scotland. 

23. Orchis Corsoppora; OrrAfs* Rnlbs undivided; 

lip of lire nectary triliil, reflex^ creimte : bom short; petals 
converging; stem erecl^ u foot high, round, jointed, smooth, 
leafy; leaves seven or eight, all aheathing, tlie lowest four 
inches long, like others gradually less, bright green» very 
sumotik, Hve or of them spreading, the others rolled round 
the scaj>e. Some say the flowers smell like a goal, and 
o I hers like a bug; so that whichever he right, they in either 
case slink abominably*—Native of Denmark, Germany, the 
soul hern jmils of Europe, and llie Levant. It flowers in 
June. 

24. Orchis Cubitalis. Bulbs undivided ; 1i[i of the nectary 
trifld, Aliform, middle ovate; horn slkorter tlnni llje germina; 
sterna foot and half high; leaves towards llie root four or 
live, alternate, aheathiug, lanceolate; ilio rest of the stem 
without leavffs.—Native of the ishmd of Ceyton. 

25. Orchis Morio; Fumaie or Mtmhw Orrhts. Bulbs 
undivided; lip of the nectary quadritid, crenulale; horn 
blunt, asceiKling ; petals blunt, converging; fluwers few, from 
six to eight* sektom more than twelve, purple, sitting loosely 
on the stalk. In all the varieties it retains more or less 
strongly lire green puraliel lines, wilh which the two outer¬ 
most petals are strikingly marked. This has been said to be 
the true sort which produces the Orientnl Salep; bui it is clear 
that more species ihan one are used for il, because some of 
the roots imported iii that drug are undivided, as in this, and 
others are pal mated. Some of the other species have larger 
roots than this; and tlie ffuality of all appears to be life same. 
It grows in meadows that are niaderaiely dry, such as Cow¬ 
slips are usually found in, and ia sometimes so abundant as 
to empurple the sfiol it grows on. It flowers in May and 
June; and is eaten by goals, but horses refuse it 

20. Orchis Mascida; AJak or Ear/^ SpotUd Orrhis, or 
Fo&is' Stones. Bulbs undivided ; li|> of Lhe nectary foiir-lobed, 
crcnulate; horn blunt; dorsal petals brut back; flowers in 
a loose spike* ntimerous; bractes lanceolale, meiiibramiceoiis, 
longer than tbe gerrnen. The spikes of tlie flowers, says 
Light foot, are the Lftng Pnrpie^, or Dead-mens Fingers, 
which helped to compose Ophelia's garlatul. The Queen 
describing the manner of Opiielia's death, says. 

There is a willow gfrow ing o’er a brook, 

Thai shows his ho^lvy leaves to'thc gUissy stream, 

Near which tiiiitastic garlands she did make 
Of Crow flowers, Nettles, Daisies, and Lemg Pm'ples^ 

Which lihVal shepherds give a grosser mime, 

But on I cold maids, Dcad-meji*sFitigers call them.” 

Hamlt't, Act W. 

The grosser name here alluded to, is that of Pools' Stones, 
by which there appears ao reason to doubt, that thi^i is the 
plant alluded to, although the name of Dead-men's Fingers, 
ivould belter suit the thirty-fourth species. The roots abound 
with a glutinous slime, of a sweeiisli taste, and a fuiut and 
somewhat unpleasant smell. This mucUaginoni or gelatinous 
quality of tlie Orchis root^ has recomniended it as a deniul 
cent; and it is generally used in the same complaints as the 
roots of Allheo, and the Gum Arabic,—M. Mault, of Rocli* 
dale, has favoured the world with the following method of 
curing the Orchis root: It is to be washed iu water while 
fresh, atid the flue brown skin which covers il is to be sepa¬ 
rated by means of a small brush, or by dipping the root in 
hot water, and rubbing il w ith a coarse liiiea cloth; w hen a 


sufficient nnuiber of roots iiave been thus cleaned, ibey are 
to he sfiread on a tin plaie, and placed in an oven heated to 
iJie usual degree, where ihey are to remain six or tea roiniirest 
in which time they will huie lost their milky w'bitenees, and 
acquired a transparency like horn, without any diminutioii 
of bulk : heing arrived at this state, they are to be removed, 
in Older to dry and harden in Ihe air, which wiH require 
several days; or bv tisiug a very gentle beat, they inav be 
flnished in a fl'W hours. The properest time for gathering 
I he roots, is wlieri the seed is formed, and the stalk is ready 
ui fall; because the new bn lb is then arrived at its full matu¬ 
rity, and may be distiuguished from the old one by a white 
hud rising from the top of it. Salep, considered as an article 
of diet, is accounted extremely nutrilions, containing a great 
quantity of farinaceous matter in a small bulk ; and hence it 
has been thought fit to constitute a part of the provisions of 
every sliip's company, 1o prevent a famine at sea. For it j$ 
observed by Dr. Percival, that ibis pow^der, and the dry gela¬ 
tinous part of a flesh or portable soup, dissolved ki boiling 
water, a rich thick jelly* capable of su|iportiiig for 
a tnnshlcrable length of time. An ounce of each of these 
articles, with two quarts of boiling water, will be sufficient 
^itbsisience for eacli man per day. The same physician, not 
only recommends the use of Salep in diarrhoea, d3?sentfry, 
dy»»ry* luid calculous complaints; but lie thinks that in the 
syiiiplomatic fever, which arises from tlie absorption of pus, 
from ulcers in the luugSi from wounds, or frum amputation, 
Salep, used plentifully, is an achnirable demuleent, and well 
adapied to resist that dissolution of the emsis of the blood 
vvliich is so evident in these cases. Dr* Withering justly ex¬ 
presses a hope, that ns tiiis phut can he procured at home 
in almost any quantity, we shall no longer depend upon 
foreign markets for supplies* It flowers iti April and May, 
and is common in most of our woods and meadows. 

27. Orchis UstulaU ; Dwarf Orchis, Bulbs undivided ; 
lip of Ihe nectary qiiadritid. rugged with dots; horn bluet, 
very a I tort; petals distinct; stem from four to six or eight 
inches high, angular, almost hid by the upper leaves. Tillars 
observes, that (his is one of the smallest species; the leaves 
narrow, gluiicous, or silvery; spike short, ovate, close, small, 
appearing blackish at the top, whence its name Usiulaia ; and 
bright red, or whitish tow^ards the base; this appearance is 
caused by the upper petals, which open last, being of a very 
deep colour on The outside* and of a bright red withia, con¬ 
trary to the usual cuse with flowers, which Imve commonly 
the colours lighter in the parts most exposed to the air. This 
elegant little plant is distinguished at first siglit by its soihII 
dotted flowers, which appear in May and June. It appears 
in great quunfllies on many of onr downs, and aflects i dry 
calcareous soil. It occurs near Harefleki, in Mid<Desex ; on 
Goginagog liilJs, in Devifs Ditch, and al Cfiippenham, in 
Cambridgeshire- at Barncck heath, near Stamford; and 
between Stamford and Duddhiglon, in Northamptonshire; 
on Wick clifls; and on the Wiltshire downs, m upmi Salis¬ 
bury plain, particularly on the Barrows, near Stonehenge; on 
Burford down, and Caveriihaui warren, in Oxfordshire. 

2B. Orchis Militaris; Man Orchis. Bulbs undivided; Up 
of the nectary five cleft, rugged with dots; horn blunt; pcials 
confluent; stem about one foot high, round* smooth; leaves 
about four, ahealfling, acutely iaoceolate, the three lower 
spreading, the upper one closely embracing, bright green, 
with luimei’ous paralbl veios; spikes from one to two inches 
long, with numerous flowers. It is found in calcarecHis mea¬ 
dows and pastures; as at Caw'sham bills, by the Thames' side; 
not far from Reading in Berkshire; and near the old dmlk- 
pit, by the paper-mill, at HarefiekI; as also at Cawerabain 
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wanrni in Oicfordshire. There h a verit'ty ititb a stalk a 
fool, two feel, and sometiHies more in heigiit, found, smooth, 
green below, piir^dc above; flawers uutnerous, closely imbri¬ 
cate, in a lung ovate cylindrical spike. Curtis, Ruy, Halley, 
Jacquio, Vailtaiit, and others, make this a distinct species. 
Tlieiirst observes, lhat in exposed aspects its usaual height is 
about nine inches j in woods and coppices, where it is more 
sheltered, and where the soil is richer, it will acquire the 
height of two feet, or more: such specimens must be allowed 
fft surpass every British Orchis- Its flowers vary exceedingly 
ID colour, some being of a light, ctfjers of a deep purple 
colour; now and then, one wholly white occurs; the lip of 
the nectary varies also in breadth. Dr. Smith remarks, that 
all the varieties smell like new hay; aud be, as vvtdl as Dr. 
Withering, does not suppose them to be distinct species. 

Orchis Papiliouacea. Bulbs uudivided ; lip of llte 
nectary undivided, crenate, emavgiimle, witleiied; hom awl- 
lititped ; petals converging. Tins is the same height as the 
preceding, and has almost I he same flower; bull he lip is very 
large, the full size of the thumb nail wider than ita length, 
retuse, or emarginate, undivided, tonthletted, bluiti; spur con¬ 
verging, acute, shorter than the germen and hp.—Native of 
Spaiusmd Camiota. There is a beautiful variety witli a smaller 
lip, which has been observed flovveriitg near Rome. 

30. Orchis Pallens. Bulba undivided ; lip of the nectary 
bifid, quite entire ; horn blunt, of a middling length ; per a is 
spreading. This is nearly allied to the tivealy-aixlh species, 
but tile flowers are more insulated, more rounded at the cud, 
ami have an ill smell, from which the other is free*—Native 
of Switzerland, Austria, Dauphiny, and Italy* 

3t, Orchis Hiapidula: Hair^ Orchis, Bulbs undivided ; 
item leafless; leaf round, hispid; lip five parted ; segmcnis 
linrdr; root-leaves two, kidney-form, cinbradiig.—Nativc of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

32, Orchis Speciosa; Handsome OrcAiV. Bulbs itndifri 
ded; stem leafy; leaves wide, ovate ; lip three-parted ; seg- 
Eoents flex nose; raceme large, many-flowered; flowers large, 
pure white.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

33, Orchis Plantaginea; Plantaiu-kared Orchis. Bulb 
single, undivided; stem leafy; leaves broad, oval; lip Ihree- 
parted; horn twice the length of I lie germen; leaves from 
four to eight, radical, pressing on the ground, smooth, deep- 
sinning green, somewhat fleshy, many-nerved, about, four 
mebes long and three broad; spike four to sis inches long, 
every where surrounded with flowers, wfiich are solitary, 
white, and fragrant. It flowers in the rainy season, and is a 
ftative of the moist valleys of Coromandel. 

Hulbs palmate. 

34, Orchis Latifotia; Hroad-lcavcd or Mar^k Orchis, 
Bulbs subpahnate, straight; horn of the nectary conical; lip 
fhree-iohedj the lateral lobes bent back ; bractes longer than 
the flower; leaves five or six, alternale, slieaihing the stem 
to the spike, acutely lanceolate, keeled, and marked with 
parallel veins, pale green, rarely spotted, and wlun so, very 
obscurely; flowers very numerous, in a close aomewhal coni- 
Oil spike, for the most part rose or flesh cohiured, and often 
purple, and sometimes white: there are several varieties* It 
flowers towards the end of May; and i** found in the wet 
raarshes of Europe; aud was observed by Lourciro in Cochin- 
china* 

Orchis livcnninta. Bulbs palmate ; liorn of tiie Jiectary 
crmical; lip obscurely tliree-lobed, serrate; liorsul peiats 
^ttex. This very much resembles the preceding, but the 
i^ves pale green and unspotted, tioi dark green and 
apotud; the stem b lahoitcr by half- the liracles are scarcely 
®uger than the flower or germen; the corolla b pale flesh- 
d3. 


coloured, not red ; the two dorsal petals are quite bent back, 
not merely spreadings nor are they spotted. 

3fj. Orchis Sambucina; Elda -scmted Orchis. Bulbs sub- 
pahiiate, erect; horn of the neclary conicHl; lip ovale, sub- 
trilobate; bracies the kuglli of the dowers. This difters from 
all the otlier species, in llie atrnclure of its friictitication, the 
yellow colour of the flowers varying to purple; il flowers 
along with the Crown Imperial, and grows in uel fdaces on 
motiutdins* The stem is about iialf a foot high, lliick, neid 
solid; the flowers smell hke elder flowers, whence its name. 
— Native of several parts of Europe, but not of Great Britain. 

37* Orchis JSfacufata; SpoKeti Orchis. Bulbs palmate. 
Spreading; horn of the nectary shorter than the gernieji; lip 
flat; dorsal petals erect; stem solid, from seven or eight to 
eighteen inches high, the lower part round, the upper sojiie- 
wliai angular; flowers nunierous, in a close conical spike; 
corolla usufilly pale purple ; it varies wilh wfiile flowers, and 
Uie leaves are not always spoiled. It flowers in June and 
July.—Native of iiioit parts of Ritrope, 

33. Orcliis Odoralissinm ; Street-^^cenfed Orchis. Bulbs 
palmate; Itorn of llie nectary recurved, sliorter; lip thrcc- 
lobcd ; leaves linear; the ))almale leaves are elcmgated in an 
irregular maiirior; the s[)ike c>( jndc purple flowers is oblong, 
jiale red mixed with while; the rieetu!y of the satne length 
willi liic gcniien; the lower lip Ihiecdobtik llm two bide one.s 
truncated, nearly equal, ami as long as the middle one. It 
Las a strong, singular, but pkasiitd sriiilL—Native oJ most 
parts of Europe. 

3SJ. Orchis Coiiopsea : Lo7i^-spHr2'ed Orchis. Bulbs pal¬ 
mate; liorns of the nectary bi isllc-bhaped, longer than the 
germiira; lips trifid ; two of the jk-EuIs spreading very much ; 
stern twelve to eigiiieen inches liEgli, sinootii and Arm, round 
below, ujiguhir upwards; lower inivcs sheulhing ike slenip 
long, narrow^ and acutely lanceolat.^ briglit green, sliluing, 
keeled, wilh a strong luidiih, on each side of which are two 
or three faint veins, and oiie strongly^ marked ; flowers very 
nunierous, flesh-coloured or pale ])inplc, very sweet smcllhig, 
am) sonietiines white* It flouer^ in June, aud k a natiie of 
many parts of Emope. Fumul at Ilaiefudd in Mi<idlesex; 
Asply in NolUngkaiiisliire ; King's Hedges, Chesiertoti; ilin, 

1 riplow, ami Devifa Ditch, Cuinbriclgesbire; on liie rough 
pastures adjoining Cowleys common iu Oxfordshire; on the 
Willshire downs; ou the pastilles under Sliorlwood near 
Pucklediiirch, in (i louceslersliire; on Kmitsford moor in 
Cheshire; in a morass near Leeds; near Audiin Dewiiey, 
seven miles from Edinburgh ; abundantly on the hilly grounds 
iiortli of the river Leven iji DiunbartoLishirc; and on the moist 
iieinhy ground of Newton park, Ireland. 

40. Orchis Fhiva; Yellow Orchis. Bulbs palmate; horn 
of ilje nectary filiform, the Umgth of the gcriuou ; lip trifid, 
quite entire; flowers obsuleluly yellow; spike narrou'.—- 
Native of Virginia. 

Bulbs in bundhs. 

4L Orchis Frutescens. Horn of the neciary the length 
of the germen; lip ovale, loathed at the base.—Native of 
Siberia. 

42. Orchis Strateumatica. Lip of tJie nectary twodolicd, 
quite entire; horn the lengih of the germeu ; stem a span high, 
—Native of the island of Ceylon* 

43. Orcliis Hypei borca. Horn of the nectary the length 
of the germen ; lip linear, quite entire, Iruneate; stem a paiii! 
high with llie spike; corollas yellowisli-grccn: uppennost 
fietals wider, ovate; the two upper lateral ones Ijnceolaie, 

44. Orchis Abortiva: Purple Bird' or Bird's tmt 
Orchis. Bulbs filiform; lip of the nectary ovate, quite entire; 
Stem leafless; roots composed of thick horizontal nbies, 
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ivrjnhl«dl Iransvcrsciy; flowers in fl very long Hiin spike^ | 
violet; fiuit the largest of any in the Orchis tribe. 'Hie 
wlkole plant, as It appears above ground, is of a violet or 
deep pnrple colour, —Native of the oorth of Europe* 

4i>, Orchis Finibriata; Friftged Orckit. Horn of the 
neclary longer than the germina; lip three-partcU, ciliary; 
petals spreading; leaves oblongj stem upright, smooth, from 
andpital acutely four-cornered ; spike ovale-obtong, many- 
flowered; flowers blue purple,—Native of Canada and New¬ 
foundland* 

***** ^et unknown, 

40- Orchis Phychodes, Horn of the neclary bristle- 
shaped, the length of the germen; lip three-parted, ciliary; 
spike long, close.—Native of Nortli America. 

47- Orchis Speclahilis* Horn of the nectary the length 
of thecermeu; Up oval, emarginale; stem leafless; leaves 
oval; spike of five or six flowers.— Native of Virginia. 

48. Orchis Filicornis- Neclary bifid ; horn capillary ; stem 
half a foot high, and more, somewhat flex nose.—Native of 
Jhe Cape of Good Hope. 

4D* Orchis "I'ijiuloides. Lip of the nectary Ilirce-parted, 
linear, almost equal; horn filiform, very long.—Native of 
Kamlschalka. 

50. Orchis Japonic^* Horn of the nectary recurred ; lip 
awl-ihapcd, entire; iitem somewhat angular, smooth, a span 
high; flowers very many, in spikes, snowivlUte; corolla 
three-pelallcd, the two upper petals lateral,—Nalive of 
Japan. 

51. Orchis Falcata, Horn filiform, very long; leaves 
enstfurm, tliariuelled, sickle slmped ; root-leaves several, 
equidistant, ensifotm, convoluted, rcvolutc-sichlcd, smooth, 
It finger'a length, tlie lower ones shorter; flowers in spikes. 
— Native of Nagasaki, in the mountains, amoDg shrubs. 

52. Orchis Orbiculata* LabcDum linear, very entire, 
somewhat obtuse; petals three, superior, approaching, two 
lateral, patent, oblique at the base; horn longer than Ibe 
germen; scape dipliyllous at the base; leaves plain, orbicu- 
late, —Grows in shady beech-woods on the mountains of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Two leaves of a fleshy texture 
are spread flat on ifie ground, between wJiich rises the stalk 
about a fool or eighteen inches high, wdiich bears a loose 
spike of greenish-white flowers. It is known in the moun¬ 
tains by the name of Heat ati 

53. Orchis Dilatata. Labellnm linear, very entire, some^ 
what obtuse, subrotuiidate-dflatale at the base; horn of ihe 
length of the labcllum ; germen shorter; bractesof tlie length 
of IIjo flowers; stem leafy.—Grows in Labrador. 

54. Orcliii Lacera, Labellum tripartite; segments sub- 
digiratC'filiform ; horn nearly equalling the germen; flowers 
alternate, greenish white.—Grows In low meadows fiotu 
Pennsylvania to Virginia. 

55. Orchis Quinqueseta. Labellum tripartite; segments 
setaceous; horn twice the length of the germen; flowers in 
a loose spike, alternate, distant; bracles acuminate; leaves 
ovale, acule.—Grows in the sandy low fields of Virginia and 
Carolina, on tlie :»ide of swamps. 

56. Orchis Discolor, Labellum tripartite, longer than the 
petals; lateral segments short, acute; horn filiform, and half 
as long again as the germen; leaf solitary, radical, ovate- 
cordate.—Grows in pine-barrens from New Jersey to South 
Carolina* 

57* Orchis Obtusala. Labellum linear, very entire, longer 
than the horn; horn of Ihe length of the germen; leaf soli' 
tary, radical, snbcimeiform-obtusc.—Grows about Hudson's 
Bay, near Fort Albany, A small species. 

58. Orchis Rotuftdifolia. Labellum trifid; bora shorter 


than the germen ; leaves oval, subrotund,—Native of Had-' 
son's Bay, 

Origanum; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gym- 
uosperokia.—G eneric Character* Caiix : involucre 
spiked, composed of imbricate, ovate, coloured t>racte«; 
perianth unequal, various. Coroila^ ope-pelalled, liugent; 
tube cylindrical, compressed; upper lip erect, fiat* blunt,- 
emargtnatc ; lower trifid, the segments almost equai^ Sia-^ 
mina; filamenta four, filiform, the length of the corolla^ of 
which two are longer; anUicrae simple. Pistil* gennen- 
four-cleft; style filiform, inclined to the upper lip of tbe 
corolla; stigma very slightly bifid; pericarp none; calix con¬ 
verging, fostering the seeds at boltom* Seeds: fbur, ovate* 
Obaefce* The involucre of the calix constitutes the easence 
of the genua. The perianth is in some almost equal, five^ 
toothed : in others bilabiate; the upper lip large, entire^ tbe 
lower scarcely any : iu others two-leaved. Essential; 
Character* SirohiU: four-cornered, spiked, collecting, 
llie calicos,-The species arc, 

1* Origanum jE gyptiacuui; Leaves 

flesliy, tomentose; spikes naked. I'his is a perennial plant, 
with a low shrubby stalk, seldom rising more than a foot and 
half high, and dividing into branches. The flowera are pro¬ 
duced in roundish spikes, closely joined together at the top 
of the stalks, and at the end of tlie small side-branches; they 
arc of a pale flesh colour, peeping out of tbeir scaly cover-» 
ings. Hasselquist informs us that this plant is cultivated in 
tbe gardens at Grand Cairo on account of the smell, which 
is stronger than that of Dittany of Crete.—Native of Egypt, 
where it flowers from June to August. It is increased, by 
slips or cuttings planted in a border of good earth in any of 
the summer mouths, shaded and duly W'atered* Plant (hem 
in small pots fiUed with light kitchen-garden mould, when 
they are well rooted, and place them in the shade till they 
have taken new toot; then remove lliem to an open situation 
till the cud of Oclober, when they must be placed under 
shelter, in a hot-bed frame, where they may be protected from 
hard frost, and have as much free air as possible m mild 
weather; they will thrive better than if more tenderly treated. 

2. Origanum Dictamnus; Diitanif of Crete or Camdiat 
Lower leaves tomentose; spikes nodding; stalks hairy, about 
Dine inches high, of a purplish colour, sendiug out siuall 
branches from the sides by pairs. The whole plant bas a 
piercing aromatic scent, and biting taste. The flowers are 
collected in loose leafy heads of a purple colour, and nod¬ 
ding; they are small, and the stamina stand out beyond the 
corolla. The tahnlous qualities attributed to Dictamaus by 
the ancients, may be seen in Virgil, JEn* xii. v. 412, and id 
Cicero de Netnra Decrttni; the former is most elegantly 
translated by Dryden in his version of Virgil, and will nol 
fail to please every English reader of taste. It flowera from 
June to August, and is a native of the island of Candia.— 
To propagcite this plant, set slips or cuttings in pots, in a 
shady border, coverijig them close with a bell or hand glass, 
and now and then refreshing them with a moderate quan¬ 
tity of water. In the following spring some of the ^aata 
may be shaken out of the pots, and planted in a warm border 
in a dry soil, where they will live through common winters £ 
but being liable to be killed by severe frost, it will be pnip 
dent to reserve a few in pots, to be sheltered during*^the 
severity of winter. The leaves are are kept by the drr^- 
gi&tSp and have been greatly celebrated for their eflicacy ia 
the cure of wounds. Whether they possess any particultt 
virtues of that kind, 1 cannot pretend to determine ; they are 
however good in nervous disorders, weakness of the Stomachy 
and suppression of the menstrual discharge. 
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B, Origanum Sipyleum; Dittani/ of Mount Sipylus^ 
Lmea all amooth; spikes nodding. This lius a peretuiial 
root, but an annual slalk. The root h composed of many 
^uder woody fibres. Tlie stalks are slender aud smooth, 
of a purplish colour, terminated by slender oblong spikes of 
small purplish flowers, peeping out of their scaly covers.— 
Native of the Levant, and increased in the same way as the 
first and second species, 

4. Origanum Tournefortii; Diiiani/ Amorgos* Spikes 
four-cornered; bractes roundish, very large; stems eight or 
atne inches high, glaucous, simple, or brancfied, commonly 
dividiug into two spikes, or terminating in one ordy; each 
ipikc is fifteen or twenty lines long* and five or six wide, 
formed by four rows of scales, of a pale purple colour, oval, 
jtoinled, four or five lines long; sometimes they are pale 
green with purple borders; the flowers expand successively 
from the axils of these, nine or ten inches iu length.—It 
flowers in August, and is a native of the island of Amorgos. 
Increased in the same way as the preceding species. 

6. Origanum Crelicum; Cre/an Spikes aggre¬ 

gate, long, prismatic, straight; bractes membrauaceous, twice 

lottg as the calix; leaves ovate tjnd hoary, with a strong 
aromatic scent. The flowers giow on long erect bunched 
spikes at the top of the stalks, having niembrariaceous bractes 
Iwtweeo, twice the length of the calix. The flowers are 
sdmU and white, but like ti*ase of Common Origanum ; they 
appear in July, but sclilom perfect seed in England, This 
is said to be the true Dittany of Crete; but there has been 
so much cuufusion among dtflerent authors in distinguishing 
the species, that it is very difficult to determine^ TItis and 
the next species are increased by parting the roots In autumn, 
but must have a dry soil and a warm situation. 

fl* Origanum Smyrn^^um; Smyrna Alarjoram^ Leaves 
ovate, acute, serrate; spikes heaped, umbel/ately fastigiale. 
This is a perennial phot, with several ruddike, woody, lung 
stems, putting forth brancblets at intervals ; scaly heads ler- 
minate the stems and branches. It exiiales a very fragrant 
smell.—Propagated iu the same way as the preceding species. 

7* Origajjum Heracleoticum; iVmter Swetl Marjojam. 
Spikes long, peduncled, aggregate : bractes the length of the 
caiices; root perennial* from which arise many branching 
stalks a foot and half high* hairy, and inclining to a purplish 
colour; flowers iu spikes, about two inches Lung, several 
arising together from the divisions of the stalks. It chiefly 
cullLvaled for nosegays, because it tomes sooner to flower 
than Sweet Marjoram. There U a variety with variegated 
leaves,-^!t grows nafurally in Greece, and the warm parts 
of Europe. It is now commonly known by the name of 
Winter Sweet Marjoram, but was formerly tailed Pot Mar 
joratD. It is hardy enough to tliiive in the open air ru Eug- 
laud, in a dry soil, and is generally propagated by patting 
the fools in autumn. 

8. Origanum Vulgare; Ommon Marjoram. Spikes round¬ 
ish, paoicled, conglomerate; bractes longer than the calix, 
ovate; root j>erentiial, creeping, liorizoutal, brown, lufted 
with numerous fibres; stem a foot high, sometimes nearly 
tighUen inches or two feet, uprigikt, someuhal woody, a 
liltte downVj and often tinged with purple; branches oppo 
ikte, upright^ more tender than the stalk, in other respects 
similar; corolla pale red, hairy, the middle segment rather 
longer than the rest. The leaves vary in shape from ovate 
to oratedaoceolate aud ovate cordate. There U a variety 
with white flowers, and tight green stalks: and auolher with 
variegated leaves. U is an aromatic and ornamental plant, 
growing wild in thickets and hedges, chiefly in a calcareous 
soil, and fioweritig from tlie end of June through August. 


The dried leaves, used instead of tea, are exceedingly grate- 
ful; they are also used in fomentutioiis. The esseritiiil oil 
is so acrid tJtat it may be cotisidered as a cnujtic, and is used 
for the same purposes by farriers; a Idtlecollun Ul^vistened 
with it, and pul into the hollow of an aching tooili, fre-- 
<]iiently relieves the pain. The country people use the topa 
to dye woollen clolli puiple; and ii aUo ilyes linen of a 
reddish brown colour: for this purpose llic linen is first 
macerated irt alum-water, and dried; it is (Iken soakcfl for 
two days in a decoction of tlje bark of the crab-tree: it is 
wrung out of this, boiled tn a ley of ashes* aud then sutrered 
to boil in llie decoclion. According to I lie Swedish esperi- 
menls, goats and sheep eat it: horses ufe not fond of it; and 
cattle reject il. It is an excellent [nedicitic in nervous cases. 
The leaves and tops dried, and given in powder, are good 
in liead'achcs nf lh:it Lind. The tops made into a conserve, 
are good for disorders of ihe stomuLh ujid bowels, such as 
flatulencies, and indigestion; and an infusion of tiie wliole 
plant is serviceable in obitruetions of the viscera, and against 
the jaundice.—Propagated by partruc the r^ols. 

9. OrigaJiuni Onites; Pot Maijorain. Spikes oblong, 
aggregate, liirsule; leaves cordate, tonientose; sterns per¬ 
ennial, woody, a fool and half Ihgh, dividing into many 
small biartclies; flowers small, while, just emerging out of 
their scaly covers.—Nuliic of Sicily, aboul Syracuse* It may 
he increased by cullings. 

10. Origaiinnj Syria cum ; Sj/rfan Marjoram. Sj>ikes long, 
lernaie* peduncled* viltose; leaves ovate, villose: racemeji 
from the axils; corymb lerEijijmfiug* brachiate, with longer 
branches. — Pluccof growth uncerUin: Loureiro says il grows 
wild in Cothin-chfim. lncrease<l by cuttings. 

11. Origanum Maru. Spikes liirsnte; leaves ovate, lomen- 
tose, sessile; stem purple, uilhafew villose hairs seattere<l 
over it.—Native of Crete. 

12. Origaitkink Marjorana: Su^eef or Knot ted Marjoi'am. 
Leaves oval, bUiiit: S[ukes ruuudisli* conijmct, pubescent; 
root bieinfial* brown, with many lung itnigh fibres; stems 
numerous* woody, branched, a foul and half high ; flowers 
snmil, white, appearing sllcces^ive^y belwecu the hracteal 
leaves, which are numerous. It begins to flower in July, at 
which lime it is cut for use* and h then called Knotted Mar¬ 
joram, frojii file flowers being toIlecte<l inio roundish close 
heads like knots,—It is thought to be the Amaracus of the 
ancieiils; its native coujitry has not been ascertained. The 
leaves and tops have a pleasant smell* and a moderately 
warm, uroniatie, bitterish luslc. They yield a considerable 
quantily of essential oil, amounting, according to Beaum6, to 
fifteen ounces from oue hundred an<l fifty pounds of the 
recent plant. The oil* on being kept long, assuikjes a solid 
form. The medicinal quulilies of the plant agree with those 
of Wild Marjoram; but being much move fragrant, it U 
deemMi more cephalic, and belter adapted to diseased nerves, 

il may be employed for liie same purposes as Lavender. 
It is directed in tiie cuinposilion of INkUis Slernutatories* or 
Sneeiiing Poivder, in the London and Edinburgh Pharma¬ 
copeias^ ou aecoiuit of the rtgreeahie odour which it gives to 
the Asarabacca, ralher than lo its errhine power, which rs very 
iNconsiderablo. In its recent slale, we are told iJmt it lias 
been successfully applied in scliirrhous tumors of the breast; 
and Meyrick recommends a strong infusion of Ihe leaves or 
young tops* as good for warming and strenglhcning the sto- 
macli, and relieving vertigoes, giddiness, head at he, and other 
stmilar <li 5 orders. It may likewise be beneficially laken in 
suppressions of the menses, and other obstructionfi* This 
plant is pi^opagated by seeds, which are generally imported 
from the south of France, or from Italy, for they seldonv 
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ripeu in Sow them on ii warm border towards ihe 

end of March; and when tlie [danta ure about an incl) high, 
transplanl them into beds of rich earthjal inches' distance 
every way, watering Lliem duly till they have taken new root; 
after wliicli they require only to be kept clean from iveeds^ 

Ornithogalum: a genus of the class Hexandria, order 
Moikogynia.— Genehic Charactee, Caiix: none* Co~ 
rolia: petals six, lanceolate, upright below the middle, above 
it spreading, permanentj losing their colour. Stamina: iild- 
nienta six, nprlglit, alternately widening at the base, shorter 
than the corolla; anllierse simple* Pistil: germen angular; 
style awbsliaped> permanent; stigma blunt* Pet^icarp: cap¬ 
sule roundish, angular, three-celled, three-valved. Steds: 
many, roundish. Observe. The filanienta in some are flat, 
upright, the alternate ones trifld at top, the middle segment 
supporting the antlierse; the others alternate, simple. Ess ES- 
TJAL Character* Corolla: six-petalled, upright* perma¬ 
nent, spreading above the middle. Filamenta: alternate, 

widening at the base*-Tlie species are, 

* fVith all the Stamina awl-shaped* 

1, Ornithogaluni Uniflorum ; One-Jlowered Star of Bethle¬ 
hem. Scape two-leaved; peduncle one-flowered*—Native of 
Siberia* lids species, with those that are referred to it, are 
cultivated for ornament in our gardens* They are hardy 
bulbs, to be propagated by oflfsets, which their roots generally 
produce in great plenty. The best lime to transplant them 
is July or August, when tlieir leaves are decayed ; for if they 
are removed late in autumn, their libres being shot out, tliey 
Will be apt to suffer on being disturbed- They should have 
a light sandy soil, not over-duugeci; and may be mixed with 
other bulbs in the borders of the pleasure-garden* They need 
not be transplanted oftener than every oilier year: for if 
taken up every year, they will not increase much; and if they 
are suffered to remain much longer unreuioved, they will have 
so many offsets as to weaken the blowing roots* They may 
also be propagated from seeds; but the plants will not flower 
under three or four years* 

2* Ornithogalum Niveum; Snotvi; Star of Belhiehem. 
Raceme few-flowered; petals lanceolate; leaves filiform, chan¬ 
nel led ; scape shorter than the leaves; peduncles scarcely 
half aij inch long*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* It 
flowers here in August, and, with all tlie species that are 
referred to it, may be propagated by offsets; but being too 
tender to thrive in the open air, the roots must he placed su 
pots filled with light earth, and in autumn placed under a 
hot-bed frame, where they may be screened from frost, and 
in mild weather enjoy the free air* In the bt-ginniug of July 
the leaves and stalks generally decay, and then the roots may 
be taken up, and laid in a dry cool place till the end of Au¬ 
gust, when they must be planted again* 

3* Ornithogalum Unibellatum; VmbelUd Star of Beth- 
UKtm, Corymb few-flowered; peduncles longer tliun the 
bractes, the outer laflcr than the central ones; bulb solid, 
having smaller bulbs joining to it; scape upright, round, very 
smooth, a long span ora foot in height; petals white, willi 
& broad green streak. This species is very improperly termed 
JJmbellai^imy as the flowers are in a most evident corymb or 
spike.—Native of Ihe southern parts of Europe* In England 
it is found in the closes about Streathaoi in i»urry; nearRel- 
ham In Cambridgeshire; in Christchurch meadows in Oxford* 
shire; and in some parts of Yorkshire* ThU plant will thrive 
in any shady situalioii. 

4. Ornithogalum Luteum; Yellow Star of BtihUhtm. 
Scape angular, I wo-leaved ; [>ed uncles um belled, simple; root- 
leaves generally single, and longer ihan the stem* The Swedes 
cat the roots of this species in times of scarcity; indeed the 


roots of ull the plants nf tins genus arc nutrittous UKl-whole- 
some* It flok^ers in April, and is a native of most paflapf 
Europe, in woods, ga!>tuie5* and moist sandy places* It U 
found in the jiicadi^ws near Godatming in Surry; tbe woods 
near Ashford Mill, and Faulcr, in Oxfordshire; ia a meadpv 
adjoining to the copper mills, Derby; under Malbam cof^ 
near Doncaster in Yorkshire; and in Northtimberkindp It 
will grow readily in an open situation. 

b. Ornithogalum Minimum; Small Star of\Bethkhea* 
Scape angular, two-leaved; peduncles umbclled, braaclicd^ 
This very much resembles ihe preceding species, but the 
petals are more acute, and ts readily known by ita growing to 
a luft.—^Native of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Frunce, Switzerland, Hungary, and Italy, OD the bordettof 
fields. It requires a shady situation* 

6. Ortiilhogaium Pyrcuaicum; Pyrenean Slat of Beih^ 
Ithem. Raceme very long; petals linear, blunt; fflamenla 
lanceolate, equal; style the lengtli of the slaniina; stem naked, 
a foot and lialf or two feet high* The flowers have an agree¬ 
able scent, and appear in May; when the seed-vessels are 
formed, the fruit-stalks become erect, and approach to the 
stalk ; the seeds ripen in August*—Native of pastures iu some 
parts of Europe* In England it is found between Batli and 
tSradford, near Little Aspley; also between Bath and Wa^ 
minster; three miles from Bristol, in ilie way to Bath; and 
near Queen Charlton in Somersetshire* 

7* Oniilliogaluni Stachyodes; Close-spiked Star of Betk- 
Uhem. Raceme very long; petals lanceolate, oblong; fila- 
meiua broad lanceolate, alternate ones shorter by half; height 
almost three feel; flowers from fifty to sixty in number^ ap¬ 
pearing in April.—Native of the south of Europe* For its 
cull lire and propagation, see tbe first species- 

8* Oruitliogalum Narbonense- Racetne pbJoug ; fftanieiila 
lanceolate, membranaceous; peduncles and flowers spreading* 
—Native of the south of France, Spain, Italy, Germaay^ md 
Siberia. 

8 * OrnithogalLim Latifolium; Broad-leated Star of Beik~ 
khem. Raceme very long; leaves lanceolate, ensiform; bulb 
large; root-leaves several, broad, sword-shaped, spreading ou 
the ground ; stalk thick, strong, between two and throe feet 
; high, bearing a long spike of large W'hite flowers upon long 
pedicels; one hundred flowers ure said to have been counted 
on a single spike: they appear in June*—Native of Egypt 
and Arabia* For its propagation and culture, see the fint 
species* 

10. OrniCbogaluin Longibracleatum* Raceme very long; 
leaves lanceolate, ensiform.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, See tbe second species. 

11. Ornithogalum Coinosura* Raceme very short; bractcfr 
lanceolate, the length of the flowers; petals blunt; ateml 
assurgent, clothed on the upper part wiili uumcrons milk* 
white flowers, of a medicated odour* 

12. Oroiihogalum Pyramidale; Pyramidal Staref Beih- 
lehem. Raceme couiciil; flowers numerous, ascendiog; petals 
elliptical, oblong, flat; stamina lanceolate, equal; style very 
short; bulb very large, oval, from which arise several long 
keeled leaves, of a dark green colour; in the middle of these 
spring up a naked stalk, nearly three feet high, termiDated 
by a long conical spike of white flowers, on pretty long pedi¬ 
cels* It flowers in June, and tlie seeds ripen in August^—It 
grows naturally upon the hills in Spain and Portugal, but hai 
been long cultivated in the English gardens by the name of 
the Star of Betliieheni* See Ihe first species. 

13. Ornitliogahmi Unifolium; Otte-ieqfrd Stetr of BetK^ 
hhem. Leaf radical, solitary, fleshy, oblong, ciliate; scape 
nuked; raceme sEiorL 
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! ■ ** With ike MemaU Stamina emarginate* 

' * 14,- Onuthogiliim Arabicum; Grrat^owerrd Star of 
B^iUektm* Corjtnb m&ny^flowcred ; bkmeiita awl-shaped : 
ooralla braid. Mt-shaped ; outer petals obsoletely three- 
tootbcd;' bulb large i stem eighteen inches high, smooth, 
naked, slender; flowers the size of those of Narcissus, ou 
long pcdioelt; petals white, smelllne like those of Corieo- 
der aeed. It flowers here in IMarcn tmd April. —Native of 
Arabia. For its propagation and culture, see the first species. 

15. Omitbo^laiD Thyrsoides ; Speardeaved Star of Beih- 
lekan^ Corymb inany-flowered, laceme-form, alternate; fila- 
mcota fork^; leaves lanceolate; stem a foot high, of the 
thicknesi of a goose quill, aud glaucous; raceme errct. nearly 
■IX inclies long, thick, and elegantly tbyrsiforni; flowers 
■now-white, with a spot of brownish yellow at the base of 
each pelaL They are slightly odorous. There are several 
▼arietlea of this species, which fi a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. For its propagation and culture, see the second 
ipecie*. 

16l Omitliogalum Caudatum; Long^spiked Star of Beth- 
fatcn* Raceme very long; leaves lanceolate-linear; corollas 
■pretdiDg; stamina widened, the alternate ones wedge^form. 
The whole plant is smooth. It flowers from February to 
August.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the second 
species. 

17. Ornithogalum Nutans; Neapolitan Star of Btfhtehem. 
Flowers directed one way. pendulous; nectary siamineroiis, 
belLsbaped; root rather large^ compressed, bulbous; stalk 
thick, Bucouient, a foot high, sustaining ten or twelve flowers 
in a loose spike, each hanging on a foot stalk an inch long. 
It grows lo abundance in the kingdom of Naples, and is now 
become very common in England, The roots propagate so 
Ast by offsets and seeds, as to become troublesome in gar¬ 
dens, and grow plenlifully when tlirovru out upon dunghills 
and waste places. It is treated in the same way a$ Ijte first 
species. 

18, Ornithogalum Capense. Leaves cordated, pettoled; 
root irregular, tuberous, varying greatly in form and size; 
flower-stalks sleuder, naked, about a foot high, sustaining 
several small greenish white flowers, formed in a loose spike, 
ttaodiug upon long slender pedicels,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, See the second species, for its culture and 
propagation. 

10. Ornithogalum Crenulatum, Leaves obloug, bltnit. 
dilate; raceme upright,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
See the second species. 

00, Omilhogalum Riipestre, Leaves Aliform, fleshy; flow¬ 
er* reflex.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, Sec the 
second species. 

21- Ornithogalum Ciliatum. Leaves ovate, acute, cilrate; 
moeme upright.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See 
the second species. 

22. Ornithogalum Altissimum. Leaves obloog-elliptic; 
iioeme very lung; bractes bristle-shaped.—Native of the 
Cape of Gtm Hope*- Sec the second species. 

Ornithogaluin PiLosum. Leaves linear-ensiform. cili- 
ate; flowers lacemed; peduncles curved inwards,—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, See the second species, 

24- Ornithogalum BuLbiferum. Bulbs axillary; stem 
nauy-leaved. one-flowered.—Naitve uf Siberia. 

25. Oroithogalum Circinatum, Hoary with hairs; leaves 
linear^ recurved, channelled; root-leaf solitary ; stem-leaves 
three; stem three or four flowered ; flowers larger and hand- 
tamer than those of the fourth species.—^Native of dry spots | 
near Astracan, j 

28- OrnithogElum Japonicum- Raceme spiked, cylindric. j 
88 * 


very long; scape striated; bulb conical, fleshy, while, a 
little larger thau an hazel nut; flowers upright, opening one 
after another, in a raceme of a Anger's length or upwards. 
It flowers in August and September.—Native of Japan. 

27. Ornilbogalum Sinen^e. Scape round, grooved; spike 
simple., long, upright; bulb ovate, truncated, an inch and 
half long; flowers small, violet-coloured, on short petioles. 
It is nearly allied to the preceding species, but the flowers 
are by no means in a braDched or racemed spike. The petals 
are neither distinct, nor veiy spreading.--Native of China, 
about Canton, 

28, Omitliogalum Grammifolium, Leaves linear, entiie. 
smooth ; raceme spiked, erect,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. See the second species, 

W* Ornilhogaliiiu Alhucoides. Leaves linear, channelled, 
smooth; raceme upright-—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
See the second species, 

30, Ornithogalum Maculatum. Leaves lanceolate; flowers 
directed one way: tlie three outer petals shorter, dusky, 
spotted,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See the second 
species, 

31, Ornithogalum Ovatum, Leaves ovate, entire, smoorh ; 
raceme ovate.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the 
second species. 

32, Ornithogalum Nanum. Leaves obovate; scape club- 
shaped; flowers spiked, aggregate, fleshy.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. See the second species, 

33, Ornithogalum Undulatum, Leaves cu si form, waved; 
scape subcylindrical; raceme comose, short,—Native of the 
Cape of Good H«[»e. See the second species, 

34, Oruilhogalum Punctalum. Leaves ensiform, chan¬ 
nelled ; scape cylindrical; raceme very long, comose; flowers 
remote,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See the second 
species, 

3o, Omitliogalum Aureum; Gotdm Star of Bethlehem^ 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, edged with white flowers, raceaied, 
clustered ; filamenla placed on an emarginate nectary; stalk 
naked, from eight to twelve inches high, supporting many 
flowers, which spring from the axils of large, hollow, pointed 
bractes. and opening one after the other, keep the plant a 
considerable time iu flower: the flowers are usually of a 
bright orange or gold colour, but soinelimes paler; lliey 
appear in January and February,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

Ornithopus; a genus of the class Dladelphia, order De- 
candria. —Generic Chahacteh, Cefij: umbel simple; 
perianth onedeafed, tubular; mouth five-toothed, almost 
equal, permanent. Corolla* papilionaceous; standard obcor- 
date, entire; wings ovate, straight, scarcely the size of the 
standard ; keel coNtpressed, very small. Stamina: AlamenU 
diudeiphoua. (simple and nine-cleft;) antherm simple. Pis¬ 
til: gerinea linear; style brUlte-shaped, ascending; stigma 
a lenninaling dot* Pericarp: legume awUshajied. round, 
bowed, jointed, intercepted by isthmuses, separating by 
joints, i^eds: solitary, roundish. Essential Charac¬ 
ter, Legume: jointed, round, bowed.—^The plants of this 
genus are annual, and perish soon after the seeds are ripe. 
They are propagated by sowing the seeds in the spring, upon 
a bed of light fresh earth, where they are to remain. ^Vhen 
the plants conic up. clear them from weeds, and thin them 
to about ten inches' distance. In June they will flower, aud 

ripen seed in AugusL-The sjiceies are, 

1, Orjiitliopus Perpusillas ; Common Bird*s-foot. Leave* 
pinnate; legumes bowed inwards; root annual, slender, 
nearly as long as long as the stem, with few. long, whitish, 
lateral Ahres; stems several, trailing, from one to six inches 
3H 
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ID lengthy simple, rouad, pubescent; Bowers SDiall, one to 1 
five in SI bunch, commonly two or three, lerminaling opposite 
to a leaf, on peduncles nearly of the same length with llie 
leaf; corolla variegated with white, red, and yellow. It is 
an elegant little plant, deriving its name tVom the singular 
form of its seed-vessels, wliich resemble the claws ol a bird, 
]t varies much in size, and sometimes has little knobs atlher- 
ing to the roots, a circumstance common to leguminous 
phints* The Bowers appear from May to September.— If is 
not uncommon on dry heaths, commons, and downs, on banks, 
and by road sides, especially in a gravelly or sandy soil, 

2. Ornithopus Compressus; Hair^ Bints Leaves 
pinnate; legumes bowed back, compressed, wrinkled ■ bracle 
pinnate. l"iie roots run deeply in the ground, sendirtg out a 
few small fibres on the side; stalks about six inches long; 
flowers yellow, generally sncceedcd by two flat pods, not 
mucli more than wu inch long, turned inwards like a bird's 
claws. It flowers in June and July.—Native of the south of 
Europe. 

3. Ornithopus Durus. Stem suftrulicose; leaves pinnate, 
glaucous, soinewliat fleshy, shorter lhaii the peduncle; root 
whitish, round, gradually sharper, fibrous, au inch and liaif 
in length; flowers iu a sort of umbel; corolla deep yellow'. 
It flowers in June.—Native of the bills of Spaiup 

4. Oiniihopus Scorpioides; Purshne-leaMl Bird*s-fooL 
Leaves fernate, subsessile, the end leaflet very large. This 
has many sn^ooth branching stalks, which rise nearly two feel 
high. Tlie flow'ers stand upon slender peduncles; they are 
yellow, and succeeded by taper pods two inches long,— 
Native of the south of Europe; among corn, and on the 
borders of fields, 

5. Ornithopus Telraphyllua. Leaves in fours * flowers 
solitary. This plant rises to a foot high, erect, branched, 
and having twigs set with leaves alternately, on petioles tliree 
quarters of an inch long.—Native of Jamaica. 

Orobajtche; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Angio- 
spermia.— Generic Character. Cufiv: perianth one- 
leafed, two or five cleft, erect, coloured, permanent, Co- 
rcMa: one t>etalled, ringent; tube inclined, wide, ventricosc; 
border spreading; upper lip concave, open, emarginate; 
lower lip reflex, trifid, witli an unequal margin ; all the seg¬ 
ments nearly equal. St am ha: fllameiita four, awl shaped, 
concealed beneath the tip|jer lip, two of them longer; antheraa 
erect, converging, shorter than the border; iwctary a gland 
at the base of tiie gertnen. Fhiif.: germen oblong; style 
simple, length and situation of the stamina; stigma seniihifid, 
blunt, linckish, nodding. Pericarp: capsule ovate oblong, 
acuminate, one celled, iwo-vnlved. Seeds: numerous, very 
small; receptacles four, linear, lateral, adnate. Observe. 
each segment of the stigiiiii is einarginate. Essenttai. 
CiTARACTERp CaiU: bifid. CoraHa: ringent. Capstsle: 
oiie-celled, two-vaUed, many seeticd. Giand: under the 
base of the geniien.—The jdants of this genus are not strictly 
parasites^ for tfiey derive sustenance and stability not only 
irom the foster plants to winch they are attached, but also 
in a great degree from the soils into wbicli they send forth 
ladica) fibres* Tfie want of leaves gives them a very ungrace¬ 
ful appearance* and tiieir surface is in a greater or less degree 
beset with minute pellucid glanduliferous hairs, which pro¬ 
ject perpendicularly from the stems, and are occasionally 
found even upon the stamina and pistil la within the flowers. 
Tfie stamina and pistilla iiave each an articulation at the 
distance of about two-thirds from I heir base, and are lipped 
with a globular sort of cup bearing a viscid gland, which 
neem intended to carry off secretions, and to answer the 
purposes of leaves in the otfices of respiration. These plants 


are acotyledonous; for when a seed bas aitacbed itself to 
the roots of any Living plant, to which it i& suited byiits nsttite 
to adhere, it swells into a pellucid scaly germea or huAh\ 
and ufier throwing out around ihe |>aint of adbemn le^cni 
tender iibres, it pushes out at once into a perfect plant^jidlii^ 
out any lateral lobes or cotyledons; developing first Iiw 
scales and then the stalky with a head of flowers eOQcrttled 
by bractes, in form resembling a young liead of Aspanigitsi 
llm flowers aftervvarfIs expand in succession up«ttards|tr«iui 
the head becomes a spike, il is singular that these plants 
should attach themselves to shrubs and herbs of the oMss 
Dmdetphia chiefly ; but though commonly deerned bamefiih 
tiierc has yet been iio decisive proof adduced. They havt 
an aeid astringent taste, and are rejected by all antmaji 
except ihc minuter tribes of cirniees and fAripsr#,—^—»Tlic 
species are* ■: 

L Orobanclie Major ; C<^mmm Br^om ll&pe. Stem quite 
simple; corollas quadrifid, inflated; staiidna naked below; 
stigma with two distant lobes; style pubescent above p root 
oval, large, thick and fleshy, sometimes bulbous, cidlj»riug 
lo the woody roots of Broom and Furze, ** which (its Tiiriler 
I quaintly expresses it) it ciaspeth about with certaiQ lyttel 
rooles on cverye side tyke a dogge Imldinge a botie in his 
moullie/' Steins several, upright, fleshy, hollow, channeUed 
or angular, hairy* the thickness of a finger, from eight mches 
or a foot to eighteen inches iu height, of a dusky yellow or 
rust colour ttugecl with purple, clothed with lanceolate scat¬ 
tered scales, winch are much closer under the ground | fiovw- 
ers in spikes, sessile, appearing in June. — Meyrick says, that 
a strong infusion of the plant is good against obstrucaioas of 
the liver, and otlier viscera. It operates powerfuUy by 
urine, mid is therefore eflicacious in the jaundice, dropsies, 
grave I j &c. The powdered herb is an almost instaDtaiieoiis 
remedy for the colic. Candied, or made into a syrup, it is 
recommended by some against hyiMchondriacal aflTectians. 
Mude iiitoau ointment, it resolves and disperses hard tumors 
in any part of the body. 

2. Orobaache Elalior; Tail Broom Raps. Stem quite 

simple; corolla quadrifid; stamina with glandular hatrB 
below, stigma obcordate; style smooth above; flowers in a 
long spike, hairy, of a pale russet or fuillemoit colour, witli 
darker veins, niid pale yellow stigmas. — It is found among 
cloveT, but not in the first year; also on the borders of com* 
fields, by Ceniiiurea Scaiiosat and and Scabioia 

Arvensisf Ac. It flowers in July* and is not an uncommoii 
plant, but has been confounded wiih the preceding; although, 
iiotwitbslanding they are similar in general appearance, the 
difllTeiice is very discernible on a closer iuspecticii]* It hus 
been found on Gamlingay heath, and between Cambridge 
and Granchesler, 

3. Orobauclie Caryophyllacea; Cl&ve Broom Rape^ Stem 
simple; corolla inflaled, fringed, and curled; segnieiits of 
the lower lip blunt and equal; stainitia hirsute at the base 
witiiiii ; root bulbous, covered with scales; flowers solitary, 
nltcrnate* sessile, erect, forming a loose spike, closer at top; 
sometimes there are two or three iiowera together from a bractCf 
und about twenty-two in the whole spike. The whole plant 
has a strong smell of cloves, from which il derives its specific 
^anic.—Native of pastures and liilb, in various parts of Europe. 

4. Orobanche Gracilis; SleJider Broom Rape. Mem 
simple; corolla inflated; lower lip very short, with the seg¬ 
ments obcordate, unequal, fringed* and curled; stamioa end 
style with hairs standing out; corolla as large as limt of the 
first species, but the upper lip is of a dark or purplish colour, 
and fimhricated or crisped.—Native of billy pastures 
near Genoa in Italy. 
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^viiOnAmciMT lhitior; Smkli Br&Ma Stem quite 

UDpki'<9nillail'i]uadtiti4; with ^andular hwi^ 

biiMf^«TlVi|pDat aitKib^.ahoTe; Hewers m 

tpiUf -with >piirpk’vem9j hairy, 

mTfhH^Tcltiiwv finarily heceHtoiu^ md fefYuj^ttt>us; the 
J««b9'BiMiw*]#afMa^pedu!icM^ ^ TM^ Mnt is tli^ority ohc 
uf 4iie fpecies iriijoh growa itt -sueb aiiuiatiotts, or id such 
rirtildnnse,ifta to-be deemed a weed.is tbuttd in clotrer, 
■lid floWen ill Jdyi wid Aifguai. 

^^’OroliMicbi AmerieHn&i ^Merrc^ Broom R/fpe^ Stem 
^uileEnflple, Utihricate with leaves; corollas recurved; sta- 
vmitaiMtpf mb-: The whole of this plant, with its fructi- 
fcnlM#^ yeile(ir..^^t h said'to be native of Carolina, at 
tlit:idotv !of treAcB and shrubs*' Lmneus reeei^^d one very 
like it Adoi Sibern, which could Scarcely be distinguished, 
fnwpC by*tba blunt leaves* 

i/ZtiiOinbevobc CcnitA; Drooping Btoom Rape, Stern 
qniUiitnple: cofoLtas recurved ^ bractes ovate, shorter than 
tkecAolla; stem almost nuked.—Native of Spain and Sibem, 
Ha Ofabantbc' HarptfreU'; Purple Broom Rape, Stem 
sniplc and bmichad ; coroJlaa quadrihd ; stamina spurred* 
Hw flowers 'are and the phint itself of a red purple 

whan ftttsb, bui tiuning bteck in drying.—Native lof the 
C«pe fffiQood Hope. 

#*>Onobati€be Cccrulea; Blue Broom Rape^ Stem com- 
■walf aimpk; coroltas quinquetid ; bractes by threes; calices 
tabum, half quadrlfid ; root as in the other species, with 
flbM. Miibiwctag^ tho roota of different herbs; flowers iu 
loose blnwCbb apika.v ^violet, with deeper coloured veins. 
This species is not always unbranched: it grows among 
gfiu in pictures, on the borders of fields, in Switzerland, 
Austria, OeriuBny, and the south of France. 

lA. Ofwbtnchr Ramosa; Branched Broom Rape, Stem 
bunchedr ccvollat quinquefid; bractes by threes; caliccs 
shortsdtfepiy^qaadfifiu ;-root a solid bulb, elliptical; branches 
either immediately from the root, or alternate on the stem ; 
ateiD-had bnulches terminated by a thick sharp spike of ses- 
•da flowers, each having an ovate, lanceolate, somewhat 
carinated, bracteal scale*—Native of the south of France, 
flirilietluad, Germany, and England, where it is found near 
BecolesjaDd Bungay m- Suffolk; in the tsie of Slieppey and 
Mar Fevenhant and Rochester in Kent; about Glastonbury; 
aod la Devoushire and Hampshire; in hempfielda near Wia^ 
b«ch; and at Otitwell iu Norfolk. 

11. Orobasohe Tinctoria. Stem quite simple, imbricate; 
etbees qujtiquefid, blunt; corollas quinquchd; lobes quite 
satires apikes three inches long, lliick ; flowers ahernate, 
coBtigucus, imbricated* It varies with blue and yellow corol- 
hi. —Native of Arabia and Barb ary. 

13. Orobanche Virginiana; Pirginian Broom Rape, Stem 
brapoliedt corollaa four-toothed ; flowers oblong, of an obso- 
ktewknir, covering the stem from the very root,—Native 
of Virginia. 

13* Orobanche UniAora; Ont-Jiowtred Broom Rope, Stem 
c^flowered; calices naked; flowers small, consisting of 
til petali, five of which are red, and Ihe si\lh white, without 
tty ipots.^Native of Virginia, This plant does not attain 
to above the height of two or three inches* 

14^ Orobaache .£gmetia. Stem one-flowered; flowers 
SUbipathBceous,—Native of Malabar, 

Droin*; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Deeandria, 
—Gurbjmc Character. Cahn: perianth one-leafed, 
tubular, Uuut ,at tbe base; mouth oblique, five-toothed, 
TOy short; the three lower tooth lets sharper; the two upper 
•Sorter, Acm deeply and bluntly divided, shrivelling* Co- 
rolloi papilioitaceoiis; banner obcordate, reflex at the tip 


and sides, longer; wings Iwo, oblong, almost the length of the 
banner rising, converging; heel manifestly bifid below, acumi¬ 
nate, rising, with the edges converging, parallel, compressed; 
the. bottom ventricose. Staminat filamenta cliadelplious, 
(simple and nine-cleft,) ascending ; anthers roundish. PiAtii: 
germen cylindrical, compressed ; style filiform, bent upwards, 
erect; stigma linear, pubescent on the inner side from the 
middle to the top, Peruatp: legume round, long, acumi* 
nute, and ascending at the end, one celled,' two^valved. 
Seeds: very many, roundish. Essential Character* 
CaiiJ:-: blunt at the base; the upper teeth deeper and 
shorter; style linear.—All the species, except the tour last, 
are hardy peretiaials, and several of them may be increased 
by parting their roots. The best time for doing this is in 
the autumn, timt llte plants may be well established before 
the spring; fur iifs several of them begin to put out their 
stalks very early Jik tbe spring, so if they be then disturbed, 
it will cither prevent their flowering, or cause their flowers 
to be very weak. They are also proj>agated by seeds, which 
should be «own in autumn, fur if they be kept out of the 
ground TiU-epring, many of the sorts will never grow, and 
those wlHcb do, ^Idom vegetate the same year. When the 
plants come up, they must be kept clean from weeds; and 
where they are too close together, they should be thinned, 
so as they may have room to grow till the autumn, when 
they should be transplanted into the places where they are 
designed to rciualn. If the roots be strongt they will flower 
very well the following spring; but those which are weak, 
wiil not flower till the following year* Such therefore may 
be planted in a shady border at four or five inches' distance, 
where they may grow one year to get strength, and then may 
be removed to the places where they are to remain* They 
will then only need to have the ground digged between them 
in winter, and in summer to keep them clean from weeds. 

-The species ere, 

1. Orobus Lathyroides; Upright Bitter Fetch* Leaves 
conjugate, subsessile; stipule tootlied ; root perennial; stalks 
three or four, branching about a foot high; flowers in close 
spikes, on short peduncles.—Native of Siberia. 

2* Orobus Hirsutus; Hairp Bitter Fetch, Leaves con¬ 
jugate, petioted; stipules entire.—Native of Thrace. 

3. Orobus Luteus; Yetlow Bitter Vetch, Leaves pinnate, 
ovate-oblong; stipules rounded, crescent-shaped, toothed; 
root thick, often transverse, liard, with the fibres widely 
diffused ; stem a foot liigJi and more, straight, angular, 
striated, smouth; flowers in loose spikes, all directed one 
way, twelve or more in number: corolla pale yellow.—Native 
of Siberia, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 

4. Orobus Vernus; Spring- Bitter VeUh, Leaves pin- 
ikate, ovate; stipules semi-sagittate, quite entire; stem simple; 
root perennial, creeping, not tuberous, woody, black, with 
many strong fibres; stem about a foot high, upright, un¬ 
branched, smooth, angular, twisted or elbowed at each inser¬ 
tion of the leaves ; peduncles axillary, an inch and half long, 
terminated by a one-sided loose raceme of from six to eigtd or 
ten flowers; corolla large aud handsonie, singular in the dif¬ 
ferent shades of colour; the standard is wide and emargmate, 
the upper part of it is red, or purple with blood-red veins; 
the wings are blue, the keel is blue tinged with green; the 
colours change as the corolla advances, and become sky-blue 
when the corolla is ready to falL Miller mentions a variety 
with pale flowers*^Native of woods in many parts of Europe. 

5. Orobus Tuberosus; Tnherous Bitter Fetch. Leaves 
plimate, lanceolate; stipules semi sagittate, quite entire; stem 
simple; root perennial, consisting of tough fibres, swelling 
here and there into irregular tubercles; flowers from two to 
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four or fiTe t» a thin spihe, oh iiakedt slender^ axillary pedun-1 
tiles I corolla beautiful reddbh purple, turning blue as it goes 
off* The Highlanders of Scotland have great esteem for the 
tubercles of the root; they dry and chew them in general, to 
give a bitter relish to their liquor; and believe them to be 
good for most disorders of the thorax, and that the u$e of 
them enables to repel hunger and thirst for a lung time* In- 
Breadalbane aud Ross-shire, they sometimes bruise and steep 
them in water, and make an agreeable fernientcd liquor with 
them. They have a sweet taste, sooietbing like the roots of 
liquorice, and when boiled are welhflavoured and nutritive, 
having served in times of scarcity as a substitute for bread* 
The Erse name for it is Cor-mtilU; the English cal) It Wood- 
Pedf Heath Pea, atid Heath Peasthng, The root is large, 
deep in the earth, and difficult to take up:, the ilowers appear 
in May and June, and sometimes in April i the seed ripens 
in July,—Native of woods in most parts of Europe, and groW' 
iDg principatiy in a strong clayey soil, 

Orobus Angustifolius; fsarrew-leaved Bitter Vetch. 
Leaves two paired, ensiforin, subsessile; sripules subulate; 
stem simple. This lias the habit of the preceding species, 
but the leaves arc ensiform, lanceolate, with two or three pairs 
of opposite lea^ets without any tendril; dowers few, yellow, 
in racemes.—Native of Siberia. 

7. Orobus Albus; IVhiU Bitter Vetch* Leaves two-paired, 
ens i form, pet ioled ; stipules simple; stem simple ; roots tube¬ 
rous, sessile.—Native of Austria. 

6, Orobus Canescens; Hoar^ Bitfet' Vetch* Stem branch¬ 
ed ; leaves two-paired, linear; stipules semi-sagittate, awl- 
sbaped; dowers white with a tinge of blue.—-Native of 
barren pastures in the south of France, and the Levant, 

0, Orobus Niger; Black Bitter Vetch* Stem branched; 
leaves six-paired, ovate, oblong; root perennial, strung, 
woody; stems many, branohipg, two feet high, liaving uue 
pinnate leaf at each joint, composed of five or six sumlt, 
oblong, oval, Jeafieis; dowers on very long axillary peduncles, 
having four, five, or six purple flowers ut the top. It turns 
black in drying; ami lienee the trivial name. It flowers from 
May to July, and is found in the woods and among the 
bushes in most parts of Europe, but not in Great Britain. 

10* Orobus Pyrenaiciis; Pyrtnean Bitter Vetch* Stem 
branclied; leaves two-paired, Janceolale, nerved; slipules 
Gomcwhai thorny; flowers directed one w'ay, i>eiidulous*— 
Native of the south of Europe. 

11. Orobus Sylvaticus; Wood Biiin' Vetch* Stems decum¬ 
bent, hirsute, branched; from the roots arise numerous pro¬ 
cumbent stems, much branched, and even, the younger sliooTs 
but slightly hairy; roots thick, woody, perennial, witli a 
leguminous lasle; flowers six, seven, or more, on the same 
common peduncle, peikdulous, on slender pedicels, reddish 
on the outside, while with purple veins within. It flowers 
from May to July.—Native of France and England. It has 
been found in abundance about six miles from Penrith, on 
the way to Newcastle; and in Wales below Brecknock-1 tills, 
in the way to Caerdiflf; and in Merionethshire, not far from 
Bala; and also in Denbighshire. In Scotland it has been 
met with on the Tweed, half a mile below the Buld, m the 
woods about Airly Castle; on the banks of the Clyde, near 
Lanark, and in the isle of Rum; it has also been seen near 
Ross-Trevor in Ireland. 

12* Orobus Venelus; Venetian Bitter Ff^cA. Leaves pin¬ 
nate, ovate, acute, four-paired; stem simple; root perennial. 
The flowers appear in March or April, and the seeds some¬ 
times ripen in May.—Native of Italy. 

13. Orobus Aiuericanus; American Bitter Vetch, Leaves 
pinnate, Jin ear-lanceolate, lomentose under nea Lb; stem very 


much bmnehed, fnitesceut. Tfae flowers grow in looae apikes 
at the end. of the branebos; they gre of a pale pntple oolo w r, 
and are succeeded by smooth compressed pods, u inch iari 
half long, each containing five or six roundish seeda. 
aud the three following species, being nativea of hot raiiotria^ 
are tender, and must be preserved in stoves, otherwue they 
will not live in England. They are propagated by mds^ 
whiclt should be sown early in the spring in small poll filM 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a bot-bed of tauMr^a 
bark; observing frequently to moisten the earthy otbenriae tlie 
seeds will not grow. When the plants come up, tiiey abooM 
be carefully taken out of the pots, and each tiaDsplantMl toto 
separate small pots filled with rich earth, and tben phurned 
again into the tan-bed, observing to shade Ihem until wot 
have taken root ; after which they should hove freah air wA- 
mitted to them every day in warm weather, and Otuot be fio- 
quenlly w'atered; with this matiagement tbte planti will mice 
a great progress. When any of the plants are growo too tail 
to remain in the hot-bed, they should be taken out and 
plunged into tfje bark-bed in the stove^ where they may bive 
room to grow, especially the thirteenth and fourteenth HVla; 
but the other two being of humbler growth, may be kept in 
the hot-bed until Michaelmas, when the uigbts begin to be 
cold; at which time they should be removed into the itove^ 
aud plunged into the bark bed, where they must be Itealed 
as other tender exotic plants; by which method they may be 
preserved through the winter, and the following summcr they 
will produce flowers* These plants are perettoial. ibnt U 
they siiould not perfect their seeds, they may be mauitaiiied 
for several years,—Native of Jamaica. 

14* Orobus Argeuteus; Siieery Bititr Vetch. Lcovea pin* 
natc, oblojig-ovate, silky underneath; stem erect, tonieatosc; 
flowers ii\ lerroinating spikes; they are of a deep purple 
colour, and are succeeded by Jong woolly compreued podt^ 
each containing four or five seeds. For its propagatioD. See, 
see the preceding.—Native of La Vera Cruz. 

ir>. Orobus rrocuiuben^; Prooimbent Bitter VetetL 
Leaves pinnate; outer leaflets larger, tomeutose; stem pro- 
cuiubcut. This is a low plant; the flowers come out iti nninU 
bunches, standing upon short axillary peduncles; tliey are 
small, aud of a bright purple colour, and succeeded by com¬ 
pressed pods nearly two inches long, each having six or seven 
roundish compressed seeds.—Native of La Vera Crux* For 
its propagation aiul culture, Gee the lliirleenth species* 

id* Orobus Cocciiieus; Scarht Bitter Vetch* Leaves 
pinnule; leaflets linear, villose; stem procuoibent; flowers 
axillary and terminating; root woody, thick, sending out 
jnaiiy slender stalks a loot and half long, tmiling upon the 
ground : the flowers come out from the aide and at the end 
of the stalks* three or four standing upon a short foot^stalkr 
they are smiiU, and of a scarlet colour, and are succeeded by 
short taper |wds, each containing three or four small rouDdlsb 
seeds*—Native of La Vera Cruz. See the thirteentb specie^ 
for its propagatjou and culture. 

OrontifiTR ; a genus of the class Hexandrta, order Motio- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Calix: spadix cyliDdrica), 
quite simple, covered with florets; spatlie none; peruotb 
none, ^unless the corolla be so called.) Coro/ia: peUtz siij 
peltate, roundish, angular, i>crmaiient. Stamina.^ filamettU 
six, very short, ensifonu within each petal; antherte twiir. 
oblong* Pistii: gennen roundish, depressed; style none; 
stigma roundish, bifid* Pericaty: Micie slender, toimened 
with the corolla in the spadix, heed: single, round, fuugme^ 
Essential Character* Spadix: cylindricaJ, covered 
witl* florets. Coratla: six petalled, naked. Stpte: Bone. 

Follicks: one*seeded*-The species are, 
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1. OrotitiuDi Aquaticiiiu, Leaves lanceolate, ovate. These 

have$ are tike those of the Lily of the Valley, green on the 
upper side, and covered with very minute hairs, so that they 
took like fine velvet. Cattle, hogs, and deer, arc very fond 
of lliem in the spring, aud they come out among the earliest. 
The Indiaos gather the seeds, and eat them when dried like 
pets, boitmg them repeatedly in water before they arc Ht for 
uie; they also boil them in milk or butter, and use them 
JDiteadof bread; they call the plant, It flowers iti 

loiR^ and grows plentifully in the marshes near moist and 
low gfouods, in Virginia, Canada, and other provinces of 
North America.. 

2, Orontium Japouicum. Leaves ensiform, veined ; scape 
rounds smooth, upright, from a linger to a palm in height; 
flowep at the lop of the scape distinct, in an oblong spike, an 
incli in length. It diflTers from the preceding in having much 
longer leaves, attenuated below, and marked with several 
miira veins, and a shorter scape. It flowers in January.— 
Native of Japan, 

Otfine. See Stdum and Tdepkium. 

Ortegia; a genus of the class Triandria, order Monogynia. 
—Gbnbric Character. CMx^ perianth flvedeaved, 
erect, with oval leaflets, membranaceous at the edge, per- 
maitcnL CcroUat none. Stamina i filamenta three, awl- 
•biped, shorter than thecaiix; an the rae linear, compressed, 
ibort^r than the Alamenta, PUtU: germen ovate, tlifee-sided 
at the top; style Aliform, almost the length of the calix; 
Btignia blunt-headed. Ptricarp ; capsule ovate, three-cor¬ 
nered above, one-celled, three-valved at the top. 
very many, erttremely small, oblong, sharp at both ends. 
Essential Character. Calix: flve-leaved. Carclla: 
none. Capsule: one-celled; seeds very majiy.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1. Ortcgia Hispanica; Spanish Ortegia* Stem branched; 
peduncles many-flowered; root round, Knobbed, desct'iiding, 
with branched fibres in the lower part; stems several, a foot 
high, thickened at the joints, which are red and distant; 
hranchea from bottom to top,' decussately opposite, erect, 
•ubdivided; flowers herbaceous, small from each axil, and 
frequently a third from the forking of the branches, so close 
as to appear to be glomerate ou very short peduncles. It 
flowers ill July, and is a low, trailing, annual plant.—Native 
of Spain. 

2, Ortegia Dichotoma; Forked OrUgia. Stem diclioto- 
tnoui; peduucles oue-flowcrcd ; root perejiniah—Native of 
Italy, 

Oryza; a genus of the class Hexaudria, order Digynia.— 
Generic Character. CaUx: glume one flowered, two- 
vatved, very small, acuminate, alinosl equal. CoroUa: Iwo- 
valved ; valves boat-shaped, concave, compressed, the larger 
five-angled, awned; nectary two-leaved, flat ou one side of 
the germen, very small; leaflets narrow at ihe ba^e, truncate 
It t£& top, caducous. Stamina: iilunieiita six, capillary, Ihe 
length of the corolla; anlherae bihd at the hase. Pistil: 
gemien turbinate; styles twE% capillary, reflex; stigmas club- 
shaped^ tbitbercd. PertrtffT?: none; corolla growing to the 
seed, oval-oblong, compressed ; m.trgins thin, two streaks on 
each side, at the side. Smi: sittgle, large, oblong, blunt, 
compressed, with two streaks ou eacii side. whetfier 

the flower be composed of two florets. C^ifrr.' glume two- 
valved, one-flowered. Corolla: two-valved, almost equal, 
growing to Ibe seed.-The only known s|>ecies is, 

1. Oryza Sativa; Riot* This plant lias the culm from one 
to lix feet in height, and it is annual, erect, simple, round, 
jointed; leaves subulate, linear, reflex, embracing, not fleshy; 
flowers in a termlnatmg panicle; caliciiie leaflets lanceolate; 
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valves of the corolla equal in length; the inner valve even, 
awnlcss; the outer twice as wide, foor-grooved, hispid, awned ; 
style single, two parted.—The Common Rico lias a culm four 
feet liigli; panicle spiked, the spikes romnuniK simple; fjuit 
oblong, pale; with long awns, it is late, and is col from six 
to eigfit months after planting: it is cultivated iti marsJies, 
and withers with drought, or in a small degree of salUiess. 
The Dry, or Moujitain Rice, lias a culm three feet high ; 
panicle spiked; spikes branchins: fruit turgid, brovMii^h-red, 
with sliorter awns: it ripens and is cut tn the fourth month 
from planting. It is cultivated in the hilly parts of Java, and 
' in many of the Eastern islands, wJiere no water but rain can 
come: it is planted in the beginning of the rainy season, and 
reaped 1n the beginning of the dry season* The natives call 
it Paddy Gn^iung, which signifies Mountain Hice. It is 
wholly unknown in the western parts of India, but is culti¬ 
vated ill Cochin-china, wlicre it iJirives in dry light soils, on 
the sides of hills, not requiring more moUture than the usual 
rains and dews (which are not plentiful at the season of its 
vegetal ion) supply,—The varieties of Rice, like those of other 
cultivated grain, are innumerable: lliey differ in Ihe lime of 
springing, growth, and maturity, in the sort of soil that they 
require, in the form and colour of the seed, and probably in 
other characters, if they were careftdiy examined. I Lis culti¬ 
vated in great abundance all over India, wlivre the coimtry 
will admit of being flooded, in the southern provinces of 
China, i» Cochin-china, Cambodia, Sinm, and Jafmn; in which 
last country it is very while, and of the best quaijiy. In Caro¬ 
lina it has tong been a staple commodity; owing, it is said, to a 
small bag of Paddy given as a present by a treajjurer of the 
East India Company's to a Carolina trader. A Dutch vessel, 
from Madagascar, is also said to have imported Rice into the 
same province; and to this, the two diflerent sorts arc attri¬ 
buted. It has also been introduced into cultivation in the soutli- 
ero kiagdonis of Europe, as Italy, Spain, the south of France, 
and within a few years into tJnngury, Its native country 
ra unknown.— Propngathti and Cnllnre^, Much of the low 
grounds in ihe middle and southern provinces of China is ap¬ 
propriated to the culture of Rice; which constitutes rlie princi¬ 
pal part of the food of all those who are not so indigent as to be 
forced to subsist ou cheaper kinds of grain, A great proportion 
of the surface of the country is well adapted to the production 
of Rice. Many and great rivers run through tlie several pro¬ 
vinces of China; the low grounds bordering on these rivers 
are annually inundated, by which means a rich mud or muci¬ 
lage is brought upon their surface, that fertilizes ibe soil in 
the same manner as Egypt is by the overflowing of the Nile. 
Afh-r the mud has Lain some days, preparations are made 
for planting Rice, by inclosing a small spot of ground by a 
bank of clay : the earth is plongbed up, and an upright 
harrow, wiih a row of wooden pins in the lower end, is drawn 
slightly over it by a buffalo. The grain, previously steeped 
in dong diluted with animal water, is ilien very thickly sown 
upon it. A thiu slieet of water is immediately brought over 
It, either by channels for drawing water from a higher grotJtid, 
or from lower by means of a cliaia-pump, the use of which 
Is as familiar as that of a hoe to every Chinese husbandman. 
In a few days the shoots appear above the water; and in 
that iiitervat the remuinder of the ground iiitendt^d for cul¬ 
tivation, if stiff, is ploughed, the lumps broken by hoes, and 
the surface levelled by the harrow. As soon as Ihe shoots 
have atrained the height of six or seven inches, they are 
plucked up by the roots, Ihe tops of the blades cut off, and 
each root is planted separately, someUmes in small furrows 
turned with the plough, and sometinics in holes made in rows 
by a drilling-stick made for that purpose. 'The roots are 
3 1 
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ftbniit a fQOi asiintier. Watt^r in brought over them a second 
lime, fur the convenience oK irrigation; and to regulate its 
proportion, the lUcc-lieids are subdivided by narrow ridges 
of clay into small iuclosores. Through a channel in each 
ridge, the water is conveyed at will to every subdivision. As 
the Rice approaches to maturity, tlte water by evaporation 
and absorption disappears entirely ; and the crop, when ripe, 
covers dry ground. The first harvest in the soulhern pro¬ 
vinces is towards the end of May or beginning of June, 
The instrument for reaping is a small tooihed sickle; the 
sheaves are placed regularly in frames, two of which, sus¬ 
pended at the extremities of a bamboo pole, are carried across 
the shoulders of a man to the place where it is to be threshed. 
This operaiii>n is performed not only by a or by the 

treading of cattle, but sometimes also by striking it against 
a plaiik set upon its edge, or by beating it against the side 
of a large tub scollopeii for that purpose, the back and sides 
bein<; much higher than lUe front, to prevent the gi^lu from 
being dispersed. After being winnowed, it is carried to llie 
granary* To remove the skin or busk of Rice, a large strong 
earthen vessel, or hollow slone, in form some what like that 
which is used elsewhere for filtering water^ is fixed firn .ly HI 
Ihe ground, and the grain placed upon it is struck with a 
conical stone fixed lo the extremity of a Icver^ and cleared 
(sometimes indeed imperfectly) from the husk. The same 
object is attained by passing the grain between tsvo fiat stones 
of a circular tbrm^ the upjier of which turns round upon the 
other, but at such a distance from it as not to break ihe 
grain* The operation is performed on a larger scale in mills 
liirned by water; the axis of the wheel carrying several arms, 
which raise levers by striking ujmn the end of them. Some¬ 
times twenly of these levers are worked at once. The straw 
is cut chiefiy into chaff, lo serve as provender for the very 
few cattle employed in Chinese husbandry. The labour of 
the first crop being finished, the efound is immediately pre¬ 
pared for the reception of the fresh seeds, 'ihe first opera¬ 
tion is to pull up file stubble, ecdlect it in small heaps, bnrn 
it, and scatter the ashes upon the field, I'he former pro* 
cesses are afterwards renewed. The second crop is generally 
ripe late in October, or early in November* The grain is 
treated as before: but the sLubble is no longer burnt, it is 
turned undernealik the plough, and left to putrefy in llie 
earth. Tbts, with the slime brought u)>oii the ground by 
inundation, arc the only manures employed in the foreign 
cuhivation of Rice: lands thus feitiliacd by llie overflowing 
of the tide in the proximily of the sea, of rivers* or of canals, 
are not appropriated solely to the pro<luction of Rice; 
they are found e<|ually suitable for raising an excellent crop 
of Sugar-canes, with the precaution of keeping off the water 
after the young caues appear above the surfiite* Satisfied 
wilb two crops of Rice or one of Sugar in the year, the 
Chinese husbandman generally suflers the land to remain at 
rest till the following springs when the same process is 
repeated. And thus, from generation to generation, succes¬ 
sive crops are raised from liie same soil, without the least 
idea of any necessity to let the earth lie fallow or idle for a 
year*—Cu/fttrt; tfi England. Sow tlie seeds on u hotd>ed, 
and when the plants are come up, transplant them into pots 
filled with rich light earth, and placed in pang of water, 
which should be pluuged into a hot-bed, renewing the water 
ia proportion to the waste* Keep them iu the stove all the 
fiUiunier, and towards the end of August they will produce 
the grains which will ripeu tolerably well, provided the 
ftutumn be favourable, 

Oiif€ckia: a genus of the class Octandria, order Mono- 
fyoia.—CHAAA£T£ft. Catw: perianth oue- 


kafed, bell-draped, permaneul; border four {mrt«d, deci* 
duous; lobes oblong, acute, with a clliate scalelct interpowd 
between the lobes* CoToth: petals four, roundith, WMile^ 
lunger than the caltx. Stamina: filameDta eight, filiforMi^ 
short; aitlhvrse oblong, erect, terminated by a filiform beafc^ 
I lie length of the anthersc itself* PUUt: pemen infeiferj 
ovule, fastened to ilie calix below, terminated at top by font 
ciliate scales; style awl-sbaped, the length of the 
stigma simple, Prricarp: capsule clothed with the tl\tlh 
cated tidie of the calix, subovate, four-celled, the cells gspfog 
longitudinally at the top. Sred$: very manr, roMOdlsh; 
leceptaek crescent-shaped ; according to Ciaertner, wide^com-' 
pressed, ESSENTIAL Oharactek- Co/jj; foor-cleff,. 
with the lobe separaletl by a ciliary scale; corolla fouf^ 
pctalled; stamina eight; antherse beaked; capsule loforior^ 
iour-celled, surrounded by the Iruncated tube of tbe ca|ia« 
(jfcriner says, the chlix five-cleft, williout intercalated 
Scales. Corolla: five-pefalled* Stamina: ten* CapOmh: 
live-cel led,-T'jie species are, 

1, Osbetkia Cbtuensis, Leaves sessile; pedtinot«9 aail- 
Jary, three-flowered, bracted; root perennial, woody^ some- 
limes consisting of a little knob with branclkes; stems qoa* 
drangular, the thickness of a packthread, seldom exeecdtii^ 
half a yard in length, generally branched^ and soatetimei 
like a little bush* The branches, wjdch are quadrangular 
and somewhat hairy, are commonly opposite and aingle^ if 
i^ot divided* On the top are commonly Iwo flowers lut^ 
rounded with four leaves, two of which are short, but longer 
than tbe flowers ; the leases arc opposite, each couple ta an 
inch or more from the other, and the nearer to the flower 
the farther they are asunder; seeds small, in a microscope 
looking like little worms lying in a circular form* The Cbh^ 
nese tall ibis plant Kvmm Fhpong-hoa, or Feather of QoU 
Rases. The whole plant is sold in the apothecaries* shops: 
tlrey boil it with old Kali Tea, and drink the decoction id 
C olics; they balfie strains and swellkigs wilh tike same decora 
tioti,—Native of the East Indies and China* 

2* Osbeckia Zeylanica, Leaves petioled ; peduncles axil^ 
lary, one (lowered, naked. It greatly resembles the precede 
ing*—Native of Ceylon, 

OitCT'. Sec *S'n/jjr, 

Oiitnttrs: a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly 
mia FMJstrjikea.^CiEMERlC ClIAKACTER. Calix: «01IH 
mon, imbricute. with iJie inmost leaflets augmented 

at Ihe tip. Cantlfa: compound, radiate; coralkhi bermap^ 
rodite, ecvrral in the disk; female in the rwy: proper of tbt 
heriiiaplirodite tubuliir, five cfofi; of the female Mgnlate, 
entire. Stamina : in the hermaphrodites; filamenta fiTe» 
very short; autherte cylindrical, tubular* PiaiU: m the 
inaphrodites; germen obhiiig; style filiforoi. the length of 
the corolfet; stigma bifi<j: in the females, germen sniaUer; 
style filiform, the length of the corollet; stigma obsolett; 
Pericarp: none. Calhe: unchanged; seeds ia ibe ben*- 
phrodites solitary, obloikg, with scarcely any pappus^ or only 
margined; the pappus obsolele, und soinewbmt chafiy: in 
the females, rudimenta commooty abortive, Recepimie: 
cltafiy. Essential Character, Caiix: imbric^tep.tea* 
rioi^e* Coro//a: uf the ray ligulate, Z>owft; obsolete, Rmp^ 
tack: chafiry.-The species are^ 

1* Osmites Bellrdiastmin* Leaves linear^ fleshy-; Jtenii 
scariosc; branches woody, and thickisJi; flowers eevemliD 
number, at the ends of the stem and branebee; thm ditk 
is yidlow, and the rays white*—Native of the Gape of Good 
Hope* 

2* Osmites Camphorinav Leaves lauceolato, aobacmtn 
toothed at tile base; steins quite simpla, vnth one peduiMM 
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fuy of llio cwoUft wh]J<; 4hk yellow ; »m«ll 
ovJtle, sttcnwited t^'aj to all ob^lete (.^oiivex on 
oM *idei tttd grooved or striated flar on iJie other, pale. Il 
bis a very strong smell of camphor, aud IVolu tliat peculiarity 
derives both its names.^—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope-. 

Osmiles A^leri5|;ujd€!l. Leaves laoceolate, dotted ; 
stems leafy, thictc, warted ; dowers terairuating, se>'site, 
0»rtnor is of opinion that this species differs so ilnieti from 
tlwpKoedtflg, that tt might form a distinct genus.—Native of 
Ibe Cape of Good Hope. 

4 . OsmUes Calycina. Leaves lanceolate, naked; cal ices 
ICftTiosej stem erect, proliferous, not thickened; 
a little pubescent; tiowers Lt-riiiiiiating, fioti^ary, se^site; 
ooiolln yeilOWi^Native of the Cape id' Good Hope. 

Omunda;^ genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Fillces. 
—GfiNBTtlC ChaRACTBH. Capsules disliiict^ disper'.ed iu 
a racenie in such a maimer as to look the same way, or else 
heaped on the back of the pinna or division of the frond, 
tes^e,^.aubglohuUr, opening transversely, wi'hout any 
SetiU: afcry many) extremely minute. Obstrre. The species 
with capsules surrounded by ah elastic ring, ought to be 
mnoTCfl from this gentie.—"Fhe 09 mund Rfiyai, otJier 
EaropeBo sorts^ Moonwort cRcepted, will gr^w iti a moist 
ahady situation in garrkus, but will not tlirive well wifliont 
bug'Oftrtki.— ^Thc species are, 

Osmunda Zcylahica. ±$cape catiline, solitary; fronds 
verticillate, lanceoJate, undivided; plunt a foot higli, with a 
linked stciii» terminated commonly by seven pelioJed, undi- 
vKted, lanceolale Jeaves, placed in a ring, and erect; among 
them rises a cylindrical peduticled spike,—Native of Ceylon 
and Amboyna, 

2i Qsmuuda Lunaria; Moonwort^ Scape caiiliue, soti^ 
tary; frond pinnate, solitary; root fibrous; tdant three, 
foUBf or five inches high, sometimes a little higher ; the stem 
divides in the middle into two branches, one of which imme¬ 
diately puts forth letfAets on each side, ihe other suj>|mrts a 
naked flowering raceme* The dithculiy of meetitig with this 
plant, which is not common, and lies concealed umong gihss, 
the siDgutariiy of its haves, and its medical rjualiiies, all 
consfnrc to make it sought after. The leaves dried, aud 
given ill powder, slop puigi-ngs and uleriiie haemorrhages; 
and if they are bruised and applied lo a cut, they will sto)» 
the bleeding, and heal it in a day or two. A decociiuLi ot 
the plant in red wine stO|)a vomiting, inward bleeding, the 
whites, trad most kinds of fluxes. It is aLo ekcelJeot for 
bruises, sprains, and ruptures; but it is mostly esteemed 
and made use of in JiniUK-nts, orb, balsams, and salves, for 
green wounds, This plant will not grow in any hut a 

dry situation.—It is a native of most parts of Europe, found 
tn df^ pwturefe, lowering from May to July. In England 
It may be obtained- near Linton and Ciitppcnhaui in Cam- 
bddtf^bire; Colchester iji Essex; Bury in 8uAViik; Straltou 
Imib in Norlnlk; Shotover hill, and North Leigh heath, in 
Oxfordshire: Sdadbory j>ark ; Maidstone, Black Leal h, and 
CheXsefburst common, in Kent; on the north side of Bred on 
and near Stourbridge in Worcestershire; near Baih in 
SnmetiKffihilre'; in'various pat'ts of NottiUghUmahire uiid Laii- 
enllif^; near ScrUe imd J‘ngleton in Yorkshire; iu the mouti- 
ttitiauspMtUitsbf Wesfoiorelaud; rh SCottkiid, on Ardgath hill 
to the north of Linlithgow; aevtr Dundoriald's, two miles froni 
LMte Loch BirooiA; eu the We^er'o coast of Rcss-shire; in 
Ate Sk^e: hi livland, oti tfie rising gronnd of u mea* 

dow two hundred yards north of the second lock of Lagan 
are sevei^) varieties df this curious little plant, 
witlr fttfitentr Itfavdr spikes, add with rtvCral leaves 
cloven* 


3. Osmunda Virginica, St-ape cauline, solitary; frond 
sujwnlecompound.—^Native of North .America. 

4. Osmund a Ternata. Scape cauiine, solitary ; frond 
three parted, subdecoinpound; root composed of niiinerous 
filiform fibres in bundles, with few tibrib.—lt flowers in 
October and November, and h a nali\e of Japan. 

5. Osmunda Fliyllilkdes. Sca|U'S eauhne. in pairs; frond 
pinnate; stem even.—Native of Sifulli Am(*rica. 

ff. Osniunda Hina. Scajies cunline, lU pairs; frond pin¬ 
nate; stem rongli-lraired ; root a bundle of small tibres.— 
Found in the island of MaititiJco. 

7. Oitnmidit Hirsiita, Scapes caulinc, in pairs ; frond pin- 
tiJtte, Irirsule,—Naiivt' uf Jciuicticd. 

B, Osinuiida Odi<m1liifoli;i. Scapes canline, in pairs; frond 
superrlecomjiouTirl.—Native of Jamaica. 

9. Osmuncia Verticillata. Scapes radicate; racemes vertb 
ciliaTe; frond superdecouipouiMu—Native of South America. 

10. Osiiiiindu Cervina. Scajje radicate; frond pjunate; 
piniias cpiite entire.—Native of .South Anieiica* 

11. Osmtinda Bipinnata. Scape radicate; frond pinnate; 
pfnius pinuatifld.—Native of Soulli America. 

1'2. Os^muiida P«lt;vtu. Shoot creeping; fructificatious 
pedate, distinct, roundiijUdialvetl, entire; fronds dicliolo- 
mous, w ith linear segments.—Native of Jamaica. 

13. Osuuinda Aurita. Scapes radicate; fronds bipinnatc 
at bottom, pinnate at top; piuna±; at the base, eared upwards, 
serrate, convex, shining.—Native of Jamaica. 

14. Osmunda Filiculifulia. Scape radicate, patiicled; 
frond superdecociponnd.—Found in South America. 

15. Osmunda Itegalis; O&munti Jlot/af, or Fhwering; 
Fern* Fronds bipinmite, racemiferous at the top; roof 
thick, externally fibrous, and covered with thin brown scales; 
plant from tu'o to four feet high, of a pleasant and trunspa- 
ix»nt gfeen* A strong decoction of the roots is said to iii crease 
the urinary discharge, and is good in most obstructions of 
tfie viscera. It is not niurJi regarded at present, but 
instances are not wauling in which ft lias cured the inundice 
wdieu taken at Ihe beginning of Ihe complaiJit. ft is the 
largest and haiidsomesi of oui British Ferns; and is found 
near Yarmouth and St. TCifl's, and lii Newioii bogs, near 
Norwich; iu the New Forest; in Cornwall; tti the isle of 
Anglesca; in several parts of Scotland; and in Kirkistown 
hog in Ireland, where it is cafieri Bo^ Onion* 

1C. Osnniiida Claytonianii; Firginian Oimund<i* Fronds 
pinnate ; plnnas pinuatifid, closely fructifying at top. It 
tiovvers in August, and is a native of North Ainerrca. 

17. Ostnuiida Capensis. Froiuls pinnate; phiuas cordate- 
lanceolate, crVnidate; scape formed of llie fruetif)hig frond. 
— Naljve of the Caj>e of Good Hope. 

IB. Osmundu Cinnamoniea; WooU^ Oxmunda* Frond 
pitiiiatc; pinnas pinuatifid; scapes hirsute; racemes oppo¬ 
site, cotnjiouud- It flowers in June.—Native of NortB 
America. 

19. Osmnnda Strulhiopteris; BhiTA-nest or Ruuian Os- 
munda. Fronds pinnate; pinuas piiifiktifid, fructifying; 
scape distich* The fronds grow in a ring forming a hollow 
disk, aflbrding an asylum for some of the amphibia, and the 
nests of birds, whence its name.—Native of tltb north of 
Europe. 

20. Osmunda Lineata. Fronds pinnate, lanceolate, ob¬ 
liquely cordate at the base, entire at llie edge ; tbe fruclify- 
iug pinnas creitiilate, scaly in the middle. —Native of Jamaica^ 

21. O^rinunda Ffdypodioides. Fj'oiu fa lanceolate, plima- 
tifid ; segments confluent, entire, ascending, with raised dote 
oa the edjge; Aape lahccolale; pinnas lemote,^Native of 
Jamalcx. 
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22. Osrounda Spicatis; Rou^ft Sple£nwori. Froodd lan- 
cet>lat«» pionalifid; sei^menta conflueiit, quite entire, parfllleL 
B^^tanists are mucli divided concerning the genus of this 
plant: Dr. Withering and Hedwig determined it to belong 
to the genus Acrosticlium ; Dr, Smith refers it to the 
Bleclimim; and Mr. Robson, to the Pleris genus; but 
wherever it finally be 6xed, it clearly cannot be an 

Osinunda.—Native of woods, and on moist heaths in several 
parts of Europe; and not uncommon in Great Britain. It 
produces ils fructifreations from July to September. 

23^ OsmoLida Crispa ; CurUd Ogmunda^ or S^^)ne Ftm, 

FrlieTillt uHons in lines along the under margin of Ihe leaflets, 
which is roiled back upon Ihem; after ilie discharge of the 
seeds, increasing in breadth, so as to cover Ihe whole dUk 
except the midrib. The fruclificaiions are ripe in Septem¬ 
ber,— Native of several parts of Europe, as Switzerland, 
Denuiark, ihe south of France* Italy, and Britain, where it 
is found in the county of Rutland; on Cader Idris in Wales; 
at Sliiip near Kendal; and is common upon rocks, heaths, 
and old walls, in tlie northern counties, and in Scotland. 

24^ Osmunda Japonica. Frond bipinnate; pinnas cor^ 
dale, lanceolate, serrate; stipe of the froud round, yellow, 
smooth.—Native of Japan, flowering in April and May. 

25. Osmunda Lancea. Frond bipinnate; pinnas lanceolate, 
serrate.—Native of Japan, flowering in April and May. 

26. Osmunda Discolor. Fronds pinnate; pinnas oblong, 
sharpish, entire, sessile, alternate, approximating.—Native of 
New Zealand. 

27. Osmunda Procera. Fronds pinnate; pinnas remote, 
ovate*obtong, acuminate, serrate, sessile.—Native of New 
Zealand. 

O&ff^ospermum; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order 
Polygamia Necesatia.— Generic Character, Calix: 
common simple, hemispherical, many-leaved ; leaflets awl- 
shaped, small. Corolla : compound niyed; corollets herma¬ 
phrodite, very many in llie disk: females about ten in the 
lay; proper of the hermaphrodite tubular, five-tootiled, the 
length of the calix; of the female ligulate, linear, three-toothed, 
very long, in the hermaphrodites; fllamenta five, 

capillary, very abort; anihera cylindrical, luberous. Pw/iJ: 
ID the hermaphrodites; germeu very small; sivle flliform, ! 
scarcely the length of thesumina; stigma obsoleie; in the 
females, germen globular; style filiform, the length of the 
stamina; stigma eniarginate* Pericarp: none; calix un¬ 
changed. Seeds: in the herniaphrodiles none: in ihe fuuales 
solitary, subglobular, coloured, at leugili hardened, inclosing 
a kernel of the same shape; pappus none. ReceptocU: 
naked, flat. Essential Character. Calix: simide, or 
Jq two rows, many'leaved, almost equal* Seeds: globular, 
coloured, bony; Gartner says, berrie(l, or nucanieiitaceons. 
Down: none; receptacle naked.—These plants being loo 
tender 1o live in the open air in England, are placed iu the 
green-house in October, and may be treated in the same 
maimer as Myrtles, and other hardy green-house plants, which 
require a large share of air in mild weather; and in the begiu- 
mug of May, the plants u»ay be removed into the open air, 
and placed in a sheltered situation during the summer season. 
They are ptoprjgatcd by cuttings, which mav be planted in 
any of the summer months, upon a bed of fight earth, eml 
should be watered aud shaded until Ihey have taken root, 
which they will in five or six weeks, when they mult be 
taken up and planted in pots; for if they be suffered to stand 
long, they will make strong vigorous shools, and will be 
difficult to transplant afterwards, especially the second and 
third sorts; but there is not so much danger of the first, 
whidi is not so vigorous, nor so easy in taking root, as the 


other. During the summer season the pols should be ffe>* 
quently removed, to prevent the plants from rooting through 
the holes in the bottom of the pots into the gtound, which 
they are very liable to, after continuing undislurbedn. This 
causes them to shoot very luxuriantly; aud on their bdng re¬ 
moved, these shoots, aud sometimes the whole plaatSp will 
decay,—The species are, 

1. Osteospermum Spinosum; Prickly Otteospcrmxm, 
Spines branched. This is a low shrubby pUnt, which seldom 
rises above three feet high, and divides into many bimncfaea. 
The flowers are produced singly at the end of the shoots, 
they are yellow, and appear tu July aud August,—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Osteospermum Pisiferum; Smooth Osteo$permmm* 
Leaves lanceolate, mucronate, snbpctioled, smooth, serrate; 
branchlets angular, toothletted; stem four or five feet high, 
dividing into many branches towards the top, which spread 
out flat on every side, and have a purplish bark. The fiowets 
stand single upon long axillary peduncles, which have a very 
few small leaves growing alternately their whole length.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Osteospertnurii Moiiiliferum; Poplardegived Osfeoiper- 
mum. Leaves o bo V ate I serrate, petioled, a ubdecu r rent; stilk 
shrubby, seven or eight feel high, covered with a smooth 
gray bark, and dividing into several branches, at the ends of 
which the yellow flowers come forth in cliisters^—Native of 

i the Cape of Good Hope. 

I 4. Osteospermum Ilicifulium; Holmdeoved Osteotpcrmgmh, 
Leaves oblong; tooth augulate, rugged, half-embraciiig; 
branches grooved.—Native of the Cape. 

5. Osteospennum Ciliatum; Fringe*ltaved Osteospervtnm* 
Leaves elliptic, lanceolate, crenate, ctliate,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Osteospermum JuDceum; OWeorpenntfin. Leaves 

linear, acute, keeled, distant; panicle terminating; ateni five 
feet high, upright, stiff and straight, even.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

7. Osteospermum Triquetrum, Leaves linear, three-sided; 
stem suffruticose.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

ff Osteospermum Corymbosum. Leaves lanceolate, smooth; 
flowers panicled; stem upright, determinalely branched, even; 
the t iiickuess of a finger; flowers yel low..—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

D. Osteospermum Imbricatuut. Leaves ovate, blunt, tmbri* 
cale; stem delerminaiely branched, two feet high, scarred*—^ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

10. Oiiteusperiuunk Herbaceum. Leaves ovate^ aubsessile, 
spatulate, serrate; stem herbaceous.—Native of the Cape of 
liood Hope. 

11. 0:>teo5permum Nlveuin. Leaves ovate, petioled, tootb- 
ed, woolly.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

12. O^yleosprriunm Perfidiuinm. Leaves ovate, petioled, 
uu»uUr, toothed, lommlose underneath; peIiolea perfoliate, 
embracing.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

13. Osteospermum Polygaloides. Leaves lanceolate, acat^ 
tered, decurrent, smoulh, quite entire; axils woolly; ttilk 
about four feet high, dividing into many small bmiichcs, at 
the ends of wIitcIi llie flowers come out, standing singly oa 
peduncles about an inch long,—Native of the Capo of Good 
ilopr. 

14. Osteospermum Calendulaceum. Leaves ImoceoUte^ 
sesdle, touthod, rugged; stem fleshy, lax.-^Native of tbt 
Cupe of Good Hope. 

15. Osttospermum Arc tot aides. Leaves )y rate, petioled; 
, petioles enrrd hI Ihe base, haifembiaciog, tomentoac*—Nw* 

live of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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16, Oiteoipennum Rigidum; Rigid OBteeBpermum. Leaves 
iDOth-piDnatifid, hairy; branches uoarmed.—^Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

17* Osteospennam Coemleuro; Blu^-Jlowered OtUosptr^ 
Mnm. Leaves pinnate; pinnas toothed. This is an under- 
ihntb, three feet high, with a strong smell; root woody, 
btanebiog^ fibrous; stem somewhat woody, erect, round, 
re^laiiy branched, gray; flowers termmating, very loosely 
oorymbed, p^duneled, erect, blue, an inch wide.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

Otwtgo See M^narda Bidyma. 

^ OtegrU ; a genus of the class Dieecia, order Triandria,— 
Generic Chabagtek* MaU* Ca/tje: perianth oiie-kafed, 
tijfid, turbinate; segments equal, ovate, acute. Corolla: 
oone; except a tittle nectariferous rim* Stamina: fitamenta 
three, very short; anthers roundish, small. Female. Calix: 
perianth as in the mate, superior, permanent, very small 
Corolla: none, as in the male. Ptstt7: germen turbinate, 
inferior; style the length of the stamina; stigma three-parted> 
jpmdiirg. Pericarp: berry globular, one-ce)led, umbili- 
cated* weeb; bony, globular, filling the pericarp. 

TiAL Characteb* Caiix: trifid. Corolla: none. Femah: 
siigma roundish; dnipe oue-cellcd.-The species are, 

1. Osyris Alba; PoeVe CasBta. Leaves linear. This is a 
very low shrub, seldom rising above two feet high, having 
WD»y branches; flowers of a yellowish colour, succeeded 
by berries, which at first are green, and afterwards turn to a 
blight red colour like those of Asparagus.—Native of France, 
Sp&, Italy, Carniola, and Mount Libanus. It grows by the 
tide of roads, and between rocks, and is with great difficulty 
transplanted into gardens, nor does it thrive after being re^ 
moved; so that the only method to obtain this plant, is to sow 
the berries where they are to remain. These berries generally 
temain a year in the ground before tbe plants appear, and 
iometimea they will iie two or three years; so that the ground 
should not he disturbed under three years, if the plants do 
not come up sooner. The seeds must be procured from the 
places where the plants naturally grow, for those which have 
been brought into gardens never produce any, and it is with 
great diflficulty they are preserved alive. 

% Osyris Japonica. Leaves ovate, floriferous; stem shrub- 
by, tubercled, a fathom high.—The leaves are said to be 
eaten in Japan, where it is a native. 

^ OiAera ; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Monogynia. 
*"GbnbeIC Chaeacthh. Calix: perianth onedeafed, per¬ 
manent, four-parted, with ovate segmenu. Corolla: petals 
four, ovate, blunt. Stamina: filamenta four, inserted at the 
very bottom of the petals, shorter by half than the corolla ; 
mutbene twin, fou r*gr oo ved. Piet ii: ge rmen s u peri or, s moot h; 
style none; stigma sessile. Pencarp: capsule. Es^ek- 
TiAL Chabactba* Calix: four-parted ; petals four, ovate, 
flat; stignm sessile*^-^The only known species is, 

1, Otheta Japonica. Stem shrubby; branches round, 
striated, purple; leaves alternate, ovate, blunt, entire, smooth, 
coriaceous, spreading, an inch and half long; petioles serai- 
oylindfic, smooth, a line in length; flowers axillary, aggre¬ 
gate, pednncled; peduncles half a line in length.—Native 

Japan. 

■ Of^na; a genus of tbe class Syngenesia, order Polygamia 
Nccessaria,—^ENEBic Chabacter. Caiix : common, 
quite fimple, one^leafed. blunt at the base, sharp at tbe end, 
divided into eight or twelve segments. Corolla: com¬ 
pound, rayed; coroUets hermaphrodite, many in the disk; 
fottates in the ray, tbe same number with tbe segments of the 
caliz/often eight, some say about ten. Proper: of the 
herjnaphrodite, tubular, five-toothed, scarcely longer than the 


caiix; of the female, ligulate^ lanceolate, longer than the caiix, 
three^tootbed, reflex. Stamina: in the hermaphrodites, fila- 
monta five, capillary, very short; anthera cylindric, tubular, 
the length of the corollet. Pistil: in tbe hermaphrodites, 
germen oblong; style filiform, commonly longer than tbe 
stamina; stigma bifid, simple: in the females, germen oblong; 
style filiform, tbe same length as in the others; stigma reflex, 
larger. Pericarp: none; caiix unchanged, permanent. 
Seeds: in the hermaphrodites nune; in the females solitary, 
oblong, naked, or downy. Receptacle: naked, dotted: 
according to Ggertner, somewhat villose tn the middle, exca¬ 
vated about the edge. Observe* In some species, the seeds 
are crowned with a down; in some the caiix is divided 
beyond the middle, in others only toothed ; but the figure is 
the same in alJ. Essential Character. Caiix: one- 
leafed, multifid, subcylindrical, Down : almost none* Recep¬ 
tacle: naked* The plants of this genus are preserved in the 
dry-stove, or even in the green house, without any artificial 
warmth; it is suflicient to protect them well from frost; and 
in mild weather they must have a large portion of air, but be 
placed during tbe summer in a sheltered situation. They 
may be increased during the summer mouths by cuttings, 
planted upon an old hot-bed, and covered with glasses, 
shading them from the sun in the heat of the day; when they 
have taken root, plaut each into a separate pot filled with 
soft loamy earth, and place them iu tiie shade till they have 
taken new root; then remove tliem to a sheltered sitaattou, 
where they may remain till autumn, treating Lhetn in the same 
way as the old plants.-The species are, 

1. Othonna Cacalioides; Tuberous Olhonnot or African 
Ragwort, Tuber denudated, finger-lobed, plant-bearing; 
scapes ouc'flowered; leaves obovate, toothletted.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Othouna Bulbosa; Bulbous African Ragwort Leaves 
oblong, naked, petioled; stem herbaceous; peduncles one- 
flowered, very long; from the centre of the leaves arise the 
foot-stalks of the flowers, which are five or six inches long, 
branching out into several smaller, each sustaining one yellow 
radiated flower shaped like the former There are nine or 
ten varieties,—U flowers in May and June, and is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Otlionna Deuticulata; Dentated African RagworL 
Leaves oblong, tootbletted, smooth, attenuated at the base, 
embracing; flow'ers panickd. It flowers in April and July. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Othouna Tageies. Leaves linear, pinnate, somewhat 
toothed; root annual; stem fit iforui^ flexuose.^ Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Otlionna Trifida. Leaves trifid, linear; flowers Lateral, 
peduncled; stem shrubby, proliferous, spreading, dusky*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

G. Otbonna Pectinata; iVormwood-leaved African Rag¬ 
wort, Leaves pinnatifid; segments linear, parallel. This 
rises with a shrubby stalk, about the thickness of a man's 
thumb, two or three feet high, dividing into many branches, co¬ 
vered with a hoary down.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

7* Othonna Abrotanifolia; Southernwood-leaved African 
Ragwort Leaves multifid, pinnate, linear, the joints of the 
stem villose. This has a low, shrubby, branching stalk; tbe 
leaves are thick, like those of Samphire, and are cut into 
many narrow segments; the flowers are produced on short 
peduncles at the ends of the branches; they are yellow, and 
tbe seeds are brown. It flowers from January to March,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

8. Othouna Athauasim. Leaves pinnate, filiform; caiix 
hemispherical, twelve-toothed; stem shrubby; flower rather 
3K 
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large^ terminating from tlm dichotomy^ on a ouc-Aowered 
peduncle, twice as long as the leaves, and round; coroJia 
yellow,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Othonna Cillata, Leaves piunatiiid, sessile; pirinas 
ovate, ciliate; peduncles terminating, elongated, one-do we red, 
— Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope, 

10, Olhontm Piiinata. Leaves pinuatifid ; pmnas lanceo¬ 
late, quite entire, decurrent,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

11, Olboiina Trifurcata. Leaves tridd, pinjiaLidd ; pimias 
linear; peduncles lateral, fastigiate,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope* 

12, Otbonna Munita, Leaves piunatifid, imbricated, curv¬ 
ed inwards; pinnas three-sided^ awl-shaped; stem dichoto¬ 
mous; peduncles from the divarications. This lesemblcs the 
twenty-third species,—Native of the Cape. 

13, Olhonna Coronopifolia; Ru^kikorn-ltavcd African 
Ttagwort, Lower leaves lanceolate^ quite entire, upper sinu¬ 
ate, toothed. This rises with a slirubby stalk four or tive 
feet high, dividing into several branches; the dowers arc 
produced in loose umbels at tlie ends of the branches, and 
pre yellow. It flowers from July lu Septentber,—-Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

14, Othonua Cheirifoha; Siockdeaved African Ragwort. 
Leaves lanceolate, three nerved, quite entire; stem suffru- 
ticose^ creeping. This has a strong fibrous root* which shoots 
deep in the ground, and sends out many woody sterns^ which 
spread on every side, Allhougb it is a native of Africa, it 
will live in the open air, in a wann situation and a dry soil. 

15, Otbonua Crassifolia ; Thlck-Uaced African Ragwort. 
Leaves lanceolate quite entire, somewhat desliy; stem up¬ 
right, The dowers are produced towards the end of tlie 
branches, upon succulent peduncles about four inches long, 
each sustainiug one yellow flower, w-hicli appears in August, 
and there is a succession till winter, Liuneus remarks, that 
it resembles the preceding species,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

16, (Hlionna ParvifoJia; SmaUiflawa'ed African Ragwort. 
Leaves lanceoJale, glaucous, euibracing ; flowers pauicled ; 
stem fihrubbv, two feet high, even; peduncles very longi 
even, stiff, straight.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

17- Othonna Tenuissima; Fine-leutcd African Ragwort. 
Leaves filiform, fleshy: stem from a foot to two feel high and 
tnore, even*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

18, Otlioima Linifoiia; Fiax^ltmcd African Ragwort.. 
Herbaceous; leaves linear, margined, grassy; stem a span 
high, filiform, even, with one or two-flowered branches,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

1-9, Othonna Digitata; DigiiaU-leaocd African Ragwort. 
Leaves oblong, undivided, or digitate toofhed; peduncles 
one-flowered ; root bulboua*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

20, Othoniia Lingua. Leaves ovatedonceolate, half-embra* 
cmg; root bulbous.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

21, Othonna Lateriflora; Side^fiowiring Afriam Ragwort., 
Leaves lanceolate; flowers lateral; peduncles the length of 
the leaves. This is an upright shrub, with the stem the size 
of a swan's qnilL—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

22* Othonna HeterophyUa, Root-Ieavea ovate, angular- 
toothed ; stem-leaves lanceolate, almost entire; root bulbous, 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

23, Othonna Eticoides; Beathlikc African Ragwm't. 
Stem dichotomous, imbricated; leaflets acerose; peduncle 
very long, solitary from the divarications ; flower roundish, 
not Large.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

24, Othonna Capillaris; CapiUaTy-hranched African Rag¬ 


wort, Leaves lyrate; branebea capillary; root fibroui, very 
slender; stems upright, a palm high, flliform, with the 
braiiobes finally st^laceous and capillaceoui, even; flowers 
lerminating, the size of hemp-seed, yellow,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

25* Othonna Virginia* Leaves wedged, gashed; atfin 
shrubby, compound, erect, rounds—Native of the Capa of 
Good Hope* 

26, Othonna Frutescens; Shruhhjf African Hagum-t* 
Leaves oval, somewhat toothed ; stem frutesceiit. Tbb ii 
allied to the next species, from which it diflers m having re- 
mote tooLlied leaves, not clustered, and quite entire, as iti that; 
the stem without any hairy scars of the leaves; the ray eight- 
petal led, not flve-petalled ; the stem round, with sniooth 
branches; the peduncles somewhat branched.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

27, Otbonua Arborescens; Tree African Ragwort. Leaves 
oblong, quite entire; stem arborescent, fleshy, with woolly 

i scars.—Native of the Cape of Good Hojie, This plaat makes 
very slow progress here: in August it puts out young leaves, 
wbich it keeps all the winter; the heads of flowers appear 
about the end of November, aud do not ripen till ibe middle 
or end of iannary; in spring the leaves gradually drop off, 
and the plant appears as if dead, till the surceediog autueim, 

Ovieda; a genus of the class Didytiamia, order Angior 
spermia.— Generic ChaRacteh, CoA'j.* periaoth ooe^ 
lea led, five-cicit^ bell-shaped, acute, erect, broad isltp sbortp 
permattenL Corolla i one petal led» ringeut, fu^neLfbrAi, 
(trilid, according to Gsrtuer;) tube very long, iwrow, Hk\>- 
cylitidric; border short, ihreedobed, almost equal* Stamina: 
lilamcnia four, longer thaji the corolla; autiierae roundiahw 
Pisiii: geriuen iiderior, globular; style filiform, the leAgtll 
of the stamina; stigma bifid, acute. Pericarp: berry gh>* 
bular, one-ceLled, quadripartile, placed upon thecali^t oulair- 
ged, bell-shaped, erect. Seeds: four, gibbous on one 
angular on the other, one^ctlled. Essential Charagtbe. 
Cali^: five-cleft* CoroUa: tube subeylindrig, superior, very 
long; border tbreedobed, or three-cleft: berry globular, one^ 
celled, quadrjpartile, four-seeded,-—“The species are, 

1, Ovieda Spinosa, Leaves oval-toothed. This is a sbrubt 
with the flowers terminating, coryinbed, subsessile among the 
teriuioaiing leaves; berries black; tliey ripen in May.—N%- 
live of South America and Hispaniola. 

2, Ovkdu Mitis. Leaves lanceolate, subrepand* Tldi is 
also a shrub. — Native country unknown. 

Oxalis; a genus of the class Decaudria, order FeiUagyniii, 
— G ENEr 1 c Character, Calije : perianth five^parledj 
acute, very short, permanent. Corolla: five-parted^ olbtp 
cohering by the claws, erect, obtuse, emargiDute; t>ordef 
> spreading. Stamina: filamenta ten, capillary, (Jac^idn saya 
awl-shaped,) erect, the outer ones shorter; aniherae roaadish, 
grooved. Pistil: gerniea five-cornered, superior; style* 
five, tiliform, the length of the stamina; stigma blunt* P^ri. 
carp: capsule five-cornered, five-celled, teu-valved, (accoicU 
tog to Jacquin, five-valved,) gaping at the corners longUlv 
diually. Seeds; rouudisli, flying out, covered with a flgshy 
elastic ariL Observe. Capsule in some short, with sotifaiy 
seeds; in others long, with many seeds: the fibutenta of inosl 
coalesce at the base. Essential Cuaract£A. 
five-parted. Petals: five, often connected at the base* Cap¬ 
sule: five-celled, five-cornered, opening at the coraera, Seed$: 
arilled*^—The European and North American sorts require 
no particular culture: the numerous species from the Cape 
of Good Hope must be planted in pots, which may be afcwL 
tered in the dry-stove or under a houbed frame in winter, 
where they may have as much free air as possible in ntild 
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mitbcr- Uo*t of tbem may be easily increased by offsets, 
from tlie rooti or bulbs which come out from the aide of the 
stalka in ^at abundance* Those from the East and West 
Indies, being more lender, require to be placed in a stove, 
kept to a moderate degree of warmth in winter; they are 
prc^mg^tcd by seeds sown in pots, plunged into a moderate 
hot>b^. When the plants come up, set them singly in pots 
filled with light sandy earth, and plunged into a fresh hot- 
bad, shading tbem from the sun until they have taken new 
root; after which, they must be treated in the same manner 
as oUier tender plants from the same countries.-The spe¬ 

cial are, 

1« DiYiaion^-^IFirA manyiflotoertd Peduncles- 
^ CauUacenU 

1. Oncatis Pculautlia- Stem upright; leaflets obovate; 
styles very short; root branched ; corolla three times aa loug 
as the calix, bell-shaped, spreading very much at top, round¬ 
ed* yellow*—Native of the Caiaccas in South America. 

2, Oxalis Hhombifolia. Stem upright; leaflets rhombed; 
stylfs very long; root branched.—'Native of the Caraccas in 
Sotflh America. 

8. Oxalis Plumieri, Stem upright; leaflets oblong; pedun¬ 
cles umbelled; root branched; leaves alternate, ternate; 
fkadiinoles aaillnry, soHiary, spreading, about the length of 
the leaves.—Native of Guiana and the Caribbees. 

4. Oxalis Barreliert* Stem upright; leaflets oblong; pedun¬ 
cles bifid, recemed l styles equal; root branched, annual; 
leaves altematc, ternate; corolla twice as tong as the caJix, 
ipRfldiiiig very n»4^.h at top, rounded, smooth, flesfrcoloured* 
—Native of the Caraccas and Guiana. Jacquin observes,. 
that when sown early in the spring, it grew luxuriantly in the | 
stovfs, produced seed abundantly, which from the elasticity 
of the capsule could not he coLlecied but with great difliculty, 
and always perished in the winter; but that when it was sown 
taler in the aeatoo it sometimes outlived the winter, and 
ioMred in the following spring, yet was nevertheless in a 
very languid and feeble state. 

6* Osalis Rosea; Rose^owmd iVood SorreL Stem up- 
light; leaflets oheordate; peduncles divided, racemed ; root 
bnoebed, annual; corolla twice as long as the calix, spread¬ 
ing very much at top, rounded, smooth, flesh-coloured. Jl 
flowers in the stove from May to October.—Native of the 
Caraccas and Ouiaua- 

fly Oaalis Conorrhiza; Conic-rooUd Wood SorreL Stem 
upright; leaflets oheordate; peduncles subbiflorous; root 
pcEdUiial, turbinate, puitiug forth capillary fibrils from the 
side, nearly an inch thick at top, ending in a sharp point at 
bottom, fifliby, dusky ash>coloured; corolla many times 
longer than the calta, very wide, rounded, yellow.—Native 
of nniguay, in the vast plains to the northward of the river 
De La Plata. ; 

7- Oxalis Crenata; Notch-petalled Wood SorreL Stem up¬ 
right; leaflets oheordate; peduncles umbelliferous; petals 
crenata; root annual, fuBifoim, putting forth many fibrils, 
half an inch thick at top, pale green ; corolla three times as 
long as the callX, bell-shaped, ten lines in diameter, yellow, 
with purple streaks on the inside* It seems to he wholly 
snootb.—Native of Peru, near Lima; it is cultivated in 
g^tdans, and used as Sorrel* 

li, Oulu Dilknii* Stem upright; leaflets obcoidate; 
padoneles siibumbelliferous; petals euiarginate; root auuual* 
Mincbed, fibrous; corolla three times as long as the calisi, 
yellow*—Native of Carolina* 

9* Oxalis fitrlctt; Upright Woed SerreL Stem upright; 
leaflats obcordate; peduncles umbelJiferous; petals quite 
eatire; root pereiihiat, creeping, round, putting out capillary 


fibres at the knots^ branched; corolla twice or thrice as 
long as the calix, snhcampaouUte, yellow; claws upright; 
borders obovate, very obscurely emargjnate, an<| very spread¬ 
ing. Swartz observes, that it varies with a stiflfer and weaker 
stem, upright or declining, so that it is little more than a 
variety of the tenth species. Browne recommends it as a 
pleasant cooler and diuretic, and says that it was formerly 
administered in inflammatory cases, but has been little used 
since the more agreeable acid fruit-trees have beeu so gene¬ 
rally cultivated in the West indies. Mr. Miller remarks, 
that wherever this plant has been suflfered to ripen its seeds, 
it has become a commoa weed* it flowers from June to 
October.—Native of North America, Jamaica, and Pied- 
moat* 

10. Oxalis Corniculata; Yellow Wood SorreK Stem 
prostrate, rooting; peduncles two-flowered; styles almost 
equal; root branched, fibrous, brownish, annual; leaves 
alternate, collected in a small number at the rooting part; 
corolla twice as long as the calix, subcampaoulate, yellow; 
claws erect. It has been found near DawJish in Devonshire^ 
and is a native of Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Austna, 
Switzerland, Japan, China, and Cocliiit-china. It flowers 
from May until October. 

11. Oralis Repens; Creeping Wood Stem pros- 

irate, rooting; peduncles subbiflorous; styles nearly mid¬ 
dling; root fibrous^ slender, branched; leaves alternate, 
ternate; petiole jointed, and widening at the base, half 
round, villose, green, almost upright, half an inch or more; 
corolla three times as long as the calix, bell-shaped; claws 
upright, pale; borders obovate, rounded, spreading very 
much, yellow.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, Mada¬ 
gascar, and Ceylon. 

Stipiiated- 

12. Oxalis Megalorrhiza; Great-rooted Wood Serreh 
Leaves ternate, niany-stuiuped; root perennial, round, an 
inch in diameter, about eight inches long, having several 
beads, divided below iuio branchiog kgs full of clefts, 
covered with a double bath, the outer very thin, brownish 
ash-coloured; the inner two lines in thickness, red, watery, 
acrid; the substance of it is white, watery, acrid, having 
red fibres in it running from the centre To the circumference; 
corolla three times as long as the calix, bell-shaped, yellow, 
marked below with three red lines ou each petal* This species 
is singular for the great si^e of the root, whence its trivial 
name. The heads of it resemble so many fruticose stems. 

13. Oxalis Sericea; SiUc^ Wood Sorrel* Leaves ternate, 
tomentose; styles of middling length; bulb deep in the 
ground ; stipe standing out, villose, having one or two scales 
about an inch in length, terminating iu an umbel of leaves 
and scapes; peduncles from two to five, oue-flowered, the 
middle ones shorter, drooping, each supported at the origin 
with two ovate rough-haired little bractes; corolla twice as 
large as the calix, yellow*—Native of the Cape* 

14* OxAihYiohcea; Violet-coloured Wood SorreL Leaves 
ternate, obsoletely villose; styles very short, interior; fiJa- 
meiila equal; flowers when closed drooping, when expanded 
upright; bulb roundish, ovate, covered wUh a black coat, 
the size of a hazel nut, or less, very prolific, consisting of 
white fleshy scales, and having one or two red lines miming 
through them; corolla three times as tong as the calix, bell- 
shaped; claws yellowish ; borders obovate, rounded, violet, 
purple, striated, spreading very much* The bulb sometimes 
produces fleshy roots, the thickness of a finger* It flowers 
in April and May; Jacquin says, throughout the summer.— 
Native of Virginia* 

15. OxalU Captiua; Goai^s-/oot Wood SarreL Leaves 
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terDate^ smooth, half-lobeci; stales verv short: loterior fila- 
nenta unequaJ; flowers upright; bulb ovate^ triaugtilar, 
eveo. The next species is considered as the C^prindr, in the 
generality of European gardens, and is probably the Caprina 
c£ Linneus, but this the Caprinii of Thunberg and Jacquiit. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

16. Oxalis Cernua; Nodding Wood SorreL Leaves ter- 
nate, smooth; styles very short; interior lilamenta equal; 
flowers when closed drooping, when expanded upright; bulb 
acuminate-ovate, smooth^ covered with a brown coat, the 
largest nine lines in length; corolla five times as long as the 
calix, belbshaped ; claws upright, pale yellow; borders very 
wide, obovate, rounded, spreading very much, yellow.— 
Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope* 

17* Oxalis Dentals. Leaves ternate; petioles round; 
styles very long; bulb oblong, half an inch long, covered 
with a brown striated coat; stipe under ground from an inch 
in length, then rising above ground from one to four inches, 
round, smoothish, brownish purple, more slender than a 
pigeon’s quill, having a few scales, commonly leafless, except 
that it has now and then a single leaf at lop, almost upright, 
or declining, terminated by an umbel of leaves and flowers; 
corolla four times as long as the calix, of a violet purple 
colour, more pale on the outside, bell-shaped, spreading 
very much, and wide at the top. It flowers here in Novem¬ 
ber*—Native of the Cape of Good Ho)>e. 

18* Oxalis LIvida; Livid Wood SorreL Leaves ternate, 
smoothish; scapes two-flowered ; styles middling; bulb ovate, 
half an inch long, covered with a brown striated coat; stipe 
partly subterraneous, and from one to three inches long, 
partly standing out two or three inches, round, nearly the 
thickness of a pigeon’s quill, smooth, leafless, upright, ter¬ 
minating in an umbel of many leaves and fewer scapes, then 
elongated above this, and ending iu anotJrer leafy umbel; 
corolla four times as Jong as the calix; claws erect, yellow¬ 
ish; borders rounded, wedge-shaped, spreading very much, 
flesh-coloured, witii the back ou one side somewhat villose. 
It flowers with us in October and November.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

19* Oxalis Compressa* Leaves teraate, hirsute under¬ 
neath; petioles compressed; styles very long; stipes sub¬ 
terraneous, terminating in an umbel of leaves aud scapes; 
corolla four times as long as tbe calix, bell-shaped, yellow ; 
anthers oblong, incumbent*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

Oxatis Burmanni ; leaved Wood SorreL 

Leaves digitate; bulb oblong; stipe subterraneous, termi- 
□ating in an umbel of leaves and scapes; peduncles several, 
drooping till the flowers open, and then upright; calicine 
leaflets lanceolate, acute, erect; corolla live times as long 
as tbe calix, belbshaped, yellow.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

21* Oxalis Sensittva; Sensitive Wood SorreL Leaves pin¬ 
nate; root fibrous, brown; stipe standing out, round, about 
the tbickuess of a pigeon's quill, from half an inch to six 
inches in height, obscurely jointed below, variegated with 
red, or brown, or green, flILed with a white pith, terminating 
in a close umbel of leaves and flowers; corolla yellow* It is 
a very beautiful plant*—Native of Malabar, Ceylon, the 
Molucca Islands, and other parts of tbe East ladies, also of 
China and Cochin-china* 

IL Division* With one floicered PeduTtcUs. 

A* Caulescent 

22* Oxalis Maerpstylis; Long^styled Wood SmreU Co¬ 
rollas caryophylleous; styles very long; bulb covered with 
a ferruginous shining coat, tbe size of a Itazel nut; stem 


round, hirsute, purple, slender, some what branebed^^^ffm’ 
six to nine inches bigb^ almost upright; leaves^ subtfesffl^ 
scattered, approximating, spreading very much, teraate*^4t 
flowers ID Europe in October*—Native of the Cape of <io6d 
Hope* 

23* Oxalis Tubiflora; Tuhe-fic/vocred Wood Sorred^, Co-: 
rollas caryophylleous; styles very short; fllaroenta utf^oal; 
bulb roundish, covered with a brownish coat, the »ae'of 
a hazel out, or larger; stem round, very hirsute, mlmoflaU 
leafy, sometimes, but seldom, having a single branchlcf, hilf 
a foot high, almost upright, weak, about half the thieknm 
of a pigeon's quill; leaves alternate, subsessile, ipreading 
very much, ternale ; peduncles not jointed at tbe base, axiL 
lary, solitary, round, hirsute, almost of the same ihicknels 
with the stem, two inches long, almost upright, altemaic, 
pale, with little bractes approximately alternate below 
calix ; styles smooth* It flowers in Europe in October ^od . 
November.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* . 

24* Oxalis Canescena; Hoai-y Wood Sotrtl, CoroUai 
caryophylleous; styles very short; fllamenta equal; *biilb 
rouudisli or ovate, from tbe size of a pea to that of a. hazel 
nut, with the scales a little loose, the outer ones brown, the 
inner whitish dotted with red; stem round, villose, half tbe 
thickness of a pigeon’s quill, upright, half a foot, sealj/at 
the base, either quite simple or branched from the aaila^of 
the leaves; peduncles not jointed at the base, axillary^ aolL 
tary, erect, alternate, villose, pale green, half an inch loqg^ 
with alternate approximating bractes below the calw.; Stylea, 
somewhat villo^ie. It flowers in Europe it) September. and 
October.—Native of the Cape of Good Hqpe. ; 

Oxalis Secunda* Corollas caryophylleous; stylea.bf 
a mtddliog Length; bulb roundish, covered with a brown 
coat, larger than a hazel nut; stem round, the thiokneis of 
a pigeon’s quill, extremely villose, browuish, only at bottem 
scaly and Leafless, weak, about a foot higbt, upright 'for 
some inches, and then more or less reclining, hrom moat of 
the leaves below the flowers increased by axillary erect 
bmiLchlets, that grow half a foot in length, but scarcely 
ever bear flowers; leaves alternate, approximating on veiiy 
short petioles, ternaie. It flowers in Europe in October and 
November,--Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

26. Oxalis Hirta; Hairy Wood Sorrel, CoroUaa belL 
shaped; styles very long; fliamenta toothless, equal; bulb 
roundish, covered with a brown coat, the size of a hazel 
nut; stem round, slender, smooth at bottom, the.rest 
about eight inches in length, purplish browu, weak, flacoid, 
hence it is sometimes almost upright, sometimes decumbent 
I or ascending, putting forth from the axils branchletr that 
seldom flower*—This species is remarkably rough in iU wild 
state, but puts oflT much of its roughness when cultivated« 
It flowers in Europe in September and October*—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* ■ 

27* Oxalis Hirtella* Corollas belhsbaped; styles verv 
long; fllamenta toothletted, unequal; bulb roundiafa,.with 
a brown skin, the size of a hazel nut; stem round, hirsute, 
commonly undivided, almost upright, weak, slender, green- 
Ish, about eight inches bug, scaly at tbe base; leaves atteis 
nate, on very short petioles, teroate; peduncles nol jointed 
at the base, axilla^, solitary, alternate, roundisli, villose, 
pale, flaccid, four inches long, having alternate bractes at 
top; styles hirsute, with simple hairs. In Europe itjflowen 
in October and November.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

28* Oxalis Multiflora; Many-Jhvoertd Wood Swreh 
Corollas bell-shaped; styles very short; leafleU wedge- 
shaped; bulb roundish, larger than a hazel nut, with « 
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hrowDish «km, composed of fleshy, very thick ovate-acumi- 
aate loose scales, forming as it were no many bulbs, heace 
lobed; stem round, almost upright, weak, somewhat vilfose, 
brownisb-purpte, from the thichness of a pigeon''s quill to 
odIj half the size, from sis: inches to a foot in height, branch¬ 
ed | leaves alternate, ternate, spreading very much, numerous, 
subseslile. ■ It flowers jn Europe in October and November* 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

29, Ozalis Rubella. Corollas bell-sbaped; styles mid¬ 
dling; ftlamenta toolbiess; bulb ovate, acute, the size of a 
bafd'Dut, with a ferruginous skin, loose; stem round, slender, 
Bomewhat hirsute, fleshy, weak, so that it is setdoni really up¬ 
right, acaly at the base, brownish-purple, about half afoot 
high. In Europe it flowers from Oclober to December*—^ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

30* OxalU Rosacea* Corollas belbshaped ; styles mid¬ 
dling; fllamenta gibboseiy tootbletted; bulb roundish, or 
ovate, with a brown skin, less than a hazebnut; stem round, 
Blender, very hirsute, leafless to the middle, with minute 
wandering scales, sometimes, but very seldom, having an axil¬ 
lary flowering branchlet at top, weak, prostrate, rising up 
towards tJie top, from six inches to nearly a foot tn height, 
This species is easily distinguished from all the rest, by 
having its leaves at the ends of the stem, and branches very 
closely collected Ltito a form like a double rose, spreading, 
and very hoary* la Europe, it flowers from September to 
November*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

31, Oxalis Disficha. Corollas betbshaped; styles mid¬ 
dling; petioles wingedly stipuled; bulb elongated, ovate, 
half an inch long or more, covered with a brown skin, putting 
forth a long thick fibre from the base; stem round, the thicks 
nesi of a pigeon's quill, smooth, pale green, or dirty purple, 
half a foot long or more, almost upright at the base, then re- 
cliinDg and ascendiog, branched at the base, having distant 
scales at bottom, la other parts leafy, at all the scales and 
leaves jointed ; peduncles jointed at the base, axillary, soli¬ 
tary, alternate, round, smooth, spreading, about the same 
length with the leaves, with opposite bractes directly under 
tbe calls* In Europe it flowers in December and January,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

32* Oxalis TeneJIa* Subcaiilescrnt: corollas bell-shaped : 
filamenta toothless; leaflets obcordate; bulb ovate, acute, 
the size of a pea, often several inclosed iu one brown skin; 
stem flliforoi, weak, an ioeb or a little more in length, round, 
appearing villose when magnifled; peduncles axillary, soli 
tary, jointed at the base, round, somewhat villose, upright, 
longer than the leaves, with bractes alternate at top* This, 
and the following species, connect tlie caulescent with the 
stcfnleas Oxalides* in Europe it flowers in November and 
December. —Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

33* Oxalis Reptatrix. Subcaulescent: corollas bell-shaped; 
filameJita tootbletted; leaflets roundisli; bulb roundish, 
about the size of a hazel-nut, with a black hard skin, and 
commonly a double nucleus, putting forth a slender wldle 
jointed root, with a scale at each Joint, having fibres on every 
side, here and there bidbiferons, creeping iiorizont»lly, from 
one to six inches in length; stem round, the thickness of a 
pigeop*8 quill, somewhat villose, upright, below ibe leaves 
scaly, and about an inch long, and then two or three inches 
more in leugth. In Europe it flowers in November and 
December. —Native of the Cape of Good Hope* This plant, 
Jacquin informs, as it runs along, puts forth bulbs in such 
abundance, as in a short time to till the pots with plants; 
but that ID four years, during which he had cultivated it, he 
had only a single flower; which is common in plants that are 
5u flared to run at the roots. 


B* Stipitated. 

• With simple Leaves, 

34* Oxalis Lepida* Styles very long; bulb roundish, 
twice as large as a pea, half loose, wilb a soft compressile 
skin, lauuginose as it were, and of a brownish straw colour; 
&(ipe subterraneous, from a line to an inch In length, having 
a few scales at top, terminating in an umbel of a few leaves 
and flowers, Tlds, and the next two species are so alike in 
habit, leaves, bulbs, and flowers, that they can scarcely be 
distinguished.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

35* Oxalis Monophylfn; Simp/e-leitved Wood Sorrel, Styles 
of middling length; bulb roundish ; stipe short*—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

3G* Oxalis Rostrata; Beaked Wood SorreL Styles very 
sliort*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

With biTiate Leaves, 

37* Oxalis Crispa ; Curled Wood SorreL Leaflets obovate, 
curled ; bulb roundish, tlie size of a hazel-nut, with a brown 
skin; stipe partly subterraneous, about an inch long, and 
then standing out, shorter, scaly, leafless, brownish, the thick¬ 
ness of a pigeon^s quill, upright, terminated by a thin umbel 
of leaves and flowers,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

38. Oxalis Asm ina; Donkey's Wood SorreL Leaflets lan¬ 
ceolate; styles middling; bulbovate, tiie size of a hazel-nut, 
with a brown skin; stipe partly subterraneous, about an inch 
long, scaly, then standing out, shorter, scaly, leafless, almost 
upright, terminated by an uniljel of leaves and flowers; co¬ 
rolla four times as long as the calix; claws erect, yellow*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

39* Oxalis Leporina, Leaflets lanceolate; styles very 
long; fllamenta tootbletted; bulb roundish, pale flesh colour, 
with a brown skin the size of a hazel-nut; stipe, the part 
under ground about an iJich, above shorter, scaly, leafless, 
brow^nisli, almost upright, terminated by a thin umbel of 
leaves and flowers* It derives its trivial name from the 
btnate Leaves resembling a bare's ear*—Native of the Cape. 

40* Oxalis Lancesefolia* Leaves binate and teruate; 
styles very long; fllarneuta toothless; bulb ovate, smaller 
than a hazel-nut, covered with a brown skin; stipe subterra¬ 
neous, one or two inches long* almost the thickness of a 
pigeon's quill, having a few scales at top, and being bulb- 
bearing at bottom, terminating in^an umbel of leaves and a 
few flowers*—Native of the Cape* 

*** With ternate Leaves, 

41* Oxalis Fabsefolia; Bean-leaved Wood SorreL Leaves 
obovalc, flat; petioles winged ; bulb roundish, with a brown 
skin, the size of a hazel-nut, often loose ; stipe about an inch, 
partly under grouml, partly above, scaly, leafless, nearly as 
thick as a reed at top* almost upright, terminated by a thick 
umbel of leaves and flowers*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

42- Oxalis Laburnifolia; Laburnum-leaved Wood SorreL 
The middle leaflet sublaaceolate, the side ones obliquely ob¬ 
long; styles very long; flianienta tootbletted; bulb ovate, 
ttie size of a hazel-nut, with a blackish brown skin; stipe 
subterraneous, round, white, almost as thick as a pjgeoa^s 
<[uill, about an inch in length, terminated by a thin umbel of 
leaves and flowers; leaves few, spreading*—^Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

43. Oxalis Sauguinea; Bioodp^leavfd Wood SorreL The 
luiddfe leaflet sublanceolate* the side ones obliquely oblong; 
styles middling; bulb ovate, minute, with a blackish brown 
^kin, loose; stipe subterraneous, an inch long, of a dirty 
whitish colour, nearly as thick as a pigeon's quill, terminated 
by a thin ninbel of leaves and flowers,—Native of the Capo 
of Good Hope. 
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44, Oxalis Mmuta; Small Woad SorreL Leaflets lanceO’ 
late» acute; styles very long; filamenta toothless; stipe sub- 
terrasieousj terminating in a poor uoibelof leaves and flowers. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

45. OJtalis Ciliarrs; Ciliatti^taved iVoad $<}rrfL Leaflets 
oblong, blunt; styles very long; fllamenta toothless; bulb 
ovale, the size of a hazel-nut, with a black skin; stipe out of 
the ground, having a few scales, and one or two leaves^ round, 
villose, often smooth at bottom, slender, weak, ulniosl upright, 
teniiinaled by a dense umbel of leaves and flowers.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4fl, Oxalia Arcnata; Btndmg FFuucf SotTe!^ Leaflets 
linear, oblong, emargiuate; styles very sliort; bulb ovate, 
slender, with a blackish brown aLio, almost an inch in length; 
stipe out of ground, round, almost half the thickness of a 
pigeon's quill, having a few scales, but no leaves, hirsute, 
brownish green, three or four inches longj procumbent, (ernii- 
nated by an umbel of leaves and flowers..—Native of the Cape 
of Good HopCn 

47. Oxalis Linearis; Lmear-teaved Wood Sorrd. Fila- 
menla toothless; styles very long - corollas caryophylleous; 
leaflets Ifnear; bulb ovate, with a blackish brown skin, 
smaller than a hazel-nut; stipe out of the ground, rourjd, 
slender, having a few scales, but seldom any leaves; some¬ 
times a single leaflet at top, hirsute, brown, from four to 
seven inches long, at first upright, but by age becnmiug 
wholly procumbent, terminated by a ctosish umbel of leaves 
and flowers: and sometimes, but rarely, iengtljeoed out iiiio 
another umbel; leaves several, almost upriglit.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

48. Oxalis Gracilis; Bkndtr Wood SontL Filaraetitn 
toothless; styles very long; corollas bell.shaped; leaflets 
linear; bulb roundish, the size of a hazefnut, covered with a 
brown skin, sometimes bo-je; stipe standing out, filiforni, 
bniwnisli, smooth, abont half a foot long, very weak, and 
wholly prostrate, at bottom leafless, witii a few scales; above 
having solitary leaves, aiul frequently an umbel, teriniiidtiijg 
HI a tbiu umbel of flowers.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

49. O\alls Reelinata; iJfcf/niflg'Filamenta 
toothless; styles middling; leaflets linear; bulb roundiah, 
often ail inch in cUaiiieler, covered with a brown skin, loose : 
stipe standing out, a fool or eighteen inches Jong, round, 
smaller than a pigeon's quill, minutely and densely villose, 
brown, below the middle having a few scales, but no leaves; 
above the middle leafy, and bomelinies having a bra neb lei ; 
when young totally upright, hut afterwards more or less reclin¬ 
ing, and even entirely procumbent on account of its weak¬ 
ness, and the weight of the umbel, terminated by a denser 
loose umbel of leaves and flowers.—^Native of the Cape. 

50. Oxalis IVfimnta; Vermilion Wood SorreL Filamenta 
toothless; styles very short; leaflets linear; bulb roundish, 
the size of a hazel-out, covered with a hrowu skin, sometimes 
loose: fitipe above ground, filiform, brownish, smooth, from 
one to four inches long, very weak, and always prostrate from 
its extreme slenderness, mostly leafless, and having only a 
few minute scales, except at top, where there is a leaf, or one 
or two umbels; it is terminated only by a denser loose umbel 
of leaves and flowers,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

51. Oxalis Versicolor; Striped-Jloufered Wood Sort'eL 
Filamenta toot hie t ted; styles very long; stem upright, hairy, 
generally simple; leaflets linear, callous on the under side at 
the tip: bulb ovate, half an inch long, covered with a black 
ikiu, within which are frequently several bulbs, hence wheu 
cultivated it has almost always many stipes; these are out of 
the ground^ have a few scales on thcDi^ are round, slender^ i 


witJi a very few hairs scattered over ihem, are six incliealog^ 
somelimea leafless^ sometimes having a siogte leaf all top; 
when young almost upright, but afterwards wholly prot;^0b^ 
bent, terminated by a dense umbel of leaves and flowers. 

Smith remarks, that the flowers are expanded in the suashitie 
only, liave no scent, but are beauliful, and extremely elegant 
even when closed.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

52. Oxalis Elongata. Filameuta toothletted; sty lea. ^ty 
short; petals emarginate; leaflets linear; bulb ovate, coveted 
with a sooty skin, smaller than a hazehnut; stipe appearing 
somewhat hirsute when covered with a glass, having a 
scales, and often one or two leaves, extremely wenk» so to 
be wholly procumbent.—-Native of the Cape of Good 

53. Oxalis Tenuifolia; Finedeaved Wood Sorrot Filgr^ 

menta toothletted; sty les very short; petals quite entw; 
leaflets linear; bulb ovate, hallHlie size of a hazel-nat, with 
a black skin; altpe almost upright, amootb, or somewhat 
villose, purple at bottom, from two to four inches long, sealy 
at the base, sometimes leafless, sometimes leafy all over, stod 
even having barren branchlet?; the umbel of leaver and 
flowers that terminates it, being elongated, but barroD.—Na¬ 
tive of die Cape of Good Hope, % 

54. Oxalis Polypiiylla ; Mani/^iemfid Wood SorrsL Fila¬ 
menta gibliosely toothletted; styles middling; leaflets lioeiii* 
bulb roundish, Uie size of a hazel-nut, or even of a wabnitg 
covered with a brown skin, having ovate, acuminaie, loose 
scales, fleslhcoloured, or pale fleshy ; stipe from half an ineh 
to six inches in height; leaves very many.—^Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

55. Oxalts Cuneata. Filamenta toothless; styles very 
long; leaflets wedge-shaped ; bulb ovate, almost tbe 8J?e of 
a hazel nut, with a blackish-brow'c skin, often loose at top; 
stipe standing out, round, scaly, brown, villose, procumbciat, 
leafless, slender, two or three iuclies long, terminated by a 
dense umbel of leaves and flowers; leaves very many, spread^ 
ing a little,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

5ti. Oxalis Cutieifolia. Filamenta toothless; styks v«iy 
short; leaflets wedge-shaped ; stipe about three inches long, 
frequenlly with a leaf qr two on it; corolla five times as long 
as the calix, yellowish at bottom, the rest while; claws twice 
as long as the calix.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

57. Oxalis Glabra; Smeoih Wood iSorreL Filamentn 
toothletted; styles very long; stipe upright,smooth; leaflets 
oblong, or wedge-shaped, smooth; leaves several; scapes 
few, obscurely villose in the microscope, erect, an inch and 
half long, with alternale, lanceolate, acute, erect bractes at 
top.—Native of the Cape of Ciood Hope. 

58, Oxalis Fustlla; Dwarf Wood SorreL Filamenta tootb* 
lei ted; style middling; leaflets wedge«shaped; bulU ovate, 
with a brown skin, less than a pea; stipe partly under, and 
]>arrly above ground, from half an inch to two inohes in 
ienglii, filiform, smoctli, the shorter upright, the larger pro- 
ctimbeut, sometimes leafless, sometimes having a f«w leavei 
at the base, or at (op, tenninated by a denser umbel of 
leaves; corolla three times as long as the caiix, bell-shaped, 
— Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

59. Oxalis Auibigua; Doubijul Wood SorreL Styles very 
long ; leaflets unspotted, flat, the middle ones wedgo-shep^, 
the side ones oblong, calicine leaflets equal; bulb oroL ati 
wch long, covered with a black hard skin; stip«s ataudiiig 
out, one or two inches in length, scaly, round, the thickwe&a 
of a pigeon’s qurll, piirpLisli, somewhat villose, erect, termi¬ 
nated by a dense umbel of leaves and flowers.—^Native of 
the Cape. 

60, Oxalis Undulata; Wave-kaved Wood SorreL Styles 
very long; leaflets unspotted, waved, middle wedge-shaped. 
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Abloug, ont l^Bet of the Cftlix »p&tukte; bulb ^qual, 
m inch long, with a blackish brown skin; slipe from one to 
Ihne inches iong, almost upright, green or brownish, slight 
pMibesociitv leafless, bat liavtug laaceoUte, acumiDaie, ferru- 
giooiu, ciliate scales, termiiated by an umbel of leaves and 
ADWert^-n-Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

61* Oxalis Fuseata* Styles verv long; leaflets spotted on 
bothsidea; middle wedge-shaped, ialeial, oblong; bulb oval, 
eomed with a black bard skin, an inch long; stipe subter¬ 
raneous, scaly above, an inch and more in length, terml- 
aaJed by a dense umbel of leaves and flowers, under which 
U another umbel or two which, is less dense; corolla large; 
cl«n nreot, twice as long as the calix, yellow within; bor¬ 
ders white, with oue side of the hack flesh-coloured, rounded, 
wida, spreading very much; antherae incumbent, yellow.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Osalis Gl^dutosa; GLindular Wood SorreL Styles 
middliog; leaves and caiices capitately ciliale; middle leaflet 
wedge-shaped ; lateral ones oblong; bulb ovate, covered with 
a black hard akin, twke as large as a hazel-nut; stipe one 
or two, standing out, round, the ihickness of a pigeon's 
quill, from one to three inches long, erect or procumbent, 
villose, scaly, leafless, purplish, weak, lermtualed by a den^e 
nmbel of leaves and flowers.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

63 * Oxalis TricoJor ; Thm^toimred Wood Sot-rel Styles 
middling; ciliai simple; middle leaflet wedge-shaped, lateral 
oim oMong; bulb ovate, roundish, covered with a black 
skin^ larger than a hazeUnut; stipe commonly wholly sub- 
tviraneouSj having one or two scales at top, short, leafless, 
round, almost as thick as a pigeon's quill, terniin^ted by a 
dense umbd of leaves and flowers; leaves several, erect, or 
ipveading,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

M. QxaJjs Exaltata. Styles very short; leaflets dusky, 
fpotted ; middle wedge-shaped, lateral, oblong; scapes up¬ 
right; buthoval, an inch and half long, covered with a black 
hard akin; stipe p^irtly under, partly above ground, scaly, 
VMind^ about an inch high, upright, leafless, terminated by 
m deqae umbel of leaves and flowers.—^Native of the Cape of 
Good Hop& 

flB, Oxalta Rufaroflava. Styles very short; leaflets unspot¬ 
ted ; middle wedge*»haped, lateral, oblong; scapes upright; 
Mbs sobovate, with a blackish brown akin, less than au 
iotb in length; stipe standing out, scaly, leafless, round, 
Iba thiokneu of a pigeon's quil), villose, almost upright, 
ibout an inch in length, terminated by a denser umbel of 
Icavot and flowers.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

W* OkrIh Flacctda* Styles very short; leaflets unspotted; 
ttiddle fvedge-sbaped, lateral oblong; scapes flaccid; bulb 
evatMoaminate, with a blackish brown skin, about an inch 
in length; etipe partly under, partly above ground, round, 
viUaao, the thickness of a pigeon's quill, greeu, procumbent, 
fomewbai acalyt an inch and half long, leafless, terminated 
by a dense umbel of kavei and flowers.—Native of the Cape. 

OT* Gialis Variabilis; Variahfe Wood SorreL Styles very 
ifaovti teuAct^ i^ouiidisbj unspotted, very siiglitly emarginate; 
bulk o^e, with a blackish skin, half the size of a hazel- 
mt; etm tubterraneous, ait inch long, terminated by an 
umbel ov leaves and flowers; leaves several.—Native of the 
^pe of Good Hope. 

66* Oiahs Grandiflora; Great-Jiowered Wood SorreL 
Styles very short; leaflets roundish, frequently blood-red 
uiidorwvlh, soopoely emarginate; bulb ovale, acute, small, 
ksoee; stipe subtemmeous, an inch and half long.—Native 
of Ac Cupe of Good Hope. 

OSh Oxulii CoDvexttle; ConveM-kavod Wood Sorrel. Styles 

2 


middling; fliatneiita toothless; leaflets roundish, convex; 
bulb ovate, u'ilh a blackish brown skin, from the size of a 
liazel-DUt to twice thut size; slipe shortly subterraneous, 
then standing out, fioui tliree lo five inches long, round, 
purple, smooth, without scales, (lie thickness of a pigeon's 
quill, or thicker, wholly procumbeut, branclied, britlle, with 
a central tough fibril, thickened at the tip, and from this 
terminated by a very close and elcgaikt umbel of leaves and 
flowers, and finally dense, bulb-bearing from the same* — 
Native of The Cape of Good Hope. 

70. Oxalrs Purpurea; Purple Wood SorreL Styles mid¬ 
dling; filanienta toot hie tted ; petioles round; leaflets round¬ 
ish, unspotted, ciliate; bulb ovate, loose, small, loosely in¬ 
closed in a skin, from three to six limes the size of the bulb; 
stipe subterraneous, from one to three inches long, round, 
slender, often bul^biferous, terminated by a dense umbel of 
leaves aud flowers.—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

71. Oxalis LaxuEa. Styles middling; filamenta foolhletted: 
petioles round; leaflets roundish, oReii purple underneath; 
bulb less than a hazebnut, with a blackish brown skin; stipe 
about an inch long, terminated by a loose umbel; leaves 
several.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

72. Oxalis Breviscapa. Styles middling ; filamenta tooth- 
letted; petioles thick, compressed; leaflets roundish; bulb 
oval, with a black hard skiu, an inch long; stipe subterra¬ 
neous, an inch in height, thick, terminated by a dense umbel 
of leaves and flowers.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

73. Oxalis Rigidula. Styles very long; leaflets roundish, 
unspotted ; bulb ovate, an inch long, covered with a blackish 
skin; stipe subterraneous, an inch in height, terminated by 
a stiflish umbel of leaves and scapes; leaves very manyj 
spreading iii a ring.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

74. Oxalis Speciosa; Handsome Wood SorreL Styles very 
long; leaflets roundish, unspotted above, underneath blood- 
red, and dotted with gold; bulb oval, with a blackish skin* 
less than an inch to length; spike subterraneous, an inch 
long, scaly at top, terminated by an umbel of leaves and 
flowers; leaves very many, spreading in a ring,—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

75. Oxalis Saggiltala. Styles very long; leaflets roundish, 
when adult livid undemeath, all over, and above at the 
edges; bulb oval, with a blackish skin, less than an inch in 
length; stipe subterraneous, about an inch and half in height, 
terminated by an umbel of leaves and flowers; leaves several, 
in a ring.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

7G. Oxalii Truncatula; TruncaU’leaoed Wood Sorreh 
Styles very long; leaflets roundish, truncated; bulb ovate- 
roundish, with a black bard skin, almost the size of a walnut; 
stipe standing out, extremely short, terminated by an umbel 
of leaves and flowers.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

77* Oxalis SuJphurea; Sulphur^coloured Wood SorreL 
Styles very short; filamenta toothless; calix ciliale; leaflets 
obcordale; bulb oval, covered with a blackish bard skin, 
au inch and more in length; stipe subterraneous, about an 
inch tong, terminated by a dense umbel of leaves and flowers; 
leaves very many, in a ring,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

78* Oxalis Natans; Fhating Wood SorreL Styles very 
short; filamenta toothless; calix smooth at the edges; leaves 
floating; leaflets obcordate ; stipe filiform, submersed, of an 
indeterminate length, leafless, but having a few scales, ter¬ 
minated by an umbel of leaves and flowers floating on the 
surface of the water; leaves several.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

79* Oxalis Strumosa* Styles very short ; filanietita tooth- 
letted, equal; leaflets spotted od both sides; middle one 
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obcordafe; lateral flues roundish: bulb oval, or ohovale, 
with a black hard skin^ almost an inch iti length ; sfipe sub- 
terraneouSf -one or two inches hing, teTUiinalcd by a dense 
umbel of leaves and Hoivera; leaves numerous, villose on 
both aides* and at the edges; anlheric incunibent, j^ellow,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

80* Oxalis Luteola^ Styles very short; filameida loolli* 
letted, equal; leaflets obcordute, unspotted, and somewhat 
villose on both sides; bulb ovate, or ova), wilh u bluckish 
skill, half t]]e size of a liazeJ-nut; slipc subtenaneous, about 
an inch tong, terminated by a loose umbel of leases and 
flowers,—Native of I be Cape of Good Nope* 

81. Oxalis Lanala; iVooU^ Wood SorreL Styles very 
short; fliamenia gibbously tootidelted, equal; leaflets ubcof' 
date, very hirsute on both sides; bulb deep in the ground ; 
slipe standing out, closely woplly, with one or two woolly 
scales, about lialf an inch in length, termiiialing in an umbel 
of flowers imd leaves; leaves several, small,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

82, Oxalis Puticlata; Dotkd Wood SorreL Styles very , 
short; fliamcnia toothlettcd, unequal; leaflets unrierTieatlr | 
coloured and dotted with gold; middle oneobcordate ; lateral 
ones roundiiih; bulb deep in the ground ; stipe standing out, i 
closely woolly, with one or two woolly scales, about half an ' 
inch in length, terminating in an umbel of flowers and leaves; ' 
leaves several, small; gernien birsiite.^—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

88, Oxalis Obtusa, Styles middling; filatneiita toothlet-j 
ted, iinequttl; caHeine leaflets roiindedj biutit ; leaflets ob- | 
cordate ; bulb deep in the ground ; stipe standing out, villose, 
half an iiuli long, terminating in an umbel of leaves and 
Howlers; leaves several; corolla four times m long as the 
calix, belbsiiaped; claws erect, yellow; borders obovate, 
rounded, spreading very niucbj smooth, purple or variegated* 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

B4. Oxalis Fallux. Styles middling; lilamenta toothZct- 
ted, equal; leaflets obcordale; bulb ovate, or oval, with a 
black is b brown skin, baif tl^e size of a hazeknut; stipe subter^ 
raucous, about an iiicli iit lengtlt, tenniDaled by a loose umbel 
of leaves and flowers.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

85. Oxalis Margiiiata, Style middiing; filaiuenta tooth¬ 
less, equal; leaflets obcordate; bulb oval, with a blackish- 
brown bard skin, an inch long; stipe subterraneous, scarcely 
■111 inch in length, terminated by u dcjise umbel of leaves and 
flowers,— Native of the Cape <jl'Good Hope* 

8G. Oxalis Pulcliella; Pretf^j Hood Sorref. Styles very 
long; fll^iiieiktu loutblcss; Leaflets obcordate; bulb oval or 
ovate, with a bkickisli-brown bard skin, about an inch in 
length ; stipe aublcrraneouis, very sborl, teniiiiiated by au 
niubel of leaves and flowers; leaves several, spreading in a 
ring: petiole jointed at Ihe base, roundish, very UirsutCp 
purple, one or two inches long; styles very hirsute, vvltb 
most minutely capitate bairs.^Nalive of the Cape, 

87, Oxalis Macrogonya* Styles very long; filamenia 
toothleilfd ; stipe subterraneous; leaflets obeordale; bulb 
oval or ovate, with a blackish skin, half I he size of a hazel- | 
iiui; stipe subtenaneous, about an inch in Icugth, terminated 
bv a loose umbel of leaves aud flow'crs,—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

08. Oxalis Jijcamata ; Fiesh-cohiired Wood SorreL Styles 
very long; fllamenla looUdelted; stipe slatiding out very 
long, branched; leaflets obcordate; bulb in the young phut 
ovale, covered with A brown skin, twice the size of a pea. 
The root in the mature plant consists of several legs, slen¬ 
derly fusiform, lenniuuting ill a long fibre, round, the thick* 
oess of a reed, and more, some inches in length, fleshy, 


brittle, pale, somewliat pellucid, and sweet.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

8D, Oxalis Bifida; Cht^er-kared Wood SorrtL Styles 
very long; filanieuta toothlelted; stipe standing out, commoiiJy 
braiiclied; leaflets semibifld; corolla bell-shaped; leaves 
several, smooth; brauebes alternate, directed one way, stri¬ 
ated, upright*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

00. Oxalis Longiflora; Lon^-Jiowtred Wood SorreL Stipe 
standing out: leaflets aenubitirt; corolla caryophylleous ; 
flower long,-^Native of Virginia* 

yt* Oxalis Acetosella; Common Wood SorreL Styles 
equal; leaflets obcordate, hairy; root perennial, branched, 
round, knobbed, creeping, with very fine fibrils oa every 
side, partly white, partly red, having an ovate, acute, thick, 
rigid dcale, like u tooth, at the knobs; stipe partly subterra¬ 
neous, partly standing out, sometimes very little, sometimes 
several ijidies, tlien procumbent, and striking roots into the 
ground, tootldelled sit the knuW, like the root; round, some^ 
wlmt hirsute, red, closely toolbletted above with the perma¬ 
nent joints of decaye<l leaves: perennial, putiiag forth from 
its top several aggregate leaves and scapes.—The London 
College directs a conserve of the leaves and petali of ibis 
plant to be made by beating them with thrice ihcir weight 
of line sugar and orange peel: Ibis is called Conse^-va 
—This plant b totally inodorous, but has a grateful 
lastc, so that it is iisefnl in salads, by supplying the place of 
viiiesar. It is more agreeable than tlie coinniori Sorrel, and 
tastes nearly like the juice of lemon, or the acid of tartar, 
and produces in a great measure the same medical eifects^ 
being esteemed refrigerant, antiscorbutic, and diuretic. It 
is recommended by Bergius in inflammatory, bilious, and 
putrid fevers. Its principal use however is to allay inordi¬ 
nate beat, and to quench thirst; for this purpose a pleasant 
wliey may be obiained by boiling the plant in milk, which 
under certain circumstances ms^y be preferable to the conserve 
directed by the London College, Though an extremdy grate¬ 
ful and useful medicine. Many have employed the rciot of 
Lujula, probably on account of its beautil'ul red colour, rather 
than fur its superior etflcdcy. An essential salt is prepared 
from ibis plant, known by the name of Essential Salt of 
Lemons/' ajid com manly used for taking iron moulds and 
iuk'Staiiis out of linen. This salt is made fram the expressed 
juice. Thmiberg found thai the Oxalis Cornua of the Cape 
of Good Hope yields the suit in greater quantity than the 
Acetosella, This sail, when genuine, is composed of the 
vegetable alkali and a peculiar acid, w Inch seems more allied 
to the acid of sugar than that of tar. It is verv rarely found 
genuine. Wliat is sold under the name of ** Essential Salt of 
Lemons*'" in this couiiiry* aj'pears sometimes to consist of 
ort-am of tartar, with the addition of a small quantity of 
vitriolic acid. Tlie active principle of the expressed juice, 
wliidi reddens vegetable blues, coagulates milk, and instantly 
j>rccipitales lime from its solutions, is superosalat of potass, 
which is obtained ciystallizttl from ibe juice, and sold in 
tlie sbotis uiuler the name of Essential Salt of Lemons*** 
The same salt may be formed by cautiously droppicig a 
solution of polass into a talurattd solution of oxalic acid 
obtained froin sugar by the aeliitu of the nitric acid; the 
supcroxdkit precipitates as soon as iJje two[jer qumitdy of 
alkali is uihled* On the continent, this salt is prepared by 
the following process: the juice is allowed to subside after 
being slightly heated, and then clarified by addiuEj to it 
water in wliicli u small portion of fine clay is suspcnilcd* 
This clarified juice h Jiexl boiled till a parttele forms on its 
surface, and pul aside for a month to crystallize: ihc opera^ 
lioji bt'iitg rejiealed until the whole of the salt U obltktned. 
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wbco it it purified hy u second cr^stalli^atioti. For taking 
otit tpott w linen, tb« stained part is dipped in water, 
tpnmed with a Utrie of the salt powdered, then rubbed on 
u pewter plate, after which the spot is washed out with 
warm water. Dr. Beddoes informs us, that tlie leaves and 
italka wrapped up in a cabbage-leaf, and macerated in warm 
ashes until reduce to a pulp, have been successfully applied 
to sciopfaulous ulcers. This poultice should remain op the 
«or& for twenty-four hours, and be repeated four times. 
Afterwards the ulcer is to be dressed with a poultice made 
of the roots -of the Spirsa Ulmarta, (which see,) bruised and 
Mixed up with the scum of sour buttermilk. There is nu 
doobt that some of the foreign apecies may be superior to 
tins in the same way, Thunberg says, that Oxalis Cerntia 
grows to the greatest size, and in the greatest abundance, of 
any species at the Cape of Good Hope, and that a good 
salt was prepared from it; but he has omitted to state in 
what piroportion. Twenty pounds of our Wood Sorrel leaves 
fieshf yield six pounds of juice, from which two ounces, 
two drachms, and one scruple, of salt, have been obtained. 

variety is found, distinguished by being a less plant, 
flowering later, and having purple dowers. It occurs between 
Owram and Halifax tu Yorkshire. Linneus observes, that 
the leaflets of the Common Wood Sorrel are erect iti wet, 
and hang down in dry weather; and Vijiars remarks, that it 
bis the leaves of Trefoil, the taste of Sorrel, and the dower of 
Oeraniun; from which last genus Jussieu distinguishes it, 
by the number of the styles, the form of the capsule, and 
Batmer of its opening, iU straight curcle or heart, without 
any perisperm or albumen. This plant is common in the 
woods of Europe; also among bushes, in hedges, and on 
heaths. It is called Wood Sour, Sour Trefoil, Stubwort, 
Sorrel du Bois, and Pain d’Coucou. If the roots be planted 
in a moist shady border, they will thrive and mulliply, and 
if kept clean from weeds, will require no other care* If the 
seeds of the other sorts are sowu in au open border, the 
pllDtf wilt rise freely; and if they are permitted to scatter, 
them will be a plentiful supply of plants. 

**** With digitated LeaPen* 

82. Oxalis Lupinifolta; Ijupindeaved Wood SorreL Style 
very short; calix smooth; leaflets flat; bulb ovate, acute, 
often loose, covered with a brownish akin; stipe subterra¬ 
neous, two ttichea or more in length, terminated by an umbel 
of leaves and flowers; leaves several, quite smooth, digitated, 
spreading out wide iu a ring. ^Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

03. Oxalis Flava; Nartowdeaved Wood Sorrel. Styles 
very short, calix capitately ciliate; leaflets cbannelled, con¬ 
verging; bulb roundish, the size of a h^zel nut, covered 
with a brown iktn; stipe standing out, scaly, smooth, the 
size of a pigeon's quill, thickened above, purple, leafless, 
almost opright, but through weakness frequently prostrate, 
from half an inch to tliree inches in length, terminating in 
an umbel of leaves and flowerB.—^Nativcof tbe Cape of Good 
Hope. 

94. Oxalis Flabellifolia; Fondeaved Wood SorreL Styles 
of middling length; leaflets linear; bulb ovate-roundish, 
coveted wiu a brown skiOi the size of a hazel nut, commonly 


loose; stipe subterraneous, standing out above, and furnished 
therewith large imbricate scales, about an inch in length, 
the thickness of a reed, smooth, round, terminated by an 
umbel of leaves and flowers,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

95, Oxalis Peclinala. Styles very long; Leaflets smooth ; 
bulb ovate, less than a hazel uut, covered wiih a brown 
skin, loose, putting forth a long thick flbre from its base; 
stipe partly under, partly above ground, about an iueb and 
half in length, scnly at top, almost upright, round, thicker 
than a pigeon's quill, smooth, purple, terminated by an umbel 
of leaves and flowers: leaves several, almost upright.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

9G. Oxalis Tomenlosa. Styles very long; leaflets very 
hirsute underneath ; bulb oval, with a'brown akin, leas than 
a hazel nut, growing very deep in the ground; stipe subter¬ 
raneous, two or three inches long, terminated by an umbel 
of flowers and leaves.— Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

97. Oxalis Lyoni. Plant of a silken hairy appearance; 
stem branchy, decumbent; peduncles biflorous, longer than 
the petioles; leaves ternate, bilobe.obcordate ; segments 
rounded, divaricate; petals cuneated; siliques tonientose, 
as long again as the ianceoiated calix; flowers yellow.— 
Native of Cumberland island, Georgia. 

Ojt- Eye. See Btiphthalmu/n. 

Ox-Slip, See Primula, 

Ox-Tongite. See P*rris, 

Oxpbaphtis : a genus of the class Triandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—G eneric Character. CaHx: flve-cleft, bell- 
shaped. Corolla: funnel-shaped, : five-coruered, one- 

seeded, surrounded by ihe unfolded permanent calix,-- 

The only known species is, 

1 . Oxybaphus Viscosus, This plant, which b a native of 
Peru, and is very nearly allied to Mirabilis, under which 
genus it is ranged by Cavanilles, is made a distinct genus by 
LTleritier, on account of its having only three stamina, and 
tlic calix enlarged and peltate, ail ending the fruit, 

Ozophpitum ; a genus of the class Monadelphla, order 
Pentaudria,— Generic Character, Calix : perianth 
one-leafed, five-tcjothed, acute, very small. Corolla: petals 
fivi!', witli long claws converging in form of a tube ; borders 
oblong, blunt, spreading. Stamina: filamenta cylindrical, 
sheathing the style, fivc-toothed at top; antlierfc five, oblong, 
erect, PiUil: gennen flve-lobed, surrounded by a gland; 
style fllifonu, higher than the corolla; stigma capitate. 
Pericarp: five celled. Essential Cuaeactee. One- 
styled, Calix : five-toollied* Petah: five, long, Fita- 
menta: sheathing tbe style, five-toothed at top; teelh anthe- 

riferons. Stigma: one. Capsw/e; five-celled,-The only 

known species is, 

1. Ozopliyllum Foetidum. This is a shrub of ten feet 
high or more, and often four or six inches in diameler* The 
bark is green and smooth, the wood white, tender, and fra¬ 
gile ; the branches twiggy, and garnished with alternate 
! leaves; each leaf is digitated, having three large lobes, and 
I growing on a foot-stalk of five or six inches long. When 
' bruised, they emit a disagreeable smell, much resembling 
' that of the Stramonium.—Native of the forests of Guiana. 
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PADDOCK Pipe, See E^uisetum Paiutire. 

Pivderia; a genus of the class Pentandriti, order Mono- 
g^nia.— ^Generic Character* Caltje: perianth one- 
leafed, turbinate^ five-toothed^ permaDent. Ccr&ita^ one- 
peialied, funnel form, Ijirsute within; border five-parted, 
small* Stamina: filamenta five, awl-shaped, very short, 
from tlie middle of tlie tube; aulherx oblong, shorter than 
the corolla. PistU: gernien roundish; style capillary, bifid, 
the length of the corolla; stigmas simple. Pericarp : berry 
brittle, ovate, inflated* Seeds: two, ovate. Essential 
Character. Contorted: berry void, brittle, two-seeded ; 
style bifid.-The species are, 

1* P;Kderia Fojtida* Stamina included; siem twining, 
filiform, smooth, and even ; leaves opposite, petioled, cordaic, 
acuminate, quite entire, nerved, spreading a little, paler 
underneath, an inch long, very smooth, and even; flowers 
axillary, in brachiatc panicles, coming out successively ; the 
calix is often sevendeaved, and ihe corolla seven-cleft: some¬ 
times die caltx is six-leaved ; it is now mul I ben found witli 
seven stamina. The plant turns black in drying, and uben 
fresh has a very unpleasant smell. It varies with wider 
shorter leaves, and with narrower longer leaves.—Native of 
the East Indies and Japan. 

2* Paidcria Fragraiis. Stamina standing out. This differs 
from the preceding, chiefly in having wider, ovale, acuminate 
leaves, many-floweied cymes, and the segments of the coroihi 
narrower and sharper, besides the distinction poinied out in 
the speciric character.—^Native of the island of Mauritius. 

Paderota; a genus of the class Diamlria, older Mono- 
gyiiia.— Gen ERIC Character. Caiix: perianlli five-part¬ 
ed ; leaflets linear, equal, spreading, permanent. Coraff a : 
one petal led, somewhat wheel-shaped, four-cleft, blunt, Ufjper 
lobe wider, generiilly eiiiarginatc. Stamina: ftlamcnia two, 
fiUform, ascending, shorter than the corolla; aniherie con¬ 
verging, ovate, acute, Iwo-valved* Pistii: germeti ovale; 
style awj-shaped, bent down, ihe length of the stamina, per- 
mihcnt. Pericarp; capsule ovale, longer than the ealix, 
two-celled, opening at top* Seeds: very many, roundUh. 
Observe, It is ail ted to Veronica, but differs in having a live- 
parted calix. Essential Character* Cm^olfa: four- 
cleft. ; five parted. Iwo-cclled.—-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

i* Pfederola Agcria. Leaves ovale-acuuiinate; helmet of 
tlie corollas bifid. This differs from llie ricxt species, in 
having simple stems, Ihe lower leaves alternate, drier, more 
wrinkled, and not at all shining; the helmet bifid and entire, 
ascending.—Native of Italy and Caruiola- 

2* Paederota Boiiarota. Leaves roundish, ovale; helmet 
of the corollas entire; root branched, fibrous, perennial; 
stems round, simple, villose, erect. Scopoli has given eight 
varieties.—Native of .Austria, Carniola, mid Italy* 

3, PBcderota Minima. Leav^es oblong, entire, opposite ; 
flowers axillary, opposite; teeth of the calices hirsute within ; 
Stems an inch and half high, seldom branched, rooting at the 
base.—Native of the East Indies. 

Peionia; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Digynin, 
—Generic Character. perianth five-leaved, 

small, prcmaneiit; leaflets ronndisli, concave, reflex, unequal 
in size anil situalion. CcraiJn: petuls five, roundish, con^ 
cave, narrower al the base, spreading, very large. Stamina: 
filamenia numerous, (about Ihtee hundred,} capillary, short; 
anthcr.u oblong, quadrangular, erect, four celled^ large. 
Pistil: gennioLi two, ovatCj erect, tomeutose ; styles none; 
stigmas compressed, oblong, blunt, coloured. Pericarp: 
capsules as many, ovate-oblong, spreading and reflex, tomen- 
tosc, one celled, one valved, opening longitudiDally inwards. 


Seeds: several, oval, shining, coloured^ fastened to the opeih 
iug suture* Observe, The most natural uumber of the gcr^ 
men seems to be two, but it varies much in the apec>ea» Wkd 
seldom amounts lo five. Essential C0abact£Bh. Gdixs 
five-leaved. Peiafs: five; styles none* .Capsnle: 
seeded*—The plants of tills genus are all extremely haidj^ 
and will grow in almost any soil and situation, on which 
count they are more valuable; for they wiU thrive under 
ihe shade of trees, aud will retain their beauty longer Ibeie, 
They are propagated by parting their roots, which mittti|dy 
very fast: ilie best season for transplanting Ihenit ia towanl 
the end of August, or the beginning of September; for if 
they be removed alter their shoots have shot out new fibm, 
lliey seldom fiower strong in the succeeding suntmer, In 
parting these roots, always take care to preserve a bud Upon 
the crown of each offset, otherwise they will come to nothing; 
nor should you divide the roots two small, especiallj if you 
have re^rd to their blowing the following year; tor when 
their oft'sets are weak, they frequently do not flower io the 
succeeding suiinner, or at least produce hot one flower upon 
each root: however, you may divide them as small yon 
please, wherever you would muiripiy them in quantities, pro¬ 
vided there be a bud lo eacli offset; but then they should bo 
planted iu a nurserydn*d for a season or two, to acqmtc 
strength, befure Ihcv arc placed in the flower-garden* .The 
single sorts may be generally propagated from seeds, which 
they ijenerally produce in large quantities, vrlierever ihe 
flowers are allowed to remain. The seeds should be sown 
in Ihe auUimn, soon afier they are ri]>e, upon a bed of light 
fresh earth, covering them over about half an inch thick 
ivdJi ilie same light earrii. In the following spring tbc pUfltS 
will come up, when they should be carel^ully cleared from 
weeds, and in very dry weal her refreshed with water, which 
will greatly forward their growth: in this bed they should 
remain two yt-ars, before they are transplanted; obsemog 
in autumn, when the l^^aves are decayed, to spread some fresh 
rich earih over the beds, about an inch thick^ and constantly 
to keep ihem clear from wi-eds. When you transplant thein, 
which should he dojic in September, dig some beds of fmh 
light earth, reniovuig all the roots of the weeds; then set the 
plants therein, six inches asunifer, and about three jnchea 
deep. In these beds tliey may remain until they flower, after 
which they may be trausplatired where you design they 
should grow-* It is very probable there may be some varieties 
obiained from the seeds of the'»e plants, as is comtnoTi io most 
olhcr flowers: so that liiosc which produce beautiful. flowera 
may be placed in the flower-garden; but such as continue 
single, or ill-coloured, may be planted in beds, to propagate 
for nie<licinal use* All the sorts with double flowers are pre¬ 
served in gardens, for their beauty, and add greatly to tlie 
variety, when inlermixed with other large-growing plants in 
Ihe borders; they are also highly oruamenUl in nower-pots 

placed in rooms*-The species are, 

1. Pmornia Albifioni; iVhite-Jlowered Pceony^ Leaves ter- 
nate; leaflets lobed, shining; germina in threes, smooth; 
root brown, composed of a few cylindrical or rusifom tubers, 
a sfian in length, united at top, the flesh white, with little 
lasLc ; stem from a radical leafless sheath, two feel high, the 
thickness of a reed, slemler, round, with scarcely conspicuous 
grooves, descending from each petiole down both sides, 
green tinged with red, naked at bottom. The whole plant 
is very smooth, and shining* It differs remarkably from the 
Common Paeony: 1* in having ihe stem more slender, 

rounder, scarcely grooved, more rigid; 2* in having the 
leaves larger, biteinate, with broader smootber leaflets, 
shining very much on both surfaces, undivided, with the 
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ffitu scsTceJy promiuent underueatJi; whereas in that (he 
torn are aubtriquinate, or triternate, with 1 be primary leaflets 
bifid, the lateral ones frequently accompanied by a smaller 
iceessary IcaQet; 3. in having the doral leaf more remote; 
4. io the colour of the dower, and especially the pleasant 
imiJ, like that of Narcissus; in the smoothness of the 
gemijca; and, 6. in having both root and herb more insipid; 
it also flowers taler. This plant is well known among the 
Dtarmns end Mongols, on account of the root, which they 
boil in their broth, and the seeds, which they grind and put 
into their tea; they cal J the plant, I}&cfiinfi; tlie Russians 
call i^ Margin koren Native of Siberia, 

Pteonia Officinalis; Common P€con^* Leavesdoubly- 
pimiate, siibJobed; leaflets oblong, veined underneath. The 
roots of the Common, or Female Poeoiiy, are composed of 
several -roundish thick knobs, or tubers, which hang below 
each other,""fastened wilb strings i the stalks are green, about 
two feet aud a half high; the leaves are composed of several 
unequal lobes, which are variously cut into many segments: 
they are of a paler green than those of the Male Pieouy, arnl 
are hatry on I heir under side; the flowers are smaller, and of 
a deeper purple colour. The roots of (be Male Pajony are 
composed of several oblong knobs, hanging by strings fasCciicd 
to the main head ; stems the same height wilb tJie preceding, 
they are terminated by large single flowers, composed of five 
or six large roundish red petals; the flowers of both sorts 
appear in May, and the seeds ripen in autumn. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that the old names of mdie and /emale 
have no reference to the sexes of the flowers, which in both 
are bermapbrodites. That called the Mvtie Fa:ony, is cbleily 
ooldvated for the roots, which are justly celebrated for (heir 
beoeficiaE eflfects as a medicine, in disorders of the (icad and 
aerves. The best method of adminiatering lliein is in powder, 
of which twelve grains is a sufficient dose: this, if persevered 
in for some time, will greatly alleviate nervous complaints, 
head-achs, and convulsions. It soon cures t)»at disagtceable 
complaiDt, the night-mare^ and is recommendefl for obstruc¬ 
tions of the liver, and for complaints arising from such 
obstruction; an infusion of the root is also prescribed for 
obstructed menstruation, and for hysteric and nervous com¬ 
plaints^ particularly the falling sickness. The Mate Pseony 
varies with pale, and white flowers, and with larger lobes to 
the leaves. There arc also several varieties of the Female 
Paeony, with double flowers, differing in size and colour*— 
The fojlowingvarieties are worth noticing, 1. Foreign Pwony, 
with a deep red flower: the roots are composed of roundish 
knobs, like those of the Female Pacony; tlic leavers also are 
the rame, but of a thicker substance; ilic stalks do not rise 
■0 high; and the flowers, which appear later, Imve a grc^iter 
nutuber of petals.. Native of the Levant. Tlie largo double 
Purple Paeony, is probably a variety of tins* 2, Hairy Piuony, 
or Female Pteony, with a larger double red flower, lias ali^o 
roots like the common Female Pa;ony; but the stalks are 
taller, and of a purplish colour ; the leaves are much longer, 
with spear-shaped entire lobes; the flowers are large, and 
of « deep red colour* 3. Paeony of Portugal, it bears a 
single sweet flower; the roots are not composed of roundlsb 
tabers, but consist of two or three long, tapered, forked fangs, 
like fingers; the stalk rises little more than a fo<»t high, aiul 
is terminated by a single flower, which is of a bngbt rc<l 
colour, smaller than the preceding, and of an agreeable sweet 
kcdI.—I t is a native of Portugal, and requires a lighter soil, 
and warmer sitaation, than the others* The flowers, Ihouyb 
single, are very sweet, and that renders it deserving of a place 
in every good garden* 

3. Pseonia Lacmiata; JaggeU-leavtd Pteony, Leuves 
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biternate; leaflets acutely laciniaie; germina smooth; root 
tuberous, difform, very large, descending by cylindrical pro¬ 
cesses, a span in length, yellowish without, white within, 
both fresh and dry Ijaying a very strong smell and lasle of 
bitter almonds or peach kernels; root-leaves none, but red 
awtiless sheaths ; flower nodding a lillle ; tike caliv has three 
lanceolate leaflets, equal to the corolla In length, pvirple at 
the base, leafless and reflex at the end, and the three inner 
leaflets ovate-acuminute and concave; corolla handsome, 
spreading a little, deep rose-coloured, with a slightly virose 
smell, six-petalled, in gardens frequently seven-pelahed ; 
petals oblojig, oval, 'ivaved, lender, the outer larger, the 
inner narrower.—Native of Siberia. In the gardens at 
Petersburg it flowers sooner tlian llie other species, namely, 
about the end of May. The root dried is used by the Mon¬ 
gols and some Tartars, as sauce'for their meal; and Roetclier, 
an army surgeon, found it to be useful in intermittent fevers. 
It grows principally in mountainous woods. 

4. Paeonia Ilybrida; Mute P^oni/^ Leaves ternate, mul¬ 
tifid; segments linear; germina three, pubesecut. This has 
nearly the stature of (be last, and is luiicli taller than the 
next; stem about a linger's thickness, obscurely channelled. 
This ]>lant is supposed (o have originated in the botanic 
garden at Petersburg from the seeds of the fifth species, sow^n 
in the same bed witlilhat of the third species: it is conjectured 
to be a mule between them, since it has never produced ripe 
seeds. Il occurs of a much smaller size in some parts of Siberia, 

5* Picoiiiii Teitnifolia; Sltuder-ieavcd P^ouy. Leaflets 
linear, many-parted; genniria two, tomciitose; root creeping, 
pultLLig forth tuberous fibres, with tubercles the size of H 
hazehnul, white, fleshy, of a bitterish taste; sleins scarcely 
a foot high, and coniinonly single, but iu the garden eighteen 
inches higli, and producing several from the same root; 
root-leaves none; the upper leaves simply inullifid ; flovver 
sessile at the uppermost leaf, subglobular, accompanied by 
two leaflets, one mullifid, the other simple, botli dilated at 
the base.—Native of the Ukraine. 

Pamitil Lady Pea. Sec Laihyrns* 

Palaeia; a genus of the class MouadelpJiia, order Poly- 
andria,— Gen EHic Chakacter. Calix: periamb onc- 
leafed, half five-cleft, permanent; corolla petals five, round¬ 
ish, inserted into the buse of tlie tube of the stamina. Sla~ 
mma: filamenta very iuany, united below into a labe, in the 
top of the tube free; autlierae roundish. PUtU: getmen 
globular; style many-cleft at top, short; stigmas capitate. 
Pericarp 1 capsule roundisli, many-cehed ; cells not opening, 
placed in a ball on the elevated central receptacle. Seeds: 
solitary, roundish, angular. Essential CtiAUAcrER. 
CqUjc: half live-cleft; style inany cleft; caj>5uie many-celled; 
cells in a ball on the raised central receptacle.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1. Palavia Malvjfolia. Willi aiuooth cordate leaves, either 
obtusely and deeply crenated, or lobed. Tliis is an annual 
plant, with red, declinate, very branchy stems, scarcely n 
palm long; leaves aul>lobate, smooth, alternate, wUh foot¬ 
stalks almost I heir own length ; stipules small, hlackisli. 
lanceolate, and hispid ; flowers on long simple pe^luneles, 
which are red, au<i shorter than the leaves; corolla rose- 
coloured.—It is a native of sandy places near Lima in Peru, 
where Doinhcy fouiid it flowering in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. 

2. Palavia jMoschala* With tomentose, cordate, and 
ovate-crenated leaves; stem upright, branchy, and two feet 
higii ; leaves somewhat wrinkled, cordate-ovate, snblobnte, 
or obtusely and widely crenated; they slaiid alternate; flow¬ 
ers large, and of a yellowish purple. The whole pluot is 
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downy, and^ has a musky smell*—Observed near Lima in 
Peru, 

Patta$iai a genus of tl;eelas4 Syngcnesia^ order Polyganiia 
Frustranta*—G kn eric Char ACTEit* Caiix: com man, im¬ 
bricate, many-lraved, permanent; leaflets lanceolate, rather 
acute, flailish, spreading; tJie interior ones longer. Corolla: 
compound, tadialo; corollules hermaphrodite, in ihe elon¬ 
gated disk uumeroiis; tcuiales about Uu iu iJie ray: proper 
in the hermaphrodites Long, funnel-form; border Live-cleft; 
divisions lanced, revolufe; female strap-shaped, unequally 
bifld, trifld or quadriDd; divisions wide, reLie\. Stomiva: 
in (he bevtnaphrodilcs, fllanieiila five, capillary, very short; 
anther® cyliiidric, tubular, Live toothed. Pisfti; germen 
inferior, compressed, wedge-shaped, ciliated at the tip and 
sides; style liliform, the length of the stamina; stigma blLid, 
thiclush* In the females, germen as iu the hermaphrodites; 
style none; stigma none. P^ricat'p: none. Calix: un¬ 
changed- Seeds: in the hermaphrodites solitary, wedge- 
shaped, flat, compressed, two-horned, silky. In the females 
none. HeveptacU: convex, punctate, (uberculated, chaLTy ; 
chaffs concave, acute, shorter thau the flower. Essential 
Character. Receptack: Z)(nOT* ■ none* Seeds: 

vertical, flat; margin ciliated. Calix: imbricate*-The 

only known species is, 

1* Pallasia Halimifolia* This is a shrubby plant of about 
two feet liigti; the stem is round, downy, of iJlo thickness 
of a quilt, or more^ and branchy; the leaves are alternate, 
footstalked, obtuse, or a Irtlle acute, widely ovate, subiri- 
nervate, very entire, or else obscurely denticulated, downy 
on both sides, and whilish; footstalks lerminal, elongated, 
upright, round, villose, and subdivided. The ray of the 
corolla is of a deep yellow; the corollules of the disk yellow, 
and the anlherEe red.—Native of Lima in Peru, 

Palm-Tree* See Phoenix, 

Panax ; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Dioecia; 
or, according lo Swartz, of the class Pentandria, order Digy- 
nia.—GENERrc Character. Hermaphrodite Flowers: 
CaUx: umbel simple, equal, clustered; involucre many- 
leaved, awLshaped, very small, permanent; perianth proper, 
very small, five-toothed, permanent. Corolla: UJiiversel, 
uniform ; proper of five obloug, equal, recurved petals. 
Stamina: filainenta five, very short, caducous; anlhera; 
simple* Pistil: gerinen roundish, inferior; styles two, 
small, upright; stigmas simple. Pericarp: berry cordate, 
umbilicate, two celled. Seeds; solitary, cordate, acute, 
plano-convex. Mote Jlowers on a distinct plant* Calix: 
umbel simple, globular, with very tuany equal coloured rays; 
involucre composed of lanceolate sessile leaflets, tbe same 
number with the external rays; perianth turbinate, quite 
entire, coloured* Corolla; petals five, oblong, blunt, nar¬ 
row, reflex, placed oit the perianth. Slaminet: filameuta 
five, filiform, longer, inserted in the perianth; anther® sim¬ 
ple. Essential Character, Umbel* Corolla: five- 
pel ailed. Stamina: five. Hermaphrodite* Calix: fivedoolh- 
ed, superior; styles two* two-seeded* Male* Calix; 

entire*-The species are, 

1* Panax Quinquefolia; Ginseng. Leaves tern quinate; 
root fleshy, taper, as large as a man’s finger, jointed, and 
frequently divided into two branches, sending off many 
short slender fibres. The stalk rises nearly a foot and half 
higb, and is naked at the top, wliere it generally divides 
into three smaller footstalks, each sustaining a leaf composed 
of five spear-shaped leaflets, serrate, pale greec, and a Little 
hairy. The flowers grow on a slender peduncle just at the 
division of the petioles, and are formed info a small umbel 
al lop: ihey are of an herbaceous yellow colour, and appear 
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at the beginning of June* The berries are first gireetir bvl 
afterwards turn red, and incloee two bard aaeds, whieb ripen 
in the beginning of August.—This plant » a natiTe of CIlK 
nese Tartary, and alao of North America. It u vcnabiah 
dant in Canada in plain parts of tbe woods; is fond or fhadt, 
of a deep rich mould, and of land which is neitlm wet nor 
high* It flowers in May and June, and the berries at* im 
at the end of August. It is not common cveiy wber*, m 
in some parts it is not to be found for seveial milesit botia 
those spots where it grows It is always in great abuodasoe. 
When the French possessed Canada, they gatbeted grad 
quantities and sent it to France, whence it was ezporlM to 
China, and sold there to great advantage at tbe fintoatMl; 
but its price afterwards fell considerably, probably by <mr- 
stocking the Chinese, or because that shrewd raee of aotori- 
ous knaves could not tail to discover that the Amcricatt Gin¬ 
seng was inferior to their own. Tbe Canadian IndiiDs ooUacl 
the roots in the woods, and sell them to the merchanta,. who 
spread them on the floor to dry for two-months, or 
according to the season, turning them opce or twuie every 
day. Osbeck iaforms us, that tbe Chinese haag tbto Ame¬ 
rican roots over a boiling pot, that they may swea^ and diy 
them afterwards. They are said to dip their own rooti in 
a decoction of I be leaves of the plant* Others say^ that 
the Chinese, ader having washed tbe roots, soak them ip ■ 
decoction of rice or millet seed, and then expose them to 
the steam of the liquor, by which they acquire their firmaeia 
and clearness. The Chinese and Tartars agree id ascribing 
extraordinary virtues to this root, aud have long oOQsidcm 
it as a sovereign remedy in almost all diseases to which they 
are liable, having no confidence in any medictoe except in 
combination with Ginseng* Osbeek says, that he never 
looked into the apothecaries' shops, but they were alwaya 
selling Ginseng; that both poor people, and those of the 
highest rank, use it; and that they boil half an ounce id thor 
tea or soup every □lorniug, as a remedy for a consumption 
and other diseases. Jartoux relates, that the most eminent 
physicians in China have written volumes on the medicinal 
powers of this plant, asserting that it gives immediate relief 
ill extreme fatigue either of body or mind, that it diasolvca 
pftuitous huinours, and renders respiration easy, stieDgthetis 
tlie stomach, promotes appetUe, stops vomituigs^ removea 
hysterical hypochondriacah and all nervous afl^ctioDS, giving 
a vigorous tone of body even in extretne old age. Jartoux 
himself was so biassed by Eastern prejudice in favour of 
Ginseng, that he seems to give their extravagant accoonU 
of its effects full credit, and confirms them ih some measota 
from his own experience. The French in Canada uae tliia 
root for curing the asthma, as a stomachic, and to promote 
fertility in women. European physicians assert, that we have 
no proofs of the eflicucy of Ginseng, and that from its icn- 
sible qualities it seems to possess very little power as a medU 
cine. Dr* Cullen says, " We ate told that the CbWse oon^ 
sider Ginseng as a powerful aphrodisiac; but I have long 
neglected the authority of popular opinioofl, and thia ia one 
Instance that has confirmed my judgment* I have kiioWD a 
genifenmn a little advanced in life, who chewed a quanlitv 
of this root every day for several years, hut who a^know^ 
ledged that he never found that it in any way improved bis 
faculties."' These observations of the above celebrated phy¬ 
sician are however no proof that, after all due aHowanc«8 ai* 
made for popular prejudices. Ginseng may not be a good 
medicine for many disorders in the country where it caturelly 
grows* It is coniuiDnly used in decoction, a drachm of the 
root being long boiled in a sufficient quantity of waW for 
one dose. Lewis tells us, that a drachm of tbe Ginseng 
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root may be sliced and boiled in a quarter of a pint of water 
to about two ounces; then u little sugar being added, it may 
be dnnk as soon as tt becomes sufficiently cool. The dose 
must be repeated morning and evening; but the second dose 
may be prepared from the same portion of root as was used 
atfint^ for it will always admit of being twice boiled* The 
dried root of Ginseng imported into England, Is scarcely I he 
thicknessof the little finger, about three or four inches long, 
fieqiiently forked, transversely wrinkled, of a horny texture^ 
both within and without of a yellowish white colour* To the 
taste it discovers a mucilaginous sweetness, approaching lo 
that of liquorice, accompanied with some degree of bitter- 
nett, and a alight aromatic warmth, with little or no smell* 
It if lar tweeter, and of a more grateful smelt, than the leiives 
ofFentid, to which some have compared it; and it al^o dif-^ 
fen Temarkably froin those roots, iu the nature and pharma¬ 
ceutic properties of its active principles; ibe sweet matter of 
the Gmaeng being preserved entire in the watery as well as 
spiritooue extract, whereas that of Fennel roots is de¬ 
stroyed or dissipated in the inspissation of the watery lincture. 
The slight aromatic impregnation of the Ginseng is likew ise 
ta good measure retained in the watery extract, and perfectly 
in the spirituous. Father Loureiro doubts whether the Ame¬ 
rican Ginseng be the same with the precious Ginsem of the 
Chinese, the latter being the dearest in China itself; so that 
if our physicians Eiave only used the sort that is imported 
from Canada, they have not yet made a lair trial of the Gin¬ 
seng to which the eastern nations allribute so many virtues* 
The American species has been introduced into the English 
gardens, where it has been planted in a shady situation and 
a light soil, and the plants have thriven and produced flow¬ 
ers, and ripened their seeds annually, but not one of ijiese 
seeds have grown. They have been sown several years soon 
after they were ripe, without any success: the seed obtained 
from America has also been sown in various situations, but 
still without producing a single plant; and by the accounts 
sent from China, it appears that the same results have fal¬ 
lowed the planting of them there: u)l which tends to prove 
that there is a necessity for the hermaphrodite plants to have 
some male plants near them, to render the seeds prolifle; 
for all those plants from which seeds have been saved, had 
hermaphrodite flowers; and though the seeds seemed to 
ripen perfectly, yet as they did uol grow after lying undis¬ 
turbed ID the ground for three years, proves the absence of 
male flowers to have been the cause of their infertility* Kalm 
says, that the American Ginseng bears transplanting very 
well, and will soon thrive in its new ground ; and adds, that 
he was informed that the seeds lie one or two years in the 
ground before they appear* 

2. Fan&x Atteuuata. Leaves ternate, or quinate; leaflets 
ovate, attenuated, crenate; trunk arborescent. This is a 
smalt tree, with round, smooth, unarmed branches: common 
petioles round, smooth, longer than the leaves, a foot long, 
sheathing at the base; sheaths haif-embracing, within the 
bale of the petiole, above free and acuminate; flowers her¬ 
maphrodite, all fertile; seeds solitary*—Native of the West 
Indies, in Guadaloupe and St* ChristopheA* 

3. Panax Trifolia; Three*(ear^d Panax^ Leaver ternate; 
stem single, not more than live inches high, dividing into 
three footstalks, each sustaining a trifoliate leaf, with the 
leaflets longer, narrower, and more deeply iadented on their 
edges, than iu the first species*-^Native of North Ame¬ 
rica, 

4. Panax Aculeata; Prickly Panax* Leaves ternate, the 
uppermost neat the flowers crowded and simple; petioles 
and branchlets prickly; stem shrubbv* This is a shrub, 
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wltU a recurved prickle at the base, and at the tip of (he 
petioles.—Native of China* 

5. Panax Spinosa; T’Aorjiy Leaves quinate, alter¬ 

nate; spines solitary, below the branches: umbels lateraL 
The shoots consist of three or four loaves without a branchlct, 
and among these leaves is a filiform peduncle, with a simple 
umbel, and small while flowers—Native of Japan* 

U* Panax Arboroa; Tree Panax, Leaves septenale, (ac¬ 
cording to Forster, quinale-obovate, sorrale, toolJied;) urabels 
compound; umbel large, with elongated rays; leaflets seven, 
of different sizes, oblong, serrate, very smooth, shining.— 
Native of New Zealand, 

7* Panax Chrysophylla: GoMen-lftiVcd Panax. Leaves in 
sevens and nines; leaflets lanceolate, qtiite entire, lumentosc 
undeineatik; umbels paiiicled. This is a lofty tree, with 
brancht'S ttie thickness of a tliomb at lop; wtiicii, togellker 
with the leaves underneath, the yuuuger petioles, the branches 
of the panicle, the caiices, and peials, on the outside, are 
all covered with a fine golden cottony down; flowers small* 
— Found iu Guiana, and the island of Trinidad* 

8* Paiiax Fruticosa; Sh'ubby Pa7tax^ Leaves superde¬ 
compound; tooth cibate ; stem shrubby* This is an upright 
shrub, six feet high, with a thick, juicy, unarmed stem, and 
oblique branches; flowers red and greeji, terminating iti a 
difl'used panicle, ending in umbels, on a long, purple, striated 
peduncle* This plant is cultivated in China and Cochin- 
china, where the root and leaves are used in medicine. 
The plant has a strong smdl, and penetrating lasle, U is 
reputed to he dturelio, and lo be beneficial in the dropsy, 
dysLiry, and gonorrhoea. 

0* Panax Simplex; Siniple-kaved Panax* Leaves alter¬ 
nate, lanceolale, serrate; umbels compound.—Native of New 
Zealand* 

Pancralimti; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Mo- 
nogynia. — GtN eric CHARACTER* Caiix: apaihe oblong, 
obtuse, compressed, opeuing on the flat side, shrivelling* 
Corolla: petals six, lanceolate, flat, inserted into the tube 
of the nectary on the outside above the base; nectary one- 
leafed, cylindric, funnebform, coloured at top, with tlie 
mouth spreading and twelve-cleft* Stamina: fiSameula six, 
awl-shaped, inserted into the tips of the neeJary* and longer 
(lian them; auther® oblong, incumbent. Pistil: gennen 
bluntly three-cornered, inferior; style filiform, longer than 
the stamina; stigma blunt* Pericarp: capsule roundish, 
three-sided, thrce-celled, three-vatved. Seeds: several, glo¬ 
bular, Essential CifARACTER, Petals: Nectary: 

twelve-cleft* Stamina: placed on the nectary,*—The spe¬ 
cies are, 

1. Pancratium Zeylanicum; Ceylonese Pancratium. Spallie 
one-flowered; petals reflex; root rather larger, bulbous; 
leaves tong and narrow, of a grayish colour, and pretty tliick, 
standing upright. The stalk rises among them a foot and 
half high, naked, sustaining one flower at (he top. The 
flower has a very agreeable scent, but is only of short duration* 
Native of Ceylon.—This, together with the other East and 
West Indian sorts, are too tender to thrive in England, 
except in a good stove* If the pots be plunged into the 
bark'bed, they will thrive and flower well* In the dry-stove 
ibeir flowers will not be so strong, nor will they appear 
oftener than once a year; whereas in the tan-bed they will 
often flower two or three times* They are propagated by 
offsets from the roots, or by the bulbs which succeed the 
flowers* If the latter be planted in small pots filled with 
light earth from a kitchen garden, and plunged into a mode¬ 
rate bobbed, they will soon put out roots and leaves, and 
with care will become blowing roots in one year; if these 
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are kepi conslanlly iii the tan-bed, they will put out offsets 
from the rools, and thrive as well as iu their native countries. 

2. PaDcratium Mexicana; Meo^ican Panc^^atwn. Spatlie i 
IwC'flowered; stem or scape a long span in height, round, 
forked towards I lie top, or dividing into two peduncles, with 
two oblong, tender, membranaceous, greenish leaflets, and 
terminated each with a white flower, divided to the very 
base into sis narrow segments.—Native of Mexico. 

3. Pancratium Caribasum; Caribbean Pancratium. Spathc 
many flow^ered; leaves lanceolate; segments of the corolla 
linear, and longer than the tube. The stalk rises about a foot 
high, then divides like a fork into small footstalks or rather 
tubes, which are narrow, green, and at first eacompassed by 
a thin spatbe, w'bicli withers, and opens to give way to the 
flowers, which are white and scentless. Dr. Browne says* il 
grows wild in most parts of Jauraicu, and the other sugar . 
ulands, with large leaves and numerous flowers, seldom 
rising above sixteen or eighteen inches in height. Dr. Hous¬ 
ton n imported some of the roots from Vera CruiE.—Native 
of the West Indies. 

4. Paucralium Maritimum; Sta Pancratium, Spathe 
niany-fiowered; petals flat; leaves tongue-shaped; root large, 
bulbous, coatedj of an obtong form, covered with a dark 
skin; the leaves are shaped like a tongue; they are more 
than a foot long, and one inch broad, of a deep green* six 
or seven of them rising logetJier from the aauie root, encom¬ 
passed at bollom with a sheath; bclw^ecn these arises the 
stalk, wliieh is a foot and tialJ'long, naked, sustaining at the 
top six or eiglit white flowers, inclosed in a sheath, which 
wilhers, and opens on the side to make way for the flosvers 
to come out. — Native of the south of Europe, on the sea-coasts 
of Spain and Sicily. It jnust be planted in a very warm 
border, and screened from severe froit, otherwise it will uot 
live Ihrou^rh the winter in En^huid* 

o. Paucruliuni DeclinaLum. SpaUie many flowered ; scape 
compressed, ancipitai; segments of the corollas a little longer 
than the tube; leaves tongue-shaped; flowers sweet, white. 
Sessile^ almost half a foot in diameter.—It is cuitivated in 
the gaTciens at Martiuico : |>i obahly a native of Cayt^iiue. 

C. Pane ratio Eu Garnli uiauum ; Carolina Pancratium, 
Spathe tiiaiiy-flowered ; leaves linear; stamina the kugtli of 
the nectary. This has a roundish bulbous root, covered with 
a light brown skin, from which arise several dark green 
leaves about a foot long; among these comes out a thick 
stalk about nine inches high, sustaining six or seven white 
flow^ers, with very narrow petals, having large bell-slrdped 
neclaria or cups deeply iudejiled on .their brims: the sta¬ 
mina do not rise far above the nectar] nm.— Native of Jamaica 
and Carolina. 

7. Pimcratinm lllyricuii]. Spathc many-flowered; leaves 
ensifoi'En; stamina longer than the nectary. This 1ms a large 
bulb, covered witli a dark skin, seiuhtig out many thick 
strong libres, striking deep in Ihe ground; flowers white, 
six or seven in niiml>cr.—Native gf the south of Europe. 
It grows wild on the sandy coast of the isle of Ree near 
Tlochelle, according to^ Morison. 'rUis sort is Imrdy, ami 
will thrive through the winter in the full ground: in very 
severe seasons the surface should he covered wdth tanner's 
hark, sea-coal ashes, straw, nr pease haulm, 11 is propa¬ 
gated either by offsets from tlie roots, or from seeds. The 
offsets will flower very strong the second year, whereas iliose 
which are raised from seeds seldom flower in less than hv^e 
years. The roots iliuuld not be removcii ofteiier tJian every 
third year if they are expected to flower stronjsf. The best 
time to fransplaut them h in the beginning of October, soon 
after their leaves decay. Tliey should not be kept long out 


of the ground, for, as they do not lose their fibres every year, 
if they be dried it greatly weaheofi the roots. It loves a light 
sandy sod, and a sheltered situation; the roots should he 
planted nine inches or a foot asunder every way, and five 
inches deep in the ground!. If the plants be propagated by 
seeds, they should be sow^n iu pots fllled with light earth, 
soon after they are ripe; these pots should be placed under 
a hot-bed frame in wmter, but the glasses must be taken off' 
every day in mild weather. The young roots witl requires 
litrle protection in the winter, till they have obfainedstrength. 
See Narcissus, for further particulars of their mabaTOmeiiL 

0, Pancratium Littorale; Tall Pancratium^ €paiae maiiy* 
flowered ; leaves lanceolate, linear, bifariotis; of 

the corolla linear, shorter than the tube; necttu^ 
entire: scape two feet htpli, very much qoinpresiedi^lllllllch 
wide on one side, ancipital, shining, green with {jibj. 

bloom, axillary, erect, or sometimes decllmtig; 
some, spreading, sessile at tJie top of the. scope, fmilS'g an 
agreeable aromatic oclonr; bulb the same Ihe first 

species.—It is fomtd in abundance on the earndy ooast of the 
island Tierra Bomba near Carlhagena. 

&. Pancratium Vereciindum; Narcissus-leatfed 
tium, Spalhe iiiauy-flowered ; leaves linear; segments of 
the corolla lanceolate, shorter than the tube; the sinnsea of 
the segments of the nectary stamiDiferoua; scape erect, com¬ 
pressed, a fool high; flowers fragrant, on tbree-comered 
pedicels, scarcely half an inch long. They appear from 
June lo August.—Native of the East Indies. 

10. Pancratium Amboineiise ; Broad-traved Pancratium, 
Spalbe luany-flowcrcd : leaves ovate, nerved, petioied; bulb 
oblong, white, sending out several thick fit shy fibres, which 
strike downward; stalk thick, round, succulent, rising nearly 
two feet high, sustaining at the lop several w^hite flowers, 
sliaped like those of tile other sorts, but the petals are broader, 
the tube is shorter, and the slaniina are not so long as the 
petals. ^I'hcre is a tliin shealli, wdiich splits open longitadi- 
iially.—Native of Aiiiboyna. 

11. Pancralium Americannin ; White Leaves nearly 

a font and Imlf long* and liltJe more tlmji an inch broad, dark 
green, and liollowed in the middle^ like the keel of a boat; 
stalks nearly iw'o feet hi^h, thick, snccuknt, sustaiotug at the 
top eight or ten white flowers, shaped like those of MaritimtiiD, 
but of a purer white, and haviug a strong sweet odour, like 
that of Balsam of Peru; the flowers seEdom contiaue longer 
than three or four days, and in very hot weather not so long. 
— Native of ihe West India Islands. 

12. Pancratium Latrfolium. This is not often dUtmftiisfied 
from the preceding, though it differs from it in the leaves 

I Ijeing much larger and broader, for they are neaiiy two feet 
long, and more than ibree inches broad, end hollowed like 
the keel of a boat, as in the other; the flowers aUo ate largerp 
the petals longer, and the scent weaker. Il flowers through¬ 
out the year.—^Nati%'e of the West Indiee. 

13. Pancratium Uoialuin, Spathes oiultlflorous - leaves 
linear-lanceolate; nectaries hypocrateriforiii, tubiilose be- 
ncatli ; teetli six, stauiiniferous; intcrnteitiute ones iiioiso- 
dentate; stamin>^ as long again as the nectaxy.^Foutid on 
the sea-coast, from Virginia To Florida ; and flowers in July. 

Pandanus ; a genus of the class Dicecia, order Motiaudria. 
—Generic Ch.^RACTEH. Male, Caftjr .* spathes fllternate, 
sessile, serrate, spiny; spadix decompound, naked; perianth 
proper, none. Corofla: none* Stamina: fflamenta very many, 
solitary, placed sealteriugly on the outer rdmificatioiis of ibe 
spadix, very short; anlherfc oblong, acute, erect. Pemale, 
Cnlije: spaihes four, terminating, converging; spadix globU' 
lar, covered with numerous fruct iff cat ions, scarcely included; 
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periantb aotit* Cor^llii: none. Pistii: germiga numerous, 
Aggregate, sessile, five-cornered, convex at lop, smooth; 
style none; stigmas two, cordate, margiuedi Ptricavp: 
frnit snbglobnlar, large, comisting of nuaterous wedge- 
shaped drupes, convex at top, angular, farinaceous, one- 
seeded, Sted: solitary, oval, even in the cent re of the drupe. 
Essential Character. Calia!^ and Corolla ; none* Mah. 
Anthtro^: sessile, inserted into the ramifications of the spadix. 

Femuls. Stigmas: two. Fruit: compoand.-The only 

known species is, 

1. Fandaous Odotatissimus; Sweet-scented PandanuSt 
or Screw Ptsie* Trunk generally m the form of a very large 
spieadtog bush, though it may sometimes be found with a 
single and pretty erect trunk of leu feet lu heiglit, and a 
ronnd branching head. From the stems, or larger branches, 
issue large carrot-shaped blunt roots, descending (ill they 
come to the ground, and then dividing: the substance of the 
most solid is something like that of a cabbage stalk, and by 
age acquires a woody hardness on the outside; leaves con- 
fluent, stem-claspiug, closely imbricated in three spirdi row» 
round the extremities of the hranches, bowing, from three to 
five feet long, tapering to a very fine long triangular point, 
very smooth and glossy; margins and back armed with very 
fine sharp spines; those on the margins point forwar<l, tliose 
vf the back point sometimes one way and sometimes the 
other. The male flowers are in a large, pendulous, com- 
pound, leafy raceme, the leaves of which are while, linear^ 
oblong, pointed, and concave; in the axil of each there ts a 
single thyrse of simple small racemes, of long-pointed depend¬ 
ing anthers. Female flowers on diffi^i ent pbinis, termitiadug 
and solitary, having no oilier talix or cotolbi than the termi^ 
nation of the three rows of leaves, formiiiif lliiee imbricalcd 
ftscicles of white floral leaves, like iliose of the mate raceme^ 
which stand at equal distances lonnd the base of the young 
fruit; fruit compound, oval, from five to eight inches in 
diameter, and from six to ten in length, weighing from four 
to eight pounds, rough, of a rich orauge colour, composed of 
numerous wedge-shaped angular drupes; w^beii ripe, their 
large or exterior ends are detached from one another, and 
covered with a firm deeper orange-coloured skin ; apices fiat, 
consisting of as many angular, somewhat convex tubercles, as 
there are cells in the drupe, each crowned with the withered 
stigma internally; the exterior half of these drupes, next ihe 
apex, consist of dry spongy cavities, their lower part next 
the core, or common receptacle, is yellow, consisting of a 
rich looking yellow pulp, intermixed with strong fibres; here 
the aut IS lodged. This is compound, top-shaped, exceed¬ 
ingly hard, angular, containing as many cells as there are 
divisions on the apex of the drupe; each cell is perforated 
above and below. Native of the vrarmer parts of Asia: a!) 
•oils and situations seem in suit it equally well, and it flowers 
chiefly during the rainy season. It is cultivated for hedges, 
awl auawers well, except that it takes too much room; as it 
grovn readily from branches, it is rare to find the full grown 
ripe fruit. The lower pulpy part of the drupe is sometimes 
eaten by Hie natives, in times of scarcity and famine ; the 
tender white base of the leaves is also eaten raw or boiled, at 
luch meJancholy times; the taste of the pulpy part of the 
drupe is very disagreeable. The tender wliite leaves of the 
flowers, prina^ally those of the male, yield that most delight¬ 
ful fmgnince tor which they are so generally esteemed; and 
of all the perfumes, it is by far the richest and most powerful. 
The roofs are composed of tough fibres, which basket makers 
use to tie their work with; they are so soft and spongy, as 
to serve the natives for corks; ihe leaves also are comfiosed 
of longitudinal, tough, useful fibres. In the South Sea Islands, I 


either this, or some other species or variety, is used for 
making mats* In the Sandwich Islands these mats are hand¬ 
somely worked in a variety of patterns, and stained of dif¬ 
ferent colours. The blanches being of a soft, spongy, juicy 
nature, cattle will eat them when cut into small pieces. 
Forster says, that; in Otaheite the fruit is called £-Fara, or 
IVharro, and the male flowers Hinanno ; that it is food of 
sandy coasis, and is found on almost all the islands of the 
Southern Ocean, withiu tbe tropics, even on those which are 
occasionally inuudated ; that it resembles the Ananas in the 
fruit and leaves, and may be connected with the Palms with 
more propriety than Stratiofes and Falioneria: that it is 
cultivated in Arabia and Ceylon, on account of thefragrancy 
of the male flowers; that the women in India, especially on 
the islands, powder their hair with the dust of tbe antherse, 
which TS very fragrant, and that they lay up the floral leaves 
i and bunches of flowers among their clothes; that in Ternate 
they dress the flowers before they open, as sauce for flesh 
and fish ; that in Banda, they lay the leaves on wounds; that 
in India the fruit is eaten by efephanls, in Otaheite and the 
neighbouring islands by children, and when bread-fruit is 
scarce even by grown persons; and that it has a flue aromatic 
scent like ihe Strawberry or the Pitie Apple, a taste at first 
sweeljsfi, butafferwards ustriugent and austere. Mitgalie^ is 
the Telinga name of tJie male plant; and Gka^zatigre, that of 
the female. Caldera, is the name iheyare kiio'ivn by, among 
Europeans, on the coast of Coromandel. It is found also in 
Clirtia and Cochin china. 

Panicum; a genus of ihe Triandria, order Digynia*. 
—Generic Character, Calix ; glume two-flowered, 
Iw o-valved; valves subovate, nerved : the ouler valve a little 
low er, very small; one fiord bennaphrodite, the other neuter, 
or male. Corolla: liermaphrodile ; glume two valved ; the 
outer valve (in the bosom of the smaller culiciue valve,) flat- 
libh, nerved; the inner membrauaceous, flat, with ihe edges 
belli in, often small, or very small; nectary twodeaved, very 
small, gibbous: in Ihe neuter florets none. SlaTnina: flla- 
nieuta lliree, capillary; anthcrae oblong: the neuter florets 
have no staniina. FiVi7; fn the hermapliiodiie&; germen 
roundish; styles two, capillary; stigmas feathered: iu the 
neuters none. Pericarp: none: corolla adJiercs to the seed 
without opening. Seed: one, covered, roundish, flattisli on 
one side* Olfserve. NeglecUog the iiiuer valve of the neuter 
floret, the outer seems to belong lo tbe calix; hence, three 
calicine valves are commonly reckoned by botanists, among 
which the third is very small. Essential Character. 
Cafix: two valved, the third valve very small.’—Most of these 
are natives of warm climates, where some are used by the 
inhabitants to make bread* These grow very large, and 
require a good summer, otherwise I hey vf\[\ not ripen in this 
country. The seeds slioiild be sown at tlie latter end of 
March or the beginning of April, on a moderate hot-bed; and 
the plants should be planted out, when grown to a proper^ 
she, upon a bed of light rich earth, in a warm situation. 
They should be planted in rows, about three feet asunder^ 
and the plants must be kept clean from weeds. When the 
pfanU are grown pretty tali, they should be supported by 
stakes, otherwise the winds will break them down; and when 
tbe com begins to ripen, the birds must be kept from it, other* 
wise they will soon destroy it*——The species are, 

* Spiked. 

1* PanLcum Polystachyon; Man^ spiked Panic Grass* 
Spikes round; involucrela one-flowered, in bundles, and 
bristly; culms erect, branched at top; leaves hairy at lop, 
almost opposite: biennial,—Native of the East Indies^ and 
Cochin ciitna. 
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2. Panicum Sericeum; Silky Panic Grass, Spike round; 
iuvolucres bristle-shaped, villose, one flowered, the leailh 
of the flowers; leaves flat.—This is an aontial grass, native 
of the West Indies. It flowers from June to September. 

3. Panicum Verticil latum; Rough Panic Grass^ Spike' 
whorled ; racemeJels in fours; involucrets one-flowered, two- 
bristled; culms diffused.—Native of Europe, the Levant, 
and Japan. In England, Mr.. Ra^ describes it as having 
been found between Putney and Rochampton, and beyond 
the neat houses by the Thames'side. Mr. Curtis found it 
sparingly in the gardeners' ground in Battersea Held, with 
the sixth species, and flowering at the same time. Scbeucli- 
zer remarks, that it is a troublesome weed in tbe gardens near 
Paris. There are (wo varieties, cue larger and one smaller. 

4. Panicum Helvorum; Pah-red Panic Grass. Spike 
round; iiivolucreis one-flowered, in bundles, and bristly; 
seeds nerved. This is an annual grass, bearing a great 
resemblance to the uext species^ hut in reality ditft-reiit; culm 
six feel high, branched ; barren branches shorter; peduncles 
scarcely streaked at the lip.—Native of the East Indies. 

5. Panicum Glaucum; Oiancous Panic Grass* Spike 
round ; involucrets two-flowered, in bundles, and hairy; seeds 
waved and wTinklcd; root flbrous, annual; culms a foot 
high, erect, leafy, having four knots, grooved at the lop, 
even. It flowers in June aud July.—Native of the East 
Judies, Aiueilea, and several parts of Europe, as Italy, the 
south of Trance, Germany, and Switzerland. 

tb Panicum Virtde; Green Panic Grass. Spike round; 
invotucrets two-flowered, in bundles, and hairy; seeds 
nerved. Mr. Curlis remarks, that this species, to correspond 
with its trivial name, should be always green, but that its 
foliage is often red, and its spikes reddish-brown; and that 
(he third species is the contrary, but the spike will always 
disliiiguish them; root annual; culms from a foot toeigliteen 
inches in height, oblique, leafy, having three knots, streaked 
at top, rugged. Sparrows are very fond of the seeds of this 
plant, and indeed of the seeds of all the genus; so that when 
cultivated in a garden, they require to be protected from 
them. It flowers in July and August, and is au annual 
grass of no use in cultivation.—Naiive of Germany, Carniola, 
and England. With us it is not common, though the most 
so of all (he genus. It has been found in Baltersea fields, 
near London; by Martha's Chapel near Guildford, in Surry; 
and in the gravel pits by Chippenham park, Cambridgeshire, 
and in the corn-flelds adjoining. 

7. Panicum Germanicum; Germatt Panic Grass. Spike 
compound, close; spikelels glomerate; jiivolucrets bristle- 
shaped, longer (ban tlie flower; rachis hirsute. This has been 
confounded with the next species; from which it is distinct, in 
having the spike not interrupted at the base, sjiialter*aud ovale, 
ID the height of the culm, in the sborlness of the involucrets, 
and in having the rachis hirsute. It is annual, and perishes 
soon after the seeds are ripe, TJiere are three varieties of it, 
with yellow, while, and purple grains. It has been formerly 
cultivated for bread in some of the norlheni countries, but is 
not so much esteemed as the next species; but nevertheless 
as it will ripen belter in a cold climate, it is generally cul¬ 
tivated where a better sort of grain will not succeed; yet 
neither of them are reckoned to afford so good nourishment 
as Millet.—Native of the southern parts of Europe. The 
Seeds of this and of the following species may be sown in the 
spring, at the same time as Barley is sown, and may be 
managed exactly in the same way; but they should not be 
sown too thick, for the seeds are very small, and the plants 
grow stronger, and therefore require more room. This spe¬ 
cies does not grow above three feet high, unless it be sown 


on very rich land, in which it wDJ rise to four feet; but the 
leaves and stems are very large, and require to stand four 
or live inches apart, otherwise they will grow up weak, and 
come to 111 lie. These large-growing corns should be sown 
in drills, at about eighteen inches apart, so that the ground 
may be hoed between (be rows, to keep them clear from 
weeds; and the stirring of the grouud will greatly improre 
the corn, which will ripen in August, when it may be oat 
down and dried, and should be housed. 

3. Pauicum Italicum; Italian Panic Gra$t* Spike pom*- 
pound, with the base interrupted, nodtliag; spikdeta gle- 
nieratc; invoLucrets bristle-shaped, much longer than the 
flower; rachis tomentose; culm annual, a foot and half 
high, round, tliirkisb, upright, quite simple. It derives i(t 
trivia] name from being frequently cultivated io Italy and 
other warm countries. It flowers in July and AugusL— 
Native of the East and West Indies and Cochin^chiaa., Thii 
grows to a much larger size than the preceding species, and 
produces much larger spikes; so that it should be allowed 
more room to grow, otherwise it will come to little* See the 
preceding species, 

9. Panicum Setosum ; Bristly Panic Grass, Spike com- 
pouud; spikelets panicle-fascicled; bristles mixed with the 
florets, and very long; peduncles almost smooth; height 
from two to four feet; culm simple, erect, round, ftunooih, 
leafy ; leaves lialf a foot long, lanceolate, flat, entire, pubes¬ 
cent; shcalhs embracing the culm, villose at the Deck; pedi^ 
eels very sha^t, smooth; ruchis flexuose, bristly, 

10. Panicum Lanceolaturn; Spear^ieaved Panic Groit* 
Spikes alternate; outer valve of the calices clliate and awtied; 
leaves lanceolate; culms simple, decumbent, leafy, rooting^ 
long.—Native of the East Indies, 

11. Panicum Stagni ; Pond Panic Grass, Spikes 
alteniale, ciiiected one w'ay ; calices two-flowered, awned, 
hispid; culms erect, three feet high, leafy; Leaves linear^ 
flat, even, rough at the edge, with the mouths of the sheaths 
hairy; gvrmtu roundii^h-ovate, compressed,— Native of ponds 
in the l^t Indies. 

12. Fauicuni Crus CorvI; Crow-foot Panic Grass, Spikes 
alCernalc, directed out; way; spikelets subdivided; gluoies 
sametimes avvned, hispid; rachis three-cornered; culm ao*- 
nital, two feet high. subertcC, manifold, joiuted, leafy. 
Though Loureiro describes it under llie name of Crus Cmrvi, 
he observes that it is intermediate between (hat and Crus 
Gain, apd diffcreui from both. It flowers in July and AugusL 
— Native of the East Indies, Cochiu-china, and Japan. 

. 13. Panicum Crus G alii; Thick-spiked Cock's foot Panic 
Grass. Spikes alternate and conjugate; spikelets stibdL 
vided; glumes a^vned, hispid; rachis five-coruered; loot 
annual; culms several, from one to two feet in height^ thtekt 
at first procumbent or oblique, but finally almost upright; 
flowering branches leafy, naked at top, even; joints tliick- 
ened, cylindrical, dusky. The third petal of the corolla meio* 
branaccous, flat, acuminate, between the flat valve of the 
calix and the inner valve of the corolla* The seeds beir^ 
large, and produced in plenty, are much esteemed by the 
small birds.—Native of Virginia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and several parts of Europe, as Sweden, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, the south of France, and England, It was fouud iu a 
garden between Deptford and Greenwich; with a smooth 
spike, in a lane ucar llie neat house {gardens; with an awned 
sptkf', by Hie rivulet side near Petersfield, Hampshire; also 
□ear Martha's Chapel in the neiglil>ourhi>od of QuUdford^ 
Surry; in a coppice near Purfleet; and in Battersea field.. 

14. Panicum Setigernm; Bristle 'bearing Punic Grau* 
Spikes remote; florets directed ope way; teeth of the lacbis 
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brisUe-t>eaTitig; culms filiform, braticbed, Irafy; leaves iwo 
iDcbes long, subcordate at the base, with the edges of the 
sbealhfl cilSite.—Native of China, 

1$. Panicqm Cotonuia; Ptirpie Panic Grass. Spikes 
alternate^ directed one way, awnless, ovate, rugged \ rachi^j 
roundish; root annual; culms a span high, round, ascending; 
leaves even, often ferruginous-spotted, purple at the throat, 
without a iigule. It flowers in July and August.—Native of 
the East Indies. 

16t PauicuHi FUUans; J7oo/tfi^ Panic Grass. Spikes 
alteniAte, sessile, directed one way, the tldrd caliciue valve 
miDUte; culm compressed, leafy; leaves linear It is a very 
beaqtifiil,. auiooth^ even grass; flowers directed one way, 
alternate, sessile, imbricate.—Native of the Ea^^t Indies, 
Aralua, and Madagascar. 

17. Paoicuoa Brizoides; Briza-Iike Panic Gra^s. Spikes 
alteroale, mssiJc, directed one way; two of tlie calicine 
valves much shorter than the corolla, and rettise, the third 
the same length with the corolla; culms decuiul»eiit at tlie 
base, compressed, with purple juints ; leaves at the Joints of 
the eulnit first single, but afterwards several within the same 
sheath, linear, even; corolla cartilaginous, with the valves 
flat and very smooUt, one margin eiubracing; stigmas pale 
rose colour*—Native of the East Indies. 

18. Paoicuia Flavidum; Ycllotcish Panic Grass. Ouhn 
leafy; apikdeta remote, sessile, pressed close, directed one 
way, few-flowered. This is an upright grass, from two incfies 
lo half a foot in height; root fibrous, the fibres undivided ; 
flowers globular, alternate, directed one way, yellow, with 
green nerves. All the glumes of the call a violef-coloured at 
the tip.—Native of Ceylon. 

19. Panicum DImtdiatum; Half-spiked Panic Grass. 
Spike halved, and directed one way ; spikelcts five flowered, 
alternately pressed to the hollowed rachis; culm ten ftel 
high, very finely striated, ascending.—Native of the East 
Mies. 

20^ Panicum Burmanm; IVave-lcavfd Panic Grass. Spikes 
mostly four, remote, directed one way, simple, the two outer 
glumes of Lhe flowers awjted: culm decumbent, hrauched, 
yiMote, and rooting at the base; leaves lanceolate, with hairs 
Ihiiily icaltered over them; the sheaths villose at the edge; 
flofcti attemate, commouly abortive; corolla snow white, 
very imooth.—Native of the East ladies, and of llaly. 

21. Panicum Hirtellum; Rovgh^haired Panic Grass, or 
Scotch Gruf#. Spike compound; spikelets pressed close, 
dtaruate; oalices doubled, all the valves awned, outer long¬ 
est: culm creeping, ascending, three inches to a foot.— 
Native of the West Indies. This grass is cultivated, and 
thrives very Luzuriautly, in all the low and marshy lands of 
Jamaica, where it is aloiost universally used as fodder for all 
their stabled cattle: it is planted near the towns with great 
cue, and ibuod to be one of the most beneficial productlous 
of thtt island, where its general growth is from two to four 
ftetp It is propagated by the joints or root, and set in small 
ddilcd holes about two feet awl a half aeutider. The young 
shoots bcfia to appear in a few days, and as they grow they 
spread and creep ^ong the ground, casting a few roots, and 
thDoving Ottt fresh roots from every joint, as they run; these 
soim svMly the land, and fill the field with standing plants, 
which nlaoe are generally cut. It is fit to cut in siv months 
fram Ifae first pUmtiug, and every tncaitli or six weeks after, 
if theMaaon fall in kindly, and due care be taken to keep 
the ground free from weeds. An acre of good ground well 
stemd with Uub grass, near Kingston or Spanish Town, is 
eompatflil to bring in above an hundred and twenty pounds 
1 year: ond when once planted, holds many years; but when 


I he luuin s(alk or root grows hard or woody, ihe younger 
shools do not push so luxuriantly, and they tire then obliged 
fo plant anew; this however is easy, being done gradually, 
for the pieces are guieraily supplied as they clean them, by 
throwing up every stubbed or falling root they find, plauting 
a few joints in llie [dace^ 

22. Paniciini Pilosum ; Hairy Panic Grass. Spikes pani- 
eled, alternate, dtrecled one way; spikelets in pairs, one 
smaller, acuminate, even; rachis compressed, hairy; culm 
diAarieate, jointed; leaves lanceolate, acute, even, rugged at 
the edge; sJieaths approxitualing, compressed, villose at the 
base; pednudes from the sheathing internodcs, compressed, 
short; aiilliera; purplish; filatnenla iioue.—Native of Jamaica 
and other West Lidia Islands, in woody mountainous pas¬ 
tures, 

23. Paiiicun» MoHe; Soft Panic Grass. Spikes panicled, 
alternate, directed one w'ay, spreading; spikelcts approxi¬ 
mating, pedicelied, directed one way, awuless; culm from 
two to three feel high, decumbent at the base, ascending, 
subdivided at bottom, jointed, round, thick, pubescent. 
Til is is immediately known from ihe other species by its 
softness; and as ilie cnim is lUitk and succulent, it is very 
grateful to cattle.— Swartz says it is a native of Surinam, 
and is ccmmoiity called Dutch Grass in Jamaica, where it 
grows in luoistisit fertile pastures. 

24. Panicum fasciculatuin; Fascicled Panic Grass^ Spikes 
fascicled, atteruate, erect, subfasligiate; spikelets directed 
oneway, roundish; height two or three feet; culm joiuted, 
erect, round, leafy, smooth.—Native of low grassy places in 
Jamaica. 

2b. Panicum Cartliaginenae; Carthagena Panic Grass^ 
Spikes panicled; leaves shorter; spikelets directed one way; 
leaves roundish; roots long, filiform, stifi:', percuuial; culm 
a foot high, very much branched, jointed, prostrate, com¬ 
pressed a little, grooved, stitf, smooth.— Native of grassy 
places near Cartlmgena in South America. 

2fi. Panicum Coiiglomeralum; Conglomerate Panic Grass* 
Spike directed one way, suhovate; florets blunt; culms fili¬ 
form, prostrate, very much branched, rooting; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, even, with the sheatlis slioitev than half the inter- 
nedes.^—Native of the East Indies, near towns, aud even lu 
the streets, 

27. Panicum lutcrruptuni; Broken-spiktd Panic Grass* 
Spike simple, interrupted ; spikelets two-flowered, pedicel- 
led, naked. This grass is three feet high, and smooth; 
kuuts of the culm black.—Native of stagnant waters iu the 
East ladies. 

28. Panicum Saugu inale; Slender-spiked Cocks foci Panic 
Grass. Spikes digitate, knobbed at Uie inner base; florets 
in pairs, awuless; sheaths of tlte leaves doited ; root annual; 
culms leafy, even, with three joints, at the two lower, pro¬ 
cumbent, the upper oblic^uc, very long; flowering branches 
from the joints; leaves broad is h, short, sublanceolate, even. 
All the stems which lie near the ground take root, and by 
this means, though nn annual and Ehorl-lived plant, it 
increases and spreads very wide. The trivial name Sanguis 
nalt is not derived from its colour, but from au idle Irick 
which the boys in Germany have of pricking cue another's 
nostrils with the spikelets of this grass until they draw blood. 
This species is very universal, being found not ojily in Europe^ 
but iu Asia and America; and the Society bles in th« 
Southern Ocean. It is not common in England, but growa 
at Elden iu Suflblk ; VVttckingbam in Noriblk; near Martha's 
Chapel; by Guildford in Surry; Wwadsworlli field; aud ia 
the gardeners' grounds near Batlffraea: floweriug from July 
to September, 
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29. Paniciim Dactylon ; Fin^tred Panic Grass. Spikes 
di^ifiite, spreading, villose at llie base on llie inside; flowers 
solitary; runners creeping; cniiu creeping at the base, and 
above ifiat upright^ nine inches or a loot in height, glaucous, 
smooth, frequently branched from the lower joints; joints 
purple, sinooth, soineliuies eigJit or nine: root creeping 
widely titrnuijh the loose sand. It flowers in July and August, 
until late in the iminnin.—Native of Europe, the Levant, and 
the Cape of Goinl Hope. It has been found between Pen 
Siance and Market Jew iti Cornwall. 

30. PaiiicijiTi Unibiosnmi Sharh/ Panic Grass. Spikes 
aboul four, remule; florets iu pairs, urrequally pedicellcd ; 
culm creeping, flaccid : leaves linear, lanceolate, short, naked. 
—Naiive of shady grass spotii in llie East Ititlies, 

31. Punicurn Filifonne; FiUJerm Spiked Panic Grass. 
Spikes subdigitafp, apf>rt>ximat;og, erect* iiliforrii; rachis flexu* 
ose; teeth iwo-tiowered, one sessile; inner valve very smtill; 
culm and leaves sniuolli. It is an annual grass, flow^ering from 
July to September.—Native of North America, Japan, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the Society and Easter 
Ishi lids. 

32. Panjcuni iEgy]>tiacvini; E^^pHttn Panic Grass, Spike 
subdigitnle, approximating, erect, Aliform; rachis flexuose; 
teeth two flowered, one sessile; inner valve very small; culm 
and leaves sniorOli ; culms from one to two feet Itigh, covered 
with sheaths that liave long hairs closely set. Tins very 
much resembles lliet preceding species, hut its native place 
is not ascertained, notwiihstanding its trivial name. 

33. Faiiicum Ciliure ; Ci/iated Panic Grass. Spikes su.h- 
digitute, ii])praximating, erect, fliiform ; nrcJiis flexuose; teeth 
tw^o-flowered ; flowers |>edicelled; outer valve ciliate; culm 
and leaves hairy; height a foot and half, branched at tlie 
base; corolla <]uite smootii ; flowers lanceolate, acute, one 
of them sessile. U varies with the leaves more or less hairy, 
and with the sheaths mid joints hairy and naked. It reseni^ 
bles tile fhirfy first species sn much that they may be easily 
misiaken for each other.—Native of Java and China. 

34. Panicum Liiieure; LiJiear- spiked Panic Grass. Spikes 
digitate, in fours, or thcreahouLs, linear; florets solitary* 
directed one way* awnless; culms prostrate, even, braiiclied. 
—Native (if both Indies. 

35. Panicuin Ciioiciiiuni; Panic Panicle 

nmbelled; racemes in fours, one of the calicine g I nines ciliate: 
leaves lanceolate, even, ciliale; root annua); culms a fool 
high, upright or ascending, even. — Native of the East Indies. 

3H, i'aidciim Distaclvyoii: Dififirh-spiktd Panic Grass. 
Spikes ill ]>airs, directed one way, even; culms somewhat 
branched, a foot liigh, narrower; leaves short, rugged at the 
edge; autherffi yelltiw,—Native of the East Indies. 

37. Pantcuni Squarrosnm; MS'cali/ Panic Gt'ass. Spikes 
in pairs* horii?ontal; involucres ot the flowers squarrose * 
culms dcciimtjent; leaves short, clustered, tonienlose, as are 
also ihe sheaths; peduncle elongated, erect, naked, terjui- 
Dated by iwo spikeri, iliverging horistunuJly, directed one 

’ way* squarrosCi A hiiiidle <it barren flowers terminates the 
spike. Pile appearaucu and structure are so singular, timt 
It seems lo coustilute a distinct genus. Annual* — Native of 
the East Judies, found commonly in Ihe sands* of Malabar 
during ihe rainy season. 

38. Pariieiiin Hispidulum ; Hispid Panic Grass, Spikes 
binate and ternnte, erect; calices hispid, iwo-awncd*—Native 
of the East Indies. 

39. Paiiicuin Compositiim; Compound Spiked Panic 
Grass. Spike compound; spikelets linear, ilirecled one 
way; florets in pair^, remote; calices awued; culiii creeping, 
leafy, rising, fllifoiiu, tender^ simple; leaves lanceolate, ivider 


than ihe rest.—Native of Ceybn and the Society Isles ia 
the Southern Ocean. 

40* Eanicum Eilatius; Tall Panic Grass. Spike com¬ 
pound; spikdets oblong, scattered, pressed close; florets 
crowded; calices niucronate, awned; cuIrn upright, stiff, six 
feet high ; leaves long. It very much resembles the preceding 
Species.—Native of Malabar- 

Panitled. 

41. Fauicum Diciiolumuin; Dichoiom&us Panic Grass* 
Panicles simple; culm brauclied, dicliotoiuous. In stutore 
this grass emulates a small tree; simple below, and fascicled 
above.—Native of Virginia, 

42. Fanicum Ramosnm; Pranihed Pantc Grass. Paniefe 
with simple branches ; flowers in threes or thereabouts, lower, 
subsessite; culm branched; leaves with even sheaths, striated, 
ciliate at the edge and throat.—Native of the ladies. 

43. Panicuju Dcustum; Burnt Panic Grass. Panicle 
spreading; flowers solitary; glumes smooth* purple at the 
lip.—Native of (he Cape of Good Hope, 

44. Fanlcum Cobratum ; Cahured Panic Grass* Panicle 
spreading; stamina and pistilla coloured; culm braached; 
according to Jacqiiin, quite simple; glumes one^flowered, 
awnless* ovate, green and purple, eight-grooved; root peren¬ 
nial. It flow'ers ill July and August.—Native of Egypt, 

45. Faikiciim Repens; Creeping Panic Grass* Fantcle 
rod-Iikc; leaves divaricating; culms creeping* a foot high, 
ascending ; annual.'—Native of the East liidies- 

4G. Fatiitum Isclicemoides; While Panic Grass* Panicle 
ereci, contracted ; cal ices two-flowered, polygamous, acute; 
culm simple; leaves distich, rigid ; branches of the panicle 
few, naked* stiif* straight lialf way, but Ihe flowering port 
flexuose; flowers for the most part in pairs, one of them 
pedicelJcil; seed ovale* flattish,—Very common in Malabar 
oil llie borders of ponds. 

47- Fauicum Remolum; Zlistani Panic Grass* Branches 
of the panicle tbree sided ; florets subgcniioate, one-pediceb 
led; culm branched, four-cornered, compressed; leaves 
linear, from four to six inches bog, narrow* naked ; branches 
of the panicle capillary, remote, solitary, about eight in 
Liuiuber; seed while, ovate, flattish*“Native of Tranquebar. 

48. Fanicum Arisiatum; Atcned Peaic Grass* Culm 
creeping, rooting ; branches of the panicle undivided; florets 
ill pairs, sessile* awned ; leaves lanceolate, naked, short; co- 
roiiu lanceolate, vvliite, with equal valves.—Native of CbioB. 

49. Fanicum Miliaceiini; MitlH Panic Grass. Panicle 
loose* flaccid; sheaths of the leaves rough-haired; glumes 
mucroiiafe, nerved. It rises with a reed-like channelled stalky 
from three to four feet high: at every joint there is one reed¬ 
like leaf, joined on the top of the sheath, which embraces 
and covers that joint of ihe slalb below the leaf* and is 
dollied with soft hairs; the leaf lias none, but has several 
small longitudinal furrows, ruuning parallel to the midrib; 
tlie stalk i$ leiiuinated by a large loose panicle, faangiogon 
outf sulr. Mr Miller iiieiitions two varieties, one with white 

ihe other with black seeds* but not differing in any 
(4Jier particular* He also mentions another species, which 
has u mure sltndcr stalk, about three teet high; the sheaths 
have iio liair, but are channelled ; the leaves are shorter; the 
pauidc sliiufls erect, and ihe chaflf has shorter awns or beards. 
Loureim menlions a variety with brownish or duaky-ied 
seeds, —Native of the East Indies and China, where, as well 
as iu the south of Europe* jl is cultivated as ait esculent grain* 
The seeds, which vary in (heir colour, are sometiriies used iu 
the maun r of barley, to make a drink which is good in fevers, 
aud against bent of urine; it is also slighlly astringent* This 
grain is seldom cultivated in any coDsiderabie quantity in 
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Enghnd, though thoe ri]>«o ver^ welJ, and are well 

Adapted for feeding poultry. They must he sown in tb^ 
begiBoiag of April upon a warm dry soil, but not too 
bemuse these plants divide into several branches, and should 
have much room; and when they come up they should be 
cleared from weeds. aRer which they will in a short time get 
the better of them, aod prevent thefr ftiture growth. In Ai^ 
gust the 'seeds will ripen, when it must be cut down, and 
Wten out, as is practised for other grain: but the birds will 
devour it as soon as it begins to ripen, unless it be protected 
from them by very eRVctual precautions. 

50, Panicum Antidotale; Medicinal Panic Gra^s. Paid 
cle nodding; calices two flowered, polygamous, acute; culm 
erect, very much branched; root perennial, stoloniferous; 
leaves rough at the edge, and on the larger nerves, but less 
BO, —It is cultivated in Malabar, where it never produced 
seed, but is increased by offsets or ntniiers. The natives 
there use it, particularly in ulcers of the nose, and as a diS' 
cutieiit in other cases, either simply bruised, or made into a 
cataptesni, as Koenig reports, 

61, Panicum Notatum; Black-spatied Panic Grass, 
Panicle spreading; axils marked; leaves lanceolate, ciliate, 
Tb»is a tall grass, with a slender culm, and black dots.— 
Native of Sumatra, 

62, Fanicum Muncatum j Mnricated Panic Grass, Pani¬ 
cle spreading; flowers solitary, muriraled ; cubn roorinj;, 
ascending: it is a foot and half high; leaves short, perfectly 
lanceolate, with white scattered hairs.—Native of the East 
ladies, 

68, Pameutn Capillare; CapiUary Panic Grass* Panicle 
capillary, erect, spreading; peduncles strict; calices acumb 
Date, even; sheaths of the leaves very hirsute. This grass 
resembles the Poa CapUlaris^ but it is entirely hirsute: an- 
nnal, flowering from July to August.—Native of Virginia and 
Jamaica. 

6i. Panicum Flcxuosucn; Flexuose Panic Grass, Panicle 
capillary, spreading; peduncles flexuose; calices ovale; beard 
of the joints reflex; culms decumbent, branchtfd, slightly 
hairy. Ketaius mentions a variety that is'wholly smooih, | 
found every where in the rice fields.—Native of ihe East I 
Indies. 

. 66, Paincum Grossaritim. Branches of the panicle simple; 
flowers ID pairs, with one of the pedicels very short, the other 
the length of the flower; culm simple or branched, two feet 
high and more.—Native of Jamaica and Japan, 

6d. Panicutn Maximum; Large Panic Grass^ or Gvinea 
Gm##, Panicle compound, capillary, spreading; brandies 
raoemed; knots of tlie Joints and sheatlis hirsute at the base; 
mol creeping, perennial; culms from five to ten feet hiyli, 
uptight, simple, even; leaves lanceolate, loivards the top con¬ 
volute aud sharp, amoolh, except at tlie edge wldcb is rug- 
gri, and at)be base which is rough-haired.—Naiive of the 
Vrest Indies; said to have been originally bronchi from the 
coast of Africa. It is much esteemed in Jamaica both f 
ibeep and cattle, and flowers chiefly ia October^—'JJiis is 
bereased in the same manner as t]*e twenty fir>t species, bur 
does not require near so much moisture, am! is reckoned a 
■tore hearty fodder. It is not so much ctillrvated a$ it ought 
Ip The lands about the towns are too subject to drongbi, 
to produce it in any perfection; and in the other parts oi 
the country they arc loo indolent to be at the trouble of 
fdaittog it; not considering how much time aiifl labfiur is 
iOit in seeking for other fodder, whicii h not so g^^od, and 
cauiot so easily be obtained; nor do they ttuisider the Inssex 
they siutain in stock, fur the want of abundance of wlioleiome 
bod. For farther particulars, see //o/ews J^ertusus* 


57. Panicum Ncniorosutn; IVvod Panic Grass. Panicle 
simple; branches dislani, erect; flort-ts remote, Hcaitered, 
ovale actindnafe; culm decumbent, jointed; shenrhs and 
jieck hairy; roots and radu les very loiii:, filiform; leaves 
distich, obliquely elliptic at the base, unequal on the sides, 
terminated by a lanceolate point, quite entire, somewhat 
waved, very thin and very finely sireaktd, smooth under- 
rieaih, hairy above ; antherse purple.“Native of Jamaica and 
Hispaniola. 

Panicum Acuminainm: Sharp-hailed Panic Grass, 
]*auicles simple, shorter than the leaves; branches capillajy, 
d^ifiused ; spike lets remote, obovate ; culm decumbent, 
jointed, branched ; leaves lanceolale'Stibulate, erect; sheaths 
villose. Tills grass is ,a spun in heigltt.—Native of sandy 
fields on the mnuninrns of Jamaica. 

5&. Panicum Kigeus; S^i/Lpanichd Panic Gra^s. Pani¬ 
cle simple, rigid, spreading; culm branched, decumbent; 
leaves horizontal, rugged. This grass is distiuguisheU by its 
rigidity."Native of the high rnouuluins of Jamnica, 

00, Panicum Fuscuin; Prctvn Panic Grass. Panicle 
simple; branches erect; florets ciirecled one way* tn pairs, 
on a sliorter pedicel; culm erect, subdivided ; leaves broad- 
lanceolate ; heiglil from one to two feet; sheaths long, with 
a contracted figulc. appearing somewhat hirsute when mag¬ 
nified; pedicels m>w and then Iwo-flowervd.—Native of ibe 
bogey p:istores of Jamaica. 

Gl, Fanicuni Laxuni; Loose Panic Grass. Panicle simple, 
nodding; brauclies capillary ; spikelets approximating, alter¬ 
nate, pressed close: culms simple, filiform, flaccid; leaves 
linear-lajiceolatr; heiglit from two to four feet,—Native of 
Jamaica, in dry woods: flowe^ini^ at the cud of the year. 

r>2. Panicum Latifoiiurn ; Sread-havtd Panic Grass., 
Panicle with racemes, lateral, simple; leaves ovate-lanceo¬ 
late, hairy at the neck.—Native of North America. 

C3. Panicum Tlavescens ; I'Wlow Panic Grass., Panicle 
simple, erect, stiff; brandies suhlastigiate, the lowest opposite; 
spikelets approxitnaling, directed one way; pedicels Iwo- 
ftortcred ; lieight three or four feet; culm simple, erect, 
round at top, compressed* and pubescent* Tiiis species is 
singular in the colour, being cunstaiiUy yellow, which is not 
(lie case with the rest.“Native of Jamaica* 

fi4* Panicum Diffusum ; B/ff^used Panic Grass, Panicle 
somewhat simple, capillary, spreading; spikelets distant; 
culm decumbent, sinipie; leaves linear, hairy at the neck; 

I sheaths striated, villose at the neck and throat ; knots purple; 
brandies of the panicle alternate.—Common tu dry places m 
the West Indies. 

Go, Panicum Orvzoides; Pice^/ihe Panic Grass. Panicle 
almost simple; brandies erect; florets somewhat remote* 
ovale acute ; culm erect, undivided ; leaves broaddanceofate, 
rounded at f!ie base ; sheaths evou. This is distinguished 
by the spikelets being much larger than in any of the other 
s|M cies.“Native of mountain woods in the southern part of 
Jamaica. 

G(f. Panicum Clandestinum; IJidden Panic Grass* Ra¬ 
cemes hiddi-n witliin the sheaths of (lie leaves; culms dtcJio- 
lomous, branched,-^Native uf Pennsylvania. 

G7. Panicum Arhoresceiis; 7ree Panic Grass, Panicle 
very much branched; leaves ovate-oblong, acumijiate. This 
iirass contends for height with the loftiest trees tii the East 
Indies, though the culm is scarcely xvider than n goosc-qniJJ* 

U flowers here in March and April.—Native of the East 
Irulies. 

G3. Panicum Cnrvalnru; Crook-chc^ed Panic Grass* 
Panicle racemed ; glumes curved, old use, nerved ; culms fiJi- 
form, even*—Native of the East indies. 
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C9. Panicuni Virgaluoi; Long-panickd Panic Grass. 
Pauicle TPd-like; glumes acuiuiuate, eveik^ outmost gaping. 
Thia 13 a very tall grass, wilh a very large diffused panicle, 
—Native of Virgipia, and other parts of North America* 

70, Panicum Pateijs; Spreading Panic Grass. Panicle 
oblong, ffexuose, capillary, spreading; calices two flowered; 
leaves Iinear-lanceolate.—Native of ihe East Indies.—This, 
or one like it, is also found in Portugal. 

71, Fauicum Trigouutn ; Trhnguiar-stfded Panic Grass. 
Panicle erect; peduncles two-flowered; calices obtuse, his¬ 
pid, one*ffowcred; seeds three-cornered ; culms a span high, 
prostrate, leafy, rooting,—Native of Lhe East Indies* ^ 

72, Pauicum Fallens; Pale Panic Grass, Panicle com¬ 
pound, ovate; branches clustered, erect; spikekls ovate, 
subulate; culm subdivided, jointed ; leaves ovate, lauceolate; 
sheaths ciliate on the neck and at the edge,—Native of 
Jamaica* 

73* Panicum Lanatum; fVoolfj/ Panic Grass. Panicle; 
compound, erect, smooth; spikelets ovate; culm branched;! 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, pubescent; sheaths lauugitiose, hir-1 
sute.—Native of Jamaica, 

74. Panicum Aruadiuaceum; Iteedy Panic Grass^ Pani¬ 
cle compound, spreading; brauclies and branchlels stiff, 
capillary; spikelets roundish; culm subdivided, jointed; 
leaves broad-lanceolate, acuminate, rigid.—Native of Jamaica, 
ill the high mountains near cold springs iu SL Andrew's 
Parish, 

75. Pauicvm GlutiiiosuDi; G/ulinous Panic Gr'ass. Pani¬ 
cle compound, spreading; branches ffexuoae; spikelets pedi- 
celied, distant, glutinous; culm erect, simple; Leaves broader* 
The great clamminess of the spikelets, whence its trivial 
name, is peculiar to this species.—Native of Jamaica, in the 
southern parts, iu the woods of the highest mountains. 

76. Fauicum Kadicans; Heating Panic Crass. Panicled: 
culm braachiiig, rooting; the base of the leaves and the 
sheaths longitudinally ciliate* This grass is a foot high, slen^ 
der, smooth.-^fonnd by Weunerberg near Canton in China. 

77* Panicuni Trichoides: Ilair-li/ee Panic Grass* Pani¬ 
cle very much branched, spreading; brandies and branchlets 
subdivided, capillary; culm declined, j o luted ; leaves ovate, 
lanceolate, very stuooth. Dr, Patrick Browne calls this ibe 
Smaller tVoad Grass, and says it is very cotnniou iu the 
woods of Jamaica, agreeing for the most part with tJie Guinea 
Grass, both in the arrangement and fortuatlon of its flowers. 
The sralks and leaves are excellent fodder for all sorts of 
cattle, and Ihe seeds serve to feeil small birds* 

78. Panicum Divaricatum; Slradd/ing Panic Grass. 
Panicles short, awnless; culnk very much branched,' and 
extremely divaricating; pedicels two flowered, oue shorter* 
—Native of Jamaica* 

7&* Pauicutu Hirsutum; S/taggy Panic Grass. Pauicle 
compound, capillary, spreading ; culms and sheaths bristly, 
hirsute; leaves lanceolule, acumiurile, nerved, strict; valves 
of the calix ovatf*, acuminate, concave, striated; outer less by 
half; stigmas feathered, whitish*—Native of Jamaica* 

80* Panicum Elongatiini* Plant smooth; panicles in pairs, 
pyramidal, lakrat, cioDgate-peduuculate, terminal; little 
branches alternate, divaricate; glumes alternate, oblong, 
acute, pedicellated, coloured: leaves long; neck somewhat 
bearded; stem compressed*—Grows iu ditches, and near 
ponds, from New Jersey 1o Virginia. It is a very handsome 
grass, somelinjes live feet high; the colour of the pauicle is 
dark purple mixt^d with green. 

81. Pauicum Sirictum* Panicles solitary, shorter tliau the 
terminal leaf; branches simple, ffexuose; glumes alternate, 
pedunculated, obovate, turgid; little valves with many stria:, 


acute; leaves linear; sheaths very hairy.—Grows oa tbt 
banks of the Delaware, and also in Penusy Ivania. 

82* Panicum Fiisco-rubens. Racemes linear, viifilt; 
glumes clavate, coloured.—Grows in the nce-Seldi of 
Georgia, and flowers iu August, 

83. Panicum Striatum* Panicles oblong; glumes aopief 
what large, glabrous, green, beautifully striated.—Grovs m 
Carolina* 

84* Panicum Nitiduron Panicles caplllaceoua, lamou; 
glumes striated, pubescent; seeds shining; leuv^ remote^ 
lanceolate linear, bearded at the neck; stalk glabnuofi^—A 
common North American species. 

8o* Panicum Scoparium* Panicles erect, composite^ telfr 
ceous, very brancliy; glumes obovate, pubescent; leave*lath 
coolate, villose.—Grows in the dry swamps of Carolina. 

86. Panicum Nodifforum. Panicles very tmall, latent 
and terminal; gimnes ovale, pubescent; leaves narrow^sonifr 
wbdt short, bearded at the neck.—Grows in dry fieldo Am 
Penasylvaiiia to Carolina, and flowere in July. 

87. Panicum Proliferum* Plant very glabrofia; panicle* 
oblong, erect, lateral, and terminal; gimnes oblong, tcatc, 
striated; stalk branchy, dichotomous*—Grows jo riob sui^ 
iu woods, and on edges of ditches, fronj Pemuylraitia to 
Carolina, and flowers in July aud August* 

88. Pauicum Pubedcciis. Plant erect, very branchy, pufae^ 
cent; panicles small* With few flowers, lax, seasile; ghiM* 
globose-ovate, subpedlcellated, pubescent*—Grows in almdy 
rich woods from Virginia to Carolina, aud flowers in July, 

89* Pauicum Laxiflorum. Panicles open, lax, piloet; 
glumes rare, obtuse, pubescenL—A North AiDcricaQ pUnb 

£>8. Panicum Anceps* Plant erect; branches of the paqkit 
simple, interruptedly racemulose; leaves long; sjienthi cchIf 
pressed', pilose*—Grows in the shady wet wood* of Cftioliiwi* 

I 81* Pauicum Melicaiium* Plant feeble, very glabrom; 

I panicle slender, long; branchlets rare; glumes membniliaoo- 
ous, with subequal lanceolate valves; leaves aarrow^ long*— 
Grows in Carolina and Georgia, flowering in July and Ailguat* 

Pansies. See Viola. 

Paparer ; a genus of the class Polyandrift* order 
gynia*—G eneric Character* Calix: perwoth two- 
leaved, ovale* emargiimte; leaflets subovate, concave, obituc, 
caducous* Coro//a*- petals four, roundish, flsJ, spreading 
large, narrower at ihe base, alternately less. Stamina: fib** 
menta numerous, capillary, much shorter than tbe coioUn; 
aiithcra^ oblong, compressed, erect, obtuse. P£»/i7r gcrmi 
roundish, large; style none; stigma peltate, flat^ radiate.. 
Pericarp: capsule crowned with the large stigma, one-oelledr 
half many-ceJled, openiug by many holes at the lop iradw 
the crown. Seeds: numerous, very small; receptacle* lon¬ 
gitudinal plaits, the same number with the rays of the 
fastened to tlie wall of the pericarp. O^aertv. The perfcaip 
is either globular or oblong, and differ* in the ray* of the 
stigma. The primary division of the species ts to he taken 
from the smoothness aud roughness of the pericarp, Bssav- 
TiAL Character. Cali::: two<]eaved. 
petalled* Capsule: one-celled, opening by holes under the 
permanent stigma.—Ail the plants of this getou* ara propa^ 
gated by seeds; but those which have perennial roots may 
be also propagated by offsets. The best time for sowing the 
seeds is in 8epteinber, when they will more cerloinly g«vw; 
and those sorts which are annual will make larger plools^ 
and flower better, tlian when tbef are sowa in the springs 
The best way is to sow the seeds of the annual kiud* in tho 
places where they are to remain, and to tbJa the plaota 
where they are too close: those of the large kiad* thould not 
be left nearer to each other than a foot and a half, and th* 
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fiyHs My tfe aU^wed abort half that space* The 
^Uure they will require after this, is oaly to keep (hern 
cMsnfi^iu wettd$*-^^^The species are, 

^ fVith hybrid Capsufes, or Bastard* 

1* Paparer Hybriduni; Round Prickly headed Poppy. 
Capaules subglobalar, torose, hispid; stem leafy, many dow¬ 
er^. The leares are much smaller than those of the com 
tnoti Com Poppy, and are cut mto much finer segmeols. 
The Stalks art slender, little more than a foot high, and not 
so branching as in the fifth species. The flowers are not so 
iar|e, add of a deep purple colour, seldom lasting more than 
a^ffholeday; petals small, dark dirty scarlet; filamenta deep 
pDiple; anthem pleasant hlue. It flowers in June and July, 
—^Native of some of tJte southern parts of Europe, and i>f 
Rnglatid, among corn: it is found near Norwich; near Wells 
Jn Ndrfbik; in the parks at Oxford and Eynsham, in Oxford- 
and iu the neighbourhood of Durlmm, 

2* Paparer Argemone; LfOn^-hraded Poppy. Capsules 
clab'Shaped, hispid; stem leafy, majiy-flowered; leaves finer 
cut add smaller than those of the common sort, but not so 
Site as thoae of the preceding; stalks not so high as either, 
seldu^ having niauy branches; flowers nor Imlf so large, of u 
eOpper colour, and falling away in a few hours. They appt^ar 
in May, and are succeeded by long slender channel ted 
Mules, filled with small black shtivelled seeds^ The divh- 
sions of the leaves are finer in this than in any of th^ olher 
PoppiCfi; ibe petals in general grow more upright, aiirl 
tnitead of liavmg the edges falliug over each other, are 
tlSually a little distant; the filamenta are uucomrnonty dilait^d 
at top, not the base, as Haller asserts ; and the autherae 
Itatid on a very j^leiider pedicel, placed on the top of each 
filament HID, It is annual, and. like most of the other Poppies, 
Vfitially grows in corn-fields, and is not uncommoti about 
London, It flowers at (he beginning of June, and is often 
overlooked from the exlreuie fugaerty of its pelals.—Jt is a 
native not only of most parts of Europe, but also of tJie 
Levant, 

3* Papaver Alpinum ; Alpine Prickly headed Poppy. 
Capsule hispid; scape one-flowered, naked, hispid; leaves 
bipmnate. The whole plant when fresh has u strong smell 
of tttutk. Stems naked, simple, wiib a bundle of leaves al 
the baae It is a small perennial plant, hairy all 4>ver, and 
gtowa in high rocky places, wlitcb are exposed to ihe wind 
Mud bare of grass. Scopoli remarks, that ilie variely with 
a yeHow flower iM not so hairy. Ddlenius describes the 
vMtiety wilb a white flower to be larger and more hairy, and 
with-paler leaves.—Native of Swilzei land, Auslria, Carniola, 
Diuphiny, Piedmont, and Silesia 
4. Papaver Nudicaule; Naked-statferd Privhly-hf'aded 
Pieppy. Ca)>'!iutes hi>pid; scape one flowered, naked, liis- 
pfd; leaves simple, pinnate-sinuate: rooi^ slender, whflidi. 
fibrous, atinuul or biejnnal; root-leave-i many, hispid, the 
4owe«t broader and shorter, less deeply divided into fewer 
MBd broader se^menTs ; the leaves next abrive are divided 
mto nmiiy narfower and longer segments, glaucous, green, 
Mspieemily underneath. From animig these leaves rises a 
Hi4!le naked stalk, soineiimes two, a long span or a finiT in 
hvieM, somewhat glaucous, hispid, sustaining one flower of 
MiDtddling sift J'he flower has a fine sweet snietl like llie 
JoDf[Uil, esprecially morning itnd evening. It varies with 
vkiieand yellow flowers, which apjtear from June to August, 
hltive of Siberia. ♦ 

** With smooth Capftvies. 

6* Papaver Rtneas; ^om or Rrd Pappy. Capsules urn- 
shaped, unuoth; stem hairy, many-flowered: leaves pinna- 
tifid, ^shed; tftem from one to two feet high, upright. 


round, branched, purplish at bottom, with spreading hairs, 
bulbose at the base; peduncles long, round, upright, one- 
flowered, the hairs o^r it spreading horizontally; petals bright 
full scarlet: stigma convex, with ten or twelve rays of a purple 
colour; seeds dark purple. There is a variety with an oval 
black shining spot at the base of each petal, from which 
many beautiful garden varieties originate; some have double 
flowers, some white, others red bordered with while, and 
variegated. The petals give cut a fine colour when infused, 
and a syrup prepared from this infusion is kept iu the shops 
more for the sake of the colour, than of any active principle 
the flowers possess, although this species piirtakes in a small 
degree of the soporific quality of the sevenlli species. The 
cLipsules, as in that, contain a milky juice of a iiarcoiic quality, 
but tbe quantity is inco]isideral>le. An extract from them 
lias been successfully employed as a sedative; and some 
foreign praclitioners even prefer this extract to opium. It is 
said to be very excellent iu pleurisies, quinsies, and all dis¬ 
orders of Ihe bfccasE A strong tincture may be drawn from 
I he flowers with wine; and ibis is much belter than the syrup,, 
for that is too nincJi loaded with sugar lo be given in sufli- 
c^ient doses.—Naiivc of every part of Europe, the Levant, 
Jafian, A^c. It is Ibc commonest of all llje species in Eng- 
land, especially in corn fivkis, also on dry banks, and on 
v^alts, varving it^ foliage in such situations, but still retaining 
ifir urn shaped capsule and spreading hairs. It flowers front 
Jun^ lO August. Being so common a weed, it has many 
)»r<>viucial names in English, besides its more classical ones 
of Cijra Poppyf and Red or i^carlet Poppy ; such as Corn 
Rour, Cop Ro.^e^ or Cup Rosc^ In yorkshire; and Canker' or 
Canker Rose, or Redweed, and also IJeaUwarkt in the eastern 
co'iinties. The quanlilies of (his weed visible on some lauds 
is a disgrace lo the fanner, wliich the briltiaucy of the flowers 
proclaims to tbe country round. Being an annual, it is easily 
destroyed hy good husbandry; bul, like other oily seeds, it 
will lie long in (he ground without corrupting, and is even 
said to have vegrtafed after luving l^een twenty-four years 
buried. In Norfolk, hogs are frequently turned upon it, and 
will eat it out with little or no damage lo the wheat. Others 
first feed with sheep, then with cattle, till April, taking 
them ofl" when it rains much, if the land is not very light. 
Upon djy soils, which are most subject to Poppy, it is the 
iueihod with some to plough lare and rape laud for wlieaL 
ij) the beginning or middle of September, in order lo sow iu 
the middle of October, as the harruwing kills the Poppy; 
and irt puttini; in the seed they like to tread much with oxen 
or sheep. Another way is to tread with oxen in March, 
which is thought better at;aiiisT the Poppy than doing it at 
sowing. Tius treading may destroy the preseni crop of 
Poppv, hut the hoani of seed remain^ in ihe ground to come 
up on every ploughing. The only '-lay lo destroy such weeds 
etfectodly, is to make them germinate by bringing (bent 
near (he surface, and (hen to cut and tear them with the 
plough, scuifleT, or harrow, according to circumstances. 

G. Pitpaver DubJuni; Loog Smooth headed Poppy Cap¬ 
sules fibbing, smooth ; stem ujaiiy fluwered, tiie bristles 
piessed close; leaves piumitifid, gaslied. This so closely 
resembles (he preceiling species, that it is often mistaken for 
}t. But the capsules of (bis are long and slender; the hairs 
on tfjt" peduncle are finer, and pressed upwards close to it; 
im (be young peduncles they assume a shining silvery white 
appearance, which very beautiful; oo the other parts of 
the plant the hairs spread out, the stalks anri leavea are 
tuucli paler, and (he flowers much smaller, and less intensely 
red. Dr. Withering also remarks, that a siricl atteution to' 
tbe proportionate JcDgtb and breadth of the capstde^ and <o 
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the hairs of ihe jjefiuntle, beiii^ laid close or spreadings will 
always distinguish this species ilVorn tlie fifth. He also niCJi- 
tions a i^arieJy, wJiich, if it be not indeed a distiiiet species, 
seems lo be aii intermediate plant between them both. It is 
found about ShanMine Cbiiie, and in pastures in various 
parts of the bie of Wight.—Tliis species is an annual, and 
it native of several parts of Europe. It is the commonest 
species in North Britain; and in Battersea field, where the 
soil is liglifj Mr, Curtis found it nearly as common as the 
preceding species. It is not unfreqnently fotind on walls; 
and about Cambridge, Oxford, Slocliwell in Surry, and 
Bocking in Essex. 

7, Pa paver Suinniferum ; Common iV/iiU Poppi/. Calices 
and capsules smooth; leaves embracing, gaslied; stalks large, 
five or six feet liigli, lirancjiing; flowers teiiivinatiug, wliiUl 
enclosed in the calix hanging down, but before the corolla 
expands becoining erect. The calix is composed of two 
large, oval, grayish leaves, that separate and soon drop olL 
The corolla is composed of four large, roundish, w jiile petals, 
of short dural Ion, and succeeded by large roundlsb heads 
as big as oranges, flatted at lop and bottom, atid having an 
indented crown or stigma. The seeds are white. There are 
several varieties, difiering in llie colour and niulliplicily of 
their petals, whicli arc preserved in gardens for ornament; but 
lhat with single flowers only is cultivated for use. The Com- 
tHon Black Poppv has stalks about three feet high, smooth, 
and dividing into several branches; leaves large, smooth, 
deeply cul or jagged on llieir edges, and embracing; petals 
purple, with dark bottoms, succeeded by oval smooth cup’ 
allies lilletl with black seeds, which arc sold under the name 
of Maw Seed* There are many varieties of ibis vviili large 
double flowers, variegated of several colours, red and white, 
purple anti white, and some finely spoiled like Carnations; 
lliere are few phinls, the fiow-ers of whitli are so liandsomc ; 
but having an offensive scent, and being of short dtiralion, 
they arc not much regarded,—Tins is tlie jduul from which 
Opium is obtained* It is also called Opium Tliebaicum 
from being ancknlly prepared chiefly at Thebes, ami lias 
been a celebrated medicfiic from the remotest times. ll dif¬ 
fers from Meconium, which was made by the ancients of I lie 
expressed juice or <lciociioii of the Poppies, Opium is 
imported into Europe in flat cakes, covered witli leaves to 
prevent iheir stickiijg toselhur: it has a reddish hrowii 
coiour, and a strong pocidiar smell: ils taste at first is nau¬ 
seous aiifl bitter, but soon becomes acrid, and produces a 
slight warmth in the mouth : a watery tincture of it forms an 
ink with a chalybeate solution. According lo the experi¬ 
ments of Ahtoo, it appears to consist of about five parts in 
twelve of gummy mutter, four of resinous mailer, and three 
of earthy ur other indissoluble iinpuricies. Tiie use of this 
famous medicine, though not known to IJippocnites, can he 
clearly traced back to Diogorus, who was nearly fiis eon- 
temporary, and its importance has ever since been gradually 
advanced. Its extensive practical utility has however not 
long been well understood ; and in this country perhaps may 
be dated from the time of Sydenham, It is the cliief narcotic 
now employed; it acts directly upon the nervous power, 
dlruinishing tiie sensibility, irrifabiliiy, and mobility of the 
system; suspending, according to Ihe idea of an ingenious 
author, the motion of Hie iiervotis fluid lo and froin I he 
brain, auti thereby inducing sleep, one of its principal effects* 
From this seiiaiive pow-er of Opium, by which it allays pains, 
inordinate action, and restlessness, it naturally follows that 
it may be employed with great advantage in a vurielv of 
diseases* Indeed there is scarcely any disorder in whicht 
puder some circumstances, its use is not found proper; and 


though in many cases it fails to procure sleep, yet if lakeii 
in a full dose, it occasions a pleasant Iranquilfity of mind, and 
a drowsiness, approiKhiiig to sleep, which always refreshes 
the patient* But, besides the sedative power, it is also 
known to act more or less as a stimulaiU, exciting the motion 
cf I he blood ; and this increased action has been iageaioualy 
and rationally ascribed to that general law of the animal 
economy by which any noxious influence is resisted by a 
consequent reaction of the system. By a certain conjomed 
effort of this sedative and stznmIaDt effect, Opium has been 
thought to produce intoxicatinn ; a quality for which it ii 
mucli used in the Eastern countries. In the most continued 
fevers of this climate, though origluating from coutagion, or 
from whatever cause, there ia generally at tha beginning 
more or less of inflammatory diathesis; and thb, while it 
contiLines, would forbid the use of Opium, which might 
prove dangerous* Its use is also forbidden in the more 
advanced state of this fever, wdieuever topical inflammft^n 
of ihe bruin is ascertained, W'hich soineiimes exists, 
duces delirium, ihough other symptoms of the nervoiiii.u^ 
putrid hind prevail, Bui when iriitalion of the brain. lb 
of the inflammatory kind, and debility has made much pipf 
gips, or wiieie deliiiuni is uccompanied with spasmpdje 
affections, Opium is 4 sovereign remedy, and may be eW 
ployed in large doses every eight hours, unless a remisfioD 
of ihc symptoms and sleep take place. In intermittent fevers, 
Opium in combination with other medicines was much used 
by the aucieiils; but since the introduction of Peruvian bark 
it is seldom trusted to for the cure of these disorders; it bai 
however been strongly recommended as au effectual meaus 
of preventing the reeoirence of the febrile paroxysms; and 
has been given before tJie Jit, in the cold stage, in I be tot 
stage, and during the interval, with the best effects, pro¬ 
ducing immediate redief, and, in short, curing the patient 
without leaving those abdominal ohslructions which have 
bocn ascribed to the bark; but in these fevers the best 
practice seems lo be that of uniting Opium svitli the bark, 
which enables ihe stomach to bear tbc latter in larger doses, 
and adds cotisidciably to its efficacy. When Opium is so 
managed as to produce sw-eat, it will tend to remove aa 
iuflamnialory state of the system, and may generally prove 
useful: a notable instance of this wc observe in the cure of 
acute rheumatism hy means of Dover's powder. In the 
sjiiail-pox, Opium, since the lime of Sydenham, has beeu 
very generally and successfully prescribed, especially after 
the fifth day of the disease; but during the first stage of the 
eruptive fever we are told that it always does liarm; an 
opiniou, says Dr. Woodville, which our experieuca it ihe 
suiall-po?i hospital warrants us to contradict* lu liaroor- 
rhages, the use of Opium is inferred from its kuowu effecis 
in reslrainiog all excretions except that of sweat; but unless 
the haemorrhages be of the passive kind, or unattended by 
iiiJlammatloii, it may produce considerable roischief* lo 
dysentery. Opium may be occasionally employed to moderalc 
rhe violence of the symptoms* In diurrhoea, when tbe acfk 
mony has been carried ofl' by a continuance of the disease, 
it is a certain and eftkaeious remedy* In colic, it is cut' 
ployed with laxatives, and no doubt often prevents inflaut- 
matiori Ly removing the spasm, 0|>iuni lias been lately 
recommeudtd in venereal cases; and instances have hetn 
adduced in which it has succeeded Avlien mercury has failed l 
but few practitioners would venture trusting to Opium alone 
in these complaints. Opium is successfully employed in 
tetanus, and in other spasmodic and convulsive cases. Re¬ 
specting the external use of Opium, authors are not agreed; 
some contending thaf when applied to the skin it allays pain 
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Add spasQit and procures sleep; while others adirm, that when 
thus applied it has no effect whatsoe?er. Applied to the 
naked nerves of auimals, it produces torpor and loss of power 
in alt the muscles wilh wliicb the nerves communicate. The 
olhciDaL preparations of this drug arc Opium Purihcatum, 
Piluia Exopio, PuMs Opiatus, Tinctura Opii, and Tinctura 
Opii Caoipborata. It also enters into I he Pulvis Stidonficus, 
Balsamnni Anodynum, Electuarium laponicum, PuLvzs Ecrcta 
Composila, &c. The requisite dose of Opium varies iu 
different persons, as well ^as in different states of the same 
persons. A quarter of a grain in one adult will produce 
effects which ten times the quantity will not do in another; 
and a dose that might prove fatal in cholera or colic, would 
not be perceptible in many cases of mania or tetanus. The 
low'cst fatal dose to I hose unaccustonjed to it, seems to be 
about four grains; but a dangerous dose is so apt to occasion 
vomiting, that it has seldom time to cause deatli. Wticn 
given m too small a dose, it often produces disturbed sleep, 
and other unpleasant cojisequeiices; aud on the other hund 
a small dose will sometimes produce sound sleep and alle¬ 
viation of symptoms, when a larger one would not have suc¬ 
ceeded. Its general operation is suppoj^ed to last about 
eight hours. It is well known ilial by continued habit 
Opium may be taken in large quantities; iiKkecI an inslauce 
is recorded, iu which it was increased to ten drachms a day. 
About twenty drops of the Tinctura Thcbaica, or Laudanum, 
are considered as nearly equivalent to a grain of Opium. 
Natives of the eastern countries, who are addicted to the 
use of it, will sometimes take incredible quantities.—Tbe 
heads or capsules of this plant arc also powerfully anodyjie; 
and when boiled in ivater, they imparl their narcotic juice, 
llie liquor, when strongly pressed ouf, suffered to settle, 
clarified with whites of eggs, and evaporated to a due con¬ 
sistence, yields au extract possessing tlie virtues of Opium* 
but requiring to be given in double ibo dose. It is said not 
lo occastou that nausea and giddiness wliicli are the usual 
effects of Opium. It is conveuieut to prepare the syrup 
from this extract, by dissolving one dracbui in two pouinls 
and a half of simple syrup. The Syrupics Papaveris Albt, 
as directed by both colleges, is an useful anodyne, and often 
succeeds in procuring sleep when Opium fails; it is also 
more especially adapted to children, Wliite Poppy heads 
are alio used externally in fomentations, either alone or more 
frequently added to llie Decoctum Frofomeido. The seeds 
possess not any narcotic power ; tiicy consiiit iff n simple 
farinaceous matter, united with a bland oil, ami are eaten as 
food in some countrieSp—In addiiion to the ubove, the 
remarks of other medical gentlemen are subjoined, to afford 
the reader every possible informalion on Ibis important sub¬ 
ject. Meyrick obseives, that the heads, or seed-vessels, are 
tbe parts to be made use of. Syrup of diaco<)iuai is a very 
strong decoction of them, boiled up to a due consistence 
with sugar* This syrup is a gentle narcotic, easing pain, 
and causing sleep; half an ounce is a full dose for a grown 
parson, and for younger subjects the quantity must be drmi- 
oUhed accordingly. Tbe seeds, beaten iurp an emulsiou 
with barley-water, are excellent for the strangury and heat 
of urine; but they iaave none of the sleepy virtues of Ihe 
ayrup, nor of the other parts or prej>araliens of the Poppy, 
Opium b nothing more than ibe milky juice of this plant 
concreted into a solid form. It is procured by wounding the^ 
heads, when they are almost ripe, with a five-edged iiisfru- 
naent, which makes as many parallel incisions from top to 
bottom; and the juice whicli flows from these wounds is the 
next day scraped off. and the other side of the head wounded 
in like maaDcr. When a quantity of this juice is in Ibis 1 


manner collected, it is worked together with a little water, 
till it acquires the consistence and colour of pilch, after 
which it is fit for use. Opium has a faint disagreeable smell, 
and a billcrisli, hot, biting taste: taken in pro}>er doses, it 
commonly procures sleep, and <\ short respite from pain; 
but great cautioji is required in the aduiinUtration of if, for 
it ts a very powerful, and consequently, in unskilful hands, a 
dangerous medicine, ft relaxes the nerves, abates cramps 
und spasmodic complaiuts, even those of the more vitdent 
kind ; but It increases paralytic disorders, and all such as 
proceed frojii weaknesses of tlie nervous system, ft iiuras- 
safes ill in serous acrid humours, aud (bus proves (Vequcully 
a speedy cure for catarrhs and tickling coughs, but must 
never be given in phthisical or inflauiiuatoiy cotiqplaints; for 
it dangerously checks expectoration, unless its effects aio 
counteracted by the addition of ammoniac or squills; and bv 
producing a fulness and distentiou of ihc wJmle habit, it 
exasperaies all inflammatory sympluius, wbelber exlcJiial or 
inlCJiiah It promotes perspiration and sweat, but ciiccks 
all other evacuations; and is goo<l to slop purgings and 
vomitings, but this is to be effecled only by small doses, 
carehdly aiul judiciously given. Witii regard to the dose, half 
a grain, or at most a grain, is in all common cases a sufli- 
cieiit quatility; and even in cases wliich require larger 
doses, it is generally more Uilvisable to repeat them more 
frequenlly, than to give a larger qiiaiitily at a time. An over 
dose of Upturn occasious either immoderalo mirlli or stu¬ 
pidity, redness of the face, swelling of the lips, relaxations 
of the joints, giddiness of the head, decfi sleep, accompanied 
with lurbuleiit dreams and convulsive starting, cold sweats, 
and frequenlly death.—Opium is imporled into Evirope from 
Persia, Arabia, and other warm regions of Asia; and six 
hundred thousaud pouiirU of it arc said to be aiinuallv 
exported from tbe fianges* The manner in which this drug 
is [here collected may assist tlie Engiisb cultivator; we tliere- 
ftne insert llie hdlowiug detail of it. \Vlieu tlie capsules 
are half grown, at sun set they make hvo lougitudhial double 
incisions, passing from below upwards, and taking care not 
lo pen cl rale llie internal cavity. In Feisia, Kicmpfer informs 
us Ifiqt a live-pointed knife is used for this purpose. The 
incisions are repeated every evening, until each capsule lias 
received six or eight vrounds: lliey ure then allowed to ripen 
their seeds. If the wouml were to be made in the beat of 
the day, a cicatrix would be too soon formed; while on the 
other Irand tbe nigbt dews firvour the extillatiun ot the jukcp 
which old women, boys, and girls, collect caily in ihe morn- 
iuff, by scraping il off with a small! iron scoo]>, and deposit 
the whole in an caitlicii pot, where it is worked by tbe band 
in tbe open sunshine, until it becomes of a cuuslderable 
lihekness. It is then formed into cakes of a globular shape, 
and about four pounds in weight, and laid into link earthen 
basins to be farther dried. These cakes are then covered 
over with Popj)y or Tobacco leaves, and thus tlried until 
tliey arc fit for sale. Opium is however frequently adulte¬ 
rated with cow-dung, the extract of the plant procured by 
boiling, and various other preparations, which the rogues 
who use them of course keep as secret as possible. 11 appears 
that ihe Poppy may be cultivated to great advantage for the 
purpose of oblaiEiing Opium iu threat Britain, Prolessor 
Alston of Edinburgh said long since, (hat the milky juice 
drawn by iiictsion from Poppy heads, and thtekeued either 
in the sun or sliade, even in (his country, lias all tbe cha¬ 
racters of good Opium; its colour, consistence, task, smell, 
properties, phccuomciia, are all the same; only, vvhcji care¬ 
fully collected, it is more pure and free from fccnlencies. 
Similar remarks bad been made by odjcra; lo wbichj 9 ^ys 
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Dr. Woodviltej we may add our own; for during the same 
summer, we at diderent times made [ncisions in the green 
capsules ol the White Poppy, and collected the juice, which 
sO'>n ac(juired a due consiitence, and was found both by its 
sensible qiiaJittes aud effects to be very pure Opium: and 
tlie &an»e gentleman adds, that nearly fifty years ago he fre¬ 
quently aniuseil himself with slashing the green Poppy heads, 
and collecting a most pure and well-digested Opium from 
them. But the merit of first cullivuting flie Poppy for 
Opium is due to Mr* John Bull of Wiliitonj wiio in the year 
17^6 xvas rewarded by the Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, for procuring Opium in an unsophisticated 
slate from British Poppies, and communicating the following 
mode of preparing it for the use of Ihe public* When tbe 
leaves die away and drop ofi, the capsules or heads being 
then in a grecJJ state, is tbe jtroper time for cxlracling the 
Opium by making four or five longitudinal ijicisions with a 
sharp pointed knife, about an inch long, on one side only of 
the head, taking care not to cut lo the seeds: immediately 
on the incision being made, a milky fluid will issue out, 
which being of a glutinous nature, will adhere to the bottom 
of titc incision; but some are so luxuriant that it will drop 
from the head* The next day, if the weather should be 
fine, the Opium will be of a grayish substance, and some 
almost turning black; it is then to be scraped off with the 
edge of a knife into pans or pots; and in a day or two it 
will be of a proper consistence to make into a mass, and l'> 
be polled* As soon as the Opium is all taken away from 
one side, make incisions on the opposite side, and proceed 
jii the same manner. The reason of not making tbe incisions 
all round at once is, that the Opium cannot so conveniently 
be taken away; but every person upon trial will be tlie best 
judge* Children may wilh case be soon taught to make the 
incisions, and take off the Opium; so that the expense ivill 
be trifling. An inslitiment might be made of a concave forntj 
witli four or five pointed lancets almiit the Iwelftli or four 
leenlh part of an inch, to make the incisions at once* Mr* 
Ball calculates, that supposing oJie Poppy to grow in one 
square foot of earth, and to produce only one grain of Opium, 
more than fifty pounds will be collected from one statute 
acre* But since one Poppy produces from three or four lo 
ten iicads, in each of which from six to ten incisions may be 
made, each incision sometimes producing two or three grains, 
the produce and profit would be very great. Great abate- 
meuts must however be made upon all such iheoretical calcu- 
latious, as in our moist climate majty seasons will occur, and 
many days in almost every summer, unfavourable to I he cob 
lection of Opium* It is however, w ith all its disadvantages, 
a very important object to cultivate the Boppy for this pur¬ 
pose hi Britain ; considering the great price of foreign Opium, 
llie increasing call for it In medicine, the adulteration of wlmt 
Is iuiporird, und the employ meiit that ihe collection of it will 
afford to ft males aud to children* Mr* Balt adcis, that in 
1795, from a bed of self-sown Poppies f>7(J feet square, he 
collected four ounces of Opium, Uiougli Ihe plants were very 
thick; and from » few plants that stood detached, he took 
from fifteen to iliirty jhur grains: the ground had, he observes, 
been well manured witli rotten dung* He remarks* that the 
semi-double flow ers, and iJiose of a dark colour* jiroduced tlie 
most Opium; that the heads should be about the size of a 
walnut, belbte ihe incisions are made; and that the foreign 
dfii d Popjiydieads are full three times as big as ours* In 
this observation Mr* Miller conic ides: adding* that they are 
also of a diflernnl shape, but that the increuse<l size is only 
owint! to tlie climate, and Ulo difference in shape arising from 
variety* Mr* Ball collected from one semi double Poppy, a 
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quantity which he supposes to be more drii^cjjgbt 

grains; but this plant had tweoly-eiglit beads bn it, Hoym 
ters the double and semi-double floaierihg pJauts to tktM 
which have single flowers; but the single Poppies, culti^tcd 
by our physic gardeners for the seed and the heads, haee 
generally Larger heads than the double Popjfies coltmifdil lA 
gardens* But after all, the point of most jmporhmoe 
ing the cultivation of the Poppy for Opiuih io Brituo ii^ 
whether its quality be equal to that of foreign Opium* Tluk 
has been fully ascertained by the testiniony of sevetttl etnidtet 
medical genllemeii in Londou, who tried it in coiiaeqaeim 
of tbe request of tbe Society for the encourageneDt of Arts^ 
Manufactures, and Commeree. Dr* Latham obserTn, Btat 
in its sensible qualities it does not seem infitrior to any; tbit 
it possesses the excellence of being perfectly clean, wWh 
must always beau advantage when given in a crude atatei 
and that probably the purified extract of tbe tbicigs would 
uot be superior to the English. Dr. Pearsoii aUo ttporU|» 
that be found the English Opium to be equally powerful, 
to produce the same effects as the best foreign prepantioD 
of this drug* Mr* W ilson not only found the Engliab druj 
equal in point of strength lo the best extract fruiu foreign 
Opium, but iar superior in flavour, which iti the extract li 
much injured by the boiling; and free from tbe inipliritits 
which are so abundant in crude foreign Opium*— I^rop4iga~ 
tn^n and CuUure. The culture, as practjsed in the province 
of Bahar, is as follows. Tlie field being well prepared by tbe 
plougli and harrow, unci reduced to an exact level surtacei il 
IS then divided iuio quadrangular areas, seven feel in 
and five in breadih, leaving two feet of imerval^ 4vhkb is 
raised five or six indies, and hollowed out for conveying ikstel: 
Lo every area, for which purpose they have si well in eacli 
cultivated field. The seeds are sown in October or N^VenS- 
ber. The plants are allowed to grow six or eight incbdi dis- 
tdtil from each other, and are plentifully supplied with ^ier. 
When the young plants arc six or eight incties high, they mte 
watered more sparingly; but a compost of ashes, buman Ex¬ 
crement, cow*du]ig, and a portion of nitrous earth scraped 
from the highways uud old mud-walls, is strewed all ovtr 
the beds* AVheu the plants ate near flowering, they Ere wV 
lered profusely, to incieuse the Juice; but Ihe capsules being 
half grown, aud fit to collect Opium from, the plants nte nb 
longer watered* Mr. Ball advi^e» the sowing ol the xeed at 
the end of February, and again in tbe second week of March, 
in beds three feet and a half wide, well prepared with good 
rotten dung, and often tun ted or ploughed in order to mix ft 
w'ell, and have it fine either in small Orilt?i three in each bed, 
or broad cast; in both cases tlunntng out ihe ptaots lo the 
distHUce of a foot from each other when about two iochei 
high : keep them free from weeds, and they will grow well^ 
produce from lour to ten heads, and they will show fnrgt 
flowers of different colours. With an nulMiMient soitirtbing^ 
like a rake, but with three leelh, the drilL may be tDude tl 
once* J*oppies do not bear li’anspUniiug; out of four tboa- 
aand whicli Mr, Ball ijau^planlTd, not one pt^nt came to 
perfection* 'Miose who a.e cunnti^ to have fine Poppies id 
their gardens, carefully look over llieir plants when they 
begin to flower, and cut up ail lliosc plants* ttie Bowers df 
w Inch are not very double and well marked before they opeb 
iheir flowers, to prevein their fiiritia mixing will) ihr firiEr 
flowers* wbicii wtadd cause them to degenerate* Tbe neglect 
of this precaullun causes the flowers in so muuy pluces to 
degeiieralr, and it is olteu supposed to arise from the mfertt- 
lily of (be ground. 

8. Eapaver Cafnbricum; llrUh Popp^^ Capsules ainootb^ 
oblong; stem many^owered, smooth; leavespimate, gub«d. 
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upper part of. the stalk is oaked, autj sustains one large 
J^llownower^ apii^ring in June, and filled with small purplish 
—It grew in many parts of Wales, in the valleys and 
fields, at tha foot of the hiUs, and by the water side; about 
a mile from Abbar, and in the midway from Denbigh to 
Gaider, the house of Sir John Wynne ; as also near a wooden 
bridge over the Dee to Balam in North Wales; and in going 
op the fail) that leads to Bangor; and in the isle of Anglesea; 
on the backof SAowdon, going from Caernarvon to LlanbeiU; 
as you ascend the Glyder from Llanberis; also beyond Pout 
Vawr; and commonly by rivulets, or on moist rocks, DiUe- 
niui found it on Cbedder rocks in Somersetshire; and it has 
smte been observed about Kendal, Kir by-Lonsdale, and 
Winnandermere^ in Westmoreland, and at Holkerin Lanca¬ 
shire. ft requires a cool shady situation, where the plants 
will thrive, and produce plenty of seeds annually. If the seeds 
be pennittcd to scatter, they will come up better than wheii 
sown by hand; but if they be sown, it should be always in the 
autumn, for when sown in the spring they rarely succeed. 
The best time to trausplant and part the roots of this sort is 
Jh the antumn, that the plants may be well established in 
their new quarters, before the dry weather comes on in 
the springs 

9- Papaver Orlcntale; Oriental Poppi/^ Capsules smooth; 
items ODe>flowered, rugged, leafy; leaves pinnate, serrate; 
toot perennial, composed of two or three strong fibres as 
thick as a man's Uttle finger, n foot and half long, dark brown 
on the outside, full of a milky juice whi^fh is very bitter and 
acrid* The height of the stem is two feet and a half; it sns- 
tains at the top a very large flower, of the same colour with 
the Common Red Poppy. Stigmas sixteen; bristles on the 
stem scattered, pressed close, rough, w ith a pi ominent base; 
capsule globular, smooth, crowned with the large shield of 
the stigma, having one cavity in the middle, but toward the 
periphery divided by incomplete partitions into cells, equal 
Id number to the number of rays in the stigma, and opening 
not by valves, but by as many holes under the shield ; seeds 
very numerous, kidney-form, beautifully marked with longi¬ 
tudinal streaks and little excavations in rows, of a russet bay 
colour, covering the incomplete partiiions on both sides. It 
flowers here tu May; there are two or three varieties differing 
in the colour of the flowers, and it is said that the flower is 
Bometimes double, though with us it is always single. Tour- 
nefort says, that the Turhs eat the green heads, although 
they are very bitter and acrid. It will thrive either In the 
son or the shade, only in the latter case they flower later in 
the season. It will propagate very fast by its roots; so that 
there is no necessity for sowing the seeds, except to procure 
new variettes. It should he transplanted at the same season 
as the former; and if the seeds be sown, it should be at the 
same times us that, for the reasons there given. See the pre^ 
ceding species* 

TVite* See Carica* 

Paf^pphorutn; a genus of the class Triaudria, order 
Di^^nia.T-'GENERtc Chaeactek. Calh: glume two- 
floweredf two*valved; valves long, linear, somewhat compress- 
tif very thin, acuminate, awn less, outer a little shorter ; one 
floret inferior, larger, sessile, bearded at the ba^, hermaphro* 
djfe;' the other superior, less, on a short pedicel, pressed 
close, to the bach of the lower one, beardkss, neuter; and 
thiii the rudiment of a third. Corolla: glume two- 
valrra, shorter than the calix; outer valve ovate, ventricose. 


inguhf,' terminated by several awns, thirteen or fourteen, 
straight, unequal, spreading, with its edges embra¬ 
cing thc^faer valve, which is lanceolaie, acute, a little longer 
anf niuTOWCr ilian outer ; nectary twodeared, very small, 


with linear leaflets. (Sraminn; filameata three, capillary; 
antlieree oblong* PisUtr gcroken ovate; styles two, short; 
stigmas villose* Pericarp : none. Corolla: incloses the 
seed, and lets it drop* Seed: one, ovate, compressed, diapha¬ 
nous. Observe. The outer gluuie of the lower floret is vil¬ 
lose at the back and sides; the inner is excavated at the 
back, to receive the upper floret. Esseutial Character. 
CaiU; two-valved, two-flowered. Corolla: Iwo-valved, many- 
awned.-The only known species is, 

1. PappophoTum Alopecuroideum, Culm branched, three 
or four feet high, smooth, sheathed with leaves which are 
convoluted, awl-sliaped, striated, shorter than the culm, the 
last spathaceous; panicle erect, subspiked, offen a foot and 
half long; calix three or four flowered.—Found near Spanish 
Town in America. 

Papprn^, See Cypenis Pap^rtts^ 

Pariana ; a genus of the class Mon<£cia, order Polyandria* 
—Generic Character. Malt, Flowers: in whorls, di¬ 
gested into spikes. Calix : glume oiiC'flowered, two-talved ; 
valves short, acute. Corolla: two-valved, larger than the 
calix; valves ovate, acute, one narrower. Stamina: flla- 
Luenta about forty, capillary, inserted into the bottom of the 
corolla; antherre linear. Female. Flowers : solitary in each 
W'hofJ, fastened to the axis of ihe spike. Calix: glume two- 
valved ; valves ovate, concave, acute. Corolla: two-valved, 
[css than the calix ; valves acute, hairy at the tip. Pistil: 
gernien three'cornered; style long, hairy; stigmas two, vil¬ 
lose. Pericarp: none. Corolla: investing the seed. Seed: 
one, three-cornered, inclosed. Essential Character. 
Male. Flowers: in whorls, forming spikes. Calix: two-valved. 
Corolla: two^valved, larger than the calix. Filamenta: forty. 
Female. solitary in each whorl, Iwo-valved. 

Corolla: two-valved, less than the calix. Stigmas: two. 
Seed: three-cornered, inclosed.—'—-The only known spe¬ 
cies is, 

1. Fariana Gampestris. This plant puts forth several 
straight shoots or canes, about one or tw'o feet high ; at each 
joint they are garnished with alternate oval weak leaves, 
siriated throughout their whole length, smooth, glossy, green¬ 
ish above, pater beneath t the footstalks are short, and are 
accompanied by a long split sheath, in opposite directions on 
each side the stalk, Tins sheath envelopes the stem from 
one joint to the other; it is crowned with reddish, long, and 
rougliish hairs; this crown lias on each side two appendices, 
in the form of an ear, bordered on both sides with similar 
hairs. The stem is terminated by a serrated spike, formed 
of several ranges of male flowers growing above each other. 
I'bc female flower is single in the middle of each range. The 
spike of flowers is about two inches and a half in lenglh*— 
Native of the island of Cayenne. 

Parietaria; a genus of the class Polygamla, order Mojkb- 
cia.—G eneric Character. Hermaphrodite. Fioivers: 
two, are contained iu a flat six-lcavcd involucre; the twp 
opposite and outer leaflets larger. Calix: periauth one^leafed, 
four-cleft, flat, blunt, the size of the involucre halved. Co¬ 
rolla: none, unless the calix be so called. Stamina: fila< 
nieota fojur, awLabaped, longer than the flowering periaulh, 
and expanding it, permanent; anthers twin. germeti 

ovate; style filiform, coloured; stigma penciform, capitate. 
Pertenrp.* none; perianth elongated, larger, bell-shaped, the 
mouth closed by converging segments. Seed: one, ovate. 
FemaU,. Flower: one, between the two hermaphrodites, within 
the involucre. Calix: as iu the bermaphrodites. Corolla: 
□one. PtsftV: as iu the hermaphrodites. Pericarp: none; 
perianth thin, involving the fruit. Seed: as in the herma¬ 
phrodites. Essential Character. Two hermaphrodite 
3Q 
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fiowerB and o&e female Aower in a flat siK-leaved involucre. 
Calix: four cleft* CvroHa: none* Stifle: one* Seed: one, 
Buperior* elongated* Hermaphrodite* Stamina: {our^ />* 
mate. Stamina: none,—The common European PelliTories 
may be propagated in plenly from their seeds; if permitted 
to scatter them, they will fill the ground with young plants: 
they are difficult to collect, being thrown out of their covers 
as soon as ripe*--—The species are, 

1* Parietaria Jndica; IndianPeliiiory, Leaves lanceolate; 
atem erect. This resembles our common Pellitory, but is 
more naked* The balls of the flowers are smaller, except the 
bractes which are awl-shaped, not ovate ; styles longer; fruits 
sessile, grooved*—Native of the East Indies. This, together 
with the fifth, eighth, and ninth species, must be kept in the 
stove, 

ta* Parietaria Officinalis; Common Peilitorjf, alias Pelli- 
torif of the Wall. Leaves Jaiiccolale, ovate; peduncles dicho¬ 
tomous; caiices Iwo-leaved; root perennial, somewhat woody, 
red,fibrous; (according to Liglitfoot, crcejiing;) stems several, 
nearly upright, from nine inches to a foot or more in lieiglit, 
very much branched, round, striated, solid, reddish, pubes¬ 
cent; (according to Lightfoot, rough to the touch, and adhe¬ 
sive;) flowers small, greenish, rough, sessile, growing in balls 
or clusters in the asils of the leaves; two hcrmapiiiodiles 
and cue female in an involucre of seven leaves* (Linueus says 
only six,) permanent, l!ie haves ovate, pointed, Hat, hirsute; 
ihe hairs glandular at the CRtrenulios* The hermaphrodite 
flowers may be distinguished by tlic four stannna* which on 
the alK'ddiug of ilie pollen fly back wiUi clastic force* The 
female is known Ijy its situation between the two others, and 
by its want of stamina; the stigma is somewbat larger, and 
bent a little down. To obtain a perfect idea of the manner 
in which the fructification is carried on in this plant, the 
flowers should be examined at a very early period of tiieir 
espansion; wc shall then find in each involucre three red 
stigmas, the two outermost of whieh belong to hermaphrodite 
flowers, the stamina of wliich are not yet visible; the middle 
one, which is largest and most conspicuous, to the female. 
If a view be takcJi of the same flowers, at the lime that the 
clastic filamenta by their sudden expai^sioo are scattering the 
pollen, tJie styles aud stigmas of the hermaphrodite flowers, 
visible before, will often be found w-anting, an<l the gcrmeti 
left naked in the centre of the flower; at this period Ihc seg¬ 
ments of the calix in the same flowers are nearly of tJic same 
length as the filainenta, the style and stigma of the female 
flower remain perfect, and the germen is closely surrounded 
by n green hairy calix, which never expands. The manner in 
which the flowers shed tbeir pollen is curious: the filainenta, 
oil their first appearance, ail bend inwards; as soon as the 
pollen is arrived at a proper state to be discharged, the 
warmth of the sim, or tlie least touch from the point of a pin, 
will make them instantly fly back, and discharge a little cloud 
of dust. This process is best seen in a morning, when the 
sun shines on the plant, in July or August: if the plant be 
large, numbers will be seen exploding at the same iustaril. 
This plant promises little from its sensible qualities; it has no 
smell, and its taste is simply herbaceous* Formerly it W'as 
accounted emollient, but not mucilagiuotis; its character as a 
diuretic is better known* Mattlilolus tells us, that the express¬ 
ed juice, sweetened with sugar, had a very powerful effect in 
this way; and Barbeirac informs us, that a decoction of this 
plant and Urea Vrsi was found of great use in clearing tlie 
urinary passages of viscid mucus, and sabulous concretions. 
A gentleman, who converts the juice into a thin syrup, and 
gives two table spoonfuls thrice a day, has observed remark¬ 
ably good effects from the juice of this herb, in those drop¬ 


sical cases where other diuretics had failed; and Toiunefin^ 
in hfs history of the plants about Parb, says that the ayrup 
gives great relief in hydropic cases* Hill says, a strong mfii- 
siou of the plant works powerfully by urine, and is excellent 
for the gravel and the yellow jaundice* The leaves nvt useful 
in poultices, to take away hot swellings; and the expresKd 
juice has been given with advantage in the stone and gntvd^ 
and is said to he an excellent medicine in breakings- out 
arising from foulness of the blood and juices; but the use of 
it must in these cases be continued for a considemble time,* 
or little if any benefit can be expected. Dr*$tokeB 5ajs» be 
has been informed that this herb, as well aa Nitraria, coDtains 
a considerable quantity of nitre; and that tn making an 
extract from it, the mass had taken fire* It b recommended 
by Bradley, to be laid on corn in granaries, for the pumae 
of driving away the weevil* Parietaria, corrupted into PeJIL 
tory, is absurdly caEfed Pellitory of the Wall, being fonad on 
walls or among rubbish*—It is a native of most parta of 
F*urope, except the most northerly; and though not ^und in 
Sweden, may be met with in Denmark* it b easily propa¬ 
gated from the seeds* 

3. Parietaria Judaica; Basil-leaped Pellitory,. Leaves 
ovate; stems erect; calices tbree^flowered; corollas^ male^ 
elongated, cylindrical* This differs from tlie preceding in 
liaving shorter stalks, and smaller oval leaves; titc flowers 
are also less, and in smaller clusters*—-Native of Switzerland^ 
the south of France, Sicily, Germany, and Paleitine* 

4* Parietaria Lusilanica; Chickweed-leaved Pellitory* 
Leaves ovate, obtuse; stems filiform* striated, evetij prdeum-* 
bent*—Native of Spain and Portugal* 

6* Panetaria Urticffirfolia; A’iffie/eared Pe/h'for_y. Leaves 
ovale, opposite, petioled, serrate, veined, pubescent; flowera 
axillary. This is a very braucliing plant, with small leaves, 
much resembling those of the Nettle* 

6. Parietaria Cretica; CVe/an Leaves aubovale; 

fruiting involucres five-cleft, compressed; lateral segments 
larger*—Native of Candia* 

7. Parietaria Capensb; Cape PeUilory* Leaves opposite,, 
ovate, serrate; branches diffused ; flowers sessile*—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

8. Parietaria Debilrs. Leaves alternate, ovate, petided, 
quire entire, somewhat hairy; .peduncles axillary, tublri- 
florous ; stem almost upright*—Native of New Zealand* 

It. Parietaria Cochin-chrnensis* Leaves ovate, three-nerved, 
hairy; stem cespitose, diffused; flowers monmcoiis; <«d 
roundish, inclosed within the converging calix*—Native of 
China and Cocliin-chiJia* It attracts the worms that infest 
salt fish, or flesh; the natives hang the plant at the niomb of 
their meat-casks, and the insects gel into it of their own ac¬ 
cord. They also esteem it to be emollienL refrigerant, and 
diuretic* 

10* Parietaria Arborea; Tree Pellitory, Leaves elliplk^ 
acuminate, somewhat triple nerved; stem arboreous* Thb 
b an upright soft shrub, about the height of a man; mot 
woody, branched, fibrous, rufescent; flowers commonly three, 
clustered, from the a\il of each bracle sessile, in the male 
yellow, in the female red, lierbaceous,—Native of the Canary 
Islands* It may be increased by cutting, but requires the pro¬ 
tection of the green-house* 

Paris; a genus of tiie class Octandna, order Tetragyntal 
^Geni&ric Character* Calix; periaitib fourTeav^t 
permanent; leaflets lanceolate, acute, the size of the corolla^ 
spreading* Corolla: petals four, spreading, aw I-shaped (ac¬ 
cording to Gsertner, linear) like the calix, permanent* 
mina: filainenta eight, awl-shaped, below the antberm short; 
anthera^ long, fastened on both sides to the middle of ibe 
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filtmcDUL Pititl: germen superior, rouDd, four cornered^ 
or »iibglobalar; 9ty\e$ four, spreading, shorter than the sla- 
mina; itignm simple* Ptricarp: berry globular, four-cor 
omd, four-ceiled. Seeds: several, incumbent, in a double 
lov. Essential Character* four-Jeaved. Pe* 

tah: four, narrower; berry four-celled*-The only known 

species it, 

1. Paris Quadrifolia; Herb Parts^ True Lore, or One 
Serty, Few plants are more readily distinguished than this, 
by the proportion and regularity of all the parts. Root per- 
euoial, fleshy; stalk quite simple, or unbraucbed, upright, 
floiootli, round, naked; leaves four, in a cross or a sort of 
whorli spreading, sessile, at the top of the stalk ovate, quite 
entire, drawn to a point, smooth, nerved underneath, three 
or four inches long, and two wide; peduncle single, rising 
from the middle of the four leaves, somewhat angular, about 
an inch long, supporting one greenish flower an inch in dia 
meter; calicine leaflets four, linear lanceolate, acule, reflex. 
The leaves and berries are said to partake of the properties 
of Opium* Liuneus says, the root dried and reduced to 
powder will vomit as well as ipecacuanha, but must be taken 
JD twice the quantity* Tlie juice of the berries is uset'ut in 
iudammatiotis of the eyes* An ointment made of the leaves 
is cooling, and disperses swellings and tumors in any part 
of the body* The juice of them has the same effect, and 
speedily removes inflammations of the eyes, if tltey are fre^ 
qnently bathed therewith* It is, after all, a suspicious plant, 
although it has often been employed jn medicine, Bergius 
recommends the herb for discussing E»ubaes and other inflam 
matory tumors; also for the hooping or convulsive cough. 
Geaner found U to be an antidote 1o ihe poison of the Nuk 
V omica, Having given a scruple eacli, of (he poison, to two 
dogs, be gave one a drachm of the Paris, and it recovered ; 
the other died* Healso took a drachm of the herb himself, with¬ 
out any effect except dryness of the fuutes, and some sweat* 
Burghard, on the contrary, says, that cardialgia and vomiting 
ensues from the use of it; and Kroeber was credibly informed 
that a child died by eating the berries, and that at^otber 
was recovered with difficulty. Gesner asserts, that the ber¬ 
ries are poisonous to poultry* It ought therefore to be 
idministered with great caution: the dose is one scruple 
twice a day.—It is a native of most of (he countries of 
Europe, particularly in the northern parts; and also of Japan. 
It h uot uncommon to Great Britain, especially fn thick 
itrODg woods on a strong soil* Gerarde says, it grew pten- 
tifiiUy in Cbalkney woods near Wakes Colne in Essex; in 
the parsonage orchard at Radw'inter, and in Backing park 
by Braintree, jq the same county; in the wood by Robin 
Hood’s well, near Notliughani: in the Clapper Moor, near 
Canterbury; in Blackburn wood, at Merton in Lancashire; 
inDingley wood, six miles from Preston in Aondernes^e; also 
at Hesset^ in the same county. Though Parkinson says tliat 
in his time it was lost in the above places by every one 
temrtin^ thither for it, there is jio small probability of his 
being mistaken in most iusiauces; we therefore exhort those 
diligent berbarists who live in those parts to examine for 
themselves* Parkinson says, that it was found in his lime 
ID Hinbury wood, three iniles from Maidstone in Kent; in a 
wood called Harwarsh, near Pinnenden Heath, by Maid- 
•tone; in Longwood, near Cliiseihurst, and in the next called 
Imfs wood; and in a wood over against Boxly Abbey near 
Uaidstone* Mr. Newton found it in the long spring by 
Petm bogs at Cliiseihurst; and Mr* Kay, in Lam pit Grove 
•t Notley in Essex* Mr* Charles Miller discovered It in a 
little wo^ not for from Hampstead, though Mr* Curds has 
tuDilled il- in his JVora Londinensis, It has also been met 
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with at Hanging wood near Harefleld, Middlesex ; at Hawnes, 
Renhold, and Clapham; Park wood in Bedfordshire; in 
Kingston, Eversden, and Wood Ditton woods, Cambridge¬ 
shire; in Love-laue near Derby; at Selborne in Hampshire; 
in Ripton wood^ Huntingdonshire, and Byseing wood in Kent; 
in Hollinghall, Stocking, and Okcley woods, in Leicester¬ 
shire; in Brampton, Cransley, and Hardwick woods, and 
Whiltleborough forest, in Northamptonshire; in Asply and 
Co I wick woods, Noltiugbamsinre; in Headiugton-wick Copse^ 
Oxfordshire; in the wood near the Devil's Den near Clifton 
upon Teine; also in the woods on the sides of Breedon Hill, 
and about Frankly, in Worcestershire; near Raiiisford, and 
in Raby Park* In Scotland, in a wood a mile to tJie south 
of Newbottle near Dalkeith; in the den of Betlmlck, four 
miles from Perlh; and also in tlie wood of Methuen, in 
Perthshire. This cutious little plant flowers in May, and is 
with great difficulty preserved iu gardens. Take up the 
plants from the places where lht*y grow wild, preserving 
good balls of eartli to their roots, and plant them in a shady 
moist border, where they may remain undisturbed. 

Pat'kinsonu:; a genus of the class Decaudria, order Mo- 
nogynia*— Generfc Character. CaHxr perianth one- 
leaf ed, at the base bell shaped, flatlish, permanent; border 
live parted ; segments lanceolate ov^te, acute, coloured, reflex, 
almost equal, deciduous* Corolla: petals five, witli claws 
almost equal, spreading very much, ovate; the lowest kid¬ 
ney-form; claw upright, very long* Stamiva: fliainenta ten, 
awl-shaped, villose below, declined; aniherae oblong, decum- 
bent^ germen round, long, declined; style tiliform, 

rising, Ihe length of the stamina; slignia blunt. Pericarp: 
legume very long, round, swelling over the seedsj (whence 
it is necklace-form,) acuminate* Sceda: several, one to each 
joint of the legume, oblong, suhcylindric, bhiut* Essen¬ 
tial Character. Catix: five-cleft. Petals: five, ovate* 
the lowest kidney-form. Sft/fe: none* Leguaie: necklace- 
form*-The only species known is, 

1* Parkinsonia Aculeatii; Prickly Parkinsonia* Jacqum 
describes it as a very elegajit tree, with the bark both of the 
trunk aud branches remaining a long time green £^nd shining* 
but when the tree grows old becoming brownish and streaked* 
Tlie wood is white; (he prickles are solitary, awl-shaped* 
subaxitlary, acuminate, slightly recurved, four lines in lengtli* 
on ihe older branches frequently by ihrees, the middle one 
very strong, aud nine lines in length ; leaves shining, three* 
lour, or five from the same axil, on a midrib a foot long* 
broad* and flatted; leaflets oblong* numerous; racemes loose, 
iim)>le, smooth, containing about ten flowers, which smell 
very sweet, and are yellow, with the uppermost petal varie¬ 
gated at (lie base with scarlet s|>ots* This seems to be dis¬ 
tinguished from Painciana merely by the equality of the 
calicine segments. These two trees, sown very thick, make 
most beautiful hedges* This plant flowers in the first year 
from seed, and grows very fast* It bears long slender 
bunches of yellow flowers, hanging down like IJiose of Labur¬ 
num* aud perfuming the air to a considerable distance* on 
which account the inhabitants of the West Indies plant them 
about their h<iuses* In Jamaica it is called Jerusalem Thom, 
It was introduced there from the Main, but now grows wild 
in many parts, and in the other islands of the West Indies, 
witere it was originally cultivated for iuclosures. ft is pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, which should be sown in small pots filled 
with light fresh earth, early in the spring, and the pota 
must he plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, where ia 
three weeks" or a month's time, tiie plants will come up* 
when they should be kept clear from weeds, and frequently 
refreshed with a little water* In a little time these plants 
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YfUl be fit to transplant^ which should be done very care¬ 
fully, so as not to injure ttie roots.. They must be each 
planted into a separate halfpenny pot, filled with light fresh 
earth, and then plunged into the hobhed again, observing 
to stir up the tan, and, if it have lost its heat, to add some 
fresh to renew it again. Then shade the plants from the 
heat of the sun, until they have taken new root, afler which 
time they should have fresjh air admitted to them every day, 
in proportion to the warmth of the season. With this 
management the plants will grow so fast as to fill the pots 
with their roots by the beginning of July, at which time they 
should be shifted into pots a little larger than the former, 
and plunged again into the bark-bed to forward tbeir taking 
new root; after which it will be the best way to inure the 
plants by degrees to bear the open air, that they may be 
bardened before winter, for if they are then kept too warm, 
the plants will decay before the next spring. The only 
method to keep them through I he winter, is to harden them 
to bear the open air in July and August, and in September 
to place them at the greatest distance from the fire, to keep 
them in a very temperate warmth; but they will seldom sur- 
vive'a second winter. 

PamaMta; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Telra- 
gynia.— Generic Character* Calix: periauih five- 
parted; segments oblong, spreading, permanenL Corofk: 
petals five, roundish, striated, concave, spreading ; nectaries 
five, each a concave cordate scale, with thirteea rays along 
the edge, gradually higher, on each of which sits a globe, 
(oi three-parted, with equal globuliferous rays.) Stamina: 
fiUmenia five, awbshaped; auther% depressed, incumbent. 
Pisft7; germen ovate, large; style none, but in its place a 
perforation; stigmas four, obtuse, permanent, greater in the 
fruit. Pericarp: capsule ovate, four-coruered, cne-celled, 
four-valved. Receptacle: fourfold, growing to the valves. 
Seeds: very numerous, oblong. Observe^ The essential 
character is most easily eoUectcd from the nectary. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Caiit: five-parted. Petals: five. 
Nectarif: five, cordate, cdiale, with globular apices. Cap¬ 
sule: four-valved.—The only known species is, 

. 1. Parnassia Falustris; Common Marsh Parnassia^ or 
of Parnassus. Root perennial, small, whitish, fibrous, 
putting forth several stems and leaves in tufts ; stems erect, 
unbranched, somewhat twisted, having five sharp corners, 
a span high, slender, smooth, having only a single embracing 
leaf below the middle, and a single flower at the top; corolla 
nearly an inch in diauieter; petals a little scalloped at the 
edges, slightly emarginate, white, with semitransparent gray¬ 
ish veins.—It is a native of most parts of Europe, by the 
side of bogs and moors, and in wet meddows. It grows near 
Harefield In Middlesex; about Ougar in Essex; on Hinton, 
Feversham, and Trumpington moors, and near Linton, in 
Cambridgeahire ; on Stevington, Turvey, and Ampthill bogs, 
in Bedfordshire; in peat bogs on Bullington Green, and 
under Headington-wick Copse, m Oxfordshire; nearBuddon 
wood in Leicestershire; about Rowel and Thorp in North¬ 
amptonshire; at Basford, Scottnru, and Papplcwick, iu Not¬ 
tingham shire*—Old Gerarde notices Us being found in the 
moor near Linton in Cambridgeshire; at Hesset in Suffolk ; 
at a place named Drinkstone in Butcher's Mead; plentifully 
in Lanadall and Craven in Yorkshire, at Doncaster, and in 
Thornton fields, in the same couuty, Mr* Goodyer found it 
in the boggy ground below the red well of Wellingborough in 
Northamptonshire; and jt has been observed in abundance : 
in the cutle fields uf Berwick upon Tweed* Parkinson abo 
notices its growing at Linton in Cambridgeshire; Hesset and 
Prmkstone in Suffolk; in the great field of Heudiogton near 
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Oxford; on the other side of Oxford in \htf^tnn Mt 
to Botley, in the highway; and at the bottom of hdlb 

in Bedfordshire*. Merrei found it with & doiibfelb 
Lancashire; and Mr* Wood about Edinburgh* iT flbwj^ ib 
July and August.—This plant may be ttikea iip' ftain'llfe 
natural place of growth, with balls of earth to the roota^^ind 
planted in pots filled with pretty strong, freah; iiiu|Qii|^ 
earth, and placed in a shady situation, where, if I are 
constantly watered in dry weather, they wilt thrive very brell, 
and fiower every summer: but if the plants are planted Si 
the full ground, it should be in a very moist shady border, 
otherwise they will not live; and these should be fu doty 
watered as those in the pots in dry weather, to ipbkfc tbem 
produce strong flowers. They may be propagated partiDg 
their roots, which should be done in March, berare'tbcj 
put out new leaves; but the roots should not be divided too 
small, for that will prevent their flowering the following 
summer. The roots should always be planted ta a pretty 
strong fresh earth, for they will not thrive in a light rich 
soil. In the spring they must be constantly waterea if the 
season should prove dry, otherwise Uiey will not flower; nor 
should they be parted oftener than every third year, to have 
them strong. The seeds ripen in August. 

Parsley, See Apinm. 

Parsley, Macedonian. See Buhon. 

Parsley, Mountain. See Athamanla^ 

Parsley PUrt. See Aphanes^ 

Parley, Stone. See Athamanta* 

Parsley, Wild. See Cardiospermum, 

Parsnep. See Pasiinaca. 

Parsnep, Cow. See Heracleum* 

Parthenium; z genus of the class Moncecia, order Pentp 
aadria. —Ghneric CHARAtTER. Calir: perianlh com- 
niQU, quite simple, fivedeaved, spreading; leaflets roundiab, 
flat, equal. Corolla: compound, convex; corollet herma¬ 
phrodite, many iu the disk; females five in the ray, scarcely 
surpassing the others; proper of the hemaphroditea one- 
petalled, tubular, erect, with the mouth five-cleR, the length 
of the caltx; of the females one-peialted, tubular, ligulate, 
oblique, blunt, rouudisli, the same length with the other. 
Stamina: iu the hermaphrodites; filameuta five, capitUiy, 
the length of the corollet; antherse as many, thickiih^ 
scarcely cohering. Pistil: of the hermaphrodite; gena^ 
below the proper receptacle, scarcely observable; style cafriL 
lary, generally shorter than the siHinina; stigma none: of 
the female, geruien loferior, turbinate-cordate, compressed, 
large ; style filiform, the length of the corollet; fttigmns two, 
filifortn, the length of the style, spreading a little, Peri~ 
carp: none; calix unchanged. Seeds: in the hexmaphro'^ 
dites abortive; in the females solitary, turbinate, conhte, 
compressed, naked. Receptacle: scarcely any, flat; dhaffs 
separate, the florets so that each female has two bermMhro- 
dites behind. Essential Chahactre. Male. CaRs: 
common, five-leaved; corolla of the disk one-pet ailed*. 
male. Corolla: of the ray five, on each side two malea^ 

with one female between, superior.-The species are, 

1. Part heniurn Hysteropborus; Cutdeaved Partkanmm^ 
or Bastard Feverfew. Leaves compquud, multifid. This is 
an annual plant, growing wild in great plenty in the triand 
of Jamaica, where it is called Wild Wormwood. It thrivo 
very luxuriantly about all the settlements in the low t^nds^ 
and is observed to have much the same qualities 
' being used, like that, in resolutive baths and iuflisioiis. It 
flowers here in July and August, and may 1^ prp^galted fay 
sowing the seeds on a hot-bed early in the Bprih^; wia 
when the plants come up, they should be traPiploBted oA 
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vAntber bot-bed* at about five or six indies' distance, observ* 
iDf to.water and shade them tilt the^ have taken new root; 
alter which' time they must have a pretty large share of fresh 
air ID warn weather^ by raising the glasses of the hot-bed 
every day: and they must be duly watered every other day 
vtleut Wbeo the plants have grown so as to meet each 
‘Other* they should be carefully taken op, preserving a ball 
of earth to Iheir roots* and each planted into a separate pot* 
tilted with light rich earth; and if they are plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed* it will greatly facilitate their taking fresh 
root; but where this conveniency is wanting, the plants 
should be removed into a warm sheltered situation* where 
’they mutt be shaded from the suu until they have taken new 
HI01; after which time they may be exposed* with oilier 
naHy anuRual plants* in a warm situation, where they will 
4oWer In Jaiy, and ripen seed in September* But if the 
seafon should prove cold and wet* it will be proper to liave 
4 plant or two in shelter* either in the stove or under tall 
fiiDies* in order to have good seeds* if those plants which 
are exposed should fail* so that llie species may not be lost, 

£. Parthenium Integrifolium ; Ent&e-kaved Partheniunt. 
Leaves ovate* crenate. This is a perennial plant* which 
dies in the ground every autumn, and sfiouts up again in the 
following spring. Height three feet aud more,^with thick, 
round, fleshy stems. The flowers grow in a corymb at the 
bead of (he stem and branches: the licnds are snow wJiite 
above, whittsh*green below, and villose at —Native of 

Vir^nia* ft flowers in July, but seldom produces good 
seeds in England, It may be propagated by parting tfie 
TOts in autumn* and will bear liie general cold of our winters 
JD the full ground. 

Paapahtm; a genus of the class Triandria* order Digynia. 
—Generic Character* Calix; jilume oneflowered^ 
tivD-valved* membranaceous; valves equal* orbicular, plano- 
coticave: inner flatter* placed outwardly. Corotta: two- 
valved* the size of the calix : valves roundish, cartilaginous, 
outwardly convex, inflex at the base- Stamina: tilamenfa 
three, capillary, the length of the glume; antherfc ovale. 
Pistil : germen roimdish; styles two* capillary, tfie length 
of the flower; stigmas pencil-form* hairy, coloured. Peri- \ 
carp: none; glumes permanent* closed, growing to the seed. 
Seed: single* roundish* compressed* convex on one side. 
Oiirrw* The fourth species has the outer valve of the calix 
veiy shorL Gtcrtner says* that in his specimens the valves 
are equal. In the sixth species the corolla is shorter than 
the calix. Essential Character, Calix: two-vaived* 
orbicular, ^Corolla: of the same size. ; pencilled. 

■-^The^pecies are, 

1. POspalum Dissectum; Cut Paspalnm. Spikes alternate; 
Picbis membranaceous; flowers alternate, hairy at the tip. 
Tblsifs prostrate annual grass, with the sheaths of the leaves 
almost spalhacetms.—Native of South America and Japan, 

2, PaspaJum Scrobiculatum; Dimpled Paspalum, Spikes 
Bllernate; rachis membranaceous; flowers alternate; caJicts 
itittDy'nerted* dimpled or pitted on the oulside; culms erect, 
faimitf at the base, a foot high aud more. Perennial.— 
Native of the East Indies. 

S. Paspalpm Villosum; yuiose Paspalitm^ Spikes alter- 
Mfe* directed one way, with a hirsute rachis; flowers in a 
double row, alternately directed one way; culm smooth* 
three feet high,—Native of Japan, near Nagasaki. 

4. FaipaUtm Virgatum; JRod-like Paspalum, Spikelets 
fnnicled* alternate* villose at the base; flowers in pairs; 
root thickly tibruee* and perennial* throwing up several 
aimiMl erect stems* of about four feet high, and thicker than 
1 quill at the base,—Native of Jamaica, 

Mr 


Paspalum Paniculatum; Panicled Paspatum. Spike* 
panicled* Y^rticillate* aggregate. This is an atinual grass* 
and more erect* with the panicle as it were in whorls,—Native 
of moist clayey grounds in Jamaica. 

G. Paspaluni ^ Stoloniferuui ; Siolont/erous Paspalum, 
Spikeleis spiked; rachis w'avcd; flowers alleruate* directed 
one way; stem knee-jointed, prostrate at the base* and slo- 
lonlferous; root perennial, fibrose* whitish; culm flexuose* 
smooth, cylindric* two feet high, solid, rooting at the 
knots; branches alternate ; leaves lanceolate, smooth, slightly 
strouked, a little waved at the edge, often three inches long, 
and eight lines wide. This has been successfully cultivated 
at Paris. The seeds have been in part abortive; but as it 
runs at the rool, it may be easily increased. The height and 
abundance of its stems* the size of its leaves, and the suc¬ 
culence of all its parts, render it a proper grass for cultiva- 
lion.—Native of Peru. 

7. Paspalurn Repeiis; Creeping; Paapafttm. Spikes pani¬ 
cled, subvert icillate, nodding; culm creeping. This is very 
like the preceding* differing only in its creeping culm, root¬ 
ing at tfie joints, narrower leaves, and a more slender paui* 
cle. Perenuial.—Native of Surinam. 

G- Paspalum Hir^utuni; Shaggy Paspafnm. Spikes aller* 
nate, subbinale; rachis niembrauacepus; calices niany- 
nerved, even; leaves aud pedicels hirsute; culms erect, 
leafy, hairy above.—Nalivc of China. 

9. PaspaSinij Kora; Smooth Paspalum. Spikes alternate* 
subhinate; rachis luembranaceous; calices roundish, flve- 
nerved; culm and leaves smooth.—Native of the East Indies* 
and of the Socit ly Isles. 

10. Paspalum Longifloriim; Lotig-Jlotcered Paspalum* 
Spikes two, sessile, ii)>right; florets oval, oblong; culm 
ascending* branched : culms tiliform, slender; flowers alter¬ 
nate* pedicelled* pressed close. U varies sometimes w'tth 
three spikes together*—Native of Malabar, on the borders 
of fields. 

11. Paspalum Disticlium; Two-spiked Paapalttm, Spikes 
two, almost erect, one of them sessile; florets obiong* 
smooth; cuhn ascending, simple, decumbent tow ards I he 
root, It is a biennial grass, flowering in July.—Native of 
moist meadows in Jamaica and other West India Islands, 

12. Paspalum Conjugalurn; Conjugate-spiked Paspeluntt 
Spikes two, horizontal, conjugate; spikelets ovale; culm 
erect; leaves involute; height from one to two feet; culm 
simple, compressed a til tie, smooth.^—It is common in tire 
moist meadows of the ^Vcsl Indies, where the English call it 
Sour-grass; and caule refuse it. 

13. Paspalum Vaginalum; Sheolhed Paspalum, Spikes 
two; tpikelets bifarious, acuminate; culm branched, knee- 
jointed ; joints sheathed. This is a foot high; roots numerous* 
filiform.—Native of Jamaica, in clayey pastures. 

14. Paspalum Filiformc; Fil^orm Paspalum, Spike sub¬ 
sol Liary, linear, one^ranked ; spikelets ovate* compressed 
culm and leaves (itiform. This is a tufted grass^, two feet 
high*—Naiive of the West Indies* in open hard fields* 

15* Paspalum Decurnbens; Prostrate Paspalum, Sptke 
single, directed one way; peduncles very long; apikeJett 
alternate, orbiculate acuiiiinaie, smooth; culm procumbent. 
It is scarcely a foot high.—Native of Jamaica, in a dry sandy 
soil, upon the monntains ou the western side of the blaftd* 

IG* Paspalum Dehile. Spike for the most part single, 
slender; glumes contiguously alternate, solitary, pubescentv 
short obovate; leaves rough ; culm feeble* setaceous*— 
Grows on the sca-vhores of Carolina and Georgia* 

L7. Paspalum Ciliatum. Spikes alternate, as if two toge-^ 
ther; glumes subt risen ate* double* orbiculate'abovate*,obtus«^ 
3B 
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glabrous; leaves laitceolate-tiiiear, serruhte’clliate; culm 
decumbeiiti—Grows in Virginia and CarolinSj in those clay- 
soifs where iron-ore abounds. 

18, Pasjjalum Lkvc. Spikes many, alternate; glumes 
biseriate, subofbiculate-ovalei glabrous; leaves glabrous; 
ligules eiliate; shealhs compressed ; stalk suberect,—Grows 
in dry meadows mid grassy bills from Pennsylvania to Caro¬ 
lina. 'Hiis plant is named Paspalum Lentiferum in ibe Enc^- 
ikpedie M^tkodiqru^ Botaniqm, par le Chevalier de 
Laaiarek; and Paspalum Membraiiaceniii> in Walton's Ft&ra 
Curoiiniana, 

Pasqite Fhwr. See Aiiemene, 

Puisertna ; a genos of ilie class Octandria, order Mono- 
gyiiia,— Gekekic Chahacter. Caiij^: none. Coroiia: 
one-petaSled, sbrivelling; tube cylinclncal, slender, veiitri- 
cose below the middle; border four-cleft, spreading; seg¬ 
ments concave, ovate, blunt. Siamhia: tilamenta eight, 
bristle-shaped, the length of llie border, placed upon the 
point of llie lube; aiitJierae subovatc, erect, Pislih gennen 
ovate, within the tube of tlie corolla; style liliform, springing 
from the side of the very point of the germeii, the same 
length with the tube of the corolla; sligtim capitate, liispid 
all over, with villose hairs, Pertcarp: coriaceous, ovate, 
one celled. Seed: single, ovule, acimiiiiatc at botli ends, 
with the points obticiue, Obsci've. The fourth species lias 
dowers without a tube, and sisleeu stamina, the eiglif inner 
ones castrated. The siKth has eight stamina, besides the 
ludimenta of eight aiitbcrsc at the bottom of the flower. 
Essential Character* Calix:: none, Coroiia: four- 
cleft. Stamina: placed on the tube. Seed: one, corticate.— 
The drst thirteen species are diaiidrous, liave the smdl of 
Syringa flowers, and are evergreen. They arc not separated 
from iheir natural genus, thougli the number of the stamina 
be less. Tlie Struthioim might have been referred to this 
genus, bad it not been for the nectaries. Paphne also agrees 
with Passcrina.- --The species are, 

1, Passeriua Filiforrais; FiHform Sparrow*wort. Leaves 
linear, convex, imbricate, in four rows, (three-cornered, 
acute:) branches tomeutose; flowers raceiiicd. Tiiis rises 
witli H shrubby slullt, live or ats feet high, sending out 
branches the whole letiglh, which wlieti young grow erect, 
but as they advance in length they incline towards a iiorl- 
zontal position. The flowers come out at the extremity of 
the young branches, from between the leaves on every side; 
they are small ajid white, so that they make no great appear¬ 
ance* It flowers from June to August.—Nalive of the Cape 
tif Good Hope* I'his, witli alt the other Cape plants, may 
be increased by cullings during the summer months, planted 
in a bed of loamy earth, or closely covered with a bell or 
hand glass to exclude the air, shading them from the sun, 
and refreshing ibein now and then with water. Tliey will 
take root in about two iiiontiks, when they may be planted 
each in u small pot filled witli bianiy earth, placing them in 
the shade to lake new root; then remove lliem into a shel¬ 
tered situation, there to retuaiii till October, when they must 
be placed in the green-house, and treated as Myrtles, Those 
also which produce seeds, or ulien seeds call be procured, 
may also be propagated that way* Snw them in autumn 
soon after they are ripe, in sniall p^ils blled with light earth, 
plunged into an old bark bed, tinder a commott frame in 
winter* The plants will come up in the spring, and may 
be treated like the cuttings; hut the seedling plants will 
grow more erect, and make a hajidsomer appearance* 

2* Paisserina Htrsuia; Shag^p Sparrow w&rt* Leaves 
fleshy, smooth on the outside; stems tomentose. This has 
ihrubby stalks, which rise to a greater height than the for- 
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mer; the breaches are more diffused, and covered with a 
mealy down ; flowers small and white like those of tho for¬ 
mer, and appearing about the same time.—Native of Spain 
and Portugal, Provence, Italy, and the Levant, It wUl live 
abroad In common winters, in a dry soil and warm situalioQ, 
but ill hard frosts the plants are frequently destroyed; om 
or two ought therefore to be kept in pots, and akeltered 
duiing the winter. 

3. Passerina Ericotdes; Heaihdike Sparrow-wort, Leaves 
linear, even, subimbricate; corollas globular. TUts haa so 
entirely the appearance of an Erica, that at first sight no 
one would doubt of its being one. It has the slatiiro of the 
first species; wliicli see.-—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4* Pusseriua Capltata; Headed Spurt'ow-tDori, Leaves 
linear, smooth; heads peduucled, tomentose, termitiAting, 
globular: peduncles tomentose, thickened; flowers many, 
white, sessile, without a tube; stamina above the throat, aix* 
teen, the eight inner of which are castrated; stems shrubby, 
compound, with rod-like red branches.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, .See the first species. 

0 * Fasserina Ciiiata; CUiated SpatTow-wori, Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, ciliate; branches naked ; flowers subsoUtary ; stalk 
shrubby, rising five or six feet high, sending otil many 
branches, which are nuked to their ends, where they have 
oblong leaves standing erect, and having hairy points- . The 
flowers are small, white, and come out ankong the leaves at 
the end of the branches. It flowers here in Jime, but no 
seeds are produced.—Native i>f the Cape of Good Hope, 
Spain, and the Levant* See the first species* 

Ck Passerina Uniflora ; Onejiowered Sparrout-worL 
Leaves linear, opposite, (lanceolate, eveu;) flowers termi¬ 
nating, solitary; branches smooth; stalk shrubby, seldom 
rising nkore than a foot high, dividing into many braoebes, 
which are slender, siiiootli, and spread out on every side. 
The flowers are larger than those of the former, and the 
upper part of llie petals is spread open flat; they are of a 
purple colour, and appear about the same lime as the former, 
^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the first species. 

7. Passeriua Aiithylloides. Leaves oblong, villose; flow¬ 
ers in heads.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the 
first species. 

8* Passerina Spicata; Spiked Sparrow-wort^ Leaves 
ovate, villose; flowers lateral, sessile. The flowering branches 
reserublc a leafy spike.—Native of Ibe Cape of Good Hope. 
Sec tlie first species, 

t). Fasserina Laxa; Looie branched Sparrow-wort,. Leaves 
ovate, hairy; flowers in heads; brancties loose.^—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. See the first species. 

10. Passcrtiia Graiidiflora; Great-Lowered Sparrow^wort, 
Very smooth: leaves oblong, acute, concave, wridkled on 
the outside ; flowers terminating, sessile, solitary; branches 
Qne-flpwered* It is easily distinguished by the large borders 
of the flowers* silky ou the outside.—Native of Africa, See 
the first species* 

11. Passerina Gnidia* Two-stamined, very smooth; leaves 
lanceolate, acute.—Native of New Zealand, in the fis^tirei of 
rocks on the sea-coasts, and on mountain-tops. 

12. Passerina Pilosa i llairp Sparrow-wort, Two-sta- 
inined, hairy: leaves linear, blunt—Native of New Zealand. 

13. Passerina Prostrata; 5jp£irroi»-M?orL Two- 

stamitied, hairy: leaves ovate.^—Native of the dry mountains 
in New Zealand* 

14. Passerina Ccphalophora. Leaves Uiree-cornered, in 
four rows; heads woolly*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Sec the first species* 

15* Passerina Linoides, Leaves linear-lanceolate, smooth^ 
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tlirett-ribbed ^ flowen termioatiog, solitary .^Native or tlie 
Cape of Good Hope. See the first species, 

X6, Passeriaa Nervosa. Leaves lanceolate, smooth, tbree- 
ribbcd; flowers m beads.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Uopei See the fint species. 

17. Passenoa Setosa. Leaves taticeolate, sonooth, five- 
oerv^; flowers in heads, bristly on the outside.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Sec the first species. 

18k Passerine Stricla. Leaves ovate, hirsute; flowers in 
beads; branches rigid.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
See tte first species. 

Ip. Fasserma Pentandra. Leaves ovate^ hirsute; spike 
ovate, terminating.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
See the first species. 

Pa$^iorai (altered by Linaeaa from the old name Flo$ 
PdfsfOff is, or Pdfiwn Flower^ winch was given at its first 
diicoTeryj from a fancy that all the instruments of our Savi- 
oiir^B passion were exhibited in this flower.) it is placed by 
Linuens in the class Gynandria, order Pentaudria; by 
Sohroeber andThunberg, io the class Pentaudria, order Tri- 
gynim; and by Swartz, in the class Monadelpliia, order Pent- 
andria* This beautiful genus is composed of climbing her* 
baceoLM plants, sometimes woody, especially at bottom; 
leaves.alternate, stipnlaceous, simple, in a few undivided, 
in a few others inuhtfid or palmate, but in the greater part 
lobed ; lobes in some two, hut in more three. The petiole 
in some species is naked, in others glandular on each side. 
The tendrils or claspers, by which the slender weak s(ems 
•iistain Ihemtelves, are axillary. The peduncles are also axil¬ 
lary, from one to three together, each susUrtiing a single 
flower, except in Passiflora Holosericea, in which they are 
iiuiiiy*flower«d; below the calix they are commonly jointed, 
and have an involucre at the joiut, which is frequently three- 
leaved or three-parted, the divisions entire, or sometimes, 
but rarely, cut or jagged ; sometimes, however, this involucre 
it veiy small, or consists only of oue leaf, or is enrirely 
wanting. The crown, which Linneus calls the ntetarium^ 
constitutes great part of the beauty of the flower in 
many of the species. In these it consists of an inner crown, 
springing from the base of the petals, or inner cultcine seg¬ 
ments, and beneath tbem coloured, mauy-parted, coaijiaiing 
of nunserous filiforiD segments, radiating or erect; within this 
bmother double crown, of the same shape, but shorter and 
more flatted, inserted into the pitcher; theiunio»t frequently 
converges round the central column. Mr, Sowerby, who 
ha* bestowed much attention on this genus, remarks, that the 
larger tpecieSj as far as he has seen, have constantly two 
rows of pnneipat radiated nectaries; the smaller commonly 
boC Rud but half the number of divisions in the corolla, 
mmeljr, only five; whereas the others have from ten to twelve: 
that tbe repository for honey also differs inucli in different 
•pecies, and is a part very distinct from the crown, which 
perhaps may serve as a conductor, or help to screen or secure 
tbe nectareous juice: and lastly, that there is another sort, 
which serves as in operculum under various forms, some- 
timci plaited, or plaited and fringed, besides a kind of 

impcTKct rays in different situations and shapes.-The 

apectes are, 

* IFi'M undMdtd 

1.. Patstflora Serratifolia; Notchdeajjed PaA&ioii Flower, 
LetTCS ovate, serrate; stems round, the younger ones very 
slightly viliose, and climbing very high; the stipules are 
linear and acuminate; peduncles one-flowered and solitary; 
tbe calis is-outwardly green, inwardly whitish; the petals 
pale purple; the filamenta of the nectary are deep purple at 
the iMhse, from tlience bluish, and at length pale; the atitberoe 


are yellow; the stigmas greenish. The flowers have aii 
extremely agreeable odour. It is pereunial, flowers from 
May to October, atid is a nalive of tbe West Indies,—Tliis^ 
and all ihe perennial sorts which arc natives of the hot parts 
of Americii, require a stove to preserve tbem here, without 
which they will not thrive; for although some of the sort* 
will live in the open atr during the warm months of summer, 
yet they make but little progress ; nor will the plants produce 
many flowers, unless the pots in which they are planted be 
' pluoged into the tan-bed of the stove, and thetr branches 
are trained against an espalier. The best way to have them 
in perfection is to make a border of earth at the back of tbe 
tan-bed, which may be separated by planks, to prevent the 
earth from mixing with the tan; and when the plants are 
strong enough, they should be turned out of tbe pots, and 
planted on this border; adjoining to which should be a 
trellis erected at the top of the stove, and their leaves con¬ 
tinuing green all the year, logetlier with the flowers, which 
will be plentifully intermixed in summer, will have a very 
agreeable eflect. As there will be only a plank partition 
between the earth and the tan, the earth will be kept warm 
by the tan bed, which will be of great service to the roots 
of the plants. The border should not be less than two feet 
broad and three deep, xvliicli is the usual depth of the pit 
for tan; so that where these borders are intended, the pits 
should not be less than eight feet and a half, or nine feet and 
a half, broad, that liie bark-bed, exclusive of the border, 
may be six and a half or seven feet wide. If tbe border be 
fenced off with strong ship planks, they will last some years, 
especially if they are painted over with a composition of 
melted pitch, brick-dust, and oil, which will preserve them 
sound a long time; and the earth should be taken out care* 
fully front between the roots of the plants, at least once a 
year, putting in fresh. They are propagated by seeds, 
which should be sown upon a good hot bed in tbe spring, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they should be each 
planted in a small pot, filled with good kitchen-garden earth, 
and plunged into u bed of tauucr's bark, observing to shade 
them from the sun until they have taken new root; then they 
must be treated like other tender plants from the same 
countries. When they arc loo high to remain under the 
glasses of the hot-bed, they should be turned out of the pots 
and planted ixi the stove, iu the manner before meidioned. 
As they do not perfect their seeds here, they wviy be pro¬ 
pagated by laying down their branches; which if done iri 
April, they will put out roots by the middle of August, when 
they may be separated from Ihe old plants, and either 
planted in pots to get strength, or into U^c border of the 
stove where they are to remain. Some of them may be pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings ; these ;»hou1d be planted into pots about 
the middle or latter end of March, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed, observing to screen them from ihe sun, 
and refresh them with water gently, as often us the earth 
may require it; and iji about two months or ten weeks they 
will put out roots, and may then be treated as the seedling 
plants, 

2, Passiflora Pallida; Pale Passion Flower* Leaves 
ovate, quite entire; petioles biglandiilar; stem peremiial, 
long, round, branching, climbing, solitary tendrils; flowers 
pale, large, axillary, two together; corolla five-pelalUd, flat, 
with a crown,—Native of Brazil, the island of Dominica^ 
and Cochin-china. See lim preceding species. 

3. Passiflora Cuprea; Copper^vohured Passion Flower^ 
Leaves ovate, commonly quite entire; petioles equal. This 
has slender three-cornered stalks, which send out tendrils at 
each joint, fastening themselves to any neighbouring support 
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by tliem, and climbing to ibe height of twelve or fourteen 
ftet; flowers a^illnry, on slender peduncles an inch long; 
fruit ova)^ about the size of a sparrow's egg^ changing to a 
purple cobiur when ripCp and filled with oblong seeds iiv 
closed in a soft pulp.—Native of the Bahama islands. See 
the first species. 

4. Passiflora Tiliaefolia; Lime-leaved Passion Fhitfer, 
Leaves cordafej quite entire; petioles equal; root perennial; 
stem climbing, about the thickness of a finger; flowers red; 
fruit globose, and variegated with red and yellow, having a 
sweet pulp.—Native of Soulli America, near Lima^ See the 
first species. 

6^. PassiDora Maliformis; Apple-JruMed Paiston -Ffoirer, 
Leaves cordate, oblong, quite entire; petioles biglandular; 
involucres quite entire; stem tliick, triangular, by slender 
tendi'ils thrown out at every joint rising (o the height of 
fifteen or twenfy feet. The cover of the flowers is composed 
of ibree soft velvety leaves of a pale red, with some stripes 
of a lively red colour; the petals are white, and the rays blue. 
The flowers being large, make a fine appearance, but they 
are of short duration ; there is however a succession of them 
for souse time.—It grows naturally in the West Indies^ where 
the inhabitants call it Grnnadilia ; and the fruit h served up 
in desserts. See the first species. 

C, Pass!flora Qiiadraiigularis; Square-stalked Passion 
Flower, Leaves oval, subcordate, smooth, many-uerved; 
petioles glandular; stem membranaceous, four-coruered ; sti¬ 
pules oval, oblong; flowers very large, encompassed by a 
three-leaved involucre, the leaves of which are roundish, con¬ 
cave, entire, smooth, and pale, Mr* Miller observes, that it has 
inucli the appearance of (he preceding, both in stalk and 
leaves; but the stalk has four angles, the leaves also of tliat 
are not hollowed at the base; the flower is much larger, 
though very like the other in colour; Ihe fruit is nearly twice 
as large, and of a very agreeable flavour, Jacquin remarks, 
that the flowers are very sweet, as well as beautiful, resem¬ 
bling the eighth species in colour and structure, but a little 
larger; that the fruit Is shaped like an egg, sliining, greeuisli- 
yellow, larger than a goose's egg, having a soft spongy rind, 
a finger in thickness, brittle, wJiitfsh, insipid ; the pulp suc¬ 
culent, of a waterish colour, and sweetish smell, and a very 
pleasant taste, sweet and gently acid, contained m a mem¬ 
brane or bag, which may be easily separated from the rind. 
Mr. Sowti'hy distinguishes this from the nest species, with 
which it has been confounded. They are very much alike 
as to uppearouce before they flower, excepting that the 
leaves In this have generally twice as many side veins. The 
flowering even at a distance will disliuiuish them preity 
easily, this being rather compressed, and tievev oblong, as 
that of the seventh always is, while the sixth is also destitute 
of awns; and the glands oji the petioles are said to be six, 
but (bey are not constant, and there are likewise six some¬ 
times iu the Ollier* The peduncle affords a most certain dis¬ 
tinction. Jacquin 1ms a variety, which lie names Passiftora 
Sulcata. It perfectly resembles this species, except in Lfie 
sij!e and fotiu of the fruit, which is roundish, frequently larger 
than a chihl's head, and marked vidth a circular tn>nsverse 
groove, deep enough to lay a finger in. Native of Terra 
Firma.—The fruit of this species is brought to table whole, 
and is much esteemed; and the pulp, taken out of the rind, 
with or without the seeds, is first put into wine. The French 
call it Gronadilie; and Browne, the Granadilta Fine.—Na* 
tiveof I he woods of Jamaica, and of other West India islands. 
Jacquin however says, he did not find it wild any where, but 
tn gardens every where; to the orDament of which it very 
puucli contributes, by forming large and very close arbours 


in a few months. It ii attended however with-tbia InodtH^ 
□ience, that these arbours serve to shelter vmmiotit wewtiHiit, 
which lurk there to seize on little antmala that come'lor At 
fruit, of which they are very fond* See the flrvt tpeeiff/ 

7- Passi flora A lata; Wsti^-stalked Passion Fiosoer. LcKfH 
ovate, subcordate, even, few-nerved; petioles glandular; stm 
membranaceous, four-cornered; stipules lanceolate^-aeriatift 
This very much resembles the preceding at first ngfat; the 
open flower also presents a general resemblance, but the 
peduncle is cylindrical; the three divisions of the into) am 
small, lanceolate, with glandular serjratures; the pedicel thick¬ 
est at the insertion into the convex base of the flowef* - If 
this species does not equal the Common Passion Flovrerin 
elegance, it exceeds it in magnificence, tn brilliancy of ooloiinf, 
and in fragrance, the flowers being highly oddriferocifc— 
Native of the West Indies. See the first species.. 

S. Passiflora Laurifolia; Laureldeaved Passion Pbtseri 
or Water Lemon, Leaves ovate, quite entire; petiole# bighn- 
diilar; involucres toothed; stem suffrulescent, with ray 
divaricating filiform brandies. Jacquin describes it « 
w^oody plant, smooth all over; the younger br#Qchc» round 
and green. Peduncles solitary; flowers very bandwtne and 
odoriferous; petals rose-coloured within,pale without; crown 
elegantly variegated transversely with while, purple, and 
violet; fruit three inches Long, with a coriaceous^ yellow^ 
soft, rough rind, containing a watery, sweet, tasteful juice, 
having a peculiarly fine smell* In the West Indies they sack 
lilts pleasant juice through a hole to the fruit. The French 
call it, Pontfiies de Hiane; and the EDglisfa, HoneyiueMet 
I Browne Says, it is cultivated in many parts of Araedca tn 
' the sake of its fruit, m IiicJi is very delicate, and much ostecfli- 
I ed by most palates; it is about the size of a hen'a egg, and 
I full of a very agreeable gelatinous pulp. It flowers in Juhe 
and^ July, tiee the first species* 

D* Passi flora MuUiflora; Manyjlowered Passion Flotaer^ 
Leaves oblong, quite entire; fiowers in clusters ; stalks aka- 
der, sending out many small branches, and cliinbitig to the 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet; by age they become 
woody towards the bottom, and (heir joints are not for Msan* 
der; flowers axillary, on long peduncles; petals obloiif, 
white; rays b)ueishq>urple, inclining to red at bottom. The 
fiow^ers have an agreeable odour, but seldom continue twenty 
hours open ; there is a succession of iheiu from June to Sep¬ 
tember, and sometimes the fruit will ripen here,—Native of 
Vera Cruz* See the first species. 

10. Passiflora Angustifolia; Narrow-leaved Passion Flotoer, 
Leaves subcordate, lanceolate, entire'; petioles htgiandular; 
flowers solitaryire of Jamaica. 

11. Passifiora Adulieniia* Leaves oblong, oval, entire; 
flowers tubular; calices threedeaved ; stem angular, lanuffi- 
nose all over; flowers solitary, peduncled, pendulous, puiple, 
—Native of New- Granada. See Ihe first species, 

** With twodobed Leaves* 

12. Passlflora Perfoliata ; Perfoliate Passion JP/omn 
Leaves oblong, Iransverse, embracing, petioled, dotted tiuder- 
ne:tth; crown simple, many-parted; siem herbaceous, climb¬ 
ing unci twining, three-cornered, subdivided, striated, pulm* 
cent; flowers middle-sized, scarlet*—Native of Jainatca, in 
dry hedges iienr the coasi, on the southerr^ side of the tslaod, 
flowering in the middle nf ^summer* See the first speciei.* 

13. Passiflora Rubra; Pedfruited Passion Ffomer*. 

Leaves cordate; lobes acuminate, subtomentose undenieaih ; 
stem villose; flowers allernate, nodding, on solitary one- 
flowered peduncles; petals whitish, or pale flesh coloun It 
flowei^ ill April and May,—Native of Ibe Indies.. Sco 
the first species, . , . * 
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14p Pisiiflora Normaliap Leav€s eraargmate at the hase; 
tnbcft liDeaft btaAt^ divaricate, the middle one obsolete, 
liucroiiaic; this has slender angular stalks, which rise twenty' 
feet high, sendlAf; out maoj branches ; the flowers and ten* 
drtlfl came out from the same joints: the former are of a 
palecoloar, and email; fruit egg-shaped, ovale, purple, the 
sifc of small grapes^ The root of this plaut is much extolled 
Hernandes, as a counter-poison and diuretic, for easing 
pain and creatiag appetite*—Native of South America* Sec 
the first species* 

16. Fassiflora Murucuja. ' Leaves ovate, undivided at the 
bate, dotted uaderneath; nectary one-kafed; stem herba¬ 
ceous, grooved, smooth; flowers id pairs, axillary, scarlet, 
hfge. The fruit, according to Browne, is of an oblong oval 
fofiDp about the size of a large Olive, and flesh coloured 
when npe. Both the syrup and decoction of the plant, is 
much used in the leeward parts of Jamaica, where it is fre¬ 
quent; and ills said to answer eflVctuaHy all the purposes 
fbr which ly^rup of poppies, and liquid laudanum, are gene¬ 
rally administered. The flowers are meet in use: they are 
oocQUionly infused in, or pounded and mixed immediately 
with wine or spirits; and the composition is generally thought 
a very eusy and effectual narcotic* Browne calls it BuU- 
kooft or Dutchman's Laudanum, wJdcii are probably the 
Tuljg^r namea of the country.—Native of the West Indies. 
See the first species. 

161. Pasfiflora Vespertilio; Bat-winged Pa$3ion Ftower. 
Leara rounded at the base, and glandular; Jobes acute, 
divaricate, dotted uDderneath. This has slender, striated, 
roundish stalks, less than a straw, and of the same tliickness 
from top to bottom, of a brownish-red colour, dividing into 
many branches; flowers on short round peduncles, from the | 
aaiU of the middle and upper leaves, white, and of a middle 
stie, about three inches in diameter when cxpantled. They 
are scentless, opening in the evening or during the night, 
in the month of July, and finally close about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning.—Native of the West Indies, and near 
Cuiliagena in New Spain. See the first species. 

17. Paasiflora Liinata; Cvesctjit-haved Pas^hn Flower. 
Leutes dotted at the base, slighily cordate, :ind having two 
ghods; outer rays of the nectary club shaped, compressed, 
obtuse; stems several, above thirty feet liigh in a cultivated 
state, roundish and woody at the base: in the upper part 
acutely angular, striated, almost herbaceous, nearly smooth, | 
^teruateJy branched; flowers axillary, two togetJier, droop¬ 
ing, opening early in the day, and smelling like Jioney ; 
peduncles twice as long as the petioles, round, swelling at 
the top, slightly downy, each bearing a single flower.—Native 
of Vera Cruz. Sec the first species* 

18. Pauiflora Capsularis. Leaves cordate, oblong, petl- 
okd; stalks slender, rising to twenty feet high when support¬ 
ed, and divided into many weak branches; peduncles very 
alender^an inch and half long, purplish; flower:^ when expand¬ 
ed not more than an inch and half in diameter, of a soft red 
colour, with little scent; fruit small, oval when ripe, purple. 
—Native of Jamaica. See the first specks. 

**' With thret*lobed Leaves. 

10. Fassiflora Rotundifolia; Round-^leOved Pa 99 ion Flower. 
Leaves roundish, Ihrcedobcd only at top, dotted underneath; 
nectary atnipk; stem suffrutesceut at bottom, subdivided, 
aqgular, grooved; flowers nodding, pak green, rather large. 
Jacquin observes, that the glandular dots on the under side 
of the leaf are six or seven in a longitudinal row, along the 
inner side of ike two lateral nerves; that the stipules are 
acumiiiatet abiatng, embracing, and resembling bulTs horns ; 
that the peduncles are the same length with the leaves; that 
87. 
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the flowers are Tuiddk-sized, and void of scent; tiint there is 
a three leaved Involucre; the leaflets ovate, concave, small, 
firm, shining, smooLh, yellowish with a tinge of green; that 
ihe petals are while, and twice as long as the calix; the nec¬ 
tary multiftd and yellow; that the berry is rouudish. small, 
and juiceless ; and Umt in most of the leaves the middle lobe 
is scarcely to be observed. He says i( is very conimon in 
the wtiods about Carthagena iii New Spain; while Swartss 
found it in the coppices on the soutliern side of Jamaica. 
See the first species. 

20. Fassiflora Oblongata* Leaves elliptic, subtrilobate in 
front, dolled undernealh; lobes sharpish, iJie middle one 
shorter,—Native of the island of Jamaica. See tJie first 
species. 

21. Fassiflora Pmiclala; Dotted-haved Passion Flowtr^ 
Leaves oblong, doritd uuderneathi the middle oue smaller,— 
Native of Peru. See the first species. 

22. Fassiflora Lutea: Yellow Pas&ion Flower. Leaves 
cordate, smooth; lobes ovate; petioles without glands; root 
creeping, s^juling up oiany weak stalks three or four feet hish; 
peduncle slender, an inch and half long; floiveira greenish- 
yellow, not larger tbaji a sixpence when expanded. It flowers 
from June to .August.—Native of Virginia and Jamaica. This 
may be propagated by its creeping roots* parted iti April, 
and plauled where they are to remain. See the first and 
thirty-second species: it requires the same trcatincnt as the 
latter. 

23* Fassiflora Parviflora ; Small-Jiowertd Passion Flower. 
Leaves smooth; lobes ovate, entire, the middle one more 
produced; petioles biglauflular; stem herbaceous.-^Native 
of Jamaica* Sec the first species, 

24* Fassiflora Giauca; Glaucous leaeed Passion Fiowew 
Leaves cordate, smooth; lobes ovate, equal; peliolcs glan¬ 
dular; stipules semi ovale. The whole plant is very smooth 
and even; nectary sliorter by half than llie petals; rays 
violet, white at the lip; flowers sweet,— Native of Cayenne. 
See ihe first species* 

25. Possillora Minima; Uworf Passion Fhwtr. Leaves 
smooth ; lubes lanceolate, quite entire^ llie middle one more 
produced; petiolesbiglaiidular; stemevrn, suhernse at bonom; 
flowers small, whitisli; berry smalt, blue, egg-shaped. !^Jr. 
Sowerby remarks, that Ihongh this has its name from its 
smallness, there are olliers nearly, if not quite^ us MualJ, and 
not well distinguished; (hat sevctal of them have no invo¬ 
lucre, though there is a joint on the ]>edimck, or, as he has 
it, between the peduncle and pedicel; and that (hoy lime 
but five pelals, consequently nothing that serves as a calix* 
It flowers in July,—Native of Curasao and Jamaica. See 
the first species* 

20* Fassiflora Hcterophylla; Narrow-hated Passion 
Flower. Leaves undivided, liriear, obloug, and thrce-lobed^ 
smooth, quite entire; petioles biglandutur*—Native of ihe 
West Indies, and flowering from June to September. See 
the first species. 

27* Fassiflora SuBerosa; Cork barked Passion Flower, 
Leaves subpeltate; lobes ovate, entire ; petioles biglandular; 
stem suberose. As the stalks grow old, they have a thick 
fungous bark, like that of the Cork-tiee, which cracks and 
splits. The smaller branches are covered with a smooth- 
bark; the flowers are small, of a greetfish yellow colour; 
fruit egg-shaped, dark purple when ripe*—Native of the 
West Indies, flowering from June to September. See the 
first species. 

28. Fassiflora Holosericea ; Silky-haved Passion Floieer* 
Leaves with a reflex toothkt on each side at the base: I be 
stalks rise tweniy foet high, dividing into many sleudcr 
3S 
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branches, covered wilh a soft hairy down; flowers not half 
so large as those of the Common or Blue Passion Flower; 
petals white; rays purple, with a mixture of yellow; fruit i 
&mal)* roundish^ yellow when ripe* It flowers most part of 
the summer*—Native of La Vera Crua* See the,first species, ! 

29. Passiflora Hirsuta; Hairy Passion Flower. Leaves 
villose, tJic lower smooth above; lobes oblong, quite entire, 
the middle one more produced; petioles biglaudular* It 
flowers in September*—Native of the West Indies. See the 
first species. 

30* Passiflora Fcetrda ; StiTiking Passion Flower. Leaves 
cordate, hairy; involucres capillary, multifid; root annual, 
or rather biennial; the stalks rise five or six leet high when 
supported, they are channelled or hairy; flowers on strong 
harry peduncles, two inches long, they arc while* aud of a 
short duration; caiix composed of slender hairy filamenta, 
wrought like a net, longer than ihe petals, and turning up 
round them; fruit roundish, ovate, about the size of a Gulden 
Pippin, of a yellowish-green colour* enclosed in the netted 
caiix. The whole plant has a disagreeable scent when touch¬ 
ed. It grows naturally in most of Ihe islands of ihe British 
West Indies, where liie inhabitants call it Love in a Ulisit 
because it resembles JMigefla Damnscena in the involucre. 
!l is, propagated by seeds sown upon a ho I-bed early in the 
spring. When Ihe plants are fit to be removed, transplant 
eacli itilo a small pot filled with light kiichcii-gardcn earth; 
plunge them into a hnbbed again, and shade them from the 
sun till they have taken new root. Shift them into larger pois 
as the roots increase; and when tlie ptanis are too laf) to 
remain iu the hot bed, remove them into an- airy glass-case, 
ad mitt in g air in warm went her, but screening them from cold. 
In this situation liie plants wiil flower in July, and the seeds 
ripen in autumn. 

31. Passifloia Ciliata ; Ciliefed Passion Flower. Leaves 
smooth, ciliate-serrate, the middle one very long; petioles 
not glandular. TJje leaves of this species vary occasion^illy; 
tJiey are dark-green and glossy : the involucrnni is composed 
of three leaves divided into capillary segments, each terminat¬ 
ing ill a viscid globule; the pillar supporting Ihe germen 
is bright purple, with darker sjmts; liic petals are gteejii^h 
on tljo outside, aud red within*—Native of Jamaica. 

32. Passiflora Feetidu; Stinking Passion Flotrer, Leaves 
cordate, hairy; involucies capillary, nmltifid ; root pereniiiai; 
stalks annual, slender, rising four or five feet high ; the 
flowers are produced at the Joints of the stalk, at the fool* 
stalks of tlic leaves, on long slender peduncles, in succession, 
as the alalks advance in height during the summer months; 
petals while, with a double circle of purple rays, the rays of 
itie lower circle longest; the floivers liave an agreeable scent, 
but are of short duration, opening in the morning, and fading 
away in the evening; fruit us Urge as a middling apple, chang¬ 
ing to a ]>ale orange colour when ripe, inclosing many obioug 
rough seeds* lying in a sweetish pulp*—Jt grows naturally in 
Virginia, and other purls of North America, and was the 
first known in Europe of all the speciea. It is usually pro* 
pagated in Ftightnd by seed's, which are bronglit from North 
America, for the seeds do not often ripen in England, though 
they have been known tt) ripen perfectly on piftnts Width 
were plunged in a tan bed, under a deep frame; but Bicee 
plants which are exposed to tbt open air, do not produce 
fruit here* The seeds slioutd be sown upon a modeme hot¬ 
bed, which will bring up the plants much sooner than wliert 
they arc sown in the open air, so that they will ha^e mljro 
lime to acquire strength before winter* Wheu the plants are 
come up two or three inches high, 1h«y should he Careftdfy 
taken up, and each pknited iu a separate small pot filled 


with good kitehen-garden earth« and plunged ini# n ntdifftte 
hot'bed, to forward their takmg new voot; after whinh Hrtr 
should be gradually inured to bear the often nif; to- vlwtt 
they should be exposed in summer, bat in the urtuira they 
must be placed under a garden-fraine to serpen tfacoa ftM 
the frost; but they should have Use free air at all t&nM> m 
mild weather. The spring foUowing, sonre of tliran fteb 
may be tamed out of the pots, and pimted in nwanaboadat, 
where, if tliey be covered with tanner's bark every mvsteato 
keep out the frost, they will live several yearsi, tbcit' rtalfcj 
decaying iu the autumn, and new ones aristeg spiilig, 

which TLi warm seasons will flower very welL If rifOMplaali 
whichr are cemtinaed in. pots are plunged into ^ 
of them may firnduce fruit; and if the stalks o£ these «n 
laid down in the beginning of June, into pots of oarlkpliifl||> 
cd near them, they will take root by the end of Augaat* 
See also the first species. 

33. Passiflora Auruntia; Ordflg-e Letm 

rhreedobed; lobes parabolical difttant, the niiddie nne ■on 
produced.—Native of New Caledonia^ . 

3L Passifiora Mixta, Leaves trifid,.serrate; ftownntub*' 
(ar; calices one-Uafrd; stem angular, smooth; ftovraia Mlh 
Tary, [»eduuc1ed* nodding* red, on round pubesoeDl:pedmak» 
—Native of New Grait^a. See the first species^ 

With muUifid Ihmms* 

35. Passifiora C<Brulea; Common tit Blut Pa%4mm 
Leaves palmate, quite entire. This, in a few ycart, Hith 
proper support, rises to a great hciglrt; it may be tfnkwd lo 
upwards of forty feet. Tli^ stalks will grow ahnoat «» kig* 
as a man's arm, and are covered with a purnJisb hntb, bvt^do 
not become very woody, l^he shoots often gpu^ tn^tbe 
length of twelve or fifteen feet in one sununer, aad. bltlg 
very slender, must be supported, otherwise they vnW hang to 
the ground, intermix with each other, and tippe&r very no- 
sightly* Tlic flowers have a faint scent, and coHtiinur bdt 
one day; fruit egg-shaped, the st^e aud form of thn Mogul 
Plum, and when ripe of the same yellow colour, tnclooing:* 
sweetfsl] disagreeable pulp, rt) wbkb oblong soed^ anekod^gtri^ 
There is a variety with much narrower lobes, dtvfdeil aliiost 
to the bottom; the flowers come later in llh« snitntier; ihd 
petals are narrower, and of a purer white*.—TfieiBhtc PMivtfto 
Flower grows naturally iu Brazil, and, being hardy mnii^ 
to thrive in the open air, is now become ihe Hmt oamnMtr 
species in England. It may be propagated by mds, ^wftidi 
should be sown in the same mniiner as those of thi^ tMrtJK 
second sort* and the plants treated in the nimc wary til) tiie 
fultowing sprijig, when they should be turned oii4'of tfo*fun^ 
and jdanted against a good-aspected wait* where they-tmiy 
have lieight for their shoots to extend, otherwm Iti^ irili 
hang about and entangle each other, xo aa to mte« bii| an 
indi^rent appearance; hut where buildings are to bexoM- 
ed, tilts pfaut is very proper for the purpose.. After tbiy 
have taken good root in their new quarters, the only-etra 
they will require is to tram their shoots up against tfawsfall, 
as tliey extend in length, to prevent their hangingsniboia-; ani)- 
tf the winter prove severe, the surfrme of the mouirdi idxmt 
their roots should be covered with mukh* to keep the frost 
from penet rating the groumi; and if the stalks ftud brtaciies 
are covered with mats, peastshaulm, siraw, or any such llglitf 
coveriug, it will protect them in winter nguiuat seven ffwili; 
bat this covering must be removed in mild wonthen or it will 
produce tuonldfiKss in the branches, wJiich would be mom 
injurious liKiij the cold. In the sfiring the plant! sImiM be 
trimmed, wboii all the small weak sboeia should be entirely^ 
out off; and Ihe strong ones shortened ho about font or fin 
feet long, vtlmh will enable Diciti put out sUinig 
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ftrflowcriiif the foSt^iog Tbis plant is jaUo propa- 

getad bj the branches, which in one year will 

iewcHrooM', may be taken off from the old plants^ and 
ttMspIntIted vrinrt they are designed to remain. The cnt* 
(tagH of this WHt aho take root, if they are planted io a 
loamy soil not too stiff, in the spring, before tiiey begin to 
shoot. If these be covered with bell or hand glasses to 
eidude the air, th^y will succeed much better than when 
they ara otherwise treated; but when the cuttings put out 
riheota, the air should be admitted to them, or they will draw 
up Wealr, end apoit, and they must be afterwards treated as 
Ihe layers* 'fbose plants which are propagated by layers^ 
or mttifigs, do not produce fruit so plentifully as the seed¬ 
ling plants; and tbiB plant, as well as many others, seldom 
products fruit after having been twice or thrice propagated 
by Ityero or Onttings. If in very severe winters the stalks 
be killed to the ground, the roots often put out new stulks 
the following summer, therefore they should not be disturbed; 
tad where there is’ mulch laid ou the ground about their 
roots, there will be little danger of thtdr being killed, 
Abongli all the stalks should be destroyed* 

36* Passifiom Serrata; Serrate /rared Passion Piowei\ 
Leaves pfeilinate, -jerrate; stems woody: nt each knot a leaf, 
a tendril, and a flower, come out from the same point; 
peduncle two inches long* The flower is inclosed in au 
involucre^ and lioth together are larger than a hen^s egg, 
'Phe low^r half of the flower when expanded resembles a 
OUp Wifli a penfugon rim, white ot> the inside, hairy at hot* 
rotn^ The corolla is composed of tea violet coloured petals 
in two row#, live in each* the inner much iiaTmwer than the 
enter, all an ijich and half long, with n small point at ihe 
^•d verging outwards; fruit the si^e of an orange, round, 
pDfbbed, like that of Coloquintida, except that next ihe pc 
dWHlIf it is drawn out like a pear* Jl is filled witli a white 
nkicilaginoiis pulp, cnnlaining many seeds, a little larger tliau 
grains of wheat, oval, a lillie compressed, pointed at one 
end, hardisb, shiumg, hairy*—Native of the island of Mar* 
titiique. See the tiist species. 

S7, PafSsiflora Pedata; Curl-^owerid Passion Plotver, 
Leaves pedalc, aerrate; stems angular ^ the fli'^wers rather 
Jitr^r than tliose of the prcoediirg; the rays of the crown 
ate very clt^se, deep red, with two or three w uite rings, very 
slender at the end, and violet; they are twisted so as io 
KMmble the serpents about Medusa i liead. The live inurr 
phft% of the corolla are entirely bine: IIjc five oulcr jralc 
greeiT wTtbhn, with abundance of little red dots, on the oiu- 
Mt cfeBr green; fruit the size and form of a middliag 
apple; rih<l regular and smootlt, of a shining green colour, 
with still birchter dots*—Naiivc of the island of Donifnica* 

PlASiiaH Phw€J\ See Pnssrflorn. 

PaaHnaca; a genus of the class Peniandria, order Digy^ 
Gbneric Character* Caiix: nmhcl universal 
najllfeld,'tiat; partial manifolil ; involucre universal none; 
lArtbit none; perianth proper obsotele* Covofla: uuiversal 
turifilnii; floret# all fertile; properof five lanceolate, involute, 
^tfrer pelWls* Sfamtnat filamenfa five, capillary; antficr^r 
nmtfdiah* Pfrfrf: germen inferior; styles two, reflex; stig-' 
Ml bJtitlt* Ptticftrp: none; fmit compu^ssed, flat, elliptic, 
blplrtile* Seeds: two, elliplrc, girt round (he cdgCj almost 
nl'on bfrth wdetf, EsskNTtAL CnARArTEit. kiuit vllip- 
tfr, coinprmed, fljit; petals involute, entire*-The spe^ 

mm, 

1, Pblinwca Lucida; Shinhrg-feared Parsttop* Jloot- 
Inm vfutpte, cordage, lotmte, siiiidng, acutely cjennte; 
Mdp>lewv<» ternatt and pinnate; branch-leaves simple, 
WMRt-iltapft#; rWt btetrniarl, riiick, milky; stem stiff, nig* 




ged, grooved, and angular, branched from the bottora, almost 
the height of a man, when cut yielding a frtid rued ike, 
whitish, tenacious gum; branches numerous, panicled*— 
Native of the soulli of Europe. 

2* Paslinaca SatHa; Common Parsnep. Leaves simply 
pinnate; root biennial, simple, whitish, putting forth some 
large fibres from the side; stem single, three or four feet 
high, erect, rigid, angular, pubescent, hollow, branched; 
flowering branches come out from the axils of the leaves from 
top to bottom, supporting umbels which are smaller than 
that which terminates the stem; flowers small, yellow, with 
index regular petals*—Wild Parsnep is a native of most parts 
of Europe, on the borders of ploughed fields and on the 
banks of hedges, chiefly in a calcareous or marly soil, it 
flowers from the end of June through August. Garden 
Parsnep has smooth leaves of a light or yellowish green 
colour, in which it differs from the wild plant; the stalks 
also rise higher, and are deeper channelled ; the peduncles 
are much longer, and the flowers of a deeper yellow colour. 
The wild plant is sometimes smooth, but more ofren hairy; 
and the garden plant sometimes hairy, but generally smooth* 
The roots are sweeter than Carrots, and are much eaten by 
those who abstain from animal food in Lent, or eat salt fish 
on fast days* They are highly nutritious, and iu the north 
of Ireland are brewed with malt, instead of hops, and fer* 
meuled with yeast. The liquor thus obtained is agreeable* 
Hogs are fond of these roots, upon which they soon grow 
fit. Allione observes, ilmt although the old roots of t)ic 
Wild Parsnep he hot and aciimouious, yet we ate not to 
attribute to them the bad eflects which some aflirm them to 
have* The seeds coiiTnin an essential oil, and will often cure 
intermittent fevers. The seeds, used in merJiciue, should be 
those of the wild fdanl; but the druggists commoidy sell the 
seed of the garden kind fur il, whicli they may purchase at 
an easy price when it is too old to grow. A strong decoction 
of the root is a pretty strong diuretic, and assists in removing 
obsiruL'iions of the viscera* It is good against the jaundice 
and gravel, and moderately pronuitvs the menses. Villars 
remarks, that in Daujihiiiy there are tivo remaikiible varieties 
of the Wild Paritiep: one with an angular branched ttem, 
approaching very nearly to Lhc Ciarden Pari^uep ; the other 
w ith a simple round stem, very slightly striated, and recedtug 
so ftt from llie tiiUivated plant that it secins to hen distinct 
species* Tills root being large and swetf, ynd accounted 
very nonvishiiig, is universally cultivated in kilchen-gardeus. 
The see<ls should he sown in h’ebruary or March, in a rich 
mellow soil, well dug, that their roots tuiiy rtin downwards, 

I lie greatest excellency being the Icnglii liiuI si^e of the roots. 
They may be sown ahoie, or with Carrots, as is practised by 
lii*^ kitchen gaidencrs near Loiulnu, some of whom also mix 
Leeks, Onions, and Lettuce, witlj.thvir Parsneps; but ibis 
is injudicious, for it is not possible thal so many different 
sorts can thrive well together, except they are allowed a 
considerable disUiucc; and if so, it’will beeqtiafly the sarmr 
to sow the different sorts separate* However, Carrots and 
Parsneps may he sown togctlier very well, especially where 
the Carrots are designed to be drawn off very young; because 
the Parsueps generally spread mnst tow^ards the cud of the 
summer, when the early carrots an: gone* When the plants are 
come up, lioc them out to ten or twelve inches asunder, cut ling 
up all the weeds. This must he repeated three or four times, 
according as you find the weeds grow; but iu lire Utter part of 
siiininer, when the plants cover the ground* liiey will jirevent 
the growth of weeds. When (he leaves begin to decay, the roots 
may he dug up for use* Before this, they are seldom wdl tasted; 
not ate they good for tnudi in the spring, afrer they are shot 
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out ngaio. To preserve them for this season, dig them op 
\u the begiuoing of February, and bury them in the sand bt 
a dry place^ where they will remaiu good until the middle of 
April, or later. To save seeds, make choice of some of tlio 
longest, straigbtest, and largest roots, and plant them two 
feet asunder, where they are defended from strong south 
and south'Virest winds, for the siems grow to a great height; 
keep them clear from weeds, and, if tite season should prove 
dry, water them twice a week. At the end of August, or 
the beginning of September, the seeds will be ripe: then 
carefully cut ilic umbels, and spread them upon a course 
cloth for two or three days to dry : after which, beat off the 
seeds, and put thorn up for use. Never trust to the seeds 
that are more than a year old, for lliey will seldom grow 
beyond that age. The leaves are dangerous to handle^ 
especially in a mofninij,. while ihe dew remains upon iheni. 
Gatdeners, who have been drawing up Carrors from among 
Parsneps while their leaves are wet witii dew, with the 
sleeves of their shirts turned up to fheir shoulders, often 
have their arms covered with large blisters, full of a scalding 
liquor, which have proved very trouhlesoine for several days. 
To cultivate Parsnepsfor the farmer, sow ilte seed In aultuiut, 
soon after it is ripe; by which means the plants will come 
on early the following spring, and can get strong before d»e 
weeds can grow so as to injure them. The young plants 
never suffer matortally through l)ie severity of Tiie seasons. 
The best soil for them is a rich deep loam ; next to this is a 
sand; or they will thrive well in a black gritty soil, but will 
never pay for cultivating in stone brash, gravel, or clay soils; 
and they are always the largest where the staple is the 
deepest. If the soil be proper, they do not require much 
manure. A verv good crop has been obtained, for three 
successive years, without any. Forty cartdoads of sand laid 
on an acre of very stiff loam, and ploughed in, lia^^ answered 
very well. Sow the seed in drills eighteen indiesi distant, 
that the plants may he horse or hand hoed: they will be 
more luxuriant if they have a secojkd hoeing, and are care¬ 
fully earthedj so as not to cover the leaves. If land cannot 
be got in proper condition to receive the seed in auhimn, 
sow a plat in the garden, or the corner of a Held, and trans- 
plant tiienco at the end of A]>ril, or early in May. The 
plants must be carefully drawn, and the land fhat is to 
receive them well pulverized by harrowing and rolling, M^en 
it U thus in ordtrr, open a furrow six or eight inclies deep, 
and jay the plants in it regidarly at the distance of ten inches 
or a foot, taking care not lo let the roof he bent, and that 
the plant standing upright after the eartii h closed about it, 
which should be done immediately by persons following tlic 
planter with a hoe, and who must be attentive not to cover 
the leaves. Open another furrow eighteen incites distant 
from the last, plant it as before, and so proceed till the field 
is completely cropped. When any weeds appear, hoe the 
ground, and earth the plants. Dibbling, in Parsneps, is a bad 
method, as the ground thereby becomes so bound as not 
easily to admit the lateral fibres, with which the root of 
Ibis plant abounds, to bx or work in the earth, on which 
account the roots never attain their proper size. With 
attention to the soil, the season for sowirig, cleaning, and 
carl Iking the plrtnls, ami raising the seeds from I he largest 
and beri Parsneps, there is no doubt that the crop would 
answer much better than a crop of Carrots. They are equal 
to them, if not superior, in fatting pigs; for they make the 
fiesli white, and I he animals cat them with more satisfaction. 
Clean washed, and sliced among bran, horses eat thent 
greedily, and thrive with them; nor do they heat horses, or, 
like corn, till them with disorders. In France, and in our 


inlands adjoining to it, Parsneps are held io Ugfi tatem 
both for cattle and swine, la Brittany this crop is Bald l» 
be little inferior in value to.wheat. Milchfed it 
in wiiiler, give as much and as good milk, and yield hiltlct 
as weIbHavoured, w Itli Parsneps,' as with graai in May MT 
June, 

3. Pastinaca Opoponax; Rough Parsnep, Leaves pionile 
and bipinnale; leaflets gashed at the base lu front i root 
perennial, as thick as the human arm, yellow^ broached; 
the branches an inch or an inch and half in Uiickness^ a foot 
aud half in length, tubercled, with a corky bark; steis horn 
three feet to the height of a man, (he thickness of a finger, 
striated, covered at ihe base, like the Ferns, with scatiove 
membranous scales, in other parts very smooth and abinitig, 
aogular at top, especially the branches. The umbcUiferouB 
branches are very smooth. The universal umbels have u»«^ 
ally seven or eight rays, an inch long, of a yellowisJ] green 
colour; fruits with ihe rim thicker, three or four line* 
ill diameter, and a little longer; juice yellow, benring no 
marks of a resinous or aromatic principle. It fiows out when 
the leaf or sUlUs are broken, in the warmer regtooa of the 
East, of which this plant is a native, the juice concretes into 
a guin-rcsiji cnllt^d Opoponax. It is obtained by uieaiiaof 
incisions made ai tlkc bottom of tlic stalk; and b imported 
from Turkey and tlic East Indies, sometimes in little round 
drops or tear.^ but moie comiuonly in irregular lumpa^ of a 
reddish yellow colour, specked with white on the ouUule, 
tnlcrnally paler, and fre<)ueutly variegated with targe white 
pieces. This guiii-resiii has a strojkg disagreeable smije]), and 
a bitter, acrid, somewlint nauseous taste. It remdily fonns' 
a milky liquor with water by rubbing; aud this on atandiiig 
deposits a portion of resinous juaiter, and becomes yellowiah: 
to rectified spirit it yields a gold-colonred Uuctare, whifih 
tastes and smells strongly of the drug. Water distilled fmm 
it is impregnated with its £mclL, but uo essentiftl oil u 
obtained on committing moderate quanlities to the operatHm. 
Opopouax has been long esteemed for its kttenuatiQg, deob* 
airuent, and aperient virtues; but as it is commonly pre- 
sciibcft in combination with other medicines, these qualities 
are by no means ascertained, nor do its sensible quaillittt 
iiKlicaie it to be a medicine of much power« Dr, Calica 
classes it with the antispasmodics; it is however less fetid 
than (ialbi»nnm, lliough more so than Ammoniacum. ' It haa 
been ctnnmoikly given in liypochondriacal aflection*, viseerat 
ob^lruclions, menstrual suppressions, and asthmas, especl-^ 
ally wiien connected with a phlegmatic habit of body. 

Pasiurtf Grottnd^ —isof two sorts: Itie oue is low aneadow 
land, whicb is often overflowed ; and the other is uplftnd, 
IVInch lies high aud dry. The former will produce a much, 
greater quantify of hay than the latter, and will not require 
manuring or dressing so often; but then the hay produced 
on the upland is much preferable to the other, as is also the 
meat which is fed in tijc upland more valued than that which 
is failed in rich meadows, though the. latter will make the 
fatter and larger callle, as is seen in those brought from the 
low rich lauds in Lincolnshire. But where people are nice, 
in their meat, they will give a much larger price for such ms 
has been fed on the downs, or in short upland pastures, thu 
fur the other, which is much larger. Besides this, dry pti- 
turcs have this superiority over the meadows, that they may 
be fed on all the winter, and are not so subject to poach in 
wet weather, nor will there be so many bad weeds prodaced* 
which are great advantages, and do in m great raeasuro 
recompeuse for the smallness of the crop. The first improve¬ 
ment of upland pasture, is by fencing it, and dividiog it 
into small fields of four, five, six, eight, or ten acres ench^ 
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plititiiig' timher-treea in the hedge rows, which wilt screen 
the grass from the drying pinchiog winds of March, which 
preseat the growth of the grass in large open lands; so that 
if April turn out a cold dry month, the land produces very 
little hay; whereas in the sheltered fields the grass will begin 
to grow early in March, and will soon after cover the ground, 
and prevent the sun from parching the roots of the grass, 
whereby it will keep growing $o as to afiord a tolerable crop, 
if the apring abould prove dry, But in fencing land, it must 
be observed not to make the inclosure too small, especially 
where the hedge*rows are planted with trees; because when 
the treea are advanced to a considerable height, they will 
spread over the laud ; and where they are close, will render 
the grasa sour; so that instead of being an advantage, it will 
greatly injure the pasture,—The ne^t improvement of upland 
pasture is to make the turf good, where, either from the bald¬ 
ness of the soil, or want of proper care, the grass htis been 
destroyed by rushes, bushes, or mole-hills. Where the sur- 
lace of the land U clayey and cold, it may be improved by 
paring it off and burning it; but if it be a hot sandy land, 
then chalk, lime, marl, or clay, are very proper manures to; 
lay upon it; but this should be laid on in pretty good quan¬ 
tities, otberwise it will be of little service lo the land. If the 
ground be overrun with bushes or rushes, it will be of great 
advantage to grub them up towards tlie latter part of the 
aammer, and, after they are dried, to burn them, and spread 
ihe ashes over the ground just before the autumnal rains; 
at which time‘the surface of the lands should be levelled, 
and sown with grass-seed, which, if done early in the autumn, 
will come up iu a short time, and make good grass in the 
following spring. So also where the laud is full of mole¬ 
hills, these should be pared off, and either burnt for tlie 
ashet; or spread immediately on the ground where they are 
pared off, observing to sow the bare patches with grass-seed 
just &A the autumnal rains begin^ There are some pasture 
lands which ate full of autdtilU, which are not only disagree¬ 
able to the sight, but, when they are iu any quantity, the 
gtaia cannot be mowed; therefore the turf which grows over 
them should be divided with an instrument into three parts, 
and pared off each way; then the middle or core of the hills 
should be dug out, and spread over the ground, leaving Ihe 
lloles green all the winter to destroy the ants, and in the 
spring the turf may be laid down again ; and after the roots 
of grass are settled again in the ground, it should be rolled 
to settle the surface, and make it even. If this be properly 
managed, it will be a great improvement lo such land. 
Where the land has been thus managed, it will be of great 
service to roll the turfs in the months of February and March 
with a heavy wood roller, always observing to do it in 
moist weather, tijat tlie roller may make an impression : this 
will fender the surface level, and make it inucli easier to 
mow the grass, than when the ground lies in Itills; and will 
aUocause the turf to thicken, so as to have what the people 
usually term a good bottom. The grass likewise will be the | 
sweeter for this husbandry, and it will he a great help to | 
destroy bad weeds.—Another improvement of upliinci pas¬ 
ture, is the feeding them every, other year; for where this is 
iwt pracliied, the land must be manured at least every third , 
year; and where a farmer has much arable land, he will not 
care to part with his manure to the pasture. Therefore 
every farmer should endeavour to proportion his pasture to 
bis Aiable laud, especially where manure is scarce, otherwise 
be will Boou find his error; for the |>asiure is the foundation 
of all the profit, which may arise from the arable kud. 
Wbeiiever the upland pastures are mended by manure, there : 
should be a regard had to the nature of the soil, and a proper 
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sort of manure applied : as, for instance, all hot sandy lands 
should have a cool manure; cow's dung and swine's dung 
are very proper for such lands, as also marl and clay; but 
for cold land, horse dung, ashes, or sand, and other warm 
manures, are proper. And when these are applied, it should 
he done in autumn, before the rains have soaked the ground^ 
and rendered it too soft to cart on; and it should be carefully 
spread, breaking all the clods as small as possible, and 
early in the spring harrowed with bushes, to Jet it down to 
the roots of the grass. When the manure is laid on at this 
season, the rains iu winter will wash down the salts, so that 
the grass will derive the advantage in the following spring* 
There should be great care taken to destroy weeds iu the 
pasture every spring and autumn; for where this is not 
practised, the weeds will ripen their seeds, which will spread 
over Ihe ground, and fill ii with such a crop of weeds as 
will soon overbear the grass, and render it very weak, if 
not destroy it; and it will be very difiicult to root them out 
after they Jmve got possession; especially Ragwori, Hawk* 
weed, Dandelioik, and such others, as have down adhering 
to ilieir seeds. The upland pastures seldom degenerate the 
grass which is sown on them, if the land be tolerably good ; 
whereas the low meadow^i which are overflowed in winter, in 
a few years turn to a harsh rushy grass; but the upland will 
coMtiiiue a fine and sweet grass for many years without 
renewing. There is no part of husbandry of wliicli the far¬ 
mers are in general nioje ignorant, than that of the pasture; 
most of them suppose that when the old pasture is ploughed 
up, it can never be brought lo have a good sw'ard again ; so 
their common melhod of managing their land after ploughing, 
and getting two or three crops of corn, is, to sow with their 
crop of bailey some grass seeds, as they call them; that is, 
either the Red Clover, which they intend to stand two years 
afier the corn is taken off the ground,.or Ray-grass mixed 
WLlJj Trefoil; but as all these are at most but biennial plants, 
Ihe rools of whicli decay soon after their seeds are perfected, 
so the ground liaviug no crop upon it, is again ploughed for 
corn: and this is the constant round which the lands are 
employed in, by the better sort of farmers, who seldom have 
the least noliou of laying down their land to grass for any 
longer continuance; tliertfore the seeds which they usually 
sow are the Lest adapted for this purpose. But whatever 
may have been the practice, it is possible to lay down land 
which has been in tillage with grass in such a manner as that 
the sward shall be as good, if not better, than any nalurat 
grass, and of as long duration. But this is never to be 
expected in the common method of sowing a crop of corn 
with llie grass-seeds; for wherever this has been practised, 
it the corn has succeeded well, the grass has been very poor 
and weak ; so llial if the land has not been very good, the 
grass has scarcely been worth standing; for the following year 
it has produced but little hay, and tlie year after the crop is 
worth liirie cither to mow or feed. It cannot indeed he 
expected lo he otherwise, for the ground cannot nourish two 
crops; and if there were no deficiency in the laud, yet the 
corn being the fir&r, and most vigorous of growth, w(ll pre¬ 
vent the grass from making any considerable progress; so 
that tlie pi nuts will be extremely weak and very thin, many 
of them which came up in the spring being destroyed by 
the corn; for wherever there arc roots of corn, it cannot 
be expected there should be any grass. Therefore the 
grass must be thin, and if the land is not in good heart 
lo supply the grass with nourishment, that roots may branch 
out after the corn is gone, there cannot he any considerable 
crop of Clover; and as the roots are bieoiduf, many of 
the strongest plants will perish soon after they are cut, 
3 T 
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and the weak plants, which had made but little progress 
before, will be the principal part of the crop for the succeed- 
iDg year, wliicli is many times not worth standing. Hence, 
when ground is laid down for grass, there should be no crop 
of any kind sown with the seeds, and the laud should be 
well ploughed, and cleaned from weeds; otherwise, the 
weeds will come up at first, and grow so strong as to over* 
bear tbe grass, which, if they be not pulled up, must be en¬ 
tirely destroyed. The best season to sow the grass-seeds 
upon dry land is about the middle of August, if there be an 
appearance of rain; for the ground being then warm, if there 
happen some good showers of rain afler the seed is sown, the 
grass will soon make its appearance, and get sufiicieot root¬ 
ing in the ground before winter; so will not be iu danger of 
having the roofs turned out of the ground by frost, especially 
if the grouod is well rolled before the frost comes on, which 
wiiJ press it down, and fix the earth close to the routs, 
"Where this has not been practised, the frost has often loosen¬ 
ed the ground so much, as to let in the air to ibe roots of 
the grass, and done it great damage; and this has been 
brought as an objection to the autumnal sowing of grass; 
but it will be found to have no weight, if the above direction 
be practised i nor is there any hazard in sowing the grass at 
this season, but that of dry weather after the seeds arc sown; 
for if the grass comes up well, and the ground is well rolled 
in the middle or end of October, and repeated in the begin¬ 
ning of March, the sward will be closely joined at bottom, 
and a good crop of hay may he expected in the same summer. 
In very open ck posed cold lands, it is proper to sow the 
seeds earlier than is here mcniioned, that the grass may have 
time to get good rooting, before the cold season conies on to 
stop its growth; for in such situations vegetation is over 
early in the autumn, so the grass being weak may be destroy- i 
ed by frost; but if the seeds be sown in the beginnrtig of 
August, and a few showers follow soon after to bring up 
the grass, it will succeed much belter than any that is sown 
in the spring. But where the ground cannot be prepared 
for sowing at that season. It may be performed in the middle 
or latter end of March, according to the season** being early 
or late; for in backward springs, and in cold land, the grass 
has been sown in April with success: bdt in sowing late 
there is danger of dry weather, especially if the land be light 
and dry, so that whenever the seeds arc sown late in the 
spring, it will be proper to roll the ground well soon after 
the seeils are sown, to settle the surface, and prevent its being 
removed by the strong winds which at lliat lime prevail. 
The sorts of seeds which are the best for this purpose, are 
the best sort of upland hay-seeds, taken from the cleanest 
pastures, where there are no bad weeds; if this seed be sifted 
to clean it from rubbisli, three, or at most four bushels, will 
be sutiicient to sow an acre of land: tlie olher sort is the 
Trifolium Pratense, eight pounds of which will be enough 
for one acre of land. The grass-seed should be sown first, 
and then the Dutch Clover-seed may be aflerw’arcU sown; 
but tfiey should not be mixed together, because the Clover- 
seed being the heaviest, will fall to the bottom, and conse¬ 
quently the ground will be unequally sown with them* After 
the seeds are sown, the ground should be lightly harrowed, 
TO bury them; which uperation ought to be performed with a 
shoit-loothcd harrow, otherwise the seeds wiil be buried too 
deep. Two or three days after sowing, if the surface of the 
ground be dry, it should be rolled with a barley roller, to 
break the clods and smooth the gtournl, which will settle it, 
and [uevent the seeds from being rejiioved by tlje wind, 
^'hen they arc come up, if the land should produce many 
weed^, tiiese should be draw-n out before they grow so tall as 


to overbear tbe grass; for where this has been neglected* Uw 
weeds have taken such possession of the ground, u to ketp 
down the grass and starve it; and when these w«eda hm 
been sufiTered to remain until they have shed their Mcdi, 
the land has been so plentifully stocked with them as wbolly 
to destroy the grass; hence it is one of I he principal pftrts^ of 
husbandry, never to suffer weed* to grow on land, if the 
ground be rolled up two or ihree times at proper diatanoei 
after the grass is up, it will press it down, and cause it to 
make a thicker bottom ; for as the Dutch Clover will put oot 
roots from every joint of the branches which are near the 
ground, so by pressing down tbe slalks^ the roots will mat to 
closely together, as to form a sward thick enough to^^ver 
the whole surface of the ground, and form a green caipct, 
which will better resist the drought. For if we examine the 
common pastures in summer, in most of which there are 
patches of the Trifolium Pratense growing naturally, we sball 
find these patches to be the only verdure remaining id the 
fields. And this, the farmers in general ackDowledge, u the 
sweetest food for all sorts of cattle; yet never bad my Dotion 
of propagating it by seeds till of late years. Nor has thb 
been Long practised in England, for till within a few years 
there were not any of tbe seeds sowed in England; tboi^ 
now there are many persons who save the seeds produced ' 
upon their own lauds, which are found to succeed full asvdl 
as any of the foreign seeds which are imported; u ihU 
White Clover is an abiding plant, and certainly tbe very beat 
sort to sow, where pastures are laid down to remain; for as 
the bay-seeds which are taken from the best pastui'es will be 
composed of various sorts of grass, some of wbich may be 
but annual, and others biennial; so when those go off, there 
will be many and large patches of ground left bare and naked. 
If there be not a sufficient quantity of White Clover to spread 
over and cover the land. Hence, a good sward can never be 
expected where this is not sown ; for in most of the natural 
pastures, we find this plant makes no small share of the sward; 
and it is equally good for wet and dry land, growtog naturally 
upon gravel and clay, in most part* of England; which is a 
plain indication, how easily this plant may be cultivated to 
great advantage in most sorts of land throughout this king- 
dom. The true cause which the laud that is id tillage is not 
brought to a good Turf again, iu the usual method of hus¬ 
bandry, is from the Jarmers not distinguishing which grusea 
are annual, from those which are perennial; if annual or 
biennial grasses be sown, they will of course soon decay; so 
that, unless where some of ibeir seeds may have ripened and 
fallen, nothing can be expected on the land but what will 
naturally come up* This, together with the covetous method 
of laying down the ground with a crop of corn, bas occtt- 
sioued the ;;eneral want of increasing tbe pasture in maDy 
parts of Cu^land, wliere it is now much more valuable thaii 
any arable land. After the ground has been sown in the 
manner before directed, and brought to a good sward, the 
way to preserve it good is, by constantly rolling the ground 
with a heavy roller, eveiy spring and autumn, a* has been 
before directed* This piece of husbandry is rarely practised 
by farmers; but those who do, find their account in it, for it 
b of great benefit to the grass. Another thing should aJso^ 
be carefully performed, which is to cut up Docks^ Daude* 
lion. Knapweed, and all such bad weeds, by their roots every 
spring and aulumn ; this will increase the quantity of good 
grass, and preserve the pastures in beauty.- Dresaiog these 
pastures every third year, is also a good piece of hiiabandiy, 
for without it no one can reasonably expect to obtain good 
crops. Besides this, it wilt be proper to mow one season, 
and feed the next; but where the ground is every year utowii* 
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it iDUat be constantly dressed, or the ground v^ill be soon 
exhausted,—Of late years there has been an einulation, espe¬ 
cially among gentlemei), lo improve their paslures, by sowing 
seTeral sorts of grass-seeds; and there have been some persons, 
of little skill in these matters, who have imposed on many 
]gtK>rant people, by selling them seeds of some foreign grsiss, 
recommending them for some particuliir quality; by trying 
which, they have found them to be of^Ultle value, and, after 
losing a season or two, have had tlieii' work to begin again. 
On this account, it is dangerous to trust those who, upon 
slight experiments, have ventured to recommend without 
judgment; for of all tlie sorts of grass-seeds which have been 
brought from America, none have hecji found equal lo the 
Common Poa Grass, either for duralton or verdure. It grows 
uHlurally in England* and, with about six or seven other sorts, 
13 the best worth cultivating, although tJie trouble of collect¬ 
ing the seeds in any quantity is so great, as to deter most 
peiians from attempting it; while those who purchase hay¬ 
seeds, find them so mixed with the seeds of weeds, that they 
have been compelled to adopt the plan Mr. Miller recommends, 
that of sowing only the White Dutch Clover seeds, and wait- 
mg for the natural grass coming up amongst it; which me¬ 
thod has generally succeeded belter than by sowing ijay-seed 
with it; for if the pasture be duly weede<l, i oiled, and dress¬ 
ed, all bad weeds may be destroyed^ and a hne duvable lurf 
obtaioed; whereas, the Buruet, aud many other plants which 
have been extolled as good winter food, being of short dura¬ 
tion, are very improper fur improving laud ; nor are there 
two better plants yet know'n for the purpose of fodder, than 
the Lucerrt and Sainfoin: for where these are sown upon 
proper soils, and duly cultivated, they will produce a hiucb 
greater quantity of food, than can be procured from the same 
quanlfty of land, sosvn with any oljier abiding jilant. The 
following nre the directions of Mr. Sfillingfleet, for laying 
down land lo grass: Plough the land in March as deep as 
the nature of the soil will admit; harrow when tlie \vee(h 
are about flowering, namely, some lime in May, or sooner, if 
it be a forward spring; plough ten days after liaiTowing; 
harrow when the weeds come up again ; if any dung or com- ' 
post be prepared for the land, let it be laid on; piougli nt | 
ibis time, and plough it in a moderate deptlj immediiuoly, so | 
that the teeth of the harrow after rolling may reacli it;" mil 
the land down every day as it is ploughed with a light roller, 
and observe not to sptead the dung long before it is jtfouglu^d 
id; harrow well when the weeds produced by the dung ap¬ 
pear, M> H3 to bring tJje dung up, and mix it wftlj tiie sod ; 
observing not to harrow more at once than can be ploughed 
ID one day; plough it up after the harrows llu; same depth 
as before, and follow the plough with a roller. The hind 
will now lie uiuler the proper preparation for the seeds, widch 
may be sown after the Hrst soaking rnin, from the eiul of Au¬ 
gust lo the end of September, in the following miinncr. 
PjoDgh the laud about the same depth as before ; harrow' it 
once io n place, and sow the seeds after the luirrow; then, 
with a hnrdle busiied witli black-thorn bushes, harrow the 
seeds in; when the plants appear, roll tlie laiul wtih a ligijr 
toller and not before, except tlie weather prove very dry, in 
which case it will be necessary to roll it with a very light 
roller after the bosh-harrow; a light dressing of good ma¬ 
nure laid OD with the fii'sr frost, will be tjf great use in preserv¬ 
ing the grass the first season, and encouraging its growih 
DH^ards; and a light roller used after every frost will he 
of great service in the first winter* lu York^ltiro* there arc 
three cnodet of sowing grass-seeds: the first in Augitist; l!ic 
second aod most common, with barlev; and itie ttiird upon 
wheat in March* The first is the bcii; and the last the wor^t* 


They sow ten bushels to the acre, four pounds of Hop Tre¬ 
foil, {Medicago Lupulina^ Black Nonesuch,) or White Clover, 
and some persons add two pounds of Ray-grass, After the 
crop is cut, suffer no cattle to enter till next hay-harvest, 
when the grass may be either cut or fed ; but there is danger 
from the cattle in the last way. Tlie farmers generally mow 
the first crop for the sake of seeds, because that afiTords more 
than the succeeding ones* If sown with barley, roll as soon 
as the bailey is off the ground, and Jay on dung after the 
first crop of grass is mowed,-—^Tlie decided superiority of the 
Middlesex farmers in the art of hay-making, has been acknow¬ 
ledged by ali who make atiy preleostons lo agricultural skill* 
They reduce it to a regular system, unknown in other parts 
of the kingdom. When the grass is about to be mown, the 
farmer engages a certain number of persons for that work, 
according to the extent uf his lands. At the same lime he 
provides five hay-makers to each mower, who are paid by the 
day. On the first day all the grass mown before nine o'clock 
is tedded; in wliich operation great care is taken to shake it 
out well, and slrcw it evenly over the ground. After this, it 
is turned once or twice wit!i similar care; and in the course 
of tiie afternoon, is raked into w'iiat are called single wind¬ 
rows, and towards the evening is put into grass cocks* On 
tfic second day, the business commences by tedding all the 
grass mown on the first day after nine o'clock, and on this 
day before nine o*ciock. Next, ihe giass-cocks are well shaken 
out iiiio se]>uia!e fdais, called staddles, of five or six yards 
diainett'if; ihe sladdles are next (limed, and after that is done, 
the grass UnUlcd in the morning is tinned once or twice in 
(he manner above desttibed, for tiie first day. After dinner 
llie staddles are fonued into double w'ind-rows; the grass is 
nest raked into single wind-rows; then the double wind-rows 
are put into baslard-cucks; and bistly, Ihe single wind-row's 
are put into grass-cocks. On ihc third day, the grass mown 
and not spread on the second day, and that also mown in 
the early part of tins day, is first tedded iti the motnin^, and 
the gra^s-cocks arc spread into stadriles, as before, and then 
the bastard-cocks into staddles of less extent. TIteae lesser 
staddles, lljcuiih IlIsI spread are first turned, then lliose that 
were in the grass^c<ick?, and lastly lljc grass cnee or twice; 
after which, the jic'qde go to diuntr. Sliould tlie weather 
prove fine, Ihe hay which was tu bastard cocks the pre¬ 
ceding night, will this ahernoon be in a proper stale lo be 
carried, but uol it ihe wciuIut has been cloudy and cuuL In 
the laUev case, the fiirsl operation after dinner is (o rake Ihe 
I gfuss cocks of the Iasi night int<> double wind-rows, and the 
grass wliich was tliis morning spread from swaths into single 
wind-rows. Afterwards, the bastard-cocks of the last uigfit 
arc made up into full si 2 ed cocks, and care taken to rake (he 
i>ay up clciiu, and also to put llie rakings upon (he top of 
each cotk^ Next, the double wind^rows are juit into bustard- 
cocks, an<l the single wind rows itilo gruss-cocks, as on tlie 
preceding days. On the fourth day the great cocks are 
iisnaily carried before dinner. The olher operations of the 
day are conducted in tfie same routine as tliose already de¬ 
scribed, and so on daily till the harvest is finished.^The 
manner and period of ajjplyiug (he manure, are studied by 
ihe Middlesex farmers willi the greatest atteutinn. They ob¬ 
serve the stale of Ihe atmosphere, and should it indicate rain 
aller the liay is removed Ironi ibe ground, (hey put the dung 
of neat tallJe upon it. Should the barometer Imwever not 
]>ronnse rain rii ronsidciable quantities, the decomposed ma¬ 
nure is allowed to remain on the dunghills tUI llie end of 
Sept cm her, at which lime it is pul on wtiile the ground is 
dry enough to bear ihe loaded carls wilhoul injury. Mea¬ 
dow land, ill the occnjiation of cow-keepers, is usualh mown 
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two or three times (luring summer; the great number of I 
OOW3 kept by them enabling them to dress it every year. | 
As their chief object is to obtain their hay of a soft grassy 
liature^ they cut it yoimg, couceiviug it to be better pro- 
vender for milk cows in that state than after the seedling 
stems have risen. 

The foliowiog very useful List of herbs of pasture, and of 
such plants as are commonly found growuig (imong grass, 
whether useful or hurtful, Is here inserted for the accommo¬ 
dation of the farmer, agriculturist, and florist. It is arranged 
alphabetically under the common English names, with a 
Jeference to Ihcir Botanical Names^ to which they can readily 
refer in the other parts of this work; and where they may 
find a full description, with interesting particulars. 

Adder s-Ton^ue , Common. See Ophiogiossum Vulgatum. 
Agritnonp, tJommon* See Agrimonia Bupatoria^ 
Anemone Wood^ See Anemone I^emorosa. 

ATchongelf White. 1 See Lamxum Album, and Lamium 
Archangel^ Purple. \ Pwpureum^ 

Ar^te-smart. See Polpgonum Hpdropiper. 

BosiL See Clinopodium, 

Bedsirau}* See Galium. 

Beiljiower, See Campanula. 

Betony Wood. See Betonica Officinalis. 

JBluebotiU* See Caitauiea^ 

Brakes^ See PterU* 

Bugle^ Common. See Ajuga Reptan&. 

Burnet. See Poterium and Sanguhorbay 
Butterbur. See Tmsilago. 

Buitercup$. See Ranunculus. 

Cammotk. See Ononis. 

Camomile. See Anthemis. 

Campion. See Cucuhaim and Lychnis. 

Caraways. See Carum. \ 

Carrot. See Daucus. j 

Catmint. See Nepeta* I 

Cheese Renning. See Galium. 

Chickweed. Sec AUint. 

Cirv^lte/ot7* See i 

Clary. See Sahia. i 

Clover, See Trifolium. 

CocAr'^-cotn^. See Rhinanthus. 

Coltsfoot. See Tussiiago. 

Corn Salad. See Valeriuna. 

Cow Parsnep* See Heraclmm* 

Cow Weed. See Chetrophyllum^ 

Cow Wheat. See Meiampyrum* 

Cowslip* See Primula Vulgaris. 

Crane^s Bill. See Geranium. 

Crowfoot. See Ranunculus. 

Cuckow Flower. See Cardatnint* 

Cudweed* See Gnaphalium, 

Baisy. See Beilis* 

BarAelion* See Leontodon, 

Jhvits Bit* See Scabiosa* 

Bock, See Rumex.. 

Bropwort. See Spir^a. 

Elecampane* See (nultt* 

Fem. See Pieris, 

Flag* See Iris* 

Fleabane. Sec Inula* 

Foxglove* See Digitalis. 

Garlkk* See Allium* 

Goals Beard. See Fragopogon. 

Harebells* See Hyacinthus. 

Hawkweed. See Hierucium, 

& 


Ueath. See Erica* 

Hemlock. Si*e Conium, 

Kidney Vetch. See AntkylUs* . ■ . 

Knapweed. See Centaurm Nigra* 

Knot-Grass, See Polygonum. 

Ladies* BfdstVftw. See 
Ladies” Finger. See 
Ladies* Mat\ik* See Alchemitla, 

Ladies* Smock. See Cardamint. 

Lamb*s Lettuce* See Valeriana, 

^Lucern. See Medicago* 

Meadow Rue* See Thalictrum* 

Meadow Saffron. See Colchicum. 

Meadow Saxifrage. See Peucedanum* 

Meadow Sweet, See Spir^a* 

Milfoil. See Achillea. 

Milkwort* See Polygala. 

Mint* See Mentha. 

Mouse-ear Scorpion-grass. See AlyosoHs* 

NettUt Dead. See Laminm. 

Nonesuch* See Medicago. 
iVwf, Earth or Pig. Sec Buniutn. 

Oxc-eye Daisy. See Chrysanthemum* 

Pogils. See Primula. 

Panmep* See Pastinara, 

Posque Flower. See Anemone, 

Penny-Grass. See Rhinanthus^ 

Pile wort. See Ranunculus, 
plantain^ Great. See Plantago Major. 

Plantain Ribwort. See Plantago Lanceolata. 

Poppyt Spalling. See Cuoubalus. 

Primrose* See Primula. 

Ragwort, See Senecio. 

Ramsons. See Allium* 

Raitlet Red* See Pedlcularis* 

Rattle, Yellow. See RHinanthus^ 

Rest-karrow* See Ononis* 

Rt foT 

Rush. See Juncus* 

Sage. See Salvia* 

Sainfoin, See Hedysarum. 

Saint Johii*s Wort. See Hypericum. 

Satyr ion. See Satyrium. 

Saw-wort* See Serratula. 

Scabious^ Sheep*s. See Jasione* 

Scorpion Grass* See Myosotis* 

Self-heal* See Ptuneiia* 

Silver Weed* See Potentilia* 

Soi'Tcl* See Rumex* 

Succory. See Cichorium. 

Tare* See Vida. 

'Ihistle* See Carduus and Serratula* 

Thyme. See 

Toadifiax. See Antirrhinum. 

Toad^ax, Bastard. See Thesium. 

Torfltcn/(7. See Torment ilia Erect a. 

Trefoil. Sec Medicago ajuJ Trifolium^ 

Trefoil^ Bird^s-fooi. See Lotus* 

Valerian, See Valeriana OffidnaUn* 

Vetch. See Vida* 

Wild Williams* See Lychnis, 

Wild Woad* See Roseda. 

Yarrow* See Achillea* 

Most of the plants of the above list are beneficial in 5 omc' 
respect or othert though not always ia regard to cattle.. 
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Thfttr qafidities and uses 4re pointed out uuder tlieir botanical 
aameSf as thcj occur io the regular arrangciucut of the genera 
to which they belong. It may save much Iroubie to inform 
the reader, that the following plants are useful, eidler as 
medicinct or good for quadrupeds. Cardimine Pratensis, 
Kumex, Acetosa^Tragopogon; most of the leguminous plants, 
•sLotus, the Vetches in general, the Medicago^ and especially 
the Trefoils, Milfoil, Succory, and Ribwort, which are weeds 
ia their wild state, are so much improved by cultivation as to 
become useful plants. The principal pasture herbs tliat are 
injiiriom are the foilowing: Allium Vineale and Ursinum; 
Anemone Nemocosa; Beilis Perennis, occupying so much 
room; Callha Palustris; the various species of Thistle, and of 
CarexorSedge; CentaureaNigra, Calcitrapa; ChseropiiyllNui; 
Cbiyaanthemum Leucanthemum; Colcbicum, Erica^ Hera- 
cleum, Spfaondylium, liiula Oysenterica, Rushes, Merciirialis 
Pcrennts, Pedtcularis, Pteris, several soils of Ranunculus; 
and fthinantbus Crista Galli, which is almost the only annual 
plant which keeps its ground in pastures to any great extent, 
owing to its seediD® early. It can only be kept down by 
pasturing the ground two years successively. Other aiintials, 
Buch as Purging Flax, the Eye brights, Hawkweeds, and 
Sheep's Scabious, being of little consequence. Rimiexand 
Senecio Jacobsca ate also injurious, iu order to extirpate 
these weeds from pastures, the docking iron, ilie spud, and 
the hand, should 1^ unremittiugly employed on tit iKcasiotis. 
The btenoial thistles may be cut off witliin the ground, and, 
if not suflered to seed, may be easily destroyed, unless 
renewed from their nurseries in Ledge rows, way-sides, A:c, 

^ The Carduus Aeaulis ought to be diligently cut up witli the 
spud; but it infests only dry upland pastures. The Serrattda 
Arvensis is a true perennial, and runs dreadfully at the root ; 
thus increasing two ways, by root and seed. It h rather an 
arable weed, and cannot be extirpated by ploughing tlirec 
incbei deep. This is conmnou in rich pastures in the 
neighbourhood of arable lands, headlands, and way-sides, 
where il is suifered to seed without control. In mowing- 
grounds, it is seldom suffered to seed; but mowing certainty 
tends to spread it, if it be cut down wtiile in flower, though 
some think it destroys it. The only radical cure for III is 
evil ill pastures is, to extirpate the plants by Ike docking 
iron and the hand after rain, when afone they will pull out, 
and even then seldoin cooipletely. The ground llierefore 
must he carefully looked over a second tinu-, to take out 
those thistles which have spmng up from pieces of roots left 
in on the first operation. Tlie Carices or Sedges, the Junci 
or Rushes, Caltha or Marsh Marigold, Iris or Flag, Pe<l^ 
cularis or Red Rattle, the whole tribe of water fdanis, and 
(uch as require a soil tenacious of wet, can only be elfec 
toally destroyed by. judicious draining and dressing with 
coaba&hes, and other warm manures. Fern or Brakes must 
be extirpated by paring and burning. The Docks, Ragwori, 
and Knobweed, will yield only to the docking iron and the 
hand; and should never be suffered to seed, nolwitbsfand- 
ing the notion that prevails in the inland counties, that i!ie 
best way io get rid of Docks on grass-land, is lo let them 
spend themselves by seeding. If the old plant be tlius 
tpeut, it leaves an iiiuumciable progeny to represent ir. The 
following four things are necessary in order to improve 
tnre^land: 1. Draining and watering, for escli of which see 
Mtadow, 2. Wet'diiig and top dressing. 3. Laying rlie 
land so ns to clear itself of suvlace waler* levelling anidiilh 
and other iuequablics, and running a heavy roller over it 
th^ ipring. 4, Putting on different stock at proper seasons. 
>0 that the herbage may be kept fine by being closely bitten, 
mid the surface regular by not beiug poached in wet limes [ 


by heavy cattle. Not a weed should be suffered to seed, 
nor a liift of stale grass to stand in a pasture^ground, which 
should not at least once during the stJinmcr be levelled with 
the scythe; thus at a smalt expense vveeds will be converted 
' into nutriment, and waste ground into arter-grasa. See Grass 
and Meadows. 

Pavefta ; a genus of the class Telrandrm, order Mouogy- 
nia.—G enkkic Character. Calix: perianth hell shaped, 
very small, obsoletely four-loofheil, surrounding the gei uied. 
C<trof/a: one-petalletl, funnel form; tube long, sli-uder, cyiin- 
drre; border five parted, spreading, shorter by fiaif than the 
tube; segments lanceolate, Siatnina: filamenfu four, very 
short, above llpe throat of the corolla; antliercc awd-shaped, 
spreading, I he length of the border. Pistii: germeii inferior, 
turbinate; stylo filiform, twice as loug as tiie corolla; stigma 
diickish, oblong, oblique. Pertcarp: berry roundish, one- 
colled. Seeds: two, convex on one side, cartilaginous. 
0,^-sfrre. Berry two-celled. jSetrfs; solitarv, one often abor¬ 
tive, so that the fruit seems to be one-seetled, Tliere are 
frequenllv Iwo coadunale !>erjies, crowned with a double 
calix.—To avoid confusion, Loureiro would place such of 
these plants as have a one-seeded berry in Ibis genus; such 
as liave a Iwo-seedcd berry, in that of hora: and those 
which iiave a onC'Celled two-seeded berry, in a new genus. 
EsseXtial Character. Corotfa: oaeqjela!led, funnel- 
foiiii, superior. curved. ZJerrjj/; two-seeded, one 

often abortive.-The species arc, 

1. P^ivetlrt Indica. Sumoth: ieuvts lanceolide, elliptic; 
stipules smooth within; calicet obsoletely foiir-toi-t htd ; flow'- 
CIS in bundles; corymbs trk'iiotomous, fasiigiate, on u long 
filiform peduncle.—Native of the East Indies. 

* 2 . Favetla Villosa, Branches anil caliccs villose, hoary; 
leaves lauceofate-eiliptic; flowers in bundles; branches oppo¬ 
site, four*corneretl, jointed, densely villose, hoary; the last 
joints more compressed.—Fouml in Arabia Felix. 

3- Favetta Longlflora. Branches smooifi; leaves lanceo¬ 
late elliptic; stipules hairy within; calices ruur-cleft; flowers 
in bundles. It may be doubted whether it is ouy thing more 
than a variety of tlie preceding. The bjanclies and leaves 
are quite smooth; the calix has a few small hairs scattered 
over it, not visible without a magnifier; corolla an inch uud 
half in diameter—Native ol Aialiin Felix. 

4. Favetfa Caffra. Leaves obovule; flowers sabuTnbellate; 
calices bristle-awucd. This i& a tiijniolii tree, uitli round 
briiDcLes; beads of flowers sessile, teiiuinaling the bhortef 
branchlets.—Native of the Cape (d Goiid Hope. 

5- Favetta Pentandria. Leaves oblong, lanceolate, acumt- 
iiat<‘; panicle tricholoiuous, axillary : flowers five-staiiiincd, 
riiis is a shnib, with a stem llie heigiit of a man, upright, 
hr;uiched, evni. Tf flowers in the spring, autl is commc^uly 
called in Jaiiiuica Ti\'ild Coft'ee: it is u"! it were a middle 
species belween Psi/cfwtrh^ and Paiielfa, w'lucli are 

very nearly allied; but it seems to approach nearest to tfie 
last in its inflorescence, and the form of 1 he flowers, although 
tlicy luve hve stamina. —Native of the Wt^st Indies. 

G Favelta Ateitosu. Brandies bniddalc; leaves tuber- 
cled, o|>j>osiie. This is an unarmed shrub, upright, four 
feet high, wilb muiiv bracliivite rcclinitig branches. Tlieis 
are so many ptoiniueiit tubercles ou each shle of the leaves, 
tJial they apptfar .‘S ifificy bad sand snriuklcd on iheoi, and 
hence the Cione'^e call this I he Sanif Plant. Flowers white, 
tcrmijialing, fastigiato,—Native of Chtna, near Cjiifoii. 

7- Favetla Purasflica. Stem }>arasiUcbl; leaves in whorls; 
flowers tn lirilc axillary Ijalls.—Tins is tominoii upon trees 
ill the gardens of Coclibj-cinna. 

Patfflinta; a geuus of the class Octandiia^ order Titgvuia* 
3 U 
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—CpM’.itif Ci.ABACTER. Ctilir: pertAnlh ; 

Iciifft'h tPLun ^ ctHK-ave, sj>rea{liDgj permanent; the two outer 
L>nt. of tlie iouer larger* Corolia: petals four, 
obovate, twice as large as the calix, clawed, two 

tiiore dfiraht; nectaries two; oiie four-petdilcd^ inserted info 
llie I'Urfii itt ibt- corolla; tiie other four gJands at the base 
of thf petals* Stamina: filanienta eighty simple, short, united 
at the base: aniheraesmall* germen turbinate, three- 

aided, blunt; styles three, Hbrorni, short; stigmas simple, 
spreading. Pericarp: capsule large, tliree-sided^ three- 
celled, three-valved. Seeds: solitary, obovatc. Observe. 
According to Plumier, the second spi^ctes has a large three- 
sided, three-celled, tbree-valved capsule, and the fourth three 
capsules jointed in the middle, but separable, bearing the 
seeds at top, winged below, Essi^ntial Character. 
Caiix: five leaved, PeiaU: four* Nectartf: four-leaved, 
unequal* CapsuU: three, cumpressed, membranaceous, 
connate.—To propagate the plants of this genus, procure the 
seeds from the countries wljere they naturally grow. As 
soon as they arrive, sow them in small pots, filled with light 
earth, and plunge them into a moderate Ian bed. If the 
seeds arrive in autumn, plunge the pots into the barU bed in ; 
the stove, and probably ihe plants may come up the follow¬ 
ing spring; but if they arrive in spring, plunge the pots into 
a modetate hot-bed under a frame, where they may be cou- 
tiaued all the summer; in autumn remove them into the stuve 
for the winter, watering them now and then sparingly. The 
following spring pluuge the pots into a new hot-bed under 
a frame, which will bring up the plants in about six weeks, 
if the seeds he good* When the plants are fit to remove, 
plant each in a small pot filled with tight earth, and plunge 
them into a hot bed of tanner's bark, observing to shade 
them till they have taken new root; after which they should 
Lave free air admitted to them daily, in proportion to 
the warmth of the eoasoa* In the autumn they must be 
removed into the bark-stove, where they must constantly 
remain. As they require much room and have little beauty, 
they are seldom propagated in Europe.-The species are, 

1. PaulUnia Aslatica; Leaves teruate; 

petioles and stem prickly, round; flowers while, smelling 
strongly; fruit commonly tricoccous, but sometimes quidri- 
coccous, and even peutacoccous, saffron-colonred, with black 
apots, of an acrid taste with some sweetness,—Native of tlie 
^»t Indies, 

2. PauUinia Seriana* Leaves ternate; petioles naked; 
leaflets ovate-oblong. The receptacle is a white futigose 
tubercle, growing to the axis of the fruit*—Native of South 
America, 

3. Pautlinla Nodosa, Leaves ternate; petioles naked; 
middle leaflet obovate,—Native of South America, 

4. Paulitiiia Cururu, Leaves ternate; petioles margined. 
—Native of South America. 

5. PauUinia Mexicana; /^ftsican Pauftinia^ Leaves bitcr- 
Date; all the petioles margined; stem prickly*—Native of 
Mexico* 

6* PauUinia Carthaginensis; Carthaginhrt PauUinia. 
Leaves bilemate; all the petioles margined; stem unarmed. 
This has the leaves more cut than the other species; and 
they are very thin, whereas in the rest they are more or 
less coriaceous and thick. It h entirely void of prickles,“ 
Native of Carthagena, New Spain* 

7* PauUinia Caribsca; Coribbtetin PcuUinia* Leaves 
bifemate; all the petioles margined; branches prickly,— 
Native of the Caribbees, 

8* PauUinia Curassavica; Leaves 

l^iterpate; all tbe petioles margined; branches margined*— 


Native of Curasao* Swartz says, it is oomBOO iu Um wq/o4§ 
of Jamaica, with its slender, woody, flexile stalk, 
itself frequently to a very considerable hdght uoav^Ttha 
bushes; it is so tough and yielding that it is cominqolj cat 
into junks, barked, and used for riding and mlkin; Uicklu 

9* PauUinia Barbadetisis; Barbadoa PauIUnia^ LeiW|s 
biternate; middle petiole margined, the rest naked. Thfi 
difiVrs from the preceding principally in the fom of tjam 
leaves, and the slighter and leas frequent incisioD of then* 
—Native of the West ludics* 

10. PauUiuia Divaricata* Leaves biternate; leaflets ovoti^ 
acute, mostly entire; petioles naked; panicles divaticotiitg; 
wings of the capsules ovate*—Native of JaoiaJca. 

11* PauUinia Polyphjila; Parsletf^avtd PauUimia, w 
Sapp/e Jack. Leaves tri ternate; petioles naked. — NaAifcqf 
the West Indies* 

12* PauUinia Triternata, Leaves triternate; psfioleta 
margined* This climbs to the height of twenty feet; brauobv 
round, smooth, grooved, long, flesitiJe*—Native of uroodS'in 
tbe island of St. Domingo* 

13* PauUinia Japonica; Japanese PauiliniaM Leaves qoL 
iiale, piimale* petioletted, luargined; stem herbaceous^ 
armed; flo^iers opposite to I he leaves, panicled; pediUMte 
the length of the leaver*—Native of Japan, 

14* PauUinia Vesperiiho. Leaves pinnate; leaflets OTwtet 
acNiutnaie, gashe<l; petioles naked; capsules pedicelled, 
with horizontal lanceolate wings.—Native of the West l&dks, 

15* PauUinia Pinnalu; Winged-leaved PauUinia, Leaves 
pinnate; petioles margined; leaves shining*— Native of fiifr 
zil, Jamaica, and St* Domingo, in dry sun^ places* 

16. PauUinia Tomeatosa; DotonyJeaved Pculimiom Leaves 
pinnate; petioles margined; leaflets tomentose.—Native of 
South America* 

17. PauUinia Diversifolia; Different^leaved PsntllmlM, 
Leaves superdecompound; petioles margined, the lowest 
piimnte, the rest ternate.—Native of South America* 

Paul's Beiany. See Veronica. 

Pea. See Pisum. 

Pra, Everlasting. See hothyrue. 

Pea, Heart. See Cardiospermum. 

PeUy Pigeon. See Cytisus, 

Pea, Sweet. See Laikyrus. 

Pea^ ff in^. See Lotus. 

Peach Tree. See Ataygdalui. 

Pearl wort. See Sagina. 

Pear Tree. Sec Pyrus. 

Pec ten Veneris. See Scandix. 

Feeds; a genus of the class Syngenesfa, order Polygamta 
Superflua.— Generic Character* Calis: conimoD, fivo- 
leaved, cylindric; leaflets lanceolate, blunb almost cqtiaL 
Corolla: compound, rayed; coroileU herniaphrodite, aboutm 
iu the dish, Gaertuer says four; females about fiveio the ny, 
Gartner says about six; proper of the bermapiiFodite fhoDcl- 
form, five-cleft; of ihe female ligulate, ovate, (or, acoordii^ 
to Gmrtner, quite entire,) shorter than the caltx, 
in the hermaphrodites, filamenta five, short; antbene cylin- 
dric, tubular* Pistil; in the hermaplirodites^ gennfn 
linear; style filiform; stigma bifid: in the feinales, german 
linear; style filiform; stigmas two, re volute. Puri^arpt 
none* Cafix: unchanged^ spreading* Seeds: in tbe her- 
maphrodites, «oHta^^ linear; down with two or three spread¬ 
ing awns; in the iemales, very like the other* Sacepinti: 
naked* Essential Character, Calix: 'five-Jeaved, 
cylindric; florets in the ray, five* Dettm: awned; teceptoeb 
naked,-Tbe species are, 

i, Pectis Ciliaris, Loaves Itneart ciUate; root biaodied^ 
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wkh fiBfona Mtclcs; stem herbaceous, half a foot bjgh, 
bmihhed; tfieliotoiiious, diffused, round, smooth. The leaves 
wIwq' bruiied bafe m sweet smeU like Savoury^^tt flowers 
ra June, atnl U a native of Hispaniola. 

2* Pectis Punctata* Leaves linear, quite entire, dotted 
miderfiettb; stem herbaceous, a foot high, or more, angular, 
htancfaed, smooth; branches opposite, erect, axillary*—^ 
Native of Band^ coasts in Hispaniola. 

' 3- Pectia Lunfblia. Leaves linear, quite entire, even on 
both sides. This plant is spreading and slender, and seldom 
riiei above eighteen or twenty inches in height*—Common 
ia all the sagar islands of the West Indies. 

4. Pectis Humifusa- Leaves ovate, dotted underneath, 
ciKate on both aides at the base.—Native of Guadaloupe and 
Santa Cruz. 

P^daHum; n genus of the class Didynamia, order Angio- 
ipermia. —Gbnbric Chabacteb, Caiix: perianth five- 
pftTtedt snial], permanent; the upper segment very short, 
the lowest longer. Corolla: one-petalled, subringent; tube 
three-cornered, with the belly flat; border fivc-cleti, wide, 
oblique; segments rounded; upper ones smaller, lowest 
wider. filamenU four, glandular hairy at the base, 

shorter than the tube, two shorter than the rest; antherae 
cordate, twin, terminated by a gland; rudiment of a flAh 
fllanuntum between the shorter stamina, with a very smuK 
mtbene. Pitttiz germen conical; style the length of the 
stamina; stigma bifid; the upper segment reflex, the lower 
revolate. Pericarp: drupe juiceless, ovate, pyramidal, four- 
cornered, the corners thorny towards the base. Seed: nut, 
covered with bony fibres,variously interwoven, four-winged, 
two^lled; nucleuses two, oblong, covered with an aril, 
one lower. Gsertuer observes, that there is a void ceil below 
the fertile oties. Essential Chaeacter. Catix: five- 
parted* CoroUa: subringent, with a five*cleft border; 
Atit suberous, four-cornered, thorny at the corners, two- 
celled. Seede: two.-The only known apecies b, 

1. Pedaltum Murex; Prickl^-fruiUd Prdalium^ Stem 
simple; leaves opposite, obovate, blunt, toothed, truncated, 
naked, with the petioles glandular on each side; flowers 
axillary, solitary, small; fruit nodding. This plant smells very 
strongly of tnusk while in flower.—Native of the East Indies* 

Pedicuiarisi a genus of the class Dtdyuamia, order Angio- 
■pennia.—GENERfc Chabacter. Calix: perianth one- 
mfed, roundish, ventricose, with a five-eJeft equal mouth, 
peraiaoent. Corolla: oue-petalled, rrugent; tube oblong, 
gibbous; upper lip galrate, erect, compresEcd, emarginate, 
narrower; lower spreactmg, flat, half Ihree-cleft, blunt; 
middle segment narrower. Stamina: filain^iita four, the 
length of the upper Jlp, under whicli iliey Ife concealf‘d; 
two shorter; anthers incumbent, routidish, compressed* 
Ptitil: germen roundish; style filiform, iu the same situation 
with the stamina, but longer; stigma blunt, bent in* Peri- 
tarp: capsule roundish, mucronate, oblique, two-celled, 
opening at top; partition contrary, Seeds: several, ovate^ 
•Dgular; receptacle subglobular, in the base of the capsule. 
Oftwrue. The capsule Is oblique at top in most species. 
The fourth species has a regular capsule, and a closed mouth* 
There are species that have the mouth of the capsule bifid. 
Escbiitial Character. Calix: five-cleft. Capmfe: 

two-celled, mucronate, oblique, Seeds: coated.-The 

species are, 

1. Pediculatis Palustris: Marsh LfOusetrorit or Red Rattle, 
Stem branched ; calices crested, callous, dotted ; jip of the 
comUisoblique; root annual; stem about a fui-t liigli, upright, 
angular^ purplish, hollow, branched; branches spreading; 
kuvefl and flowen distant; corolla purple, varying to white. 
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It is an unwelcome guest in meadows, being disagreeable to 
cattle, and thought by some to be destructive to sheep: it 
is rather caustic, and appears to be seldom eaten.—Native 
of many parts of Europe, particularly the northern parts^ 
in marshes and wet meadows; flowering in June and July, 

2. Pedicularis Sylvatica; Common or Heath Louseworl^ 
or Red Rattle^ Stem branched; calicos oblong, angular, 
eveo; Ifp of the corollas cordate; root annual; branches 
from the root, long, spreading close To the ground j leaves 
simply pinnate, with roundish acutely serrate pinnas; flowers 
in a cluster at the top of the plant, and sparingly on the 
branches. The expressed juice, or a decoction of this plant, 
has becD used with advantage as an injection for sinuous 
ulcers. It is said that if the beaUhiest flocks of sheep were 
fed w ith this plant, they would become scabby in a short 
time, the wool would get loose, and they would be overrun 
with vermin. This is also applied to the preceding species; 
but the fact seems to be, that the presence of these plants 
indicates a very bad pasture, and the want of proper food 
may occasion the cattle to fall into bad condition, and to 
breed vermin*—It dowers in June, and is a native of many 
parts of Europe and Siberia, where it is found in wet pas¬ 
tures and heaths* 

3* Pedicularis Rostrala; Beaked Lousewort. Stem declin¬ 
ing, somewhat branched; helmet of the corollas acuminate, 
beaked; calices crested, subhirsute; root black, thick, having 
large fibres swelling out a little iu the middle.—Native of Swit¬ 
zerland, Austria, Carniota, Daupblny, Piedmont, and Silesia* 

4. PodicuJaris Sceptrum Carolinum; Sceptred Lousewort* 
Stem simple; flowers by threes* in whorls; corollas closed; 
calices crested ; capsules regular. This is distinguished from 
the other species by the gape of the corolla being closed, the 
pericarp roundish and acuminate, but regular, whereas in the 
others it is beut with an oblique point. It was called Seep- 
trum Carolinum (in honour of that mad monarch Charles 
XU.) by Kudbeck, who discovered it in Lapland, where it 
was also found by Linneus, in such abundance at one place 
on the highway, that it stopped a horse going full speed. It 
grows also in Dalecarlia, Ostrobothnia; between Kcmi and 
Ulloa; near Upsala in Westrogothia; and sometimes, but 
more rarely, in bogs, wet woods, &c. in Norway, Prussia, 
and Russia* 

&* Pedicularis Vert(ci!Jala; Wkorkd housewort. Stem 
simple ; leaves in fours; root more simple, or less branched 
Than in the other sort; flowers red, they are small and beau¬ 
tiful. It appears to be biennial, and is a native of Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, Carniola, the south of France, Silesia, and 
Siberia, 

0. Pedicularis Resiipinala; Topsy-turvy Lomewort. Stem 
simple; leaves lanceolate, serrate, crenulate; flowers resu¬ 
pine; corolla of a very deep purple, turned upside down; 
helmet hooked, compressed; standard white, rounded. It 
varies with flesh-coloured and milk-white flowers,—Native of 
Siberia. 

7. Pedicularis Recutita; Jngged-leaved Lomewort* Stem 
simple; leaves pinuatifid, serrate; spike leafy; calices co¬ 
loured; corollas blunt; root perennial, woody.—Native of 
Switzerland, Austria, and Silesia. 

8. Pedicularis Ttistia; I>ult coloured lAmsewori, Stem 
simple; helmet of the corollas villose at the edge* This is 
a very hairy plant; flowers heaped into a spike or bead.—* 
Native of Siberia. 

9. Pedicularis Flammea; Upright Lousewort, Stem sim¬ 
ple; leaves pintjnte, imbricate backwards. This at first 
resembles the fimrt^li species iu miniaiure, but it b twenty 
times less; spike termioating the steals and covering a tbin| 
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part of it, upright, compressed, obiong; corolla narrow, the 
Ivwer tip very small, the upper narrow, almost upright, blunL 
—Native of Laplau<l, Sivitsfcrland, Silesia, and Siberia, 

10. Pedicularis Hirautu; L Stem simp!ie; 

leaves tooth pinnate, linear; calices hirsute; root perennial; 
^ike terminating, very short, but thick and <]uaclrangular; 
mywcvB siJi to twelve, sessile. It differs from the rest, in its 
widely embracing petioles, villose calices, the colour of the 
corolla, and the tiotclies of the leaves.—Native of Lapland, 
Daupliiny, Piedmont, and Siberia. 

11. Pedicularis Rosea; Hosc-cohm^ed Loasficoit* Stem, 
simple; leaves pinnate; piniias oblong, pinnaiitid; calices 
hirsute; spike when young close, altemards loose, with 
small bractes; corolla red. This plant has seldom more than 
one, two, or three stems from a root,—Native of Carinihia. 

12. Pedicidaris Incarnala;LoffjfU'crL Stein 
Simple; leases pinnate, serrate; calrtcs rounded, smooth; 
helmet ol tlie corollas hooked, acute; lowers niany, red, in a 
long loose spike. There is one variety which is smaller, and 
smooth: and another with the leaves less cut, and almost 
simf>ic: the stem lower, and tht;^ flowers fewer, the colour of 
lire, inclining more or less to yellow.—Native of Switzerland, 
Austria, Daiiphiny, Silesia, and Siberia. 

13. Pcdicularis Lapponica; Lapland Lou^ewort^ Stein 
simple; leaves pinuatitid, serrate; calices bifid, blunt; root, 
perennial; corolla yellow, with the upper lip compressed, 
produced at the lip, reflexed dowtivvards, and prominent like 
an eagle's beak.—Native of the mountains of LaphiLid, and 
Ualecarlia, Denmark, and Siberia. 

14. IVdkularis Comosa; Spiked Loustworl. Stem simple; 
spike leafy ; helmet of the corollas acute, eiuarginate; calices 
five-toolhed; lateral roots whilish, luherons, Ihicker at the 
end, the niiddle root is bigger and blackisit.—Native of the 
mountains of Italy, Dauphiny, aud iSiberia. 

15. Pedicularis Foliosa; LraJ^ ^tpiked Lousewort. Slein 
Mniple i spike leafy ; helmet of the corollas very bhmt, entire; 
calices five-1 cothed ; root simple, biennial. Gouan remarks, 
Ibis is very different from tlie other species, even when not 
in flouer.— Native of Swilsserland, Austria, and Fiance. 

16. Pedicuhris Canadensis; Canadia^t Lou^fwort. Stem 
simple ; spike somewhat leafy; helmet of the corollas bristly, 
two-toorhed ; calicos truncated downwards; root iicrennial. 

H—Native of North America. 

17. IVcIicularis Tuberosa; Tabrrvus Lou^setcorh Stem 
simple ; calices crested; helmet of Hie corollas liuoked-beak- 
ed; root tiiick, and a little tuberous, black, ami fibrous; 
llie flo^vers form a very thick i^pike* closer at top than ut 
bolton), they are yellowish or whitish ; the upper lip of the 
coL-olla is sfcklc'shaped,—Native of the Swiss, Italian, and 
Siberian monnlains. 

10. Pedicularis Gyroflexa. Leaves bipiniiate; leaflets 
somewhat toolhed, curled, and blunt; flowers lunied to the 
left, hooked headed; root perennial, composed of a dark 
black trunk, often carious, three or four lines in diameler, 
from which Sjitiog thick lateral fibres, horiaonU!, quite simple, 
pretty loiig, not at all swelling out any more than the trunk 
of the root. There is a variely with finer and more dislincl 
leaves, a yellow flower, and llie pistil longer llian the corolla. 
—Native of the south of France, Switzerland, Carniola, and 
Piedmont. 

10. Pcdiculajfis Greenlandica. Stem simple; leaves pin^ 
iiate, serrate; calices oblong, smooth; helmet ofilic corollas 
uwl-i haped, bowed, Loager.—Nalive of Greenland. 

20. Pedituiaris Lauceolaia* Stem simple; leaves Iiuiceo- 
late, iucfso dentate ; spikes aphyllous; calices glabrous; cap- 
sitkii short.—Grows in Utc Illinois countrv, 
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21. Fedicularis GladUta. Stern ItiavealsacAoli^ 

pinnatifid, dentated ; spikes leafy, with alterratfl; flpwcny 
rough; flowers yellow, litiged with purple*^—la'iiAli 
soil, and grassy moist places, from PennsylvaQia fo Vir^nb. 

PrganiufH ; a genus of the class Dodecaudria^ orfkr Hooo* 
gynU. — Gknerec Character. Calix: perianth five- 
leaved ; leaflets linear, offen toothed, erect, the length of the 
corolla, acute, permaueiit. Corolla: petals five, obhuq^ 
ovate, from upright spreadings Stamina: filamcnta fifteen, 
Hxvbshaped, shorter by half than the corolla, dilated at the 
base into a nectary under the gerineu; ^ntherae oblwg^ ciecU 
Pistil: germen roundish, three-cornered, raised on a recep¬ 
tacle from ilie base of the flower; style filiform, lound, the 
lcn;;lh of the anlhci^e ; stigma oblong, Ibree^sided. Pxricarp: 
capsule roundish, llirce-corneml, Ihree-celtcd, tJiree^vaJvra^ 
with contrary partitions, Seeds: very many, ovate-acamU 
uato. Obmree. Tins genus differs from Jiufa, as Ceiaatrua 
from Eaotii/rfius; for what is taken from the number of the 
pistil, is added to the sUuiiina, uud vice teraa* E$&£HtiaA 
Chauacter. Calix: five-leaved, or none. Corolla: five-^ 
pel ailed. Capfiute: three ceiled, three-valved, many-seedefL 
-The species arc, 

1. Fegiuilmu llarmaia. Leaves multifid ; root a> large u 
n man's linle finger, and becoudng woody by age ; tha alaUta 
decay every autumn, and new oues arise in tbe spring; they 
grow about a foot long, and divide into several Email branche*, 
at the ends of winch the flowers are produced, ailtiog cloae 
bctxvevh ihc leaves; corolla while. Willich remarks, that the 
calix should rather he cotisideicd as a floral leaf; for it has tbe. 
s'lLinc structure with ihc leaves, and Is perfect aad capauded 
Jong before the opening of llie flower. Jt flowers In July, and 
in warm summers ihe seeds will ripeu here in the autuiuuu 
Native of Spain, the county of Nice, of Syria, Cappadocia, 
GalJacia, and Siberia.—Both it and ibe next apectea are 
j^ropagated by seed, sown thinly on a bed of light earth, in 
the beginning of April: when the plants come up, keep them 
clean Ironi weeds ; at the end of October, or begioiiiiig of 
Nuveiuber, when the iitalks decay, cover the bed with Ian- 
ner s bark, ashes, or saw-dust, to keep out the fro&L for tbe 
roots arc somew hat tender when young. In March folioviPg, 
transplant them into a warm situation and dry 9oil, tvbert 
they will continue for several years. 

‘i. Pcganiuin Dauricuin. Leaves undivided,—Naliva of 
Siberia. 

Ptiai goninni: a genus of the class Monadelpfda, order 
Neptaiidria.—G eneric Character. Calix: perjantb 
oiiedcafcd, fivc-paited; segments ovste, ucule. Concave, per- 
niunent; upper segments ending in a capillary iicetariferous 
til be, decurrent along the pedtiuck. Corolla ; pelala five^ 
oheordate or ovate, spreading, Istrge, irregular. Stamina: 
i filaments tcu, awl shaped, united at (lie base, spreading Mt 
top, unequal, at leDii>th all shorter than the cor-dla, three of 
them sometimes, but sehlom five, easliated; autlierie ocvCD, 

> obloug, versatile. Pistil: gernieu five-cornered, beaked; 
style awl-shaped, longer than llte slamina, permaueDt; btigmw 
live, reflex. Pericarp: capsule five grained^ beaked, tb« 
celts opening inwards, the beak spiral, bearded on the insida. 
Seeds: solitary, ovate, oblong. Essential ChaEACTRBi 
Calix: five-parted, the upper segment ending in a c«piJlaryf 
nectariferous tube, running along the peduncle. Corolla: 
five petallcd, irregular. Pilamenfa: ten, unequal, tlirve of 
w'JficIi, seldom five, are east ruled, pruif: five-gpiuiied, beak¬ 
ed ; beak spiral, bearded w'itljiii.^—The species ar«f 

^ SUnthss: Pool rapaccovst Umbels compotend^ 

1 . Pelurgouiutu Hirsutum; Variousdmved Crane't BiH* 
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Leaves obovate or lanceolate, quite eutlre or pluuatiHiJ, 
tougb-haired, ciliate; root turbinate, perpendicular, at Ihc 
upper part thickened and imbricate as it were wtih red sti¬ 
pules; Btem none, except peduncles or scapes, on which 
ifaere is one leaf near the origin of the umbels i flowers um boi¬ 
led. Native of the Cape of Good Hope.—All the species of 
this genus may,be propagated by seeds: (bey may be sown 
upon a bed of iight earth towartls the end of March, where 
the plants will appear in a montli or five weehs after, and 
will be 6t to remove by the beginning of June, when they 
should be carefully taken up, and each planted into a separate 
pot filled with light kitchen garden earth, and placed in a 
shady situation till the plants Jiave taken new root; then tliey 
may be removed into a sheltered situation, and jjlaccd among 
other of tbe hardier green house plants, wliere they may re- 
main till autumn, when they must also be removed into the 
green-bouse, and treated in the same maimer as otlier hardy 
kinds of green house plants. But tlio^e who are desirous of 
having their plants large and flowering soon, sow tbe seedi^ 
upon a moderate hol-bed in ihe spring, because Uiey will 
then come up much soomr, and will be fit to remove long 
before those which are sown in the open air; yet when (Jiesc 
plants come up, there must be great care taken to pi event 
their becoming weak; and when they arc triinsplauted, the 
pals should be plunged into another moderate hot bed, ob¬ 
serving to shade them from ihe sun till they have taken new 
rout; then they must be gradually inured to bear the open 
air, into which they should be removed at the beginning of 
June, and placed in a sheltered situalion witli other exotic 
plants. If these plants he brought forward in Ihe springs 
most of the sorts will flower in tbe same sumuier, and the 
plants hemg stroug before the winter, will nmke a better 
appearance in the green-house. The shrubby African Ge- 
Tanioms are commouly propagated by cuttings, which if plant¬ 
ed in a shady border in June or July, will take good root iti 
five or six weeks, and may then be taken up, and planted 
iuto separate pots, placing them in the sha<lc till tJicy have 
taken new root; after which they may be removed into n 
sheltered situation, aod treated in (he same manner as seech 
liug plants. They should be liardened gradually iu the 
spring, and towards the middle or end of May they may be 
taken out of the green-house, and at tirsl placed under the 
shelter of trees, where they may remain a forliiiglit or three 
weeks to harden, aud then sliould be removed into a situa¬ 
tion where they oiay be defended from strong winds, and cn- 
joy the morning son till eleven o'clock; ^\here they will 
thrive better than in a warmer situation. As Ijiey grow 
pretty &5t, they soon All the pots with (heir roots; and if 
they stand long unrernoved in summer, they freqtieutly jiul 
out their roots through the holes at the bottoni of the pots 
into the ground, and tlten the plants will grow vigoionslv; 
but when they are sufiered to grow long iu this manner, it 
will be difficult to remove them, for if their roots be lorn off, 
all tbe younger branches will dvcay, and many times the 
plants are killed. Therefore ihe pots should he moved once 
ID a fortnight or three weeks, in the summer months, and the 
roots, which may be then pushing through tbe holes iu (he 
potk^ cut oflF, to prevent their striking into the ground. These 
plants will also require to be new-poitcd at least twice in the 
lummer; the first time should be after they have been three 
weeks or a month out of the greetidiouse; the second should 
be toward tbe end of August or the beginning of September, 
that the ^plants may have time to establish their new roots 
before they are removed into the green-house* When tlicsc 
are new-potted, all the roots on the outside of the bulls of 
eanb should be carefully pared off, and as much of the old 
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earth drawn away from the roots as tan be done with safely 
to the plants; then, if they require if, they should be put into 
pots a size larger than those oat of which they were taken, 
putting a quantity offrcili eartii iuio the boltom of the pot; 
then place the jdaiits uport that, beijig careful that the ball 
about the roots of the plant h nut so Id^b as the rim of (Iic 
pot, that some room may he left to contain (he water which 
may he given to (he plants. Then the cavity all loaiid (lie 
ball should be filled u]> with fresh caiili, which should he 
gently pressed down, and tfie bottom of the pot beaten upon 
llic ground to settle down theeatth; tlicii the plant should 
be well w^atered, and tbe stem iiistencd to u rail, prevent 
tbe iviiid from displacijig the roots liefore they are fixed in 
the new caitli. The compost in whicli (hete phuils tlirive 
best, (where there is not a conveuiency of gelt mg sonic good 
k i tclie n-garden earth,) is fresh haze Mourn from a pasture, 
mixerl with a fourth or fifth pail oftoltcn dliiig: ilTlie canh 
be ijiciijiable bind, I hen a mixture of rotten (an is prclcr- 
able to dung ; but if it he light anti winm, iheu a mix lure of 
cow-dung is best: this compost should he mixed three or 
four months before it is used, ami slmuhl be lunied over 
(liiec or four times, that the parts may he well mixed and 
incorporated ; but wljcre a quaiility of good kitclieii garden 
earth can he had, especially if it be such as has been well 
worked, and is clean from ihe roots of bad weeds, there will 
need no composition, for in that they will thrive full as well 
as in any inixlure wljicli can be made for llieni, especially if 
the earth have lain in a heap for some time, and has been 
two or three times turned over, to break the clods, and make 
it fijie: tiiese sorts should not be planted iu very rich earth, 
for allhough that would cause Ihein to grow very luxurlajitly, 
they will not floiver so ivcll as iu a poorer soil. These plants 
must he frequently looked over during the wdnler, whilst 
they are in the green-house. All tlie decayed Icavea slioiild be 
carefully picked off, for if left oji they will not only render 
the plants nnsighlly, but when they fall oflf will make h litter 
among the other plants; and if suffered to rot iu the greeii- 
liouse, will occasion a foul, nasly, damp air, whicli will be 
very prcjudicia) to all ()ie plants; hence, to avoid this, they 
iliould be constantly picked off every week, and during Hie 
suimnei' season they will require to be picked cveiy fortnight 
or three weeks; for as the branches advance, and uew^ leaves 
are produced on the top, (lie under ones us constantly decay, 
and require to be removed. The species of the two first 
divisions of this genus, arc generally increased by parting 
their roots iJi August. Every tuber will grow, if it have a 
bud or eye to it. They may be ptautetl in the same sort of 
earth as above directed ; and if the pots bo plnngctl into an 
old taLi-bed, under a good frame in winter, the plauts wilt 
Ihiivc better lhan iu a greenhouse: tlie glasses may be 
drawn oft' every day in mild weather, aud if they are well 
ctivcred in severe frosts, it Is all tlic shelter they require; 
they should liaveliltlc W'et in winter, and therefore the glasses 
sfiouid be kejjt over them in lieayy rains, or in nidd weather 
raised only at tJte lop. 

2, Pelargonium Finnatum ; Pinnated €ranf^*s BiiL Um¬ 
bel subeoiupotmd ; leaves pinnate; ieaflefa roundish, ovale, 
undivided, hirsute on both si<lcs; root tliiek, yejlowjslp, 
descending, having few fibres; stem scarcely any, except the 
scapes, which have somclfmes leaves, sometimes none; corolla 
papilionaceous, reddish while, with deeper-coloured veins. 
It fiowers iu April.—Native of the Cape of tiood Hope, For 
its propagation aud culture, see the preceding species* 

3, Pelargouiuiu Hapacenni; Carawaj/ tea ted Crane's Bt/L 
Leaves tlecoitipoundedly laciniate, villose; root fleshy, two 
inches thick and more, cuusislifig of several irregular tubers, 
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ancl frequently half a foot in width, within purple, on the 
outside covered with a brownish bark, and perennial; flow¬ 
ers scentless, appearing in April*—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. See ihe first species* 

** Almost stemhss, root hiberoui. 

4, Pelargonium Lobatum; Vine katrd Crime's BilL Stem* 
Jess: umbel compound; leaves ternate or quinate, lobed, 
touientose; roots tuberous, from wliicli come out three or 
four broad leaves, divided into sevens I lubes, like a vinedeaf, 
spreading flat oil the ground, cremited, on short footstalks; 
peduncles immediately from the root, about a fool high, 
naked, lerminated by a buticb of dark purple flowers, having 
long lubes, sessile, aud eniitting a very agreeable odour in 
the evening* It flowers in July and August*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* See the first species* 

5. Pelargonium TirisU; Cr^rrte's ^(7/* Sul>- 

caulescenl: umbel simple; leaves midtifld, laciiiiate, villose; 
segments lanceolate; root thick, roundish, tuberous, with 
sevTtral hairy leaves springing from it, which are finely divided 
nlmosl like those of the Garden Carrot; they spread near 
the ground, and among them come out tl)e stalks about a 
foot high, having two or three leaves of the same sort, but 
sinailer, and ailliiig close; from the stalks arise two or ihree 
naked peduncles, lerminaied by a bunch of yellowish flowers, 
marked with dark purple spots, which smell very sweet after 
the sun lias left them*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
See the first species, for its propagation and culture* 

0* Pelargonium Flavttm ; Cfij'f ot-/eaved Crane's 5i7/* Sub- 
caulescent: umbels simple; leaves decompoundedly laciniate, 
hirsute; segments linear; root tuberous; stems several; 
corolla slraw*white; petals wedge-shaped. It is u rough- 
haired plant. Tlie two upper pelab are ascending; the 
middle ones concave, converging, inclosing the fifth petal* 
It flowers from July to September.—Native of Ihe Cape of 
Good Hope. See the first species* 

f/erbaceous^ or sr/jff^ruticose* 

7- Pelargonium Tabulate; RougA-stat/red Cranes Si7L 
Peduncles few-flowered; leaves roundish, cordate, five-lohed, 
blunt; stems dccuinbeut, hairy; corolla papilionaceous, yel¬ 
low, twice as long as the culix, willi the upper petals wider, 
reflex, emarginate, the rest linear* It fioiven during ihe 
greater part of the summer.—Native of the Cape of Gond 
Hope. See the first species. 

tJ, Pelargonium Alchemilloides ; leaved 

Crane's BM Peduncles four-flowered or ihcreabouls; leaves 
orbiculale, palmale, gashed, very hairy; stem liorbaceous, 
decumhenl; stigmas sessile* 'Jins sends otit several herba¬ 
ceous stalks, about a foot and half in length; flowers blush- 
colour* several together iipoji very bug peduncles; there is 
a siitcessiou of iheoi <iuring all the summer months, and the 
seeds ripen about a month after the flowers are fallen. There 
is a variety of it with a dark circle tti Ihe middle of the 
leaves*—This, having herbaceous stalks, is best propagated 
by seeds; the cuuings indeed will lake root, but the seed¬ 
ling plants are preferable* Where Ihe seeds of this and 
many other sorts are permilled to scalier, there will be a 
supply of young plants in the spring following, provided the 
seeds are not buried too deep in the ground* 

il* Pehirgooiuin Odoratissinuim; Statet-seented Crane's 
JSi//, Peduncles five-flowered or 1 hereabouts; leaves rotiiidish- 
cordale, very ^oft* This has a very short fleshy stalk* divid¬ 
ing near the ground inio several heads; from these heads 
come out several slender slulks, Jie^trly a foot in lenglii, 
prostrate, with rounder leaves than those near the too», but 
of the same texture and odour* The flowers are produced 
from the side of these stalks, three, foiir^ or five staiuling 


together upon slender peduncles; they are whiter 
smallj make little appearance. It flowers daring noft put 
of the summer*—It may be propagated by sceda, or mu 
beads slipped off from the short fleshy stalks; these hcMls 
should have tbeir lower leaves stripped off, and tbeo h6 plttAted 
single in a small pot; or if the heads are ^nalL Iwo or thna 
may be put into one poU Plunge them into a very AodefBia 
bobbed, shade them, and refresh them gently with water; 
they will take root in a month or five weeks; then Intden 
them gradually to the open air, where they may renaiii liB 
autumn* when they must be removed into ahellcr for Ae 
winter.—Native of the Cape. Sec the first species. 

10* Polargoouim Grossulanoides; Goostberry-Uaved €!rm ^9 
Biil, Peduncles subbiflorotis, filiform; lesrea eonhte^ 
roundish, gashed, toothed; stems very smooth, Thh is a 
biennial plant, sending out a great number of Tcry Blender 
trailing stalks, extending a foot and half in lenglh; fiowm 
on short slender peduncles, coming out at every joint from 
the side of the stalks ; they arc very small, and ofa reddish 
cnlour, single, or sometimes two or three together. Tli^ 
continue in succession all the summer, and the seeds rtpen 
in about five weeks afier the flowers decay,— Sow the seeds 
on a moderate hot-bed, or on an open bed of tight earth m 
tbe spring; the latter will require only to be kept dean from 
weeds, and to be thinned where they are too close: they w9 
flower in July and August, and, if the auttimn prove Aram- 
able, Ihe seeds will ripen in September. Those which weie 
raised on the hot-bed will come earlier to flower* and mon 
certainly perfect seeds. Some of these plaatB, if put hlto 
pots* plunged into unold tau-bed under a frame, and treated 
as directed for the tuberous-rooted sorts* may be pre$cmd 
during the winter*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See 
the first species, 

11* Pelargontum Anceps; Angstlat'-stalked Crand^a *BfflL 
Umbels many-flowered; flowers in a sort of head; loam 
cordate, roundish, obsoletely lobed; stem thrcc-sidcd, aaci- 
pital*—Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope. See tbe fint 
species* 

12. PelargoDium Alth^oides; Aiiheea-irawd Biit* 

Peduncles many-flowered; leaves cordate, ovale, stnitatc^ 
toothed, the uppermost pinnatifid; petals equal to tbe oalii; 
plant depressed, wholly subtomentose; petals the length of 
tbe c^dix, dark purple on Ihe outside, with a white edge, 
red wirijiu, the two upper ones with blood-red dotted atmks 
at the base; calicos hirsute; beaks very short*—N&tivo of 
llie Cape of Good Hope* See tbe first species. 

J3* t*elBrgoni«mSenecioides; Smn/llVbite-JlovptredCrinie't 
BilL Peduncles three-flottered ; iuvolutres mid caliccs blontt 
leaves bipjnnalifld, Jaciniate; sleni herbaceous. Atiniial* 
flowering in July,—Native of ihe Cape. See ihe firat Bpede^ 
14. Pelargonium Coriaudrifolium; Coriander leaivdCivn^s 
BUL Peduncles sublriflorous; corollas subtelrapetaloiis; 
leaves bipinnate, linear; stem herbaceous, smooilnsh. 'ITiib 
is an annuli, or rather bronnuUl plant, with branching stalki 
nearly a foot high. The flowers stunil upon naked peauncl«% 
which proceed from the side of the stalks, on the side oppo- 
silc to the leaica* They are of a pale flesh-colour, appear 
ilk July, and tUt seeds ripen in Sepiember, soon after which 
the pluuta decay*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* Being 
ftti HMiiual plani, it is propagated by seeds sown on a gentle 
hot-bed iu Die spring* When the plants are strong enoogli 
to remove, pl^nt each in a separaic siimll pot, pluir^ed into 
a moderate hoi-bed, shaded, and gradually hardened to the 
open ttir, iuio which they may be removed in June: when 
the planis iiavtf filled the pot;! with iheir roots^ shuhe tlieoi 
. out, preserving a bull of earth to the roots, and put tltm 
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ioto ftolB a Bualarger: in these they itil) flower stid ripen 
nedsf ■ BOOH after which they will dec^ty* $eo ihe first 
ipedesa 

Pohrgoiitiiai MyiTlijfi»tkiiii: Myrrh-Uaved Cf'nne'x 
SSL Peda^es tubtriflorcus ; tornll»s suhtt^trapelaleus; 
team b^ftiinlifid, Ibe lower ones cordate-lobed ; stem some- 
wfait atrigoic; root kDobbed^ tuberouSj from which come 
ant oeTeral pretty large JeaTea* The peduncles rite imiue- 
diatdy Irom tbe root, and sometimes have one or two small 
leaves towards the bottom, where they ofteo divide into two 
naked pedascles, each terminated by a bunch of pale reti- 
diali flowers, which smell eweet at night, [t flowers from 
Hay to August, and is somewhat shrubby,^Native of the 
Cape 9( Good Hope, See (he first species. 

**** £Aro6&y, spi(A a Jteshi/ w thick SUm. 

IG, Pchr^aiam Tenuifolium; Fine-Ienved Crane's BilL 
Umbels luany-^owered; leaves decompoutidly pinnate, multi- 
fld,liwear, hirsute; stem fleshy; flowering branches slender. 
-^^-Native of the Cape, See the first species. 

17i Pelargonium Camosum; Fieshp stalked Crane s BiiL 
Umbels tnany-flowered; leaves piiiuatifid, laciniate; petals 
liiimr; ^inls fleshy, gibbous. This has a thick fleshy 
knotty stalk, rismg about two feet high, sending out a fexv 
ikiider fleshy brauchea, at the ends of which the flowers are 
ptodaced in small clusters; the petals are narrow and white, 
ittaiuDg fko great appearance, they continue in succession a 
great part cm the sutniner.—This, with tJie nineteenth, twen¬ 
tieth, and tlurtyTourtli species, has more succulent slalks 
than the others; hence their cuttings should be planted in 
pats fllled with light kitchen-garden eartli, and plunged into 
a very moderate bot-bed, where they should he shaded from 
diesnn in the beat of ihe day, and have but little water, for 
they are very apt to rot with mocfi moisture. When well 
rooled, they my be separated, and planted in pels filled wilh 
Ike same sort of earth, placed in the shade till tEiey have 
taken new root; then they may be removed into a sheltered 
Htuatioo, where they may remain till autumn. These four 
sorts should he sparingly watered, but especially in the 
winter, or when the air is damp, as they are liable to contract 
asaauldiuess from the moisture, or in a damp ait! they will 
Ihnve much better in an airy glass-case tJiau in a green- 
bouse, because in the former they will have more sun and 
air than, in tlie latter. See the first species. 

18- Pelargomum Ceralophyilum; Uom-hoved Crane's 
Bin, Umbels many flowered; leaves remotely pinnate, 
fleshy, round; segments chaanelled, obsoletely trifid. Jt 
floioen in May, and continues flowering during most of the 
Himmer months. The seeds ripen here.—Native of the south¬ 
west coast of Africa. It may be iucfeased both by seeds 
and cuttingl, but h found to be mure tender than many other 
sort*, and more liable to be injured by damps. See the 
first species, 

1ft, Peiargomum CrtthmifoUum; Samphire-leaved Crane's 
BitL UiBbels many-flowered, psnicled ; leaves hi pinnate, 
fleshy, dilated and jagged at the tips; petals obtuse, the 
upper one* crisped at the base; root perenuial; stem a fool 
or two in height, nearly erect, simple, swelled, round, gUu 
oous, smooth, leafy, flowering at the top; flowers very iiurne- 
rouS| inodorous, rather elegant than splendid; petals all of 
an e<|iial ICDgtbt white; the two upper ones crisped on each 
aide at their base, and spotted with purple, —Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, See the first aud seventh sjiecies. 

M. Pclargoniurn GibbosLim; Govttf Crane's Bid. Umbels 
maiiy-flowefed; leaves pmnate, ptiinatifid, confluent at tbe 
lip; joints flesby, gibbose; stalk round, fleshy, wiili swelling 
kaoti at tbe joints, jising about three feet high, uud sending 


out several irregular smooth brauebes; flowers four or five 
on a peduncle; petals dark puipie, broader IJtan in the 
seventeenth species, and having a very agreeable scent in 
the evening. It flowers most part of the sumnier—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. See the first and seventeenth 
species. 

31, FelargoDium Fulgidum; Ce/andine-leaved Crane's Sill. 
Umbel twin; Leaves three parted, pinnatifid-gasbed; middle 
segment very large. This has a fleshy stalk, which seldom 
rises a foot high, and puts out a very few brandies; pedun* 
clea short, havtug at the lop two or tliiee flowers with 
unequal petals, of a deep scarlet colour. It flowers duriug 
most part of the summer,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. See the first species. 

32, Pelargonium Quercifolium; Great Oak-leared Crane's 
Bill* Umbels submultiflorous; leaves cordate, pinnatifid, 
crenate; sinuses rounded; fiiamenta ascending at tbe tip; 
stem shrubby, twisted, branched, more llian four feet high. 

, There are two varieties, larger and smaller. It flowers from 
; March to August,— Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See 
I be first species. 

33, Pelargonium Kadula; 3Iu//i/id leaved Crane's Si/l. 
Umbels few-flowered; leaves pinnatifid, laeiuiate, rugged, 
revolute; segments linear; stem shrubby, covered with an 
ash-coloured bark, branched, two feet bi^b; corolla papilio¬ 
naceous, rose-coloured, with red lines; ihc claws white; tbo 
live upper petals reflex, and wider. The whole plant has a 
strong smell of turpentine. It lakes the name Sadtflffj front 
the rougli rasp-like surface of its leaves. There are two 
varieties, a larger and a smaller; indeed, as it ia readily 
raised from seeds, it affords many seminal varielies. It may 
also be increased by cuttings.—Native of ibe Cape of Good 
Hope. See the first species. 

24, Pelargonium Gruveolens; Strcng-scented Crane's 
Sill. Umbels many>flowered, subcapitate; leaves palmate, 
sevcn-lobed; segments oblong, blunt, revolute at tbe edge; 
stem arborescent, a falliom in hvigbt, branched, the tender 
branches putrescent; corolla papilionaceous, pale purple, 
with dce}>er lines on the upper petals, which are wider and 
reflex. Tliis plant has a strong i^ineJl, which varies, and 
resembles turpejitine, lemon, or roses. It flowers from March 
to July*—Native of ihc Cape of Good Hope, See the first 
species. 

25. Pelargonium Papilionaceum ; SatCrane's Sill. 
Umbels many-flowert'd ; leaves roundish, cordate, angular; 
corollas papilionaceous; nings and heel minute* This rises 
with an upright shrubby stalk seven or eight feet high, 
sending out several side branches, with large, angular, rough 
leaves, on short footstalks, 'fbo flowers are produced in 
large panicles at the end of the branches; tbe two upper 
petals, which are pretty large, turn upwards, and are finely 
variegated; but the three under ones are very small, and 
being bent back are screened frooi the sight, unless the flower 
be viewed near. It flowers from April to July*—Native of 
the Cape. See ibe first species. 

30. Pelargonium Inqninans; Scarlet-^taered Crane's SrU, 
Umbels roanV'flowered ; leaves orbicuEate-reniforoi, scarcely 
divided, crenate, tooientose, and clammy* This rises with 
a soft shrubby stem to the height of eight or ten feet, send fug 
out several branches, which are generally erect; flowers in 
loose bunches, on long, stiff, a-Kfllary peduncles; corolla 
bright scarlet. The flowers make a fine appearance, ui»d 
(here is a succession of them during all (he summer' months. 
The leaves, when bruised, stained tbe fingers of a ferrugi¬ 
nous colour; hence Linneus's trivial oame.—Native of tbt 
Cape, See tbe first species. 
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27. Pclargoiiiura Hybridum; Bastard Crane^n BilL Uai- 
bels tnaiiv-flowercd ; leaves obovate, crenate, smooth, fiesh^; 
petals linear. In llie rtoiver this species perfectly resembles 
llic preceding, but the herb is smaHen—Native of the Cape 
of Gooii Hope* See the hrst species. 

28. Pelargonium Zoiialt; CoJiumn Horse-shoe Crants 
BitL Umbels iiuiiiy-fiowered; leaves cordate, orblculate, 
scarcely lobed, toothed^ zoned. This rises vviih a shrubby 
slalli, luiir or five feet liigh, and tlivides into a great number 
of irregular brajiches, so as to form a large busU, frequently 
eight or ten feet in height; the flowers are produced in pretty 
close bunches, on asillary peduncle:^ five or six inches in 
length, coming out towards ihe ends of the branches; lliey 
are of a reddish purple colour, and coiiljiiue in succession 
fiuriiig the greatest part of the sninmer. There is a i^ariety 
with fine variegated leaves, and the flowers vary much in 
colour, from purple, through the different shades of *edj up to 
high scarlet. —Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the 
first species, 

2[). Pelargonium Hcreiogainuin ; Bedjlowered Crane's 
Bilf. Umbels many dowered; leaves stihorbicukle, gash- 
lubfd^ toothed; stem cicct, shrubby.—Native of the Cajrc 
of (food Hope. See llie first species. 

iJd, Pelargonium Monsirmii; Clusltr-kavtd Cranes BtU. 
Leaies orbiculate, reuifonn, obsoletoly lobed, complicaled, 
curled.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the lirsl 
specie,^. 

SI. Pelargouiuiii Bicolor; Tno-colonred Cranes Bill. Uin- 
lieN inany-fiotvercd : leaves Icrnalifid, lobed, loollicd, waved, 
villose : sltin shtubbVi twisted, covered wdlh an asli coloured 
bark ; brnnehes round, villose, subhei baccous, a foot long ; 
corolla almost regular, papilionaceous, wbeebsbapcd. jne- 
quiii observes, that tJie whole plant lias a very strong smell; 
and Curtis adds, lliat it obviously differs from all the other 
species iu the particular shape of its leaves, and the colour of 
the flowers, w hich are usuaily of a rich and very dark purple, 
edged wtti] white: they apj)ear from June to August. It b 
not disposed to ripen its seeds, neither cun it be very rea^lily 
increased by cuttings.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
See the fust species. 

32. Pelargonium Vitifolium ; Baim-setuted Crane's Bill. 
Flowers in heads; leaves cordate, tliree-lobcd, somewhat 
rugged : stems upright, seven or eight feel higli. The flowers 
grow in compact clusters, on the top of long, naked, axilhiiy 
peduncles, rising much higher than the branches; being 
small, and of a pale bhie coioitr, they make no great ligure, 
but there is a succession of them during most part of the 
summer.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the first 
species. 

33. Pelargonium Capitatum; Rose-semted Cranes BUI. 
Flow'ers in heads; leaves cordate, lobed, waved, soft: stems 
difi'iiaed, four or fivp feet bigli; the flowers grow iu close 
roundish tieads, forming a sort of corymb, they arc of a pur¬ 
plish blue colour, and continue in succession great part of 
the summer; the leave.^ when rubbed, have an odour like 
dried Roses.^-Native of llie Cajte of Good Hope, See the 
first species. 

34. Felargofiiuni Glotinosum ; Clammy Crands Bill. Um- 
V>els few flowered: leaves coidate, hastaie, quinquungular, 
ciammy ; stem shrubby, covered with a gray bark, three feet 
high aiut more; branches ilectiiiing aarl decumbent, green 
and clammy, as h the whole of the plant; corolla much 
larger than the calix, papiiitmaceous. jjale purple, variegated 
with red streaks; the two upper ptlals wider, reflex.; ihe 
Biiddle of the leaf is generally sUfined with purple. Several 
varieties have been produced from seed, from w Iticb it is some¬ 


times propagated; it is also readily increased by cuttings. 
See tJie first and aevenleemli species.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

36. Pelargoiiiuin Cucullatum; Hooded Crane's BUi* Um- 
heU aubmubiflorous; leaves kidney'form, cowled, toolhed. 
This rises with a shrubby stalk, eight or ten feet high, send¬ 
ing out several irregular braiitbes; Ihe petals are large, entire, 
liiici of a blue jmrple colour; the seeds have short hairy beaks. 
It flowers from June to September.— Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. See the first species. 

3ti. Pelargonium Angulosum; 3Tarshmallow-leaved Crarids 
BilL Umbeia nniny'flowcred ; leaves rouuded, cowled, angu¬ 
lar, lootlied. T his bears much reiembluncc to ihe preceding, 
and liiis been confounded with it; but the leaves are of a 
thicker substance, divided into nmuy acute angles, having 
purple edges, which are acutely indented; the stalks and 
leaves are very hairy; the branches are not so irregular as 
those of the former, nor are tJie buuches of flowers near so 
large. It flowers in July and AugusU—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hofie. See the first species, 

37, Pelargonium Aeerifolium ; iVapk-leaved Crane's BiU. 
Umbels five'flowered, «>r ihereubouts; leaves palo^ate, five- 
lobed, senate, wedge-shaped at boLtoin^ undivided* It flowers 
in April and Alay.—Naliie of the Cape. See the first species, 

31L Pelargonium Cord alum ; ilmrt-leaved Crane's BilL 
Umbels niany-tlowered ; leaves cordate, aeute, toothed ; lower 
petals linear, acute; stem shrubby, branched; flowers at the 
ends of the stem and branches : corolla papilionaceous, large, 
pate purplr. There ai e seveial varieties of this species which 
strikes readily from culliiigs.—Native of the Cape.. Seethe 
first species. 

31). Pelargonium Ecbinatuin; Prickly stalked Crane's BilL 
Stem fleshy; slipuks spitiescent; leaves cordate, roundish, 
from three to five lt»bcd ; flowers umbdied ; umbels seven or 
eight flowered. This plant somewhat Resembles the preceding 
iu its habit. The three lowermost petals of the fiowei are 
pure white, with a little gibbosity at the base of each; the 
two uppermost are marked wilh three irregular spots, of a 
rich purple colour, inclining to carmine ; the two lower spots 
narrowest, and of the deepest colour* it varies with petals 
of a rich purple colour, in which ibe spots are similar, but 
not so conspicuous. It produces its seed in favourable 
seasons* but is generally propagated by cuttings,—Native of 
the Cape. See the first species. 

40, IVlargouium TeUagomuii; Square-stalked Crane s Bill. 
Peduncles two-flowered; brunches four-cornered, fleshy; co¬ 
rollas four-petalkd; stem angular; angles four, sometimes 
three, succulent, as h the whole plant; corolla very buud- 
some, papilionaceous; the two upper petals an inch and half 
in diameter, semitubular at lite base, upright, reflex at the 
lip, purple on the outside, white within, having two oblong 
kalhered spots, of a drep purple colour. A degree of singu¬ 
larity runs tlirougb the whole of this plant; its stalks are un¬ 
equally and obtusely quadrangular, sometimes more evidently 

triangular; its leaves lew, and ronmrkubly small ; its flowers 
on Ihe contrary arc uncommonly large, and. which is most 
extraordinary, have only four petub; previous to ibeir expan¬ 
sion, the body offilaninila is bent so as to form a kmd of 
bow. There is a variety wiljj beaulifully coloured leaves* 
tl flowers from June lo August, Ii is easily propagated by 
cuttings. See the first species* 

41, Pelargonium Pdtatuui; Peltaied Crane's BilL Um- 
bcl.'i few-flowered; leaves five-lobed, quite entire, fleshy, 
pcUaled; branches angular* This has many weak fleshy 
stalks, which require support, and extend to the length of 
two or three feel; ihe flowers are on pretty long axillary 
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pcdtmdes, each sustaining four or five, of a purple colour^ 
comiDg out in succession, during most of the summer monilis* 
The seeds frequeniJy ripen here,—Nalive of the Cape of 
Good Hope* See the first species* 

42, Pelargonium Lateripes; h^-Uaved Crant s BilL Uin^ 
beh fnan^'fiowered; leaves cordate, five-lobed, somexvliat 
toothed, -fiesbv; branches round* It flowers during llie 
greatest part of Ihe summer.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* See the first species, 

4^. Pelargonium Cortusa^folium; CoHma-UavedCrant*sBilL 
Umbels iDun^-flowereil; leaves cordate, gasb-lobed, waved, 
bluntly toothed; stipules uwLshaped ; stem shrubby, woody, 
btaticbed, almost upright, round, the thickness of a finger, 
three feet high and more, brown; flowers handsome; the 
two upper petals large, widely wedge-shaped, purple, with 
several branched streaks of a darker purple arising from the 
Use, and above these a transverse band, of the same colour. 
—Native of the Cape* See the first species* 

44* Pelargonium Crassicaule; Thick stalked Cran^'^ Bill 
Umbels vnany-flowered; leaves kiduey-tbrm, obacuniitiale; 
Stem fleshy, branched, even* It flowers in July*—Native of 
the south-west coast of Africa. See the first species* 

45* Pelargonium Cotyledotiis; Hollyheck-ltactd Crane's 
£i7^* Umbels compound ; leaves cordate, peltate, wrinUled ; 
Stem fleshy* It flowers from May to July*—Native of the 
island of St* Helena. See tlie first species* 

with a woody Stem^ 

46* Pebrgonium Ovale; Oval^lear^ed Crune^s BilL Um¬ 
bels few-flowered; pedicels elongated; leaves ejliplic, tooth¬ 
ed; stems hirsute ; root leaves nutneroits; corolla piipiliona- 
Ceous, twice as large as the catix, red; ihe upper petals 
longer, wider, reflex. It flowers from May to July,—Native 
of the Cape«f Good Hope* See the first species. 

47* Pelargonium Beiulinum; Birch Uated Cranes BilL 
Umbels few-flowered; leaves ovate, unequally serrate, levi¬ 
gated; stem shrubby, four or five feet high, sending oui 
several branches; corolla large, red, with the two upper 
petals bigger than the three others* The flowers vary con¬ 
siderably bolh in size and colour; its foliage is different from 
4li4t of flic other species, and, as its name imports, like that 
^ftiie Birch Tree. Lt flowers during most part of the sum- 
end is readily propagated by cuttings.—Native of the 
Oipe of Good Hope. See the first species* 

48 * Pelargonium Giaucum; Spear haved Cranes BilL 
PMunctea lWf>*flowered ; leaves lanceolate, quite entire, 
aoumiiiate, glaucous; stem shrubby, with round, rod like, 
dedtniog branches, two feet high; corolla papilionaceous, 
■White; the upper pelaU wider, reflex; claws purple* It 
iowera from June to August. It rarely ripens its seed witJi 
and it therefore usually raised from cuttings, which are 
not very free striking*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

ftli* Tricuspidalimi: Three-poinied Crane*s 

BuL PedufjoJes two-flowered; leaves three-poitited; mid¬ 
dle lobe more produced, subserrale; midrib muricated uiider- 
«aw; root branched; stem shrubby, two feet Idgh and 
^®t'y much branched, smooth, round, ihe tliickness of 
Ike Utile finger, almost upright, when old dusky, 
when young more or Jess blood-red* It flowers from May to 
August. See llie first species. 

Acetosum ; Soirel Crane*s BilL Umbels 
ww-nowered; lea.vesobovate, crenate, smooth, fie&hy; petals 
stem shrubby, six or seven feel high, sending out 
vetai side*braiiches; |>eduiic]es axillary, long, sustaining 
narrow unequal petals, of a pdle 
with aonie stripes of a light red* A variety 


wt*h scarlet flowers has been raised from seed. The flowers 
coufmue in succession during most part of the summer.— 
Native of the Cape* See the first species. 

51. Pelargonium Scabrum; Jlou^h*leaved Crane's BilL 
Umbels few-flowered: leaves wedge-shaped, semitrifid, rug¬ 
ged; lobes lanceolate, loosely serrate; stem shrubby, round, 
tJiree or four feet high, the thickness of a finger, upright^ 
of a reddish bay-colour, branching from the axils, very rough, 
as is the whole plant, but becoming smooth by age; petals 
blunt, of a purple rose-colour, the ivvb upper twice as wide 
as the others, with a dark blood-red spot at tlte base* ft 
flowers from Aiiijust to November.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. See the first species, 

52. Pelargonium Crispiim; CnrUd-kaved Crane^s Bili^ 
Peduncles suhtriflorous; leaves distjcli, cordate, three lobed^ 
curled, muricaled* It flowers from July to November.— 
Native of llie Cape of Good Ho]>e, See the first species* 

53. Pelargonium Aduherinuni; HoaryTrifid karedCrane's 
BiU. Peduncles suhbiflorous; leaves cordate, Ihree-lobed^ 
waved, villose, soft.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
ft flowers In April and May. Sue ihe first species, 

54* Pefargonium Extipulatum ; So/ideat^ed Trifid Crane's 
Bill, Umbels few-flowered; leaves cordate, three^parted, 
jobed, toolhed, hoary; stipules scarcely any. The whole 
plant is very smooth, and somewhat glaucous; stem shrubby, 
afoot high, with round upright branches; corolla papilio¬ 
naceous, pale flesh-colour, the three lower petals hanging 
down, without spots, and while on the outside; the two 
others upright, bent back at top, having spots of a darker 
colour* The leaves have a very pleasant smell, not unlike 
Sweet Marjoram, It flowers from May to August*—Native 
of the Caj>e of Good Hope. See the first s|>ecies. 

55* Pelargonium Tematum ; Ter note C7'ane’s BilL Stem 
shrubby, Ijispid; leaves opposite, teniate; leaflets wedge- 
shaped, gash trifid, senate, scabrous ; stem sulfrulicose, 
dicholomous, round, purple, villose, erect, two feet high 
and more; branches simple, short, resembling the stem; 
flowers lateral, and terminating, umbelled; corolla wldtisb 
flesh-colour; petals oblong, entire, equal, with a double 
l>urple streak at the base. This dlifers very materially from 
Ihe other species, in the unusual roughness of the stalks, as 
well as in its whole habit* — Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* It is easily raised from cuttings* See the first 
species, 

56. Pelargonium Tricolor; Tki^ee-colottred Crane's BilL 
The two upper petals rugged at the base, with prominent 
siiimng dots* Tliis scarcely exceeds a foot high in this 
country, growing up with a shrubby stem, and spreading 
widely into numerous flowering branches^ so much disposed 
to produce flowers in constant succession, that during most 
of the summer the ptaut is loaded with a profusion of Ibem* 
They generally go ofiF without seed; and when any is pro¬ 
duced, there is generally one perfect and four abortive. 
The whole plant is covered witli short wlnte hairs, which 
give to the foliage a somewhat silvery hue* The two upper¬ 
most petals are of a beautiful red, having their bases nearly 
black; the three lowermost arc white*. Instances occur in 
which one or more of the white petals have a stripe of red; 
and the dark colour at the base of Ihe upper petals is in a 
certain degree soluble in water; for on Ihe plants being 
watered, the white petuU here nnd (here become stained by 
the colouring matter, which in a dilutrd state is purplish; 
as the flowers decay, this apparently black part, distinguished 
by the roughness of its surface, arising from prominent lucid 
points, is sometimes perforated with numerous small holes* 
Most of the branches in this species, running out speedily 
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into flowering stalks, form few proper for cuttings, wliicli 
are struck willi difliculi v, and perfect seeds are but sparingly 
produced*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the 
first species. 

57. IVhrgoniuui Carneuiii l Fksh-CQlonr'td €rane^s ^UL 
Sleniless: rout rapaceaus, simple, oblong, brown, two indies 
long, peremiial; leaves bipinimte; pinnules gashed, smootli- 
isb; five tilameiila fertile. It fliiwers in Mdrch and April. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See tlie first 
species. 

58, Pelargonium Barbattim; Cra»!*''.¥ Stem 

te^s: root rapaceous, simple; leaves pinnate; piutias |ittina 
lifid, lanceolate, linear* acute, boarded at the tip; five fiU- 
[uenta i'ei tile; petals linear-wedge-^Uaped, blunt, half turned 
back, very pule rose colour; the two upper ones approxb 
mating, twice as broad as the rest, sorntlijives emurgioate, 
and marked below uiih two red hnci; ihe three lower ones 
have only one line. It flowers m April.—Native of Uie Cape 
of Good Hope. Sec the first sptdes. 

»5y* Peiarironiuni iV^elaiiantlioii; Dai'kJlowfred Crrmt's 
BilL Stendcss; root japaceous, simple; leaves piuiiale, 
somewhat hispid ; piniias lobe-gashed, blunt; five filament a 
fertile; pelal wedge-linear* bhmt, upright, and white to the 
middle, reflex, and very dark purple above. It has but 
very little smell wlun briihcd; mid flowers in April and 
May*—Native of the Cape of Goiid Hope. See the first 
species. 

do. Fdargoniuin Triphyllum; Tkrfe-haved Crane's BUL 
Stemiess: loot rapaceons* simple; leaves teniate crenate, 
smooth; five filaijicrita leilile: petals wedge shaped, bhinl, 
upright at bottom, aud Iheuce spreading very wide, rose- 
coloured, a little longer than Uie calix ; the Ivi^o upper ones 
almost twice as wiile as the others, a little longer, w iiK blood- 
red dots below; style and stigma of a very dark blood-red 
colour* It flowers in April—Native of the Ctipe of Good 
Hope* See the first species. 

(11. Pelargonium lieierophyllum ; rarious imt^d Crane's 
Bid. Slemless: root rapaceous, simple; leaves lernaie and 
entire, smooth, ciliate; Icufleis often lohed; five liiamenta 
fertile ; ]ie1als ucdge-sliapcd, sf^ringiiig from a Jong upright 
claw^ turned buck at top, blunt, twice as lung as the calix, 
white; the two tipper ones a little wiiler, with a long dark 
blood-red spol above the claw'S. WJieii lirtiised it has ihe 
smell of turpLiitiiie, and flowers in March utid Afiril.^—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. See the first species. 

02. Peiargonium Nervifoliuiii; Na ve fraved Craue^s Bill. 
Sternless: root rapuet-ous, simple; leaves temate, ihree-lobed, 
and entire* inaiiy-nervcd* smooth, prickly, ciliale at the 
edge ; five filunteuta fertile; pelula Iwdce as Umg as the calix, 
w'edge-sliaped, very blunt* reflex* and spreading very much, 
white; the two upper ones wider* witfi iwo brAnching red 
stripes aridng from the base* It has a -flight sitiell of tor- 
pen tine when bruised. It flowers in Marcli iind April.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the first species. 

(i3. Pelargonium Longifoliuiu ; LongdeuBed Crrim's Bill. 
Steinless; root rapaccous, simple; leaves biieeolale* acute, 
fimooth, tiie older ones often pinnate; four fiiuiuenta fertile; 
petals wedge-shaped, blunt, half reflex, uniformly red purple; 
the tw^o upper ones a little wider. It flowers iu March ajiii 
April*—^Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the first 
species. 

fi4. Eelargontum Ciliatnm; CiUaled Crane's BilL Stem- 
less: root rapaceous, suhsimple; leaves lanceolate, acute at 
bolh ends, ciliate, smooth underneath, hairy above, often 
appcndicled ; five filamenta fertile ; petals lineaf, cuneiform, 
bluntish, erect at bottom, but spreadiug very much ut lop, 


twice as tong as the calix, pale yellow; the three lower 
unspotted ; the two upper* above the clew to the middle of 
the border* durk blood-red. It flowers in May,—Native of 
the Caj>e. See the first species. 

fi5. Pelargonium Depressum; Flat umbeihd Cranes Bil(* 
Stemless: root rapatenug, simple; leaves narrow, laaceok^e, 
acuie, smooih; umbels finally depressed, smooth ;• four fila¬ 
ment a fertile; peduncles about eight, an inch long, aome- 
what villose, channelled, forming at first a convex: umbel, 
but afterwards spreading out so luuch that the umbel is flat 
and depressed. It flowers in March and April*—Native of 
die Cape of Good Hope. See the first species. 

6G. Eelargouiuni Loiigifloruim ; Longiflowered Crouds 
BilL Slemlesst root rajjaceous, simple; leaves lanceolate, 
;icule, smoQlhisli; petals very long; four filamenta fertile; 
petals linear, sharpish, chaiineilod, erect at bottom, but 
spreading very luuLh above, an inch and half long, very 
pale yehow, with a longitudinal purple band mbov^e the claw, 
of a very deep colour in the uppermost petals: the upper¬ 
most pelal is sometimes so deeply cloven, that the corolla 
appears to be aix-j)elAlled.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, See the first species* 

iJ7. IVlurgoniurn Chainscdryfoliiim ; Germantler-haved 
Crane's Bill. Peduncles one or two flowered; stems herba¬ 
ceous, decumbent; leaves oblong, bluot, serraie* villose; 
five filamenU fertile; root branching, annual; the whole 
pliuil villose, and smelling rather disagreeably; petals tlie 
length of Ihe calix, wedge-shaped, blunt, upright, spteadiDg 
A liltle at top* white with a dark purple disk, the two upper¬ 
most twice Hs broad as the other three; antberae yellow; 
gerrnen iiirsule. 

08. Pelargonium Triclmstemon; Hairy-siamined Crands 
Bill, Peduncles few-flowered; leaves roundish, ovate, bluntly 
serrate, velvety; stem biennial, almost erect; filamenta hir¬ 
sute* fiveterlile; root branched, biennial; petals very hlual, 
iiiiifarady red purple, spreading very much above the claws^ 
the two up]*er ones very wide, and roundish, the other three 
oblong, tt flowers in March and the following months.. 

69 . Pelargonium Coronopifoliuin; Buck'a-hom Piantain^ 
leaved Crane's BilL Peduncles lv\o-flowered ; leaves lanea- 
olkitc, linear, toothserrate, smooth above, somewhat raugh- 
Isiiired underneath; root branching, the thickness ofareedf 
hiuv^'iU long; sieins few, procumlwnt, half a foot high, round, 
peremiiid, more slender by half than a reed; petals blunt, 
s|>readiiig very iiiucJt, while at the claws, the re^t purple; 
tlie tivo upper ones very wide, obovate, with the cltw oa 
each side produced and wedge shaped ; the three lower from 
a nairow claw oblong. The liirle smell it has is unpleasant* 
It flowers in June and July. There is a variety with smaller 
flowers, uifli the claw of the two upper |>etals white, and 
cmvvned with a deep-red hand* , 

79. Pelargoniiun EullatuiJi ; Bladder-leared Crondt BUL 
Peduncles tuo-flowered: corollas four-petailed ; stem bien¬ 
nial; leaves tcniate, pinnatifidly lohed, somewhat hispid on 
Itolh sides; five filamenta fertile; root branched; petals 
always four, very pale purple or flesh-colour, twice as long 
as Ihe calix; anthersE scarlet; stigma blood-red; fruit hir¬ 
sute, two Inches long. It flow'ers in the summer, and when 
rubbed has mi unpleasant smell. 

71 . Pelargonium Betonicum: Belm^-Uaved Crands BUI. 
Peduncles few - flowered ; corollas fou r-pe tailed ; stem bien¬ 
nial; leaves piunatifidly lobed, somewhat rough-liaired; five 
filamenta fertile; root brown* round* the thickness of a reed, 
bieuiilal ; petals wedge-shaped, blunt, spreadiug, flesh-co¬ 
loured or white, twice as long aa the calix; the two upper 
ones much larger, and haviug two bi-aaching red tines, ft 
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Pen^a; a genu$ of tbe class Tetraodria, order Mono- 
gynia*—G eneric CifAEACTEH* Cali^: perianth two- 
Jeaved; leafiefa opposite, lanceolate, concave, equal, coloured, 
Eborter by half than the corolla, Loose^ deciduous. Ccrolla: 
one-petalled, belbahaped; border four-clefl, spreading a little, 
much shorter than the tube; segments sharp. SiamiTta: 
tilamcnta four, awl-shapcd, extremely short, placed on the 
tube ofthe corolla, between the divisions of it, upright, naked; 
anlherae upright, dattish, emarginatc both ways. Putil: 
germcn ovate, four-cornered; style four cornered, by four 
membranaceous longitudinal wings; stigma cruciform, bluni, 
permanenL Peritarp^ capsule four-cornered, furnished willi 
the style, ibur-celled, four-valved. Seeds: two, somewhal 
obloitg,btiint, EssentialChaRactea, Co ftjr; two-leaved. 
Cor ; bell-shaped» quadrangular, four- 

cornered, four-ceiled, eight-seeded*—The plants of this genus 
are sluubs, rugged below, with the vestiges of fallen leaves, 
leafy above. They have been little examined, except in dried 
specimens.—-—'The species are, 

1. Penffia Sarcocolla; Leaves ovate, 

flat; talices ciliate, larger than llie leaf; coroJias blunt*— 
Native ofthe Cape of Good Hope, 

2. Pen;ea Mucronatn; Heart-Uaved Pena'a. Flowers 
terintnwtiiig; leaves acuminate, smooth; style four-cornered. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3* Peiiaea Marginata; Margined Pencta. Leaves cor 
date, inargiued ; flowers lateral. This is a stiff shrub, with 
tlie branches commonly in llirces.—Naiive of the Cape. 

4, Pen^ea Lateriflora; Side-fiowering Pencta, Leaves 
ovale; flowers lateral, sessile; stems red, with elongated 
brandies.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

Peiisea Tonientosa; jyotvny'hared Penoia, Leaves 
ovale, lonit-ntose; flowers lateral.'—Native of the Cape ol 
Good Hope. 

6. Penaca Fncata : Painted Ptne^Qi Leaves rhomb ovate; 
bracii s wedge-sliaped, acute, coloured; flowers purple.—^ 
Native ofthe Cape of Good Hope. 

7* PciJOia Squamosa; Scal^ Pen^a, Leaves rhomb wedge- 
shaped, fleshy; corollas latJier large.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

8. Penata Fruticulosa; Shrubby Pmaa, Leaves some¬ 
what oblong, blunt; firactes orbiodate, acute. This is a 
small shrub, with round branches, at the end of which are 
the flowers.—Native ofthe Cape of Good Hope* 

9. Penaea Myrioides; Myrth haved Penoia, Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate; branches upriglit, round, red; flowers leriniiiating, 
subsolitary*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Pennautia; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Direcia. 
—Generic Character* Utymayhodite Fiou'tr, Calijc: 
none. Corella: petals five, lanceolate, acute, spreading very 
much* Stamina: fdamenla five, capillary, the length ofthe 
petals; anthera: oblong, incumbent* Pistil; gennen supe¬ 
rior, bluntly three-cornered ; style none ; stigma flat, pelialcd, 
subtrilobate. /^eWcarp: three-sided, two'cel led. soli¬ 

tary, aubtriquetrous. Mak Flov?a\ Calix Cm'oita: as 
above. Stamina: fllameiita five, capillary, twice as long as 
the petals; antber*e ovate, incumbent* Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Catix: none; corolla five-petalled* Stamina: 
five; pericarp three-sided, two-cciled, w^itli solitary sublri- 
quetrous seeds.-The only known species is, 

1. Pennantia Corynibosa.—Native of New Zealand* 

Penny Grass^ See Rkinanthm^ 

PtnnyroyaL See Mentha Pukgia,m, 

Pennyworth See Hydrocotyle* 

PeniupeUs; a genus of the class Monadelphia, order 
Dodecandrla.— Generic Character, Calix : p^fi^uih 


double; outer three leaved, one-sided, caducoiia; Jeaflati 
linear, acuminate; inner onedeafed, five^parte^r pennancDt; 
segments lanceolate, acuminate, spreading, longer than tbe 
corolla. Corolla: petals five, roundish, spreading, failened 
to the pitcher ofthe stamina. Stamina: fllamenta fifteen, fili¬ 
form, upright, shorter than the corolla, united into ft pentagon 
pitcher, hut free above; aniherae sagittate, upright; ligtdet 
five, linear, lanceolate, petal-shaped, upright, each between 
every three stamina, springing from the pitcher. PigHl: 
germen ovate; style filiform, thickened above, atriftted, 
longer than tbe stamina, permanent; stigma obsoletelj five- 
toothed* Pericarp: capsule membranaceous, tubglobnlftr^ 
acuminate, five-celled, five^valvcd ; pariitions cootnif; 
Seeds: eight, ovate, acute, four on each side, ^tenra 
withinside to the partiiion* Essential Character. 
Calix: double; outer three-leaved; inner five-portedU Ato- 
mina: fifteen, with five ligules, petal-shaped* Capmsiei^ £» 
celled, many-seeded.-The only known spcciea ; 

1. Pentapetes Phoenicea; Scarkt^^owered Pjmlapti^ 
Leaves hastate, lanceolate, serrate: stalk upngbr, two tw 
three feet high,, sending out side-branches the whole tei|glh; 
ifiose from the lower part of the stalks are tbe ioDgest, the 
others gradually diminish so as to form a sort of pytamid* 
Flower monopetalous, cut into five obtuse segmenU. almotl 
to the bottom; of a fine scarlet colour, appeariDg- in Jolfj 
aud ripening into seed in autumn*—Native of Indiftp japwif 
China, and Cochin^chtna* Tbe seeds must be sowu upodk 
good hot-bed eatly in March, and when the plants are fit to 
remove, there should be a new hol-bed prepart^ to receive 
them, into wlilcb should be plunged some small pots^.Slled 
with good kitcheo-gaiden cartli; ip each of these one plant 
should be placed, giving them a little water to aettle 
earth to their roots ; they mui^t also be shaded from tlie ha 
till they have taken new root; then they should be tieet^ 
in the same way as other tender exotic plants, admitting the 
free air to them every day in proporrion to the warmth of tbe 
season, and covering the glasses with mats every evening 1o 
keep them warm. When the plants are advanced in tbeif 
growth so as to fill the pots with their roots, they should be 
slnfted info larger pots, filled with the same sort of earth u 
before, and plunged into another hot bed, where they.may 
remain as long as they can siaod under the glasses af the 
beds without being injured ; and afterwards tbey must be 
removed either into a stove or a glass case, where they may 
be scieeneJ from the cold, and in warm weather have plcoly 
of fresh air admitted to them. With this uianagement Ibe 
plants will begin to flower early in July, and there will be 
a succession of flowers continued to the end of September^ 
during wbicli time they will make a good appearance. Tbe 
seeds ripen gradually after each other in the same succcaitoq 
as the flowers were produced, so that they should be gathered 
as soon as their capsules begin to open at the top* These 
plants are some*imes turned out of the pots when they ftre 
sU'ong^ and planted iu warm borders, where, if the season 
prove very warm, tlie plartG will flower pretty well, but in 
thal case they seldom perfect I heir seeds. 

Penthoj'nm ; a genus of the class Decandria, order Fenlft- 
gyiiia.— Generic Character* Catix: penantb one- 
leafed, five or ten cleft, acute, permanent. Corolla: p«tali 
often five, (seldom more,) linear, very small, between tfaft 
segments ofthe calix. Stamina : filameuta leo, briatle-ahiiped, 
equal, twice as long as the calix, permaDent; ftatherta 
roundish, deciduous. Pistil: germen coloured^ ending in 
five conical upriglit styles, the same length with tbe staminit 
and distant siigmas blunt* Pericarp: capsule 3 iiup)f, five- 
cleft, with conical distant angles, five*celled* Seeds: nume^ 
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'fovi, very nnnllp a little compressed* Obstrve. It difiera 
fram in having no nectaries. Essential Chabac* 

TBB. Co&* five or ten cleR. none, or five* 

Cj^pvofer five^sped, fiTC^celled ; accordiug to Gvertner, 

conponDd, five-heak^.-The species arc, 

1. Peottoram Sedoides; Arntf-ican Penihorum. Leaves 
oblong, altemato ; stalks about a foot high ; flowers alter- 
nate, pedieelled, ascending. Biennial,—Native of Virginia* 
It flotrera a| the end o( July, and ripens seed in autumn, 

S. Penthontm Chmense, Stem simple, cylindrical; leaves 
dongate-lineaivlaiiceolate, subpetiolate, unequally serrated; 
spikes oynosi^ termiaal; seeds ovate, like horn*—This plant 
was bfonght into England from China by Sir George Staun¬ 
ton; nod described, as above, by Frederick Pursh, aullior 
of Flctte Americiie SeptenirionaUs, 

PtmMmncn; a genusof the class Did ynamia, order A agio* 
spermia,—G enebic Characteb, Calix: perianlh one- 
Ictfed, five-parted, peraanent; segments lanceolate, almost 
t eqoaL Cotwo; one-petalled, two-lipped; tube longer than 

the calixj gibbous a^ve at the base, wider at top, and 
t ventticooe imdenwath; upper lip upright, bifid; segments 

ovale, blunt, ahorter than the lower lip; lower lip three- 
[ parted; aegments ovate, blunt, bent down, shorter than the 

r tnbe, AwaitBa i fihmenta four, filiform, diverging at the tip, 

> inserted iuto the bate of the tube, and shorter than it, the two 

i tower longer; antberas roundish, distant, included, bifid, with 

E the lobes divaricating. The rudimeut of a fifth fiUmentum, 

I betmen the tipper ones inserted into the tube, ifie same 

» length with the stamina^ filiform, straight, bearded above at 

t the tip+ germeji ovate; style filiform, the length of 

f the tube, bwt down at the tip; stigma truncate* Per icarp ; 

capsule ovate, acute^'compressed, two-celled, two*valved< 
i Srtdsr numerous^ subglohular. Receptacle: Essen- 

t TiAL'CttABACTBR* fivcdeaved* bilabiate, 

f ventrieow, itudimenl of a fifth stamen, bearded above, 

Capude^ two-cel)ed,-^Thc species are, 

L !• Pentstemoti Llevigata; Smooth Penhtemcn^ Stem 

I smooth; barren filamentum bearded above: root perenniai, 
creeping, fibrous, white; fiowering branches iu a manuer 
: dichotomous, with the flowers two together; corolla pule 

t pittple, somewhat hirsute on the outside* For its propagation 

and culture, see Chehne. 

%. PentstemoQ Pubescena; Hairy Pentitemon, Stems 
pubescent; barren fiJamentum bearded front the tip below 
jt the middle. See Chelone. 

r 0- Pentstemon Frutescens. Stem fruticose; branches an- 
; glcd, pubescent; leaves lanceolate, sessile, slightly glabrous; 
f racemes terminal, subcorymbose; filament sterile, longitudi- 
I aally bearded; flowers purple,—This small shrub was found 
t by Lewis on the north-west coast of America, and sometimes 
;; attiins to more than a foot in height. 

^ Peonj^, See Paonia. 

f. PepUt: a genus of the class Me:tandria, order Monogy'- 
(f ait^-^KNEHic Characteb, Cflftjf; bell-shaped, perma- 

j( neat, very large, wiih the mouth twelve-cleft; toothlets alter- 
nte, refleic, Carolh: petals six, ovate, very small, inserted 
f. into the throat of the calijE. filamcnta six, awt- 

,t thaped, short; antherm- roundish. Piifil: germen oval; 
^ style very short; stigma orbiculate. Pericarp: capsule 

p? taperior, cordate, two-celled; partition opposite. Seeds: 

very many, three-sided, very small. Observe. In many 
^ fiotfts on the same plant the corolla is entirely wanting. In 

^ the second species the parts of fructification are less by one 

^ third. EasfeNTiALCHABACTEB. Cd/u; bell-shaped, with 
atwdvc-ckft month. Peiait: six, inserted into Ihecaiix, 
^ or Mile, CapauU; two-celled.-The species are, 

ao. 


1. Peplis Pirtula; fVater Purelane. Flowers apetalous. 
This 15 an annual creeping plant; stems numerous, branched, 
dichotomous, from half a foot or a span to a foot in length, 
angular, jointed, of a reddish colour; flowers very small, 
solitary, opposite, sessUCi It flowers from July to Septem¬ 
ber.—Native of many parts of Europe, in bogs, marshes, 
ditches, and especially where water has stagnated in winter 
and becomes dry in summer. 

2. Peplis Tetrandra. Flowers one-petalled, four-stamined. 
Auinial.—Native of the West Indies, iu dry shady places at 
the foot of mountains and trees* 

3. Peplis Americana* Flowers axillary, solitary; leaves 
thick, spathulate-obovate; flowers without petals. This 
plant is inundated during its flowering lime in slow-flowing 
places of rivers, in Pennsylvania. The flowers are so dtmt- 
nutive that to examine ihem it requires a strong micruscope* 

Pepper. See Piper, 

Pepper Grass, See Piluiaria. 

Peppe7\ Guinea, See Capt^icunt, 

Pepper Mint, See Mentha, 

Pepperwort, See Lepidium. 

Perdicium; a genus of the class Syngeuesia, order Poly- 
gamra Superfiua.— Generic Character. Cali ^: com¬ 
mon, oblong, imbricate, rayed; corollels hermaphrodite in 
the disk, female in the ray; proper of the hermapliroditc 
tubular, semibifid; inner lip two-parted, acuminate, equal, 
outer seniitrifid, linear, equal; of the female linear, lignlate, 
three-toot lied, two-tootlied within at the base* Stamina: 
in the hermaphrodites; filanienta five, short; antherae cyhn- 
dric, tubular, five-toothed* Pistil: ijt the hermaphrodites; 
germen small; style simple; slignm bifid, blunt: in the 
females, style semi bifid; stigmas bluut* Pericarp : none. 
Colix: unchanged* Seeds: solilary, obovate; down capil¬ 
lary, sessile, very copious, the length of the calix, fas- 
tigiate* Receptacle: naked* Obserte, The flower resem¬ 
bles a semifloscular corolla, though it is really rayed* The 
character is taken from the first species, which is very distinct 
in the genus. The second species agrees with the genus in 
its bilabiate capsules, but differs in the whole liahit. ^J'he 
third species has subradiate flowers, and hermaphrodite 
bilabiate florets in the disk and ray. Essential Charac- 
TERi Corolleta: bilabiate. I)own: simple; receptacle 
naked.-The species are, 

1. Perdicium $c mi floscu la re. Flo we rsemifl oscular; scape 
one-flowered; naked; root fibrous; down aimple.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 

2. Perdicium Magelianicum. Flowers subradiate; outer 
calix four-leaved; stem shrubby. Browne, who calls it the 
Shrubby Trixis, says, that this little shrub is very Goamiott 
in the savannas about Kingston in Jamaica, and seldom 
rises above four or five feel in height. The common recep¬ 
tacles are disi^sed at the extremities of the braoebes, and 
the outer divisions of the flowers grow gradually smaller^ 
and curl more downwards as they approach the centre; 
which gives the whole at first tight something the appearance 
of a radiated flower. 

3. Perdicium Brasiliettse 4 Flowers subradiate; calices 
simple; item herbaceotit; root-leaves lanceolate, ovafe^ 
repand-toothed, fubpubescent^ viscid; flowers at the top of 
the Item naked^ several; corolla ye)low.-r-Native of Brazil, 

4. Perdicium Magelianicum. Leaves runcinate; stem 
two-leaved, simple, onc^flowered ; flower white, rayed.—This 
pretty little plant U a native of Terra del Fuego. 

5. Perdicium Tomeotosum* Leaves lyrate, tomentose 
underneath. This it a small, ttemleu, herbaceous plant. 
It flowers ID April and Mav.^Native of Japan* 
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C. PcrdicLuui Lfevigatutn* Flowers subradiate; stem suf- 
fruticose; leaves Iiinceolate, acute, quite entire* 

Pers;uiaria; a getius of the class Penmndria^ order Digy- 
nia* or rather Gynaiulria.— GENtEic Character* Caiix: 
]>eriatith giie-teafeiL five cleftj upright, acute, periuanetit* 
VoroUa: one-pc tailed, ssilver-siiapcd; lube cylindrical, louger 
than the caiix; border five-parled^ fiat, with oblong eegmeuts; 
neclut'ica live, semisagUtatej erect, compressed, utteDuated 
into a dagger point, curved inwards, with a nodding tooth 
at the outer base. Stumina : filamenta not ascertained; 
aiithera; two to each gland, curved upwards, divaricating, 
obovatc, jrellucid, yellow, with scarcely any discernible 
pollen; tubercles (glauds) five, iniuierscd in the stigma* 
Phiil: germinu two, ovate, acuminate; styles none, [two, 
very short, united, villose; stigmas obsolete, according to 
Smith.) Pericarp: follicles two, S^edi uot nseertained. 
Essenttal Character. ContorteU. Necrfarp; surround¬ 
ing the genitals with five sagiltated cups. Carotla: salver- 
sbaped. Observe, The character of this genus wants cor¬ 
rection,-The species are, 

1, Pergularia Glabra; Smooth Pergularia. Leaves ovate, 
acute, smoQtii; stem shrubby; peduueles axillary, subdi¬ 
vided, alternate.—Native of the East Indies. 

2, Perguiaria Edulis; Eatable Ptr^ularia. Leaves ovate, 
acuminate^ smooth ; stem herbaceous.—Native of tbe Cape 
of Good Hope. 

A. Pergiilariii Odoratissima; Smeet-^cenfed Pergufaria, 
or Creeper. Ltlives heart-shaped, nearly smooth; nectary 
and genitals shorter than the lube of the corolla; stigma 
conical, obtuse; root branching, much spreading, whiUsli; 
stem shrubby, twining, branched, round; flowers the siise 
of the Primrose, yellowish green, with a siveet lemon-1 ike 
smell, especially in the evening. There is a variety of this 
with somewhat rounder leaves, and more lawny flow'ers; it 
is cultivated for its agreeable fragrance in the gardens of the 
East Indies, where it is commonly calletl the Coast 

Creeper .—Its native place is uncertain. 

4. Pergularia Purpurea ; Purple Pergvlaria. Leaves 
heart-shaped, smoolh; segments of llie corolla linear, ohiong, 
smooth; umbels proliferous; branches Iwiniug, slender, asli- 
eoloiued, apjjearing villose when examined by a glass. — 
Native of the East Judies and of China. 

5. Pergularia Japoiiica, Leaves heart-shaped, smooth; 
segments of the corollu ovate, villose within; umbels simple; 
stem twining, round, smooth, simple; fiowersaxiHary, pedun¬ 
cles erect,“-Native of Japan, wheie it tbwers In Au<tus£. 

Perilia; a genus of Ihc class Ditiyuamia* order Gyiuno- 
spermia.—G en E luc Character. Calij: perianth one- 
Icafed, iipright, liah fivc-cleft; segiiieuts equal, tliu upper¬ 
most very short, permanent. Corolla: ouc-pelHlii'd, irregu¬ 
lar, four-c-kft; upper segment eiuargiiiaie;' hitera) ones 
spreading; loivest' longer, blunt, Siamiita: filumenta four, 
simple, diislaiit, shorter than the corolla; antheroQ bifid. 
Plsiih geriuina four; styles two, filifuruj, connected, tbe 
length of the staminaf stigimis aimplc. Pericarp: calis 
unchanged. four. ESSENTIAL ChA/RA/'TEE. Calir: 

’uppermost segment very short* Siamina:i diitaut, Stf/ies: 
two, connected*—TJifi species su-e, i- * ^ 

1, Perilia Ocymoides, ’ Lciwca ovatey almosJ naked, ser¬ 
rate, 019 petioles llic length of tbe Reaves; racemes laleral, 
and terminating, rough-liniiTd, upright ; fiowetis small 1 , ivbit 
aolitary, or by llirees, rough-baiTcd in the caiix,. w'ilh leafy 
hractes longer than the flow-er.—Aiiuual, and a mlive of ihi 
East Indies. 

Pet ipioca ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Digy- 
nia*— G eneric Character, Caiix : perianth five^clel^, 


very small; segments ovate, permanent CoroUa: aae-petaF 
led, wheel-shaped, five-parled ; segments oblopg* Haea% trim* 
cated, einarginate ; nectary very small, five^cl^t 
lug the genitals, putting out five threads, curved 
shorter than the corolla, and alternate wiih iU iSSt^tay^i 
filanienla short, curved inwards, converging, viUose; antttfrse 
twin, acuminate, converging over the stigma, miltx Iiifetil 
cell»; potkn bags five at lb& notches of the eadt 

common to tw'o antberoe. Pistil: germiua 
approximating; styles uuhing at lop; Mlgnta. capita 
vex, five-cornered, with tbe corners uotolieKi-' ; 

follicles two, large, obloug, veutricose, oii^c€Uec^«^iie^ 
valved, glued together at the tip. Seeds: 
cated, crowned with a down. Kecepiade: I0agit|i4t]igl,;(ili4 
form. Observe. The character is takea from 
Essential Character. Nectary: eucircling ilic,g£aitils, 
and piitling forth five 1 breads,-^Tfie species Mr, 

1. Peiiploca Giaeca; Common Firgimnn iSSibt^ pr , iFWtit 
ploea. Flowf^rs internoily hirsute^ termtuAtlag £ Mkm 
shrubby, twining round uuy support, more tban ,fdfly ftwl 
in height, covered with a dark bark, and sendiog^ 
branches, wliicli twine round each other. Tbe ^oiwefs oocte 
out towards iJic ends of the small branches inand 
are of a purple colour. It fiowers in Jidy and August^ jtiM^ 
rarely ripens seed iu England.—^This is easily pro|ii^led by 
hiyiug down the branches, wdiich will put out rwja an one 
year, and may Iben be cut from 111e old plautg Md-plftDt^ 
where they are to remain. These may be tranipluiited »ellbaf 
iu auLumii, when the leaves begin to ikli, or vi tWafirtog 
before they begin to shoot, and must be planted -vhei^; they 
may have support; otherwise they will trail onibe gfoauci, 
and fasten themselves about whatever plants are near 

2. Periploca 8ecaiJione: Green Peripiecq, Flowers inter- 
tially iiirsuto, pauiclcd; leaves lanceolate, ediptie;, floirera 
small. — Said to be a imtive Egypt, hut it is uncertain* 

3. Periploca I^cevigalii; Smmlh Periploca* CJofcilhis 
smooth, with blunt segments; cymea tfichotoaious; leaped 
oblong, lanceolate, veined, even; stem smooth; corolla greea^ 
isli yellow within. — Native of the Cuirary Ulaods*. 

4. Periploca .Angustitblirt ; A’atTote-fcare<i Perijp/oiia. Co¬ 
rollas smooth; segments emurgittate; cymes tricfiotontotij : 
leaves lanceolate, veitilcss, even; stem smooth; segmcnta^if 
the enroUa more prod need on one side, purple, wilbtn fhe 
edges pale yellow, wilii a uLiilish subtOEneulose dot toward 
the middle. —Native of vnrioiH purls near the Medkermilcaa# 
as on Monul Shibel Uchid in tlie territories of Tunis. 

f>. Peripioca Esciilcnla ; P^.sculfitt Periphea.. Corollas 
smoolh, ivheel-sliaped ; rncernrs axillary; leaves linear-tail- 
ceolulc, veiued; rout til iform, fibrous; stems and branehes 
tuuneroiis, twining, round, smooth, cunniug over bushes of 
cunsidrinble sue; fiowers large* beautiful white, wijb & 
small tinge of the Kose, and siriated with fnirplc veins, ioo- 
doi ous.—Ndtit<e of East Indies, where it grows In beiges 
c)ud atuoiig hushes, m the banks of w'ater^CQurset, poois,, 
ifkiT. casts its leaves during the dry season, oud is iji.fiower 
and foliage during the rainy season. Cattle eat it: RfiH,iist 
tlegaut fioweis deserve lo be introduced into the flpwer- 
garden. 

fL Periploca Emetica; JEmefio Periploca^ Corollas smooth; 
corymbs ftw liowered, axillary ; leaves linear^uqceolitle, 
vdtdess; steal shrubby* with diflused roddikeeven bratichea. 
—Tliuiiberg says, tbe rout is used as an emetic in the £ist 
Indies, where it is found grooving at the foot of oiouAt^uiH 

7. Feriploca ludica; Indian Periphea. Spikes txrlbry* 
imbricated ; havea elliptic, obtuae, mucroiiale; stem Bniooth* 
— Native of Ceylon. .. .. t 
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B* Periploca Cttpaularis; New Zealand Peripiaea^ Leaves 
quite entire, opposite; oymes axillary, diffused* 
—Native of New Zcalaod. 

Bt Periploca Afrtcana; African Pmploca. Leaves ovale, 
tenter Bowers corymbed; stem hirsute. This lias many 
ateodef olnlka whieli twine about each other, atid by a shrub 
•r otber support wiJL rise nearly three feet lil^h, putting out 
tmral imall side-branches; these are hairy, as are »hcf Ihe 
httm. The Bowers come out in small bunches from Ihe 
tide of the atalks; they are small, of a dull purple colour, 
and have a sweet scent* It Boxvers in tlie summer, but does 
MOt ptOiUiee seeds here; yet will in this country, if protected 
ditriog winter* If sheltered under u common frame or a 
grem-house during winter, and removed abroad with other 
hardy exotic plants in summer, they wilL tluive, and Bower 
very well; but as all tlie plants of this genus have a milky 
jmcet ao they should not have much wet, especially in cold 
weather, lest it rot lliem. They arc easily propagated by 
hiymg down their branches, which in one year will have 
nuts enougli to transpUiit; these should Itc planted in a 
hgfat stndy io*n, not rich; and the |>ots must not be too 
kjge» for they wilJ never Ihrive when overpotted.—Native 
«f Che Cope of Good Hope* 

14, l^eriploca Tunicata* Leaves oblong beart-$liape<l, 
aovuinate; Bowers umbelled; stem twining, even.—Imported 
from Traciquebar. 

11, Peripioca Sylvestris. leaves ronndhh ovate, netted- 
Tcioed, pubescent underneath; Bowers timbelled; stems 
shrubby, tomectose.—Native of the East Indies* 

12, Periploca Cochin-chinensis. Stem arboreous; leaves 
fleshy; racemes terminatiag; flower? blueish white, ou short 
racemes. It is a middling-sized tree, with spreading branches* 
—Native of Cochin^hina and Bengal, but of a small size in 
the latter, 

18- PerqdoCB Frutieosa* Leaves oblong cordate, pubes- 
cent; Bowers axillary: stem shrubby, cltm hing. The Bow'ers 
cone out in smaU bunches from the wings of tlie b'a^cs, Ifiey 
are small, white, und of an open bell-shnpe, »ud arc suc¬ 
ceeded by swelling taper pods, filled willt seeds crowncfl 
with long feathery down.—Native of Vera Cruz. 11 is tender* 
and will not thrive in England, unless the plants are placed 
in a warm Move. They may be propagated by laying down 
their branches In ihe same manner as the ninth species; or 
frow aeedsi -when ihey cap be procured from the places 
where they naturally grow, 'fhese shuuld be sown uj^on a 
good hot-bed, and when the plaiiis conic up they must be 
Irtaicd like other tender exotic plants* 

Peritcinkh. See Vinca. 

Perotit ^ a genus of Ihe cla^s Ti iandria, order Digviiia* — 
Guvskic Cuaractfir* Caiit: none. Corot/a: glume 
twO'VaJved; valves oblong* acute, almost equal, awned at tlic 
tip; Stamina: Alamenla three, capillary; anlhersc oblong. 
pkUl: . saperbir* oblong; styh^s two, copillarv, 

shorter ikun tbe corolln ; sir^^mas feathered* divaricating, 
Ptriw'p: noat;. Corolla: inclosing the seed. Serd: one* 
iHwar-obloog. Essenttat, Character* Cnliv: none. 
Cw/fe; tuvo-valved; valves equal, aw ued.-——The s]>ec ics are, 
‘ 1. Perotis Latifolia. Culm simple; leaves waved; joints 
Ittuoilt; half an inch or more in length* whittsli, 

eipecmUy Aotvardi hs origiti, ending in a scarcely vi^ilde 
wwiallJjBnJe; »pilie a hand or half a foot in li jig^th, very 
t]iu, Tl-flowm m August and Soptemberj—Nuiive ol' the 

Ewat IsdMk 

' 2.^PjerDtb^ Polyttaebya. Cubn branching; leaves flat; 
jowte bwded*—Native of the East Indies, 

, fyraioM Lilf, Se« PHtilhria, 


Per^oonia; a genus of the class Tetraiidria, order Mono- 
gynia* Essential Char active. Calix: none. Petals: 
four, stamiorferous towards the base; glands four at the 
base of the germen. Stigma: blunt. Drupe: one-seeded* 
Obiferve. This genus ditt’ers from LiCranthasj to which it is 
nearly allied, in the number of parts, and in the want of a 
calix. It consists of snbvtniineous shrubs; leaves commonly 
iilternate, without stipules; corolla smooth within; antlierm 
linear, finally bent back; style pertniinent, smooth; drupe 
salable in most; flowers yellow, —Native of the islands in 
the Southern Ocean, 

Pern la; a genus of the class Dimcia, order Polyaiidrm, 
—Generic Character, Male. Calix: perianth two- 
leaved, very small; leaflets opposite* oblong* somewhat con¬ 
cave, s]>reading, the upper ones twice os big as the other. 
Carolh: petal one, semiglobnlar concave, Imngiug down, 
lieart-shaped at the base* scarcely emarginate at tlie tip; 
nectary membranes multifid* somewhat plaited, erect, in¬ 
serted into tl»e receptacle between the row of the stamina* 
Stamina: filamenta very many, {twriUy-four to tliirly*) set 
transversely in a double row', ihlek, upright, Ihe height of 
llie nectary ; anlherte tliickish, four-cornered, oblong, blunt, 
upright, raised above the nectary* Pufrl: germina four, 
barren, very small, subglohular* very shortly pedicelled, 
placed at (jje angles of the recc[)liicle above ihc nectary: 
'style very sliort, upright; stigmas liiree, witli segments pel¬ 
tate* standing out at the lips* ptmtfle on a distinct tree. 
Cafix: as in the male* deciduous* Corollas: as in tlic male; 
nectary as in the male* uitli the membranes approximaling, 
soinuwlial inflated, fllliiig the disk of the receptacle, Pisfit: 
germina four, fcrtille, inserted into the rcceplacle, as in the 
male* a little larger, sliorlly pcdicclkd ; style to each, upright, 
short, three-cornered; slignins as in the male. Pericarp: 
capsule obov;ite, subirigonal, hanging down from the eion- 
guted pedicel, ihree-ceiled, tlirec-vidvcd ; valves bifid, at 
Ictjglli tw'o-parted* Seeds: solitary* nhovale* truncated, 
smooth, small* Obaerve. Is tioi tlie calix rather a double 
bnicle? Corolla before it infolds globular, witli a longitudinal 
suture; wlien that opens, the surface of the petal becomes 
transverse, the recvjdaclc is almost prominent beyond the 
corolla, and the flower hangs down from the iiodtling apex 
of lire rncurvated pediinelc*^--The only known species is, 

1 . l^erula Arborea.—Native of New' Granada, about Mari- 
f[uita. 

PcT-rfcian AJasiick Tree. Sec Sehmrts. 

Pclafoma; a genus of iho class Deeaiidna* orderJMono- 
i^yiiia.—G eneric Character. Calix: perraiith one- 
leafed, goblet-sliapf'd, fivc-loothed* superbir* jienuaueut; 
tcelfi sharp* almost upright. Corvlla: petals five, oblong, 
sprcfiding, each inserted by Hie thuv belwceu *he kelh of 
the calix, deciduous. Stamina: fihuuenla ten* [itaced on 
the ujurgin of the calix, longer than l)]e corolla : antheric 
oldong, iiicnuibent. Phtil: germeii ovale, hi llie bottom 
of the ; Style long, nwl shaped; stiguia simple* ucule* 
Pericarp: heny globular, fleshy* crowned witlj the ealix, 
oitcrilled. Seeds: solitary* or in fours, angular on one 
.side, convex on the other. Oitserie. h should he separated 
from 3fprftis on uccount of the lonn of the cali\, and the 
insertion of the si ami na. E.ssENTtAL Character. Cftlix: 
goblct-sliaped, five-toothed* Petals: five, iuseiletl betweerj 
tfie teeth of the calix. Stamina: on the margin of the calls, 
Peryp : oiie-celled* Seeds: one or four.™—The species arc, 

1* Peialoma Myriilloides* Feduneles solilary* one floiv- 
cied; leaves siibscssilo, ovale, attemmled, oh!it[ue at the 
base; trunk straight, twenty feet high, no thicker than the 
1 human leg; bark almost snaoolhi gray, with iome very white 
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spots, whence Us niime of Silver Wood, The wood is bord, 
toughs heavy^ and good for Looms, LtancUes, staves for oars, 
or scouring rods for gnus,—Native of Jamaicaj and other 
parts of the West Indies, 

2* Petaionia Mourirt* Peduncles corymbed, axillary; 
leaves petioled, ovale, acuminate; berries seeded. This ts a 
tree, from thirty to forty feet in height, and a foot and half 
ID diameter, with a grayish bark, and a whitish, hard, com¬ 
pact wood.—Native of Guiana, in the forests bordering on 
the river Sinemarts, flowering in Noveml>er, and fruiting in 
January. Named by the natives, ^/ouriVirAir^* 

Peiisia; a genus of the class Telrandria, order IVfonogynta. 
— Generic Chaeact^k* Calir: perianth oue-leafed, 
belLshaped, superior, with the mouth toothed. CoroUac 
one-petalled, funuel form; tube cylindrical, longer than the 
catix; border four parted ; lobes rounded, blunL Stamina: 
fl lament a four, awL-shaped, the length of the tube; anther^e 
sonic what oblong, Pi 9 tU: germen inferior; style Aliform; 
stigma bifid, acute.— Pericarp: berry globular, crowned, 
two‘Celled. Seeds: very many, roundish. Essential 
Character. Corolla: oue-pelalled, funnehform; stigma 
bifid, many-seeded.-The species are, 

1. Pclesia Sljpularis. Leaves lanceolate'ovate, toinentose 
underneaTb; fl*>wers in lateral thyrses*—This shrub is a 
native Jamaica. 

2. Pelesia C:irnea; Leaves oblong, lanceolate, even; flow¬ 
ers in ternuMaiing irifid cymes.—Native of the island of 
Namoka in the Great Southern Ocean. 

3. Pelesia Tomentosa. Leaves oblong, totnculose on both 
sides*—Native of the woods of New Spain. 

Petitra; a genus of the class Triaudria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth oue-leafed, 
small, upright, four toothed, inferior, permanent. CoroUa: 
one-pctalled; tube cylindrical, upright, long; border four-' 
clcR; segmenls ovate, scute, flat, reflex, half the length of 
the lube. Slatnina: fi(amenta four, awl-shaped, very short, 
in the upper part of the tube; antherve uprighL Pistil: 
'germcLi rouiidisli, superior: style awl shaped, upright, the 
length of the stamina; stigma simple* Pericarp i drup« 
roundish. nut ovate, blunt, two-celled; kernels soli- 

lary, oblong. Observe, Ficw'crs often three-stamined, with 
tlie calix and corolla trifid. Essential ChaRA<:ter- 
Cftlix: four toothed, inferior* Corolla: four-parted* Z>rttpe: 
with a two-celled nut.-‘The tmly known species is, 

1. Pciitia Domingetisis. Tiiis is a small tree, with four-cor- 
tiered striated branches.—Native of the woods of the island 
of St* Domingo* 

Peliveria ; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Mono- 
gyma; or, according to Swnrfz, of the class Heplatidria, 
order Monogytiiu*—G eneric Character. Caltx: jieri- 
anth four-leaved ; leaflets linear, blunt, equal, spreading, 
peroianeut Corolla: none, except the coloured calix. Sta¬ 
mina: filameuta six or eight, unequal, awl-shaped, converg¬ 
ing ; an therm erect, linear, sagittate, bifid at top^ Pistil: ger- 
men, ovate, compressed, emargihate; style very short, lateral, 
in the groove of the germen; according to Gaeriner, styles 
four, permanent, finally beat outwards, spinescent; stigma 
pencil-shaped. Pericarp: iioue, except the crust of the 
seed* Seed: single, oblong, narrower below, roundish, com 
pressed, emarginute, with four barbed hooks, bent back out¬ 
wards, rigid, acute, the middle cues longer; Gsertner says 
naked, but armed above with reflex spines, Obserte^ Swartz 
informs ua, that the Bowers have mostly seven slamiDii* 
Essential CiiARACTER. Calix: four-leaved. Corolla: 
none* Seed : one, with reflex awns at lop.—These plants 
tuay be increased by slips or cuttings as well as seeds; which 


must be sown ou a hot-bed early iti the spring. When they 
appear, transplant each into a separate pot, and plunge the 
pots iuto a moderate hot-bed* When the plants have obtained 
a good share of atreagth, inure them by degreceto the open 
air, into which remove them towards the end of phang 

them in a warm situation, where they may remaiu till antuam, 
when they should be placed in the stove daring wintat-f aad 
have a moderate degree of warmth. They will prodnee 
flowers and seeds every summer, and udll coDtinue scvml 
years constantly remaining green throughout the year.—- 
The species are, 

1. PeliverisL Alliacea; Common Guinea-hm Weed^ Floir- 
ers six-staniiiied ; root strong, striking deep into thegrouadi 
stems from two to three feet high, jointed, and beooming 
woody at the bottom. It is a common plant in moat of the 
islands of 1 be West Indies, where it grows in shady troods^ 
and all the savannas, in such plenty as to become « trovUe* 
some weed. As thU plant will endure much droughL it 
remains green when otliers are burnt up; the cattle tfaeo.Acd 
on It, and it gives I heir milk the taste of garlic, to which the 
specific name alludes; their flesh also becomes iutoleribly 
rank. Browne informs us, that it is very comtnon in all the 
lower lands of Jamaica, and is so remarkably acrid ai tc 
render the sniel) and taste hardly tolerable. On chewing a 
little of the plant, it burns in the mouth, and leaves the tupgue 
black, dry, and rough, us it appears in a maligiiuit fercr. 
It is however thought to be liked by Quinea-hent, and beiiea 
its name of Guinea hen Weed.—It thrives most in a dt; w8 
and a gravelly situation, and flowers here in June, 

2. Petiveria Octandra; Dwarf Guinea-ben JVeed^ Ptaw- 
ers eight-stamiued* This is very like the first, but diAra in 
having a shorter and narrow^er stalk, and in the flowers hiT* 
ing eight stamina. Jacquin describes it as a shrubby plenty 
smelling strong of garlic.-—Native of the West Indies. ' 

Petrea: a genus of the class Didynamia, order Aog^o- 
spermia*— Generic Charactkr. Caiix: perianth 
leafed, bell-shaped ; Irorder five-parted, spreading, very litge, 
coloured, permanent; segmeiils oblong, blunt, doted" at the 
throat by five doubled truncated scales. Ccra/id: one* 
petailed, wheel shaped, unequal, less than tlw calbt; tube 
very short ; border flat, five^clefl ; segments rouuded^ nlnwat 
equal, spreading very much; the middle one larger, and of a 
difleretit colour. Stamina: filamenta four, concealed within 
the tube of rhe curolld, ascending, two shorter; anihene ovat^ 
erect. Pistil: gennen ovate; style simple, the lettgih of the 
slaniina; sii;;tna blunt. Pericarp: capsule obo vale, flat at 
top, two-celled, concealed at the bottom of thecalix* &td: 
single, fleshy* Essential Character* CaiU ^ five* 
parted, vt'ry large, coloured. Corolla: wheeUsbaped, 
sale: tw o celled at the bottom of the calix. Stack: aoUtliT, 
-The only known species ts, 

1. Pelrea Volubtlis* It rises with a woody stalky to the 
height of fifteen or sixteen feet, covered with a fight gray baifc, 
und sending out several long branches, having a wmtar baifc 
than the stem; the flowers are produced at the endi of the 
branches in loose bunches, nine or ten mehes long; mch 
flower upon a slender pe<lice1, about an inch m lanMo. Ihv 
Houston found a variety of this with blue petals^ of tito vaine 
bright colour with the calix, aud miking a fine ippcstaiicc^ 
each branch being terminated by a long string of ihete flowotiL 
whence he has ranked it in the first class of beautifkl Aao- 
ricaii Trees.—It is propagated by seeds, which miut bo 
tained from the places where the trees grow nal^uaUy, mil 
very few of them are good. They must be sown in a nod 
hot-bed ; and when the plauts come up, they should be each 
planted in a separate small pot^ filled with light toany eaiti^ 
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t«d plunged into & hot^bed of tanoer^a bark, and aftenvards 
placed^n the bark-bed in tbe »tove. where they should con- 
atently reumh], and be treated like other plants from the same 
oamti;. 

a genus of the class Heptaadria^ order Mooo- 
Gehbric Character. Calix: perianth one leafed, 
turbinate^ five-cleft; segments orate, acute^ rigid^ spreading, 
(the two upper opes more erect;) leaflets two^ oblong, coi^ 
cave at the base of the perianth. Coro//ii: petals fire, ovate, 
acute, unequal^ less than the calix, and inserted into it be¬ 
tween the segments. St&mina: filamenla fourteen, capillary, 
longcf ihaii the calix, inserted into the edge of it below the 
patab; seren antheriFerous, the other seven in the opposite 
part of the calia, barren; an t her oe roundish, gaping inwardly, 
PUtU: germen ovRte, villose; style cylindrical, curved in, 
vilioae^ longer than the stamina; stigma capitate. Pericarp: 
drupe large, ovate, compressed^ fleshy, fibrous, one-celled, 
Sm: out ovate, compressed, sinuous wrinkJed, longitudinally 
tuberclcd; shell thick, very hard, two-celled ; kernels oblong. 
EasBHftAL Character, Calix: turbinate, live-cleft, with 
two bractes at the base. Coralh: five-petalled, less than the 
caltx; filameata fourteen, seven of which are barren; drupe 

iucloaitig a tvo-celled nut with a stony cell - The spe^ 

cut are. 

1* Petrocarya Montana, Leaves ovate. This is a very 
lofty tree, wiih.a trunk eighty feet high, dividing at the top 
into very Ihickj wide, spreading branches; the ramulets. or 
SMlIer braoches being viitose, or reddish. The flowers are 
white; the drupe smooth, and fulvous, it has a thick acid 
bark; and the nut or kernel, in each loculament of the 
putamen, is sweet and edible,—Native of the woods of 
Oniaiia. 

3. Petrocarya Cainpestris. Leaves cordate. This tree has 
a trunk from thirty to forty feet high, branching at top; 
flowers racemoset aaillary, terminal, and resembling those of 
tbf preceding species.—'Native of the woods of Guiana. 

Petiy^$VMn^ See Genista. 

PtMcedanumi a genus of the class Pentandrra, order Di- 
gynia. —Generic Character. umbel universal, 

mantfoidt very long, slender; partial, spreading; involucres 
universal^ many-leaved, linear, small, rcfieit; partial less; 
p^antli proper^ five-toothed, very Corolh: universal, 

umfbnn; florets of the disk abortive; proper of five, equal, 
oblong, incurved, entire petals. Stamina: filamenta five, 
capillary; anthermsimple. Phtil: germen oblong, inferior; 
styles two, small; stigmas obtuse. Perrcfirp none; fruit 
otalc, girt with 4 wing, striated on both sides, biparlile. 
See^: two, ovale, oblong, compressed, more convex on one 
side, with three raised streaks, girt with a wide entire mem¬ 
brane, emarginate at top. Essential Character, fruit 
ovate, stiialed on both sides, girt with a membrane; involucres 
veiy short.—These plants are propagated by seeds sown in 
the autuEniij soon after they are ripe, those which are sown 
in the tpring seldom succeeding, or at best not coming up 
till the spring following. Keep the plants cl^an from weeds, 
and m the autumn transplant I hem where they are to remain* 
They love a moist soil, and a shady situation, but will not 
thrive under the drip of trees.-The species are, 

1, Peucedanum Officinale; Common Sulphurwori* Leaves 
.five times tbree^parted, fililbrni, linear; root perennial, divid¬ 
ing into many strong fibres which run deep into ihe ground; 
Item upright, from two to four feet high, slightly striated, 
bright green, jointed, smooth; utnbeUarge, the water rays 
longest; fruit middle-stred, compressed into the shape of a 
Ihiqletis; seeds subfoliaceous, surrounded by a very narrow 
attenuated fim, baving uu the flat side* two dark ferruginous 


fillets, as in the Parsnep; the root has u strong feetid ^meil, 
and an acrid bitterish uncluoits taste. Wounded in the spring, 
it yields a considerable quantity of yellow juice, which dries 
into a gummy resin, and retains the strong scent of the root. 
Its virtues have not been properly ascertained. There is a 
variety called Italian Sulphur wort, which is a much larger 
plant; the leaflets are also much Longer, and the flowers and 
seeds bigger. It grows on Ihe mountains, and also in the low 
vallies, by the side of rivers in Italy. The Common Sulphur- 
wort is a native of the most southern parts of Europe, in 
moist meadows, Gerarde found it growing very plentifully, 
on the south side of a wood belonging to Walthum, at the 
Nase, in Essex; also at WJiilstable and Fevcrsbain, in Kent. 
Ray observed it near Shorehani, in Sussex; and adds, that it 
was said to grow abundantly on the banks of the Thames, 
and in the marsh ditches near Wallon, not far from Harwich. 
It has been more recently observed near Fcvcrslmni, and near 
Yarmouih and Clay, in Norfolk. 

2. Reucedanum Alpestre; Alpine Sulphurwort^ Leaflets 
linear, branched; roots perennial; stems round, not so fleeply 
cliannellM as in the preceding, sustaining a large umbel of 
yellow flowers. It flowers in June, and the seeds ripen in 
September.—Native of the forest of Foiilainbleao, and some 
other parts of France, 

3. Peucedanum Capillacetim ; Hairr/leaved Sulphurworh 
Leaves bipinnate; segments capillaceoua, grooved.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Peucedanum Tennifoiiuiri ; Fine-leaved Sulphurrcort. 
Leaves bipinnatifid ; segiucnls lanceolate, opposite and alter¬ 
nate, margined.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

5. Peucedanum Sibiricuni; Siberian Sulphur wort* Leaf¬ 
lets linear, acute; primordial umbels sessile. U lias no uni¬ 
versal involucre.’^Native of Siberia* 

0. Peucedanum Japonicum; Awnwf. Leaves 

five litnes tbree-parted; leaflets wedge-form, Iritid; stem 
round, flexible, upright, branched, llie thickness of a goose^ 
quill, scarcely a foot high.—Native of the coast of Japan. 

7- Peucedanum Silaus; Meadow Salphtiru-^ort, or Saxi- 
/i*age. Leaflets pinnalifid; segments opposite; universal 
involucre two leaved; root perennial, long, wrinkled, black 
on the outside, white within, liavtug a sweet aromatic flavour, 
with some sharpnc'ss; stems sevctul, froni tivo to three feet 
in height, almost as thick ns the little finger at bottom, l ound, 
striated, full of pith, red near the ground, hrajiehtd from the 
: bottom, the branchlets coming out at long inlervdls from the 
Rxfls of the leaves; flfcc flowers are generally alt feriiie, but 
some of the central ones are sometimes barren. 7'iie witole 
plant has a strong, but not unpleasant smell, approaching to 
that of Parsneps.—Native of many parts uf Europe, as Swit¬ 
zerland, France, Germany, England, in luoist meadows. 

! It flowers in August. 

8. Peucedannm Alsaticum; Small headed Snlphurwort. 
Leaflets pinnatifid; the little segments trifid, bluntisL; stem 
upright, three or four feet in height, and sometimes as high 
as a man, round, slightly striated, grooved only towards the 
top, very smooth, tinged with red, and wholly red at the 
base, jointed, dichotomous. It flowers in June and July,— 
Native of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, 

9. Peucedanum Aureum; Golden Sulphurwort. Leaves 
bipinnate; leaflets of the stem-leaves linear-lanceolate, of the 
root-leaves oblong and muUifid. It is a biennial plant, dower-' 
ing in June,—Native of the Canaries. 

10. Peucedanum Nodosum; Knobbed Sulphw'wort^ Leaf¬ 
lets alternately mullifid. The stalks rise a foot and half high, 
having pretty large knots at the joints, from each of which 
springs a leaf, cut into many divisions; the flowers terminate 
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the ill umbels^ iiad 'itp|>ear in the beginning of Jul^r— 
Native of Candia. 

11- Peueeilamjin GeiiiL-ulatum; J&intai Sufphurw&rt. 
Leases rourKlbli, kidiiey-fWiDp cjreiiate.—Nalive of New 
Zealand, 

Peziza; a genus of the class Cryptogaoiia, order FungL— 
Gen ERIC Characteir. Fungus bell-shaped, sessile, con¬ 
cealing lens-shaped seed-bearing bociies; iilant concave; 
seeds on the upper surface only discharges! by jer-ks. Dr. 
Wilbering has given a great number of Ilriiisij s^jcdes of 
this Fungus in bh arrangenient, to wbicb the reiider is referred. , 

Phaea; a genus of the class Diadelpliia, order Decamiiia^ 
—Generic CHAEAcrEE* Cultjc: periaiUh oue-ieafed, 
tubular^ five-toothed. Corolla r papilionaceous; slanduril 
obovate, straight, larger; wings oblong, blunt, shorter; heoi 
short, compressed, blunt- Slamma: filaments diadelpljous, 
(simple and niiic-cleft;) antheri^ roundish, ascending. Pistil : 
gCJJiien obloug; style awl shaped, ascending; stignia simple. 
Pericarp: legume oblong, infiated, Imlf tuo celled, widi tlie 
upper sudirfc depres^jcd towards the lower. Seed»: sei^eral, 
kidneydoriUi Observe, The legume is stinight in sortie, io 
otherti recurved, so that the ti|i almost touches the bnse. iu 
some species of Astragalus^ the parlitiou of lire legimie iiol 
being fasteiieii to the lower suture, lliougli it approT^imates 
to it, the great allitiily hetweeu that geuus aiid this is appa¬ 
rent. Essential Character. Legume: two cdled.— 
The plants of this genus are propagated by seeds, sown where 
they are iuleuded to remain; for as ifie roots strike deep, it 
U difiieult to Iransplaut llietu safely, especially when they 
have remained long In the seed‘bed. I’hey should be left 
about six feet asunder, tiial there may be room dig between 
lliem every spring, wliicli is all the culture tiiey require, 
except keeping tliein clean from w eeda.——The species are, 

1. Phaca Boetica; Hahy Pkaca, or Bastard VeUh. 
Cauiesceiit, erect, hairy ; legumes round, boat-shaped ; roots 
perennial, ruiiniug very deep into the ground ; stems com¬ 
monly near four feet Idgh, becoming woody, but decaying 
every anlumn ; flowers in short axillmy spikes, seldom open¬ 
ing iu England, unless the season proves very warm, and 
never producing seeds here.—Native of Spain. 

'1, Phaca Alpifia; Smooth Pkmaf or Bastard Velch, 
Caulesciuit^ erect, Imirv: legumes round, ljoat-sha[ied. TliU 
lias siBOolh stalks, which du not rise so high as those of the 
preceding; the dowers uio smaller, the pods shorter, and 
hanging down. It fiowers in two years from the seeds, and 
the roots raicly live longer limn three or four years. It liowers 
iu July.—Native of Siberia, l-apUnd, Austria, tkc. 

Pliuca Salsula. Cuukscent, creel, canescent; leaves 
pinnate; Icgiiuies pedunclcd, gJobiilar, drooping. This greatly 
resembles jisifeigalus Cliinensis in its Icgimies,—Native 
of Siberia^ 

4- PliHca Sibirica. Caulescent: leaflets in fours, lanceo 
late, blunt, silky ; calix villose; teeth Lri^tle-shapedi—Native 
of Siberia, in very dry sand. 

Fhacii Australis; Trailing Phaces, or IJaiif(trd FttcA, 
Stem braiicltcd, prostrate; Icafiets laaceolate; wings of the 
fiowerg sennbitid. When young it is hirsute, but as h 
advances it becomes smoolli, and appears liW a different 
plant. It Rowers iu Muy and June.—Native of the soulli 
of Europe. 

6, PhacaH^rifoliata ; Threedeaved Bastard Fetch, Leaves 
ternate, oval, blunt; legumes setniorbiculate; sleitis filiforin, 
branched.—-Native of China. 

7, Pliaca Vesicaria; Smooth Bladdery Bmtard Vetch. 
Steiiikss^ smooth: fruiting caltccs ovate, inflated; leaRets 
kricealrtte; lool-leaves piuoate^ twelve-paired, and more; 


scapes upright, tefoiinatcd by q —Nairn of thf 

levant. 

&. Plmca lacana; Hoa^ Bladdery Banimi Vetchi $tm^ 
less, hoary: fruiting calicea ovate, inflated, viiluse ; 
oblotig, blunt; scape a st>an tongi r^und, uprfgtit. It dtffers 
from the preceding in its boarincss, tlie viBoseiiesa df tilt 
fruiting calicea, and in imving oblong, btund, approviMtifi^ 
ieadets; flowers sesiSfls* the lower on« more remote^ 
ing.—Native of Armenia. 

IJ. Pbata Prostraia; Procumbent Soetard Vieieh* 
less: leaflets binate, linear., silky; scape proeHATboiil; caIN 
villose; teeth lanceokfe, short ; a mlical tuft, of 

very white 5ca]e3,“-Found in the s&U-sands, mbont the Ufto 
of Siberia. 

10. IMtaca Microphylla; Smail-tmi?ed Bueteird Peti^k* 
Slcmless: Icuflek Innate, ovaia, obtuse, villose; calls 

cate and hairy; teeth hispid every way; coroila large, piir* 
pie.—Found by Pallas in I he sandy islands of Silieria.* 

11. Fliiaca Muricata. S te ml ess: leaflets in limes 

linear, nvvl shaped* muticate underiiealli; oaflk smootli': tMflll 
cjliiite; rfiolduavee sevf^ral, from a villose tuft, longer; cdrdlhif 
yellow. I onnd by Palbs in the mouniainous fields of Sil»erlfH 

Phi£thmu ; a genus of the tlasi Syngenesit, arder Pedy* 
g'dmia Suporllua.^GE^ERic Character. Calijc : 
iimir, Limny leaved: kaflets in a double row', obkng, S^pfng 
at the tip, idunt. Coroiias: compound, half-radial^; corollen 
hennaplirodik, several in the disk; females-one to ttvi^e ill 
(he ray, only on one side of I lie flower; pFCfper <yf thi 
hermaphrodiies fonuel-foriii, five toothed, pobr^sceof; femiBN 
ligulate, oblong, toothed, very long. Stamina: in tli€ h^rtMplli 
rodites; tilamenta five, very abort; aulhera cyfindriraf, tubu- 
iar, H little longer than tliecondk. Pistil: iu the hermaph^ 
jodites; germen oblong, villose; style filiform, longer than 
the stamina; sligmas two, reflex: in the females; gcroiett 
oblong* a little bigger; style filiform, the length^ of the 
licrmaphtodjles ; stigmas two, reflex. Pericarpz noi)«; calhc 
uiiclicHigcd. Sfrds: iu tlie hermaplirbditifs, solitary, oblong, 
eoinpresseil, villose; down of iwo awns: in tire females, very 
like iJie others. Beceptacle; chafty; chafli's linear, acute, 
longer than the calix. Essential Character. Catix: 
subcyiindric, many leaved, with unequal recurved scales; 
florets hermaphrodite, several iu ihe disk; females, one or 
two jji the ray. Revepfnete: thafty, Sftds: litspid^ without 
any proper down.-The only known species is, 

I. Piiiclhusa Americana. Stem gignniic, eighleen ftet 
fiigh, narrowly four-winged by the dccurrent petioles ; leaves 
large, opposite, ovale, aeiinunate, tripk-nerved, obsoktely 
bcrrate, subpubcsceiit. Puri^li sirotigly suspects rlik plant to 
be the same with Farbesim Sirgesbeckia: althougl) Michau£ 
considers it fo be diflereiiI,— Native of Virginb. 

Pltai/iris ; a genus of the class Triandria, order Digynlu. 
—Gem ERIC Character. Callv: double, one-ftowcred; 
outer giiune two-valved, compress^cd; valves bont-shaped, 
compressed, keeled* acufe, almost equal, with th« edge# 
sliaight, converging parallclly ; inner Iwo-valved; valvcidan. 
ccolatc, acute, pubescent, sninil, iitcumbent on the back cf 
the corolla at the base. Corolla: iwf>^vHlved, less than the 
calix; valves oblong, concave, acule, the inner smaller; nec¬ 
tary two-kavcti; leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, hyaline, gib¬ 
bous at the base. Stamim: filamciita three, capi1kry;an- 
thersc oblong, forked. Pistil: germcti ovate ; styles I wo, 
capillary, connate at the base; stignms villose. Pericarp; 
none; the cofolla grow's round the seed like aernsf, and doe# 
I not open, Seed: single, ovate, oblong, acuminate, srnuolb. 
Obseree, The seventh and eleventh species do not seeiir to 
have iMTctalks, E&sektial Character, €ulix: two- 
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r^ed, kcded, the Tfllves equal in kagth, mclosiug the co¬ 
rolla,- Thv apectea are, 

1, Pbftlaris Conarieo^i^; Cultivntrd Cmary Gra»s, Pani¬ 
cle awntees, saborvate, spike-shaped; caliciue glumes boat- 
shaped, entire; corolla four-valved, outer valves lanceolate, 
sm(^h, inner villose; root annual; culm from a foot to 
eighteen loclics in height, upright, round, striated, swelling a 
Hide aft the joints, and at the lower ones often branciting; 
leflfcs aimint half an inch iu breadth, of a liiely green, with 
sooietfaing of a ghucons hue. The Lower part of the upper 
Icrfswells out like a spalbe, completely involving and protect¬ 
ing the liead of the'flowers wlnle young. U is a native of the 
Canary fslands'; but is now found in a wild state in Britain, 
Flanders, Hesse, Silesia, France, Italy, and Spain. It has 
been observed in New's wood, adjoining to Malvern in 
Worceatersbire; behind the observatory at Oxford; near 
NeW'^Cross, on the Maidstone road; by Deptford creek; and 
in Ohtndlofi wood. It dowers from June to August; and is 
caltlvttled for the sake of the seeds, which are the best food 
for the Canaiy, and other small birds.—The cultivation of 
this grass is chiefly con hoed to the bie of Thanet, where it 
is esteemed a profltabie crop; and may be so, where there is 
water carriage to London, for there is the principal deinaiid 
for iL Sow the seeds thin, on drills made a foot asunder; 
when the plants come up, thin them where they are too close, 
BO as to leave them at nearly two inches' distance in the rows. 
Hoe the ground three times in the intervals, to destroy the 
weeds. Two gallons of seed is sufficient to sow an acre; and 
if the seed he sown by a hopper, the spring of which rs 
properly set, to let it out at equal distances, this will be the 
best method of cultivating Canary Grass. As this seed is a 
slow grower, it is liable fu be overrun wdth weeds^ for which 
reftson it should be sown after clover, on a gentle clay ; hui 
on strong soils, a fallow is the best tillh. It is in genera! a 
vafoable crop; and the chaffi produces 1>ettei-, and a greater 
quantity of horse meat, than any other. The seed should be 
sown at the end of February, or beginning of March, \n fur¬ 
rows, twenty to the rod, and six gallons of seed to ihe acre. 
The land* must be dunged with fifty or sixty cart loads on 
ta acre. 

2. Phalaris Aquatica; Canorif Grass. Panicle awn^ 

less, cylindrical, spike shaped; caltcine glumes boat-shaped, 
tomewtiat loothletted ; corolla fliree-valved, jnuer valves vil¬ 
lose, outer minute, awl sltaped: roof annual according to 
Limteus; perennial and bulbous, according to Uesfontaines. 
Cltlm reedy: from the sxvelliug sheath of the upper leaf issues 
one nnootb, thick, spike>shapecl panicle, of an oblong-ovate 
form. Flower* in June and July.—Native of Egypt. 

8, PHalarli Capensis; Cape Canarp Grass. Panicle spiked, 
ovale; gtnmes entire; culm jointed, decumbent: annual.^— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope^. 

4, Pfaalaris Bnlbosa; Bniifom Caitarp Grass* Panicle 
awnlesa, cyfindrical, spike-sLiuped; calicinc glumes boat- 
shaped, toothed; corolla two-valved, smooth, root bulbous; i 
milht a foot high, awelliTig out at the base, commonly into 
three round bulb*, one above another, the lower having fili¬ 
form fibres at the bottom.—Native of Spain, the Levant, and 
Barbary, in which biUer country (he roots are not bulbous; 
bat'timt, in Grasses, does not make a specific distiuctioii. 

b> Pbttlarn Nod^isa; Knobhed-rooted Canary Gras^. Pani* 
cle oblong; lewves rigid,—Native of the south of Europe. 

fl. Fbataris Dentata; ^aolh-fceeled Can<tT^ Grass. Spike 
aufapauicled; cylindric; glumes serrate; culm jointed. I’hia 
la a handsome grass, and very distinct from the other species 
at first right.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

7* Fhalaris Phfooides; Grass* Panicle 


nearly cylindrical, spike-foriu; glumes linear-lanceolate, 
smoothisli, tbeir inner margin abrupt; stem simple; root 
fibrous, petenuial, crowned with tuRs of spreading glaucous 
leaves, which endure the whole winter; cnlm simple, generally 
solitary, mostly leafy below, rouud,smooth, purple and shining 
above, from ten to eighteen Inches in height* Native of 
several parts of Europe, and Siberia* In England, it was first 
observed in Cambridgeshire; and afterwards on Chippenham 
Park w'ail, in the same county. It fiowers in June and July* 

8. Phalaris Arenaria; Sea Canary Grass. Pautcle awn- 
less, cylindrical, spike-fonn; caltcLne glumes keeled, quite 
entire, ciliate; culm branched; root annual, fibrous, downy; 
stems several, dividing from the emwu of the root, or a little 
j higher, as in w heat, sometimes bent in at the joints, clothed 
with leaves, the edge of which is a little rough ; llieir sheaths 
long, iofiated, striaied, and smooth.—Native of several parts 
of Europe. In England, it is common on sandy coasts, and 
iu the adjoining fields: as at Yarmouth; on Newborough 
sands; in the isle of Anglesea; on S waff ham and Nevvmarket 
heaths; and near Preston Pans, in Scotland. 

y. Phafaris Aspera ; Rotrgh Canarp Grass. Panicle awu- 
less, cylindrical, spike-form; ialicinc glumes keeled, gibbous 
at top; corolla two-valvcd, smot^lh; root annual, fibrous; 
culms a span high, uprlglit, branched, and shealL^ing at the 
base-—Native of several parts of Europe, as France, Italy, 
and Sicily. In England, it occurs on Gogmagog-liills, New¬ 
market liealh, and near Bourn Bridge in Cambridgeshire; 
and In the meadows below King's Weston, near Bristol. 

10. Plialaris Ulviciilata; Bladderp Canary Grass^ Pani¬ 
cle ovate, spike-fonti: calicinc glumes boat-shaped, dilated 
a1 the back; uwu longer than the glumes; rent annual, 
fibrous; cuhus afoot high, several, upright, decumbent before 
floweriiig lime. It flowers in June and July.—Native of Italy* 

11. Phcilari* Paradoxa; BrisUy-spiked Canary Grass* 
Piiiiicle awn less, oblong, spike form; call cine glumes boat- 
shaped, one-toothed; corolla two-valved, smooth ; lowest 
florets end-bitten; root annual, fibrous.—Native of the Le^ 
vant, and Barbary. 

12. Piminris Htspida; tfairy-caUccdCanary Glass. Spikes 
digitate; glumes rugged; leaves ovale; culms capillary, de¬ 
cumbent, erect at top, jointed, smooth, branched, a foot high; 
spikes from three to six.'—Native of Ja]>au. 

13. Pbalaris Villosa. Panicles many-flowered; flowers 
ovate, villose.—Grows in the woods of Carolina. 

Phaitusi a genus of Fungus.—G eneric Character* 
Fungus even on the under surface ; a network of cells ou the 
upper surface; seeds in the cells.-The species are, 

1. Flmllus Esculeiiius; Esenknt Moi'eL Pileus or cap 
ovate, cellular; stipe or stem naked, wrinkled. This stem is 
hollow, naked, and white, one or two inches higt», and from 
half an inch to an inch iu diameter. The cap is entirely 
united To the stem, from the size of a pigeon's to that of a 
swan's egg; wnth very large cells, angular like a honey-comb: 
t!ie colour of the cap is pale yellow, or boflT wl^eu young, 
but becomes brown when old- There is a variety which is 
small, and black, found on the sandy heaths of Norfolk. Mr. 
Sowerby gathered plenty of the blackish Morels at Newington 
in Surry, on an old garden ground, among sugar^-baker's 
rubbish- It is commonly found in woods, under hedges, and 
among bushes, in a loamy soil, and springs up in April and 
May: it has an ugreeablc smell. We are informed, that 
Morels are observed to grow in the woods of Germany, in 
the greatest plenty where charcoal has been made* Hencet 
the people who collected them to sell, made fires in the 
woods with heath, broom, Arc. to obtain a more plentiful 
crop; until so much* mischief had arisen from this practice, 
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tb^t it ms found necessary to forbid it by law. According 
1o Mr. Sower by, in Ins elaborate work on Englisb Fungi, the 
Morel belongs much more properly to the genus Helvetia, if 
we consider its texhire, duration, and qualities. It is well 
known, and much esteemed as an ingredient in gravies and 
ragouts, both recent and dried; for ibis purpose, it may be 
kept many months, or even years. In Great Britain, it has' 
been observed at Moor Barns, Trunipington, Tripiow, &c.; 
in Magdalen College walks, Headington Wick Coppice, aud 
Shotover plantations: at Stone, and Swauscomb, in Kent; at 
Bougbton, Walcot, Weekly, &c, in Northamptonshire; near 
Asply and Onthorp, in Nottinghamshire; in Scot [and, at 
Blair in Athol; in the woods at Langholm in Eskdale; and 
in Logtou wood, near Dalkeitli, lVc. 

2, Phallus Impudicus; Obscene ox Stinking Morel. Pi¬ 
lous or cap cellular above, even underuealh, not united to 
the stem; ston^ perforating ibe pileus, and open at the end ; 
roots fibrous; fibres large, round, wiiile, creeping a little 
under the surface, with white globules or tubercles growing 
to ihem here and there, which when full-grown project above 
ground, and appear in the form of eggs, a little flattened at 
the base, smooth, ihe size of a tenuis ball, white, and lieavy, 
Oq the bursting of this, the stalk rises up, and is about the 
thickness of t])e thumb, four inches and more in height, a 
little crooked, round, wliiie, spongy^ hollow, very light, and 
pointed at both ends. Cap somewhat conical, sitting loosely 
on the stalk, at first smooth, solid, olive-coloured, slippery, 
soon becoming highly fetid; tite ceils being as yel filled with 
the matter containiog tiie seed, which flowing out, or being 
eaten by the flies, the outer surface appears cellular, the inner 
a little wrinkled, the top as if cut ofl:, very while, oblong, and 
open. Though this Fungus is so intolerably fetid, yet in its 
egg state it has no ofl:eDsive smell; the odour resides in the 
gieen matter which fills llie cells of the cap, and is commonly 
very soon devoured by flies, particularly the large blue fle^b- 
fly. It remains many days in the egg-state, before it bursts 
through its wrapper; but this being done, the stem pushes 
up with amazing rapidity, attaining the height of four or five 
inches in a few hours. According to Bauhin, the stem In this 
state ‘Mmaginem penis referens," which certainly is a very 
striking and delicate botanical description* The offensive 
green matter, already noticed, contains the seeds, which may 
be^ seen by the asstslance of a good microscope. Such as 
have courage to smell this matter closely, wilt find it much 
Jess disagreeable than at a distance, for it then seems to have 
a slight pungency, like that of volatile salts. The wrapper is 
filled with a clear jelly, like the white of an egg, but stiffer; 
within this b found the green matter, and witlfin that the 
^Dupg plant: when it sboots up, tJie wrapper and the clear 
jelly remain at the root. The disagreeable carrion-like smell 
of this Fungus has occasioned it to be called x^tinkhorm in 
Aome counties* It nourishes not only several species of flies, 
but also snails and slugs, which are extremely food of the 
stem. In August, Seplember, and October, it appears in 
woods and hedge-rows in some places abundantly, in others 
but sparingly. It (la* been found ucar London, about Hack¬ 
ney; lU Coomb wood at Norwood ; in the closes about Strea- 
tham; hut more plentifully in a small fir wnod on Hampstead 
heath. It has been noticed in sandy places near Bungay in 
Suffolk; ip Kingstone woods, Oxfordshire; at Silsoe and 
Market Street in Bedfordshire ; at Middleton in Noltiiighain' 
shire; in the woods of Blair, at Athol; and in the sands by 
the sea side, on both sides of the Forth, and at Carubber 
bank, in Scotland* 

3. Phallus Caninus; Red-headed Morel. Pileus or cap 
wriukled^ red, covered with a greenish matter, cuntcal, closed 
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at the end; vtein yellow, tapering at the hattom; voln tha 
size of a nutmeg, of an oblong ovate shape, white, uaoolh,' 
gelatinous within, the inner coat cut off at top; stalk,bejoitd 
the volva, an luch and half or two inches in length, the siat 
of a large goose-quUI, round, filiforni, terminaliDg in a point 
at boiiom, cellular, somewhat transparent, of a pale orange 
colour, hollow within, soon becoming flnccid; head aittiag 
on the stem, sessile, about half an inch in length, and of the 
same diameter with the stem, oblong, a little fHiinted# lnlpe^ 
vious, and whitish at top, at first of a livid colonr, and 
covered with a very tldn shining membrane, uddei vhioh b 
a small quantity of a greenish liquid almost without aoeat; 
which being removed, the surface of ihe head appearaofa 
red colour, and transversely wrinkled, hut by nomcaiu cel* 
iular, as in the Stinking Morel. This Fungus wan firat du- 
covered in this couutry in the woods and.shady plsoeEwir 
Shrewsbury ; it has also been found about Caen wood^ aod 
about Silsoe in Bedfordshire. Curtis observes, that the 
^tincture of the head by no means agrees wilh Lifiaen^i 
generic character. It differs from the preceding apeciet^ in 
huviug DO pileus properly speaking, but the part, od the onb 
side of which the seminal mat ter is lodged, forms a bead| 
which is only a continuation of the stalk, differing in itf 
struefure and colout: ilds head has a wrinkled, not articii; 
lated surface; within these wrinkles, which are not eery 
deep, the seminal matter is contained, and covered by t 
very thin membrane. 

Pharnaceiim ; a genus of the class Pentandrla, order XH> 
gynia.—G eneric Character. Caliv: perianth fivo- 
leaved ; leaflets subovate, concave, spreuding, equal, penmp 
nent, coloured withinp having a thin edge. Corolla: none; 
heikce the edge of the calix is thin, and the maid e of it it 
coloured. Stamina: filainenta five, awl-shaped, tbe leogdl 
of tbecaiix; antherae bifid at the base. Pislit: germ ovate^ 
three-cornered; styles three, filiform, the length of the ttami* 
na; stigmas blunL Pericarp: capsule ovate, obsoletely time- 
cornered, covered, three-celled, tfiree-vaUed. Seedos niiqiie* 
rous, shining, orbicular, depressed, surrounded by a sharpxmi| 
Observe. The parts of fructification differ in the sixth speoica^ 
Essential Character, Ca/u: five-leaved. Corolla ;mDtM 
Capsule: three-celled, many-headed*—-—The species mr% 

1. Fharnaceum Cerviana; Umbeited Pharnaeeum, Fed no* 
cles subumhelled, lateral, equalling the linear le«Te&,—« 
Annual, flowering in June*—Native of Russia and Spain. 

2* Pharnaccuui Lineare; linear-ieaved Pharnaeoam^ 
Umbels unequal; leaves linear, in remote opposition; ftm 
even, prostrate^ jointed, with knobbed knots, dichotomously 
branched.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope*. 

3. Pharnaceum TereCifotium; Round-leaved J^AnrUflcntli. 
Leaves filiform, raucronate; umbels lateral; stem erec^ 
tescent.“Nalivcof the Cape of Good Hope, 

4. Pharnaceum Mkrophyllum, Tomentose: pcdancles 
umbelled; leaves ovate, roundish, obtuse, mterwoven wit|| 
wool.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

5. Pharnaceum Marginatum. Leaves ovate^ inargviedB 
blunt; flowers axillary, sessile.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

0. Pharnaceum Mo Hugo. Peduncles one^flowered, lateral | 
flowers the length of the leaves; stem depressed; iw^ 
annual; peduncles at the whorls, not at the forkings of tbe 
stem, four or five, ihe length of the leaf* one^flowered. Th^ 
whole plant in its appearance greatly resembles lUeoebrun 
Ficoideum.—Native of the East Indies and Cochin-eUna, 

7. Pharnaceam Glomeratum. Flowers glomerate; stem 
fle\uose; leaves linear; root annua).—Native of the Cap^ 
of Good Hope* 
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0. Pbarnaceum SerpyUlfoLiufu. Peduncles onc-ttowereiL 
aiHIftty; leaves ovate^ bluot; stems branebed, dichototnoits^ 
filiform^ joiated, smooth; peduncles lateral, capillary. tJ»e 
Jnigth of the-JeaTes,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

0. Pharnaceum Quadraogulare,. Subfrutkose: leaves 
linear^.; tmbneate, in four rows. The sterna are raJher 
shrubby, itaviog the appearance of heath; flowers white, 
gjecit on the outside.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
;-10, Pbaroaceum ItrcBiium; HoaTy Pkarnaemmy Com¬ 
mon ^duncies very long; leaves linear; stipules hairy; 
shrubby, with an upright proliferous stem ; branches whitish, 
with tunicated stipules; dowers white.—Native of the Cape 
of Good' Hope and Cochin-china. 

11. Pharoaceiiin Albens. Common peduncles very long; 
leave! Itnearj without stipules. This is a little shrub with 
white stems.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

. L^hamaceniu Dichotomum; Fm^ked Pharnaceum. 
Peduncles auxiliary, elongated, dicliotomous; leaves in whorls, 
linear. AnnuaU—Nalive of the Cape of Good Hope, 

13. Pharnaceutn Distichuin. Kaceme^ two-parted, fleNU- 
ose; leaves sublinear, pubescent; pistil one; capsule one- 
eelled,“Native of the East Indies. 

14. Pbarnacetim Cordifolium, Racemes two-parted, ter- 
uioatiug; leaves obcordate; root fibrous; stems herbaceous, 
ft foot high, prostrate, even, knobbed at ibe joints; branches 
alleruate; flowers white.—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope, 

Pharms: a genus of the class Monoecia, order Hexandria. 
— Genehtc Character. Male Ftou^er^: peduncled. 
Caiixz glume two-valveci^ one^dowered ; valves ovate, meui- 
branaceous, coloured; outer short, sharpish; Inner twice as 
Joug, rounded at the tip. Corolla: glume two-valved, lojiger; 
valves ci]Ual, oblong, inembranaccous, coloured; outer sharp- 
i»h^ keeled below the tip; inner emarginale, Stamina: fila- 
nientft six. very short, upright ; antlierm linear, cloven at 
bath end a, the length of (lie corolla. Females: larger, scs- 
eile, in the same panicle. Calix: glume two-vaivcd, one- 
flowered ; valves lanceolate, membranaceoijs, sharpish, nerved, 
ftlmost equal. Corolla: glume two-valved, a little longer; 
outer valve eubcylindrtc, rigid, closely pubescent ; end three- 
aided, sharp; back keeled, bent back, and shaved at the 
bftie; inner i^alve linear, very itarrow, membrauaceous, with 
the margins folded together, the edge thickened on both 
sides, pubcscenl, with tfie tip cloven, the same leuglh with 
the outer. Pulii: gerraen linear; style simple; stigmas 
three, capillary, pubescent, prominent from the outer corol- 
iine glume. Pericarp: none. The outer glume of ihe 
corolla invests the seed, now larger, inuricated all round 
with soft adhering little hooks. Seed: oblong, grooved on 
ooeude, large. Observe, Schroehcr could not perceive any 
nectary. Essential Character. Calix: glume two- 
val?e<), otic-flowcrcd. Male Corolla: glume two-valved. 
FtmaU Corolla: glume one-valved, long, involving. Seed: 
one,- ' — -The species are, 

1, Pharus Lattfolius. Panicle branched; calices apeta- 
lout, naked, awnless. This grass has many filamenta, three 
or four inches long, with lateral hbrlls untling in a roundish 
root; root-leaves several, encompassing the stalk, and one 
another by their footstalks, which are striated, of a light 
brown colour, and about uine inches long; stalk about a 
fi>oL and lifllf high, having below two very short Joints divid¬ 
ing at B foot from tltc ground into several (jranclies, on which 
are oaked flowers half an inch in leuglli, sessile, alternate. 
Tlio mate flowers are smaller than the females, and stand on 
pretty long peduncles at the hack of the others.—Native of 
the woody hills of Jamaica, where it is called Wild Oats, 
and IS reckoned wholesome food for cattle. 


2. Pharus Ciliatus. Panicle somewhat branched; caiices 
apelalous, ciliate, awnless; culms very leafy, two.feet high; 
leaves linear, narrow, rugged,—Native of tlie East Indies, 

3. Pharus Aiistatus. PiiuicLe uinbelled ; calicos apetalous, 

awned, naked; culm above the xvalcr, scarcely two feet in 
beiehl.—^Nalive of the East Indies. i 

Phasvnm ; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Ildusci. 
—OENERic Character, Capsule: ovate, veiled, subses- 
stle, or on a short brialle, closed on every side, sometin^es 
with the rudiment of a lid, never ofiening. Males: subdis- 
coid, terminating, or gemmaceous, axillary,—-For the species, 
ti*e reader is referred to Wiihering's Arrangement * 

Phascohis ; a genus of the class Duidelphia, order Decan-' 
dria.—G eneric Character. Calix: perianth one-leafod, 
two lipped; upper lip emarginate; lower fbree-foothed. Co* 
roUa: papilionaceous; banner heart-shaped, blunt, emargi- 
nalc, reclined, the side bent back; wings ovate, the length 
of the banjjcr, placed on long claws, keeled, narrow, rolled 
spirally contrary to the sun. Stamina: blamenla diadel- 
phous, (simple aud uiiie-clcft,) within tiie keel, spiral j antlierae 
ten, simple. Pistil: germen oblong, compressed, villose; 
style Hliform, bent in spirally, pubescent above; stigma 
blunt, ihiekish, villose. Pericarp: legume long, straight, 
coriaceous, blnnt, witli a point. Seeds: kidney-form, oblong- 
compressed. Observe, Many species have an outer two- 
leaved round is h calix. Essential Character, Keel: 
will] the stamina and styles spirally twisted,—The seeds of the 
fencierest species, which are cultivated either for curiosity 
or oruanierjt, should be sown in a moderate bobbed In the 
spring; and when the plants come up, tliey must be care¬ 
fully transplanted into pots, filled with light fresh earth, 
aud plunged into a Jiot-bed to facilitate their taking root; 
after whicli they should be inured to hear ihe opeji air bv 
degrees, and may be removed into it at ilie end of June oV 
beginning of July, in R sheltered situation. As they advance 
in growtJi, (he perennial sorts must be removed into larger 
pots. Some that are less tender may be sown on a warm 
border at tlie end of April: and when the plants run up, 
they must be supported,—The species are, 

* Climbing, 

1. Phased us Vulgaris ; Common liidmy Bean, Stem 
twining; flowers i^cemed, iti pairs; briicles smaller than the 
calix ; legumes pendulous; leaves teninte, acunnuate, rounded 
at the base, rougli, on long petioles; corolla white, yellow, 
purple, or red; legume oblong, swelling a JiLlte at tfie seed!, 
when ripe one ceiled; seeds several, ovate or oblong, kidney- 
shaped, smooth, and shining: they vary exceedingly ij) shape 
and size, but particularly in colour, being white, black, blue, 
red, and variously spcitted. The varieties of tliis species are 
very numerous: the principal arc tiie small White Dwarf, 
the Black Dwarf or Negro, and iJje Liver-coloured Beun for 
early crops. There is also the Balteisea and Canterbury, 
and the large Dutch, wliicb last grows very tall; also the 
Scaflet Bean, the twining stalks of whicli, if properly sup¬ 
ported, will rise to I lie hcglit of twelve or fourteen feet. Its 
leaves are smaller than those of the Connmou Garden Bean. 
The floweirs grow in large spikes, are much bigger, and of a 
deep scarlet colour. The pods are large and rougii; and 
the seeds are purple, marked with black, though sometimes 
pure W'hite.—It is a native of the East Indies, but is much 
cultivated in our gardens for the use of the mblv; it is the 
young slkells, or pods, tliat are eaUn, and tJiese are very 
wholesome, but: when they grow old tiiey are apt to occasion 
flatuleucies and indigestion. They are reported to be of a 
diuretic nature, and to cleanse the kidneys and ureters of 
gravel aud sabulous concteEious; but they are little regarded 
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except ftirfoorfl .—Propagation and Cuilurr, Tlie following 
ure tbe beat melhodji of raising Kidney Beaiks for the table. 
The three aorls which are usually culti^^ated for early crops, 
are the Smalt White Dwarf, the Dwarf Black, Avhicfi is called 
the Negro Bean, and the Liver-coloured Beau. The stalks 
nf these never being very long, may be planted much nearer 
together than the larger-growing kinds, and they require but 
little «upporL They are planted on hot-beds under frames, 
or in pots which arc placed in stoves, to cotne early in 
the spring, for which purpose they are belter adapted than 
any of the others; but they are inferior to several of the 
others in point of goodness; though, as they may be had at 
a lime when the others cannot be so welt obtained, lliey are 
generally cultivated in gardens; and where there are not the 
convenienees of stoves or frames for raising iJfcem very early, 
they are planted in warnt borders, near hedges, walls, or 
pales, where they will be fit for use a fortnight earlier than ' 
the other sorts. The next to these are the Battersea and | 
Canterbury Kidney Beans, w'hich do not ramble far, and, 
producing their flowers near I he rool, hear plentifully for 
some time: the Battersea Bean is the forwarder of the two, 
but the other will continue bearing much longer; they are 
both heller flavoured than any of the three former sorts, but 
when they begin to be large, arc very stringy and tough. There 
are two or three sorts of Kidney Beans with erect stalks cul¬ 
tivated. These want no support, as they do not put out any 
twining stalks; hence they are much cultivated by tlte gar¬ 
deners, as also because they produce a gr^at plenty of pods: 
but they are inferior in goodness to all the other, especially 
that sort with black and white seeds, the pods of which have 
a rank flavour, and, w hen boiled, t^coine soft and meally; 
fio that it should never be cultivated for the table. The best 
sorts for culinary purposes are the Scarlet Blossom Beau 
already noticed, and a white Bean of the same size and 
shape, which appears to be only a variety of the scarlet, as 
tl diflers in no other respect but the colour of the flowers 
^nd seeds, being equal in size and flavour. And next to 
tliesc b the Large Dutch Kidney Bean, which grows as tall 
as either of these, so must be supported by stakes, other¬ 
wise the stalks will trail on the ground and spoil. That with 
«w4c^'dowers is of a belter quality than this, aa well as 
hardier; and altliough it will not come up so early as some 
of the dwarf kiiAts, yet as it will continue hearing till the 
frost puts a stop to in autumn, it is much preferable (o 
either of them ; for the pods of tins sort when old are seldom 
atrlngy, and have a better flavour than the young pods of 
tliose sorts, and will boil gr^ncr; and where this is sown in 
the same situation and soU as -Uie Baitersea Bean, it will not 
be a fortnight later* All the sorts arc propagated by seeds, 

; which are too tender to be sown in the open air before the 
,middle of April; for if the weather should be cold and wet 
jflftcr iboy are iu the ground, they W'ili soon rot; or if the 
fBorning frosts shoilld happen after the pJanU come op, they 
will be destroyed ; therefore the best way to have early Kidney 
Bestiis, where there is no conveniency of Jrtunes for raising them, 
ia'Io'sjQw the seeds in rows pretty close upon .a moderate hot¬ 
bed, the latter end of March or the beginning of April If the 
beat of the bed be suflicietit to bring up the plants, it will be 
enougli; this bed should be arched over with hoops, that it 
may be covered with mati^ very night, or in bad weather. Inrhis 
^ bed the phots may stand till they have pot out then trifoliate 
leaves, then they should be carefully taken up, and transplanted 
in warm borders near hedges, pales, or walls. If the season 
proves dry at the time of removing them, the plants should 
be gently waterjed to forward tbeir taking root, and after¬ 
wards they roust be managed in the same way as those which 


are sown in the full ground. These tmitsplantBd BsMIh will 
not grow so strong as those whiofa are not removed, nor will 
they continue so long in bearing; but they will come nt Imt 
a fortnight earlier than those which-are in the fiilt. g nwdi 
The first crop intended for the full ground, ahoidd bte put ut 
about the middle of April; but these should have a wam 
situation and a dry soil, olherwiae the seeds will rot in tba 
ground ; or if the weather should prove ao favounMe*nate 
bring up the plants, yet there will be danger of their faetag 
hilled by morning frosts, which frequently happen in-the 
beginning of May. The second crop, which alioiiM-be wnv 
of the three large sorts last mentioned, sbowld be auwi 
about the middle of May^ These will come into beirillg 
before the early hinds are over, and if they be of the Bcariet 
sort, will continue fruitful till the frost deatnoya the pint* ia 
the autumn, apd ihese will be good as long as they imt^' Tlie 
manner of planting them is, to draw shallow; fufmwa with 
a hoe, at about ihrce feet and a half distance iroiitfcech 
other, into which you should drop the seeds abourtwo iaehet 
asunder; then xvith the head of a rake draw the carlbover 
them^ so as to cover them about au iueh deep. If tbe seaMW 
be favourable, the plants will begin to appear iti eboot a 
week's time after sovring, and soon after will raise their lieads 
upright; when the stems are advanced above the grouDd^ 
you should gently draw a little earth to them, observing lo 
do it when the ground is dry, which will preserve them froM 
being Injured by sharp winds; but care must be takeflfiot 
to draw any of the earth over their seed-leaves, aft it would 
rot them, or at least greatly retard their growth. After thb 
they will require no farther care, but to stick them wfaea the 
plants begin to run, and to keep them clear from weeds ■mtil 
they produce fruit, when they should be carefully gathemi 
two or three times a week; for if permitted to remaia itpoa 
the plants a little too long, tlie plants will be weakened, mi 
the beans spoiled for eating. The large sorts of Kidney 
Beans must be planted at a greater distance, row' ftonurovr; 
for as these grow very tall, if the rows are not at a gretter 
distance, the suit ana air wilt be exclnded from tbe middle 
rows ; therefore they should not be leas than fouV feet dlft- 
tance row from row; and when the plants are about fi>ar 
iticbes hrgb, the stakes should be tbrust into tbe ground by 
the side of the plants, to m Inch they will faaten themselves 
and climb to the height of eight or ten feet, and bear plenty 
of fruit from tbe ground upward. The Dutch and French 
preserve great quanlilies of the Large Dutch Beans for win¬ 
ter use, which they stew and make good with gravies add 
sauces,—There are some persons who raise these Beuw 
in hot-beds, in order to have Ihem early. The only caieto 
be taken in the management of these plants when thusTabcd, 
is to allow them room, and give them as mucb'air aft coo- 
venient when the weather is mild; as also to let them have 
; a moderate heal; for if the bed be over-hot they wilt either 
burn or be drawn up so weak as seldom to come to good. 
The manner of making the hot-bed being tbe sane at for 
making Cucumbers, (which see,} need not be repeated ben ; 
but observe, when the dung is equally lovelled, to lay the 
eartli four or flve inches thick, and Jet the great Bteam of 
the bed pass oflf before you sow the seeds. Tba time fee 
doing this must be proportioned to the seasnti wban yaii 
desire to bring your Beans to table; but the surest tima fora 
crop is about tbe first vi^eek in Februaty. Tbemaniwrof 
sowing tbe seeds of these plants is, to let a few rows of them 
remain ungalbered m the height of the season; ferlf you 
gather from the plants for some time, and afterwards Icava 
ihe remaining for seed, their pods will not be near so long 
and handsome, nor will tbe seed be so good. In anttimUj. 
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ivhen pu tbey fire ripe, if. fiea&oi> be. dry, pull up 
the punM. .and spread.tlieoi abrct^J to dry; after which ym^ 
may threah.out tbe^^d. and pr.e^rye it in a dry place for 
Fur forward, crops of Kidney Beaus^ the early 

White end Negro fiorU Br,e the best, aud bear the longest^ 
Fi 9 K tbicJnauvorop. the Speckled. Battersea, and Canterbury 
Pwarfs. art to be- preferred, being plentiful bearers, and of 
long .coDliDuatice. To secure a regular supply from the 
middle or end of Jupc to October, they should be bou o from 
the middle^ of April fo the middle or end of July, every 
fortpjgbt or three weeks. For the first crop the soil miist be 
dfy.and light, the situation warm and sheltered, the drills 
dratfcn north and south. The other crops are better in the 
open quarters. In dry weather the Beans about to be sown 
s^idd be soaked some hours in water, or else the drills 
ihould -be well watered immediately before they are put in, 
The cJiinbiDg sons, or runpers. are not At for early crops, 
batpriiiCijpnlly for summer and autumn from July to Michael- 
qms. or till frosts put an end to them. The hrst or second 
week in May is early euougJi to put iu (he first crop of tliese; 
and the seooud may be planted any time iu June. Two crops 
will fuiniah ao abundant and constant supply. To raise 
Bwatf Kidney Beans by artidcial heat, ihey should be sown 
ID a very moderate hot^bed at the end of MareJj^ and planted 
oat when the^ are an inch or two high, and the weather is 
14 a warm bordifr. They may be sown on the 
larjace in the hoNbed. or in large pots; but it is best to put 
^them in small pots, three in each pot. because they may be 
turned out for transplantation, with the ball of eartb about 
tbeirxooU. and thus be scarcely sensible of their removal 
They must however be gradually iuured to bear the open 
air. by taking off the covering wJienever the weather is mild, 
ind exposing them by degrees,; refreshing them frequently 
with water, when they cannot have tJic benefit of warm 
abowers. After they are transplanted they should be well 
watered, to settle the earth to their roots; and it will much 
fonrflfd their growth, if they be covered occasionally with 
haodpglassea when,the nights are cold. Afler ail, however. 
thU crop will only come inl.o bearing a fortnight sooner than 

{ lauts son'll in the natural ground. But to produce Kidney 
for the table in April and May. or pcrliaps towards 
the end of March, they must be raised aud continued In a 
hoUbed, which should be made by the middle or end of 
February. Wben the heat and steam is abated, and the bed 
h covered six or eight iuclies (hick with mould, sow the 
feeda of one of the small early ilwarf sorts in drills fifleen or 
eighteeiL inches asunder, an inch deep, and two or three 
tnebes apart; give them air, aud refresh tliem wiih »atev in 
jne weather. When they are fully grown, if they piess 
much againit the glams, raise them at brutoin to give the 
plauti rqom to grow freely. They may also be raised on a 
very hot bed in December or January; and removed when 
of a proper size into another hot-bed. made as directed for 
Cucumbers; only the dung need not be so thick, less Jieal 
beiag renuLredi When thia bed is of a moderate warmth, 
lift tbe plants out of the other with a trowel, leaving as much 
.earth About their roots as you can, and plant tliem at four- 
incbiH^ distance row from row. aud fuur inches plant 
fioot ptant Give them a moderate watering, but afterwards 
bo aparing of water; and shade the beds fj ouj noon till the 
.juu ja Dearly, off. giving them air in nuld weather. Tiie 
framoB should be two feet high in the back, sloping to hftecn 
inebe* in front, and the bed should- be four feet broads In 
bot^houBes or stoves early Kidney Beans may be had at; 
idmpsf tuty time with ease, by raising them in pots or Jong ^ 
panow boxes* The best sorts for this purpose arc Uie early 


white liver-coloured, or apecUfed dwarfs. The pots or bpxes^ 
filled with light rich earth, n^ay be placed upon the lop of 
tbe wall which surrounds the bark-bed. or upon shjelves upon 
any convenient part of the hou^e. When Lfic seeds b.egin,^tO 
sprout^ moisten the mould; and when they are grown up. 
w a Iff them frequently, or at least three times a week,^ Where 
room is wanting, tbe seeds may be set in soiall pots, and 
transplanted into larger ones foi^T^uiling. 

2> Fhaseolus Luualus; ScimHar-p^ddtd KidTjej/ 

Stem twining; legu rues scimitar shaped, somewhat ere seen 
shaped, even; peduncles mauy-fiowered; flowers yeilow. 
with a sprea^ding green banner of the same colour as the caiix, 
It is eaten in Cochin-china, but is more esiecioed for ibe 
beauty Ibap the flavour of the seeds. It flowers here in 
June and July,—Native of the East Indies. 

3. Phaseolus Bipunctatus. 5lem twining; legumes sci¬ 
mitar shaped, pubescent; seeds with two dots at the hilum 
or scar*—Native of the Cape of Gojod Hope* 

4* Phaseolus Inamoneus., Stem twining; banner revolute, 
of the same colour with the calices; root aiiiuiaL The whole 
plant is smooth; flowers inelegant, with a concave grceuisli 
banner, aud long, obtuse, concave wings, stretched out, and 
whlltsh. as is the spirally iutorted keeh—Native of Africa. 

5. Phaseolus Farinosus,. Stem twining; peduncles sub- 
capitate; seeds fourcoruered-cylindHeal, mealy; flowers 
rose-coloured; seeds dowuy, appearing as if covered with 
meal: leaves angular, like those of Ground Ivy,—Native of 
the East Indies* 

G. Phaseolus Tritobum; Three-lobedKidnct/Bean, Stem 
half twining, decumbent, smnothisb; leaflets three lobed; 
lobes ovate; stipules ovate; legumes cylindrical* This is 
the same with Dolkhos Trihbus^ which see* 

7* Phaseolus Vexillatus; Sweet scented Kidney Bean* 
Stem twining; peduucles tliicker than the petiole, forming a 
head; wings somewhat Bickle-shaped. difform; legumes linear. 

I strict; stipules loose at the base, and bifid; flowers few. 
sessile, sweet-smelling. This plant is intermediate between 
tiiis genus and that of Dolicbos *—Native of the West Indies. 

8. Pfiaseolus Helvolus. Stem twining; flowers in heads; 
calices bracted ; wings expanded, very large; leaflets deltoid, 
oblong; petioles an inch long,—Native of Caiolinu* 

IL phaseolus Seuiierectus ; Dark rtdjituvered Kidnej/ 
Bean. Stem half twining ; flowers in ; calices without 

bractes; wings expanded, larger; leaflets ovale; stipules 
somewhat ensiform. It flowers iu July.—Native of the West 
Indies* 

10, Phaseolus Alafus. Stem twining; flowers in loose 
spikes; wings the length of the banner; pedicel slender, very 
short, purple.—Native of Carolina. 

It, Phaseolus Caracalla; Twisted-Jlawered Kidney Bean^ 
or Snail Flower. Stem twining; banner and keel spirally 
convoluted. PereDinab The flowers are produced in slender 
spikes. They are of a purplish colour, au.d have an agreeable 
odour, being succeeded by slender compressed pods, con¬ 
taining several oval compressed seeds.— Native of Brazil. 

12, Phaseolus Acouilifolius* Stem twining; leaves sub- 
quinquepartite; leaves alternate, sipooth, ternate; petioles 
and nerves at the back hairy; flowers small, with a wide ban¬ 
ner disposed in a sort of raceme.^Native of the East Indies. 

13* Phaseolus Hirtus, Stem half-twining; legumes round; 
keel horned to the left; root aiitiual; peduncles aKillary. 
from two to three inches long, hispid in a sort of head, but 
It rarely happens that more fhan two of the flowers are fertile. 
They are of a dirty yellow colour, tbe upper part especially 
of the banner being brownish.—Native of Turkey., 

14* Phaseglus Tubero^i^. Stem scandent; bi^ner royo- 
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lute; Toot tuberous, fascicled; flowers wholly yellow, in sub^ 
tormioating racemes,—Native of Cochin cLina, 

15. Phaseckis Tunkineosis. Stem twining, very much 
branched; leatiets conical, small, thick: banner revohite, of 
Ibe saute colour with the caUtl ; flowers while, in axillary 
racemes.—Native of Tonquin, and cultivated iu Cochin china. 

** Upright. 

16. Phaseolus Nanus; Dwar/ Kidnr^ Bean, Stem up- 
right, even; bractes larger than the caltx; legumes pendulous, 
compressed, wrinkled. This spreads out wide, and supputti^ 
itself without anj prop; flowers while. It is sown in great 
abundance in the fields of Italy, in the month of May. Ret^ 
zies remarks, that ihe character, taken from the relative size 
of the bractes, is very uiicerlaiii; they being in some varielies 
larger, in others less than the calix*—Native of ihe East 
Indies. 

17. Phaseolus Radiatus, Stem upright, round; flowers in 
heads; legumes cylindric, horizontal; leaves lernatc, broad 
lanceolate, hairy; stipules in pairs, acute; peltoles long,— 
Native uf Ceylon, Aiuboyua, China, Cocliin-china. and Jajian. 

15, Phased us Max ; Hairj/podded Kidney Bean. Stem 
uprigbl, siraigUt. angular, hispid ; legumes pendulous, roagb 
haired; flowers pale* or greenish yellow; seeds black, the' 
size of Coriander, Jl flowers m June and July.—Native of 
India. 

16, Phascolus Mungo. Stem flexuosc, round, hirsute; le¬ 
gumes in heads, rough-haired. The whole plant \s covered 
With haiiijiess, of a colour like red wine; seeds many, sub- 
ovate, brownish green, esculent,—Native of the East Indies, 
China, and Cocliiu-china. 

20, Phaaeoliis LatJiyroides. Stem upright; leaflets lan¬ 
ceolate; flowers in a sort of sj^ke, alternate, mostly in pairs, 
close together* blood-red ; banner of a paler red; wtugs deep 
red, twice as large as the banner; keel whitish.—Nalive of 
Janmica, in moist sandy grounds. It is commou in the sa¬ 
vannas about Spunisb Town. 

21. Phaseokis Sphwrospermus. Stem upright; seeds glo¬ 
bular, dved at llie hiluin; coioliu wliite; peduncles axillary, 
strong* nine inches in lengtJr. They are reckoned Ihe sweet¬ 
est ami best food of any of the Kidney Beans.—Native of 
both Indies. 

Pheasant's Eye. See Jldonis. 

Phriiandrhtin: a genus of tile class Pentandria* order Di 
gvnia.—GENlifUC Ciiaractf.k. Caiiv: U!nl)el universal, 
manifold; [^arlial similar; invohicrc univcrsul, none; partial 
htven-leaved ; leaflels acute, the lenglli of the utubellet; peii- 
iintJi proper* five looihed, permimeiit, Citrafta: universal, 
almost uniform; florets all fertile in tbe disk, smaller; proper 
unequal; jjcials live, acuminate, cordate* inflex. Stamina: 
filainciila the, capillary, longer tlian the corolla; aiitherac 
roundish, Pt^tU: geriiien inferior; sidles two, awl shaped, 
erect, permaueul; stigmas blunt. Pericarp: none; fruit 
ova^e, even* crowiio<l \Vitb the periantli and pistils, bipaitile, 
Si'vds: two, ovate, smooth. Essential Chaiiactkh, 
rets of the di^k smaller; fruit ovale, even, crowned wiih the 
qieriantli and pistil.-'flic species are, 

1. Pliellaudriuni Aquaiieuin; Comman Water lienihth\ 
RaniSficalions of the leaves divaricated ; root biennia!; radi¬ 
cal fibres abundant, placed in wlioils al tlie lower joints of 
the stem, wliieh they supporl, by rooting in the mud; stem 
curved at bottom, and then upright, htilloAv, and liydranlic, 
four-inches in thickness, fjuoolh, slri-ited, and slightly grooved* 
branched, dislorkd* three or four feet in herglit; corolla 
small, white; petals little, uncqucil.—It i* a native of most 
purls of Eurojje, by llie side of liveis, ditches, and ponds* 
wbcrc there is mud ; flowering in June and July, Lifineus 


informs us, that the horm in Sweden by eating thb pbnt 
are seized with a Mud of palsy; beiit^e Withering ud Slb^ 
thorp have aamed it HarsebaTte^ This effect, bowmfr, ii dut^ 
to be ascribed to the plants but to a coleoptemu* inaect bmd^; 
iug in the stalks, which he therefore names CmsmUio P^&rm^ 
plreticus^ In Ihe winter, the roots and stem^ dlSiected 
influence of the weather, afford a curious skeleton or net¬ 
work. The leaves of this plant are sometimes added to du- 
cutieiit cataplasms; and, for this purpose, Boerhave'apeak* 
highly of it. The seeds are recommended in intennrttmtk^ 
and are said to be diuretic^ antiseptic, and expectorant; the 
dose is from one to three drachms daily. When taken itf 
large doses, tin y produce a sensation of weight id the head, 
accompanied with giddiness. They have au oromatrc'acrid' 
taste, approaching to that of Lovage: distilled with water; 
they >icld an esseidial oil, of a pate yellow colour, and a «trOD{ 
penetrating smell; one pound of the seeds aflnrd* an ounce 
of watery extract, but nearly double that quantity of sphituoM 
vxiract, of which more ibati three drachma consist of rckin; 
TJie mediciirnl etbracy of this plant rests chiefly on the testi^ 
monks of Ernstingius and Lange, by whom various cases of 
Its successful use are publtslied, especially in wounds and 
inveterate ulcers, and even in cancers; also in pulinoiiatlr 
1 consumption, asthma* dyspepsia, and intermit tent fevers. Dr, 
Woodville judiciously observes, that I hough the diaonlcfk' 
above named are so dissimilar as to nffbi^ no sntisfiieldiy 
evidence of the medicinal qualities of these mda,-yel-tiMjp 
appear to deserve fur tin t Investigation.—In running 'MvedtM 
the leaves beeumc divided, like those of Kaiujnculu* 'AqdiL 
tilis* in the same situation, Dilleiilus remarked it bet^t^b 
Woodstock and Ibe Duke of Marlborough's bridge tit Blttl- 
helm* in such aburulancc as to impede the coarse of the 
stream i also in Hackney river, 

2L Pticllandriuin Mulellitin, Stem almost naked ; Icflfw 
bipiiinate; root thick, branched, the head crowfTcd with 
brisiles; pelaU commonly purple, unequuL Linnetis rcBikrU, 
that it has the leaves of Clja^rophyllum; and that the mio- 
hicrets are of the same length with the umbellets. ScofMli 
says, that rti the Alps it is a small plant, but become* ibm 
limes as big in a garden; and tius the fruit crowned wttbn 
consrdrrable calist, but not with a circle. Haller obterm^ 
that it has a very aromatic smell, and that the goodneitof 
I he Alpine pastures is inferred from the abunduncrof tint 
plant. It flowers in August,—Nalive of Liberia, Aiisirjti. 
Carniola* iirui Swilzerland. - 

Phitadetptiiis: a genus of the class Tcosandrta, order MoBl^ 
gyiiia.— Generic Character, Cafix: pemnlb 
leafed* four or five parted, acuminate* permanent. Cor^Hbi 
petals four or five, roundish* flat, large, spreading, 
libmeula twenty or tweuly-flve, awLsbaped, the length of Ih* 
calix ; aiitlicrx erect, four-grot^ved. germen inferior; 

style filiform, four or five parted ; siigmus simple. P^ieurp: 
capsule ovate, acuminate at boll* ends* naked at llt^ top 
lire calix being barked, tour oi five celled, imrtiliuns oontnry. 
Seeds: numerous oblong* small, detunibent* urilltd^ faatei^ 
lo iJie thickened edge of the purlliiotis; arils club-slmpcd, 
aeuminale, foorhlelted at Ihe base. Essential CHARAt- 
TER, CafiT: four or live-parted, superior, -fbur 

or five, Capsute: four or five celled, many seeded.—The 
species are, 

1, Piiitadetphus Coranarius; Camntan Syrin^a,. Leaves 
somewbat toothed. This is a shrub that sends up a great 
number of stalks from ibe root^* seven or eight fleet fn h^aht; 
having a grey bark, and putting forth several short bran^ea 
from their sides. The flowers come out from the aide andat 
the ends of the biaudies, in loose bunches, each oti a ahoit 
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' pedicel; tbey ucwbile^ and have a strong scent, M^hich at 
distance reaembtes that of Orange dowers; but near, 
it u too poverfiil for most persons: they appear at the end 
of May, andgeneially continue great part of June^ it seU 
dom produce* seeds that ripen in this country. There are 
two varieties worthy of notice; 1. The Dwarf Syringa, which 
seldom rises above two feet high* The leaves are ahorterp 
niQia ovate, and little indented on their edges; the fiowers 
com out singly from the side of the branclies, and have a 
double or-treble row of petals, of the same size and form as 
the other, and the dowers have the same scent; but flower- 
log very rarely, it is not much esteemed. 2. The Carolinii 
Syringa, which rbes with a shrubby stalk about sixteen feet 
high, sending out slender branches from the sides, opposite 
to each other; leave* smooth, shaped like those of the Pear- 
tree, entire, opposite, on pretty long fooUCalks. The flowers 
are produced at the ends of llie branches; they are large, 
but scentless; each has four \^hite oval petals spreading 
open, and a large calix composed of four acute pointed 
leaflets. The Common Syriaga is extremely hardy, and will 
tbrire in almost any soil or situation, but will grow taller in 
light good ground than lu that which is stilf. It ia usually 
propagated by suckers, which are sent from the roots in great 
plenty. These should be taken from the old plants in 
antomn, and planted in a nursery, to grow one or two years, 
tili.they have obtained strength, and then may be trans- 
pbnted to tbe places where they are designed to remain. 
They are commonly disposed in plantations of flowering 
shrubs, among others of the-same growth, and mix very well 
with the Lilac, Gelder Rose, and Laburuum; and is parti¬ 
cularly valuahle from its thriving under the shade of trees, 
and forming a blockade agaiast low buildings, where persons 
have DO dislike to the powerful odour. It may be increased 
by cuttings, planted in October, in a moist shady border; 
and by layers, from young twigs put into the ground at the 
bfguiDiiig of the winter, which will be rooted by tltc folloW' 
iog aritumn. The other species may be increased in the 
same way, but are too delicate to endure the open air of our 
fickle climate. 

2. Pliiladelphus Scopanus ; M$frtle-leaved Si/ringa. 
Leave* lanceolate, quite "entire, rigid, three-nerved, all the 
flowers five-cieft; calicitie segments coloured, deciduous; 
st^m arborescent, very much brauebed, almost upright, full 
cfehiak*, ash-coloured.—Native of New Zealand, where the 
fresh-flowering shoots were used as tea by Die sailors in 
Chptain Cook's ship. They support'd it to be serviceable 
in the aea-scurvy; aud at first found the infusion sweetly 
iroiiAtio and fragrant, though it afterwards became very 
bitter. It flowers in June and July. 

& Philadelphus Arooiatjcus; Sweet-scented Si/ringa, 
Leaves linear, lanceolate, nerveless, quite entire; all the 
fiowan five-cicfr; calicine segments coloured, deciduous. 
It flnwetf in July and August.—Native of New Zealand. 

4, Rhiladelphns Laniger; Heart/ Si/ringa* Leaves oblong, 
acute, quite entire, pubescent; calices woolly. It flowers 
m June and July.—Native of New South Wales. , 

6^ PhiUdelpbus Lewisii. Leaves ovate, acute, entire, 
ciliated at the margin; segments of the calix acute; stylo of 
the leDgth of the stamina, Irifld ; stigmata three.—Grows on 
the water* of Clarck's river, and flowers in July. 

PAil^/m: a genus of tlie class Djandria, order Monogy^ 
on.— Generic Chahactbr, t'alLt: perianth one-lea fed, 
tubular, fonr^toothed, very small, permanent. CoroHa: one- 
petalled, &Bnel-form; tube scarcely any; border four-parted, 
levolute, acute, segments ovale. ' Slamijia: filacnenta 
oppositep.short; antherse simple, erect. Pistil: germen 
69 * 


superior, roundish ; styles simple, the length of the stamina; 
stigma thickish* Pericarp : berry ovate, globular, two-celled. 
Seeds: solitary, flatfish on one side, convex on the other, 
one of them frequently abortive. Essential CuAEacter. 
Ca/tjr; four^octhed. four-cleft. Berrp or Hrnpe: 

two-cel led. Seeds: solitary*—^The species are, 

1. rhillyrea Media; Lance-kaeed Phillprea* Leave* ob^ 
long, lanceolate, eofire, and serrate. This rises to aii equal 
height with the third species, which is commotdy called the 
True Philtyrea, but the branches are more disused, and 
have a darker bark'; the flowers are axillary, in long bunches 
of an herbaceous white colour. There are two varieties, the 
Privetdeaved, and Olive-leaved; but they are both of humbler 
growth, seldom more than eight or ten feet high.—This and 
the third species are very proper to intermix with other ever¬ 
green trees of the same growth, to form clumps in parks, or 
to plant round the borders of woods, which are filled with 
deciduous trees, where in the summer time the dark shade 
of these evergreens will make a fine contrast with the brighter 
green leaves of the deciduous trees; and in wiuter, when the 
latter are destitute of leaves, they will have a fine effect^ 
besides aflbrding a shelter for the feathered race. They may 
be 1 rained up to stems, so as to be out of the reach of tattle, 
and planted in open places, where, if they be fenced against 
cattle till tliey have acquired their full growth, they may 
be afterwards exposed. The other species, which are of 
humbler growth, must be confined to gardens or other 
inclosures, where they may be secured from cattle, hares, 
rabbits, &c. or they will soon be destroyed. These plants 
are propagated either from seeds or layers; but the latter 
being the most expeditious method, i* generally preferred. 
The best time to lay them down la in autumn, when you 
should dig the ground round the stems of the plants intended 
to be layed, making it very loose; then making choice of a 
smooth part of a shoot, make a slit upward, in the same 
manner as is practised fa laying of Carnafions, and then 
bend the branch gently down to the ground, making a hollow 
place by the band to receive it; and having placed the part 
which was slit into the ground, so as that the slit may open, 
you should fasten it down with a forked stick, that it may 
remain steady, covering that part of the branch with earth 
about three inches thidi, observing to keep the upper part 
erect. Keep them clear from weeds the spring and summer 
following, and in the next autumu most of them will be 
rooted ; they should then be carefully taken ofL and planted 
in a nursery, where they may be trained up for three or four 
years in the manner you intend them to grow; during which 
time dig the ground between the rows, and cut about the 
roots of the plants every year, which wilt cause them to 
strike out strong fibres, so as to support a good ball of earth 
when they are removed. Observe also to support their stems 
with stakes in order to make them straight, for if neglected 
they will grow very crooked and unsightly. When the plants 
have been thus managed three or four years, transplant them 
into the places where they are designed to remaiD. The best 
tiine for this work is the end of September or the beginning 
of October; but in removing I hem, dig round their roots, 
fjud cut off all .downright or strong root* which have shot 
out to a great distance, that you majr the better preserve a 
^:r11 of earth to each plant, otherwise they are subject to 
T|ll^car^y; and when you have planted them in their new 
quarters, lay some mulch upon the surfrice of the ground, to 
pivveiit I heir drying. Support the plants also with stakes^ 
■iiilII they have taken fast bold of the earth, to prevent their 
oeing turned out of the ground, or displaced by the wind*^ 
which will destroy the fibres that were neatly put out^ mid 
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greatly injure the plants. They deliglit in a middling soil, ' 
which is neither loo wet nor stifFp nor too dry ; though the | 
latter b to he preferred to the former, provided it he fresh. 
Those sorts wliicli have small leaves are comnifinly two years 
before they take root when laid; therefore they should not 
be disturbed, for the raising them out of the ground 
greatly retards their rooting. !f they be propagated by 
seed, it should be sown in autumn after it becomes ripe, 
fur if kept out of the ground till spring, it will not 
grow till tlie second year. The sced^ wdl do best if tf*ey 
be sown in pots or boxes filled with light loamy earth, 
and placed tiuder a garden frame, w lie re they may be 
bcieened from hard frost, but always exposed to tfic open 
air ill mild weather. If the seeds be sown early in the 
siutumn, Iho plants will appear in the spring; hut if they 
should fail lo come up, the pots must be removed into an 
eastern border, and plunged into the ground, where they 
mav only have ihe luorning snn; and should remain there, 
during the folbmiiig siiimner, but should he constanlly 
weeded, and in the autuiun reuioved again under afiame 
for shelter in winter; and if tlie seeds were good, ihe plants 
will certainly appear in Ihe fobosving spring. Towards the 
jiiid<!lc nt' April, the pots should be again plunged into the 
ground on an eastern bonier, lo prevent the air from drying 
ike tarili through the pots, which geticrady happens when 
they slatid upon the pronndi ^o that tJicy must then he fre¬ 
quently watered, which ahoidd be avoided if possible. Tlie 
Miclmclmas after, the plants ought to be laUen out of the 
pols, and plniilfd in a nnrseiy bed, coverhig the surface with 
old tan 10 keep out the frost; aiid if the winter be severe, 
cover them with mats, and afterwards treat them us layers. 
Tliey are all hardy coough to thrive in the open air in £i\g- 
land, and are never injured except the wiuiers arc very 
severe^ vUilch sometimes causes I heir leaves to thil, nnd kills 
a few of ihe weaker braiiclnfs, bul these are repaired by new 
slioots in tile following summer, no that ihere are few of the 
evergreeu trees wdiich are hardier tluin ihcae, or that are more 
tvoflliy of cuUivalion. They w-ere formerly planted against 
walls, to niiich they were trained, lo cover them; or, if 
they were placed as slaiidards, tkeir branclies were sheared 
cither into bails or pyramids, like most of tiic evergreen 
trees; so that when the antique insie of laying out gardens 
was exploded, the evergreeua were generaHy banished, and 
for some years there W'cre but few sorts cuUivated, whereby 
several valuable kinds of evergreen trees were ahiiost criTirely 
lost ill England, and have been with didic oily since retrieved. 
Ill the manner in whicii the evergreen irees and shrubs are 
now disposed in gardens, they have a very fine eilVet, tape- 
cially during the winter season, when tlie otlier trees are 
destitute of leaves. 

2. Phillyrca Angnstifolia; Nurrotv ieaL^cd Philitfrfit. 
Leaves liiiear-ianceolate, quite entire; stalk ten or twelve 
feet high, sending out opposite brandies, covcrerl with n 
hioivn bark, spotted with white. The flowers come out in 
large dusfeis at each joint of llie brwticlita, silting close like 
whoried flowers, and almost surrounding Iheua; they are 
small and white. See the preceding species. 

a. Phlllyrca Latifolia; Broad-hav^d Philhfrea^ Leaves 
ovate-oblong, subcordate, serrate. It sends out several 
stiOQg branches, which grow erect, and are covered with a 
gray bark ; leaves an inch and half long, and an inch broad, 
Arm, of a lucid green, and serrate, each serrature ending ht 
a spine. There are several varieties: 1. The Smooth Broad- 
leaved Pbillyrea, whicli rises with a strong upright stem to 
ihe height of eighteen or twenty feet, dividing into several 
brandies^ covered with a smontlt grayish bark; flowers axil¬ 


lary, on each side of an herbaceous whitehi sttmik 
clusters; they come out in Anarch, bnt, bemg da^oot 

make a great appearance, 2. Prickly Broad-leavetl Pliillyna, 
willi the leaves ovate-obiong, acute, flfitety serraUa, flab 
3. ilex-leaved Phillyrea, Leaves lanceo^ie aetlte» Beime, 
bent obliquely. See the first species, 

Pkii^drum; a genus of the class Monandna, order MdUft- 
synia.—G eneric Character. Cnlix; spaibe one-kiiM, 
ovate, acuminate, longer tliau the toroHa: periaiitli> nun#. 
Corolla; petals four, two outer larger, ovate; two ifintf 
smaller by half, laiiceoiute. Stomina: fllamentuirr aingle, 
frec-awi shaped; aniherte fastened on both sides tcp tlie 
mentunr above tile middle; ceils subglobular. PMU: 
men sviperior, obtong; style? Pericarp t capsule oblong, 
obsoletely tliree-sided, Ihree-celled, tliree-valved; partititnm 
contrary, Secd^: very ninnerous, irregularly slrmped like 
saw-dost. Essential Character. one-flow^ 

ered, Perumth: none. Corolla: four-petal ltd, iTrcgiilar«. 
CapmU: tbree-celled, many-aeeded.—The only knem 
speci^.'S is, 

1. Philydrmu Lunugiiiosim. Root peroimral; aim titix 
feet litgli, hcTbaceous, quite simple, spongy, iipriglit, rowd, 
woolly; Iciives awl shaped, thick, woolly, upright; raceme® 
long, upright, terminaling ; flowers peduncled, golden, snp* 
ported by short, acuininaie, hirsute spa!lies; seeds extremely 
minute. — Nalive of wet places in China and Cochin clifit&# 

PfiUum; a genus of the class Triaiidria, order Digynki, 
—Generic CHARAcTF.rt, Calia: glume one-fltiwmd, 
Iwo-valved, oblong, Jineiir, cumpresstrd, gaping, wrtllr tw<r 
cusps at lop; valves straighf, concave, compressed, 
cing, equal, truncated, ninevonrtted Ht the top of the k««l* 
Corolla: iwo-vulved, shorter than the ealix ; onter valw 
embracing the inner, which is smaller; nectary two^tva^^d; 
tfuflets ovate, concave, acute. Stamina: filutnenta 
capiltarv, longer Ihan llie calix; anlljcrte oblong« forked* 
Piitii: gcniien ronndisli ; st\ les two, capillary, reflex ; stig- 
mus feMiheretl. Pericarp : none. Cniix and Corolla: jnclos- 
ing tlic seed. Seed: Siingle, roimdisli- Essential Cha- 
n ACT HR. Collt: two-vvJved, sessile, linear, tmncaled^ 

wiili a two-cusped tip. Corvlh: inclosed^ For tlietpmpH- 
gal ion and culture of this genus, see ——The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1. Phleiiin Prafense; Meadow Cafs Tail, or Timcthp 
Grass, ispike cyiindric ; calix ciliate, awned ; oiitm eieir; 
root perennial; leaves lanceolate, pointed, rough »oilThe 
upper surface md along the nerve; sheath strenked, snjoOth; 
spike regularly cylindric, and blnni at the top, gometimet 
die or six inclics long, but usually iti its wild slHI^ mimh 
siiorter: nt first sight it bears some resemblniice to tlist of 
Fox-1 ail Cl rasa, Ini I on examination it will be found very dif- 
lercjil ill fonuj colour, Aic. The flowers are very closely 
set on the spike; pediinch's very short, soiiiewlmt braacli«d* 
This Grass varies much in the size and in the length of the 
spike: il has also a leafy spike, iti common with nimy other 
Gnisses, oceasioued by "theseetls germinatiiig in wot mealber 
wiifioiit Ihllittg, A umety with a bulbous root is noted for n 
distiiK t species; but this swelling of the root i« a wry equi¬ 
vocal cimracter among the Grasses. It was mticli rocom- 
mendoti about lllifty years ago, under the qiwiint apftelbtioo 
of 'ftfiwiliif Grass, which it is said to have acquired ftxiia 
Mr. Timothy Harisoti, w ho first btx>tiglit the seecb of it ftoni 
' New YoH< to Carolina. It tlicii had a grea! diafacler in 
North America under the nanic of Herd Grars. Its ic|Hi- 
tAlioti here wm however but short-lived, ns il Ims not one 
good quality in which it is not excelled by Qmsa- 

buC, besides this, il ra iinrsh, nml IeIc in its a|ifM?aTiUic«, It 
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m^hlkawamc v«ry well with other coarse, in 

mist grauadv;fju&pt ¥ery close down bjf feeHiug^ 

2* Pblaum iJpinpm. Spjike owte, cj^liDilrictil; awns about 
ttlong u thfiiglumea; root pereBnial, inclined to creeping, 
nda liUie^tabooiH 4 atnm maally sobtary, simple, ascend¬ 
ing a foot or tnorc in height,, le^ below, naked, smooth, 
straAcd^ and very atnight, ab.orc^—Native of the mountains 
of LBp1eiid,r Bwkeeeland, See* .In Britain it was first disco- 
vewd ntar Garwaj Uoor to Scotland; and probably may 
be found in aiaiiiar siUiations in other parts of onr islsnd, 
since it forms a principal part of the turf in the most elevated 
paabiwff of Switi«rlaBd« It flowers wilJi us at the end of 
JqL^. 

Fbicuffii GerardL Spike roundish; glumes ciliate; 
eulm simple; sEiealba of the leaves ventilcose; root perennial, 
with an oblong bulb, transverse, and woody as it grows old, 
motii^ deeply, with blackbli fibres springing from the lower 
pirt ol the tmiBverse tuber^—Native of the high mounlatus 
ofBroveDoe, I-ttJy, Garniola, Syria, and of tlie Pyrenees. 

4 Phleum Nodosum; Knobbed-rooted CaVs-tail Grass, 
Spile, ^ylindncnl; culm ascending; leaves oblir|Uc; root 
Wboiis. Dr. Withering says there are three or lour bulbs 
oithc calm, half an inch asunder, aod two lanceolate scales 
to each bulbous joint,—Found uearBaUi, on the Warminster 
mb 

PAf^ntif; a geous of the class Dldynamta, order Gymno- 
spcBDMa,— Generic Chahactea Calix; perianth one- 
Imd, tubular, oblong, five-cornered, toothed, permanent: 
iimJucre bekiw the wborL Cot'oiia: one-petal led, ringent; 
tube oblong; upper lip ovate, vaulted, incinubent^ com- 
pressed, villose, obsoleteiy bifid; lower lip tritid ; the middle 
segment larger, two-Lobed, blunt; tlic side ones small, more 
acute. fibmenta four, concealed under the upper i 

bpyof which two tfre longer; anlherae oblong. Pistil: ger-1 
men^ fourparted; style the length and siUmtioD of the sta-1 
Vina; sttgitta bifid, acute; the lower cleft longer. Pericarp: 
none; calii: containing tJie seeds at the bottom. Seeds: 
four, oblong, ihree-sided. Observe, It differs from Leo- 
Muirt by the want of points on the ajilher^e. The figure of 
the calix end lips of th«rcorolla varies. Essential Cila- 
BAGT£]t« angular. CWo//n; upper tip incumbent, 

compressed, villose.—-The species are, 

Pblomis Fniticosa; Shrubbj/ PhlomU^ or Jerusaiem 
Leaves roundish, tomentose, creonte; involucres Ian* 
ce^te; stem shrubby. Mr. Miller divides this and its 
wietiei into three species. The first has a pretty thick 
sbQkbby stalk, covered with a loose bark, rising five or six 
foet ID height, ntid dividing into many irregular branches, 
which an four-cornered and woolly when young, and after* 
Wttdft become woody ;;lheiv joints are pretty far aauuder; at 
*»cb of these are pkced two roundish leaves, opposite, on 
^rt fout-sialks, they are woolly on their under side. The 
iM^trscomo out in tiiick nhorU round the sulks, and are 
yellow; they appear from June toAiiguil; but the seeds very 
ripen here. It grows unturaDy in Spain and Sicily. 
Fbaucoid or inriow-leaved Phlomis does not so high 
the olher; the branches arc weaker; the leaves longer, 
^J^wer,ttnd routwWr; the whorls of flowers saiaUer, but the 
of tbe oatse shape and colour. The third u 
stalk likp the iirst, l*ut seldom rises more tbun lliree 
& half Uigh, eeuding out bnmehes o« every side. 
Jbltoiiio detcribes the el^ms of this species as from a foot to 
In height, woody, and upright; brandies opposite, 
TWttngolnr, vilbobc: leaves thick, at first hoai^y, but after- 
rorwm oq the upper surface: th«> 9 e oo the flowering 
we grecD on both sides, ou sliortcr ond wider 
4 


petioles^ bluntly notched about the edge, hut the uotches 
scarcely visible, especially on the upper ones; the surface 
wrinkled and hirsute; the twigs on which the flowers grow 
are commonly curved in, and reclined; w boils ou each shoot 
somctiiues two or only one, terminal ing the uppermost br<tnch- 
lets, composed of several broadisb hirsute leaflets, and large 
flowers of S dusky yellow colour, in a wide head. Native of 
various parts of Europe.—This plant was formerly kept in 
pots, and housed in winter with other exotic plants; but of 
late years it has been planted in the open air, where it U 
seldom injured by cold, unless in very severe winters; so it is 
intermixed with other shrubs of the same growth in shrnb'^ 
beries, where it adds to the variety; for as these shrubs re¬ 
tain their hoary woolly leaves all the year, they make a good 
appearance in winter; and their yellow flow^ers, vvhicli coutitiue 
great part of the summer, being intermixed with their hoary 
leaves, have a good efi'ecl. These shrubs shoMld have a dry 
soil, and a warm sheltered situation, or they wuli not Jive la¬ 
the open air. They may be planted among Cistuses of all 
the different sorts, the Shrubby Moon Trefoil, Evergreen Cy- 
risiis. Wormwood Tree, and some other exotic shrubs of the 
same countries, which rer^uire a warm situation, and a tky 
soil, being too tender for open plantations which are exposedi 
to strong cold winds; and aslhey are not of long duration,, 
tiiey are better wlien separated from Irees and shrubs which 
continue many years, for lliey rarely Uve above twelve or 
fourteen years in dry ground, and jmt more lhan ha^f that 
time in cold moist land, or where lliey are not well sheltered. 
They are propagated by cutliugs, which if planted in a bed 
of Light earth in April, just before the plants begin to shoot, 
and covered with mats to screen them from the suo every 
day, as also to observe wlien the ground js dry to give them 
Wilier gently, they will get good roots in about two months 
or ten weeks, when they may be carefully taken up, and 
transplanted Into a nursery to remain one year, and then be 
transplanted to the places where they are designed to stauJ, 
for they will not bear traasplanting afterwards. 

2. Phlomis Purpurea; Sharp kaved Purple PhhiJiis, 
Bractee lanceolate, acute, pungent; calices five-cornered, 
acuminate; leaves underneatJi very closely woolly; 
rather shrubby, erect, branched, slightly quadrangulyr* 
covered with thick wool, especially the younger branches; 
footstalks clianntll^, very woolly: Hie wool of the whole 
plant;is torined like little stars, as in var.ious species «f tfij^ 
genus, and several others. It flowers in June.—Native 
Spain. This and the next species may be propagated and 
treated ip the flame way as the first, only this is more hn^ 
patient of cold. Severe froit indeed wifl drslroy both of 
them in the open border, hence they require.some occasional 
proicction, and a plant of each should be kept in tike $reeu- 
house to guard against accidents. 

'd. Phlomis Italica; Blunt-leaied Purple Phlvmis. Braetes 
lanceolate, obtuse, unarmed; caljces uuncaic, poinlleijs; 
leaves woolly ou both sides. This plant ia common in our 
gardens. It flowers from June to August.—Native of Por* 
lugnl. See the preceding pecLes. 

4. Fhloiuis Nissoiii. Kool^kaves cordite, sagidalc, tonvejj* 
rose, yilloEc on both sides; root perennial, as are also the 
lower leaves, which do not ri^ie iuko^diamy firoin the root« 
but sitand rn clusters upon short trailing woojly branches; 
sUilks annual, slcjufotj a fool htglip These ^b^lks generally 
send out two side-branches opposite ucar tbe 
froipi, this division, to the ipp, have Ihiu whorls of yetiopi 
flowers, uot closely joined logetiier, but each fiawer slandyi 
separate. The flowers a|q»ear ui Juncaiwl July, but fhm 
arc seldom any seeds produced m Eiiglaiid. gr^ws nafvn 
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iru^ly tn ibe Arc^ltipclii^o, and also in Spain^ This and the 
next species may each be propagated by slips in the spring* 
They require a dry soil and warm situation, with the same 
precantioMs against frost as the rest. 

5- Phlomis Lychnilis; Sage-hated Phhmis. Leaves Ian- 
eeolale, tomentose; floralleaves ovate; involucres brbtle- 
shuped, woolly. This has the habit of the first species, but 
the leaves are narrower; the corolla is scarcely bigger than 
the caJix; involucres linear, crinite, with long hairs; root 
perennial* Jt flowers from June to August.—Native of the 
south of France, Italy, and Spain. For its propagation and 
culture, seothe preceding species. 

6. Phlomis Laciniata; Jagged-haveU Phlomh. Leaves 
alternately pinnate; leaflets jagged; calices woolly; root 
perennial; stalk a foot and half high, decays in the autumn, 
but the lower leaves continue all the yenr; flowers in whorls; 
caltx downy; corolla of a dusky purple colour.—Native of 
the Levant. It flowers in June, but does not ripen seeds 
here, and is propagated by oflfsels from the root, which It 
sends out very sparingly. Very sharp winters sometimes kill 
it, and the next species, in open borders. 

7, Phloinis Samis. Leaves ovate, tOEnenfose underneath ; 
involucres awl-shaped, strict, three-parted; stem upright, 
hirsute, four-cornered, herbaceous; root perenuiaL—Native 
of the Isle of Samos, and found also in Barhary, See the 
preceding species. 

8, Phlomis HerbaVenti; JRough-leaved Phlo7nh, Invo¬ 
lucres bristle-shaped, hispid; leaves ovate^obloiig, rugged; 
stem herbaceous; root perennial; when large, it sends up a 
great number of square stalks, covered with a hairy down, 
and having sessile leaves on them ; corolla bright purple. It 
flowers from July to September.—Native of the south of 
France, Italy, Persia, and Tartary* It may be increased by 
parting (he roots in autumn, when the stalks begin to decay, 
tharthe plants may get root before the frost comes on; but it 
should not be parted oftener than every third or fourth year, 
if It be expected to have many flowers, li is hardy, and may 
be planted in exposed places, but never in moist ground* 

9, Phlomis Tuberosa; Tttbtrous Phiomis^ Involucres 
hispid, awl-shaped ; leaves cordate, rugged; stem herbaceous; 
root tuberous; stalks purple, four-cornered, five or six feet 
high ; flowers of a pale purple colour, and hairy : they ap¬ 
pear in June and July, and the seeds ripen in Septeqiber; 
soon after which the stalks decay, but the roots will abide 
many years. Native of Siberia.'—Sow the seeds upon an 
eastern border in the spring, and keep the plant clean from 
-weeds, and in the autumn transplant them where they are to 
remain: in the following summer it will produce flowers and 
seeds. It is very hardy, and will thrive io almost any soil 
or situation. 

10. Phlomis Zeylanica; White PhlomU. Leaves lanceolate, 
Bubserrate; heads terminating; calices eighMooihed; stem 
of the same height as in the nincteentli species, upright, her¬ 
baceous, four-cornered, blunt; corolla white, upper lip htr 
Bute, very short, vaulted close, enlirc. It is biennial, flower¬ 
ing from June to October.—Native of the East Indies. This, 
and the eight following species being natives of hot countri^^s, 
must be kept in the bark-stove. Several of them are annuals, 
and can only be propagated by seeds procured from the coun¬ 
try where they grow. 

11. Pblomie Caribsea; West Indian Phlomis* Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, villose; whorls roundish, very close; invo* 
lucres bristle-shaped, hirsute; stem herbaceous; root branch- 
ing. It is an annual plant, two feel high, upright, and with¬ 
out any scent. It flowers from July to September,—Native 
of the West Indies, See the preceding species* 


12. Phlomis Urticifotia; fieitle^kansed PUomU* Leam 
ovate, serrate, canescent; involucres awl-Bhapcd; caticn 
obliquely truncate, membra naceoga, nine-toothed; atem tiei^ 
baceoiis, upright, branched, villose when magnified, caneacent; 
whorls many-flowered; flowers small,— Found in the £ut 
Indies, and Arabia. See the tenth ipeties. 

13. Phlomis Indica; East Indians PhhmiB^ Involuem 
linear; calices one-lipped, oblique; leaves ovate* htJfy; 
whorls towards the top. Two or three, thick, aurronaded with 
erect, linear, keekd, villose involucres.^—Native of the East 
Indies. See the tenth Bpecies. 

14. Phlomtd Moluccoides. Leaves ovate; -involiLores 
bnslle-shaped; the lower lip of the calix rounded* tai^ 
membranaceous* This is a shrub with villose branches: 
whorls remote, fourteen-flowered.—Native of Aiabw, See 
the tenth species* 

15. Phlomis Glabrata. Leaves ovate* serrate; lower lip 
uf the calix produced, t hree-toot bed; brauches reverse^ 
hairy; stem herbaceous, upright, acutely angular; coiolu 
under the upper segment of the calix, and twice am looig; fila-^ 
menta the same length as the coroUa.—Native of AnUa.^ 
See the tenth species. 

16. Phlomis Alba. Leaves ovate, serrate, villose; calices 
flve-IODlhed, oblique; stem herbaceous, Binooth, bluntly anstt'* 
lar; branches hairy at top; corolla twice as long astfaecaux* 
—Nalive of Arabia. See the tenth species* 

17. Phlomis Bi Aura* Leaves ovale, serrate; calices soli- 
Eary, opposite, ten-toothed ; stem herbaceous, branched* Blen¬ 
der, weak, slightly villose; peduncles very short* tolitu^* 
opposite, oDe*flowered*—Native of the East Indtes, See the 
tenth species* 

18. Phlomis Nepetifolia; Catmint-kavtd PhitmU* Leaves 
cordate, acute, serrate, subtomentose; calices six or eight 
toothed, upper and lower tooth larger; stem herbaceous; 
whorls few, towards the top, globular, many-flowered* aimoal. 
It flowers here in SeptemW and October.^Native of the 
East Indies, See the tenth species. 

19* Phlomis Leonurus; Narroto^leaved PAtmts* or Z.tdn'# 
TaiL Leaves lanceolate, serrate; calices ten-comered* teiH 
toothed, pointless; stem shrubby. This is a very haDdaome 
plant when in flower; the corolla is of a tawny or golden 
colour, and shining like silk. It rises with a shrubby stalk 
seven or eight feet high, sending out several branches* which 
are four-cornered; the branches have each two or three ses-^ 
sile whorls of flowers towards the end. There is a variety of 
it with variegated leaves. It flowers from October to Deoetn- 
her. Native of the Cape of Good Hope. — This and the 
following species are increased by ciitlinga planted in July: 
after the plants have been so long exposed to the open air as 
to harden the shoots, they will take root very freely. Plaiki 
them in a loamy border with an eastern aspect; and tf they 
arc covered closely with a bell or hand glass to exclude the 
air, and are shaded from the sun, it will forward their putting 
out roots; but when they begin to shoot, raise the glasses to 
prevent their drawing up weak, and by degrees exfiose Ibem 
to the open air* As soon as they have taken good root* take 
them up, and plant each m a separate pot filled with soft 
loamy earth, and placed in the shade lilt the plants have 
taken new root; then remove them to a sheltered sittiation* 
where they may remain till October, when they must Jbe re¬ 
moved into the green-house, and afterwards treated ns the 
Myrtle* and other greeu-honse plants* taking care to water 
this species pieiiltfully. 

20. Phlomis Leonitis; Dvtarf Shrubby PA^bni*. Leaves 
ovate, blunt, subtomentose, crciiate; calices seven- toothed* 
awned; stem shrubby; branches lour-cornered* in pairs; co* 
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ftRa neither SO loOf nor so deep-coloured sis in the preceding. 
It flowers in June and Jul^.—Native of the Cape of Good 
. Nope. See the preceding species. 

2f. Fblomis Chinensts* Leaves ovate-serrate, tomentose, 
iilhy; csHces in whorls, (eii-toothed; stem shruhipj, willi 
fouNcomered hispid branches; corolla white, with the upper 
Up compressed, hirsute on the outside.--Native of Cini^a. 

22. Phlomis Biloba.^ Leaves ovate obJoug, totnentose, 
iVom four to a rx flowers in a whorl; calices half flve-clefr, 
vtl[o^, wool-liearing; upper lip of the corollas two parled ; 
steins herbaceous, upright, branched, villose, woolly, with 
bJuQt corners; flowers sessile, or on very short pedicels; co¬ 
rolla the size of that in the eighth species, purple, rilloae. 
toiuentose on the outside. It is-a very beiiutiful species, and 
qoite distinct from tlie rest,—Native of the kingdom oi' 
Algiers. 

Phlox; a genus of the class Penttindria, order Monogynia, 
—Oeneeic ChAEACTEK- Calix: perianth one leafed, 
cyliiidriCHl, ren-coniered, fivf»-tooUied, acute, permanent; co 
rollft one-petafled, salvershaped; lube cjiindrical, longer 
than tire cali^, narrower below, curved in; border flat, tive- 
perted; segments equal, blunt, shorter than the tube, Sto- 
mtHtfr filbmenta five, with id the tube of the corolla, two 
longer, one shorter; anlherse in the throat of the corolla, 
Phtil: genueu conical; st>le iiliforoi, the length of Hie sta 
mioa : stigma trifid, acute. Pericarp: capsule ovate, three- 
cornered, three-cel led, three Valve d. Seeds: solitary, ovate. 
EsSKNTfAl. Character. CoroUa: saher-shaped. Fila- 
ACTlfn: unequal. Sft^a: triM, f'aiix: prisiualicah Cttp- 
eilib.* three-celled, one-sceded-—Tlie plants of ibis genus 
delight in a moist rtlh soil* not too stiff, in which they will 
grow tall, and produce much larger hCinchrs of flowers than 
in dry ground; for when the soil is poor and dry, tfiey be 
quenfly die m summer, unless frequently wiitcrctf They are 
gefietuUj propagated by parting their rontg, because llicy do 
act often produce seeds in England. Tiie best linie for this 
is m antuum, when their stalks begin to <lecay; these roots 
sboutd not be divided into small heads, if they are especteil 
to flower well the following summer, nor should (hey be 
parted ofteoer than every other year, because when Hiey are 
’OftcO rWio^ed and parted, it will greaily weaken the roots, 
so that they will send out but few stalks, and those will be 
BO weak as not to rise their usual Iseight, and ihe Imnelics of 
flowers tvill be much smaller. When the roots ure trans- 
ptanfed and purled, it will be a good way to lay some old 
tan or other mulch open the surface of the ground about 
tberr rods, to prevent the frost from penetrating the ground ; 
for as they ivill have pat out new fibres before winter, the 
frost when severe often kills the fibres, whereby Hie plants 
suffer greatly, and arc sometinies destroyed. The first, si.sf b, 
and seventh species, propagate pretty fast by their spreading 
roots, but the othcis increase but slowly this way, llicreffirc 
the best inetliod to propagate them is by cuttings, ami thciv, 
as w*ell us the foiirlli sort, may be obtained io abundaijcc in 
that manner. The best time to plant the cuittngs ii aboiit 
the cjid of April or the beginning of May, when tiie shoots 
from file roots are about two inchei high; these siiould be 
cut off dose to the ground, and ihtir lops should lie short¬ 
ened, then they must be jdanted on u border of light loamy 
wth, and shaded from the sun until lliey have taken root; 
or, if they be planted pretty close together, and covered 
vrith bell or bund glasses, sliailing them every day from the 
sun* (ncy svfll put out root.s in five or six weeks; but wlien 
they begin to shoot, the glasses should be gratlually raised 
^mit flte free air to them, otherwise they will draw up 

spoil : aa soon as tliev are ^vell rooicd, (he 

fin - ' 


glasses should be taken off, and the planis inured to the 
open uir; then they should be soon after removed into a bed 
of good soil; pJanHng them about six inches' distance every 
way* observing to shade them from the sun, and water them 
duly till ihey liave taken new root; after which, if they are 
kept dean from weeds* they will require no other care till 
(lutumit* when they shonld be transplanted into the borders 
of the flower-garden, where they are designed to remain, 
[f some of the plants be put into pots* and sheltered under a 
hoLbed frame in winter, they will iloAver strong the following 
summer, and these may be placed in court-yards, or other 
places near (he habitation, wheji they are in beauty, and 

being mixed with other flowers will be very ornamental.- 

The species are, 

1. Flilos Pariicuiata ; Panickd Lj/chnidea, Leaves lanceo¬ 
late, flat, rugged at the edge; stem even; corymbs panicled; 
SH-gmentsof the corolla rennuied : flowers In a (erminatiiig co¬ 
rymb, composed of many smaller bunches* which have each a 
rJijslinct foot stalk, and support a great number of flowers, 
which stand on short slender pedicels. It is a large lofty plant. 
It flowery in August anUSepieinber—Naiiveof North America, 

2. Plilox UiKluhila; Wated-kaved L^cftnidea, Leaves 
oblong* lanceolate, somewhat waved, rugged on the edge; 
stem even; corymbs paiiicled ; segments of the corolla some* 
what retuse; flowers biue, appearing in July and August,— 
Native of North America. 

3. Phlox Suaveoltiis; WhileJlau'cvcd L^chnidea. Leaves 
lanceolate all over; stem very sniootfi ; lacenie panitled; 
flowers w'hite* iiiodeTatcly sweet scented. 11 flowers in July 
and August,—Native of Norlli America. 

4. Piilox Maculata ; Spotted-staliicd Lychnidea, Leaves 
oblong* lanccohtte, sninolh ; stem somewhat rugged ; racemes 
corymbed. Towards tJie upper part of the stalks are small 
liranehes opposite, each terminated hy a small buiich of 
flowers; but on the top of the priiicijiaj st.^lU is a long ioojc 
spike of flowers, composed of sumII hunches from the axils 
at each joint; each clusler having one common pethmcle, 
near an inch long* but tlie pedicels are sbmt. The flowers 
are of a bright purple colour, and appear late in July; if 
Hie season be trtnpcraU', or the soil moist, Hu y will continue 
ill beauty a great part of Angu'^t. but rarely perfect seeds in 
i'highnd.—Native of Nortli America. 

5. Phlox Pilosa; llfiinj itaved Lychnidca* f.cnves lan¬ 
ceolate* villose; stem upright; coiymit tcrminaliug; flowers 
light purple, appearing at llic end of June* hut seldcnn are 
followed by seeds in England.—Nuiive of Nortli America. 

H. Phlox Carolina; Carolina Lychnidai- l.oaves hm< 
cvolate, even; stem nigged; corymbs sutifastigiatc. 4'hi3 
resembles the nevt species, but tlie stem is three times as 
liigh* arul jjomewliat rugged,—Nalive of Carolina. 

7. Phlox <Habcri irna; Smooth Lycftnidea, Leaves linear- 
lajiceoliite* smooth; stem upright; corymb terminating; tube 
of ifie eorolia twice ibe length of tlic calix ; segments of the 
border roiiudish, spreufling* of a light purple cotnur. The 
flowers appear in June, but* unles'* tlie si^ason prove wann, 
are not succeeded by seeds in England.—Native of North 
America. 

S. Plilox Divaricala: Z^: Leaves 

broad'lanceoiate* Hte ujqicr ones allcrimte : stem Idfid ; 
peduncles in pairs; enrolias pale him-, willi a crooked tube, 
Mr. Curtis says it flowers in May with the Vellow AKssum, 
but that it is neither of so long <luiaHon* nor so orniuiieiitHl 
ns^ume of the other species ; and it seldom exceeds a foot 
in hoiglii* it may on tills aecounl be regarded as a suitable 
rock-plant. It flowers from April to June.—Native of North 
America, 
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9. V\\\o\ Ovaie-Uattd Lt^chnidta, Leaves ovate; 

flowers solitary; stalks two or three, slender, about nine 
inches high. The flowers came out singly at tlie top of the 
stalk, and have very slender tubes, with a border of flve round¬ 
ish spreading segnieuls ; they are of a light purple colour, and 
appear in July, hut are not followed by seeds in England.— 
Native of Maryland, and other parts of North America. 

10. Phlox Subulata; Leaves awl- 

shaped, hirsute; flowers opposite. If this plant be left to 
itself, the stems trad on the gronnd : the young shoots are of 
a reddish white, and slightly villose; flowers from one to 
three or four in an umbel, drooping before they expand; 
calices villose; corolla pale purple or flesh-colour, with an 
eye of dark but brilliant purple, disposed in a starlike form. 
The flowers appear at (he beginning of May, and are 
extremely pretty, but delicate, requiring sheller during (he 
period of their flowering, which la shorter than in most of 
the other species. It should be frequently renewed by cut¬ 
tings, which strike readily, and may be suffered to grow 
either in its natural procumbent way, or be made to appear 
to more advanlagc by training it to a slick,—Native of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

11. Phlox Sibirica; Sihfrinn Liycfinidea, Leaves linear, 
villose; peduncles in threes; stem from two inches to a hand 
Jn heigiit. From the uppermost axils peduncles from two to 
four, about an inch long, hirsute, each bearing one purple 
flower, varying to white, with purple streaks*—Native of 
Siberia. 

12. Phlox Seiacea; BiUtk^cated Lychnidea. Leaves 
bristle shaped, smooth; flowers solitary* T)ie stalks rise to 
the beiglil of afoot, wheu supported; but if left to them¬ 
selves, trail on the ground* The whole of this plant forms a 
highly ornamental bush of flowers.—It is a native of Caro¬ 
lina, and, like most of iheolhers. Is easily raised from cuttings, 
which should be struck early in the spring, to make them 
become flowering plants the next season. To obtain this 
plant in perfection, it is necessary to renew it yearly; old 
plants being less productive of flowers, and less perfect in 
their foliage. In mild wiiilers this species, like many other 
plants from Carolina, will live abroad, but requires ilie 
^belter of a frame, rather than more leader treatment, in 
severe frosts. 

13. Phlox Aristata. Plant feeble, erect, viscidulo-pubes- 
cent; leaves linearlanceolale; panicles loose, fastigiated; 
pedicch subgcminalc ; segments of the corolla obovul; tube 
curvated, pubescent; teetli of the calix very long, subulate; 
flowers red, or sometimes white.—Grows in sandy fields 
from Pennsylvania to Carolina. 

14. Phlox Stolonifera. Plant creeping-stoloniferous, pu¬ 
bescent; radical leaves spaihulatc-obovalc ; little steins oval- 
lanceolate; corymb with few flowers, straggling; segments 
of the corolla obovate; teeth of the calix iineur, reflex; 
flowers blue, with a purple centre, very handsome.—Grows 
in the high inouataius of Virginia and Carolina. 

15. Phlox Pyramidalis* Plant erect, glabrous; stem sea* 
brous; leaves cordate-ovate, acute; segments of the corolla 
cuneate-trnneate ; teeth of the calix somewhat erect, lanceo¬ 
late, acute; flowers beautiful purple.—Crows in mountain 
meadows from Pennsylvania tu Carolina. Tins plant is 
named by Walton, Phlox Carolina* 

16. Phlox Latifblia. Plant erect, glabrous; stem smooth; 
leaves cordateK>vatc; segments of the corolla suborbicu- 
late; teeth of the calix lanceolate, slightly acuminated. 
PuTsh is inclined to think this plant merely a variety of 
Plilot Pyramidalis. 

17. Phlox Speciosa. Plant erect, glabrous, frutescent, 


very branchy; leaves linear, superior, altemate^ dilatttledat 
the base; racemes paniculate-corymbose; segmeDta of the 
corolla cuneate*Gbloiig, emarginale; teelh of the calix subn* 
late, equal to the tube; flowers white, with e red or puipte 
centre, similar to the white variety of Vinca Koaei, the 
fructifications appearing in such abundance that they cover 
tlie whole shrub*—Grows on the plains of Columbia,, 

Ph<enit; a genus of the class Dicecia, order Triandtitt* 
^Genekic CitARAcT£R. MaU FlotDtrM* spalbe 

universal, onc-valved; spadix branched; pertanth tfaree^ 
parted, very small, permanenL,^ Corolla: petals Ibree^ con¬ 
cave, ovate, somewhat oblong* Slamina: fiJameDta three^ 
very short; anthers linear, four-cornered, the length of the 
corolla. Femak Flowers: on a different plant, or on the 
same spadix. Calix: as in the male. Putil: germen round¬ 
ish ; style awl-shaped, short; stigma acute* Ppicarp: 
drupe ovale, one-celled; seed single, bony, suborote, with 
a longitudinal groove. ESSENTIAL CharacTGB. CmHx: 
tltree-parled* Corolla: three petailed. Male* Stwdnai 
three. Female* Pistil: oxio* ovate*—The plants 

of this genu^j may be easily produced from the seeds taken 
out of the fruit, provhled they he fresh, sown in pots filled 
with light rich earth, and plunged into a moderate hot¬ 
bed of tanner's bark, wliicli should be kept in a modente 
temperature of heat, and the earth frequently refreshed 
with water. When the plants come up, they should be each 
platiteil into a separate small pot filled with the same light 
rich earth, and plunged into a iiot-bed again, observiiig to 
refresh them with water, and also to admit air to them in 
proportion to the warmth of the season, and of the bed in 
which they are placed. During the snmnier they ahovld 
remain in the same hot-bed, but in the beginning of Augnst 
lot them have a great share of air, to harden them ngSiwt 
the approach of winter; for if they be too much forced^ they 
wilt be so tender as not to be preserved through Hie winter 
without much diflicuUy, especially if you have not the coit' 
veniency of a bark-stove to keep them in. The beginaing 
of October remove tJie plants into the stove, placing them 
where they may have a moderate share of heat, these being 
somewhat tenderer while young, than after they have acquired 
some strength ; though indeed they may sometimes pre¬ 
served alive in a cooler situation, yet their progress would 
be so much retarded as not to recover their vigour in 
succeeding summer. Nor is it worth Ihe trouble of raiaing 
these plants from seeds, wlieie a person has not the oouve- 
iiieiicy of a stove to forward their growth ; for where a stove 
is wanting, they will not grow to any tolerable size in twefitj 
years* When the plants are removed, which should be done 
once a year, be very careful not to bruise or injure their 
targe roots, but clear off all the small fibres which are fnclin^ 
able to mouldiness; for if these are left on they will in time 
decjy, and hinder the fresh fibres from coming out, which 
must greatly retard the growth of the plants* The soil in 
which they should be placed must be compounded in the 
following 'manner: Half of fresh earth taken from a pasture 
ground, the other lialf sea-sand and rotten dung or Unnei's 
hark, in equal proportion ; these should be carefully mixed, 
and laid iit a heap three or four months at least before it is 
used, but should be often turned over, to prevent the growth 
of weeds, and to sweeleo the earth. Observe also to allow 
puts proportioned to the size of the plants; but never let 
ilrem be too large, which is more injurtoui than their being 
too small* During summer let them be frequently refiash^ 
with water, but not in large quantities; in winter also they 
must be now aud then watered, especially if placed hi a 
warm slovc, but if aot, they will require lest water. Theu 
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phuta are.very slow growers even iu their native countnest 
notwithaUDdiog they arrive to a great magnitude; for it has 
been oflea obsuved by the old iQuabitants of those countries, 
that the plants of some of these kinds have not advanced two 
feet m height in ten years; so that when they are brought 
into these countries, it cannot be expected they should 
adranjce very fast, especially where there is not due care 
taken to preserve them warm in winter. But however slow 
of growth these plants are in their native countries, they 
may be greatly forwarded here by placing the pots in a hot* 
bed of tanner^s bark, which should be renewed as often as 
necessary, and the plants always preserved therein both 
winter and summer, observing to shift them into larger pots 

as they advance in growth.-The species are, 

1* Phoenix Dactylifera; Date Palm Tree* Fronds pin* 
nate; leaves folded together, ensiform, 'I'liis rises to a 
great height in the warm countries: the stalks are generally 
full of rugged knots, which are the vestiges of the decayed 
leaves, for the trunks of the trees are not solid like other 
trees, the centre is filled with pith, round wliich is a lough 
bark full of strong fibres white young, but as the trees grow 
old the bark hardens and becomes woody. The leaves of 
ibeae tree^, when grown to a size for bearing fruit, are six 
or eight feet long, and may be termed branches, for the trees 
have no other; these have narrow long leaves, or pinna*, set 
on alternately their whole length. These trees have muEe 
flowers on different plauU from those which produce tike 
fniif. and there is a necessity for some of the male trees to 
render them frutiful, or at least to impregnate the germenj 
without which the stones which are taken out of the fruit 
will not grow.. Most of the old authors, who have mentioned 
thete trees, affirm, that unless the female or fruit-bearing 
P^lm Tree* have the assislance of the male, they arc barren; 
hence in those places where there are no male trees near the 
female, the inbabitanU cut off the bunches of male flowers 
when they are Just opened, and carry them to the female 
tree*, placing them on the branches near the female flowers 
to impregnate them ; which, they all agree, has the desired 
effect, rendering the trees fruitful, which would otherwise 
have been barren. Padre Labat, in his account of America, 
mentions a single tree of this kind, growing near a convent 
in the island of Martinico, which produced a great quantity 
of fruit, which came to maturity enough for eating; but as 
there was no oilier tree of this kind in the island, they were 
desirous to propagate it, and accordingly planted great 
nuipbera of the stones for several years, but not one of thent 
grew; therefore, after having made several trials wiilLOut 
success, they were obliged to send to Africa, wljere these 
plants grew tu plenty, for some of the fruit, the stones of 
which they planted, and raised many of the plants. He ifien 
coiyccturcs, that the single tree, before nieuiioned, might be 
probably so far impregnated by some neighbouring Palm 
Trees of other species, as to render it capable of ripening 
the fruit, but not sufficient to make the seeds prolific. The 
flowers of both sexes come out in very long bundles from the 
trunk between the leaves, and arc covered with a spat ha or 
sbealb, which opens and withers; those of the male have 
lix short stamina, witli narrow four-cornered antherae tilled 
with farina. The female flowers have no stamina, but have 
a roimdifib germen, which afterwards becomes an oval berrv, 
with a thick pulp inclosiug a hard oblong stone, willi a deep 
furrow running iongitudmally. The bunches of fruit are 
sometimes very large. The fruit of this tree makes a great 
part of the diet of the inhabitants of Arabia and part of 
PeruE, ^ In Upper Egypt many families subsist entirely upon 
it* They make a couserve of it with sugar, amJ even grind 


the bard stones in iheir hand-mills for ihcir camels. In Bar¬ 
bary they turn handsome beads, for the use of the Roman 
Catholics, of lljese stones. The Date is said to strengtlieii 
the stomach and intestines, to stop looseness, and promote 
expectoration, for which purpose it is given in pectoral 
decoctions. It is also recommended in the piles, given in red 
wine. The juice of the Dale Tree is procured by cutting 
off the head or crown of the more vigorous plaut, aud scoop¬ 
ing the top of the trunk into the shape of a basin, where 
the sap in ascending lodges itself, at the rate of three or four 
quarts a day, during ibe first week or fortniglit; after whicb 
the quantity daily diminishes, aud at the end of six w'ceks or 
two months the tree becomes dry, and serves for timber or 
fire-wood. This liquor, which lias a more luscious sweet¬ 
ness than honey, is of like consistence of a thin syjup, but 
quickly becomes tart and ropy, acquiring an iiitoxicatiug 
quality, and giving upon distillation an agreeable spirit or 
arakj/, which is the general name for all hot liquors extracted 
by the alembic. From the leaves of the tree tliey make 
baskets, or bags, in Carbary, tu Egypt they make fly-flaps 
of (liem, and brushes to cleanse their sofas or cloths. Tlie 
Jiard boughs are used as fences to tlieir gardens, and cagtx 
to carry their fowls to market. The Irunit is split for the 
same purposes, ami is even used in stiiall buildings. It 
serves likewise for firing. Tlie threads of the webdike lute- 
gikiuent between the houghs, make ropes, and die rigging of 
smaller vessels. 

2. Pheenix Farinifera.. Fronds pinnate; leaves narrower, 
more pointed^ The small trunk this has is only about one, 
or at moat two feet iiigh, and so entirely enveloped in the 
leaves that it b never seen, tlie whole appearing like a Intge 
round bush,—Native of CoroiuantleJ, iu dry barren ground, 
chiefly on sandy lands at a small distance from ihe sea. It 
flowers in January and February, and the fruit is ripe in 
May, This the natives eat as gathered from the bush, with¬ 
out any preparation. The leaflets are wrought into mats; 
tlie eoimnok) petioles are split into three or lour, and used 
for making ordinary baskeis of various kinds: but these arc 
not so proper for this [purpose as the Bamboo. The small 
trunk, when divested of its leaves, and the strong brown 
fibrous w^eb tliat surrounds the trunk at their inscriions, is 
geneniliy tifloeu or eighteen inches long, and six in diameter 
at tlie thickest part; its exterior or woody part consists of 
white fibres malted together, whitii envelope a large quantity 
of a farinaceous substance, used as food by the natives in 
times of scarcity: but to separate this from the fibres, the 
trunk is split iuto six or eight pieces, then dried, beaten in 
wooden mortars, and afterwatds sifted i the rest of the pre¬ 
paration consists in boiling the meal into a thick gruel, or, 
as it is called in India, congee. It seems to be much 
nutritive than Sago, and is less palatable, being considerably 
bitter wlieik boiled; but probably, by more care in tlie pre¬ 
paration, or by varying the uicde, it nkight be improved. 

Loureiro lias described a dwarf Phoenix or Dale Fabii, which 
[ic characterizes by its having six stamina, and atiwarf trunk* 
U seems in most respects not to difter from that described 
above from Coromandel.—Native of Cochin-china, on uioun- 
tains six leagues from Husca, the capital of Cochin-china, in 
rocky places near streams. 

Pfwrmium ; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—G eneric Character. Cofr.z’: uonc. Cur^//<i; 
petals six, ascending obliquely, converging into a fubc^ 
oblong, conuute at tlie base, unequal; three outer acute, 
more raised on the back; three inner longer, rounded at 
the lop, concave. Stamina: filamenla six, filiforiu, ascend¬ 
ing, longer than the corolla; atUlieraa crcct^ sqbtriquetiou4« 
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gerifttrt bluntly threo^sided;^ style fihforniv iscendiii^, 
a’ little sirortet than the slnmibaf; slijritia simple, i^enVdf'p; 
capsule oMoiig^ three-sided^ ftie angtes grooved, acuminfite^ 
three-ceded, iliree-valved» Set'dsi very many, obbng, com¬ 
pressed* Essential CrjY\R.\CTER* Coroth: 

six-j'ietailed, ilie three inner petals longer* CapsuU: obloiij, 

thrf e-sided. Seeds: oblong, compressedp-The only 

kno^A'n species is, 

I* PJiorrniura Tenas ; New Zffihttd FiaT Plant* Leaves 
many ; itifiurescerK^c branched ; flowers like those of the Hya* 
cintJi.—Native of New Zealand, Norfolk island, ftnd other 
islands in the Souihero Ocean, The new inhabitants of New 
Zealand msike a thread of the leaves, with t^hich the womeo 
weave a variety of fine matting for clothing and other ttses* 
Many oilier plants of the Lrliaoeons tribes might be applied 
to tlie same purposes: and this is now manufactured in Nor¬ 
folk Island, where canvass and other coarse linen cloth have 
been made with the thread. 

Phri^mai n genus of the class Didynamia, order Gym no* 
spermia,— GliNERie CHARACTER. Callx: petiantli one- 
leafed, cylindric, gibbous above at the base, striated, with a 
two-lipped mouth j upper lip narrow, longer, with three awl- 
shaped converging teeth; lower lip blunt, bifid* Coralla: 
ojie-]>etaHeil, vingenf; tube the letiglli of the calls j upper 
lip shorter, subovwle, euiargfnate, straight ; lower lip larger, 
more spreading, Irifid, the midtlle segment more produced* 
Siavt^ma: fitamenta four, two on each side the upper ones, 
shorter; anlherre roundish, coiivergiiig in the throat of the 
corolla* Phixl: germt'O oblong; style filifnrm, the length 
of ilie stEtiumd; stigma bhiaf* Perk^arf : none; calix un- 
clifrtigcd, grooved, converging. Seed: single, oblong, Tound- 
ish, etooved on one side: Ga^rtner aays, ovate, diaWu to a 
point at foj>, obscurely five-cornered* fisSSSNTf al ChaRac* 
TER. Seed: one.-The species are, 

1. riiryma Lcptoslachya, Leaves ovate, serrate, petioled ; 
calij; one-lea fed, five-clefi; stem a foot high, obtusely <piadraii- 
gular, smoolhisli, brachiale; fiowers opposite, remote.—Na¬ 
tive of North America. 

2. Phryina Dehiscens* Calices finally opening longitndi- 
tially; stems suffrnlicose at the base; brandies opposite, 
tew, upright; corolla like that of Vervain ; border five-deft, 
small, almost equal, widi rounch d segments* This plant is 
associated wrlh ihe preceding, till if is better known, iJiough 
it lias a different appearance*—Native of Oie Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Phrymximi a genus of the class Monandria, order Mono- 
gynia*— Generic Character. Cailx: spallies many, 
acute, imbricate, many-flouered; perianth three-leaved; leaf- 
Jets awUshaped, erect, equal. Cerof/a.* tubular; border 
seven cleft; the three outer segments acute, almost equal, 
reflex; tlie four inner obtuse, erect, unequal; nectary long, 
cfiannelled, erect* The four inner segments belong properly 
to this* Sinmxna * filamentum one, awUsbaped, short, grow^ 
ing to the side of the nectary at bottom; aiitliera oblongs 
irregular, emitting htlle balls of pollen, distinguishable by the 
naked eye. Phtil: gerinen ovate, threc-cnrncied, inferior; 
style thick, short, rather longer tlian the stamen ; stigma 
concave, inclined tow'ards the anthcra. Periearp: capsule 
obtusely triangular, thiee-celled* Se.^d: imts three, ovate, 
orsmootli* EssENTiAI. ChAR ACTER. C«/u': Ihree-leaved* 
Ptlaht three, equal, growing to the long cbunuelled tube of 
the nectary, T^ectary: tube filiform; border four-parted* 

Capsule: three-celled* Nuts: three,-The only known 

species is* 

1* Phrynium Capilatum* PereniUid: stemless, five feet 
high: on four-fjftha of it are very stiaighr, rouiKi, regular, 


sh-miag petioles $ kove^ a^ fickft ovtMe-dtlfmig; 

qnit^ eolire, fiab dbitquely «mooiby 

flowers white, collected irrM a tftrge, s^sHe; 
cyme, boTsfing out below the midSe of tlie 
'Mic germen is commonly abortive.—Natito of MtfaW, 
Chinn, afid Cochin-chkia, in shady wet placca. Tte fdntVi 
are ased for wrsfppifig tip eakes, dfC. in thte ovets; wbeocaLw 
reiro's trivial name of Pfacentaria: wliew fetifter^ jmd 
unfolded, they infuse thcDt iu sptnt of tlce, eft B^gkt ditturi 
with three limes its quantity of water, to arnhe vmegar^ 

Phyltca: a gehus of the cla^ PentftDdtla, order 
gynia.— Generic Character. CaWe: common fetNjK 
facie of (he fructifications collecting the flowers iittva dbr: 
periantli proper, one leafed, five-ckft, turbirmfe; moitbvfb 
lose, petmanenl. Co^^olla: none; scatelela anuilliDlitep 
one at the base of each divistofi of tin calh, fSMTCfgill^. 
Stamina : fifamenla five, very small, inserted under Ihe 
ler; antberffi simple. Pistil: germen ttl the boHom of Hte 
corolla; style simple; stigma obtuse, Ptfrlcarp: otpeah 
roundish, three-grainied, tbree-celled, three- etoihlid. 
Seeds: solitary, roundish, gibbons on one sfde^ AitgdHrtm 
ihuother* Essential Char acter* PerfmfA: fire-piifri^ 
turbinate* Petals: none, but fivfe scales defending the sft^ 
mina* Capsxtfe: tricoccous, inferior.—As these anftffca d6 
not produce seeds in England, they are propagated by Cllf> 
lings. There are two seasons for planting tlies^f the end of 
March, before the plants begin to ahooC and th^ beghuflttg 
of August. Ill the first season plant thetn In pots, and plunge 
them into a very moderate hot-bed, covering thtfm clov^lHCh 
bell or hand glasses, shading tlfem in the middl^of tbedny, And 
refreshing lliem gently w'ith water; they will put out fdoHtb 
two months, ibeti Inure them to tlie open air, find ffbeirtlki^ 
have obtained slienglh, take them carefniry out oftho 5 e|Wt 4 , 
and pluot eucli in a separate smalt pot, filled with soft l ofii ifly 
eartii, placing them in a shady sitnation until they have ttkek 
new root; vi lien they may be removed to a nnm sheltered 
place, ihcre lo remain till autumn. In fhe secrood seMtt, 
plant the cutfings in pots, which may be either plugged lilto 
an old hot bed or in the ground, covering thetti close as be* 
fore, and treating them in the same way; when they put ofit 
roots, it will be too late to transplant them, and they mart 
remain in the same pots until spring, tf these are ptaced 
under a hot-bed frame in autumn, where they may bepto- 
tected from frost, and exposed to the open air m mfid 
they will succeed better than when they are Uiot^ teitdtr^ 
treated. As these shrubs are Too tender to tlirive Ifi theopefi 
air in England, they must be kept in poEs^ attd boinetrta 
winter, but tliey require no artificial heat* In sumnief they 
may be placed abroad in a sheltered situation. A3 they 
flower i(L winter, they make a good appearance in the firecfi- 
hoiise or dry-stove at that season* The first sort wflMh^ 
through Ihe wmler, xvben mild, in a warm sheltered sitaMloil, 
but alway?) dies in severe frost,--The *pecit5 are, 

1. riiylku Ericuides; Heathdeared Phylica,. JutSim 
linour, in u horls. This is a low bushy plant* seldom rtsiog 
more than tlirrc feel high ; the stalks arc shrubby aod ifrtgU- 
lar, dividing into many spreading brauches, subdividing into 
smaller onus* At ibc end of every shoot, the flowm m 
produced in small clusters, silting close to the leaves; Ib^ 
are of a jun e v\liite. In gin lo appear in the aulnoin, cotitrnife 
in beauty all the winter, and decay in spring, Tfie 

are slighlly ocloriferoiis*—Native of the Cape of Goofl 
Hope* 

2. Fliyiica Limceolafa; Lance leaved Pl^tica^ 
scattere<l, lanc^obite, lonienlose underneath ; limds termiiiat* 
ing, hirsute*—Native of Jho Cape of Good Hope. 
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. S. Phjlica Btcolor; Tkto^coloured Phiflica* Leaves Jiuear, 
pobescent; common c&lices shorter than the corolla; stem 
aetermimitely brancbed; branches rod li-kc, rufcscent, v^hitc, 
pubesceritHp—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

. 4. Pbyltca Capitala; Ph^iica, Leaves linear- 

hi^oUte, villose; bractes woolly; heads tcrininatlng. It 
flowers from February to ApriL—Native of (he Cape. 

6. Phylica Eriot>boros; Pakjlov^ervd Pft^iica. Leaves 
JlDeaJj somewhat bairy, tomentose underoeath, rolled back at 
the edge; heads terminating; flowers tomenlose. It floweia 
ID November,—Native of ihe Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Phylica Plumosa; fVooU^^leaved PAiftica. Loaves 
linear, awLsfaaped; the uppermost hirsute. This has an 
erect shrubby stalk, which rises near three feet bi^h, covered 
with a purolish bark, and here and there some white down 
upon it; flowers collected in small heads at the eiuls of the 
branches, white, woolly^ fringed on their borders, cut into' 
tlx,acute segments at top. It Howers from March to May,— 
Native of the Capo of Good Hope, 

, 7^ Phylica Villosa; arerf Leaves linear, 

the upper oues villose; flowers in racemes,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Pbyltca Imberbb; Beardless Ph^lii'a. Leaves linear, 
obtuse, rugged; flowers terminating, pubescent,—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

9. Phylica Slipularis; Stipuied P/tylica. Leaves linear, 
stjpuled; flowers flve-borned; stem proliferous, naked, or 
^mewbat rugged from the fallen leaves; heads of (lowers 
with a many-1 caved calix of naked, obovate, two-parted scales, 
interwoven with wool.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

10- Phylica Piuifolia; Pinedeaved P/iptiaa. Leaves 
acerose, flat on both sides, very smootlt; flowers panicle ru- 
demed. It is a fathom high,—Native of the Cape. 

11- Phylica Cordata; thart-iraved Ph^liea, Leaves cor¬ 
date, ovate^ spreading; stem proliferous,—Native of the Ca]>e 
of Good Hope. 

12. Phylica Dioica; Dioscaus Pkplica* Leaves cordate ; 
flowers dioecous; corolla with while hair.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

13. Phylica Buxifolia; Boa^deated PU^Ika^ Leaves 
ovate, scattered, aud by threes, tonientose underneath. This 
rises with a shrubby erect stalk five or six feet high, when 
old covered with a rough purplish bark, but l]je younger 
brauebes have a woolly down. The flowers are collected in 
small beads at the ends of the brauebes; they are of an herba¬ 
ceous colour, and make uo great appeaiancc. ft flowers 
during a great part of the year-—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

14. Phylica Spicata; Spiked Phpliea* leaves oblong, 
cordate, acumiaate, toinculose underuealh ; spikes cylindi icai; 
flowers the length of the bractes. Tliis species differs from 
all the rest by its ioflorescence, or head of flowers, elongated 
into a villose spike- It flowers in November and December. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

15. phylica Callosa; Callous-haved Phylica, Leaves 
obloog, t:ordate, acuminaks hairy, toinentose underneath ; 
flowers in a. sort of bead- This is very distinct from the 
eleventh species, with which it agrees in the torm of the 
leaves. It flowers in Marcii and ApriL—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

. IG, Phylica Paniculate; Panicled Phylica* Leaves ovate, 
mucronate, smooth above, shining^ tomentose undenieath; 
racemes leafy, panicled- This approaciies to the eleventh 
species, but differs from it in not having the leaves rugged 
above, and the flowers lacemed and pauickd.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

90. 


17- Phylica Imbricate; Imifricaie Phylica. Leaves cor¬ 
date, ovate, smooth; flowers in racemes.— Native oft lie Cape 
of Good Hope, 

18. Phylica Racemosa; Bacemed Phylica* Leaves ovate, 
smooth; flowers simple; panicle racemed; stem five feet 
blgli, shrubby, with determinate biaticbes- It is doubtful 
whether this plant does not form a distinct genus-—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope- 

19. Phylica Parviflora; Small-Jlottftred Phylica. Leaves 
awl shaped, acute, rugged, somewhat hairy; branches panicle 
many-flowered. This shrub grows to ibc height of two feet, 
and ts very like the first species; but the branches are nivmy- 
flowered, and the flowers smaller,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

20. Phylica Secunda. Leaves linear, mucronate, smooth; 
heads terminating, liirsule,—Native of the Cape. 

PhylhchTte ; a genus of I he class Dio&cia, order Monandria. 
— Gexeric Character* Male FUiccrs* Calix: peiiantb 
th ree-leaved, superior; leaflets very small, awl-shaped. Co- 
ralla : one-petelled; tube gradually widening, and spreadipig; 
border five^clefr, spreading; segments oblong, blunt, the 
length of the lube, Stamifta : litamentuin single, capillary, 
erect, (lie length of the corolla, with a gland on each side at 
ibe base; antherEC globukr, tliree-grooved. Pistil: rudi¬ 
ment of ft germen ; style and stigma none. Fttnale Flowers, 
on a different plaid- Calix and Ccrolla: as iu the male. 
Phut: geniion turbinate, inferior; style filiform, straight, 
llie length of the corolla, wilh a gland on each side of ihc 
base; stigma capitete, four-cornered, wilh four tubercles, 
tlie twf> upper ones larger. Pericarp: berry inferior, one- 
j-elled, many seeded. Seeds: numerous, ovale oblong, very 
^ruali, Custened to ihe receptacle. Essential Character. 
Crtfi.r.' three-leaved, snperioir. Corolla: funnel form. Fe¬ 
male Stigma: four cornered ; capsule inferior, many-seeded. 
—The only known species is, 

1. Phyllachne L'iiginosa. Leaves smai), awl-shaped, ere- 
luilatc, with a cartilaginous margin; stems closely approximat¬ 
ing, covered wilh imbricate leaves, proliferous into *wo or 
three braucblets; flowers tertninaling, sessile, white- Jt is 
pretty plant, having the structure of a filoss all over, but 
adorned with flowers of a very different kind,—Native of 
Terra del Tuego. 

Phyflaathus ; a genus of the class Moiioecia, order Trt- 
andria. — Ci KN ERIC Character, Maks* Cd/£r: pe riant it 
Qiiedcafed, six-parted, bell-shaped, coloured ; segments ovale, 
spjt^ading, blunt, permanent- Corolla: none, except the 
calix be called so. Stamina: filameiite three, shorter than 
Ihe t:;ilix, approximating at the base, distent at the tips f 
anllier^e twin. Females, Caiir: perianth as in the males. 
Corolla: none; nectary a rim of twelve angles, surroimdiog 
lEic germoii. Pistil : geriueik roundish, obtusely three- 
cornered : styles three, spreading, bifid; stigmas blunt, Perh 
carp: capsule roumlisli, three-grooved, three-celled; cells 
bivalve. Seeds: >ohiary, roundish. ESSENTIAL CHARAC¬ 
TER, Mak* six-parted, bell-shaped, Coro/Za: none. 

Female. Calix: six-parlcd. Corolla: Styles: three, 

bifid, three-celled, solitary*—These plants 

may be propagated by seeds, when they can be procured 
from the countries where they grow naturally. They must 
be sown on a liot-bed, and when the plants are sufficiently 
grown up, each should be planted rti a small pot filled wilh 
tight earthy and plunged iiffo a hot-bed of lanner's bark.; 
shading and wateriiig Lhem until they have taken good roof r 
after ibis, they must lemain constanliy iu the bark stove, and 
be treated in Ihe same manner with plants from hot countriei.- 

-The species 

4 E 
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1, Pliyllanlfms Gramiifolia; Greai'ieatwd Phyllanfhm. 
Leaves ovale, bluiiJ, <juite entire ; stem arboreous.— Native 
of America. 

2, Pjiyllanlbns Nulanss; Pindu,lous-Ji<iweYed Ph^Uantkus, 
Slinibby: leaves alternate, oval, glaucous underneath; ra¬ 
cemes leriniiiitling, .leafy, noddin'^; branches slender, covered 
ivitlj a ligiibcoloured reddisb-browu sniootb bark, divided 
into twigs set with leaves,—Native of Jamaica. 

J. Piiyliantbus Miniosoides; Mimosu dk^ Phyllantkus^ 
Stem shrubby; branches rod-like; leaves |>iiinate, lioriferoiis. 
— Native of Antigua^ 

4. Phyllanthus Conami, Stem shrubby, very much 
l^ranched; brandies diffused; leaves petiolcd, roundish, 
aileinjated, but bluntisli at the tip ; peduncles fascicled, 
axillary^—Native of ibe West linlies, 

5* Pliyilaiithus Niruri; AiiJiuaf Ph^Uantlms. Leaves 
pinnate, lloriferous ; dowers jieduudvd; stem herbaceous, 
erect; root tiliforni, long, white: stem about a foot high, 
hranched, erect, roundish, even ; flowers jOu very short pedun 
des, axillary, nodding, under the leaves. TJie seeds ripen 
in succession, and are cast out of the capsules wdieti ripe, 
with so much force as to be throwii to a considerable dis¬ 
tance*—It is very comiiion-in Barbadocs; in the mountainous 
i^wunips of Jamaica; oi\ the bauks of rivers in Hispaniola; 
aud in the Past Indies, 

G* Pbyllaiithus Urinaria, Leaves pinnate, floriferous; 
flowers sessile; stem herbaceous, procunibeut. ft has il's 
trivial name Irom its diuretic ipiality. The whole lierb is 
milky.—It Is a native of the East Indies, Cliitia about Canton, 
CochiM-china, and the eastern coast of Africa, 

I, PhyUanihus Bacciformis* Leaves pi mi ate, with sis leaf¬ 
lets; fcjiude flower tenninatiJig; stem half a loot high, ipiite 
simple, ascending, aDgular* even, aiinual,—Native of Tran 
quebar. 

8. Phyllaiithus Raceinosits. Leaves pinnate, flow-ering in 
a raceme at the tip ; fruit berried, juiceless; stem suffrulicose* 
—Native of Ceylon, 

0, Ptiyllaiitiins Emblica ; Skrubh^ Pk^/lanthns. Leaves 
pinnate* florifeious; stem arboreous; fruit berried. This 
rises in Malabar with a tree-like steni^ to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feer, hut in England to not more than half lhal 
height, sending out from the side many patulous branches.— 
Native of the East Indies* Cochin ehina* and Cliiiia, in the 
last of wfiieli the berry is Jiirceless, 

10, Pliyllanthus Maderaspatensis. Leaves alternate, xvedge- 
sliaped, roucronate. The coctuli are papery, not separaiing 
from the epidermis* two-vaived, opening willi a spring.—Na¬ 
tive of the East Indies. 

II, Phyllanthus Virgnta, Leaves simple, alternale, linear, 
inucronate; peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flowered; stem 
shrubby,—Native of the Society Islands* 

Ph^ilisi a geima of the class Fcnlandria, order Bigynia, 
—Generic Character. Caiix: umbelnone, but apani^ 
cle; perianth very small, juperior, tvvo-lvaved* obsolete, Vv- 
roliuT petals five, lanceofale, obtuse* re volute, scarcely con¬ 
nected at the base* Siamim: fllaments live, shorier than 
the corolla, capillary, flaccid j antlicrse simple, oblong. Pistil: 
gerraeu inferior: style none; stigmas two, awl shaped, pubes¬ 
cent, reflex. Pericarp i none; fruit turbinate, oblong, blunt, 
angular. Seeds: two, parallel, convex and angular on one 
side, flat on the other, wider at top, Obstrse. Stigmas as 
in the Grasse^j Elm and Teira^onia, Essential Ch ARAO 
TER, Stigmas: hhpid. Fmctifications: CaifJt: 

two-leaved, obsolele, Ceroiia; five petalled* Seeds: two, 
-The only known species in. 

1* Phyllis Nobla; Bastard Ha7'cs Ear^ Stipules toothed. 


This plant rises with a sofi shrubby stalk ftbbnf tito or three 
feet high, and rs seldom thicker than'a fiagetj ofari 

herbaceous colour, and full of joints. These send our sereitl 
small side-branches towards the top, garnished with spnr-« 
shaped leaves nearly four indies long, and almost two broad 
in the middle, drawing In a point at eacli end, Ther flowers 
are produced at the ends of the branches in loose paniclei;^ 
they are small, of an herbaceous colour at their firal appear¬ 
ance, but, before they fade, change to a brown, or worOM^at 
purple. Native of the Canary Islands,—It is propagated by 
secdj^, which must be sown on a bed of fresh light eartfa 
towards the end of March, and the plants will cotnc up by 
the beginning of May; when they are fit to transplanU they 
should be put into separate pots, and placed irt a sbady 
situation until I bey have taken root; after which they should 
be removed into a sheltered situallon, where they niay have 
Hie mumiug sunt in summer they require frequent watering; 
in winter iliey must be sheltered from the frost, but require 
to have as much free air as possible in mild weather; the 
second year the plants will flower; if therefore in the spring 
some of the plants are shaken out of the pots, and put Into 
ibe full ground, they will perfect their seeds much better 
than those which remain in the pots. As Ihcse plants seldom 
continue in bealtli above four or five years, it will be proper 
lo raise a supply of young pi nuts to succeed theni* The' 
phiiits retain ibeir leaves all the year, wliicli beiug large, and 
fd a shilling grteri, make a liarirfsome appearance in winter; 
vvliicii is ib chief use, as the flowers are of no value. 

Phpsads: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gyiitii, —Genektc Ch aracter. perianth one-leafed, 

vcniriirosc, half five-cleft, small, five cornered, with acuminate 
segments, permaDent, .'one-petal led, w^beet-shaped; 

lube very ihorl; borders half tive-cleft, large, plaited; seg¬ 
ments wide, acute* Slomina: filamenta five, awl-shaped, very 
small* converging; anllierse erect* converging, Ptstil: ger- 
iiieii rouiuiisli; style fililbrm, generally longer than the sta¬ 
mina ; stigma blunt* Pet^icarp: berry Bubgiobutar, two- 
celled, small, wiihin a very large, inflated, closed, five- 
cornered, coloured caiix; receptacle kidtiey-fbrm* doubled. 
Seeds: very many, kidney -form* comprest. Essential 
Character. Corolia: wheel-shaped, Sfamtna: converg¬ 
ing, Berrp: within an inflated caiix* two-celled.--The 

species are, 

* Perennial. 

1, Pliysalis Somnifera; Clusiered tVinfer CAerty, Stem 
shrubby ; braiiclies slraiglit; flowers clustered ; leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, almost tliree inches long, and an inch and half 
broad in ihe middle, downy, and on short petioles; flowers 
small, of nn herbaceous white colour, sitting very close to the 
branches, and succeeded by small berries, nearly of the same 
size as the Common Winter Cherry, and red w^hen ripe. It 
flowers in July and August, Native of Spain* Sicily* Candia, 
Barliary* and Zaiiguebur on the coast of Africa, and of Mexico 
in America. — Sow the seeds on a bed of light earth in the 
beginning of April: when the platits are two or three inches 
Uigb, take them up carefully, and plant each in a small pot 
filled with kitchen garden niould* placing them in the shade 
liN they have taken new root; then remove them to a sheltered 
shnation till the beginning of October, at which time remove 
them Into the green-bfmse, watering ibem sparingly in win¬ 
ter. They will continue several years, if uot too tenderly 
treated, 

2, Physalis Aristnta; Bearded Winter CA#rfl*y. Stem' 
shrubby; leaves oblong, eiUlfe* smooth; branches^ petioles, 
and peduncles* lanuginose; cHlicine tootblets awned*—Na¬ 
tive of the Canary Islands. 
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A Phyllis Fhxaofia* Stem slirubtiy; branches flex nose; 
floirers clustered* This has ihe habit and stature of the 
first spctdes; fiow^rs in like manner scattered at the axils of 
ffiieleeTes; the caltces 4itso grow out and involve the herrj ; 
but if differs manifestly in having the flowers smaller, the 
branches^very flexuose, and hence the leaves, disposed as it 
were in a double row, are inserted into the outer angle of 
the flexure. Native of the East Indies.—Sow the seeds on 
4 itai'otffArtite Fiot-bed, and when the plants have four leaves, 
them on a fresh hot-bed, shading tliem] till they 
tevf ({itttnf ne^ root; then admit fresh air to them every day 
ib irurth WeatUef* When they are three or four inches liigb, 
fake theUi up carefully, and plaj^t eacli in a small pot, tilled 
with' light loaiAy earth, placing them in a frame upon an old 
hot-bed) and shading them until they have taken new root; 
thru gfkdtiaHy inure them to the open air, into which they 
may be removed in July; and being placed in a warm situa* 
tion, they may remain there till the end of September. 
The winter, place them in a moderate stove; but after 
thaf, a green-house will afford sufficient protection, 

4. Physalis Arborescens, Stem shrubby; leaves ovate, 
hairy; flbw^rs solitary; corollas revolitle; berries small, 
mherical; red) inclosed in an oval dark purple bladder li 
nowera in lunV and July, but does not perfect its berries 
except iir warm seasons* Native of Campeachy*—Sow the 
seeds in the same manner, and treat the plants as directed 
Ibr the pdec^ing; except that not being so hardy, they 
must' be kept in a moderate stove in winter; but in the 
middle of summer they should be placed in the open air, in 
d skeltered situation, for about three months; for if constantly 
kept in the stove, they will draw up weak, and not flower. 
It may also be increased by cuttings, planted in poU during 
die spring and summer months, and plunged into a gentle 
hot-bed. 

5. Physatis Curassavica; Cnrassavian Winter CA^rr^^. 
Stem shrubby: leaves ovate, tonientose; root perennial, 
creeping* Native of Curasao in the West Indies,—Part llie 
roola of this and the seventh species in the spring: place the 
iflanls tinder a hot-bed frame, or other moderate warmlh, in 
winter; and during the months of July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember, in a warm situation in the open air. 

0* Physalis Tomentosa j Dawnif Winter Chetr^* Stem 
shrubby, tornentose; leaves elliptic, oblong, tomentosc; 
flowers lateral, aggregate.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

7* Physalts Viscosa; Chntviy Winter C/ierrjf. Leaves in 
pairs, repand, blunt, subtomentose; stem herbaceous, pani* 
cled at top; root creeping, sending up a great number of 
smooth sialka, about a foot high, dividing towards llic lop 
into sdaatl spreading branches; flowers towards the top axil- 
iaiy, on long slender peduncles, of a dirty yellow colour 
with purple bottoms. They appear in June and July, and 
are succeeded by viscous berries, of an herbaceous yellow 
colooi; inclosed in a light green sw'eljing bladder.—Native 
of America, See the fifth species* 

0* Physafts' Pennsylvanica; Pennsjfhanian Winter Cherri/. 
ovate^ auhrepand, blunt, almost leaked; flowers in 
ptrs;'itein herbaceous; root not creeping* It flowers from 
July to September* Native of North America.—Sow the 

g vfeeds'updli a warnt border at the end of March; wlicn the 
Mil) come up, tljin them where they are too close, and 
K**weeds till autumn, when they should 
w Vmiffflatited to the places where they are to remain, 
TOcli might to be in a warm situation, where tlicv will sur- 
TMthr winter in mild seasons. 

Pbyaaha Alkekengi; Common Winter Cherry^ Leaves 


in pairs, entire, acute; stem herbaceous, soiuewliat branched 
at bottom; roots perennial, and creeping to a grci^it distance* 
They shoot up many stalks in the spring, which are a foot 
high, or more; flowers axillary, on slender peduncles, white, 
appearing in July. Native of the south of Europe, Gerniiiny, 
China, Cochin*china*—The berries of this plant were known 
to the ancients; they have an acidulous and not unpleasant 
taste, fallowed by a slight bitterness, which they are said to 
derive from the investing calix. Though esteemed detergent 
and aperient, their fruit Is chiefly recommended as a diuretic 
in suppression of urine, and for removingobstruetious arising 
from gravel or mucus. From six to twelve cherries, or an 
ounce of the expressed juice, is given as a dose: there seems 
however to be no danger from a much larger quantity; for 
in some parts of Oerraany the country people eat them by 
handfuls, and in Spain and Switzerland they fiequenlly sup¬ 
ply the place of other eatable fruits. Hay says, that a gouty 
person prevented the returns of the disorder by taking eight 
of tJiese berries at each change of the moon. Instances of 
I heir good effects in dropsical and calculous complaints arc 
on record, but they are very little regarded*—This plant is 
easily propagated cither by seeds or by parting the roots; 
the latter being the most expeditious method, is generally 
practised, any time after the stalks decay, till they begin to 
shoot in the spring; it loves a shady situation, and should 
be confined, otherwise the roots will ramble to a great dis- 
tance* Its only beauty is in autumn, when the plants are 
ripe. 

10, Physaiis Peruviana; Pei^vian Winter Cherry. Pu¬ 
bescent: leaves cordate, quite entire; stem in the stove 
perennial, lofty, divaricating, very finely pubescent, and 
extremely soft, as are also the leaves; flowers solitary, pen¬ 
dulous, yellow, with five dusky spots at bottom, visible at 
both sides, and the throat hirsute* It flowers from April to 
October.—Nalive of South America. 

11* Pbysalrs Lanceolata. Leaves two together, oval-lan^ 
ceolate, somewhat entire; stem herbaceous, dichotomous; 
calix villoae. Perennial.—Grows in Lower Carolina* 

1'2. Physaiis Pliiladelphica. Leaves ovate, repand-dentate, 
glabrous; stem herbaceous, very branchy; peduncles soli¬ 
tary, much shorter than the petiole; flow'ers yellow, with 
brown stripes. Perennial*—Grows in dry places on river¬ 
sides from New England to Virginia. 

Annual. 

13. Physaiis Angulaia: Tooth-leaved Winter Cherry.^ 
Very much branched: branches angular, smooth; leaves 
ovale, toothed* This seldom rises to a foot in height; 
flowers small, on short peduncles. Native of both Indies, 
Cochin-china, and Japan.—This, like the other annual sorts, 
is propagated by seeds sown on a moderate hot-bed, and 
when the plants come up and are a little advanced, they 
should be planted on a fresh bobbed to bring them forward, 
and treated in the same way as Capsicum. When they are 
grown strong, and are hardened to bear the open air, they 
may be transplanted with balls of earth to their mots into a 
warm border, observing to shade and water them till they 
have taken root, after which they will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds. 

14. Physaiis Pubescens; Woolly Winter Cherry* Very 
much branched : leaves villose-viscid, cordate; flowers pen¬ 
dulous; fruiting calices roundish-globular, angular* This 
branches out very wide close to the ground, and the branches 
frequently lie upon it; they are apgular, and full of joints, 
dividing again into smaller branches: flowers produced on 
the side of the branches, upon short sleoder nodding pedun¬ 
cles ; they are of an herbaceous yellow colour, with dark 
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l^oftoms, and are succeeded by large swelling bladders* of a 
light green, inclosing berries as large as cotnmon cherries, 
which are yellowish when ripe. It flowers in July, and the 
berries ripen in autumn. Native of America, especially Vir¬ 
ginia ; and also of Cochin-chma.—If the seeds be permitted 
to seal ter, the plants will come np In the spring, and require 
no other care but to thin them, and keep them clean from 
weeds: or, if the seeds be sown in the spring on a common 
border, the plants will rise very well, and need no further 
care. 

15. Physalis Prostrata; Trailing Blue-Jlowered fVinter 
Cherty. Very much branched: stem procumbent, round, 
hirsuie; leaves somewhat fleshy; flowers axillary, solitary, 
or in pairs, peduncled, fragrant, fugacious, an inch iu width; 
corollas violet, with a whilisb eye, and radiating lines of a 
darker violet.—Native of Peru. 

10. Physalis Barbadeusis: Barbadoes JVinfey Cheti^y, 
Very much branclicd; leaves ovate cordate, pubescent; 
flowers pendulous: fniiting calices ovate, acuminate* angu¬ 
lar ; corolla yellow, with purple spots aud anlherre. Its 
purple anthertc, uncluramy leaves, want of hoariiiess, flower* 
ing peduncles, nodding, aud not very long* distinguish this 
from I he seventeenth species.—Native of Barbadoes. 

17. Physalis Chenopodifolia ; Gcose/ool-kat^d Winter 
C/teny. Vciy much branched: leaves smooth, ovate, acu¬ 
minate, angular, toothed ; calices even, the size of the fruit, 
globular. Tins is is sufficienilY dislhiguiihcd from the other 
species by the berries being o/ tire same size as the calls— 
Native place unknown* 

16, Physalis Minima; Small IVintiir Cherry. Very much 
branched": fruiting peduncles longer llran the villose leaf 
This IS a small spreading plant, with oblong liaiis at the axils 
of the branches.—Native of the Eatt Indies, flo\^evji^gin 
July and August* 

19. Physalis Pruinosa ; Hahy Annual Winter Cherry. 
Very imicb branched : baves villose ; peduncles strict. This 
lias the appearance of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh speciesi 
but llie anthers arc yellow, not blue. U flowers in July and 
August.—Native of America. 

20. Physalis Virginiaria. Stem herbaceous ; leaves ovate- 
Janceolate, acutely toothed; root perennial, composed of 
strong fibres* from w^hich arise or three bairy stalks nine 
or tLii inches higli, dividing into several branches. The 
flowers come out nt tl»e side of the branches, at tiie base of 
the t>etioles, which are long and slender.—Native of Vera 
Cruz. 

£1. Physalis Palula. Very much branched, patulous : 
branches angular, smooth; leaves lanceolate, piimatc-toolhed. 
This h a low annual plant; flowers small, white; fruit small, 
yellowish when ripe.—^Nativo of Vera Cruz. 

22. Physalis Villosa. Very much branched: branches 
villose; k"aves ovate, acuminate, scrrHlc-tootbed. This is an 
annual plant; flowers small, of a pale yellow colour; fruit 
round, as large as a cherry, and of a yellowish green when 
rijie.-—Native of Vera Cruz. 

23. Pljypalis Cordalu. Stem erect, branched; leaves ovale, 
serrate, Icotlicd ; petioles aud peduncles very long. This Is 
an annual plint, nearly Iwo feel. high. The leaves change 
to a purplish colour in the autumn ; flowers small and white: 
berries almost as large as Heart Cherries, aqcl of that sltapc, 
yellowish green, with some purple stripes. —Native of Vera 
Cruz. 

24. PJiysalis Maxima. Stem erect* branched ; leaves ovate- 

Jaiiceolaic* viscid; fruit very large, iifart^shaped. Annual: 
flowers small, pate yellow; fruit pale yellow when ripe*—j 
Native of Vera Cruz* I 


j 25. Physalis Peruviana* This w the taine 
Physaloides ; which see* 

29. Physalis Obscura, Leaves as if cord»te-«iiborbicii- 
late, acuminate, unequally dentated; stem herbaceous^ dm- 
ricate, very branchy; branches angulated; flowers jrellow, 
with brown spots and bluish anthers*— Grows in the sandy 
fields of Lower Carolina. 

Physic Nut, See Jatropa* 

Physiology of Plants .—In addition to what baa been aud 
upon this iniercsthig subject in the lotroductLontotbu Woth, 
we have tlie pleasure here to subjoin^ for the aatialaotioii of 
our iulelligent readers, the entirely new system of Vogetible 
Physiology, lately translated from the Cermao of the cele¬ 
brated Willdenow.—** Besides the division inta the Ibm 
kingdoms ot nature, natural bodies may be conveniently 
arranged into two great classes, viz. organic and morgentic 
bodies. Inorganic bodies are those which are composed 
of hetcrogerkeOus particles, chemically or mechanically oom- 
biuecl, und which, even when somewhat regular in tiieiT 
figure* nre formed by external apposition. Or^ontc bodies; 
on the contrary, are those which are regularly eompoved of 
many difiereiitly formed organs, which, in the natural and 
healthy state, have the same structure with all the indivj- 
duals of the same species. They grow larger in outward 
appearance by the action of an internal power, have a cir¬ 
culation of juices, and propagate their kind, so that thf^ 
are continually reappearing in the same form that has been 
once prescribed to them. Under organic bodiea are ooau 
prclieuded auituals and plants. The formation of organic 
bodies depends upon the diversity of matter and form? In 
every investigaffon, these are the last points which occur to 
us, until we resolve them into their first principles* Vital 
power or irritability is a properly of organized bodies^ which 
is connccred with ilieir composition and form; but we are 
still uaiible precisely to determine, whether it la merely the 
result of form and composition, or whether it constitutes an 
independent power: experience, at least, in the vegetable 
world, seems to favour tlie former supposition. The el^ 
ments, and the matter compounded from them, act upon 
organized bodies, and aflbrd a stimulus, by which activity 
or excitation is produced. By llie increase and continuani^ 
of the stimulus, the irritability diminishes, and at last alto¬ 
gether subsides. Thus the same stimulus, that roused the 
irritable principle to action, promotes the decay of the orga¬ 
nized body: consequently life is an exertion of vital power, 
by whicli a supply and combi nation of the matter belonging 
to the composition of the organized body, is constantly pin- 
duced. By life, organized bodies are formed, incr^s^, 
and supported, and by it the parts w hicb have been injured 
by accident are restored* The faculty of as^imulatioD, of 
(he power of locomotion, and of reproduction, are therefore 
only consecjuejices of life; Just as elasticity and contractility 
are properties of matter alone. Combinaiions of matter in 
organized bodies, in consequence of the irritable principle 
are regulated by other laws than those of chemicat affinity | 
and when the vital power ceases, they are destroyed; t/e! 
wlieii the vital power ceases, the maitcr, of which organic 
bodies are composed, is combined according to the laws to 
which inorganic bodies are subject, Ebsiicity, which is 
peculiar to the matter of organized bodies, appearj both in 
the living and decayed state of vegetables. It is perceptible 
in the ligneous fibre, in resins, and other parts aud produc¬ 
tions of plauU. Contractility, is chiefly peculiar to wood* 
In economical use* the expansion and contraction of wood 
are very troublesome properties, which can be destroyed only 
by a particular mode of treatment. The dry stalks of Anasti^ 
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tiGt Bierockunti^, commonly called the Rose of Jericho, the 
Aced-Tcmls of the genus Mescmbryatithemuni, many species 
of which are known to gardeners by the name of tlie Catidimi 
Flower, the dry caltx of Carlina vulgaris^ aie in this respect 
the ume as wood. They expand in wet weather, and con -1 
tract when dry. The same observation applies to Liver¬ 
worts and Mosses, which during suminer ap)»ear to be 
withered, but in cool moist weather, and in autumn, again 
begin to grow gnd expand, The contraetdity of Jigneous 
fibres fits them for being Hygrometers, Formerly it was 
thought that plants could grow in breadili, only by the 
texpansion of tlie interstices between the dbres of the wood 
when moisture pervades them, Mr. De Luc, however, has 
shown, that the fibres themselves may be eloi)gait<l, though 
in a small degree, and may again contract. Atid lie lias 
made the singular remark, that box-wood conh^cts its fibres 
longitudinally when moist, but elongules them in a dry 
atmosphere. It however undergoes the cimuges in breadih 
in the same manner as other wood. He ejiainined a great 
number of dificrent sorts of wood ; but not one showed the 
pheDomehon of box-wood. That vegetables as orgdiiizetf 
bodies are possessed also of vital powers, admits of nit doubt, 
as is eufficieiUly demoustrated by tlieir growth, formation, 
and decay. On a few difiVreiil parts only, the ope nil ion of 
the applied slimutiis becomes visible. The leaves of Alimova 
pudica, senstlivat casia, of Oxalis sensifivat Diona^a 
pula, and other plants which grow only wiihiu llie tropics 
and under the equator, couliact when touched. Lcs» con^ 
spicuous, but easily demonstrable, is the contractilily iti the 
indigenous species of Smi^dew, Droscia roturuiifolia and 
iongi/ofia. The filaments of Urtiea, Parirtana, iki bcfi^, and 
Olliers, show great irriinbilily, and likc ui^e the piculs of some 
plants, especially the stigma of Marlynia. According to fsoiiie 
expetiments, light acts as a particular ^tfuiulus ufmii plants. 
Vegetables appear to be little susceptible of 1 be power of 
Gatvanisnii The result of llic c\f>crimcnts hitherto niadoj 
is so very dubious ibat we cantiot venture to advance any 
opinion upon this subject. Electricity acts power!uMy iijioii 
plants as well as upon animals, and the efiVcls wJiich it piodn^ 
ces in both are exactly tije same: viz. Electricity, In n laiutly 
applied, 15 beneficial to their groutfi, but beconrca Intrtfid 
to them wlien exerted with any degree of violence. A an 
Marum destroyed plan I a by violent electric shocks, and I 
myself made a aimllHr experiment on the Dioscra rotu^nfi’ 
foiia^ I'his plant Remained quite tiuinjuu'cl in the electrical 
bath, but when 1 began to extract stiatLs from Its loaves, it 
soon withered aw^ay. The [H>wer of repjoducljon, vliich is 
one of the CQUseqiitnces of life, is conimon to aniiiials and 
phnls. It is less peiccidthlc in plauis tliuu in uiiimaU and 
worms. Slight wounds iji the cortex heal very cuJiilyr and 
Dubaiuel, after he had, with the greatest tare, complelely 
rcnioved the bark of a tree, obsejveJ it again beginning to 
appear. Wiijj regard to plants of many stamina, it Ijas been 
alleged by some, that, innrkcdiauly after tlic removal of the 
stamina, similar Ladies, though void of pollen, are repro¬ 
duced. Bui this is not properly reproduction, because the 
parts thus procreated are JioL of tlie same structure as for¬ 
merly. The leaf of a )>lan1, which has bccijat all niiililatcd, 
will never be renewed, neither will the leaves of flowers., 
which have been iinjured, either in a pei tect or imperfect 
slaUit ever be fully reproduced. If we divest a willow', or 
any other tree, of ils branches, and the tree piodiice new 
oneSp we cannot look upon ibis as a reprucluction, because 
the tree is a compound plant, and every branch, or jiUlicr 
«yery bud, can be considered only us a jjaUicnlar planL 
TLus^^tbenj the growth of the piuucd branches is u produc¬ 


tion, but not a reproduction, for in the greater part of leaf- 
bearing wood, the whole surface is capable of producing 
buds and branches. Fliilosophers have conslanily endea* 
voured to discover rescuiblauces between anitimis and plants. 
Aristotle called ve get aides reversed aiiijnals. Liimeus pur¬ 
sued this idea still farther; but hfs lively iuiaginaiion carried 
him too far, when lie denominated heat, the livart, and 
earth, the stomach of plants, and even wheri lie, with mure 
justice, compared tike leaves of plants to the luii^^s of animals. 
Comparisons of this kind niu^i always fail, as aninivils and 
plants rtitVer very materially in the form of the ojgyjis of 
which they arc composed. 

But tire most successful on ihi^ tkcad was the iinmoilal 
Bonnet, who, in a wry ingenious manner, has compared the 
embryo, the nonri^hnicnt, and the gentraJivc organs 
of animals, (o those of vegetables. Tlris likeness, which plii- 
losophers observed belwcen aniinab and |>Uiut9, chiefly con¬ 
sisted in properties, which organized bodies possess without 
respect to their structure. Ir is, ihereidre, certainly worMi 
while, (o consider mote accurately, in svhat lespccts plaijt 5 
difler from ajiimaU. Animals take food by a certain aperture, 
and have a jmrlicular canal by which they [uofiel tlieir excie- 
mentitious tnatler. Plants, on tlic other hand, lake in nou¬ 
rishment with Ilieir wliole surface, and except tianspiration, 
wliich tiiey po.ssess in common wtlli animals, have no pecu¬ 
liar canal to expel tlieir excrements, unless we consider the 
drops wliich aie found on the roots of some luxuriant plants 
as a proof of the contrarvi riaiits have a structure iiltugc* 
(]»er dirt'ercnl from that of animals. I'hey consist of vari¬ 
ously combined vessels, whicli aie surrounded by a cellular 
meniLraue. 'i'he existence of muscles in plants has not yet 
been cleaHy evijieed, nor have nerves hitherlo been per¬ 
ceived in them. The wood, v\hicli some have compared lo 
hones, Inis ccrUiinly *u>l the least tesejublancc lo them. 
Flants c<msist ut' a cuticle, which appears in woody plants 
he cotiveiled into the outer baik. It covers the inner 
l>aik, wliich is solely composed of vessels. This is fulJowed 
by the soft womi, as it is talkd. The wood is inclosed by 
(Ite IfKt, and suirovinds the pith. 'JJic inner bark, aJbnumtn, 
and wood, are one and I lie same substance at dificrent 
periods of growth. The imnr bark is converted into albur¬ 
num, and tins into wood« i hey are ail three compressed 
vessels, which are more oi less haul, or still sofl^ 'J'he pith 
almost entirely disappears in very Itiick large trunks, by t)ic 
incI casing ^olidily of the wood, and only in a few^ plants 
remciiiis uiiifornily IhroLighuiil all parts ul llic trnidv. \\q 
find t! in herbaceous plants, but most aquatic plants want 
it eiiliu'ly. sinus of herlMceuus ])!auls have neither 

albnrtuiui nor wood. The ejudermis, wliiclk rarely in them 
is cotnorted inlu bark, incloses a ring of vessels, concsjroiKl- 
ing with xvhat in woody plants is callt-d the inner bark. 
Innncdialely bcneatli tills we have a mure or less dense cel¬ 
lular membrane, which is often very succulent; and next fo 
it, a fleshy svtbstance. This incloses the firth, wliicb in fact 
is a cellular texture of a diflcrcnl nature, at tiiucs <liy 
or juicy, at other times cousistiug of close and narrow 
cells. 

‘‘Animals, witii the cxceplion of some of the vermes, are 
simple beings, but most phiuls nut so; for only some annuals 
and Fcilms arc s[mj>lc planls, the rest are cll of a compound 
shucuire. If we pul tin? cds of an annual plant in the 
ground, plaiiU grow froiu it, which soon (lower, produce 
seeds, and !hen tlie. 'I’he buds of Irees and shrubs arc to 
he considered as aniuml pluuts, for as soon as Ihey iiave 
hlossomed and shed thcii' seeds, Ihey entirely decay. 7 "Jlo 
trunks of trees and shrubs, us well as the roots of pcrcmiud 
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plants^ buve a great many btids, vrhtch are all of the same 
nature, and may be considered as repositories of many other 
annual plants. They are, therefore^ not simple, but, like I he 
polypes in the animal kingdom, compound bodies. Below 
the bark in these plants, there are, according to the speciesp 
ibe rudiments of a number of buds, which, by due supply of 
sap, may be finally involved. New-formed branches of 
cUj^peJ n illows, are therefore not to be considered as repro¬ 
duced parts, \Ve leam from chemical analysis, that the con¬ 
stituent parts of vegetables arc very different from those of 
animals. Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are the simple 
substances of wJilch plants are principally composed* Azote 
IS perceptible in all the parts of animals, excepting in the 
fal. It is found in few plants, and that only in particular 
parts* Carbon is the chief conslttucnt of vegetables. It is ! 
from this that plants in dry distillation emit so great a quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, and leave behind them many pieces of 
coal. Sulphur and phosphorus, both of which abound in 
animals, are but rarely observed in the vegetable world. 
Sulphur becomes perceptible in the roots of the Rutnex 
Patienlia, after they have been rubbed and immersed in 
water. Sulphur and phosphorus are both visible in plants 
of the fifteenth class, (Tctradynamia) which also contain 
azole. They are found also in the seeds of the different 
species of grain. The seeds of Sinapis atbttp and Triticum 
fesftvum, when distilled, emit phosphorus; and the ashes of 
all plants of the Tetradynamia class contain phosphate of 
Jime. Potash, or vegetable alkali, exists in almost all plants, 
though in very small proportions. The Filices, the Erigeron 
Canadente^ the fruits of the Syrtnga imJgaris and ^sculus 
Uippocastanum^ are alone particularly supplied with it 
It U found most frequently in combination with vegetable 
acids* Soda is peculiar to marine plants* Lime is a resi¬ 
duum found in the ashes of plants, aud was formerly com¬ 
bined with vegetable acids. It is most plentiful in the Chara 
tovientosa, a pound of which yidds six ounces of carbonate 
of lime. In the Fungi, at least in the Peziza and By$stis, 
not a particle of lime can be discovered. Alumina, silica, 
and niagnesta, are not nearly so general. The first occurs 
very seldom. Silica exists in the ashes of most vegetables, 
but is found chiefly iu the Grasses. In the Bambusa drurr- 
dinaceat it produces a peculiar concretion. It also forms 
a coDSiituent part of the fibres of planU. It appears to 
exist iu the wood of the Alnus glutinosa and Bctula alba, as 
the wood when turned upon the lathe frequently appears to 
glitter. Magnesia is much less frequent than lime* Some 
plants, however, possess it in as great a degree. Thus, the 
Salsoia Soda has iu one pound nearly five drachms of pure 
magnesia. Bary tes is alleged by some to exist in the Grasses. 
Iron, but still more frequently manganese, is perceptible in 
the aslies of almost every plant. The following sabs, com¬ 
pounded from neutrals, are the most abundant in the vege¬ 
table kingdom* Sulphate and muriate of potash, sulphate 
of lime, sulphate of soda is not common* It is found iu 
the Tamarix galHca, Muriate of soda exists in several 
marine plants, and is found in a crystallized form on the 
leaves of a South American plant* Nitrate of potash is seen 
in the Borrago t^cinaiis, Helianthns annuttSt Mesembryan- 
t be mum crjfstaiiinum and eduU^ Achillea millefolium, Fuma- 
m officinalis, Sonchus oruenm, &c, Sic. Nitrate of Mag¬ 
nesia, in Zea 

** From the chemtcal principles nowpemised, various sub¬ 
stances are formed, according to the diversity of proportion, 
and the particular kind of combinalion. These are called 
the more immediate constituents of vegetables. The follow¬ 
ing are all that have hitherto been discovered: 1. Mucilage, 


a tasteless friable substance, destitute of Mtf HAtilhk 

m cold or warm water, to which it comnaiffcatea a 
U is found rn almost all plants, ahd in Mime fiMml tfm vtlMH. 
tuent part; for example, in the roots of the Allbtta 
in the stalks of the Astragalus cr^fcnt and guikm^fiTf Itt IM 
leaves of the Malva rotundifoUa, in the se^S of the P tfttt 
C^donia nnd Plantago Ct^nops, in the fiowcm of ifce rtjt- 
bascuni Thapeus, It exudes from the bark of W il itf 

trees like gum; for example. Mimosa nitoUcSt PrAAtia 
tica and avitiTn. 2. Sugar possesses a peculiarly aweet tlkM^ 
dissolves in cold or warm water, and in spirit of irioc. Itb 
found in a great many plants, bat seldom pur«^ fil 
generally combined with mncilegCj extractive ftnid«> nt 
neutrals which have an excess of ooid, tieatml sAlt^ PMM 
sugar is cblalued from Sacebarum ifficinarum, ACier 
rmnm aud daspearpttm. A mixlnre of honey tftid nuiuta 
differ very little from sugar. 3* Vegetable acids cOQsilt of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and their diversity origiAiles 
in the variable proportion of these constituents. WAmne at 
present acquainted with six kinds of vegetable flctds, naimAy: 
]* Tartaric acid, is found as supertartrate of potash in tm 
fruits of the Vitis vini/era, Tamarindns indica, BerbClft 
vulgaris, and Rhus ipphinum, in the herb Melisaa 
nalis, and Centaurea benedicta, in the roots of th« Onnlrilt 
&c.: Ti* Oxalic acid, which, like the former, is frequently 
combined with potash, occurs as superoxalate of potash & 
different species of the Oxalis and Rumex. It is Rritiid pe^ 
fectly neutralized in a great many barks and roots, and to tbb 
state is particularly plentiful in Rhubarb: iir. Citricaffid> 
is discovered combined with a little m^ncilage, in the^il* 
of Citrus medica, Vacclnitim Oxpcoccus, Vitis ideea, and 
Prunus Padrn^ It is found almost equally mixed with mnei* 
lage and malic acid, in Ribes Orcssularia, Kubus licBmtf 
Ribes rubrutn, Vaccinium Afprtillfts, Pyrus Aria, Pranns 
Ctrasus, Fragaria wjra, : iv. Malic acid, differs horn 
the preceding in this respect, that it never appears in a 
crystallized form. It is found as pure acid, and ffever CQiA- 
blned with potash. It is contained almost pure, at least 
combined ouly with sugar and mucilage, in sour apples, tn 
the fruits of the Sambuctis nigra. Primus Sorbus 

aucuparia, and Prunus d&mestica. The juice of several 
species of Sedum, Sempervivuni, Crassula, and Mesembry* 
anthenium, contains a great quautity of supermalate of lime; 

V. Benzoic acid, may be sublimed without being destroyed. 
It is discovered in the resin of the Styrax Bemoin, iti the 
balsam of the Myroxylon pentiforum, and Toluifera 
mum, and the last of all in the fruit of the Vanilla 

VI. Gallic acid, possesses the property precipitating iron 
black, and is found combined with tannin in all plants of 
an astringent taste. 4. Starch does not combine with cold 
water, but, combines with boiling water, and formh a well- 
known paste* It is a constituent of the different species cf 
corn, of bulbous roots, and others; such as. Orchis, Anim# 
Jalropba Manihot, Solanum tuberosum, Bryonia alba and 
dioica, Poeouia officinalis, &c. The pulp of some Palma la 
pure starch; for example, the well-known sago of Carota 
urenSi^ It is found in the seeds of some plants, aa in facu^ 
lu$ Hippocrastonum, Amygdalus coniiTiunis, Lichen ttibiidf' 
cus, rangiferinus, &c* and in many Liverworts, 5. Gluten 
seldom occurs in the vegetable kingdom. It does not dis¬ 
solve in water of any temperature. Before being dried itii 
very viscous, tenacious, and elastic; when dried, it resembles 
horn, and burns with precisely the same smetL Upon the 
whole, as it contains azote, it approaches nearer to animal 
substances. It is separated from the flour of wheat W wt&b- 
ing in cold water. It is found also in the jjitccs of Beech 
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and bud in the woody fibres of several plants. 

Albbtiiett dissolves only in cold water* It is hardened by 
boviiD^ Mter, and» wlien distilled, sets loose volatile alka- 
Sme Mlt« ^ It IB found in the forinaceous seeds of several 
fhmls,'in"those of the Tetradynamta class, in the juice of 
mite <l4bbage, in the root of Scilla maritmet 7. The 
Oti^etivc principle, when separated from other constituents 
'irith which it is combined in the plants, is a solid bitter 
rifki^h^tasted substance, which may be dissolved at any tern- 
parttltite in Water or spirit of wine* It discovers itself chiefly 
by its great afllinity for oxygen, which it rapidly absorbs, 
thus becortiihg insoloble in water. It is fennd in almost 
,ni*rj plant without exception, never pure, but couibined 
with flaaoitflge, sugar, resin, acids, S^c. In modern 
titties only ft tea Wd properly distinguished. Formerly il 
was confeunded with vegetable mucilage, or, wlieii by being 
combined with oxyg^ it had become insoluble in water, it 
was consideired as resin. The name. Soapy Matter, which 
is sonotimes given to this substance, is improper, and often 
leads to very erroneous ideas, S* 'Jrannin is a solid friable 
Inowii snbstance of a very astringent taste, and has some 
ntemhlmnce to the extractive priuciplp, but differs in this, 
teipeet, that it transforms animal jelly into a viscid substance 
insolnbie in water and proof against corruptiou. On this is 
founded a property which plants, containing this matter, 
poiseas of converting the gelatinous skin of animals into ia$o^ 
inble leather. Tannin also precipitates in various colours 
the metals which have been dissolved in acids* It preci 
pitates iron black, by which means common ink is obtEtbed. 
It it always found combined with gallic acid in the barks of 
many trees, in many kinds of wood and roots, in the leaves of 
some plants, and iu the excrescences occasioned by insects. 
It abounds chiefly in Qnetcus /^ofrurand pedunculata^ RIjus 
ipphtnumt in the bark of Salix, Alnus, Fraxinus, and Cin* 
cbona, in the nut-sbcll of the Juglans regia^ in the roots of 
Tomentilla, Potentilla, Fragraria, Polygonum Bistorta, Ac. 
&c. 9. Fixed oil is an idflamnriable tasteless fluid without | 
smell, and is not soluble either in water or spirit of wine. 
CoffiMned with caustic alkaliue salt, it becomes soap wliicli 
b solablc in water: it b destroyed by the heat of boiling 
water. It consists principally of hydrogen and carbon, and 
IS found almost exclusively in the seeds and fruits of vege¬ 
tables; for example, Amygdalus Liitum vsitatU- 

limtfm, &c. Ac, Cyperus escukntus is the only plant 
hitherto discovered, the root of which yields fixe<l oil. 
10, Wax is a vegetable oil condensed by oxygen, and is I 
discovered in the fruits of Laurus nobiii^t Myrica cenfera, \ 
Tomex tebiferst and in the pollen of almost all plants. It is | 
from this that bees prepare their Wax. II. Resin u a brittle | 
solid substance, which, though insoluble in water, may be 
dissolved in oil and spirit of wine. It is melted with slight I 
beat, and bums with the application of flame. It is found 
in a great many plants, as in the Pinus, Juniperus, Ac,; 
combined with real volatile oil, it is called Babam. Some 
allege that the name Balsam should be given only to such 
resitia as contain benzoic acid. 12. Caoutchouc is a very ' 
elaartic Bubstance, not unlike leather, and is soluble only in 
ether. It proceeds like milky juice from llie trees in the 
torrid zone; for example, Supbonia CaAw^ru, Commiphora 
MtidugiucaHensitf &c. It is found in the berries of Viscuni 
It is probably a constituent of several gum-resins. 
13, QiiiD''resiQ 3 , mucus-resins, are to be considered not as 
iliert mixtures of mucus or gum and resin, but as possessing 
a oonipound nature, and as properly forming the nmre imme¬ 
diate oonstitaents of vegetables. They flow hke milk from 
jeveral plants. Some approach to the nature of oxidized 


extractive. They also contain reain, sugar, mucus, caout¬ 
chouc, and volatile oil. Several species of gum used by 
apothecaries belong to this class; for example, Assafoetida, 
Sagapffiuum Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Ac. Ac. 14. Volatile 
oil is an inflammable volatile liquid which wholly dissolves in 
spirit of wine, and partially in water. It has a remarkable 
taste and smell, and may be distilled over without being 
destroyed. It is found in a great number of plants, and 
may be contained in all their parts, roots, wood, rinds, leaves, 
flowers, fruits, principally, however, in the pulp of fruits. 
Although volatile, oils all agree with one another in their 
essential qualities, they differ considerably in regard to colour, 
smell, taste, consistence, and weight* In progress of time 
they condense, and asstime the appearance of resins, by being 
combined wiih oxygen* 15. Camphor is a solid white- 
coloured substance, friablcj and very inflammable. It has a 
peculiar amell and taste, and is extremely volatile* It exists 
chiefly iu all tlte parts of the Laurus Camphoraf as also in 
many species of Laurus Cinnamonunit Some volatile 
oils also contain it; for example, those of Lavandula Spica^ 
Origanum Majoraita, Salvia Ac* 16. The bitfer 

principle is found in those plants which in a fresh condition 
burn the mouth and blister the skin, but which lose this 
property when dried; for example, Scilla Arunk 

maculalutnt HeUeborus Chelidonum majus. Digitalis 

purpurcuy most of the species of Ranuncuhia, Ac. Ac* ft U 
sometimes combined with volatile oils; for example, Coch- 
learia armoracia^ officinaiis^ Siuapis alba, Ac. 17. 

The narcotic principle is considered as the original cause of 
the bad effects which the fruit of several plants produces on 
the braiiij in diminishing the powder of sensation and motion^ 
and, wdien taken in large doses, by inducing sleep, and in the 
end occasioning vertigo, stupefaction, and even death. To 
this description belong Papaver ^omni/erum, Hyoscyatnus 
niger. Datura Slramonitim, Prunus Lavroc€7'aaus, Atropa 
Briladonna, Ac. 18, Fibrin must necessarily be considered 
as a proper constituent of vegetables, as its chemical process 
in plants is different from what it is in all other bodies* It 
is quite insoluble, has neither taste ncir smell, and, beside the 
thiee necessary elements, also contains azote, 

‘"As the life of auimals depends on external w^armth, so 
likewise plants need a certain degree of it* Plants of warm 
countries require more of it tlian those which belong to cold 
ones. These are facts which need no further demonstration. 
Rut whether plants, like animals, have a fixed and peculiar 
degree of heat, is a question which must now be answered. 
We find that trees or shrubs, in cold climates, if they grow 
wild, endure the greatest cold without harm, As soon as the 
warmth of spring commences, they evolve their buds, and 
apparently suffer no bad eflects from the cold, though their 
stem and branches are full of moisture. If in a strong frost 
we put vessels with water close to such a tree, we shall find 
tliat the water is converted into ice, but that the tree retains 
its sap uiifrozeji, and lemains quite unhurt* The case is 
different in plants of warm and hot regions* The sap of these 
plants congeals at the least degree of cold, and the plants 
decay* Thus there appears a remarkable difference between 
tlie plants of cold and those of hot climates. As long as 
plants live and possess sufficient vital power to resist cold, 
their sap will not congeal* But after ihe buds have been 
forced out by the warm weather of spring, they will, when 
exposed to cold evenings, be observed to congeal. We find^ 
likewise, that dead or diseased branches are more liable to 
be frost-bitten than living and sound ones, and that branches^ 
by their sap being congealed, are destroyed* The birch and 
some other plauts, it is well known, ottea have tbeir roots 
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covered with wiiliout suRertng tlie least injury. In llic 
northern hemis)>hcre of our globe there are many and exten* 
sire tracts of Pine-trees, whicfi resist with their evergreen 
brandies the most severe winter cold* From these observa- 
lions it follows, that each plant, according to ifs species, 
possesses a peculiar degree of w^irinMi^ which defends it 
against the inclemency^ of the weather. But this heat iu 
-vegetables is not of such a nalure as to enable ns 1o judge of 
its peculiar degree by our senses. We know lltat every anin^al 
Las a certain degree of lieiit, Wc hiid a frog or liifard cold, 
although nature has given them a ccrlain degree of heat. Tlie 
temperature of plants is such as to enable them to resist both 
heal and cold. If, in a liot ^miitner day, we touch some 
ground which is much exposed to the rays of the suO, and 
immediately after put our hand on green grass, e(|Lially ex¬ 
posed to them, we shall find the ground much liotter than 
the grass* Fruits, though inncJi iu the sun, will be cool, 
whereas a glass fuH of water will be quite warm in a much 
shorter time, Sonnerat discovered iu the island of Lucou a 
fivulct, the water of wluch was so Jiot, that a thermometer 
immersed iii it rose to ruhrenheiL Sw'allows w'hcn ily- 
iug seven feet liigli over it, dropped dawn motionless. Not- 
withstanding this lieat, he observed <ni its hunks Two species 
of Aspalatluis and tlie Vilex Ag^nus loshm^ which with tlieir 
roots swept ihe water. Iu the island of Tanna, Messrs. For¬ 
sters found Ihe gLound near a volcano as hot as 210^ Fahren¬ 
heit, at^d at llie same time covered with dowersi Hence it 
mtuvally follows, that plants, like mumals, liave a peculiar 
lemperaiute, according to their native countries, whicli they 
canJiot exceed without injury* The experiments of Mr, 

Hunter and Sefmepf stiew us the same tiling. The hra put 
a Scotch fir, tlirce years old, in a freeiciug mixturo of between 
15 and n* Falireuhcit. Tjie youngest shoot fro^c; tlie fir 
wa^ again planted, the young shoot remained! fiaccid, bul the 
first and second were fresh* Of young plants of oats, wlitcii 
bad only lince leaves, one leaf was exposed to arrihcUl cold 
11122^ and was iusUinlJy LozeJi, The root was put into the 
saiuecoUl mixture, bat jcmaincd uninjured. He lUen planted 
i1, and all its parts grew, except llic leaf, which had liccn 
frozen. Tile s'lime expei'iiuetil he repealefl in a young bean; 
U leaf of it was frozen in an ai tincial freezing Jiiixlnic, and 
nnother fresh leaf was bent in the middle ujion itself, pul into 
a leaden vessel, ami along willi it liie frozen leat^ whieJi had 
been previously thitwc<l. He ufierxvards put ihe vessel into 
a freezing mixture. I’lie surface of the fresh leaf froze as 
far as it came in contact with the vessel between 15 and I'T*, 
llie alinosjduTe bring at I'lic frozen leaf froze imich 

bouiicr, Tliese exjicriiiienJs were repealed, and attended 
willi the saline result. The juiee\nf spinnage and cablnige, 
when squeezed out, congealed at and thawed again ba- 
tween and iJO*, 'FhiiJ juice was frozen in a leaden vessel 
and IhtJJ put into anotfaer, w ith a cold inixiure at The 

leaves of u growijjg lir-slinot, and n bean-leaf, w'ere put upon 
the frozen ]h[uid, wlneli in that place ilia wed In a very few 
cniiiutc:?* 'F.je leaves Ijad the ^ainc ojfecl when removed to 
other frozen sjjoi^* 

'*Thv aiutoniioal iavcatigalioii of vegetables explains (he 
natmo of iheiv internal pans, 'J lie following organs have 
been di^^covered iu tlieuj; air vessels, adducent vessels, redu- 
cent vcssds, lymphatic vcssiis, cellular texture, vegelable 
fibre, and glands. jWtrts arc visible only through mag¬ 

nifying glasses, eitlicr by rTubjccliiig tlicni to inaceratjun, or 
by putting them in uevdy cut pieces under a microscope. 
Seme of them, pailicuhirly the adducent vessels, may be 
filled with u slrong coloured liquid, by wliicli means they arc 
so much tlic more easily objcrved* Thisj however, Is the 


♦ .' * * • ■. 
case only with a few. Tlie injection of veMU with «^Of4jMired 
liquid Ja accomplished by putting the ataljc of a pipiit JifiKfA 
decoclion of brasil w ood, and placing it in 
nature* Injecliana of this kind do not qucceed wifH alfiifattti^ 
hut are particularly suitable to the ImpstieD* 

The atr v*;siels, are tiiin, hollow, corrugated rei9e|a][/iiA«lfe 
iviiliin, and running perpendicularly ibrongb 
They are conductors of air, and never change their Jmwiftt 
Init unlfoL-mly reoiain open even in the hi^rd^C w6od, 
iliey are connected tvilli the porea of the epidermis^ Jm not 
yet been discovered by any observations. The 
vessels, are situated close to the air vessels^ and htre a-donlih- 
direction* They cilJier proceed iji a straight line 
air vessels, or they twine around them in wide or 
interstices, but I hey are often involved Jtt apiraf. .windBflgat,^ 
close that no interstice can be perceived. When tbey^hifh 
this twisted appearauce, tliey are called spiral veasej^- Id 
plants we discover twisted vessels of greater or leu extefet^ 
as well as those which run straight out in linei. There *iie 
also vegetables in which tiiey are never twisted, but unifenily 
proceed in straight lines; lor exam pJe^Sagkt aria 
and all tlie Filices. It is a singular circumatance^ that io tht- 
Filices, bundles of these last mentioned vessels-are surrouDd^ 
ed witli u peculiar sort of niembrane which is quite abstiaeldl 
from Ihe cellular texture, a section of which sliowa it to btf 
mare or less circular, luuated, or of a difiVrent form. Theta 
vessels are juucli more delicate than ajr vessels id their difr- 
meter, and even do not retain the same figure* They vujblj 
grow larger, become rough, and when beginning to tordm 
have their interior covered with contiguous fibras; Id tht 
end Utcy are almost completely obstruct^* i^dWrail tMHial#, 
descend between the cellidar texture, and are variously accii* 
naihitvd. Soinetimus they take a horizontal directioo* Hcd- 
wig supposes tJuiu to he intended for tlie purpose of tniu- 
pirntion. Tliey are mure delicate than the adducent vetieli. 

resseis, are found upon the epidermiSp They are' 
extrenudy cklicate, run singly, and are reticularly uifited. 
The circle or quadrate wliich is described on these vesiela^ 
Im usually ijt its centre aaa^rerFure, which, however, Iku do- 
comicxion wil h 1 he vessels. The ret icular furiD varies greatly 
in vegelabips* It is constantly found in every species, and 
a few^ \i subject to some alterations* Thus, for example, ia- 
I the Li limn r/taicedottictim, these vesseh run m an undulating 
ujaunt^r, uiul describe very irregular oblong figures or evea 
r horn hi; iu the AI limn Crpu they do not iiudaUle, but pro¬ 
ceed in an oblique direction parallel to one another by sh^ 
continuations of tfie sides; in the Dianthiis Caryopktfiin*^ 
they describe paralielogiains tvhfth terminateprettv regularly* 
TIjIs rclicuhir texture covers all the parts of plants, only llic^ 
apertures which it snrroimdsare not always obvious, Oiithr 
root, on the sarfiicc (d the leaves, on the'nWrior aide ofthr 
valves of Uie caliit, espccUdly when they are coloured, on ihe 
iulcrior of llic petals, on the iiceiarta, iu stamina and pistilt,* 
no pores can bcMliscovcred, mid only the cicatrice has tliem> 
sometimes* Tiial this kind of net on the corlex of vegctables- 
h not occasianeil !jy ilio pressure of liic cellular texture, bpt 
consists of it'id vessels, ujipears to be beyond all doubt. Ttifr 
celiuiar texture, is a very ficlieate membrane, divided into- 
un infinite number uf variausly Ibrtned small spaces^ which 
are closely connected with one aiiolher, Jt ftlirrounds the 
vessels, mid occupies the imerrial as well us tbe external 
inlersfices, covers hoih surfaces of leaves, and 1 $ most plenti¬ 
ful in tbe juicy )>lanls and fruits. The pith of vegetables ii- 
a mare dense cellular texture, distinguishwl by its brighi 
white colour, by ils finer and more compressed cells, aud bv 
its spungy apj^eamucu* The juices conveyed in tbe celltilw 
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Ittlturo acooMiug to th« different species, Tliey are, 
AewmaSf in many apecles of &c ,; Gummy, jd fruit-trees 
and aoine fpeeiea of Mimosa ; Lymphatic, in almost all plants. 

. Tbecolcoiar of the juices found in the cellular texture, is also 
'Very.midti^ioaa. The sap likewise varies in colour: It b 
Whife^ ib Euphorbia, Fapaver, Leontodon, Piuus, &c ; Ye]< 
Jow» ui Chelidoaium; Red, in lluniex Sirnguin^itSf Dracaena , 
^aeOt Pterocarpus santa/inust and Calamus Holang; Blue, 
io the root of PimpiDella ni^ru; Green, in some UmbelJatae; 

' Colourless, ia most plants. Tbeyutrfr in fruits are known to 
be of all colours. Rafn discovered a great analogy between 
the sap of plants and the blood of aniniab. He detected,! 
with a microscope magnifying 13& times, in tlie lymph of £u -1 
' phorbia pnhistrtr, round globules, like those in blood, swlm- 
luing iu a fluid somewhat more clear, but not so clear as 
water. Fontana observed the same in the sap of the Rhus 
tomcod^ndren, Rafn, however, found in the Euphorbia, 
besides the globules, prisms, which appear in Euphorbia prp- 
luit Aeticscofia, ^tsula, cypartssfas, and laiAyris, though 
somewhat different. In no plant but the Euphorbia and 
Hura cr^itant could he detect the prisms. One drop of 
lymph of Euphorbia Canarimtis, Caput Medusa, Cbara nerii- 
folia, had one or two prisms at most. Alcohol congealed the 
jnioe of the Euphorbia, and formed a great deal of fibrous 
matter. Vitriol also converted it into fibres, which however 
were not so thick. The sap of Chelidonlum consisted of no¬ 
thing but closely cohering globules. In I he colourless vege-^ 
table juices, even iu them which are seemingly moist, the ! 
same globules appeared, A proof that I be sap of some vege¬ 
tables, for instance, the Potentilla ansentta, is not, as Pienk 
supposes, merely impure or unhuislied waler. Rafn found 
■in those plants which have much cellular texture, e, g. tJie 
Musa paradtsiaca, Strelitzia Itsgina, the globules smaller 
and less frequent than in the species of Euphorbia. The 
apertures which are discovered belweeu the lymjdiatic vessels 
on the epidermis of plants are connected with the cellular 
texture, and by the operation of the rays of light may be 
opened and shut, and, according to Hedwig, are designed for 
transpiration* Secondary vessels, which Sell rank has amply 
described, are hairy or bristly formed elongations of the epi~ 
dermis, of a complicated nature, hollow within, and are con¬ 
nected too witli the cellular texture. Some suppose that they 
are created for the purpose of suction. Soft down, and the 
fleecy covering of several seeds, app^rur to be only protracted 
secondary vessels. The vegelaAle foAre, is a thin filiform 
body, found in bundles, and has apparently uo cavity within ; 
it U encircled with the cellular texture, which forms around 
it a particular kind of sheath. That this single fibre of vege¬ 
tables may consist of several, will not be disputed; but to 
resolve it into its individual parts, and to dc^monstrale (be 
most Bimple fibre, will probably continue to batfle our 
researches. Rafn is much inclined to consiik^r the vegetable 
fibre as a particular and original organ, similar to the mus¬ 
cular fibre of animals. Hedwig, on the contrary, supposes 
it to be an obsolete constipated vessel* A great deal might 
be. advanced in favour of this last opinion; for, as plants 
annually form new vessels, the uun^ber of fibres appears to 
be ittcreaied by the old vessels. Nptwithstanding, however, 
it is alleged, by others, that fibres at their very origin have 
been found constipated between the leaves of herbs. But, 
even sbculd future observalions lead us to regard this fibre 
as a constipated vessel, still it appears certain that the skin 
of the veaseb themselves is of a muscular nature, as it is capa¬ 
ble of contracting and expanding in a regular maouer. Glands, 
- are in vegetables of multifarious situation and figure. Though 
thejr int^rual structure continues, upon the whole, pretly 


equal, they have not the most distant resemblance to animal 
glands, and their having the same designation is entirely 
owing to their being more or less roundish elevated bodies. 
They are found internally and externally, according to their 
situation. Internally, they are situated in the cellular texture, 
or fleshy part of vegetables, and are found, of a globular, 
somewhat oblong and lenticular figure, itj the middle or the 
partitions of the cells, as also in the inner bark. Externally, 
they are discovered in all parts of vegetables, either half 
stimk in the cuticle, rising to the surface, or possessed of 
stalks. They have then a very extensive variety of shape; 
sometimes they are perpendicular, oblong, or depressed; 
sometimes very elevated and pointed, having their upper 
part furnished with a small hole, or even surrounded with ati 
elevated margin. The different species of glands are exceed¬ 
ingly numerous, and may be disUnguisited by calculating all 
the varieties. Being sometimes more, sometimes less obvious, 
they are, in the Hypericum considered merely 

contrary transparent particles, which are visible when exposed 
to the rays of light, lu the Hypericum monianum, they are 
easily observable by their brown colour; and in the genera 
Passifiora, Mimosa, and Croton, llieir magnitude is scyne- 
times so very considerable, that the mere touch of them 
serves to convince us of ibeir existence. Glands consist, 
inlerually, of a dense cellular texture, which is too dense iu 
proportion to tlic middle. Immediately under their skin, 
and upon the vertex, they coutaiu a matter more or less 
coloured, odoriferous, or insipid, according to the variety 
of the plants. The glands which are situated In tlie interior 
of the plants, have no connection with the vessels; but 
glands wliicli are evidently situated on the outside of vege¬ 
tables, have spiral vessels pressing forward to tlicir centre, 
and then returning in a retrograde direction* The uuasto- 
mosis of vessels in the vegetable kingdom is totally different 
from what it is in animals. The adducent, reducent, and 
air vessels, uniformly run in bundles through the vegetable 
body more or less perpendicularly; these separate into smaller 
bundles, which unite with the nearest body, and out of these 
still smaller ones adhere to a greater body^ so that, upon 
the whole, by the separation and union of the huiidles, a 
reticular appearance is produced. Lymphatic vessels, how¬ 
ever, ruu riogly, and anastomose like the vessels of animals, 
their boughs really uniting with the other branches. 

After these general discoveries made by physiologists m 
the vegetable kingdom, it will be proper regularly to examine 
the most remarkable phenomena which have been observed 
in vegetables from their origin out of seeds to their decay, 
and briefly to comprehend the inferences which hitherto 
have been drawn, that the recurring scenes of life and death 
in alt their various forms may thus be more fully elucidated. 
The structure of the seed has alrt^ady been explained, and 
we know that it serves ibe iiame purpose as the egg of ani¬ 
mals, c. it coutaius the rudiments of a new being perfectly 
similar to its parents, and waiting only for a favourable 
opportunity of being evolved. All plants are propagated by 
, seeds: and we may boldly exclaim with Harvey, “ Omna 
I vfpum eje ovo.’* It cannot indeed be denied, tliat tliey have 
not been found tti tti/ plants ; but their existence in Mosses, 
Liverworts, Mushrooms, and many others, where formerly 
it was obstinately disputed, has, by the unwearied diligence 
of philosophers, now been completely ascertained; and we 
fiave 110 doubt that they will one day be observcifiii those 
where at present they are merely supposed to exist. Agree¬ 
ably to the eternal and itumntable laws of nature, we observe, 
just as in the atiiuial world, the same species arising always 
from the seed; and no other vegetable can ever issue from 
4G 
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it, iiow difier^Dt soever may be Ihc circumstances of its ger¬ 
mination. The sketch of live shoot is narrowly circumscribed 
by nature^ and nothing is capable of producing an alteration 
HI iU parts^ The same form will be retained, and propa¬ 
gated for ever^ A seed has integuments, corcle, and coty¬ 
ledons. Jt is fastened by an iimbilicai cord; and as soon as 
this separates, a cicatrice remains, called the Eye. In its 
vicinity lies the corcle. In the hardest seeds this last spot is 
the only one not covered by the internal hard membrane. 
When the seed is placed in the ground, moislure soon per¬ 
vades its substance Ihrougii this aperture, assisted by the 
vvarmth of the atmosphere. In the corcle ami cotyledons, all 
the described vessels are present. In the lust, the adducent 
and air vessels divide themselves Into numerous bundles, 
which frequently anastomose in the manner peculiar to the i 
plant. A cellular membrane covers on both aides those ves¬ 
sels which spread on one plain surface, and contains the 
reducent vessels. On both surfaces the lyinphadcs spread j 
out and surround the apertures of the cuticle. The per- j 
vading njoisiure is communicated to ilie vessels; the water 
is decoio|iosed by them, and hydrogen and oxygen trans¬ 
pired. Carbonic acid gas, which seems to he shut up iik 
the neiglibourliood of tJie nnibilicus between the external 
and internal membranes of the seed, is likewise partly set 
free. The intercepted air wliich was received from ger¬ 
minating seeds, contained, in 10 cubic inches, sometimes 
2, sometimes 3, 5, even d cubic inches of carbonic acid 
gas, and from 5 and f> to tt cubic inches of azote and 
hydrogen gas mixed. This gas, when JulKcd with atmo¬ 
spheric air, explodes at tlie approach of Dame, The rest of 
the nndccouiposed water, with the hxed part of carbon and 
tiydrogen, pervades the vessels more and more, reduces the 
suhstauce of ibe seed to a milk-white Dutd, occasions a sti- 
tuuius, and by the irritability of the vessels, excites the 
action of the vital power. The vessels, filled with their sap, 
carry it to the corcle, wdiich is elongated by it, and enu- 
verted iino a pUnL The corcle consists, we know, of ihe 
roll el and the plumule, From the first arises the root; from 
the last the trunk, or the part above ground. Culling a 
erminating plant in a perpendicular direction, so as to 
ivide it into equal parts, we observe in the middle of each 
cotyledon a hollow channel, which Is called the cbylifcrous 
duct, which is continued as far as the beginning of the rostel, 
proceeds betiveen its pith and fieshy substauce, and at last 
incloses the pith. This duct serves to convey the nourishing 
fluid, which tlie cotyledons contain, to the young plant. 
Experience teaches us, that germinating plants, even though 
they have some leaves already evolved, cannot part with 
their cotyledons without endangering their lives: like a young 
animal, which cannot want the feeding breast of its mother. 
It is a reoiarkable phenomenon in the germination of seed:*, 
that the radicle first elongates, and pushes into the earrfi, 
where, as soon as it fixes itscib the plumule appears in its 
peculiar shape. Even though the seed should be Inverted 
and put into the ground, so as to turn the roitel lowards the 
surface, yet U never will grow upwards. It grows long, hut 
soon turns the seed, and goes into the ground, so that it 
recovers its proper position. This observation, which may¬ 
be made every day, especially in the Kidney Bean, in the 
Common Bean, and other culinary seeds, has greatly attracted 
the attention of botanistG. Jt is to be observed, that seeds 
are not all provided with the roslel, especially those of some 
aquatic and parasitic plants, and perhaps all those which 
Dr* Gttrtner styles acQt^ledanes. I was, as far as I know, 
the firtt who discovered this, by examining with great care 
the Water-caltrops, (Trapa one of the moit singular 


plants* The nuts, as they are called, of thia pliof; wbqtt' . 
they lie in water, the natural habitation of the plssti ^|^o»b 
forth a Jong plumule, which in m perpemdteuliMr dirMloii 
rises towards die surface of the water, its sides pnoliitt^Mt, 
at certain distances, capillary branched learea* of 

those leaves bend downwards, and take firm root at tbe 
bottom* In this case then the plant becomes fined ia tba 
ground, not by a peculiar root, which, like the roitel, pro- 
existed in The seed, but only through tbe leaves* It vodld 
he as difficult as to the rostcl, to state the reason Ivhy lOtBo 
of the uodermost leaves bend downwards, and bv their capil- 
bry extremities slioot forth roots. From this, Fiowever, We 
are enabled to conclude, that some seeds may support tlie, 
want of the roMel; but that a germinating seed can eaist 
without plumule and cotyledons, is a supposition aUogetber 
itiadmissibLe. Nobody us yet lias attempted to deny tbc 
existence of the plumule in any seed. Linneus, Gmrtuer^ 
Jussieu, and Q;iany other botanists, denied that of the coty¬ 
ledons, especially in the plants bcloagiug to the class Cryp- 
togamia. Jussieu alone adds to those plants which have no 
cotyledon, (Gsertner's acotyledones,) such as want the rosteJ. 
Naiure has provided plant? w-iili their cotyledons, that tfaese 
might nourish the young plant in its tender infancy* Never 
yet have 1 met with a single instance where this wise measure 
of nature was ornilled. 1 examined purposely all tboM 
plants which were said to want cotvledons, and always found 
them. That in some plants the existence of the cotyledons 
was altogether denied, and others were said to ha;vc one 
only, others two, and several plants more than two, arose 
partly from inaccurate observation, partly from mistaking e 
part of the pi uni u la for a coiyledou. Placenta, or cotyledon^ 
is the name of (he whole substance of a seed, not includiog 
the parts of the corcle. It rises in many plants with the 
plumule above ground* and is converted into leaves: or, it 
remains in the ground, and, as in the Gramlna and Lilies, the 
first leaf of the plumule only rises^ and this is wbat some- 
thought to be a cotyledon. In Flax, and the species of Ftr^ 
both cotyledons are converted into leaves, and tllc leaves of 
the pluinula are evolved immediately after them, and are of 
rhe same magnitude and appearance. Hence it was, thalr 
botanists supposed tliere were many cotyledons. The divi¬ 
sion, tiierefore, of plants into acotyl^ones, monocotyledoiieSt 
dicoty led ones, and polycotyledoiies, is erroneous. I ans 
acquainted oaly with three varieties, which are discovered 
in the cotyledons of the germinating seed. The cotyledons 
are either split into two parts, or they adhere so firmly to 
one another, that they cannot be separated* In the fiist 
case, they grow out of the earth till (liey become visible^ and 
assume the appearance of leaves: these arc denomiiialed by 
botanists duoiyledones, and the same process takes place iir 
the most of plants* As a very common example, I Jitay adduce 
the Kidney Bean, Phaseolus rutgarh. hi the second case* 
they remain in the ground, and only the plumule grows op,; 
as in the vetch Vida Sat tvs, in the pea Pisum in 

ail tlie Graniitia, Lilia* Ac* In the third case* the cotyledons^ 
or the two halves of Ihe seed* are not divided, but" |Hished 
upon the ground, and on their side tlie plumule is evolvedp 
as in Juncus, A'c. &c. 1 have not been able to perceive any 

more varieties* and every one may easily satisfy himself of the 
truth of what 1 have mentioned. I have observe, uccordiii^ 
to the changes in the cotyledons, five principal varieties^ 
which I call membrauous corcles; filiform corcles ; split cor- 
cles; earth corcles; and globular corcles; viz* 

I call such as have the cotyledon in form of n membnne,. 
which bursts in an irregular manner* This raembraue is 
found in the Fungi, where, in general^ it dbappean inune- 
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' 4ft0rlhair efolu^ioo. We would require ill further constantly refused lu i^ermiiiatet very readily, in this way^ 

oliMffMitMMtt «fl^4 point, especially in the small Fungi, and vegetated, and produced plants which grew up very success- 
«ffnin riieie, different uodificBlious may possibly appear; fully. The Mi/uosa which as yet is not to be 

kjtikiia. 16 merely aauppMidoii about which nothing certain found in any botanic garden, grow very well with this acid, 
itinawii. Most of the plants' which have this peculiarity As every gardener cannot ohtiiiti the oxy-murid tic acid, 


aM lo very small, that their existence and characteristic 
wteties can be perceived with didictilty, much less is an 
accurate icnowledge of such very minute plants to he expected. 

, These appear in Mosses and Filices, and may 
perbaps be found also m Alg^e. To prove their existence 
m the last, however, we still need more accurate observa- 
tioiuu The eubstance of I he cotyledon in them divides into 
two halves, and bursts into an irregular shape, resembling 
threads*—jp^xtrnfriarare those in which the colyledojis ap¬ 
pear above groundtn two parts, and change into leaves, which 
are of a different shape from the mst of the leaves. They are 
elliptic in the species of Phaseoliis; linear in the Dmhellala^ 
and in the Piantago; cordate in the plants of the ICith class of 
LtnnMi; inversely cordate in those of the I5th class; reui- 
ibm in the ringent plants; weclge sliapcd, and at the point 
variously intersected, in the Lime-tree*—GVofr^dj/rt, are tliose 
which keep the substance of the cotyledons under ground, i 
e- g-. the Vetchj Pea, the Gramina, Lilies, &c> They arc of a 
dotilde JEHid ; Rhizobiast^, wJicvc the seed has u rostel, and 
aboots down a straight root, as in most ]>taJits hcUuiging to 
this class; Arhizobia^im^ when the seed wants (lie rostel, 
as in 5orue aquatic and parasitic plants.— Sph{tr4)blQst^y arc 
those whose^colylcdons are not disunited, but which come 
oat of tbe ground in form of little globules fixed ufion a small 
stalky and have the plumula on their side. This wc meet 
with in Juneus Rujonius subvert iciU a hi and some plauis 

related to it. Several botanists, who were unacquainted with 
this singular motle of germination, have mistaken the abovc^ 
mcDtioued plant for a new one bclongiug to the 24th class 
of Ltn liens. 

has long been known, lliat every plant affects its own 
peculiar soil, and that on this account see<l3 do not germi¬ 
nate in all kinds of soil, at least they «oon decay in a disad¬ 
vantageous one. Various trials hsve been made, to make 
aeeils germinate in various mutters, different fn^m tfie usual 
earths. Sukkow made salad plants grow in pounded ilnut 
of IttDe and barytes* Bonnet made plants grow in sawdusi, 
slips of paper, cotton, and even in an oid book. That Cress 
(Lepidnim sativum) germinates upon u pirce of woollei^ 
elotb, U a well known fact. Mr. Humboldt's experiinenis ; 
to make seeds germinate in metallic oxyds, cspeeiully the; 
red oxyd of lead, and massicot, &e. are more instructive* ■ 
In powder of coal and solplinr, seeds genuinatod likewise | 
very well- He found that oxy"en piove<l an extreme stimu- | 
Ins to plants, and that without it they never cun be brouijht 
to goraitDate* On this uccovint germination went on quickly 
la metallicoxyds, especially iu minium* In od, uu the con- 
trary^ carbon, hydrogen, in tiie filings of lead, iron, and 
copper, 06 well as in the powdered inoJybdenc and in alkaiie*!, 
no oae aeed germinated, it soou occurred to him, ilmi 
with oxygen as a stimulant be might forcibly make seeds 
germinate faster; and he actually found, that at the tempe¬ 
rature of 20® Reaum, all seeds vegetated most rapidly when 
steeped in oxy-niuriatic acid. One inslaucc alone will suf¬ 
fice. The ficedj of the LepidiuDJ saiivuvi gcnniiiated after 
sii or seven hours, when put into oxy-rnLu iaiic acid ; ^^hertas, 
when lying ia common outer, they required from to 38 
houia. Jd a letter dated February, 1801, he writes to me, 
derived much benefit from like discovery 
" seeds twenty and thirty years old, | 

hrougbt from the Bahama islands^ Madagascar, A:c* which j 


Humboldt proposes a very easy method to procure it without 
didiculty* He Took a cubic inch of water, a tea-spoonful 
of common muriatic acid, two tea-spoonfiils of oxyd of man¬ 
ganese, mixed it, and placed tlie seeds in them. The whole 
was now allowed lo digest with a hrat of 18 lo 30® Reaum. 
In ibis the seeds germinate excel leu lly ; but it is necessary 
to take the seeds out, as soon us the corcle appears. Tliat 
the seeds are not ijjjnred by the acid, is proved by tlie 
many plants wliich have been treated in tills way, under the 
inspection of Mr. Jacquiii, and in which vegetation went on 
extremely weiL It is the oxygen of the atmosphere wdikh 
stimulales iJie seed lo gcnniiiaiiyn. And this explaiits at 
once tlie experiment of Mr. Achard, why plants vegetate 
faster in very coniprcsaed air, than in air lu its common state, 
liesidea oxygen, ammonia loo favours the germination of 
seeds; hence lliey germinate almost nnniediaUly when placed 
in dung, which ilieicfore serves as inynare. Cow-dung, we 
know, consists of inuriatii: aci<l and ammonia. In finids 
which contain no oxygui, seeds will not gcrminiite* 7 'hu 3 
ihey never (;ei’iniuute iji oil, sviddi consists of hydrogen and 
carbon* — It is tjjc rojlel of seeds which produces the part of 
a plutil under ground, imd which is calkul tlic desccmliiig 
stem or root* But p))y>io)ogisls call that j>art only a root, 
xvhich carries nourt^jlimcnt from the soil to the plant, or 
whal we betbre called railjcies or fibres. In nnder-shrub^ 
Ihii stem dcseendijig umler ground, consists of a bulbous, 
tuberous, fibrous, or oblong loof* In annual plants it is 
more or less perpendicular; and in shrubs and trees its 
fonnation entirely resembles the stem. In Diis, foresters 
again distinguish two separale pails: tlie tfiick one, which 
descends perpendicularly, called Ihe main root; and those 
parts which run forth jjorizonUlly in tlic earth, which are 
their hori^ionlal roots. Aiudoniy shows us, that in lictba- 
ceons and btenutal plants the adducent and pneumat ic vessels 
form a circle in the root, the inside of wliicli is close com- 
] pressed, the outside lined with cellnlar lc;J;iie. 'I'lte rcdii^ 

I cenr vessels lie in this Iasi; the lymplralics wUiiout uj>ertiitts 
in the epidermis. Uools are quite deslilule of pdli; ive 
! never meet wilh more tfiaii one vascular circle, for as the 
! duration of the first is only that of a year, lu- a few months, 
rhe new circle cannot attach itself to tlie old. One excep- 
I lion lo litis we have in the Beet, (Bela xulgaris,) which is 
a biennial plant i its mot, when about a year old, has freun 
five lo eight of these vascular circles, ns i^ abuiiditnrly evi¬ 
dent lo any one who had obscrvotl the Bert. It fellows, 
therefore, that Beets produce tiuni more than once, and 
liiey make an exception lo the cgnimon rule, which is 
worthy tlie notice of piiysiologrsts* Under-shruba, which 
have no Indbs, knobs, or creeping roots, are provideil with 
a concentrated circle of adducent and air vessels, which is 
surrounded xvith a strong cellular texture inclosed in the 
external integnmtnts. Like all other roots, they are quite 
deslilute of tiie tube of pith. A new circle is formed every 
year in such a manner that, at the part which lies nearest to 
the surface, wc can determine precisely the age of the circle 
by lite luimber of the rings. The smallest roots last many 
years, und^re according to the difference of the species 
revived by new roots, which supply the place of the old ones 
when decayed. This is different in the creeping, tuberouj, 
and firm bulbous roots ; they have, according to their species^ 
their vessels in a circle closer to the centre, or more or lesa 
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distant from iL Th«y are^ however, annually renewed, and 
the old ones die. On this account we find in of tiieoij 
for few live more than one year, only one circle. Bulbs, 
have at their base a fleshy bottom, from which radicles and 
new bulbs shoot forth. This consists of a reticular plexus of 
vessels, which are not circular as in other roots. These 
plants change their station, and, in common with animals, 
move from one place to another. The creeping root nins 
forth under ground; the branch, from which the new shoot 
arose, dies; and the young root now becomes attached to a 
distant spot. Thepalmuied and tesliculated roots, consist of 
Iwo knobs, one of which completely dries up, and on the 
opposite aide a new one is formed. This liappens every year; 
and the plant in ihts w'ay, after many years, appears on a 
difTerent spot. Solid bulbs, especially the bulb of the Col- 
chicnin tiulumnaUf undergo tlie same change; on the side of 
the old bulb a new one appears, the old one decays, and the 
whole at last becomes attached to neither places and this is 
the case with ti^ost bulbs and tu1>crous roots. Very remark¬ 
able, and deserving particular attention, is the choice of food, 
which has been observed in some of the creeping roots. A 
Strawberry plant, in a garden of excellent soil, was planted 
in a particular spot tilled with sterile sund. Stalks und roots 
ail grew out lowards llic sides where tlie good soil was, but 
the main plant decayed. Several other remarkable instances 
are, at present, inexjdicable; so little do we know of tbe 
])hysio1ogy of plants. 

'*The descending slem, is probably composed of the stalk 
of the root, radicles, knobs or bulbs of various form, and 
these parts are almost always covered with fibres, which, like 
leaves, arc renewed every year. In spring and autumn, and 
even ill winter, when every thing is covered with snow, new 
ones, in cold and temperate climates, spring in place of the 
old dry ones. In warm and bot climates this happens during 
the rainy season, therefore always at a period when the vege- 
lable world appears to sleep. The radicles grow In tbe fob 
lowing manner; a small bundle of air vessels lengthens, 
pierces the cutis, and runs into The ground, ft is inclosed 
tn a delicate cellular texture, covered by a thro membrane. 
Thus the extreme point of such a radicle is merely the end 
of the spiral vessels, which absorbs the necessary food from 
the soil. Those fibres, which are never W'anting in earthly 
plaiils, cannot perform this function of taking up food longer 
than one summer, after which they must be succeeded by new 
ones. All plants do not grow in earth, and therefore the 
roots of some do not enter I he ground. The parasitic plants 
are of this kind. The Cnscuta Europteaf when it germinates, 
teiigiliens its filiform plumule, winds round neighbouring 
growing plants, as Flax, Nettles, &c. and runs along them. Its 
roslel decays, and along the whole surface of the filiform 
branding stalk, a kind of warts shoot out, where it rests upon 
the other plants, serving as roofs. Algw, but especially 
Lichens, are, by similar warts, attached lo the trunk of trees, 
and few pierce their external membrane. The Sphieris grow 
mostly oji the inner bark of old decayed Trees; they pierce 
or elevate the external membrane, and arc firmly atlaclied by 
wart like roots. The Misletoe (Viscuin album) pervades 
xviib its roots ihe woody part of branches, and becomes inti- 
luately blemled with it. Amongst llie numeious species of 
parasiuc plants which the torrid zone produces, one species 
is particularly distinguished, which grows abundantly in the 
Indies beyond I he Canges, the Epidendruni ^os a'eris, for ii 
grows and blossoms in the air, when hung up in a room. 
Mr. Loureiro, who saw this himself, assures us, that it vege¬ 
tates hung from The ceilings of rooms for years, and is remark* 
ably reviving to the inhabitauts by the hue odour of its 
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blossoms. Laotaria ChimniU and Bhapis 
well as some other small Palttis^ are remarkable from Ittanw 
a part of their root next the stump sprtdgiog flrom die ; 

whence they have the appearaace of Mng attaofaed io % 
witltered stump. The root is indeed, in the strieteat '' 

ficatioD, the plant itself. The stalks, teavet, and flcnmij ^ 
issuing from it, are only its elongations, which it makea on 
purpose to get proper nounshtnent. These may be cut 
and the root will always again throw out new ebwntfauiK. 
The root may be divided, and each part will form a fdant by 
itself; not so the stem, except in some ligneous plants^ when 
the stem is merely the root elongated* Resinous or dry plaati^ 
as Pious, Erica, Rhododendruiu, are an exception to thii^ hi 
in them the stem can rarely be injured, without ityiiriUK tlto 
whole plant. Many experiments made by mveTting plimitfit 
prove clearly that the descending stem is not different frdui 
the stalk above ground. If a Pluot or Cherry tree, not too 
thick, be bent with its top towards the ground in the autDBH ^ 
ns I season, one half of tbe top buried in the ground, and ouo 
half of the roots carefully taken out of the earth, covered at 
first with moss, and then gradually left quite unooTered; jf 
afterwards, in Mie following year, the same is done with the 
rest of the top of the tree and the roots, tbe tree will shoot 
forih leaves on llie branches of the root, and roots from those 
of its top, and in due time The root will come to blossom nnd 
bear fruit. A Willow is best adapted for making UtU espeii* 
merit in a sEiort lime, and with success. 

W'e have seen. That llio root arises from tlic roslet of the 
seed ; and from the plumule, which is always bending upper¬ 
most, llie upper part of the plant above ground, whatever ita 
shape may be. The stem of herbs and shrubs, as well as the 
trunk, tbe scape, and tbe stalk, in short, all the varieties of 
the stem, have a channel full of pith, surrounded with a ring 
of adducent and air vessels. In the cellular texture lie the 
reducent vessels. Tbe cellular texture, and tnembraDe full of 
lymphatics, inclose the w'hole. The ting which the larger 
vessels form, accords with the form of tbe plant; triangllUr, 
pentagonal, or hexagonal. The same happens in the growth 
of the stems of trees and shrubs during the first year* Eray 
year a new bundle of adducent and air vessels En a circular 
form is added externally to tbe old ones.. The inaermost 
bundles of vessels are more and more compressed, till the 
pith at last, except where this is natural to some shrubs uiui 
trees, entirely disappears, or is compressed to a very amall 
point* The interior vascular circles become an Dually more 
dense, and at last get so hard as to form what is called wood* 
The less, or half-indurated external circles, constitute the 
alburnum; and the outermost one, which is just oewly foimcd, 
is now called The inner bark. This last, then, ii a circle 
round the stem of the tree, consisting of numerous, young, 
new-formed vascular bundles. It is divided into two parts, 
tbe exterior layer changing into bark, the interior first form¬ 
ing the alburnum, and then the wood. Tbe bark, in ligneous 
plants as well as in herbs, is green and vascular; but as soon 
as it grows older, its green colour ebauges into brown; still 
the lymphatics retain their power. But tbe more the tree 
advances in age, the browner and darker the bark grows; tt 
cracks, and the function of expiration canuot go on as before^ 
nor arc the vessels in the cuticle any longer visible. Some 
trees and shrubs lose their bark anoualiy, and reproduce a 
new one from the inner bark. As instances, may be given 
the Platanus cccide7ilaU9, and the Potentilla/ruftcoss, The 
age of a tree or shrub may be easily determined by the number 
of These ligneous circles, upon cutting the stem off, close to 
the root. In the same manner the niaio root shews most 
uccuralely the age by its ligneous circles, when cut directly 
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• I)^w the suifece of tbe ground, lu llie Fulmar, liotvever, 
'OOMwdiBg to Daobenton’s observaticm, this is verji difierent, 
•: F*r if we cut a stem horizontally througb, we find no diftVr- 
^ fnpe between an old or young tree. Id ibem^ tlie vascular 
. « bundles do Dot dispose themselves in a circular form. They 
f ' obnttit of vessels runmng in a straight ltoe» without regular 
Older, aqd inclosed by a cellular tnembraue. Nor do they 
^ppw thicker uumially, or possess proper bark, but this is 
^fonned by the remiiauts of the leaves. Daubeuton is uol 
' incliUed to assign the oaine of wood to their substance; and 
"•proposes, if it were to be given to their fibrous substance, 
thg'iiaipe of iigmm /(lacicuiatum, to distinguish it from die 
. fiijtdiiiion wood, which be calls lignum rttUuiaium* As the 
PaJjDBe are destitute of branches, Iheir leaves do not arise from 
K b|ld«i hiit are in tact ouly small separated bundles of vessels 
* C^he Jtem, which expand in a leafy form. Hence it is tliat 
tbcltadcr part of the petrolus remains, and foruis the bark. 
If Ihe vascular Lundies of a tree or shrub remuLu in a jitraight 
.dlfdbtioii, tbe atein ascends without forming any brafiches. 
V'-iThe'iiew shoots in the Haze), (Corylus AveUana,) Berbens 
; and all which the trunk of trees produced when 

are a proof of this. As soon, however, as the air 
Vessfls become convoluted, and form a knot, brandies are 
Cormed* fiy assistance of art, such straight shoots may 
be brought to branch, hy making a trausverse incision 
. through their bark< The eeparaled air vessels heal tJic lips 
of the wound, are several times convoluted, and growing 
larger are obliged to form more gems, from which branches 
ariie, 

**The growth of ligneous plants admits of five varieties: 
!• Trees and shrubs, have tbeir steins beset with leaves. Ou 
the base of each petiolus a bud or gem is formed, uhicU 
ag^ia becomes a leafy branch, provided with gems formed in 
the same maiiner* If the mam shoot grows at first in a 
lUaigllt line to a certain height wilhout the huds on ils sides 
beiug able, on account of the loo hasty circulation of the sup, 
to fbriti tbemseives into branches, or Uiese, should they really 
he formed, not be able to grow any more, such a plant tlieu 
becomes a tree, which has n straight and simple stem, with a 
bFsnching divided top. But if the stem divides utar tiie loot, 
when the sap circulates more slowly, and each bud can un- 
fald a branch, then this plant is a shrub. By nu aus of change 
of soil, place, ciiinate, and by uri, trees may be thung^d into 
shrubs, and vice veraa, 2. Uuder-bhruhs, haAc icry leafy 
hranelies, which, however, are very small, and only deposit 
a very delicate circle of vessels. Hence every bud rtttacJied 
to a pettolus is not then really evolved, as their brandies are 
very few. They are beidides, as their branches are so deJi- 
cale, of short (Inration, and often replace tlieir old decayed 
branches, by youug shoots froaj tbe roots. 3. Tbe I'iiic in he, 
have, however, very teafy branches, wlitcli on tbeir extreme 
points only, and on one &pot, evolve several buds, of tvhicli 
that in the middle grows in a slraigbt rli reel ion, the olher 
unfolding ou its sides. Hence t!*e appearance of some l^incs 
like that of a twirling stick, by which, as every year a new 
one is added, llie age of the tree may be fomul. 4. SI i rub by 
GraEniua, have a knotty culni, wdlb atlached and dispersed 
Ictivfs. Each knot sends forth brandies; hut without a knot 
no branches appear. 5. Balma; et Liliuy>7i^(ATc?i^ia. These 
have a simple stem, which has leaves only at ns top ; and if 
this be iujuied, the stem decays. Tlie Iasi sumetiincs retain 
their life by lateral branches, but with Ihe loss ot the beauty 
of 1 heir growth and appearance. Besides these varieties of 
ligneoua plants, tlierc ure many which make alran^Jlion froiu 
one to the other. The Palms are iiicoiilestaldy I he most 
beautiful of ail ligneous stems, which kind nature has 
01 . 


bestowed ou ihe Avarni climates exclusively. But after them, 
the parlicuiar grewLh of sonic West ludia trees, wlficli are 
not of the Falni tribe, deserve notice. To those belong the 
genera Theophrasta and Spathelia. They have a simple, 
very high, branchless stem, which in its whole surface is orna- 
meiiteil with bundles of leaves. How wonderful must be the 
appearance of a landscape with groups of such trees! A 
tree wJiicli grows in Africa, ou the Senegal, presents the most 
irregular appearance, and without queslion is the thickest tree 
oil the globe. It is lire Adansonia digifata. Its stem is only 
ten or twelve feet high, but so thick llial its diameter is found 
to be from 2o to 3Li feet, Jls circumference, therefore, h 
frani about 75 to 90 feet, its top is very remarkable, for 
numerous and thick branches, of from 30 Io60 feet in length, 
run out from it in all directions. We ought, tlierefore, not to 
be surprised that sometimes the hollow trimk of the Adansonia 
is tlie abode of several negro families. TJot less wonderful is 
the tree called Hhizophora mangle^ which bends its branches 
perpend icuiart y to I he ground, and changes them into stems, 
so lliat one single tree covers tlie muddy rivers under tlie 
tropics of Asia, Africa, and America, for more than a mile, 
with a forest consisting of nuuilrerless stems, which at the top 
have the appearance of a close-clipped bower. But there 
arc vurieties of stems, which at first sight scarcely would be 
counted as such; and which also, in regard to the structure 
of their vessels, are difiVrcMt. The whole genus Cactus, with 
its varieties, Is an instance of this kind. The diEerenl links 
whicli commonly are taken far leaves, are parts of the stem. 
The leaves themselves are suhubte tiesliy points, which on 
their base are covered with small prickles. They fall off, as 
soon as a bark is properly formed, and their former place is 
marked by llie remaining bundles of prickles. The stem of 
some species ot tiie gcntis Euphorbia, Cacalia, and Stapclia, 
is of the same nature* The links of the stem consist of a 
double nct-Avork of eir and adducent vessels; the whole is 
suiTouTuled with u dense cellular texture, or a lleshy substance, 
and the cutis itself has uel work of lymphatic vessels witli 
apertures. The thoiji, is, with regard to ils anatomical struc¬ 
ture, to be considered as a ligneous stem, and does in no 
respect differ from if. It arises generally from an incouipletely 
evolved bud, which lias begun to i'onn itself, hut vvanting a 
proper supply of nourisfiment, remains only in Idnn of a very 
short, sharp, and bfc^re twig. It is hko tlie avoocIv stem of a 
tree or sitriib, formed of tlie air and adducent vessels, which 
have grovsu comp lei e!y liard, It llierefore lemaius fixed, 
thougii I lie hark be taken off. That it arises from a want of 
loud, is easily provetl hy the cullivation of thorny plants. 
iMust species of our fruit trees have thorns, bvit having been 
supplied in our gardens with extra food, the Ihortis becotne 
boughs, and at last disappear entirely. Only such plants as 
the Black Thorn, Aviiicli arc almost covered willi 1 horns, do 
not lose them entirely hy that treatment, Lhongh Iheirnumber 
is alAAuys diiniuisLied. Nearly the same Ihing takes place in 
I horns Avhiclt are irot formed from imperfectly evoUed huds, 
but are other pans cjf plants, changed in their a]>pearajice- 
Sometimes the pclioli of piinmtc leaver, when Ihey remain 
after thc^ leaves have dropped off^ become thorns, as in Astra¬ 
galus Tragfrcnnlkii^ and other species of tliai gciins, On the 
petloJc they grow larger, t<liaTpcr^ and assume, alter the flower 
and fruit ii;ive falicTi off, tlie shape of thorns ; for nistaiice, 
Hcdviariim ur lastly, llie sitpulie become sharp, 

ligneous, remain, mid change into ihonis; for instiiice, in the 
Mimosa. Such changes, which frc(|oeritly occur, especially 
in oiieniMi plants, remain i inforni or constant. The prickle, 
is a proloiigi\iion of the cuu^, and can ilicrefore be taken off 
alotrg with if. Tins consists of reticular* more or less ex- 
4 11 
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paneled, adducent vessels, and a few air vessels, and fs totnosmg like planU, On Ibis aiiastomoeiDg of tne ^eMoa \ 
covered wttli the vascular cidis. Tlie most careful cnllivation of leaves depends their form; and as it drSers to «acb-piMt, 
cannot convert a prickle into a shoot, as its air vessels become ive need not be surprised at the diversity of teaves. ► If tlift ' 
very rapidly ligneous, and separate from the inner bark, large vascular fascicle divides into three great dmnonh^v ^ 
and itjs therefore only kept from dropping off by the cover- triangular leaf is formed; if if divides into more, then MtM ' ? 
ing cutis. Prickles have sometimes a peculiar shape ; they all the species of compound leaves arise. If, ioF'dnaltlfO^ 
arc almost of the shape of contorted tendrils in Nauctea the vascular fascicle at tlte base of the leaf splits into:smallif 
aenleala, and otJtcr plants. Even the attpulm of some plants ones, a ntrved leaf is formed. But if it run straight forwAid^ 
are converted into prickJes; for instance, Robinia emitting single fascicles on its sides, then we have a veided 

cjm, Berberis vulgar is t 'rcndrils have tlte same struc- leaf, if there are on the margins of the leaf Dumeroai aii«»- 

turc of vessels, in herbaceous stems. They are, in fact, tomoses, such a leaf is then called folium 
petioli, without the leafy expansion, but which, having not But if tJie fascicles spread in small unconnected bmdlm 
wasted their sap in the formation of leaves, have grown towards the margin^ the leaf becomes, according to cirenw 
longer, and on tikis account have become loo feeble to keep stances, serrated, dentated, crenate, and so fortb. Tbnto 


their straight direction. Hence arises their tviristed shape. 
It appears, as if the diminished force of the current of air 
hud a particular influence upon the tendril. For each plant 
that supports itself by tejidrils, when distant from a wall, 
tree, or shrub, sends out all its tendrils towards that side on 
which the plant is to attach itself. At least this phenomenon 
can scarcely be e,xplained in any other way. The pith which 
is found in the centre of stems, is a spongy cellular texture, 
which comuicnly is of a remarkably splendid white colour. 
It is not tile least different from cellular texture, and in no 
respect like the spinal marrow of animals. Nature seems to 
have provided planls with it on purpose to deposit in it a 
store of moisture, tliat they may not suffer during drought. 
Hence ail trees and shrubs have it; but as soon as they grow 
older, they need it no longer, the w'ood being an excellent 
substitute. On the same account it is unnecessary in water 
plants, as they very rarely suffer from drought; ail of them 
have u hollow stem, without any pith. The gem or bud is 
the embryo of a future branch, and its anatomy therefore 
perfectly coincides with the anatomy of the stems and leaves, 
as they arc inclosed in it in small compass. The period of 
their fbrmalion differs in different plants. In cold regions 
the hud is formed in autumn, covered with a great many 
scales, and so prepared for the mild spring. In warm and 
hot regions this is differeut: there no pernicious frost 
destroys the blossoms of the spring, and cold does not impair 
the vital power of the vegetable creation, therefore no pre¬ 
caution was necessary. The buds unfold themselves imme¬ 
diately from the bark into branches, without liaviiig remained 
there in tlie form of buds for any length of time. However, 
\vc meet with exceptions to this rule. Hot climates too, have 
some biid*bearing plants; and ive possess a few slirubs, espe¬ 
cially the Rhamuus fraiigula, which never buds. Each bad 
unfokls a branch with leaves, uliicli at the base of eacli 
petiole again produces buds. In this manner tlieir growth 
continues^ But tliis evolution of buds from buds, would 
coiktinue witJiout stopping, were it not so regulated, that 
each hud, as soon as the blossoms and fruits are perfectly 
formed, decays. Tlie evolution of the flowers, and after^ 
wards of I he fruit, constitutes the inviuclble barrier to ilie 
growth of the branches. Each bud, like all vegetable pro¬ 
ductions, is formed by the spiral vessels. Cutting a bud in 
a transverse direction, a white spot appears, continued to 
the very extremity of the bud, and this snow-white couti- 
nualion is nothing else than a bundle of air-vesseb. If 
the same is done at an early period, an elongation of a 
small bundle of the spiral vessels is found. The leaves 
are composed of the same vessels of which the rootj 
stems, and other parts of vegetables, consist But the 
manner in which they are disposed presents a remarkable 
difference. A great bundle of vessels enters the base of the 
leaf, and divides on its surface in a reticular manner, anas- 


bundles of vessels in leaves are composed of air asd Qddi^ ,y 
cent vessels- The net-work they form, is in both tta siirfirib 
covered with cellular texture, in which the rcdoce&t Teuili 
lie. And the external membrane, or cutis, which oD' biat'- 
sides invests the cellular texture, is provided with innuftMl^ 
able lymphatic vessels, and their exhaling pores* The-feob^ ' 
stalk of leaves resembles in its structure that of the ^ 

except that the air vessels ou its base by their ctmvolutid^ri*J 
form a knot, which serves for the^evolutioo of the bad, their' 
direction being thus changed. This knot b of the samd 
nature as the supporter of a bulb, hi rooty plants, radicM* 
are observed to shoot out; as also in sessile leaves, or itioh 
as want the footstalk, we seldom hud such a hoot, and 
therefore they will not always produce buds at tbeir base* 
Of all the parts of plants, the leaves shew a particularTrri* 
[ability ; especially in compounded leaves. Merely by touch¬ 
ing the leaves of Mimosa pudica, senntiuat casiot Oxalia 
seasitiva, Smithia sensitira^ and many others, they instantly 
contract. If single leaves, or the main footstalk, be touched, 
they remain contracted for some minutes. Almost all trian¬ 
gular leaves, and leaves which are composed of several amill 
uaes, contract at nrglit, like the above plants, in such « 
manner that one leaf covers the other, and the whole beooaieB 
compressed. .Whoever will take the trouble to examine tfaa 
plants of a garden at nlglit-tiiue whli a lantern in bis hand* 
will find several of them in this state, which haxbeen cafJ^ 
sleep. There are plants which, at a certain liour in tho day, 
open and close their leaves. Du Hamel made experimeoU 
with the Mimosa sensitiva^ which at a certain hour in tba 
evening shuts its leaves, and again at a certain time opetM 
tliem. He put titis plant in a leathern trunk, coveted with 
woollen blankets, and found that its leaves opened at a cer* 
tain hour iu the morning, and again were shut up in tho 
evening. It has been alleged, that this phenomeaoo voriea 
in its period, when going on in vacuo. A South American 
shrub (Porliera hi/grometncat) uniformly contracts its fea¬ 
thered leaves whenever it is going to rain, and is Ibe surest 
foreteller of the weather that one can have. A plant whiofa 
grow s in the marshes of South Carolina, Dioneea 
has a singularly constructecl leaf. At the apex of a laocao^ 
late leaf an elongation is seen armed with short prietdeo^ 
which as soon as an insect or other small body is put upon 
it, shuU itself, an<l does not open till the body caught 
by it becomes i|uiet. The species of Drosera rotundi/oii^ 
and iongifolia, the leaves of which are plauted on tbeir mar* 
gios aud surfaces wilii petioled glands, contract, accordiog 
to Rot If s observations, when stimulated, though very slowly* 

A species of Filix in North America, the Onoclea seA«tii7t«^ 
has got tills appellation merely from the ciicumstauce, tha| 
its young leaves, when tliey begin to unfold tlieniMlvcs^ 
shrink upon the least touch. In other respects, thU ptant 
shows DO symptoms of irritability* The Nepeuthea {tntiiiu'* 
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toria^ growing in Ceylon, has on I he apex of its kaves a 
leaf-like mcidium, which at limes opens and closes, and is 
even filled with water^ Tliis takes place also in a species of 
this geDns indigenotts in Aniboyna, Of all plants, Jiowever, 
ID thia respect the most singulai' is the Iledysarum gj/rmiSf 
growing on the banks of the Ganges* It lias trifoliate leaves, 
of which the central cue is larger than the two otliers. All 
these leaves move spontaneously. The large one rises back^ 
wards, upend down, the two smaller leaves at the sides have 
the same movemeDt, only somewhat vigorous. Laying hold of 
Ihesa leaves, and then removing the hand, quickens their 
modoiia, aa if they were to make up for the lost iimt% till at 
last they return to their fonner slower motion. No particular 
stimulus seems to act on them, and they do not contract like 
Other irritable plants. Kor does this motion of the leaves do- 
petid on auQ-light, for they move in light as well as in the dark, 
even when the plant is perfectly asleep. It is besides remark 
able, that the leaves in the height of erection, and during 
very wnrm days, like the animal mtiseiilar fibre, have a tre¬ 
mulous motion. The strpiilffi and Lraefeje agree perfectly 
with the leaves with respect to anatomical structure. The 
floral leaves are sometixnes coloured, 

“ From what has been said respecting the internal nature 
and cbemical constituents of vegetables, and from the gene¬ 
ral observations which have been made, we are enabled, as 
far as these remarks exteiul, to form some conclusion respect¬ 
ing the vital process in plants. Like animals, they arc pro¬ 
vided with vessels, wliicli contain juice; they are susceptible 
to the application of stimuli, and thus are irritable; they also 
correspond with animals in their evolution and formaLiou. 
Hence we might infer that they must have a cifculatina of 
sap. In our days, hardly any one will support Jampeit, in 
his attempi to prove, on matlieinatical principles, that plants 
have no vessels, as their existence has been fully ascertained 
by Grew, Malpighi, Mustel, Moldenhawer, Hedwig, 

&c. and as every one who doubts may be convinced of this 
truth by ocular deinonstration. Physiologists, however, do 
not agree in every respect. Hales considered the motion of 
sap in vegetables as the ascent of a fiuki in a capillary tube> 
and alleged that it was carried forward merely by attraction, 
such as hy light and heat. Malpighi was the first who 
ascribed irritability to the vessels, and asserted that their 
diameter was contracted und enlarged, He even affirms, 
that be observed^ in the spiral vessels, a peristaltic motion, 
timiiar to that of the animal intestines. But he must have 
been deceived here, as the spiral vessels dry immediately 
when exposed to the air, and roll together in consequence of 
their extraordinary fineness. Corti admits lijc irrilability of 
the vessels. Under the microscope, he pretends to have 
observed in the vessels of sixty-five plants a molioii of the 
juioe from joint to joint; and he supposes that every knot 
in anitoii with its interstice has a peculiar circiilulory system 
quite independent of the other parts. Miller adopted the 
opinion of Hales, that there was merely a rise utid full of the 
lap, without any fixed circular motion; that heat occusioned 
the rise, and cold the fall, of the sap. Walker, who attempted 
to investigate the motion of the sap in trees which bleed in 
spring, affirms, that in spring the sap first begins gruflually 
to ascend in the root, and at last rises to the top, iind that 
this depends on the temperature of the extcrmil air, bu( that 
the juices never descend. Owing to this, the buds at the 
extremitydeveloped first. The sap is supposed to ascend 
between the bark and the wood ; hut tliis elfect is produced 
not by heat alone, but by its co-operation with an internal 
unknown cause. He does not absolutely reject the opinion 
of there beiog a circulation, but only supposes lhal the tree 


before its evolution has quite a different motion of sap from 
what it has when in leaf- Various conjectures have been 
formed by other physiologists respecting the circululiou of 
sap in the vegetable kingdom. Some iliink that the sup 
ascends only through the vessels of the inner hark. Others 
assert that it ascends to the wood through the roots, and 
descends through the cortex. Of this opinion are those who 
have in jected plants with coloured liquids. From their obser¬ 
vations it would appear that the coloured juice proceeds from 
the suljstauce of the root iulo the wood, and hcncc is com- 
uiunicatcd to the leaves, from whicii it finds its way bach 
through the cortex. Briigmtiiin has endeavoured to jnove 
the irritability c^f vessels, by showing tliat llid Hniputale<l 
branclu'S of the Euphorbia Laih^ris ami iM^rsinit^St winch 
emit a great quantity of milk, cease fo do so as soon as the 
cut part is anointed uitJi a solution of alum and sulphate of 
iron, so diluted that it leaves no stain on paper. Van Maruni 
repealeri ibis esperiment, buHlid not obtain flie same result* 
Usiar, however, lias observed that the am pula led stalk of 
Euphorbia exigua and si/lvaiica^ when iiiiruerseri in a solution 
of alum or acetous acid, irniueilialely, or at least in a short 
tiiue after, ceased to fiovv. Van Marum denionslialirs, iiy 
several remarkable ovpevinieiits, the irriTahitily of vcisels. 
He ponied an electric stream over the branches of Euphoiliia 
Lnt/f^rh^ as well as Ihrough the whole plant of L. 
and Cj^parissus, for the space of *2t> to ZU seconds, tin 
intersecting tliem, it was found that they did not tiipit any 
milky juice, though, by compression, some of it uiis ohser^cd 
to drop, He made I lie s^ame experiment oh the bousihs of 
the Ficus Carica, which were exprssed for 15 seconds to an 
electric stream. Giiiannei asseils, that oxygen is a sriiiiuliis 
to plants; that oxygen has a closer connexion with the vege¬ 
table fibre than with other bodies; tliat all bodies whieJi 
rapidly absorb oxygen, are srimul] to plan Is, and must pro¬ 
mote lb sir gioivlli. According to this theory, tfie expeti- 
menis of Mr* Humboldt, which lie made on the germiimtiori 
of plants, may be very well explained; and the observal ions 
of Ingeuhouss and others confirm the opinion thnl corn and 
Other vegetables, in a bad soil, when sprinkJed with well 
diluted sulphuric acid, grow just as well as if they had been 
plentifully manured. We learn also from chemistry, tlmt 
oxygen from the atmosphere very easily combines witfj the 
different species of earths and stone, particularly whlli vege¬ 
table mould* It is well known to every gardener and forester, 
that trees planted in spring grow so much belter by having had 
their holes digged in autumn, wfiich (luring the winterWere 
exposed to Ilie inQuence of like air. Experiments have also 
shown, that soils which have been dug into loose heiqis of 
earth frequently stirred, and then exposed for half a year to 
the influence of the air, produce a riclier crop than if ihey 
had been manured, and retain this fruitfulness longer than 
by the application of manures. But, besides llie mere oxv^ei^ 
there are other bodies wlitch act as siiniull upon pfarps. 
Most of these, however, appear only in an active slate, tor 
this reason, that they either contain oxygen or dissolve it. 
Well or river water, considered as an aliment, being decom¬ 
posed in tike vegetable process, sometimes also eonatitules a 
stimulus. Rain water is much more beneficial to plantj thaii 
any Ollier, bcciuise, according to Hassenfraz's investigatioD, 
it contains more oxygen* Caloric is an excellent sfiniulus to 
vegetables, as it renders oxygen gaseous, tind moistures more 
fluid; consequently the ikiffiience of this matter becomes 
more |>owerful; only, the degree of it must be proportioned 
to the vegetable fibre. Thus, plants at the tropics will sus¬ 
tain more heat than mountain plants, or those at the poles. 
Muriate of ammonia, according to Brugmaim's observations. 
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promoter TegetatiDH. The branch of a Ser^ke tree was put | 
into pure water, another into a solution of muriate of ammo¬ 
nia; ID 24 hours the former imbibed 5-12ths, the latter 
10-I2tbs of the liquid; and hence we may draw the probable 
Gouclusion, that the muriate of ammonia, by its stimulus, 
increased the activity of the vessels* Nitrate of potash is 
used by the Dutch gardeners as a means of promoting growth* 
The bulbs of Narcissuses, Hyacinths^ and other vegetables, 
grow much faster in water where ibis neutral salt is dissolved. 
Tromsdorf found also that a sprig of the Mentha piperita 
became 378 grains heavier in a solution of nitre, whereas a 
sprig to common water gained hut 145 grains in weight. 
Barton, however, directly maintains the contrary, because a 
few grains of nitrate of potash killed a Kalmia. But it is 
easy to conceive that a moderate stimulus to some plants, 
may be over violent and destructive to others. Barton found 
that in water in which camphor was diffused, a decayed twig 
rapidly recovered, which did not happen when it was placed 
in common water. A decayed branch of Liriodendrou tuli- 
pi/erat and a withered flower of the yellow Iris, recovered 
in it, and remained Jong fresh. I myself tried this with a 
branch of Sikne penduUtf the flowers of which were quite 
shrivelled; in an hour's time t found the jKtals again per¬ 
fectly expanded, as If just evolved. Is it the hydrogen of 
the camphor winch slimulates the vegetable fibre to such a 
degree, as to produce this phenomenon? or is it a conse¬ 
quence of the composition of the camphor, that only the 
exact proportion of carbon, which is found combined with 
iiydpjgeu in camphor, can stimulate the fibres 1 This remains 
to be determined. Light likewise is a very powerful stimulus 
of the vegetable fibre. Every body knows that hot-house 
plants incline their stalks and leaves always towards the 
windows. A plant which has been confined for days in a 
dark room will, as soon as some light is admitted, however 
small the aperture be through which it passes, bend its stalks 
towards the tight. Who does not know, tJiat the species of 
Lopinns, especially Lupinus turn in the open air 

their leaves and stalks towards the suu, and follow its course 
in so steady a manner, as to enable us to specify the liour of 
the day from their direction? Light is farther of particular 
service to vegetables in promoting the decomposition of the 
absorbed water, and separation of the oxygen; for when this 
oxygen gas is accumulated in vegetables, all their parts 
become white, as may be seen from plants which vegehde 
in the dark. Even the light of a lamp effects the separation 
of the oxygen, as an experiment of which 1 was eye witness 
fully proves, viz. that of Humboldt, who rendered Lepidium 
which bad grown up in a dark cellar, green, by the 
faint glimmering of a lamp kept under it several days. Alt 
plants cannot support the stimulus of strong and constant 
light. There appears to be a deleriuiuatc degree of this sti¬ 
mulus, which they cannot without injury exceed. As young 
plants are much more susceptible than grown up ones, they 
thrive best in the sliade* All forest plants arc desiroyed by 
too uiuc)> light. This is proved by the observations of Medi- 
cus, Desfoutaines, and Uslar, who found that the irritabi¬ 
lity of plants is strongest in the mornings fainter at mid-day, 
and fainter still in the evening. Sennehier has made the 
experiment of sepamijng the rays of li^ht, in order to dis¬ 
cover wliicli of them is most favourable to vegetation ; and 
be found, that plaids of Lettuce grow best in the yellow, 
and next in the violet. Those on which the iuvisible niy 
fell, came nearest to those which stand free in the collected 
light. 'Die irritalnJily of the vegetable fibre is destroyed hy 
all stimuli ivhen I hey are too powerfui dr too long coniinued. 
Every stijnuJus must be proportioned to the irritability of 


the fibre ; in proof of which may be adduced all tubtenwia* 
OU9 plants and all the species of Boletus ; fiir the kuowfadga 
of whieJ) we are indebted to the researches ScopoEi am 
Humboldt. These plants require a very email quantity of 
oxygen to promote Ibeir growth, and therefore m soon aa 
they are brought into the open mr, they decay* This, it 
even proved by the well-kiiown obeervation, that lorais at 
repositories which are fusty or mouldy, are fived ftotn tUi 
inconvenience by the admission of air. Opium will deiUny 
the irritability of plants; by it the irritability of Hedyataai 
and Mimosa pudka was greatly impaired, and almeat 
completely destroyed. Vegetables die very soon in carbonio 
acid gas ; as well as in nitrogen and hydrogen gas. In tha 
last of these, plants die immediately; but if it be mixeii iritb 
a little oxygen gas, they live for a short while and grow very 
luxuriantly. Mr. Humboldt on the X4th Febmftvj, 
put a germinating bulb of the Crocus ivrmw, wbkhbe bad 
planted, into one of the celebrated mines of Freyberg, aeyiial 
fathoms under ground. In this mine the air mt to mneh 
contaminated with hydrogen gas, that his caudle ms extin¬ 
guished, and his lungs became sensibly affected. The gErm 
of the bulb soon evolved, the leaves became greeny tb« 
Oowers yellow, and the anthers even full of poUett; bat on 
the 17th the whole plant suddenly began to putrify* Several 
plants shewed the same result. The hydrogen gas cannot 
however be considered as a stimulus of vegetables, aa in iti 
pure state it kills plants, and only when mixed with oxygen 
shews the above phenomena. Plants live so long only, o 
they can exhale oxygen; when this stops, they are gone* In 
the same manner, Senncbier and Ingenhouss observed tbit 
plants confined in hydrogen gas, emiUed oxygen day and 
night; but that when the oxygen gas was consumed, they 
could no longer subsist. 

^'The above numerous observations are sufirdent to prove 
that vegetable sap is not put in motion by mechanical prin¬ 
ciples, but that it is carried forward by the irritability peou- 
liar to plants. The ascent of sap in warm weather^ and tfaa 
descent of It in cold weather, can no longer be argued ; but 
experiments, and the analogy between plants and animalt^ 
clearly point out a circulation. For how could the juioes 
of trees, which during winter continue bare, without foliage, 
and without discovering any symptom of vegetation, be at 
all preserved, if in the long succession of cold weather the 
moislurc wliidi Is found in the vessels were constantly to 
descend. Wo should at last necessarily find tho bratiehea 
quite destitute of ffuid, which is never the case. Nor is the 
cessation of sap, or the congelation of it in very cold wea¬ 
ther, more admissible. Wc know from experience, that when 
the juices of delicate exotic plants are coagulated by cold, 
they must die. The circulation of sap must therefore imhe 
place in them, as they cannot, on account of the unfaTonr* 
able season, make ncAV shoots still, and survive; and. though 
much less vigorous, they appear to exist in the same manner 
as hybernatiiig animals, sucJi as the marmot.and dormoHte 
which, during tile winter, like amphibious unimaJs and some 
insects, full into a profound sleep, and are awakened firai 
with the retunuug warmth of spring. Experimenta have not 
yet discovered huvv the circulation of blood in the«e tpeem 
of anioiab adapts itself to the season of the year Wliat has 
been adduced as proof of the ascent and descent of the sap 
in plants, is the important, hut altogether mistaken pbeno- 
menon, that after the middle of January, with us al^r the 
20lhp the sap enters trees. At this period it is thought to 
descend, to be reiuly in the sprlug. But whoever ihinha 
that trees, shrubs or herbs, are dead in winter, or without 
action, is much mistakeu. During the whole summer, the 
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thelbod^ imbibed by its fibres, to tlie stem, and 
vhfttilM steiB receivea the leaves U ootisiatiLly employed 
ia tile formatioti of new parts, till eiilier this evotutioo ceasca^ 
fion the Btrength being e^ihausted, as in annual plants, or 
till the ports above ground, which can no longer resist (lie 
nKlcmeiicy of the weatfaert become separated, as in herbs, 
shrubs, and trees. With the fall of the leaves in ligneous 
plants^ and with the dr 3 'ing of the stem in herbs, all tbelr 
V]^C[tatiiig ^wer» are exhausted. The great quantity of 
QHilBtiire which the root forwarded to the plant, is consumed : 
in trees and shrubs, it is employed in the formation of 
Vnncfaei^ of wood, alburnum, inner bark, leaves, blossoms, 
and ftvit, as well as in the formation of the root; m herbs, 
in the Ibnnalioii of the parts above ground, the fruit, and 
the root itself. These fibres, which hitherto conveyed the 
food, begin to become brittle, and are no longer able to 
•cm this purpose* The sap which circulates in the vessels 
can no longer produce new shoots above ground, as the 
tcmpeiature is unfavourable. From the moment, then, tliat 
the leaves of ligneous pbmts and ilie stems of herbs decay, 
Ibe plant begins to form new radicles in place of ibe old 
ones. If at this period, in the latter part of autumn till the 
middtie of January in our dimates, a Birch or Walnut is 
bored, uo sap will proceed. The tree indeed has sap, but 
only u much as it just wants, and as sufiices to form new 
radictea-. Hence fruit-trees, wtiich had too inuch fruit, 
decay, because their strength by tlie great waste of sap is 
luQ much exhausted. If such a tree or shrub has formed 
ladiclea, before the middle of January, those active youug 
ndiclea perform their new functions. They Imbibe moisture, 
which they deposit iu the cellular texture, and collect in this 
Mnner aa much sap as the wasting of the powers, which 
wtU be necessary Id the next summer, requires. If at this 
time a Btcm is bored, a great quantity of fiuid flows out 
in those plants which receive a superlhtity. But if at the 
end of January, or in February, the weather becomes mild, 
this flow of sup ceases allogetlier. and trees, if then bored 
far the first time, give no sap; a stream of it is observed 
again when the weather becomes cold. Those who adiiere 
lo the theory of ascent and descent of the sap, say, that in 
warm weather the sap ascended too high, and in cold 
descended loo low. This singular change, however, of its 
flowing and ceasing to flow, depends on this, that as soon as 
the weather is fine and mild, the transpiration of plants goes 
on with greater rapidity; the quantity of the sap, therefore, 
aaturnlly becomes less; on the contrary, In cold weather the 
tnaspirotioii is not considerable, and therefore tlie sap accu¬ 
mulated* On this accouut the roots of herbaceous plants 
wifich are collected for medicinal purposes, are more efli- 
ctoioiis in winter and spring, than in summer, when in full 
kaf and flower, because, at that time, they have prepared 
new np by iheir young radiciest The circulation fd' sap in 
fegetmbleSj cannot be of the same nature as it is found in 
qaadrupeda, birds, fishes, amphibious animals, and innects; 
che^ we should observe a point from which all the fiutds 
proceeded, and where they again meet together. Were there 
web a circulation, the Willow could not reproduce new 
•lemi from every little branch. The clrciilation of sap, then, 
nwt resemble that which takes place in tlje polypi, as these 
abo may be dissected into several pieces, from each of which 
new polypi are again formed. The nature of circulation 
ttlut be extremely various in the difierent classes of vege- 
liblei; [mpatieiu Buiaamina, being a meadow plant, when¬ 
ever it IS without water, tmmedlately withers away; but when 
wator it pourod upon U, in five minutes after all the leaves 
and the trunk agaia atund erect. A tree or shrub will not 
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recover so quickly. I observed a Cherry tree, the stalk of 
which was broken immediately under the top, and in which 
the top was attached to the stem only by a small stripe of 
bark. It was immediately fastened; the buds were just 
opened, but the flowers were still confined; in about eight 
days after nothing was observed at the top, it bloomed rather 
more luxuiiantly, but In a short time all of it decayed. 
I have observed also in the broken oIf braiiclies of fruit trees, 
that the fruit became ripe; and also that fruit trees, the 
stems of which were frozen, stilt conthiucd to vegetate, till 
low-ards the middle of June ; they then decayed. Thus the 
juice of trees, which is imbibed by the root, appears to be 
long in reaching the upper part. VVe must then take for 
granted, that small coherence by means of the bark in the 
broken top of the €)ierry tree, and in the bough of the fruit 
tiee, had, as well as tlie still living wood of the congealed 
fruit stem, conveyed out of the root a sufticient quantity of 
sap for some time. Be that as it may, it is certain that ili^ 
sap of the root is much longer or slower in reaching the top 
of ligneous than of herbaceous plants. A shrub, the roots of 
which are decayed, or consumed by insects, will for a long 
time have discoloured leaves, and yet live; and will even 
vegetate some time after its root has been *lestroyed. It is 
highly probable, that the circulation of vegetables is very 
complex; and Corti may not be far wrong when he ascribes 
a circulatory system to every knot of plants. We may there- 
fore suppose that the root imbibes the Hauls, which, on the 
admission of heat, and the gases produced by it, are formed 
by the adducent vessels, particularly those that twine round 
the air vessels, are conimuuicaled to the reduceiit vessels by 
means of the cellular texture; and are again conveyed into 
(he posterior adducent vessels through ilie same channels, 
rising by degrees higher and liigber till they reach the stalk. 
Here every knot that evolves a bud, appears to form, wilb 
the leaves, a circulatory system, wldcij by means of the pass¬ 
ing adducent and rcciucenrt vessels, and of the celintar tex^ 
ture, is united to all the oilier systems, and to the whole 
plant. According to this principle, 1 may cut oil" from the 
stalk, a small slip, which lias only one knot, one bud, and 
one leaf, aud by placing it loose in the ground, render it a 
plant As the slip which has its own ]K?culiar circulation is 
separated from the common circulating system, it will be for 
a period in a state of inaction, without evolving any new 
leaf, but in a short time, the. vessels, which exist in this part 
of the ata)k, viz. iu the knot, the bud, and the leaf, begin 
to form a callus below, sending out new parts that become 
roots; these young roots soon imbibe uouriahinent, the bud 
is evolved, and becomes a young plant, in which again seve¬ 
ral systems of circulation are found connected with the whole. 
The following observation may serve as a proof tljat every 
knot has its circulatory system : If, in a young sprout, 1 cut 
the knot on which the bud stands, it will not grow, or pro¬ 
duce a new plant; neither will a piece of tlie stalk grow, in 
which there h no knot with the bud. As far as our obser¬ 
vations extend, the circulatiou of sap cannot be explained 
in any other manner. That, according to the difi’ejently 
formed plants, there are more or less anomalous circum¬ 
stances or exceptions, is easy to be supposed. But of whal 
nature Is the circulation of sap in ligneous plants during win¬ 
ter? In all probability, the juices continue lo be moved in 
the same general manner, and to he renovated from the root; 
their circulation of fluids, however, is slow, because no new 
parts can be formed in the open air, and because the trans¬ 
piration 19 considerably dhninislied. The nourishment requi¬ 
site for vegetables, ii not ail derived from the soil in wliich 
they are planted, the greatest quantity being obtained from 
4 1 
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the atmosphere. Shnibs, trees, and succulent plants in 
])Brlicu1ar, receive most of thoir sustenance from the air: 
dew, mist, and rain, arc also rapitlly absorbed by them. 
The secondary vessels properly perform this function, so do 
all hue capillary elongations^ Thus the green stalk, and tlie 
under surface of the ieaies* chiefly absorb tliese moist 
vapours. Bonnet demon^^trated this last fact by a beatitiriil 
experiment. He placed a leaf of the Wliite Mulberry-tree, 
with its upper surface upon water, and it continued six days 
fresh and green. A leaf of the same tree, which was laid with 
ila under surface upon water, remained for six months fresh, ' 
and in good condition. Plants imbibe gases also, otlkerwise 
it would be impossible 1o explain whence they derive the 
great ouantity of carbon, of which they principally consist. . 

** The function of transpiration is performed by plants 
through apertures winch are surrounded by the lymphatic 
vessels* Bonnet anointed leaves with oil, by wldcli means 
the process of transpiration was completely sup]>iessed. 
They assumed a black colour, and decayed, 1 observed the 
same thing in a hot house plant, the leaves of wJdch being 
oiled ill order to destroy the aphides, all fell off. Plants 
winch have been exposed to the dust, by the continuance 
of drought, lose the leaves, merely because their pores are 
obstructed. The number of the pores which are found on 
the whole surface of a plant, is by no means insrgtiificant* 
Hedwig enumerated 6ve hundred and seventy seven in one 
single quadrate line, on the surface of a leaf of the Lilium 
butbiftrum^ Thus, according to Ibis computatron, a square 
foot would have nine hundred ninety'eight thousand seven 
hundred and foTty*five. How many square feet of surface 
must a plant present to the air, and how great must be their 
number in a full grown oak! The traiLSpiration of plants is 
twofold, aqueous and gaseous. The aqueous is considerable; 
Hales made many experiuients, which clearly prove this 
assertion. A plant three feet high, lost in one hour, 1 lb. and 
0 during the night; if no dew fell, it sustained a luss of 
six ounces; but if dew fell, the leaves had imbibed 4 or C 
ounces of moisture; whereas in the daytime the transpira* 
tion was always very considerable. Watson exposed a glass 
of 20 square inches within, (o very warm sunshine, in a place 
where it had not rajned for several months, and lurniitg it 
round upon a plot of mowed grass, he found it full of drops 
of water, which ran copiously down; he collected them hy 
an exactly weighed piece of mustin, and repeated this expe- 
ritnent far several days, between 12 and 8 o'clock; hence he 
was enabled to calculate that an acre of ground transpires 
in 24 hours, 6400 quarts of water* Bruguiaiins observed a 
particular kind of aqueous transpiration In the roots of some 
luxuriant plants; he had }mt some plants of this kind into a 
glass filled with earth, and observed at night a drop of fluid 
in the top of the radicles; he remarked as soou as sueb a 
drop touched the roots of other pl»ti(s, they dried immedi' 
ately* Jf this happened frequently, the plant decayed. 
Thus Oats, (Avena saihOt) were destroyed in this manner 
by Scrratula ; Flax, (Linum by the 

ScabiosH fjrt'fwsis and Euphorbia Peplas; Wheat, (Triticurn 
astivumf) by Erigeron aert; Buck-Wheat, (Polygonum Fago- 
pyrum^ by Spergula arnm^is; Carrots, (Daucug Carota^) 
by the Inula tiehnium. Hence be concludes, that weeds 
with the fluid dropping from their radicles, suppress the 
growth of the contiguous plants. But might not ]th<^ weed 
destroy the cultivated plant, owing to its absorbing the ali¬ 
mentary matter with greater rapidity, and expanding sooner, 
and thus prevent the further growth of the adjacent plant 1 
Drops are aUo frequently observed on the leaves of quick¬ 
growing plants, particularly on the top. The gaseous trans- 


piratioD of plants was first discovered by Boimet in 175^ 
after him by Priestley in 1773* and next by Ingenhoim id 
1776, afterwards by other celebrated. phi]osoplMr% Sennit 
bier, Sclieele, Achard, Scherer, Succou, &c. Ac. Ho bnmeb 
of the physiology of plants has produced more nuoMirouf 
experiments. Tlie followtEig are the results of all theae \ 9 b 0 ~ 
rioiLs investigations: Plants in suo-sbiue emit a great quab- 
tity of oxygen gas, but at night exhale a kind of ait which 
is unfavourable to animal respiration. The quantity of thu; 
however, is much less than that of the oxygen lost in the 
day-time. Thus a constant circulation takes place in ffae 
attuospbere, the plants improving the air which baa been 
spoiled by the breathing of animals. The suHace of leaveg, 
all ^recD stalks* and in general the green part of Tegciablef> 
exhale oxygen gas iu sun-shine* but particularly greea water 
plants. Pine-trees, Gramtna, and many succulent pbutr. 
The leaves of trees emit less of it than herbs. No osygea 
gas wlmtever, even when exposed to the sun* is emitted irom 
ilex aqjti/oliuvi, Prutius laurocerasu$. Mimosa Acer 

/oliis variegatis, the pets fa, ripe fruits, the bark of tre^ 
the pedicles and the ribs of leaves* The gaa which is emit¬ 
ted during night is by Ihr less in quantity, either pure car¬ 
bonic acid gas, or* as iu most cases, often mixed with hydro¬ 
gen* sometimes also with azole. 

“ Water is the chief nourishment of plants^ They absorb 
it out of the earth by their roots* and above the earth they 
imbibe all the moisture which exists in the form of vapour. 
The liglil by its stimulus resolves water into its const it ncots, 
hydrogen and oxygen. The oxygen combines vvjtii the 
caloric, becomes gaseous, and conducted by the air vessela 
runs out from the pores of the leaves. The hydrogen coni^ 
bines with carbon which plants Likewise absorb, aud with 
several elements wbtcli the vegetable body receives iD Vfltioua 
proportions, according to its organization, and forms the 
juices and other substances peculiar to vegetables. At nighty 
wlicii ibe light cannot effect the decompositioD of water, 
combinations and separations of another kind take plaoe^ and 
for this reason plants then discharge carbonic acid and azotic 
giises. The little oxygen which remains cannot slimnlatc 
the fibre so powerfully., consequently the quantity of trans¬ 
pired matter is much less* The stimulus which the oxy^n^ 
separated by the light, lias exerted upon the fibre, occasions 
a relaxation* by which the sleep of plants* or folding of the 
leaves, is produced. Light b absolutely necessary to planta, 
aa it nourishes them by means of its influence. If we except 
subterraneous plants, and some species of Boletus, the vege¬ 
tation of which is regulated by other principles hitherto not 
investigute<i, vegetables cannot exist without the inffuence of 
light. The direction and proper siiuation of the parts in 
every species depend entirely upon iU Plants also, which 
afluct ihe sl^ade, require light* but that only in a laodcmtc 
quantity ; the rays of the sun would stimulate them too vio¬ 
lently* Young ]ilarits, as well as most of the Cryptogainous 
class, require defence against too powerful light, but cannot 
live without its influence. Trees* and the most of tbe Qm- 
inina* need a great deal of light, and hence all trees have ts 
greater tendency towards the south than towards the north, 
ft is by the decom|M)sition of water that the temperature 
peculiar to plants is produced. Philosophers* however^ are 
not entirely agreed in iheir explanations of this ptienonienoD* 
;^ennebier and Hassenfratz assert that the oxygen, being set 
free by the decomposition of water, unites with the caloric 
of the vegetable fibre, and flows in a gaseous form from the 
pores of the vessels. Von Humboldt again, supposes that 
plants absorb cajoric from the atmosphere, and combiae in 
I the air wilh the oxygen* which is separated by the iitflueuc^ 
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of light. He believes that in this manner the cooling shatle 
of trees ma^ be accounted for. The fctactions of absorption 
and exhalation appear to take place in iinishrooms according 
to their principles* This, however, needs to be confirmed 
by future observations. Agaricus camptstris^ and Andro^a- 
eontinually exhale hydrogen. Oxygen appears to be 
a stimulus to them, as the mo^t of them when immersed in 
hydrogen and azotic gas are soon destroyed. 

"How the matters which are absorbed by plants are as5i- 
loilated, that is, are combined into the juices peculiar to the 
vegetable world, is a niyatery to us. In none of the orga¬ 
nized bodies have we hitherto been able to explain this assi¬ 
milation, tliougli there bus been uo want of theories upon 
tite subject. Some account for this beautiful operation by 
mere coDtractlaD of the parts; others, by the form of the 
active organs ; others again, by the form of the substances; 
but these are all very unsalbfaetory hypotheses. This mticli, 
m the mean time, appears certain, that the proporliua of llie 
parts, as well as the formation and direction oJ the organs,! 
and the greater or less irritability arising from them, may ! 
produce the various mixtures. But how comes it to pass, 
that every part of a plant frequently differs in ta&te and in | 
smell? Thus the root of the Mieunsa I\ilotica sniclh like: 
Assafoetlda, but the flower emits a very agreeable odour, j 
The stem exudes tire bland well-known gum arabic, and llte! 
juices wliich U contains are sour and asiriugenl. Manure 
operates only as a stimulus on the fibre of vegetables, so 
that they are enabled to absorb carbon the more raihiHy, 
and all the constituenU are first composed. Tliia is parti¬ 
cularly evident from the above related CKperimetits^ xvhcre 
delved earth, saturated with oxygen, as well as grouml 
sprinkled with diluted sulphuric acid, made plants grow 
lAore rapidly than a great deal of manure laid u]mn the 
earth. The vessels appear parlicularly to prepare the juices, 
as fluids have been found com|detely prepar€<i in the cellular 
texture of the root, it seems, Jiowever, as if tlie receptacle 
of the manures in the cellular texture concentrated them still 
more, and that this also contributes its effect to their pre¬ 
paration. Thus as glands prepare in general oily, seldom 
muctlagtnotis fluids, a great quantity of glands is therefore 
found ill the leaves of ail fragrant plants. Sometimes this 
oil abounds so plentifuLly in llic glands, that it may be sepa¬ 
rated from them by mere pressure; as in the riud of Citrus i 
medUa, Ani'antiumf &c. and in the leaves of Melaleuca Len- 
cQdendronm Vessels which are still young, are the most 
active in plants. As soon as they hegiu lo pass into albur¬ 
num or wood, file circulation of their fluids is in a i^eniible 
degree slower, Tims the chief seat of life, parlicularly in 
ligneous planti, is to be sought for in the inner bark. Hunco 
Trees become strong and large when they receive no external 
Hound on the stem, so as lo injure the inner bark* Trees, 
tile bark of which was frozen in severe winters, will decay, 
whereas those which lose their pith by cold, without their 
inner bark being affected, may coiitinue lo grow without 
snstamitig any injury. Where the layer of llie inner bark, 
which as we know is composed of vessels, h thinnest, the 
growth is most rapid, and leaves are also formed. For this 
reason, thin branches are provided only with leaves. The 
imier bark begins in the aiburnutii, i. e. there are new vessels 
situated in the ilburnum, which as long as they form a thin 
delicate layer easily separable, are called inner bark» This 
layer, however, hardens into alburnum, and at last into 
wood. Duhainel saw no connection helween the cortex 
and wood of a Willow-tree. He found, liowevet. a moisture, 
which in the air became mucilagiiious and tenacious; this 
,with Grew, called Cambium. He alleges that it is the 


formative organ in plants. He took away from a Cherry- 
tree ill fidl bloom all its cortex longitudinally, and covered 
it closely with a layer of straw ; many of the leaves fell off, 
some of the branches wdlhercd, and no fniit was produced. 
Tlie tree confinued diseased next year, but in the third sum¬ 
mer it again acquired bark. Had the young wood, deprived 
of the sfeni wlizcli is full of moisture, and which had lately, 
for the first time, formed llie new layer of inner bark, not 
been preserved from the access of the air, tlie juice would 
have dried up, and the tree been destroyed ; but the covering 
of ifiaw inclosed it as well as ibe cortex, and it again formed 
the same layer of inner bark witli the cortex. The hardened 
fibres of VC get aid e.s, cojiiprehcnded under the general name 
of Wood, have, however, different degrees of hardness in 
|yfo]>oriioii as they couJiitc carbon by the power of their 
organization, and the harder the wood proves, the slower is 
the grou'tli of liie tree or shrub. I'lie firmest and hardest 
woods, have, there lb re, ihe entbon, and require a long 

time for their perfect vegetation; as, the While Dcecli, 
(Carpiiuis Beiuhis^) the Red l^eeth, (ragii'^ the 

Oak, (Qiiercus ifo^wr and Pedanmlataj) the Cetlar of Leba¬ 
non, (Pinus Cpdnts,) Adansonia digital a, S^c. &:c. Tltere 
are, however, exceptions to this rule; as Robitiia 
which grows very fast, and has firm hard wotid. Every 
shrub or tree wilb us, fiirnis aiinimny two shoots; the one, 
which is the chief shout, evolves in spring, the other is not 
so strong, and app' ars towards the loiigest dav, about St, 
John's day, from which it has been eitlted Si. jolin's slujot. 
Tlic iirsl is formed from the quantity of juiccb vslnch the 
root has imbibed <luri(ig .winter. The second, from the 
moisture imbibed during the spring. Iti the torrid zoiic^ 
both shoois are equally strong, and hence plants tliere grow 
mucli more liixuriujilly. 

'‘ The green colour of the vegetable creation is a most 
refreshing sight. Tiic investigation of its cause lias tong 
occupied the attention of philosophers^ and given rise lo 
nmny fiypolhests. When phlngiston still had a nuniber of 
adlicrents, the explanation of the green colour was very 
easy, as it was causidererl as an efl’ect of this jirinciple. 
Since, however, the idea of its exisleiiue has been givcti 
up, ditlereid kititb of explanation have been devised. Ber- 
tltollet observed, that the green of pUiiis is not composed 
of blue and ytliuvv, as the prism does not analyze their green, 
like that of oilier bodies, into yellow and bine rays. After 
ex trading witli alcohol llie green colour IVoin the leaves, 
and exposing this mixture to the sun or utinosfdiere, the 
green colour disappears entirely. Tll^» oxygen j^f Ihe ntmo- 
iiplKTe combines with tlie mixture, and banishes ihe colour. 
If u solution of ammonia, which consists of hydrogen and 
azote, be dropped inlo it, (be latter separates the rjxygen 
from the mixture, atid the green colour is restored lo it. 
From all the observaiions on this poinl, it follows, that leaves, 
from which Ihe oxygen has been withdrawn by menus of 
light, arc green, but have a pale or whitish colour where the 
oxygen is acciimiiiated* Tlic mixture of hydrogen and car¬ 
bon is now considered by cheniisis as the cause of llie green 
vegetable colour. The dark colour of the cortex in woody 
plauts is, according to Berthollet’s observations, produced 
by the oxygen of Ihe atmosphere* Mr. Humboldt repeated 
bis experiments, and found that wood, when inclosed in 
oxygen gax^ became black in two or three days, and the gas 
was mixed with carbon. It appears from this, that Ihe oxy¬ 
gen of the almosphere combines wdih the hydrogen of the 
vegetable fibre, and sets the carbon free, which shoivs its 
particular black colour. 

" The leaves of plants are of various duration. Most of 
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ihem in warm climateB remain from three to six years on the 
branches. A few in colder climates^ and only those which 
have a tenacious sap, as Ilex aquifolium auci Viscuiu album, 
or such, which have sap of a resinous nature, as ail the 
Pine4ribe trees, retain their leaves during winter. All other 
plants of the colder climates drop their leaves in autumn. 
This happens hi many different ways. Some leaves decay 
gradually, and fall off, or remain on the stem in a dry state 
tiff spring; others fall off when still green, even in the mild 
serene days of autumn. In quite a different manner the 
Robinia Pi^udacacta parts with i!s leaves. The piuuate leaves 
of this tree first drop, then all the pinoulse, and at last, after 
them, the petiole to which they adhered drops off. The 
cause of the falling off of the leaves is this: During the sum- 
nier the vessels of the petiole become gradually ligneous, ' 
as the sap is conveyed to them ia greater quanlily, and the 
whole frame of the leaves gets a more ligneous eonsislenee. 
The sap must in consequence gradually stagnate, and at last 
the communicating substances between the stem and llie 
petiole are completely shrunk. The wourrd wtricli ilic stem 
thus receives cicatrises before the petiole stqmratcs. Tfie 
connexion now interrupted between tiie leiif and the bk-ni, 
and their vessels, causes tiie petiole, by whicii they are con- 
fleeted, to separate entirely, and thus, e&pccially in calm 
serene weather, the leaves unavoidably fall off. For as the 
rays of the sun still favour the last decomposition of the 
water, and the mlticent vessels cannot convey tile small 
quantity of moisture to the knot of the jietiolc, the luoliou 
of the small quantity of sap naturally remaining will cause 
some sort of concussion, w liicli is sulHctent to occasion the 
f^tll of the leaf. In the Oak-tree the leaf cauuot fall off' in 
autuinii, as the vascular fibre of this tree is very tenacious, 
ami on this account the connexion between the knot of the 
petiole ami the stem is not broken. In the Kohiiiia Pseuda- 
cana the snmff and tender petioles of the leaves first are 
closed up, aud separate of course curlier IVoni the common 
petiole, whicii h still succulent enough to reniaui a short 
lime, but: soou, as without the leaves it cannot subsist, has 
the same fate. It dcpciuls, Ihcrdbre, cut inly on the iiutiue 
of tiie leaf, hi7\v long it is to remain on file stciii, and by no 
means on the weather. The peculiar organization niusl m>t 
be overlooked, as it really has a powerful iiillitence. 

**The gRnvtli of llie plant ends with the cvoluiion of the 
(lower, Wlicii a plant has acquired a certain (legrcc of linn 
ness, (whiclr, us tliey uic so niuitifariuiis, does not happen in 
each al the same tiusc, or hi ihc same age,) it then becomes 
cajiablc of propugaling its own species, and (bat part which 
we call the flower is now funned. Its sjicedy appeuraiice in 
lierbaceons plants, may generally he ohseived IVoin the cir- 
cumsluuce, I hut ibe miunte scaly leaves grow gradually less, 
till tiie smaller luid more delicate parlis of the flower are at last 
unfiiMed. tfcethe is therefore not mistaken, when be calis the 
growti] of plants a contraction and expansion ■ an idea wiiidi 
Wolfe already has tudcavmireci to prove* The tlowcr is, us all 
the other parts of plants, formed by sj*irai vessels, which, as 
Stoon as the first ludc sktttli, as it were, of llie flower exists, 
arc ulrcudy observable. Linrieus formed a very erroneous 
idea oil this sLibjutt. IJe considered the pith of u plant, 
which he.believed to be of equal iiuportauce witii the spinal 
ina rrow of unim aU, as tlic sole fornusli^ c organ iu I lie w liole 
vegetable iiingdoiu. Vegetation in general, ttccording to his 
ophiion, went on by rucans of the pitli. ^TJie seed itself vvas 
4 small piece of pith, wiiich separiiled from the moUier (duni, 
Qj) purpose lo go Uirougb ihe same revolutiuiis as tJie old 
plant )iad done* But he proceeded still farther, and ascribed 
to each part of a plant a certain peculiar power in forming 


one part of the flower. The calix was formcii by the bark, 
the corolla by the inner bark: the stamens were formed by 
the wood, and the pistils by the pith. He carried Ibii 
nious hypothesis stiff farther, by asserting, that in ligiwoiia' 
plants each branch required five years for the final ev«»iiitioB 
of the flower, and that each year souiethitig was added to 
the future flower. In the first year, for instance, the scales 
are formed, when the branch is shooting out from the bud; 
in the second year the calix : the corolla in the third; tn^ 
llie fourth (he slameiis; and in the fifth the whole* for the 
formation of which nature required all that time* is com* 
pletely evolved. Linueus may be right so far, that plants 
require a certain time to blossom ; that in them previously %■ 
great quaLility of sap, which has been so carefully elaborated, 
as to become capable of forming parts so important for the 
continualion of tlie species, is first laid up ; but that every 
year any one part of the ftowciv as an effort, is produced, 
would he veiy diflicult to prove. As little can we suppose 
that the pilli alone is the only formative part in plants, it is^ 
clear from the account of its use and design, that it may be 
wanri'd; which ts contrary to the old opinioo. But that the 
cortex, iimer bark^ wood, and pith, c^c. should each form 
peculiar pari of the plant, is so much against com mo n expe¬ 
rience, tiial il is hardly necessary to refute it. We find In 
the springing flower, clotig^tious of spiral vessels* but we 
uever see clougaUoui from cacli particular part* one formings 
the future calix, another the com)la. and so forth. For 
inslaiice, in the Common Snn-flower, (Helianlbi« ownutu,) 
where ou a large receptacle, niuiierous small flow'^ers are 
placed, how should those elougatiofis be able to unfold them¬ 
selves into florets from the bark, inner bark, througii 
sucli a receptacle? There would arise a confiisiou amongst 
those small parts, which is never met with, Purthcr, how 
should the stamina be produced in herbs, vvliich are not lig¬ 
neous? or the pistil, in plarffs which have no pitb ? Who 
tloes not see iJiat aff these assertions are mere tiypotUesex, 
which may be refuted even without the aid of aemtomical 
investigation? The flower does not always appear in the 
angles of the leaves or at the extremities of llie stem* but 
in some plants it shoots forth in very uiicommou places. 
Uohria pfti&liflora lias irs flowers siluated cm tlie petiole. 
Tins is also the case in Salsola aUissuna, and some other 
platus* In most species of the genus; Buscus, ibe flower H 
found in the middle of the leaf. Most species of TliyUan- 
thus, Xylophylla, Folycardia, and one species of Ruscu^, 
K. itndrQg^nuie, flow^er on the margin of the leaves. Oti 
j braijclies wlucli are leafless appear the flowers of Cynometra 
7'amijlorat Ccratonia (Sik'ytfs. Averrboa Bilimbi^ and A. 
Caramb{)la, Bee lime ria rumijlorat and other plants. Most 
remarkable is the station ol the flower in a tree of the East 
ladies, called CynoiueUa caujiflora* This very leafy tree 
lias no flowers but al ihe foot ot its stein; its leafy lop never 
produces any. 

“ The flenver, consists ofthe calix, corolla, nectary, stamens, 
and pistils. The calix and coioUh are, in point of the dbtri- 
bijliou of Ibeir vessels, exactly like the leaves. I'be calix* 
when green,. Iranspires, like the leaves, oxygCD gas in sunshine ; 
but when it is colQiired this does not take plHce* Both these 
parts imbibe their necessary sujjport from the air, and convey 
it to the receplacle on which (be flower is placed. The func- 
tiona of absorption and tratkiptraiioii are performed by the 
leafy parts of the (lower us w^ell us by the leaves of the phta|s 4 i 
Only the coloured flower eiiiiis other gnses. Hitherto il lias 
not been detentiiued, vih^hcr the phenoincnou which the 
Dfctamnus aibus preseuts m warm serene summer nigbta, 
when there b no moonshine, ia ]iruduQcd by hydrogen gus* 
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Dr by the tmupiratjon of a fiae volatile oil.. If this blooininj^ 
(iluil {b^iq abuDdancej aad about this time is moved sudcfenl^' 
Uirougb an extended apace, and if itumediatel^ adjohiing 
Iben be a piece of burnlag paper, a bue blue dame, which 
nay be eatily extinguished, is instantly emitted. Tlic 
tliughter of Linneus observed in the Tropic]urn majus, and 
ether flowen of a deep orange colour, an electric spark, 
during the dark and serene warm summer evenings. The 
aeclatiea, when they do not consist of mere glands, agree in 
itruclure with the corolla. The slatiictis consist of the lila- 
nent and anther. They are likewise called ilie male org^tus 
of generation. The filament, in the distribution of its ves- 
tdf, sometimes resembles the herbaceous stem, sameliiues 
the leaves^ according to the variety of Its shape, uhicit dif- 
fen very much, but in each plant commonly bears a peculiar 
aad constant character. The anthers arc fortned of a thin 
kut vascular membrane, filled with pollen. The pollen . 
occurs under a variety of forms, which can be seen only 
with a microscope, Jussieu, Duhamel, Ncedlmiti, Gieichen, 
and others^ observed wttJi a high magnifying ruJoic^cope, 
Alt the gfa inf of the, pollen, when brought in contact with 
mar, bunt with a degree of violeuce, and emit a gclaliuous 
uasi, KmlTeuter, on the contrary, assures ns, tliat ripe 
])aUeti docs not burst suddenly when welted, but slowly 
emits iliroiigb its pores, oi^, if provided with small prickles, 
Atough those an oily fluid, which on the surface of water 
fmsa ^lisUact shining jrellicle. He says further, that eaeJj 
uigle granule of the pollen consists of two membranes; an 
CKtemal one, which Is thick, elastic, cartitaginuus, and full 
of Ttry delicate vessels, in which last are the pores which 
emit the oily liquid; and secondly an internal very fine mem' 
biane. The internal surface is lined willi very tender, elastic, 
cellular texture, which contains the oily impregnating mass, 
Hedwig, however, after his latest researches, does not agree 
with Kc^reuter, He says, that each graMule of ihe pollen | 
cODsists of one vascular membrane only, filled in Its Interior 
wilh a gelatinous mass, but has no cellular texture whatever. 
And, accoriltng to him, the pollen erniis \hU fluid at once ^ 
it docs not exude out through p<^rc3, Hedwig txaudned 
that portion of pollen, which had on llie female sligrua per¬ 
formed its functions, and he found ((its obscrvalioji confiriui'd. 
Evcd die stamens of the Mosses are, according to him, only 
granules of pollen acting as the others. lie fiitds a great 
similarity between this fruclifyjjtg mass and the senteii ol 
animab; only that, as well as in tlie animal kingdom, it 
differs in consistence in diflerent species. Most ob!>ervatjonji 
indeed coincide in this, tliat the moist me vvJticli is eantalncd 
in the pollen, is not oil, but a mere gelatinous muss, whiclj, 
however, cannot easily be mixed with water. It is, however, 
likewise proved by experience, that ibis mucus cojitains a 
oonaiderable quantity of oil, for au oil may be obtained from 
the pollen by pressure, as it takes tire when thrown into a 
flame, and, finally, bees prepare their wax from it. It does 
Dot however follow, that the whole is oily; for an almond 
cannot be called merely an oily substance because oil may 
be obUtned from it; it contains this oil in a gelatinous mass. 
Ai in the anjmal kingdom, a more important question. What 
censtitutee the iuipregnating pow'er of llic pollen, or on what 
do« U depend 1 renoatiis still utiauswcred. Is it a subtile 
oily vapour, or a subtile volatile aura ? or is it^ according 
toothers, electricity, or any other power? Still we are here 
in the dark. The female organs of frucltficatiou are the 
pUtH* which consists of the germen, the style, and the sligma. 
The germeo varies in lU shape and structure in various 
plaoti, H is composed of all those vessels which we noliced 
in the rest of liic plants their direction and distribution only 
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differ in each. The seeds, if the germen itself does not 
become a seed, are situated in it, and are connected with it 
by tlie umbilical cord, [n its inicrior, It contains a clear 
fluid, in which nolidug parliciilar can be perceived, Wlien 
the gernieji is converted info a seed, the umbilical cord hangs 
together witJ) the receptacle, and is very short. The internal 
sfrticluro of sudi a geriuen, ts the same as that of the seed 
toulaiiied in the germen. The stjic appears under a variely 
of shapes# All the known vegelable vessels compose it, and 
if has iiollow tubes, which at the top are, by a lender cellular 
texture, connected with the surface of the gennen, and with 
tJic cord of the seed. Hedwjg, in his microseopical researches, 
/bund in llic species of gonid, and its kindred )jlants, on the 
strgina, hollow channels, in which he detecled a firm, yellow, 
gelatinous body, which in the gourd was quadranguiar, ran 
through Ibe wliole cxltid of the style, and ended in the 
iinihilical cord of I he seed. It appeared impenetrable, and 
incapable of carrying any fluid. But as, unquestionably, it 
contributes to llie fecundation of the pollen, either as a con¬ 
ductor or as a convcyiiii; niediunij he calls it conducior frve* 
tificafionh. Its use, however, is yet concealed fr^uu us; 
and It is even not yet pieeisely ascertained, whet lie r other 
plants have it, or if a diflerent vegulalion in them answers 
tiie saiiie purpose. The stigma consists of hollow absorbent 
channels, ihe structure of which is observal)le only with the 
microscope, 'Miose ahsorbeiU channels or tubes coustitutc 
the stigma. The pappus, wliicli is met with in compound 
flowers, anrl which exists toinplelely formed in llie ripe seerls, 
is certainly not to be considered, with Rafn, as a mere inor¬ 
ganic liftless fibre. To me, it appears to consist of large 
elongations of the sccoudiny vessels, wliich contribute a great 
deal to ihe condensation and proper preparation of the sap* 
They* indeed, grow themselves at the very period they per¬ 
form these functions: when, therefore the seed has attained 
its proper siuc, liie vessels of Ibc pajipus become plugged up, 
and it remujjjs dry upon the seed. The sltgniii, now In its 
state of puberty* or wdren lit for impregnation, is covered 
wiifi a fluid, which Koelreuter likewise considers as oily, 
but the tiattire of which is not yet invcsligatcd. Tlic period 
when the slignia is moist and the anthers burst, is the period 
of hnpregnaiioii. This cop.ululinp, ijowever, is in plants 
performed in so very striking aiiianaer, that we cannot con- 
lemplule without admiration the wise measures which nature 
has taken for llic atcomplishmcnt of her designs. Most 
flowers are hcnnapfirodite, or such as have hotli jtiale and 
female organs of generation; and one would from this cir- 
cuni^tuiice be led lo believe, that in such flowers impregjui- 
liuu is readily compicled ; this liowever is not the case vvitfi 
all. Mr, Sprcngel has made many observations on tills point, 
most of which are iiighly important. He discovered two 
principal ways in whicli seeds are impregnated, to wif, 
Diciiogamy, and Homogatny. He calls it Dichogamy, when 
in a hermaphrodite flower one organ of generation is 
first evolved, and when this lias lost its generative power, 
the other organ arrives at perfection. This is again of a 
twofold kind* Cither the male parts are formed perfectly, 
before the female parts unfold themselves, whicli he calls 
Dichogamia andr^gyna ; or it is t)ie reverse, the female parts 
being first formed. This lie styles Dicliogamia gj/ruiudra^ 
Huuiogajuy is, when both purls of generation are formed tii 
a hermaphrodite flower, exactly at the same period, Now^ 
in a hermaphrodite flower, when Dichogamy takes place, 
impregnaliofi cannot uiiturally happen without tntermediaio 
means, by which both organs of generation may be brought 
near each other* Liuneus thought tiiat the wind perfortued 
this, but there are few plants where wind could do it, as 
4 K 
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ificjst i^owers have such a ^hape as would rather impede than 
favour the access of the wind- Koelreuter was the first who 
observed clearly that many insects serve this purpose; and 
Ml'. Spreogel had leisure and palienee enough to examine in 
the flower the iiMniner in which insects proceed in completing 
the impregnation of plants. He fouinl that various species 
of bees, as well as many of the flying insects, are selected 
by nature for this purpose; and he even observed, that some 
flowers had their peculiar insects, wJdcIi alone visited them. 
His observations on this subject are very numerous. Those 
insects, it is true, do not visit the flower on purpose to 
impregnate ii, they only seek after the sweet juice which 
exudes from it in the nectaries. Their hairy body^ whici] 
nature did not beslow without design, is covered'with the 
pollen^ and, whenever they visit another flower of the same 
species, I he pollen is rubbed against the stigma, and impreg¬ 
nation is the consequence. And every inject that is not 
limtied to one sort of flower; but uiany indiscrimi^ 

natdy, will, durin® a whole day, remain with the s]>et'ies on 
which it first fixed in ike piortiing, and not touch unotlicrj 
provided there be enough of the first species. Those flowers 
only which secrete a sweet juice, are visited by insects. 
Several of these flowers have one or jnore coloured spots, 
which Mr. Sprengel calls Maenfoi intlicanfts, as they alwaya 
indicate that a plant exudes honey, and, as he believes, 
aUracts thein. In flowers, the huirs are always placed so as 
to prevent the rain from dropping in, and not to allow the 
insect to enter the flower at that place, on purpose that it 
may be obliged to make its way across the stamens. The 
filiform and leaf-like appendages, which we eunriieraied 
amongst ihe parts of flowers, and which defend the Jioney, 
sene the same purpose. But it would be too prolix to give 
a more detailed account of the manner in which insects do 
this, as any one has access to see and observe it, if in the 
least acquuinted willi the structure of flowers. We need 
only look at the Iris germanica, at many flowers of the class 
Didynanua, at the Symphytum ojfcinakt and many other 
plaiils, ill order to form a clear idea of it. One of the most 
singular ways of the fectmdatinii of plants through insects 
we iiavein the Ai istolocfiia Citmalitis, w liicli 1 shall describe. 
This flower has a liiiguiform corol, which at its inferior part 
is spherical, towards the top it becomes long and fabular, 
and \U margins end in a flat ai^d spear pointed manner, 
'file pjslil is placed in the round cavity of the enrol, the 
geniieti of which is surrounded by sis anthers, which arc 
shuricr Ibaii the gernien itself. The geTinen has no style, 
htit is provided with a hexagonal stigma, which is very ^haj- 
low, and on its upper surface has imbibing pores. The 
anther cannot empty the pollen upon the stigma, as the 
tluwer stands always straight upright during the period of 
flowering. The pollen therefore must necessarily fall to llie 
bottom of the flower without being used, if no insects come 
near the flower. And indeed if if be tried, ami all insects 
kept from the flower by a thin, but firndy closed piece of 
gauze, no seeds will be formed. It Irappens imiced not 
uijfrequently, that as it is a particular insect which impreg- 
nates Hie flowers, when it is wanting or not able Jo find the 
flower, this last withers without liaving u single seed, This 
tnsecl is the Tipnla pennicornis. The round boUoiii of the 
flower is* in its interior, quite smoolli, Init the tube is lined 
wiilj dense hair, every one of which is turned towards the 
Ulterior, so as to form a kind of funnel, through which the 
msect may very easily enter, but as on its return all ihe 
huirs ojqiose it, it carmol conic out. Several insects creep in 
througli The opcrtiire, but are obliged lo rernain in the cavity 
of the corolla. Uneasy to be confined in So sitmll u space. 


they creep coDitanlly to and fro, and so depoak the poTleii 
on the itigma. After this bdone, the fiovVer sinks; the hair, 
which obstructed the passage, shrinks and adhere? eloaely to 
Ike sides of the flower, by which means lire srkiII confined 
gnats get free, and may now accompHsh their farther destuia- 
tion. Who but must admire the wise provlsinji of natore in 
fecundating this seemingly trifling flower I Otherwstances of 
this kind conk) be mentioned* The drchoganiic phtnl? can 
be no other way fecuiidated than by insects. Many flowers 
blossom ill succession on one plant, and the restless insect, 
which flies from one flower to another, carries the poHen to 
them all. Epiloblnm angv^ti/oUam may serve as an iasmncc 
of male Dichogamy* and Euphorbia C^p/itissw as an 
instance of female Dichogamy. Homogamic flowers, flial is, 
such flowers as have their niak and feruak organs of gene- 
rut ion formed at the same time, are nmMly impregnated by 
themselves. Several, however, are visited by insects, wJrich 
complete what perhaps was not completed in I he usual wuy, 
nr what rain, wind, or unfavourable weather, intemipted at 
the proper period, tii these flowers, the following arrange* 
inert is made: When the stamens are larger than the prstil, 
the flower stands upright* and the stamens iijcline tbcmselvcA 
over the pistil; or it lies horis^oiitalfy, and ilie stamens curve 
them selves archways toward I lie style, so as to become of 
the same length with the pistil. Of tbe first kind, tbe Par^ 
nassia pafustris h an instance. In it the stamens, five in 
number, recline all ever the pistil in the following order: 
First, one of the stamens places rtself across the stigma, let$ 
its pollen go, then rises up aiid resumes its fornier poshioit. 
Ill the me^ii rime ihe second is aheady following in the same 
manner, and as soou as ihe first rises from the stigmu, the 
other covers it; the third succeeds like the two first, but as 
soon ns it has risen, the two last come both at once. Xo the 
second kind belong Hie Horse Chesinit, (iEisciLlus fUppocai- 
(anumt) and others. But if in homoganiie flowers the staoieiis 
are shorter than the pistil, the flower h pmiduloas, so that 
ilie pollen, when falling ofl; may be enabled lo perform its 
functions. Rarefy liavc such flovvers an obhtjue or fiurizontal 
position, and in ibis case the slyie turns backwards, lo reach 
I he !itamerjs^ Some pendulous flowers, however, can be 
lecnndated only by insetis, as their sf igma is so situated that 
the polJcu does not directly fall iqion it; but lliei* Ihese 
flowers haxe, as mentioned before, hair or other processes, 
which oblige the insect to enter them along the stigma; so 
limr, wiicii ikey return or visit the flower repea led ly, they 
musi ru!> the poileti against tfie sfigma. Such plants as arc 
of difl'ereiiL sexes, and on one stem liave both female and male 
flowers, are mostly impregnated by insects alone. Only 
tliose impregnate themselves which have no nectaries, and 
w lie re the male flowers stand close to the female flowers, as 
in some species of f? ruminu, Typha, Cois, Carex, and 
Olliers. In lliut case, such flowers have llieir female flowers 
situated lower than Hie male flowers, and their petals are 
very minutely or very deeply divided, &o that the pollen^ 
when fulling* evui rcucli (hern. This is Hie case, for instance, 
wiifi the diflVreht specks of Pinus, and similar trees. Here 
probably flic wind loo is of some service. !t disperse? llie 
polfeJi in the air, so as oflcn lo inv^olve the tree in a kind of 
cloud* The sulphur rain, us it has been called, which falU 
aoiiietimcs hi spring, after lliunder storms, proceeds from the 
jiollen of the Pijius si/lvcatris. Such plants as have on oue 
stem male flowers only, on aiiother llunale flowers alone, are 
ul! provided witii nectaries, and the nmic flowers are larger 
rtnd more obvious than the fenmle, to allow more readily the 
insects to curry the pollen to the feinule plant. The ValU- 
spiralis f a water-plant of llaly, is of diflerciii sexes; 
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iothii Uw iMile flower parts with the stem, and swims upon 
lliewfttor* that the aquatic auimats may the sooner carry its 
polko to tlia 6iiiaU plaut. Many foreign plants flower wiili 
havtaf dialioctly'Ibriiied hermaplirecite flowers, but oot- 
wi^sbiwLiag bear no seeds. The climate, however, is not 
almya the caoseof their barrennesa, but the want of insects, 
which aalure destined in their native countries to fecundate 
their seeds, and which we have not, along with the trans- 
pWted* received inro our gardens. One eitperimeia uiiJ 
confirm the truth of this observation: The Abron)a mgusta 
flovetvd for many years here, in a hot-house, where no 
ioseclabad access, without ever bearing a single fruit. The 
gaidener tried the e^Lperiruent to put the pollen, by means of 
t hair brush* upon the stigma of several flowers, and he got 
perfectly formed fruit, which again gave him new plants. 
In many other cases this has been done* wlucb tlie limits of 
this work will not permit us to mention, IVJight it not be 
advisable for gardeners, who wish to make Cherry-trees or 
other fruit-trees bear very early in the season, when they 
often get little or no fruit at all, to place a bee-hive wilh 
bees in the hot-house, and at the same time to take care 
to 1ft tbe5e busy insects get as many flowws as possible ? 

Nature seems to have given a high degree of irritability 
to some plants, merely, to promote generation. Berberis 
vu^urtf has very irritable stamens* for if they are bent only 
alillle^ they instantly rebound back to the pistiL Dr, Smith 
found that a small part of them only is possessed of Ibis 
irritabiUtyi^ Cactus luna has likeivisi! a great deal of irrita¬ 
bility in iU stamens. If tht^y touched with a quill, they 
•11 incline over the pistil. As soon, therefore, as insect 
touch these irritable spots in those plants, the irritability 
exert* ilaelf, and stiinnlales the parls, and produces genera- 
tioiu Several plants have these kind* of stamens, for in&tancp, 
the wliole family of Asclcpias, The ebsLicity of the sta- 
mfui also must in some plants produce generation, for instance, 
in Lopexia, Urtica, Parretaria, Medlcago, Kalinia, amt others. 
The riyle of some flowers seems to possess some degree of 
irritability, as it follows the stamens wiih its stfgnja. U'he 
ihutiing and opening of flowers, called their Vigliia^, do not 
bcloog fo this subject, though by the way they may contribute 
imncthing to promote generation. It would appear tlial 
light stimulates these parts, and produces an expansion. 
For this reason, perhaps, most flowers open in sunshine. Por- 
tuUca olerac£Py atid Drosera rotundij^iiat are very powerfully 
•timulated, and therefore open about 12 o'clock mid-day ; 
hut this violent strmulns relaxes iheir tibres so tnucb earlier, 
•nd they shut in an hour after. The stimulus of daylight 
appears to be too powerful for OBaothera inenniSf and it can¬ 
not open till free from the influence of strong light, it re- 
mahia open during the nrglit, from evening (ill morning, and 
if the Bucc^eding day is cool and cloudy, it w iH not close its 
flowen at all. The fibre of some flowers, seems to act like 
a hygrometer, iti such a manner that the flower opens by 
yieatii of moisture, and slints in a dry atmosphere. This is 
obterred in all the species of Carlina^ But is it the loo 
powerful stimulus of the light of (be sun, which occasions 
Nympbaea oiAa, to close in the evening, and during the night 
tocOBtiaue iiumersed in the water? Light appears also to 
operate on the separation of the fine fragrant matter of 
flowers* to that in some, this maitrr is sep^arated merely by 
heat and light; io others, by beat alone, and rendered percep- 
tihle lo our of smell. It is requisite for the perfonn- 

xoce of generation, that the sfigma be moist, and the anthers 
cotaml with pollen; if thm be any medium which prevents 
both* it camiot lake place> Water does not combine with 
the poUcD* uud theicforc the rain washes it away: most 


flowers have such a direclion, that they cannot easily be 
aOecled by rain; but uotwithstiiDdijig that, we see that a long 
toulinnancc of rainy weather may frustrate the harvest of 
corn and fruity On tbb account* almost ail aquatic plants 
that are provided with visible blossoms, raise their flowers 
above the surface of the water, and after the blossoming the 
unripe fruit sinks down. Only those water plants, which 
1 belong to the oryploganions class, and some few, such as 
Najai, Cauliuia, Ceriitophylluiu, which have rnucilaginous 
pollen a[»parentty capable of combining witli wator, evolve 
lljeir flowers under its surface; It even would seem that (he 
mncilagjjious pollen ofthe Asclepiades, atid OreliUies, perhaps 
suffers from water. Kc&lreuler examined, in a very laborious 
Jiiauner, how many grains of pollen might be required for a 
com]>letc impregnation. His chief discoveries on tbb point 
are as follow : All the anthers of Hibiscus s^riacus contained 
48 Ij 3 grains of pollen; no more than 50 or 60 of which were 
necessary to a complete impregnation. But whenever he 
took less than 50 graljis, the seeds did not all ripen, but those 
which were formed w-ere perfect. Ten granules were the 
least he could take in tliis flower, as less would uotsuflice for 
it. 'I'jje Mirabilis Jftiapa had 203 globules of pollen in one 
flower* Mirabilis tongifiifra 321, And in each of the two 
plants, only 2 or 3 globules were suflicient for impregnation. 
The seed did not appear more perfect, though many more 
graius were put upon ihe siigma. To ascertain wliclher* in 
flowers with several styles, each must be impregnated sepa¬ 
rately, Kcelrcuter in several of them cut all off but one, and 
the fecundation was as perfect as could be expected with alt 
the styles. Even in flowers, in which the style was entirely 
separated, fecundation took place through one of them. This 
experiment shows, that the tubes of one style communicate 
wjtii all the rest, and that more styles and more pollen are 
formed, merely to ensure Uieir determination. From this 
circumstance philosophers have concluded, that the cellular 
texture ot ait germens fixed in the receptacle, must have some 
general connection. 

"The grent and wonderful process of generation 1ms led 
various plnloaophers to form very peculiar hypotheses, which 
each has tried to establish by a number of arguments. To 
give aa accurate account of all of them, would be transgressing 
the bounds of our present researches; it will suffice to men¬ 
tion only the most imporlaat. The tirel natural philosophers 
thouglit* that an accidental mixture of solid and liquid parts 
was sufticient to form, according to circumstances, animals 
or plants. This was called G^neraiio i^^uivoca. Others 
imagined, that the small animals which were observed in the 
semen, {animakuia ^permatica,) into the ovaries of the mo¬ 
ther, and thus form the future being. Others again, believed 
that ill the mother a rudiment of the future animal pre-existed, 
to which the semen of the male imparted life. Hout:ver, this 
theory was called the system of pre-formation, or Ih^Spstatta 
pr^/ormatiomsy pn^EdeHru^aiioms, or the theory of evolution. 
Those (hree appellations properly denoted three diflerent 
ideas; but in reality they all concur in this one point* thaI 
all three suppose a pre-existeuce of the future being in the 
mother. Lastly, pliilosojihcrs alleged, thaL the fecundating 
fluids both of female and male become mixed together* and 
thus give existence to the future animal. This theory wa* 
styled, Epigtnesis, g^neratio aguivoca, was supposed 
ill former times chiefly to take place in insects* worms* and 
plants; but it is now entirely abandoned by all rational men. 
Harvey*s doctrine is now well known* virum ey? ovo; 

farther observations of philosophers daily cimflrnt this truth* 
by new important observations. 1 would indeed no longer 
notice this old theory* did not some botanists explain the 
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rnrmaliofi of Fun^i, metrly hy the feinientatioii of p^ilrifyin^ 
vcgctaiilo matter t their Sfuricfen rise, and llie places Vfcliicit 
some of Uiem aluays occupy, led thcfti to form this idea. 

Patriii, aod sonic later philosophers, suppose* ihai 
the lost members of the organized body may, like the siiecies 
of Boletus, and the inlesttiuvl worms, have flteir oiigiii from 
generalio ^pguivoca; 1 iiinst confess that Iheir hypothesis, 
iiiiUvhlislandjiig its ingenuity, never appe^ired to me suthcieiitly 
plain. The theory of aninialcula in the semen of animals 
being canted over to the ovarium of the mother, w here the 
uew animal is formed, has Leuwenhoeck for its author. Some 
ill llte vegetable kiiigdom, assumed pre-existing germs or 
corcles in I he pollen, which in the mOli let’s ovaries formed 
the future plant. Tlio nioit zealous supporter of this opinion 
was Mr. Gleichen- Some even aeiit so far as to sec, under 
the microscope, small as$cs in die sernen of an ass, and small 
lime-trees in tlie pollen of a iime. Strange Ihiiigs may be 
seen, if persons are <lrfipnsed to see theiii. Koelreutm's obser¬ 
vations at once overlfirow Ibis doctrine. 'J'lie syKtem of 
pre-fnrinaiion, wliitli in fonuer Times was gencraily ad milled, 
is now, even by its most zealous ad mire tr, muc h doiibterl in 
the vegetable kingdom. Sjial!»nzafn, who in animals, by 
means of tedious experinicnls, attempted 1o prove the [ire- 
extsteiicc of the animal before the im[) regnal ion of ihe ovum 
in the ovaries, freely confesses, that there is no pre-exisTcnce 
of plants like that inaniumh. The Efii^enrshf or generation 
by a commixUne cl tiir Hiiids given out bolh hy male and 
femalCp is what most physiologists now assume us the only 
true theory of generation botli in llie aoiniHl and vegetable 
kingdoms, Kfielrcnler confirmed it by numerous experiments, 
of wbicii we shall mention one only ; He planted the Nico¬ 
tian:* rtJiitim and panictilafa^ The first he deprived of all its 
sutiieiis, and fecundated its pistil witf* pollen of the last spe¬ 
cies, Nicoiiana rusiica has egg shaped leaves, and a sliurt 
greenish yellow corol; Nicoliana punkuialat a stem lialf 
as long again a^ the former, and rouiidisJi cordaTc leaves, and 
inucJj longf r yellowish green enrols. Idie baslard offspring 
of both, kept in all ils pans the middle betwixt the two spe¬ 
cies. IJo Uied the same with more [diints, and the result 
accorded perfectly wiih the first. Were vve Iherefore toadaiil 
the animaicitta smiinafiaf I lie hybrids coubl necessarily iiol 
have differed in their forn* from tJ^e male plant; and, on ffio 
Ollier hand, were the system of evolution Ibiindcd in nature* 
they wunid Imve the same form as the female plant The 
liybiid, however, was intermcMliafe between both ; it therefore 
certainly adopted some parts both from father and mother, 
and was formed by Fpigenesis. Keel renter could only obtain 
hybrids by iutennixing similar plants. Dissimilar plants never 
produced them* even !hough, according to onr system, they 
belonged to one genus. It appears by this, that nature scck^ 
lo avoid unnatural mixtures. The iubitaiice of mules nut 
generating, as it w'as once believed at least, induced mativ 
philosophers to make it an axiom, that iivbrids arti barren, 
But W'C now know a good many inslanccs in zoology of 
hybrids being very productive: and even tlic instance of mules 
does not prove any ifling, as in warm climates they are some¬ 
times prolific. Keel renter likewise found hybrids of various 
species of tobacco, and some more plan Is, to be sterile, Ihe 
pistil in them being perfect, but the slumens not completely 
formed. Rut there are now several insUncesof liybrid [daiiH 
which retain ibeir original form, and propagate themselves. 
1 shall mention a few, with their parents, Sorbus ; 

tire mother was Snrbus aueuparia; the fatiier, Crataegus 
Arid. Rlumnus h^bridm: the mother wus lUiamnns «/■ 
pifius: the father, Rhamnns What mixtures do 

^iQt the species of Pelargonium produce in our gardens 1 All 


plants of the 21st, 22d, and 23d classes of Linneui, mostly 
generate prolific hybrids, Linnens wrote a parlicnlnr treatiEe 
on hybrids, in wbieli he attempted to explain Ihe origin of 
some particular plants: but unfortunately he has given nothing 
but conjectures, for none of his observations accord wilh 
experience, ShonUI it not, frnm the observations made with 
regard to the hybrids of the animal and vegetable world, be 
laid down as a rule, with some exceptions, that all hybrids 
are prodcictive, but that some only want a warm eUfnale to 
unibid ihe male semen] 1 do not aileinpt to esTablisb this 
rule m a certain truth; 1 rather wish, that philosophers 
would consider this subject more accurately, and attend more 
1o ihc h^biids of different climates, in order to discover the 
I mill. But Koelreuler made some experiments, which afford 
Elie eUarest proof of the doctrine of Epi^enesu, and the 
f rut lification of plants. I shall only mention one of his obser* 
valions as an instance, He obtained a hybrid from Nico- 
lianu nfsiica and panicul/ifd. Nicntiana rusfica was tlieTeiutle 
plant, pfinicn/ata the nude. The hybrid, like all the others 
which he hrnught up, liad imperfect stamens, and kept tlie 
mediuiii hf I wee II the two species. He after wartis impregnated 
this hybrid with Nicotfana pfi ft ten id I a, and got plants whrcli 
timeh uitiie resembled the last, 'riiis fie continued through 
several generations, till in this way, by due perseverance, he 
atlimlly changed the Nicoliana ruafica into the Nlcotiana 
pffTiii^Nidtd. By these anil allur experiments, often repeated, 
ntui made in various ways and upon other plants, it is quite 
ubviuus, lhat there is no pre-formation in plants. According 
to the theory of Epigenesis tlion, the fluidn of tlie male and 
female are mixed, and an offspring is obtained from these two, 
which in form and properties resembles bolh father and 
mother. It were tn be wished that all theories could be 
proved in as convincing a manner, as generation can be 
Hcmon]ilL'aled liy ihe number of discoveries on this head 
inuile ill the animal and vegetable kingdom. 

“ But there Imve been philosophers, bolh in former and 
rnndeni limes, who in plants Imve altogether denied the 
existence of sexes. Siiiellie seems to favour I Iris opinion, as 
be repeated an expenmeni of Spallanziirii*s, with a female 
plant of hemp, whicit he kept remote from all male plants, 
aiid notwilh'jlanding obfJiincd, though in a small quantity] 
perfect seeds, nnd hence he deduces Ids argumerU, But such 
experinieids are too cliHicnk In be free from error; and who 
can positively assert, Ih-^t be has not, even with tlie erreatest 
ailenlfon, been deceived] Spallanzani placed his female plant 
' in a room, to which no insects conld get, and, for I be greater 
I security, likewise covered it. But could he, before the first 
1 dower appeared, distinctly eiiaugh distinguish the female 
Ijdant of Ihe bempT A nd could not a very small minute insect 
escape his eyes, ami effect a fectmdation ? Besides, hotv often 
do we find on hermaphrodite plants a single stamen; which 
I perhaps was here the case? The few seeds which he gol* 

I prove, that a few single parts were necessarily fecundated! 
j But even supposing tliat in hemp the female plant produces 
I ripe seeds without fecundation, can we apply any conclusion 
however just from this single plant, to every other vegetable! 
We have in the animal kingdom an instance in' the Aphis* 
an iusect which, witlioui the aid of a male, propagates itself 
till luitiimn. But who would, from this isolated observation 
founded as it is in truth, attempt to deny in all aDinials tl>e 
existence of a difference of ^ex ? Since Gleditsch first in u 
botanic garden, impregnaiefl die Chamasrop^ AttmiVij, which 
is a female plant, with pollen of the male plant, which Kcel- 
reulcr sent to him from Karlsruhe, and obfaiaed rfpe seeds 
and young pbiiits, which before never had been possible, 
thousands of similar experiments have been made, which put 
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il ^01^ doubt that two sexes exist mphiits^ Every person 
indeed, easily cotivince himself ofthe fact, by repeating 
such experiments on the species of Mefon and Gourd; nnd 
emy where in the vegetable kirtgdom he will find two distinct 
sexes* The seed already exists Id the germen during I be 
time of blooming, before fecundation lakes place, and contains 
a very clear liquor, called, by Malpiglii, the Cburjon, With 
this, most likely, the fecundating particle of the male semen 
is mixed, and thus produces the embryo of the future plant. 
Kmlteuter, however, thinks that the moisture of the stigma, 
which be, according to his favourite idea of an oily impreg- 
uatii^ fluid in vegetables, supposes likewise to be oily, is 
mixed with the fluid of the male, and that these two combined 
are conveyed into the seed. However, be this as it will, a 
great alreration is observed to take place in the seed sooner 
or later after fecundation, according to the variety of plants. 
For iu the neighbourhood of the navel a small vesicle appears, 
filled with some liquid. The vesicle is called the saccuius 
c^qwtmenti; and the liquor in it, the amnios. This vesicle 
grows larger, absorbs the chorion, which at last entirely dis¬ 
appears, ao that the cuticle finally becomes tlie membrana 
iiUemti of the seed. The amnios grows hard, and forms the 
cotyledons. As soon as the vesicle shews itself, the embryo 
of the future plant likewise appears gradually, which consists 
in the oorcle* It is formed gradually, and becomes visible in 
the Snn-flower, (Heliantbus aitnuus,) three days after impreg'^ 
nation; in the Cucumber, (Cucunjis a week after; 

vui m Meadow Saffron, (Colcliicuut atctHninafe,)some months 
after. It ia flaky in the beginning, but in time becomes, like 
the vesicle which contaius it, larger and firmer. The vesicle 
does "not in all seeds increase ia the same form ; in some it 
crows larger in its whole circumference, in others it grows 
bogfT towards one extremity, which runs straight out to the 
opposite end, and the sides arc extended. Thus the seed 
comes ttf^naturity, and, when perfectly rtpe, separates in 
diflerent ways from its mother plaut, and begins a new life 
itself, pasting through all the scenes again, just now explained. 
This it tile common way in which plants are propagated. 
But w« have plants, which do it in anol her way besides evolv¬ 
ing their seeds, At the stem, or near the angles of the leaves, 
by Ditore, or even through accident, the spiral vessels of plants 
lonn sometimes knots, which become buds, and separating 
apoutaneously from the plant itself, send out roots and leaves, 
thus forming an entirely new plaut of die same species. Such 
phiote are called viviparous plants, {vegetabifia viripara,) 
Smrtl species of Garlic, {Ahiuta,) the Liiium bulbi/erumt 
Foa bulbosa, and other plants, do this spontaneously. Tlie 
garden Tulip, (Tutrpa gesnert^na,) exhibits this curious phe* 
■omenoti by means of a simple manceuvre of art, if the flower 
is cut off before impregnatioti has taken place, and the stem 
inth the leaves be allowed to remain, provided it be in a 
shaded spot. Several succulent plants, for instance. Eucomls 
pmsfold, do it when treated in the above manner. Gardeners 
UtcretK plants by layers, suckers, grafts, and inoculation, in 
a similar nuuner. The bud of a tree or shrub, when grafted 
into another stock, will there be unfolded, and must indeed 
be regarded as a different plant altogetlier. It is not changed 
ID its nature, but grows as if placed in the earth ; ihc stem 
only lems to convey the imbibed sap to it, which it must 
itidf digest according to its nature* Agricola and Barnes, 
itappeavB, were more successful in ihcse operations, for they 
plim buds directly ia earth, and produced perfect plants. 
It is remarkable in this kind of artificial increase, that where 
bimdies or buds are in any way formed into new plants, by 
grafti, or inoculation, the plant from which tJiey were 
tutu does not propagate as species, but only m varkf^. If 
02. 
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we take the part of an individual, and convert it into a parli- 
cular plant, iu this way all the varieties may be multiplied. 
The seed therefore propagates only the species which mav 
grow from it under many different appearances as varieties i 
but in the branch, as in the bud, the germ is already furiued, 
and it is totally impossible that the shoot issuing from iheiu 
can alter iu the least- Thus is the Apple of Borstdort pro¬ 
pagated by grafts: inoculation will always remain the same, 
but from the seed will be obtained many varieties eutiiely 
different* 

"The stem of ligneous plants, annually adds a new ring of 
vessels. The first circles begin to become ligneous on liicir 
sides. Tlie wood has, in general, w lien young, a yellqw isli 
white colour, which, according to the species of tlicplanb, 
assumes a darker hue every year. The quick circiiiation of 
the sap lakes place only in IJie young vascular circles; iu the 
older ones the sap is carried along much slower, and they 
have their irritability greatly diminished* The life of every 
shrub or tree consists only ia the young rings of these vessels, 
which is called inner bark, and Hit plaut must die when this 
is wounded. Thus, if a ligneous plaut has performed iu 
offices for a number of years, then the iuuermost ring begius 
to be obstructed, and to become more and more dense; this 
occasions that those lyijjg next them no longer obtain llieir 
moisture from them. They therefore begin to move their 
sap slower, and the youngest vascular circle becomes gradu¬ 
ally thinner and thinner* At last the sap stops likewise in 
the following ligneous ring; the young vascular circle cannot 
form itself completely; few buds are now unfolded; the 
small number of leaves cannot prepare sufficient siip for the 
whole; and the common certain lot of organized bodies, death, 
sets the final insurmountable bound to vegetation* In herba¬ 
ceous plauts all I be vessels of the stem become dry and bard 
in one year; and as I hey can no longer convey the sap, con¬ 
sequently the stem decays at the end of the year. Thefr 
root forms, as the stem of ligneous plants does, annually a 
new vascular circle, and it dies in the same manner, when all 
those circles have become too ligneous. Bui such herbs, the 
roots of which are annually renewed, are of constant duration. 
The old root dies, its fibres being entirely ligneous; but a 
new one appears, and ts to be considered as a young plant* 
Herbs, whether they live one year only, as the annual plants, 
or two years, as biennial plants, become so exhausted by Ibe 
formation of the flower and fruit, that the irritability of their 
1 vessels becomes much impaired; they therefore become quite 
' ligneous, and the root and stem must decay after Iheir fruits 
are ripened. They may, however, be preserved for several 
years, if their flowers, when in the bud, be taken off. The 
same happens when their flowers are filled, iji which case 
fecundation does not take place, aud consequently no fruit 
is formed* These vessels retain that irritability whicli is 
necessary for their duration, and which would have been lost 
by the wasting of their strength, and their fibres become lig- 
neous more slowly* Naturol death is not the same in all 
vegetables: as in all organized bodies, it ensues in three 
ways. First, by the induration of the fibre; as in trees, 
shrubs, and under*sbruhs. Secondly, by the powers beings 
exhausted; as in annual and biennial plants* Lastly, by 
dissolution; as in soft Fungi, and the species of Boletus* 
These plants imbibe a great quantity of moisture, which in¬ 
creases with their age. In them no part becomes ligneous; 
but they die in too softened a state, and putrify from a super¬ 
fluity of moisture* The duration of life differs greatly in 
different plants* Some species of Boletus require only a few 
hours for ilieir evolution, and as soon again decay. Several 
Fun:;] live only a few days, others weeks and ntoatlis* Annual 
d L 
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plants live three^ four, or al the utomst eight months. Bien¬ 
nial plants continue sixteen, eightecui and even twenty'-four 
mouths. Many iierbaceous plants grow a few yeara^ hut 
several a iong series of years. There are sotrnr sJirubs and 
trees which can live eight, ten, a Imndied, even a thousand 
yearSi With us the Oak and Lime-tree atiaiii to the greatest 
age. The former may live six or eight ccaturics, and above; 
and stems, almost as old, liave been seen of the laller. But 
the trees, which in our globe arrive at the greatest age, are 
beyoud doubt the Adansonia the Pinus Cedi^us, 

and the different species of Palm* The Adansouia probably 
lives longest of all, as its age is computed to be one, if not 
many, thousand years. 

Phyieuma; a gejnis of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gyuiH, —Generic Character, Caiu : perianth one- 
leafedp fivc parteci, acute, from erect-spreading, superior. 
Corolla: onc-petallecl, wheel-shaped, spreading, five-parted; 
segments linear, acute, recurved, Sia7Minu: tilamenta live, 
shorler thaji the corolla; uiilliert® oblong. Pistil: germen 
inferior; style filiform, liio length of the corolla, recurved; 
stigma bifid, or trifid, obloug* re volute, Perkarp: capsule 
rouudbh, two-cclkd or thrce-ccllcd, opening on both sides 
by a lateral liole. Seeds; very luajiy, small, roundislr. 
Essential Character. CaroUa: wlied-siiaped, wiib 
linear segments, live-parted; stieina bilid or Uifid; capsule 
rouiidislj, two celled or three-celled, inferior,—AH the Euro¬ 
pean species of this genus arc hardy plants, which will tlirive 
in the open air. They are propagated by seeds, which should 
be sown in antiimu, for, if lliey are kept out of the ground 
till the sj^ring, they frc<juenlJy fail, or at least lie a year in 
tlie ground. The seeds should be sovvn on a bed of fre&Ii 
nuduuged earth, where tJiey are designed to remain, for 
they do not thrive so well when they are transplaiLted ; there¬ 
fore the best method is to make small drills across the bed 
about eighteen inches asunder, and sow tiie seeds llierein: 
then cover them lightly over with eurtli, for if they be buried 
too deep they will rot in the ground. In the following spring 
the plants will come up, whcji they should be diligently 
weeded, which is all the care they require; only they should 
be Ibinued where they are too close, so as to leave them six 
or seven inches apart in the rows; and afterwards they require 
no farther attentiou, except weeding. In June they will 
flower, and in favourable summers ripen their seetls. As 
they do lint continue above two or three years, there should 
be seeds sown every other year Jo con I in ue the sorts. They 
arc plants which require lilile trouble to cultivate them, and 
tlieir fiow'crs make a pretty variety in large gardens, therefore 
they may he allowed a place amongst other hardy fiowers. 
-'Jl»c species are, 

1- Phyteuma Pauciflora, Head somewhat leafy; bractes 
ovale, cilbte: all the leaves linear, lanceolate, subereiuitc. 
This is a very small perennial plant; hcml single, thin, having 
not more than twenty large blue flowers ; teeth of the calix 
Jhe length of the germeu.—Native of the south of Europe. 

2, Phyteuma Sclieuchzeri. Head somewhat leafy; bractes 
linear, longer than the head; leaves lanceolate, toothed ; 
root-leaves sometimes elliptic and blunt, or obsoletely cor¬ 
date,—Native of the Sw'iss and Piedmontese niouiitains. 

Phyteuma Michelih Head roundish; bractes obloiig- 
kiiecolate; leaves linear, rigid, almost entire-—Native of the 
luouulaiiis of the Valais and Tuscany^ 

4- Phyteuma Hemisplimrica^ Head roundLsh; bractes 
ovale; leaves linear, almost quite entire, scarcely shorter 
than the stem. It resembles llie preceding, but diflers in 
liaving tile leaves longer, flaccid, and more lanceolate*— 
Native of the south of Europe, 


5* Phyteuma Comosa. Flowers in a sessile termioat^i; 
bundle; leaves toothed; root-leaves cordate; loot bieuni^ 
or pereDnlnl, It varies witfi all the Jeavai spatulate and 
IduLiti—Native of Moiite BalJo, and the Tyrolese aod Car-< 
niolian mountains* 

G, Phyteuma Orbicularis; Round-headed Horned RampioUi. 
Mead roundish; leaves serrate; root-leaver cordate. The 
long woody root brartchea near tl»e surface into several-diti- 
stous, each liearing a deusc tuft of petioled, smooth, veluy, 
serrate, or rather crenate, leaves; the first of which are heart- 
shaped, the rest ovate lanceolate. Every part of the flower 
remains permanent, though faded, till the seeds are dtspersedi 
or longer. The herb is milky, but not acrid; flower hlue^ 
—Native of the south of Europe; and of England, in Surry^ 
Smisex, and Hampshire, on chalk downs, as about Leather^ 
head ; on Epsom downs; on llic South Downs; near Maple 
Durham, in Ihimpshire; near Suttoii and Dorking; oi| 
con-hill near Feversliara in Kent; also between Xiogsbury 
and Harrow; and between Harrow and Pitmerin MiddJeset^j 
and between Seihury Hill and Beacon Hill in the way to 
Calh, ll flowers in July and August. 

7. Phyteuma Nigra, Head ovate; bractes bristlcTshaped; 
leaves simply toothed; roobleaves cordate; stem-Jeaves Ifn- 
ceolate, embiacjug,—This plant is a native of Bohemia, and 
is very distinct from all the species, in the dark violet-coLoiir 
of the flaw'cr, the bristle-shaped bractes, and tlie ebape of 
the haves, 

8, Phyteuma Betonicjcfolia, Spike oblong; leavea simply 
creuale; root-leaves lanceolate, cordate; stem-leavei Jance* 
olale.—Native of Dauphiuy- 

Ih Pliyteiiuici Spicala; Spiked Horned Rampian^ 3plke 
oblong, eSongiited ; styles somewhat hairy, trifid ; rQot-leavcs 
cortlale, douldy tooUmtl; root yellow on the outst^^ while 
within, having some ovale iitlle lubera lianging to. it boU 
tom; flowers sessile; corolla blue, Tliewhole plast|||bt>uiida 
with :i milky juice. The root is eaten boiled ; and bees ar^ 
fond of the flowers,—Native of Germany, Switzerland, Aos- 
Jriu, France, and Italy. 

at), Phyltuma Ovula. Spike ovale; styles hirsute, longer 
than the flower, emargiuate, bifid ; root-leaves cordate, dou^ 
hEy toothed ; stem from eighteen inches to two feet in ||eigltt« 
not branched ; flower deep violet—Native of Bobepii^ 
Switzerland, and Piedmuiil, 

11, Phyteuma Virgata. Leaves Jaueeolate, unequally 
toothed, rugged; stein rodlike; flowers gernjijiate, sessile, 
scattered. See Campanula FirgaUi for the description; lliy 
arc the same plant. 

12, riiyteuma Lobelioides, Leaves liueardanceolate, tooth- 
letted, hispid ; stem paniclcd ; flowers germinate, peduuded* 
scattered, U reseiiddes the preceding very much; flowers 
narrower,—Native of Armenia, 

IS. Phyleuiuvi LunceokUa. Leaves linear-lanceolate, very 
finely toothletted, rugged; stern branched at the 
branches very simple, leafy; flowers scattered, gcinjaate, 
sessile,—Native of Armenia, 

14. Phyteuma Rigida. Leaves linear-lanceolate^ obscurely 
toothletted, sQioothiib; stem quite simple, leafy; flowers 
scallered; pedundes tinee-flowered, ll resembles the pie^ 
ceding very much*—Native of the Levant. 

15, Phyteuma xlmplexioaulis. Leaves embracing, cordate* 
ovale, doubly serrate; lloivers scallered ; stem round, smooth^ 
simple, leafy; flowers on the upper part of the stem, disUat, 
pedunded,—Native of the Levaut- 

IC, Phyteuma Pizmata. Leaves pinnate; flowers in Cjmes; 
stem somewhat braiidied, smooth, grooved; flow^ers the 
largest of any of the species, in many-flowered^ scattered. 
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dupD 9 «d on the upper naked part of tbe 
ftHi,—the island of Candfa or Crete. 

Phytolacca; a genua of the class Decaiidriaj order Deca- 
5 f«a*^G«WBJticXHABACTEfi* Calix: none, unless the 
ooipilvi bA ^Ued a coloured caliK. Coro/la: petals five, 
roundisb, concave, spreading, bent in at top, permanent. 
Stmlnyt fiJuienta ten, or eight, or twenty, awi-sh^ped, 
tbfl iongdi cf the corolla; anlberee roundish, latend. Pistil: 
getHKfi O^culgtet depressed, divided externally by swetliug?, 
ending eight or tea very short spreading refiex styles. 
Pmoarp f berry orbicubte, depressed, marked with ten 
longUoainal grooves, umbilicated with the pistils, and having 
aamBaywUa, .ifiedds; solitary, kidney form, smooth. Observe^ \ 
Thn sixth spcciet has the aexes distinct. There h one spe¬ 
cies vilb eight, and another with twenty, stamina. EssErr- 
tfAL Cha^ajctee- Caiis: none. Petals: five, calicine. 

Berry; superior, ten-celled, ten^seeded. - The species are, 

. It Phytolacca Heptandra. Flowers seven-stamined, six- 
styled; leaves lanceolate; root perennial; stem two feet 
high, bittDobed, upright, striated, smooth, hollow. It is 
Kiich suaUer and tenderer than the other sorts; corolla 
vhitCi green underneath, spreading.—Native of America* 

^ Phytolacca Octandra; JVhito-Jlotcered Phytolacca. 
FJowera eigbt-stamined, eight-styled. This has the stature 
of the next species, but the leaves are whiter The common 
pedonele is very short, and there are scarcely any pedicels; 
Cflhx and corolla white, quite fiut, and not concave; fruit 
red* It dowers from July to November.—Native of Mexico. 
Sm the fourth species. 

‘ 3, Phytolaccft Decandra; Bvanchlv^ Phytolacca^ or Vir- 
giaian‘Poke, Flowers leu-sUmioed, ten-styled; root very 
thick4tu) JBeshy,' as large as a maifs leg, divuled into several 
tUck fioaby britches, which run deep in the ground; stems 
three or four, herbaceous, as large as a good walking-stick, 
afx pnrpk colour, sit or seven feet high, dividing imo itmny 
branches at the top* The peduncles come out from the 
joiatB and divisions of the brandies, and are vtboui five inches 
loDg; the lower part is naked, but tlie upper half sustains a 
Uiibef of ^fiowarSf ranged on each side like common enr- 
iintt. Each flower standi upon a pedicel half an inch long, 
and tbe petals are purplish. It flowers in July and Atigust, 
and in warm seasons the berries ripen in autumn.—Native 
qf fiwitEefland, Spain, Portugal, Barbary near Algiers, Vir- 
ginn, Georgia, New England, and Jamaica. Parkinson says, 
that the inhabitants of North America use the juice of the 
toot as a fimiiliar pUrge* An ounce of tlie dried root, infused 
in a pint of wine, and given to tlie quantity of two spoonfuls, 
operates kindly as an emetic, and is preferable to most others, 
ai it hardly alters the taste of the wine, Tbe roots are 
applied to the hands and feet in ardent fevers. Farriers 
give a decoction of tbem to drench cattle; and <ipply them 
ia tbe form of poultice for discussing tumors. Poultry are 
food nf the berries; but if eaten in large quantities, they give 
the flnb & disagreeable flavour. The juice stains paper an<l 
linen cf n -beautiful purple colour, but it will not last tong; 
tbpugb, if a method of tiling the dye .could be discovered, it 
might bn very asefuL The vintners in Portugal for many 
yeati lued the juice of these berries to give a deep colour to 
tfaaRed Port Wines, to which it was thought to cointnuni- 
ate a disagreeable taete w'hen mixed In too great a quantity. 
Complaliit of this practice having t>cen made to government, 
otdeia wcfie given that the stems of this plant sEioiilJ be cut 
down and destroyed before they produced berries, [n North 
Amaripa and the West Indies the young shools arc boiled 
aad eaten like Spinach—Sow the seeds in the spring, upon 
almd of light earth; and when tlic plants come op, transplant 


them into the borders of the flower-garden, allowing tliem 
space to grow, for they will overbear other plants if they 
are too near (hem, especially if the soil be good. Clear them 
from weedtf, and in the autumn they will produce flowers 
and fruits. Tlai first frost will destroy the stems; but the 
roots will abide, and shoot in I he spring. In very severe 
winters tlie roots will be destroyed, especially in a wet soil, 
unless the surface be covered with mutch. 

4. Phytolacca Icosandra; Red Phytolacca. Flowers 
twenty-slauiined, ten-sty led. It rises with an herbaceous 
stalk from two to three feet IjJgh, wilh several longitudinal 
furrows, and changes at the end of summer to purjife. The 

I flowers are large, white within, of an herbaceous colour on 
Ihc edges, and purplish on the outside, on short pedicels. 
The berries are very succulent, and Uieir juice stains paper 
and linen of a beautiful purple colour, w'hich would be very 
valuable if made permanent. Native of ihc East Indies.^— 
This and the fourth species being less hardy, tlm seeds should 
be sown upon a moderate liot-bed in (he spring. When the 
plants arc fit to remove, trans[danl them iulo anolhei hot¬ 
bed, sliadiug tlicm till lliey liave lakeii new root. Then treat 
them as oilier tender exotic plants; and at the beginning of 
July set Ihetu out upon a warm border, or in pots tilled with 
liglit rich earth, and sliadetl till they have taken new root: 
water them duly in dry w-eatlicr, and keep them clean from 
weeds. They perfect their seeds every autumn, and may 
therefore be easily preserved, 

5. Bliytolacca Dodecandra; African Phytolacca. Flowers 
lifieen staniined, five to eight styled. This slirub is a falliom 
ill height ; stem upright, rude, tubercled, asli-coloured; 
flowers scattered, on short pedicels, herl>acroiis, three lines 
wide; berry roundish, flattened, many-angled, but cinumouly 
five-angled, five^ccUed, marked at lop with lines from the 
styles, llieii growing to the berry, flesfiy, sofr, red, with a 
saffron coloured juice, four lines in diuineter. It is distin¬ 
guished from tiic second and Ifiiril species by its shrubby 
stiillis and decandrous flowers. It flowers in May and June. 
—Native of Abyssinia. 

6. Phytolacca Dioica; Tree Phytolacca. Flowers dice- 
cons; stem upright, a little branched, very thick, gray; 
leaves scattered, oblong-ovate, acuminate, erttire, smooth, 
flat, or ascending on the sides, five indies long and two 
inches and a half wide. Native of Soiitli America.—Plant 
cuttings, during the summer months, in pots filled with light 
cortli, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, covering the 
pots with liand glaffses, and shading iJienr. In five or six 
weeks they will ]>ut out roots; then plant each in a small 
pot, plunge them into the bed again, shade them till they 
have taken root, and then gradually inure them to the open 
air, where l/iey may remain fill (heend of September, when 
they must be removed into a moderate stove for the winter 
season. 

Pick-Tooth. See Paunts. 

Plcra.mnia; u genus of the class Dioecia, order Pentan- 
dria; or, according lo Sw^artz, of the class Triandria, order 
Digynia,— Genekic Character. Male. Cath: peri¬ 
anth oue-lcafcd, Ihreeor five )iarted; segments lanceolate, 
erect. Corolla: petals tlisee or five, lanceolate, from erect 
spreading, longer than the calix. Stamina: filamenta three 
or five, awl-sliapcd, approximating at the base, erect, longer 
than the corolla; unlhera; ovale, twin. Female. Caiiv: as 
in the male, permaiietil. Corolla: as In the male. Pistil: 
germeu oblong, somewhut compressed; styles two, short, 
recurved, permanent ; stigmas simple, acute. Pericarp: 
berry ovate-roundish, two-celled. Seeds: two in each cell, 
ovate-obioDg, Observe, Swartz describes three sUmiiiu, a 
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tliree^parted calix, and a three>peta1]«d corolla. In the spe- 
cttnens sent to Schroebcr hy Crudy there are hve stamina and 
five-cleR flowers. The berry sometiines, but very seldom, 
is three-celled and one-seeded. Is two the natural number 
ofthefruitl EssuNTiAL Chakacter. Cali^e: three or 
five parted, Ccroiia: three or five petalted. Berry: two- 
celled,-The species are, 

1, Picratnnia Antidesma. Racemes very long; fiowers , 
three-stamined. This is a small tree, with an uprighr, weak, 
even trunk; branches subdivided, rod-like, spreading, bend¬ 
ing down, soioothish, with an ash-coJoured bark; berries 
oblong, the size of a gooseberry when ripe, two-cetled; cells 
two^seeded, at first scarlet, afterwards black.—Native of 
mountain coppices in Jamaica and Hispaniola, Dr., Browne 
says It IS pretty frequent about St. Mary’s in Jamaica, and 
seldom rises above eight or nine feet from the ground; it was 
not put to any use there. Swartz relates, that it is looked 
upon as an ([venereal by the deluded negroes, who with 
more reason employ an infusion of it in the colic. The 
whole plajit is very biiter, and is called Major Bitters in 
Jamaica. It flowers in August, and the fruit U ripe in 
November. 

2. Picramnia Penlandra. Racemes shorter; flowers five- 
stamined. This is a small tree, w'itb the branches, branch- 
lets, and leaves, as in the preceding; but the leaflets are 
commonly w ider.—Native of the West Indies. 

Prcris ; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Polygamia 
.Squalls. —Generic Character. Ca/w; common, dou¬ 
ble; outer very large, five-leaved; leaflets cordate, Hat, loose, 
converging; inner imbricate, ovale. Corolla: compound, 
imbricate, uniform, wilh numerous liermaplirodiie rorollets; 
proper one-pet a lied, Dgulate, linear, truncate, five-toothed. 

filamenta five, capillary, very short; anihera 
cylindric, tubular. Pf.s/i7; geruten subovate; style the 
leogih of the stamina; stigmas two, reflex. Pme^rp: none. 
Caih: unchanged, at length reflex. Seeds: solitary, ven- 
tricosc, transversely grooved, blunt, Down: feathered, sti- 
pitate. Receptacle: naked. Essential Character. 
Calix: calicled. Receptaeh: naked. Seed: transvtTsely 
grooved, Down: feathered.-The species arc, 

1. Picris Ecliioides; Rongk Oxtongue. Outer perianths 
five-leaved, larger than the inner one, which is awned ; root 
aunual, branched ; stem two or three feet high, round, firm, 
striated, usually reddish, much branched; both stem and 
branches irregularly set with scattered rigid spines, hooked 
at ihe end; flowers solitary, on grooved peduncles, gradually 
thickening upwards; corolla yellow. The flower expands 
at four or five in the morning, and never closes before noon ; 
sometimes it remain? open till nine at night. The only use 
to which tills singular plant has been applied is as a potherb; 
but it cad only be eaten when young, and then it is said to be 
agreeable : the juice is milky, but not too acrid. It flowers 
in June and July, and grows not unfrequently on banks, on 
the edges of corn-fields, and jn woods that have been cut 
down. 

2. Picris Aculeala; Prickly Oxtongue^ Hispid, rough: 
stem naked at top ; leaves o bo vat e-oblong, unequally toothed; 
fiowers coryiiibed; peduncles thickened at top; down fea¬ 
thered stiped. It differs from the preceding in having no 
outer five-leaved perlanth—Native of Barbary, on the uncul¬ 
tivated bills- 

3. Picris Hieracioides: Ifawkwecd Oxtongue^ Perianlhs 
loose; leaves entire; pedur|clcs scaly up to the catix; stem 
three feet high, round, furrowed, rough, with stiff hairs, 
much branched; the branches furrowed, purple on their 
upper side, and iu their axib.—Native of many ports of 


Europe: with ua it occurs abundantly about the borders of 
fields, in a gravelly or calcareous soil; fiowering in J«1y 
and August. 

4. Picris FIcxuosa. Perianths hispid ; leaves toolbed, 
cordate, embracing; stem grooved, hispid; flower cm tbe' 
branches terminating, solitary.—-.Native of Japan. 

5. Picris Asplenioides. Stem prostrate at the base^ IcflW 
rough, the tower, runciuate; lobes rounded; calrcea unbri-* 
cate; leaflets reflex at the tip; root perennial, fusifonn, tbe 
thickness of a man's little finger; corollets snlpbur-cohmied 
above, rose-violet underneath.—Found on the sandy eboala- 
ofTuuis. 

fi. Picris Repeos. Outer perianths imbricate^ sbortj 
inner cylindric^ eight-leaved, even; stem creeping; Somn 
few, yellow, on long scattered peduncles, almost equal to tbe 
leaves; root slender, very bitter,—Native of Cbfna, 
Canton. 

PicTtum; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Monogynia* 
—Generic Character. Calix: pertanth one^lealVd. 
four or five cleft, permanent; segments Jineaf, acute;, ttttsXw 
Corolla: one-pet a lied, fuuuebform ; tube tbe length of tbo 
calix; border four or five deft ; segments ovate, acute. Abts 
tartf: scales four or five at the base of each tilamentum^ 
between that and the tube of the corolla. StamiM : 6lv^ 
menla four or five, filiform, almost ihe length of the corolh, 
inserted into the tube; antherse sagittate. 
obhing; style filiform, longer than the corolla ; stigm capt* 
tatc, btlanicilate, capsule orate, half two-celM, 

two-vulved. Seeds: very many, minute, fastened to'the 
receptacle. Okseri'e, It is allied to Gentiuna* EssbhtiAL 
Character, Cafix: four or five cleft. Cori^a: oiie- 
pelalLed, four or five cleft. Nectarj^: of four or five ocnlea, 
Sligmo: bilamellate, Cerprufe ; half two-celled, two-valved. 
- Th<i species arc, 

1. Picrium Spicaium. 'With ovate-oblong sharp leaves, and 
white fiowers. This is an annual plant of about three feet 
high. The root is fibr^ius, branched, and somewhat woody; 
the stem round and straight ; fiowers spiked, axitlary, and 
terminal; corolla white, not deciduous. The whole^bnt 
is bitter: it flowers at various times of the year.—It is lound 
near the banks of rivulets and path-ways in Cayenne and 
Guiana. 

2. Picrium ftamosum. With narrow sharp-pointed leaves 
and purple flowers. This species differs from the former in 

having a branched stem, smaller and narrower leaves._It 

flowers at all times of tbe year, and is found in woods and 
by rivulets in Guiana. 

Pigeon Pea, See C^tisus Cajan. 

Prg-nii^. See Bunium, 

Piicorn, or Pillis. See j^rena Nuda* 

Pile wort ^ See 

Pilocarpot; a genus of ihe class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia,— Generic Character. Calix: perianth inferior, 
very small, five - lea v ed ; leaflets ovate, rounded. C&roilm^ 
five-petalLed ; petals flat, small, ovate. Stomina: filnmeiita 
five, inserted under the gerinen, erect, n little shorter tban 
the petals; antiieroe small, subcordate, erect. Putiir ger- 
men superior, flulted-globular, smooth, having five Iniea 
engraved on it at top towards Ihe style ; style scarcely any; 
stigma subsessile, acute. Pe7*icarp: capsule composed of 
five grains, two or three, and sometimes four, of which are 
abortive, fastened from the base to the middle to air angular 
woody short receptacle, distinct above. Saedo: solitary! 
arilled. Observe^ It is very nearly allied to BuottymmOm 
Essential Chabacter. CaRx: five-leaved. Cwo/fe- 
five-pelalled; filamenta inserted below the germcA. 
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<arpt ^ith froAi IWo lo fire cocculi or grains, united below, 
-The only known species is, 

1, Pilooirpiis KvcemosiiSt. It is a low shrub, with round, 
smooth^ pendulous braaches, covered with an ash coloured 
bnrfc, tnd alternate, short, purplish brown branchlets; dow^* 
era bright purple.—Native of the West Indies. 

PiimUtia; a genus of the class Cryptogatiiia, order JMis- 
«elhiie<e.^GsNEKic Cbaracter. Common Receptacle: 
g^bose, witb four cells and four valves, lined with numerous 

antfaerBi and many globose germina beuealh them.-Tlie 

oolj known species is, 

1* PilUlafta Globulifera; Piilwort, or Pepper Grass. 
St«B perfectly prostrate and trailing, throwing out numerous 
roots tat every joint, by which it creeps to a considerable 
eatent; and also about three delicate slender leaves, two or 
three inebes in length, simple, upright, awl-sliaped, smooth; 
fructi&cations globular, like ptpper-corns, downy, solitary, 
Msailep or on very short pedicels at the base or axil of the 
leaves* What at first sight seems a capsule, is iji fact a 
lioUow receptacle, aa in the Fig, which separates into four 
valves, and is internally divided into as many cells; the 
valves are lined with organs of fiuctification, several sessile 
eJub-thapod antbene being in the upper part, and about as 
aaoy oblong germina occupying the lower Jussieu says the 
antberRare most numerous; and also remarks that the seeds 
are coated. Mr Soweiby found the germina shaped like an 
acorn reversed, and terminating in a small acute style. 
FfODi this it appears that the Piiularta has almost as good a 
claiiii to a place among perfect flowers as the Fig, and might 
perhapa ht ranged in the order Poly and riu, of the 
MODoecia. Id habit and sensible qualities it has most udi- 
iiity with the E^uisetunty Lpcopodiumy and other plants of 
obscure fructification, which ar^ ^ia to the proper Ferns. 
The fructification is produced from May to tiie end of autumn. 
—It IS found in shallow ponds and watery places, on gra¬ 
velly or wudy commons or heaths : as, on liiJlingdown com 
tuoRj and Hounslow healb, in Middlesex ; near Varniouth in 
Norfolk; St. Failh'$ Newton near Norwich ^ oji Haiu/bid 
and Stratton-heaths in the same county; in the ponils on the 
upper part of Streatham iu Surry; and abuui two miles from 
Mold, near Aflk's dyke, in Flintshire, on the north side of 
the Chester road. 

Pimsiea ; a genua of the class Diandria, order Monogynta. 
For Gun Bate Character, see Passerina, Essential 
Character. CaliT: none. Corolla: four-cleft. Stami¬ 
na: inserted into the throat* Nut: covered with a bark, 
oiie-eclled* Observe. These plants are united to the gentis 
Passtrina by the younger Linneus, because he was not will¬ 
ing to break a natural genus, on account of a diversity in 
the number of stamina. He remarks that the flowers have 
the odour of Springs^ and that the plants are evergreen. 
-The Apecies are, 

1. Plttelea Linifolia. Leaves 1 ineardanceolatc; heads 
termififttlng, invoLucred; corolla villose on the outside. It 
has a Bmall zigzag root, from which rises a straight, round, 
amooth, upright stem, generally branched in an irregular 
manner, though sometimes appearing dichotomous, in con- 
aequenco of the young branches springing in pairs from the 
upper part of the old-floweriug ones. The bark is reddish, 
CTBcki^ longitudinally, and its inner layer is remark ably 
Mlk;i^; rtowers in terminal heads, numerous, inodorous,— 
Native of the rocks ou the coast of New South Wales, 

a. Pimelea Onidia* Leaves oblongdanccolate, acute, very 
amooth ; corolla villose on the outside,—This is also a native 
of New Zealand, in the fissures of rocks, Loth ou the coast 
and on the tops of mountains. 


3, Pitnelea Pilosa. Hairy: leaves linear, obtuse.—Native 
of New Zealand, 

4. Pimelea Prostrata, Leaves ovate, sessile, fleshy; nut 
superior, small, clothed with the permanent silky white 
corolla, orate, acuminate, covered with a thin coriaceous 
rind.—Found on the dry mountains of New Zealand, 

Pimpernel. See Anagattis. 

Pimphtella; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Digy- 
ma,— Generic Character. Calir: umbel universal of 
many rays; panial of still more; involucre universal none; 
partial none ; perianth proper scarcely observable. Corolla: 
universal almost uniform; florets unfertile; proper, petals 
five, inflex-cordate, almost equal* Stamina: filauienta five, 
simple, longer than the corolicl; aiitheriv roundisli. Pistil: 
germeu inferior; styles two, very short; stigmas subglobular. 
Pericarp: none; fruit ovateob'loug, biparlile* Seeds: two, 
oblong, narrower towards the top, on one side convex and 
striated, on t!ie other flat. Observe. The fruit of the 
eightli species is silbglobular. The petals of tlie ninth spe¬ 
cies are not emiivgijiate, and tlierc are male and hermaphro* 
dite flowers on distinct individuals. Es^sential Charac-^ 
ter. Petals; betjt in. Stigma: suLglobular ; fruit ovale, 
oblong.—These are hardy perennials, except the fifth, which 
is a native of the Cape, and the seventli, which is au aiinnat 
plant. They arc propagated by seeds, sown in the autumn 
lallier Ifiari in spring. When they come up, ihin tlieni 
where they are too close, and keep them dean from weeds i 
the secomi year lliey will flower, uud produce ripe seeds. 

Thu rools will abide some years in jioor land.-The spe- 

tici uie, 

1. Fimpinella Saxifraga; Common Ihmict Saxifrage* 
Leaves jnnnate ; root-leaflets rouinlisli, uppermost llMcar; 
roof perennial, strong, woody, highly aromatic aitd pungent, 
!o some persons nnl unpleasant, especiLdly when dry; stems 
abonl a foot erect, slender, rigid, round, striated, and 

rou^^iiish, varying inuch in luxuriance, generally branched 
above; flowers small, white, with long stanniia; lop of tlic 
gertiien very tumid, and reddish. There is u wouderfEil 
diversity in the si^e and foliage of this spreies. It often 
liap))en:» that tlie root-leaves become like those of the stem, 
and Hien it has been supposed to be a distinct species.—It 
would be impossible to follow this vegetable proUus (lirough 
lid ils changes : we shall only iiienlion the following varieties: 
1. ^riie Black-rootcd (iermau ibiruet Saxifrage; the slalk of 
this rises nearly two Ji;et high, dividing into several branches, 
which have one uairosv five-pointed leaf at eacik joint, and 
are lermiuatcd, like the second species, by bundles of while 
flowers; so that it may be a variety of that species. Will- 
detiow distinguishes it by the pubescence of the stem and 
leaves: the root-leaves, he says, are subcordate, gashed, 
blunt, and toothed; th« stem-leaves Lipinnatc and linear; 
the rootj wlien cultivated, pours out a blue milky liquor. It is 
a native of (Iry sods in Germany, 2. Root-Wves, described 
hy Williering as doubly winged; the leaflets wing-cleft, with 
etdire j^egmenlti; stem-leaves doubly winge^i, with cnlire 
leaflets; floral leaves cloveu at the cod.—Oonitnon Burnet 
Saxifrage is a native of most ports of Europe, and is found 
ill <!ry, gravelly, or calcareous pastures; flowering from Mid- 
stimincr through the autumn. 

2. Pimpinefla Magna; Great Sutmel Sasxd/rage. Leaves 
piiiimte; leaflets ovate, the lerminating one threcdobed; root 
pereunia!, woody; flavour like that qi'the preceding species, 
but rather weaker; stem two feet or more in height, round, 
striated; flowers coiuinooly wliitc, about the size of the last,. 
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jitid like them in structure; but in alpine silualioiis ihe)' 
often become rose-coloured, There is a variety witii tlie 
root bieimial and brancbeii; the stem grooved and angular, 
panicled wilJi brandies; flower white; seeds smooth. Found 
in Austria and the Levant,—The root of Ibis plant is very 
actid^ burning the iuouIEj like pepper* It aflbrds a blue 
oil: its acrimony lias caused it to be employed in order to 
cure the tooili-ache; and also for the more important pur¬ 
pose of removing freckles from llic skin. It is likewise 
chewed to promote tlie accretion of saliva, and is used in 
gargles for dissolving viscid mucus in the throat* The Ger¬ 
mans prescribe it for the dropsy and asthma. The seeds are 
carminative, lliey disperse wind in the stomach, and are 
good in colics: the roots arc powerfully diuretic, and may 
be given with advantage in disorders arising from obstructions 
of the viscera. The roots are best taken ia a strong infusion, 
and the seeds wlien reduced to powder; six or seven grains 
of the latter is a sufficient dose.—Native of the south of 
Europe, Germany, Switzerland, and England, With iia it ' 
grows chiefly in woods and hedges in a calcareous soil, flow¬ 
ering in August, and even later. Hay remarks, that it grows 
in the woods of Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, and Kent: 
it has also been observed in Hiptou wood in Huntingdonshire; 
at Ballard in W’orcestershire; in HolUngshall w'ood, Leices¬ 
tershire; about Thirsk and Borouglibridge, in Yorkshire; 
under the walls of York; near Clandon Place in Surry; in 
Pet worth Park ; at Brentwood ; at Greenhithe ; on Hamp^ 
stead Healli; at Leads near Claremont in Surry; about 
Guildford and Godabniug; between Witiiblcdon and Mer¬ 
ton; ill Stow and Noke woods, Oxfordshire; in Wednesbury 
field, Staffordshire, with a red flower; and in the hedges 
near Maidstone, Kent, with jagged leaves. 

3. Pimpineiia Lutea: Yellow Burnti Sa^tijragt. Leaves 
pinnate, pubescent; leaflets cordate, toothed, gaslied in 
front; peduncles filiform, panicled ; stem smooth, even, leafy 
below, leafless above, and branched; peduncles nodding; 
umbels small; petals yellow, very small. Jt flowers in sum¬ 
mer, and has an aromatic odour*—Native of Moimt Atlas* 

4. Pimpineiia Glauca* Leaves supcrdccompouud ; stem 
angular, very much branched ; root fusiforin, fibrous, brown 
without, wliitc within; flowers sinallj white*—Native of Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy. 

5- Pimpineiia Capeiisis; Cape Burnet Saxifrage, Leaves 
fiuperdecompound; segments acute; stem striated,—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

b* Pimpineiia Percgriiia: Nodding Burnet Saxifrage* 
Ivootdcaves piimale, crenatc; upper leaves wedged'orm, 
gashed; umbels before flowering drooping; root Jong, white, 
and fibrous, of a very sharp taste; stem solitary, two feet 
high, striated, and branched above. The flowers are white, 
and the petals Ijairy on the back. The fruit is very sniall, 
and ovate-roundish, crowned with two spreading styles, and 
separable into twobrow^n seeds, flat on one side, gibbous and 
striated on the other, and beset with numerous pale brihlles: 
tltev have no smell, and wlien first chewed scarcely any 
taste, but in a short time arc very acrimonious, and excite 
a very great heat in the fauces.—Native of Italy and Spain. 

7, Pioipinella Anieum ; Root-kaved, trifid, gash^ 

ed : root annual; stem a fool aud half liigh, dividing into 
several slender branches, which liave luiriwv leaves on them 
cut into three or four narrow segments ; flowers small, ye!- 
lowish-whitc ; seeds oblong, swelling. It flowers in July, 
and, if the season prove warm, the seeds will ripen in autumn* 
^It is a native of Egypt, but is cultivated in Malta and 
Spain, whence the seeds are aaniially imported into Eng¬ 
land* The seeds have uii aromatic smell, and a pleasant 


warm taste, accompanied by a considerable degree of sweet¬ 
ness. In distillation witb water, three pounds of them yield 
an ounce or more of essential oil, which, even wheo^ the air 
is not sensibly cold, congeals Into a hutyraceoua white con¬ 
crete. Its smell is very durable and diffusive, and its Inste 
milder and less pungent than almost any other distilled vege^ 
table oils. These seeds likewise yield an oil by expression: 
of a greenish colour and grateful taste, strongly impregnated 
with the flavour of the seeds: sixteen ounces, slightly moist¬ 
ened by exposure to the steam of boiling water, are said to 
aiTord one ounce, composed of a gross insipid inodototlv 
oil, of the same nature with common expressed oils^ and a 
part of the essential oil of the seed, on which the flavour 
depends. The seeds have been long used by physician a us 
an aromatic and carminative, in preference to those of most 
other umbellate plants; they have also been esteemed good 
in pulmonary complaints, and, like those of Fennel, to pro¬ 
mote the secretion of milk* Their ciiief use, however, ia in fla¬ 
tulencies, and ill the gripes to which children are more espe¬ 
cially liable ; and they are combined with such purgatives as 
are likely to produce these eflects: weakness of the stomaclip 
diarrhoeas, and loss of tone in the primse via;, are likewise 
complaints in which Aniseed are supposed to be peculiarly 
useful. The essential oil, which b the only oflicinai prepa¬ 
ration now directed by the Phamiaeopaeias^ is generHlly 
grateful to tlic stomach, and may be taken id the dose of 
twenty drops. In diseases of the breast, the oil is preferred; 
but in flatuleiicles and colics, the seeds in substance are said 
to be more clfectuak Au infusion of them in water quenebea 
thirst, and checks purging. There is a spirituous water dis¬ 
tilled from them, and kept in the shops, which may be used 
for all the above purposes by those who dislike .the flavour 
of liie seeds; and if a glass of it be taken after meals, it 
assists digestion, and pieveuts the bad effects which some¬ 
times follow ;i free use of vegetables. The oil is said to be a 
poisou to pigeons.—^Tlie seeds of this plant should be sown 
in the bcgimiiug of April, upon a v^arra border, where the 
pianls are lo remain; when they come up, thin them, and 
keep them clean from weeds. It is too Leuder to be culti¬ 
vated for profit in our climate. 

0. Pimpineiia Dichotoma, Peduncles opposite to the 
leaves; floriferoiia leaves hvice trifid; petioles inembraua- 
ceoiis, winged. This plant is half a loot Ihgh, very much 
biancZied, dichofomous.'—Native of Spain* 

9. Pimpiliella Dioica ; Leaf^t Burnet Saxifrage* Dwarf; 
i umbels very mimerous, compound, and simple; flowers dio&- 
cous; root perennial, fusiform, rutining straight dow ti, some¬ 
what branched at the base, with a villose liead; stem from 
half a cubit to a cubit hi Iteiglit, upright, angular^ striated^ 
leafy, smootli, very much branched; brauches patulous; 
flowers yellowish or whitish, dioecous* It flowers in May 
and June*—Native of Austria, Provence, Switzerland, and 
England, whore it has been foiiml upon St VincenFs rock:;, 
near Bristol, and above Uphill in Somersetshire, 

Pinaster* See Pinus. 

Pine-Apple, See Bro?nelia, 

Pine-Screw, See Pandanus* 

Pine Tree. See Pimte, 

Pinguicula ; a genus of the class Diandria, order Modo- 
gyoia.— Generic Cuauacter, Calix: perianth riogent, 
small, acute, permanent; upper lip erect, trifid; lower reflex, 
bifid. Corolla; one:petaU€d, liiigoiit; longer lip straight, 
blunt, Irifld, supine; sliorler lip bifid, blunter, more spread¬ 
ing; nectary awned, produced backwards from the base of 
the petal. Stamina; filamcnta two, cylindrical, curved, 
ascending, shorter than the calix ;_anlhcroe roundish* PktU: 
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nrvwp globular; at^k very short; sUgrua twu-iippeci; upper 
up^laiger^ fiat, reflex, covering the antheraa; lower Itp veiy 
MnmVt erect, bifid, shorter. Pericarp: capsule ovate, com- 
pressed at the tip, opening at the top, oiie-celled. Seeds: 
very niiy, cylindrical; receptacle free, or delacliecL Essen¬ 
tial CfiARACTBB, Corclia : riogenr, with a $piir. Caiisp: 
tvo-lipped, five-cleft; capsule ooe-celled.^—-The species arc, 
1. nngoicQla Lusitanica; Pale ButUrwort. Necfary 
hlaot, ahorter than the petal; scape villose; capsule globular; 
root peienniat; leaves like those of the other species, but 
Htlierinare delicate and pellucid, reticulated wjlli red veins, 
and much involute in the margia; stalks hairy, especially iu 
their lower part, with short, spreading, glandular Jjairs, lipped 
with a viscid fluid; flowers a little nodding; tube of the co* 
tplla nenriy cyfindricaJ, yellow, streaked with red. To dis- 
liugtiish tilts species from the other, it may be remarked, that 
the second species has an uiiet^ual limb, sfiarp slender spur, 
and ond capsule. The fourth has a very short conical spur, 
and along rostrated capsule. The fifth has a slender sharp 
ipUT, and an obcordatc compressed capsule, with short round 
leavei. Its hairy stalk, and regular limb, agree uearJy witJi 
the first species; but the fifth is smaller in all its parts.—Tliis 
species is found about Kilkbampton, and midway Aotn Oak- 
twmpton to Launceston; in SConeham park, Hampshire; on 
the borders of bogs in Dorsetshire; near Ayr in Scotland; 
-in the islands of Landasli and iikye; and on Croagh Patrick, 
in the county of Mayo, in Ireland. It is commou in all the 
western counties of England, and flowers tn June and July. 

fit.Ptnguicula Vulgaris; Cvmmon Butterwert. Nectary 
cylindrical, acute, the length of the petal; capsule ovate, 
lliis is a smooth plant; the leaves are less involnled ; scapes 
smooth, only a little pubesceut at the top; the structure of 
the stigma, and its close application to the stamina, are very 
remarkable.—Linneus remarks, that the soft ui>rjght prickles, 
which cover the leaf, secrete the glutinous liquor; and that 
the corolla is violet, purple, and reddish, with white hps, and 
an ash^cotoured woolly spot on the palate. If the fresh 
gathered leaves of Butter wort are put into the filtre or strainer 
ihfoiigh which warm ntilk from the reindeer is poured, and 
the milk be set by for a day or two to become acescent, it 
acquires conabtence and tenacity, neither llte whey nor the 
cream separating; and in this state it becomes an exlremely 
grateful food, which is greatly esteemed in the north of Swe¬ 
den. There is no further occasion to have recourse to these 
leaves, for half a spoonful of the prepared milk, mixed with 
fresh warm milk, will convert it to its own nature, and so on. 
This experiment, however, has not succeeded when tried with 
cow's milk. The juice of the leaves destroys lice; and the 
country people use it to cure cracks in cows' udders. The 
plant is generally supposed lo be hurtful to sheep, and is 
called rot, because it appears to occasion a disease 

which tbe fartuers call tfie rot: but >t may be questioned, 
whether the rot in sheep be so much owing lo I he vegetables 
in marshy grounds, as to the Fasciola Ihpaiica, a fiat insect 
called a Fmkei from its similitude lo a flounder or fluke, and 
which is found in such situaiions adltering to stones and 
plants, as well as in the livers and biliary ducts of sheep 
affected with the rot. From experiments made on purpose, 
and conducted with accuracy, it appears that sheep, cows, 
hoTM^t gnats, and swine, will not feed upon this plant.—It is 
a native of bogs. In many parts of Europe. It abounds iu 
the northern counties, and in Scotland; also in Norfolk ; it 
lias been found on Hinton and Feversham moors, aud iu the 
fenanear tly in Cambridgeshire; on Ihe Amptliill bogs, in 
Bedfordahire; on Bulliugton green, and under Headington 
wick-copM in Oxfordshire; on the little log by Charlton 


wood near Shooter's hill; on Pets-bog near Chiselhurst; and 
00 the mere near Feversham in Kent; at Harrington aud 
WclHtigborongh, in Norlhamptonshire; at Basford ScoUum 
ill Noltingh am shire: anciently, il waa found growing in Crag- 
close, ut Crosby Kavenswofth in Westmoreland ; upon Ingle- 
borough fells, twelve miles from Lancaster; in Harwood near 
Bkckbvirii, in the same county; ten miles front Preston, in 
Aundcniess; in the buggy meadows about Bishop's Hatfield ; 
and also iu Ihe fens in the way to Witllesmero from London, 
in Huntingdonshire; also in Hampslilre; and in many parU 
of Wales. In Yorkshire, says Gerarde, where it doth espe¬ 
cially grow, and in greatest abundance, it is called Butter- 
worts, Butter-root, and Yorkshire Saiiicle. 

:J. PlnguLcula Graiidiflora; Gt^eai-Jlotvered ButUrwort* 
Neef^'^’v awl-shaped, straighi, the length of the flower; upper 
lij> ^.pleading, emarginate. The flowers of this species are 
tiiree times the si^e of those of ihe preceding, and of a violet 
purple colour: spur awl shaped, llie length of the flower; 
upper lip dilated, eniarginate; loAver wide, bluully three- 
lohed, and not deeply three-parted as in the preceding,—Na¬ 
tive of ilie mountains in the south of France. 

4r. Pinguicula Alpina; Alpine Butterwort, Nectary awl- 
shaped, reflex, shorter than the petals; corolla white, with a. 
reflex Sj>ur; capsule beaked. Villara remarks, tliat the flower 
is more open, the nectary shoiler, and the leaves wider, less 
elongated, and more yellow, than the common sort.—Native 
of tile Alps, of Lapland, Norway, Switzerland, Austria, Ger¬ 
many, Dauphluy, and Biedaiont. It flowers earlier than the 
coiiiLiion sort* 

6. Pinguicula Villosa; Fitlose Biitterwort, Scape strict, 
pubescent: nectary awl-shaped, straight, very short; leaves 
nerved; corolla violet-coloured, with the spur standing -omL 
It is only one-sixtJi of the size of the second species, and 
diflVrs from the first in having the scape strict, the leaves 
tliree-Qvrved, and the flowers smaller.—Native of Lapland^ 
Norway, and Siberia. 

C. riiiguicula Elatior. Nectaty subulate, obtuse, shorter 
llian the corolla; tube venlricose on the upper side; scape 
villous beneath; flowers of a beautiful amethystlae colour.— 
Grows hi open swamps on the sands of Carolina and Georgia. 

7. Pinguicula Luiea. Nectary subulate, recurved, shorter 
than the campanuiated corolla; lips dentated; scape sub- 
villous; flowers yellow.—Grows in tbe pine barrens of Lower 
Carolina. 

0. Pinguicula Pumila. Nectary shorter than the tube; 
corolla somewhat oblong-tubular; scape short, without hair; 
flowers small, purple.—Grows in the open swamps of Georgia. 

f). Pinguicula AcutifoHa. Plant very smooth; leaves erect, 
ovaU very sharp.™Grows in shady woods, near rivers in the 
vicinity of Lake Mistassins- 

Pinguin* See Bromelia, 

Pinus ; a genus of the class Moncccia, order Monatlelphia* 
—Generic Character. Male. Flowers: disposed in 
racemes* Calix: scales of the bud opening, and no other.. 
Corolla: none. Stamina: filamepta very many, connected 
at bottom into an upright column, divided at top ; autheraa 
erect, naked. Female. /Tower#; on tlic same plant. Calije: 
strobile subovate, consisting of scales, which are two- 
flowered, oblopg-imbricafe, permanent, rigid* Corolla: none* 
Pistil: gernien very small; style awl-shaped ; stigma simple. 
Pericarp: none; strobile serves for a calix, having before 
been closed, but now only converging. Seed: nut augmented 
by a membranaceous wing, which is larger than the seed, but 
Jess than the scale of the strobile, oblong, straight on one 
side, gibbous on the other. Essential Character.. 
Mate^ Calix: four-leaved. Corolla: tioue; stamiim very 
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mauy, with naked I kt I terse. Fftnslt, strobiles with fi 

two-flowered scale. Coro Wo .* none. Pistil i one^ JV«i**with 

a membranaceous wiug.-The species arcj 

^ Pine with two or more Lear^ofi'om the same ekfulhing Base. 

1* Pious S^Jvestris; Wild Pine Tree. Leaves two in a 
dheathj rigid; cones ovate^ conical^ the length of the leaves, 
single, or two together, rounded at the base. In a favourable 
soil^ this tree grows to the height of fourscore feet^ with a 
straight trunk; the bark is of a brownish colour, ami full of 
crevices; the wood is the red or yellow deal, which is the 
most durable of any of the kinds yet known. Fexv trees have 
been applied to more uses than this: the tallest and straightest 
afford masts to our navy ; -the timber is resinous, durable, and 
applicable to numberless domestic purposes. From the Iruuk 
and brauulies of this and others of the genus, tar and pitch 
are obtained ; as are barras, burgundy pitch, and turpentine, 
by incision. The resinous roots are dug out of the ground, 
in many parts of the Highlands of Scotland; and being divided 
Into small splinters, are used by the iiibabitants instead of 
candles. The hslterincn make ropes of llie inner bark ; but 
hard necessity has taught the Laplanders and Kamtscbadales 
10 convert it into bread* To effect this in spring, tliey strip 
off the outer bark carefully from the fairest trees, and collect 
the soft while succulent interior bark, and dry it in the shade; 
when they have occasion to use it, they first toast it at the 
fire, then grind, and after steeping the fiour in wann water 
1o take ofl'the resinous taste, they make it into thin cakes, aud 
bake them- Linneus observes, that tJiis hark iiread will 
fatten swine; and that the boys in Sw^eden frequently peel off 
the bark in si>riiigp and eat It with the greatest avidity. 
Though the different species of Fir possess in common the 
same medicinal properties, and agree in aflordiug the different 
products of the turpentine kind, yet some pro<luce them in 
greater purity or abundance than others. 'I'his tree not only 
fnrnislies most abundantly the pix Hquida^ or tar; hut com¬ 
mon tarpeuTine, and the wlnte and yellow resins^ may also 
he extracted from it. The inamier by whicli (ar is procured, 
is by cutting the free into pieces, which are inclosed in a large 
oven, with a channel at ihe bottom. A sudicient degree of 
heat is tlien applied, by which the lar is forced out of the 
M'ood, and runs off by llie channel: a process termed disi'd- 
tatiQ per descaimm. 'Far is properly an empyreumatie oil of 
turpentine, and has been much used as a medicine, both inter 
nally and externally. Tar-water, or water impregnated with 
the more soluble parts of lar, has been a very popular remedy 
in various obstinate disorders, both acute and chronic: and 
though its medicinal efficacy has been greatly exaggerated, 
the celebrated Dr. Cullen acknoxvledges that lie experienced 
it to be a valuable medicine, and that it appeared to strcngllK-ii 
llie lone of the stomach, to excite appelite, promote digestion, 
and cure all symptoms of dyspepsia; while at the same lime 
It manifestly promotes the excretions, f>aiticularly that of 
i.iine* The proportions that have been commonly employed, 
a^e two pounds of tar to a gallon of water; these arc well 
ftirred together, suffered to settle for two days, and tiieii 
puured off: from a pint to a quart, according to circuin* 
itatices, may be taken in the course of twenty-four honis. 
Ur. Cullen thought that the acid principle gives the virtue to 
m-water ; and hence the bishop of Cloyue, who first brought 
tui^walet into repute, prefeired the Norway lar to that of 
New England, the former containing more acid Ibau (he 
latter. An ointment of tar is directed both in liie London 
and Edinburgh Phartnacopecias^ and has been cliiefiy used in 
cutaneous disorders. From the cones or Fine apples a diu- 
telic oil is prepared, like oil of turpentine; and a reaiuous 
exiract, which has similar virtues with balsam of Fern. An 


infnsiou of the buds Is highly commended as nntiacorlHitiei 
The kernels or seeds are excellent restorativea iji coniiilitp* 
lions, and after long illnesses. The best way of glviil|t tlmD 
is in an emulsion beat up with barley-water, whidi n«bo 
very good for heat of urine, and other disorders of the uriniy 
passages. The resinous juice which ffows from thfl 
either naturally or when it is cut for that parpoae, is frhttt 
we call common turpentine. It is a thick hotRy-iikB atab- 
siance, of a brownish colour, and a strong disagreeable smeEl* 
When this turpenline Ji^s undergone the operatiini of bsisg. 
distilled for the oil or spirit of turpeutine, wllat rannuH m 
(he slill is conimou resin, which is yellow if the fire be CEtiia* 
guished in time, or otheruise black. The several Iriftda of 
turpentine and resins arc chiefly used for composing plautfcn 
and ointments. Sometimes they are made into pills, abd 
taken inwardly, and are good against the whites, and tbote 
runnings which remain after claps when the virulence ef Ifae 
disorder is abated. The inritia of the male flovren is 
times in spring carried away by the wind in snch vaat qualitl* 
ties from the foresls of ihese trees, I hat ignoraDt pcraoqs bare 
been alarmed wilh the notion of its minitig brimstoael— There 
arc several varieties, which we shall hriefiy notice: 1. The 
Tartarian Pine* Leaves in twos, shorter, broader^ glaucous; 
cones very sraiall. This has a great resemblance to tbe Sooloh 
Pine, but the leaves arc broader, shorter, puU tbeir potfits 
more obtuse; they emit a very strong ba I saimc odour when 
bruised ; the cones and seeds are very small, some of the lat¬ 
ter are black, and some while* Native of Tartary,. 2< The 
Mountain or JMugho Pine Tree. Leaves often in tbreea^ 
iijirroxver, green; cones pyramidal, with blunt scaJea* Tbu 
seeds of tins arc much less than those of the Pinaster^ bnt 
larger tliau those of the Scotch Pine. Villars says, it is tbe 
most common sort on the inounlains of Dauphiny, but that 
the shortness of tJic trunk, and other characters, disappeara 
xvlioii it grovvs in lower situations, insomuch that it cannot 
then be <ljsliiigui$hed from the common sort. Native of tba 
Swiss luovintains, where it is culled Torch Pine, grows to a 
great height, is full of resin, the wood when first cut of a 
reddish colour, and used in buildijjg. 3. Sea Pine Tree* 
This has sniooll* leaves, the cones are very long aud slender, 
and the seeds are about (lie same size wilh tlioscof the Piitai- 
Ler. It grows ia the maritime pai ts of Italy, and the aouth of 
France.—Ail the sorts of Pines are propagated by seed«» 
xvhich arc produced rn hard woody cojies: the way to extinct 
the seeds, is to lay the cones before a gentle fire, or in tbe 
sim, whkfi xvill cause (he cells ID open, and then the seeds 
nmy be easily taken out. if tlie cones be kept entire^ the 
seeds xvill continue good for some years; so that tfig surest 
way to preserve them is to let them remain In the cones, until 
tile time for sowing the seeds. If the cones be kept in a 
xvarm place io summer, they xvill open and emit the seeds; 
but if kept cool, they i^ il) remain entire for some ycarSp especi¬ 
ally tliosc which are close and compact: and the seeds wbicli 
hax e been taken out of cones of seven years old, have grxnvti 
very well, so that tliey may be transported To any distance^ 
if well ripened and properly packed. The best time for sow¬ 
ing is about the cud of March; and xvhen the seeds are sown, 
llie place should be covered wiih nets, to keep off the bir^, 
oiherwise, when the plants begin to appear with the busk of 
the seed on their tops, llie birds will pick off the heads of the 
plants, and destroy llieni. Where the quantity of seeds tn 
he sown is imt great, it will be a good way to sow them either 
in boxes or pots filled with light loamy earth, which may be 
removed from one situalioii to another, according to the scu^ 
son of the year; but if lliere be a large quaniity of riie eecda. 
60 a6 Id require a good space to receive them, they ibouM be 
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■mrn OD an cast or north-east border, iirJiere they may be 
fcmoed from the sdo, whose heat is very injurious to these 
plntJ at their first appearance above ground. Those seeds 
Irhich are sown ia pots or boxes, should also be placed in 
aataady ailuattoa, but not tinder trees; and if they be screened 
ftom -tbe ann with mats at the time when ihey first come up, 
itwSl be a good method to preserve them. Most of the 
aorti'will come op in about six or seven weeks after they are 
■owOf but tbe seeds of the Stone or Cultivafed Pine, and two 
Of tbm of the others, the shells of which are very hard, 
fivqneiilly Ue in the ground a whole year; so that when the 
plants do not come op the first year, the ground should not 
be disturbed, hot kept clean from weeds, and the following 
•p(ring the plants will rise. This frequently happens in dry 
seasons, and when they are sown in places a little too muclt 
exposed to the sun* Hence the surest method b to soak the 
seraa id water twenty-four hours before they are sown^ 
Wben the plants appear, they must be conslantly kept clean 
ffom. weeds ; and in very dry seasons, if they are now and 
theWMiitly refreshed with water, it will forward their growth; 
but this must be done with great care and caution, for if 
they are hastily watered, it w'tll wash the tender plants out 
of tbe ground, or lay them down fiat, which often rots their 
fbanks; and when ibis is too often repeated, it will have the 
mme efifoct: so that unless it he judiciously performed, it 
will he tbe best way fo give them none, and only to screen 
then from tbe sun. If the plants come up too close, it wifi 
be a good method to thin them gently about the beginning 
tf July* The plants which are drawn up may tlren be planted 
on other beds, which should be ready to receive them imme¬ 
diately, because their tender shoots are soon dried and 
ipoiled at this season of the year» Tliis work should be 
done if possible in cloudy or rainy weather, and then the 
plantv will draw out better roots, and will soon put out new 
fibre* again; but if the weather should prove clear and dry, 
the plants should be shaded every day from the sun wilh 
aata, and now and then gently refreshed with water. In 
drawing up the redundaut plants, lake care not to disturb 
tbe roots of those JeA remaining in the seed-beds; and on 
this account if tbe ground be hard, it should be well watered 
pome time before the plants are thinned, to sofien and loosen 
the earth i and if after the plants are drawn out, the beds 
are alao gently watered, to settle the earth to the roots of the 
femaining plants, it will be of great service to them ; but il 
must be done with great care, so as not to wash out their 
roots, or lay the plants, Tlie dtsiance which should be 
allowed these plants in tbe new beds, is four or five inches 
row from row, and three inches in the rows. In these beds 
tbe plants may remain I ill the spring twelve-nionths afier, by 
which time they will be fit to transplant where they ere to 
lemaio fdr good, for the younger tbe plants are when'planted 
outpthe better they will succeed ; for although some sorts 
will bear transplanting at a much greater age, yet young 
plant* set at tbe same time, will in a few years overtake I he 
nrgeoiKfl, and soon outstrip them in their growth ; and there 
i* *Q advantage in planting young, by saving the expense 
of staking, and much watering, which large plants require. 
Tkabest Koson to transplant all the sorts of Pines, is about 
the latter end of March or the beginning of April, just before 
they begin to shoot; for although the Scotch Pine, and some 
of the most hardy sorts, may be transplanted in winter, espe¬ 
cially wben they arc growing in strong land, where they may 
be laken willt balls of earth to their roots; yet this is not 
■dvirabtc for common practice, being often attenried with 
bad cosaequences, but those which are removed in the 
4priqg lately ftiU Wherever Urge plantations are designed 
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to be made, Ihe best melliod will be to raise the plants either 
upon a part of the same Undj or as near to the place as pos¬ 
sible, and also upon the same sort of soil; a small piece of 
ground will be snfiicient to raise plants enough for many 
acres : but as tbe plants require some care in the first raising, 
if the neighbouring cottagers, who have many of them smalj 
iiiclosures adjoining to their cottages* or where this is want¬ 
ing a smalt inclosure should be made them for the purpose 
of raising the plants, and they are furnished w ith tlie seeds 
and directions for sowing Ihem, and managing Ihe young 
plants till they are fit for transplanting, the women and chil~ 
dreu may be usefully employed in this work, and tlic pro¬ 
prietors of land agreeing with them to lake their pUnU when 
raised at a certain price; it would be a great benefit to the 
poor, which w-ould ensure their care fo prevent the pJanla- 
tions from being destroyed. The Scotch Fine, as waa beforr 
observed, being the h^trdest of all Ihe kinds, aiifl the wood 
of it ihe most useful, is the sort which best deserves care. 
Tins will thrive upon tlie niosi larjeu sands, where scarcely 
any thing but Heath and Furze will grow; and there are 
many thousand acres of such land lying convenient for water 
carriage, which at present are of III lie profit lo any body, 
lhat might by planlulions of these trees become good ( slates 
to their proprietors, and also a national henefil; anfl as the 
legislature has taken ibis ijito consideration* and pdised laws 
for ■encouraging such plantaiious, it cau liardiy Jail to produce 
great public advantage. For aithough ihe pic^eid posses¬ 
sors of these plaulalious may not reap mucii pri.fiI* yet their 
successors will receive Ittrge inlerest; and ihe pleasure which 
those growing trees wiltnfi'ord lliem, by bcaulifying ihe many 
dreary parts of Ifie country* will in some measure requite 
their trouble and expense, and at the same lime create 
employment for ihe f>oor. The expense of nmking these 
plantaiioiis is V hal most people are alraid of: bul rlie gieaiesi 
cost is that of fencing iheni from tlie cattle, for the other is 
trifling* as ihere will be no necessity for preparing the ground 
lo receive the plants; and the charge of phuitiug an acre of 
land with them, will not be more than Iwenly or tfiirtv shil¬ 
lings* where labour is dear, exclusive of the plants, wliich 
may he valued at idriy shillings morc^ The distance at wliich 
they should be planied is aliciut four feci, bul always irregular, 
avoiding planting in rows as much as possible; and iu the 
process, tile great art is not to lake up llie plants faster than 
they can be planted, so (hat some men liave been employed 
ill digging up the plants, while others were planting, riiosc 
who take up the plants must be loc^ked after, lo see they do 
not tear ofi their roots* or wound (heir bark ; and as fast as 
they are taken up, iheir roots are covered, lo prevent their 
drying, and put into their new quarters as soon as possible. 
In planting, take care lo make the holes large enough for Ihe 
roots* anti also to loosen and break ihe clods of earth, and 
put the finest immediately aboul their roots, settling it genily 
down with the foot. If these directions be observed, and u 
proper season chosen for plamiug, there will be litlle doubt 
of the plants succeeding. After the pfantations are made, 
ihe only care ihcy require for five or six years, will be lo 
secure the plants from cattle, bares, and rabbils, which wilt 
make great destruction in a short time by gnawing the 
branches, which always greatly retards, and oilen destroys 
the plants. By the time five or six years iiave past, the 
branches of tlie young trees will have met, and begun to 
interfere with each other: hence they will require cautious 
pruning. The lower tier of branches only should be cut off 
in September, at wliich time there will be no danger of the 
wounds bleeding too much; and the turpentine will harden 
over the wounds as ibe season grow's cold, and prevent tlie 
4 N 
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wet from peoetratitkg ihe woliikIs* These briinches sKould 
be cut off close to the stem of the plitntSi and care sliotilcl be 
lakcu in doing this not to break the remaining brandies of 
the \ouiig trees. Tins work should he repealed every other 
year, at each lime taking off only the lo\ver tier of brajiches: 
for it the plantatinus he rnucli thinned, it will greatly reiard I 
fiieir gronlh, as it generally does that of all trees; hut a> 
these trees never pul out any new shoots vvhere tliey arc 
pruntuh they suffer more from aniptilalion than those which 
do. III tliosc parts of France where t here arc forests of these 
trees, the proprietors always give the fagj^ols to those who 
prune the young trees fir^t for I heir In hour, so that it costs 
them no money. At I lie second pruning, the proprietor ha^ 
«ne third of Ihe faggots, and the dressers have the other two 
for their work, and afterwards the faggots are equally divided 
between the workmen anti projirietors; bttl vigilant care must 
be taken to prevent Ihem fTOiii culling off loo miiuln For 
about twelve or fourteen years they will require no more 
pruning, for their upper branches will kill those bclovv where 
they have not air; but soon after this, if the plants have 
made good progress, it may be necessary to thin them; but 
this should be gradually peiJbnncfl, beginning first in the 
nuddle of the planiaiion, leaving llie outside ctoac to screen 
those within from the cold, by degrees coming to them at 
last, vvheieby those which were first thinned w'ill Imve had 
lime to get strength, and will not be in danger of suffering 
from I lie admission of cold air. When these plantations are 
ihiiined, the trees should not be dug up, hut their stems cut 
close lo the ground, fir their mots never shoot again, but 
decay in the earth, so there can no liarm arise by leaving 
them, and then the roots of the remaining plants are not 
injured. The trct^s which are now Put will be fit for many 
purposes; those which arc straiglit wilt make «ood pullocks 
for the hricklayeis, and serve for scaffolding poles; so that 
there may be us ritiicli made by the sale of these as wifl 
defray the whole e^tpense of the planting, and probabh 
interest for the money into I fie hiirgauK Tlic Scok li 
grows well upon almost every soil, tf tliey do not grow no 
fast oil sand and gravel us on moist ground, th** wood is 
much preferable; for ihose trees which Jiave been cut down 
upon inoiit soils where they have made the greatest progress, 
wiieii liiey have been sawn out iiiln boards iiave Er>t proved 
so liijuable, the woncl heiiig white and of u loose levinre, 
whereas those wliicJi have grown upon dry gravelly grovmd 
have been nearly equal to tlic best foreign deals; ami there 
is no dntihl hill tlie ions made wilhin the last lliirty 

years will not only turn out greatly to the ail vantage of iheir 
possessors, but of great iialional utility; this iherefore is ihe 
sort of Pino ifial should be piaiited on barren tuiids. As ilie 
upriglit growth of liiesc trees renders their wood more valu 
able, they should be left pretty close to;;ether to draw caLii 
other up. if they he left eight feet asuiifler tiich way, it 
will be sutficieni room for their growth; and if at the first 
tliiiiniug n fouith part of the trees he lokeij away, the ollicrs 
may stand twelve or fourteen years longer, by which lime 
they will be of a siiie for itiakiug lad<kr5 and scaffultl polen, 
so that from this scale as much may be made; as not only 
to pay the remaining part of the ex)ietise of plaining, hut 
rent for the fund with interest; aiul the standing trees will 
be left for the fortunes of younger chiblreiu ^ee the sixth 
species. 

2. PinUA Pinastert Pinnstfrr^ or Chtfstvr Pine T’t'et. Leaves 
two in a sheath, somewhat Tongli at the edge : cones oblong, 
conical, shorter than the leaf, aUeuuuCcd at the base; scales 
echinaled. Tins grows to a very large size; and rhe 
branches extend on every side to a cousiderabk distance. 
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While the trees nre young they are fully furoialiefi with 
(eaves, especially where they are not so close as to exclMd€ 
ihe air from those within; but as ihey advance io age the 
branches appear naked, and all those which are sttualed 
heluw^ become unsightly: on this account, and because the 
timber of the Scotch Pine ts much preferable to this, it baa 
been more generally pro[>agatvd.— It grow^ naturally in the 
mountains of Italy, and in The south of France, where there 
are forests of the trees, which, if suffered to stand, grow to 
a large size; in Switzerland tliey are frequently cut into 
shingles for covering their liouses, and also for making pitch: 
in the south of France the young trees are cut for stakea to 
support vines. 

3. Pjiius [pops; Jersey Pine Tree. Leaves two In s 
sheath; cones oblong, conival, the length of the leaves, soli-* 
lary, rounded at ihe base; scales ethitialed. This never 
rising lo any great height, h the least esteemed of the whole 
genus in the country. While the trees are young they make 
a piretty good appearance, but when they cel to the height 
of seven or eight feet they become ragged and uiiiightly^ 
and are therefore not worth cullivating here. It grows Datu¬ 
ra! ly in most parts of North America. 

4. Pinus Resinosa; Ameriean Pitch Pine 7r«, Leaves 
two ilia sheath; cones ovate-conical, rounded at the basei 
solitary, shorter by half than the leaf; scales unarmed,— 
Native of America. 

a. Phius Halepensis ; Aleppo Pine Tree. Leaves two in 
asticuth; cones ovate, conical, rounded at Ihe base, rather 
sliorter than ihe leaf; scales obtuse. This trie branches out 
on every side near tiie root; tlie branches at first grow hort- 
aonlaliy, hut turn llieir ends upwards ; their bark is smooth^ 
and of a dark gray colour. The leaves emit when bruised a 
strong resinous odour. Most of the trees of ibk species 
were killed in llie severe winter of 1740. It is a tree of 
nuddling growth, amf is found near Alep|>o, and in several 
utlier parts of Syria. 

0. l^iiius Pinea; Stone Pint Tree. Leaves two in a sheath^ 
primordial ones ciiiale ; conesovate, hluut, utmost unarmed, 
ifvnger tlian the leaf; inns hard. The seeds are more than 
twice the size of the Pinaster, rim kernels are fiequently 
served up in deserts during the winfer season in Italy and 
the soiilii of France; and formerly they w'ere used in Vnedi- 
cineliere; but Pislachio nu!s have been geneially subatituted 
fur them. Tlie wood is while, and inA b* ing *0 full of resin 
as many of the 01 her sons, il is not culrivaled for limber, 
hut chiefly for The hvauty of its leaves, and for the nuts, ihe 
keriipis of winch are as sw'eet m Almcuds, but with a slight 
ilavour or' titrpcultne. $ir George Slauuton stales, that the 
kvTiieis of lire Slone Pine are much relished |jy the Chinese. 
Native of the south of Europe.™The seeds of this species 
being so large, ntav he set in drills, six inches asnmicr, four 
itiehes from each oilier, and an inch deep. The fullowiu^*' 
%priiig lliey itiay he planted out in rowsp two feel asunder, 
and one tool in ihc rows; wliere tliey must continue two 

years, and then he removcii where they arc fo renmin._la 

udililiuit to what Ims been said concerning these trees, and 
pyrlicularly of ihe Scotch Piue, tinder the first species, we 
here iuserl the folkivvittg iiuportant additfons from varmu$ 
eminent ugricuilinal writers. Biudley advises beatb-laud, 
which is generally sandy, and in which we commonlv fiod 
abundance of morass ground, to be plaiilc<l wiih pij Trees. 
We have some instances of this sort of iuiid cultivated m Ibis 
manner. At llie earl of Ay lesford's, near Guildford in Surry, 
we have an exaiitpic of the goad thriving of these trees, upon 
a hill of common white sand, in which one could hardly 
expect the kasl vegetable quality; uud ihe trees now grow^ 
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tog there have not been planted more than forty years^ 
Eithnugb they are more than forty feel higti; but if is to be 
observed that they are hardly six feet ajsuiider, which may 
be the true cause .of their unusiiat heigt^t, and the freeoess 
of their steznt from knots. Hunter's direciions for raising plan¬ 
tations of Scolifa Fir are as follows: Let the cones he gallu-red 
in February or March* from thriving yoiiiig trees: expose 
them to the heat of the auHj thinly spread ou coarse canvass* 
taking them under cover at night, and only exposing them 
^bile the aun shines. When any quantity of the seed is 
abed^ separate it from the cones; othenvise the tirsl djopjjpd 
seeds would become too dry. The sowing must be tiniched 
at the end of April or the beginning of May ; so iliat if lire 
CD DCS wilt Dot yield their conLents to the sun, they must tie 
gently kilD^dried. A light loamy boil, trenched a loot and 
Half deep, and laid out in beds five feet broad* answers best 
for sowing. Let the seeds be sow-ii very thick, and covered 
with a thick sifting of mould from ihe alleys. The plants w ill 
thus rise like a brush, and a good crop will have above a 
thousand iti every square foot. No manure should be given 
them, that weeds may not be introduced; the drawing up 
of which brings up many of (lie tender fdaiils* and by luosen- 
ing the ground lets in both frost and cirouglif. When they 
have the growth of two seaFOUS* plant them out irregularly 
from the seed-bed, three feet asunder* upon the grounds 
where they are to rise to perfection; planting tlie driest 
ground in aulumn eighteen monlhs afler sowing* and con- 
tinuiDg till frost sets iu. Begin again in Febnmry, or rather 
SU the weather admits* and cunliiiue the work if necessary 
to Urn end of April, It is best to plant ihus frnjn the seeil- 
bed, for when they are removed iido Ihe nursery, iJje roois 
must be pruned considerably before they can be planted 
where they are lo continue, wfiiciiadds greatly to the ex)ieiise: 
and nursing causes a luxuriant growih in this h^rdy moun¬ 
tainous tree, which spoils its nature, and robs it of 
vify. The trees W'idcfv grow s)sontaLicously froui seed, 
come up very close* and grow very slow-; for these jea'^ons 
they are taller, less knotty* and of a closer harder grain, 
than planted trees, which arc usually sel in a richer soii* and 
allowed more room, Mr. Boulelier directs the cones to be 
gathered or picked up in March or April, and kept in a 
dry place till the hotteal weallier* wlieo llii y should be treated 
IS he has directed for Larch ; and aftenvards kept in boxes 
or bags in a dry room till the season of ^o^viu^^: wliicli should 
he the middle of Marcli, or as soon afteiwaids ‘*is the laud is 
dry* and lUc weather favourable, on shady bi»rders ol gene 
rous loose mould, at the rate cd' a pound of good seed to a 
hed of sixty feet long by three feet and a iialf liroad ; t.'(>ver- 
ing iheoi a quarter of an incli thick. As the [dariis hegiii lo 
appear* water them in the morning every four or five thiv.s 
for five or six weeks, if the wealhcr he dry witj\(uit frosL 
From the beginning hi the iiiicldle ol' Aj^ril follouing, trans- 
pUnt tUeoi from the seed-hed in rows fifteen inches wsnnder, 
and six or seven inches in the row, giving them three or fotir 
pleniifiil walerijtgs if the weather require. Let them remain 
two years, and ifiey will he tit to encounter all difliculLiea, 
and lo succeed in the worsl soils and coldest siltiations, For 
the purpose of iinmerliste shelter, they may be removed once 
Diore into rows, three feet asunder, and eighteen incited in 
tlic row, lo slajid Iwo years longer* In all the removajs, 
have by you a tub of water anti earth, mixed to such a cou- 
luleoceas tliat a cojisiderahle quantily will adhere to the 
rool* of ihc plants. As soon as Ihey are taken up, let tlmin 
be plunged id the tub as deep as they stood in the ground ; 
and if they continue several hours in this situation* so much 
the belter* A planUtiou of Scotch Pine can be made at 


much less expense than any other tree in the norlhern parts 
of Scotland, because the young plants can be afforded at a 
smaller price. In Aberdeenshire* plants of fw'o years old (and 
above tliut age no experienced planter will ever buy them) 
sometimes sell at four-pence tlie ilionsaiid* consisting of 
twelve hundred ; and they seldom exceed eight-pence : 
besides this, there are men who wdll undertake to complete 
The whole inclosing and planting at the disraiice of a yard 
from each oilier, and supply ihe deficiencies for five years, 
at the rate of from len lo thirty shillings the Scolcii acre* 
according to the sine uf the ini Insure and the nature of the 
fence. It U found by experience that there is scarcely any 
soil so had. or any expi^suie so bleak, where this tree will 
nut live, if the plajilation be of sufiicienl extent, and not 
upon ih(j very summit of high peaked hills. They do not 
ii;decd bear the sea air very well; nor is the wood ever of a 
good qmiJdy* or the tree long lived, upon clayey soils. 
Several planters in the south of England have foimd that the 
PiiiasTer, ot second Sj reties, bears I be sea blast much better 
iIjho any of I he oilier Pines* 'I he Spruce Fir will bear a 
still more exposed situation than the Scotcli Pine, and after 
a few years it shoots up with still greater hixtiriance. But 
the cones not being to be had in equal abumkince, and the 
plants being more difficult to rear, they are sold at a much 
higher price. Silver Fir in a good soil prospers well, and is 
a beaiilifui tree, but tlie priLe of the plants is ton great to 
adrjiit of huge piantalions of Iheiii being made. Ijere the 
situation is bltuk, and much exposed to strong hi si sis of 
wind, the plantation must iint only be of considerable extent, 
but the trees must be planted very close, so as to be nut 
more than from Iw^o lo three tcet asunder: tJie more exposed 
Ihe sipialioti, the closer they must lie ; ior it is obseivt^d, I hat 
until the branches intermingle, anil thus serve Co give a 
imilnal support lo eacli other, the Trees never begin lo 
ad I a lice ivilh vigour. Where !be planlaiions are Ihns thick, 

I here 15 a necessity for hegioning lo tiiin tiiem out from the 
lentil lo the fifteentli year aficr jdiHitiiig, Where the planta¬ 
tions are extetisivei ihesp ihinniiigs aeli at a small price; hut 
there are few sitnaLiuns in wliicb they wdl not do more ilmii 
pay for rhe expense of culling them ouf. Their leaves and 
branches affbril a very wholesome nourishment lo cal lie and 
sheep. Iti mountainous connlrie:^, where snow sometimes 
hes upon I lie gEfMtml for many weeks togeilier, the hetiefil 
which may occu&ioLially be derived from micIi plantar ions will 
he very great; and the* larger hianehes that are lefi make 
excellent (ire-wood. Tlie seeds (d Fines are belli r extracled 
fioui tones, by laying tliem in the sun l/iaii by the firei 
1’hc applicatiuh of loo great a heat will injure or destroy 
vegetation in them; and the practice of laying tfie cones on 
tlie door of a mall-kiln, which is said lo prevail with seeds¬ 
men, will account for the badness of seed purchaserl fioni 
wholesale dealers. It may also be too old* and sliouJd he 
sown as aooti as possible ufli r they are Uiken from Ihe cones; 
tlie t'cecls of tlie Stone Pine esptciallv* wliicli* whellier kept 
ill l!je cones or taken out, arc never good after the fiist year. 
Sec the fir&t species. 

7. Piiius Tseda. Leaves three in a sheath; cones oblong- 
conical, shorter Ihuu the leaf, aggregaic ; scales ecliinaled. 
The Canadian French built a sixty Tour gun ship entirely 
with the wood of this tree, which is jike that of Seoleh Pine, 
but [\as mure resin.— Native of North .America, where it is 
known by the name of Frank incense Pine. There are several 
viirielies; of wliich the Three-leaved Virginian Pine'Free is 
Diofit worthy of notice. There are niiiny of them in the 
nohic plantations of tlic duke of Bedford at Wohuni* which 
were twenty feet high when they were not of many year's 
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standings and kept pace with (lie other sorts in the same plan-' 
tfttioD^ it grows naturally in Virginia and other parts of 
North America^ where It rises to a great heighL 

8. Films PalustrU; Swamp Pine Trtt, Leaves three in a 
sheath, very long; cones subcylindrical, echinaled : branches 
roughened with raineulaceous stipules* As the leaves are a 
foot and more m length, growing in tufts at the ends of the 
branches, they have a very singular appearance ; the wood is 
of Utile use except for fuel,—Native of Carolina and Georgia. 
It does not succeed well in most places here; in severe frosls 
the leading shoots are often killed; and in dry ground it will 
not thrive: unless (he soil be favourable, it is to little purpose 
to plant this sort of Pine, 

Pinus Cembra; Siberian Siont Pine Tree. Leaves five ! 
ill a sheath; cones ovate, blunt; scales pressed close; nuts i 
hard^This is confounded with the Swiss Stone Pine; but 
the cones of the latter arc short and roundish, with close 
scales, ivbereas those of the Siberian Pine are long, and the 
scales looser The leaves have a near resemblance; but the 
plants raised from Swiss seeds make much greater progress 
than the others, which can scarcely be kept alive in England, 
The Cembra Pine grows higher up tlie Alps than any other 
species, and is even found at elevations where the Larch will 
not grow. The stones are shorter than those of the Stone 
Pine, but full as thick. The wood is very soft, and, having 
scarcely any grain, U very fit for tbe carver; hence the pea* 
santa of the Tyrol, where this tree abounds, make various 
sorts of carved works witik this wood, which they dispose ot 
among I he common people of Switzerland, who are fond of 
the resinous smell whtcli it exhales. Linneus, and ciber 
botanists, make this the same with the Siberian Stone Pine, 
which resembles i1 much ; but Duhantel and Halier maintain 
them to be distinct species* The Siberian Fine is lofty and 
straight, pushing out few side-branches; whereas the Swiss 
pine is small, knotty, and often deformed* The wood of the 
Siberian has no smell, and the cones are difierent, Jii (he 
Brianconnoir tbe Cembra is culled Alviezt and in Savoy 
AroUs; but Villars remarks, ia reply to this laiferobjection, 
that it has different names in almost every village of Dauphrny^ 
The kernels arc good to eat, and yirJd abundance of oil, 
which smells a little of turpentine, and is pectoral amt din* 
relic. It is likely to thrive in bleak rocky situations, or on 
peaty moors; the timber is large, and the bark of tite trunk 
of a whitish cast. Wainscotiug, fiooring, and other joiner's 
work, made of the planks, are of a finer grain and more bcoutb 
fully variegated than deal, and the smell is more agreeable. 
A white odoriferous resin is extracted from the wood. 

10. Pinus Uccidentalis; Indian Pine Tret^ Leaves 

five in a sheath, rugged aloug the edge, very long ; cones ob* 
Jong; scales truncated at top. This has been confounded 
with the next species.—Native of the West iudies. 

11, Pinus Strobus; Wt^mouikt or WkiU Pint Iree, Leaves 
five in a sheath; cones cylindrical, longer liiau the leaf, loose. 
This is one of the tallest species, often attaining to a hundred 
feet high in iu native country* Tlie bark is vei^ smooth 
and delicate, especially while the tree is young. The wood 
m esteemed for masts of ships; and there was a law made in 
the 9th of Queen Anne, for the preservation of these trees, 
and to encourage their growth in America. It is only wiihin 
the last half century that they have been propagated in any 
great plenty in England, though there were some large ones 
growing in several places Jong before* The value of the 
timber in our island, cspeciaJly tn cold soils, is perhaps 
doubtful; nor will it hear the severity of our winters, and (tie 
variabieaess of our springs, except In particular situations 
and soils. It is however a very beautiful species, and fit for 


masU particularly. It grows best upon i moist light sofl oot 
too wet, and will also thrive on a loamy soil, if it doa im 4 - 
approach too near to day. The seeds should ^ icnro «ith 
a little more care than the Scotch Fine, because Lbeir sICM 
being not so strong, they are more apt to go off while yoiugt 
if therefore they are sown to the Adi ground, jjpm bed shutuil 
be screened with mats from tbe sun every but eipoh«d 
to the dew's every night. If all Ihe plants ■ be rcAoved into 
beds in July, it will be a sure way to preserve them; but ns 
they grow taster than the Si-oteb Piue, they should be planted 
farther asunder, their rows six inches distant, and tbe pknU 
four inches apart* This will allow Lbem room to groWj till 
the spring twelvemonth following; when they may be eiklier 
tratispJanted where they are to remaiOj or into a nurseiy^ 
where they may slaud Two years to get strength; but the 
sooner they are planted where they are lo stand, tbe'heat 
Jaijger there will be of tbeir succeeding, and the larger they 
will grow; for aitbougli iht<y will bear tranaptanting at a 
greater age, yet when they are planted yoitog, they will makt 
much greater progress, and grow to a greater sise.^ Whaa 
planted ill a sofl hazel luam, shoots of one year have frequently 
measured two feet and a half in length; and they have ooek 
linued for some years to grow in proportion. They should 
have a sheltered situation, lur where tbe trees have been niucih 
exposed to the south-west winds, they have not made half the 
progress of (hose winch grew In shelter; and in large pluta^ 
tions those ou the oulside have not kept pace with thoae 
in the middle, nor have their leaves retained tbeir verdiite 
so well, 

T2. Finns Cedrus; Cedar of Lebanon, Leaves fescicted, 
acute. This noble tree has a generally striking character 
of growth, so peculiar lo itself that uo other tree can possibly 
be mistaken for it. It is placed by Linneus along with'the 
Larch, in the same genus with the Firs and Pines; it agree# 
with the former in ils fbliaiioo, aud with the latter in being 
evergreen. Tbe sturdy arms, says Evejys, grow Jtt tiioa ao 
weighty, as often to bend the very stem and main shafts .The 
leaves somewhat resemble those of the Larch^ but ar« some¬ 
what longer, and closer set, erect, and perpetually gmi 4 
which those of the Larch are not, but hanging down, drop* 
ping off, and deserting the tree in winter* The cones an 
tacked and ranged between tbe branchdeaves, in such order 
as to appear exceedingly curious aud artificial, and at a Httlc 
distaiiee extremely beautiful; these cones have the bam 
roundur, shorter, or railier thicker, and with blunter points^ 
the ubole circumzoned as it were wilh pretty broad thick 
scales, which adhere together in exact series, to the very sum¬ 
mits, where they arc aometimea smaller; but I he entire loricfr 
tion is sincother couched than those of tbe Firs; ivithiu these 
repositories nnder tbe scaies, uestie the sruall uuttiug seed# 
of a peaf’Shape* Many wonderful properties are ascribed 1 q 
the wood of this celebrated tree, such as its resistmg putielho- 
tioa, destroying noxious insects, continuing a thousand or two 
years sound, yielding an oil famous for pieserviog boohs and 
writings, purifying the air by its effluvia, &c. With respect 
to its durability, we have better evidence than that of th« 
heathen writers, who say that ia (he temple of Apollo at Uticft 
a beam of this wood wus found perfect at the age of two 
tbousaud years, lo tbt;ir relation of its properties tJim is 
much vulgar error and confusion, but we koow that this was 
the species of limber employed in building the samptuottt 
; Temple aud palace of Solomon at Jerusalem; and its dunbititv 
receives no doubtful coiilirmalion, from their standing lo 
many hundred years, and at last pensiiing, not by deca^but 
by fire. The allusion of the royal Psalmist, of spr^diug 
abroad like a Cedar in Libanus,'^ shews that be was weU 
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icqttftiiited witb thii tree, ivbtch is remarkabte for the wide 
ipfead «f it* branches, rattier than for its height* Had 
iuIlOD knowti it as welJ, he would never have spoken of il 
BJ affiirding an 

** hdght of shade/' 

It is not only found on mount Lebanon or Libanus, but on 
the mountains Amanus and Taurus. Solomon's fourscore 
Ibouiand hewers must have considerably tlimned ihe forest 
uf Lebanon; and in fact travellers concur generally in the 
obtemtKitt, that there are probably more Cedars now in Eng¬ 
land than ate retnaining upon that celebrated mountajp. 
Those however which yet remain are preserved with religious 
sttietness, and oh the day of the Tians^guration the Palrtarcij 
repair* in procession to these trees, where he celebrates a 
ftstival, caBed the Feast of Cedars* The Cedars at Chelsea, 
which form such proniineiit objects upon fbe river TImmes, 
are protiably the brst that were planted in this country. 
ITwy itjU appear to be perfectly soiiiid, and exactly correspond 
with wbat has been above statedp of their being ratlter remark¬ 
able tor widely spreading branches, than for great height* 
Tbe folio wing dimensions of a line Cedar tree, growing at 
Hillington near Uxbridge, will give the reader an apt idea of 
the figure of this remarkable tree. The height fifty three 
fcet; the extent of the branches from east to west nipety-six, 
fiom north to south eighty-nine feet ; the circumference of 
the trank close to the ground, thirteen feet and a half; twelve 
feet above the ground, fourteen feet eiglit inches; at the 
height of thirty feet and a half, just under the branches, 
fifteen feet eight inches. It has tw'o principal branches, one 
of which is forked eighteen inches above its origiPj before it 
divides it measure* twelve feet round, after its division one of 
the ferks measures eight feet and a half, the other seven feet 
ten inches. The.other primary bi'anch at its origin measures 
tea feet, and soon dividing out two secondary ones, each five 
feet and & half; it is supposed to be about 130 years old*— 
Theoones'of this tree are frequently brouglit from the Levant, 
tad we have them now of our own growth. If lliey be pre¬ 
served entire, the seeds will keep good in them several years; 
the time of their ripening is commoidy in the spring, and 
those which come from abroad are nearly one year old before 
we receive them, for which they are not the worse, but rather 
tbe better, tbe cones having discharged a great part of their 
nsm by lying, and then the seeds are much more easily 
extracted, than from such as are newly taken from the tree. 
The best way to get the seeds out is to split the cones, by 
driving a sharp piece of iron through the centre len^tliways, 
then withyolir fingers you may pull out liie seeds, which you 
will find fastened to a thin leafy substance, as are those of 
the Fir tree; but before the seeds are taken out, it uill be 
proper to put Ihe cones in water for twenty-four or thirty 
hours, which will render them easier to splits so Uiat tiic seeds 
may be taken out with greater safety; for there will require 
care in doing it, otherwise many of the seeds will be spoileil, 
ai tbay are very tender, and will bruise wiien there is any 
force employed in their extraction* Some think it the best 
mode to thrust a wooden peg down the hole, rather bigger 
than the iron one, after the cones have been soaked* The 
seeds should be sown in boxes or pots of light fresh earth in 
Hatch, and treated as directed for the Firs, only these require 
more shade and water in suitimer time while young. When 
the plants come up, which will be ju seven or eight weeks, 
they must be gua^ed from the birds, otherwise iliey will 
pick off their top*, as they do those of the young Firs; they 
nait also be constantly kept clean from weeds, and not 
placed under the drip of trees. The plants may remain in 
tbmboxcs^ or in the pots in which they were sown, till the fol- 
93 * 


lowing spring: but it will be proper to place them under a 
frame in winter, or cover them with mats, if the season prove* 
very severe; for while I hey are young they are in danger of 
losing their tops, if pinched by frosty for they often shoot late 
in the autuntn* In April, before the plants begin to shoot, 
they should be carefully taken up, and transplanted into beds 
at about four inches' dislance, closing the earth gently to their 
roots: these beds should be arched over with hoops, and 
covered w ith mats in the heat of the day, to shade the plants 
from the sun till (hey have taken new root; and if the nights 
prove frosty, it wilt be proper to keep tbe mats over them in 
the night, but in cloudy or moist weather they must be always 
open* After ihe plants are well rooted, they will require no 
other care but to keep them clean fiotii weeds, uoleas the 
season should prove very dry, iu which case it will be proper 
lo give them some water once or twice a week; but it must 
be but in small quantities, for too much wet is often very 
injurious to them; so lhat it wilt be better to screen them 
from the sun in hot weather, to prevent the earth from drying 
too fiiST, or cover the surface of the ground with moss to beep 
it cool, than to water the plants ofteti. In these bc<ls the 
plants may stand two years^ then in the spring tliey shoiihl 
be either transplanted to (he places where they are designed 
to remain, or lo a nursery where (hey may grow two years 
more ; but the younger these trees are wlteu planted out for 
good, the belter they will thrive, and the longer continue* 
When they begin to sljoot strong, iJie leading shoot generally 
inclines to one side; if therefore you intend lo Irave them 
straight, support tliem with stakes, observing to keep the 
leader close tied iip, until yon have got iliem to the height 
you design them, otherwise their branches wilt extend on 
every side, and prevent their growing tall- During the ihue 
they are iu the nursery, says Marshall, and after planting out, 
many will frequently have a tendency to droop in their lead* 
ing shoot; as soon therefore as this is perceived, an upright 
stake must be driven into the ground, to which the shoots 
should be lied with bass-matting, to keep them iu their up¬ 
right growth* This, however, will not always effect it; for 
some plants, in spite of the bandage, will shoot downwards. 
In lliis case, when they first discover signs of such a tendency, 
it will not be injudicious to lighten the head, by i]i[>piug off 
the extremities of some few of the largest bjaiichea. When 
these trees are planted out to remain, tliey should be left to 
nature, after being properly fenced ; not a knife nor a hatchet 
should come near them ; lopping even llieir lowest branches 
is so injurious, that it at once retards their growtJi, an<l 
diminishes tlieir beauty. They were formerly mutilated into 
pyrauiids, and sheared as Yews, which wholly ruined iJietr 
appearance, which consists in tlje singular extension of their 
blanches, Tlieir shoots being for the most part deciiuing, 
and thereby showing their upper surface, which h conslant/y 
clolhed with green leaves, in so regular a manner as to appear 
at some distance like a green carpet, and these waving about 
with the wind, form a most agreeable object at a distance, 
especially if planted on a rising ground* See tbe first and 
sixth species* 

13* Pinus Pendula ; Black L<?rcA Tree, Leaves fascicled, 
soft, blunlish; scales of Ihe sirobi/es covering the bracles. 
This is not mentioned by botanists, nor has it been long 
known in Europe, though it grows plentifully in some of the 
northern parts of America* It does not promise to form 
such large trees as the European, and therefore should he 
planted with those of lower growth, to make a variety* U 
will endure the severest cold of this climate. 

14* Pinus Larix; Common WhiU Lorch Tree. Leaves 
fascicled, soft, blunlish; bracks standing out beyond the 
4 O 
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scales of tlie sIroMles* This is a quick^growing tree, and will 
rise lo the height of fifty feet; the branches are slender, 
and the ends generally liang down, Jn the month of April 
iJie male llowers appear disposed in the fono of small cones; 
the female flowers are coHecled into egg-shaped obluse coiies^ 
which in some have bright purple tops, but in others are 
white! this diflfereiLce is accidenlal, for seeds taken from 
either will produce plants of Loth sorts: the cones are about 
an inch long, and the scales are smooth; under each scale 
tu'o winged seeils are generally lorlged. There are three 
oilier varieties of this tree; one a native of America, another 
of Siberia, and another of China, Between the two first 
there is so lilile diftVrence in their cbaractcriitics that they 
cannot lie distinguished as different species, tliongh in the 
growl !i of Hie trees there is a remarks hie diflerence. The 
other from China seems to be a sort of Pine, and is so 
hardy that it will tlivive in tlie open air without any protec¬ 
tion, Palhis tiins rlislinguislies the Euvopean Larch from 
the American. Jn the Irilter, the branches are more slender, 
with a bark more indiitiiig to yellow, and the scars more 
slender and ciusteied ; tlm leaves are nioie lender, narrow'er, 
more ghucous, and the outer ones in each huudJe shorter : 
cones only one third of ihe size, blunt, with scales scarcely 
e\coeditig twelve in nunibcr, thinner, more shining, rcluse, 
eniarginute; wiiiijs of the seeds straight, more obltnig, nar¬ 
rower, and together witlj the seed itself of a more tlilnted 
gray colour. In the European Lairli, the bark of Hie branches 
is of an ash-c<jloured gray: the leaves a little wider, bright 
green, all neatly equal, commonly nvire than fi>rty in a huu 
die; the cones au lucii long, with above IhirTy woody, stri¬ 
ated, rounded, entire stales; seeds brownish gray, with 
subtriungular wings soincwfiat bent in : in both the cones 
are bent upwards on very short peduncles. Native of the 
soul it of Europe aiul Siberia,—No tree is more valuahie, or 
belter deserves our altentioii in planting, than the Larch, 
It hits been long cultivated in Englaml. The Venetians 
employ it not only in Jiouses, but in naval archliectiire. It 
scorns to excel for beams, doors, windows, and maHs of 
ships; it resists tiic worm ; being driven into the ground, it 
becomes almost petritied; and will support an almost incre¬ 
dible weight. In Switnerland, where ihese trees abound, 
and they have a scarcity of other wood, they build most of 
their houses with rt; and giviit pari of ihe luiiiiLure itf also 
made of the wood, some of wliicU is wliite, and some red, 
but the Jalter is most esteemed* The redness of the wood 
is by some supposed to be from the age of the trees, and not 
from any difference between them, but U rather owing to 
the quantity of turpentine contained in thear. TJiey fre- 
queutiy cut out the boards into shingles of a foot square, 
with wlircli they cover Hie house's, instead of tiles or oilier 
covering: ihese are at first very white, but after they have 
been two or three years exposed, become as black as char¬ 
coal, and ai! the joints are stopped by the resin, whicJi Hie 
sun draws out from the pores ot the wood, which is hardened 
bv the air, and becomes a smooth sinning vaniish, which i 
venders the houses so covered itjipeiiclruble io wind or ruin ; 
but as this is very eoinbusliblc, the magisliales have um<ie | 
mi order of police, tliat llic houses so covered should be j 
bnill at a disUmce from each other, in order lo prevent fires, | 
which have done great damage in villages. In most countries 
whfre this wood is plcnlsfuh it preferred to all the kinds 
of rir for every purpose; aud in nuiny places iheirc are ships 
built of it wiiich are reckoneil durable* Line ol'-batHc ships 
are built with it at Arcliangel, which generally last tifteeu 
vears. Lurch wood, says Dr. Anderson, possesses so many 
valuable qualities^ tlmi to eiiumerale ihc whole wvukl appear 


extravagant bypcrbole. It is known to resist water almoit 
for ever williout rotting* The piles of this timber, on wbicb 
the houses of Venice ivere built many hundred years ago, are 
still as fresh as when first put in* Stakes of h have beea 
tried iu the decoys of Lincolnshire, which between wind 
and water have worn out two or three seU of oak stakes, 
wiiliQut discovering any symptoms of decay* It is also known 
to possess the valuable property of neither shrinking nor 
warping when put into work; nor is it liable to be pierced 
by worms in our climate* It is known to be one of the 
quickest growing trees, remarkably hardy, and^ extremely 
beautiful: being much more easily reared than the Oak, it 
could be sprciid over a great extent of mountains, if suffici¬ 
ently bare of herbage, at little or no expense, by the nftiaral 
shedding of its seeds* It would be valuable not only for 
ship planks, but evt’n crooked limbers might be oblained by 
using A little art to bend it while young. For flood-gates in 
navigabk canals and wet docks, it exceeds every thing that 
can be obtained in this climate; and would be'inimitable 
for barrel staves* In building it would answer aU the piir-^ 
poses to which Fir is now applied, being ranch stronger and 
more duruble tliuri that tvood. It is next to incombustible; 
uiirl deserves to be strougly recommended to planters tn this 
country, tnnrticularh in the mosi rugged and l^rren districts* 
It is much more valuuhlc than the Scotch Fir for plantations 
of larger extent iu ulmnst every situation* It was first culti¬ 
vated as on ornaiLteidal tree, lullier than for profit; but 
W'herever it has been introduced, it grows so freely, ts 8o 
beautiful wlien in leaf, or covered with its abundant pink 
blossoms in the spring, and is so elegant also in its form, 
that it is sure lo become a favourite with the planter. Dr* 
Anderson says, that the Larch was employed among the 
Llomans, in preference to every other kiud of wood, in build- 
iug, wlieie strength and durability were required: and Vitru* 
vius attributes the sudflen decay of buildings erected in bis 
time, in a groat measure to the w’ant of Larch in the neigh- 
hoLiThood of Rome; tt having been exhausted belbre his 
lime, and the expense of bringing it from a distance being 
so high as to amount to a prohibition. The same author has 
adduced a variety of satisfactory instances and experiments 
from wbicii Hie durubilitj of this wood is established beyond 
doubt, even iu the early stages of its grrtwth. And there are 
also incontestable proofs of what has been already observed, 
that Lt neither sltiinks nor wmrps, and is not liable to be 
attacked by the worm during the course of several ages. 
It is not known whether it will resist the f^a worm: the 
experiment might however be tried by sinking a sound weJl- 
npened piece of Larch wood with an equally sound piece of 
Oak Oil the river Medway at Rochester bridge, where it is 
well known that every other kiud of wood is very soon per¬ 
forated by the sea-worm* The assertion above made, that 
Larch is incombustible, is tlins explained: where the masses 
are large, even if a fiie be made upon the bare wood, though 
it will be slowly corroded by it, yet, unless in particular cir¬ 
cumstances, it caiiuol be made to flame, so as to commnnicaie 
I it lo other bodies* On account of its not being liahia to 
' warp, or be destroyed by worms, the Italians use it for back¬ 
boards to place behind fine drawings, wlien they frame anti 
glass them; as also for picture frames, table frames, Ac. 
because no oilier wood gives gilding such force, brightness 
and as it were a sort of natural burnishing; and this is ||te 
grand secret reason wlty Italian gilding on wood is so greatly 
preferable to ours, which has often a tarnished spongy cast, 
and looks like gilt gingerbread* The Italians also prefer it 
for making the w heels of post chaises and other carriages, 
as being very durable aud unapt to crack* No boards wake 
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better waiuscottrng, or take paint better. The application 
of It to shingles for covering barns or other out-houses ivoutd 
be a great improvement, as it would look better than tliatch 
would be impenetrable by wind or rain; aud not buruing 
readily, must be still more desirable, because (he straw 
thatch is liable to all tbe$e accideuis, and harbours vcrniiu 
and all sorts of tilth, to the great annoyance of the ^raiu- 
houses in buildings so covered. In shoit, lhatcli, though 
cheaper at brst, is dearer in the long-run than tiling or 
slatiag. The shingles used in the Grisons are half an inch 
thick and a foot square ; being of a tough nature, aud nailed 
down to the rafters, they are not liable to the inconvenience 
of being broken by forks, like tiles and slates. The thinnings 
of Larch plantations may be applied to a variety of useful 
purposes, while they are of a small size. In six^ eight, or 
ten years, according to circumstances, the trees will [vjvq 
attained a size suflicient to be made into Imyrakes. Tjiey 
grow so straight, and the wood is so light, strong, and dura¬ 
ble, as to be peculiarly calculated for this purpose; and 
these rakes will remain firmer, and j^hrink less, than tJio^e 
made from any other wood^ Abuut two feet our off from 
the root-end will form the rake bead; and five feet above 
that, with a vefy little taken off from the thickness of (lie 
under part, will form the handle. No wood is more proper 
for the teeth of tJie rake, (ban the red wood of a full-grown 
Larch, because it is not only tough, but little liable either Lo 
split or shrink. The bow may be made of Ash, or the Laurel- 
leaved Sweet-scented Willow, Salix Penfandra^ wiiich is si HI 
better. Nothing is so fit for shafts to hoes; for it is nearly 
as strong, and much more durable, than Ash. Handles for 
brushes, brooms, scythes, &c. would occasion a vast con¬ 
sumption of the small spars. Light, neat, and strong chairs, 
for rush bottoms, might be made of Larch wood at Ibis age. 
Nolhing will better answer for hop poles, oJie set of which 
trould outlast two or tiiree sets of Ash. Hurdles, spars, and 
gates, may be made of it, both lighter and more durable 
than any other wood; und when tlic trees arc sutliciciHly 
large, they may be split down for cart-shufts; and in mining 
countries they might be employed as posts ibr supporting 
the roofs of the mines. TJie small tups cut off in making 
these various works, would funiisU a neat, eleganl, clieii[>, 
and durable kind of railing, to be put upon the top of low 
walls, especially for preventing light sheep from over'lcafdiig 
tbeni. One end miglit be let iuto the coping, whellier of 
sod, clay, or lime; and the other end received into a slip 
of sawn Larch wood, witJi holes bored through (o receive their 
pointSp From the straightness of the wood, this kind of 
rail would be very neat wilhout mucli expense. hi llie 
same manner hen-coops, crates for packing earlheinvare, 
glass, &c. might be made of those materials. Hut one of 
the most ezlensive aivl beneficial uses of tlds^ kiinl of small 
wood, IS for the purpose of inclosing. Tliese spE^rs, when 
the root is thick enough, may be slit up tlie middle by a 
saw, and cut into lengths of hve or six feet; or if sinalkr, 
they may be employed whole. As they are always straight, 
and nearly of an uniform thickness, if driven iolc the ground 
for a few inches, in a row at tlie distance of a few inches 
from each other, with the split sides all onew-ay, they would 
make cue of the neatest and most complete fences that cajt 
be seeOi The tops of these uprights may be received into 
a piece of sawn plank, with holes bored in it fur that pur¬ 
pose; and supported at due distances by sloping pieces 
reacliing from the ground to the tO]>. T’hese are a few' of 
the uses To which the small spires from the first liniinings 
of the plantations maybe applied. As they advance to a 
larger size, for windows, joists, fiooring, paunelJijig, couples, 


rafters, and every other purpose in building, they would be 
superior to any kind of wood hitherto employed for these 
purposes; aud for sliiji-buildiug, especially pbuks, it would 
even be superior to Oak itself. There is not a branch or 
twig of this tree that may not be put lo some useful purpose. 
Tlie larger branches may be employed in fencing, and the 
smaller for filling drains, and fur fuel. In drains it is more 
durable than any other wood ; aud tJiougfi Ihe tJinber will 
not readily burn* yet the brush is found to make a fire almost 
equal lo the billets of iiictny olher trees. A most valuable 
produce of the Larch-trce is the Vejiice turpentine; which 
issues sjjoiitaneously frojn the bark : but is more coiumuuly 
obtained by boring a hole with an auger, about two feet 
above the ground, till it reaches nearly to llic heart of the 
tree; iulo tins hole is iuscrre<l a smiill pipe or cock, llirough 
which ll»e turpentine llows inlo proper vessels placed for its 
rccepljon. Tins process is coiuinued froiu the end of May 
till the end of September. When the liccs will yield no 
; more for that season, the turpentine is pressed through a, 

I clodi to purify it. I'hat so ubt:dned is usually thinner rljan 
any of the other sorts, of a cli ar wliitisl» or pale yeilovvislt 
colour, a hot, pniigenl, bilterisli, disagreeable taslc, and a 
strong smell, without any llnug of the aromatic flavour of 
the Cliiau or Cyprus hupetdiue, obtained from Ptstacm 
Tcrcbhithfis, 'riie comruuii and Stiasbiirgh (urpeniine is 
from tlie Ptnit.s Pictn : aud the Canada Balsani, winch may 
be considered as the purest of ibe turpentines, is procured 
from tlie Silver and Caliu of Gilead Tirs. 1 lie lurpeiitine 
of the Larch resides in the bark and woc^rl next lo it, as 
apjK'Urs when the trunk is SEiwn transversely; forllien it may 
he seen lliat the inner wood for more (ban half tlic drameter 
is dry. The turpentine is nut lo be o)>iaiiied iji considerable 
vjiiatLlities from very young trees, and in old ones it giadu- 
utly dries up, till at la.st it afl'ords none: it is only alter ihc 
tree lias attained the thickticss of ten or twelve inches in 
di:iineter, that it is thought worth wliile to collect tlie lur- 
penliue; and frutn that tnue, rluring forty or tifly years, if it 
continues so long in vigorous growth, the tree will continue 
to yield annually from seven to eight pounds of turpentine. 
All the ttirpentijtes dissolve totally in rectified spirit: they 
become miscible with water ijjlo a milky liquor, by tlie iiiedi* 
ation of the yulk or tlic wldteiff an egg, and more elegantly by 
mucilages. Dislilled with water, they yield a subtile pene¬ 
trating essentml oil, vulgarly called Spirit; a yellow or black¬ 
ish resin remaining in Ihe still, wbicl] fonuf the common 
rosin of tiie shops. The essential oil, on being distilled in 
a relorl, Ijccoiucs more subtile, and in this slate is called 
Lthercal Oil of Turjienline. The turpentines stimulate (lie 
brsi passages, and prove laxative; anil we arc told by Dr, 
Cullen, that half air ounce or an ounce of Venice turpentine 
Iriluraivd with the yolk of an egg, and diffused in water, 
may be employed in the form of an injection, as the most 
certain laxative in colics, and other cases of obstinale cos- 
(iveness. When turpentine is carried irdo the blood vessels 
it stimulates tlie wlmJo system, hence its usefulness in cfironic 
rlicumatism aud paralysis. It readily passes off by urine, 
wliicli it imbues xvitlj a peculiar odour; also by ptrspiralluu, 
and probably by exfialallon from the lungs: und to llicsc 
respective effects are lo be ascribed the virlues It may possess 
In gravelly eomplabits, scurvy, and pnlniuuic <llsunlers. In 
all these diseases, liow^evcr, and especially (he la&t, this medi¬ 
cine, as well as some oi the gnnis and balsams of Lite terebiti- 
thinaie kind, by acting as stimulants are often productive of 
miicliief. Tuipentijie has been much used hi gleets and ttuor 
albus; and Its ellicacj in the latter is ascribed to its indu¬ 
cing some degree of inflammation in iho urelliru. The cssen- 
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tidl oil, in whicti llie vlitue^ of turfrenline resiJ^^ \s Dot Quty 
j>referrc<l for oxlernnl use, as ambifacient, &c* but also inter¬ 
nally as a tburelic: and by Pitcaime and Clieyne, as a remedy 
for tlie sciiiticap althougb few stomatlis are able to bear it in 
ilie doses u liicb lliey direct. The Latcli also yields a kind of 
maNiia, and two sorts of gum. The manna is found in the 
soutfi of France, and is there called Manne de Brian^oii; it is 
while, concreie, and sweet, like tine new lioney. It is rare, 
and only met with in little drops, so that it would be diilicidt 
to collect a pound of it: the drops are more or less hvird, 
and cScwve to the leaves. It has been picked oft’ the turf at 
sun rise almost fluid, cxaclly in the slate in which it is found 
upon the trees. Fallas informs us, that they have this manna 
ill the iUisiian empire, but that it is very rarely found con¬ 
crete, being soon unslietl off by the rains which prevail on 
the Uralian mountains. Me also mentions a gum that is 
)>rodiiccd by this tree in particular circumstances. When 
tlic wootls are on fire, whieli frequently happens in Russia, 
the Larches are frequently scorclied on Ilie side nest the 
ftamc to the height of several feeL If Ibe scorcliing pene¬ 
trate 1o the pith, the inner part exudes a dry reddish gum, 
rather less glutinous Ilian gum-arabic, having a slight taste j 
of resin, but wholly soluble in water. It is used in medi¬ 
cine, and the native mountaineers chew it to fasten tlieir 
teelh, us an antiscorbutic, and highly nutritive substance; 
they also use it as a glue to fasten their bows. The Siberian 
ermine hunters, when their ferment or yeast which they 
carry with them to make the :^cid liquor which they call 
willj, is spoiled by ihe cold, scrape off the albumen 
or lialfTormed substance between the bark and the wood, 
which is very juicy and sweet, digest it with water over the 
fire during an hour, mix it with their rye-meat, bury the 
dough in the snow, an{l afler twelve hours find the ferment 
ready prepared in the subsuling freces. Old Larches pro¬ 
duce a Fungus which is called Boletus Lt^iricis by Jacquin, 
and by others Agaricus Ptir^ansp or Purging Mush loom, 
Jt-is used ill the noilhern toiuitfics as an emetic in intermit- 
ling fevers. The body of it is saponaceous, and is used by 
the females in some parts of SEberia to wash themselves, and 
even their linen. It was celebrated formerly, but is now 
deservedly fallen into total disuse, as a medicine. The Tuu- 
guses dye the hair of the reindeer with it and the roots of 
Gallium ; which produces a very deep red colour, that might 
be useful in our dyeing.— Propos^tiiton and Culture* The 
great value of this tree is a suificieni justification for Ilie 
length at winch w-e shall now treat of its culture. Though 
the cones of the Larch be of their full size in autumn, as the 
seeds continue ripening all the winter, they should not be 
gathered till March or April* Then spread them in dry 
covered places till May or June, and aflcrw'ards expose them 
10 the full suu for several weeks, wlicii the cones will open, 
and many of the best seeds come out, by shaking tliem in 
a wire sieve: to get out the rest, split the cones, by driving 
u small piece of sharp iron through the centre, and then by 
exposing them again to the sun for a few days; the seeds will 
shake out, or may be easily picked out with the point of 
u knife. Though the seeds in the cone are good for four or 
live vears, vet out of it they lose their vegetating quality in 
a few montlis; therefore as soon as they are got out, mix 
them willi fine dry sand, and keep them in bags till the sea^ 
son of sowing, which is the beginning of March, or as soon 
after as the weather w'ill permit. Sow them very thin in 
beds three feet and a half broad, with alleys of eighteen 
inches; clap them gently in with the back of a spade, and 
sift over them fine compost earth, with one-fourth sea-sand 
or pit sand. If the w'eather be dry, and not frosty, in a 


fortnight after sowing give them gentle waterings ettfj fburlli 
or fifih day, and in six weeks they wilt begin to appnr. 
-Guard (hem from birds with nets, and water tfaetn aeery 
second or ihird night for three weeks very gently : toirtlbM 
this once in ten or twelve days to the end of Augnst. At th^ 
end of March or the beginning of April remove 

them from the seed-bed to the nursery, in rows three feet 
distant, and six or seven inches asander; watering them at 
planting, and once a week for five or six weeks after. At 
the same lime in the succeeding year, remove them to aholhef 
nursery, in rows three feet distant, and fifteeb or sixteen 
inches in the row; here let them remain two years; by this 
time they will be five or six feet high, and of a proper sice 
to transplant in exposed situations, on meagre hungry grountl; 
Dr* Hunter directs, tiiat just before sowing, the cones should 
be opened or lorn into quarters by a knife, tbe point of 
which must be thrust exactly do^vn the centre, that the seeds 
may not be damaged: they should then be thrashed in m 
room. Three thousand cones will generally produce a poiiud 
of good seeds; which being winnowed or sieved will be ready 
to sow in April. When the scales of the cones are so glued 
together that it is very ditficult to separate them without 
bruising the seeds; let (hem be laid in heaps six iucbea thiefc, 
in a shady but exposed situation, till (lie beginning of Mayl 
Then let beds dour feet in breadth be prepared, newly dug; 
let the mould he raked to the sides, so as to form a kind of 
ridge, to prevent the coties from falling into the alleys, which 
should be two feet wide for the convenience of the weeders. 
Cover these beds entirely with Ihe cooes; and if the weather 
proves warm and dry, they will presently expand, and abed 
the seeds. When a sufticieut quantity is shed, remove IhO 
cones to a second bed, first giving them a shake in a coarae 
sieve, which will cause a considerable quantity of seed lo 
fail, especially if it be done in the middle of the day: then 
sift fine mould a quarter of an inch thick over the whole bed- 
If tlie weather should be dry, they must be gently watered; 
and the beds kept clear of weeds. The cones may be removed 
to a third* and even a fourth bed. The times for lAyiog 
them on depends on the dryness and warmth of the weather. 
The seeds should come up thick, or else they will be apt to 
be thrown out of the ground by the frost. The followiog 
spring prick them out in beds, three inches asunder; and tb« 
second spring plant them in the nursery, in rows three feet 
asunder, and eighteen inches in the rows. Hence they may 
be planted out finally the second or third year after. But vt% 
those trees always thrive best that are removed small, they 
should be planted out as soon as they arc of a sufticieut size 
uot to be injured by weeds* Dr. Anderson, who laboured 
for twenty-five years to turn Ihe at lent ion of liis countrymen 
in Scotland towards this useful tree, is of opinion that it 
should be planted entirely by itself, because as it soon out¬ 
grows other trees, where tlie Larches arc thinly scattered^ 
they are exposed to the wind, and their tender top-shoots 
are apt to be damaged. He therefore recommends that thu 
Larch should be made lo shelter itself, by planting ii v^ry 
I hick, even so near as two feet. In a plantation made at 
this distance, the trees liave shot up with great rapidity, 
straight, clean, and healthy. His theory is this. It has 
been often remarked that no wood of tlie Fir kind^ raised in 
artificial plantations, ever equals in quality that wbi4:b is 
spontaneously produced; tlie natural wood being closer in 
the grain, harder, and deeper in colour, with fewer knots 
in it. Tbe reasoji is. that in natural woods of Larch ami 
other coniferous trees, the seeds being strewed very thick 
upon the ground, the plants spring up very close. Being 
straitened for room, their growth is stinted, and they 
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. ttmtggle for »onie years which s}jaN gel the belter. By do- 
grees the weaLer plants are overlapped, and die; hut si ill 
otben elruggle for life, and maiataiu the earnest; and thus 
Jt goes on till they have attained a cansiderable Iteiglit, when 
the boughs of the most vigorous trees spreading out above, 
overtop all those that are near; and thus a sutheieut space is 
allowed for these trees to flourish, till they attain their full size. 
During this long struggle the growth of the trees is slow, and 
eoinset|uentLy the fibres of ibe wood very close and j»ard. 
The side branches too, having no room to spread abroad, are 
kept weak, and are soon suffocated; by the winds and rubbing 
of the trees rooiid them, these branches are soon broken olf. 
and the bark begins to dose over the wound. The stem thus 
becomes deaf of branches and smooth, and all the wood 
that afterwards grows over it is free from knots. In artifleia) 
plantations we follow an opposite course: anxious to admire 
the progress of our trees, no measures are adopted to retard 
their progress at an early period, but rather the reverse ; and 
were we even inclined to follow nature, the very expense of 
planting no many trees on an acre would be a decisive bar to | 
such enterprises^ The young trees are of course planted at' 
a considerable distance, and are encouraged to grow as 
quickly as possible, and thus (he wood is coarse in the grain, 
iai soft. The branches too, having room to spread, advance 
with great luxuriance, and coiUinue to grow till they attain a 
large size, and of course render the wood full of large knots. 
Though wc cannot afford to make our plantations so thick as 
those that grow naturally, we should approach as near as 
prudence will permit; and by plan ling Larches at two feet 
distaoee, should derive profit snfficieiit lo repay all Ilje ex¬ 
penses. At this dislarice an English statute acre will con¬ 
tain 10,390 plan ts« Being planted iji rows, 1 he younger the 
better, the ground laid dry, well fenced, and no grass or 
weeds aufiered to choak I hem ; in ibis stale they may remain 
SIX, eight, ten, or twelve years, according io the soil, or tlic 
purposes for which the thiiuiiugs are wanted, when ihey 
should be thinned for the first time. ThiSj however, ought 
not to bo too Jong delayed, lest the tops, by growing too close, 
should be so much smothered as to occasion a hurtful 
gap when the tbinniogs arc taken away. One row sliould 
now be wholly taken out, so as lo leave tlie plants four feet 
apart, and aJiowtug tliree rows to remain entire, lake out the 
fourth, and so on. Thus, tbongfi ihe row un each side the 
opening will lose its support on one side, its branches being 
snll intermixed with tJiose on the three oilier sides, will give 
It atlfficient support* It is necessary to cut out a rtjw com¬ 
pletely, to admit of trailing oitl the long spires, togetlicr wiih 
their lops, which could not otherwise be done. In conse¬ 
quence of this opening, the branches above will be permitted 
to grow more freely, and in iJiis siale Ihey siiould rrmuin til! 
they intermingle again above, when they sliould receive (lie 
second thinning, by taking out the middle row that was kft 
at the first, which will leave the plants in the rows four foot 
apart, and two feet from each other in (he rows* When the 
bnochea close again, the third thinning muy be given, by 
cutting out every fourtb row crosswise, and the fourth by 
taking out the cross row that was left between the two cuiiii- 
guous to iL Now the trees in a whole plantation are again 
reduced to a square, standing four foci apart, and I here will 
then remain 2T2*2 trees on an acre, which deducted fioiti ihe 
1.0000 planted, leaves 8LGB taken out in successive thinniiii^^. 
After a proper interval, the trees might be tldim^d as above 
dcicrib^, till they are gradually reduced to squares eiglii; 
feet apart, wliioh is perhaps tlie greatest distance dial sljould 
be allowed to trees of this kind* At this distance an acre 
will contain 080 trees. If their ihiuninns be begun from tlie 
93 * 


sixth to the tenth year frooi the time of planting, the whole 
may be completed thus far by the tliirtietli or fortieth year of 
their growth; during which time there will have been sold 
10,210 spars, from fifteen to fifty feet in height, and propor¬ 
tional thickness, in each acre. If it be thought advisable lo 
continue the tliinning farther after this period, no whole 
rows ou^ht to be cut out any where, but only a single tree 
here and there. Now if we suppose that the sale of the spars 
would be suflicient to defray tlu* expenses of making and up¬ 
holding the plantation ; ajid that each tree, at fifty years 
growth, instead of containing 3C(J feet of wood, as those at 
Dunkeld are known to do, should at the same age measure 
no more than seventy feet each, which is less tlian one^fiftli of 
the Olliers ; mi that the GdO trees on an acre would con¬ 
tain 476,000 cubic feet of limber, \vhich, at one shilling a foot, 
would be ^'2380, from which, if the rent be deducted, at five 
shillings an acre, which for fifty years is £l2, IOj. and in- 
teicst for payment withheld *^14. 10s. more, there will be a 
clear prolit of ^23o3, without taking iiiiti the account any 
advantage arising from the lurpeuTinc. The late learned 
Bishop of Landatf, Dr* Watson, remarks, that the highest and 
most craggy tuountaiiious tracts in our bland, two acres of 
which do not afiord sufiicient sustenance for six montlis in 
the year to one sheep, might with a groat prospect of success 
be planted with Larches: and thus states the probable profit 
which would attend such plantations. A thousand acres of 
such land niiglit be iuclostd witli a circular wall si\ feet in 
height, where the stones can be easily got for six shillings an 
acre, or ^300 for the whole: five liundrod Larches, twr> feet 
in height, so as to enable them to resist the ioug grass, might 
be planted on cacli acre for foiirleen shillings: fiencc a plan¬ 
tation of 500,080 might be made for £1000. Now tills sum 
improved at compound inicrest, at t!ie rale of £4 per cent, 
would in sixly years amount to the sum of £10,319: (his b 
the accumulated loss attending tlie inclosiiia and plaiiTing one 
thousand acres of rocky land in sixty years. The rent of 
1000 acres, at one penny an acre, is j£ l* 3 j* 4r/, a jear; in 
eight years the Larches would be out of all danger from 
sheep, so that ihe loss of rent ouglit only to be estijuated for 
eight years; hut £4, 3^. 4d. a year, though improved after llie 
same rate of compound interest, would not amount to f-tO in 
eight years; say, however, it would lunoiuit to £81, wdiicb is 
allowing more than two-pence au acre rent; then would (he 
wtioie expense lit sixty years be £10,600* If the amount of 
£81 for fifty-tivo years be taken into consideration, iJie ex¬ 
pense will be £11,222 I'lie s]lCCJ^ arc here supposed lo be 
sliut out of the plantarioii for eight years; but if It should be 
found that slicep will not crop ihe Larch, and I, savs Dr. 
VVaieoii, liavo reason to believe they will not, they need not 
he simt out at all; nor on dislriets where nothing but sheep 
arc depastured, 4iecd any fence he (rude. The advocates for 
close planting, instead of five hundted, would require five 
iboui^and Larches for each acre; I am nut convinced of the 
ulilily of such close planting, except wlieie it is intended to 
nurse up Oaks, or other kinds of w'ood: but if that nio*fo 
should he adopleii, the Ihinnings after twenty ycars^ growth 
would j^ay llte exjicnse of it. At Ihe expiration of sixly 
years, suppose that only 250 Larches remained on each acre, 
or tliuf ojie-half had perislied, tlie probable value of tlicm 
may be (liiis estimated. Licm many expefiuicnrs made bv 
myself, and collected from others, J find the annimJ ijicrea/e 
in llic circuijifoicnce of the Larch, at six feet from ihe ground, 
to be one inch and a half, on an average of several years; and 
tills inference has been drawn from lhe«:clu<i] a<lnLea$ureiuent 
of Larches in dilforeul parts of Liiglund and Scoiliind, and of 
difforent ages, from ten years old to fifty* On this suppositiou 
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the Larch would meastire* one wiih aijolher, ninety indies in 
ci^culn^erenco^ at six feet from ihc ground. Sudi a Larch 
would measure above seventy at twenty feet from the ground, 
mtppoiiin^ the lenglli of the tree to be forty feet, neglecting 
tlie top; then will its solid contents be eigbly-tive cubit feel, 
and Its value, at 9rf. a foot, above three guineas. But as the 
trees are supposed to be planted in a high, bleak, barren 
situation, their annual increase may not be so great as was 
here supposed : instead of being worth, at sixty years after 
planting, three guineas apiece, admit that they are only 
worth ten shillings, then would the value of the whole plan¬ 
tation be £126,000; and deducting the whole expense, there 
would reniaio a profit of £114,400* The present value of 
this, to be received sixty years hence* is above £10,000, 
interest of money at £4 per cent, and will purchase an 
iucome of £400 a year. By planting then, a barren estate of 
lOOO acres is improved from £4. 3s. 4rf, to £400 a-year, 
reckoning the value of a reversion as a present certainty; 
sixty years, it is true, is a great part of the life of mon, but 
it oiiaht to be considered as nothing in the existence of a 
nation, or even of a family, which is a little nation* All waste 
lands, that will pot do converting into arable or pas¬ 
ture, ought to be covered with wood; the high parts, and 
especially the sheltered bills in tlie Jirgh parts, with Larch; 
and the lower witb Oak, Ash, Their present applita^ 

tion to the summer maintenance of a few miserable sheep, 
ought not to be persevered in, if any belter use can be made 
of them* Not^vithstanding the opinion expressed by the 
learned prelate, it is certain that caltle and sheep will attack 
these trees, and therefore ought not to be admitted, even 
after the trees have attained to a considerable siie. An effi¬ 
cient fence is absolutely necessary for a plantation of Larch, 
because it is extremely impatient of wounds in its bark* 
The nature of the fenee must be determined by ctrcurastances. 
A stone wall will be the most common, as the trees should 
be chiefly planted ou mountainous tracts, and it is the most 
effectual, except against light-bodfed sheep, which will easily 
overleap it, unless there be some defence of bushes, or a rail 
on the top of it* A ditch and bank is by no means an effec¬ 
tual fence against sheep, or even against cattle afier some 
time, unless furze he thrown upon the top of the bank; or 
in three rows, two of w^hidi should be on the slope of the 
bank, cutting one of the rows close every year, lo keep it 
from becoming open at bottom* When ibis fence decays, as 
it will JD ten or twelve years, the outer line of Larches being 
left, will make a fence of themselves, or at least W'ith the 
assistance of the Sweet Briar or Bramble planted between the 
trees, and inter woven with their branches, and a rail from 
tree to tree where it is wanted* To conclude this interesting 
subject; when we consider the many excellencies of this 
useful and elegant tree, it must be allowed that it was a great 
misfortune to this country that it was not sooner introduced 
and accurately known, for it is a positive fact, that this alpine 
plant was-about half a century ago treated as a tender exotic, 
and planted out with the most assiduous care and diligence 
in our hot-beds and hot-houses I 

15, Pinna Variabilis; or Yellow Pine. Leaves elon¬ 
gated, two and three together, canaliculate; strobiles ovate* 
conical, subsolitary; aculei of the squames incurved.— 
It is found in most Pine-forests from New England to 
Georgia, 

16. Pinus Rigida; the Common Black or Pitch Pine. 
Leaves in threes; sheaths abbreviated; male aments erecL 
incumbent; strobiles ovate; spines of the squames reflex. 
Vast quantities of the timber of this kind are imported into 
Great Britain, where it ia chiefly used for flooring, being 


very heavy and durable, but extremely brittle.—Grom on 
the plains from New England to Virginia, 

IT* Pinus Serotina, Leaves elongate, in thraes; nale 
aments erect-incumbent; strobiles ovate; acttlei of ibe 
squames very flue and straight.—Found oa the edgu of 
ponds and swamps* This and the preceding species ripen 
(Jieir seeds only after the second year. Pursli strobgly ni:- 
pects this plant to be merely a variety of the preceding. 

It is from the authority of Michaiix that it is here inuTted 
as a distinct species* 

18. Finns Pittigens. Leaves in pairs, short, acute: Btto** 
biles ovate-coni cat; aeulei of the squames elongate, subdate, 
incurved ; inferior ones re flexed .—Grows on the Gnmdlntlttr 
and Table mountains, Carolina* 

I'ir* Leaves solilar^, and distinct at the Base^ 

19- Piuus Picea; Siltfer Fir TVee. Leaves solitary, flatt 
emarginate, pectinate; scales of the cone very blunt, pressed 
close* This is a noble upright tree* Tm bmnches wtt 
not very numerous, but the bark is smooth and ddieate* 
The upper surface of the leaves b of a fine strong greats 
and their under has two white lines running lengthwise ow 
each side of the midrib, giving the leaves a silvery look, 
from which it takes its name. It has been observed in In¬ 
land, that no tree grows speedily to so large a sizeftstbe 
Si Iver Fir; some at forty years' growth, in a wet clay on a rock, 
measuring twelve feel in circiimfereDce at the ground, aid 
seven feet and a half at five feet high; and one containing 
seventy-six feel of solid timberp U is found to be excelleitt 
for boat building. A genlleman in Hampshire floored fan 
library with this wood when fresh cut down, and the boards 
did not contract in the least. Native of Switzerland and 
Germany, Datiphiny, Austria, Siberia, MountCiiucasus,&c*-^ 
The Fits are propagated by seeds in ihe same manner aatfae 
Pines. A gentle heat will serve to extract the seeds of these, 
because their cones open much easier than those of the Pines; 
especially the Silver and Balm of Gilead Firs, which, if pet^ 
mitted to hang late in the autumn, fall to pieces and BCilter 
their seeds. It is best, however, to preserve the seed in the 
cones till the time of sowing, winch is the end of Marelinr 
beginning of April, according to the season, in a north or 
northeast border; covering the seeds about half an inch 
deep wilJk the same light mould in which they were sowDj 
and ueltiug the beds to keep off the birds. In these beds 
the plants should remain until the following apHog, wfaea 
there should be a number of beds prepared in the nursery to 
receive the seedlings. In the beginning of April they should: 
be transplanted into the beds, at the distance of six inchei 
row from row, and in the rows at three inches asunder, set¬ 
ting them in a qniucunx order. In removing these plants 
they should be very carefully raised up with a trowel, so as 
not to break off the fibres of the roofs, nor should they be 
kept lung out of the ground* During the time they are out 
their roots should be covered, to prevent the wind from dry¬ 
ing their fibres; and in planting, the earth should be pteued 
close to their roots to prevent the air from penetraliag to 
IhemHP If the season prove dry, it will be proper to ivater the 
plants every week oiicc or twice, according to the warmtlt 
of the weather; the beds should also be covered with mats 
to screen the plants from the sun and drying winds, until 
they have taken good root; after which time they will require 
tittle farther care than to keep them clean from weeds. In 
ihese beds the plants may remain two years, at the end of 
which they should be transplanted into an open spot cf 
ground, for their roots will in that time meet quite over ifat 
beds. This ground to which they are to be removed, should 
be well trenched, and cleared mm all noxious weeds, and 
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aide level* At the begiunirig of Apfil, just before the plants 
begirt to ahootp will ^ a good time to remove them* In 
ttidagtheifi up be espectall^ careful not to tear oti' nor wound 
tbe roots: and do not take up too man; of them at one 
imtt but rather pUnt them as fast as they are taken up, 
Ibtthey may be as little time out of tbe ground as possible* 
Ike distance at which they ought to be placed in tbe nursery, 
s&ould be four feet row from row^ and in tbe rows two feet | 
fliDader. This distance may by some be thought too great; | 
bulM it be considered bow much their roots spread in the j 
gmund, as also that when they are planted nearer together, 
ItviJl be very difficult to take up the plauts again witlmut 
catting and tearing off their roots, especially if they are not 
all taken up clean at the same time: these considerations 
DDSt have greater weight than that of the loss of a little 
grouad, with all who have any regard for the future welfare 
^the plants* la planting them, it will be advisable to draw 
a fise across tbe ground, and to dig out a trench of a foot 
wide, into which the plants may be placed at the distance of 
two fret asunder. Then AH the earth into the trench, cover- 
11 ^ the roots of the plants with the finest parts of it, scat- 
teriog it carefully between the roots; and when the whole 
treocb is filled in, press the earth gently down with your 
feet; but by no means tread it too hard, especially if the 
^romid be strong, or apt to bind too close. If the season 
ihqiuld now prove dry, the plants should be watered to settle 
the earth fo their roots; and if it should be repeated three 
or four limes during the continuance of a dry season, it will 
greatly promote their taking new root, and secure them from 
the iiyuries of the drying winds* In this nursery the plants 
nay remain two or three years, according to their progress, 
Sira should be well weeded during tlmt time, and have the 
ground between the rows dug every spring; in the doing of 
which care must be taken not to cut nor injure the roots of 
t)ie plants; this is all the culture they will require during 
their continuance in the outsery* When they are trans- 
pfanted Into the places where they are to remain, the neces¬ 
sary care to be taken is, in taking them up not to injure 
or cot off their roots, and to let them be as little time out 
of the ground as possible, and while they are out to guard 
ibeir roots from the drying winds* The surest time far 
rcntoviDg these trees is about the beginning of April; for 
though they may be, and often are, removed with success 
at Mtckaelmas, yet the spring is the best season, especially 
ID moist land* Most of the hinds of Firs will bear removing 
at the height of six or seven feet; but tliose of two feel high 
are much better to transplant, and will in a few years gain 
tbe ascendant of taller trees. It is not therefore advisable 
to transplant these trees when they are much above two feet 
high, especially if they have stood in tbe nursery unremoved; 
for then their roots will have extended themselves to a dis¬ 
tance, and must be cut in taking them out of the ground ; 
^ where great amputation is used, either to the roots or 
branches of these trees, the quaolity of turpentine which com* 
JJwly isaucs from the wounds will greatly weaken the trees. 
Tfeijt is another advantage also in planting them when small, 
^ch i$, that they will not require staking to secure them 
being blown down by strong winds, which in tall trees 
trouble and expense: and whoever will give tfaem- 
trouble to observe how much the trees planted at 
w mt high exceed those planted at a greater height, will 
of the truth of what is here advanced* Tbe 
j ^ requires a stronger land than tbe Spruce, for in 
aeldom make any great progress; and many 
they have arrived to a considerable size, are 
ycd by very dry seasons, where the soil is shallow or 


loo dry: but when they are planted in a proper soil, they 
grow to a very large size, and are extremely beautiful, having 
the undersurface of their leaves white, and the upper of a 
dark green colour* 11 is, however, frequently injured by 
frosts that happen late in the spring, especially while youngt 
for w'hen they are planted in a warm situation, they are apt 
to shoot pretty early, and if any sharp frosts happen after 
they have pushed, the young shoots are killed; so that they 
lose a year's growth, and are rendered so very unsightly that 
many times they are pulled up and thrown a^^ay* In cold 
situations, however, where they do not begin fo shoot so 
early, they are not subject to this disaster; and in many 
such places they grow To a large size, and exhibit great 
beauty* Some line trees of this species of Fir, grew upon 
natural bogs, where, by extending their roots, they had 
drained tbe ground to a considerable distance round them* 
It is in vain to plant the Silver Fir in hot, dry, or rocky 
situations, where it counnoidy loses the top shoots, and tite 
under branches soon become ragged* The largest and most 
flourishing trees are seen on sour, heavy, obstinate clay, and 
though for ten or twelve years they do not advance so fast 
as other Firs and Pines, yet they will outgrow them all iti 
twenty years* In sowing all sorts of Firs, neglect not to 
clap over the bed with tbe back of a spade* In the autumn, 
after sowing, pick ofl'all mossy hard particles from the beds, 
replacing them with some good soil, and theu sifting over 
some chaff, or rather saw dust, ihat has lain some lime* 
In the succeeding spring, and during May and June, water 
them frequently, and in autumn treat tbe beds as before. 
At two years old, when the buds begin to swell, remove 
them from the seed-bed. For the other sorts of Firs, about 
the faucr end of March or the beginning of April, according 
to the forwardness of the season, prepare a very niaderale 
bed, in length proportioned to the quantity of seeds to be 
sown, and, where there are frames which can be spared for 
Ihisqjurpose, they may be placed upon the bed; but where 
these are wanting, the bed should be cradled over with hoops, 
that they may be covered with mats or canvass; then plunge 
the beds full of small pots, such as are commonly sold about 
London for four shillings and two-pence per hundred* These 
pots should be filled with light undunged earth, and tlie 
interstices between I he pots may be tilled up with any other 
earth which is nearest to the place; then sow the seeds in 
Ihese pots, covering them about half an inch with the same 
light earth* In drying winds tbe earth ought (o be covered, 
to prevent the moisture from being drawn off too fast, which 
would prove hurtful to the seeds; nor should tbe seeds have 
loo much tvet, which would be equally tujurtous; hence they 
should he seldom watered, and never in large quaiitilies* 
When there is any appearance of frost at night, the bed 
should be covered* With this management the plants will 
appear in five or six weeks' time, when they must be care¬ 
fully guarded from birds, as was before directed for (he 
common sorts, and also screened from the sun in the mid¬ 
dle of the day; hut they must now have fresh air admitted 
to them whenever the weather is favourable* They may 
also be allowed to receive any gentle showers of rain, but 
must not have much moisture, which rots and causes them 
to drop* Upon the judicious care in this point depends the 
whole success. It may seem strange to many, says Mr* Mil¬ 
ler, that I should direct the sowing of the seeds of these 
trees, which are so very hardy, upon a hot-bed; but from 
many trials 1 have always found they have succeeded muck 
better this way than any other, for the gentle warmth of tbe 
bed will not only cause the seeds to vegetate much sooner 
than they would naturally have done in tbe cold ground, 
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but the plants will also rise much stronger* and consequeull^ 
be ill less danger of rotting ia their sliaohs. And as ilie 
warm ill of llie bed is only to bring up the plants* so there 
should be but little dung employed in making it; for after 
the plants are up they must be inured to the open air, and 
treated as hardily as the common sorts* There may be 
others, perhaps, who will object to the directions given for 
sowing the seeds in such small pots, because where there is 
any quantity of tJie seeds, it is usual to sow them in boxes, or 
large pots: but most sorts succeed better when sown in small 
pots, and iherelbre this practice is recommended. 

20, Finns Balsamea; ^alm of Gihad Fir TreOi. Leaves 
solitary, flat, emarginate, subpectinate, almost upright above; 
scales of the cone when in flower acuminate, reflex* This 
beautiful tree rises with an upright slem, and has very much 
the habit of the preceding, but the leaves are wider aud 
blunter, disposed on each side along the branches like the 
teeth of llic comb, but rn a double row, the upper one shorter 
than the under; underneath they arc marked willi a double 
glaucous line, and each has eight rows of white dots; they 
are often cloven at top* From wounds made in this tree a 
very flue lurpeiUiiie Is obtained, which is sometimes sold for 
the true Biilm of Gilead. This, and the Hemlock Spruce 
tree, should have the beds hooped over, to be covered with 
mais* for five or six weeks after liie plants appear above 
ground; when the sun is hot* or tlie air cold or frosty, they 
should be watered every second evening, when it does not 
xaiiu This tree requires a good deep soil, and a sheltered 
ailuaiiou. See the preceding species* 

21* Pinus Cauadensis; H^miook Spr\ice Fir Tree, Leaves 
solitary, flat, submembrnnuccous, sbarj^ish, ]>eclinate; cones 
ovate, scarcely shorter than the leaf* The seeds of this will 
frequeiiily re^iain in the ground fovir or five montlis, and the 
pels in which they are sown siiould not be disturbed, if liie 
plants come not up so soon as may be expected* for unless 
upon stirring the ground the seeds are found to be decayed* 
there may be hopes of tJieir growing in llie second spring. 
The seeds have soiuelimcs remained a whole year in llie 
gronud, and iheu come np very well; this caution, tfierefore, 
may prevent the pots from being loo hastily turned out. The 
plants of this* and of the preceding species, must be after¬ 
wards treated in llie same way as the common sorts* with this 
ditference only, that they ought to be transplanted into a 
more shady situation* aud moister soil* For while the plants 
arc young, they will not thrive if much exposed to llie sun* 
or in a dry soil, but when lliey have obtained strength they 
will bear the open sun very well* and in a moist soil will make 
great progress; whereas in dry ground they frequently stint, 
and produce plenty of male flowers and cones* by tlie time 
they get to the height of four or five feet. When the branches 
of these stems are cut off to liim them up* it sliould be gradu¬ 
ally done, never cutting more Ilian one tier of branches in 
one year; for if too many wounds are made at the same (ime 
on these resinous trees, the turpentine will issue out in such 
quanlities as to weaken and check their growth* The best 
time for pruning them is in September, at which time they do 
not abound so much in turpentine as in the spring* and 
consequenlly do not bleed so much after pruning. Whal 
flows out at tiiat season is seldom more lhan is necessary for 
covering tlie wounds, and to prevent the wet and cold of the 
succeeding winter from penetrating the wounded parts. These 
branches should be cut close to the trunk* See the uiocteeuth 
species for further directions* 

22- Pinus Nigra; Black Spme^ Fir Tiee* Leaves solitary, 
four-cornered, scattered all round, straigld, strict; cones ob^ 
long. The appellations of Winte and Black are given on ac- i 
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count of tile colour of the bark* There h also a Red Spruce, 
between which and the Black there seems to be do reat dif* 
Terence, ej^cept that the Black is the largest They all exude 
a flue clear sttong-scented resiu, which is much used by the 
Norih American Indians, to cure wounds and mteriwf dis¬ 
orders* Their branches are iudiscriminately used in making 
Spruce Beer Tlierc is a variety cultivated in the gardens 
near London, called the L&n^-conrd CornitA Fir^ —Native 
of various parts of North America, &c* 

23, Pinus Abies; Norwaj^ Spruce Fir Tree. Leaves soU^ 
tary, somewhat four-cornered, sharpish, distich; branches 
naked below; cones cylindrical* This is the loftiest of our 
European species, attaining to the amazing height of 12S and 
IfjO feet, wiLli a very straight trunk, and throwing out its 
spreading branches so as to form an elegant pyramid. The 
vast woods of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, Ac, arc prin¬ 
cipally composed of this, and of the first species of this 
genua. This tree is called Norway Spruce, because we import 
its timber chiefly from that country. There are two principal 
varieties of it* the While and Red, but both afford the white 
deals. The red deals are those cut from the trees of the first 
species. This species, however, is chiefly used for utensils, 
instruments, charcoal* Ac* by tlie Swiss, Rosin is collected 
to the quantity of forty pounds annually from each tree; 
This Fir* and tJiat of ihe Fiuus Sylvestris* was fornierly uscil 
for building ships* and is still employed for masts, and some 
Ollier parts* but seldom for the entire vessel, except in aniall 
craft. Its great cfuisumplioii now among us is for the interior 
work of our houses; beams, joists, rafters, spars, floors, wain¬ 
scot* doors; all of which are generally made of this wood> to 
the exclusion of every other; scaftbld poles, balks, latlis, 
boxes* and bellies for musical instruments, are made of Fir. It 
is exceedingly smooth to polish on, and therefore does well 
under gilding work ; it also takes black equal with the Pear 
Tree, It succeeds welt in carving, (lie grain being easy to 
ivork* and taking the tool every way* No wood takes glue 
so well, or is so easily wrought; cases and barrels for dry 
goods, shingles, hoops, &c*are made of it; and it yields pitch, 
tar, lurpentiiie, and resin; while from the buds and top* the 
Spruce beer* accounted so excellent in the scurvy, is made. 
No tree will yield a greater profit in cold land, nor is any 
more beautiful* standing singly on Turf in large plantations, 
or more useful for shelter in cold soils and situations. An 
iocisiaii being made into tie bark of this tree, a clear tenacious 
fluid issues, whicii concretes into a mtnous substance, known 
by the name of Resina Ahhtitt which, after being boiled in 
waler, and strained through a linen ctolb, is called Rur^ttndj/ 
PUcA, If, low'cver, llie boiling of the native reain be cou- 
limied (ill ilie water is wholly evaporated^ and wine vinegar 
be then added* a subslance named Colophonium is formed. 
Burgundy PilcJi* wliich is chiefly imported from Saxony, is of 
a solid consistcjice* but rather soft, of a reddisb-browo colour, 
and tiol dtsjgieeable in smell. It is cutirely confined lo ex* 
lejuse* and was formerly an ingredieut Jo several ointments 
and piasters. In inveierafc coughs, afleolions of Ibe lungs^ 
and other internal complaints* plasters of this resin, by acliug 
as u topical stimulus* 3ie often beneficial. This tree grows 
tit tlte deep strong soils of Norway and Denmark, and will 
also grow in almost any soil and situation in England, pro¬ 
vided it be not ^vitlnn the reach of the smoke of great cities, 
whicfi is very injurious to all sorts of Firs, which do not even 
thrive so well in dunged land as in fresh uncultivated soils. 
They have been brought into disrepute by being brought loo 
close together, or too near olher trees, whereby the air has 
been excluded from their branches, which has occasioned 
! most of their under branches lo decay; so that when viewed 
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frttt the gmunH uncfer their braiiches, they h;tve a gronler 
l^araDoe of dead Ihaa livmg ir^es. Btit ivlicri- they have 
b^D allowed a good distance, and j)ianlcd in a strong fresJi 
Mil, Itify have had their branches quite feuUiered uithin six 
freight feet cf the ground, and that loo iji trees upwards of 
tiiity feet high; hence they ought not to be plunted nearer 
thin t*elT« feet apart, nor should they be so near where the 
plintation U more than three rows deep; tlien eighteen or 
Ittenly feet asunder be qiule near enough, especially 
irliere the trees are designed to have ihe branches fealliered 
beir the ground, tet which one ofihelr chief beauties consists* 

24. Pmtls Alba: }Vhite Spruce Fiy Trt^. Leaves solitary, 
tnur^ofnered, the laterhl ones curved in: branches Almost 
Uked beneath; cones subcylindrical. See the twenty-second 
species for tarlher particulars* 

20. Pinus Otientalis; OHtntitf Fir Tree, Leaves solitary, 
four-cornered ,—Native of the Levant. 

2fl. Pitius Fraseri; ZJowtfr Balsam Fir. Leaves solitary, 
trect; cones ovale oblong, erect ; bracleoles elongide, reflex, 
ohlong-cuneate, eniarginate, slightly nuicroirate, inciso denti- 
dulate.—GroxVa oti ihe high mountains of Carolina, and on 
flic btofl<l tVtountaim of Pennsylvania. 

77. Pi □ns Tartifolia. Leaves solitary; planes suhdEstsch; 
W!tes oblong; anthers dfdymous.—fjrows on Ihc banks of 
the river Colujltbia, and on the north-west cnast fif America. 
This Heptnt and UU tree has some resemblance to the Pjiius 
Caaadeti:^ts, but the leaves are more iban twice Ihe lengili* 

Piper ,* a genus of tile class Diandria, order Ti igynia.— 
GfelfERic Character. CaHx: 5pa the none, perfect; spa¬ 
dix filiform, quite simple, covered uith florets; perianth 
tioUc, Corolla; none. Stamina; fiiamcEita none; atilherae 
tiro, opposite, at the roof of tlie germeu rotiiidish. Pistil: 
gerrflen larger, ovate; style norte"’; stigma ilireC'fold, liispkl. 
Pericarp: berry round iali, one celled. Seed: single, glo bu¬ 
ilt. Essential ChaRactek* Cali.r: none. Coroita; 
irttae* BefTT/: one-seeded.——The species are, 

1* Plpfer Nigrum; Blark Pepper, Leaves ovate, com- 
AOttly seven-nerved, smooth; petioles quite simple; stem 
sbrnlby, very long, round, smootli, jointed, swelling towards 
each joint, slender, branched, scaudeni or trailing, rooting at 
tile joints; flowers sessile, lateral, and ferminaring in simple 
longish spikes, opposite to llie leaves; berry globtilair, of a 
red brown colour. It grows sponiuneously in the East Indies 
ahd Cochm-cliina, and is cullivated with such success in Ma¬ 
lacca, Java, and especially boiuaira, lhat it is exported from 
thence, and from Cochin-china, to every part of fire w^orJd, 
*licfever a regular commerce has been established. While 
Ptpper was lormorly supposed to be of a diflerent species 
fmm Black; it is however nothing more than the ripe berries 
deprived of their skiiE, by sleeping (hem about a fortnight in 
and afterwards drying them in Utc i^un. The berries 
(0 the ground when over-ripe, lose their outer 
foat, and are sold as an inferior sort of WJute Pepper. Black 
I'xpper is Ihe hottest and strongest, and therefore most com 
laonly used for inediciual as well as ciifiiiary purposes. L 
drfters f/ortj jljcst of the other spices in this, tfiatils pungency 
ffisides not in ihe volatile parts or essetUial oil, but in a sub- 
rttttte of a more fixed hiEid, wfircli does not rise in iJie lieat 
4f boiling Water. This fixed subsiance is probably the resin- 
<rtl* pait: the aromaiit: odorous mtider seems lo depend upon 
^ essential oil. The di^litled oil smells siroiigly of iha 
but has very Iritle acrimony; and the ic/miiijing 
decOctioO, Inspissated, yields an extra cl of considr ruble pmi- 
Etncy. A tmeture Jimde in rectified sjiirit is extremely Iml 
Jifld fiery, Some have supposed Pepper tn be less lieatiiig lo 
<u« system (faun other arotuaiics, U is gcnerafly used as uu 


aromatic and sllmiilent; and has been snccessfuily employed 
in some eases of vertigo, in paralytic and arihritic disorders. 
Given in large doses, it lias been found a remedy for inlermit- 
tents; but it is said, in some instances, lo have produced 
fatal consequences in this disorder. The berries arc excellent 
;tgainst all coldnesses and crudities at the stomach. They 
give an appetite in such cases, and help digestion; they are 
also good for dizziness of ilic liead, in obstructions of the 
liver, and against the colic- We frequently neglect things 
as medicines lhat we use for food; but there are few things 
of its kind so strong as Pepper, w hen taken alone, and on an 
empty slomnch. The following is a brief account of the 
method of planting and cnilivaling the Pepper vines, atTelli- 
cherry on the Malabar coast* They are planted in loxv firm 
groiiEid* In the beginning of June, when the rain falls iuces- 
saiitiy, at the foot of a Jack, Mango, Cajon, Murica, or any 
other tree, the bark of which is rougli anil prickly, they dig 
a hole one foot deep, six inches in lenglli and breadiJi, and 
into this hole put a piece taken from the exlmiiity of one of 
ihe branches of a Pepper vine* They llieu fill it up with 
earth, taking care that no water shall have access to the plant. 
In the month of July, tl^e roots are found to exlciul ihem- 
selves, nnd the sprouts appear on the suifitco, and are lied lo 
a tree, when a circular bank ofcartli is Ihrown up round ihein, 
that they may enjoy tl»e inoistness of (lie water* wliich remains 
on the ground, and be thereby kepi from being inflamed by 
the heats, wliich last till October* Wlien the rains ate over, 
they cover the root of tiic vine with fresh leaves, it matters 
not from whnt tree, if tliey do but possess a cooling quality^ 
When the ground is loo dry, they water it mnnitiigHnd eveiH 
iug, but only twice iJi eight days, wlien they find it perfecHy 
cool. They plant five or six sprigs at the foot of the same 
tree, taking particular care tlmt they do not touch one another. 
Ten days aJicr the rains are set in, they remove the leaves 
that cover the root of the vine, pull up the neighbouring grass, 
and dcniolisli the circular bank of earth made to contain (lie 
water, that none may remain at the foot of the tree. This 
they repeat iu the month of August; and cherish the vines in 
tills irmnuer tor iJnee years, ll must be observed, that the 
foot ot the vines should be covered every year in the manner 
before mcnitoned. If (he vine should he once overpowered 
by heal, it will begin to languish, and produce no fiutt; so 
that it is necessary (o follow riic preceding instructjcus. The 
leaves ought likewise to he removed in (lie tnoiilh of June, 
to prevent the white ant fiom eating the root oftfie vine* those 
vermin being mutli given to eai tlio leaves, wldch the rain 
draws into the ground, and thereby come lo (he ruols of the 
vine, wliich they prey upon likewise. Observe also that the 
Pepper vine in its imlive countries is not too much affecicd 
by Hie heal of the sun, on account of the proximity of water. 
Jt is never planted at ihc foot of trees wi(h smooth barkrf, 
us it would soon fall to the groumL—All the plants of (Iris 
geijus require a warm stove to preserve them in Engfund, 
fhey may be propagated by seetU* if seeds can be procured 
fresh froiu Hit couulfies where they grow luiiurally. They 
should be sown upon a good hot bed in Hic spring, amt 
when the phinls conic up, and arc til to Irainpiatil, they 
should be each put into a sof^arale small pot filled with light 
Jreslj earth, and plunged into a liobhed of fanner's bark, 
shading ihem every day till they have taken frc.dj root; then 
they iiLUSl he treated in Hic same way as oilier tender orotic 
plants, adinitliug fresli air (o them daily, in proportion lo 
the wariutik of tlic seasE>n* (o prevent iliein from drawiitg up 
weak; and wheu the inghts arc cold, the glasses of ihc hot- 
bed should be covered with mats to keep them warm* As 
the stalks of itiosl of these plants are Ictufer when young 
4Q 
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they sliould not have much wet, whfch would rot tJieni; and 
when water is given to them, it must be wiih caution 
not to beat down the plants ; for when that is done, they ael* 
dom rise again. In autumn they mubt be plunged into the 
tan-bcd of the bark-stove, and during the winter they must 
be sparingly watered. They require the same ^varmtJi as the 
Coftee Tree ; and in summer should have a large share of 
air in hot weather, but must be constantly kept in (he stove, 
for I hey are loo tender to bear the variableness of our climate 
even at that season of the year, 

2. Piper Bede; SeteL Leaves somewhat oblong, acu- 
minale, seven nerved; petioles two loolhed; stem shrubby, 
manifold, very long, trailing, and rooting at the joints; 
spikes slender, solid. Native of the East Indies,—It Is the 
leaf of this species of Pepper plant which is called Belle or 
Betel, and serves to inclose a few slices or bits of the Areca, 
(thence erroneously called tlie BtUl-nnt;) these, together with 
a little cbunam or shell-lime, are what Ihe southern Asiatics 
so universally chew to sweeten the breath, and strengthen tlte 
stomach : the loxver class of people there use it, as the Euro-- 
pean rabble do tobacco, to keep olf the calls of himgcr. 
The consumption of it, like that of tobacco in Europe, is so 
great as to form a considerable branch of commerce; tlie 
Asialics deem it the height of ill breeding to address a supe¬ 
rior without having some of it in their mouth; and this, as 
it does not poison one, nor disgust Ihe other, like ihe tilthy 
weed lo which civiliyed nations resort, is not without a 
plausible excuse* The worst effects it produces is that of 
destroyiag the teeth; to which chewing and smoking tobacco 
also essentially contribute, though they are more speedily 
ruiued by the Betel, or rather by the lime that is always 
used wilh it* The women of Canara, on the Malabar coast, 
stain their teeth black with antimony, which preserves them 
good to old age; while the men, who are great Betel-chcwers, 
seldom retain tlicira till they have reached tiieir prime* See 
the preceding species for its propagation, &c. 

3. Piper Cubeba; Cuhebs, Leaves obliquely ovate, or 
oblong,^vcijjed, acute; spike solitary; peduncles opposite to 
the leaf; fruits pedicclled* Tilts is u very smooth shrub, 
with a jointed flexnose stem*—Native of the woods in the 
island of Java. 

4. Piper ClusiEcfolium. Leaves obovate, blunt, veined; 
spike solitary, terminating; stem perennial, thicker than a 
quill, branched, afoot high, at first nprigiit, but afterwards 
becomiDg decumbent from the weight of leaves and brandies, 
and throwing out roots from the joints; by which perhaps 
iij its native sod it fastens itself lo trees* The whole plant is 
smooth.—Native of the West Indies* 

5. Piper Capense; Cape Pepper. Leaves ovate, nerved, 
acuminate; nerves villose. It is distinguished from the other 
larger species of the genus, which it resembles very much, 
by having the veins of the leaves villose on the lower surface, 
—Native of the Cape. 

C. Piper Malainiris* Leaves ovate, sharpish^ rugged un¬ 
derneath; nerves bve, raised iinderneatb; stems round, strb 
ated, twining.—Native of both Indies, 

7, Piper Discolor. Leaves broad, ovate, five-nerved, very 
smooth, discoloured on the hinder part; spikes mure lax; 
fiorels more remote. This is a shrub a fathom in height, 
with alternate, erect, subdivided, jointed, round, smooth 
branches*—Native of the high mountains of Jamaica, where 
it is found flowering in autumn. It varies with leaves alte- 
nuated at llie base, and blunt ovate-oblique, 

8, Piper Medium* Leaves ovale, acuminate, oblique, sub' 
cordale at the base, five iierve<l; spikes axillary, nodding. 
Ijt bas several trunks eigiit feet highr two inches in dia¬ 


meter at the base, upright, jointed, knobbed, ash-coloured; 
branches niiinerous, round, swelling at the joints^—Native 
country unknown* 

y. Piper Amalago; Jtou^h-Uared Pepper, Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate-ovate, five-nerved, wrinkled* This is a shrub, from 
three to ten feet in height; stem even; branches dichoto* 
mous, join led, subdivided, round, brownish green; flowers 
clustered. Browne calls it Sinulbgraiued Black Pepper, and 
says that it grows very comnioii in most of the hilly parts of 
Jamaica, looking very bushy, and spreading ou account of 
its tender flexile branches; it begins to divide very near ihn 
root, aud rises in tufts, frequently lo the height of six: or eight 
feet or more. He used it for many monlhs, and could not 
perceive any sensible difference belween it, and that of the 
East, either in cookery or seasoning. The berries differ from 
the Black Pepper of the East Indies only in size, being sel¬ 
dom bigger tfian a large Mustard seed ; but the lasU and 
flavour is in every respect the same. It should be picked 
when full grown before it ripens; for, like the Pimento and 
other spicy grains, it grows soft and succulent by maturityv 
and loses its pungent flavour; it may then be dried in the 
sun, like the Pimento, and left adhering to the spikes, which 
seem to have the same flavour and pungency with the gniit 
itself, and are as easily ground In the mill. The Leaves and 
tender shoots are used In diseulieiit baths and fomentatioos,, 
and sometlines are pounded and applied to foul ulcers; the 
rout is warm, and may be successfully administered as a reso¬ 
lutive, sudorific, or diaphoretic; but it answers best in infu¬ 
sions or light decoctions, which may be varied in strength 
as occasion requires. TItere no dcobstruent of this nature 
that answers better in dropsies, or lighter obstructions from 
clammy iougbness or inertion.—Native of Jamaica, Hispa¬ 
niola, and Barbadoes. See the first species for its propa^ 
gation, drc. 

10. Piper Sii’iboa. Leaves cordate, common^ seven- 
nerved, veined ; steins hollow, shrubby, about four feet high, 
dividing into many small branches. The spikes come oat 
from the side of ibe branches—Native of the East Indies 
and New Caledonia. 

11. Piper Excelsuin. Leaves orb icular-cord ate, commonly 
seveti-uerved; peduncles terminating, solitary, bifid; stem 
arboreous.— Native of New Zealand. 

12* Piper Lotiguni; Long Pepper, Leaves cordate^ pelt- 
oled, and sessile; stems shrubby, round, smoofh, branclied^ 
slender, climbing, but not to any considerable height; flow¬ 
ers small, in short dense terminating spikes, which are 
nearly cylindrical* The berries are very small, and lodged 
in a pulpy malter: like those of Black Pepper, they are first 
green, and become red when ripe: they are hottest to ihe 
taste in (he inimaturo state, and are therefore gathered whilst 
green, and dried in the sun, wliere they change to a blackish 
or dark grey colour* Dr* Cullen observes, that Long Pejiper 
has the same qualilies with the Black, but in a weaker decree. 
—Native of the East Indies, especially of Java, MalaUar* 
and Bengal* 

13. Piper Metliysticum; Intoxieaiing Pepper, or .dpa, of 
Kava. Leaves cordale, acuminate, niuny-nerved ; fpikes 
axillary, solitary, very short, peduncled, spreading very 
much; stem dicliotoinous, spotted, attaining the height of n 
frtthom* The root of this plant bnibed, or more frequently 
chewed in the moulli aud mixed with the saliva, yields tfat^ 
nauseous, hot, intoxicating juice, which U so acceptable to 
llie natives of the South Sea Islands, and is spoken of with 
such just detestation by our voyagers* They pour the liquor 
of the Cocoa nut, or pure wvter, into it; but the less it is 
diluted, the more this acrid, poisonous, and nauseous bevera£« 
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is uteemed amoDg thfrchief:^^ to whom the use of it U mostly | 
confirKcl, because they become iutCKicated, and then fall asleep 
Uie sooner. The coD^equences of a free use of this most 
dUgusting liquor are described as dreadful. The eyes and 
the whole body arc inflamed, the skin becomes parched up, 
exfoliates in scales, and throws out leprous ulcers, till at 
length decay and consumption ensue: and yet even tiiozie 
who are accustomed, to it cannot take the nauseous drai^giat 
without making wry faces^ and their limbs quaking with 
horror. Id Otaheitc it is called Atta; in the Friendly and 
Sandwich islands Kava, with a strong aspirdtion. It is dlli- 
gently cultivated in all the islands of the South Sea, except 
tbe New Hebrides and New Caledonia. The ground is du^^ 
over several times, and well-cleared from weeds, and then 
manured with shell or coral lime* 

14 . Piper Latifolium; ISroad-Uavfd Pepper. Leaves 
orbicular, cordate, nine-nerved; spikes axillary, aggregate, 
peduncled. This has none of tEic intoxicating qualities of the 
preceding, though it is a native of the Society and Friendly 
Islaods^ of th^ New Hebrides, and in short of almost all the 
islands of the South Sea witiiin the tropics. 

16. Piper Decumannm; PlantainAeaved Pepper. Leaves 
cordate^ nine-nerved, netted ; stems several, sltrubby, up¬ 
right, branched, smooth, a little knobbed, the lieight of a 
man or more, an inch and upwards in thickness at the base; 
when old, brown; when young, green. When adult, it throws 
out roots from the joints. It has an aromatic smell, but au 
unpleasant taste.—Native of the Caraceas. 

IQ, Piper KeticuUtuin: Pepper. Leaves 

cordate, seven-oerved, netted; stem round, upright, smooth, 
a fathom high. The spikes come out from tiie side of the 
branches opposite to the leaves ; they are slemler, and about 
five ioclies long, a little bending in the middle, and are 
closely set with very small herbaceous flowers.—Native of 
Jamaica, Idartinico, Hispaniola, and Brazil. 

17 . Piper Aduneum; Hooked-spiked Pepper. Leaves 
oblong-ovate, acuminate, unequal at the base, veined; spikes 
solitary, axillary, uncinate; stems several, shrubby, round, 
k^iobbed at the joints, smooth, an inch and more in tldckness, 
branched^ ash-coloured, upright, eight feet Ingli. The spikes 
of flowers come out from the side of the branches, opposite 
the leaves; tbey are slender, five inches long, and incurved, 
closely set with flowers thefr whole length. It is called 
Spaiiisli Alder in Jamaica, wliere it ia a native, as also of 
Barbadoes, St. Domingo, and the Caraccas. 

IQ. Piper Macrophyllum* Leaves elliptic ovate, actimr- 
nate, smooth, unequal at the base, veined; petioles appeu- 
dicled; spikes axillary, solitary; stem round, striated. It is 
a large shrub, two falhorns high.—Native of the West Indies. 

19 . Piper Geniculatum: Jointed Pepper. Leaves obhmi;, 
acuminate, oblique, many-nerved, smooth; stem and branches 
jointed; stem subdivided towards the top, round, smooili, 
about twelve feet high.—Native of the stony woods of 
Jamaica. 

20. Piper Verrucosum; Warted Pepper^ Arliorcscent: 
leaves oblong, acuminate, obliquely many nerved, veined, 
smooth, coriaceona; stem and branches warted. This tree 
19 fram fificen to twenty feet high, distinguialied from its 
congeners by its babit, its warted stem and branches, and 
its targe coriaceous leaves.—Native of the interior uf Jamaica, 
where it is found on calcareous rocks. 

21. Piper Hispidum; Uairjf^leaved Pepper. Leaves ovale, 
acumiaale, oblique, hirsute, wrinkled, nerved, alternate, 
veined; spikes erect; stem six feet high, upright, round, 
hirsute, hispid.—Native of the cooler mountains of Jamaica. 

22. Piper Nilidum; Shining-leaved Pepper.. Leaves lan¬ 


ceolate ovate, oblique at the base, smooth, shining. This 
also is a shrub, the height of a man, very much branched, 
with a smooth round trunk; flowers very much crowded. 
It flowers in spring.—Native of the mountain woods of 
Jannicu. 

■23* Piper Pellucidum; Pefiucid-ieetved Pepper. Leaves 
cordate, jieiiolcd; stem herbaceous; stalks succulent, seven 
or eight inches high. The spikes of flowers come out at the 
ciiii of the stalks; they are slender, about an inch long, and 
.^tiaight; the flowers are very small and sessile, appear in 
July, and are succeeded by very small berries, each con- 
tainiug a small seed like dust.“^U is annual, and a native of 
South America auci (he West India islands, where it is found 
on the gravelly banks of torrents and rivers, being fond of 
moisture. Li Martinico they eat the leaves as salad, with 
lettuce alone, with oil jaiid vinegar^ aud call it Cressoii, but 
its smell and taste are loo powerful for most Europeans,— 
It flow^ers tVoni April to Sepitmher, and, if the seeds arc per¬ 
mitted to scatter, tbe plants will cduie up without trouble ; 
or, if the seeds be saved, and sown upon a hot-bed in the 
^^pring, the plants will rise easily. Transplant them after¬ 
wards into separate pots, and plunge them into a hot-bed of 
tanner’s bark, treating them as other tender plants; but they 
should not have much water* 

24* Piper Alpinum* Herbaceous: stem erect, nearly 
simple; leaves ovate, roundish, acute, veinless underneath; 
spikes axillary.—Native of the highest mountains of Jamaica^ 
wliere it flowers in February and March, 

2E>* Piper Hispiduinm. Herbaceous, almost upright: 
leaves roundish, petioled, very thin, rotigh-haired above; 
roots small, cajiillary, divided, whilisli; stem two or three 
inches high, joiuted, diffused, round, striated, smooth, peU 
lucid, succulent* brittle. The taste is bilter, not aromatic. 
It is an annual plant, and flowers early in spring.—Native of 
Jamaica, in moist woods on the Blue Tnouiitarns. 

26. Piper Tenellum. Herbaceous, simple, decumbent; 
leaves distich, ovate, veiiiless, ciliate at the edge; spike 
ascending; root small, annuab simple, fliamentose ; stem 
three or four inches high ; flowers very minute ; berry on a 
pedicel, three limes as long as the germcn, containing one 
seed; when ripe it is the size of a small pin's head, of a 
blackish colour, and of an aromatic flavour.—Native of Ja¬ 
maica on the cooler inounlains, on trunks of trees, especially 
such as are rotten, hanging down among tbe moss, and 
flowering in summer* 

27. Piper Acuminatum. Herbaceous: leaves lanceolate- 
ovate, nerved, fleshy ; stem vilmnst upright*—Native of Soutli 
America, iu moisl wootL, commonly on the trunks of rotten 
trees. 

26* Piper Bland urn. Leaves in threes, lanceolate, acu- 
mfnale, thrce-nerve^l, ciliate, dotted uuderiicuth; stem a 
foot and lialf high,—Native of the Cariiccns. 

20. Piper Ainplexicaule, Subhcrhaceous: leaves laiicep^ 
late-ovate, embracing, nerve<l, fleshy; stem simple?. This 
species is easily distinguished by ihe leaves embracing the 
stem.—Native of Jamaica and other West India islands, on 
rotten trees, and among (he remains of those which have 
fallen. 

30* Piper Pallidum. Leaves alternate, obovate, commonly 
tlirce-nerved ; spikes solitary, subterminating.—Native of ilic 
Society hies. 

3L Piper Obttisifoliuin; 3(unt-kated Pepper. Leaves 
obovale* nerveless. This sends out from the roots many 
succulent herbaceous stalks, almost as large as a maifs little 
finger. Tiie spike is straight, erect, and about the size of 
a goose-quill, closely covered with small flowers, which 
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require g)»s»iQ be ciiscerned ; the whole ^pike nuieli rcitom- 
btes Ibe tail of a lizard, which led Plumtcr 1o call it Smt- 
rurui .—It flowers from April to September i and h a native i 
bf Sbulh America and llie West Indies* it rarely produces 
seeds in England, but increases very fast by the stalks, whicJi 
put out roots, as do many other species; it should have little 
water, especially in winter. If the plants lie plunged into 
the lan-beds in the stove^ the stalks will strike new roots 
ioto the tali, and may be cut off to produce new plants* 

32. Piper Relusumn Leaves obovate, retuse,—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

33. Piper Glabelluoh Herbaceous: leaves ovate, acu¬ 
minate ; stem declined, rooting, vety much branched* It is 
nearly allied to ihe twenty-seventh species, but diflers in 
having a weak stem, very much branched, somewhat creep¬ 
ing and rcKfrtijg; the leaves ovate-acuminate, less, and not 
so thick; spikes smaller and shorter* Jt flowers in spring. 
—Native of the West Indies* 

34. Piper Serpens. Herbaceous ; leaves roundish, acilte, 
flat, discoloured; stem creeping,—Native of Jamaica, in 
jrocky woods, among moss. 

85. Piper Cordifoliiim. Herbaceous: leaves obcordale, 
petiolcd, plano-convejt, fleshy; stem creeping: flowers very 
ndunfe, whitish. The whole plant hus a sharp tasie* It is 
very distinct from the olhers in llie leavTes*-—'Native of Jamaica 
in old woods, and upon decaying trees. 

83. piper Numnudarifolium* Herbaceous: leaves orbi¬ 
cular, concavo convex: stem filiform, creeping, rooting,— 
NnliVeor the. interior of Jamaica* on old trees. 

37* Piper Rotundifolium* Herbaceous: leaves roundish, 
2al, flesljy; stem filiform, creeping; spikes terminating, 
shortly peduncled, round, aoliiary, small, Jatquin observes 
that the leaves are greasy to the lunch, of a bright green, 
'with a peculiarly fragrant reviving odour, entitling them to 
be ranked amotig the aromatics and cephaUcs, and which 
they reiain for several years when dried; he has seen a distil¬ 
led water from them, jiciding the pleasant scent of the plant. 
—Native of Jamaica and Martinico, in close moist woods, 
covering tlie entire mossy trunks of old trees, and on stones 
covered with moss. 

38. Piper Maculosusrt, Leaves peltate, ovale.—Native of 
Dominica. 

3t). Pi]>er PcUatum. Leaves peltate, orbicular, cordate, 
blunt, repand; spikes urnbellcH. It fs readilv distinguished 
by its large peltate leaves.—Native of Jamaica and Do¬ 
minica. 

48* Piper Suhpeltaiurn. Leaves snlq>el(ate, orbicular cor¬ 
date, acntutnale; spikes timbellcfl. — Nulivc of Anibuynaaud 
Eaky, in woods among the moan tains. 

41. Piper Di^tachyou. Leaves ovate, acnniinate; spikes 
conjugate; stem rooting.—Native of the mountains of Ja¬ 
maica, Hispaniola, and Dominica. 

- 43 . Piper Umbellatuin: Uwbt iM Peppn^ or Santa Mfiria 
Leaves orljicular-cordare, ucumijiate, veined ; spikes 
ninhcllcd; stem erect, grooved, pubescent; root annual*— 
Native of the West Imlies. Brnwne says it is very Cfuumon 
in the woods of Jamaica, and is seldom more tlmit three or 
four feel high ; (Imt llm leaves are very large aud round, and 
the foot-stalks ciiibiacitig "the &tem at the insertion. Piso 
ttrtirtiis the root to be n warm active remedy Rgaihst poisons; 
iihd that a syrup is made of it in many }»urls of llie sufiwr 
colonies, which is much used by ilie inhaljituuls iu colds 
and catarrhs. 

43. Piper Tiifolinni; Thrrc-lfaved Pfpper, Leaves in 
threes, roundish.—Native of South America. 

4-1, Piper Pereskiiefolium. Leaves ib whorli ^>f three or 


four, eIJiplic, three-nerved, ^thooth; aplkt tertuiiintlngt 
lary: stems spoited.^Native of Vefteziieltv 

45. Piper Polystachyon; Peppt^% 

in whorls, rbomb^ovate, qutt^ entire, petioledi 
pubescent; root perennial, creeping. Thft wffolt pbdlt hit 
an unpleasant taste, but hardly any itnelJ.—trf th(! 
West Indies. 

4iU Piper Quadfifolium. Leaves io ftiurt, wtd^fionaif 
ovate, eniarginale, subacssile; stem efe^L^Nntivt of Sttillh 
America and Jamaica, on very lofty woody rtoimtdtaa. 

47. Piper Verticillatum; IVhtfrhl^ved P^ppir, Lnvrt 
in whorls four together, elliptic, blunt, thfec-ftiei-ved.—NMifC 
of Jamaica, 

43. Piper Stellatum; St^ny-hared PrppH^* 
wljorls, three, four, or five together, oblong, Acb'mibfttei 
three-nerved ; root simple, filamentofte^ wbilish; flbWera Wry 
minute, green*—Native of the ntounlam w^oda Itj 

40. Piper Refleium; R^jc-ieaved Pipptr^ ^Le^v^S 111 
fours, rhombed, fleshy, reflex, and patnioua; Sfeiu 
roots filiform.—Native of ihe East Indiea, oil the trahka of 
old trees: found also at Ihe Cupe of Good Hope, flttd id the 
South Sea Islands. 

58. Piper Pulchellum; Sm/iU-ifared tli 

fours, subsessiki oblong, nerveless, quite eotire^ stena roundi 
spikes terminating. It flowers from July to Sepfcdiblft tad 
is a tiulive of Jamaica. 

51. Piper Filiforme. Herbaceous: leavea ]jiieat> blooL 
the uppermost in whorls; etem filiform, creepitig; rbofa capiU 
lary. Wiildcnow observes that it h very ttetirly ttelatM to 
the preceding species*—Native of Jamaica, anlOlQg tJte AiOM 
at the roots of frees on high tnouiitains. 

5'2. Piper Ovaiuiu. Leaves ovate, veined, niklly-nemd, 
equal at the base; berries pcdicelled, distant; bfaneheh eVHi. 
—Native of Trinidad. 

53. Piper Caudatum. Leaves cordate, nihe-nerredj 
smooth, attenuated, with a deep sinui at the baae; atem 
shrubby, round, sbiooth, even,—Native of BfasiL 

54* Piper Rugosum* Leaves ovate*oblong, veined, Olndoth^ 
nearly equal at the base, netted underneath; branches evcki; 
petioles simple*—Found in Cayenne. 

65. Piper ALqnule. Leaves ellipticdaticeolale^ f«lned, 
attenuated, equal at Ihe base, smooth ; branches evta^-kiitie^ 

I jointed*—Found in the island of Montserrlit. 

58, Piper Pr^niorsom, Leaves lanceoiaie, elliptic, litle^ 
nuated, stnooili, sJiortcron one side at the base; spikca itetafv* 
ed at top.^—Native of Surinam, 

57* Piprr Obovatum, Leaves in threes, petioled, obovale, 
emargiiiaie, smooth; slein creeping; branches diffused, rMt- 
ing, smooth, ihc size of a small |>acktbread, altefnate, cicept 
liuii sometimes the low'est are opposite, brown. H » atis- 
peeled to be only a variety*—Found in the island tjf MMlt- 
serrat, 

53* Piper Microslacliyum* Leaves oblong, aotimiiMte, 
equal at tlie base, veined underneath; spikes very short, 
njucronatc; stem bnmebed; branches dichotornOiis, round, 
striated above. — Found in Cayenne. 

5t>. Piper Grande. Leaves ovate-obtong, acuminate^ iiiony> 

nerved, equal «t Ihe base and petioles; braCebes shiat^d, 
smooth, the ihfekness of a goose-quill t joints knobbed; ihteN 
uodes three or four inches long; flowers very lisfnute, 

CO* Piper Scabruiu. Leaves broad, ovate, ftcwnmute, ob¬ 
lique, wnukled, nigged ; spikes erect. Tbft is a shrub, five 
or six feet high; stem upright, roiiud, somewhat rugged,— 
Natrve of the mountains iu Ihe most temperate purts of 
Jamaica. 

Piperuige IVrf. See Btfrberia^ 
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' Pueidim; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decan- 
Aria.—G bkeric Character. Calh^: perianth one-leafed, 
bell*ahaped^ five-toothed; the upper teeth nearer* : 

pnpitiodMceoDs; banner ascending, emarginate; iviugs the 
length of the banner; keeJ cresceDt-sbaped, ascending. Sia- 
nunsr filaolcnta ten, uniting in a sheath, cloven above; an¬ 
them oblong, incumbent. Pistil: germen pediceUed, com^ 
pressed, linear; style filUbroi, ascending; stigma acute. 
PetitMTp: legume pedicelled, linear, with four longitudinal 
membranaceous angles, one-celled, separated by double istb>. 
niucs. Seed*: some subcylindric. Essential Charac- | 

TEB. acute. Zegiinie; winged four ways.-The 

specks »e, | 

1. Pisoidia Erythrina; Jamaica Dogwood Tree* Leaflets ! 
ovate. It rises with a stem to Ibe height of twenty five feel 
or moret almost as large as a man’s body* covered with a 
light-coloured smooth bark, and sending out several branches 
without order at the top. Flowers of a dirty white colour, 
succeeded by oblong pods, which have four longitiLdinal 
wings, and are jointed between the cellsn It is a native of 
Jamaica, where it grows chiefly in the low lands, generally 
rising to the height of twenty or thirty feet, and sometimes 
more. It flowers about May or June, and throws out all tis 
biossoms before the appearance of the foliage, but the leaves 
appear soon afterwards. The bark of the root is used for 
the same purpose as the leaves and branches of tJie Surinam 
poison. U is pounded and mixed with the water in some 
deep and convenient part of a river or creeh, w hence it may 
apread itself; and m a few minutes the fish that lie hid under 
the rooks or banks, rise to the surface, where They float as if 
they were dead; most of the larger recover after a time, but 
the smaUer fry are destroyed. The eel is not intoxicated 
with common doses^ though it is affected very sensibly; for 
the moment tbe particles spread where it Lies, it moves off 
with'great ariity. Jacquin observes, tliat this quality of 
intoaicatiDg fish is found in many other American plants. 
This is generally considered at Jamaica as one of I lie best 
timber trees in the island; the wood is very hard and resin¬ 
ous, and is of a light brown colour, coarse, cross-grained» and 
heavy. It makes excellent piles for wharfs, and the stakes 
won form a good live fence. The bark of tbe trunk is very 
mtriagent; a decoction of it stops the immoderate discharge 
of ulcerv, especially when it is combined wtlh the Mangrove 
bark; it cures the mange in dogs; and would probably answer 
well for tanning leather. Both it and the next species are 
equally propagated by seeds, when they can be obtained fresli 
from the countries where they naturally grow, for they rarely 
flower in Europe. The seeds must be sown upon a good 
hot-bed ill the spring, and when the plants come u]), and are 
fit to transplant, they should be each planted in a small pot, 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a bot-bed of tanner's ^ 
bilk, and afterxvards treated in ihe same way as has bccir 
directed for Erpthriita, 

^ % Piscidift Cartbagioensis. Leaflets obovate. It differs 
from the preceding, in being double the size in all tls parts. 
—Native of the West Indies. 

* i^Hin; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Dicecia ; or, 
according to Swartz, of the class Heptandria, order Mono* 
gyD]a.--OENBBic Character. Mole, Coli^r^ scarcely 
toy. Corolla: one-pelallcd, bell-shaped, Hve-cleft; segments 
acute, patulous* Slamina: filamenta five, six, or seven, awl- 
abaped; aptherae roundish, twin. Pistil: germcn oiilorig; 
style ibort; stigma pencil-shaped. Female* Calie and Co- 
ritta: as in tbe male. Pistil: germen oblong; style simple, 
^lindrical, longer than the eorollct, erect; stigmas bifid. 
Pericarp: berry oval, often five-cornered, valvcless, one- 
94 * 


celled. Seed: single, smooth, oblong. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Calije: scarcely any. CorcUa: bell-shaped, or, as 
G^ertiicr says, funncl-sliaped. Slomina: five or six. Pistil: 
one. Capsule: superior, ouc-celled, valvelcss; berry one- 
seeded. MaU ana Feowle: on the same, or ou difiereul 
plants.-The species are, 

1. Bisonta Aculeata; Prickltf Ptsoniti. Spines axillary, 
spreading very itiucb. The male plmUs differ so much in 
appearance from tbe female, that those who have not seen 
them rise from the same seeds, would suppose they were dif¬ 
ferent species. Jacquin describes it as an inelegant tree, 
with round reclining branches, wanting support, tie ob¬ 
served many plants of tliis species about Kingston in Jamaica, 
where they arc abimdanl, and always traced ihe hermaph¬ 
rodite and female flowers to different individuals. Browne 
declares, that tbe flowers are very various; being sometimes 
hermaphrodite on every branch, sometimes male in one branch 
and female iu another, and sometimes male, female, and Jier- 
maplirodite, on ihe different parts of tiie same plan! ; but 
most commonly they arc all of one kind. It is a strong 
witliy climber, tiie main irunk being sonielimes no less tlmii 
five or six inches in diameter; but this is gcnetally in the 
woods, where it thrives best, and is commonly supported by 
the Jielp of some of the neighbouring trees. It is rieqncjiLly 
ciU for hoops, when there Is a scarcity of otfier wood. In 
Jamaica, lliev call il Cockspvr^ or Fingrtgo. It is very com¬ 
mon in the savannas, and otlier low' pans of tlial island, as 
also in several others, where it is very troublesome to who¬ 
ever passes Ihrongh the places of their grow'th, fastening itself 
by Its strong crooked thorns to the clothes; and the seeds 
being glutinous and burry, also fasten themselves to whatever 
touches them; so that tbe wings of the ground doves and 
other birds, are often so loaded with the seeds as to prevent 
their flying, through which they become an easy prey.—It is 
preserved for curiosity in European gardens, where it is pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, which sltonld be sown in pots filled with 
light rich earih, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark; 
ajid when the plants come up, they should be traitsplauied 
into separate pots, and plunged Into the hot-bed again, where 
they may remain till Michaelmas, when tlicy sliould be 
removed into ilie stove, plunged into the bark bed, and 
treated iu the same manner as bus been directed (or tender 
plants from tbe same country; observing to give them plenty 
of water in hot weather, but only a small quantity in winter. 
They are too tender to thrive in the open air of this country 
at any season of the year, and should be constantly kept in 
the bark-stove. They retain their leaves most part of the 
year in England. 

2, Pisonia Subcordata. Unarmed: leaves cordate, round¬ 
ish ; fruits dry, subclavate, five-cornered ; angles muricatc at 
the tip.— Native of Antigua. 

3. Pisonia Nigricans. Unarmed ; leaves ovaie-acuminale; 
flowers cytned, erect; fruits berried. It is a small tree, with¬ 
out thorns, upright, twelve, and sometimes twenty feel in 
height, with a trunk fire inches in diameter; when It grows 
in tlnck coppices it acquires an inelegant habit, not much 
unlike the first species* The berry is soft, black, containing 
a whitish pulp, which is ofteu wanting, being probably eaten 
by insects, for it is always found in the unripe fruit.—Native 
of Jamaica. 

4, Pisonia Coccinea. Unarmed: leaves lanceolate-ovate; 
peduncles terminating. Loose; flowers nodding; fruits ber¬ 
ried.—Native of Hispaniola. 

5. Pisonia Inermis. Stem unarmed.—Native of the So 
ciely Isles* 

Pistachia-nut Tree* See Pislacia* 
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Ptsraria; a pemis of ihe Diceriii, order PenUiidria, 
— Gepjekic Cha JiAcrrII. (mIU: anunt lotnt, 

sealteretl, coiuposec] ot suiall cme fioworetl stalelots; periaiitli 
proper, five cletl^ veiv siiiialL Ctii flfffi: nnjie. Stamina: iila- 
tiienhi five* very bniHlI; aurljCMV ovule, fonr-coj iiererf ctccJ, 
patuiotis, lur^e* Femaie. t'diii: iin\e\\\ none; periiiiith irifid, 
very 5iir.it!, Vorolh; none, sroinu n ovale* larger 

Ifiau Itie cutix : slyies three, reflex; splii^mas ihickT&h, liispul. 
Periffirp: drnpe dry, ovule. Seed: mil ovale, smoolh. | 

\\5S tcNTl AT. C11 A R ACTF II. J)Iak ! 1111 0 jueiit, Cttfix ; five- 1 

elel l. Cot eiia : none. Femah: clistiiiLL (JaliA^: trifid. Ci?-! 

roilii: none. Sfj/ks: hvo; drupe oiie settied.-Tiie spe-| 

cies are, i 

1* Pi^lutia Ofiieinali^; Ptitlachia Iree, or Pistac/iia-nut \ 
7>re. Leaves simply teruale and pinnate ; leoHels aval. | 
In the Levant* uliere it is a nalive* it grows to the Jieigiit of 
tweiily-live or thiity feel: the bark of the stem tunl old 
hraiiches is of a ciark rnssel eolour* Imt that of tlie young 
linniLlies is (jf a hghl browi]. 'I’lie mate pulsforlli its flowers 
first; and some gurdeuers pluck lliein wliifst yet shut, dry 
iheni* and afterwards sprinkle the pollen over tlie female 
iree; but tlie uielhod usuLilly foMow-i H iti Sicily, when the 
Ireci lire far us under* h lo wait till the f’eniale buds are open* 
and then lo giilhcr bunehes of male blossoms ready lo blow ; 
llieso are stuck inlo a pot of moist mould, and iuiug upon the 
female lice, lill I hey aic ijcite dry and empty, Nalive of 
Foraiii* Arabia, Syria, iniif India. —it 13 propagated by I he 
nuts, which are obtained from abroad* and jdanleri in poJs 
filled with light kilclKii'gi^rdcn earlli^ and plunged into a 
nioderdte huLbed: v^lien ilie plants appear* admit a large 
share of air to Ihem, to prevent liieir chawing up weak ; and 
by degrees harden them to bear the open air, to which ex¬ 
pose them from the begiiiiiing of June till autunnip when they 
shoulil be jdaced under a hot-bed frame to screen llieiii from 
the frost in vvinter; for while they lue young limy are too 
tender to live through the winter in England without protec¬ 
tion, but they should always be exposed to the air in mild 
weal her. These plants shed I heir leaves in autumn* and Ihere^ 
lore should iml have much wet in uiiilcr; and in the spring, 
bedbre the plants begin to sJioot, ihey ninsl be transplaiiteti 
each iuto a separate small pot; and if they be jdujiged into 
a very niodci'ate hot-bed* it will fuiward llieir pulling out 
new roots: hut as soon as tliiy begin lo sfioot they must 
iic giadimlly hardeneri, and placed ubroud again : they 
m;\y be kept in pots three or four ye:irs till they have got 
si length, dining which lime they should he shelkTCci in win¬ 
ter; and afierwaids ihey may he turned out of Ihe pots, and 
pUiiitcd in llie full gro.iiid* iOiiie agciiust high walls loa warm 
asjiectj and olliers in a slicltcrcil situation, where Iticy will 
hear the cold of our ordinary winters very w ell, but in severe 
HOSTS they arc often deslioyed. The trees tfower and pro¬ 
duce fruit in England* hut our summers arc not sufiiciently 
wuVui to ripen the nuts. 

2. Piilacia Nai bonensis* Leaves pinnate and ternate* siib- 
ofbicuiAte. —Native of Mesopotamia ami Arinenra. 

Pislacia Vcia. Leaves utif^qnaily piiinaie: leaflets suh- 
ovate, recurved. This, as well as the second species* is pro- 
li-ddy a mere variety of Ihc first, and of course a native of 
the same countries. 

4. Pislacia Terebinthus; Cottimo?iTurpentiueTri^i, Leaves 
mieqirally piniiale; Jeafiets ovale, htnceulate: it is a low 
thick shrub. Ttie fiowers form branching catkins at the 
axits of the leaves, and arc re<hlish; the wood is odorous and 
buLamic. Tiie Cy|>rus or Chian turpentine, which this tree 
funiishes, is procured by vvoiiiiding ihe bark of the trunk in 
several places, during ilje inonih of July, Icaviug a space of 


about three indies between the wounds; finom these the tur- 
penlinc is received on stones, upon which it becomes so muck 
condensed by the coldness of the night, as to admit of beinig 
scraped off with a knife, which U always done before Boa-rise* 
In order to free it from all extraneous admiKture, it is again 
liijuified by the sun's heat, and passed through a strainer,, 
a tier which it is fit for use. The quantity produced b TCiy 
inconsiderable; four large trees* sixty years old, only yielding 
two pounds nine ounces and six dmehtns; but in theeasteiti 
parts of Cyprus and Ciiio tlie trees afford somewhat more, 
though still so tittle as to render it very costly; and on thia 
account it is commonly aduUerated, especially with Otker 
liirj^erililies. The best Cliio turpentine is generally about the 
cousisLcjice of thick honey, very tenacioua, clear, and almost 
IraRsparent, white iucliiiLug to yellovv, and of a fragmot smell, 
moderately warm to the taste, but free from acrimony and 
bitterufss. For the medicinal qualities of turpentine see 
Pinu& LiirLr. This free is as liardy a& the first species, and 
may be treated in the same maimer; it has often survived 
vi-ry severe winters. 

5* ristada Allantlca. Leaves deciduous* unequally pin¬ 
nate; leaflets lanceolate, somewhat waved, pelioled, winged. 
Us is is a large tree, with a thick, wide, roimdish head* From 
tiie bark of the inmk and branches, at different seaaotia of 
the year, but especially tn summer, there flows a resinous 
Juice which liardeus iti the air, and U of a pale yellow colour, 
an aromatic smell* and a taste that is not unpleasant, Thb 
is scarcely to be ciisLinguished from the Oriental MaaUcb, and 
is knowu by tlic same nante among the Moor^. It is inspis'^ 
sated into lamellae icnud the brunchkt?, or into irregular 
j glubales, difi'eriiig in thickness and shape, frequeatly ta big 
I as tile end of tiie finger or thumb, some of which drop from 
i the tree, and are found scattered on the ground. The Arabs 
collect this substance in autumn and winter, and make the 
same use of it as of the Alasticli from Scio, die wing it to give 
a pleasant smell to the mouth, and hrightness to the teetfa. 
At the foot ot Mount Atlas, this is the largest tree which 
grows there; but the resinous juice is softer, and of a much 
less pleasant sine 1 1 aud taste, llian that which flows from the 
I trees of the desert, which is jiroliubly occasioned by the cli¬ 
mate bein^ cooler, and the soil mare moist and fertile. The 
IciUes have ireipiLiilly round red galls on them, reAenibling 
berries. The Moors eat the drupes, and bruise them to mix with 
tlicii- dales* — ^Nativc of Baibury, ui tlie foot of mountains. 

G. Pistucia Leuliscus; IHastirh Tree* Leaves abruptly 
pill Male : leaflet 5 iuncetdute, it rises to the height of eighteen 
or iwt'uiy feet, Hie trunk being covered with a grey bark. It 
semis out many blanches^ which have a reddish brown bark. 
The luale flowers come out in loose clusters from the sides 
ot the brauclieii, ate of an herhareous colour, appear in May, 
uml soon lull : ibey arc gejieraily on different plants from 
Ihc trails, wliu h also grow in clusters, und are small berries 
of a black colour wlieii ripe. It is a native of the souUi of 
Europe and ibe Levant.—Dcsfoiilailies informs us that it is 
very coiimiou in Barbai v, both wiki on the hills and ciillt- 
vated in gardens; but "that il is lmk% if at all, resiuous, 
ihoui;Li the braiidics and iruuk were wounded al cliffereiJt 
seasons ot the year; that Ihe wood, however, yields an ato- 
malic sineii in burning; and that the berries yield an oil fit 
both for the lamp and the table, la the island of Chio the 
I otficiual Masticli isabtamed most tibuiidanlly by making trans¬ 
verse tucisioiis into the bark of ihe tree, whence the inasticb 
exudes in drops* which are suffered to run down to the 
ground, and after they are concreted they are coHecled for 
use. The incisions arc made at the beginning of Auguit 
when the weather b very dry, and are continued till the end 
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. gf$cpl««iber Maatich is a resinova ^uWante, imported into 
E^aii^ in smalts y^Rowbh, transparent, brittle grains or 
teirs^ il liaf a light agreeable smell, especially when rubbed 
in*bntfd; on’ being chewed it first crumbles, soon after 
stichs tegetber, ind becomes soft and wlrite Like wax, without 
hnpresaing any considerable taste. It tol ally dissolves, except 
the earthy ifnpurities, which are commonly in no greai quan¬ 
tity, in rectified spirit of wine, and then discovers a degree of 
warmtli and bittei'aess, and a stronger smell than that of the 
mm in aubstance. Boiled in water, it impregnates the liquor 
with its amel), but gives out little mr nothing of its substauce: 
distilled with water, it yields a small quantity of a limpid es- 
•enlnloil, in smell very fragrant, in taste moderalely pungent 
Rectified spirit brings over also in distillation the more vola¬ 
tile odorous matter of the mastich. It is a common practice 
frith the Turkish women to chew this resin, especially in I he 
aormnf, not only to render their breath more agreeable, | 
but to whiten the teeth, and strengthen the gums ; they also 
mil it with their fragrant waters, and burn it with other 
odoriferous substances In the way of fumigations/ European 
japannera also employ it in some of their varnishes. As a 
oedichie, it is thought to be a mild corroborant and astrin- 
gent; and, as possessing a balsamic power, it has been recom- 
nended in-heemoptysis proceeding from ulceration, fiuor 
albuj^ debility of the stomach, aod in diarrheeas and internal 
alcers. Chewing it has been also said to be of use in pains 
of the teeth and gums, and in some catarrhal complaints. 
There is a variety called the Narrow-leaved Masticli Tree, 
which Rseo to the same height, but differs in having a pair 
or two of leaflets more to each leaf, which is much narrower, 
tad of a paler colour. Native of the country about Mar- 
leilles, and some other places in the south of France.-- 
The plaoU of this species are generally propagated by laying 
down their young branches, which, if properly managed, will 
put out Toots in one year, and may then be cut off from the 
old plants, and each transplanted into separate small pots. 
They muat be sheltered in printer, and placed abroad in a 
sheltered situation, and treated in the same way as other 
hudy green-house plants. It may also be propagated by 
seeds in the same wa'y as the others; but if the seeds be not 
taken from trees growing in the neighbourhood of the male, 
they will not grow; and if they arc kept out of the ground 
tiU spriug, the plants rarely appear till the spring fonowing. 
When these plants have obtained str'eugth, some of ihcm 
may bo turned out of the pots, and planted against warm 
Wllta, where, if their branches be trained against the walls, 
they wtU endure (he ordinary winters very well, and may be 
pfMerved wilL a little shelter wJipii the winters arc unusually 
•were* 

Phtia; a genus of the class Monadciphia, order Octaii^ 
drit* — Generic Chaeacter, Cafio': none. Corofht 
oae^petalJed^ unequal, erect, permanent; tube short, closely 
enbtactng the germenr border cordate, roundish, widened, 
flcwninate, entire, contracted in the tniddle on both sides by 
t literal plait bent iit wards. Stamina : filament uni rr^jtid, 
thick, blunt, springing nimosi pcr|>t'ndiculurly from the centre 
of the border of the corolla, hanging over the pistil, sur- 
raonded' at the base by a membranaceous disk, augmented 
below OD both sides by a fringe hanging down, the width of 
ihf antherue; uiitberBc six to eight, glohular, placed in u ring 
outlie nArgtn of tJie filami-ntum at the top; Swartx says, 
three to eight, and generally three only, Phtit: geriucn 
tvbovate, twice as long as the lube of the corolla, fastened 
to the back of the petal by a longitudinal thickened line, 
extending to the very origin of the hlamentiim ; style thick, 
oreolt shorter than the filament urn ; stigma blunt, subpeltaie. 


Pericarp: capsule ovate, compressed, one-celled. Seeds: 
very many, oblong, depressed at the top, and there umbr- 
Jicated with a dot, fastened horizontally to the back of the 
capsule, vi'liere il adheres to the corolla. Observe, This 
plant was placed by Linueus in (he class Gyiiandria; but 
Swartz, after jLicquIn, has placed it better in that of Mon- 
adeiphia. Essential Character. Calix: none. Co¬ 
rolla: ODC-petalled, tongue-shaped, entire; antherse six or 
eight, placed on the filanicndim: style one; capsule one- 
celled, at the bottom of the corolla.—The species are* 

1. Pistia Stratioles. This is a stemless floating elegant 
plant: roots many, a foot and half long, putting forth simple 
fibres from their tircumfereijce* an inch and half in length; 
leaves various in number and size, according to the age of 
the plant, (while it is in vigour, about twenty,) spreading out 
in a circle or like a rose, a foot in diameter. They are obo- 
vatc, attenuated at the base, for the most part quite enrire,^ 
sometimes emarginare, sessile, patulous, lanuginose at tlie 
base between the nerves, and on the upper surface villose* 
thick, spongy, a Utile suceuleid, and liiorefore well adapted 
for floating; but on the hack, from a thicker, very large, and 
subovate area, they push fortlj ascending, very thick, and 
extremely promiueiil nerves; flowers wldtisfr* inodorous, axib 
(ary, solitiiry, and erect, on a sfiort peduncle. Adausoo, in 
his Histoiy of Senegai^ asserts that the primary root is fixed 
strongly into the bank. Jactjuiu did not attend to this ctr- 
enmstaner, but remarks, thal in taking the plants out of the 
water, he never found any resistance; (hough he does sug¬ 
gest tiiai the young plant may be fixed at first, and after¬ 
wards break loose, —Nnlivc of Asia, Africa, South America, 
and the West Indian Islands, in stagnant waters and quiet 
streams ; flowering in April. 

2. Pistia Spalhnlata. Leaves upon the petiole, abruptly 
anguslatcd, dilataied above, lolund-obluse ; flowers white, 
axillary,—Grows in Carolina. 

PisittH ; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decaudria. 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth one-leafed, five- 
cleft, acute, permanent; the two upper segments shorter 
Corolla: papilionaceous; standard very broad, obenrdate, 
reflex, crimrgiuate wi(h a point; wings (wo, roundisi^, con¬ 
verging, shorter tlmn the standard ; keel compressed, semi¬ 
lunar, shorter than (he wings* Stamina : filarnenta diadeL 
phous; one simple, superior, flat awl-shaped; and niric awL 
shaped, below she middle united into a cylinder, which is 
cloven at lop; anlherac roundish. Pistii: germen oblong, 
compressed; style ascending, uiangular, membranaceous, 
keeled, ivith the sides bent outwards; sligma growing to the 
u)>per angle, oblong, villose. Pericarp: legume large, 
iorrg, roundish, or compressed downwards, W'ltli the top acu¬ 
minate upwards, oiie-ce!led, Iwo-valvcd, Seeds: several, 
“lobular. Essential Character. Style triangular, 
above keeled, pubescent. Calix; has (lie two upper seg- 
ineuls shorter.-The species are, ^ 

1. Pisuni Sativum; Commoji Pea* Petioles ro’ftnd; sit- 
pules rounded at bottom, and crenate; pedtlhcles many- 
flowered; root annual, slender, fibrous; stems hollow whilst 
young, brittle, braitched, smooth, weak, climbing by termi¬ 
nating tendrils; leaves abruptly pinnate, composed usually, 
of (wo pairs of leaflets which are oval and smoi>!h; corolla 
white, greenish white, purple, or variegaled; legumes com- 
inoiiW in pairs, about two inches long, of an oblong form, 
smooth, swelling at the straight suture where the seeds are 
fastened, flatted next the other suture, which arches espe¬ 
cially towards the end; seeds from five or six to eight or 
nine, commonly globular, but in some varieties irregular, or 
approaching to a cubic form, smooth, white, yellow, bld'5^; 
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gray, brown, or greenish, wiih a small oblong umbilicus. 
The colour of the wboie plaot is glaucous or hoary green, 
from a wliite meal which covers it,— [| is $aid to he a native 
of ibe south of Europe. Loureiro informs us that it is found 
in China and Cachin-china, but not frcquentlVj oud that it 
does not appear to be indigenous, though, according to Thiin- 
berg, it h cultivated in most provinces of Japan, The fot 
lowing are the principal varieties of Garden Peas, arranged 
iu the order of time in which they are gathered for the table: 
1- The Golden Hotspur, 2, The Charlton, 3. The Read¬ 
ing Hotspur, 4, Master's Hotspur. 5. Essex Hotspur. 
0, The Dwarf Pea. 7. The Sugar Pea. B. Spanish Mo- 
rotto. Nonpareil. 10. Sugar Dwarf. 11. Sickle Pea. 
12. Marrowfat. 13. Dwarf Marrowfat. 14. Rose or Crown 
Pea. 15* Rounciva) Pea. 16. Gray Pea. 17. Pig Pea. 
The Hotspurs^ like the Hastings enumerated by Parkinson, 
have their names from Ihcir coming to bear early in the season. 
The six first varieties are of this nature, and being low- 
growers require sticks only tliree or four feel high ; and the 
Dwarf pea not so much. New varieties of these are raised 
almost every year, which, because they differ in some slighl 
particular, are sold at an advanced price, and frequently 
bear the name of the person who raised tlietn, and, if tliai 
does not svund well, of the place where they first grew. These 
varieties are not permanent, and without the greatest care 
will soon degeneraie. Besides the above, we have the earli/ 
Charlton Hotspur, the Golden Hotspur. Nichohon s 

earliest Hotspur, &c. Of the larger Peas, from No. 1 to 13 
and 15, there are also several varieties; as, the Large and 
Dwarf Marrowfat; the Large and Dwarf Sugar Pea; the 
Greeu and Wlitle Rouncival Pea, &c. They all grow tall, 
and require slicks from five to six, and even seven or eight 
feet high. Besides the ConimoD Rose or Crown Pea, iliere 
b a variegated one, the Egg Pea; the Cluster Pea; the 
Large Gray Pea; the Crooked Gray Pea ; and innumerable 
others, of those which are used in field culture. Mr, Miller 
has a perennial Pea, which he calls Pisum Aiuericanuin, or 
Cape Horn Pea^ from its having been brouglit by lord 
Anson^s cook when he passed that cape, where this Pea was 
a great relief to flie sailors; but it is not so good for eating 
as the w^orsl sort cultivated iu England. It is a low imiling 
plant; there are two leaflets on each footstalk, those below 
spear-shaped, and sharply indented on their edges, but the 
upper ones small and arrow-pointed. The flowers are blue, 
each peduncle sustaining four or five of them ; It-gumes taper, 
nearly tijree inches long; seeds round, about ihe size of 
Tares. — Propagation and Culture. It is a coiumoJi praclice 
%vith the gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, to raise 
Peas upon hot-beds, to have them very early in ihe spring; 
ID order to wliich they sow their Peas upon warm borders 
under walla or hedges, about ihe middle of October; and 
when the plants come up, they draw the earth up gently to 
their stems with a hoe, ihe better to protect them from frost. 
Ill these places they let them remain till the laltcr end of 
January or the beginning of February, if they be preserved 
from frost, observing to eaith them up from time to time as 
the plants advance in height, as also to cover theai in very 
hard frosts with peas-haulin, straw, or some other light cover* 
ing, to preserve them from being destroyed. Then, at the 
time before-nientioDed, they make a hot-hed, in pra)mrtiou 
to the quantity of Peas inlended. This bed must be made of 
good hot dung, well prepared, and properly mixed togelliev, 
that the heat may not be loo great* The dung should be 
laid about three feel thick, or somewhat more, according as 
the beds are made earlier or later iu Hie season; when the 
dung is equally levelled, then the earlh, which should be 


light and fresh, but not ovef'rich, must be laid on about dx 
or eight inches thick, laying it equally all over the bed* 
This being done, Ihe framei, which should be two or two 
feet and a half high on the back part, and about eighteen 
indies in froul, must be put on, and covered with giftssea; 
after which it should remain three or four days to let the 
steam of the bed pass off, before you pul the plants therein, 
observing every day to raise the glasses to give vent for the 
rising steam to pass off; then, when you find the bed of n 
moderate temperature for beat, take up the plants with a 
trowel or some other tnstrument, as carefully as possible^ to 
preserve the earth to ihe roots, and plant them into the hot¬ 
bed, in rows about two feet asunder; and the plants should 
be ^et about an inch distant from each other in the rows, 
observing to water and shade them until they have taken 
root; after which you must be careful to give them air at all 
times^when the season is favourable, otherwise they will draw 
up very weak, and be subject to grow mouldy, and decay* 
You should also draw the earth up to the shanks of Che 
plants as they advance iu height, and keep them always clear 
from weeds* Water should be sparingly given, for if loo 
much watered they grow rank, and sometimes rot off at their 
shanks just above ground. Wlioti the sun shines hot, cover 
the glasses w^itli mats, otherwise their leaves will Hag, and 
their blossoms fall ofl; without producing pods; as will also 
keeping the glasses too close at that season. But when the 
plants begin to fruit, they should be watered oftener, and in 
greater plenty than before, for by that time they will have 
nearly done growing, und the often refreshing them will occa¬ 
sion their producing a gienter plenty of fruit. The sort of 
Pea which is geueraily used for this purpose is the Dwarf, for 
till the oilier sorts ramble loo much to be kept in framet: 
the reason for sowing them in the common ground, and after¬ 
wards transphiiting them an u hot-bed, is also to check their 
growth, and cause them to bear in less compass; for if the 
seeds w'cre sown upon a lioi^becl, and the plants conlioued 
tliereoD. they would produce such luxuriant plants as are 
not to be contained in the frames, and would bear but little 
fruit. Another melbod is, to sow them under a south wall at 
the end of September, Put theiu very near the wall; and 
wlieii they peep out of the ground, cover lliera with earth as 
they advance, about an incli thick: in frost protect theitl 
wdtb pease-haulm, wheat-straw, or dry fern. About the end 
of January, if the winter lias been rniid, the Peas will be come 
inches above ground: then make a hot-bed in the manner 
directed for Cucumbers, except that the dung must be only 
two feel thick. Let the bed be four feel broad, and cover 
it wiib ten inches of liglu virgin earth. The frames should 
be two foet liigii in the back, slopijig to fifteen inches in front. 
Having put these on the hot-bed, tilt tip the glasses daily' 
that the steam may pass off, aud wlien the bed is become of 
i\ modt;ratc temperature, take up the Peas with a ball of 
earth to their roots, and plant them fourteen inches row from 
row, and four inches plant from plant. Water them mode¬ 
rately at planting, hut aflerwards sparingly, for much water 
makes iheiii grow to straw, and produce little fruit. Shade 
the beds from eleven until the sun is nearly off; and at the 
same lime give tliem air in mild weather*^ Cover the dung 
which surrounds the frames with eanh, that when Ihe glasses 
are uUed up to give air, the Feus may not be bligbled with 
the rancid steam of Jhe dung. Dwarf Peas, and some of 
the early Hotspurs, may also be sown in pots in September 
sinking the pots in Ihe common earth; and when frost sets 
strong in, the pots may be set under cover in a greea-house 
or glass case. Make a border Id front of the greeo-hotjse of 
good fresh eartJi; and about the begtnniiig of December lidte 
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Iha PcflB of the pots, and plant them in the borders in 
rawaat three fleet distance, and ten inches asunder m the 
fovs^ watering Ifaeim gently. Give them air, and draw the 
earth up to tlwtr roots, them have a good portion of 
water whik io bloom; and a crop of Peas will be thus 
obtained as early as the beginning of March. The next sort 
of Pea wfiicli is sown to succeed those on the hot-bed, is the 
Hotspur, of which there are reckoned three or four sorts; 
at Ifie Golden Hotspur, the Charlton Hotspur, Ihe Masler's 
Hotspur, the Reading Hotspur, and some others, which dif- 
little from each other except in their early bearing, for 
whteb tbe Golden and Charlton Hotspurs are chiefly pre¬ 
ferred. 1( however, any of these be cultivated in the same 
plaee for three or four years, they are apt to degenerate, 
and to be later in spring fruiting, for which reasons most 
aarkkUS persons procure their seeds annually from some dis- 
last place: and in the choice of these seeds, if they could 
be obtained, from a colder situation and a poorer soil than 
that to which they are to be sown, it wilt be much better; 
ihia oa Ihe contrary, and they will come earlier in iJie spring. 
These must also be sown on warm borders towards the latttrr 
cud of October. When the plants appear, draw the earth up 
to their shanks in the manner before directed, which should 
be continued aa they advance in heighr, always observing to 
do it when the ground is dry. This will greatly protect the 
stems of the plants against frost; and if the ivioter should 
prove very severe, it wilt be of great service to cover the 
plants with peas-haulni or some other light coveting, as before 
diiected. This covering should be taken off in mild weather, 
and only auflfered to remain on during tlie coniinuance of the 
ftost; fliT if they are kept too close, they w'ill be drawn very 
weak and tender, and be liable tu be destroyed wit It the least 
iaclemeacy of the season. In the spring you must carefully 
dear them from weeds, and draw some fresh earth up to 
thrif stems; but do not raise it too high to the plants. Lest 
by burying their leaves you should rot their stems, as is 
tonetiniea the case, especially in wet seasons. Take care to 
keep them clear from vermin, which, if permitted to retnaiu 
motig the plants, will increase so ptentifully as to devour 
the greatest part of them. The principal vermin I hat infest 
them are slugs, which lie alt the day in the small hollows of 
the earth, near the stems of the plants, and in the night 
tive come out, and make great havoc. They chiefly abound 
ID wet «oib, or where a garden is neglected, and over run 
witti weeds. The best way is to make the ground clear all 
ttHind the Peas; this will destroy their harbours; and after 
wards in a fine mild morning very early, when these vermin 
IR got abroad from Iheir holes, slack a quantity of linie, 
which should be sown hot and thick upon the ground, and 
it will destroy the slugs without doing any, or very little, 
iiyoty to the Peas, if it be not too thickly scattered. If this 
crop of Peas succeed, it will immediately follow those on the 
bot-bed; but for fear this should miscarry, it will be proper 
to sow two more crops at about a fortnight's distance from 
CMfa other, so that there may be the more chances to suc¬ 
ceed, This will be sufiiicient until the spring of the year, 
when you may sow three or four more crops of these Peas; 
OM towards the beginning of January, the other in the mid 
die, and' the last at the end of the same mouth. These two 
Itte lowtiiga will be suflicient to continue the early sort of 
Peas through the drst season, and after this it will be proper 
to have SDOie of the large sort of Peas to succeed them for 
the w of the femily, Oa this account it will be well to sow 
Moe of tho Spaaisb Morotto, which is a great bearer, and 
«hardy iorl 4f Pea, about the middle of February, upon a 
alearOften spot of ground. These must be sown in rows about 
94 . 


three feet asunder, and the Peas should be dropped in the 
drills about an inch distance, covering them about two 
inches deep with earth ; and taking care that none of them 
lie uncovered, as that would attract mice, rooks, and pigeons, 

: to plunder the whole spot; and through this neglect it often 
happens, that a whole plantation is devoured by these marau¬ 
ders, who could not And them out so easily when they are 
not left in sigfit. About a fortniglit afterwards, sow another 
spot with any large sort of Pea, to succeed those, and then 
contitiuc to repeat sowing once a fortnight till the middle or 
latter end of May, some of these kinds; only observing to 
allow the Marrowfats, and olher very large sorts of Peas, at 
least three feet aud a half, or four feet, between row and 
row; and the Rose Pea sliould be allowed at least eight or 
ten inches' distance from plant to plant in the rows, for they 
"tow very large: and if they have not room allowed lliem, 
they will spoil each other hy drawing up very tall, and will 
produce no fruit. When those plants come up, the earth 
should be drawn up to their slianks, as before directed, and 
the ground kept entirely clear from weeds; and when the 
plants are grown eiglit or ten inches high, you sliould stick 
some rough burrows or brush-wood into the ground, close 
to the Peaj, for them to ramp upon, whicb will support 
lliem from trailing upon the ground, which is very apt to rot 
tjie large-growing sorts of Peas, especially in wet seasons; 
besides, by thus supporting them the air can freely pass 
between lliem, which will preserve the blossoms from falling 
off bt-fore their time, and occasion them to bear much better 
than if permitted to lie upon the ground, and there will be 
room to pass between the rows to gather the Peas when thev 
are ripe. The Dwarf sorts of Peas may be sown much closer 
together than those before-mentioned, for these seldom rise 
above a foot high, and rarely spread above half a foot in 
width, so that these need not liave more room than two feet 
row from row, and not above an inch asunder io the rows. 
TImse produce a good quaniiiy of Peas, provided the season 
be not over dry: but they seldom conlinue long in bearing, 
so that they are not so proper to sow for the main crop, when 
a quantity of Peas is expected for the fable, their chief excel¬ 
lency being for hot-bccls, where they will produce a greater 
quantity of Peas, provided they are well managed, than if 
exposed to the open air, where the heat of the sun soon driex 
them u)i. The Sickle Pea is much more cominon in Holland 
than in England, it being the sort mostly cultivated in that 
country; but in England they are only cultivated by curiou* 
geutleraen for their own tables, and are rarely brought to 
market. The birds are very fond of this sort, and, if not 
prevented, w'ould often destroy the whole crop. It should be 
planted in rows about two feet and a half asunder, and 
should be managed as has been directed for the oilier sort*. 
Although it has been recommended to sow the large sorts of 
Peas for the main crop, they certainly are not so sweet a« 
ilie early Hotspur Peas, a succession of which ought also 
to be conliuued through the season, in small quantities, to 
sitpply (he best tables. This may he done by sowing some 
every week or ten days; but idl those wJ»ich are sown late 
in Ihe season should have a strong moist soil, for in hot light 
land they will run up, and come to nothing. The large- 
growing sorts may be cultivated for the common use of the 
Aimily, because they will produce in greater quantities than 
the Ollier, and will also endure the drought better, but the 
early kinds are by for the sweetest-tasied Peas* The best of 
ait the large kinds is the Marrowfat, which, if gathered 
young, is a well-tasted Pea; and this will continue good 
through the mouth of August, if planted on a strong sod. 
In the open ground it is better to sow two rows of Peas close 
4S 
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together, or within l€n inches or a foot of each other, leaving 
between each pair of those close rows an interstice of two 
feet for the Dwarf Peas, or of three feet for the early climbers, 
and three feet and a half or four feet for the larger sorts* 
The reason of this is, that the stakes or bushes being placed 
between two close rows, will support boili: wJiereas in the 
common way of sowing Peas, every row must have a row 
of bushes. Gardeners, who vie with one another for the 
earliest Peas, never stake them, alleging tjiat it gives them 
liberty to grow too much to the haulm, and that the early 
fruit will thereby be prevented from ripening loo soon. This 
may be the ease in sandy soils: but in strong lands, if the 
Peas, especially the larger sorts, are not supported, tliey 
will infallibly rot before they can be lit for the table*'— Fieid 
Culture, Peas are cultivated by the farmer either alone or 
with Beans, In strong lands the Bean is the predominant 
crop; in lighter lands, the Pea. In such lands the Pea is 
more frequently sown alone. The sorls commonly sown in 
iields are the Gray, the Blue, and the White. Of these 
there are innumerable transient varieties in otir difiefeni 
counties. In Suffolk, where the culture of Ihe Pea is well 
understood, they reckon, 1. The Common White. 2. The 
Forly day. 3. The Charlton, 4, The Blue, 5. The Large 
Gray. IL The Small Ciray. 7. The Speckled. 8^ The 
Large DuIcIl 0. The Dun, The Gray, and other large 
winter Peas, are seldom cultivated in gartleus, because they 
require a great desd of room, but are usually sown in he Ids 
in most parts of England. The best time for sowing these 
IS about the beginning of March, when llie weather is pretty 
dry, for if they be put into the ground in a very wet season, 
they are apt to rot, especJHlIy if the ground be cold; these 
should be at least allowed (!iree or four feet from row to row, 
and must be sown very thin in the rows ; for if lliey arc sown 
loo thick, llie haulm will spread so as to fall to the ground, 
and ramble over each other, which will cause the plants to 
rot, and prevent tlieir hearing. They will hear being sown 
in autumn: and it is a common practice in Here ford shire to 
begitt Pea-sowing as soon as the wheat-seed is over. The 
Peas which are sow^n in autumn, or before Christmas, are 
late soTls, and therefore are not proper where the crop is 
to be harvested time enough for turnips. The best method 
to SOW' these Peas is, 1o draw u drill with a hoc two indies 
deep by a line. Having scattered the seeds in it, to draw 
the earlh over them with a rake. This is a quick method 
for gardens; but where lliey are sown in fields, tlicy com¬ 
monly make a shallow furrow with the plough, and harrow 
in the seeds. Where labour is dear, it is a great expense to 
weed and earth up the jdanls by hand-hoeing; but it may 
be easily effected by a Uorse-lioe, which will not only kill llie 
weeds, but by stirring liie soil render it mellow, greatly 
promote the growth of the plants, and render the ground 
titter to receive another crop the following season. TIi*' 
Gray Peas thrive best on a strong clayey land; these are 
commonly sown under-furrow; but by this method lliey are 
always too thick, and do not come up regularly: they there¬ 
fore should also be sown in drills. Being much hardier than 
the former sorts, these may be sown towards the end of 
February. The Common White Pea xvill do best on light 
sandy land, or on a loose rich snil. The usual njctliod of 
sowing these Peas, is with a broad cast, and to harrow Ihem 
in; but it is a much better way to sow them in drills about 
three feet asunder: for less Ibafi half the qviaritily of seed 
will do for an acre, ami the ground may be hoed, bolh to 
destroy the weeds, and earth up the Peas, "i'hc usual time 
for sowing these Peas is the middle of March or the begin 
ning of April, ou warm land; but on cold ground they should 


be sown a fortnight or three weeks later. In the cMiaoA 
way of sowing they allow three bushels or more to an am; 
but if they be drilled, a bushel and half will be snffiettiiL 
Tike Green and Maple Kouncivals require a atmoger soil 
than the White, and should be sown a little htcr m Ibe 
spring; the drills also .should be at a greater distance, tf 
two feet and a half or three feet, for this sort is apt to grow 
rank, especially in a wet season. The ground between the 
rows should be hoed two or three times. The Forty-day, or 
the Charlton Pea, should be sown early in March; and if 
Turnips arc intended, not later than that month: late-sowa 
crops are subject to the green dy or dolphin; and to avoid 
that, it is recommended to sow in February. If Peas are BOt 
inleiided as a preparation for Tkirnips, many sow before 
Christmas, but this must be on dry land, and in a dry time; 
for if they are sown after rahi or snow, the crop will suffer* 
By sowing the Charlton Pea early in March, the crop will 
be cleared in June, or the first week in July, which is a good 
season fur Turnips, and on all dry soils ought never to be 
neglected. If the harvest happens to be later, the wad; 
should bo laid in rows, and the plough sent in, by which 
a week, or perhaps ten days, may be gained. The advantages 
of this practice must be obvious, when it is considered that 
a thick smothering crop of Peas not only chokes weeds, but 
im]>rovcs Ihe soil, particularly in leaving the surface loose 
and friable, from the putrefactive fcrnientalion carried on 
under the crop, by retaining the moisture, and exclude 
trig the sun; and if the land be ploughed directly, which b 
a groat point, though much neglecled, proves a hne prepft- 
raliun fur Turnips. The Peas are not the only gain, but the 
saving in tillage; for by this means the latter crop is put in 
upon one ploughing only, which can be effected no otb^ 
v^ay. Less than three bushels to ao acre ought not to be 
sown broad-caiit. One great object, perhaps the greatest, id 
this crup is, lo procure a thick cover over the soil, to destroy 
weeds, and breed a moist fermentation on the surfoce, wbicu 
a thin crop cannot produce. If the produce only be regarded, 
and tlic hoes are designed to be perpetually at work, two 
bushels, ami even less, are enough: some sow four, but that 
is evidently loo much. A common method in Suffolk U to 
put Peas on a lay with only one ploughing; tbe seed lobe 
jiricked in with iron dibbles. This method succeeds well, 
hut it should be praclised only on loams and good saad^: 
very poor sand will not do for Peas; and on clay. Beans 
answer far better. When the crop is put ou a stubble^ the 
land should be ploughed in autumn, aud, if the season requires 
it, twice in the spiiiig; but one ploughing, judiciously titued, 
may do better tlian two. Tlie seed may be either ploughed 
or harrowed in ; d the fonuer, it must be above three inclies 
deep, but Itarrowijtg in Is safer, if the harrows let them id 
two inches; but in this case they must be watched agaiust 
rouki ami pigeons. When Peas are planted by band, opd 
lurf ome ploughed, it is called dibbling. A tuau waikinf 
backwards, llmt he may not tread on the holes, strikes a 
dibble that makes two holes, sometimes three, on a niue incli 
fuirow, anti is foUovvcil by boys, who drop n pea in every 
iiolc. Tlusc operations are bolh performed in Suffolk, for 
eight slid lings an acre. They are covered by a bush-barrow; 
and the peas come iij> about four iaclies every way, and, 
being so close, neither want nor aclioit of hoeiug* Seven 
pecks, or two bushels, of seed, sow an acre. Drilling is used 
on land in tilth. The rows sliould be double, at eigbteea 
inches asunder, and then an intcrvul of two feet: id lb« lioe^ 
iikg, aiteiitiori should be given to make the two rows clasp 
togelher* Drilleil peas should be hand-hoed well while the 
crop is young, and afterwards in the intcrvalf^ taking can 
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notlo tread on the phots* If ^eeds get up siftetwarcls, they 
ooght not to be meddled with; for the crop will be pulled 
nbout, end spoiled' lu getting them out. Even horse-hoe- 
■iitg-sbould not be ventured on after the plants are near 
maturity* Some hand-hoe once, and horse-hoe twice or 
tbiicc aBerwaidt, as there maybe occasion* If broadcast 
peat be hoed, tl mast be whilst they are very young: when 
the^ cling together, tlie hoe docs more harm than good ^ 
beside, if the land was in good order, and the seed sown thick 
enough, they would need no hoeing. Peas when nearly ripe 
are apt to be devoured by rooks, pigeons, etc. they should 
tiierefore be well watched. They are generally cut with a 
tool called a peas^make^ wliich is Italf an old scytlie fixed in ; 
a handle, with which they ere rolled, as they are cut^ into 
small bundles called wads^ in other places wiaps^ These 
ahottid be small, to dry well, and should lie out some days lo 
wither. Id some countries they are reaped with a Itook, an<l 
aometioiea mowo, but that is an injudicious practice. Of ail 
crops this is the most uncertain, and it is rarely considerable; j 
two quarters and a half an acre, are about tlie average pro- j 
duce; now and then four, four and a half, and (i^e quarters, | 
are gained, but probably not once iu ten years. The greatest j 
burdens of straw, in crops that perfectly cover the ground, | 
do not yield a very large produce. If a man shades his land i 
wdl, and gets two and a half, and three quartets, on an acre, | 
he baa reason to be satisfied with the produce. AVhen any i 
aorta are intended for seed, there should be as many rows j 
left UDgathered, as may be tliought necessary to furnish a j 
atifficicDt quantity; and when the Peas are in llower, they i 
•hould be carefully looked over, to draw out all ihe plants ' 
which are not of the right sort; for there will be always some 
ToguUb plants, as the gardeners term theni, which, if Icfl, will 
cause the others to degenerate. The rest must remain until 
their pods are changed brown, and begin to split. The plants 
should then be pulled up and stacked till winter, or else 
thrashed out as soon as they are dry, and put up in sacks. 
Let them not remain too long abroad after they arc ripe, for 
wet wilt rot them; and heat after rain will cause the pods to 
burst, and eject the seeds* By diligently <1 rawing out bad 
plants, and marking those wliicli come earliest lo flower, tiie 
gardeners have greatly improved their peas of Inie ye^rs, and 
they are constantly endeavouring to procure forwarder varies 
ties. As it is scarcely any object wiib gentlemen to save 
their own seed, except in the case of having a particiiinr sort 
which they cannot purchase ; so it is not advisable to continue 
sowing the same seed longer than two years on the same 
ground.—The principal use of Peas is to falten ho;^'s; uo 
other grain agrees better ivitli those animals, e:$pecially vihen 
they are harvested dry, and ground into Itrcinl made 

of this meal was formerly mticli in use iji some pails of Scot¬ 
land; but of late if h said lo have been aluiosi wholly ^iveit 
up* It is reported to be mixed with wheat dower by the 
tniUers^ when Peas are reasonable. The straw, if well har¬ 
vested, is a very considerable object for fodder; it is little 
inferior to ordinary Hay, and all sorts of cattle thrive well on 
it; but it is apt lo gripe some horses, if given too soon. It 
.•hould not be used before January; and when it is found to 
gripe llie animal, a few Turnips, Cabbages, Carrots, or 
Potatoes* will correct that tendency.— Cnituyc of Peas in 
KettL The following varieiies arc commonly cultivated by 
Kentish Farium, The Reading and Leadmau's Dwarfs, for 
SplUUng Peas, and fattening hogs; the Gray Poll; Nutmeg 
Gray; Early Dun, called Sutton's Gray in East Kent; and I 
Shepherd's Gray, all which are fattening for hog». Besides i 
these^ many others are cultivated for supplying the London | 
Seedimen, All are drilled in row^, about eighteen inches 


apart, from the middle of February to the end of March, and 
sometimes later. They are hand and horse hoed, ami are 
harvested from the middle of July till the end of Seploml^r. 
They are reaped witli a hook, called a podware liook. Tlic 
produce is from cue and a half to five quarters on an acre. 
Lead man's Dwarf, and the Early Gray, sire rhouglii to be the 
most prolific* The Early Chailton is frequently oft' the 
groumi in time to get a good crop of Turnips.— Cnlfnre in 
Middksej;. About lliree thousand acres are annually crop¬ 
ped with Peas iit tliis county; they are tiiuch on the increase, 
and are cultivated in tiie most clean and gardeii-Jike manner. 
On upwards of two tliousaud acres tficy succeed a clean crop 
of Beans; in winch case the beaji-stuhble is ploughed up 
with a thin furrow about Jaiuiary, ajid during every dry time 
till March, ami suou afierward^ lC-}>lou^he<i a full depth. 
Tlie water furrow s arc kept open, and I he land remains iu 
tills slate till seed time. Peas sow-n to he sent green to 
market, succeed Clover, Corn, or any other crop. In Esse:v, 
they frequently follotv Potatoes. As long as the lajtd is 
cleared, and proj^erly prepared, which will generally be 
accomplished by the tuiddio of November, While Hotspur 
Peas are planted for poilding for the London Market. The 
land is generally a diy loamy ^and, and manure is cojislantly 
plougbetl in during January and February; afler vviiieh It is 
burrosvtti* and is then fit for tlie iece}ition of the seed* wlitcli 
is put into drills fifteen inches ujKirl, mostly across, but occa- 
sTonully along the rit'ge.s; and tlie seeil is covered in with 
the hoe. Some jieisons busli-liarrow the whole* The quiin- 
lily of seed sown is generally ihiec bushels an acre; siicli 
as lire intended for podding are put iJito the grouzid every 
week or fortnight, dtiiiug the monlhs of January, February, 
and March, fur a regular succession of crops to supply the 
market daily* Gray Peas are sowjj throughout tlie mnalli of 
Mari'li. Against the podding season, poor persons from 
every jmrt of Loiulon apply to the fiirnurs who have early 
Peas. Many of the richer persons sell tliuir Peas by the acre, 
to persons wdjo employ the [lodders, and who gather by tlie 
sack of four bushels. About forty podders arc set to ten 
acres* Carts are loaded, mid sent olf, so as to be delivered 
to the salcamctk at market, from tliree to live o'clock in the 
inornlng. In Essex, they are usually sold ijj the fieki, at livt* 
pouirds an acre, reserving tl^e Imulin for fodder. The Peas 
are usually picked twice over, after which, il, from a scarcitv 
of iiaudi, any be left for seed, it js cslecmed a loss. W/ieli 
hands are in plenty, the crop is picked cle:ni, the haalni is cut 
up with hooks, removed on to every fifllj ridge, or into a grass 
deld, to dry; it ts then put inti> slacks for horse feed, and llie 
land is prepared as speedily as posaible for I’uraijrs. The 
podders are paid for the Marrow fats and other large Peat 
about a shilling, mid for tlie smaller sb Iceu or eighteen jieute 
per sack. T)je prices in llie inaiket arc too variable to be 
sjiecifiod. 

2. Pisum Maritinium; Sf‘n Pea. Petioles flatllsb above; 
stem angular; stipules sagittate; peduncles niauy douercd; 
root perennial, running far ami deep among the stones, or 
into the sand in every direction; stems procumbent, quadran¬ 
gular, a little compressed, striated, smooth, leafy, niauy- 
ftowered, glaucous, often reddish; llowers ralher large, a 
little drooping; corolla beautifully variegated with red and 
purple. It Is accurately remarked by Dr. Smith, that this 
species is almost as nearly allied to Lathyrus as to Fisum, 
both in habit and genetic character; and that Pisum Sativum 
is imt more different in external appearance, from the genus 
of Lathyrus, than Vicia Faba, or the Beau, is from the other 
Vici^. These, however, he adds, are matters of opinion; 
and in so patural a class, it is very difticult to hud out certain 
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«n<i obvious marks of distinction. We Learn from the epistles 
of the learned Caius, that the Sea Pea was first observed in 
the year 1555, when in a great scarcity the poor people on 
the coast of Suffolk^ about Orford and A Id borough^ supported 
themselves wilh it for some time« This story is retailed by 
Stow and Camden, with the addition, that they w'ere supposed 
to spring up opportunely iu that year of dearth, from a ship- 
wrecked vessel ladetk with Peas; whereas the Sea Pea differs 
from all the variciies of the garden or held Pea, in the length 
and continuance of its roots, the smallness and bilterness of 
its seed, and in the whole habit and appearance of the plant 
It had probably grow'n a long time unobserved on Orford 
beach, III) extreme want called it into public notice. Tire 
seed is so bitter that it would not be eaten, except in a want 
of better food, for it is neglected by the very birds: but I he 
Legeiul of its miraculous appearance in a time of scarcity, is 
ft ill believed by many good people. It may be propagated 
by seeds or by tlie roots, and, though a native of the sea- 
coast, 15 easily cultivated in gardens. 

3. Pisnm Ochrus; YeUow-fioweted Peit. Petioles deenr- 
reut, metiibranaceoYis, two-leaved; peduncles one-flowered; 
root annual; stalk angular, nearly three feet high; flowers 
pale yellow, small; pods two inches lotkg, coniaining five or 
tix roundish seeds, a little compressed on their sides; these 
may be eaten grem, but, unless they are gathered very young, 
they are coarse, and at best not so good as the Common Pea, 
like which it is cultivated. 

Pilcairnia: a gejkus of the class Hexandna, order Mono- 
gynia. —GENERIC Character. Caiix: one-teafed, three- 
parted, half supertorj tubular, swelling at the base, perma¬ 
nent: segments lanceolate, erect* Corolla: tliree-petallcd; 
petals linear, convoluted, with a nectariferous scale at the 
base. Stamina: fllamenla six, inserted into the receptacle; 
anlherae obtokig, erect. Pistil: germen half superior, three- 
cornered ; style threegrooved; stigmas three, contorted, 
Piiricarp: capsules three, opening inwards. L'Heritier says, 
three-cornered, tricoccous, opening inwards three ways: 
Swartz siiys, three celled, with the seeds opening inwards. 
Seeds: very numerous, winged, or membranaccous-appen- 
dieted on both sides, fastened to the receptacle. Observe, 
The place of lilts genus, is between Tillandsia and Burman- 
nia^ according to Swartz; between Bromelia and TiflandsiOf 
according to L*Herilier. Essential Chakacter, Catix: 
three-leaved or three'patted, hulf superior. Corolla: three- 
trialled, with a scale at the base of each petal; stigmas three, 
contorted; capsule three, opening inwards. Seeds: winged* 
’-The species are, 

1. Pitcairnia Bromelisefolia; SearUt Piteatmia* Leaves 
ckllate-spiny; peduncles and germina very smooth; root 
perennial, with long, Aliform, subdivided, tihres; petals and 
tilamcnta bloodied. It flowers in June.—Native of Jamaica, 
on the shady sides and precipices of the mountains. 

2, Pitcairnia Auguslifolla; Narrow-leated Pitcairnia, 
Leaves ciliate, spiny; peduncles and germina tonientosc.— 
Native of the island of Santa Cruz* 

3* Pitcairnia Latifolia : Broad-Uaved Pitcairnia, Leaves 
(juite entire, somewhat spiny at the tmse. It flowers in 
August.— Native of the West Indies. 

PUtosporum; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gvnia.— Generic Character. Calix : perianth five¬ 
leaved, inferior,deciduous. CoroHa: petals five; claws con¬ 
cave, convcrgiikg into a pilcher-shaped tube; borders ovate- 
obLopg, spreadiog. Stamina: filamenta five* Pistil: ger- 
men superior, roundish ; style filiform. Pericarp ; capsule 
ikibglobular-angula?, mucronate, three*celled, three-valved; 
ctils flowing with a liquid resin; partitions contrary to the 


valves* Seeds: three or four, angular, futened to tbo pu^ 
tioD. Essential Character, Cn/tor deoidaoui* P^Mir 
five, converging into a tube. Cap$ttia: two to five Wived, 
two to five celled. Seeds : covered willi a puipe- ^Tbespe¬ 

cies arc, 

1* Pkitosporum Coriaceum; Thick-leaved PUtasporwm^ 
Leaves obovate, obtuse, very smooth, cortaceoua; oapuki 
two valved* This is a tree, with prolifeious braDcbee, titm 
or four to each whorl, round, with an ash-oolonred bark^ftom 
very short ovatednibricate buds; peduncle from a distuMt 
bud, solitary, an inch in length, tomeutose, maay-Bowered; 
flowers on umbelled pedicels, the length of the pedoneh, 
tomeniose, five; the two middle ones two or five flowered, 
the lateral one-flowered* It flowers in May,—Native of the 
Canary Islands. 

2. Pritnsporum Tenuifolium; Thindeaved Pittespanm 
Capsules three-valved; seeds three or four in each cdL 
variously angular, but commonly like the stokies of the givp«» 
marked on the back with a shallow groove, black aod shinitig. 

3. Pittosporum Umbellalum; Umbel led Pit tospantm,^ Cap* 
sules two-valved; seeds four in each cell, very irregular, 
wrinkled, black, shining. 

Pia^ianthus; a genus of the class Monadelpfaiu^ order 
Dodecundria.— Generic Character. Calut: periaulh 
five-cleft, slmrt; segments very small. r petals fif^ 

ovate, two closer together, more remote than the resL fikft- 
mina: filamenta collected into a cylinder; antherm aboat 
twelve^ ovale, clustered on the top of the cyliuder* PteUt: 
germeu ovate, very small; style filiform,concealed within tha 
cylinder of the stamina; stigma club-shaped. Pericarp; 
berry. BsskntialCharacter. Ca/ijr/five-cleft. PetaUi 

five, two appro siinaling, remote from the other three,-The 

only known species is, 

1. Pla^iantbus Divaricatus.—^Native of New Zealand* 

Plane Tree. See Platanm, 

Phniago ; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Hmw- 
gynia.— G ekeric Character. Calix: perianth ibur-ckft, 
erect, very short, permanent. Corolla: one-peUilled, peruia^ 
nent, shrivelling; tube cylindric, globular; larder fi>ur-dcft, 
reflex ; segments ovate, acute* Stamina : filamenta four, 
capillary, erect, very long; anthers somewhat obJone* com¬ 
pressed, incumbeut. Pistil: germen ovate; style fiJifbm, 
shorter by half than the stamina; stigma simple* Pericarf: 
capstkle ovate, two-cellcd, opening transversely, havio^a IcKWc 
partition. Seeds: several or solitary, oblong. Observe* Tb* 
calix ill some species is irregular, in others regular. £$sbh- 
TiAL Character* Calix: four cleft* Corolla: feur-clcft, 
with ibe border reflex* Siqmna: very long; capsule Iwo^ 
celled, cut transversely.—Plants of this genus are aeldom to 
be seen, except iu Botanic Gardens, as they have little beftoty; 
tlie greater nujuber are hardy enough to bear the open air in 
our climate* They rise easily from seeds, of which they pro¬ 
duce great abundance, and require no nicety in the cultt- 
ration. Some of them require tlie protection of a diy-ftOVf, 
and several must be screened from frost in our severe winterB* 
-Tike species are, 

1. Plantago Major; Great Plantaint or Wa^-bread* Leave* 
ovale, smoolhtsh, shorter ibati the petiole; scape rmuHl; 
spike having the florets imbricate; seeds very oiaii^. The 
root when old is the thickness of the thumb, preentorse, biitca 
ofi^, or stumped, laying hold of the earth by its fibrea, which 
strike deeply, and ure whitish. There are several vttricties: 
the leaves have a weak herbaceous smelL and an auitcre 
bitterish subsalme taste; their qualities are Mid to be lefn- 
gerant, attenuating, substypticj and diuretic. It was fomterlv 
reckoned among the most efiicacious vulnerary herba^ aud i|j^ 
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coffnmr people now apply the leaves to fresh wounds, and 
CMCmKohri 4ofeeb Tnwaraly, Ibey have been used in phthisical 
conpkisfs^ spitting of bloody end in various duxes, both 
eWm^ aiel bsmoirbagic. The seeds, however, seem berter 
adapted to relieve puTmonftry diseases thaik the leaves, being 
extrenssly Aacilagmoiis. The roots have also been recom- 
meaded Hair (he cure of tertian intermit tents, and not unde¬ 
servedly, from the eapertence of Bergrui, An ounce, or even 
tiKi, of the expressed jake, or the same fjuantity of a strong 
jiilMon-, may be given for a dose; but this quantity should be 
agatn doubled in agues, and taken at the commencement of 
the fit* Plantain is said to be a cure for the bite of the 
ntlfesmke; but probably with litrle foundation, although it 
is one of (be principal ingredients in the remedy of the negro 
Ciesar, for Ibe discovery of which he received a considerable 
reward from the Assembly of South Carolitia* Remarkable 
success, says a late writer, has attended its use in the liver 
complaint,-and for spitting of blood. We know a recent case 
of a person, who was for some years unable to attend Jits 
busiuesfl, by reason of |>ain in the stomach, &c. who was I 
s|W(dily cured by using it as tea* A mode of preparation 
lecontmended, is this; Take the leaves when free from 
moisture, bruise them in a mortar, wrap them in a cloth put 
in hot wafer for a time, and extract the juice; keep it 
bottled, and to a wine glass full, add one-fourth of wine itself, 
for a dose* Plantain, says Meyrick, is of a cooling, astringent, 
healing nature* A decoction of the whole plant is good in 
difordera of the kidneys and urinary vessels* The root, dried 
and reduced to powder,, and taken in doses of about half a 
dnehm, is serviceable in fluxes of (be boweU, attended with 
bloody stools* I'he expressed juice is good against spitting 
of Hood, immoderate fluxes of the menses, and piles. The 
seeds reduced to powder, and takeit, stop the whites. The 
leases bruised, and applied to tVesh cuts, soon heal them, and 
ave good lo cleanse and heal ulcers* The seeds afford food 
to many of the smalt birds, and cattle in general readily eat 
the leaves* It is a perennial plant, and flowers during the 
whole summer*—Native of most parts of Europe and Japan, 
in meadows and gardens, and particuiarly by way*sides, from 
whicli* It derives its common name* 

2* Plantago Crassa; Tkick-teaved Plantain* Leaves ob- 
ovare, slitning, waved, somewhat fleshy, subsessile; scape 
eomprassed below; flowers imbricate, remote at the base. 
TM»b a stiff roQghjsh plant, very much divided, or many- 
hended: it bears the open air in summer, but must be taken 
info-the green Imuse in winter* The root is perennial, consist¬ 
ing of a heap of thick, branchy, white fibres; the radical 
kavei are numerous, thick, erect, and either of ati ovate or 
latlorolate form, from a channelled footstalk; spikes round, 
deUve; seeds ovate, punctated, if viewed with a glass blackish, 
and^ not glossy*—It is thought to be a native of the south 
of Butopc. 

fii PlWagW Asiatica; Miatie Plantain^ Leaves ovate, 
acftpe angular; spike having the florets distinct* 
Tills resembfes the first species so much, that it might easily 
be taken for the same; the spike, however, is longer, the 
flnwers remote, the leaves usually somewhat toothed at the 
bate, and tbe scape angular* It flowers in July.—Native of 
Cbinu and Siberia. 

4* Platifltgo Maxima; Oreatevt Plantain* Leaves ovate, 
mmewjHtt foothletted, pubescent, nine-nerved; spikes cylin¬ 
drical, imbricate; scape round* The root tsfosiform, peren¬ 
nial, and tbe ihiekucss of a finger; producing annually several 
IcawwBb lone footstalks, which-are marked iu front with 
afuTTuw; li fiowcn in July and August*—Native of Siberia. 
U wilf' beur ibe'open air. 


6* Platitago Media; Hoary Plantain* Leaves ovate, 
pubescent, longer than the petiole ; ecape round ; spike cylin¬ 
drical; seeds solitary. This species has the leaves small, and 
less blunt than in the Common Great PJantain: they are 
hoary, commonly five nerved, lying close to the ground, oti 
very short, dilated, petioles; spikes shoot close; root peren- 
nrai, large when fully grown, petietratiiig deep, and having 
numerous lateral fibres, by which it supports itself in the 
most scorching seasons; it is also not destroyed by frcqueiit 
mowing, as most lawns aud grass plats testify*—Native of 
most parts of Europe, among grass, especially in cHlcareous 
and gravelly soils, flowering during the whole sumiucr. 

d* Planlago Virgiuica; Firginian P/aniain* Leaves lan- 
eeolate*f>vate, pubescent, somewhat toothlettcd; spikes having 
the flowers remote; scape round. In America it unfolds its 
corolla, and puts foMfi the stamina, which it scarcely ever 
does in Europe*—Aniiual, und a native of Virginia. 

7* Plaiitago Altisaima ; Tall PlantaiK* Leaves lanceolate, 
five-nerved, toothed, smooth; spike oblong, cylindrical; icape 
angular; root perennial; spike cyliudrical, scarcely an inch 
and half in length, smooth, short, compact, and close, in 
proportion to the size of the plant.—Native of Italy and 
Silesia* 

8. Plantago Lanceolata; Pibwert Plantain* Leaves lan^ 
ceolate; spike subovate, naked ; soape angular; root peren¬ 
nial, when old appearing as if bitten off at the end. Dr* 
Witliering remarks, that the leaves, wiucli come all from the 
root and are lanceolate, in maritime situations are toothed ail 
along the edges. A spike w ill sometimes contain oue hundred 
and thirty small flowers, crowded close together, with an 
ovate pointed scale or bracte at the base of eacli. The cap¬ 
sule contains two oblong slitning seeds, of an amber colour in 
each cell* The stalks continue to grow after (lie flowering 
is over, and sometimes shoot out to the length of two feet or 
more. When it grows in meadows, the leaves are erect, and 
drawn up; but iu a dry barren soil, they ate shorter, broader, 
and more spread on the ground, it grows spontaneously by 
ihe sides of roads iu dry pastures, wljere it is left untouched 
by cattle, to feed small birds with the copious produce of its 
seeds* It has been generally considered us a weed, occupying 
the room of grasses, and other useful herbs; but it has lately 
been introduced into culture, under tlie name of Itib-grassp 
as a good food for sheep, or to be made into hay for cattle in 
general. Haller attributes the richness of the milk fn the 
Alpine dairies lo this plant and Atch^mifia Vulgaris or 
Ladies" Mantle, Linneus says it is eaten by horses, s/ieep. 
and goafs, but refused by cows* Sheep will eat it eifher 
green or dried, provided it he well gotten; but it does not 
answer for pasturage, without a mixture of clover or grasses* 
The total absence of this plant in marshy lands is thought lo 
be a certain crilerinn of llieir wretched quality; for in pro¬ 
portion as such soils are improved, it will nourish and abound* 
Mr* Zappa of Milan, says, that tliis grass grows spontaneously; 
that it vegetates early, flow ers at the begiimiog of May, ripens 
in five weeks, and is cut with Poa TrioiatiA* He describes 
Ihe length of the leaves as about a foot, and the height of 
ihe stalk about a foht and half; th^t it multiplies itself much 
by the seed^ and a little by the roots, which it continues for 
some time lo reproduce; lI^a^ it is eaten heartily by every 
sort of cattle, and particularly by cows in grass, who like it 
most in May, when it has great influence on their milk; ilmt 
tlie hay ia eaten more voraciously by cows, and has great 
influence on their flesh* He adds, that it grows not nuly 
along tbe roads near dangliills, in damp and fat places, but 
also in the irrigated meadows of every district in Lombardy; 
though more near the borders than iu the centre of tJiem* 
4T 
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Ur Dr. Smith, and Mr. Curlisj do not este^eiii 

this plant as a pasture or meadow !iPTb+ Praclical 
however, hold it in some esteem. Mr. Young in forms us, 
tiiat lie long ago recommended this phuil for ia)/iiig land to 
grass, and sowed it on Ids own farm. At the same time he 
thinks ti extravagant to propose Dandelion and Sorrel, as 
pLmls proper for a cow-paslure, and eonjeclnres that those 
plants being found among good ones, have qualities attributed 
to them which thev do not possess. Dr. Anderson observes, 
that it is very well liked by horses and cattle, and yields a 
very good crop upon rich ground lending to dampness, if ii 
is at the same time soft and spongy; but tliat upon any soil 
wdiich has a leiidciicy io bind, or upon dry ground, it fur- 
nislics a very scanty crop. Nnrrowdeavcd Tlantain, a variety 
of this species, has been adopted in some parts of Yorkshire 
as a summer grass. As an article of pasturage fur cattle and 
sheep, it is there in high esteem: it is not however much 
liked by horses; and as an article of bay is held to be detri- 
nicnlal to the crop, retaining iu sap an unusual leiigtii of 
time, and when fully dry, falls into a snial! compass, or is 
broken into fragiuenls, and left belnnd in the lield, Oue 
advantage of this phmt is, that its seeds may easily be procured 
genuine. A small proportion of it may be eligible, as it has 
stood the lest of lljirty years' esltibbshed practice, and ^lpp^►ars 
to be esteemed even among observant Imsbandiucn. Mr. 
Marshall tried it in Norfolk, as a substitute for Clover, but 
gained no credit from the experiment l the fact is, horses djS' 
like it, and they are the principal consumers of the Clover 
crop in that county. It varies much in the size of the plants 
breadth of the leaves, Ac. The narrow leaves have only 
three ribs, The spike is sometimes surrounded by Isrgc 
leaves instead of the usual small bractes; it sometimes be¬ 
comes an abortive panicle; and IS also found with two or 
tliree heads. 

9, Plantago Capensis; Cape Plantain. Leaves dllplic; 
flowers of the spike diatincu—Native of tlie Cape of Good 
Hope, 

10, Plantago Lagopus; Routtd-hfadfd Piantain. Leaves 
lanceolate, somewhat toolhietred ; spike ovate, hirsute; scape 
round; border of iJje corolla even. It flowers in June and 
July,—This beautiful little plant, which is said to be a native 
of the south of France, Spain, Portugal, and Barbary, is very 
yariahJe iu sijee, and was foutid by Mr. Thomas Nuttall on 
the banks of the Missouri, 

11, Plantago Lagopodtoides, Leaves lanceolate, nerved, 
eiliale, toothletted; stem leafy; peduncles axillary; spikes 
ovate; bractes membranaceous; segments of tlie corolla ovate. 
Probably a mere variety.—Found on the sands near Toiiuer 
h) Spain. 

12, Plantago Lusitanica; Portugal Plantain. Leaves 
broad-lcinceolate, Ihreen^nervcd, somewhat toothed, and hairy; 
scape angular; spike oblong, hirsute. According to Desfon- 
tuines, the leaves are oval oblong, nerved, toothletted^ run* 
ning do^^n into a short petiole, toinentosc at the base, and 
attenuated both ways; scape striated, smooth, except at the 
top, where it is a httle villose, with hairs pressed close; 
spike ovate, cylindrical, covered with a soft down. It flow-^ 
era in July and August,—Native of Spain, and found near 
La Calle in Barbary.. 

13, Plantago Patagonica; Leaves 

lanceolate, linear, somewhat channelled, quite entire, woolly- 
baired; scape round, hirsute; spikes cylindrical; slaoilua 
not exceeding in length the tube of the corolla. This U very 
nearly allied to Ibe next species, but the leaves are narrower, 
more linear, and nerveless* Annual,—Nutive of Champion 
river in Patagonia. 


14. Plantago Albicans; IVooUif Plantain. Leaves^lance^ 
olate, oblique, villose ; spike oyliodricak erect; scxpejouiid^ 
bractes concave, pvate, membranaceuus at the e4g^' tb« 
length of the calix; segmenls of the corolb Qvold, 
rufescent; antberac thick, yellow: style stand mg on V 
form, pubescent. PereTiniat,— It flowers from .June to Sep* 
tember, and is a native of the south of Francej Spain^ mid 
Barbary. 

15. Plantago Argentea; Silvery Piuntain. Leaves narrow- 
lanceolate, quite entire, silky, hoary; scape not atriated; 
spike round ; flowers very much crowded; biactea .ovatet 
acute, membranaceous at the edge, shorter thau tbe flower; 
corolla pale rufescent, wilh the segments ovoid and Bmootb.i 
It is allied to the preceding species, but has a shorter spike, 
round, with tbe flowers very much crowded, not interrupted 
\vheii the fruit U Hpe,—Native of Barbary. 

10, Plautago Hlrsuia; Hahy Plantain^ Leaves linear,, 
ctliate; spike cylindrical; scapa hirsute.—Native of .the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

17, Plantago Alpina; Alpine Plantain. Leaves linear, 
flat; scape round, hirsute; spike oblong, erect; root peren^ 
idal, oblique, branched, creeping a little, often as if it were 
bitten oflp. According to Krocker, before the flowers open 
the spike hangs down; and after flowering, it becomes Long 
and cyltndricak The bractes ere as long again aa tlie calix ; 
the corollas are blackish; the capsules are smooth and dia- 
tinct.—Native of Switzerland, Austria, and Siberia. 

10. Plantago Bellardi, Le^ives liiieardanceolate, hairy, 
higher than tbe round hirsute scape; spike ovate, erect. 
This is a small annual plant, often an inch, somctioiea an 
incli and half iu height; bractes lunceolute, attcDUflled, tbe 
Ivnath of the calix; segments of the corolla lance^ate. 
DesfoDtaines remarks, that it diflers from tbe fourteenth 
species to wliich it. is allied in having tbe hair spreudtng, 
not pressed close, the spike shorter and denser, the bractes 
uwd shaped, and the segments of the corolla very smalL 
He adds, tliat the leaves are quite entire, and tliree or five 
nerved; the scape round, not striated, a little longer than 
the leaves; the bractes awl-shaped, the lower ones longer 
tlran the flow'er; and tlie calix villose.—Native of Spain and 
Italy. 

ly. Plantago Creitca; Cretan Plantain. Leaves linear; 
scape round, very short, woolly; spike roundish, nodding. 
This is an amiual plant, when enhivated having the leaves 
longer, and not so closely woolly, and upon the whole putting 
on a very diflerenl appearance from tbe wild plant,— Native 
of Crete. 

20. Planlago Barbala; P/tffi/flia, Leave# 

oblong-lanceolate, somewhat tootbed, bearded at the ba«e; 

spike globular, four-flowered*-^Nativc of Terra del Ftiego* 

21. Plantago Ciliata; Fringed.Plantain. Leaves hnaty^ 
narrow-lanceolate; scape about ihe same length with the 
leaves, hirsute; heads of flowers round, lea£ss; ootoUat 
ciliate. This puts up several very short stems front the sam^ 
jicad; bractes ovate, concave, pubescent, membranaceous 
at the edge, ciliate at the tip,. the length of the calix, which 
is villose, and has elliptic seguieiits; corolla of a pale rufona 
colour.—Native of tbe sandy desert near Cusft and Eihamah 
in Barbary. It is an annual plant. 

22. Pkniago Maritima; ^ Plantain. Leaves linear^ 
almost quite entire, channelled, woolly.at the base; spike lu^ 
cylindrical; scape round; root perennial, woody, * id vetsely 

conical at tbe crown; stalk .flve or six inches high. _ N«> 

plant varies more in size than lids; its leaves being some¬ 
times scarcely an inch, at other times more than a foot io 
length. The height of llie stalk is more constant, but tbo 
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number of flowers m the spike varies extrerady. It delights 
ia At muddy soU, and is found on the Idghcsl mountains as 
well as near the sea-shorep Dr, Withering notices two vari¬ 
eties, One narrcw uitb flliforui leaves, a much 

smaUer plant than the common sort, and dowering earlier: 
this was found in the Isle of Wight, going out of dower in 
the beginning of June- The oilter ^at leavcd^ with flat- 
ribbed leaves very sparingly tuothed; stalk about five inches 
high, and cylindrical; observed near I he Bristol Channel, 
and near Yarmoulh in Norfolk. The Sea Plantam may he 
readily distiDgidshed by its very fleshy and smooth leaves, 
chaanelted above, and concave below, wirti a tuft of xvool 
at their base, and the spike, however short, always cylladri- 
caL It is common on sea coasts, and in the satL-marsfics of 
Europe, Barbary, and North America, flowering rather late 
in suDimcrnp 

23. Planlago Subulata; Awideavtd Planlain. Leaves 
awt-fthaped, three-aided, striated, rugged; scape round,— 
Native of the soudi of Europe, especially on llie sandy 
shores of tbe Mediterranean, growing in thick tufts; also 
about Tlemsen in Barbary. 

24. Plantago Gracilis; Loaves 

lanceolate, toothietted, blujitish; scape round, not striated; 
spike close, very long*—Native of Barbary* 

25. Plantago Recurvata ; Jttcurved'itaved Plantain. 
Leaves true a r, channelled, recurved, naked; plant stemloss. 
Annual,—Native of the south of Europe, and the Levant. 

2ti-Plautago Macrorhiza; Thick-raoted PlaThtain. Leaves 
spatliulate, gash-toothed ; teeth ijnhricale, mucronate; scape 
round, hairy; root thick, twisted, somewhat woody; s]>ike ' 
very close, villose; bractes awl-sliapcd, a little longer than 
the flower, setaceous at the top; corolla rnfescenh with 
small ovate-acute segments-—Native of Sicily and Barbary; 
found in the plains of Ma^oule, and on the way-sides and 
rocky coasts of Tunis* 

27* Planlago Serraria; Leaves kn- 

eeofate, flve-nerved, toothserrate; scape round. This hand- . 
some species grows w'ith some varieties in moist shady places-; 
—Native of Silesia, Apulia, and Barbary* 

28. Plantago Coronopus; Buck's-horn Ptanlain^ Leaves 
linear, toothed; scape round; root annua); spike cylindri¬ 
cal, from an iticii or an inch and half to two inches in length; 
in sandy ground few-flowered, an<l so siiort as to be almost 
headless.—Native of most parts of Europe, Barbary, in 
sandy and gravelly soils, and on the sea-coast; flowering all 
tbe aummer- 

20. Plantago Locflingil ; Spanish Plantain, Leaves linear, 
somewhat toothed; scape round ; spike ovate; bractes keeled, 
,niembranaceous- This differs from the preceding, in beii?g 
smaller and earlier, m having an ovate spike, with tJie flow¬ 
ers more imbricate; the bractes smooth and boat-shaped, 
whereas in that they are awl-shaped, very narrow, and pubes¬ 
cent.—It is an annual plant; native of Spain, on hills and 
the borders of fields. 

30. Plantago Cornuti. Leaves pinnate; pinnas unequal 
and distant; scape round; styles very long; filamenra very 
short; root fusiform, a Anger in thickness, whitish; corolla 
whitish; tube the length of the caiix.—Its place of growth 

is unknown. 

81. 'Plantago Amptexicautls. Stem erect or simple; leaves 
lanceolate, somewhat fleshy, quite entire, embracing ; heatls 
subovate; peduncles in the heads of the a^ils of the leaves- 
It exactly leserobles the eighth species- Annual.—Native of 
Spain- 

32. Plantago Payllium; Clammy Plantain^ or FieaworL 
Stem branched, herbaceous; leaves somewhat toothed, re¬ 
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curved ; heads leafless ; root siejuler, annual, fusiform ; 
corollas sharply four-cleft, of a wliitish bay colour; peduncles 
axilhiry, villose, rigid.—Native of the south of Europe, Bar- 
hary, and llie Canaries- 

33. Planlago Squarrosa; Ilciha- 

ceous: stems branched, difl\ised, decunhbeul; leaves linear, 
quite entire ; heads sqnairose* From n wlnic annual root 
proceeds a weak stem, incurvated at the base, and from 
ihcnce, soon after its origin, oppositely branched, round, vif* 
lose, and half a fool high; sometimes U grows extremely 
hrancliy. It flowers in August and Seplemher*—Nalive of 

3L Plantago Iiidica; Indian Piantain. Stem branches!, 
licrbaccous; leaves quilc entire, reflex; heads leafy* it 
flowers in July and August* “ Native of Egypt and India. 

3i>. Plantago Putnila; Pn nf/ J'iantain, Stem brimehed, 
herbaceous; leaves quilo entire, fleshy; branches even; root 
small, growing more and inuic slender as tl dcscejids, and 
fibrillo^e at the edge, ll h an annual, tender, and weak 
plant, so niucli like the jnccedhig species* that al lirsi sight 
it might pass for a suuilL varicly of it. Pediujcles sniitarv, 

‘ Hlirorin, hirsute, teniiiu.il, and axillary, rather shorier than 
the leaves, si>readiug-- NaU^e place unknown- 

3G. Plantago Cyno[>s; Shrubby Plantain, Sk-m brnnelicd, 
suflVulieose ; leaves quite entire, tihtbrm, strict; heads somc- 
ulnn levify ; peduncles axillaiy, the length of the leaves, Jl 
flosiers from ^iay lo August,— Native of tlie soiilli of Euroj^e, 
Barbary, and Siberia, 

37- Plantago Afm; Jiat bar^ Piantain. Stem brancricrl, 
shrubby; leaves lanceolalc; heads leafless; spikes seveial, 
at the ends of the branches.—Native of Sicily and Barbary, 
in the kingdom of Tuuis, along liie coast of the islaiul ol^ 
Talarquc- 

38. Plantago Parviflora; if Leaves 

opposite, linear, ciliate; peduncles shorter timn the leaf; 
heads round; bractes pressed close, equalling the caiix ; root 
long, slender, twisted, descending, puUiug out here and 
there capillary fibres; stems herbaceous, several fiom one 
Tuft, slender, pubescent-—It is an annual plant, native of 
Barbary, in tbe great desert- 

3D. Plantago Data* Leaves ovate, cordate, very wide, 
subdentate, glabrous; spikes very long; flowers subi±nbii- 
cate, lower ones scattered; bractes ovate, acute, —Grows 
on the river sides In Canada, Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
western parts, 

40* Plantago Caroliuiaua. Plant glabrous on both sides; 
leaves lanceofate, very entire, long; flowers remoie; stem 
cylindrical-—Grows in sandy grassy woods, from Virginia to 
Carolina- 

41. Plantago Interrupla- Leaves ovate-lanceolate, very 
entire; spike long, slender, interrupted; flowers glabrous. 
—Grows in shady woods, from Virginia lo Carolina- 

42. Plantago Pauciflora- Leaver linear-fanceolale, very 
entire, slightly glabrous; senpe cylindrical* shorter than the 
leaves; spike with few flowers, interrupted; bractes ovate, 
acute* glabrous.—Grows on the sea-coast of New Eugland 
and New Jersey- 

43- Plantago Arisiata- Leaves sul>setaceous*linear; spike 
oblong-cylindrical; bractes stibulate-anstatc, longer than the 
floxver*—Grows in the natural meadows of Illiuois. 

plantago Aquatica, See Atisma Plantago* 

Plartlain, See Plantago. 

Piantain Tree.. See Mma* 

Plantahtf i'Vatcr, See Alisma, 

Plantain, Wild. See fhiicortia. 

Plantations* See Woods, * 
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Planting* —Ahli^ugh the method of plaotiDg the various 
sort* of tree» U fully aet down tinder their several articles, 
where each kind is meiitioaedj it may be of great use to give 
a brief geoeral view of that iroportaot subject. The Hrst 
tiling in planting trees is obviously to prepare the ground. 
Tills should be done according to the different sorts of trees 
intended to be piantedp and before they are taken out of the 
eiutli; for the less time they are out of the ground, the less 
danger there will be of their failure. In taking up the trees, 
carefully dig the earth away round iheir roots, so as to come 
at tiieir several parts to cut tliem olF; for if they be carelessly 
tom out of the ground, the roots will be broken and bruised, 
and the trees in consequence greatly injured. After they 
are taken up, the next thing is to prepare them for planting: 
in doing which there are two things to be principally regarded; 
the une is to prepare the roots, and the other to prune their 
liead^ in suclj a manner us may most promote the future growth 
of ihc trees. And first as it respects the roots; all the small 
tibrej are to be cut off as near as possible to the place from 
whiclt they are produced, except in those trees which are 
intended to be replanted the instuut they are taken up, other¬ 
wise the air u il) turn all the small roots and fibres black, 
uiid then, if they are suffered to be replanted with llie tree, 
they will giovi' mouldy and decay, and thereby greatly injure 
the i.ew fibres w'liich are produced, so that the trees often 
unseatrry for want of lliis precaution. After the fibres are 
cut otf, all the bruised or broken roots should be cut smooth, 
ol he mdse they are apt to rot, and distemper the trees; and 
all iricgular roots which cross each other and the dowm:igbt 
roots, csj>ecially in fruit trees, must be cut off; so that when 
the roots are regularly pruned, they may in some measure 
reseijiljie the fitigers ot a hand when spread open; then the 
larger root should be shortened in proportion to the age and 
sirciiglJi of the tree. The particular sorts of trees also are 
to be considered, for the Walnut, Mulberry, and some other 
Unitler-rooted kinds, should not be pruned so close as the 
more h-irdy sorts of fruit or forest trees, whicli in young fruit- 
trees, such as Pears, Apples, Plums, Peaches, &c. that are 
but one year old from budding or grafting, may be left about 
eight <ir nine inches long, but in older trees they must be 
left of a much greater leugib ; but Ibis is to be understood ol 
ibe larger roots only, for the small ones must be quite cut out, 
or pruned very short. Their extreme parts, which are generally 
very weak, commonly decay after moving, so that it is better 
entirely to displace them. The next thing is the pruning of 
their Ijeads, which must be differently performed in different 
trees, for the design of the trees must also be considered : if 
they be fruit-trees, and intended for walls or espaliers, it is 
the better way to plant them with the greatest part of their 
heads, which should remain on till the spring, just before the 
trees begin to shoot, when they must be cut down to five or six 
eyes, the process of which is fully described under the vari¬ 
ous kinds of fruit. But if the trees are designed for standards, 
you should prune off the small brandies close to the places 
where they arc produced; also, irregular branches which 
cross ea-:[i other, and by their motion when agitated by the 
wind n>b or bruise their bark, so as to produce great wounds. 
Besides, d makes a disagreeable appearattce* and adds to the 
closene?^^ of the head, which should always be avoided in 
fruit'trtp‘=, the branches of which should be preserved as far 
distant from each other as they are usually produced when 
m a regular way of growth, which in all sorts of trees is 
proportioned to "the size of their leaves and the magnitude of 
their fruit; for when their heads are very thick, which is 
often occasioi ed by the unskilful shortening of their bri^nebes, 
Ibe sun and ^lir cannot pass freely between the leaves; so 

o 


that the fruit must be small ami ill-tasted. But after ImfKif 
displaced these branches, cut off all such parts of bviftdiei 
as have been accidentally broken or wounded, or they will 
remain a disagreeable sight, and often ocrasion a diseuM it 
the tree. no means, however, ought the leading sboati 
to be cut off, according to the injudicious practice of liHiBy; 
for they are necessary to attract the sap from the root, aid 
thereby promote the growth of the tree. From eftperimeats 
made by cutting off the branches of several aorta of traei; 
and putting them into phials filled with water, the topa 
closely covered to prevent the evaporation of the water, it 
was found that those shoots, the leading buds of which were 
preserved, did attract the moisture in much greaterquantitiee 
than those shoots, the tops of which were cut off: and fW>m 
several experiments made by the Rev. Qr. Hales, we find 
that great quantities of nmisture are imbibed at wounds where 
branches are cut off; so that by thus shortening the branches, 
the wet, which generally falls in great plenty during the-winter 
season, is abimdaully imbibed, and, for want of leaves to pe^ 
spire it off, mixes whh the sap of trees, and thereby dis¬ 
tending the vessels, destroys their contracting force, which 
oftcD kills the tree, and generally weakens it so much that 
some years will elapse before it can be recovered. In older 
to satisfy himself fully on this point, Mr. Miller made the fol¬ 
lowing experiment. I made choice, says he, of two staadard 
Almond-trees, of equal strength and age, Tbeae f took ttp 
as carefully as possible, and, having prepared their roots as 
above directed, I pruned their heads in the following mauber. 
Of the first, I only cut off the small branches, amt such u 
were bruised or broken, but preserved all the strong ones 
entire; of the other, 1 shortened all the strong branches, and 
pruned off the weak and broken shoots, as is the common 
practice. These two trees 1 planted in the same soil and tbfc 
same situation; gave them both equal attendance, and managed 
them as nearly alike as possible; yet in the spring, when 
these trees began to shoot, the shoots from that, the braDchci 
of which were entirely preserved, came out earlier, continued 
to shoot stronger, and appeared more healthy than the other. 
He afterwards made several other experiments vrhlell suc^ 
ceeded in the same manner: from which it is reasonable* to 
conclude that the shortening the branches is a great injury to 
all newly planted trees, but especially to Cherries and Hone 
Gbesnuts, which are frequently killed by shortening tho large 
branches when removed.—Having thus prepared the trees 
for planting, the next thing is I he placing them in the ground ; 
if however the trees have been so Jong out of it that the roofi 
are become dry, it will be advisable to put them in water 
for eight or ten hours before they are planted, observing 10 
put them in such a manner that their heads may remain met, 
and their roots only immersed (herein, which wilt swell the 
dried vessels of the roots, and prepare them to imbibe noa- 
rishment from the earth. In fixing them, great regard sUonld 
he had to the nature of the soil, in which, if cold and 
the trees should be planted very shallow; as also if it be af 
hard rock or gravel, it will be much better to raise a Ifftl'or 
earth where each tree b to be planted, than to dig into Uir 
rock or gr«vel, as is too often practised, whereby the tfeer 
are planted as it were in a tub, there being but little room 
for their roots to extend; so (hat after two or three yeart' 
growth, when their roots have extended to the atdea of die 
hole, they are stopped by the rock or gravel, and canr get no 
further, which causes the tree to decline, and in « lew years 
die; besides, these holes detain the moisture so, .tbait the 
fibres of the plants are often rotted thereby. But when they 
are raised above the surfoce of the ground, tbeir roots wilt 
extend and find nourisbinent, though the earth upon* Hie rock' 
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or gravel be not three inches tbfck, as may be frequently 
ohiemd where trees are growing upon such soils* The next 
Ibiag It to place the tree in the hole lo such a ntanner, that 
the roots may be about the same depth in the ground, ss 
they were growing before they were taken up; then break 
the earth tine with a spade, and scatter il into the bole, so 
that it may fall in between every root^ that there may be 
JH> hollownest in the earth; but by no means screen or sifi 
the mould,. After having Ailed in the earth, gently tread it 
close with your feet, but do not make it too hard, which 
I very grrat fault, especially if the ground is strong and 
kclinable to bind. Having planted the trees^ provide a par¬ 
ed of stakes^ one of which should be driven down by the 
tide of each tree, and fastened lo it, to support it from being 
bhwQ down or displaced by the wind: then lay some mulch 
upon the surface of the ground about their roots, to prevent 
the earth from drying. This is to be understood of standard 
tRn^ which cast their leaves; for such as are planted against 
wills should have their branches fastened to the uall, to 
prevent the tree from being displficed by the wind; but 
there is no difference io their ntanagemeut, only to preserve 
tbeir heads entire, and to place their roots about Ave inches 
frva the wait, iaclining their heads thereto; and the spring 
following, just before they shoot, their lieuds should be cut 
down to Ave or sik buds, as is fulU directed under the seve- 
nl articles of the different kinds of fruit. As to the watering 
of lU newly-planted trees, it should be done with great 
JDodentioD, nothing being more injurious to them than over- 
watenDg, Examples enough of this kind may be seen all 
over England, where planiations having been over-watered, 
whereby the greatest part of the trees have failed, or at least 
those which have survived have made little progress, through 
the abundance of water given to them having rotted off their 
fibreias soon as they were produced. And how can any 
reaionable person imagine that a tree will thrive, when the 
ground in which it is planted is deluged continually with 
tfaterl From an ext>criment made by placing the roots of 
a Dwarf Pear tree in water, I he quantity of nioiiture imbibed 
decmied very much daily, because the sap-vessels of the 
roots, like.those of the cut-off boughs in the same experiment, 
were so saturated and clogged with moisture, by standing in 
water, that more of it could not be clrawu up. This experi- 
Jaent, it should be remarked, was tried upon a tree which 
was fuU of leaves, and thereby more capable to discharge 
abrger quantity of moisture than such trees as are enlirely 
destitute of leaves: so that it is impossible such trees can 
IjjWve, where the moisture is too great about iheir roots, 
The sea^ns for planting are various, according to the dif- 
ftient sorts of trees, or the soil io which they are planted ; 
w thm trees the leaves of which fall off in winter, the best j 
haifttsjo the middle or end of October, provided the soil be 
dry; but for a very wet soil, it is better to defer it until the 
taller end of February or the beginning of March, and for 
kinds of evergreens the beginning of April is by far 
tbough some sorts may be safely removed 
Bt Midsummer, provided they are not to be carried very far; 
*illL**^'^*^* cbooic a cloudy time, in that part of the year, 
itben (hey twill take fresh root m a few days. On the 
these trees arc removed in winter, during' 
Which time they are almost in a sute of rest, they do not 
to the spring advances and sets ihe sap in motion; 

Ibat many tunes they die, especially if the winter prove 
preparation of Ihe soil for planting, that 
a livht different sorts of trees, some requiring 

others a strong one: and all these particulars 
will find included under their proper heads. In 


this place it will be sufficient to observe generally, that though 
for the fruit-trees, a fresh soil from a pasture ground, such 
as is not remarkably light, dry, strong, or moist, but mi her 
a soft loamy earih, is to be preferred, provided it be exposed 
some time. If it be for wall trees, the borders should be 
Ailed with this earth to the width of six or eiglit feet, and 
abfjut (wo aud a half deep. The depth should not be greater, 
because in that case the roots are enticed downward, wliicb 
we have repeatedly remarked is very prejudicial to fruit-trees. 
The same also must be observed for standard trees, where 
fresh earth is brought to the places in w hich they are planted, 
not to make the holes too deep, but rather let them have the 
same quantity of earth in width; which is much to be pre* 
ferred* There are some persons who direct the placing the 
same side of the tree to the south, which before removing 
bad that position, as a material circumstance to be strictly 
regarded. The trials which Mr. Miller made, did not how¬ 
ever enable him to discover the least difference in the growth 
of those trees which were so placed, and others which were 
reversed; so that he concluded il uuutcessary to observe this 
particular direction. 71ic distance which trees should be 
planted at, must also be proportioned to their several kindu, 
and the several purposes for which they are intended, all of 
which is explained in other parts of this work; but fruit-trees 
planted either against walls, or for espaliers, should be 
allowed (he following disfaiices: for most sorts of vigorous- 
shooting Pear-trees, from thirty-six to forty feet; for Apricots, 
sixteen or eighteen feet; Apples, tweuty-Ave or thirty feet; 
Peaches and Nectarines, twelve feet; Cherries and Plums, 
twenty-five feet, according to the goodness of the soil or the 
height of the wall.—This article has hitherto treated chiefly 
OD fruibtrees and evergreens for gardens; but we shall oowr 
proceed to the planting of forest and other trees, which are 
in all large plantations of parks, and in extensive gardetiSj 
the Tuost numerous. The modern practice of transplanting 
these sorts of trees from bedge-rows and woods, of large sizes, 
and at a great expense, has loo generally prevailed in this 
kingdom, the generality of planters being in too great haste, 
and by a mistaken notion of saving time, begin by transplant¬ 
ing such large trees as they find on iheir own estates, or that 
they can procure in iheir neighbourhood, and please them¬ 
selves with llie hope of having fine plantations soon; but if, 
instead of removing these trees, they would begin by making 
a nursery, and raising their trees from seed*, they would save 
a great expense and mucli time, and they would have the 
constant pleasure of seeing their trees annually advance in 
their growth, instead of growing worse, as will always be the 
case where old trees are removed, though many flatter them¬ 
selves with the hopes of success, when they And their tree^ 
shoot out in the following season; and as these will oAen 
continue to grow for some years after^ they conti[me their 
expectations; till, after waiting many years, in which time they 
might have had seedling trees grown up to a Ane size, if they 
had been sown at the time that the large trees were planted, 
they find their trees anuually decaying, when they most 
expected tbeir increase; for, says Mr. Miller, of all the plan¬ 
tations which I have seen of these large trees of any sort, there 
is scarce one which has ever succeeded. In some of these 
plantations all the Elms which could be procured from tlie 
neighbouring hedge^rows have been removed, most of which 
having been suckers produced froin the old stumps, have 
scarcely any roots: these have at a great expense been planted 
and watered, and perhaps many of them have made consi¬ 
derable shoots tike whole length of the stem at every knot, 
and many of them have continued tenor twelve years alive 
without increasing half an inch in the girth of iqeir stems; 
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aud ail tNai lime have been growing hollow and decaying at 
hearty so that when a severe frost in winter or a very dry 
sinnmer has occurred, they have produced an almost total 
destruction of these trees. In other places great numbers of 
tall Oaks have been transplanted, which have appeared to 
tiiiive for the first few years; but in five or sis seasons after 
have begun to decay at tlie top, and died leisurely down to 
the ground, which is a most offensive sight to the ow'ner. 
Indeed the common raethod of Irausplanting these inVafuable 
trees is of itself sufficient to destroy them, if it were at al) 
possible for them to survive their removal* The luvlhod' 
alluded to is the practice of cutting off all their branches; 
for if the same tree were suffered to stand and have all its 
branches cut off* it would stint the growdi so much, that 
it would not recover for several years, jior indeed could it 
ever afterwards arrive to tlie of those which are suffered 
to retain their branches. The reason given/or this practice 
is, that if the branches were left upon the trees, they could 
not be supported, because the winds would blow them out 
of the ground : another, which is had philosophy, is, that as 
the roots have betMi greatly reduced by transplanling, so 
the beads of the trees should be reduced in the same pro¬ 
portion, As to the first, it must be allowed that trees which 
□re leraoved witli great heads, ure with great difficulty pre¬ 
served in their upright situation; for the wdnds will have 
such power against tlic branches as to overset (lie trees if 
they are not very strongly supported with ropes. Therefore 
this may be brought as an objection to the trausplaniing 
of large trees altogether, rather than in support of a practice 
which is so extremely prejudicial to them. As to the other 
pretext, it has no foundation; for if large amputations be 
made at tbc root, lliere ought not to be the same inflicted on 
the head, because it will imbibe the air at every orifice, to the 
great injury of tlie tree* Besides this, if wc pay any regard 
to the doctrine of the circulation of ihe juices in plants, we 
must allow that the heads of Ihe trees are equally iiscful to 
nourish the roots as llie roots are to the heads: so that if 
there be a waste of sap lolh at the top aud bottom of Ihe 
trees, it must weaken them in proportion. For whoever will 
be at the trouble to try the experiment on two trees of equal 
age aud health, and cut offrhe branches from flic one, Icav- 
itig tliem on the other at the time of transplanting, if the 
latter be well secured from blowing down, it will he found 
to succeed much better than tlie otlicr; or if the same tiling 
he practised on two trees left standing, the tree, t!;e branches 
pf which arc cutoff, will not make half llte progress of the 
olher, nor will the stem increase in its bulk half .so fast, 
Tlierefc»re where trees arc transplanted young, there will be 
no necessity for using this unnatural amputation, and the 
success of such planlutions will always afford pleasure to 
their owner* " I have seen/' said Mr* Miller, some pianta- 
lions of Oak-trccs, which were made fifty years ago, aud 
had thriven beyond expectation most part of Ihe time, but 
arc now aimually decaying, and seem as if tlicy would not 
couhnue iuiuiy years longer, wliile trees on the same soil and 
in ilie same iitualion, which Were left statiding, are in per¬ 
fect licallli aud vigour; and some of these trajisplanted trees 
which have been cut dov.ii, were found to be of little value, 
being shaken and decayed.” Wc have often heard persons 
remarking, that from the spirit of planting which has pre¬ 
vailed of late years, great advantage will accrue to the public 
bv the increase of timber; but wliocvei is skilled iu the 
growth of timber must knoxv, that little can be expected 
from most of our plantations, because few of our planters 
have set out right. No valuable limber svas ever yet pro¬ 
duced from trees transplanted after they attained to any cob- 


slderable size; nor U any ffmfter, ^ fAr ftfhUh IriV 
transptanltd youngs equal in goodness to thdt ksti 

grown from the seeds ttnretnowd> Bof iboVe- if con¬ 
sider the sorts of trees usually planted, it WiU be found' tliaC 
they are not intended to produce us'efiil tiniber; sO'thtit, upba 
the whole, it is much to be doubted whether the late thetbod 
of plantiog has not been rather prejudicial, than prodhethre 
of the increase of timber. Most' people are so much iu ’t 
hurry about planting, as not to take time to prepare- iHfcif 
ground for the reception of frees, but frequently make 
and stick them in amongst all sorts of robbisb whicb 
growing upon the land; and afterwards-there has bccftoo 
care taken to dig the ground, or root out the rioxidus pimti; 
but the trees have been left to struggle with these bad nei^h*^ 
hours, who have had lung previous possession of the grouitd, 
and established themselves so strongly in it as not to be easity 
overcome. Now, what can be expected from 5iich pldata- 
lions of deciduous trees? For it is allowed that Pines and 
Firs, if ohcc well-rooted in:the ground, will soon get tbe^ better 
of the w^ccds, and in lime destroy them. There are «omii 
careful individuals who begin better, and will be at aH th* 
trouble and expense of preparing the ground and pladtittg 
the trees, but take very little care of them afterwards'r so 
that in a year after they are planted, it is commoti to sad 
them overgrown with weeds, that always retard the gtowth 
of young trees, and sometimes entirely destroy them.. OA. 
this account, says Mr* Miller, 1 would advise every l^ersotl 
wlio proposes to plant, to prepare the gronnd Well befitrt- 
hand, by trenching or deep ploughing, and clearing it hdtA 
the roots of all bud weeds; which will lay a sure fomAd^Ott 
for futtire success and profit. No person shonfd unde^tAk^ 
more of this work than he can afterwards keep clenir, ftf 
all plantations of deciduous trees will require care atid 
lion during the first seven years* All small plantations thclret' 
fore should have the ground annually dug between the treeiff 
and between tliose that are large it should be plough^: 
this will enable the roots of Ihe trees to extend thenfaCT^, 
so that tliey will find a much greater quantity of notiiishmenf, 
for by loosening the ground, the moisture and air will morA 
easily penetrate to the roots, to the no small advantage 6f 
the trees: Init, besides this operation, it will be 
necessary to hoe the ground three or four times in tfac stm- 
mcr, either by hand or with the hoe-plough. This will life 
objected to by many, on account of the expense; bcrt if ttle 
first hoeing be performed early in the spring, befeto tift 
weeds have goJen strength, a great quantity of gfonild tbflij 
be goue over in a short lime; and if the season be (fry 
it IS performed, the w'ceds will presently die after they M 
cut: and if this be repeated before the weeds are cpibe up 
again to any si^c, it will be found the clieapest aiid ver^ 
best husbandry; for if the weeds be suffered td grow till 
they are large, it will be more expensive to root toem out 
, and make the grotind clean ; and they wilt liavc Mfcndy ntb- 
I bed the trees of great part of their ndurisbmeitt. It h soillti- 
1 times said to be necessary to let the w^eds gtow among 
I in summer, in order tu shade the roots ^nd keep the gtoufid 
I moist; but this has come from persons of no Skill, kuM 
I following is an exposure of this fallacy. If ih* bfe 

allowed to gro\ir^ they will certainly absorb all the niPisEfttto 
from the roots of the frees for their own nourishtneilt, sp that 
the trees will not profit by the kindly dews and gentle showeri 
of lahj which are so beneficial to youn^ plantafions* ThdaC 
1 will be entirely imbibed by the weeds; so that great rains 
ouly can descend to tlie roofs of the trees. Whoever hilft 
the least doubt on this head should fry the expcnuieiit by 
keeping ofae part cf the plantation clean, and Siiftcr tht 
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td fttK^ther, and Ihe ttnth irill b« st«u in the 

diffmot- growllt of the trees: in sliorl, though theweedins: 
add* clefitiitig is attended' with an the produce will 

adiply l^psy itf beside the pleasure lliat the sigltt of clean 
atad orderly ground affords. In Iho disposition of trees in 
parks, and of shrubs and trees in gardens, there are T017 few 
<tf tbosAe who CftU themselves Designers, who have hud much 
tegai^ fo this particular; for in most of the modem fdaii- 
tirtiott^'p it is not uncommon to see an Oak, an Elm, or some 
ofbei: lai^gimtdng tree, planted uherc a Rose-hiisli, a Hoticy- 
ftunkhe, or n Swcctbriar, mtghr i-.iih more pr:>priety occu[7 
the spare; so that in a few years, if these large trees were 
left growing, tke whole piantation must make a disc^grceable 
appearance* See Nitrser^t and fVood^^ 

Plants, Distam sf .—Very tiltfe being sattsfiKtoTiTy known, 
tilllate^r upon' this subject, whicli is of tlie utruo:-t practical 
importance to Farmers, Gardeners, Agriculturists, ;irKi cterv 
of botanical science i tl)e following able litile ireuiisc,, 
recftntlj translaled from Ihc German, of Ihc accurate ;;nd j 
iaidefttiguble Ifr/frfewow, is here inserted, Itiiotoniy<fr^tribes ‘ 
the dbease, but Hie cause, and lire best niLuns for restoring| 
diseased plants to health and vigour, ^nch directions have 1 
bcenr loofg wanted, and the Translator, from wiinse labour!^! 
we hate ewtracted it, has certainly rendered a puhiic l>eTiefit [ 
to his country. Plants,*' says Willdeuow, “ are, like all ■ 
Otbet OTgMined bodies, subject to a great many diseases. The j 
most cotkimoTi causes are, improper soils, preternatural babi-. 

lifte frosts at niglit-lime, loug-tontinued rain, grc'it! 
droogtd', violent ^orms, parasitic plants, insects, and wounds 
of rarjous kinds^ Disease in plants, is that prcteruatiiial 
Sttfte by which their functions, or at least some of ihem, suffer, | 
and fke purpose for which they are clestincd preveuti d. The ^ 
diseases of plants are of different kinds; they aiUick ciilur 
the whoie ^unt, and are iclien called general discf^ses; or 
they only affect single parts, when tliey get the uaure of local 
drseftscs* We sfyle those diseases Sporadic, \Uiirl)* otit of a 
great framberof ihe same species of phiuts, only attack t}nr ^ 
or two, as consumption; Epidemic, oji tiie contrary, ulien 
they attack a great titimber of plants, such as gaugreuej 
necmis, rubigo, and others* The diseases of phnits are 
either anch as attach them externallv, and are occasioned by 
variom causes, or (hey proceed from internal suiurc^, Tire 
foTtncf are, upon the whole, muth more easily heated ihaii tlie 
Itttef. The diseases, which proceed from intermit causes, 
tlriginatc in the increased or diminished irrilahillty of the 
librc^ and this may be also produced hy a vaiiely of causes* 
Tb« cure of plants U very simple: cither the injured part is 
cut off, or the soil, the situation, and the degree nf lemperalurc, 
altered. To these cNpedicnls only, the healing of all plants 
Is reslHcted. In vegetables, as well as in aniiuats, diseases 
oecur which arc incurable, as consumption, canker ^^lieu it Is 
concealed, lUutilatioD, defortnily, Ac. Most of them, how* 
60er, nwiy he remedied*— Valtius, or a wound, is llie ^L-]>:iralion 
of the solid parts by externai vrofence. It may hv yc^.asioned 
purfKWIy by cutting off branches, or accitb niai rit!d>iij» off; 
by friction of cattle; or by friction against anotfnr object, 
ffliett the wind agitates the stem ; by lire bite of animats; by 
the filtliug' off of Hie parasitic plants ; or evt-u by very large 
fcailstones. fiinU these cases, it i$ necessary to prevent (lie 
access of all to it, by some good firm remeni, or grafting wax* 
Btit if'the wound ha^ remaitred long tiucovvred, and exposed 
both to wind and rain, and h of a great size, Dren the ndVeted 
|>nrt must be cutoff down to the sound wood, to prevent 
gbeatcr mischief, aud the whole afterwards be covered with 
wot. The t&cans of preventing wounds arc obvious, Briiiiches 
must be cut off cautiously ; the access of calile must be ob- 
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strutted ; trees brought up, so as not to be fastened to stakes; 
or, if it cannot be avoided, (o place three or four posts or 
stakes round eiuh, and tie Ihem up very gently* In violent 
storms, it is indeed belter to let tliem loose, and leave them 
to themselves. Parasitic pkints must be eradicated. Against 
the bite of sinulWr aidinals, and hail, precautions cannot 
always be taken,— Fracltrya. Fracture is the separation of 
the stem and branches iiilo many pieces. This may arise 
from the violence of t!re wind, from too great an abundance 
of fruit, much snow-, or even from lightning. It U ternark- 
ahie, that lii;htning rims along every species of trees, almost 
always in a dift'erenl manner. The birch (BetuJa alba) is, in 
(his respect, different tVuiu all other trees, that the lighrning 
never runs along its stein, but only at tlie top beats off the 
boughs almost in a circukir direction, A fracture, if not 
complicated, aiid on brandies or young stems only, may be 
healed ivithout difficulty. But when accompanied with con- 
tusiun, nr liuppening in trunks of old or gummy trees, no way 
of recovery is known, In young In es and branches, even 
Eometimes iti old ones, when rnstautly discovered, fractures 
heal ciisilv, cspedidly in spring till (he end of June, provided 
every part be broa^lit into its natural position, finiily tied up, 
and [jroperly supporied* But if there is contusion, or if a 
thick stem or bough is affected, tire bough must be cut off, 
or the stem cut dow n, to get new sliuots from the stock or 
from the root. To prevent such an accident, trees with fra- 
uile houghs nuist be, as much as possible, sheltered from the 
wind, I'VLiil‘trees shoNld not, when pruned, have all tlreir 
gems iett; and cate should be taken in gardens, that the 
snow do not overload the bou;;hs. Against the fiasb of 
kghtn;:]g, no ineuns are of vmy service, except brijiging con- 
due tors, a j>laij which would be too expensive, and even 
iniinacticable,—Fissure is the sepaiation of the 
soliti parts into an oblong cleft, which ensues spontaneously. 
It proceeds from two causes; fulness of juice, or from frost. 
To bcai a split, nol^iiig cLc is leriuired (liau (o put good 
gmfiing wa\ on tire ground, that the rain or otiier coulents 
of the ainvrsplrerc may not destre^y t!ie srom. To firevent 
clefts, the bleeding or scarifying, as it is culled, of such trees, 
the bark of which is very hard, may be of service. A mode^ 
rate incision is made through tire baik longitudinally; and a 
plant that has too rich a soil, by which it becomes toosiiccu- 
lem, should he transplanted into u poorer soil. To defend 
them agamst frost, plants sirouhl he covered with straw. A 
cleft occasioiicil by frost, sometimes degenerates into a chil- 
hfain, from whicli afterwards, especially in Oaks, a blackish 
sharp li(pior esndes, which at lual produces cxulceralion.— 
Dv/otifitio not ha, is when lire leaves fall not at the proper 
period, but much earlier. It is occasioned by nren, insects, 
acrid fumes, dm^l, and constant, dry weather. In whatever 
way it may happen* all depends on tire nature of the plant 
affected with if, and on the season of the yt-ar in which it 
happens. If it be a fa^t-growing tree, aiifl the injn. v happens 
before August, the tree may, if lakcn good care \>i; Vasily get 
itaves again, only it will Imve smalh r foliage for the present 
season. But if the leaves fall affer that period, and cool 
weather enmes on earlier than usual, or if it happens at a 
much later season, ihe plant may be unwell for several years 
before a complete recovery takes place* If, on tire contrary* 
it happens late in autumn, just before the natural fall of the 
leaves, then it has no bad ciuiscruences; except the plants 
be natives of a warmer climate, and the branches, which have 
appeared already, be not yet liard enough, in which case they 
will lose those btanclres, and perhaps some of the older ones, 
by the invasion of cold. The defalmiion by men, which is 
performed sometimes in spring, particularly with Hie Mulberry- 
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Uee for bringing up ibe atlk^worEo, sliotild be avoided, or at 
least done ^vith moderation. Insects vtbicb are noxious to 
plants, should be accurately known, and tbetr way of propa* 
galioji understood, in order to obviate the bad effects wbicb 
they produce, and to check their too great increase. Change 
of place u the only means of prevetiUng the noxious iutluonce 
of acrid fumes^ of great [uanu^ctures and iron-works, and the 
like, as well as of dust. In long^coniinued drought, careful 
watering is advisable. The falling off of the leaves in autumn 
is quite consistent with nature, and of no bad consequence 
whatever; except, perhaps, wlien the leaves are dropping off 
loo soon, on account of early night-frosts, and these can affpct 
only delicate foreign plants of which care should be taken. 
— Ba^morrhaght is of two kinds, spontaneous, or occasioned 
by wounds. Tike Birch and Maple, when wounded, emit a 
great quantity of juice* wliich, when allowed to flow too 
copiously, may eud in the death of the plant. Spontaneous 
haemorrhagy arises from the great irritabiUly of ihe plant, 
aod the soil is generally tlie accidental cause. The soil is 
either what, in common language, is called too rough, that 
IS, it promotes too rapid a separation of tlic Juices, which, on 
occouut of their large quantity, cannot be received iulo the 
vessels, and I here hire must be discharged, and I ben they 
acquire in the air a corrosive property, by which the pans 
are destroyed; or the soil is too rich in gi^neral, rendering 
the plant full of juices, but unable to retain tJit moisture, 
which, tlieielbie, wiliiout corr.idiiig the posterior parts, they 
discharge, or deposit only externally their gummy constituents. 
Id most cases, spouianeous hiemorrbagy is jjicutabie. Spon¬ 
taneous liEeiuorrliagy, from superabundance of sap, is eilhtr 
guimnous, as in fruit trees, or of a watery Jiature, as in the 
Vine. This last species Itasbeen styled farhr^matio. The 
gunijuous haemorrbagy proves rarely mUl- but sJiould not 
allowed to make too much progress, and the wound sb-uld 
be healed up by wax. The w'atery hienioirrhagy in the Vine, 
has uo bad consequences whatever; for tins plant is the 
same in winter as all Jigueous plants. The radicles of it, 
which have been formed duriijg the cold season, imbibe a 
great deal of moisture from Ihe ground, which liu:> convey lo 
the stem. But as tlie weather is not soon enough favoinable 
for the shooting of it, and as the radicles imbibe more ^ap 
than Ihe tender s^tatkscan contain, the superfluo us ^ap exudes 
from the gems or buds. In warm ciimarcs, lUc Vine di»es Jiot 
lachrymate; for there the leaves can unfold Ihemselvesiiislantl v, 
and Ihe saj> of course is pvfiperly digested* This wateiy 
discharge of the Vine is not* ihcrelore, to he considered a^ a 
natural secretion, peculiar to the plant, but as the eftetn iff 
cold climates. Jt, however, does not hurt the plant.— 
or mildew, is a whiiish inuciUginous coaling of tlie leaver of 
plants, which ollen causes llmir decay* H is produced by 
small plants, or by insects. The first kind appears on the 
leaves ofTussilago Farfara, Humulus Lupulus^. Corylus Avtl 
iana, Lamiurn aibum^ purpureuM, and others. It is a small 
species of fungus, of great minuteness, which covers the 
leayesi Linneus calU il Mneor Fr^sipht. The second kind 
]s a whitish slime, which some species of Apliis deposit on 
the leaves. As soon as there is the least appearance of oii!- 
dew, all the leaves stained with it should be plucked off and 
burned. In scarce and delicate plants, the leaves ought to 
be washed. But where it is produced by aphides, a weyk 
decoction of the dry leaves of tobacco will be found most 
serviceable- But if all parts of a plant are attacked, and the 
pkptis hard and of long duration, then the parts must, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the plant, be taken off* If it is an 
annual plant, and of great delicacy, il will be best to wash it 
with a brush dipped iu the decoction of tobacco, and after¬ 


wards to expose it lo the open air.— MelUgo, or boney^n, 
is a sweet and dear juke whicbp during hot weatbcf, is fre^ 
queutly found upon ibc leaves, rendering I hem sticky, aiidp 
especially when there is a want of rain, causing them lo hll 
off. This sweet matter is likewise secreted by aphides, from 
peculiar glands at the anus. In tender plants, washing with 
vaier, or WJtb the above, decoction, is of great benefit; the 
fumes of tohacco, likewise, kill the insects*—oriuitp 
appears on tlie leaves aud steins of many plants. It cansuti 
of yellow or brown stains, which, when touched, give out i 
powder of the same colour which soils* Mtcmcopical 
examination has sbf^wn, that the rustdike matter U a until 
fungus, which is called ^cidlnm, and the seed of which Jbnn 
tills briiwnUh soiling powder. We find them frequently ia 
the led vesaud stems of Euphorbia Ctfparusiatf Berberis 
rhi Uhamiius coth^irtifus^ of some Gramina, of Wheat, 0a1^ 
i&c. Jl they are vm numerous, especially in the diffctvnt 
apecies of Giamiua aud Com, consumplJon of the whole plant 
js the consequent e. Lit tie can be done agaioat tbb affectiofl. 
lu grain, some hate recommended to moisten the «€<J, he£oTt 
soMu, ij3 suit oi hnkc water, or to sow grain from countries 
uliete tins dbcase does not prevail* Precautions are of bo 
use.—Lepra, is Irequently tikct with on the trunks, especially 
of young trees. If trunks are so entirely covered With algw, 
that the pores of the cutis are obstructed, we call the dis¬ 
temper upra* Old trees have their trunks full of aigm, urith- 
oui suffering any injury, provided the smaller branches be 
free ol them. But if young trees or shrubs grow id two 
slcrile < aoil, in loo thin a straium of fertile soil, in gravelly 
soil, ill improper situations, too moist or too dry, if (hey ale, 
agmuai their nature, too much exposed to wind, then tlwy 
;>ic)ieu, ibeir bark cannot perform, with proper vigour^ 
futicliuns peculiar to it, as the skin of the tree^ aod theygiow 
at last, even at rl»eir young boughs^ all over with fungi of tU 
kunls. Vi;Jorous adjaceui plants, which are perfectly soundf 
VI 111 have few or uo fungi on their stems. The lepra jnoreaaei 
sickjiess ill plants, and they die at last of a consumptkin, if 
jiol cleared of the fungi, if I heir cutis is not washed, and they 
are not trau^plauied to better situations aud more proper 
soils. — GuKa^t or galls, are produced by small ffyieg insects, 
the cyiiipsof Linneus* Qalls are rounds fleshy, varioutly 
shaped bodies, which appear on the stem, petioles, peduncles, 
dud the leaves. They are formed in the following maimer; 
The little insect pierces with its sting the sub^aDce of tbc 
pidJil, aud deposits its eggs in this small aperture* The few 
an'%e»cis thus injured get a different direefion, and twiit 
round Ibe egg. The irritalbn which the sting produces 
occasions, as always iu orguuiaed bodies, a greater flow of 
the sap lowards the wounded place; the sap is deposited id 
giealer qimulity than il ought lo be, aud a fleshy excrescence 
arises, fbe liKle larva which leaves the egg is nourished by 
the sap, grows up, changes into a pupa, and escapes at hut 
as a perfect iusecL, which propagates itself again IQ the same 
w;iy. U is singular, that each particular fly produccs B gaU 
of a peculiar form. TliU, perhaps, may depend ou thepeco- 
liar structure of the eggs of each species; for we find, tbtt 
the eggs of different insects, when viewed with the microsoope, 
assume peculiar shapes. On tlie Oak-tree, we find a variety 
of galls; likewise on the Saiix, Cistus, Glecboma, Veranict^ 
Hieracium, Salvia, aud other plants. The gall* of Salvia 
poitiijtrat which got its name from lliat circunutaDoe, are 
said to be ot a pleasant taste, and are considered as an excel- 
lent dish in the Oriental countries. To remedy Ihia afiwiioii, 
we can do noihiug, but cut off the galls a* soon as they ap¬ 
pear; yet this can be done only iu very delicate plaots, wliich 
we wish lo preserve. The disease, however^ mrely procecdi 
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focb a length as to hart the plant materially.— 

Mfmnia foUorum^ is a gall of a particular kind, which is 
lObulate and acute. It is found in PopuJus nigra and Tilia 
Emrepma^ and covers the whole surface of the leaf. It arises 
in the same way as ibe former, and by its great number 
nmetimes sickens the plant. Contortions, owe their origin 
Hkewiae to insects, which produce a swelling and contortion 
of the leaves; hence they become contorted, which is the 
characteristic feature of the disease. It occurs in Cerastium, 
VeroDicB, liOtus, Vaccmium.— Verruca, or wart, is a small 
pvatuberance, which occurs chiefly in fruits, for instance in 
ipples. Here insects are not the cause, hut accidental 
occumnces. Of the same kind are the moles. They arise 
from wounds of the cutis. Both diseases are not hurtful, 
tod, as yet, we know no means to prevent them.— 
Ugk09%m, is met with on trunks of trees. It seems to be pro¬ 
duced partly by insects, partly by changes of weather, it 
irises from a disturbance in iheaclive vessels of the inner 
bark, which by the application of stimuli several times con- 
folrc, without forming buds or boughs. They form, instead 
of Ibis, great knobs, which often, in a bad situation, espe¬ 
cially through moisture, exuJcerate. It not unfrequently 
grow* very large, without the least injury to the tree.— 
Sq^omatime9, or spongy swellings, are produced like galU. 

A small insect lays its eggs in the apet of a bud. Thus 
liyuTcd, the branch, which was 1o be formed from the bud, 
cuinot be properly unfolded, it remains quite sliort; all its 
leaves, therefore, expand I he mse Ives from one point, but they 
are of small size. The whole has somewhat the appearance 
of a rose. This may he often seen in willows. Such spongy 
swellings are of bad consequence when rn great numbers. 
The only way to extirpate them, is, to cut them olF before 
they are properly formed.—The Brdeguar occurs in roses 
only, and has the same origin as the former, with this dlflcr- 
c&ce, that the insect which gives rise to the bedeguar, depo* 
lits a number of eggs in one heap, in the middle of the bud, 
Fitnn this a fleshy mass of the size of a fist arises, which is 
covered all over wilh Imtr'Iike coloured elougations, but 
never has leaves.— Chlorosis, is that affection of plants, when 
their green colour entirely disappears, and all their parts 
gtuw whitish. It arises from dtmiDished stimulus, the plants 
cannot excrete their oxygen, which therefore is accumulated. 
There are three causes of the disease; want of light; insects; 
and bad soil. As soon as a plant is deprived of light, it 
cannot diaeogage the oxygen, hence it assumes a white colour, 
which however instantly goes off when the rays of the sun 
■te again admitted. This is the reason why plants, in dark 
rooms, between great masses of stone, in deep clefts of rocks, 
heiMaih the dark shade of shrubs and trees, grow pale, 
and of a whitish colour. Insects whicli bite off tiie radicles 
uf plants, or even nestle in them, and consume their food, 
delHlitate their vessels, render them insensible of the stimulus 
' at Last chlorotic. This occurs very frequently 

iBoecaJe corcaU^ Here no remedies are of any use. Impro- 
rod, ffom which plants do not get a suflicieut quantity 
proper food^ sometiines renders them ehlorotic. In such 
plants ma^ recover by change of soil.— Ictirus, differs 
only in its colour, and by its cause, which 
I? ^iL early in autumn. It is Indeed the natui-aJ 

fhe^” Ut can only hurt Ihe plant itself, when 

or in autumn before the due lime.—' 

y /^l**y* in plants from long-continued rain, or too 

Single parts In this case, are prelerna- 
tud coiiimonly putrify. Some of the bulbous ' 

■fcr instance, are often greatly svvelled i 

Frujl becomes watery, and tasteless. Seeds do 


no| get ripe, or the plant pushes out young shoots unseason* 
ably from the stem. Most of the succulent plants suffer from 
too copious a supply of wafer. Anasarca in plants is gene¬ 
rally incurable.— Phthiriasis, is that disease of plauts where 
the whole is covered with small insects, which suck out 
all its sap, suppress the fundion of transpiration, and of 
course binder the farther evolution of its parts. This disease 
is produced by tjiree different species of insects. By the 
Aphis, of which each plant has almost a peculiar species. 
By the Coccus, of w'hich there are various species. That 
which in our hot houses is mostly met with, the Coccus Ilea- 
peridtim, is the most dangerous; those which are commonly 
found on the roots of Sceleranthus, Polygonum, and others, 
are less noxious. The disease is, lastly, produced by the 
A earns teliarius, a small mite, which in hot'houses likewise 
spins a very delicate web ov4r the leaves of the plants, and 
liiiis destroys them. Against the Aphis, careful cleaning, or 
even brushing with suds, or a decoction of tobacco, or strong 
fumigation with tobacco, or sulphur in close rooms, may be 
of service. Tiie same means may also be employed against 
the second species, where it may likewise be very benefleiaJ 
to place the plant as soon as the temperature is mild in the 
open air, in a shady but airy place. This last destroys the 
canker, which in hot houses chiefly attacks the genera Sida, 
Hibiscus, Doliclios, and Pliaseolus.—rtfr/ninafio, or worms, 
is not* as in the animal kingdom, produced hy worms, but 
by the larva of insecis. The stem, leaves, and truits, are 
attacked by it* The stem of some trees is very ofieu eaten 
through, and must sometimes entirely decay on tills account. 
The. willow, Salix atba; horse-clicsnut, i^sculus Hippocas- 
tanum; and Typlia latifolia; may, in regard to the stem, serve 
as very common iostauces. The leaves are often inhabited 
by (he weil-kuowu JiiiDtng-worm, especially the leaves of 
cherry-trees. Fruits, as plums, apples, pears, hazel-nuts, 
and the grain of com, and the like, are inhabited by the 
larvae of insects, which sometimes destroy (hem. Except the 
destruction of the larva, no remedies will resist these ravag¬ 
ing enemies.—or the consumption of a plant, is fre¬ 
quently a consequence of the already fi>eiiliojied diseases, or 
those which we have still to explain* It may however also 
originate from sterile or improper soil, unfavourable climate, 
awkward transplanting, exhaustion of strength from too fre¬ 
quent flowering, insects, ulceration, &c. The whole plant 
gradually begins to decline, and dries up. As soon as this 
disease really appears, help is rarely possible. Teredo pino* 
rum, is a kind of tabes, which attacks principally the albur¬ 
num and inner barlt of Pines. The disease arises from long- 
continued dry weather, or violeut frost of long duration, 
especially after preceding mild or warm weather, and violent 
gales of wind. Its signs are, an unusual discolouring of the 
acerous leaves, which are more or less of a reddish yellow 
hue. A great number of small drops of resiu appear on the 
boughs, and, lastly, a putrid turpentine-like odour spreads 
in their neighbourhood; the bark comes off, and the albur¬ 
num presents a blackish-blue appearance. At (lie same time 
the well-known beetle appears, with several similar species 
of insects. The Teredo is an incurable disease, and in large 
forests nothing more can be done than to permit Ibe removal 
of tlie pointed leaves or the moss round ihe roots of the Pine 
trees, as the trees are thereby weakeiied, and so much sooner 
exposed to this misfortune.— DehiUias, s. deliquhim. Plants 
which suffer fn>m debility have all their parts, stem, leaves, 
flowers, d£C. hanging down quiie relaxed. Debility owes its 
origin to foul air, want of light, of leaves, or of moisture, 
too strong light, and other causes, which we must endea¬ 
vour to remove, in order effectually to remedy this evil.— 
4X 
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Suffotaih incremeutif ba sterile or weak jjrowlPt, tiie leaves 
become pale, and smaller* and al last Ihe whole plant fU-oayi^. 
It is difTerrat rrorn consumption in this, that ihe causes ot' it 
are only acciclenlal, and may be removed, so that the plants 
may still recover. Bad growth b occasioned by paiasitie 
plants* twinin^^ plants* untl too gtuliiions a soil. When those 
impediments to growth arc removed* (he plants will soon 
recover,— I^itlceratio^ is a corroded part ot' a plant, fri>m 
which proceeds an iclmrous filthy warer. ft takes place afttr 
wounds which are not properly taken care of* or tvhiclj have 
such an unfavourable situation* that rain or snow may stag¬ 
nate ill them. Farther, it is proiluced^ by insects* or sjnin- 
taneonsly by unknown causes. No ulcer heals of itself in 
plants ; it is more or less destructive* the slower w'e are in 
bringing assistance. All ulcerated parts ouglit to be taken 
off* and the sound parts coverecJ wiiha coating of grafting 
wax, or of Forsyllfs cement. An ulcer often ccirrodei wood, 
pith* or other parts of trees, frum ueglecl of the gardener; 
in this case, all tEnit is affected, iiuist* without luss of lime* 
be ent away, and* as just now mentioned* the access of Jiiois- 
ture mtist be prevented bv ihe aji)jlicatioii of some grafting 
wax or cement. From unknown causes, the bulbs of Hya¬ 
cinths and other fleshy roots exuict rale. We tmisl endeavour 
to effectuate their cure by pulling them in a dry place, taking 
off llie diseased part, and covering it with ceim'nt. How¬ 
ever, we rarely succceci, as the bulbs are mostly tleslroyed 
to the very eentre. The best remedy for plants is tJie graft¬ 
ing wax* if well prepared; but in many cases* e-pecially for 
large w^ouiuls* Forsyth's cement, for the receipt ofWtiich the 
king of England payed 1^>,OUO dollars* is by far j)referable 
to the former. It consbts of sixteen parts of cow dnug* 
eight parts of dry lime taken from an ok) building* as mucli 
charcoal, and <ine part of sand out of a river, which are to 
be mixed together into a thick salve, fn place of co\v-duiu% 
oxb blood* ami initead of lime, dry chalk, may he employed. 
Tiiis cemeui is lo be spread Ihinly on the aflVoled part, and 
to be rubbed with a powder, consisting of six pails of char¬ 
coal* and one part of the ashes of burnt bones or ciirbonale 
of lime* till liie surface of tlie cement is as smenlh as if 
polisJied. Forsyth did wonders witli this prepaiation* and 
cured with it all wounds of plants without any furdier trouble. 
It docs not keep w-ell, and therefore only us much of if must 
be prepared* as is wanted for (lie lime, or* if it is to be 
preserved, it must be sprinkled with urine. It iiifiould further 
only be applied iluriitg dry weather* by wliicli means it covers 
the wound willi a cortex. Rafu asserts, he hail experienced 
the same good effects from a mixture of potmded coal and 
polatoes* c»r soineolher soft subsuiice* and even prefers lliis 
to Foray tlfs mixture.— C/trdnflrttfi arbortim, or a ciiiieerous 
affection* occurs priuci]>ally in fruit-trees, when they lose 
too much gutn* and this undergoes an acid fermentation. 
This disease appears frequently in low-lying gardens after 
deluges, A great spongy excrescence rises, which even in 
the driest weather discharges an acrid ichor* which corrodes 
every thing. We distinguish two species, the open and (he 
latent canter. The (irst species is easily seen, and cured 
by simply extirpating ihc affected part. But the second 
species may have spread far in lengtli* and under the cortex, 
before it is discovered. We lunst then hasten lo save the 
tree, and, after removing the wounded part, apply Forsyth's 
cemeot to it. To obviate this disease* we must improve iJie 
statiQU of ibe plant* and endeavour to prevent too much 
formation of gum in fruit-trees*— Necrom^ or dry gangrene* 
» that disease which causes the leaves nr oilier parts to 
grow black and dry. It arises from late iiight-frosfa, severe 
cold in winter^ burning heat* suppuration of the sap in single 


branches, and by smaller plants. Late night-froata^ ytry 
frequently kill young sliools of plants, which 1 hereforegrow 
black* and shrink. No other preservative can be uacd 
against this than covering young plants as sociii w cold nighU 
may be dreaded. Some asserl* that they have derived great 
ddvuiilfigc from cundiictors of frost* which consist of a conn 
pactly twisted cord of straw* directed into a vessel with 
water* From severe winter cold, foreign trees suffer chiefly^ 
;]nd such of our native plants as are very delicate, Thw 
inner bark freezes* becomes and it is impossible«to 

save then]. Ail the wounded part must be clipjkcd* and the 
main trunk with ihe roots only be allowed to remain^ to 
produce new shoots, fnlense heat will produce the same 
bad eftecis in gardens, or even in forests* where forestera 
are pertuiited to remove fhe mosses and dry leaves froDi the 
root:^. Single branches sometimes, by (he too rapid growth 
of others, are deprived of their necessary food, and wilfadr 
away. This may happen without any injury to Ihe plant. 
Small fungi oco?ision this disease in the bulbs of the Saffron; 
it is a uuredo which destroys ihem. On the Gold Coast of 
Africa, a wind blow's called Harraattan, which kills the 
. plants* making their leaves dry and black.— 

Fhnils aftectctl with gangrene become soft and moist iu some 
single parts, wfiicli at last dissolve in a foul icbor. It chiefly 
at lacks fruits, flowers* leaves* and roots* rarely the stem. 

I Gangrene arises either from too moist or loo fat and luxu¬ 
rious ground, from infection and contusion. It scarcely 
a<bul(s of a cure* as it ititeslB only single parts; but if 
the causes wliich give rise to it are removed^ it may be 
prevenlcd*— Uitiiago, appears especially in the species of 
gramina and grain; rarely in oilier plants; somettmes in 
^cui'zcincra, Tragopogon, &c* It arises from a small fungui^^ 
which occupies the whole ear, wdircb therefore cannot evolve; 
Every part of it* on the-contrary, becomes a black 
mass. Moist seasons are most favourable for its evaLiiiioi>, 
and its formation is* under such circumstances, very rapid. 
That corn may not be affected with it, such grain ooly 
should be sown which h'ds not been kept in damp 
nor has been got from where the disease prevailed, tt is 
natuul to suppose that the infection would by such means 
be propagated. Neither should the grain be placed too 
deep in (he ground, especially where the soil is very fxt or 
moist. When, however, it is once begun, the plants di»^ 

, eased cannot be cured. In tender and scarce garden planiSp 
something may be done* by aiiipulating Ihe diseased pvt 
before its perfect formation. But* tn general, this expedient 
is not ailvisable.—happens especially tci 
and the name fios muiiiftiits is used, when single parts of m 
flower* particularly the corol* are not come to perfection* 
The causes of tliis mutilalion are unfavourable climate, xod 
improper soil, Flowers* notwithstaitding this nuililatioi^ 
often bear perfect seeds. The species of violet^ Viola 

and caninft, ofreri produce in our climate, if the wea¬ 
ther is not warm enoiiuh* flowers wanting the corols^ Cam¬ 
panula htjbr}fi& itas litre no enrols* but is said to have them 
jji France and Italy. In several of the campanulate flowers 
we see frequently the corol wanting; for instance^ in Cud* 
pauuU j>rr\itigona, pafoliatay media. Some other plub^ 
as Jpomcea* Tussilago* Lychnis* are liable to the same acci¬ 
dent. Ruellia clanfUstina is thus called, because it Jhaa 
sometimes flowers without the corols,-sometimes with tliem. 
Tlie scLEne is said to be the case in its native country. Bar- 
badoes. Hesperis matrcnalis^ during long-continued tnoist 
weather* from superabundance of food, ftequcatly bean 
blossoms, where the corol becomes a second calix. Tlia 
j Diantbus caryophyilus augments the scales of its caluc so 
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■Indi tbiit the floirer becomes somewhat like tlie car of 
wlwati and the corol never appears. Le^a coirspicuous is this 
dtsvafe* when « few stamens onFy are tto\ so properly formed 
wthe rtde reijuires,— Momtrosira*^ is tlie preternatural form 
of inigle parts or a whole plant. In the (lower and fruit the 
noasirosity is often such as to prevent iheir use entirety 
Tbe Item is sometimes wrilhed, bentt knotty, too much 
depressed, and in a lying posture. Cold climates in general 
omke ptaots rough, suiall, and crippled. On high uiounlaios 
tbe Ullest trees are at last reduced to a small size. A mon- 
■tfosity is sometimes observed to leaves, by their becoming 
deformed either larger or more iiumerons, lldeker, or frizzled. 
Every person has seen Trefoil with four leaves, or iJie f>Teter- 
nafaratly red coloured leaves of ihe Beech tree, and other 
varieties belonging to this class. Fruils likewise are vyriously 
deformed; they are either very large or very small, grown 
logether, distorted, crooked, and the like, ^riiese may, hovv- 
tror, produce good seeds. But fruils which are doubled, 
wbere^ when one is cut, a second one appears in its interior, 
ts sometimes happens in citron, and fruils which have i}r» 
■eeds, (as, for instance, tlie Bronietia Musa paradi 

Artocarpus incisot Berheris vul^ftrist) entirely hiiJ us 
iQlbe end for which they were intemled by nalurc. Mon¬ 
strous Bowers are of no value for the botanist, as iheir sexual 
oigans are wanting, and he is unable without these to ascer¬ 
tain the genus. They are only of some importance him, 
if they elucidate any points in physiology. 'I itev are pariicu- 
hrJy agreeable to garden amateurs^ who Ijave so vitiated a 
tiste, as to despise simple nature in all its beauty, and wilJi 
care often transplant these deformities ijito llieir giirdens, 

** The deformities in flo^vers are the following: — Flos tnuffi- 
pfira/tts, a double Bower; Flos a full Bower; Flos 

diffiormiSf a deformed flower; and lastly, Flos proH/tr, a 
proliferous flower,—Flos mnfttpiicitfvst a double Bower, is 
Ibe beginning of a full Bower. Flowers are styled double, 
when their petals exceed the usual Humbert but si a mens ami 
pistil ittlj remain to accomplish Impregnation, aud to produce 
ripe seeds. Tlie first beginning of a double Bf)wer Is liie 
corolla duplex, or Iripkx, when the enrol becofues double or 
treble, Monopetuious corola are often double; for iustance, 
Datum and Campanula; but polypelalous corols still more 
fraqueiilLy, As Jong as the pisiil remains per fee I in a flower, 
•nn it can bear seeds^ so long the Bower is called double. 
The cause of this deformity is the same us in the following. 
Very little care is taken to remedy this evil, as gardeners 
even Like to see full and double Bowers. But if botaiiisis 
wish to see double Bowers of lierhateoua plduts in theii 
Mara] slate, they ought by all means lo give lliem by degrees 
wane and worse soil.—Flos pknus, A full Bower ts llial 
where the petals have become so nttmerous as lo exclude 
both Btainena and style altogelher. Assucli Boners want the 
iMCessary organs for impregnation, they will never be able to 
produce seeds. TJic full ajid double flower both originate 
from too great richness of soil. A number of vessels become 
ttofled with nourishing saji, in such a manner, that the 
petili and stamens aphr and are chui^ged into more petals, 
flome flowers are so full that the calix bursts. Monopelalous 
flowers are rarely full; such as, Priimila, Hyacintlius, DaturUp 
Folyanllies* PulypeUtqus plants are oftcner full; as, Pyrus, 
Pniuus, Rosa, Fragaria, Ranunculus, Call ha. Anemone, Atfub 
kiia, Pupaveror Pseoiiia, and many others. Diautlius Cetrpo- 
aod Papaverac^Mf/et-um, have been brought forward 
u Air iofttatices to prove that full Bowers may protluce 
Meda^ But this proceeds from confounding a lull flower 
with a double one. The last may Lear seeds, but a full 
flower nerer. Flowers which have nectaries in form of a 


spur or a cup, usimLIy increase the spur or onp, and lose the 
petals ahi^gether, or they retain the Iasi in ilieir natural situu' 
tion. Or iJiey lose sometimes the spur nr cup, and enlarge 
only the petals. Of the first kind, Aquilegia vulgaris and 
Narcissus Pseudo-nurcis^ns^ may serve as instances. In the 
Aqutlegia the petals are dislodged, and the spur only increased 
in niimher In lids case, Him, many sj>urs are inclosed jii 
one another like so many cornets. In Narcissus the petals 
remain natural, hut the i^eclarium is inuliiplied. The same 
plants likewise present instances of the second kind; iji Aqui^ 
legia, I he spurs are in this case entirely waniiug, and Ihc 
petals increase in number ; in the siuite wny Narcissus may 
sometimes want the neciariiun, and the pe'als become full. 
The Violet anil llie Larkspur become full Iji thesiunc manner. 
Flowers wliicli have one or a few slaniena only, are seldom 
full. When Hu y are liill, ami tlii^ is exceedingly rare, it is 
ujily in sticb plants as liave a monopelalous coroL As an 
instance of tins kinil, I thall mention Jasmiiium Sambac- 
Some of the mitmul furnillcs never yet pir<>duced any d<»uble 
or full flowers. Such are, Palma;* Calmaria;, Gram Lira, 
Apelal, 3 c, (Bouers witlu^ut petals,) Amenlacea;, Coni ferae, 
rripelaloidaj* Oichideac, SciUminecr* Okiacese, Inundatec, 
Bieornes, T’ricocia?, Slelfata;, Lmhellata:, Asperifolia?, Verli- 
ciMatEc. Some of the la^t, lu^wevr'r, aflord an exci'ptiou. In 
tliohc flowers which are styled IVrsonalse, it lias been only 
observed in the species Auiirrhinum. Tiie papihonucete^ 
iiave been found j'ulJ In a few- instances only ; as in Ooronill^i, 
Anrhyllis, Cliioria, Spartinm. Full Bowery, as we have just 
now mentioned, occur niosl frequeiilly in polypetalous corols, 
hut the monopelalous arc snmelimes seen lull, ihougli ibis 
w'as formerly denied; as instances are, Coltliicum, Cr<»cus, 
llyaciutlitis, Potvcinlhes, Coiivaflaria, and Polygonatom. The 
fjolypetiilous corol becomes ftill by its petals, the mono- 
peudous by its Uciniae. Full (lowers are somcwliat of tht 
appearaiite of compound Bowers, and consequently may be 
mistaken by the student for such; but ihey arc easily distin¬ 
guished by the fullotving m:irks:—1. In the centre of a full 
Bower remnnnts of the style are still lo he seeji. 2. Each 
pciaj is not iurriislierl willi stamens or a style* 3. After they 
have blossomed, nothing remains, and Jio fruit whatever can 
he traced. 4. Lastly, no coinumii recc[)lacle is to be found. 
Conipoimrl flowers become full in a peculiar manner* Plores 
semijlosvuioiif when Hiey grow mature, have a very long ger- 
men* and a pappus which is as long again as the gonncD, 
The liugnilonn corol* style, and stumens^ are natural, but the 
sligina is divided, and of the same length with the corn). 
Such dcforuiiftcs occur in Scorzonera, Lapsana, and iVago- 
pogon. By these cliaraclers* and hy tlieir never hearing ripe 
seeds, tliey may be distinguished from natural semifloscular 
Bowers.‘--*/7oJY^ Itadiaie Bowers grow full in a two¬ 

fold manner^ either by the di>k or centre, or by the rays. If 
Llie di^k is full, it su[)pi'essrs the radii altogetlier, and the 
tubular coroh grow longer, so us to gid ahiiost a club-shaped 
fortn* Mild ilk this case the stamens are eutirely lost;' fot 
example, Matricaria, B dlis, Tagetes, &c. Jn the same man¬ 
ner, likewise, cont)TOUiid flowers become full, wliicli naturally 
consist of tubular florets; for itisancc, Carduus, From natural 
flowers of the same external appearance, full flowers may be 
easily distinguished by the longer corol, and by the want of 
seeds. If the radius is full, then no disk can be seen, and 
such a flower gets much of the appearance of the flos semi^ 
Bosculosns, from which, however^ it may be distinguisljed at 
once, by there being not the least appearance of stamens* 
From the simple full flower the full compound flower diflers 
in this point, that there is a style attached to each petal* The 
radius of a simple radiate flower remains the same in a full 
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radiate flower. If the radius be beset with prolific female 
flowers, tbeii the fuU flower, consisting of mere lingutform 
flowers^ is provided with prolific stales, and may without 
diflicultVf if there be any natural plantain its neighbourhood, 
come to bear ripe seeds* If the radius, on the contrary, con¬ 
sists of barren femaU flowers, we commonly find them to be 
the same in lire full flower. —Flos difformis^ the difforroed 
flower, is not a full, but a barren flower, which in its appear¬ 
ance Is unlike the nalural plant. It occurs most commonly 
in monopetalous flowers* Some of the labiate and ringent 
plants especially, belong to this kind; for instance, Ajuga, 
Mimulus, and Antirrhinum, They grow sometimes longer 
than usual, assume the form of egg-shaped enrols, which are 
narrower at the top, and divided into four lobes: several 
long spurs are protruded from their base, which in these 
flowers are distinguished by the particular name of Pelorta, 
The Aiilirrhinum Linuria very often affords this variety. > 
Another species of diflbrmed flower is the Snowball, Vibur¬ 
num Opuhzs, This shrub has, in its natural state, small cam- 
panuiale flowers, whicl» on their margin are surrounded by 
large, unfertile, and rotate flowers. In gardens and in rich 
soil, all the flowers grow into large rotate corofs, which are 
three times the size of the natural corols. All the slamena 
and styles vanish of course. Another kind of difformed 
flower has been observed, Ihongli e^itremely rare* In one of 
the Dmbellatac, just beneath the umbellu, a compound flower 
was found, resembling ibat of Beilis ptrmniB, A flower like 
tJris was fouud by Gesner on a Ranunculus* It U singular to 
find on the stem of a flowering Ranunculus and of an Umbclla, 
the flower of the Beilis. Once it was thought, that the stems 
of both were grown together, and that ibe stem of the Beilis 
had grown and unfolded itself in the first like a grafted sprig. 
But late observations have shewn, lhat this flower is not the 
perfect flower of the Beilis ptrenms, but merely a congeries 
of many flowers of the Ranunculus or Umbdia, imperfectly 
unfolded, wliich have retained iheir small sIkc and yellow 
colour, and are inclosed in a number of whitish petals. 
Perhaps the bile of insects produces ihis deformity.—Flos 
prolifer^ A proliferous flower is one flower cojtlained within 
another. This mostly occurs in full flowers* They are of a 
double kind; first, in simple and in compound flowers, lu 
simple flowers, a stem rises from the pistil, wltich buds and 
flowers* This stem is scarcely ever coveted with leaves, and 
seldom more than one flower grows from another. Instances 
of this kind arc, the Piuclove, the Ranunculus, Anemone, 
Hoses, the Geum rivale^ and Cardamine pra/ensu. The 
deformity, however, is of a different kind in compound flowers: 
for in them a number of stems rise from the receptacle, 
which all bear flowers. Instances of this deformity are, Sca- 
biosa, Beilis, Calendula, and Hieracium. In the Umbellatse, 
fometbing vimlJar has likewise been observed, to wit, one 
umbel growing out of the other, or, what 1 once myself saw 
in Heraclcum Sph&ndylium, the tall stem bad on its extreme 
points green leaves and small umbels. Proliferous flowers 
arc a great curiosity, but they never have perfect seeds* I 
saw it only once in a lemon, on the apex of which u stem 
rose with another lemon. 1 doubt indeed if there be any 
proliferous fruits, tlie lemon excepted* In such fruits, how¬ 
ever, when the common receptacle grows larger, an appearance 
like tlmt of proliferous fruits is often met with. \ have 
repeatedly observed, in the Pinus a proliferous stro- 

brlus* i have even seen a strobilus which produced a sprig, 
on which other strobili were formed. In the same inatiner 
proliferous spikes are formed in rich soil, in $eca|e cerWe, 
Phleum praienBtf Alopecurus praUnsU, and the tike. 

A very remarkable monstrosity in the germen is, the Cia- 
6 


vue in grain* The seed becomes swelled three 
usual size and tbickness, but baa no corcle. Hie difpf 
arisea in the species of corn and gramina from an nokiNw* 
cause, by a stagnation of the adducent and air veucK Ibem 
are tvi^o distinct species of it: 1. The simple etmiSf yMA 
is of a pale violet colour, in its interior is whitish and aieih, 
without any smelt or taste, and may be ground along witfam 
sound grain, without any bad effects on the last* % The 
malignant clavua, which is dark violet, blue, or bJackiah, mter< 
nally has a btuejsh-gray colour, a foetid imeElp and a sbrp 
pungent taste. Its meal is teuacious, imbibes warm 
slowly, and has no slimy appearance when kneaded, Tlie 
bread hat a violet blue colour. When eaten, cramps, and 
especially the raphauia of Cullen, are produced bj^ it— 
SUriiitas, We call plants sterile or barren, when pro^ 
duce neither flowers nor fruits* All full, deformed, and 
proliferous flowers, therefore, are sterikp because the staMttt 
' and pistil suffer in them. But some plants are sterile only as 
far as they do not produce blossoms. The cause of tbi* ntj 
be climate, too much sap, improper soils, and ill treatneat; 
Plants, which are transplanted from a warmer climate Into • 
colder, bloom very rarely. Au artificial degree of heal, iHn 
their natural, is therefore frequently tried, but not alatyi 
witli good effect* The plants from the Cape of Good Hope 
require more warmlb in wiuter thau iu summer, arid, tf tb^ 
have this, are sure to blossom. Fruit-trees, when they have 
too much sap, and their outer bark is loo thick, have only t 
thin vascular ring annually formed; the sap therefore mmi 
ascend towards the lop and the boughs, and fruit-trees of 
that kind grow often without ever having blossoms* 'Giiv 
deners try to remedy this, by lopping some boughs, dottrag 
off part of the root, and by removing the plant to a sterile 
soil: but they are, notwithstanding all these precantioai, 
often disappointed. The best and easiest method is to bbed 
or scarify such trees, as it has been called, or to senfoh 
superficially, and in a winding direction, their stem and prin¬ 
cipal branches* The vascular rings are thed at fteedoot to 
expand, and the tree will bloom and hear fruils witboat 
delay, as the circulation of the sap does not now go on witfa 
equal rapidity as before. Improper soil promotes sterilitj. 
If succulent plants, for instance. Cactus, or Mesembiyaa* 
themum, be placed in rich garden earth, they may grow in It, 
but scarcely ever, at least very rarely, bear blossoms* Aw 
they, however, placed in a ground mixed of loam and sand, 
then they will easily shew their blossoms, if they are rightly 
treated* III treatment indeed suppresses m many a plant the 
approaching flower. Amaryllis /orjnositsima, if kept eon* 
stantly in pots filled with garden earth, produceoi mny 
leaves, but no flowers* But, if its bulb be taken out ind 
preserved in a dry place, out of ground, during the winter,a 
flower will appear every year* Many other bulbous plii^ 
which grow in sandy plains in warm climates, do the same* 
Many examples might here be adduced, which for tfaesakt 
of space I am forced to omit.— Abortug, When floweriflg 
plants, which are provided with perfect female omiu m 
generation, do not bear fruit* This originates fromawut 
of male organs of generation, their bad structure, vrantoftbe 
impregnating insects, the heat of moisture and soil, sting of 
insects, and violent storms, various disorders, too great igei^ 
and too much sap; or, lastly, when the flower appears at an 
unfavourable season* Every botanic garden can shew Ul 
nutuberJess instances of abortion* 'How often do we lose 
exotic plants, hearing no seeds, because the male oigam aie 
either wanting, or iu an imperfect state! How oft^ might 
insects, could we obtain proper species, do this office f la 
this case, a great deal may be done by the gardener* If there 
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is not sutBcient warmth» which h required^ to ripen many 
Ibrejgii ftoits^ they must necessarily drop oAMii its immature 
Slate, Drought and sterile soil not unfrequenlly deprive 
oftbe fruit which we expected. Careful watering may assist 
ui here greatly. The larvae of various insects, and often these 
themselvcA, when perfect, rot and destroy the fruit. Winds, 
old age, and accidents, oEen disappoint our liopcs of gather¬ 
ing fruit. Here no remedies are of avail, except avoiding the 
occaaional causes. From too great a quantity of sap, many 
a fruit-tree throws off its fruits. This happens from the same 
cause that plants do not hlossom for superabundance of sap; 
sod the means above recommended in that case nmy serve us 
here as well. Most bulbous plants, when llie snp accuiuu- 
lites, drop their immature fruit: they should therefore be 
planted in dry ground. Some bulbous phmts indecri only then 
ripen their seeds, if their unripe fruit be cut off with the stem, 
aud kept thus lying for some lime^ If a plant whicli reijuires 
particularly fresh air aud insects, blossotu in the niiihlle of 
winter, or, to apeak more generally, in a cold season, ft nil will 
«ldom be produced. In iliia case, iiotlutig tan he done, 
rUaJeis, indeed, by some artificial mode of trcatmeiit, llie 
plaal be made to blossom again iu sprijig and suininer."—See 
Blights. 

Plat&nui ; a genus of the class Moncechi, order Polyan- 
dria.—G bkeihc Character. Maie /'YiJMvrj: compound, 
fociniRg a globular anient, Caliv: a very few small 
Cotifitai scarcely apparent Sinmitia: filamenta oblong, 
thicker at top, coloured ; anlherse four-coruered, srowiii!i 
round Ihe fiiamentum at the lower part, Fcfmk Fioiver^: 
forouiig a globe, numerous, on the ?ame tree. Calh : sealer 
many, very sinalL CoroUa: petals many, concave, oblong, 
club-shaped- Pistil; germ in a many, awl-shaped, ending 
in awl-shaped styles, with a recurved stigma. Perirayp: 
none; fruits many, collected lain a globe. Seed: ronndisfi, 
placed on a bristle-shaped peduncle, and terminated by the 
awhshaped style; with a capillary pappus adhering to the 
base of the ae^, Obserm, The parts of the flowers require 
a more aUentive examination by such as have a sharp sigiit, 
EssEjtTiAL Character. Male. Ca/ijr* ament glohuhir, 
Cor<ylia: scarcely apparent ; antheree growing rouiicl llie hla- 
meiituni- Female. ameiit globular. Corolla: many- 

pctalled; stigma recurved. Seeds: rotindtsh, inucroaiatc 
with the style, pap|>ose at the base.-The species are, 

If Platanus Oifentalia; Oriental Plane Tree. Leaves 
Bubpalmate; nerves smooth is ii Linderiteath. Tins h a native 
pf Asia, where it beconies very large. The stem is lull, 
frect, aud covered with a smootli bark, which annuHlIy falls 
off; it sends out many side-branches, which are generally a 
little crooked at ilicir joints. The flowers come out iq)OJi 
hug peduncles hanging downwards, each sustaining five or 
SIX rouad balls of dowers; the upper, which are the largesl, 
m MorelViati four iacfies in circumference; theysil very 
tbse to the peduncle, Tlie flowers are so sthuJI as to be 
^cely didiDginshed without glasses; they come onto little 
Mm the leaves, which appear at the beginning of June: 
wd in wann sutumers the seeds will ripen late in autumn, 
atid if left upon the trees will reniain till spiing, when the 
hath fdll pieces, and the bristly down wliich surrounds 
ifa transport them to a great distance wiib 

e mnri. There arc several varieties; two of whii h are, tfie 
^pWeaved Plane, and the Spauisli PlaneJrve, 'Phe 

ae-trec bas always been much esteemed in the eastern 
■ I grows iialumlly, for its beauty an<l grate- 
« shade, Pausi^iiius telb U3 oV a Plane tree of extranr- 
beauty in Arcadia, supposed to be plants'd 


must have been about thirteen bund red years. Tliat this 
tree was large and handsome, we can easily believe; but 
the age is incredible, especially allowing the tree to be sound 
when seen by Pausanias. Pliny mem ion a one in Lycia that 
had tnoLddered away into an immense cave, eighty feel in 
circumference. Licinius Muclanus, governor of that pro¬ 
vince, with eighteen otliers, dined coiimiodiously on the 
Irenches of pu rum ice placed round the body of it: Caligula 
also had a tree of lliis sort, at his villa near Veliira!. The 
hollow of the trunk held Jifteeu persons at dinner, with a 
pro]ier suite of attendants. Ivvclyn, Miller, and Gilpin, 
have related at length from .^liau, the adoration that was 
paid by Xerxes to a tree of I his sort in Phrygia. Ami 
wherever aiiv sumptuous buildings were ereclcti in that 
country^ the porticoes wljich opened to the air generally 
terminated in groves or lines of these trees. It was no less 
esteemefl in Italy, after it was iiitsoiiucetl there; and Pliny 
infiirms us thai ii was firs! brouglp over the lojjian sea into 
the island of Dioiiiedes, lor a monument to liiat hero: thctice 
it passed into Sicily, and theji into Iluly. It was planted 
tifur their lioiises, ainl in rows for walks, and even irrigated 
witli wine. The same ancienr author asserts, I ha I there is 
no tree wliatsoever which so well cJt;?fernls ui from the heat 
of the snii in sunjiiier, or That admits it more kindly in win¬ 
ter; ihc branches being [>ri»dLiccd at a distazice j^imporlioned 
to the largeness of the leaves, (whicli rmleed holds good in 
every soil of tree yd known;) so tliai when the leaves ure 
fallen in winter, the bra i] dies easily ad mil tlie ravs of 
the sun, Virgil calls ttiis tree sterilis^ not because it bears 
no seed, !uil iio eatable fruit. Lady Craven men!ions some 
Plane-trees wliich sLc saw in the Ihukish doniiiiioti^, of h 
size 50 gigantic, llml llie largest tiees we liave in England 
would Lave nppearoci like besom-slicks in comparison. It 
is generally supposed that this tree was inUoduced into 
England by the great Lord ClnnicclJor Bacon, wdio planted 
a good many of Ihem at Vcrulaiii, where they w'ere flounsliing 
in 1700, but were destroyed a few years back. The Turks 
used to build most of iheir ships willi this timber, which is 
hard, close, lakes a fine polisii, and is vuiuabic for a variety 
of useful purposes. In Great liritain it is merely cousidercii 
as an onianienlal Irec, and is oven less coiuniori than llie 
next species in our phnilalEons. NotwitiistaiHliiig its back- 
wardnciss in coming out in the spring, and the sudden decay 
of its leaves in auliiiiiii, yet for its liiiiidsoine appearance, 
and the great size to which it will grow, it deserves a jilace 
ill all huge plantations, especiidly near mansions, or on u 
moist soil, ami near streams of water, iis which situations 
il will arrive at a protligious magnitude. This species is 
propagated ciliier from seeds or by liiyers, llie latter of 
which is geueridly j^ractised tti Ensrlaiid ; though the plants 
thus raised seldom make sucii straight trees as lliose which 
are produced from seeds, 11 has iujwever been generally 
tliouglit, lhat the seeds of this tree were not productive, 
merely hecaose they have not been soivn at a proper season, 
nor mairaged rightiy. Mr- Miller saw thousands of ihe 
young plants spring up from the seeds of a large tree, whto/t 
were scattered upon the ground in a itioisl place; and found 
that if the seeds are sown soon after they are rijte, in a moLi 
shady situation, tlicy will rise extremely well; and the pluiit.-i 
thus obtained will make a considerable progress after thu 
second year, Ireiug ninth Imrdicr, and less liable to lose 
!licit tops in winter, tluin those which ate propagated by 
layers. And as the seeds often ripen in Enghmcl, they m:iv 
be propagated in as great wbuudanee ui any other forcat 
tree. See the next species. 

2. Platamis Occitlentalis; M^esfern or American Plane 
4 Y 
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7rrr. Leaver lobcj, angular; netves tomenlo^e underneatl); 
stems ^traiglit, and of rqual girth in most parts of the Ictiglh. 
The hark is smooth, and falls oft* aiinualiy like that of the 
first apeeies. The branches extend wide on every side. 
The young ones have a brownish, the old ones a gray bark. 
TIte footstalks of the leaves arc three inches long. The 
colour of the leaves is a Uglvt green on their upper side, and 
pale on their under. The flowers grow in round balls like 
the former species, hut are smaller^ the leaves and flowers 
of both appear at the same time; and tl^e seeds ripen in 
antuinn. Kalni calls it the Virginian Maple, ajid says that 
it grows in plenty on the sliores of the Delaware. The 
Anglo-AmericaJis call it Bitfioit IVood^ from its calkins or 
aments; though IVaftr B^ech is a nn^re common name. It 
grows mostly in low places, hut especially on the edges of 
rivers and brooks, and is easily lransf}la[)led 1o drier places 
if the sod be good ; and as the liaves are large, and tfie 
foliage thick, it is planted about houses and gardens, toaflford 
shade in the hot season. It prows also in marshes and 
swampy fields, uitJi tile Ash and ited Maple; atui is remark¬ 
able for its quick growth, being freqneiidv as tall and thick 
as the hes,t Fii-trees. Tlieie are such numbers of them on 
the low meadows between Fhiladelpliia and the ferry at 
Gloucester, on both sides of tlie road, that in summer it is 
a shady walk all the way: and in PJdladelpiita itself, near 
the Swedish church, some large trees of it stand on tlie shore 
of the river. In more than a century and jjalf since its 
importation. It has uot beeoine very common, all hough, ns 
Mr. Marshall observes, ft is j^arlicularly refreshing to the 
eyCj and truly ornamejjlai; llie bright colour giving variety 
to groves aii<l masses of woo<l, and iu single trees or groiijis 
being singulaily elegant. Mr. Gilpin reuuuks, tliat iis stern 
is very picturesque; it is sinoolh, and of a liglit ash colour; 
has the property of throwing oflf its hark in scales, thus 
naturally cleansing itself, at least its larger houghs, from 
moss and other parasilioal iiuumhraaccs. No tree forms a 
more pleasing sliadc: it is full leafed, and its leaf is large, \ 
smooth, of a fine (exlure, and seldom injured by insects. | 
Its lower blanches slioolhig Jiorizontally, soon take a di:ec- 
tion to the ground; and the sprays, by Uvfstiiig about in 
various foiius, fill up every little vacuity of shade. At the 
same lime, it mu>t he conlesscd that (lie (ivlsliug uf its j 
bniucEies is a disadvaiilage, when the tree is stripped of its 
leaves and reduced to a skeleton. Nor indeed does its foli¬ 
age* from ihc largeness of the leaf, and the mode of its 
growth, make the most |iict>ires([ue appearance in summer. 
The summer leaf, boih of this anti Ihc preceding species, 
bears so light a hue as to mix ill with the foliage of the Oak, 
the Elm, and other trees. On Ihc skirts of a plantation 
they sometimes form a disagreeable spot during summer; 
but ill aulutun their leaves receive a mellow itnl, wlitch har¬ 
monizes well wdth llie waning colour of the w-ooct. One of 
the fiiiusl occideijal riaries, adds Mr. Gilpin, stands in my 
ow'u garden at Vicar's hill, where ils boughs featherii^g to 
the gnmiid, form a canopy of above fifty tVei in diameter.— 
This tree will grow extremely well from cuttings^ if they are 
planted at the beginning of October upon a moist soil, and 
if watered ijt dry weather, will make prodigious ]>rogress; so 
that In a few years after planting they will afford noble trees 
for avenues and shady walks. Both this and the preceding 
species may be easily propagated in Murcit by layers. Every 
twig will take root, if they be only pegged down, and covered 
with earth; and the layWs will be well rooted in one year; 
then they should be cut off front the old trees or stools, 
and planted in a nursery^ wliere they may rcmaiti two or 
three years^o acquire strengllb aud should then be trans' 


planted where they are to remain ; for the younger they m 
when finally planted^ I he better they will thrive. In ifac 
winter, screen the seed-bed with pea-straw^ rolfen tanner^ 
bark, or some other tight covering, that can easily be removed 
ill mild weather. Jn the springs before the seeds vegeltte^ 
rake the beds gently over with a short-toothed nike, Bifflbg 
a little fresh rich mould on them, and water theni during 
dry weather in summer. In the following autnmn, the beds 
having been made quite clean, put a little niofe good mould 
about ihe plants; after which they will require no trouble 
but keeping them clean till they have had another smooll 
growlfi; when they may be removed into the nursery is 
spring, in rows one yard asunder, and eighteen tnebes dis¬ 
tance in the rows. Observe, in propagating thein by tecd^ 
though many will come up in the first spring, the genctid 
crop must not be expected till the second. Dr Hunter 
reenmmends the cuttings to be taken from strong young wood, 
and planted early in autumn in a moist good mould. They 
I are genezafty planted thick, and then removed into the nur- 
I scry ; but if a large piece of moist ground be ready, tbe 
! cuttings may be placed at sucli a distance as not to approach 
I too uvur each other before they are of a tufficieiit siie to 
I plant wjiere they are to remain, whicli would save'the esnviite 
; and trouble of h removal. Mr. Boutcher recommends the 
cuttings to be planted at the beginning of Marche in shady 
I horriers two feet row from row, and eigizt or ten inches ift 
I the rows; if they are torn asunder at the joints, with a knob 
I of the old wood left, tliey will grow more readily. These 
cuttings sfioufd be a foot or fourteen inches long, and buried 
a hull 1 vigtit tnclies deep. In two years they may be removed* 
In short, however these beautiful trees are propagated, 
after two years they may be planted out, in rows three 
and a half asunder, (here to remain, or to be transplsDled 
after tlwee years to another nursery, in rows six feet asunder, 
and three feet in the rows, where they may stand sii or 
seven years. The season fur transplanting them is March, 
and ihcy delight in a moist ground, particularly tbe second 
species; so that where the land is dry, the two vaneties 
Hieiiiiuned under (lie first species are to be preferred* 
Plati/hbium ; a genus of the class Diadelphin, order 
Dccantiria.—G JENEluc Charactre. Caiix: bell-shaped, 
five-luothcd; the three lower teeth acute and spreading; the 
two upper very large, obovate, obtuse, close pressed to tbe 
standard. Cvritlh: papilionaceous; standard twice as loDg 
as I lie ciilix, spreading, deeply emarginale; wings shorter 
than tile staudzird, semi obovutc, with a blunt incurved tooth 
ou the iqipcr side at their base; keel of two adhering petals, 

[ obtuse, as tong as (lie wings, wiih a luutli un each side of 
I the ba^c, embraced by (lie incurved teeth of the wings. 

I Sfijmina ; filanu^ufH in one set separated only on the upper 
side, and cloven nearly half their length; divisions equal, 
and curved upwards; antlierae ten, nearly oibicular, equal, 
vtjrsulilc. Pistil: geriucn linear, very hairy; style incurved, 
smoolli; stigma simple, sharp. Pt'Hcarp: leguDte pedi¬ 
cel led, clothed with scattered hairs, sonic what scimelar 
siiupec], perfeclly compressed, obtuse, with a small poiDl, 
one-cel led, cxkuiditig into a Hat border along the upper edge, 
coMsider.ihly beyond the insertiou of the seeds. Srtd»: 
seven or eight, compressed, eacli on a curved white pedicel* 
Observe. Tins genus may be inserted near CroUisH^, ii 
the Linuean system. Essential Character. Ca//r: 
hell-shaped, five-cleft, the two uptier segiueiUi very large 
and obtuse; legume pedicdled, compressed, winged at the 
back.^—^The only known species is, 

1. Platylobiiun Formosnm; Orenge fUt P«r. Slem 
shrubby, four feet high; branches opposite, roundf toagb- 
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bb, eoTered with leaves, and ornamented with numerous January lo May,—Native of Africa, This generally ripens 
flowera; leavea opposlle, on very short hairy footstalks, its seeds, and can be propagated only by them* It may be 
oordate^OTatCf entire, revolule, acute, with a minute spine preserved in the dry-slovc or green-house* 
attiieendf very veiny, rigid, of a beautiful green glaucous 3, Pleciranliius Galeatns; ll^lm^t jlowtrtd Phcfranikus^ 
beoeath; stipules in pairs, lanceolate, brown, memUranons* Nectary gibbous; pedicels branelied ; leaves cordate ovate, 
litriated, smooth; lowers solitary, from the axils of the acuminate, serrate; stem villose, grooved* The leaves are 
uppermost leaves, opposite, on short hairy peduncles; also fietioled^ broad, ovate, villose, especially the veins under-^ 
bnictes several at the base of the peduncle, ovate, concave, I ueath; peduncle terminating; pedicels opposite, braoeijed; 
biiry; and two at the top imniediiitely under the flower, bractes none; corollas piihesceiif, with ijie lower lip gale- 
MHnewhat longer; caliic very hairy ; standard of the corolla aied*—Native of Java. 

wunge-coloured, striated aln^ost lialf way to the edge^ witJi 4. Pleetrantbus Forskahlaci, Nectary gibbons; racemes 
hrautifully radiant crimson lines, from a pale yellow spot at leafless; stem equal; leaves ovate, afiproAimaling towards 
the base; wings deep yellow ; keel wliitiih, tipped uitli a the top of llie branches, hairy, very blunt, grossly crenate, 
lidi crimsou; pod an inch and half long, and half as broad* : transverse at the base, quite entire; corolla four times as 
—Native of New SoulU Wales, where it blooms all the year [ long as the calix.—Native of llie luountaius of Arabia Felix 
tbrough. j and Madagascar* 

PUctrantftU9 I a genus of the class Dtdynamia, order f 6* Pleclrajithus Crassifoliiis; Thhk-ltaved Plectranihua. 
GyiDDOspermia.— Generic Character. Calix: peri I Nectary gibbous; racemes bracted; leaves ovale, fleshy.— 
tilth one leafed, subcampatiulatc, short, bilabiate; upper | Native of Arabia Felix* 

lip ovate, wider, ascending; lower Itp four-cleft, acute; j Pkrtronia; a genus of the class Pcjitandria, order Mono* 
the two lowest segments a little longer. Corolla: mono ^ gynia.— Generic Character. Calix: periantii one* 
pctaloiis, ringent, resupine; tube compressed, longer than leafed, turbinate, oLsoloiely flve-loo(l}ed, closed with sinuses, 
tbecalix. One lip turned upwards, wide trifld ; the middle j or five villose scaloa, permanent. CorcUa: petals five, Ian* 


fCgiarnt larger, eniarginate; the lateral ones small : tJie 
"other bp turned dow^, narrower, enlire, ovate, acule, con 
rave* Nectary a spur or bump from ilic base of ilie lube ol, 
the corolla, produced upwards. Stamina: filainenta four,! 
declined, awl-shaped, of which two are a little shorter; 
uttherae simple. PiHil: germen four*parted ; style filiform, 
Ihe length and situation of the stamma; stigma bifid, acute. 
PaicQvpi none; but the calix contains the seeds at bottom. 
S^dt: four, roundish* Essential CharacteRp CuHx: 
upper segment larger* Vorolla: resupinc; gibbous or spur- 
icd at the base; filamenta simple.—--The species are, 

1: Pleetrantbus Frutlcosus; Shrubby Pieviranihus. Nec- 
tiry spurred; racemes compound; peduncles [Iirec parted ; 
ftems shrubby, levigated, several, erect, very much 
branched, brachiate, pi*by, ash-coloured; branches oppo- | 
site, spreading, obscurely marked with lines the thickness 
of 1 reed, brittle; tender shoots four cornered, pubescent, 
grten; leaves broad, ovate, or shaped like a heart, only 
they are not cmarginate, but produced at liie base, acute 
of aduninate, doubly serrate, wilb equal, bluntisb, waved 
ierratures, wrinkled, nerved, and veined, with the nerves 
■ tod veins prominent on the lower surface only, villose, 
ippeariDg doited underneath when viewed with a magnifying 
glass, spreading, fragrant, four or five inches long, an<t 
three or four wide; flowers pedicclled; corollas blue, five 
liflw m lengths It flow'crs from June to Septeinber. — Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope* It perfects seeds in England, 
i&a may be \^ropagatcd by them, or by cuttings, but must 
have the protection of ibe dry-stove* 

^'Plectranibus Punctatus; Dotted Plectranihus^ Nec- 
eibbous; fluwers in spikes; stem herbaceous, rough- 
Mified; leaves ovate, acute, lootlicd, nerved, very niucli 
jnnkled, villose, commonly spotted with brown in the disk, 
lie spot having stifl[is]i brown hairs scattered over it, spread- 
Jflgi reclining, from two to three inches long, from eighteen 
0twenty-four liues wide, slinking; spikes Boliiarv. ternii- 
* and he!Aif^ 4>3 this, others short and solitary from the 
axils, erect, compact, bracted, hirsute, two inches 
flowers OD &.hort pedicels, In a sort of whorl, aggregate 
two or three lines in length; corollas 
utmerr^ marked with purple lines on the disk of ilje 
lh& lower more intensely dotted towards the 
P* reedi comprt^ssed, of auash*bay colour* It flowers from 


ceolale, sessile, inserted mlo the throat of the calix* Sla* 
mina; filanienta live, very short; anlhcnu germinate, round¬ 
ish, each covered by llie calicine scales. PiafU: germen 
inferior; style fiiifinm, thorter (iian the calix; stigma ovate. 
Peruarp: berry oblojig, Iwo celled. Seed^^: soliiary, oblong, 
compressed* Essential Character Petals: five, 
inserted into llie ihroal of the calix* Dit'r^: two-seeded, 
inferior*-^The only known species is, 

1. Flectfortia Vcjitosa* Leaves opposite, petioled, lati- 
ceolale-ovalc, quite entire, even, longer than llie iiiternodes; 
corymbs capillary, bracluate, shorter limn the leaves* It h 
a tree, witJi four cornered branches*—Native of the Cape. 

Piifinl Mealp Tree, See Fiburiium* 

Plinia; a geims of the class Icosandrla, order Monogyiiia. 
—Generic Character, Calix: perianih onedcafed, 
five or four parted; segtiienls acute, flat, small* Corolla: 
four or five pelalled ; pcials ovale, concave* Stamina: fila* 
nteiir.i numerous, capillary, flie length of the corolla ; antliersE 
smaJj, Pistil: gcnnt^n superior, sn^all; style awl-slraped, 
longer than ihe stamina ; sligma simple* Pericarp; drupe 
very large, globular, grooved. Seed: single, very large, 
globular, smootJi* ESSENTIAL CllAJi.\CTER. Calix: four 
or five [jarted. Petals: four or five* Drupt: superior, 
grooved.-The species are, 

1* Fliiiia Crocen ; -fruited PUnia, Flowers five- 

petalled; leaves abruptly pinjjate ; fruit eatable*—Native of 
America. 

'2* Plinia Peduneulata ; Ped/rutfed J^linia, Flowers 
four-petalled; leaves opposite, petioled, simple, even, like 
tho^e of Myrtle, ovate; berry roundish, the siiie of a plum: 
in this f^pecies it is inferior. It flowers in January and 
February : and ts commonly cultivated in Madeira and the 
East Indies, [t is the same with Mprim BrasHiam and 
Eugenia VTiiJlorat wiiich see* 

Plocama ; a genus of the class Peiitandria, order Mono- 
gynia*— Generic Character. Calix: perianlh one- 
leafed, very small, five-lootbed, permanent* Corolla: oue- 
pclalled, beli-shapcd, five-parted; segments oblong* Sta¬ 
mina: filaments five, short, inserted into the tube; aniherec 
iiiit ar, from incumbent erect* Pistil: germen inferior, glo¬ 
bular; style filiform, subclavate, longer than the stamina; 
stigma simple, obtuse* Pericarp: berry subglohular, three- 
celled* Seeds: solitary, linear-oblong. Essential Cua- 
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racter. five*tooU»e<1^ superior. CoroUa: bell- 

shaped^ five-cleft; berry tbree-celkd; cells one-sbaped*—— 
The only known species is, 

1* Plocama Ppndula; Pendulous Ptocama ,—Native of the 
CiLnary Llaiids, 

Ploughman's Spikenard* See Baceharii and Qonyza* 

Piuktntixa ; a genus of the class Monoecia, order Mona- 
tlelphia.—G eneric Character. Malt Flower* Calix: 
none, unless Ihe corolla be so called* Corolla: petals four, 
ovale, spreading. Stamina : filamenta eight, very shorty 
united; antUerae erect, simple; nectary four glands, at the 
iiase of the stamina, furnished with a beard longer than the 
£taijdna* Female Flower: on the same plant with I he males, 
larger* Calix: four-leaved, small. as in the males. 

Pistil: germeti quadrangular; style filiform, very long, 
declined; stigma peltate, four-cleft; segments obtuse, flat, 
each marked with a dot in llie middle* Pericarp: capsule 
<lepressed, quadrangular, keeled at the angles, in tlie middle 
of which is a thin wart, four-celled ; cells two-valved* Seeds: 
solitary, roundish, compressed, u little acuminate at one end. 
lissENTfAL Character. Calix: none. Petals: four. 
Male. Stamina: eight; liectary four-bearded. Female, 
very long, with a peltate fonr-lobed stigula; capsule 
four-grained.-The only species is, 

1, riukenctia Voluhilis. Siem twining; leaves like those 
of Ivy, cordate, serrate, acute, on loose petioles: racemes 
composed of uumeious mate flowers, and a few female flow¬ 
ers at bottom.—Native of both Indies. 

Plum, See Prunus* 

Plum, Maiden* See Camocladia, 

Piutnhogo; a genus of the class Pentandria, order MonO' 
gynia*—G eneric Character. Calix: perianth one-leafed, 
oVate-oblong, tubular, five-cornered, rugged, with a five-toothed 
mouth, permanent. Corolla: one petalled, funnel-form; tube 
cvlindrical, narrower at top, longer than the calix; border 
fi\e cleft, from erect spreading, with ovate segments; nec¬ 
tary ol five very small acuminate valves, in the boUom of the 
corolla, inclosing tire germeri, Stamixta: filamenta five, awl- 
shaped, free witliin the tube of the corolla, placed on the 
valves of the nectary; anllierm small, oblong, versatile* 
Ptstii: germen ovale, very small; style simple, the length of 
the tube; stigma five cleft, slender. Pericarp : capsule ob¬ 
long, five cornered, terminated by the permanent style, one- 
celled, five-valved, clothed with the calix. Seed: single, 
oblong, fastened to a thread, pendulous. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Corolla: funnel-form. Stamina: inserted into 
scales, inclosing tbe base of the corolla; stigma five-cleft* 
Seed: one, oblong, truncated.—- The species are, 

1* IMumbago Europaia; European EeadworL Leaves 
embracing, lanceolate, rugged; roof pevennial, striking deep 
into the ground; stalks many, slender, three feet and a half 
high, and channelled; colour of the leaves grayish: the 
upper part of the stalks send out many slender side-branches, 
which have small leaves on them* These, und also the prin¬ 
cipal stalks, are terminated by tufts of cither blue or white 
flowers, which are small, and succeeded by rougli baily &eeds. 
It seldom flowers in England till towards the end of October, 
and, unless the autumn proves warm, does uol flower at all; j 
and never produces ripe seeds* It is called Denteliatm in 
Latin, Dontellaire in French, and in English Toothwort, from ] 
its property of curing the tooth-ache; being of a hoi caustic 
nature, like Pellitory of Spain,—Native of the south of Europe, 
and of the Corsair kingdom of Tunis in Africa* Two ounces 
of the plant, boiled in four ounces of Olive oil, is recommended 
to cure tile itch; the sedimeut is tied up in a bag of linen, and 
the patient is rubbed with it, moistening the outside of the bag 


from time to time with the same oil. AHtoDi ihat fly 
leaves are too burning and inflam.inatory; and tberefotyb. Jinh 
fers an infusion of the root, which he prescribed succchAUj* 
The brnfsed root is laid on the wrist, to heal the tooth mthc: 
it leaves a dark lead-coloured mark on the place, which bctiy 
very difficult lo ^vipe oflT, it has from that circumataiice olh 
talued ibe name of Plumbago^ or Lead wort. So acrid is the 
juice, that if suffered to remam long, it will destroy tbe skin 
and leave ax \ ulcer* Some apply it ^hind the ear, where it 
acts as a blister; but tliis is not a very safe mode ofptoceed- 
rng. The Arabs make an ointment for the itch and tetters, 
by rubbing Plumbago leaves with salt and oil. Hill says^ the 
dried root is very hot and biting to the taste, and, being held 
in the mouth, excites a plentiful discharge of humours^ stnd u 
frequently found an almost inslantaneous cure for the head- 
ache, [t likewise eases the tootb^acbe, by applying a littl^of 
it to the affected tooth.—The stalks of this plant decay in the 
winter, and new ones come up in the following spring. It 
may be increased by parting the roots, which send out beads 
ip plenty ; tliese may be divided at any time when the 
weather is mild, from the time the stalks decay, till tbe roots 
begin to shoot in the spring. It requires a light soil and 
warm situation, without both of which it will not flower. The 
roots shoidd be allowed to spread, and tbe stalks require an|>< 
port ; and if tbe plants be kept clean from weeds, and tbe 
ground be dug between them every autumn, that it all the 
culture they require. 

2* Plumbago Lapathifolia; Dock-leavedLeadwori, Leave* 
embracttig, lanceolate, even; stem divaricating. ThUretani- 
bles the preceding, but is manifestly different; the stem beiw 
higher, the branches longer and divaricated, the leaves mm£ 
larger and smootli, and the flowers one half less.—Natiie 
of Sputa* 

3. Plumbago Capensia; Cape LxadwarL Leaves petic(ail^ 
oblong, entire, glaucous underneath; stem erect.— Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

4- Plumbago 2eylanica; Ceplon Leadwort. Leavespe^ 
led, ovate, smooth; stem filiform. This is a perennial plant, 
with ft strong fibrous root, from which arise many slender 
stalks, growing nearly four feet high* The upper part of tiie 
stalks divides into small branches, having smaller leaves ua 
them, and terminating in spikes of flowers. The upper pa'it 
of the stalks also, and the calix of the flowers, are very 
nous, slicking lo the fingers, and entangle small flies that 

settle on them* It flowers from April to November. _ Native 

of the East Indies and the Society Isles* It is propagated liy 
seeds, sown on a good hot-bed iji the spring* The plant! 
will come up in five or six weeks, Wbeirthesa are fit to 
remove, plant each in a separate small pot filled with light 
loamy earth, and plunge tbe pots into a hot-bed of tan, pbaerv- 
lug to screen them from the sun until Uiey have struck dm 
root. Let them have plenty of fresh air in summer, with a 
moderate quantity of water every other day; but {q 
ter, both of air and water. 

5. Plumbago Rosea; Rose-colonred Leadwort, Lesvw 
petioled, ovaie, smooth, somewhat toot hie Ued; stem with 
gibbous joints. This is a shrubby plant, which frequently 
grows to the height of four or five feet, and is perpctimlly 
putting forth flowering spikes; these continue a Lotig time, 
and hence, with proper managemeDt, itmay be keptiii flower 
during most of the year. The parts of fructification, whether 
we regard iheir structure or colour, are highly deaerviiw of 
notice.—Native of the East Indies. 

6, Plumbago Scandeiis; Leadwort^ Loam 

petioled, ovale, smooth; stem flexuose, scaudent; flowen 
toriDmating, subpanicled, comuiontv in ipikee, seaaile, acfttter- 
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ed, approximating. It flowers here in July and August.— 
Native of South America and Jamaica^ in dry hedges* In- 
cr^ite tliii by cuttings, which strike freely : it is one of iJie 
most ornamental plants wliicli are kept in stoves. 

7. Plumbago Auriculata : Eared Leadwort^ Leaves ovale, 
oblong, petioted, scaly, doited imderneaUi, petiole eared, 
embracing.—Native of the East Indies. 

a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gyitiap^ —Gepi^ric Character, Calix : perianth tive- 
parted, blunt, very small; corolla one petal led, fiinneldbrni; 
tube long, widening gradually; border five-parted, from erect 
spreading; segments ovate-oblong, oblique. Stamhifi: fiJa- 
meota five, awl-shaped, from the nndciJc of the lube; anlheree 
converging* Piitil: germcn oblong, bifid ; styles scarcely 
any; stigma double, acuminate. Pericarp: follicles two, | 
long, ncuminate, ventricose, bent downwards, nodding, ojie- 
celletl, oiie-vaived, Seed^: numerous, oblong, inserted itifo 
a larger ovate metubrane at the base, imbricate. Essential 
Character. Contorted, Polities: Iwn, rellex. Seeds: 
mterkd into their proper membrane.^—This genus of planis 
ii propagated by their seeds, procured from lUeir native conn 
tries. 8oii' them in pots filled with HgJit earth, plunge Lhem 
into a tan-pit; and when the plants are two inches high, (runs- 
plant them separately into small pots filled with ligiit sandy 
earth, plunge them into the hot bed again, sliading them in 
tbc middle of the day, uutil they have taken root: they ninst 
not have much water, for being very succulent, they would 
rot with much moisture* In hot weather they require a large 
share of fresh air, which should he admitted by raising the 
glasses of the bot-hed daily, in proporlioti lo the waniilh oi 
ibe season; this wifi prevent iheir being <irawu up loovvedk. 
Towards Michaelmas, when the nights begin lo be cold, the 
plants should be removed into the stove, and pluiigetl 
the bark-bed, where they must reniMin during thewiiiler: 
aod as at that time all these plants cast liieir leaves, vvhicli 
do not grow again till the beginning of May, they shouid then 
be watered very sparingly, because they are in more dangei 
of rotting, while tliey are in a less active state, by too much 
moisture, than when ihey are furnished witli leaves, thiougli 
wbieb tlie moisture is more freely perspired. They are every 
one too tender to endure the open air of Ihis country, even 
Id snmmer: and must (bercforc be kept iu ilie stove, where 
ia warm weather they must have a large share of free air, 
but in cold wealher they shouhl be kept very warm. VVlnle 
they are young, it will he proper lo coaliiiue lliem in iliv 
bark-bed; but when they have obtained strength, liiey may 
be placed in a dry-stove, where they will llnive Hell, pro¬ 
vided the gardener keep them in a moderate lempcrahuc of 
heat, and they have not too much waler. These plants may 
also be propagated by cuttings, wdiicli shotdd be taken fjoju 
the old planta two months before ihay arc plsnled, during 
which time they should be laid on the Hues in the stove, that 
the part which joined to the old plant inay be healed over, 
before Ibey are planted ; otimrwise they will ml. These cub 
tings should be planted in small pols, filled wilb light sundy 
earth, and plunged into a moderale hot-bed of lanner's bark, 
shading them from the sun in the heat of tlie day, aufi refresh¬ 
ing them sparingly every w^evk or ten days willi water. If 
the cuttings succeed, they wdll Imve taken root in about (wo 
moQllis, when they should have a larger share of atr, to harden 
tbem by degrees to bear the sun and air, and may afler that 
be treated as the old plants. Observe. Tlie mfiky juice of 
these plants is very caustic, and esteemed poisonotLs. In cut¬ 
ting off any of the branches of the plants, il the knife lie not 
imwcdialety cleaned, the juice wifi corrode it, and turn the 
blade almost black in a very little time, so as not to be 
9e. 


cleaned off again: if dropped on linen, it will eat holes like 

aquafortis.-Y^lie species arc, 

1. Plumeria Rubra ; Red Plumeria. Leaves ovale-obloug; 
petioles biglaiidular. In Jamaica this plant is called the Red 
Jasmine; it rises to the height of dgluecn or Iweiily feet. 
The stalks are covered witli a dark green bark, having marks 
where the leaves are tallen off; rhey are succulent, somewhat 
woody within, and ahouticliiig witli a corrosive milky juice. 
Towards the top, (he stalks put out a few thick succulent 
branches, whit leaves at their ciub of a light green colour, 
full of milky juice, having a large iiiidiib, and niduy linnsverse 
veins. Tlie (lowers come out in clusters at the ends of the 
brunches: they are shaped like those of the Oleander, me of 
ii pale red colour, a*ul have an agreeable odour; they ore go 
I beautiful and sweet in Soiiiii America, dial the irans allanlic 
ladies adorn their Iniir with them, am I place it among their 
linen, us we do Lvivciulcr. Mr. Miller Jims a variety of this, 
whieh lie calls Plnmcria IinaiJiahi; lie received it fiom the 
island of St. Christopher by ilie name of Japaii-ti ee, wiih an 
account that it had been then iaicly introduced from the 
Sfuinisli West Indies. The stalks are Sower than in the above, 
die leaves thicker, and the veins larger; the fiowers also are 
paler-coloured, and in larger elusiers, it Ix-iug tomniou lo 
Jiave upwards of twenty npen in one fniucli, with a number lo 
succeed these as they decay, so that the clusters eunitnue in 
beauty upwarefs of two niunths, during vvlaich time they make 
a inoifl heauliful appearance in the sto^e, and afford a very 
agreeable odour.^—Native of the Spanigh West Indies. 

2. Plumeria Alba. Leaves lanceolate, revolule ; peduncles 
tuberous above, 1'liis has tlje liabit of ihe preceding, bid is 
less branched, and .seldon* above fifleon feet higli; aboiuuling 
in a milky juice, Tlie tloviers are white, with a yellowisli 
eye, and diffuse so very sweet and powerful an odour Ut a 
considerable distance, that if produces tJie head-ache in some 
consliiiiiions. This effect, however, is what all powerfully 
siveet smells occasion, especially on hot days iu w-ariii elimales* 
i liougli this plant is not nearly so elegant as the former, the 
heauly of its stem and leaves sliould introduce it into evei^ 
curious collection. — It grows abundantly at Cam peachy, ajicl 
is alijo found jji Jaui :ica. 

3. Flumerb Obliisa; Plmit-leavcd Plumeria. Leaves 
lanceolate, petioledi blmil. This produces small white flowers 
resembling those of the preceding species. Loureiro describes 
it as a thick tree, above the middle size, with an ash-coloured 
smooth milky bark, a juicy brittle wood, and thick twisted 
branches. —It has been found in both Americas, and is pro^ 
babJy the j^ame jdaiit with Rum pit ins's Flos CojtvoiultiSf W'hich 
is a native of Amboyrm, China, and Cotihiii-china, where it is 
also cultivated on account of the beauty and sweet smell of 
the flowers. 

4. FInmona Pudica ; Close^mvered Plumeria, Border of 
(be corolla closed; leaves oblong, flat veined; flowers mime* 
rous, yellowish; the border erect, and shut even after they 
drop, being rolled up like the dowsers of Hibiscus. Tliey 
succeed cacli other continually for two muiilhs togetlier, and 
have an odour much more agreeable than tiiat of (he precede 
iiig sjiccies, or even of any other known flower. It is higidy 
esteemed at Curacao, wliere it is called Don^efie, Damsel, or 
Virgin, because of the closing of the flowers. They cultivate 
it (here in ibe gardens; but il is not known from wliat part of 
South America it was introduced. It is a milky shrub, five feet 
high, and a(^ the same habit wuth the preceding species. 

Poa : a gcmis of llie class Triandria, order Digynia*™ 
Generic Character. Caii.v: glume many-flowered, iwo- 
valvcd, awnless, collecting (lie flowers into a distich ovate- 
oblong spikelet; valves ovate, acuminate* Coraila: two- 
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Talvcd ; valve? ovate^ abarpbb, concave^ comprv^ted, a little 
longer than the calls, with a acartose margin; nectary two- 
leaved ; leaflets acute or jagged, gibbous at the base. Sta^ 
mna: filamenta three, capillary; antherv forked. 
germen rouodi&h; styles two, reflex, villose; stigmas similar. 
j^iricarp ; none; corolla cleaves to tbe seed, aod doee not 
ojren. Seed ; single, oblong, acuminate, eompresBcd on both 
sides, covered. OAsrrrr. The twenty-fifth species has not 
a scariose margin. Some species have a two-fiowered, others 
a three or four flowered catix. Essential Character. 
Ca/ix ** two^valved, inany-floAvered; spikelet ovate; valves 
scar lose at the edge, and sharpish.—For the propagation and 
culture of this important genus, see Orast, Afretfoto^and Peie- 
ture, also I he sfxtA and nint/t species.-The species are, 

1. Poa Aquatica; f'Fateror Jteed Meadatv Gr^ss. Panicle 
erect, branched, loose; spikelets six-fiowered, linear; florets 
blunt, seven nerved; root perennial, creeping, cultns from 
three to six feet high, upright, leafy, the thickness of a reed 
straw, two-edged, striated, smooth, the joints yellowish, and 
these below rooting all round; leaves sword-shaped; seeds 
of a pale brown colour: ibis is one of our largest Grasses. 
Tminense tracts of land in the fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridge* 
shire, and other counties, that formerly produced only use¬ 
less aquatic plants, and which still, though drained by mills, 
retain niucb moisture, are now covered with this Grass, which 
not only affords rich pasturage in summer, but forms the 
chief part of their winter fodder. It has a powerfully creep¬ 
ing root, and bears mowing well: on the bauks of the Thames 
it is someiimes twice cut in one season. It grows not only in 
very, moist ground, but in the water itself, and, with Cat's 
Tail, Burr Reed, &c. soon fills up ditches, and occasions 
them to require frequent cleansing. In this respect, it is a 
formidable plant tn slow rivers, which are freed from it in 
the Isle of Ely by an invenliun called a Bear, which is an 
iron roller, wilh a number of pieces of Iron, like small spades, 
fixed in it; tins is drawn up and down the river by horses 
walking along the bank, and tears up the plants by the roots, 
which are then borne down the stream. Like several other 
species, tins varies with viviparous flowers; they appear from 
July to Septembefi—Native of most parts of Europe. 

2. PoaAlptna; j4/pine Meadow Or^rss. Panicle diffused; 
spikekts four-flowered, cordate; glumes ovate, subfiilcate, 
free; lower stipules very short; root perennial, wflli simple 
elongated smooth fibres; culm afoot high, ascending, hav¬ 
ing two joints, naked at top, rouud, purple, shiimig. Dr. 
Smith says, that the glumes change into leaves, and at length 
the fructificaiiou info a bud.—It flowers in June and July; 
and grows wild in Lapland, Switzerland, Silesia, Dauphiny, 
And Scotland. 

3. Poa Laxa; Locte Meadow Groeo* Panicle contracted, 
subracemed ; spikekts Ihree-flowered, pubescent at tbe base 
aud on tbe back; calicine glumes mucronate ; glumes of the 
corolla acute, of a dusky violet colour, with a membranaceous 
white margin.—Native of tbe mountains of Switzerlaad, 
Bohemia, aud Silesia. 

4. Poa Biflora; Ttto-Jlowercd Meadow Grate, Panicle 
dense; calices subbiflorous, smooth; culm ascending; flowers 
numerous, minute.—Native of the ^st Indies. 

fi. Poa Dirt a; JiortffAdiaired Meadow Grats, Panicle 
spreading, rod-Jike; calices subtriflorous, angular; sheaths 
dotted, ciliate, as also are tbe leaves; keel of ibe calices finely 
serrulate.—Native of Japan. 

0. Poa Trivialis; RotxgAuA Meadow Grass, Panicle dif¬ 
fused; spikelets tbree-flonered ; glumes lanceolate, five-nerved, 
connected by a villus at the base; stipules elongated; root 
fibrous; culms decumbent at the base and rootingi then erect. 


a foot aod half high, simple, round, strintedj MHnewbEt t1l|^ 
ged, leafy, frequently purple; leaves alinoit etect, flaccid^ 
sharpish, keeled, rugged, especially undemeaUi and Tonad 
the edge.. Dr. Witheniig remarks, that tbe root ia eteepiag i 
the whole plant rough; tbe height from one fiwt and a him 
to two feet or more ; the panicle six or e^t inobea lott& 
aud three or four broad vrhen fully esimiided; Ibe floret* 
mostly three or four in each spiltc&t, but genetally tbtee. 
Its creeping root, and the great roughness of tho ctUm and 
leaves, sufficiently distinguish it from the Dintb tpeciatf to 
which it has otherwise some resemblance^ Willdenosr laji, 
it is sufficiently distinguished by its very branchuig diflmM 
panicle, and especially by tbe great length of the tinle oi 
stipule. It is certainly one of our best Grasses both for bay 
and pasturage. Without it, it is difficult to form a good 
meadow. Us chief qualities are, that it produces a large 
quantity of sweet tender leaves, preterred by cattle to moat 
others, and convertible into exceedingly fine hay. It ia an 
eaily Grass, flowering about the middle of June, It doea 
not bear frost so weU, ueilher does it shoot lo early in the 
spring, as the ninth species; but when tbe weather becomea 
warm enough to make Grasses in general shoot, this gram 
faster, and produces a greater crop of bottom leaves than 
most others. Whilst tlmt is found chiefly in dry pistnrei^ 
this principtHy occurs io moist meadows, or on the edge* of 
wet ditches; it loves moisture and a sheltered situation. 1 q 
very wet ground it grows very tall, but in poor diy pasturaa 
it is diminutive, U is no small recommend at ioD, 'says Hr. 
Curtis, to this Grass, that it is a principal ingredient in that 
uncommonly productive meadow near Salisbury, mmtioacd 
by Stilliogfleet, aud described in the first ToJume of tb* 
Memoirs of the Bath AgricuUvral Socteip. 

7. Poa Angustifolia; Narrowdeaoed Meadow Gtwft* 
Panide diffused; spikelets four-flowered, pubescent; culm 
erect, round. Liuneus mentions this Grass as growing every 
where with the preceding species in Sweden and Lapland. 
Dr. Smith thinks it a variety of the ninth species. 

8. Poa Gerardi; PantcUd Meadow Grass, Panicle erect; 
spikelets three-flowered, smooth; corollas acuminate, twice aa 
long as the calix; culm round, smooth, straight, a foot high 
and mure; corollas keeled, equal in length, of an elegant 
bay colour, large, one wider than the other. It flower* in 
Aj>ril and May.—Native of the mountaint of Fiance, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

9. Poa Pratensis; Smooth-stalked or Great Meadow 
Grass, Panicle diffused; spikelets four-floweted; glumea 
lanceolate, five nerved, connected by a villus; atipulc abbra- 
viated, blunt; root perennial, creeping by runner*, ctfilj 
penetrating into the earth and crevices of walls, Tbe late 
Mr, Curtis, whose attention to Grasses it well hnowB, first 
acctiralely distinguished this from the sixth specie*. A* they 
are so alike in their general appearance as not to be dlttiii* 
tinguuhed wilhout nice examinafion, it may well to give 
his observations on them both, as a good botamoal Imoo. 
This species Is smooth in every part; the stalks, leaves with 
their slieatha, and the branches of the paiiicle, all feel roiuth. 
if the plant be drawn downward between tbe thumb and 
finger. In the sixth species, the sbealb of Ibe leaf u flatter 
and more deeply flatted. Its toot is simply fibrous; that of 
this species creeps, and sends out mauy white shoots; but what 
most plainly distiuguisbes tbeto, is, that in the Pratensis tb* 
membrane at the bottom of the leaf where the sheath begioi ts 
verjf short aud blunt; but ia the TriviaLis, long and panted. 
This is obvious even lo a common observer, and never wli, ht 
tlie Grass vary ever so much in sue and other lespecls. The** 
Grasses differ also in the size of the spikelets^ and theiuimbcr 
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of flowen oontiiDed id each ; in this they are quingue^orous, 
bat or irifiermu m the sixth species* The formej 

r vi geoenlly OD walls, on dry banks^ and in meadows; 

TnviaBi is scarcely ever found on walls, seldom on dry 
Inmka, but most frequently in tnoist meadows, or by the side 
of ditches, where it flowers the first week of June: the 
AnDcr^kpears in flower in the middle of May, and afier 
it boi ooce flowered, oever shows an appearance of repeating 
it; while the TrivialJs is in bloom generally during the whole ; 
of the summer* Lastly, there is a firmness in the stalk of' 
thePtiteosis, »ot perceivable in the Trivialis, As to the' 
puhemDoo or filumentose appearance, which seems to con- 
neet the florets and calix together, and adheres to the seeds 
so M to cause them to hang together as if there were cob* 
webs amopg them, that is found almost equally in both 
tpeeics. The foliage of this Grass begins to shoot, and to 
beautiful verdure, very early in the spring; but its 
floweriitg-stems come at least a week later than the Meadow 
Ibx-Uil Grass, Where early pasturage is desired, it cannot 
be better obtaiaed than by a combinatioo of these two with 
Sneet^scented Vernal Grass; and if crop be an object, Fok- 
tail sbould predominate. The Great Meadow Grass prefer- 
linga dry aituatjon, keeps its verdure in a continued drought 
better tbiia most others: but its root ts like that of Co«cA- 
gnvf, (see Ttiticum Kepeus;) and ought therefore to be 
ctrefiilly iatroduced where the meadow is not intended to be 
MnaueoL From its not throwing up any stems or bents 
Imt once in the season, together with its hardiness and ver- 
dnre, it seetDB to be a good Grass for lawns. In dry soils tlie 
eropi from this Grass yenrly diminish in qnatiHiy, so as at 
last to be very trifling: though Dr, Withering informs us, 
that it constitutes a considerable part of the herbage on the 
rich meadows in the various parts of Somersetshire; and Mr. 
Swam adds, that tn meadows which have been flooded ihe 
whole winter, it flourishes so as neatly to exclude every other 
Gnu. 

10+ Poa Femiginea; Rust-cohured Meadow G^^ass. 
huielc.spreading, capillary; spiketets five-flowered, oblong; 
gtumes smooth.—Native of Japan. 

11. Poa Cilianensis. Panicle elongated, branched, flexu* 
om; spikeleU Ibur-flowered, Bmooth; culms grooved, smooth, 
bnmt at the knots; leaves dark green, smooth, ciliatc about 
the iheath^ two or three lines wide; peduncles mostly one- 
flowered, sometimes two flowered.—Native of Italy, 

12. Poa Nervala; Fitte^nerved Meadow Gras9, Panicle 
strict; tpikelets smooth, five-flowered, nerved; corollas 
inootb, having five raised nerves on each valve.—Native of 
Korth America, 

Poa Trinervafa: Tkrtt'nerved Meadow Graes. Pani¬ 
cle diffused; spikelets four or five flowered, very sharp, rug* 
«wJ; outer glume of the corolla lljrec-nerved; inner two- 
nerved; root perennia). This evidently differs from all the 
others cicept the second, and may be distingtiisbed from 
that by its longer culm, much wider leaves, smaller spikelets, 
and by its narrow very acute glumes. It flowers in June 
and July.—Native of Germany. 

14. Poa Sndetica 4 Panicle from erect spreading; spike- 
lets tbree^-flowered, ve^ smooth, mucrunate; culm erect, 
compressed; shcatb of the leaves loose, ancipital; height 
four feet.—Native of the mountains of Silesia, and of the 
manhes of Hanover and Magdebourg. 

15. Poa Rubens; Rtd^panieltd Meadow Qrass, Panicle 
spreadiDg; spikelets four-flowered, or thereabouts; outer 
ghinie of the corolla five-nerved; culm erect, compressed. 
This is a middle species between the two preceding; it differs 
fiom the Trioervata^ which it most resembles in having 


shorter broader leaves, a longer ligule, a shojlcr piinicle 
of a red colour, and less divaricate, ihe *pikule(s more 
crowded and nigged, the outer valve of the corolla five- 
nerved.—Perennial, and a native of Germany, in the Lower 
Hesse. 

16, Poa Arreeps; Two-edgrd Meadow Grass, Panicle 
diftused; spikelets five-flowered* iicute, pubesceut at the 
base; culm ancipital*—NaliveofNew Zealand 

17* Poa Annua; Annual Mtadow Grass* Panicle diva¬ 
ricate; spikelets ovale; florels somewhat remote, five-nerved, 
free; culm oblique, compressed; root annual* remarkably 
full of fibres. It is disliiiguislied from the sixth species by 
its general habit, its spreading panicle, its reclining culms, 
its smoothness, and a greater softness and delicacy. It dif¬ 
fers from the ninth species by having the branches or pedun¬ 
cles In pairs, its panicle more lidnly set* and its spikelets 
larger; from both those Grasses, by its inferior size, com¬ 
pressed culms, annual root, property of throwing out new 
shoots, and having the florets and seed separate, not hanging 
together by cobweb-like hairs. If Grafnent (Grass,) says Ray, 
be so named a gradiendo or progrediendo^ t. e* walking 
along, or going forward step by step, no species exemplifies 
the name more aptly thaji this, which diflers very consider¬ 
ably from all other annual Grasses, in continually throwing 
out new shoots, and producing new flowers and seeds; inso¬ 
much that if the ground be moist, a single plant will grow in 
this manner throughout the year, so that wc generally find 
on the same plant young sbooU and ripe seeds. In this 
peculiar circumstance, therefore, it resembles the tropica] 
plants, and probably is the only one of our vegetables lliat 
affords us a specimen of their mode of growth* No Grass 
also is better entitled to the accurate Ray’s expressive epithet 
of Vulgadstimtim; for it is common to every quarter of the 
globe, and occurs almost every where in meadows, gardens, 
by the sides of paths, and on walls; flowering all the summer, 
and even in the winter, if the weather be mild. In open 
fields the panicle frequently acquires a reddish tinge* It 
becomes viviparous in alpine situations. In walks, pave¬ 
ments, and pitchiugs, it is one of the most troublesome weeds; 
in such situations, Ihe most expeditious way of destroying it 
would be by pouring boiling water over it. The foliage of 
this Grass is tender, and grateful to cattle, but never acquires 
any great height; and b also liable to be killed by the winter's 
frost and summer's drought. Mr. Stillingfleet says, that it 
makes the finest of turh; that it is called in some parts 
Suflbik Grass, there being whole fields of it in High Suffolk, 
without any mixture of other Grasses, as it is there thought to 
be the best grass for the dairy. May or June is the best time 
to gather llte seed in the greatest abundance; but as a single 
tuft of this Grass may be divided into a vast number of plants, 
and as they grow with wonderful facility, an experiment, on a 
small scale at least, might be tried with it by transplanting 
it in moist wealher. This species of Grass appears to be 
one of the first general coverings which nature has provided 
for earth made bare from any cause; hence it is frequent on 
the edges of paths, where its seeds being scattered, quickly 
vegetate, and the plants, not being overpowered by more 
luxuriant herbage, continue to flourish; this gave occasion 
to Mr. Stiliingflect to suppose that this Grass thrived the 
more for being trodden on, but this supposition is certainly 
incorrect. 

18. Poa Flava; FWfow Grojs. Panicle diffused; 

spikelets ovale, oblong, shining,—Native of Virginia. 

^ 10* Poa Barliata; Bearded Meadow GrasSt Panicle 
spreading, capillary; spikelets six-flowered, oblong; gfumes 
I smooth-keeled ; root annual, iu bundles of fibres; culm 
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srmple^ upright, round, ^mooLb^ a £p»n in height; joints 
bearded*—Native of Japan. 

20* Poa PiLosa; IJairy Msadow Panicle spread- 

ing» strict; primary ramifications hairy ; height fourteen and 
sislecn inches; braiichleta or peduncles very sJeJuler.—Native 
of Italy, about Bologna, 

21* Poa Paiustris; Marsh Meadow Grass, Panicle dif¬ 
fused; spikelet subtridorons^ pubescent; leaves rugged under¬ 
neath ; root pcrciinialp creeping; culm from a foot to two 
feet in height, sometimes, but seldom, three feet; at first 
decumbent, then erect, weak, round, rooting at the four or 
five lower joints by white capillary fibres, between the joints 
involved in green, white, and brownish sheaths, pnttiug out 
at almost every rooting joint u lateral shoot, rendering the 
culm as it were dichotomous: llie joints arc very close near 
the base, but very remote iu the upper part of the culm. 
Krocker dislitigoishes tliis from the sixth species, by its 
creeping dtchotoinous culm; its creeping root; Its thinner, 
longer, and more diffused panicle: and its ivider, longer, 
and rugged leaves: and from (lie seventh species also, by its 
culm and leaves; its longer, as well as wider, panicle; and 
larger spiktiets*—Native of Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, 
und Germany* 

22. Poa OlutiriQsa; Clammy Meadow Grass* Panicle 
spreading, strict; spikelets seven To nine flowered, soiue- 
what hirsute, glutinous; culm simple; leaves somewhat hairy; 
calicine valves acute, keeled, minute. Annual.—Native of 
Jamaica, in dry sand* 

2S* Poa Prolifera; Proliferous Meadow Grass. Panicle 
spreading, strict; spikelets many-flowered, (sixteen to twenty;) 
culm very much branched, knobbed, proliferous at the joints, 
as if it were with the origin of a younger plant.—Native of 
the Caribbee Islands, St* Lucia and Guadaloupe, 

24* poa Amabllis; Indian AJtadow Grass. Panicle 
tpreading; spikelets eighteen-Howered, linear.— Native of the 
East [ndies* 

2-3* Poa Eragrostis; Spreading Meadow Grasft, Panicle 
spreading; pedicels flesuose; apikelels serrate, ten-flowered; 
glumes three-nerved. Though this Grass is an animal, il 
throw's out several inclined culms on a fibrous root, ihus 
forming a dark green turf. When (he spikelets of the upper 
panicle are ripe, the seeds fall iunuediaiely, ami successively 
those of the middle and ba^e of the culm* This quick falling 
of the seeds, is the reason why we may often observe the 
young flowers witheriug at the base, whilst those in Ihe 
middle are in the state of full expansion, and ilip upper ones 
falling present ripe seeds, of an uncommon fineness, though 
accompanied by the inner glume, and often by both,— 
Native of Switzerland, Daupliiny, Spain, and Italy* on walls; 
and also of Barbary and Siberia* 

26. Poa Badensis; Badm Meadow Grass* Panicle 
crowded, ovale; spikelets eleven-flowered, distich, ovale, 
pubescent at the base. This Grass forms a turf; culm quite 
simple; corollas nerveless, acute, pubescent at the base, of 
a dusky violet colour, with a metnbratiaceous margin*—Native 
of Baden, on the rocks by ibe hot baMis in Lower Austria, 
and Man-sft'tdt. Perennial. 

27* Poa Cynosuroides; Bipinnate Meadow Grass, Pani¬ 
cle strict, pyraciidal; peduncles spreading very much; 
spikelets hanging dowu, ilisticli; culms uf the same size as 
those of wheal, sin^de; raceme simple, a foot long, com¬ 
posed of ttllernate, quilc simple, equal peduncles, longihi- 
dtnally pinnaie ou botii sides from ihe base to the tip*— 
Native of Egypt and the East Indies* 

28. Poa Uiiioloides; Vnioladike Meadow Grass. Panicle 
almost cfcct: spikelets ten-floweredj or thereabouts^ ovate; 


lower calices many-valved. This is a middle Oms^ b e tw wa 
Poa Briza and Unioia* —Native of tire East Indies* 

29« Poa Aaoemosa; Racemed Meisdow Gnn^ Pnrieltf 
squeezed close; spikelets ovate, uino-flowered ; pedunokt 
very short,—Native of the Cape* 

80* Poa Cyperoides; Cppertts-like M^dow Grm* Fai 
nicies, spike glomerate; spikelets eleven-flowered;■ avln 
branched ; leaves awl-shaped*—Native of the Cepe rfOeod 
Hope. 

31. Poa Verticillata ; Wherhd M^daw Gratt* Pmkh 
spreading, capillary, flexuose; spikelets eleven-floweri^d; 
iinear-subniatc* ADoual.—Native of Spain, where it fiowm 
ill July* 

32* Poa Atrovireus* Smooth: onlm erect; leaves seme- 
what rigid; sheath shorter than the internodea; panielci 
spreading; spikelets flat, linear; flowers looaely panicM'l 
peduncles long, capillary, angular, flexnose, rough, bmiehedj 
solitary, in twos or threes,—Native of Barberry* 

33. Poa Abyssiiiioa; Smooth Upright Mondaw Qrmss^ 
Panicle capillary, loose, erect; spikelets four-flowered, eta, 
linear-laiiceolute; leaves smooth, somewhat convoluted; roof 
aiiunal; cului slender, a little compressed, branched, pwv 
cum bent at bottom, bent in at tbe knots; atigmat purple: 
the whole plant is very smooth. It is from the grain of thh 
plant that the common bread in Abyssinia is prepared; thit 
made from wheat being used only by the superior lanki. 
TJie flour of the best kind of Teff is, according to Mr* Braoc; 
as while as that of wheat, and is very light, and easily 
digested ; other kinds are of a browner and coarser quality; 
but that which grows on light ground is most esfeetna. 
The manner of making tite Teff bread is, by taking a broid 
earthen jar> and bavmg made Ihe flour into a lump vrilh 
water, they put il into the jar, and let it stand at some db* 
tance from the fire until it begins to ferment or turn sour, 
and then bake it into cakes of a circular form, and about 
two feet in diameter: it is of a spongy soft quality, and a 
hot disagreeable sourish taste. From the same bread, by 
being well toasted, and infused in water for some days, is 
jjrepared the conmion beer of that country, wbicb is called 
by fbe name of Buuza.— It flowers in *August and September, 
and is a native of Abyssinia, 

34. poa Capillaris; Hair pankled Meadow Grass, Paub 
cle loose, spreading very mucli* capillary; leaves hairy, 
culm very much branched, and from six inches lo two ftet 
ill ictiglli, decumbent at the base, prostrate, filiform,'—Coin- 
luoii iu the West indies, Virginia, aitd Canada* Tilts Grass 
abounds in the meadows round Montreal. It is very slender^ 
grows very close, and succeeds even on the driest hilb; but 
is not rich in foliage, the slender stalk only being chiefly 
used for hay* 

33* Poa Japonica; Japanese Meadow Grass* Panioft 
spreading, capillary; spikelels seveil'flowered^ and leave 
smooth ; culm branched* It differs from the preceding spe¬ 
cies; in the number of flowers, all smooth; ip the smoolhneu 
of the leaves, not hidry even at the base; and iu the upright¬ 
ness and superior height of the culm*—Native of Japan* 

36. Poa MaJabarica; Malabar Meadow Grass* Bnuicbea 
of the panicle quite simple: flowers sessile or pedioelled; 
stedft distant; culm creeping,—Native of the Ernst Ifidiet,iii 
sandy ground, 

37* Poa Chinensis; Chinese Meadow Grass, BreDobw 
of the panicle quite simple; flowers sessile; seeds imbrkftte; 
culm erect; leaves hairy, especially at the sheaths* It varies 
with two, three, and four flowered calices; as well as ia 
heighL^Native of China. 

38. Poa Punctata ; Doitcd-Jlowored Meadow Grass, Pfr 
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nicle diffused; spikelets twelve flowered; flowers diapha- 
Dous. eveur with a brown spot wirlitn; culm a foot and half 
h\ght ascending, even, the thickness of a pigeon's qtiill. with 
very swelling joints, often tltree in number Peduncles, when 
the flowering part is contracted into a laceine.—Native of 
Ualahar. 

'89. Poa Nutans; Nodding Meadow Panicle coii' 

tiacted. nodding at the lop; spikelets fen flowered; valves 
reversed; culms from two to three feet liigli, rouudj erect, 
simple; leaves iiarroiv. simrl; branches of the panicle in 
halt whorls.—Naiiie of TrantjUvbar. It is common on the 
borders of Paddy-grounds in the Fast Indies. 

40. Poa Tenclia; Small Mradoiv Grtfas. Panicle obloiij, 
capillary, somewhitt whorled; floivers six i(>gel]ier, very 
raiunte, nodding; root annual ; culms even, prostrate, 
branched at bottom. Not only the leaves at tlie throat or 
opening are Imiry, but the wliule panicle at fiic base of the 
peduncles has bundles of long white hairs, from three to siv- 
teen in inimber. It flowers in July and August.—^Native of 
the East Indies. 

41. Poa Maritima; Sea Meadow Grass, Panicle branched, 
some what squeezed togeliier; spikelets flvefiowered ; florcls 
bjimitsli. roundish, obsulelely hvc-nerved ; root creeping^ 
calms decumbent at the base, from six inches to a fr>oi in 
height, very smooth, round, striated, leafy. Mr. Light foot 
remarks, that this is nearly related to Fesliica Duitans, and 
that perhaps sea water may occasion ihe difference: but this 
it an ioiprobnble opiuioii, because The onler and larger valve 
of the corolla in this plant w^ants the ribs, which are so 
strongly marked tn I'estuca Fiuitans. Tlie inner valve also 
wsDts the open cleft at tltcend; and the FJote Fescue Grass 
has been examined while growing in ihe salt marshes at 
Lymihgton, and was foul^d to vary but little fnmi that grow¬ 
ing in inland places. Willdenow observes, that in tlie wild 
plant the panicle is sqiteezed close, narrow, and directed one 
way, with spikelets having from four to eight flowers; but 
in a garden the panicle is divaricate, and the spikelels have 
from live to twelve flowers.—Native of Denmark, Britain, 
Germany, and France, on sandy coasts and in salt marshes. 
Found also about Yamioutfi; between Bri:;rol and llie Hob 
wdls; near the canal from DroiPwich Jo the Severn; in tlie 
Dieadow'S near Wisbeaeh, Ac.; also in Scollimd, on the isles 
-of Orausa and Skye, and at Loch Broom in Ross-sliire. Jl 
flowers in July. 

42* Poa Procumbons; Sea Meadow 

Pamela lanceolate, directed one wuy, squeezed close, ntg- 
Rd; racliis round; spikelels four or five flowered; flowefs 
bluotish, nerved; root til^rons, forming a turf; herb glau¬ 
cous; culms several, more or less prosirale. about a &pan 
long, leafy, smootlt. bent at the joints. Dr. Sinitb says llicil 
this Grass has an aliinml roof, tJiough Mr. Curtis thought it 
prreimiaL In general habit it conies near (o the sevcnteelli 
species, and also bears some afliiiity Jo tfie following specii'S, 
though suflicieiiily tlislinci from them and all others. 
tUlks are for the most pari procumbent; hut this t^rocnni- 
bence does not uj>pear to originale in the usual way from the 
weakness of the stalk, but from ils being bent dou-nwarrls at 
a joint near its base; as every stem is not thus acted on. 
•omv are frequently found nearly upright: the foliage is tt( 
t glaucous hoc. and. if examined with a magnifler, is found to 
be covered with numerous rough silvery particles; llie paiifcle 
bis a greater degree of rigidity iban that of ttie seveiitventli 
species^ llie spjkeJrts arc much longer, less flat, and more 
tegalatly distant from each oilier; and each floret is ciliated 
•tits basc.^Tbts species was first discovered by Mr.. Curtis 
•t the foot of St» Vincenfs Bocks, ou the edge of the river 
9(L 


Severn. It has since been foun<l in some quantity on the 
iminduted parts of the waste ground west of ilie wet-dock 
below Clifton; and abundantly on the pier at Scarborough, 
witliio I he spray of the sea* Culture produces little alteration 
in its appearance. 

43. PoaRigida; Hard Meadow Grass* Panicle lanceo¬ 
late, distich, and pointing one way, squeezed close, smooth; 
racliis margined; spikelels seveu flowerecl; 'flowers round, 
nerveless; root annual/furnished with few fibres. Dr. Wi¬ 
thering remarks, that this may be distinguished from all the 
other s]>ec[es by the racliis or main fruit-slalk being broad 
on the side opposite to the direction of the branches, convex, 
and ed»ed wiih a paler green border. Mr. Curl is observes, 
th»t in dry and barren situations the stalks sometimes are 
found sinifde. the panicle also not branched, and the spike- 
lets, instead of coniaining about eigiit flt^wers, have no more 
than tJirec or four; in which case some make it another species* 
'I'he variaticoi arising from an excess or scanliness of nourish¬ 
ment is what most plants are subject to; and to form species 
upon such fuundalions is to multiply plants without end* 
A complete knowledge of a plant, and of a Grass especially, 
is only to be attained by observing it at the different periods 
of its growth in all the various siluaiions in which it occurs. 
—Native of Eiiglaud, Holland, France, Italy, and Germany, 
also til Barbarv, in dry, sandy, or stony places, on walls 
and roofs; flowering from Mav to Aueust, 

44. Boa Spitiosa; J/torn^ Meadow Grass. Branches^ of 
the panicle alternaTc, compressed, sijiueseent; spikelets alter- 
nafe, pedmicle<l, leu-ftuweied ; culm branched. See Festuca 
Spinosa, wbicli is the fanic plant* 

4i>. Poa Compressa; Flat stalked Meadow Grass. Pani¬ 
cle squeezed close, directed one way ; culm ascending, com¬ 
pressed ; florets angular, connecied at the base by a com- 
plicated villns; root perennial, creeping, consisting of downy 
fibres, llirown out from the lowest part of llie stem, which 
is decumbent at the base, then rises obliquely, and is uprig)»t 
at the lop, wliere it is naked, at bojiom it is leafy; the 
first or lower joints are bent, the uppermost very long; it 
is striated, smooth, and about a foot high, and ts very much 
compressed; racliis from roundish flatted ; and all the branch* 
lets at first close and erect, acutely angular and rough, a 
liltle zigzag; us they flower, they spreatj considerably ; but 
immediately after Ifie discharge of the pollen they become 
Hg^iin close pressed to tJie main branch, so that Ihe tipper 
part of Iiie panicle lot^ks as if it expanded first. By this mark 
the firass may be known at arlistuuce, — Native of most parts 
of Europe, in dry pastures, on the lops of walls that are n 
liKle covered wiih eartii, upon house40))s. and in oilier very 
dry places; wtiere tl may be found in flower from June to 
Scplember, and may be easily discriminated by ils compressed 
stem. It can liaiclJy be pul lo an agricultural use, though 
all cattle eat it; for it does not llirive in moist or manured 
ground, and tiierc are many beiler Cirasses for dry situalions. 

4G. Poa Sarmentosa; Sarmenlase Meadow Grass. Pani¬ 
cle squeezed close; spikelels huireolale, Icn flowered; culm 
sarmcniuse.—Nurfve of Ihe Cape of Good Hope. 

47^ Poa.Slriata; Striated Meadow Grass* Bantcle spread- 
ing; spikelels ovale, ten flowered or ihercabouls; culm creep* 
ing,—Native of the Cape. 

48. Poa Aiiiboiuensis. Panicle squeezed close, directed 
one way; culm round; inner valve of ihe corollas linear, 
curved, erhate, like ihe sixty-third species, from i>hich it 
differs in having the cilius many limes smaller; llie cnlnts 
depressed, and the leaves short, scarcely an inch in length,— 
Naiive of the East Indies. 

4&. Poa Viscosa; Fiscid Meadow Grass* Panicle oblong. 
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frpreaclihg; lower spikclets ihree-floweredt (Jitree to tivej up- 
}wr twelve-flowered; culms rigid, Anally viscrd; roots arti¬ 
culate, stoLoniferous, producing bundles of leafy culms, a 
apan high, and roimd. Tfie culms, peduncles, pedicels, and 
calices, are all so clammy as to besmear the feel and legs of 
those wbo walk among this Grass, and cover them with the 
glumes, ll Alls the air with an odour of turpentine, that is 
not unpleasant, especially in the evenings—Fouud in lhe dry 
gravelly soils of Malabar. 

60. Poa Nemoralisj Wood Me<tdoiv Grass. Panicle and 
leaves atieiiiiated; spikclets lanceolate, Ihree-flowcred or 
thereabouts; glumes acutely ohsoletely tive nerved; stipule 
very short, crenate; root creeping a liltle; culms several, 
upright, a foot and half high, slender, slightly compressed, 
striated, smooth. There is a variety which has the appear¬ 
ance of the sixth or ninth species; but it is distinguished by 
the species being unconnated, though hairy at the base, more 
acute, and less nerved, and by the stipule being very sliort, 
suberenale or ciliatc; insomucli that it cannot by any means 
be coiifoutided with them. It flowers in June,—Native of 
many parts of Europe, in woo<ls and shady places: it is most 
common in the northern parts of Great Britain. 

61, Poa Coni racta; Couiracted Meadaw Gra&s, Panicle 
contracted; florets lajiceolate, three together, naked, sessile; 
leaves filifarjn. This is a very smooth grass, two feet high 
and more, with a thick culm; peduncles long and strict,— 
Native of tlm East Indies. 

52. Poa Fililbrniis; Thread hnvtd Meadow Grass. Pani¬ 
cle spreading; spikelcts acute, lour-flowered ; leaves flliforin. 
— Nati ve of the Cape of Good Hope. 

63. PoaRultiosa; bulbous Meadow Grass. Panicle sub- 
flexuose; spikelels fonr-flowei’crl; glumes connected by a 
villus; leaves serrulate; culm bullions at tiic base; root 
perennial, Abious, wbitish, from which arise, in clusters, a 
sort of bulbs involved in scver<il wJiilish or brownish coats, 
wliiub arc the sheaths of the leaves, stretched out almost an 
inch in length, and producing bundles of leaves or else the 
culms*—Nalive of Sweden^ Germany, Spain, Baibary, and 
Lfic Levant. Hudson found it near Claphani in Surry; and 
on his authority it rests, that it is a native of England. 

54. Poa Diilicfia; I}oabk-rowcd Meadow Grass. Sj>(ke- j 
lets compressed, four-flowcied, sessile, disliclij spiked. This 
is a middle species between Poa C'ynaiuriij and Tviiieum ; 
on account of t(ic form of the spikelcis, winch arc fioiii tierce 
to six flowered, it belongs to this genus, although its habit is 
diflerent from the other jPorr,—Native of CariutJila, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, on the tops oft lie lunuutains. 

65. Poa Bifaria ; Recxin^ed^spiked Meadow Grass, Spike* 
lets sessile, distich; lower remote, erect; upper approximat¬ 
ing, recmvcd, Tlie whole of this Grass is smooth.—Native 
of the East Indies. 

5G- Poa IJroinoides; Brome-Ukt Meadow Grass. Sub- 
spiked: spikelefs laucvolale, twenty-five flowered, lower on 
short pedicels, upper sessile; leaves bifanous, involuted.— 
Supposed to be a native of Lima. 

57. Poa Spicala; Spike-panicUd Meadow Grass. Panicle- 
spiked : floivers avid shaped; florets remote; culms several, 
ascending from the base, a hand in height, covered on every 
side with the sheaths of the leaves. It lias the habit of a 
Festuca.—Native of Portugal. 

58. Poa Distaus; Rejlextd Meadow Grass. Panicle 
branched, effused; brandies finally reflexed; spikelels five- 
flowered; florets very blunb obsoletely five-nerved, shining; 
root perennial, fibrous; culms several, decumbent at the base, 
about u foot liigh, (Curtis says, a foot and half; and Wither* 
iug, only from nine to twelve inches,) round, leafy, striated, 
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smooth. Though-at first sight thislrraM bears a dw reMk* 
blance to the seventeenth species, and no ffoiibi fa 
Uken for that, it is, however, considerably IvJfer; sta leaves 
are narrower in proportion, and much more glaneont; its 
spikclets also arc much nar/ower as well as Joo^r, ami <rf' 
course contain many more florets, which arc for mort 
part prellily variegated with pale grv^a and purple e but llie 
chief character which dislinguislies this from the tevctatecDlb 
species, lies in the branches of the panicle, which, as the 
plant goes out of bloom, are reflected or stretched out badk- 
wards, so as sometimes io touch the culm; this is effccicd by 
ItUle tubercles at the base of the branches, on tbeir supper 
sides only, which increasing in size as the plant-advances in 
its flowering, forces them backwards. Six years’ cultivation 
made no alteration in tJte appearance of this Grass, whidk 
flowers from June to September, aud is not of sufficient merit 
to recommend it for agricultural purposes.—Native of the 
Palatinate, Silesia, Austria, and England. Hudsua found It 
in Devonshire, Kent, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, on a sandy 
soil. Mr. Curtis says, it is common in pastures, and by jioad- 
sides on our sea*coasts, but that, like tlie forty*first speeje?, it 
is not confined to maritime situations, for he found it among 
(lie grassy herbage on lUe right band of the horse road Itadr 
ing up tlie hill to Hampstead, in tolerable plenty. 

6D. Poa Divaritata; Spreading Meadow Grass, Brja&phet 
of tlie panicle corymUed ; peduncles clab-«bapcd ; spik^eti 
foil r-fl owe red ; leaflets filiform; culms several, ft hand in 
height, with one or two leaves on them, white or reddish; 
leaves two or lliree inches Jong, with wide sheaths. Desfob- 
laines found this elegant grass flowering eatiy in the -sprhlg, 
in cultivated fields near Mascai in Barbary: annual.—Native 
of Montpelier. 

00, Poa Cristala; Crested Meadow Grass. Paaide 
spiked ; cal ices somewhat hairy, four flowered or Ihercahovti 
longer than the peduncle; petals awued; root ceapitose^ 
composed of simple tonientose fibres; caln>s solitary, simple, 
erect, a span high, even, leafy, esjtecialfy at the base, ftom 
the habit, this Grass should be considered as an Aira^ ralber 
than a Poa: nor does the number of florets much £tsud ia 
ihc way, these generally being only two; the point of the 
glume is somelitncs extended into a short awn*—Nutire of 
Germany, Switzerland, Fiance, England, aud Barhaiy', in dry 
pastures, by way and wood sides, in barren land, and aotne- 
times on walls; flowering from June to August. 

Ci. Poa Peruviana; Peruvian Meadow Grass. Ptioicle 
spiked : spikclets fivr-flowercci, ovate; leaves and c.iduif pfxv- 
cunibcnt, hirsute,—Native of Pern: this species is an animal 
and flowers all ilie summer in the open air, but must bt wit 
into the stove in wiutcv. 

(i2. Poa Glomerata; Chmerate-panickd Afeadoyif Qr^ss, 
Panicle spiked, glomemtc; spikelels four flowered; jcoroUa* 
ciliatc. — Nalive of tlie Cape. 

C3* PoaCiharis; CiUated Meadow Grass, Panicle cou* 
tracted; inner valves of the glumes hairy, ciliate; ,culm from 
two inches to lialf a fool in height, simple, slender, «r«ct« 
smooth. This is a middle species between £nza and P'm* 
Browne says, that it seldom rises above six or ^evjeit iochea 
and is sustained by a very slender weakly stalk; it is cdsijJ 
distinguished by its delicate braueUes, fine leases, aud .downj 
head* Linneus remarks, (hat the panicle is red, wd tJie 
cilias of the glumes white: annual, flowering in Jujy and 
August.—Native of Jatuaicu and other West India IsUrndt 
on sandy grounds. ' 

64. Poa Plumosa, Panicle difftued; calicea Stx-flowtt^; 
inner valves of the corollas linear, recurved, ciliated at lb* 
back; culms sevci^l, crowded, from six iacbep to-ft foot io 
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heigbT, filiform, lea; flowers^ numerous, minute^ It differs 
Am ilw pms^Amg tpcctea m the form of tJtepanicle; and Die 
d*«mi as well as the cilias, are smaller^—Native of tlie 
Indies. 

6fi, Pom Flenttosa; Zigzag Meadow GruM, Panicle 
AdMosm; spikelets three-flowered; glumes ovate, connected 
. Viflus at the base; all the stipules knceolau; culms 
oefftrah a span high, ascending, kaee-jotnted, with about 
ibive fcads, Joafy, soroewbat angular at top, striated, glauces- 
aent Tikis IS idUtiDct from the Gccond species, in its glau- 
Ctws colour, iDore leafy culm, narrower sharper leaves, rugged 
wjUi longer sheaths; all the stipules of the same shape; 
ibbe peduDc:les ^xuose; ihe glumes narrower aud connected, 
jud the he^l and edge cot bristly and silky.—It is perennial, 
flowers in icty, nnd js a native of the Highlands of i^cotland. 

fl6* Poa Coesia; Sta-green Meadow Gr^ss, Panicle dif- 
spikeJets ovate, five^flowered ; glumes lanceolate, some- 
Wlhit silky, free; stipules very short, blunt; root subcespitose, 
perennial; herb glaucous: culm a fool high, erect, round, 
;fl|trjat«d, sjnoolbish; towards the base leafy, and having two 
hoots j -above siDipte, straight, naked. It flowers hi June and 
Fjound on the mountains of Breadalbane in Scotland. 

(M. P^ Cinerea; As/i-coloared Meadow Gra^s. Steni- 
Jea^es erect, involuted; spiketets three^flowered, cillate at 
die base, acute. PerenntaJ, and probably a mere variety of 
ihe^evmlb species.^Nafive of Dauiduny. 

48, Brtzoides; Brizadi^e Meadow Grass. Panicle 
<)Ql^aotQd ; apikelels rouud, four-flowered, awnless, about a 
Aot high; -corollas purple at the base* The spikeleU resemble 
feMMOii I^ivitans iusliape: annual*—^Native ofDauphiny, 
Poa Divaricata; Sfraddling-spiked Meadow Grass^ 
iheftyea plane, striated; spikelels si\-flowered, acuminate; 
paiiiclc divaricate; two feet high: perennial,—Native of 
iitony places aq Dauphiny. 

7#* Poa Momaoa; Mounfam Meadow Gtms^ Ptinitle 
«4tdC^; spikelets Iwo-flowcred; glumes villose at the base; 
.Qlijm &tr?kight» hard, with black knots.—Native of Switzeriand 
PiedmonL 

71« PoaSabauda; Savoy Meadow Grass. Panicle loose; 
two-flowered; flowers twice as long as the calix, 
tntooth; culm three feet high, erect. This Grass has 
^{^peanince of an Avenat but there aie no awns.—Found 
^tw^en Saleiicho and Cliamouny, in Savoy. 

73* PiOa Viridis; Panicles diffuse; spikelets ovate, sub- 
^pdriflorous; glumes lanceolate, trinerve; ligule slightly 
Arat^tefl.T^A common Anieriean grass, flowering iu June. 

^ 7fl* Poa Crocata* Pauides lax, patulous; spikelels ovale, 
.tpiadriqutnqueflorous, pedicellated ; flowers oblong, subpubes- 
; leaves glabrous; sheaths with a uaked neck; culm 
glabrous.—Grows in Canada, Hudson's Bay, and Lake 
M.vtassios, 

■34. Poa Hirsuta. Panicles very branchy, capillary; spike- 
?lrts ftcattered, pedicellalcd, subqufnqueflorous; flowers ob- 
Ifuig, ftoute, glabrous; leaves witli a culm, glabrous; sheaths 
.twy rough; culm erect, thick.—Grows in sandy fields from 
:itew Jersey to Carolina. 

■7j 5* Poa Quiuquefida. Panicles erect; inferior braneliea 
M^ed ou the uuder side; spikelets oblong, alternate, sub- 
six'flowered; leaves glabrous, with an erect culm; 
thefloscules quinquefid at the top. A very common 
ill jnountam meadows, from New England to Carolina. 
rTftirsh aays, that this Grass is mown tw ice a year, producing 
.excellent crops each time, without manure, or any olher 
Irpuble than the mowing, lasting for the space of sixteen 
)liean> the least decline in the crops, llie soil at the 

J9me time being a very iodtATerent one. 


7<l. Foa Pectinacea. Panicles lax, patulous, erect; spike* 
lets linear, !welve-flowered; leaves glabrous, with an erect 
culm: flowers ovate, acuminate, trioerved; neck of the 
sheaths, and axils of the panicle, hairy.—Grows in sandy 
fields from Nexv Jersey to Carolina. 

77. Poa Speciabiiis. Panicle divaricate, very branchy; 
spikelels pendutoui, linear, ten flowered; flowers ovate, sca¬ 
brous; neck of the sheaths, and -axils of the panicle, hairy ; 
leaves with an erect short culm, glabrous. This Is a very 
sightly Grass; the large panicle is of a purple colour, mixed 
with green stripes.—It is found in dry barren sand fields, from 
New York to Carolina* 

7d* Poa Replans. Panicles fasciculate; spikelets sub- 
sessile, very long, many-flowered ; flowers oblong, acute, lux ; 
leaves short, pubescent; culm branchy, creeping* This is 
the most delicate Grass in North America.—It is found in 
mossy swamps and shady places in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and on the banks of the IVlississipiii, flowering in July* 
/*oc^wooe/. See Gaaiacam Ofiema/is. 

/^odopAj/Uufn ; a genus of ihe class Polyandria, ordfr 
Monogynia.— Generic Character. C'a/t*r ; periantii 
three-leaved, large, coloured, concave, erect; leaflets ovule, 
concave, deciduous. Coro//a: ijetals nine, orbicular, con¬ 
cave, plaited at the edge. S/amina: filamenta very many, 
very short; ajithcfae oblong, large, erect* germen 

roundish; style uone; stigma Iduut, plaited* J^ericarp: 
berry ovale, crowned xvitii the stigma, oue^celled. Seeds: 
very many, roundish; receptacle free. Essential Cha¬ 
racter, 6Vj>.' ihree-ieaved. Coro/^a: nine-pctallt^d; 

berry one-cdled, crowned wilh the stigma.-The species 

are, 

1* Podophyllum PeltaUinj; J)uc/:'s-Jbo£, or Mari/ Appf^, 
Leaves pell ate, lobate. The root is composed of many thick 
(ubers, which arc fastened together by fleshy fibres, which 
spread, and propagate greatly under ground, sending out 
many smaller fibres, widch slrike dowjiward. The flowers 
appear in JVJay, and when they fall off, iJie germen swells tp 
a fruit of the sue and shape of the common Hip, or fruit of 
the wild Rose* Native of many parts of North America.—It 
propagates so fast by its creeping roots, that few persous qfc 
at the frouhle of sowing the seeds. Every part of Ihe roots 
will grow; so they may be annually parled, either in uutuiRp 
when their leaves decay, or in the spring just before file 
roots begin to shoot; they require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds. It loves a light loamy soil, 
and a shady situation, and is so hardy as to be seldom injured 
by the frost* 

PoeCs Cassia* See Osi/ris Afba. 

PoftUa ; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Musub-zr- 
Generic Character. Copsuh: ovate oblong, placed on 
an obconical narrower apophysis* Peristome: double; outpi' 
wdtli sixteen broadish teeth, inner with a sixicen-j>arl^4 
membraue* Males: gemmaceous* on a district plant. 

Poison Ash, Sec Phus* 

Poison Nat, See Strychnos* 

Poison Oak. See Rhus, 

Poke, Firgitiian. See Phi/tolacca, 

Polemonium; a genus of the class Pentandrta, order ATpnp- 
gynia.—G eneric Character* Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, half five-cleft, inferior, gohkt-sliapeJ, acute, pernt?- 
ueut* Corolla: oue-petalled, wheel-shaped; lube shorter 
than the calix, closed by five valves placed at the top; bqr-^ 
der five-parted, wide, flat; segments roundish, blunt, 
mina: fiianienla five, inserted into the valves of the tul^e, 
filiform, shorter than the corolla, inclining; ant herse roundish, 
incumbent, Pistil: germeii ovate, acute, superior; style 
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filiform, thfi lengrlf of llie corolla; stigma trifid, revolute, 
Pet'karp: capsule three-cornered^ ovate, three-celled, lliree- 
valved, opening three ways at top, covered; partitions con* 
trary to ijjc valves* S^tds: very many, irregular, sharpish. 
Essential Chau act eh* CoroUa: five-parted, the bot¬ 
tom closed by valves hearing the stamina; stigma Irifid; 
capsule three-celied, superior*-The species are, 

J, Polemouium Cfleruleuni; Common Pi^lemonium, Leaves 
pinnate; fluwers erect; calices longer than the lube of the 
corolla; root perennial, tibrous; herb smootli; stems upright, 
rising tn the height of eighteen or twenty inches, seldom 
more, leafy, paincled, Mr* Miller remarks, iJ^at llie lower 
leaves have eleven or twelve pair of leatlets, besides the odd 
one; tlial they are broadest at the base, end in points, and 
are sessile; that (lie stem leaves are of the same form, hut 
decrease upwards in size; that the stalks are hollow, chan¬ 
nelled, and Tenninuted by bunches offlow'ers, which silvery 
close, and are of u bcauliful blue colour; hence this is called 
Sluejloivered Pokmonium^ also Greek Valerian, and Jacob'n 
hndder, or Laddtj' to fleaten. Besides the variety uitl) while 
douers, which is very common, and frequently rises from 
llie seeds of the bine, ihere is another, with variegated flow¬ 
ers; and a third* with variegated leaves* Caspar liauhin 
observes, that lids plant has noIJiitig in common with the 
Valerians, except someihing in tlie shape of tlie leaves* It 
lias not in fact the least affinity, in appearance, character* 
sensible qualities, or medical virtues. The flowers appear 
at the end of May, and the seeds ripen In August. Native 
of Asia: and of the north of Rurope^ in Germany, Swilaer- 
land, Sweden, Lapland,and Denmark.—Though i he very tom* 
inouest plant in our gardens, it is rarely foiiml wild in tliis 
( ountry* To propagate it, sow the seeds in the spring, upon 
a bed of light earlli; w hen tiiey couic up pretty strong, prrek 
lliem out inlo another bed of the same earlli, four or five 
inclies asunder, shaditig and watering them until they have 
taken root; keep them clear from weeds until Michaelmas, 
and then transplant them into the borders of the pleasure- 
garden. Tiiey are not of long duration, but by taking Uji 
the plaids in autumn, and parting them, they may be contt 
iiued some years: but as seedling plants flower stronger than 
offsets, few persons propagate them by slips. The varieties 
may be continued by parting the toots at Michaelmas* They 
should have afresh light soil; if it be too rich, the roots 
will be apt to rot in winter, aud the stiipes on the leaves 
to go off. 

2* Polemoiiiiim Reptans; Creeping Pekawnium^ also 
called Greek Vaiertan, Leaves ]>innrttc, wilh seven leaflets; 
flowers lerminalirig, nodding. This has creeping roots^ by 
wliicb it multiplies very fast* The stalks rise nine or ten 
inches high, sending out branches their whole length. The 
flow'ers are produced in loose bunches, on pretly long pednn^ 
cles; they arc smaller than those of the common sort, and 
of a lighter blue colour.^Nalive of North America. It may 
be increased by seeds or oflscis like the jtrecediug; but 
though equally hardy, is less beaulifuL 

3. Poleinoniiim Dubium; Doubtjnl Poltmoninm. Low-cr 
leaves hastate, ujrper lanceolate; style semiblfid. Tins is 
doubifni.—Native of Vifitiniu. 

4. Rolemonium Hoelloldes; Poelta-likc Pofemonivm. 
Erect: stem lillform ; leaves lanceolate, ciliate; panicle few- 
flowered, peduncteJ, naked.—Found at Ibe Cape of Good 
Hope* 

6. Polemonium Canipanuloides; Campanufa-fike Potemo- 
nfttitr* Erect, smoolli; leaves linear-lanceolate, entire, erect: 
flowers terminating, solitary,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


Pok^-I\founiain, See Teverium^ 

Polianthes ; a genus nf the class Hcxnndria, older 
nia.— Generic Character. Catix: none. . CoiWfar 
one-pel ailed, funnel-forjii; tube curved inwards, oblong; 
border patulous, wilh six ovate segments. Stitminaz fill* 
menia six, illicit, blunt, at 1 he Jaws of tJic corolla; antheiv 
linear, longer timu the filamcEita* Pistilz germen roundish, at 
the bottom of llie corolla; style filiform, mostly fthurttT 
the corolla; stigma trifid, thickisli, meUiferous. Pericarp: 
capsule roundish, obtusely three-cornered, at the bate in* 
volved jji iJie corolla, tlireo-celled, lliree-valved. Seed$: 
very many, flat, incumhent, iti u double row, semi-orbicolate* 
Essential Character* Corolla: fuunel-form, ourvod 
in, equal. Ftfamenta: inserted into the jaws of the corolla. 

Germen: at the bottom of the corolla. - The only ipe^ 

cies is, 

1. FoliaJithes Ttiberosa; Tuberose Politmthes* Ftowen 
alternate, 'fhis well-known plant lias been long cultivated 
in the English gardens, for the exceeding beauty and fit- 
grancy t>f ils flowers: as the roots are too tender lo thrive in 
ihe full ground in Ejiglaiid, there are few persons who etta 
10 take iJie trouble of nursing np their offsets till they become 
blowing roots, because it uill be two or three years bcfoie 
they HI rive at n prO)ier size for produciii^ flowers; and as 
they must be protected from the frost in winter, the trouble 
and expense of slielter is greater than the mots are worth, 
for they are generally sold pretty reasonable by those who 
import them fiom llaly. The double-flowering IS a variety 
of the first, which was obtained from Mona. Je Cour, of Ley¬ 
den ill Holland, who for many years was so tenacious of the 
roots, even after he bad propagated them in such plenty ti 
to have more than he could plant, that he caused them to be 
cut in pieces, to have the vanity of boasting that be was the 
only person in Europe wlio possesseil this flower. Other 
varieties are, the Striped-leaved Tuberose, and the Tuberose 
with a smaller flower* The last is frequent in ihe south of 
France, whence the roots have often been brought to Bn^ 
land early in the spring, before their roots have arrived from 
llaly, whence they are annually imported* The dtflercuoe 
between it and the common sort, lies in the static betor 
weaker and shorter, and the flowers smaller. As there la no 
way of propagating the double-flowered sort but by ofisell^ 
luoat people are careful to increase it; this is done by 
planting them upon a moderale hoUbed early in March, ttiul 
covering the beds in cold weather with mats or straw^ giviiw 
ihem abundance of water in the drought of summer. In this 
lied the routs may remain till the leaves decay in autuuiD.; 
but if any frost should hajipen before that time, the beds 
should be covered, because if ibe froit enters so low as to 
reach ilte roots, it will kill them; and if the leaves ar« injuml 
by ihe frost, it will weaken llie roots* WheVe there is due 
care taken lo screen iJit-m from the frost ond too much wet, 
it will be the best way to let llie roois remain in the bed lili 
the end of November, or the beginning of December, pro¬ 
vided hard irosts do not set in sooner; for the less time the 
roots are out of the ground, the stronger they will be, ud 
ihe sooner they will flower. When laken up. they should 
be cleared from the earth, and laid in dry sand, secure from 
IVost and wet until Die season for pbmiijg theoi retunm. 

The Ollier sorts should be treateil in the same wav._It b 

jK-xt necessary to give direct ions concerning the roots annit* 
ally imported from llaly. In choosing tJie roots. seJcct the 
largest and plumpesf, which, when prrfecity sound, ere the 
best: (he fewer oflsi'ts Ihey have, tliestrongerthev will flower* 
but the under part of the root should be ))artkubr]y 
mined, because it b there that they first decty. Before tbc 
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foote- we plaatedt- offwts^ be tab«ti off, as, if left on, 

thegrvntlldmwftwaijr-part of the nourishmeDt from the old 
RP 04 vboeby- th« flower ate ms will be greatly weakened. 
A* ibcie footfi commoDLy arrive m England id the month of 
F«ltn]aiy:'Oi March, those who are desirous lo have these 
carij in flovseej. should make a moderate hot-bed soon after 
the foots arrive, which should have good rich earth laid upon 
the*duDg^,about aeveoor^eight Jnchcs deep; this bed should 
be covert with a frame, and when the bed is in a proper 
tai^iefatuie,. the roots should be planted six inches every 
way apart. The upper part of the root ought not to be 
buried' more than o»e tnch in the ground: when the roots 
ace pleated, there should be but little water given them until 
tbejr shoot above groundfor too much wet will rot them 
while (hey are iti aa inactive silate; but afterwards they will 
tajuire pfentyiof water, eepecially in warm seasons. When 
the flower-stems begin lo appear, a large share of air must 
beadtnttted, or the Maiks will draw up weak, and produce 
faw'flowers; for the more air these plants enjoy in good 
weather, the stronger they will grow, and the more flowers 
will they produce* At the beginning of May» therefore, the 
fiBine may be quite taken off the bed, and hoops fastened 
over it to support a covering of mats, which need not be 
laid over but in the night, or in very cold weather: so that 
by enjoying the free open air, their stems will be large : and 
if they ace well watered In dry weather, there will be many 
large flowers on each stem. This flrsl piaoiing requires 
more eve (ban those which are to follow; for in order to 
Iwe n succession of these flowers, the roots should be planted 
at three diflerent times: flrst, in the beginning of March; 
oest^ in the begimuDg of April; and lastly, at the end of 
April, or the b^inning of May : these beds will require a 
aniicb smaller quantity of dung than the first, especially that 
bed which is last made; for if (here be but warmth enough 
to put'the roots m motion, it is as much ai will be required 1 
wad this last bed will need no covering; for very often those i 
nota which are planted in the full ground at this season, 
pjU producestrong flowers in autumn; but in order to secure 
their flowering, k- is always the best way to plant them on 
m geotle hot^bed. As to the second bed, that should be 
vohed over with hoops, and covered with mats every night, 
attd in bad weather, otherwise the late frosts, which frequently 
happen-in May, will pinch them. These plants may remain 
in the beds until the flowers are near expanding, at which 
rime they may be carefully taken up, preserving the earth to 
their ioot»^ and planted in pots, and then placed in the 
•favde for about a week to recover their removal; after which 
tiota the pots nny be removed into halls or other apartments, 
wbm llwy will continue in beauty a long time, and their 
ftagraAt odour will perfume the air of the rooms where tliey 
are placed; and by having a succession of them, they may 
be- continued from Midsummer to the end of October or 
otiddle of November: but as the sterna of these plants advance, 
tlicre should be some sticks put down by each root, to which 
the steBis sbonld be fasletied, to prevent their being broken 
by-the wind. It is a common practice with many people 
to -bhuit lbe» roots in iwts, and plunge the pots into a hot¬ 
bed'; but Ibereisinuch more trouble in raising them by this 
method^ than by (hat above directed; for if the roots are not 
planted io very small pots, there will be a necessity of mak¬ 
ing the beds much larger, in order to contaiu a quantity of 
the wtBi and if they be first phmted in- small pots, they 
should be shaken out of them inlo pots of a larger size when 
they'be^> to-iboot out their fiower-stems^ otherwise the 
•talitf wSl-ba wcakt. and produce hut few-flowers: hence the 
other method Is Ike best, if performed with care. When the 
«- 


roots are strong and properly managed, the stems will rise 
three or four feet high, and each stem will produce tea or 
twelve flowers; and in this the great beauty of the flowers 
coDsists, for when there are bui a few flowers upon the stalks, 
they will soon fade away; so their places must be frequently 
renewed : for the flowers are produced iu spikes comiug out 
alternately upon the stalk, the lower flowers opening first; 
and as these decay, those above them open, so that in pro* 
portion to the number of flowers upon each stalk, they 
continue in beauty a longer or a shorter time. The sort 
with double flowers will require a little more care to have 
the flowers fair; but this care is chiefly at the time of blow¬ 
ing, fur the flowers of this sort will not open if they arc 
exposed to the open air: therefore when ibe flowers are 
fully formed, and nearly opening, the pots should be placed 
in an airy glass-case, or a shelter of glasses should be pre¬ 
pared for them ; I hat (he dews and raiui may not fall upon 
them, for that will cause the flowers to rot away before 
they open; and the beat of the sun drawn through the 
glasses will cause their flowers to expand very fairly. With 
this management, says Mr, Miller, I have bad Ibis sort with 
very double flowers extremely fair, and upwards of tmniy 
upon one stem; but where this has not been practised, I 
have rarely seen one of them in nny beauty. 

PoUia; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Monogynia, 
—Generic Character* CtrHjc: none. Corolla: six- 
petulled; petals, the three outer ovate, concave, wider at the 
tip, blunt; the three inner alternate, with the outer bending 
in, nerved, very slender. Stamina: filamenta six, capillary^ 
curved in at the tip, inserted into the receptacle; auUieriW 
round, twin* Pistils germen globular, superior; style fili¬ 
form, subulate, incurved; stigma simple, blunt. Pericarp: 
berry globular, surrounded by the permanent reflex corolla. 
Seeds: very many, as far as twenty, angular. Essential 
Character. Ceroid: inferior, six-petalled. Serr^:msaiy* 
seeded.-The only species known is, 

1 * Pollia Japonica* Stem angular, erect, jointed, little 
branched, rough, with villose hairs, two feet high; branches 
alternate, short, flowering successively, resembling the stem; 
leaves on the lower part of the stem, approximating, on the 
upper very remote, alternate, embracing, ensifonn; flowers 
verticilbte, corymbed. Jussieu doubts whether this plant 
be not more nearly allied to the Asparagi than the Junci^ 
and whether the fruit be not really a berry. It flowen& in 
September.—Native of Japan, near Nagasaki; and of the 
island of Java^ 

Poilichia; a genus of the class Monandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—O enbricGhahacter* Calix: perianth onedeafed, 
pitcher-sbaped, slightly five-cornered, fivc-toollied, permfih 
nent; its orifice contracted by an elevated, pellucid, reticii^ 
lated ring; teeth rather obtuse, concave, spreading, some-' 
what membranaceous in the margin, Coroiia: petals 
alternate with the divisions of the caltx, fixed in the ring, 
small, triangular. StamiRa: filamenta one, incurved, pro¬ 
ceeding from the orifices of the caUx, through a cleft in (ha 
riugt opposite to and about the length of its^ upper segment, 
which is a little larger than, and some what remote fVoin, the 
rest; anthers roundish, two-lcrbed, incnmlieut. ger* 

D*en superior, in the bottom of the calix, ovate, smooth; 
style flliform, as-loQg as the calix, forked ; stigmas obtuse; 
fringed. Pericarp: none, except a thin membrane. Seed: 
solitary, filling the cavity of the thickened calix. Receptaeh: 
a scale under each flower, roundish, sticoulent> ofien com;- 
pound-; after' flowering, gradually enlarging, at length 
becoming very fleshy, pellucid, white; and shining, obtuse, 
incurved) supporting the fruit- on the inside about half way 
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up, Thi^ \v«]|-marke(f aod singular genus is allied 

tu H^^rniaria, but is sutBcieiitly distinct from it in many par¬ 
ticulars, Essential Character, Ca/tj;; one leaf, five- 
toothed, Coroita: five-petal led. Seed: solitary. Recep¬ 
tacle" producing succuleiU aggregate scales, sustainiDg the 
fruit,-The only known species is, 

i* PolUcliia Campeslris; Whcrl-kaved Poliichia* Poor 
fibrous, biejmial; stems several, inclined, round, invested 
with a thin white down, branched, leafy; branches mostly 
alternate, erect, leafy, man y-do we red; leaves in whorls sisi 
together, of which the two outermost are, generally speaking, 
the largest, except in the lower part of the stem; flowers in 
sessile, opposite, axillary clusters, ul almost every whorl of 
the biu lie lies, numerous, sessile, sm^ll, green; scales full of 
sweet juice. It flowers in Seplember—Native of the Cape. 

Poipunihus Narcissus . See Narcimts Tazeita , 

PQl}fcardia\ a genus of the class Peulaiidria, order Mono- 
gynia. —Generic Character. Calix i very small, five-; 
lobed. Corolla: petals five, rounded. Sfamma: tilamenta 
five, very short; antlier^e roimdish. Pi&til: germen broad; 
style one; stigma lobed. Pericarp: capsule coriaceous, 
five^celled, five valved, (somelimes three or four celled, three 
or four vnlved.) Valves: sepliforoud in the middle: purli- 
ti&m seuiitiirerous oil each side at the base. le^v, 

oblong, Jiaff ariiled at the liilum; aril calix-forrn, luciniated. 
Essential Character. Pitah: five, rounded; stigma 
iobed. Cap&nle: five-celled, live-valved. Seeds: arilied. 
-The only species known is, 

^ 1. Polycurdiu Madagascarensis, This is a singular shrub, 
approaching in habit to X^lophpUa and Phpllanlhus, 
Leaves alternate, pelioled ; the barren ones lanceolate, ucute, 
or obtuse, veined, quite entire; the fertile or floriferons ones 
quite entire, obcordate, wedge form at the base; flowers 
three or tour on the top of the fertile leaf, at lire end ol the 
midrib.—Native of Madagascar. 

Polycarponi a germs of the class Triaiidria, order Tri- 
gynia.— Generic Character, Cafit: pcnauih five- 
Jeaved; leaflets ovate, concave, keeled, mucroiiatc, perma- 
jjcnt. CorollaT petals five, very short, ovate, emaiginate, 
alternate, permanent. Stamina: filamenla ihiee, filifoNu, 
shorter than the half by the calix ; andiriic roundisli. Ph- 
iil: germen ovule ; styles three, very bhoil ; sligmits blunt. 
Pericarp: capsule ovale, one-celied, ihree-valvcil. Seeds: 
very many, ovale. Essential Character. CV/ZiA: five- 
leaved. PetaU: five, ovale, very small. Cap&\ilr: oiie- 

celled, three valvcd. Seeds: very many.-Tire only knotni 

ipecies is, 

^ 1. Polycarpoii Tetraphy Hum ; Stem 

very much bruaclied, ditfused, divuricaling ; loaves opposite, 
or in fours, obovale, quite entire, somewhat fleshy, snioolh ; 
Stipules and braclcs acuminate, soariose, while; panicles 
tenninating, dichotomous; flowers numerous, small; talix 
edged with while. 'Phe petals are sometimes ahorllve. 'I his 
insignificunt pfjnt may boatt a great variety of names, U is 
annual, and flowers from May to Angusl, and even fn winter. 
—'Native of many parts of Europe, in u <lry soil; us, lu Ger¬ 
many, the south of France, Islria, Italy, mid Barbary; on 
the coasts of Devon and Dorset; about Lym^ion, near Exe¬ 
ter; close to the sliingle beach on lite neck of ihe island of 
Portland, also on the north end of llmt island, and about 
Exmoutli in Devoushiro, 

Poli^cnemuin: a genua of the class Trianrliia, order Mono- 
gynia.—G eneric Characj'RR. Vulix : periaulh five- 
IcRvcd: leaflels ovate, erect, mucronate, permanenn Corollti: 
none. . Stamina: filamenla two or three, capillary, shorter 
Uiau the culix; anthcrae twin. Pisiitz germeii rouiidbli; 


style very short, two-parted ; stigmas obtuse. Paictarp r 
capsule ovate, with the top flattish and margioed^ ucumi- 
nate, with the permanent style, membraDaceous, thin, valve- 
less, not opening. Seed: single, kidney-form. Otorur. 
Most of the species have two bractes tinder the calix, and 
which are taken by some for the calix, and the calia for the 
condla. Other species have two, three, or four cnJicine 
leaflets. The stamina are generally one, two, three, of five 
in nuio1>er. One style or two. Essential Chabactee. 
Caitx ; three-leaved; petals five, calicine. Seed: one, almost 
naked.-The species are, 

1. Polycnemniu Monandrum ; One-eiamined Pclvenenmm* 
Monandrous: leaves linear, acute; stem erect. Perennial. 
—Native of $i1>eria, in a salt soil. 

2. Polyciiemum Sclerospermuro. Diandrous: leaves cylin- 
dric, fle^^hy; stem erect, branched. Annual; found in tlie 
muddy salt soils of Siberia. 

3. Polyctieniuni Arveuse; Trailing Polpenemtim* TriaiN 
drous^ Ivavcs awl-shaped, three-sided; stem diffused; root 
animat; blanches procumbent, simple, or subdivlder), atri¬ 
al cd, somewhat liairv, kuobbed, with a callus at 1 be i a Side 
of the base prostrate; flowers axillary, sessile, solitary. 
Ga^rtner commends Adansou for liaviug united this genus 
with Campfiaroma, the number of parts in the flowers being 
so various, ns the observations of Pallas have abuodautly 
sliew'u. It flowers in July.—Native of France, Italy, Ger- 
mniiy, Switzerland, and Austria, in corn-fields. 

4. Polycnemuni Salsnm; Ti'iandrous PcfycTumum, Tri- 
androns; leaves filiform, fleshy, sheailiing; stem diffuaed* 
Perennial, found in the wet salt sands of Siberia^ » 

5. Pulycnemnm Opposilifolium ; Oppoeite-leaved P&fyene^ 
mum, Pentandrous; leaves opposite, fleshy, cyliDdriCftl; 
stem erect. Annual.—This was discovered in the salt 
marshes near Ihe Caspian Sea. 

Polp^ala; a genus of the class Diadelpbia,. order OctaiN 
cl riiL— Generic Character. CalLz: perianth five-leavedp 
stnall; leaflets ovate, acute; two below the corolla,^ iute 
above that, and (wo in the middle, subovate, fiat, very large, 
coloiirecl, the witiga permanent. Corolla: siibpaptlionaceonr; 
standard ahnnst cyliudrical, tubular, short, with a vnrall 
reflex mouth, bifid. Keel: concave, compressed, ventricose 
towards the tip; appendix of the keel in most of the speciet 
two or three parted; pencil-shaped bodies fasteQCiJ to Hie 
keel towards the tip. Stamina: filameuta diadelphons, 
eight, connected, inclosed within the keel; antberm eight, 
simple. germen oblong; style siDt]de, erect; stigillit 

terminating, thickish, bifid. Pericarp: capsule obcordate, 
compressed, with an acute margin, two-cclled, two-valvcd; 
partiliou contrary to Hie valves, opening at each margin; 
Seeds: solitary, ovate; Gsertiier says, with a glandular umbi¬ 
licus. Obserte, The appendix to the keel is different ia 
Ihe diflereijt specits; and in many the pcncll-sbaped appen¬ 
dix is wonling; and they are therefore called beardless* In 
the tliirlictli species the calix Is five-parted and equal, the 
corolla not clown, and the gertuen four-homed* The fruit 
of tlie sfxlecnlii species is n berry or a drupe; and the 
branches are pungent.—E ssential Character* CetS^e 
five-leaved, wiih two of the leaves shaped like wings, aiid co¬ 
loured, Leffume: obcordate, two-celletL-^The species are, 

“ Crested : thc^ffoicera hamng; a pencil-shuped appendix, 
t. Poiygsila Incaruiila; d/trirmorL Ftowera 

ill spikes; :$lem herbaceous, branched, erect; leaves slleriiute' 
awl-shaped; root itiuitial; branches couimonlv three, tii the 
upper axils long, niirrow; leaves flat, very sharp, remote, 
scarcely eight for the moil part upou the stein<—Nat ire of 
Virginia and Canada. i 
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.2. Polygala Aspalatba. Flowers in beads; stems quite 
siioplfi; leaves bristle-shaped, scattered ; corolla white, with 
lanceolate wings, and a pencilled keel. It appears tike an 
AtpaiatAu ^.—Native of Brazil. 

3. Polygala Braaitiensis; Br*fTiilian Mifkttfori, Flowers 
subspiked; stems quite simple; leaves l^inceolate, sciillered; 
spike straight, termifiatmg, white, with the flowers on very 
short pedicels, without bractes.—Native of Brnzil. 

4, Poly gala Tricbosperma; Hairy seeded Milkwort, flow¬ 
ers' in spikes; stems roddike, striated; leaves linear; root 
perennial; spikes terminating, oblong, toothIcLCed below from 
the falling' of the flowers; corolla minutp, white. Nearly 
allied to the first species,—Native of New Granada. 

5- Polygala Amara; Bitter Milkwort. Flowers in ra¬ 
cemes; stems almost upright; radical leaves obovate, huger. 
This agrees so nearly in habit with the next species, tlmt lliey 
are not readily distinguislkcd. The radical leaves are thicker 
and dbovate, wider and very blunt; iJie srem leaves more 
declining. The whole plant, except tlie root, is always 
extremely bilter; a leaf slightly die wed afiVets ihe tongue 
very strongly, soon difluses itself ovei the whole jaws, ajjd 
continues a long (ime. Probably the virtbes attributed to 
the thirty^secoud specks reside in this e(|uaJly, Gesucr 
asserts, that an infusion of it purges wilhoiit any \\Mnii a 
tincture of four ounces of it, in n pint of Canary wine, 
extremely bitter, and of a brownish colour. Jt is euiploycd 
ID the pleurisy, in maifgnanr amt milk fevers^ and in puhno- 
itary consumpUon, A drachm of The root in powder, is ^iv( n 
as a dd*e; or an ounce, in a funt and Italf of waler^ boiktl 
down tu a pint, and drank with milk. The thirty^second sort 
is ^ore stimulant and resolvent, but this appears to abound 
to balsamic resin* U is certainly more efficacious than Com 
mon Milkwort, but that is probably owing to growing in 
mountainous situntious. Allioni considers it as biennial—Na^ 
live of France, Switzeidand, Silesia. Austria, Carniola, and 
PiedfDont. Sow Ihe seeds of this, and of the three foDowijkg 
species, soon after they become ripe. These are rarely admit¬ 
ted into gardens, where tliey do not thrive well, 

fl. Folygala Vulgaris; Common Milkwort. Flowers rn 
racemes; steins herbaceous, simple, procumbent : leaves 
linear, lanceolate. The perennial woody root throws out 
many Spreading procumbent stems, clothed wirb deep green 
auioolh leaves, which vsiry nmeh in size and figure. The 
flowers are commonly blue, ure often white, flesh-coloured, 
or purple, Intt in all cases marked with green Jiiies. The 
permanent calix turns at length wlioliy ^^reen, and wraps up 
ibc young pod, closing and <lrooping to protect it from r^in. 
So that the elegant fringed crest of the corolla protects tlie 
■lamina and pisliUa, admitting air, but exctndiiig r^in and 
insects.—^Au infusion of this herb, taken to the amouni of u 
quarter of a pint every morning, fasting, hceii success¬ 
fully given for a catarrhous congh, Allioni says, it Itas the 
■ar^e properties as the preceding species, in an iiilcrior degree, 
and with less of the balsamic priiiciple, tliough it is not to be 
deapised as a succedaneum to the thirty-second species^ in 
pleurisy aod pertpneumony, and that it ai^o promotes expeclo- 
ralioa. It possesses the virlitcs of tlie Ra1tic-:iuako Kent, but 
in-an inferior degree, it bus been u^ed in picuri tic cases 
with many happy effects: see the lliirty-second sj>c< :es. TJie 
powdered root may be taken in doses of hall h draclim or 
more, or a strong dceoetiou may be drank to the amount of 
a pint or more in a day, in which quaiiliiics it sometimes acts 
as a brisk purgative, and sontctrines it only operates by £weat^ 
Foreign writers celebrate it as a grateful rmiriment cattle: 
according to Linueus, oaUle, sheep, ajid goats cat it, but 
swine refuse it lu' England it is chiefly found ijt dry barren 


pastures, heaths, or sheep*w'alks, though it h a native of most 
parts of Europe and of Barbary, in dry heathy pastures, and 
on rocks, flowering in June and July. See the preceding 
species. 

7. Polygala Alajor; Lar^e Milkivort. Flower’S in racemes; 
stem herbaceous, simple, more erect; leaves linear, lanceolate. 
This is very nearly allied to the precedirig, but the flowers 
are always of a bright red ]>urple, and the wliole of ihc plant 
is larger, and more upright. Probably a variety only.—Na¬ 
tive of Austria. 

ft. Polygala Alonspebaca; Montpellier Milkwort. Flowers 
in racemes; stem upright; leaves lanceolate, liimar, acute; 
root annual.—Native of the south of France, of Piedmont, and 
of Algiers, on barren hills. 

9. Poly gala Pan Uu la la ; Punickd Mi/kaort. Racemes 
naked; steins herbaceous, erect, branched at top; leaves 
liitear; root annual; branches fitifonn, erect, leaty, smooth; 
flowers minute, purplish, nodding, on very short pedicels. 
fhi$ bcaiiliful little plant is a native of Jamaica and Hispa¬ 
niola. it has much id'the smell and tci:>te of iJie thii'ty'Second 
species, but is not so strong autl disiigieenhlc. Jt is a mild 
Hiteuuant and sudoiiflc, and may bt administered in infusions 
or decoctions. 

Hb Pidy^ala Sihiiica: Sifferiati 3^iUtwo}'t^ Racemes late¬ 
ral, naked ; stems herbaceous; feaves laiiceolale, I'liis has 
the habit of the preceding species. —Niitive of L^ihcria. 

ll. Polygaia Uracleolala; Spear-leat-id AJiikw&rt, ■ Flowers 
in racemes; bractes three leaved; leaves linear, lanceolate; 
sleoi shrubby. This is a plant of great singularity and beauty: 
tfic purple of its flowers is brilliant in the exlrcnie. 'I'hcre 
are four vaaieties woriby of notice: Tiie fust has the keel 
longer than the crest, tlie stem biandiHl, and linear lanceolate 
[eaves. The second has the leaves linear subulate, and llie 
keel shorter than iJie crest, with a huger purple flower. The 
third lias subuhtc leaves, iJie stem qtiite sim)>le, and a smaller 
purple flower. The fourth has the leaves linear, blunt, and 
rugged, the stem branched, ihe flowers very small, whitish, 
or pale purple. The stem is shrubby jji all, and the bractes 
are remarkable; uhence the tiivial name. I'hey flower from 
May to July, and are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
—This, and all the other Cape sorts, may be increased by 
cuttings, sottje more readily than otlicrs, 

I‘2. Ptdygula Uinbcllaia;' Umbeiled MilkworL Flowers 
subumbelled ; leaves linear, subeilic.te; stern scarcely suflVit- 
licose, a sjjian high, somewliat brancJjcd, erect: annual or 
biennial.^—^Nalive of the Cape of Good tlope. See the pre* 
ce<lill" species, 

13. Polygala Alyrtifolia ; Myrlle-leared Aliikivort. Keel 
of the coruila cresceiit-sliyped ; stem shrubby; leaves even^ 
oblong, blunt. The flowers are jrrodiiced at the ends of the 
bririiehes, litey are large, while oh the outsulc, but of a bright 
purple within; wings expanded wide, and standard incurved. 
Each cell of the seed-vcssci contains one jjard, smooth, shin¬ 
ing seed. It continues flowering most pari of the summer. Tliis 
plant is propagated by seeds, which should he sown in small 
pots, filled with light loamy eui tb; stjon alter they are ripe 
these pots may be placed where they may have the morning 
5UU only, till October, when liiey should be placed under a 
hot-bed frame, and plunged into old tanners bark, wJiich has 
lost its beat, where tirey may be defended from frost during 
(he winter; and in the spring the pots should be plunged 
into H moderate liot-bcd, which will bring up the plants. 
When tliese appear, they should not be too tenderly treated, 
but must have a large share of free air admitted to them; 
wlien tlivy are fit to transplant, they should be caiefully 
shaken out of the pots, and separated, planting each lulu a 
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sm&H pot filled with soft loamy earth, and plunged into a 
very moderate lioi-bed, to forward thetr taking new root, 
observing to shade tliem fiom the sub, and gently refresh them 
with water as tliey may require it, but they must not have 
too much wet. When they are rooted, they must be gradually 
inured to the open air; and in June they niay be placed 
abroad, in a sheltered situation, where they may remain till 
the middle or tatter end of October, according as the season 
proves favourable: then they must be removed into the green* 
bouse, and treated in the same way as Orange-trees, being 
careful not to give them too much wet during the winter 
season. In the summer they must be placed abroad with 
other green house plants, where, by their long continuance in 
Bower, they will make a fine appearance*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope* 

14* Polygala Tinctoria. Villose: bracles three leaved; 
leaves obovate; stem shrubby; racemes axillary and termi* 
Dating, an inch and half long, 

15. Poly gala Oppositifolia; Opposite-ka^ed Milkuicrt* 
Stem shrubby; leaves opposite, ovate, acute. This is a shrub 
two feet high, brauched at top; branches alternate, erect, 
ivithout scars. It flowers in August.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the mountains. 

16. Poly gala Spinosa ; Prickly; Milkworts Flowers lateral ; 
stem shrubby; branches spiny; leaves scattered, oval, oblong; 
fruit drupaceous* This is a stout shrub, with the branches 
terminated by a strong spine. There is a variety of this 
species.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

17. Poly gala Teretifolia. Flowers lateral; stem shrubby, 

branched ; leaves filiform, sickle-shaped a live of the Cape 

of Good Hope. 

Beardless: ths jiewers witho^ pencil^ kfekd, 
frutescent. 

18* Polygala Thcezaus* Peduncles one-flowered; stem 
shrubby; leaves alternate, lanceolate. This, like the Birch- 
tree, has the stem white at the bottom*—Native of Japan 
and Java. 

19. Pdlygala Trinervia* Peduncles one*flowered; stem 
shrubby, angular; leaves alternate, cordate, cusped^ three- 
nerved; flowers small; capsules oblong, Iwo-horned at the 
tip,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope 

20. Polygala Penaea* Flowers lateral, solitary; stem arbo¬ 
reous ; leaves obtuse, petjoled.—This shrub is a native of 
South America. 

21* Polygala Diversifolia. Flowers in racemes; stem arbo¬ 
reous : older leaves oblong, ovate; younger subovate. This 
is a small tree, with loose like braaches, subdivided, even, 
round. Browne calls it Bastard Lignum Vtlse of the Red 
Hills, where this shrub grows very plentifully, generally rising 
to the height of seven or eight feet or more* It receives the 
above name, because it tastes not unlike the gum of the Lig- 
Mra Yitae, and is sometimes used for the same purposes, 
Swartz does not see why Linneus named it Diversifolia, the 
leaves being all alike; the reason, however, whether welt found¬ 
ed or not, is apparent from the specific character.—Native of 
the woods of Jamaica; where, however, it is not common* 

22* Polygala Microphylla; Smatldeaved Miiktport, Flow¬ 
ers in racemes; stems shrubby; leaves very minute, elliptic. 
—Native of Spain and Portugal* 

23* Polygala ^luans* Flowers in racemes ; stem shrubby; 
leaves lanceolate, petioted*—Native of New Granada, in South 
America* 

24* Polygata Vtolaoea* Flowers in racemes, lateral and 
terminating; stem shrubby, faaiy; leaves oblong; peduncles 
toothletted from the Ml of the flowers, which are larger than 
those of the continoo sort*—Found id Cayenne, 

3 


25* Polygala Chinensti. FLowera in spikes, milItrjj ttem 
sufirutlcose; leaves oval.—Native of the East likliea. 

26. Polygala Gharnffibuxiis; Flam* 

ers scattered; keel rounded at the tip; stent abrobb^; lettVSt 
lanceolate* It is an Hegant little evergreen sfarob^ of low 
growth, with leaves Like those of the Bok, producing flowm 
from May to October, but most pkntifiilly in June. Emh 
flower sUinds on a peduncle, proceeding mm. a^kiod of tiit 
pbyllous cup formed of floral-leaves; tbe true calin-ta cma* 
posed of three leaves, which are nearly white; the two outn* 
most petals, similar to the wings of a papiltomeeous flowaii 
are also white, or nearly so; the third petal, which form'a 
kind of tube, and contains the si ami na and putillaiii, is wliitt 
at the base, but yeJJow towards tbe extremity, where it eban^ 
by degrees to a briglit bay colour, Cluiius astd Jaeqain 
mention a variety nf this plant, with the calix. and wings of a 
beautiful purple. Scopoti has noticed four varieties; 1, Witli 
white wings and a yellow keel- 2* With while winga and the 
keel red at the tip. 3, With red wings, and the tip of the 
keel yellow. 4. With red wings and ked, but lire tip of tbe 
latter variegated with red and yellow* Native of A'liMritf 
Switzerland, Alsace, Germany, Daupbiuy, and Italy*—^Thit 
is a very difficult plant to cuUtvate in gardens, for it com* 
monly grows out of the fissures of rocks, henoe caunofeba 
easily transplanted, and it ts with difficulty that themdt m 
obtained from abroad* The seeds will not vegetate tiU they 
have been a whole year in the ground, unless tbey^ are sown 
soon after they are ripe, wlieti the plants will come up the 
spring following* When they first appear, 1 hey makwvery 
little progress in our climate, aud are hajd to trainpfoot with 
safety, so that they are not much known in this coimtiy, Thu 
best method of cultivating it is by seeds. They akKHiId ha 
procured as fresh as possible from the places- of mtiml 
growth, and sown ia pots as soon as they arrive; tbo poiff 
should be plunged into the ground, where they tmj hawott^ 
the morning sua. If sown before ChrutlBas> tEtero will 
chance of their coming up in the following spring; buMhew 
which are sown towards spring are sure to remaia axyaav in 
the ground. On this account, the pots should be pianfcd 
into the ground, where they may have but little snn in tlM 
following summer, and in autumn they may be removed, ml 
plunged into an old tan-bed under a hoLfraine, whm they 
may be protected from severe frost; for althougfo thie phut 
ia a native of the Alps, and other e-old mountatits, yet, m tk« 
seeds will not be covered with snow here as they am In tbetr 
native soil and situation, they are freqnetilly spoiled by the 
inconstancy of the weather in England* When tlieplmti^om 
up, they should be placed in the shade during the somnar; 
and in autumn they may be turned out of tbe pots, and phuiled 
in a border, where they may have only the momiDg siiiif- for 
they will not thrive long in pots. If the winter prove vety 
severe, it will be proper to cover the snriiioe of the gtoo^ 
about their roots with mulch, to keep out the fooat; If tfa» 
plants take root in the border, they should renmn theiw 
undisturbed, and be only kept clean frooi ireeda; fiw 
ground about their roots should not be dug or dang^ 

27* Polygala Alopecuroides. Flowers seatile; IttTCO 
crowded, ovate, keel^, hairy; stem shrubby, ptweiunbenl^ 
branched; the branches covered with leaves and flowm^^ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the eleventh apedv. 

23. Polygala Mixta* Flowers sessile; stem ilinihlW; 
leaves round, mucronate, very much crowd^.^Nntmof Uie 
Cape. See Ihe eleventh specks* 

20 * Polygala Squarrosa* Stem shrubby; kavea nggimtc 
lanceolate, patulous,—Narive of the Cape^ pf Good tfopa^ 
See the eleventh species* 
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30, Fol^'gala Hcisteria; Heaih-ieaved Milkwort. Flowers 
lateral; sletn arboresceut; leaves tliiee-sided^ niiicrouatej 
apiny, ^Iib h a polymorphous plant, being, when young, 
very different from what il is when it becomes old. In the 
course of a few years it becomes a slinib of a considerable 
size, equalling a small furze-bush, to which it bears a distaut 
resemblance; ami perhaps /urze-haved would have been a 
more expressive name than fieath leaved. The purple of the 
flowers is brilliant in the extreme, and they are plentifully 
produced almost throughout the year, — Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, See the eleventh species, 

31, Poiygala Stipulacea, Flowers lateral; stem suffru- 
ticose ; leaves in threes, linear, acute; stem bliform*- — Native 
of the Cape. See the eleventh species. 

*** Beardless, herbaftom zvUk a single Stem. 

2% Poly gal a Senega; OJficmal Milkwori, or UtaHle-snake 
RQ&t* Flowers in spikes; stern erect, quite sinqde; leaves 
broad-Ianceolate; root perennial, woody, branched, contorted, 
about the thickness of the finger* and covered with ash^ 
coloured bark. The flowers are produced iu loose teruiiuat- 
ing spikes; they are small, white, and shaped like those of 
the common sort, but their keel has no beard or crest. It 
flowers here in July* hut does not produce ripe seeds. Na¬ 
tive of most parts of North America. — The root of this plant, 
under the name of Rattle-snake Root, was first introduced to 
the attention of pbysiciaus, nearly seventy years ago, by Dr. 
John TeDiicnt, whose intercourse with the Indians led iiim 
to discover that they possessed a specific remedy for the bite 
af the rattle-snake* which was, for a reward, revtaled to him, 
and found to be the root of this plant. He was afterwards 
fully convinced of the efficacy of this medicine from his own 
experience; and observing that symptoms of pleurisy or 
peripneumoiiy were generallly produced by the action of this 
poi^oD, he inferred that it might be a remedy iu those 
disorders* It was accordingly tried in pleurisieSj not only by 
Tennent himself, but by several French academicians, and 
others, who all unite in testimony of its good effects. How¬ 
ever, to many of these cases recourse was had to the lancet. 
The repute w^hicli this root obtained in peri pneumonic affec¬ 
tions induced some to employ it in other itiflammatory disor¬ 
ders, particularly in rheumatism. It has been said to be very 
successful in dropsies, wliich we can the more readily credit, 
from its effect in increasing the different secretionis; for it 
produces a plentiful spitting, increases perspiration and urine* 
stnd frequently purges or vomits* It is also reported to be a 
medicine of great power in rendering the siziness of the blood 
more fluid : although De Haeti asserts a strong fact to con¬ 
tradict that report* The usual dose is from one scruple to 
two of the powder; or two or three table spoonsful of the 
decoction, prepared by boiling an ounce of the root hi a pint 
and half of water till it is reduced to a pint. A little Madeira 
wine is most effectual for removing the pungent taste, and 
making it sit easy on tlie stomacli.—The seeds of ilus remark¬ 
able plant rarely grow in this country; hence the best way 
to propagate it is to procure the tools from Ameiica, and to 
plant them in a bed of light earth in a shellered sitiiution. 
In suminer keep them clean froni weeds, and keep the sur¬ 
face of the ground about their roots covered w ith old tan¬ 
ner’s bark, or any oilier kind of mulch, in winter, to keep 
out the frost* These dircciions apply to the forty-fourth 
species. 

33* Poiygala Lutea; VeUaw-Ji0wersd Milkwort. Flowers 
in oblaug heads; stem erect, quite simple * leaves lanceolate, 
acute; spike terminating* large for the size of the plant, 
composed of yellow flowers, closely set on.—Native of most 
parts of North America, 

07* 


34. Polygala Viridesceus; Green-flowered Alilkwort^ 
Flowers ill globular heads; stem erect, quite simple; leaves 
lanceolate, bluntish ; root annual. — Native of Vireiuia. 

35* l*o]yg^l^Tnno\:^^ ; Three flowered Milkwort, Pedun¬ 
cles subtrifiorous; stem erect; leaves linear, alleriiate.—Net- 
tile of Ceylon* AnuiiaL 

3G. Polygala Giaucoides* Peduncles many-flowered, late¬ 
ral; stetns diffused ; leaves acute. 'This has the appearance 
of our common Milkwort* Perennial.—Native of Ceylon, 
»pt#» herbnceoust ifrtincbed, 

37* Polygala Cilia la ; Frhige-capsuled MUkworL Caji^ 
sules cilmte, toothed ; stem erect; root auunal; leaves ovate* 
Uiiceolalc, sessile, smouth, quite entire; flowers sessile^ 
directed one way. It varies with liearl-shaped leaves and 
stems, half a foot high, and biajichcd—Native of Ceylon. 

3B. Polygala Sanguinea; Rtd-spiked Milkwort, Pedun¬ 
cles squarrose; stem erect; root annual; leaves alternate, 
narrow, latioeolatc; spikes teruiiiiatiiig, loose, blood-red, 
ovate* The lower flowers* wheij mature, dropoff, whilst new 
ones are coming on, hence, the peduncle is jagged or squar- 
rose*—Native of Virginia. 

3y* Polygala Verticillata; Whorl-leared l^lilkwort, Flow¬ 
ers separate; leaves linear, iu whorls; root annual; spikes 
white, very narrow, whli the flowers remote; sUni slender* 
This little plant is exceedingly braiicljed, and at each joint 
puls forth four or five narrow oblong leaflets. On ibe tops 
of the steins and brunches it produces slender oblong spikes, 
composed of whitish flowers.—Native of Maryland. 

40. Polygala Cruciala; Cross-fem^ed Milkwori, Leaves 
iu fours* Tile head of flowers is of a greeu rufescent colour, 
—-Native of Virginia, 

41. Polygala Oxycoccoldes. Stem shrubby, procumbent; 
leaves elliptic, obtuse, tliickisb. The older branches are 
luherded and jointed* the younger ones smooth,—Native of 
Mount Atlas, in fissures of rocks, flowering early in spring. 

42. Polygala Saxatilis, Stems slirubby, decumbent; 
branchlets pubescent; leaves lanceolate, acute; flowers capi¬ 
tate, racemed. They arc like those of the preceding, from 
wiiicli it diflers in having lanceolate leaves, more slender and 
acute and pubescent branchlets.—Native of Mount Allas, m 
the fissures of rocks. 

43. Polygala Rosea. Stem shrubby at ibe base, roddike, 
simple; leaves lanceolate, acute; flowers in loose rdcernes; 
corollas fringed, tubular ; tipper Wp two lobed, lower fiiriged 

rose coloured, often exceeding the wings* 
Native of Mount Atlas. 


44, Ptilygala Manana, Flowers beardless, in oblong hearfs; 
stern erect* branched ; leaves linear; root perennial.— Native 
of Maryland. See the thirty^second species. 

45, Polygala Americana.' Flowers crested ; raceme termi¬ 
nating; stem erect, branclied ; leaves lanceolate* tonieutose. 
This plant will not live in the open air of our climate, and as 
it will not Ihrive iii a pot, is very difficult to preserve here. 
It is propagated by seeds, procured from abroad* 

Pol^gonuai; h genus of the class Oetandria, order Tri- 
gyuia.. —GF.NEIUC Chaeactee* Calix: perianth turbi¬ 
nate, coloured internalJy, five-piirled ; segtnenis ovate, blunt 
permaiienl. Corolla: none, unless the calix be taken for if! 
Sfamina: filamenta coaimonly eight, aivl-shaped, very short; 
anlherffi roundish, incumbent. Pistil: gernien three*sided* 
styles comuionly three, filifonii, very short; stigmas simple, 
Perimrp: none; calix involving the seed. Seed: single, 
three-sided, acute* Observe. The first species has a tvio- 
leaved calix, and three petals. Stamina: in some six* Pis^ 
fitlnm; in some species bifid. Essential Character* 
Caiix: none, or five-parted^ coloured* Corolla: five-parted, 
5 C 
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calicine, or uoue, if 1 hat bo considered as ihecalix. Seed: 

one, angular,-I'he species are, 

* Alraphaxotdes, wilh a /ruieseent Stem. 

1* Polygonum rrnlescens; Shrubbff Po/j^£:o«uni. Stern 
shrubby ; calicine leaflets two, refieji; calix five-leaved ; leaf 
lets when ripe equal or unequal, coloured or uncoloured, 
but constaully loose from the stcru^ U flowers in July.— 
Nalive of Siberia, 

1 . Polygommi Atraphaxoides* FIohcts hexandrous, digy- 
nous; leaves ovaJe, waved* 

*■ Bistoi lsc, Jiifka single Spike. 

3* Polygoiiiiin Bisiorla ■ Great or Snakeweed. 

Stem quite simple, villi a single s)iike; leaves gvaie, waved, 
decurrenl; root jicrennial, aud not eaisily exlirpaied, some- 
wbat more or less beul or crOf.)ked, whence its names Histort^ 
Snafteneedy Adder^b-wort r outwardly of a cliesuut, iu^ 
wardly.of a flesh colour, furnished with numerous fibres and 1 
creepers* The root being one of the slrongesl vegetable i 
asli injjcjits, might be well applied to the purpose of lamiing 
Jeallitr, if it could be procurifd iti sutlicienl quantity: Ibe 
young shoots are ciUen in herb pudding, in Ihe north of 
England* wliere the platil ishiu>un by the of I^asier 

Giant; and alioul ftlanciiesicr ti:c^ arc subsliluted for greens, 
under the name of Patience Dock* The root was foriiiciiy 
considered to be alexipli^niiic and sudorific; but its uses 
seem only to be derived fruuj its styptic powers. Dr. Cullen 
frequently employed it in intenniltent fevers; attd gave it, 
both alone and with Cventtan, to the quantity of three drachms 
a day* Meyrick observes, that all the parts of the plant 
have a rough austere taslc, but more especially the root, 
wJdch is of a very binding iiaUire, and may be uscti to advan¬ 
tage, boll) eMeiiiahy and tnuardly* whenever aslringency is 
required* as for intonttnence of urine, immoderate iijcnses, 
bleeding wounds* spitting of blood, the bloody flux, and 
other flu'tes of tlic belly. It is also of singular cfHeacy in a 
soft spungy stale of die gums* attended with looseness of the 
teeth and soreness of llie mouth* Dried and reduced to 
powder* or boiled in wine* ajid (aken pretty freely* it jire- 
venls nfiseaniage* helps ruptures* dissolves coagulated blt^od 
from falls, blov^s* &c. and kills wonns in cliildretj, I'his 
plaut may he j>ropa'ialed by jdautiiig the loots iu a moist 
siiady border, eillivr in spring or antumn.—Native of many 
pail^ of Europe* Si Iberia* and Japan* It is most coinnion in 
the northern paHs of (jreat Lhitain* parliculady in moist 
tueadowi?* where ll is of fen a noxious w^eed, frequenily form¬ 
ing large patches, and not easily extirpated : it flowers in 
JVJay and June* Near London it occurs by Battersea ; and 
in a meadow by Bishop's woo<l, neat Hampstead; in Ibe 
meadows about U.vb.idge; near Rickmausworlh in Hertford- 
i^hire; Hyde Mill, Luton, and Tlinrlcigb, in Bedfordshire; 
on the banks of the Isis beyond ifiey: and near Gosford 
bridge in Oxfordshire; Hani green near Matbon, and Mart- 
ley* ill Woivcslrtsliire; near the infirmary, Staftbrd; in the 
doses Fieai; Howes House, VVbilwell* and Slielford* Cum 
briilgeshire; Llronie and Heigham iu Norfolk; TainWortii 
and Taieley, in Warw icksliire; near Derby; Cofgrave in 
Northamplousiiirc; Leu ton in Nottinghamshira; about Shef¬ 
field, Halifax, Bradford* and Settla* in Vorkshire* in alt of 
which places it is very eoninioj); near Kembil in Westmore¬ 
land; near NcHcaflti’o ujK^n-l'yne; and near liivcrary in 
Scotland^ 

4. rolygonuin Vivipannu; Small or Alpine HiKiortt or 
Vitiparom Snakeweed. Stem quite simple* wiib a single 
i^pika; leaves lauceotale, rolled back at the edge* 'J'bis bas 
llte same habit a$ the preceding, but is mucli less* The 
roots have the flame quality, and are eaten by lioilhcrii 


nations* and in some parts of Siberia aud Tarlary. Plaots 
of this species, cuhivaled during four years id a ^uAen; 
constantly produced perfect seeds in July* and ai 

constantly a second time in September, These lat(«r ger- 
mina vegetated on the stem* Welsh Bhtori, is a small varL 
ety of this species; and was found on a very high rock near 
Lhan-berys.—Native of many parts of Europe, in mouo- 
(aiuous pastures* In England it is found near Crosby, 
Kavrnswortli; in the fields between Shap and Hardiogdal; 
near Wlierf, aud near the footway leading from that place 
to Settle ; on the edge of Lenier Water at Carr End ; and m 
Wensley Dale, all in Westmoreland* It is not infrequent on 
the dry stony pastures of Scotland ; especially those on the 
mountain-sides* as about the pass of KilHcrankie, near Blmtr; 
about Loch Ranooch in Perthshire* Loch Uru in Inverness-^ 
fhire, on the to]> of Ben Lomond; and in Benhuardal, in 
Strath in the Ule of Skye, 

= Pcrsicari^, trifA a bifid PiViV, qt /ewer Stamina than 

eight. 

fi. Polygonum VirginiaDum; Firginian Pol^gonumf or 
Spotted Virginian Arsesmart, !■ low ers peiitandrous, acmi- 
digvuoLis; eorolias quhiqiufid, unequal; leaves ovale; Btetnt 
hard, round, green, with great joints on them. At the tops 
of the stalks* and from tlie joints of the leaves, spring spikes 
of while flowers, succeeded by flitt, black, shining seeds; 
root perennial, consisting of a great bush of long black 
fibres* It flowers in August aud September,—Native of 
North America. 

tS. Polygonum LapalhifoJium; Paie-Jiowered Persifaria, 
or PaleAeaved Dead Arsesmart. Flowers hexandroua, digy- 
nous; pi-duncles rugged; stipules awnless; seeds concave 
on each side; root annual; stem about three feet high, round, 
smooth* hollow, branched, the branches spreading* swelling 
very much above the joints, patulous, and sometimes decum- 
heut. It IS distinguished from the eleventh species by its 
beiug much larger, its joints more swelled, its stipules heiug 
much more strongly ribbed at bottom, and without ciliae; 
and also by its broader leaves, the veins of which are rather 
deeper, and more strongly marked. The following are strik¬ 
ing vdriehes : 1, That with a red stalk and red flowers, 
which is often found on dunghills and in corn-fields, and is 
like the true species in every respect but 1ls colour; but the 
red of tlte flowers is not so bright. 2* This not only varies 
in (paving its stalks spotted with red, but the spikes are much 
more slender, rather more so than those of the niefeiith 
species, and also of a red colour* but not so bright^ They 
are often found together iu the ditches about Nl, George's 
Lie Ids* When this variety grows in a rich soil, it becomes 
full as large as the species; but iu a difl'erent stdl and siuia- 
tiou, as on the watery parts of Black heath and Peukani Rye, 
it becomes much smaller, generally has its leaves whiter 
underneath, aud may bo taken for the eleventh species* if 
Tiol aitentivGjj examined; its spotted stalk, and the rough¬ 
ness of I lie petioles* will disiingiiish it readily, a. The vari¬ 
ety will) k^ncs hoary cu the under side, is fuand here mod 
there in com fields and other places, W'here the soil Unot 
very rich, and is ol>viously enough distinguished. Bciiile« 
these three remarkable varieties, it varies iu size according 
lo the richness or poverty of the ground* and, like the 
eleventh species, (lie leaves are sometimes spotted and loiiw- 
times not. Small bird? are fond of the seeds of this species 
and its varieties, and the farmer should curefiilly weed them 
from his dung-hills, 

7, Poly son urn Amphibium ; Amphibioui PerstCArtfl* 
Plow'ers pen land rous, semidigynous; sjiike ovate; root per¬ 
ennial, ereepiug; stems rooting, creel, or floating, a loot 
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tukd half or more long. This is the oul^ European species in 
tbe division of tbU genus ^hich has a perennial 

toot. It may also be distinguished from others by the leaves 
being hollowed at the base, and fringed with hairs at the 
edges; they are also harsher, especially when the plant 
grows out of the water. This species has the name of Amphi- 
Mum, fn>m Us growing both on land and in water. We may 
conclude that the Latter is its natural situation, from its seb 
dom producing the frucli beat ion iu dry places. From its 
doaliog leaves the elder botanists thuught it \^as a ponditfeedt 
but Ray rectified the mistake* Viliars informs us, that it was 
supposed in Alsace to be injurious to cattle; but he is of 
opiujonthat it is rather useful to them, on account of its acid 
antiseptic qualities. He remarks very justly, that all marsliy 
situations being unwlioiesoinc, the pfunts winch are most 
ConiDioD there, accused of doing a I! the mischief. As*a 
weed, certainly tiiw plants are more pernicious, for the routs 
not only creep, but penetrate so deeply into the earlb, that 
they are seldom or never eradicated: but as it rarely dowers 
on arable land^ it is a more local plant than sou^e of the 
same genus, the seeds, of which water To ivj are very loud, 
being either sown or introduced viiih manure,—Native of 
most parts of Europe, iu ponds, dilclms, ajid rivers, and 
sometimes on mable land, tn water its long creeping roots 
run deep into the mud, throAving out whorls of fibres here 
and there, whilst the leaves tioal upon the surface, and the 
beautiful spikes of dowers in July and August are elevated 
above it. Here the leaves are of a smooth and bright green. 
Frequently how'fiver, as Ray observes, llte roots are thrown 
out with the mud in clearing diiches, and if by that or any 
other accident the plants get out of the water, the stems 
grow more erect, the leaves become narrower and hairy, 
and the fiowers arc more sparingly produced* 

8- Polygonum Fill forme* Flowers pentandrous, digynous; 
spikes filiforiu; leaves ovate; stipules ciliate; stem round, 
marked with ob^^olete raised lines, erect, villose, with close- 
pressed hairs, ferruginous. It Rowers iu September and 
October, It is very nearly allied to the thirteenth species* 
—Native of Japan, near Nagasaki* 

9, Poljgouuni Ocreulum ; SpcuT-haved 
Flowers pentapdrous, trigynous; leaves lanceolute* Flowers 
in July* PerenuiaK—Native of Siberia* 

10* Polygonum Hydropiper; IVttter or Biting Persicoriat 
or Arsesmart. Flowers liexandrous, semidigyuuus ; leaves 
lanceolate, waved, unspotted; spikes filiform, nodding; stem 
erect; root annual, fibrous* Dr* Stokes remarks, that the 
whole pluQt is sprinkled with minute glandular dots, but 
even with the surface, and more obvious with a moderate 
than a higher magnifier; probably the seat of i^s very acrid 
property* Mr* Curtis adds, that these lillle cells or glands 
are more particularly ohseivable ou the calix, wliicl) is accord¬ 
ingly more biting than any other part of the pUnt* Troni 
its bat acrid taste it has tiie names of H^dropipt't t IVater 
Pepper, Per^icaria; and another still more significant appd- 
laiion, which Iras now become so offensive in the ears of 
modem refiitemeut, that one would think I be present polite 
gmratioii were In no instance troubled with that ignoble 
part from which this inddicfftn name is derived* Withering 
obierves, that the whole plant lias an exceeding hot biting 
Iwte* It cures tiiose little ulcers iir llte mouth comiuouly 
called the thrush; aud the distilled water, drank to the quan¬ 
tity of a pint or more in a day, has been found serviceable 
Id the gravel and stone* It is a diuretic of considerable 
efficacy, and has frequently been administered wilJt success 
io the jaundice, and the beginning of dropsies* The 
expressed juice of the fresh-gat he red plant appears to be the 


I best preparation of it, and may be taken with safely to the 
amount of two or three ounces for a dose. This is the only 
Pcrslcaria that has any pretensions to be an active medicine* 
When given in infusion or decoction, it proves diuretic, and 
hence is used in the dropsy and jaundice* The distilled 
water is recommended by Boyle in the stone and gravel* 
The ashes of this plant, mixed with soft soap, is a nostrum 
for dissolving ihe stone in the bladder; but it may be rea¬ 
sonably questioned whether it has any advantage over other 
semicaustic preparations of the vegeJable alkali* Its acri¬ 
mony rises iu distillatioik; and the distilled xvutcr, drank to 
the amount of txvo or three half-pints daily, has been found 
very effectual in some gravelly cases. Linnciis observes, 
that this plant will dye woollen cloih of a yellow colour; 
and that all domestic quadrupeds reject it.—Native of most 
parts of Europe, and found in great abundance ou places 
that lie under water during the uinler, flowering in Septem¬ 
ber, a month later than the tlfirteeuth species; from which 
it differs iu its leaves of a yellower hue, its slenderer spikes, 
and larger, more acuminate, and chcstiut-coloured seeds* 
n. Polygonum Persicariu; Ptrsicaria^ Dtad or Spoiled 
ArstHmari. Flowers hexandrous, seniidigynous; spikes ovate- 
oblong, eiocf; peduncles even; stipules ciliate ; root simple, 
fibrous; stem upright, someliuies rooting at bottom, two feet, 
or from txvo to three feet, alteruately branched, rounds 
smooth, gradually tliickencd above the joints, often red,— 
This is very nearly allied to the sixth species, but the style 
is divided only half way down, mostly into two parts, arid 
then the germen is a liltle convex on each side; but some- 
; limes into three parts, and then the germen is always trian- 
I gular* It may be dislinguiahed from the preceding species, 

I wliich are upright, of an ovate shape more or less round. 

, Its taste is slightly astringent* Woollen cloth dipped in a 
solution of alum, obtains a yellow tolonr from this plauL 
Goals, sheep, ajid horses, eat it; cows and swine refuse it*—- 
Common in ditches aiul tnarslies in most parts of Europe; 
dowerMig from July to September- 

12. Polygonum Minus; SmoilCrttping Persicaric. Flow¬ 
ers hexandrotis, suhmonogynous; leaves linearLanceolale^ 
fiat; spikt's filiform, almost erect; stem rooting at llie base. 
This, width Mr* Curris has ascertained to be a distinct spe¬ 
cies, and not a variety uf the preceding, Linneus supposed^ 
is very abuhdant in the watery parts of 'Fotbill fields, West¬ 
minster; flowering in September.—It has also been found 
on Fntney coniuion ; in a gravel pit on Malvern-cliace in 
Worcestershire, and on Costesy common, near Norwich* 

13. Polygonum Barbatum; Btfirdrd Potygonnm. Flow¬ 
ers hexandrous, trigynuus; spikes rod-like; stipules truncate, 
setaceous, ciliate; leaves eiiiatc, lanceolate; stem lierlxr- 
ceous, rufous. —Thunberg describes three varieties, %ill which 
lie found in the ditches and sw'ainpy parts of Japan* The 
species he observed at tJie Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, 
and Java* 

14* Polygonum Tinctorium; Dptr'^ Polpgotium, Flowers 
hexandroiis, tiigyuous; spikes roddike; stipules smootli, 
contracted, truncate, ciliate; leaves ovale, sharpish, sniooiJi; 
stem iieibaoeous, perennial, round, two feet high, manifold, 
nearly erect*—Native of China, near Canton* The Chinese 
use it to dye a beautiful blue or green colour; and the Japa¬ 
nese cultivate the ibirteeulhj eighteenth, and twenty-fourth 
species, for the same purpose* 

15* Polygonum Ortenlalc ; Oritntul Per&haria. Flowers 
bcptandroiis, digyuous; leaves ovate; stem erect; stipules 
TOUgh-haired, salver-shaped; root composed of many strong 
fibres, growing in tufts* The stipules are deserving of notice* 
being uuusual in their form, and making the stem look as if 
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FufHed. Tl>e seeds were first sent to Europe Tournefort, 
who saw It growing in the prince of Tcflis's garden lu Georgia, 
and afterwaicls in ihe garden of the nionka of tiie Three 
Churches mar Moutit Ararat, where the plajjt is cultivated 
not only lor the beauty of the fiowers, but for its medicinal 
virtueSf which are the same with those attributed to our 
coiiin:ioti species. There is a dw^arf variely of it, and another 
with while iiowers ; it has also been observed by Liiineus to 
vary in point of hairiness, tlie Levant variety being less hairy 
than that from the East Indies. It flowers from July to 
October, or till the frost in autumn comes on, soon after 
which the plant decays and dies* It will rise from scattered 
seeds much better ihan from tlmse w hich are regularly sown; 
but where the seeds must be sown, it should be soon after 
they are ripe in aiitutun. If sown in spring, they rarely suc¬ 
ceed; and even if some plants do come up, those never grow 
so strong. In the springj trunsplant those planted in autumn 
into the borders of ihe plaulation or flower-garden, givijig 
them room* A( tiie beginning of July prune olf the side- 
shoots, to make them advance in height, and preserve them 
within compass when they arc pruned up k> five or six feet, 
they may tljen he permitted to shoot out side-branches* It 
delights in a rich moist soil, and is distijiguished no less for 
its superior stature lhan for Ihe brilliancy of its flowers: it 
will frequeiiliy grow to the height of eight or Icii feet, and 
become a rival lo tlie Sun flower.—It is comnumly, but injm 
diciously,sown in the spring with other annuals, thinning ihe 
seedlings when they appear, so as to stand a toot apait. 
Jt requires very little care, and will bear the air of London 
better than most other plants. 

16. Polygonum Peiiiisylvanicuni; Pe7im^h'iinim Persi- 
earia. Flowers oeiandrous, digynous' peduncles hispid; 
leaves lanceolate; stipules awmless. This has the appearance 
and habit of the eleventh species, bnt all tlie parts are larger 
and stifler.—Native of Pennsylvuuia. 

^***' Poiygonia, with nndivided Leaves, and octandrous 
Flowers^ 

17^1 PolygoiiuDi Maritimuni; Sea Pol^gonumt or Knt- 
grass, Flow'ers oclaudrouH, trigynons, axillary; leaves ovab 
lanceolate, evergreen; stem suft'rutesccnt. This is not the 
English Knot graj^s, which is a variety of the next species.— 
Native of the sandy coasts of the Mediterranean Sea ; also of 
the Levant* About the oolslice, bladders full of red Juice 
grow upon it, wliicli the Poles employ in producing an ele¬ 
gant red dye, 

IB, Polygonum Aviculare ; Common K^ioi grass. Flowers 
axillary; leaves ellijidc, lanceolale, rugged at the edge; 
nerves of the stipules remote; stem procumbent, herbaceous: 
root annual, brunclied, somewhat woody» taking strong hold 
of the earth, of an astringent taste* The clusters of axillary 
flowers are peduncled, two or three togellier. They are 
small, but not inelegant, variegated with vvhile, green, and 
blood-red. Mcyrick says, that ibis Grass possesses a consi 
derable degree of astringency, winch renders it an excelleiil 
medicine in loosenesses, attended with a discharge of blood, 
the bleediug piles, immoderate meuslnial evacuations, and 
all other bmniorrhages. The juke is good lo cleanse old 
filthy ulcers, and takes aw^ay pain and inflammation from the 
eyes. In the present practice iiowever this is Justly super^ 
seded by more etficacioua medicines. This plant obtains its 
generic name from the abundance of knots on the stem; the 
trivial name uviculare, Irom the gratefuincss of its seed to 
small birds. The English appellation Knot grass, has arisen, 
first, from the knottiness of the stem; and second, because, 
baving been eaten by cattle, like many other plants^ it has 
been called a Grass^ though bearing no resemblance to real 

2 


Grasses. Hogs eat it with great avidity, and bence it it 
known in many countries by the name of Hagwee4i in fact 
ail granivorous domestic quadrupeds eat it, aud ibe seeds 
are iiaeful for every purpose in which those of Buckwheat 
arc employed* This is one of our commonest plants, 
cially in a sandy or gravelly soil, on banks by piitfis^ and in 
corn-fields; it frequently covers mneb ground, where the 
natural grass has been destroyed. Where it grows singly in 
a rich or newly throwm up soil, a single plant will often cover 
the space of a yard or more; and the leaves are then broad 
aud large, but when it grows very thick logelber, it is in 
every respect smaller. On our sandy coasts it is found with 
large oval thick leaves, but not perennial. 

19* Polygonum Erectum ; f/pngAf Flowers 

axillary ; leaves oval ; stem erect, herbaceous.—Native of 
Philadelpliia, in North Aaiertca. 

20. polygonum Articulatum; Jointed-spike Pol^gcnttm, 
Spikes jointed, panicled; stipules sheathing, truncated; root 
annual, small, fibrous; stem a foot high, with alternale 
branches towards the top, subdivided into a flowering panicle. 
—Native of Canada. 

21* Polygonum Divaricalum; I}ivarieated Polj/gmum. 
Flowers raceined ; leaves lariceokle; stem divaricated, patu¬ 
lous; root perennial, creeping, composed of many strong 
woody fibres; stems about three feet higli, divided into many 
confused branches, which are generally bent at each joint,— 
This beautiful species is a native of Siberia, Switzerland* 
Coi siea, Dauphiny, aud Piedmont, if we nmy suppose different 
authors mean the same plant, though there is great hazard of 
their nut coinciding exactly. 

22. Polyjtfonuiu Undo latum; Wave-leaved Pelj^gonma, 

Flowers racemed; leaves lanceolate, acuininale* waved.^_ 

This very much resembles the preceding* Perenaial* and m 
native of Siberia. 

23. Polygonum Serratnni ; Notch-leaved Poi^gonum* 
Leaves crenate.—Native of Barbary. 

Helxiue,wk/i subcordate Leaves, 

24. Polygonum Chinensis; Chinese Polygonum, Flowers 
octandrous, Irigynous; peduncles rugged; leaves ovate; 
bracks cordate; stem four-cornered, smooth, even, grooved* 
decumbent.—Native of the East Indies, China, and Japan* 
In the two latter countries it is cultivated for dyeing, and 
produces a beautiful blue colour much like that from Indigo. 
The leaves are dried, then pounded, and made into small 
cakes ; with these it is said they dye linen, silk, and eottOD* 
When they boil them for use, they add ashes: the stronger 
the decoction is made, the darker is the blue colour obtained* 
aud the weaker the decoction, the lighter the colour, 

2o. Polygonum Sagittalum; Prickly Polygonum, Leaves 
sagittate; stem prickly; branches alternate, four-cornered* 
the corners sharp, prickly backwards, smooth, almost upright* 
a foot long, Linneus observes, that it sometimes climbs up 
shrubs.^^Native of North America, Siberia, and Japan. 

26. Polygonum Arifoliiim ; Aruntdeaved Polj/gonum, 

Leaves haj^tate; stem prickly ; flowers on the benches 
entirely aggregate; stigmas globular; seeds smooth and even* 
with the angles eutiie.—Native of Virginia, Florida, aod 
Japan, ^ 

27. Polygonum Crassifolium; Thick-leaved Polygonum, 
Flowers octaudrous, trigyuous; leaves hastate, fleshy; stem 
decuDibent, unarmed.—-This is a smallish plant, scarce more 
than a span long. 

2a. Polygonuni Perfoliatum; Perfoliate Polygmnm, 
Leaves triangular; stem prickly; stipules perfoliate, leafy" 
spreading, roundisli. This resembles the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth species* 
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2Q> PoljgODum Tataricum: Tartarian Polifgonunt. Leaves 
cordate-sagittate; Btem unarmed, erect; seeds somewLat 
toothed; root atitiual; flowers white, on inaDj-flowered, 
ixillary^ and terminating peduncles; ^tith oblong curved com- 
moD involucres,—Native of Tartary and China, 

30* Polygoijuni Fagopyrum; Culiivfltrd Paty^onumt or 
SvMk-tcheat, Leaves cordate-sagittate; stems alo^ost upright, 
unarmed; angles uf the seeds equal; root annual, tibrcus; 
racemes of flowers asillary and lermiDating, pauicled, upright, 
shorter than the leaves, on slender peduncles an inch or more 
in length. The flowers make a handsome appearance, and 
are either quite white, or tinged with red; with the latter of 
which they become more deeply coloured. Buck-wheat was 
supposed by some to have come originally from Africa, but it 
is now generalty allowed that we derived it from Asia. In 
China and Japan, the flour is frequently made into cakes. It 
IS not indigenous in Europe, though it has found its way into 
tnost European Florae, and occurs on dunghills, and about 
cultivated nelds* it dowers in July and August, hut will not 
bear the rigour of our winters. The dour is made into lldu 
cakes, called crumpets, in some parts of England; and ()»ey 
ara supposed to he nutritious, and not apt to turn sour upon 
the stomach* The seed is excellent for horses, either whole 
or broken, mixed witJk bran, chaff, or grains* A bushel goes 
farther than two bushels of oats, and, mixed w llh at least four 
times as much bran, will be full feed for any horse for a week. 
Four bushels of the meal, put up at fouriiundred weight, will 
fat a hog of sixteen or twenty stouc in three weeks, giving 
him, afterwards, three bushels of Indian Corn, or Hog Peas, 
broken tn a mill, and then mixed with plenty of water. Eiglit 
bushels of Buck-wheat meal will go as far as twelve bushels 
of Barley meal* Mortiiner recommends to feed the plant oflf 
with milch cows, just before it btossonts, because il flushes 
them with milk. The seeds are excellent food for poultry; 
but sheep, feeding on the green herb, arc said to become viu- 
faealthy* Duhamei advises the removal of bee hives, in the 
auLiimn, to situations where plenty of this plant is sown, as a 
field of Buck-wheat affords a rich repast for those interesting 
insects, the bees. In late and dreary parts of the season. This 
crop is not so common in England as upon tlie continent; 
but there is more grown in Norfolk than in any olber county. 
Its principal use is to cleanse foul land, and for ploughtng in 
as a manure, when it is fully grown* In a dry summer it is 
good fodder; and, as a crop, it will produce an equal quajitilv 
with Oats, and sell for more money* The furnier may sow 
any crop after it, especially Wheat, Winter tares may be 
sowed in September, and mowed oflT as soon as convenieni in 
the spring; then Buck-wheat may be sown tlie second week 
in May, and ploughed in when in flower, which will be about 
the second week in July; lastly, sow Wheat, each on one 
earth; or seed Turnip may be rolled in, harrowing with a 
light bush-harrow. Making Turnips succeed Buck-wheat 
ploughed, is good husbandry on light lands, where there is a 
difficulty in procuring manure ; and upon heavy strong lands, 
that have been long under the plough, wiih two crops and a 
fallow* Clay land, well pulverized, always produces a heavy 
crop of Buck-wheat, when sown in the month of June, pro¬ 
vided the summer proves tolerably dry after the sowing. 
There t» no belter way of laying down light lauds to grass, 
than in the month of June, to let Buck wheat, with Grass 
seeds, follow Swedish Turnips* Twelve pounds of White 
Clover, and eight pounds of Yellow Trefoil, may be sown 
upon an acre* One bushel is sufHclent to sow an acre, but 
go as far as two bushels* After Buck-wheat fs mown, 
il must lie several days, till the stalk be withered, before il be 
housed, it is in no danger of the seeds falling, nor does it 
97* 


suiFer much by wet* It yields fifty or sixty bushels upon an 
acre, in good land. 

31* Polygonum Convolvulus; Black Buck-wheat^ or Black 
Bind-ueed. Leaves cordate-sagittate; stem twining,angular; 
calicine segments bluntly keeled ; roots annual, fibrous, of a 
brown colour; racemes peduncled, inierrupted, having small 
leaves on tbem. Dr* Withering, who calls them flowering 
spikes, observes, that they are longer than the leaves; flowers 
ill bundles, nodding, white, on the outside green and purple; 
the three outer segments bluntly keeled, and not having the 
keel dilated* Tiie seeds afford excellent food for small birds. 
Tbey arc* indeed, as good for use as those of the preceding 
species, if dependence may be placed on the reprcseulations 
of various authors, who agree that it produces more in quan¬ 
tity, and bears the cold better. It flowers from June to Sep¬ 
tember.—Native of most parts of Europe, Siberia, and Japan^ 
in corn-fields, gardens, and hedges* 

32. Polygonum Multiflorum ; Manif-Jiawe^rd Pofy^onum. 
Leaves cordate; stem twining, angular; panicle of flowers 
branclied ; root tuberous, somew hat fleshy, fibrous, white.— 
Nalive of Japan, where the mot is esteemed as a cordial, and 
is used for that purpose raw ; but it is said to taste best when 
roasted in the embers. 

33. Polygonum Diimetoriim ; Wood Polr^gonum. Leaves 
cordate; stem twining, even; flo\vers ke^l winged; root 
annual. It is distinguished from the thirty-first species, by 
having a longer and more twining stem, and by not being 
striated* Tire lobes at the base of the leaves are more 
roiiiidfd ; and the flow-ers are rather panicled than racemed, 
— Nalive of Germany, Switzerland, France, and Siberia* 

34. Polygonum Scaiidens; Climbing Polygonum* Leaves 
cordate; stem erect, scaudent. The numerous flowers come 
out from the upper axils in spikes three inches long, on a 
very short jwduncle; they are round, flat, swelled out in the 
middle, and green, having a thin white membrane round them^ 
like a Parsnep seed: when the seed is ripe, these membranes 
become somewhat larger, and, the protuberant part in the 
middle turns brown* Perennial; flowering in August and 
September; and a native of America. 

35. Polygonum Ciliatum* Flowers octandrous, trigynous; 
stipules striated, blunt, ciliaie; spikes very short; stem 
herbaceous, simple, four-cornered, upright^ slender, a foot 
aod half high,—Native of China* 

3G. Polygonum Odoratum. Flowers octandrous, trigynous; 
spikes lung, terminating; root creeping; siem herbaceous, 
one foot high, nearly upright, simple*—Niitive of Cochin- 
china* ill moist places, and cultivated all over the country as 
I excc/lcni sauce for fish. 

37* Polygonum Cilinode. Flowers octandrous, semitri* 
gynous; leaves cordate; stalk angular, prostrate or climbings 

slightly rough; segments of the calix obtusely carinated*_ 

Grows in hedges and fields from Canada to New York, and 
flowers in July, 

Polymnia ; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly- 
gamia Necessaria*— Generic Character. com¬ 

mon, exterior, spreading, larger, four or five leaved; with 
ovale leaflets, superior, eight or ten leaved, with bout-shaped 
erect leaflets* Corolla: compound, radiate; corojlets ber-^ 
maphrodite, many in Ihe disk ; female five or ten in the ray; 
proper of llie hermaphrodite funnel-form, five cleft; of the 
female ligulate, two or three toothed* Slamina: in the her¬ 
maphrodites, filamenta five; autberae cylindric, tubular, a 
little longer than the corolla* Pistil: in the hermaphrodites, 
germen very small; style filiform, the length of the scamina; 
stigma blunt; in the females, germcn ovate, biggish; style 
filiform,the length of tbe lube; stigmas two, acute* Ptrioarp^ 
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nolle. Ca/tJ-r uncLanged. Se€d: in llio hermaphrodites, 
none; in the females, solitary, ohovate* gibbous, somewhat 
angular inwards, naked; reccplacle chafly, convex, inibri^ 
cate; cliatfs ovate, obtuse, Uie len^tliof tlie floreU, concave- 
Oiserce. In tl*c third and fifth species ilte exlenor ca!ix i’ 
four-leaved. The fifth difiers from the rest in having the 
petals of the ray emarginate, and the pappus of the seeds 
flat and len-loolbed, EssfiNTiAl- Character, 
exterior, four or five leaved; interior, ten leaved, the leaflets 

concave, I}ow7t: none; receptacle cliaflfy.-The species 

are, 

1. Polymnia Canadensis; Canadian Pai^mnia. Leaves 
alternate, hastate sinuate. This has an abiding root, which 
sends up many tall stalks, sometimes nearly ten feet in 
height; flowers of a pale yellow colour, and sessile* II 
grows naturally in several parts of North America.—This and 
the nest species are both propagated by seeds, procured 
from the country where they grow. If they arrive from those 
countries in the spring, and are tJien sown, Ihe plants seldom 
come up til! tlie following spring; whereas if they could be 
obtained in November, and were immediately sown, the 
plants M'ould appear in the following spring. Sow the seeds 
ID a bod of light ground in the open air; when the plants 
come up thiu them, and keep them clean till tlie following 
autumn; then lake the roots up carefully, and transplant 
them where tJiey are to remain, allowing each plant at least 
three feet. Keep ihem clean, and dig about them every 
spring* 

2. Polymnia Uvedalia: Broad-feared Pol^mnia, Leaves 
opposite, hastate-sinuate; root perennial, runuing deep fn 
the ground, sending up many stalks in proportion to their 
5 i 2 c in the spring. These stalks in good moist ground rise 
nearly ten feet high. Stems terminated by a cluster of yellow 
flowers sitting close, having very short footstalks* The flow¬ 
ers appear in October, too late to produce seeds here, and 
the stalks decay in winter*—Native of Virginia. See the 
preceding species* 

3. Polymnia Tetragonotlieca; Narrow-leaved Pol^mnia^ 
Leaves opposite, spatulate, subdentated; root perennial; 
stems about two feet and a half high, branching towards the 
top. Each of the branches has one large yellow flower at 
the end, shaped like a Sun-flower; before it expands, covered 
with the inflated four-cornered calix* The seeds rarely ripen 
in England, and the stems perish in autumn,—Native of 
Carolina. Sow the seeds as directed for the preceding, and 
manage it in the same manner. The roots will abide through 
the winter In the open ground, io a warm situation. !□ very 
severe weather they should be covered with rotten tail or 
pease baulm. They will live three years, but as they do not 
increase, it will be best to procure seeds annually from 
abroad. 

4. Polymnia Abyssinica; Upright Polymnia. Leaves 
opposite, sessile, oblong, lanceolate, subdentated; calices 
five-parted ; all the florets seminiferous; root annuel or bien¬ 
nial ; stem herbaceous, from iwo to six feet high, round, the 
thickness of a finger, rugged, pressed close, dotted with 
oval, convex, brownish dots, sparingly branched at top. 
It flowers here in April and May*—Native of Abyssinia. 

5* Polymnia We del ia* Leaves lanceolate; stem shrubby* 
This is a shrubby scandent plant, wirhround, smooth, woody, 
slender, branched, braehlate stems; peduncles one-flowered, 
solitary, subterminating; new branchlets springing out at 
their base; flowers yellow, less than an inch in diameter*-- 
Native of Carthagena in New Spain* 

Polypodmm; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order 
Filices*— Generic Character, CapsuUt: distributed 


iu roundish dots, on the bach or lower surface of tfa« froiMl. — 
The investigation of species in this extensive genus is atteuded 
wjtli difficulties, from their general resemblapcc io habit, the 
liifFerence of their appearance at diflerent ages, and the 
defect of their specific characters. Authors have not always 
used accurate terms in describing the fronds; and to remedy ' 
this, the plant should uot be gathered untd they arc iti a state 
of full fructification. The attention should then be most 
IJarticularly directed to Ihe Lower parts of the fronds oi 
nas, for there the characters are most constant and observe 
able, the extreme parts generally runmug together so as to 
haffie every altempt at description. We have only eighteen 
species in England, and very few more are found in Europe; so 
liiat being generally described from iried spectmeos brought 
from remote countries, many inaccuracies have unavoidably 
I crept in* Dr, Smith has removed several into his new genus 
Cyalhea: and many more may perhaps follow, when better 
known*—The Common Polypody, and all the other sorts 
which are hardy enough to bear the open air, being perennial 
plants, may be propagated by parting their roots m the 
spring before they shoot, and should be planted ia a poor 
moist soil under the shade of a wall, for if exposed tu the 
sun they will not thrive. Many of them grow out of the 
joints of walls and old buildings, and the fissures of rocks, 
but are commonly found exposed to tlie north. They ere 
therefore well adapted for rockwork*—™The species are, 

• Prond undivided. 

It Polvpodium Laucechilum; JLanee-leaved Palj/podym 
I roods lanceolate, quite entire, smooth; fructificatiotis soli¬ 
tary; shoots naked.—Native of South America. 

2. Poly podium Lycopodioides. Fronds lanceolate, quite 
entire, smooth; fructifications solitary; shoot scaly^ creep¬ 
ing ; stems very long, slender, and compressed, fixing them¬ 
selves to trees tike Ivy, and putting out many short and lung 
branches.—Native of the West Indies, found at Jutnaicai 
Marlinico, and Domingo. 

3. Polypodium Aiigustifolium; Natrow hatred Polypody, 
Fronds linear, lanceolate, very long, acuminate, rigid, witb 
a convex margin; fructifications scattered, short, erwpine, 
—Native of Jamaica. 

4* Polypodium Graraiiieum; Grassy Polypodj/, Fronds 
acuminate, quite entire, smooth; fructifications solitary; 
shoot naked,— Native of Jamaica. 

5. Polypodium Murginellum ; Margined Pofypo^^ 
Fronds wedge-shaped, liuear, blunt, margined, amootii; 

fructificatious solitary, crowded; shoot very short, naked, _ 

Native of Jamaica* 

G* Polypodium Repens; Creeping Polypody, Fro&ds 
lanceolate, acuminate, smooth, entire; fructifications acit- 
lered ; shoot creeping.—Native of Jamaica. 

7* Polypodium Serpens; Booting Polypody. Fronds lan¬ 
ceolate, linear, smooth, somewhat waved; fructificatiuai 
solitary; shoot hirsute, rooting.—Native of Hispaoiola. 

8* Polypodium Acrostichoides* Fronds linear, entire 
smooth ; fructifications crowded,—Native of the* Society 
Islands* ^ 

9. Polypodtum Stellatum; Starry Polypody, Fronds 
lanceolate, linear, blunt, quite entire, hoary undetneatb; 
fructifications solitary; shoots creeping, hirsute,— Native of 
New Zealand* 

10. Polypodtum Piloselloldes. Fronds lanceolate, quite 
entire, rough-haired, the barren ones ovate; fructificatioiu 
solitary; root creeping, mossy, Browne says it creeps along 
the ground, and casts its small oval leaves on both sides in 
an alternate order; these seldom exceed au inch and quarter 
in length} and lie commonly close upon the ground, or on 
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rocha*—Native of South America, aod Jamaica, but rare in 
that island. 

It. Poljpodium Tmmersum; Immers€-fruittd Potypod^, 
Fronds oblong, lanceolate or oblong, very blunt, acute at 
the base, quite entire, smooth; fructifications in rows, ini- 
mersed.—Native of the East Indies. 

12* Polypodium Heterophylluoi: Farious Uarfd Polypody. 
Fronds crenate, smooth, the barren ones roundish, sessile, 
the iertUe ones lanceolate; fructifications solitary*—Native 
of South America. 

15. Polypodium Crassifolium; Thick hated Poltfpodj/. 
Fronds lanceolate, smooth, quite entire; fructificaiious in 
rows.-^Native of South America* 

14* Polypodium Piiyllitidis* Fronds lanceolate, stnootb, 
quite entire; fructifications scattered*—This grows in Sontli 
America and Jamaica, on the trunks of old trees, like our 
common Polypody* 

16* Polypodium Comosum; Manp-chft Polppody. Fronds 
lanceolate, smooth, quite entire, multrtid at the top; frucli- 
fications scattered*—Native of South America. TJmught to 
be Dcarlv allied lo the preceding* 

16, Polypodium Trifurcalum ; TJiree-cle/t Pvlt/podp. 
Fronds lanceolate, smooth, repand-sinuate, three-lobed at 
top,—Native of South America* This, like the preceding, 
is suspected to be nearly allied to the fourteenth species. ' 

17* Polypodium Lineare. Fronds linear lanceolate, entire, 
smooth : fructifications solitary.—Native of Japaji, flowering 
there tn October. , 

10* Polypodium Ensatum; Sword leaved Polppodp. 
Frond elliptic, ensiform, smooth, entire; fructificalions scat* 
tered*—Native of Japan. 

Frond pinnatifidf wilh (he Lobes coadunote, 

19* Polypodium Pica* Frond simple, cordate, three- 
lobed; lobes lanceolate, subulate, eared at the base, the 
middle one elongated*—Native of Madagascar. 

20. Polypodium Phymatodes* Fronds simple, bifid, or 
fivedobed, lanceolate, above the fructifications warted.— 
Native of the East Indies* 

21* Polypodium Pendulum; Pendulous Poiypodp. Fronds 
ptnnatifid, subsessile, smooth, pendulous; lobes oblong, 
bluntiBb*—Native of Jamaica, 

22. Polypodium Hastatum; Hastate-leaved Polypody. 
Frond trifid, hastate*—Native of Japan, dowering from 
February to June* 

23, Polypodium Crispatum ; Curldeaved Polypody, 
Fronds pinnatifid, smooth; lobes semi orbicular, crenate*— 
Native of South America* 

24 Polypodium Incisum; Gash leaved Polypody. Froiids 
lanceolate, pinoatifid; lobes rounded, the lower cleft and 
liBited*—Native of Jamaica* 

26. Polypodium Trichomanoides* Fronds pinoatifid, 
aomewhat hairy; lobes semiovaie, obtuse.—Native of Jamaica. 

26* Polypodium Myosuroides. Fronds pinnatifid, smooth; 
lobes united into a lanceolate top, fructiferous, the lower 
ones remote*—Native of Jamaica* 

27. Polypodium Suspensum* Fronds plnnatifid, smooth ; 
lobes semi-acute.—Native of South America ; allied probably 
to the following species. 

28. Polypodium Asptenifoilutn* Fronds pinoatifid, hairy; 
lobes semi-^acute*—"Native of South America* Probably 
allied to tbe preceding species* 

29* Polypodium Vulgare; Common Polypody. Fronds 
pinnatifid; pinnas oblong, subserratc, blunt; root scaly. 
Tilt lower pinnas are frequently barren. The root was 
employed as a purgative by the ancients, and being thougl»r 
useful in expelling bile and pltuitous humours, was recom¬ 


mended in insanity and melanchofy; though, to act as a 
cathartic, the root must be given in its recent aiafe, and ia 
a large dose. As a pectoral, it seems to promise more advan¬ 
tage; and, Joined with liquorice, has produced good effects 
in cou^Ij^ and astlimaiic a flections* Withering observes, that 
the root is sweetish lo the taste, but by long bolting it 
becomes bitter. When fresh it is a gentle purgative, and the 
best way of taking it Is in au infusion; six drachms of the 
root is a sufiicieiit quantity for a pint of boiling wa^er, and 
that is etiougli for Iwo doses. Meyrick also asserts, that llic 
root IS a safe and gentle jmrgalive, and may be taken either 
! ill an infusioji or decoction, in which forms il generally 
operates by uriue as well as stool. It is serviceable in the 
Jaundice and dropsy, and is likewise an excellent ingredient 
ill diet-drinks for scorbutic disorders. It is very comuion in 
woods and shady lanes on the old stumps of trees, and on 
rocks and walls; in fructification from June to October. 
Tliere are several varieties, the smallest of which is hardly 
deserving of notice. The most remarkable is that wbicli bas 
hecji long noticed under the name of Welsh Polypody* and 
whicli Linnens and some others consider as a distinct species* 
In iltlie pinnas are piunalilld, and the lobes serrate; and there- 
fore ia certainly, says Ligiilfoot, only a variety of the common 
sort, as I Jiavc had frequent opporiunities of determining hy 
observing its <lilierent gradations. In this state it is analogous 
loa double flower among the more perfect plants; and there¬ 
fore never produced fructifications. This is also observed 
in a variety of A&plenium Scolopendrum, which see* 

30. Polypodium Virginianum; Virgimnn Polypody., 
Fronds pinnatifid ; pinnas oblong, subserrate, blunt; root 
smooth.— Native of Virginia. 

31* Polypodium Olites. Fronds pinnatifid; lobes lanee- 
olate, alternate, blunt, distant.—Native of America. That 
this species of Polypodium is a native of Virginia, is doubled 
both by Willdenow and Pursh. 

32. Polypodium Incanum; Hoary Polypody. Fronds 
pinnatifid; pinnas lanceolate, blnut, distant, spreadings 
entire underneath, and on the stipe hoary scaleletted* It 
rises in tufts, and seldom exceeds ten or twelve inches in 
length.— Native of Jamaica, in low, cool, aud shady places* 

33. Polypodium Pustulatum. Fronds pintiatifid, even; 
pinnas oblong, entire, acuminate.—Native of Jamaica. 

34. Polypodium Scandens; Scandtnt Polypody, Fronds 
pinnatifid, even; pinnas linear, blunt, waved, distant; run¬ 
ners rooting, scandent*—Native of Jamaica. 

35. Polypodium Pectmatum* Fronds pinoatifid, lanceo¬ 
late ; lobes approximating, ensiform, parallel, acute, hori¬ 
zontal; root naked.—Native of Jamaica and Egypt. 

Sth Potypod iuni Taxi folium; Yew leaved Polypody. Fronds 
pinnatifid; lobes approximating, ensiform, parallel, acute* 
ascending; root rough-haired.—Native of South America, 

37. Polypodium Struthionis; Ostrich-feathered Polypody^ 
Fronds pinnatifid ; lobes approximating, ensiform, repand, 
horizon tat.—Native of South America* 

38* Polypodium Squamatum; Scaly Polypody. Fronds 
pinnatifid, rugged ; pinnas lanceolate, distajit, horizontal, 
quite entire*—Native of Soutli America. 

39. Polypodium Loriceum* Fronds pinnatifid, even; 
pinnas lanceolate, distant, borizontal, repand.—Native of 
Souili America. 

40. Polypodium Alatum; Winged Polypody, Fronds 
pinnatifid, even; piunas oblong, distant, toothed.—Native 
of South America. 

41. Polypodium Eilipllcum; ElUptic-haved Polypody^ 
Frouds piifnatifid ; pinnas elliptic, even, entire; shoot creep* 
iug.—Native of Japan* 
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42. Polyportmin Aureum; Golden Pol^pod^* Fronds 
pinnatiAd, smooth, and even; pinnas oblong, distant, the 
lowest patulous, ibe terminating one very large; fructiA- 
caiJOQs in tows. It flowers in March.—Native of Jamaica 
and Marlinico, on I he trunks of large trees. 

43. Poly podium Quercifolium; Oak-ieaved Polyj^dp* 
Barren fronds sessile, shoHer, blunt, sinuate, fruiting; ftonda 
alteraate; pinnas lanceolate. The fruiting frond is so like 
that of the forty-second species, that it might be taken for 
the same, but the other's leaves are shorter by half, wider, 
only sinuated like those of the Oak,—Native of the East 
Indies. 

/tujm/ trifoliate; Peduneh with three LeafltU, 

44. Polypodium Trifoliatum; Three-haved Polypody. 
Fronds teruate, sinuate, lobed, the middle ones larger.— 
Native of the West Indies. 

p)*ond pinnate. 

.45. Poly podium Lonchitis; Rough Polypody, or Spleen- 
wori^ Fronds pinnate; pinnas crescent-shaped, ciliaie-ser- 
j*ate, declined; stipes strigose. Dr, Withering observes, 
that this plant is about four inches long and an inch broad, 
generally curved, and that the larger serratures of the pinnas 
end in sc mi transparent thorns.—Native of Britain, Norway, 
Switzerland, Dauphiny, Caniiola, Monte Baldo, and Virgi¬ 
nia. In Wales it is found on the lughest mountains of Caer- 
narvonsbire; on Giydar, near Llanberis; and in Scotland 
at the foot of the rocks among the Highland mountains. 

46. Fofypodium Muricatum; Thorny-leaved Polypody. 
Fronds pinnate; pinnas falcate-lanceolate, subserrate, eared 
upwards, at bottom and in front spiny; stipe scaly,—Native 
of Jamaica. 

47* polypod I um Seoiicordatum; Bal/dieart-leaved Poly* 
pody* Frond pinnate; pinnas parallel, lanceolate, very 
smooth, obliquely cordate at the base; the lower lobe more 
gibbous; fructiAcations in four rows.—Native of Jamaica* 

48. Polypodiuiii Sagiltatunj; Arrow-leaved Polypody. 
Frond pinnate; pijinas lanceolate, blunt, entire, having a 
toothlet on each side at the base, the lower one mutilated, 
triangular, minute.—Native of Jamaica. 

411. Polypodium Exaltatum; Lofty Polypody. Fronds 
pinnate; pinnas ensiform, entire, gibbous at the base inwards, 
at the upper base upwards.—Native of Jamaica, and the 
continent of South America. 

50- Polypodiunj RhizophylJum; Rooting-leaoed Polypody. 
Fronds pinnate, decumbeui, trailed at the tip, the fruiting 
ones rooting; pinnas ovate-deltoid*—Native of Jamaica* 

61. PolypodJnm Auriculatum; Eared Polypody. Fronds 
pinnate; pinnas falcate-lanceolate, serrate, truncate at the 
base, eared upwards.—Native of the East Indies. 

62. Polypodiutu Unitum. Fronds pinnate; pinnas ensi- 
form, serrate; serratures semi-ovate, nerved.—Native of the 
East Indies. 

63. Poly podium Soplioroides. Fronds pinnate; pinnas 
ciisiform, gash serrate; serratures semi-ovate, nerved, the 
lott'est serrarnre longer above.—Native of Japan. 

64. Polypodiujii Triaugulare; Triangniar-leavedPolypody^ 
Frond pinnate; pinnas triangular, toothed.—Native of South 
America. 

56, Poly podium Obliteratum. Frond pinnate; pinnas 
alternate, broad lanceolate, atteuualed, creuate, notcJied ot 
the tip and base, obliterated on both sides*—Native of 
Jamaica. 

66. Polypodiuui Crenatum ; Notch haved Polypody. 
Frond pinnate; pinnas oblong-ianceolate, crenate, smooth; 
fructiticalions in double rows.—Native of Jamaica. 

57. Poly podium Cordifoliiiin; Heart-ttaied Polypody. 


Fronds pinnate; pinnas cordate, blunt, f|uite entifc^ lepand* 
—Native of America* 

56. Polypodium Simile. Fronds pinnate; pinnas lanoeo* 
late, quite entire, distant; the upper ones smaUer dots in 
rows; plant three feet high, upright**—Native of America 
and China. 

59. Polypodium Dissimile. Fronds pinnate; pinnas lan¬ 
ceolate, subpubesceot, confluent, the lower ones distinct; 
dots scattered.—Native of Jamaica. 

60, Polypodium Serra; Saw-leaved Polypody*^ Frond 
bipinnatiAd; pinnas linear, very long, attenuated, serrate; 
serratures semi ovate, acute, striated.—Native of Jamaica. 

01. Polypodium Tetragonum; Square-otalked Polypo^m 
Fronds bipInnaliAd; pinnas lanceolate, acuminate, opposite, 
diiitantj horizontal; segmeuls ovale, bluntish; stipe four- 
cornered.—Native of Jamaica. 

62. Polypodium Sanctum. Fronds subbiput&ate; upper 
piunas coadunate; lower liuear, blunt, entire; lowest biggest, 
acute, crenate .^Native of Jamaica. See Acrostichum Same- 
turn; they are the same. 

63. Polypodium Reticulatum; Netied-leaved Pedypody^ 
Fronds pinnate; pinnas oblong, quite entire, anastomosiDg, 
rectangular; dot rectangular, approstmating*—Native of 
America. 

64. Polypodium Deltoidettm ; Deltoid Polypody* F^itd 
bipiunatlAd ; lower pinnas abbreviated, entire, oblong, del-' 
toid, reflex.—Native of Jamaica. 

€5, Polypodium Cicularium* Fronds temate; leaflets 
b I pinnate, kc in late at the base, bluntly gash-serrate, acu* 
minate, the lowest more gibbous* These little plauts rise 
three or four together from a tufted Abrous root.— Native of 
Virginia aud Jamaica. 

66* Polypodium Fontannin; Rock Polypody* Fronds 
pinnate, lanceolate; leaflets roundish, sharply gashed ; stipe 
even. Dr. Smith has removed this species into the ge&UA 
Native of EogUnd, Germany, Switzerland, the 
south of France, Piedmont, and Siberia, upon moist shady 
rocks. It is found above Hammersbam churcli, and wsoT 
Wyburnc iu Westmoreland, aod also in Buckinghamsbire* 

67. Polypodium Falcatuui ; Sickle-leaved Po^pa^* 
Fronds pinnate; pinnas cordate, falcate, acuminate, entira; 
frtictibcations approximating* scattered. This resemblfeB the 
forty'fifth species, but the frond is larger, the leafleta OH 
petioles, though very short ones, more pointed, and very 
bluntly serrate.—Native of Japan. 

68. Polypodium Marginale. Fronds pinnate; upper piu- 
nas coalesccut; lower ensiform, eared upwards, gashed; itipe 
villose.—Nativ*? of Japan. 

78. Polypodium MirsutuKim. Fronds pinnate; pinnas 
oblong, bluntly serrate, eared upw'ards at the base*—-Native 
of the Society Isles. 

7L Polypodium Tenetium. Fronds pinnate; leaflets 
alternate, remote, Itnrur, acuminate, waved.^Native of the 
islands in the South Sea. 

72. Polypodium Dksecturn. Fronds pinnate; leaflets pili^ 
Daltfid; pinnules obloug, bluntly serrate, the lower ones 
longer, scarcely coalescenl*—Native of the islands in the 
Soulh Sea. 

73. Polypodium Nymphale. Fronds pinnate, pubescent; 
leaflets linear, very long, pointed, serrate, pinnatifid at the 
base ; segments oblong, blunt, scarcely falcated forwards*-^ 
Native of the isUjkds in the South Sea. 

74. Polypodiunt Invisum. Fronds pinnate, smooth; leaf¬ 
lets liucari very long, pointed, senate, pinnate; pinnaa lan¬ 
ceolate, falcate, acute, connate at the bast.—Native of New 
Zealand* 
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75, Polypodium P«Dnig«rum. Fronds pinnate, sm ocih; 
leafleU linear, very long, pointed, subpinnaic; pinnas ovale, 
oblong.—Native of New Zealand. 

76, Polypodium Erectum, Fronds pinnate; pinnas oppo 
aite, oblong, at the top linear, acuminate, serrate; fructifi- 
calions in a continued line along tbe margin.—Native of the 
Society Isles, 

froitrf ^pinnate, or subbipinnaie^ 

77, Polypodium Phegopteris; Wood Pol^podt^. Fronds 
lubbfpinnate; lowest leaflets reflex, each pair united at the 
baJie by a four-cornered little appendate plant, sometimes 
Dmeteen^ and stipe twelve inches liigh^ and hairy,—Native 
of moat parts of Europe, and of Virginia in ihe clefts of 
rocks, moist and shady places, and woods. With us iu 
Devonshire, Yorkshire, Westmoreland ; as at Barrowfleld 
wood near Kendal, and by the fall of L^dore near Derwent- 
tmler; also in the lowlands of Scotland about Langholm, 
hnd Ponton bridge in Eskdale, 

78* Polypodium Retro flex urn. Fronds subbipin uate; Low¬ 
est leaflets reflex; pinnas Jagged,—Native of America, 

79* Polypodium Fragrans; Sweet Polypody. Fronds 
btpitmate; pinuas ovate, subiobed, blunt, naked underneath, 
bent back at the edge; fructifications marginal; stock dark 
purple, smooth and even, with pale red chaffs towards the 
rase. When fresh dried, this species is extremely fragrant.— 
Native of the south of Europe, known also in the East Indies* 

80, Polypodium Farasiticum ; Porasiticol Polypody* 
Fronds semibipinnate, lanceolate; lobes rounded, quite entire, 
atriated*—Native of the £, ladies, on trees. Found also in Java. 

81* Polypodium Vartutn. Fronds lateral, biplnnate; low¬ 
est leaflet pinnatifid,—Native of China, 

82* Polypodium Cristatum; CrtoUd Polypody* Fronds 
•ubbipiiioate: leaflets ovate, oblong: pinuas bluntisb, sharply 
senata at the tip.—Found in moist woods and shady places 
fo a gravelly soil, in chinks of moist rocks, on old walls, 
and in marshy places at the foot of decaying oaks, in the 
narA of Europe* 

83* Polypodium Patens; Puhesoent Polypody* Frond 
bipinnatifid, somewhat villose underneath; pinuas linear- 
knceolate, elongated; pinnules oblong, acute,entire, the lowest 
longer*—Native of Jamaica, on the banks of the Rio Cobra. 

Polypodium Filix Mas; Mah Polypody, or Fern* 
Tronio bipinnate; pinnas obtuse, creaulate; stipe chaffy. 
Thu MettiK to bave tbe same qualities with the Pleris Aqui- 
liba. or ConinioB Brake. Botli are burnt for their ashes, 
which are sold to soap and glass makers* The bishop of 
Drontbeim relates, that the curled leaves, at their first 
appearance, are boiled and eaten like Asparagus; and that 
the poorer Norwegians cut off those succulent laminae like 
the nails of the finger, at the crown of the root, which are 
ibe bases of the ^ture stalks, and brew them into beer, 
adding a third part of malt; aad in times of great scarcity 
they mix it with their bread. The same author adds, that, 
cut green, and dried in the open air, it affords not only an 
excelteot bitter, but, infused in hot water, becomes no con¬ 
temptible fodder to goats, sheep, &c. which will readily eat, 
and sometimes fat upon it* The root has been greatly 
cdebiated for its effects upon tbe taenia or tape-worm; 
and this quality was known to the ancients, though, notwitb- 
staading its subsequent recommendation by Hoffman, it was 
^nerally oeglected, till Madame Noufer, a surgeon's widow 
IQ Switzerland, employed a secret remedy as a specific in 
the cure of the tape-worm* The principal physicians at 
Paris beii^ deputed to make a complcie trial of its eflicacy, 
it was purchased by tbe kiug of France, and afterwards pub¬ 
lished by bis order*—After the patient lias been prepared by 


an emollient clyster, and a supper of panada with butter and 
salt, he is directed to take in the morning, while in bed, a 
dose of two or three drachms of the powdered root, one 
drarhni being the dose for infants. The powder must be 
washed down with a draughf of water, and two hours after 
a strong cathartic of calomel and scammony is to he given, 
proportioned to llie strength of the patient* If (his does 
Dot operate in due time, it is to be followed by a dose 
of purging salts; and if the worm be not expelled in a few 
hours, the process is to be repeated at proper intervals. 
That this trealnient has been successful, there is abundant 
evidence; but whether the Fern root, or strong cathartic, is 
the principal agent in destroying tlie worms, has been doubted, 
although it does appear from experiments made in Germany, 
that the tape worm has been expelled by giving the root 
repeatedly without the addition of any purgative* Meyrick 
says, the roots when chewed are at first sweetish, but soon 
become nauseous and bitter. Some people make use of them 
to destroy w-oruis in children, others to remove obstructions 
of the viscera, and a third class to cure the rickets* 

85* Polypodium FiJix Fcemina; Female Polypody, or 
Fern. Fronds bipinnate; pinnules lanceolate, pmnatifid, 
acute; stalk waved, smooth, sometimes scaly^—Native of 
the northern and some of the more southern parts of Europe, 
in moist and shady marshes, woods, and heaths, near rivulets* 

It is however by no means so common as the preceding. 

86. Polypodium Oreopteris; Pii/yporfy. IVonds 

subbipiunate; pinuits alternate; pinnules quite entire, lan¬ 
ceolate, bluntish; fructifications marginal; root scaly. Some 
of the most remarkable particulars in which this species dif¬ 
fers from the following and from the eighty-tbird species, 
with both of which it has been confounded, are the&e; first, 
the eighty-sixth species bas a small creeping root, but this 
a large scaly root wrapped and tied together with small 
strong fibres, which cannot be separated without difficulty* 
Secondly, when the former grows old, the under side of tbe 
leaf is totally covered with the confluent fructifications, and 
the edges of tbe pinnules are reflexed or contracted. In the 
Latter the fructifications are always on the margins, both iu 
a young and old state, and never run into one another* 
Thirdly, this species is four limes as large as the folio wing 
ooe, which grows m boggy places: whereas this is always 
found in dry woods and on moors, rarely growing near ivaLer. 

It is said to have an agreeable scent, and is more frequent 
in mountainous situations lhan any other species.—It is found 
both in England and Scotland, but most abundantly in the 
latter: in woods at Castle Howard and Hornby; iu ntoii^t 
woods near Darliugtod, but never on dry htib in lhal neigh¬ 
bourhood ; in a wood at Old Footswell near Bromsgrove; 
and on the north side of Shotovei-hiil. 

87* Polypodium Thelypteris; Marsh Polypody. Frond 
bipinnate; pinnas pinnatifid, quite entire, covered with pollen 
underneath.—Native of the northern parts of Europe in bogs. 
Found near Bungay in Suffolk; St. Faith's, Newton bogs, near 
Norwich ; and at the foot of Snowden near Llanberis. 

88. Polypodium Aculcatum ; Prickly Polypody* Fronds 
bipinnate ; piunas lanceolate, ciliate, toothed ; stipe strigose* 
—Native of most parts of Europe, of Barbary, Egypt* ^c. la 
woods and shady places. There is a variety, tbe leaves of 
which vary from six inches to a foot in height. It is abo 
found in shady places. 

88. Polypodium Hrrtum. Frond at bottom tripinmitifid, 
towards the top bipinmitifid, and finally puinatifid ; segments 
ovate, blunt, almost enlirc ; stipe and braoebes roughdnured. 

—Native of Jamaica. 

90. Polypodium Rhteticum; Stom Polypody* Fronds 
6 E' 
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bipinnate ; lea6ets and pinnas reiuoU, lanceolate; &erraf:ures i 
acuminate^^-^Native of EngainU, France, Germany^ Switzer- i 
land, CarntoUj and Siberia. With us, it abounds in Derby- i 
shire, Westmoreland, Wales, and Scotland. 

!)1. Polypo<lium Elongalum; Cut-leaved Polypody. Fronds 
bipinnate, amoolh; plnnas blunt, sharply scrratCt the upper 
ones ovate, llie middle oblong, the lower bnccolate, pinnatifid, 
sharpish,—Native of Madeira and the Azores. 

92* Poly podium Noveboracense. Fronds bipinnate; ptnnas 
oblong, quite entire, parallel; stipe even*—Found in Canada, 
93* Polypodium Pubescens* Fronds bipinnate, hairy; 
piiioas lanceolate-ovate, somewhat gashed, acute; the out¬ 
most condufnt.—Native of Jamaica, but not common there^ 
94^ Polypodium Margiuale; Marginal-Jlotffering Poly¬ 
pody^ Fronds bipinnate; pumas sinuate, repaod at the base; 
fructifications margiuaL—Native of Canada* 

95* Polypodium Bulbiferum; Bvlbi/a*ous Polypody. 
Fronds bipinnate; leaflets remote; pinnas oblong, obtuse, 
serrate, butbiferous uuderneath. Among i)ie fructifications 
are round globules, first green, then black, of a sweetish taste^ 
like the root of the Common Polypody: when ripe, according 
to Cornutus, they fall to the ground and strike root; from 
which circumstance, Liuneus calls them bulbs* Bobart rather 
conceives these globules, bulbs, or tubers, to be the work of 
insects, because it b unusual to find two sorts of seeds on the 
same plant, but there are several plants which increase both 
by seeds and bulbs^—Native of Canada. 

96. Polypodium Fragile; BntUe Polypody. Fi-onds 
bipinuate; leaflets remote; pinnas roundish, gashed. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Smith, wlio makes this a Cynthia, the frond is 
bipjunate and pinnatifid, its segments obovate and notched, 
the stalk wing^, the flowers scattered, and the callx torn. 
Dr* Withering has three varieties, but they have been all 
gathered from the same root*—Native of Europe, on rocks. 
Jn England it is found at Peak's Hole, and on walls about 
Buxton in Derbyshire; near Hyde, in Gloucestershire; in 
the road from Bourn Heath to Worms Ash, near Bromsgrove; 
and ill Wales and Scotland, 

97* Polypodium Regium, Fronds bipinnate ; leaflets sub- 
opposite; pinnas alternate, laciniate—Native of Carniola, 
France, ana Piedmont. 

98, Poly podium Leptophyllum; Fine-leaved Polypody. 
Fronds bipinnate, the barren ones very short; pinnas cunei¬ 
form, lobate^ This is a smooth, delicate, and almost diapha* 
nous plant, Linneus, who doubted whether it were a Poly- 
podiunit says it is a middle species between this genus and 
those of AcroatUhum and Osmunda. Magnol and Barrelier, 
make it an Adianttum; and Swartz affirms it to be a genuine 
Asplenmmf with bipinuate and tripianattfld fronds; remote 
pinuas; cuneiform, gashed, lobed, and solitary fructifleations* 
—Native of Spain, Portugal, Provence, and Algiers, in the 
fissures of rocks, 

99. Polypodium Baromelz; Seythian Lamb Polypody. 
Fronds bipinnate; pinnas^pinnatifid, lanceolate, serrate; roots 
woolly*—Many authors have written upon this very singular 
plant, and most of them tahulously. Some have given a 
figure of it much resembling a lamb, as the fruit of some plant, 
on the top of a stalk* It is v^ell known, however, to be the 
root, which, from the variety of its form, is easily turned into 
the form of a lamb, which the Tartars call barometz. The 
root rises above the ground in an oblong form, covered all 
over with hairs; towards one end it frequently becomes 
narrower, and then thicker, so as to give somewhat of the 
shape of a head and neck; and it has sometimes two pendu¬ 
lous harry excrescences, resembling ears; at the other end a 
short shoot extends out into a tail; four fronds are chosen in 


a suitable position, aud are cut off to a proper length, to 
represent the legs: and thus a vegetable lamb or dog b pro¬ 
duced, which at a due distance it may be easy to mbtake for 
a real animal. It is scarcely necessary to contradict the 
fables that have been related of this remarkable Fern root; 
such as, that no grass will grow near it, the ground appearing 
as if the lamb had fed it bare. Loureiro, who had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining it in its living state, declares, that the 
root, when first cut, yields a tenacious juice, very like the 
blood of animals in colour and substance; but that alt the 
other wonderful stories told about jr, are fabjuloua. He 
remarks, that the root is astringent, and will stop bleeding. 
In the account of this plant, contained in our Philosophical 
Tranaactionat it is said that tlie down of the root is commonly 
taken for spitting of blood, about six grains forming a dosr, 
and three doses pretended to cure such a bsmorrbage; and 
that in China this down is used for stopping of blood in fresh 
wounds, as cobwebs are with us; and is so generally esteemed* 
that few families are ever without it. This down is of a dark 
yellowish snuff colour, shining like silk, some of it quarter 
of an inch long. The celebrated physician and botanist* Dr, 
Darwin, thus celebrates this peculiar kind of Fern* in bis 
Poem called "The Loves of the Plants**' 

Cradled iik snow, and fann'd by Arctic air, 

Shitics gentle Barometsf thy golden hair; 

Rooted in eartli, each cloven hoof descends* 

And round and round her flexile neck she bends; 

Crops the gray coral moss, and hoary thyme, 

Or laps with rosy tongue flic melting rime; 

Eyes with mute ten demoss her distant dam. 

Or seems to bleat, a vegetable Lamb. 

—Native of Tartary, China, and CocInn-cfaiDa, 

100. Polypodiunt Laccrum. Fronds bipinnate; pinnulea 
sessile; the outmost confluent, falcate, serrate ; stipe scaly; 
root creeping, scaly; scales dose* membranaceous* brown* 
smooth*—Native of Japan, 

101> Poly podium Setosum* Fronds bipinnate; pioDulei 
lanceolate, gashed, entire; stipe bristly.—Native of Japan* 

102. Poly podium Glaucum, Frond bipartite* bipinaate, 
glaucous underneath; pinnules gashed, entire,—Native of 
Japan; flowering in June. 

103. Poly podium Dichotomum, Dichntomotia: fronds 
pinnate; pi nuns linear-lanceolate, quite entire* borizontil* 
glaucous underneath. The ashes of this* with powdered alun^ 
are e*\hibited in aphthas and excoriations of tbe mouth* m 
Japan. Tbe New Zealanders suck out the sweetish fiuina- 
ccous part of the root, having first roasted it* and beat it well 
with a stone or club.—Native of Jamaica* Japan* and in the 
dry mountains of New Zealand, and the Society Isles. 

****** Prickly f with scattered Spines, or arborescemt. 

104* Poly podium Arboreum; Tree Polypody, Fronds 
bipinnate, serrate; trunk arboreous, unarmed. This Fern 
rises to the great height of twenty-five feet; it is, like tbe 
other Ferns and Palms, furnished only with ribs, which IkQ off 
gradually as it rises, while the new shooU spring up from the 
top. !t resembles the Palm tribe also, both in tbe form and 
structure of its woody trunk* being very hard immediately 
under the bark* but loose* aoR* and fibrous in tbe middle* It 
holds for many years, bears all the inclemencies of tbe weather* 
and is often used for posts* where tbe smaller Palms are not 
at hand,—Native of South America* Jamaica* Amboyoa* and 
Cochin-china* 

105. Polypodium Spinosum. Fronds bipinnate, serrate; 
trunk arboreous, prickly. It rises to the height of twenty 
feet, as large as the human leg, undivided* covered with the 
ends of tbe fallen petioles, which arc dark brown* as big n.% 
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the fioger, two three ioches long, thick set with shert and 
sharp prickkf,—Natii^eof South America, and the islands. 

106, Polypodium Horridutn. Fronds superdeconjpouud ; 
pinnas aemisagittate, connected at the base, serrate at the 
tip; trunk prickly,—Native of the West Indies. 

107, Polypodluffl Fyraoiidale, F/onds superdeconipound; 
pumas terminating, lanceolate, very long, serrate; stipe 
prickly at bottom,—Native of America. 

106, Polypodium Aspernm* Fronds svtperdecompound ; 
pinnas obtuse, serrate at the tip, the terminalfng ones 
aenminate; trunk arboreous, prickly.—Native of America. 

100, Potypodium Muricatum, Fronds bipiuiiatc ; pinnas 
cvatc-toothlet^ spiny.—Native of America. 

110, Polypodium Villosum. Fronds bipinnate^ hirsute; 
pmtias oblong, obtuse, tbe terminating ones acuminate,— 
Native of the West Indies, 

111, Polypodium Decussatum, Fronds bipinnalc * pinnas 
horizontal^ quite entire, obtuse, the terminating ones lanceo¬ 
late,—Native of the East Indies, 

******** Frond super decompound. 

113. Polypodium Axillare; Slender Polppodp. Frond 
tripinnate, smooth; pinnas oblong, serrate ntjhe tip, adnate, 
few-flowered.'-—Native of the island of Madeira. 

113, Polypodium Umbrosura; Madeira Wood Pol^pod^. 
Frond tripinnatej smooth; pinnas lanceolate, linear, serrate, 
adnate, many-floMcred*—Native of Madeira. 

114, Polypodium Dropteria; Polypody* Fronds 

inperdeeompound; leaflets torn, bipinnate. The plant [s 
from five to eight inches or a foot high. The pinnas do not 
grow exactly perpendicular, but decline towards the horizon. 
Fhictificatioos in two rows of round dots upon each lobe. 
Bolton flgures a variety with larger leaves, which he found 
in White Scars near Ingleton, Yorkshire; and in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, The species is a native of many parts of 
Europe, on rocks, and in dry places. With u&, chiefly in 
the Dortbern counties; as at Cornbury quarry in Oxford- 
■hire; in woods £N£ of the road up Frocaster Hill, Glou- 
cestemhirc; about North Bterly in Yorkshire; among the 
rocki at tbe fall of Lodore on the side of DerwentwaCer, 
Cumberland; m Barrowfield wpod, and other rocky woods 
near Kendal; in Scotland^ at Langholm and Brootnholm in 
Eskdale; about Dunkeld in Stormount; and near Tintern 
Abbey in Monmouthshire, South Wales, 

116, Polypodium Speluncae, Fronds superdecompound, 
haiiy; leaflets Lanceolate, pinnate; pinnas oppositep pinna- 
tifid,—Native of both Indies, Cochin-china, and Egypt. 

116, Polypodium Capense; Cape Polypody* Frond super- 
decompound ; leaves bi pi a Date; pinnas oneflowered at the 
base,—Native of the Cape, 

117* Polypodium ^miulum; Dwarf Madeira Polypody* 
Frond quadripionatifld, smooth; pinnas oblong-linear, gashed; 
pintmlea toothbtted at the tip*—Native of Madeira. 

118, Polypodium Denticulaturn; Toothtetted Polypody* 
Frond quadripartite at bottom, at top tripinnate, smooth; 
pinaulcft wedge-ovate, gashed, toothletted; fructifications 
solitary,—Native of Jamaica. 

119* Polypodium Arraatum; Armed Polypody. Fronds 
qnadripinnate; pinnules lanceolate, crenulate, smooth above, 
hirsDteat bottom; fructifications crowded^ branched; branch- 
lets rough; trunk arboreous, prickly,—Native of Jamaica, 

130: Polypodium Glaucum. Fronds quadripinnate; 
branches and branch]ets lanceolate; pinnas lanceolate, pin- 
natifid; segmeuta ovate, acute, glaucous underneatii,—Native 
of Jamaica. 

131, _ Polypodium Dissectum ; Cut Polypody* Frond 
quadripifinatifid, smootbiab; pinnules ovate, blunt, gash-ser¬ 
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rate; Fructifications solitary; branches and brauchleU pubes¬ 
cent,—Native of Jamaica, 

133. Polypodium Effusura; Spreading Polypody^ Frond 
quiuquepinnaiifid, suioulhish, laernbraimceous ; pinnules 
acute, finely serrate; radris of the branches margined*— 
Native of Jamaica* 

133, Polypodium llvense. Fronds pinnate; leaflets oppo¬ 
site, united, blunt, hairy underneath, very entire at the base; 
see Acrostichum Found on Ben Lawers in Scotland, 

and Clogwyn y Garoedd in Wales. 

124. Polypodium Arvonicuoi. Fronds pinnate; leaflets 
lanceolate, piunaiifid, hairy underneath ; stipe hairy.—Found 
in Wales. 

125. Polypodium Dentatum. Fronds pinnate; leaflets 
opposite, pinnatifld ; lobes sparingly cut at the sides, finely 
Tooilied at the ends; stipe very slender.—Found in the 
highlands of Scotland. 

126. Polypodium Spinulosiuti. Fronds bipintiate; pinnas 
lanceolate; pinnules linear, ovute, with shaT|>-j>omted teeth. 
—Found on bogs on Birmingham heath, and Hoiluways in 
Devousbire, 

127. Polypodium Trifidum. Fronds bipimiiite; pinnas. 
lanceolate, blunt; pinnules of the lowermost pinnas mostly 
trifid; stipe bordered.—Found near Denbigh in North Wales. 

120. Polypodium Vestflum. Fronds subhipinnalc ; pinnas 
rhomb-ovate, gash-serrate, the lowest lobed, subbipiiiniiTc; 
stipe covered with acariose scales,—Native of New South 
Wales. 

l'2i). Polypodium Nudum. Fronds bipiniiate; leaflets and 
pinnas rlioiubed, gashed, crenate; stipe rugged,—Native of 
New South Wales. 

130. Polypodium Setosum. Fronds bipinnatc; leaves 
suhbrpinnate; pinuas linear, gashed, serrate; serratnrea seta¬ 
ceous; stipe villose.—Native of New South Wales. 

131. Polypodium Aristatum, Fronds bipinikate; lower 
leaflets pinnate; pinnas rbomb-oblotig, gashed; segments 
mucronate, serrate; stipe somewhat villose.—Native of New 
South Wales. 

132. Polypodium Adiantifornie. Fronds stibblpiiinate; 
leaflets ovate, gashed; lobes ovale, obtuse^ crenate serrate, 
the lowest separate; stipe scaleletted, rough.—Native of 
New South Wales. 

133. Polypodium Meduflare. Fronds bipinuate; IcaflcEs 
pinnate, very long, pointed ; pinnas oblong, snbfaJcate, acute, 
crenate; stipe rougli; trunk arboreous, hispid. This is fre¬ 
quent in the woods of New Zealand, where it is called 
Mamuga. The natives eat the pith of tlie root and lower part 
of tbe trunk roasted. It has a taste like tint of the Turnip, 
but better, and approaches to the Sago. The pith abounds 
in a red juice like that of the ninety-eighth species. 

134. Polypodium Extensum. Fronds bipiunatc; leaflets 
pinnate, acuminate, serrate at the tip; pinnas oblong, serrate; 
stipe rough, with dots; stem arboreous,—Native of the 
islands in tl*e South Sea, 

135* Polypodium Dcalbatum. Fronds bipinuate; leaflets 
pinnate, acuminate, while uuderneath; pinnas oblong, sub- 
falcate, serrate; stipe rougli; trunk arboreous,—Native of 
New Zealand. 

136. Polypodium Affine. Fronds bipinuate; leaflets pin¬ 
nate, acuminate, white underneath ; pitinas acuminate, linear- 
oblong, crenate.—Native of the islands in the South Seas, 

137. Polypodium Lunulatnm. Fronds bipinuate; leaflets 
pinnate, serrate at the tip, setaceous; pinuas linear-oblong, 
falcate, serrulate at the tip; stipe rough.—Native of the 
islands in the Soulli Seas. 

130. Polypodium L^tifolium* Fronds subbipiniiate; leaf- 
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lets ovale, acunnnale, pUinMitiil nui\ lobed; segmetita repand 
cr^nyte; sHpe verj smuolb^ sbiiiiNg.—Native of the islduds 
in the South Seas* 

Pofi/pod^. See Pohjpodmm. 

Pol^prtmum; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order 
Monogyiiia*— Genkric Character* Cato: perianth 
fourdeavcil, periunneiit; leaflels lanceolate^ heeled, coloured 
wtlliln. Corolla: one-petat!ed, wheel-sliaped; limb four- 
cleft: lobes obcordate, the length of tlie calix* Statnina: 
hlamenta four, very short, iti the throat of the corolla; 
anthera! roundish. Phfih germeu obcordatc; style short, 
permanent; stigma truncate. Pericarp: capsule ovate, com¬ 
pressed at the lip, eiiiarginate, Iwo-ceJled, two-valved; the ^ 
partitions contrary; seed numerous, fastened to an oblong | 
asceadtLig receplade, connected with the partition below* 
Essential Character* Calit: four-leaved* Corolla: 
four-clcft, wheel-shaped, with obcordato lobes* Capsule: 

compressed, emarginalc, two celled*-The only known 

species is, 

1 * PDlypremum Procumbens. Root annual; stem pro¬ 
cumbent; leaves linear, subulate, in whorls; peduncles one- 
flowered, solitary, iu the whorls of leaves*—Native of Caro¬ 
lina and Virginia* 

Pol^trichum: a genus of the class Cryptogaroia, order 
Musci.— Generic Character* Capsule: oblong, some¬ 
times quadrangular, placed on a quadrangular apophysis; 
peristome double; outer with thirty-two short teeth, united 
at ihe base, incurved; inner a flat membrane, transverse, 
glued to the apices of the teeth of ihe inner one. Cafypire: 
hairy, Male: flowers discoid, on a circular bud, on a dif¬ 
ferent plant, terminating* ESSENTIAL CHARACTER* Cap¬ 
sule: lidded, on a very small apophysis or receptacle, some¬ 
times villose*-The species most worthy of notice is, 

1* Polytrichum Commune; Great Golden Maidenhair, 
or Goldilocks. —This is found abundantly in woods, and on 
moors in boggy places. When the Laplanders sleep alt night 
in the woods, they make themselves beds of this Moss: the 
bears collect it for the same purpose; and squirrels and 
birds also use it in making their nesis* There are about 
twenty other species known, but not worth enumerating* 

Poma. See Pprus. 

Pomegranate* See Punica. 

Pometia: a genus of the class Monmeia, ord^r Ifexandria. 
—Generic Character. Male flowers. Catij:: peri^ 
anth one-leafed, wheel-shaped, six-cleft, very short; seg- 
meuts roundish. Corolla: petals six, orbicular, erect, a little 
longer than the calix: nectary a raised rim, with six little swell¬ 
ings, Sfamtnn: fllamenta six, awl shaped, erect, three times 
as long aa the corolla, placed on the margin of the nectary; 
anlherse parabolical, bifid at the base* Pistil: rudiment in 
the centre of the flowers* Pemaie Flowers: m the same 
raceme wilb the males* Coltx and Corolla: as in the males* 
Piatil: germen obcordate, twin, two-celled ; style filiform, 
four times as long as I be corolla ; sijgma compressed* Peri- 
carp: berry globuhr, fleshy, superior* Seed: single, ovate, 
in the centre of the berry* Observe. Sometimes stamina 
arc observed in the female flowers* One cell of the germen 
is entirely obiitevated in the ripe fruit* Essential Cha- 
iiACTER, : onedeafed, six cleft. Petals; six* Male* 

Stamina: six. Female* Berr^: globular, with one seed 
ill the centre.-The species are, 

1* Pometia Piiinata. Leaves piuiiale; raceme superde- 
coiupontid, terminating*—Native of the islands in the South 
Sceb* 

2* Pometia Teruata. Leaves fernmte; racemes almost 
-iinpte, axillary. Tlie parts of fruclifTcation are not six as 


in the preceding, but two, and multiples of that iHJnb«r.<^ 
Native of New Caledonia* 

Pommereulfia ; a genus of Ihe class Tfiandtht ontfr ^ 
Mooogynia. —Gbneeic Character* CaU^s gluing Iti^ 
binate, three or four flowered, two-valved; TaJVas equals 
wedge-shaped, divaricate at the base; claw fnearved, linear^ 
gradually widening, four-cleft; segments dilated in A ting, 
and involving the florets, unequal; tbe side ones lan¬ 

ceolate, acute; the inner or middle ones shorter by haH; iwb 
shaped, awned; awn dorsal, inserted between tbe itmet ttg- 
ineuts, solitary, straight, upright, larger than tbe taJta* 
€o7'oUa: glume two-valved; valves unequal; tiM Outer very . 
like the calicine glumes, awned; the inner very short, qrntt 
simple or undivided, ovate, flat, awnless* ^taimar Gla^ 
menta three, very short; autherm linear, tlie Jeo^lh of tbe 
valves* Pistil: germen linear; style simple; vtigidas twb^ 

^ villose at the side, Pericaty: none; corolla o&chidg^, 

I coDtains the seed till it is ripe, then gapes aod lets it 
. Seed; single, oblong, flat on the inner side^ on the oottt 
convex, pellucid, very smooth. Observe* Tbe flower reseia^ 
bles the figure of the Dianthus, with a narrow tube, and a 
spreading subradiate border; for the florets in the centre of 
the flower converge to a point* Essential Chabacter* 
Calij;: turbinate, two-va)ved, three or four flowered ; nlvea 
four-cleft, awned at tfie back* Corolla: two-Talved, awned. 
-The only species yet known is, 

1* PomluereuIlia Cornucopim. Root creeping, fibrous, 
white; leaves equitant, imbricate, m two rows, compteued, 
scarcely a Anger's length, even; culms branched, scarcely 
longer than the leaves* It is a smalt and very nngular Ofvh 
—Native of tbe East Indies* 

Pompion, See Cucurbita. 

Pomuni* See P^rus. 

Pomum Afnoris* See Solanum* 

Poneea; a genus of the class Octaudria, order Ttigyidi. 
--Gukjbhic Character, Calis: periaath one-lhafod, 
five-parted; segments roundhb, concave, spreaditig. Co* 
rolla: four, lanceolate, acute, with a few pi1iflnx>tis glands 
at the tip, longer than the calix, fastened to a gland, sur¬ 
rounding the germen* Stamina: filamenia eight, capUlMiy, 
inserted into the gland, surrounding the germen, alternott^ 
(opposite to tbe petals larger, opposite to the corolla smallet^ 
the length of the]corolla; antberse ovate* PistUe quWre, 
is the germen pedicelled ? tong, three-sided, placed oo a 
depressed gland; styles three, short; stigmas acute* Phrt- 
carp: capsule tbree-celled, three-winged, each win^ fiTo- 

valved* Siferfx: solitary, ovate. Essential Charactbr* 
Caiix: five-parted, spreading. Petals: four, with piltftraiia 
glauds at the tip* Germen: three-sided; capsule tUm^ 

winged, three-celled, with one seed in each cell.-Tbe 

only species known is, 

1* ?onma Guiauensis* This is a tree, with a middle 
sized trunk of twenty feet high, and branched at the top 
into three dimensions, each of which is garnished throughout 
its whole length with leaves growing pretty near each other. 
The flowers, which are very small and of a whitish colour, 
are produced at tbe extremities of the branches ou JArce 
spreading panicles; they are sessile, and placed on thepam- 
cle in little approximating heaps*—Tbfs tree is a native of 
Guiana, growing near tlie borders of rivers, and flowering 
in November* 

Pondiored. See Pofamogeton* 

Pontederia ; a genus of the class Hex^ndria^ order Mouo- 
gyniu*—G eneric Charactek^ Cati:c: spathe common, 
oblong, opening on the side* Corolla: one-petalled. two- 
parted, tubular; upper Up straight, three-parted, outwardly 
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lovrer Hp reflex^ thrre*parted; segments equal. 
Siamiiu: AtameDta $U, inserled into the corolla, three of 
Iba awl-ahaped, longer, inserted into tlie mouth of the 
tobe^ the three others into the base of it; anther«c erect, 
eUiHlg* Pittii; germeu oblong, superior; style simple, 
dMUoed; sttgtM tbickish. Pericarp; capsule fleshy, coni- 
oal, witb the tip wide and bent iu, three celled, triangular, 
ihff^grDOved, roundish, very many, Obserife, The 

tertb bu siE petals, a club shaped style, and a superior 
geiMB* The aeventh has also a superior germen, and a 
•ix^rted regular corolla. Essential Character. Co- 
rafa: one>pctaRed, six-cleR, two-lipped* Sldcmiitii: three 
merted into the top, three into the tube of the corolla* 

CtjMUis : threc-celled.-The species are, 

1* Poatederia Ovata; Ovatf*leaved Poniederia. Leaves 
orate; flowers in heads* Swartz says, that this plant belongs 
to the dara Monandriat and is very nearly allied to Thalia, 
if it he not a species of that genus.—Native of shady moUt 
placet iu Malabar and Cochin-china* 

2* Pootcdcria Rotiiodifolia; Round-leaved Pontederia. 
Lwct orbicular, cordate*—Native of Sunnam* 

8. Pontederia Azurea; Blae-Jioufered Pontederia* Leaves 
looDdith, elliptic, thickened at the base and petioles: flowers 
id tpiket* This is a stem I ess aquatic plant; root jointed, 
with long capillary whitish fibres at the joints*—Native 
of Janwica, in most of the lagoons aud rivers about the 
Penj, 

4* Pontederia Vaginalis, Leaves cordate; raceme droop- 
iae^-^Native of the East Indies* 

<6, Pontederia Limosa ; Blue and Yellow Pontederia. 
Lmw coidate^vate; scapes lateral, one flowered ; flowers 
triandroiu* — Native of Jamaica and Hispaniola, on the banks 
of riven, 

fl, Pontederia Cordata; Heart-leaved Pontederia* Leaves 
Cf^te ; flowers in spikes* Native of marshy places in Vir- 
gbiUj and most parts of North America.—As this plant grows 
naturally in moist boggy places, it is very difficult to be pre^ 
served in England ; nor does the plant arise from seeds, which 
have been sown in various situations and differently treated, 
butneyef appeared. Three or four plants that were sent to 
Hr, MiUer from New England, were by him planted in pots, 
aoyered with moss, and constantly supplied with water 
With thia Danagemeut two of them flowered, but, as they 
IWe Dot put under shelter, the following winter destroyed 
tbeB; so that they probably might be preserved under a 
hotpbed firume in winter, aud safely exposed to the open air 
fa mild weather* 

7* Piiutederia Hastata; Hastatedeaved Pontederia^ Leaves 
hislale; flowers umbelkd. — Fouud near Madras, and in 
Cochin-cbiiia* This species is more difficult to preserve iu 
Eogbnd than the preceding, being a native of hot countries, 
Ud alwa^ grows io watery places. 
jPrar Man*$ Pepper, See Lrpidium. 

Poplar TVee* See Populus* 

See Papaver, 

Popppt B^nmed. Sec CAe/idoittuar* 

P^Fpy* Priekfy* See Jr^etnone* 

P^ppjf* SpatUng, See Cucubatue* 

Po/miut; a genua of the class Diaudria, order Octrfndria. 
p-GSNB&ic Character. AfeZr, Calix; ament oblong, 
woiely imbricate, cylindrical, composed of oiic flowered, 
oblong flat scales, torn ai the edge* Vorollae petals none* 
Nutmy; one- leafed, turbinate, below tubular, ending at top 
obliquely in an ovate border. Stamina: filament a eight, 
dtiMely short; antberae four-cornered, large* Female, 
CaiU wkI Scales aa in the male* Corolla: petals none; 
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nectary as in the male* Phtil: germen ovate, acuminate; 
style scarcely manifest; stigma fouF'cleft. Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule ovate, two-celled, two-valved; valves reflex* Seeds: 
numerous,ovate, flying with a capillary pappus* Essential 
Character* Calix: of the ament a flat scale, torn at the 
edge. Corolla: turbinate, oblique, entire* Female. Stigma 

four-cleft; capsule two-celied. Seeds: many, pappose*- 

The species are, 

1* Populus Alba; IfAik Popfar* Leaves sn bio bed, tooth¬ 
ed, tomentose, and snow-wbite underneath; lobes acute, 
patulous* This tree grows very tall, with a straight trunk, 
covered with a smooth whilish bark. The flowers exactly 
resemble those of the second species* The Common White 
Poplar, and Great White Poplar or Abele, are varieties of 
this species* The Abele, as Mortimer justly remarks, is a 
sort of White Poplar, only much finer, bears a larger leaf, 
and makes a much stronger shoot, being a much quicker 
grower. He adds, that the best sort comes from Holland 
and Flanders, from which it is sometimes called Dutch Beech* 
The Dutch look upon a plantation of these trees as an ample 
portion fora daughter; which may well be allowed, if the 
calculation of Sir Richard Weston hold good* He began to 
plant them some years ago about Richmond ; aud calculated 
that thirty pounds being laid out in these plants, would 
render at the least ten thousand pounds in eighteen years, 
every tree affording thirty plants, each of which would yield 
likirty plants more, after each seven years improving twelve- 
pence in growth, tilt tliey arrive at their acme* Evelyn 
remarks, that the wood of the While Poplar is sought for 
amongst he sculptors; and that both it and the Black Poplar 
are sawn into boards, which last a long time in dry places. 
Anciently, shields were made of this wood ; which has since 
served for wheelbarrows, and the sides of waggons and carts, 
being considered as a useful substitute for Asb. The Abele 
Tree is of a quick growth, and bears cropping. The wood 
is soft, white, and stringy, and makes good wainscotting, 
being little subject to swell or shrink* It is used in floors, 
laths, packing-cases, and turueris ware* In floors tt will 
last many years, and for its exceeding whiteness is often 
preferred to the Oak; but beiug soft, it is liable to take the 
impression of nails, which is the principal objection. It is 
good for wainscQtting, beiug less subject to swell or shrink; 
but for turnery ware it excels all other woods in its white¬ 
ness, so that trays, bowls, and many domestic utensils, are 
made of it* The bellows^makers prefer it, as also do the 
shoemakers, not only for the heels but the soles of shoes. 
The poles are very proper to support Viues, Hops, &c. and 
the lopping will supply good fuel, which is often very scarce* 
'—This species is a uative of Europe, in woods and hedges, 
and near rivers and brooks* It is found from Sweden to 
Italy, and also m Siberia and Barbary. This, and all the 
trees of this genus, may be propagated either by layers or 
cuttings, whjcb will readily take root: also from suckers, 
which the White Poplars send up in great plenty from their 
roots; but they are less valuable when increased by suckers, 
being liable to send up too many suckers tliemselves. The 
best time for transplanting the suckers is m October, wheu 
their leaves begin to decay* These may be placed in a nur¬ 
sery for two or three years, to get strength before they arc 
planted out where they are designed to remain; but if you 
intend to propagate them from cuttings, it is better to defer 
the doing of that until February, when you may plant trun¬ 
cheons of two or three feet long, thrusting them about a foot 
aud half into the ground. These will readily take root; and 
if the soil be moist in which they are planted, they will arrive 
to a considerable bulk in a few years, Spring is the best 
6 F 
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aeasoD far planting the cuUings; though they will grow if^ 
planted in any of the winter months. They should all be i 
vigorous shoots of the last year, or at least iiot older than | 
two years, a foot and half in length* Plant them ten inches ! 
or a foot in the ground, in rows two feet and a half or a yard 
asunder, and a foot or eighteen inches from each other. 
Look over the plants in summer^ to nip off alt si(le*shoots. 
Id two years they may be planted oiil, if they are for small 
woods or spinneys, in boggy or watery grounds. If they 
are for siandards, they niuy remain in the nursery anotlier 
year; and wlirn planted out will be worth, in twenty or thirty 
years, as many shiJlings each. To form 3 coppice of these 
trees, if the land be not so boggy but that it may he plonghed, 
a crop of oats or other grain may be got off it the year pre¬ 
ceding the planting, and in the autumn it should be ploughed 
again. Let Iwo-year-old plants from the nursery be planted 
one yard asunder* Hoe down the w'eeds llic hrst year, after 
wards they will require no further trouble till tiie time of 
cutting, wliicli may be in seven years; and every four or 
five years a Tier they may be cut for poles, firewood, &c. 
By these means boggy and marihy laud will often produce 
more than the best [pasture, if the ground will not admit 
of ploughing and sowing, the plants must be set in holes at 
the same distance. For timber-trees they may also be planted 
a yard asunder, and wfien the heads begin to interfere, every 
other tree may be t;iken away, or the weakest and least 
thriving removed; thus conbnuing to tldn them as often as 
necessary. After they are finally planted out, never strip 
them U[>, nor take off any side i>ranches, 

2. Pup III os Treujula; Tremhiing Popfar Tree^ or Aspen^ 
Leaves roundish, footh^angular, smooth on both sides*—This 
tree causes a great hirer in ifie spring, when their catkins and 
down fall off; and their roots being very apt to produce a large 
quantity of sutkers, especially those trees which came from 
suckers, they are unfit to be planted near a house or garden; 
but when interspersed with olher trees in Etirge plautatiotis^ 
they affofd an agreeable variety, the leaves being very white 
on ihfir under sides, wbicli, when blown witii the wind, are 
turned to sight. This tree derives its name from the German 
Espe, which is their generic name for Poplars. The trem¬ 
bling of t)ieleaves is proverbial; and the Scotch Highlanders 
account for it by saying, that our blessed Lnrd's cross was 
made of this tree, and there fore the leaves can never resL 
Th is tree is of speedy growth, and will tlirive'in any situation 
or soil, but worst iu clay* It impoverishes the land : its 
leaves destroy the grass; and l he numerous shoots of the roots 
spread so near the surface, that they will not permit any thing 
else to grow. The wood is extremely light, white, smooth, 
soft, and durable in the air. The bark is the favourite food 
of beavers. Pahnels or packsaddles, canns^ milk-pails, clogs, 
pattens, &c. are made of ihew'ood. Tlie leaves and leaf¬ 
stalks are sometimes set with red glandular substances, about 
the size of a pea, which contain an insect called Tipvta Jani- 
perma. Native of Europe, from Sweden to Italy, in moist 
woods and in boggy ground,—A considerable advantage may 
be obtained by planting thi^, and indeed all the trees of thU 
genus, upon moist boggy soiK where few others would thrive. 
Many sucli places there are in England, which do not at 
present bring in much money to their owners, yet if planted 
with these trees, would in a very few years ovcrpurchase the 
ground clear of nil expense: but there are many persons 
who think nothing except corn wortli cultivating, or if they 
plant timber, will have it Oak, Ash, or Elm; and should 
their land not be proper for any of these, it is deemed of 
little or no value: whereas if the nature of the soil were 
flAcertained, and proper sorts of plants adapted to it, there 


might be a very great advantage made of many hrgt ftadr 
of land which dow lie wholly neglected. 

3* Populus Nigra; Black Poplar TVw. Leaves smoMh 
on both sides, acuminate, serrate, deltoid, the JoDgHudttal 
diameter longer. The trunk is naked and lofty, emtti 
with an ash-coloitred bark* It is a quick-growing tree, and 
ou the banks of rivers, and in moist situalums, throwing tni 
numberless suckers from the roots. It loves a moist black - 
soil, and bears cropping well. The bark being light like 
cork, serves to support the nets of fishermen* The .wood it 
not apt to splinter; it is light and soft, and somelimes used 
by turners: it will make useful rafters, poles, and rails, and 
in a suitable soil brings in a quick return. It is so eioclleat 
for fiooriikg boards, that it is much used for the purpostiof 
deal in some of the midland counties. This wood Usoshw 
in taking fire, that the fianies in a building on fire are said 
10 have been stopped where this timber bad been osed» 
Hence it is bad wood for fuel; but, like all other Poplar' 
wood, very suiiable for packing-cases* In Italy this Irteil 
trimmed for the vines to run on* They poll or head.the 
trees every second year, sparing the middle straight and mart 
iliriving shoot, and at the third year cut that off also. Tbc 
shade of this tree is very wlii>te50tne in sumtner; hut it does 
not become walks and avenues, by reason of the suckers^^and 
because it fouls the ground at the fall of the leaf ItibooU 
he platkied in woods, and to flank places at distance, by iU 
increaijiug thickness, as well as for the glittering bright Dew of 
the foliage. The young leaves are an excellent ingredient in ^ 
poultices for bard and painful swellings. The buds of both 
this and the White Poplar smell very pleasantly in. the spriii|, 
and, being pressed between the fingers, yield a balsamic 
noussubstuiice, which, extracted by spirits of wine, amelUlikc 
storax* A drachm of this tincture in broth, is adiDinisteird ii 
internal ulcers and excoriations, and is said to have removed ol^ 
stinate fluxes proceeding frotn an excoriation of the intestiiKS. 
It is a native of Europe, from Sweden to Italy, near rivei^ 
and in moist woods*^—In the celebrated district of Wasein 
Flanders, the whole of which is distributed into small idcIo- 
sures not more than an acre and half iu extent, great quaa* 
titles of While and Bl^ck Poplars are planted in the hedg& 
rows, sixteen or eighteen feet asunder: tiicy are not sufifem 
to grow to any great size, but are cut down every twenty Of 
fovir aiuhtweuiy years, and replaced by young plants of the 
same sort; the largest trees are always cut down, to picveat 
the laud from being too much shaded. Fifty treev arc allowed 
lo an acre, and they are generally sold for seven or eight 
fiorins apiece, for making wooden shoes, of which they DOt 
only send a prodigious quantity inio olher provinces, but 
also supply all Holland with thoiu. This species is not jo 
apt to lake root from large truncheons; therefore it is the 
better method to plant cultiugs about a foot and half lit 
length, thrusting them a foot deep into the ground. Theu 
cuttings will lake root very freely, und may be afterwinl 
transplanted where they arc to remain* This sort will^grow 
upon almost any soil, but will thrive best in moist place*.' 

4* Populus Dilatata; Loml^ardjf or Po Poplar Tret. 
Leaves smooth on boih sides, acuminate, serrate, deltoidj 
the transverse diameter longer. TJiis differs from the pre¬ 
ceding cliieily in ils close conical manner of growth* One 
beauty it possesses is almost peculiar to it, wEiicb is, the 
waving line it forms, wl»en agitated by the wind: io most 
trees one side is ut rest while the olher is in motion,, but 
this waves in one simple sweep from the top to the boltom, 
like an ostrich feather on the head of a coquette, AH ibe 
branches coincide in the motion; and the. least bkst make* 
an impression on it, when olher trees are at rest. Its peca* 
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liir iiM io diU eoiiotry has hitherto been for mixiog with 
other trtes in ornamental plantations, and coneeating un* 
lightly btiildioga* To this last purpose its upright, close, 
oonical mode of growing, with its feathering down to the 
g^nd, provea it to be well adapted. Its timber, though 
IngUy prised io Italy, is inferior to that of the Black Poplar, 
hal it may answer tolerably well for floors and other purposes, 
ii^a substitute for deal, especially where not exposed to the 
wealben 

6 . Fopulus Batsamifera ; Common Tacomohaca Poplar 
TWtf,, Leaves ovate, serrate, whitish underneath; stipules 
reainons* The buds of this tree, from autumn to the Jealiiig 
icasou, are covered with abundance of a glutinous yellow 
bakam, which often collects into drops, and is pressed from 
the tree as a medicine. It dissolves in spirits of wine; and 
the mfaabUiDts of Siberia prepare a medicated wine from the 
buda^ This wine is a diuretic, and, as they Ihink, serviceable 
in the scurvy. The grouse, and other birds which iJiere 
ted upon these buds, acquire a flavour which is much 
esteemed. By the growth of this tree in Europe, it seems 
not to be of a large size.—It is a native of Canada, and 
lOM other parts of North America, whence the balsam is 
brought over to Europe in shells. It ia smooth, of an even 
texture, and in colour like stained Galbanum, but lighter. 
This tree sends up a great number of suckers from the roots, 
by which tl multiplies m plenty; and every cutting which is 
pkllted will take root, so that when a plant is once obtained, 
plenty may be raised. Plant the cuttings in the middle of 
February, in rich mellow earth, shaded from the mid-day sun, 
■nd watered in dry weather. The succeed lug February re* 
move them, smooth the extremities of tlieir roots, cut on the 
Strong side-branches, and plant them in rows three feet dis¬ 
tant, and eighteen inches asunder in the rows; here let them 
coDthiue two or three years, when they may be transplanted 
to the places vrhere they are intended to remain. It will 
grow on almost any soil; and when there are void places in 
plmtatioDs, occasioned by the death of other trees, this will 
■ooaer and better supply their places than most others. 

04 Populus Candjeans; Heart-leaved Tacamakaca Pop¬ 
lar Tree. Leaves cordate, acuminate, whitish uuderneath. 
—Native of Canada. 

7, Fopulus Lsvigata; Smooth Poplar Tree^ Leaves cor¬ 
date, three-nerved, smooth, glandular at the base, unequally 
■emte; petioles compressed; branches round. It flowers 
in March and April.—Native of America. 

6 . Pop ulus Motiilifera; Canadian Poplar Tree, Leaves 
labcordatc, smooth, glandular at the base; serraiures cartila* 
ginous, boohed, somewhat hairy; nerves patulous; petioles 
compressed; branches round.—It flowers in May, and is a 
dative of Canada. 

9. Fopulus Grsca ; Athenian Poplar Tree, Leaves cor¬ 
date, smooth, glandular at the base, remotely creuate; petioles 
CMproued; branches round. This resembles the tenth spe¬ 
cies m growth and foliage. It flowers iu March and April.— 
Native of the islands of the Archipelago. 

10 . Fopulus Hcterophylla; Various-leaved Poplar Tree, 
Leaves cordate, the primary ones pubescent, and without 
ev gjands at the base; petioles roundish; branches round. 
Tto is a large tree; branches numerous, veined, and angular; 
mWi broad and slightly serrate; flowers in loose aments, 
uking liule show. It flowers in April and May.—Native of 
Vifgrnia and New York. 

Fopulus Angulata; Carolina Poplar Tree. Leaves 
Midate, smooth; branches angular, winged; shoots very 
generally cornered, covered with a light green 
wk, like some fiorti of Willow. It grows naturally in Caro¬ 


lina, where it becomes a very large tree.—It may be propa¬ 
gated by cuttings or layers ; the latter U generally practised 
by the nursery gardeners, being the surest melhod, and those 
plants are not so full of moisture as those raised by cuttings, 
so art less liable to be cut down by the frost wheu young, 
as they are very apt to Iw, to a considerable leuglh. As the 
trees grow older, the shoots are more woody, and not so liable 
to this disaster. They should, however, be planted in a shel¬ 
tered situation, for their leaves being very large, the wind 
has great power over them; and the branches being lender, 
are frequently broken or split down by the winds in summer, 
where they are much exposed. 

Parana ; a genus of the class Pentandrla, order Mono^ynU. 
—Genehic Chabactrr. Catix: perianth flve-leaved; 
leaflets lanceolate, blunt, commonly shorter llian the corolla, 
spreading, permanent; in the fruit larger. Corolla: one- 
petalled, bell-shaped, half flve-cleft, erect, acute. Stamina: 
fllamenia flve, capillary, spreading, commonly shorter than 
the corolla; antherse incumbent,oval. Ptj/i7; germeo supe¬ 
rior, subglobular; style seniibitid, longer than the corolla, 
brislie-shaped, permanent; stigmas capitate. Pericarp: Iwo- 
valved. not ascertained. Essential Character. 

Cdffjr; five-cleft; JO the fruit larger. Corolla: belLshaped; 
style semibitid, longer, permanent; stigmas globular. Pcri- 
carp: two-valved,-The only known species is, 

1. Porana VolubiUs. It is a smooth twining shrub, with 
alternate leaves.—Native of the East indies. See Dorraginea 
and Ehretia, 

Porella; a genus of the class Crypfogamia, order Miscel- 
Jaoiic. Capsule: oblong, opening witli mauy lateral pores. 
Calpptre: none. This has been ascertained to be a Junger- 
manitiii*—Native of Pennsylvania. 

Porostema; a genus of (he class Polyadelpbia, order Poly- 
andria.— Generic Character. Caiix: perianth one- 
leafed, coloured, permanent, six-parted; segments ovate, 
obtuse; the three inner less. Corolla: none; nectary of 
nine scales oblong, truncate; six outer inserted at bottom 
into the segments of the calii, and incumbent on them ; three 
inner fastened to the receptacle, obverse to Ihe former; each 
having four pores, the outer ones on the inner side, tiie inner 
ones on the outer side; glands six, roundish, fleshy, growing 
to tlie bottom of the culix, between the inner and ouler scales 
of the nectary. Stamina: 61amenta thirty-six, fastened lo 
the scales of the nectary, each proceeding from each pore; 
antherae roundish, compressed, peltate. Pis/r7; germeti 
ovate, angular, immersed in the receptacle; style short; 
stigma obtuse, concave. Pericarp: drupe turbinate, fastened 
to the calix; capsule, according to Aublet, roundish, four or 
six celled, covered with the calix. Seeds: two, according to 
Rolander; Aublet says, very many, extremely small. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Calix: stx-parted, unequal. CoroUa: 
none. Filamenta: nine* with fouranlheraeon each; capsule 

covered, four or six ceiled, many^seeded.-The only known 

species is, 

L Forosteroa Gtiiatiensis. This tree rises thirty feet high, 
branefaiug at top; the branches are cornered, straight, and 
horizontal; flowers wbitisli, small, panicufated, teranaal, and 
axillary, and exhale a very pleasant odour.—It flowers in 
Guiana in April. 

Porrum, See Allium, 

Portlandia; a genus of the class Pentandrla, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianlh five- 
leaved, superior; leaflets oblong, lanceolate, permaneut. Co¬ 
rolla: one-petalied ; tube long, funnel-form, ventricose; bor¬ 
der shorter than the tube, five parted, acute. Stamina: fila- 
nientu five^ awl-shaped, declined, almost the length of tbt 
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corolla, from the bottom of ihe tube ; anthera; Itnear, erect, 
the letiEili of the corolla* Pistil: germeti five-cornered, 
roundisli, inferion atvlc simple, the length of the stamina; 
stigma oUlotig, obtuse, Pei^icarp: capsule obovate, five- 
streaked, five-cornered, retme, two celled, two-valved, open¬ 
ing at the lop; partitimi contrary,. Seeds: very many, 
roundish, compressed, imbricate. Observe. The first and 
fourth species have four and us . stamina, Essenttal Cha¬ 
racter, Coraih : club funnel shaped ; anlherae longitu- 
dinal, Capsuk : five-cornered, obtuse, two-celled, two-valved, 
many-seeded, crowned with a five-leaved calix.-Tiie spe¬ 

cies are, 

1, port land ia Tetrandra, Flowers tetrandrous; leaves 
oblong, blunt, (obovate, according to Forster;) stipules wide, 
dilated with a point.—Native of Savage Island, in the South 
Seas. 

'2. Portlandia Cocciiiea. Flowers peiitandrous; leaves 
ovate, coriaceous. This is a shrub, two or three feet high, 
erect, branched,—Native of Jamaica, in the western parts, on 
mountainous precipices, where, however, it h not common, 
Imt dowers in June and July. 

a, Portlandia GraMdifiora. Flowers pentandrous. Swartz 
says, leaves lanceolate, elliptic; Smith, calicine leafiets ovate* 
The flowers exhale a very grateful and refreshing odour in 
the evening. Dr. Browne gathered it pleMtifully among the 
rocks at the fool of mountains in Jamaica.—It may be propa¬ 
gated either by seeds or cuttings. The seeds, when they can 
be obtained, may be sown in pots of light earth, and plunged 
in the tan-pit: the cuttings do not strike very easily. Tliey 
must be managed in the same way as other woody plants 
from Jamaica, and require a slove-beat, 

4, PoTlIandia Hexandra* Flowers hejtandrous; tube Bub- 
iiicurved; peduncles ternate; leaves ovate; calicine leaflets 
lanceolate. TJiis a abrub, six feet in height; the flowers 
are handsoinep sweet, uumeroua, nearly three inches in length; 
the petals flesh-coloured on the outside, white wdlhiii, marked 
with lines : tlie seeds are generally eaten.by insects. It flowers 
in August and September.—Native of woods and coppices 
about Coftlmgend, Guiana, and Cayenne. 

Porluiacaria: a genus of the class Peiitandria, order Try- 
gytiia.— Generic Character, Calijc: perianth two¬ 
leaved, coloured, permanent; leaflets roundish, concave, 
obtuse, sprending very much, opposite. Corolla: petals five, 
obovate, obtuse, quite entire, concave at top, flat at the base, 
with the sides mutually incumbent, spreading very much, 
almost three limes as long as the calix, permanent. Statninar 
filaiuenta five* awl-shaped, very short* erect, two on each side 
of the germen, the other solitary; anlherJC erect, ovale. Pis* 
til r germen three-cornered, superior, the length of ihe^petaU ; 
Bljle none; stigmas Ibree, spreading very much, ascending at 
the lip, muricated above. Pericarp: none. The calix and 
corolla* now erect, closely embrace the base of the seed. 
Seed: aingle, ovate-oblong, obtuse, winged* three-sided. Es¬ 
sential Character* Calix: Iwo-leavcd. Petafs: five. 
Seed: one, three-sided, and winged.——The only known 
species h, 

1. Portulacaria Afra; Purslane This plant rises 

with a strong thick succulent stalk, to the height of three 
feel, sending out branches on every side, so as to form a kind 
of pyramid. Jtis very easily propagated by cuttings, planted 
during any of the summer moot Its, and having been laid to 
dry for some days before. It must be placed in a w^arui 
glass-case in winter, where it may enjoy the full sun, und 
should have very little water during that season. In summer 
the plurtls should be placed abroad in a slreltered filtualioii, 
and, in warm weather, should be refreshed with water twice 


a weak; but the stalks being very sncculent, tf)o much vM 
always injures these plants. 

Portutacc&; a genus of the class Dodecandria, order Mbno- 
gyiiia*— Generic Character* Calix: periaoth bifid, 
small, compressed at the tip, permanent. Gaertner saya^ two- 
leuvad, superior, caducous. Corolla; petals five, fiat, erect, 
blunt, larger than the calU. Stamina: filamenta many, aoine- 
tiraes twenty, capillary, shorter by half than the corolla; an- 
thera simple. Pistil; germen roundish, half inferior,aeeotdl- 
iug to Gsertner; style simple, short; stigmas five, oblong, the 
length of the style. Pericarp: capsule covered, ovate, one- 
celjed, cut transversely, according to Gsertner. Reeepiack: 
free* Seeds; numerous, email* Observe. The first four 
species have a circumcised capsule; in the fiftli, seventii, 
eighth, and twelfth, (he capsule is three-valved: the Last also 
lias a five-leaved calfx. The third species has a four-parted 
corolla, eight stamina, and an inferior germeii. Essrntial 
Character. Colise: bifid or twodeavedi Condlas five- 
pelalled. Capsule: one-ce)led, cut round, or Ihree-valved. 

Rfceplaeles: according to Gsertner, five, free, distaiit.- 

The species are, 

li Fortulacca Oleracea; Garden Purslane* Leaves wedge^ 
shaped; flowers sessile. This is an anoual and herbaceom 
plant, with a round, smooth, procumbent, succulenl atein. It 
drflers from the wild sort only iq having larger and more sue- 
culeut leaves. If the garden kind be permitted to sestter 
the seeds, in two years it will become in every respect like 
the wild plant* There are two other varieties; one with deep 
green leaves; and the other with yellow Leaves^ which U 
called Golden Purslane: but they are only seminal variattonB, 
—Native of both Indies, Cliiua, Cochin-china, Japan, and the 
Island of Ascension, and of many parts of Europe^ It t$ t 
pleasant salad herb, and so wholesome that it h a pity it is 
not more used for that purpose, especially as it is excellent 
for those who are troubled wilh scorbutic disorders; ami the 
expressed juice, taken while fiesb, b good for the strmogmy 
and stoppage of urine.—Sow tbe seeds upon a bed of rich 
light earth during any of the summei months; but to hove it 
early in the season, it should be sown upon a hot-bed. This 
seed being very small, little of it will be sufiicient for a 
Keep the plants clear from weeds, and in dry weather water 
two or three times a week * in w^arm weather they will be fit 
for use in six weeka. To continue a succession, sow tbreeor 
four times, at the interval of a fortnight or three weeks. If 
tJie seeds are intended to be saved, leave some of the earliest 
plants for this purpose, drawing out all such as ate weak, or 
have small leaves. When the seeds are ripe, cut up the 
plants, und spread them upon clolhs to dry; then beat out 
the seeds and sift them, to clear Ihein frotn tbe leaves and 
seed-vessels* j ' 

2. Portukcca Pilosa; Hairp Purslane. Leaves awLihaped, 
alternate; axils hairy ; flowers sessile, termluatiDg. This ii 
an annual herbaceous plant, with very succulent stalks, of a 
purple colour, and branching out greatly. Native of tli« West 
Indies*—Browne says, it is cultivated in many of thegardena 
in Jamaica, where it lias been introduced on account of its 
constant greenness, and the frequent shooting of its flowers. 
It is found on the Quays, or smaller sandy Uhtida boyond Port 
Royal; and grows in spreading tufts or beds about tbe root* 
All parts of tbe plant are very bitter, and frequently used by 
the poorer people as a stomachic* This, and all the fdlow- 
jiig species, being too tender to live in the open air, must be 
kept ill pots, and placed in the dry-stove or tan-pit, acixird- 
ing to the country whence they corac. The herbaceous sorti 
are propagated by seeds, and tbe shrubby ones by cuttiDge, 
Browne says, that the second species roots from the jointSp 
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H Fery «4sUf in Jamaica, but thrives best id 

9w PoFtnkifioit QtiMrifidii; Crfeping j^nnital Pursiane. 
lA feujB; Omvers quadrilid; stem with hairy joints ; 
wt AQquaU fibro^p; stems annual, fibrous*—Native of Egypt* 

4, Portulacca Halimoides; Halimus-like Punianc, Leaves 
obl^QKi flesby; stem corymbose; flowers sessile. This grows 
lA qod B|u^5 a liUle upon the ground.—AnuuaJ, and 
e native of Jamaica* 

5, FoNala^ca Triangularis; Triattg^iar-racemed Purslane, 
LeVT^ss obOFflte, jIaUw; raceme simple, three-sided* This 
if Rtbivb% plaitt> two feet high; flowers pretty, but scent- 
W--^Natiire of the West Indies, op rochs, 

4- Roi^lftcca OrasBtfolia; Thick-leaved Purslane. Leaves 
hoqaofatej Igt; r^c^es three-sided; stem erect. The whole 
plapt is very smooth. 

7, Portulpcoa AfMcampseros; Bound leaved Purslane, 
Leaves gibbapa; peduncle tnany-flowered; stem 

sbrvhby* At the top of the stalk comes finrlb a slender 
jvcdtmok^ about iivo laches long, supporting four or five red ; 

appearing in July, but npt succeeded by seeds in i 
EAglaad*'—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. This may be I 
propagated in tim same way as the most succulent sort of 
Alflaa, 

6, Portt|Iao£tt Patens; P^nicled Puts lane. Leaves lai^ 
UfAllle, ovate, flat; panicle branched: calices two-leaved; 
gagiB roiipd, woody at boUoqij smooth, britik, suberect* — 
Nativp of the West Indies, 

R. Portpiac^Guneifolia; IVedge-leaved Pursltts^e, Leaves 
npljge-ishgpedt flat; lower peduncle of the raceme tbree- 
; cilices two-Jeaved*—This b allied to the preceding, 
^pd is a Aadyje of EgypL 

^ PoftidaecA Mjeridiana, Leaves elliptic, fleshy, flat, 
jAIAted* hAiryt flowm sessile, terminating: annual.—Native 
qf floweriug from twelve at noon tbrongii 

1}. Ffttlolaoca Dccumbeus ; Pi^ostrate Purslane* Leaves 
ohowUj nucroAal^; calices five-leaved; step abrubby, de- 
aVAnb6DL--Nattve of Egypt. 

12, Portulacca Fruticosa; Skrubbt/ Purslane* Leaves 
pboFpte, flattiih; peduncles racemed; calices five-leaved; 
4 tAm shrubby,—Native of Jamaica, where, Browne says, it is 
g beputi^d plant, aj^ grows in a gravelly soil, iu the road 
lEuoiigb Cambridge fiiil, 

P^iiam^getoni a gerpa of the class Tetrandria, order 
Tetiagynija,—G eh^ric Character. Cffh>: none. Co- 
iv/jo; pe{ab four, roandish, obtuse, concave, erect, clawed, 
deciduous. Slamina: filamenta four, or, as Gaertner says, 
eight. Apt, obtuse, very short; antherae iuin, short. Pistil: 
germina fo^Tl Avatc-acuminate; style short, or, according to 
f very short, recurved ; stigmas obtuse. Pei'i- 
wyrr nope; Owrtner says, four, ooe-celled. Seeds-- four, 
Ffvvndi^b, acjpiijiate, gibbous on mic side, compressetl on the 
Otli^f-, apd gi^gular. Seed: liooked, and curved in, ESSEN¬ 
TIAL Character. Calir: none. Petals: four. St^le: 
none, or very sbiart. Seeds: £out. O^xlaei Drupes; 
bur,-Tte species are, 

1.4 pobinAogf^an Natans; Brtwdleaved Paadtveed* Lp- 
pgr oWong, ovule, petioled, fioaling: Withering says, 

elliptic, acute, roppded, and subcordate at the base. Tbc 
lOWl pf long simple fibres. The floatiug leaves afford 

an M^adc to fish, and are the habitatiuu and food 

of a moth named Phalsena Fotamogetoub. The swan also is 
to the roots of this aquatic plant. Linneus 
qbAtn^ea, JbM it water which is dried up iu 

if s^fprisitigly ohauges its ;a^pcajance, growing up- 

0ft. 


right, and resembling a small Plantago.—Native of Europe, 
in slow rivers, lakes, ponds, and ditches; flowering in July 
and August. Pursb discovered a plant very miLcb like this 
in North America, but he was not able to ascertain whether 
it was a variety or a distinct species, 

2. Potamogeton Ftuiians* Leaves lanceolale-ovale, drawn 
to a point at both ends, on long petioles, floating.—Thb 
resembles the preceding, and perhaps is only a variety, arising 
from places about Berlin; it is constantly distinct, and is found 
in the rivers of Europe, 

3* Polamogeton Heterophyllum ; rarious-teavrdPondweed. 
Upper leaves elliptic, drawn to a point at bolli ends, petioled; 
iow'er ones clustered, sessile, linear,Native of Germany. 
Neither tbU nor the preceding appear to be a distinct spe¬ 
cies. 

4. Potamogeton Perfolialnm; P&'/aliate Poudweed* Leaves 
cordate, embracing, all immersed; stems very long, round, 
aitemateW branched, with leaves crowded about the top and 
branches. Every part of the pJant, except the flower^staiks, 
is under water, so that it is only discovered by the spikea 
standing a little above the surface, in July and August, and 
abounding iu whittsb pollen. It would seem that the respi¬ 
ration of such truly aquatic vegetables, must be as difierest 
from the re$piration of those which inhale atinospbcric air, 
as the brcatliing of fishes is from lliat of beasts and birds.— 
Native of Europe, Siberia, and Barbary, iji ditches, poods, 
lakeSj and slow rivers, 

6. Poiamogetoti Denstim; Ctose-lvavcd Pondweed, Leaves 
ovate, acuiniuale, opposite, clustered; stem dichotomous; 
spike four-flowervd. Tins propagates itself by runners, wliicli 
throw out fibrous roots here and there into the mud, and send 
up round stems, naked and simple below, dichotomous above. 
It flowers in the early part of summer, in ditches, pmids, and 
slow streams, in Brilaiu, Denmark, Flanders, France, Ger-* 
many, Switicrland, Italy, Siberia, aod Barbary, 

G. Potamogeton Lucens; Shining Pendweed* Leaves 
ovate, lanceolatCf flat, attenuated into the petioles; spike 
many-flowered, squeezed close. There are two common 
varieties of this species, which U frequent in ditches, ponds, 
lakes, and alow-flowing rivers, chiefly on a clay soil; growing, 
like most others of the genus, all immersed in ibe water, 
except the spike of flowers^ which appears above the surface 
about midsummer, or a little after. 

7. Potamogeton Crispum; Curled Pondweed* Leaves 
lanceolate, alieroale, waved, serrate. Ducks very readily cat 
not only the seeds, but tUc leaves of tliis plant: hence the 
introduction of water-fowl probably wtuld prevent its increas- 

: ing too iiiucb.^—Native of Europe and Siberia, in ponds and 
! slow rivers; flowering in June and July. 

8. Potamogeton Serratum. Leaves JanceoJafe, opposite, 

, somewhat waved. In tbe lakes of Switzerland this plant 
I grows from the amazing length of ten to twenty fathoms, 

I forming wbfde woods as it were, in the midst of the waters. 

[t is distinguished from tJie preceding species chiefly, iit 
having the leaves more m clusters, and quite eiittre*—Native 
of Europe. 

9. Fotamogeton Compressuin; Fiat-stalked Pondweed* 
Leaves linear, obtuse ; stem compressed. Withering remarks, 
that the leaves are narrower than la the seventh species, and 
not waved ; tlie spikes shorter than the peduncles, and the 
flowers greenish.—Native of Europe, in ditcJics and slow 
streams; floweriog In June and July, wheo its small spikes ol 
about four or niore brown is h-greeD flowers, emerge fi>Qtu the 
water, 

10. Fotamogetem Gramincum.; Grassy Paadwetd* Leaves 
linear-lHQceohltej alkeruate, s^sUe, wider than the stipule: 

6 G 
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stem rounds subdicliotomous. It flowers in July*—Native of 
Europe, in dttcJies and slow streams^ Found in England 
near Deptford ; on Binsey common; in ditches by llie road¬ 
side going to Port Meadow, Oxford; on the river Skern, 
near Darlington^ 

IV. Potamogeton PusiKum; Small Pondweed* Leaves 
linear, opposite, and alternate, narrower than the stipule, 
spreading at the base; stem round; peduncles axillary.— 
The whole plant is extremely slender, and much branched. 
It flowers in July; appears to be perennial; and is found alt 
over Europe, in ditches and ponds in a clayey soil. 

12, Potamogeton Pectinatum; Fennel-leaved Pondweed* 
Leaves bristle-shaped/pa rail el, approximating, distich, sheath¬ 
ing at the base; root originating from a tuberous lump, then 
creeping horizontally, slender, much branched, as aUo is the 
stem, which floats under water, extending two or tlrree feet. 
—Native of Europe, in ponds, and not un^equently in rivers, 
in which it seldom flowers if the stream be rapid. There is 
a variety called Sea Pondweed, but the variation is very 
slight, hardly sufficient to furnish a distinction. 

13, Potamogeton Setaceum; Setaceam Pondweed^ Leaves 
bristle-sbaped, opposite.—Hudson found it in the peaty 
ditclies of Lancashire. It flowers in July and August.— 
Native of Europe. 

14, Potamogeton Confortum, Stem filiform; Leaves alter¬ 
nate, subulate-filiform, contorted^—Found in livulets in 
Barbary. 

Potatoes t See Solatium. 

Potatoes, Canada. See Helianthus Tuberosus. 

Potatoes, Spanish. Sec Cortvolonlus Batatas. 

Potentilla; a genus of the class fcosandria, order Poly- 
gynia,—G£K£Rlc Chabacter. Cofo: perianth one- 
feafed, flatfish, ten-cleft; the alternate segments smaller, 
reflex. Corolla: petals live, roundish, spreading, inserted 
by their claws into the calix. Stamina: hJamenta twenty, 
awl-sbaped, shorter than the corolla, inserted into the calix; 
untberae elongate-lunulate. Pistil: germina nuoierous, very 
email, collected into a head; styles filiform, the length of 
the stamina, inserted into the side of the germen; stigmas 
obtuse. Pericarp: none. Common receptacle of ihc seeds 
roundish, juiceless, very small, permanent, covered with 
seeds, inclosed wilbhi the calix. Seeds: according to Gaert- 
ner, numerous, acuminate, wrinkled. Obset^vr. If a fifth 
part of the number be taken away in all parts of the fructifi¬ 
cation, Potentilla gives Tormentiilaf w-bich genera only differ 
in number, and might therefore be united. Essential 
CHARACTE lt. Calix: ten cleft, Peiah: five. Seeds: 
roundish, naked, fastened to a small juiceless receptacle. 
- - ■, -Tite species are, 

* With pinnate Leaves. 

1. Potentilla Fruticosa; Shrubby Cin^ite/oiL Leaves 
pinnate; stem shrubby. The W'hole plant is set with 
silvery hairs: flowers terminating, solitary, peduncled, of 
a bright yellow or gold colour, and very oruamenta].— 
Native of Oeland, England, Siberia, China; and between 
the rivers Delaware and New York, in North America. 
The beautiful appearance of its flowers has brought it 
into gardens. Besoms are made of it. It is singular that 
swine alone, who eat almost every thing, reject this plant, 
while all other domestic granivorons animals eat it. Flowers 
ID June and July.^In England this plant was first observed 
a century ago near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire, on llie south 
bank of the Tees below Thorp, where it still grows; and 
below Eggleston Abbey in Yorkshire* Thousands of I Ills 
species have been observed near Mickle Force, iu Teesdate* 
The best scasoo for traosplanting this species is in Oclober, 


that it may get new roots before the hard frost «tf int for' 
as it grows naturally upon moist boggy land, wbeo removed 
in the spring, if due care be_pot taken to water it in dry 
weather, it is apt to miscarry^ It will not live ia a dry hot 
soil, but thrives exceedingly in a cool moist groood in a 
shady situation. 

2. Potentilla Anserina; Sihery €Vnfir^Of7: Silverweed; 
Wild Taneey; Gowe, or Moor^ Gratt. Leaves interruptedly 
pinnate, serrate, silky underneath; stem creepiog; pedundeft 
one flowered; root branched, outwardly dark brown or 
whitish, furnished with small fibres, and penctrutmg deep. 
Few plants render themselves more conspicuous by the 
whiteness of their leaves than this: in this particular however 
it Is subject to variation, the leaves being sometimes silvery 
on both sides, and sometimes entirely green, but it is most 
commonly found with the upper side of the leaves green and 
the under side silvery; the more clayey the soil, in gcneial 
the whiter are the leaves. It thrives in most situations, 
especially in clay^ where the water is apt to stagnate, and >s 
common by way-sides; flowering from June to September. 

i Ray observes, that in his time about Settle in Yorkshire 
llkey called the roots Moors, and that during tbe winter the 
boys dug them up and ate them: he adds, that be was « 
witness to swine devouring them greedily: and that an apo¬ 
thecary iu that neighbourhood assured him that they bad a 
sweet taste like Parsneps. The common people in Scotland 
frequenlly eat them either roasted or boiled. In tbe islanda 
of Tyrie and Col they are much esteemed, as answering in 
some measure the purposes of bread, and have been known 
to support the inhabitants for months together during a scar- 
city of other provisions. In their barren and impoverished 
soils, and iu seasons, where in their crops succeed tbe wonl» 
the roots of the Moor Gt'ass never fait to afford a seasonable 
relief. The leaves are mildly astringent; dried and pow-* 
dered, they have been successfully administered in ague*. 
The roots arc more astringent than the leaves, and may be 
given in powder, in doses of a scruple or more, in obatinate 
purgings, attended with bloody stools, and immoderate men-r 
strual discharges* A strong infusion of the leaves stops the 
immoderate bleeding of the piles: and, sweetened with a little 
honey, it is an excellent gargle for sore throats. The usual' 
dose is a table-spoonful of tbe powder every three honra 
between the fit. Cattle, horses, goats, bogs, and geese, 
(from which last it appears to have the trivial name Anserina, 
or Goose Grass,) eat it; sheep only decline it. Tbe lealea 
resemble Wild Tansep so much, that it is called Wild Tanse^.. 
It is a common weed, and increases fast by roots «ud 
runners. 

3. Potentilla Sericea; Silk^ Cinque/oil. Leaves bipin- 
nate, toiucntose on both sides; segments parallel, approii- 
mating; stems decumbent. The habit of the leaves is that 
of the preceding, although they are very small, but it has 
ibe stem and fructification of the eighteenth species. Native 
of Siberia.—This, like most of the following species, is easily 
increused by seeds, or parting tire roots, or both. AutniDD 
is tbe time for sowing, parting, and transplanting. 

4. Potentilla Multlfida; Mult^d Cinqve/oiL Leaves 
bipinnate; segments quite entire, distant, lomentose under- 
neath; stem decumbent* The habit shows much aflSnity 
M'iib the twelfth species*—Native of Siberia. 

b. Potentilla Fragarioides ; Strawbenydeaved Cin^neJinL 
Leaves pinnate and ternate, the outer larger; runners creep- 
ing.^Native of Siberia, 

6 . Potentilla Rupestris; /foci Cinquefoil. Leavea lyratCp 
pinnate, in sevens, fives, and threes; leaflets ovate, serrate, 
hairy.—Native of several parts of Europe and Siberia, 014 
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shady alpiac rocks. With us it has only been found in Wales, 
oa the sides of Craig Wreidbin niounfam jn Monigoinerysbire, 
1( requires a moist soil and a shady situation. 

7- Potenlilla Bifurca; Btfid^ieaved Cinquf/oii, Leaves 
pinnatep almost equal; leaflets oblong, subbdid^ the outmost 
confluent; root fusiform*—Native of Siberia and Silesia- 

6- Potentllla Pimpindfoidcs; Burnet-kored Cinque/oiL 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets roundUh, toothed,equal; stem erect. 
It flowers from June to August,—Found tu Armenia among 
rocks, by Tournefort, 

9- Potenlilla Pennsylvanica; A^tmon;^-leav€d Cinquefoif^ 
Lower leaves pinnate, upper ternate; leaflets gash-serrate; 
Stem erect, pubescent. It flowers from June to August,— 
Native bf North America* 

10. Potcutilla Supina; Cinquff&il* Leaves pin*' 

Date; stem dichotomous, decumbent; root small, white 
witbin, covered on the outside with brown scales* It flowers 
in July.-Native of Germany, Austria, and Siberia, i 

' 11* Potentilia Floribunda* Shrub erect, very braucliy, | 
and rough;-Stipules ovate, entire; leaves quinate-pinnale; 
folioles linear^oblong, levolute at the margiu; petioles short; 
corymbs terminal, dichotomous, multiflorous; segments of 
the calix subeqnal; petals subrotund, of the length of the 
caltx*—Grows in bog-meadows, and on the borders of Jakes 
io Canada, and on the mountains of New York and New 
Jersey; and flowers in July and August. 

IFi/A digitate Leaves, 

1% Polenlilla Recta; Upright Cingvefoil, Leaves sep- 
tenatOf lanceolate, serrate, somewhat hairy ou both sides; 
stem erect. It flowers in June and July.—Nativc of Germany 
and the aouUi of Europe* 

' 13. Potentilia Argentea; Hoar^ CtnquefoiL Leaves quk 
nate^ wedge-shaped, gashed, tomeotose underneath ; stem 
erect. The flowers appear in succession, and are numerous; 
tbe calix downy, as long as the corolla; the petals small, 
bright yellow, or golden-coloured, and soon shedding* No 
other species can be confounded v^ith this* The pure white¬ 
ness of its leaves, like lliose of tbe Wliite Poplar, render this 
plant coDspicuous whenever it is agitated by the wind. It is 
said to ludicale clay underneath the surface,—Native of 
Europe, and most parts of England. It is found among 
furze near Heldersham, Gamlingay, and While Wood, in 
Cambridgeshire; on Henley Park Hill, iji Oxfordshire; at 
AmptbiJI, Aspley, and llowney warren, in Bedfordshire; 
near Harefield in Middlesex; on Blackheath in Kent; at 
Holt Castle, m Worcestershire; among furze, on the healhs, 
and also on the walls at Purbeck, Dorsetshire; plentifully 
about Harrowgate, in Yorkshire; near Stientoii in Nolting- 
hamsbire; and in the den of Bcihaick, near Perth in Scotland* 
It flowers from June to September. 

14* Potentilia Intermedia* Koot^leaves quinatc; stem- 
leaves ternate; stem almost upright, very mucli branched. 
This is a middle plant, as its trivial name intimates, between 
the preceding species and the 33nd; and would indeed 
be tbe latter species, if the root were not perennial, and the 
leaves next the root quinate.^-Native of Switzerland aud 
Daupbiny.. ^ 

16* Potentilia Hirta; Hairy CingurJoiL Leaves septe- 
nate aod quinate, wedge-shaped, gashed, hairy: stem erect, 
rouffh-baired* It flowers from May to September.—NaJive 
of Ine south of France, the Pyrenees, and Silesia. 

10. Potentilia Stipulari^; Stipular CinqueJoiL Leaves in 
sevens, sessile, placed on the dilated stipules,—Native of 
Siberia* 

17. Potentilia Opaca; Opugue CiitgueJotL Root-leaves 
quinata, wedge-shaped, serrate; stem-leaves subopposite; f 


branches filifornk, decumbent.—Native of Gctinany, aud some 
parts'of the south of Europe* 

18* Polentiila Aurea; Golden Cinqnefoii, Root-leaves 
quinale, obovate, gash-serrale, harry, submembranaceous; 
stem-leaves ternale; stem almost upiigfil.—Native of the 
mountains of Scotland, Deumark, Switzerland, Austria, Sile¬ 
sia, and Daupliiny. It flowers in July* 

19* Potenlilla Verna; Spring Cing veJoiL Itootdeaves 
qriinaie, wedge-shaped, serrate, marked with lines, ciliate, 
subcoriaceoiis; stem-leaves ternate ; Stem declined. Tbe 
whole plant is beset with soft shining silky hairs. The stems 
spread very widely in a circular direction among the grass. 
As the season advances, both they and tbe leaves turn red, 
which colour, tnleraiixed with tlie bright yeJIow of the flowers, 
makes u striking contrast*—Native of tiie dry elevated pas¬ 
tures iti most parts of Europe: it has been long found uear 
Pontefract, and in other parts of Yorkshire; near Prestoir, 
Grggleswick, and Carr End, Wensley Dale, in Lancashire; 
many years ago at Bury in Suflfolk; on Gogmagog jiiiU^ oear 
Cambridge; in Glogaeth, Caernarvonshire, North Wales; 
and in Scotland, near Arthur's seat. In the king's park, Edin¬ 
burgh, as well as on Braid Hills, Craig Loehart, and other 
moiiutainous elevations* There are so many varieties which 
approach so closely to many other species, lhat Haller 
observes, its character and synonyms are very diflicuU to 
make out. 

20. Poteiitillu Astracanica ; Aslrachnn CinguefoiL Root- 
leaves and lowest stein-leaves quinate; stems villose, decum¬ 
bent at the base, dichotomous-—Native of Asia, received by 
Jacquin from Astracan* 

21. Potentilia Canadensis; Canadian CinguefoiL Leaves 
quinate, villose; stem ascending, hirsute,—Native of Canada* 

22. Potenlilla Alba; White CingueJoiL Leaves quinate, 
silky underneatli, converging, serrate at the lip; stems flii- 
form, procumbent; receplacJcs very hirsute.—Native of the 
south of France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Carnicla, 

I aud Hungary. * 

23. Potentilia Caulesceijs; Alpine CbiqueJoiL Leaves 

quinate, converging, serrate at the tips; steins many-flow¬ 
ered, decumbent; receptacles liiraufe; petals oblong.—Native 
of Austria, Switzerland, Silesia, Dauphiny, and Piedmont* 
It may be increased by runners, like Strawberries, in autumn, 
in a cool soil and shady situation. ' 

I 24. Potentilia Clusiana ; CinquefoiL Leaves 

; quinate, converging, serrate at the lip; stems many-flowered, 
decumbent; receptacles hirsute; petals roundish* Tins is 
an elegant species, growing among the Alpine rocks*—Native 
of Austria. 

25* Potenlilla Nitida; Shining Cinguefoih Leaves sub- 
ternate, tomentose, converging, three-toothed; stems one- 
flowered; receptacles woolly.—Native of Monte Baldo, Dau- 
pliiny, aud Austria. 

2G. Potentilia Valderia, Leaves septenate, obovate* ser¬ 
rate, tomentose; stem erect; petals shorter than the call* ; 
receptacles woolly. The wltoJe plant is silky hoary, with 
ilic stems and petioles evidently subhirsiite,—Native of the 
mountains of Piedmont and Dauphiny. 

27. Potentilia Keptans; Common Creeping Cinquefoil^ or 
Five-kaeed Grass, Leaves quinate, obovate, serrate; stem 
creeping: peduncles one-flowered; root fusiform, with few 
fibres, pcnelrating deep, the size of the little finger, or even 
of the thumb, when old outwardly of a dark chesnut colonr. 
l lowering from June to September.—Native of Europe, gene^ 
rally found in meadows and by way-sides. The roots have 
a bitterish styptic taste. They were used by Hippocrates 
and Dioscorides, and by the former particularly recommended 
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for Ihc cure of iDterinitteDtfi* The mcHicinal quality tt con* , 
Aiied to the red cortical part of the root» and depends merely ; 
upon its astringent effects ; it has therefore chiefly 'been pre^ : 
scribed internally in diarrhceas and other fluxes, and exter¬ 
nally in gargles for loose teeth and spongy gums^ and in 
astringent lotions: but its efiicacy, except in large dcsee^ is 
inferior to many other planU of this class* The bark of the 
root, says Withering, is a mild astringent, and powerfully 
resists putrefactiotu Reduced to powder, and taken inTdoses 
of about a scruple, it stops purging, and is good in all kiuds 
of haemorrhages, but more particularly in excessive fuen- 
struaL discharges, and spitting of blood. Taken in larger 
doses, it will frcquentlj^ cure intermitting fevers and agues. 
A strong decoction of it is good for sore mouths* The leaves 
infused in the manner of tea, are much used by country people 
to allay the beat in burning fevers. The roots faiiled in 
vinegar, and applied in form of a poultice, disperse swellings 
or inflarumations in any part of the body; and applied to 
old putrid sores, cleanse and dispose (hem for Iwaling. The 
juice is good to bathe inflamed and sore eyes with, and, 
drank to the amount of four ounces a day for several days 
together, is said to be almost a certain cure for the jaun^ 
dice. It is likewise serviceable in the whites, aad other 
disorders of the sex* The roots have also been used for 
tanning leather. As all our domestic quadrupeds will cat the 
leaves, it is not an unwelcome plant in pastures. It is Jn 
fact a wcedj increasing by roots and runners. 

HQ, Potentilla Pumila. Plant erect, siibacaul, pubescent; 
leaves qulnatc, cuneiform, cut, knugiuose; peduncles shorter 
than the petiole, simple, one-flowered ; petals roundish, 
scarcely longer than the calix. —Grows in dry fields and pas¬ 
tures, ^^from Canada (o Virginia, and flowers from May to 

July. 

2D* Potentilla Simplex. Plant erect, simple, rough; sti¬ 
pules cut; leaves quinate, oblong-oval, coarsely serrated, 
superior, sessile; pedunclesaxillary, solitary, elongate, uni- 
florous; segments of the calix linear-lanceolate; petals rotund- 
obcordaie, longer than ihe calix; flowers yellow.^Grows 
in fields, meadows, and dry woods, from Canada to Carolina. 

30. Potentilla Dis&ccta. Plant erect, branchy, sltghlly 
glabrous; leaves quiuate; folloles pinnatifid; segments entire, 
acute; flowers terminal, subcorymbose*—Grows near Hud¬ 
son's Bay. 

it* iPiVA iftnate Leaves, 

31. Potentilla Monspeliensis ; Montpelier Cingne/oiL 
Leaves tertkute; stem branched, erect; fWuncles springing 
out above the joints. The flowers are white and large. Per- 
enniat.^—Native of the south of France* The seeds, if per¬ 
mitted to scatter, will produce plenty of plants in the spring. 

32. Potentilla Norwegica; Norwegian CivquefaiL Leaves 
teroate; stem dichotomous; peduncles axillary.—Native of 
Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Silesia, Switzerland, Canada, and 
Siberia. 

Potentilla Tri den tala; Ti^ijld-kaved Cirt^ve/oH. Leaves 
ternate, wedge-shaped, trifid at ihe lip.—Native of New- 
foundU ikI and Greenland, it flowers in June. 

34. Potentilla Nivea; iS»ow*wAi<e Leaves 

ternate, gashed, tomentose underneath; stem ascending.— 
Native of Siberia. 

35. Poientilk Grandiflora; Great-Sewered 

Leaves ternate, lootbed, someuhat hairy on both sides; item 
decuusbeut, longer than the leaves; root perennial, it flow¬ 
ers ui July, and the seeds ripen iu autumn.—Native of Swit¬ 
zerland, Dauphiny, the Pyrenees, and Siberia. 

36. Potentilla Subacaulis; Slemiess Cintfurfail, Leaves 
Uruate, toothed, tomentose ou both sides; scape decumbent. 

3 


—Native of Ihe south cf France, Qranada, Siiarilb ^ 
Japan. 

37. Potentilla Hiriula. Plant erect, TCHT HMIght 

stipules lanceolate, entire; leaves ternate, obpv?), 
incise; panicles with few flowext; pedicel# ahptt; IKcfelli 
shorter than the calix; flowers white, ip 

Canada^ and the western parts of New York* 

3B* PotcDtilk Emargipata. Plaiit xoiigh; stipule 
very entire; leaves ternate; folioles se&#ile^ iQCiso-dgHtld^ 
rough on both sides; pedicels few, terivinfl4 
one flower; pelaU cuueate-oblong, cpsargipate, fts 
as the calix.—Grows in Labrador* A sptaB 

33. Potentilla Norwegica, Plant erect, phbfi#* 

cent; stipules oval, dentated; leaves temat#;, 
okte, mciio-dental^; branches dicbotoipous; pciRggl# sh^tt, 
axillary, solitary ; peialf pak yellow, isborUr tjiap tbe ctffi 
—Grows in the fields of Canada and New ynrk, fwi 
in June and Jwly. 

Peleriutit; a genus of the class Monp^oia^ o^dcf Poly#a- 
dria.—G enehic Chaeacteil* 

Cffiix: perianth four-leavad; leaflets ovate, cppcfive, ^pf^* 
ing, permanent. Stamina: filameuta very tbiily k 

fifty, capillary, very long, flaccid; antberae roupdi^lf twjp, 
Female F^Dir^rs; in the same spike, above thp in^e. 
perian I h as i n the male* C&ri>lia ope-petaLied, wbeel-^bfiwl; 
tube short, rouudish, convergiag at the moulb; bprder 
parted; segments ovate, flat, reflex, permaneut. Pistil: 
germfua two, ovate-oLdong, within the tube of corolla; 
styles two, capitkry, coloured, flaccid, the lenglh of 
corolla; stigmas peacil-form, coloured, Pm^icarpi b^iay 
formed of the tube of the corolla, hardened, tbickapedf 
Seeds: two; according to Gmr.tiier, inverted* Obset'ta^,. The 
fifth species has a fleshy ginbulir berry, with oblpi^ cyltip 
drical seedd* The first species has a juiceleaa npgulpr bfnyt 
with four-cornered seeds, acuminate at both ciad#, aafl t»o 
weak pisttUa inserfed into the male flowers. Gainer, vhp 
joins this genus wilh Pimpinella, calls Ibe frbit a, 
Es&E>;TiAi. Ch aracter. Male . Ca/i>: 

Corolla ; four^parted. Stamina : thirty to forty* 

four- leaved* Corolla : wheel-shaped, five-parte(J. 

Ulla : two. Berrp : formed of the hardened tube of 
corolla*-—The species are, 

1. Poterium Sanguisorba; Lesser or JJplaakd 
Unatmed, witlt the stem somewhat angular: root 
penetrating deep into tbe earth,—This plant baa tj|;£ 
of Great Buruet: tUe leaves when bruised smell like 
her, and taste something like the paring of tb^t 
are sometimes put into salads and cool tankArfla: 
mildly astringent, and used in dysenteries and 'hfemorjrfipgBft 
There are great authoritifs for and against (he iolrj;M)4GM<>E 
of Ibis pkut into our pastures; and Mr. Voyiig thus supus 
up the result of their conflicting evidence: That it U a 
pasture in some places, and a bad one in others, Jic.lpo);# 
upon as highly improbable; and imputes Ihe ^ 

accounts to c ire uni stances unrelated, or, in souke 
perhaps to prejudice. Cattle, the accurate apttior 

remarks, may have been turned into it after it h^ gp| a 
head, and was near seeding, wUeu it is genei^y ^teeffihey 
will ntjt eat it. This, however, is not, he observe^, peculiar 
to tills plant, but also to others; for what i# Ray^grfifA good 
for as feed after summer? The seed of Bur-net Iniviytg 
a good piicc, mueJ^ has been seeded, and the has Ima 

ofien cuufouuded with the /tap. Tbe^ original Urt^ntipp of 
it was for a winter pasture; and in that season cutUe \rill 
eat aad thrive on food, which at nttier tiiqes they ^ill not 
Couch* This important circuoislau^ h^a fioeu toQ l|lile 
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noticed. Cattle ma; be turned into a Burnet field so liungry 
Ibat they migbt feed on it for a lime, ^vithout proving it to 
be good food in general. From actual practice, however, 
the following facts may be deduced. First, the balance of 
the account is greatly in favour of horses eating it in the 
coanoon manner of all other food. Secondly, we cannot 
deny it to be a good food for sheep, as the balance of exiie^ 
riment incliDcs greatly in its favour. Thirdly, in a tew 
toatances cows and oxen dislike it, but in many they eat it 
freely. Thus, upon the whole, I he reports are favourable: 
but the proper mpplication of Burnet seems to be, to leave rl 
a good head in autumn ready for sheep in the spring, for 
Ibem to keep it down as close as possible about two months, 
upon the plan of Ray Grass, and to let it stand afterwards 
Ibr bay; but the most advantageous method seems to be, 
to BOW it with other Grasses in laying down land to pasture. 
—Subsequent trials have confirmed Mr. Young's judgment, 
from which he collects the following advantages, derived by 
properly cultivating this plant on a suitable soil. Tiic pro¬ 
duce of it, both in hay and seed, is considerable; the pas¬ 
turage, not only in autumn and spring, but iu winter, main¬ 
taining its growth and verdure in drought and frost, render 
it particularly valuable: in general cattle and sheep are fond 
of it, and grow fat by it; the milk, cream, and butter of 
cows fed upon It, arc excellent in quality and great la quan¬ 
tity: it will flourish and afford.large crops on sandy, gravelly, 
and thaley soils* These are valuable qualities, and yet 
Burnet is not cultivated to any great extent, because it is 
not UDiTCTsally admitted that cattle aud sheep will always 
cat it. There are some varieties scarcely worth mentioning: 
as,one that is much smoother; a second, that has no smell; 
aod a third, with larger seeds.—It is easily propagated in 
gardens Jot salads, by seeds sown in autumn suen after 
they are ripe. If sown in the spring, lli^e aceds frequently 
lie ZD thc^ ground till the spring following, if the seeds 
be permitted to scatter, tlie plants will come up in plenty; 
and if these be transplanted into a bed of uuduuged earth, 
at about a foot distance every way, and kept clean from 
weeds, they will continue some years without further care, 
especially if the soil be dry. It may be increased by 
parting the roots in autumn; but it grows so freely 
from seeds, this method is seldooi adopted. Mr. Hocqiic 
directs the ground to be prepared for Burnet in the same 
manner as for Lucerne: to be ploughed or trenched as deep 
as the staple will admit, and to be well dunged; the seed to 
be town broad-cast, wttbuut corn, twelve pounds to the 
acre, in April or any of the succeeding months, till August: 
before sowing, harrow and roll; after sowing, harrow with a 
light harrow, and roll again; ten daysafier, the seed will 
come up with a round leaf; but it is generally said by others, 
that the seed takes about twenty-three days to vegetale: 
keep the crop very clean the first year, and it will keep ihelf 
clean afterwards. Unless it be sown early, Burnet must not 
be grazed the same summer, because when young it bleeds 
too much; but it should be left till February or March; it 
mdy then be fed till the beginning of May, when the catfit- 
fbould be taken out, and ir may be mowed for seed about rlic j 
middle of June. Tfie same agriculturisl, who directs rhe 
ground to be prepared alike for Burnet and Lucerne, says, in 
order to grow Burnet after Turnips are cleared ofl', in March 
plough the same depth as was ploughed for the Tiirnifts: llicti 
about the middle of May to trench plough it, to break the 
ttaple and facilitate the growth of the roots. In the middle of 
Juse trench plougl) again, but no deeper llian the first lime, 
uot to bring up the dead earth. Harrow and roll well, and 
lliea BOW ; after which run a light harrow over it, not lo burv 
00 . 




ihe seed too deep, and then roll it again: then let it lie till 
August, when, if there are any weeds, harrow backwards aud 
forwards, and hoe or bandweed it if necessary. A dry soil 
suits it best. It grows in stony and gravelly lands, but its 
natural bed is calcareous. The ill success which has some¬ 
times attended this crop, may perhaps be principally owing 
to its having been sown in an improper soil. It will not do 
where water settles on the surface, or on a wet bottom, nor 
on uewly broken up land, except after Oats or Fotaloes; 
and the ground should be worked very fine for its reception. 
It itait been sown indlfl'ereutly in sprijig and autumn, but 
most commonly in the former season; either with or without 
corn, but seemingly lo most advantage alone. For bay, it 
sltould be morfn when in full blossom. When mown for 
seed, much of it will be lost; for nlifit is full ripe is apt to 
shed, and, as it ripens successively, some will be quite green 
when the forwardesi is quite mature. 

2, Poierium Andstroides. Suffruticose: leaflets very 
smooth, roundish, deeply toothed; flowering-stem angular, 
procumbent. - Native of Barbary, near Tlenisen, in the As¬ 
sures of rocks, flowering early in tlie spring. 

3, Poteriuni Hyhriduui; Sweet Btimet. Unarmed; stems 
cylindrical, strict. Sow (he seeds in autumn, and the plants 
will come up in spring; thin and keep them clean from weeds. 
The second year they will flower, ripen their seeds, and 
decay.—Native of the south of France, Italy, and Hungary. 

4, Poteriitm Caudatum; Smoc/A SArtilri^^ Burne/, tfn- 
aroied, frutesceuT: branches round, villose; spikes elongated, 
loose.—Native of the Canary Islands. This and tlie next 
species may be increased by slips or cuttings* planted in a 
bed of light earth during any of the summer months, covering 
(hem close with a hami or bell glass, or shading them from 
tike sun. When they have taken root, take them up, and 
plant them singly in small pots, tilled with fresh undunged 
earth. Place tlkem in the sfiude till they have struck root, 
and then remove them to a sheltered sihmtion. When frosts 
codte ojk, place lliem under a liot-bed frame. They require 
lit lie water, especially in cold weather. 

Pof/t&s; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Monogynia, 
formerly of the class Gynandria, order Polyandria.— Gene¬ 
ric Chau AC TER. Ca/ir: spat he globular, one^cafod, gap¬ 
ing ou one side; spadix quite simple, lliickened, covered all 
over with sessile fructifications; perianth none, unless tile 
corolla be taken for it. petals four, wcdge-sliaped, 

oblong, erect. Slt/mina: fllanicnta four, widish, erect, 
narrower than the petals, and of the same Ictiglli; unrber® 

, very small, twin. Phtif: germen parallelopipcd, truncate; 
style none; stigma simple. Pericarp: berries aggregate, 
roundish, two-celled. See//: single, roundish. Essential 
Character. SpatAer spadix simple, covered, Coh'^r: 
none, Peta/s: four. Siamina: four. iJerrfoi; two-seeded. 
-The species are, 

1* Pothos Scandens; PafAos* Petioles the 

breadth of the leaves; stent rooting. This shrub climbs like 
[vy, throwing out fibres by which it adheres to walks, and 
I tlie trunks of trees.—Native of (he East Indies and Cochin- 
china. 

2. Potlios Acaulis ; Siem/tss Po/Aob. Leaves lanceolate, 
quite entire, nerveless. This species also is parasitical, and 
in habit resembles the A!oc. It is called ft/it's by the 
French in Marlinico, from the form of the flowering spadix. 
—Native of South America, and the islands of the West 
Indies. 

3. Pothos Lanceolaia ; Zance-ie^jved PoiAos, Leaves lan- 
ceohife, quite entire, ihrce-nerved; scape three-sided al {he 
tip.—Njlive of South America, 
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4, pathos Crenat'd : Notch-Uuvfd Pothot* Leaves iance- 
olate^ creiiate.—Native of tlic islauti of St. Tbomas^ ui tlie 
West Indies. 

i>. Pathos y 'loUce^ I yiaki-fmited Pothffs. Leaves ovate* 
lanceolate, entire*neived, dotted. This is a subparasitical 
plant, with tbick^ long, simple, smooth, whitish roots,— 
Browue observed it in the island of Jamaica, of which it is a 
Ddlive, in the woods above $t. Aqd^s Ba^; and says that it 
sticks pretty close to the trunk of whatever tree it grows 
upon, but seldom runs above two or three feet ia length, 
Aublet found it in Guiana, 

6. PothOB Crassinervia; T^ick^turtad Poihoa, Leaves 
oblong, acuminate, quite entire, veined, with the midrib of 
tbe leaf tliree-keel^. The whole plant is smooth; tbe roots 
are numerous.—This is a parasitic species, growing on trees in 
liilly woods in South America, 

7. Pothos Cordata; Heart^teaved Pothoa* Leaves cordate; 
lobes imbricate; spadix nearly equal to the spathe. This 
very much resembles the next species, although very distinct 
from it, by having the lobes of the leaves imbricate, the 
leaves much smaller, and the spadix much shorter.—Native 
of South America. 

8. Potlios Macrophylta; Large-leaved Pothog, Leaves 
cordate; lobes divaricate; spadix much longer than the 
spathe. This is a subparasitical stenilm plant. Flowers 
blue.—Native of tbe West Indies and Guiana. 

9. Potbos Piunata; Pinnatedeaved Poth^s^ Leaves piii- 
natifid; plant six feet high, and stemless,—Native of the 
East Indies and Cochin-china. 

10. Pothes Pal mala; Palmate-leaved Poihoa. Leaves pal¬ 
mate; lobes nine, lanceolate, blunt. Ills a parasitic on tlie 
barks of trees In South America. 

11. Polhos DIgitata; Digitate-leai^d Pathos. Leaves 
digitate, about nine, oblong, sharpish. This is a smooth 
plant. The spatlie is iioger*shapcd, upright, and about two 
inches Jong, and very thickly covered with dowers; the 
petals are white with green lips,—Native of the iioUer parts 
of South America, where it is parasitic on trees. 

12. Pollies Penlaphylla; Pioe-leaved Pathos, Leaves 
digitate, quiuate, ovate, acuminate,—Native of woods in 
Cayenne, 

13. Pothos Fcctida; Stinking Pothoit or Scunk Weed, 
Leaves cordate; spadix subgtobular,—Native of North 
America. 

Pra^ium; a genus of the class Didyaamia, order Gym- 
noipermia,— Gbnehic Cuaeactbu. Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, campanulate-turbinate, erect, bilabiate; upper lip 
wider, semitrilid, acute; lower lip a little smaller, two-parted. 
Voralla: o^ne-petalled, ringent; upper lip erect, ovate, obso- 
letely emarginate, concave; lower lip wider, trifid, reflex; 
the middle segment larger. *$taintnc: filamenta four, awL 
shaped, pressed to the upper lip, spreading, shorter than the 
upper lip, two shorter than tbe two others ; antficrm oblong, 
lateral Pistil: germen quadrifid; style filiform, length and 
situation of the stamina; stigroa bifid, acute, with one seg¬ 
ment sborler. Pericarp: berries four, at tbe bottom of the 
calix, routedisli, i)ne*cel)ed. Seeds: solitary, roundish. 
Observe, Tbe seeds themselves, being clothed with a berried 
epidermifii have the nature of a berry. Hence we have a 
letragymnospeimous bacciferotis plant, by which mark it is 
distinguished from all other plants of this order. EssBN- 

% TiAL Character. Berries: four, one-seeded.-Tbe 

species arc, , 

1. Pradam Majus; Great Spanish Hedge-PettU, Leaves 
ovate'oblong, serrate. This rises with a shrubby stalk two 
feet high, covered with a whitish bark, .and divides into many 


branches. The fiowers cpehc out frooi tbe bofoint of th» 
leaves in wborU round tbe stalka; they are wbticw aadbtiv 
large permanent calices, cut into five points. It flowet* Inif 
from June to August Native of SpaiD, ttal^, SMil|,Tu^ 
and A Igkrs, in hedges.—This and the next Uf te 

propagated either by ctitlings or from seeds; if by wUiqgii, 
they should be planted on a shady border towards the twd 
of April, Tbe cuttings ought not to be ta^a fSceai tach 
plants as have been drawn weak, but father from those vUeb 
have been exposed to tbe open air, the shoots of whiohM 
short anti strong; and if a joint of the former year's mod be 
cut to each of them, they will more oertainty ^noowd. Tlwm 
cuttings may lemaia in the same border till they are wdi 
rooted, and then transphoted into mta that tlwy may he 
sheltered in winter uuder a common tnone, where tbqr any 
have as much free air as pomible in dry wcntJwr, bul only 
require to be screened &om hard frost. If they bo pwpa> 
gated by the seeds, which the plants pmduoe iu nhniiiimpf 
annually, the seeds should be sown on a bed of SAt -smA 
in April, and in May ibc plants will oame up, whu tlvy 
require no other care hot that of keeping tbein olcan from 
weeds; and to the autumn following 4bey nay htt Irmp 
planted in the same manner as above directed for Apse 
raised from cutting^ and may afterwards be less tendedy 
treated as they acquire atrenglh. A pknt or toro.of each of 
tliese species may be allowed to have a place wJkeie llureaic 
collections of Ibe difierent sorts of evergreen ohrubi^ ifor4be 
sake of variety; CApecklly where the di&reiit aewta of HCfotu 
Phlomis, Tree Wormwood, and Medhmgo, nte ladliitie^ 
because these are equally ^rdy; and when a eome winter 
happens, which destroys the one, the otbm ate am of the 
same fate; but in tnild winlen they will live .abroad, eep^ 
daily if planted in a dry rubbishy soil, and have a dtfitftid 
situation; but in rich wet ground, the plants grotfi^-ii^fiinoi 
iu summer, are liable to injury from the early froob in 
autumn. 

S. Prasium Minus; Small Spanish Lmmi 

ovate, with a double notch on each side. ^Us has a ifanibby 
stalk Jibe tbe former, but rises a bule higher; AtktAm 
winter. Tbe fiowers are somewhat Larger, and aie ftcqaaotl^ 
marked with a few purple spots,—Native of-Sicily. 

Premna: a genus of the class Didynamia, order Ai^v- 
spermia,— Generic Character. CaUx: perianth im- 
leafed, campanutale, subbilobate, with the upper-segiiMot 
eniargiiiate, permanent. Corolla: one-petalled, imfilv, 
lubutous; month quadrifid, blunt; the two upperoegmiats 
erect, shorter, the others spreading. Stamina: fikiiBenti 
four, erect, middling, tbe two lower riiorter; arkthemrand- 
i$h. Pistil: germen roundish; style cylindrical, ahorter; 
stigma bifid. drupe glofauhr, coe-oelM, finf: 

nut nearly four cornered, four-celled, perforated by the axis. 
Essential Character. Calix: two-lobed. C^relili; 
four-cleft. Berry: four-celled. Seeds: aolitaty.-*-*-i«^ 
species are, 

1. Premna Integrifolia. Leaves quite enltre, Thu is a 
small tree, much resembling the neat species, and -pah^ 
only a variety of it.—Native of the East Indies. 

% Premna Serratifolia. Leaves serrate;, biaodwe-roontf, 
purplisli. with rrufwated margined scars on them Atan ths 
fallen leaves,—Native of tbe East Indiet. 

Prenanthes: a genus of tbe class Syngeneafa, order Pelj^ 
garaia ^qualis.— Genertc Character. Calia: cowaon, 
calicled, cylindrical, smooth; scoles of the cyliitder theuiiB- 
l>er of tbe corolJets; scales of the base few, pnequal, very 
shoit. Corolla: compound, mostly of a single ringof fioreli; 
corollets liermaphiodite, five to eight and juoie^ e^piri; 
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ipofkcr jnoQopelfloufl^ liguUte, truncate, four-toothed; sta* 
vioii, ^lameata fire, capillary, very abort; autberv cyliu- 
dijeaJj tubuloua^ Pistil: germen subovate; atyJe tiJifonu, 
Jopger tfwo the atauuita; atigina bifid, reflex. Pericarp: 
iwve; >cvdU cyl]Ddi;ica], converging very a lightly at the mouth* 
Seedsf solitary, cordate; pappus capillary, sessile, Rcccp- 
iack: Jiiked* OAranw. There is a species, in which the 
pafipjsi is sfukportcd by a stipe. Essential Character* 
Cfi&e: 49hclM* Pforfits: in a single row. Pappus; simple, 
ppbffiMilc- Receptaek: naked.—These plants are seldom 
adpiitl^ into gatUeos, but the seeds may be sown soon after 
they gte ripe, lin a sheltered litoation; and when the plants 
«Wse. ap, they require no other care hut to keep them clean 
fiom wedt,—r-^The species arf, 

l,Piattaitthes Tenuif[djai Fine-Uaved Prcnantkcs* Leaves 
liaciO quite entire; root perennial, oblong, twisted, oblique, 
cre^ii^, and here and liiere putting fortJi other straight 
iooUi*^NaUve of the .south of Europe, where it is found upon 
poantains. 

jB. Prenanthes ChinensU; CAthere Prenanthes, Leaves 
Jioetr, ensh^m, entire, and toothed* The whole plant is 
«nspoth; flowen panicled, yellow*—^Native of China and 

TrenantheB Viminea; Rushp-tufi^ged Prenanthes. 
Joigliients of the leaves adhering to the stem ; root biennial 
<orperennial, oUoi^, pale yellow; stems decumbent, from a 
bot or eighteen inches to two feet or even three feet in 
ic^gtb, :b^, round,—Native of the south of Europe; it 
ismvsin June and July. 

4* T-canamltes Purpurea; PwrpU Prenanthes. Florets 
tfae; leaves lanceolate, toothlettcd; root perennial, trans- 
wse, Jong, vi^oody, fibrous; stem erect, three, four, or five 
jftqt bigb, much branched towards the top, termioating 
■by aoddiug pap kies of flowers, placed on naked axillary 
^eduDcks, longer than the Leaves.—Native of France, Oer- 
jViaoy, Switzerland, Austria, the south of France, and Italy* 
Jt:flowen from July to September. 

,5. Preuanthea Muraiis; fVall Prenanthes* Florets five; 
leases niucinate; root perennial, somewhat woody, branched, 
hrotrn, milky: the whole plant smooth, tender, brittle, 
Jvilky. There is a variety of it with the upper leaves uodi- 
rided.—Native of many parts of Europe, in woods, hedges, 
audshady banks, in a calcareous soil, and on walls; flower- 
jqg hopi July to September. Found near Hampstead heath, 
W.ae^r Hornsey, io Middlesex; on the Willows by the old 
.sJuioe At Gniatebester on Chippenham park wall; on the 
■tCf) of rSt^uptoD, Harcourt-kitchen, and in Stokenchurch 
nodat Oxfordshire; at Btihopsgate street in Norfolk; at 
.WaUryn in Herefordshire; at Croydon in Surry; at Cleif- 
den in Buckinghamshire; at Weekly in Northamptonshire; 
at Baiford in Nottinghamshire; at Peak's Hole in Derby* 
ihite. 

0* Piquant lies Altissima; Tall Prenanthes. Florets five; 
letres thrfe^lobed; stem erect* The flowers come out from 
the tide of the stem in small bunches, they are of a pale yel* 
ihii Qolour, and appear in July. There is a variety with pate 
paipk fiawers, Arising from the same seeds.—Native of Vk* 
ighUAiand Caf^a, where it is called Dr. Witt's Ratlle-snake 
Boot, -the loots being taken for an antidote to the venom of 
the mttle-snake; but they oopfound it with the lwenty*third 
ipeckt, which see. 

7. Prenanthes Chondrllloides; ChondriUo'Uks PrenantAes. 
FloreU too; ealioes.eight-cleft; leaves lanceolate; root*leaves 
undivided, somewhat toothed; stem panicled.^Native of the 
south of £|irope, 

fl. Pfcimtbaa Japonica; Japtmese PrenantAes^ Florets 


fifteen; root-leaves lyrate; stem almost naked; flowers termi¬ 
nating, panicled, yellow.—Native of Japan* 

9* Frenanthes Alba; White Prenanthes* Florets very 
many; flowers nodding, subumbelled ; leaves hastate, angu¬ 
lar. It flowers in July and August, and is a native of North 
America. 

iO* Preiwatbes Repens; OT^epingPr^nonfAes, Creeping: 
leaves three-tobed; stem creeping, rooting.—Native of 
Kamtsebatka. 

11. Prenautbes Pinoata; Pinnate-kaved PrenantAes. 
Shrubby: leaves unequally pinnate, many-paired; leaflets 
linear, quite entire; panicle compound* This shrub has 
roundish resinous branches; flowers small, yellow.—Found 
on the rocks at the island of TeaeriflTe. 

12. Preuan tbes 1 u legra; £itt ire-kaved Prenanihes^ Leaves 
oblong, entire, smooth; panicle contracted; root annual. 
The whole plant smooth; stem decumbent at bottom, and 
creeping, then erect, round, striated, simple or panicled, a 
span high; flowers yellow.—Native of Japan. 

13* Frenanthes Deb ills; Weak PrenantAes* Leaves ovate, 
entire; stemalmott naked, erect. The whole plant is tender 
and smooth; root annual, fibrous; dowers yellow.—Native 
of Japan* 

14. Prenanthes Denlala; Toetk-kaved Frenanthes* Leaves 
oblong, toothed, smooth ; stem panicled; flowering branches 
rod-like, erect, panicled; root-leaves petioled, oblong, blunt, 
with a point looiblelted.—Native of Japan. 

15. Prenanthes HastaU; Halbert-Uaeed PrcTianihes* 
Leaves hastate, embracing, toothed; stem branched. The 
whole plant is smooth; flowers on the extreme branches and 
branclilets terminating, panicled, yellow*^—^Native of Japan. 

16. Prenanihes Humilis; Dwarf Prenanthes* Leaves 
lyrate; lobes obtuse; stem almost naked; flowers term mat¬ 
ing in twos or threes; root annual, fibrous. The whole plant 
smooth*—Native of Japan. 

17. Fre nan tbes Multiflora; Manp-fiowered Prenanthes*. 
Leaves petioled, ruucinatc; lobes acute, toothed; panicle 
fastigiate, diflused; root fibrous, annual; stem branched at 
the bottom, erect, grooved, villose, smooth at top, panicled, 
two feet high.—Native of Japan. 

18. P renan t hes Ly r at a; Lyrate-leaved Prenan thes. Lea ves 
r uncinate, lyrate-toot bed ; panicle contracted ; root fibrous, 
annual.—Native of Japan. 

19. Prenanthes Squarrosa* Leaves sessile, runcinate; seg¬ 
ments recurved, toothed; stem fleshy, herbaceous, round, 
striated, smooth, erect, simple, two feet high; panicle oblong, 
thyrsoid.—Native of Japan. 

20. Prenanthes Juncea. Stem very branchy, sulcated, 
glabrous; leaves caultue, remote, subulate, very short; 
branch lets uniflorous; calices five-cleft, five-flowered; fuJioles 
ntembranaceous at the margin; flowers purple.—Grows oa 
the . banks of the Missouri# 

21. Prenanthes Virgata. Plaut glabrous, from three to 
six feet; stem very simple; all the leaves ly rate-sinuate; 
branchlets subsecui^; flowers pendulous, pate purple; cal ices 
glabrous, eight-cleft, ten-flowered.—Grows in sandy fields, 
near ditches, from New Jersey to Carolina. 

22* Prenanthes Crepidlna, Leaves kto-lanceolate, une¬ 
qually angulate-dentate; panicles with terminal fascicles, few- 
flowered, waving; oajices rough, from ten to twelve deft.— 
Grows in Illinois, and on the high mountains of Carolina. 

23. Prenanthes Serpentaria. Leaves dentate, rough; 
radical leaves palmate-sinuate; stem-leaves petiolate, sinuate 
pinnatifid, subtritobous; intermediate segments tripartite, 
the highest lanceolate; broaches terminal, subpaqiculate* 
short, waving; calices eight-cleft, twelve^^owered; flowers 
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pale purple* Grows on the mountains of Virginia and 
Carolina*—This plant is known by (he inhabitants under the 
name of Liou's-foot; and is in high esteem as a specific in 
curing the bile of the rattlesnake. Pursh, in his travels 
through the mountains of Virginia, had an opportunily of 
being a witness of the cfiicacy of this remedy* '* A man,” 
says he, ** living in Cove^mo up tains, near the Sweet Springs, 
was bit in the fool by a Mocassin snake, a species considered 
the most dangerous. An infiammation and swelling of bis 
whole leg look place tmmediately; but by taking the milky 
juice of tins plant boiled in milk, inwardly^ ^hd applying to 
the wound I he steeped leaves, which were very frequently 
changed, he was cured iu a few days,” As \\\h plant 
deserves the attention of the physician, I have given a 
figure of it, it being frequently confounded with another 
species of this genus, wliich probably may not have quite so 
strong an efiect, as the inliubitants arc very careful to have 
the true l^ien^sfoot, in case of accidents happening, and 
usually call the other species of Prenanihes False 
foot. Gronoviua, in liis/Vertf, inenlioiis Dr. Witt's Snake- 
root under Prenanlhes Autuninaits,or Willdenow'sRubicunda, 
as a remedy for the bite of the rattlesnake; which shews that 
he had information of the use made of this plant, though he 
did not know the genuine species. In the JBanksian Herba- 
riKfn, b a specimtn of Prenaiithes Rubicunda^ with the fob 
lowing Hole in the band-writing of Clayton. “This is the 
Rattlesnake Root that Dr, Witt supposes to be the best 
cure for the bile of (he snake; a very odd plant, hardly two 
leaves alike upon a plant, as to shape, or the indentings of 
the leaves/' 

J^rickl^ Parsnep, See Echinophora* 

Pricklp Pear, See Cactus, 

Primrose. See Prirnvta. 

Primrose, Nightly, or Tree. See {Enothera, 

Primroset Peerless* See AVrCissuj* 

Primula; a genus of Ihe class Penlandria, order Monogy' 
nia*—G eneric Character, Calix: involucre many* 
leaved, many-flow^eied, very small; periantli one-leafed, tubu¬ 
lar, five-cornered, five toothed, acute, erect, permanent. 
Corolla: monopelalous; tube cylindrical, the length of the 
calix, terminated by a small hemispherical neck; border 
spreading, half five-cleft; segments obcordaie, emarginate, 
obtuse; throat pervious, Slamitta: filameiila five, very 
short, within (he neck of the corolla; anthers acuiiiina(e, 
erect, converging, included. Pistil: germen globular; style 
filiform, the length of the caliic; stigma globular. Pericarp: 
capsule cylindrical, almost (he length of liie periautli, covered, 
oue-celled, opeorug with a ten loollied lop* Seeds: nume¬ 
rous, round isli. ova(e-oblong, ftee. ESSENTIAL 

Character* Involucre: of an umbeMet* Corolla: tube 

' cylindrical, with a spreading mouth*--The species arc, 

1* Primula Verlicitla(a* Leaves serrate, smooth; flowers 
in whorls*—Native of Mount Kurma, by rivulets* 

2* Primula Vulgaris; ComPrimrose* Leaves toothed, 
wrinkled; scapes one-flowered; border of the corolla flat; 
root perennial, growing obliquely, appearing as if bit off at 
the eud, beset with thick reddish scales w hich are the remains 
of past leaves, sending down numerous very long round 
whitish fibres; it has a singular smell, somewhat like that of 
Anise; corolla of a pale sulphur-colour; flowers uprrghl, 
large, sweet scented* lii some parts of the country tliey are 
of a purple hue. Its varieties are very numerous, parity 
wild and partly obtained from culture* They are nmcb 
esteemed by florists uuder the name of Polpanthi; on (hts 
account we shall dilate on their qualities, and best mode of 
propagation* The names of the most esteemed are; 1, The 


Single White* 2* The Paper White. 3. The Red ot Pnrptc 
of various shades. 4* The Hose in Hose* 5* The Doable 
Vellow* 6* The Deep Velvet Red* 7* The Pale or Flesh^ 
coloured. 8* The Dingy Purple, which grows wild in Scot* 
land* The requisites to constitute a fine Polyantfana are^ 
a graceful elegance of form, a richness of colouring, and a 
perfect symmetry of ]>arts* Its qualities are much the eiiae 
as those of the Auricula, as lo the stem or scape, p^unclcf 
or flower-stalks, atid the formation of the umbel bunch or 
ihyrse, corruptly called the truss* The lube of the Corolla 
above the calix should be short, well-filled at the mouth 
with the antherze, and terminate fluted, rather above .the 
eye. The eye should be round, of a bright clear . yelW, 
and distinct from the ground colour* The groand colodr H 
most admired when shaded with a light and dark rich crim- 
I SOD, resembling velvet, with one mark of atripe la the centre 
of each division of the border, bold and distinct from the 
edging down to the eye, where it should terminate in n fine 
point* The petals, technically called the pips, should be 
large, quite flat, and perfectly circular, excepting the small 
indeutures between each diiUioo, which separate it into five 
and sometimes six heart-like segments. The edging ahould 
resemble a bright gold lace, bold, clear, and dblincL •nd 
so nearly of the same colour, as that the eye and atrip^s are 
scarcely to be distinguished.—The roots are used as a sternu- 
latory for the head ; (he best way of using them la to bruise 
them, and express the juice, which being snuffed up the noset 
occasions violent sneeziug, and brings away a great deal of 
water, but without being productive of any bad effect, which 
is Loo often the case with remedies of this class* Dried and 
reduced to powder, it will produce the same effect, but not 
so powerfully. In this state it is said to be good for oervoits 
disorders, but the dose muit be small* The above prcscrip- 
fioii is from Hill; and Gerarde says, that a drachm and a 
half of the dried roots, which are taken up in autunin, acts 
as a strong but safe emetic*—The roots of the wild plants 
of this and the two following species may be taken up and 
transplanted into gardens at Michaelmas, that they may have 
strength to produce their flowers early in the spring* They 
delifht ill a strong soil, but will grow in almost any sort of 
earth in shady si1ua1ton5. The beautiful varieties of Poly¬ 
anthus are produced by sowing the seed saved from plants 
wtih large upright stems, producing on each stalk many 
flowers, which are large, striped, open, fiat, and ate not 
pin-cyed* From (he seeds of such flowers there is room to 
hopcYora great variety of good sorts; but there should be ikO 
ordinary flower stand near them, lest by the mixture of I be 
iarina (heir seeds should be degenerated* These seeds sbould 
be sown in boxes filled with Tight rich earth in December, 
taking great care not lo bury the seed too deep, as it will be 
siiflicieiit lo cover it slightly with light earth. These bo»s 
should be placed where tiiey may have the benefit of tbc 
morniog sun until ten o'clock, but must by no means be 
exposed to the heat of the day, especially when the plants 
begin to appear; for at that time a single day's 'Sito Will 
destroy them. If (he spring prove dry, refresh tlien often 
wiili water in very moderate quantities, and remoTe the 
boxes more into the shade as the heat increases* By the 
middle of May these plants will be strong enough to plant 
out, ul which time prepare some shady borders made riclt 
with cow dung, upon which you must set the plants about 
four inches asunder every way, observing to water them until 
they have taken root; after which they will require no fur¬ 
ther care but lo keep them clear from weeds, until the latter 
end of August following, when you should prepare tome 
borders which are exposed to the east, with good light rich 
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earth, into ivhich they should be transplanted, placing tliem 
aiK inches asunder, equally in rows; observing, if the season 
prove dry, to water them until they have taken root. In these 
orders the plants will flower in the succeeding spring, wheti 
such of them as are unusually line should be marked to be 
preserved^ and-the rest may be transplanted into wildernesses 
and other shady places in the garden, where, although lliey 
are not very valuable flowers, they will aflbrd an agreeable 
variety. Those plauts which you intend io preserve, may be 
removed soon after they have done flowering, provided it be 
hoi intended to save seeds from them. They may then be 
transplanted into a fresh border of the like rich earth, aflow^ 
log them the same distance as before, observing aUo to water 
them until they have taken root; after wJiicli they will require 
no further care except to keep them clean from weeds, and 
as their roots will be in full vigour in the spring, they will 
then produce strong flowers, or, if tlie kind be good, they 
will be little inferior to a show of Auriculas. These roots 
should be cbnslantly removed and paited every year, and 
the earth of the border changed ; otherwise they will dege^ 
uerate, and lose the greatest part of I heir beauty. If you 
lutend to save the seeds, which is the method to obtain a 
great variety, mark such of them as liave good properties. 
These should he, if possible, separated from all ordinary 
flowers, for if they stand surrounded by such as are plain- 
coloured, they wilt impregnate each otlkcr, whereby the 
seeds of the valuable flowers will not be near so good as if 
they had been in a border, separated from oil ordinary 
flowers. The best way therefore U lo lake out ihe roots of 
the inferior sorts, and fdant them in anotlier place as soon as 
the flowers open, ']1ie flowers of those plants intended for 
seed, when growing in large !>unches, should not bo gaiheied, 
hut those only that are produced singly upon pedicels* )u 
dry seasons the former must be now and ibeo refreshed with 
water, which will increase the size and number of their seeds, 
which w'ill ripen in June* This will be easily known by the 
pods cliauging brown, and opening. At lhat time the plants 
should be looked over three or four times a W'cek, gathering 
each time such of the seed-vessels as are ripe; laying Lhe 
seeds upon a paper to dry, and then putting them by until 
the season for sowing. As tlie plants wJuch arise from seeds 
generally flower much better than offsets, those who would 
have these flowers in perfection sbotdd sow the seeds annu¬ 
ally. These plants blow at the same time, and require 
nearly the same treatmeni, as Auriculas, both ivirh respect 
to soil and GLtuation; they are, however, more impatient of 
heat and drought, and ntoie partial to shade and moisture. 
They may be set in the same-sized pots and the same com¬ 
post aa the Auricula, only with tlie addition of more loam; 
or, (Ley may be planted on cool sh»dy beds or borders, 
being very hardy, and seldom perishing in like coldest and 
wettest seasons, because llieir parent is a native of this 
oouutry; but without proper precautions they will be de¬ 
stroyed by the heat of the sunimer* This dislike of heat 
seems to indicate Hiat the Polyanthus is a variety of the 
Primrose, which requires shade, and not of the Cowslip, 
which adorns our open pastures; though it is genera by 
regarded as a variety of the latter* These plants arc wry 
t&bject to the depredations of snails and slugs iik the spring 
of the year; hence the pots ought to be carefully examined 
every mommg. Their w'orst enemy, however, is a small red 
apider, or AcaruSt which in summer forms its web on the 
under aide of the leaves. These little insects, scarcely visible 
without a magnifying glass, cause the leaves to become yel¬ 
low uod spoiled, and essentially destroy the plant; they 
multiply rapidly, and will infest a large collcctiou in a verv 
9U. 


short time. Sucli plants as appear infected should bo imme¬ 
diately taken up, and soaked for two or three hours in a 
slroiig infusion of tobacco-water, and aflemards replanted 
in a fresh soil or compost, at a distance from their former 
situation. If the wdiole bed be infected, the plants must all 
utkdergo the same process and removal. The old bed slkould 
then lie fallow till the next season, or be planted with another 
crop not subject to such disasters. These plants may also 
be increased by slips or oflsets taken oflT when (hey are 
; fresh potted* For further particulars, see the thirteenth 
species. 

3, Primula Elatior; G}€at Cowslip, or Oxlip. Leaves 
toothed, wrinkled, contracted in (he middle; scape many- 
flowered; border of the corolla flat- This is distinguished 
from the Primrose by its many flowered scape; and ftom 
the Cowslip, by the flat border of the corolla.—It is found in 
woods, thickets, hedges, and somelimes in pastures, but is 
by no means so common as the Primrose and Cowslip. It 
has been found in calcareous soils among tike thickets and 
hedges of Carobridgesbire; on clayey pastures in Suffolk; ia 
lieadiugton-wick copse, Stow wood, and South Leigh, tu 
Oxfordshire; comnkoii in some parts of Bedfordshire; near 
HilJaiid and Shillingtey paik, in Sussex; near Wray-Jiouse, 
adjoiiiiiig to the river Rhodtni iu Essex ; and oki jiigb pastures 
near Little WeJilock in Shropsitire. It flowers in April and 
May* See tfie second species. 

4. Primula Otliciiialis; Common Cowslip, or Paig/e* 

Leaves toothed, wrinkled, coiitracled iu Ihe middle; scape 
uiauy-floivcred ; border of the corolla concave. The root is 
like that of (he Primrose, but snulis more powerfully of 
Anise. Tike leaves are somelimes used as a pot-herb, and in 
salads; tliey are recoaniieiidcd for feeding silk-worms, and 
myy serve the same purpose as seedling J.cltuces for the 
young worms before the Mulberry leaves make ibeir appear¬ 
ance, as they only can afford the proper nourislimekit. The 
fragrant flowers make a pleasant wine, approaching In fla¬ 
vour to the Muscadet wiues of the south of France* The 
flowers, Tvliicli are commonly supposed lo possess a somni¬ 
ferous quality, have a rougbish bitlerksb tarie, which they 
impart with tlieir agreeable odour uiid yelluw tincture both 
to w'atcr and spirit* Vinous liquors impregnalcd willi lljeni, 
by maceration or femieniation, and stroktg infusions of ihein 
dtiikik as (ea, are supposed to be mildly corroborant, anti- 
spasknodic, aikd anodyne. An Infusion of three pounds of 
ihe fresh flowers in flve pints of builing water, is made into 
a syrup of a fine yellow colour, agreeably impregnated with 
the flavour of the Cowslips. Hill observes, llial the roots 
boiled in ale, are given by country people in vertigoes or 
giddiness of the bead, with frequent and happy success; 
and the juice snuffed up the nose, either alone or ikitxed with 
vinegar, will many limes give relief in the bead-ache. I'be 
flowers are much used for making u kind of wine, which is 
of a gentle narco!ic quality, casing pain, promoting sw'car, 
aikd gently disposing to sleep* Liuneus having united the 
Prkkurose, Oxlip, and Cowslip, itt one species, found no 
diflieulty in miming It Feris : but for those who have siJkce 
considered them as three species, it is not so easy, Acaulfs 
may tend to mislead novices, and Feria is loo general; hence 
(lie epithet Fttlgaris is here applied to the Primrose, folioW'- 
ing Hudson, Withering, Heihan, ami Smith. The name 
Irtodora might have suited the Oxlip, if the flowers really 
bad not their very grateful skueli: and would suit 

better, compared with the Primrose, if ilie scape of the Cow¬ 
slip were not the tallest of the three. This did not escape 
Sbakspeare's eye, who, in his Midsummer NighVs Dream, 
makes the Cowslip subservient to the Queen of the Fairies; 
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and, in aUu!>ion to Qiieeii Elizabeth's iuslilution of ta)] mili¬ 
tary courtiers called pemioner^^ says 

** Tlie Cowslips all, her pensioners be,” 

The epilhet Veris is improperly applied 1o the Cowslip, 
which (lowers Jaler than tlie Primrose. Officinotig is more 
proper, it havinj^ been most used in medicine* See the 
second species. 

&. Primula Farinosa; Bird's-eye Prmrose* Leaves ob¬ 
long, toothletted, waved, meaty underneath; umbel erect, 
fastigiate; border of the corolla flat; root perennial, some* 
what prTcmorse, sweet-scented, having numerous long per¬ 
pendicular fibres,’—This elegaul plant is a native of many 
parts of Europe, especially the most northern; and also of 
Siberia: with us it is found in Yorkshire and Westmoreland, 
in wet or boggy pastures, or by tlie side of rills, flowering 
iiFjuly and August. The flowers vary with shades of purple, 
and they have been found entirely while*. Tlie plant varies 
also much in its size* It has been found by Mv* Curtis in a 
bog in Skirrith wood near firgleton, a foot and half high : 
and in the cuUtvated plant he has observed a tendency to be 
viviparous, to produce one or more tufts of leaves among the 
flowers of the umbel* In its wild slate it seeds readily, and 
frequently when cullivaled. Towards the end of September 
the outer leaves fade, aud the head of the plant forms itself 
into a knob or button, a kind of hyberiiacle: in the spring 
it extends, and the leaves then appear wholly white and 
mealy; the corolla continues to envelope the gerinen till it 
has almost arrived at maturity, forming a sort of calyptre to 
It* In habit this species approaches most nearly to Andro- 
and Avetia: in those genera, however, (he tube of the 
corolla ia oval, not cylindrical, and its orifice is more or less 
closed with glands; whereas iu all the Primulas that part is 
open, and only slightly crenaled. Nevertheless these three 
genera, and even Cortma, might perhaps be united without 
any great violence to nature^ It is scarcely worth the pains 
to raise this plant from seed, since a strong root may be 
divided so as to form many plants; the best time for doin^ 
this is in the spring, soon after the leaves are expanded. 
Place each offset in a separate pot, filled with two parts of 
stiflish loam, and one part light sandy bog-earth; water and 
set them in the shade, under a north wall or paling, but not 
under trees; keep them there during summer in pans of 
water, but in the autumn, as iJie wet season comes on, take 
them out of tlie pans, and either lay the pots on their sides, 
or place them during the winter under a common Cucumber 
frame, to keep them from immoderale wet, which this plant 
cannot bear, although it be a nalive of boggy meadows. 
The next, if not the same year, these plants will blow 
strong, and thus they should be treated every year, for 
Primulas in general require to have their roots frequently 
parted* 

fi* Primula Longiflora; Lon^ kaved Bird's-tye Primrose. 
Leaves spatulatc, toAthletted, naked on both sides, after flow¬ 
ering elongated, almost erect; umbel erect, many-flowered. 
This bears a great affinity to the preceding, but the leaves 
differ in form, colour, and mode of growlh; when fully grown, 
they are twice the length of those of the otlier: they are not 
mealy, the under side being as green as the upper; aud they 
have a greater tendency to grow upright. The scape is 
shorter and thicker* The flowers form a similar umbel, but 
are smaller than the preceding, and less brilliant in colour. 
It flowers in May.—Native country unknown. It is u hardy 
plant, of ready growth, and will succeed either in the pot or 
border, by guarding it from the sun in summer, and from 
severe frost and too much wet in winter. It is increased by 
parting the roots either in September or at the beginning 


of March, and id very Liable to be infested with aphides w 
plant-lice. 

7* Primula Cortusoides; Cortuga-kai^fd Primrost^ Leaves 
wrinkled, lobed; scape many*flowered* la the wrinkled 
appearance of its foliage this approaches to the Common 
Primrose; whilst in its inflorescence, the colon!* of its flowers, 
and solitary scape, which rises to an unusual height, it bears 
an affinity to the fifth species* In the winter it loses the 
leaves entirely, and forms a sort of bulbous byberaacle above 
ground, which circumstance should be generaUy known, as 
many are deceived tliereby, aud throw the plants away as if 
dead. It flowers iu June and July*—Native of Siberia* 
This being a rare plant, it must be carefully treated* as was 
directed for the last species. It may be raised fhun seedsj 
or increased by parting the roots; but is liable to be Jost^ 
without careful attendance. 

8* Primula Viliosa; Momtain Primrose. Leaves flat, 
serrulate, hirsute, or subvillose* This is a very vaEnable 
plant. —Native of the mountains of Carinthm and Switzer¬ 
land, and common along the whole chain of the Alps from 
Monte Vesulo into Savoy, and thence lo Switzerland. 
It may be treated in the same way as the three former sorts, 
or as directed tor the Round-leaved Cyclamen^ which see. 
See the twelfth species. 

9. Primula Nivalis; Sn<m Primrose. Leaves lanceolate^ 
flat, sharply toothed, very smooth*—Native of the niQDDtaiits 
of Dauria* See the twelfth species*. 

10. Primula Longiflora; Lon^-fiomered Primrose, Leaves 
serrate, smooth; umbernodding; tube of the corolla very 
long. It dift'ers from the fifth species, in having the leaves 
less mealy, and less deeply toothed, the scapes higher, four 
flowers ij] Die umbel, with the leaves of the involucre longer, 
the tube of the corolla three times as long, and the segments 

of the border narrower, and of a violet purple colour*_Native 

of the mountains of the Upper VaUis, Tyrol, Cariathia, Car- 
niola, Italy, and Croatia. * 


XI* t itiiiuia vjiiiuiio»4; ijeaves ser* 

rulale, smooth, glutinous; leaflets of the involucre very large. 
—Native of the higher Alps, bordering on the ice and snow 
in Upper Carrnthia and the Tyrol, 

12* Primula Marginafa; Slher-ed^cd Primrose Leaves 
obovate, serrate, toothed, while edged ; scape maDy-flowered; 
leaflets of the involucre shoricr than the peduncle. In its 
farinaceous tendency it resembles the next species, but is 
very unlike it in its wild state, the leaves being narrower^ and 
tlie flowers larger aud of a different colour. It is a ddicate 
pretty plant, with a pleasing musky smell, and flowers in 
March and Aprib^To succeed in its cultivation, it will be 
necessary lo place it in a pot of siiffish loam, mjx^ with 
onc-ibird rotten leaves, bog-earth, or dung, and plutured 
in a north border, laking tare (hat it does not suffer for 
want of water in dry seasons: when thus treated, it increases 
by its roots almost as readily as the Auricuia;, and may be 
propagated by parting them in April and September* ^e 
other ulpiiie Primula may be treated in the same manner, 

13* Primnia Auricula; Auricula^ or Bear’s Ear* Leaves 
obovate, smooth, serrate; scape many*flowered, abont the 
length of the leaves* The flowers are very sweet, four or 
five in an upright umbel. The most commoQ coloars are 
yellow or red* but it is found also purple aud variegated 
with a white eye, powdered with meaJ.^To enumerate a^ll the 
diversities of this plant would be endless, for every year 
produces vast quantities of new flowers, differing coDtbuailv 
111 shape, size, and colour: in the leaves also there h mat 
variety, so that the skilful florist can often distingutsh the 
varieties by the leaves. It seldom happens, so capricious is 
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feDCji that such dowers as are in great estecnj one time, con- 
timte to be regarded a few years after, si ill fmer or larger 
flowers being produced from seeds; and as the names convey 
little, anduthere are no descriptions of thcjOi it would be use¬ 
less to give a list, especially as llie iiioderii names arc gene¬ 
rally taken from some great personage, with the raiser’s ui 
florisTs name pred?ied. \i will, however, be useful to the 
youDg ftoribt to enumerate the indispensable qualiucs of a 
fine Auricula* They are these : 1. The stern sliould be strong, 
upright, and of sucli a height as that ihe umbel of flowers 
may be above the folbge of the plant. 2, The peduncles or 
foots talk a of the flowers should also he strong, and of a Icugtli 
proportioned to the siac and ([irdulity of the lloxvcis, wJiicb 
should not be less than seven in number, that the umbel may 
be regular and dose. 3. The tube, eye, and border. shouUi 
beiyed proportioned; which they will be, if the diameter of 
the first be one part, of the eye three, and of the wlmie bor¬ 
der about six parts. 4. Tlie circumference ol the border 
should be round, or nearly so, or at least not what is called 
starry. 5, The autheras ought to be large, bold, aJid fill the 
tube well; and. the tube should terminate rallter above the 
eye, wiiich should be very wtiite, smooth, and round, without 
cracks, and distinct from the ground colour. 0, The ground 
colour should be bold and ricli, and regular, whether it be ii» 
one litiiform circle, or in bright patches; it should be distinct 
ai the eye, and only broken at the outer part into the edging: 
a fine black, purple, or bright coflee-colour, contrast best 
with the white eye; a rich blue, or bright piitk, is pleasing; 
but 3 glowing scarlet, or deep pink, would be in os l desiralde, 
if well edged with a bright green ; this, liowever. can seldtuit 
be expected* The green edge is the principal cause of the 
variegated appearance in lliis flower; and it should he in 
proportion to the ground colour, ibut is, about one lialf of 
each. Tile darker grounds are generally covered wiih u 
white powder, which seems necessary, as well as I lie w liite 
eye, to guard llie flower from the scorching heat of ihe sun’s 
rays. All flowers that arc deficient in any of the above pro¬ 
perties, are turned out into the borders of the garden, or 
rejected ivhaUy, by every good florist, for, as there arc varieties 
every year from seeds, the bad ones must make room for ibcir 
betters; but in some persons, the passion for new flowers so 
much prevails, that sup posing the old floivcr to be greatly 
preferable lo a new one. the latter must lake place, liceanse 
it is of llieir own raising.—Concerning tlie names of lliis jilant, 
Parkinson observes, that we in Engli^Ji call them Bear's Kars, 
according lathe Latin; or, as iliey are named by diver&woineii, 
French Cowslips i tliey may also be called Mourti^in Cvw- \ 
dips^ Ray named it Bear's Ear. Orirola, ami frttivh Ciiw- 
slip; but all these are now disused, and Auricula has become 
the general name.— Propagation and Vulture. In order to 
have good flowers from seeds, select the best flowers, which 
should be exposed to the open air. that they may have (he 
benefit of showers, without wJiicIi they rarely produce good 
seed. The time of their ripening, which is in June, may be 
easily known by the seed-vessel turning to a brown colour, 
and opening: care thereibre must be taken, lest the seeds be 
scattered out of the vessel, for it will not be all fit to gather 
at the same time. The lime for sowing is commonly in Au¬ 
gust, but any time before Christmas will be soon enough. 
The best soil is good fresh light sandy mould, niivcd with 
very rotten cow-duug, or very rotten dung from the bollom; 
of an old hot-bed. .With this fill the pots, boxes, or baskets, 
ia wEiicb the seeds are to be sown; and having levelled llic 
surface very smooth, sow tlie seeds tliereon, sifting over ihetu 
a little rotten willow rnould ; then cover tiiern willi a net or 
wire, to prevent cats or birds from scratching out or burying 


tJie seeds, In vvhicii case tfiey remain a year in tlie ground 
hefore the plants aj^pear, if they ever appear at ulk Many 
persons never cover the seeds, but leave them on the surface 
for liic rain to wash tliem into tlie ground, which is often tiie 
he&f luediod. Lei the boxes, dc. be so placed as lo receive 
half ibe dni^'s sun, during llie winter season; but in the 
b(?giniiiug of March, remove them wlicre tliey may have only 
tlic morning sun till ten o'clock; for the youu£t plants will 
now soon begin to appear, wliicli, exposed to one whole 
day's sun only, vvill be all ileslro^ed. They require water 
often ill dry summer weather, but always in small quantities 
at each time. In July, ihe phuits will be large enough lo 
remove; a hed or boxes, of tbc ubove-uicutioued soil, should 
then be prepared, and tiic plants set in it in squares of three 
inches, Jf u bed be preferred to boxes, they will require 
sbadiug every lUiy, till tiiorouglily rooted, and also in very 
Itot dry weatlter; but if placed in fiaskets or boxes, they may 
easily be removed into a shady place. Wben tlie seedlings 
are planted in beds, there should be some rotten cow-duug 
laid about ten inches under the surface, iind l>eaten down 
close and smooth ; tln^ will prcieiit the wnims from drawing 
Ihe young plants out of the earth, which they generally 
acconipbsji where this precaution is neglected. This tiung 
should be laid about iialf a fool lliiek, which will enlirely 
prevent the worms getting tlirougJt it, until the plants are 
well established in tl:e beds; and liie roots will strike down 
info llie tlung by the spring lime, which will make their 
flowers sironger than usual: the beds should be exposed to 
the eastern, but screened from llie soutbern sun. Wiieu all 
llie plants are come up, and are tlins removed out of their 
boxes or pois, level the earth gently again; for it often hap¬ 
pens, tiiat sojne of the seeds will lie in tlie ground two years 
before they a|>j3car, especially if they 'vere covered loo deep 
wlieu sown, as already observed. In the following spring 
many of tlie.se flowers will show; when sucli as liavegood pro¬ 
perties may^ be selected, and eacli of tliein reruovetl jjno.a 
pot of the same prepared earth, and preserved until the next 
seasonj when it will be easy to judge more correctly of the 
quality of tlie flower. Those that produce plain-coloured or 
small flowers shciuiil be taken out and planted in borders in 
the out-paits of the garden, to make a show, or serve for 
nosegays, Ac; (lie others, which do not produce their flovveri 
iii the same year, may be taken up, and Iransplauted into a 
fresh bed, till they also can be cxaniinecb The manner of 
propagating ibese flow'ers, when obtained, is from offsets or 
slips, taken from tlie old roots in April, wlien the flowers are 
in bloom : these olfsets must be planted into small pots, filled 
with the same sort of earlli as vvas before directed for the 
seedlings, and during the summer seasion should be set in a 
sharly^ place, and must be often, but very gently, refreshed 
with waff r, but in the aulutnii and winter sbould "be sljeltered 
from violent rains. The spring following, these young plants 
will jiroduce flowers, though but weak. Soon after they are 
past flowering, ]>ut them into larger pots, and the second y^ar 
they will blow iji perfection. In order to ensure a fine bloain of 
these flow ers, the florist must observe the folioiving directions: 
Firsi, preserve the plan Is from too much wet in winter, which 
often rots end spoils thorn, but let them have as much free air 
as possible; nor should they be too much exposed lo the sun, 
which is apt lo forward their budding for flower too soon; 
aud then the frosty mornings, which often occur in Marcli^ 
destroy their buds when unprotected. To prevent this, tliose 
wlio are very curious in tliese flowers, place their pots, in 
autuinu, uniler a common hot'bed frame, where, in good 
weather, the plants may enjoy ibe full air. by drawing off the 
glasses; and in great mins, snow, or frost, the plants may be 
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3creeiie<1 by covuring Ihetn. Where llii$ method h )>racti5ed ' 
with judgment, the flowers will be muuh stronger, the 
plants will increase faster Ilian when they are exposed abroad. 
Secondly, in the beginning of February, if ihe weather be 
mild, lake otF ibe upper part of the earth io the ]>ol$, as low 
as can be done without disturbing the roots, and All theiu up 
with fresli rich earth; which w'itl greatly sirengtlieii lljeni for 
bloom. Prepare the offsets also for transplantiug in April, 
by causing them to pusli out new roots. Those plants wliich 
have strong single heads, always produce the largest cluster 
of flowers. On this account, therefore, the envious florists 
pull off the offsets, as soon as it can be done with safely to 
their growing, to encourage the mother plants to flower the 
stronger; they also pinch off the flowers in autumn, where 
they are produced, and suffer them not to open^ lest their 
opening should weaken the plants* Thirdly, the pots must 
be covered with mats in frosty weather, during the time of 
their budding for floivcr, otherwise the sharp u^urnings would 
blight lliem, and preveni their blowing. Fourthly, when the 
flower-stems begin to advance, and the blossoni^buds grow 
turgid, protect them from hasty rmns, which would wash off 
llieir ivhile mealy farina, and greatly! the beauty of 

their flowers; al the same time keep them as much uncovered I 
ns possible, otherwise their stems will be drawn up too weak 
to support their flowers, which is often I lie case when the 
pots are placed near walls. Let them have gentle waterings 
to stiengtheii them, but sufler none of it to fall into the centre 
of the plant among the leaves. Fifthly, when the flowers 
begin to open, remove their pots upon a stage built with row's 
of shelves one above another, and covered on the top to 
preserve them bom wet. Tins stage should be open to the 
inorning sun, but sheltered from his beams in the middle of 
the day. In this position they will appear to niucli greater 
advantage than when the pots stand upon the ground; for, 
their flowers being low', thdr beauty is bid from us; wiicreas, 
wlien they are advanced upon shelves, we see llicin in a full 
view. Ell this situation they may remain till the beauty of 
their flow'eis is past, when they must be set abroad to receive 
the rains and imbibe fresh air, lliat lliey may produce seeds, 
which fail when they are kept too long under shelter, When 
the seed is ripe, gather it as soon as perfectly dry, and expose 
it to the sun in a window upon papers, to prevent its growing 
tnouhly, suffering it to renoain iu the pods until the sowing 
season,—Those who are particularly nice in raising these 
flowers, direct the compost to be maile one-half of rotten 
cow-dung, two years old ; one-sixth fresh sound earth, of an 
/>pen texture; oue-eiglith earth of rotten leaves; one-twelfth 
coarse sea or river sand ; one tv^eiity-fourth soft decayed w il- 
low wood': the same quantity each, of peaty or luuory earth and 
burnt vegetables, to he spread upon tJic surface of the other 
ingredients. This compost is to he exposed (o the sun and 
air, turned once or twice over, and passed as often through 
a coarse skreen or sieve; then it should belaid in regular 
Jieaps from flfteen to eighteen inches thick, aud iu this stale 
remain a year, turning it over two or three limes, and keep¬ 
ing it free from weeds* TJie pots, into which these plants are 
put, ought to be hard baked: the inner diameter of the lop 
should be six inches and a half, of the bottom four inches, 
and they should be about aeven inches deep for common* 
si;sed blooming plants. Smaller plants and offsets sJiould 
have smaller aud shallower pots, while verv large ones require 
their pots to be proporlibiiably larger. ’I'he L^ttom of each 
pot ought to be Blightly concave, and the hole half an inch iu 
diameter. The rims should project about half an inch, in 
order to take up and remove them with greater ease and 
■afety. The pots should be buried in wet earthy or immersed 


in water, three or four days or a week before they art 
ivanicd, to remove their absorbency. Transplant or pot these 
flowers annually soon after their bloom, curtailing their fibres, 
if grown very long; and cutting off the lower part of the ipaiQ 
root, if too long or decayed. The offsets at this scuon 
strike freely, aud become well established before muter* 
Examine the planl carefully, and wherever any unsoundneis 
appears, cut it entirely out with a sharp penkaife; then ei* 
pose the wounded part to the snu, and, when it is quite dry, 
apply a cement of bees-wax aud pitch id equal quantiltft, 
softeued in the sun or before a Are* ff the lower leaves be 
yellow or dried up, strip them off in a direction downwards* 
Having put the hollow shell of an oyster over the hole of ibe 
pot, fill three parts of it with compost, highrst la the middle; 

, place the plant there, with its fibres regularly distributed ail 
round, then fill tlie pot with the compost, adding a little 
clean coarse sand close round the stem on the surface, and 
strike the boitom of the put against the ground or table to 
settle the eprth. The true dejdh to plant an Auricola, is 
within half an inch of ihe lowest leaves, because tlie most 
valuable fibres proceed from that part; and the offsets will 
be thereby ciicoui-aged to strike root sooner* When these 
have formed one or more fibres, of au inch or two iu length, 
they may, by moans of a j^icce of hard wood, or by the 
fingers, he separated with safety, and planted round the sides 
of a small pot filled wit it the same compost, till they arc 
sufficiently grown to occupy each a separate pot: if a small 
hand-glass be placed over each pot, it will cause the fibres to 
grow more rapidly; but if it be long continued, it will draw 
up and weaken the plants. In the beginning of May, as 
soon as the operatioo of potting is tiuished, place them in an 
airy and shaded situation, hut not under the drip of trees. 
Let them remain here till September or October, when they 
should he removed into shelter* iu the first favourable wea¬ 
ther ill the next Febtuary, remove all the decayed leaves, aud 
iu the middle of that nionfh earth them up, that is, take away 
the supei ficia) mould of the ]>oU about an inch deep, and put 
ill fresh compost, with the addiUou of a Uillc loam, to give it 
more tenacity* This wifi contribute greatly to the strength 
. of the plants, and the vigour of their bloom ; at llic same 
time it wilt afibrd a favourable opportunity io separate such 
offsets as appear to liavc sufficieut fibi'e to be taken off at 
this early season. Tile pots.with these offsets should be 
placed in a frame, in a sbehered siiualion, till tbeir I'oota ar« 
estublished. Though frost, unless it be very rigorous, will 
not destroy the plants, ycl it will injure theui, aud perhaps 
spoil the bloom, especially early Jii the spring; they riioufd 
llicrefore be covered with mats in a severe season* If any 
plant has more than one or two principal stems, it is advis¬ 
able to ptiicb off the smallest and weakest, in order to render 
the blossoms of that w hich remains larger aud more vigorous. 
When the flowers, technically called Pips, become ttirgtd, 
aud begin to expand, select the plants from the rest; remove 
them to a calm shady corner, aud suspend small bund-glasses 
over them* The stage for the pots to stand on, whilst in 
bloom, should have a norliiern aspect, and should comUt of 
four or five rows of shelves, rising one above another* The 
roof ought to be altogether glass frames. The tallest-blowing 
plants should be placed behind, and the shortest in front. 
They must be regularly watered two or three times every 
week during the bloom. In raising the Auricula from se^ 
if the boxes in which Ihe seed is sown he placed on the sur¬ 
face of a hoLbed, in a Cucumber or Melon frame, fjte seeds 
will begin to vegetate in three weeks* The earth must be 
kept moderately moist, by sprinkling it with a hard clotlics. 
brusJi, dipped in water that has been softened and warmed 
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by rtaodiDg m the sun. At the end of four or five weeks, 
when the young plants wiH be all come up, they must have, 
gradually, more air, and in a fortnight or three M'eeks the 
bbics should be taken out of the frame, and placed in a warm 
skuatioD, though not too much exposed to the sun, till towards 
tfaeeod of Aprilwhen they may be removed to a cooler 
aspect, where they can receive the sui> only till nine o^clockj 
ai^ ID May they should be placed in the jnost cool and airy 
part of the garden; sitil not neglecting to keep the earth 
moderately moist, and to protect them from violent rainsi 
As soon as any of the plants show six leaves, transplant them 
into other boxes, an inch and half or two inches asunder; 
and when they are grown so as lo touch each otiier, traus- 
plant them a second time, into larger boxes, at the distance 
of three or four inches, or into small pots, wJiere they may 
remain till they blow, when the very good fines sliould be 
marked, and the bad destroyed. As soon as the bloom is 
om, let those that are marked be planted separately in pots, 
and taken care of till they blow again, when their merits may 
be more accurately asceriainech A groat proportion of these 
seedlings will be plain-coloured, tecliuicaily jtr//*, and of no 
value but as common border flowers* unless they have good 
properties in oilier respects, or are singularly beautiful or 
briJJIanl in their colours. 

14* Primula Giganlea; Tail Prmrose, Leaves rhomb- 
ovate, serrate, smooth; stem few-flowered, very lalL—it 
varies with the stem only eighteen inuhes high, and is a ti:iiive 
cf Siberia. 

16. Primula Minima; Dtv^irf Primrofie. Leaves quite 
'Smooth and shining, wedge-shaped, sharply i^eiralc at the lop 
only; scape few-tlowered, (one or two floutred ;) rout round, 
white within, blackish without, puttiiig out very long whitish 
fibres horizontally, forming very large thick tufts, loaded tvllh 
abundance of flowers; corolla purple, according to Krocher 
and Jacquin. Willdenow observes, that it dies ofa\iuJel 
colour. It flowers from June to September,—Native of 
Mount St* Gothard, Schueeberg, and other mountains of 
Austria. 

16* Primula Integrifolia : Ealire leaved PnwJWf. Leaves 
quite entire, elliptic, subert-nate, cartilaginous at the edges; 
umbel erect; caltces with long tubes and very blunt. This 
in habit and stature generally resembles the tlLirtccuth species. 
It is distinguished from the next species, by having ilte leaves 
cartilaginous at the edge, scarce apparently crenulate or 
dliate when examined with a magnifier, and the cahx tnbn- 
Ur. In gardens, where it flourishes very well, it flowers in 
April and May*—Native of the Swiss, Pyrenean, Au&lrian, 
Styriao, and Carnioliun inouutaltis, as ou Setineeberg, Elscher, 
Struk near Idria, Grindovitz, Gotliard. and Speluga, 

17. Primula Caniioltca: Corviolian Prmrote. Leaves 
quite entire, elliptic ; umbel erect; calices acute, very short. 
-’Native of Carniola, 

18. Primula Sinmarchica ; I^oriveginn Primrose, Leaves 
quite entire, ovate, on long petioles; umbel few-fiowered, 
erect; corolla fuimebform.—Native of the mountains of 
Norway. 

10, Priruuh Viscosa; Viscid Primrose. Leaves ovate, 
quite entire, villose, viscid ; umbel erect; corollas salver^ 
form; root thick, at first dusky, then white, filiform ; flowers 
pale bloc.—Native of the mountains of Piedmont, on rocks 
about the baths of Valderia. 

20, Primula Sibirica; Siberian Primrose. Leaves quite 
entire, ovate, on long petioles; umbel fcw^llowercd, nodding; 
corolla salver-form.—Native of Siberia, io moist meadows, 
from the river Obo to beyond Lake Baikal, 

31. Primula Mistassiuica* Piaut glabrous; leaves oval 
09 . 


spatulate, subdentate; scape elougated ; umbels with few 
flowers; limb of the corolla reflex ; segments cuneate-oblong, 
obtusely bifid; capsules oblong,^—Grows ou Lake M^sLassins, 
or in Hudson's bay. This is the only North American spe¬ 
cies noticed hy Pursii. 

Prince's Feather. See jimaranthus ffypochondriacus, 
Piince*s Wood^ See Co^dia Gerascanthns. 

Prince; a genus of the class HeKundria, order Monogynia, 
— Generic Character. Culixi perianth onerieafed, 
half six-cleft, flat, very small, pennaaent. (Jorolta: one- 
petalied, wheel-shaped; lube none; border six-parted, flat; 
segments ovate. Simtinu: filamenla six, awl-shaped, erect, 
shorter than the corolla; anthers oblong, blunt* PiHii; 
genuen ovate, ending in a style shorter than the stamina, and 
an obtuse stigma* Pericarp: berry roundish, six-celled, 
much larger than Ihecalix* Seeds: solitary, bony, obtuse, 
convex on one side, angular ou the oilier. Observe. It dif¬ 
fers front litj:, chiefly in ifie number. Sometimes it excludes 
onc-sixlh part in llie fruclificalioii, ESSENTIAL CHARAC¬ 
TER* Calix: six-cleft. Corolla: one petal led, wheel-shaped. 
Berry; six-seeded.--The species are, 

1* Prinos Vertfcilluta ; Deeiduous Winter Berry. Leaves 
lanceolate^ ovale, pubescent underneath, serrate ou the whole 
margin; peduncles maiiy-flowered. It rises with a shrubby 
stalk tu the \mghl of eight or ten foci, sending out many 
branches from the sides the wfiole lenglb. it flowers in July, 
and ihe seeds rijicn in the winter. Native of Virginia.—This 
and tlie next, are propagated by seeds, sown soon after they 
are ripe, upon a bed of ligid earth, covering them about half 
an ineli with llie same sort of earth. The seeds whicli are so 
soon pul into the ground, will, many of them, come up ll»e 
following spring; whereas, those wlLieb are kept longer out 
of ijic gruujid, will remain a whole year before the plants will 
aj>pear, in the same manner as the Holly* Hawthorn, and 
some others. When the young plants come up, they may be 
treated in the same manner as has been directed for the 
American Hawthorns, these being full as hardy; but they 
delight in a moist soil, aud a shady situation, [u liot land 
they ntake lilile progress, and rarely produce any fruit. 

2. Prinos Glabra; Etergretn Winttr Berry. Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate* bbiuii^b, smooth on bolJi sides, serrate at the tip. 
It is not so tall as tlie prece<[ing; the leaves also are shorter, 
and serrate at their points only*—Native of Canada, Culti¬ 
vated in the same manner as the first species. 

3. Prinos Lucida; Shining Winter Berry. Leaves ellip¬ 
tic, acuminate, even, subseiiate at the tip. It flowers in 
July,—Native country unknowm* 

4. Prinos Dioica; Dioicous Winter Berry. Leaves oblong, 
ovale, suhserratc, sujooth, coriaceous; peduncles axillary, 
one or three flowered ; flowers dioecous, tetraudrous,—round 
in the island of Montserrat. 

5. Prinos Nitida, Leaves oblong, ovate, serrate, shiitiug, 
meijibrauaccous; peduncles axillary* one-flowered ; flowers 
telrandrous. It is allied lo the preceding, but difters in 
having slenderer flowering branches, brown* not whitish.-— 
Found ill the i:^land of Moulsen at. 

6. Prinos Montana, Leaves ovate, serrate, sTirning ou 
both sides; trunk twenty or thirty feet high, wiibuneveii 
brown bark; branches subdivided, almost upright, round, 
smooth.— Native of Jamaica, on coppices in the highest 
mountains. 

7. Prinos Sideroxyloides. Leaves roundish, quite entire. 
The wood of this tree is bard.—Native of the Caribbee Islands, 
St. Chriatopheris and Montserrat. 

8. Prinos Aiiibiguus. Leaves deciduous, oval, acuminate 
on both sides, luucronaU-acrrulate, pubescent; flowers from 
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the bottom of the branchlets; female flowers solitary ; berries 
red* larger than those of the Prmos VerticHiatus,—Grows 
IQ sandy wet'woods, and on the borders of swamps, from 
New Jersey to Carolina, 

9. Prmos Laevigatus, Leaves deciduous, laoceolale, ad* 
presso'serrate, actimiDale, glabrous on both sides, shining 
on tbe upper side; female flowers axillary, solitary, subscs* 
sile; male flowers scattered; both male and female flowers' 
six^cteA; berries large, dark red*—Grows on the Allegany 
Mountains from New York to Virginia, 

10. Prinos Lanceolatus, Leaves deciduous, lanceolate, 
very slightly and remotely serrulate, acute on both sides, 
glabrous on both sides; female flowers scattered, peduncu¬ 
lated, six^eJeA; male flowers aggregate, trlandrous; berries 
small, scarlet,—Grows in the lower countries of Carolina and 
Georgia, 

11. Prinos Ooriaceus* Leaves evergreen, cuneatedanceo- 
late, coriaceous, glabrous, shining, very entire; corymbs 
axillary, very short, sessile, many-flowered ; flowers six-clefi. 
There are two varieties, one with obovate-lanceokte and 
acuminated leaves; the other with lanceolatoacute leaves. 
This is a handsome tall shrub, of tbe appearance of Hex 
Baboon; and grows in tbe sandy woods of Georgia, near 
the banks of rivers. 

PrjTWf, See Ligustrum Vvlgare. 

Pritet, Mock* See Phyli^rea Media. 

Proclda; a genus of tbe class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gynia,— Generic Character* Calix: perlaulh threes 
leaved; leaflets ovate, seldom two, very smalt; leaflets at 
the base. CoroUa: none. Stamina: filamenia numerous, 
capillary, the length of the calix ; antherae roundish, Pi^ih 
germen roundish, subquinquanguUr; style filiform, the length 
of the stamina; stigma purplish. Pcricai'p: berry quhj- 
quangular, JSfcrfs: very many> Essential Chahactee. 

three-leaved, besides sometimes two leaflets at tbe 
base, CoroUa: none, Peny: five-cornered, many-seeded. 
-The only known species is, 

1, Prockia Crucis* Around branched shrub, the whole 
of which is smooth, add tbe bark of the branches purplish. 
—Native of the island of Santa Cru^. 

Proserpinaca; a genus of the class Triaodria, order Tri- 
gytiia,— Gbnebic Character* Calit: perianth three- 
parted, superior; leaflets erect, acuminate, permanent* 
Ceroih: none. Stamina: filamenta three, awl-shaped, 
spreading, the length of the calix; anthene twin, oblong, 
acute, pistil: germen inferior, three-sided, very large; style 
none; stigmas three, pubescent, thickisb, the length of the 
sta m ina. Pericarp: drupes mall, j ulceless, ovate, tbree-sid e d,' 
three-winged, crowned with the permanent closed calix. 
Seed: nut somewhat bony, three-sided, three-celled ; kernels 
oblong, fastened by a thread* Essential Character. 
Calix: three-parted, superior. Corolla: none; drupe with a 

three-celled nut*-Tbe species are, 

Proserpinaca Palustris. Root creeping; stems a foot 
high, roundish; leaves alternate, ladceolate, serrate, ending 
in petioles; the lower, or those that are under water, pinna* 
tifid, with linear segments ; flowers axillary, solitary*— 
Native of tbe marshes of Virginia, North America* 

2. Proserpinaca Pectinata, All the leaves pectinate-pin* 
natifid. This specific description sufliciently distingnishes it 
from tbe prccening plant. It is found in overflowed places 
and ditches from New Jersey to Carolina, and flowers in 
July and August. 

Proaofns: a genus of the class Decandria, order Mono- 
gyitia.— Generic Character. Cahx: perianth 


five, lanceolate, sessile, equal* filumentB ten, fij* 

form, equal; antherae incumbent, grooved, versatile. 
germen oblong; style filiform, the length of the pallia; 
stigma simple. Pericarp : legume oblong, linear, moiU, 
attenuated at both ends, jointed, smooth, pcndulou.* Secie: 
many, rounded, oblong, coloured, immeraed in a mak 
subsiauee* ESSENTIAL Chabactee. CaUjt: bell-thiptd, 
five-toothed; stigma simple. Legnsne: linear, maiiy^aeaRed. 

■ - The only species discovered is, 

1* Prosopis Spicigen*—This grows ton largeIrefi with 
a tolerably erect trunk; a deeply cracked asb-oolotitcd btik, 
and irregular numerous branches, forming a globnlir ihidy 
head.—It is a native of most parts of the Coromandel eoul; 
flowering during tbe cold and at the beginning of the hot 
season. The pod of this tree h the only part used; it b 
about an inch in circumference, and from six to twelve iicfaes 
tong: when ripe it is brown, smooth, and cofHiins, betides 
the seeds, a Urge quantity of a brown mealy lubtlaHe, 
which has a sweetish agreeable taste like the Spmitih Al^* 
raba or Locust Tree. See Ceratoma Siligua^ 

Pretea; a genus of tbe class Tetrandia, order Monogynii. 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth cinmon, ttiu* 
ally imbricate; scales permanent* various in Ibrm and'pro¬ 
portion; periauili proper none. CoroUa: universal, uoifim; 
proper one, two, or fuur petalled, with the petals dUfemt 
in figure. Sfsmina: filamenta lour, inserted into tlie petili 
below the tip; antberx linear. Pistil: germen supciwr, 
awLshaped, or roundish ; style filiform ; stigmaaimple. Peri¬ 
carp: boue. Calix: unchanged. Seed*: solitary,fouudisiL 
Ttrceplack: commonly naked, or villose, or chaffy. Otersr. 
The species of this genus differ very much from each-other 
in all the part^ of fruclification, but agree in the esseutiil 
character of the stamina, inserted below tbe tip of tbeconlk* 
The twenty-first and second species have a oue^flowmd 
calix. The forty-fourth has ao oblong stigma, bifid at the 
top. Essential Character. Corolla: fbur-<^ff, or 
four-petalled; anthersc linear, inserted into the petab bdoir 
the tip* Calix : proper none. Nut: one*seftd<d, superidr. 
—As all the plants of this beautiful genus, except two, come 
from the same country, the following directions ire generally 
sufficient for their propagation and culture. The winitk 
of a common green house is generally sufficient for tfadr pro¬ 
tection ; but Riuny of them are delicate with respect io 
and are apt to suffer if too rauch crowded, or over-wttored, 
or placed tu a damp part of the bouse. In summer Uieyiuy 
be placed in the open air in a sheltered aitoatioa, fcr if 
exposed to winds the plants will be torn and n^ered 
UDsiglttly, nor will they make any progress in their growth. 
In warm weather (Jiey must be frequently but sparingly 
watered, and have but seldom any m cold weatber. Sevcial 
of them bave not flowered in this country, and many do iwt 
perfect their seeds. Such thenfore can only be tncittscd 
by cuttings, and some are very difficult to incmaae in this 
way. The cuttings should be t^en off in April jast beibie 
the plants begin to shoot. Plant them in scnnli pots, filled 
with light earth, plunge them from the sun, and refresh tfacm 
with water gently and sparingly. About MidraoHiicr, by 
which time they will have put out roots, shake them gtDlly 
out of the pots, plant each in a separate small pot filled 
with light earth, place them in a frame, and there sbade 
them until they have taken root, afterwards gradually ianrlDg 
them to the open air, and treating them like tbe old plants. 

-The species are, 

* Pinnate: with pinnate Jlltform 
1. Protea Decumbens; J>€cmnbent PratetL Leaves trifid> 
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fiUfern: item decumbent; corolla silky.—Native of ibe 
Cape of Good Hope* 

2. Pfotca Florida. Leaves trifid, filiform; stem erect; 
bcadi solitary, encompassed with bracles,—Native of (he 
Cape of Good Hope. 

B. Protea Cyanoidos, Leaves trifid-piuaate, filiform; stem 
erect; beads solitary, naked,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

4. Protea Patula. Leaves tri fid-pinnate, filtform; stetn 
erect; beads aggregate.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Brotea Puicbella. Leaves bipinnate, smooth, filtform; 
heads terminatiog, club-aliaped, aggregate, leafless, bracted. 
^Native of New Holland* 

0. Protea Spb^rocepUala. Leaves blpinnate, filifonu; 
pcdaucles shorter than the heads; calicine scales ovate, vil¬ 
lose at the base.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

7. Protea Serraria; Cut-kaved Pr<ttea, Leaves blpinnate, 
filiform, rough-haired; peduncles longer than the heads, 
calicjoe scales ovate, lanceolate, rough haired.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Pfotea Trinernaia, Leaves bipiunate, filiform, smooth; 
peduncles longer than the heads; calicinc scales ovate, lan¬ 
ceolate, rough-haired.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

9* Protea Glomerata, Leaves hiplnnate, filiform; com- 
iDon peduncle elongated, naked; pedicels longer iliau the 
beidi.^Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

10. Protea Phylicoides. Leaves bipinnate, filiform ; heads 
terimaating, solitary, woolly,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

IL Protea Lagopus. Leaves aggregate, filiform; heads 
in spikes, aggregate*—Native of the Cape* 

12^ Pfotea Spicata; Spiked Pretea, Leaves bipinnatCt 
filiform; heads in spikes, distinct. —Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

13. Protea Sceptrum. Lower leaves bipinnate; upper 
tiifid and entire.^Native of the Cape* 

Toothed ; ivith toothed callous Leates. 

14. Protea Crioita. Leaves five-toothed^ smooth; stem 
erect; beads two or three, terminatiog.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

16. Protea Conoearpa; Tooth leaved ProUa, Leaves five- 
toothed, SDJOOtb; stem erect; head terminating.—Native of 
(Ire Cape of Good Hope. 

Id. ■ Protea Leaves elliptic, three-tool lied, 

loaootb; stem erect; head tenuiuatiug.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

17. Protca Hypophylla. Leaves three-toothed^ smooth, 
divided ^ne way; stem decumbent; tiead terminating.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

IBt Protea Cuculfata, Leaves three-lootUed, smooth; 
beads lateral.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

19. Protea Tomentosa. Leaves three-toothed, tomentose. 
^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

. 20, Protea Heteropliylla, Leaves threc-toollied and entire; 
stem decumbent.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

*** Acerose: toith jS/t/orm aivl'shapeU iMvts, 

21. Pfotea Piuifolia; Pinedeaved Protea. Leaves filiform; 
fiowers tn racemes, not calicled, smootli.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

,22. Protea Racemosa; Downt/^owered Racemosa, Leaves 
filiCanti; flowers in racemes, caJicled, tomentose. This is 
the only plant of the genus liisherlo known with a one' 
flowered raix, which distinguishes it from the two following 
species, which at first sight it very much resembles,—Native 
is the Cape. 

23* Prolea Incurva. Leaves filiform, incurved, smooth; 


heads raceme spiked, tomeutose.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

24. Protea Caudata, Leaves filiform, rougiidiaired ; heads 
subsessile, in spikes,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

25. Protea Bracteata. Leaves filiform, chaunelled ; head 
terminating; bractes muUifid.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

26. Profea Comosa. Lower leaves filiform, upper lance' 
olate; head termiuating.—^Nalive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

27. Protea Purjmrea. Leaves linear, recurved; heads 
lerminaling, drooping; stem decumbent.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

28. Prolea ProUfera, Leaves awl-shaped, appressed ; 
stem proliferous.—Native of ihe Cape. 

29. Protea Corymhosa. Leaves linear subulate, appressed; 
hranclilets in whorls, subfasligiale; stem proliferous.—Native 
of the Cape, 

30. Prolea Naua. Leaves linear, subulate; head terini' 
Dating ; calix coloured. This is always known by the resetn- 
hlace its flowers bear to the Rose.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

31. Protea Lanala. Leaves three-sided, appressed ; head 
terminating, woolly.— Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

**** Linear ; with linear Leaves, 

32. Protea Torla, Leaves linear, oblique, callous,— 
Native of l)ie Cape of Good Hope, 

33. Protea Alba* Leaves linear, silky, tomentose .---Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 

♦■***< Lanceolate: with elliptic and lanceolate Leaves. 

34. Protea Aulacea ; Widow-fVail-leaved Protea, Leaves 
linear, spatulate, smooth; flowers in racemes, not calicled* 
—Nalive of the Cape* 

35* Protea Uinbellata ; UmhcUed Protea. Leaves Jioear- 
spatulate, smooth; heads terminating; bractes uiuUifid.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

36* Protea Linearis; Linear leaved Protea, Leaves linear, 
spaliibte, smooth; head terminating, tomentose.—Native of 
llie Cape of Good Hope* 

37* Protea Cinerea; Orcy Protm. Leaves linear, wedge- 
shaped* silky; head terminating, silky.—Native of tJie Cape 
of Good Hope* 

30. Prolea Scolymiis ; Small Smooth-leaved Protea* 
Leaves lanceolate, acute* smooth; head terminating* round, 
smooth.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

3£>* Profea Abyasiuica, Leaves lanceolate, attenuated at 
the base, blunt ; head terminating, he mi spherical. In (he 
middle of a very hot day, the flowers unbend themselves 
more, the calix seems to expand, and the whole flower to 
turj] itself towards the sun* in the same manner as the Sun¬ 
flower. When the branch is cut, the flower dries almost 
instautaneoiisly. Bruce saw it in Abyssinia, where it is a 
native, near Mount Lamalmon* 

40. Prolea Mellifera; Honey hearing Red-barked Prolea. 
Leaves lanceolate, elliptic, smooth; head terminating, oblong, 
smooth.—Native of the Cape. 

41. Protea Repens; Creeping Protea. Leaves lanceolate, 
elliptic, smooth; Load ovale, smooth; stem decumhent, very 
short—Native of the Cape, 

42. Protea Plumosik; Feather-Jlowered Prolea, Leaves 
lanceolate, wedge-shaped, hoary; head terminating, oblong; 
petals smooth beueath, hairy* with very long hairs above*— 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

43* Protea Obliqua ; Ohiiiiuedeaved Protea. Leaves linear, 
lanceolate, smooth, callous, oblique; head cauline^ termi- 
nating*—Native gf the Cape* 
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44* Protea Pai viHora; Small-fiowercd Proiea, Leaves 
elliptic^ oKtuscj callous, oblique; beads smooth at tbe ends 
of the branchlets.—Native of the Cape, 

45. Protea Palletis; Pale PtqU^i* Leaves lanceolate, 
aUeuualed at llie base, smootlij acute, callous; head lermi- 
ualing, involucred ; involucre long, pale*—Native of Ihe 
Cape of Good Hope. 

46* Protea CoJiifera; Proiea. Leaves Imi^ 

ceotate, attenuated at the base, smooth, acute, callous ; head 
terminaliue, involucred; involucre long, acute, coucolor— 
Native of ihe Cape of Good Hope* 

47* Prolea Levisanus; Bntnchin^ Protea* Leaves obo- 
vate, bhintlv acuminate, inibricale, smooth; stent hairy, the 
head having a blunt longer involucre*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope* 

48. Protea'Slrobilina; Ohtuse-leaved Protfo. Leaves 
elliptic, oblong, rettise, callous, smooth j head terminating* 
smooth*—Native of the Cape* 

41i* Prolca Jmbrioala; ImbncaU-haved Protta, Leaves 
Janceolale, smooth, striated, imbricate ; head terminating* — 
Native of tlie Cape* 

50. Prolea Stneeu; Siik^ Pi*otea. Leaves laiiceolate, 
silky; branches filiform; stem decumbent.—Native of (lie 
Cape of Good Hope* 

51. Piotea Saljgna; Willow ha}ied Proiea, Leaves laii’ 
ceolate, silky; stem shrubby; heads oblong* involucred.— 
Native of the Cape, 

52. Protea Argeiitea; SHeery Piofea, Leaves lanceolate, 
sitverj-lomenlose, ciliate ; steiu arboreous; lieads globular. 
The shining silvery leaves of this plant make a fine appear¬ 
ance, vvheo Ihe plant is intermixed tvith other exotics. It 
flow/ers in August. Native of llie Cape of Good Hope.— 
Jt should be placed in an airy dry glass case protected froui 
cold, with us much light as possilile* and must have little 
watev in winter. It rises easily from seeds, wliich miilt he 
procured from the Cape of Good Hope, where they iiaturaby 
grow. The seeds will sometimes reinaiu in the ground 

or eight mouths, and at other times the plimts w ill appear 
in sk weeks ; therefore the best way is to sow Ihe seeds in 
small pols filled with soft santiy loam, a ml pluiigo I hem iido j 
a moderate hol-Led ; and if the plants siuuild not come up 
so soon as cxpecled, tlie pols should remniu in the shelter 
till the following spring, wljen, if the see<ls remain sann<l, 
they will appear. The pots in whiefr the seeds are sown 
should have but little wet, for moisture fequetjtly causes 
them to rot. When iiiey appear, lliey ought not to be too 
tenderly treated, nor on ihe other Iniml to Imvc nuieh 
water, but shouUl during warm wtalher be exposed to ilie 
open uir ilia warm situaiion, and protected in winter from 
frost* 

Qi^iQHg; wiUt chlonv orale Lrrtrt^* 

53. Protea Acauirs; StctnhA» Proira. Leaves oblong, 
smooth ; head globular, smooth ; stem dccuiiihciit, very 
short*—^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

54* Prolea Myriifolm ; Myrtle Intitd Protea* Leaves 
oblong, smoolli; heads terminating, aggregate.— Native of 
the Cape of Good 

55. Protea Gratididora ; Great fiowa^€d Protea. Leaves 
oblong, veined, smooth; head henfisphcricak sinootlt; stem 
arboreovis.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

56. Protea Glabra; Sitwutk Frotta. Leaves obloiig, vein¬ 

less, smooth; bead liemisphi'iicai, smooth ; slem shrubby*— 
Nalire of the Cap/ Good H<»pe. ^ 

■ ^7. Profea Speeit-sa ; Handsome ProUa. Leaves oblong, 

imooih; head oblong; calicine scales bearded at the ttp*— 
N a live of the Cape of Good Hope, 


58* Prolea Totta; Upright Smooth ProUa* Leaves ovat^j 
sniooih, callous; head ovate; corollas cylibdricalj rough- 
haired.—Native of the Cape. 

50. Protea Hirta; Hairif Protea* Leaves ovate, smooth ; 
flowers lateral*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

CO- Protea Pubera; Leaves ovate, 

tomentoie; heads terminating, tooieutose.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

61. Prolea Divaricata; Straddimg-hranched jProfra* 
Leaves ovate, rough-haired; heads terzniaatiDg; branches 
divaricating.—Native of the Cape* 

Rounded t with roundish Leaoea* 

C'2- Protea Spatuiata; SpatuiaUdeazed Proita* Leaves 
spatulate, somewhat cowled, smooth*—Native of tlie- Cape 
of Good Hope* 

63. Protea Cytiaroides; Round-leaved Pruiea. Leaves 
roundish* petioled, smooth.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

64. Protea CordaU; Heart-leaved Protea, Leaves cor- 

dide.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* ■ * 

Prunflia t a genus of the class Didynainia, order Gymuo* 
speruiia.— Generic Character* pertanUt oue- 

leyf'ed, two lipped, shorter than the throat, permanent; 
upper lip fiut, wider, triincale, very slightly t bree-toot bed; 
luwer lip erect, narrower, acule, semihitid. Corolla: one- 
petaJled, ringent; tube short, cylindrical; throat otdong; 
upper b|> concave, entire, nodding; lower lip reflex, trifid, 
blunt ; middle seginetit wider, emargluate, serrate. Stamina: 
lihiiuenta four, uwl-shaped, forked at top; iwo of them a 
litile longer tliiin the oihers; aulherie simple, inserted iuto 
the flluincnla below ihe top us it were on another branch. 
Pistil: gernicn four-pvirleil; style filiform, with the stumioa 
hendiug to the upjKr lip; stigma bifid. Pericaf'p : noue; 
caiix cloj^rl, cojitatning the seeds. Seeds: four, subovate* 
Ob^^erre. The essence of tliis genus consists in the forked 
filamoma, as in Crambr. Essential Character, FiU* 
meiUa forked* with an anihera on one of the forks; stigma 
bifid.-The species are, 

1* Prunella Vulgafis; Common Self-heal* All the leaves 
nvale oblong, petioled. The whole jdant is thinly set with 
liairs, which are upright and white* It varies miicit in size, 
anil u>iji iaciniutc leaves; also soinefiines with a white flower, 
fljo variety called Great-flowered Self-heal differs from the 
common sort in Jiaving llie stents lower, the leaves more 
lender, and ihe flowers double the size. They all put Ibrtb 
large slioxvy blossoms of u fine purple colour.—The juice of 
Self-heal is drying and astringent; and while w^ouud herbs 
were in esteeju, (his was justly reckoned one of the principal. 
Taken inwardly, it is good against purgings with sharp 
bloody stools, cheeks overflowings of the menses, and is a 
good medicine for the piles* An infusion of the dried herb 
sweetened with honey* is good for a sore throat, or ukerated 
moulh. It flowers from June to August, in fiastures and 
meadows all over Europe* Linneus says, that cattle, sheep, 
and goats, eat.it; but tJmt it is disliked by horses.^-Thc 
seeds of tins and of all (he other species should be sown 
in the iiulufim soon after they are lipe; for wlien'sown in 
the spring they setdom are seen till twelve moitlhs after* if 
they at ail appear. Thin the plants where too close, and 
keep them clean from weeds* They thrive beat on a moist 
soil, and in a shady situation, where they will live three or 
four years; but in rich land they seldom continue longer than 
two years, TlieV may also be increased by parting tho roots 
in autumn* 

2* Prunella Laciniata; Jagged-leaved Self-heal* Leaves 
ovale, oblong, petiokd, the four uppermost lanoeotate, 
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toothed; root perenmal; stems bard, soiaU» and branched^ 
tmm three to sit inches m height, but in one variety crcep- 
iDg entbe ground ; dowers uot larger than those of the com- 
moo sort; bat more commonly white or yellow, than blue or 
poiple.—Native of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Dau- 
pibiny, Piedmont, in the lower mountains, in dry pastures, 
and by the side of cultivated grounds. See the preceding 
ipecies, for its cultivation^ 

Pranella Hysaopifolia; H^siop-ieated Sel/heaL Leaves 
lanceolate, quite entire, sessile: stem erect. The erect stem 
is that wiiich pnncipaUy distinguishes it from the drst species. 
It flowers from July to October, and is a native of the south 
of France, and the county of Nice. 

Pruning 6/ Trees .—There is no part of gardening of more 
general use than pruning, and yet it is not common to see 
&uU trees skilfully managed. Almost every gardeuer will 
pretend to be a master of this business, ihnugh very few 
figbtly understand it; because it is not to be learnt by rote, 
bat requires a strict observation of the different luanuers of 
growth in the several sorts of fruit trees, which must be dif- 
fereully treated, according as they are naturally disposed to 
produce their fruit. Some sorts produce it on the same 
year's wood, as Vines; others oftenest upon the former 
year's wood, as Peaches, Nectarines, aud others upon 
i^uriUDs or spurs, which are produced upon wood of three, 
fouif, or five, to fifteen or twenty years' old, as Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, ike. In order to ensure the right management of 
fruibtrees, there should always be provision made for a suffix 
cient quantity of bearing wood in every part of the tree; 
and yet there should 1^ no superfluous branches, which 
would eithauat its strength* and produce decay in a few years. 
The objects for which fruit-trees are pruned are, first* to 
preserve them longer in a vigorous bearing slate ; se¬ 
condly, to render them more beautiful to the eye; and thirdiy, 
to cause the fruit to be larger and better tasted, l. Then 
it preserves a tree longer in a healthy bearing state; for, by 
ptuoiug oflf all superfluous branches* the root is not drawn 
upoD by such as are useless, and which must finally be cut 
out. 2* By skilful pruning, a tree is rendered much more 
pleasing to the eye. We are no advocates for drawing a 
regular Line along the wall, according to the shape into which 
the tree is to be reduced, and then cutting all the brandies, 
strong or weak, exactly to the chalked Hue: the absordiiy 
of that practice will soon appear to any one wJto observes the 
difference of the shooting of those branches in I lie next 
spring after tbeir mnlilation. All, therefore, that is meant by 
proposing to render a tree more beautiful by pruning is, that 
the branches should be all cut according to tlieir several 
strengths, and nailed at equal distances, in proportion to 
the different sizes of their leaves and fruit* and that no pari 
of the wall, so far as the trees are advanced, be left unfur¬ 
nished with bearing wood. A tree well mnna;:cd, tliongh it 
does not represent any regular figure, yet will appear very 
beautiful to the eye, when thus dressed and nailed to the 
wall. 3. It is of great advantage to the fruit; for itie cutting 
away all useless branches, and shortcuing all the bearing 
tooU according to the strength of the tree, will render it 
more capable to nourish those fruit and branches whicJi are 
left remaining, so that the fruit will be much larger and 
better tasted. And this is the advantage which those trees 
against walls or espalim have over such as are standards, 
and are permitted lo grow as they are naturally inclined: 
for it is not their being tramed either to a wall or espalier 
which renders their fruit so much better lhau slandaids, 
bat because the roots have a less quaulity of branches and 
fruit to nourish, and therefore will be larger and better 

100 * 


fasted. The reasons for pruning .being Ums distinclly slated, 
the next poiul is ihe methods of performing it; tor which the 
reader is referred to the different kinds of operation under 
the various kinds uf fruit-trees and in ihe articles Gi fifting 
and Inocuiating. In this place we shall merely add some 
important directions concerning the right management of 
fruit-trees, There are many [lersons who suppose tliat if 
their fruit-trees are but kept up to the wall or espalier during 
the summer season, so as not to hang in very great disorder, 
and in winter to get a gardeuer to prune llieui, it h suflicieut: 
but this is a mistake; for the greatest care ought to be 
employed aliout them in the spring, when the trees are in 
vigorous growth, wliich is llie only proper season to procure 
a quantity of good wood in the different parts nf the tree, 
and lo displace all useless branches as soon as they arc pro¬ 
duced, llmt the vigour of the Ufit may supply such branches 
only as are designed to remain, which will render them 
strong, and more capable of producing good fruit. If all the 
branches were permitted to remain, the most vigorous vv^ould 
imbibe the greatest share of the sap, while the rest would 
be starved, and only produce blossoms and leaves: for it is 
impossible that any person, however w'eil skilled in fruit-trees, 
can reduce them into any tolerable order by winter pruning 
only, if they have been wholly neglected in the spring. 
There are individuals who do not entirely neglect their trees 
during the summer season, those before mentioned, but 
yet do little more good lo them, by whal they call summer 
pruning; for (hese persons neglect ti*eir trees at Ihe proper 
season, which is in April and May* when their shoots are 
produced, aud only about Midsummer go over iJietn, nailing 
all their branches, except such as are produced fore-right 
from the wall, whicli they cut out, and at the same time 
often shorten most of the other branches. This is an entirely 
wrong practice, for those branches which are intended to 
bear in the succeeding year should not be shortened during 
the time of tbeir growth, which will cause them to produce 
one'ov two lateral shoots from the eyes below the place 
where they were stopped* These shoots will draw much of 
the strength from the buds of the first shoot, whereby they 
are often flat* and do not produce their blossoms; and if 
those two lateral shoots are not entirely cut away at the 
winter pruning, they will prove injurious lo the tree, us the 
shoots which they produce will be what the French gardeners 
call water-shoots, and if suffered to remain upon the tree 
until Midsummer, will, as already observed* rob the other 
branches of their support. Resides tliis, by shading the 
fruit all tlie spring season, wd^e» lliey are cut away, and the 
other branches fastened to the wall, the frurl* by being so 
suddenly exposed, will receive a very great check, which 
will cause their skins lo become lough* and render their 
pulp less delicate. This remark applies principallv to stone 
fruits and Grapes. Pears and Apples being much hardier, 
suffer not so much, though it is a great disadvantage to those 
also to be thus managed, it must be observed, that Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Cherries, aud Plums, arc always in the 
greatest vigour when they are the least maimed by the knife: 
for where these trees have undergone large amputations, they 
are very subject lo gum and decay: so that it certainly is 
the most prudent method carefully to rub oft'all useless buds 
when they are first produced, and pinch others, where nexv 
shoots are wanted lo supply the vacancies of the wall. By 
these precautions, the trees may be so ordered as lo want 
but little of the knife Id winier pruning; and the less of lliat 
the belter. The management of Pears and Apples is much 
the same with these trees in summer, but In winter they must 
be very differently pruned ; because, as Peaches and Necta- 
5 L 
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rinea genenillj produce their fruit upou the former year's 
woodj they umst have their branches shortened according 
to their strength, in order to produce new shoots for the 
succeeding year: so Pears, Apples, Plums, and Cherries, on 
the contrary, producing ttkeir fruit upon cursons or spurs, 
which cotne out of the wood of five, six, or seven years old, 
should not be shortened, because that would cause those 
buds which were naturally disposed to form these cursons 
or spurs to produce wood-branches, so that the trees would 
be filled with wood without producing much fruit: and as 
it often happens that ihc btossoni'buds arc first produced at 
the extremity of the last year's shoot, by shortening their 
branches the blossoms are cut away, and that shotdd always 
be carefully avoided. There are several authors who have 
written upon the subject of pruning in such a prolix manner, 
that it is impossible for a learner to understand their meaning* 
They have described the several sorts of branches which are 
produced on fruit-trees, under the heads of wood branches, 
fruit-branches, irregular branches, false branches, and luxu¬ 
riant branches; all of which they assert every person who 
pretends to pruning should distinguish well. Now all this 
consists merely in a parcel of words to amuse the reader; for 
if in the spring of each year proper care be taken to displace 
the useless branches, as above directed, there will no such 
things as are termed Irregular, false, or luxuriant branches, 
remain for winter pruning* Tlic following general hints for 
the pruning standard fruit trees are far more useful than these 
artificial dislinclicjns. First, uever shorten the branches of 
tliese trees, except where they grow irregularly on one side 
of the tree, while the other side becomes coniparatively bare 
of brandies, or those that appear are very weak* In this 
case the branch should be shortened down as low as is neces¬ 
sary, in ortler to obtain more branches to fill up the hollow 
of tiie trees. This liowever is only applicable to Apple and 
Pear trees, which will produce shoots from wood of tJiree, 
four, or more years old; whereas most sorts of stone-fruit 
will giim and decay after such amputations*^ 1 would not 
be understood, says Mr* Miller, to direct the reducing of 
these trees into an exact spherical figure, since there is 
uotliing more detestable than to see a tree prevented from 
growing as it is naturally disposed, with its branches pro¬ 
duced at proportionable distances accord fug to the siae of 
the fruit, by endeavouring to matte it exactly regular at its 
head, so crowded with small weak brandies, as to prevent 
the air from passing between them* All that I intend by this 
stopping of [uxuriant branches, is only wJien one or two such 
happeu on a young tree, where they entirely draw all their 
sap from their weaker branches; then it is proper to use this 
method^ before the roots are wholly exhausted. Whenever 
this occurs to stone-fruit, which sufiers much more than the 
former sorts by cutting, the evil should be remedied by 
sloppitig or pinching those shoots in the spring, before they 
have obtained too much vigour, which would cause them to 
put out side-branches, and divert the sap from ascending 
too fast to tJie leading branch, as has been directed for wall 
trees; but ibis must be done with caution. You must also 
cut out all dead or decayed branches, which cause their 
heads to took very ragged, especially at the time when the 
leaves are upon the tree; these being destitute of them, have 
but a despicable appearance; besides, these will attract 
noxious particles from the air, which being injurious to the 
trees, tiie sooner they are cut out better. In doing of 
this, you should observe to cut them close down to the place 
where they were produced, otherwise that part of the branch 
left will decay, and prove equally hurtful to the tree: for 
it seldom happens when a branch begins to decay, that it 


does not die quite down to the place where it wu pradoMdi 
and any part being permitted to remain long uncut, does oAoi 
infect some of the other parts of the tree, if large biaackai 
are cut off, it will be very pro^r, after having smootlmd the 
cut part exactly even with a knife or chisel, to put on a plultt 
of grafting clay, whicb will prevent the wet from soakig| 
into the tree at the wounded part. Alt such bnoches ai 
run across each other should also be cut out, for these aft 
only occasion a confusion in the bead of the tree, but, by 
lying over each other, rub off the bark by their motion,and 
very often occasion them to canker, to the great injuiy of tha 
tree; and on old trees, especially Apple, ibere an oAei 
young vigorous shoots from the old branchea near the tranks, 
which grow upright into the head of the trees. These tbete* 
fore should be carefully cut out every year, leaf, by hfiffg 
permitted to grow, they fill the tree too full of wood ^ whklh 
should always be guarded against, since il is imposaibla for 
such trees to produce so much good fruit as tfaose^ the 
branches of which grow at a farther distance, wheraby tha 
sun and air freely pass between them in every part of the bee* 

Prunuti a genus of tbe class Icosandria, order Hooogy- 
riia*—G enekic Chabacteb. Ceftr: periantb one-Jeafod, 
betbsbaped, fivc'clefr, deciduous; segments blunt, concave, 
Corolh: petals five, roundish, concave, large, spreading 
iosened Into the calii by tlieir claws. Staminaz filanenla 
tweniy to thirty, awl shaped, almost the length of the corollki 
inserted Into the calix; anthers twin, short. PMil: genncit 
superior, roundish; style filiform, the length of the stamina; 
stigma orbicular* Pericarp: drupe roundish. Seadi nnt 
roundish, compressed, with sutures a little promineDt. EssBK- 
TiAL CuARACTEK. Catix : fivc-cleft, inferior. PeiA: 
five. Drupe: with a nut, having the suture* prominent. 
-The specks are, 

1. PrunusPadus; Common Bird Cherry Tree. Flowen 
in pendulous racemes; leaves deciduous, biglandular at the 
base,—This tree rises to the height of eight or ten feei> 
aod, if permitted to stand, will have a trunk of nine or ten 
inches in diameter. Tbe scent of tbe flower* is vejy stiofig 
and disagreeable to most persons. This tree is not only 
called Bird Cherry, but Fowl Cherry, Wild Cluster Cherry, 

, and, in Scotland, Hagberry: it is commonly propngit^ m 
nurseries as an ornamental shrub; grows well in woods, 
groves, or fields, but not in a moist soil. It bears lopping, 

I and suffers the grass to grow under it* The fruit is namoous, 
but, bruised and infused in wine or brandy, it gives them an 
agreeable flavour* A strong decoction of the bark is uicd 
by the poor Finlanders in the venereal disease. Mr. Biotr> 
laud, in the Stockholm AcH^ directs six ounces of Iho dry, 
or eight of the fresh bark, to be boiled away in eight pint* of 
water to four. The dose of this decoction is four ounoei^ 
taken four limes daily. It cures the slighter infoction* ulooe, 
and, combined with mercury, facilitates th« owe in tbe 
severer stages of the disease. A decoction of tbe berrm h 
sometimes given with success in the dysentery, Tfao wood 
being smooth and tough, is made into handle* for knives 
and whips* Birds are very fond of the nauseous betrfo*^ 

and hence several of its names.—Native of most pcirt* of 

Europe, in woods and hedges; also in the northern nnd ten- 
I perale parts of Russia, and Ibroughout Sibena. It i* god- 
luon ill the north of England, as about logleborough m 

Yorkshire; in woods by the river Tees; at Peoilef<^ in 

Staffordshire; a few miles north of Manchester; in some 
parts of Norfolk, as about Watton and Dereliatp; in a bme 
between Temple mills and Epping Forest; and focquently 
In woods in Scotland.—This and the next» with the twen^ 
nintli species, are easily propagated either by reeds or Jayei*. 
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Soir tb« *eed* m the autumn upon a bed or border of good 
gnmitd, in tbe same way as Cherry stones designed for 
stocks. Treat the plants also Jn the same manner^ pJauting 
tkem out in a nursery, where they may stand two year^ to 
get strength; and then to transplant them to the places 
where they are to remain. These are usually intermixed 
with other flowering trees and shrubs in ornamental planta¬ 
tions. For layers, the young shoots should be laid down 
in the antamo: these will have good roots in twelve months^ 
when they may be separated from tbe old plants^ and traua- 
planted into a nursery for a year or two to get strength^ and 
may then be removed to the places where they are to grow* 
2. Prunus Rubra; Comisk or Jied Bird Cherry Tree. 
Flowers in upright racemes; leaves deciduous, evcn» biglan- 
dnlar at the base* This has often been confduuded with 
tbe preceding, hut, when raised from seed, always retains a 
diflereitce. The leaves are shorter, broader, and not so 
rough. The dowers grow in closer shorter spikes, standing 
more erect—Its native place is doubtful. It is propagated 
like tbe preceding species* 

.8. Prupus Virgiuiana; Common j^merican Bird Cherry 
Flowers in racemes; leaves deciduous, glandular at 
the base m front. This tree rises with a thick stem from 
ten to thirty feet high, dividing into many branches, which 
have a dark purple bark. The fruit is later than that of the 
preceding species; it is black when ripe, and is soon devoured 
by birds* The wood is beautifully veined with black and 
white, and will polish well: hence it is in considerable esteem 
ft>t cabinet work, Ltnueus thought this to be the offspring 
of the Common Bird Cherry, but the warts on tbe branches 
are double tbe size*—Native of North America* 

4. Prunus Canadensis; Canadian Bird Cherry Tree. Flow¬ 
ers in racemes; leaves deciduous, without glands, wide-lan¬ 
ceolate, wrinkled, pubescent on both sides.^Native of North 
America* 

5* Prunus Caroliniana; Evergreen CaroHna Cherry Tree. 
Ftowera in racemes; leaves evergreen, oblong, lanceolate, ser¬ 
iate, without glands. It does not exceed the height of three 
feet in England. The leaves retaiu tlieir lucid verdure alt 
the year,—Native of South Carolina, from whence the seeds 
were «nt by the name of Bastard Mahogany, from the colour 
of the woc<i* It flowers in May, and should be planted in 
a warm situation, sheltered from severe frost whilst young: 
when it has acquired strength, it will thrive very well in the 
open ground in shellered situations* It may be propagated 
in tbe same way as the eighth species, and the branches will 
take root if laid down* 

Prunus Occidental is; West Indian Laurel Flowers 
in iateral racemes; leaves perennial, without glands, oblong, 
acuminate, entire, smooth ou both sides*—Native of the 
West ladies* 

7. Prunus Sph^erucarpa; Glohe-fruited Laurel Flowers 
in axillary lacemes; leaves evergreen, tvilhout glands, entire, 
shilling; drupes roundish ; trunk covered with a gray smooth 
bnrk; wood very hard and white*—Native of Jamaica and 
Hispaniola* 

8. Prunus Lusilanica; Portugal Laurel. Flow^ers in 
Tftoctnea; leaves evergreen, ovate lanceolate, serrate, without 
glandt* This rises with a strong treedike stem to the height 
feet or mote, sending out many branches, covered 
u shiDiDg purplish bark on every side* li flowers in 
^ berries ripen in GclobeT;"and will be devoured 

) uqleis immediately gathered. It is one of tbe most 
dutiful mrgreeii shrubs which we have in our plantatious, 
8ptcialij when planted ia a loose moist bojL The branches 
their purple bark, the shining evergreen leaves, and 


the long racemes of white flowers, altogether make a fine 
appearance* It seldom sustains any itVjury from the severest 
cold of our winters, although it was originally brought from 
Portugal, where it is called ^^oureiro; hence there is not 
any shrub more worthy of propagation* It will grow upojt 
almost any soil, but beat in a gentle loam, neither very wet 
nor remarkably dry; as in either of those cases the plants 
never appear in full beauty* It may be propagated and 
transplanted in the same way and at the same time as the 
next species. If the cuttings be planted in the way as 
directed for the latter, they will take root very freely; or the 
young brandies, if laid down in the autumn, will take root iu 
one year, and may then be removed into a nursery, where 
they may grow a year or two to get strength, and after that 
may be transplanted 1o where they are to remain* But 
although both these methods are very expeditious, it would 
be better to raise them from the berries, especially where 
they are designed for tall standards: for the plants which 
are propagated by cuttings and layers, put out more lateral 
branches and become bushy, but are not so well inclined to 
grow upright as those which come from seeds: and as there 
are now numbers of these trees in our gardens producing 
abundance of these berries every year, if they be only guarded 
from birds till they are ripe, there will be a sufficient supply 
for their propagation. For further particulars, seethe next 
species. 

9. Prunus Laurocerasus; Common Laurel Flowers in 
racemes; leaves evergreen, biglandujar at tbe back* This 
diflers from the precediug species in having liic twigs and 
petioles greeu, whereas iu that they are of a reddish brown* 
The leaves of this are of a yellowish green colour, whereas 
the upper surface of the leaves in the Portugal Laurel is very 
dark. Laurel leaves have a bitter styptic taste, accompanied 
wiih a flavour resembling that of bitter almonds, or other 
kernels of the drupaceous fruits* The flowers also manifest 
a similar flavour. The powdered leaves excite sneezing, 
though not so strongly as tobacco. The kcrneblike flavour 
which the fresh leaves Impart being generally esteemed grate¬ 
ful, has caused them to be used for culinary purposes, as in 
custards, puddings, blancmange, &c. and as the proportion 
of this sapid matter of the leaf is commonly incoasiderable, 
probably little or no bad effect may be generally produced; 
but since the poisonous quality of these leaves has been Joug 
unquestionably proved, those who prepare viands for the 
public palate ought not to run the risk of poisoufng their 
unwary customers. Many country people, says Meyrick, 
Diake a practice of bciJing a few Laurel-leaves in tbe milk 
which they make their custards, puddings, &c* of, to which 
it communicates an agreeable flavour. But this practice, it 
is hoped, will be laid aside, when it is known they are of a 
very poisonous nature* A distilled water strongly impreg¬ 
nated with their flavour, given in the quantity of four ounces 
to a very large mastiflf dog, in a few minutes brought ou the 
most terrible convulsions, and in less than an hour put an end 
to his life. Dogs have likewise been killed by much smaller 
quantities of the distilled water, an infusion of the leaves, or 
their juice; and there are some instances of liquors flavoured 
with the leaves of this tree proving fatal to human subjects. 
Dr* Cullen observes, that the sedative property of this plant 
acts upon the nervous system, upon a different manner from 
Opium, and other narcotic substances, the primary action 
of which attacks the animal functions; for this poison does 
Dot occasion sleep, but produces local inflammation, and 
seems to act directly upon the vital powers.—This tree may 
be easily propagated by seeds, or by planting cuttings; tbe 
best time for tbe latter is in September, as soon as the 
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liiitumnal fall to mai»teu tb« grount]; tlie cuttings must 
be the same year's sJioots, and if they have a smali part of the 
former year's wood to llieir bottom, they will noore certainly 
succeed, and form better roots* These sliould be planted in 
a soft loamy soil, about six inches deep, pressing the earth 
close to them* If these are properly planted, aud the ground 
be good, few of the cuttings will fail; and if (hey are kept 
clean from weeds the following summer, they will have made 
good shoots by the following autumn, when they may be trans¬ 
planted into a nursery, where they may grow two years, to 
acquire strength, and should then be removed to the places 
where they are to remain. These plants were formerly Vtpt 
in pots and tubs, and preserved in green-houses lu winter; 
but afterwards they were planted against warm walls, to pro* 
vent them from being frequently injured by severe frost. 
After this, a fashion arose of training (he plants into pyramids 
and globes, keeping them couslantly sheared, by which the 
broad leaves were often cut in the middle, and the plants 
rendered very unsightly* Of late years Ihey have been more 
pro|>cr]y disposed in gardens, by planting them to border 
woods, and Ibe sides of wilderness quarters, for which purpose 
we have but few phmts so well adapted, as it will grow under 
the drip of trees, in shade or suii; and (he branches will 
spread to tl»e ground, so as to form a tlifcket; and the leaves 
being large, and having a fine glossy green colour, they set 
off the woods and plantations in wluier, when the other trees 
have east llietr leaves, besides making a good contrast with 
the green of oilier trees in summer. They are sometimes 
injured in very severe winters, where they stand singly, and 
are much exposed; but where they grow in thickets, and are 
screened by other trees, they are seldom much hurt; for in 
those places it is only the young tender shoots which are 
injured, and there wilf be new shoots produced immediately 
below these, to supply their place, so tliat in one year the 
damage will be repaired. But whenever sucli severe winters 
happen, these trees should not be cut or pruned till after the 
following Midsummer; by which time it will appear what 
branches are dead, which may then be cut away, to the places 
where ihe new shoots are produced; for by hastily cutting 
these irees in the spring, the drying winds obtain free ingress 
to the branches, wJiereby the shooCs suffer as much, if Jiol 
more, llian they have previously done by frost. I'lie best 
way 1o obtain good plants certain!v is lo propagate these trees 
from their berries. The trees thus raised, have a disposi- 
lion to an upriglit growth; whereas almost all those which 
are raised from cuttings or layers incline more to an horh 
zonlal growlh, and produce a greater number of lateral 
branches. Whoever wishes to propagate this tree from seed, 
must guard the berries froJii the birds, who will otlierwlsc 
devour them before they are perfectly ripe, which is seldom 
before the lader end of SepUmber or ilie beginning of Octo¬ 
ber, for they should hang until the outer pulp is quiie black. 
They should be sown soon after they are gathered, for they 
frequently miscarry when kept out of the ground till spring; 
and (here will be uo hazard in sowing them in autumn, pro¬ 
vided tliey are put in a dry soil: and if the winter should 
prove severe, the bed in which they are sown should be 
covered wiili rotten tan, straw, peasedmultn, or any light cover¬ 
ing, to prevent the frost from penetrating the ground* The 
best way will be to sow the berries in row^s at six inches dis¬ 
tance, and one inch asunder in the rows. If drills be made 
about three inches deep, and the berries scattered in them, 
and the earth drawn over them, it will be a very good method. 
The following spring tlic plants will appear, when they should 
be kept clean from weeds: and if the season should prove 
dry, aud (Itey be duly watered^ tJje plants will make sufficient 


progress to bear removal in the following atitutdii. ■'Tbey 
should at that time be carefully taken up, and planted in a 
nursery, placing them in rows at three feet asunder, and the 
plants at cue foot distance in the rows. In this nnraerj they 
may remain two years, by whicli time they will be fit to trani- 
}>lant where Ihey are designed to remain. Autumn is the best 
season for Iransplanting, as soon as the rain has prepared the 
ground for replauiing; for although they often grow when 
removed xn the spring, yet they never lake so well* nor make 
such good progress, as when removed in the autumn* capeci- 
ally if the plants are taken from a light aoil* wJiicb generally 
fails away from tlieir rcoots: but if they be taken up with 
balls of earth to their roots, and removed only to a smaiJ 
distance, there will be no danger of transplanting theni in 
the spring, provided it be done before they begin to shoot; 
for as they shoot very early, it is on that account the frequent 
cause of their total failure. There are persona who have 
grafted the Laurel upon Cherry stocks, with design to enlarge 
the trees; yet they seldom make much progress* allJiougfa 
they take very well upon each other, so that it is a mere 
matter of curiosity ; and to those who delight in such expe¬ 
riments, wc recommend ihe trial of the Laurel grafr^ upon 
the Cornish Cherry, rather than any other sort of stock, 
because tjie graft will unite better with this: besides* it is 
a regular tree, and grows large* so that it will be more likely 
to produce large trees. Hunter says* in propagating the 
Laurel from cuttings, the under leaves should be stripped 
off. The cuttings may be set thick. The weather should 
be rainy, or at least cloudy, when this work is done; and the 
beds should be under a north wall, or else well shaded* 
If the weather will permit the cuttings to be ptanicd in 
August, they will then more certainly take root before win¬ 
ter ; but they should remain undisturbed till the spnog 
IwelvemoDlh following, when they should be carefully taken 
ouf, and planted in the nursery* To raise the Laurel from 
seeds* says Boutclier, in the beginning of winter soon jifrer 
they are ripe, sow them iu a shady border of fresh loose 
mould, in beds three feet and a half broad, with alleys of 
eighteen Inches, covering them an inch and half or two inclies 
deep. About the middle of April, if the weather be dry 
and not frosty, water them frequrntly in the moroings* and 
continue it in'the evenings of the summer nionlhs. Id the 
succeeding spring remove them to the nursery* in rows two 
feet asunder, and nine or ten inches id the row. In two 
years, if the ground be good, and they have been properly 
looked after, tiiey will be fit for a final removal* The seed 
beds may be hooped over, that they may be covered occa¬ 
sionally with mats when the frost is severe. Wheu a large 
plantation of Lauml is intended, the work of transplaatiag 
may be done at any time during the winter, when the wea¬ 
ther will permit, but October is the best season. The 
ground must be well worked and cleaned, and the trees 
planted in holes a yard asunder. Although they begin to 
touch, still let them remain unthinned two or three years 
longer, to draw one another up. Tlitn them sparingly 
at first, only taking out a weakly plant here and there* to 
make room for the vigorous sliooting of the others; lest the 
cold entering the platilaiton too suddenly* should retard its 
growth, if not destroy it altogether. These trees have a 
pleasing effect when mixed with other evergreens* fn forming 
of thickets, or to shut out the appearance of disagreeable 
objects; for the leaves being very large, make a good blind, 
and are equally useful for screening from winds; hence 
when planted between fiowering shrubs they may be trained 
so as to fill tip the vacancies in the middle of such plantations^ 
and will answer the purpose of screening in the winter* and 
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dtuttmg out the view through the shrubs m ^11 seasons: there 
are also many other purposes to wliicli it miiy be applied, so 
^ to make it a useful and highly ornamental tree* 

10; Prunus EDiptica, Flowers in racemes; leaves elliptic, 
serrate, smooth; stem arboreous,—This tree is saul to have 
been introduced into Japan by the Portuguese, instead of the 
Olive. 

11. Prunus Pamculata. Flowers in spreading panicles; 
leaves elliptic, serrate, smooth; stem arboreous, wholly smooth. 
—Native of Japan* 

12. Prunus Mahaleb; Perfumed Cherrif Tree. Jlowcrs 
in terminating corymbs; leaves ovate* This is a low cror>ked 
tree; the fruit yields a bitter purple juice; tlie wood is red, 
very hard, and greatly esteemed by the French cabinet makers. 
If is often confounded with that of the first species, nmlerlhe 
name of Sain Lucie Wood. The leaves and flowers aftbrd a 
pleasant dbtilied water. It flowers in April and May.—Na¬ 
tive of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, ihe south of France, 
Piedmont, Crim I'artary, and on all parts of Mount Cau¬ 
casus, This is often propagated, by being grafted on any sort 
of Cherry-stock. 

13. Prunus Armeniaca; Aprkock or Apricot Tree. Flow¬ 
ers sessile; leaves subcordate. This fruit-tree is sufficiently 
distinguished by its broad roundish leaves, drawn to a point 
at the end, smooth, glandular ai the base in front, where 
they are sometimes slightly cordate, and unequal, timt is, one 
side longer than the other; the edge is finely serrate; the 
petiole is from half an inch to an inch in length, commonly 
tiuged with red, Linoeus remarks, that the vernant leaves 
are convoluted, that is, not folding flat together, like those of 
the Cherry, but rolling upwards more or less : tfie leaves cf 
many ApricoUtrees have at all times, in fact, a disposition to 
this convolution. The flowers are sessile, W'hile, tinged with 
the s^me dusky red that appears on the petioles. The fruit 
b round, yellow within and without, firmer than Plums and 
most Peaches, inclosing a smooth compressed stone, resem¬ 
bling that of the Plum. This fruit is mentioned by Diosco- 
rides, but it is not certain of wbat country it is a native; 
there is, however, uo doubt that it came into Europe from 
some part of Asia, and, it is supposed, from Armenia. The 
following are the most excellent kinds: 1. The Masculine, is 
the first ripe of all the Apricots; it is a small roundish fruit, 
of a red colour towards the suii; as it ripens, the colour fades 
to a greenish-yeHow on the other side: it has a very quick 
and high flavour. The tree is very often covered with flowers; 
but as they come out early in the spring, they are frequently 
destroyed by the cold, unless the trees be covered to protect 
them, 2* llie Orange, is the next ripe; it is a mueb larger 
fruit than the former, and changes, as it ripens, to a deep yel¬ 
low colour. The flesh being dry, and not high-flavoured, it 
is better for tarts and preserving, than for the dessert. 3. 
The Algiers, is the next in season; it is of an oval shape, a 
little compressed on the sides, and turns to a pale yellow or 
straw colour when ripe; the flesh is high-flavoured, and very 
full of juice, 4. The Roman, is the next ripe: this is a larger 
fruit than the former, and not compressed so much on the 
sides; the colour is deeper, and the flesh not so moist, as the 
former.^ &. The Turkey Apricot, is still larger than any of 
the former, and of a globular figure. The skin turns to a 
deeper coloor, and the flesh is firmer than either of the two 
last preceding sorts* 6* The Breda Apricot, so called, by 
being brought from Holland to England, came originally ftom 
Aliica; it is a large- roundish fruit, changing to a deep 
colour when ripe. The flesh is soft, full of juice, and of a 
deep orange colour inside; the stone is larger and rounder 
than in any of the other sorts. This is the best Apricot we 
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have, and, when ripened on a standard, is preferred before all 
others. 7. The Brussels, is the latest ripe of all the Apiicots: 
for though planned against a wall, it is generally ihe jniddle 
of August before it is ripe, unless it be planted to a full south 
aspect; which should not be done, btcdiise the fruit which 
grows in a warm exposure is never well tasted* This fruit is 
of a middling size, rather iiieliniug to an oval figure, rcfl on 
the side next the snn, with many dark spots, and of a green¬ 
ish yellow on the other side ; the flesli is firm, and of a higli 
flavour; the fruit often cracks before it is rfpe. Most people 
prefer this to the former sort, except when tltat is planted as 
H standard; in which case the fruit is fuller of juice, and has 
a much richer flavour. The industry of model a gardeners, 
and the love of novelty, occasion new varieties to be coiilinu- 
ally adding to our collection of fruits. Thus, among Apricots, 
the Masculine is subdivided into llic Early While, and the 
E^rly Real: we also iiear of the Temple Apricot, ripe in the 
middle of August; the Moor Park, Peach, Durimore, or An- 
■jon, a large fliil shaped fruit, of a deep yellow colour, and 
very high-flavoured ; to which might be added a host of 
others. There is a great variety of fruiting Apricots in China; 
artd fruin the xvild tree, the fruit of wliicli has little pulp but. 
a large kennel, tliey extract a great qiiaulity of oil, superior 
to that produced from walnuts. The barren inuiimains to 
the west of Pekin are covered with these frees, "^i'hey have 
also a variety of douhlc-blossomed Apricot-trees, whicJi they 
plant on little mounts in their gardens, and which have u 
beautiful effect in the spring. They have also dwarf trees, 
which are placed for oniauu-Ql in their apartments, where 
they flower during the vtinler. The Chinese not only preserve 
the fruit both wet and dry, but make lozenges from the clari¬ 
fied juice, wdiicb, dissolved in water, leaves a cool refreshing 
beverage. It is worthy of remark, that the young shoots of 
this fruit-tree will dye wool of a fine golden cinnamon colour* 
—Propagatien and Culture. Mosl people iraiii ihese trees 
up to stems of six or seven feet high, or bud them upon 
stocks of (hat height; but this is an injudicious practice, 
because the higher the heads of these trees are, (be more they 
are exposed to the cutting winds hi the spring, wliicb too 
frequently destroy the blossoms; Ihe fruit also is more liable 
; to be blown down in summer, especially if there be high winds 
when jt is ripe* By falling^ from a great height, tlie fruit must 
be bruised and spoiled; therefore half standards, of about 
thirty inches or three feet high in the stem, are preferable; 
or they may be planted as dwarfs, against an espalier, where, 
if skilfully maudged, they will produce a large quantity of 
good fruit, and the trees in espalier may be more conveniently 
covered in the spring, when the season proves unfavourable, 
in which case there will be a greater cerlainty of fruil every 
year* Apricots are all propagated by budding them on Plum 
stocks, and will readily lake upon almost any sort of Plum, 
provided the stock be free and thriving,- The Brussels sort, 
however, is usually budded on a sort of stock commonly 
called the St. Julian, which suits this tree best, being gencr 
rally planted for standards. The manner of raising the stocks, 
and budding these trees, will be found under their respective 
heads, our present subject being fbeir planting and manage- 
meot. All of them, except the two last sorts, are planted 
against walls, and should have an east or west aspect; for if 
they are planted full south, the great heat causes them to be 
meally before they become eatable* The borders near these 
walls should be at least six or eight feet wide, and if more 
the better, but a depth of two feet, or at most thirty inches, 
is quite suflicient. If the ground be a wet cold loam or clav, 
the border should be raised as much above the level of the 
surface as it will admit, laying some stones or rubbish in Che 
fiM 
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bottom^ to prevent the roots from runaiog downwards; but 
if you plant upon a chalk or gravel, it will be better to raise 
the border to a proper thickness with good loamy earth, than 
to sink them by removing earth or gravel; for although these 
are removed the whole length of the border, which may be 
allowed to be eight feet, and this trench tilled with good 
earth, yet the roots of the trees will in a few years extend 
this length, and then meeting with the chalk or gravel, they 
will receive a check, which will cause their leaves to fall off 
early in the season, and the fruit will he small, dry, and ilb 
flavoured, and the shoots of the trees will he weak. But 
where the borders are raised above either, to their full height, 
the roots will not strike down into the gravel or chalk, but 
rather extend themselves near the surface, wJtere they will 
meet with better soil; and as the trees are of long duration, 
and old trees are not only ntore fruitful than young, but the 
fruit is also better flavoured, it is desirable to provide for 
their continuance. The best soil for these, and all other 
kinds of fruit-trees, is fresh untried earth, taken about ten 
inches deep from a pasture-ground with the turf, and laid to 
rot and mellow at least twelve months before it is used, mix¬ 
ing a little rotten dung with it; this must be oRen turned, to 
sweeten and imbibe the nitrous particles of the air. When 
the former soil of the border is taken away, this fresh earth 
should be carried into the place; and if the borders be filled 
with it two months before the trees are planted, the ground 
will be better settled, and not so liable to siiik afterwards; 
and in tilling the borders, it should be raised four or five 
inches above the intended level, to allow for tJie set¬ 
tling.* The borders being thus prepared, select such trees 
as are only of one year's growth from their budding. If the 
soil be dry, or of a middling temper, October is the best sea¬ 
son for planting, especially as there will at that time be a 
greater choice of trees from the nurseries, before they have 
been picked and drawn over by other people. The manner 
of preparing these trees for planting, is fully detailed under 
the article Peach Tree; see Amygdalvis^ At the time of plant¬ 
ing, no part of the head of the trees should be cut off, unless 
there be any strong fore-right shoots which will not come to 
the wall, and therefore these should be tuken quite away. 
The trees being prepared, mark out the distances at which 
they are to stand, which, in a good strong soil, or against a 
low wall, should be tweuty feet or more, but in a moderate 
one, eighteen feet is a good reasonable distance; then make 
a hole where each tree is to stand, and place its stem about 
four inches from the wall, inclining the head thereto^ and 
after having tixed the tree in tlie ground, nail the branches to 
the wall to prevent tbeir shaking, and cover the surface of 
the ground round the root with rolten dung, to keep out the 
frost; in this state let it remain till the end of February or 
the beginning of March, when, if the weather be fine, you 
must UQoail the branches of your trees, so as not to disturb 
llieir roots; and being provided with a sharp knife, put your 
foot close to the stem of I he tree, and placing your left hand 
to the bottom of it, to prevent iU being raised with your right 
liand, cut off the bead of the tree, if it has but one stem, or 
where it has two or more shoots, each of them must be 
sboftened to about four or five eyes above the bnd^ so that 
the sloping side may be towards the wall. In the spring, if 
the weather proves dry, it will be necessary to give the trees 
a genUe refreshing with water; id the doing of which, if they 
be watered with a rose to the watering pots all oyer thetr 
heads, it will greatly help . them. Lay some tuif or other 
mulch round their roots, to prevent tbeif drying during 
summer; and in the spring, as new bfaucheB are produced, 
take care to nail them to the wall in a horj^ntal position. 


displacing all the foreright shoots. Thb must be repeated 
as often as necessary, to preveot their hangiiig ft'om the Unll; 
but by no means stop any of the shoots in soininer. At 
Michaelmas, when the trees have done growing, thetr braocbcf 
should be unnailed, and shortened in proportioa to their 
strength: a vigorous branch may be left eight or nino inches 
long, but a weak one not above five or six. Many persou 
will perhaps be surprised at this direction, after th«ir allow¬ 
ing such a distance between the trees that the wall can never 
be filled; but the reason for it is, that no part of the wall 
may be left uofuruisbed with bearing wood, which must be 
tbe case if the branches arc left to a greater length at 
for it seldom happens that more buds than two or three upon 
each branch shoot, and these are for tbe most part such » 
are at or near the extreme part of the last yea^a wood, so 
that all tbe lower parts of the shoots become naked, nor 
will they ever after produce shools; and this is the reason 
why we see so many trees which have tbeir bearing wood 
situated only in the extreme part of the tree. When you 
have shortened the shoots, be sure to nail tbetn as hojrizdntally 
as possible, for upon tiib it is that the future welfare of the 
tree chiefly depends. Tbe second summer observe, as in tbe 
first, to displace all forerigbt shoots as they are produced^ 
nailing in the other close to the wall horizontally, so tlrat the 
middle of the tree may be kept open; and never shorten any 
of tbe shoots in summer, unless to furnish branches to fill 
vacant places on the wall; and never defer this later than 
the end of April, for the same reasons as ate stated umtcf 
the article Amygdaius^ At Michaelmas shorten these shoots 
as was directed for the first year; the strong ones may be 
i left nine or ten inches, and the weak not more than six or 
seven* The following year’s management will be nearly the 
same, only observe that Apricots produce tbeir blossom-buds 
! not only upon tbe last year’s wood, but also upon the cursons 
or spurs wlijcli are produced from the two years' wood^ a 
great care should therefore be had in the summer maDage- 
mcnl, not to displace or injure these: observe also to shorten 
the branches at the winter pruning, so as lo furnish fresh 
wood in every part of the tree; and be sure to cut put 
entirely all luxuriant branches, or displace them as soon os 
they are produced; which if left to grow, would exhaust the 
nourishment from the bearing branches, which in my opinion 
canoot be too strong, provided they are kindly; for the 
more vigorous the tree is, the more likely it is to resist tbe 
injuries of the weather; though we have often seen trees 
brought to so weak a condition as only to be able to blow* 
faimly, after which most of the bearing branches have died. 
This has been often attributed to.blight, when it really arose> 
from wrong managemeut. The Brussels and^Brede Apricots 
being for the most part plauled for standards^ will requira 
very little pruning or management; only observe to take out. 
all dead wood, or such branches as cross each other; ihist 
must be done early in autumn, or iq the spring after the cold 
weather is past, that the part where tbe iocistotiiis made 
may not canker. 

14. P run us Sibiiica; Sib£riau Apricot Dne, Elmars* 
sessile; leaves ovale^oblong. This di&rs very UttU fiom tha. 
precediqg species. It only attains the. height of/six. feet# 
and is probably a,mere variety arising from the diflfiejmcc of' 
climate and situation.—Native of Transalputo Dauria^ in the 
empire of Russia, where tbe north side of thojimiiiiluiu-are 
in May covered with the piirplo^ flowers of Rhndodmdron-. 
Dauricqm; and the south side. wUh the. whit«. and»nwe- 
coloured flowers of tliis dwarf tree. 

15^ PruQus Pumila; Dwxf Canadian Charr^ Tkf*. 
Flg^wers subumbelJed; leaves itarrow* lanceolate^ 
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four fe«t higb, atid divides into xnmiy slender branches 
near the ground* The flowers come out two or three toge¬ 
ther at each joint, the whole length of the branches, on Jong 
slender peduadei. It flowers in May, The fruitp which is 
red and acid, ripens in July. Native of Canada.—This is 
tftsily propagated, by laying down the branches early in the 
miiiig: they will take root by the following autumn, when 
tmy may be taken oiF, and either planted in a nursery to 
get strength, or to the places where they are designed to 
remain, ft may also be propagated by sowing the stones 
like the Cherry* 

16* Pfunus Cerasus; Comm<m or Cultivated Cherry Tree* 
Umbels snbpediincled; leaves ovate, lanceolale, smooth, 
folded together* The branches are ash-coloured, shining, 
roundJsb.—The Cherry differs from tlie Plum in Ijaving the 
stone nearly globular, with the kernel of the same shape* 
The gam that exudes from this tree is equal to Cum Arabic, 
and may be used for the same purposes, as in the strangury, 
heat of urine, A garrison consisting of more than a 

hundred men were kept alive during a siege of two mootlis, 
without any other food than this gum, a little of which they 
frequently took in their mouths, and suffered tt to dissolve 
gradually* The kernels were formerly supposed to possess 
very great and singular eflicacy in apoplexies, pobies, and 
oervoDS disorders in general; and a water distilled from tlkem 
was long made use of as a remedy for those tits which young 
children are frequenily troubled with. But since tike poisou- 
oua qualities of Laurel water (another species of Cherry) have 
been discovered, it has been found that the water drawn from 
the kernels of Black Cherries, when made strong, is little less 
noxious; and there is every reason to believe that many 
hundredft of children have lost their lives by this unsuspected 
laedioine* The wood is hard and tough, used by turners 
and ebairmakers, wlio stain it to imitate mahogany* This 
tree.is the original stock from which the cultivated sorts of 
cberTies.are derived, Ray mentions the Common Wild Cherry 
with, a red fruit; the Least Wild Heart Cherry Tree, in 
Lincasbire, Cheshire, and Westmoreland; and lite Wild 
Northern Cherry, with small late-ripe fruit, on the banks of 
die Tees, near Barnard Castle in Durham* The varieties 
of eatable'cherries are itmumerable* Mr* Miller enumerates, 

1. The Coifimou or Kentish Cherry, from which, he says, it 
is. supposed most of the varieties cultivated in tJie English 
gardens have been raised, ihougli of this he confesses himself 
niy doubtful; the differences in the size and shape of their 
Isaves, and in the shoots of the trees, being very great* 

2. The Early May Cherry, which is the first that becomes 
dpe, and should always be introduced where there is room. 

3. The May Duke, the next ripe, a larger and more valuable 
frflit* 4, The Arch Duke, which succeeds the May Duke. 
This, if .suffered to bang till it is quite ripe, is an excellent 
cherry* It should not be gathered before Midsummer, and 
may hang a fortnight longer, even near London, wiiere it 
tipcDtHa fortnight sooner Ilian in places forty miles dis- 
Im Tins, fruit may be continued till August against a 
tiot^^iQilL 5* The Flemish* 6. The Red Heart* 7. The 
VfliileJleart. 8. The Black Heart* 0* The Amber Heart* 
10« The Ox Heart* IL The Luke ward, wbicli is a good 
better* The fruit also is good, of a dark colour, and will 
dtiWtU ]& standards* 1$. The Carnation; this is valuable 
foE its.comiDg late: it is not the best bearer, though the 
fraltU^nb aiid fleshy, and will ripen very well on espaliers* 
13; The-Hertfordshire Heart, a firm and welUflavoured fruit, 
wdoai not ripen earlier than the end of July or the begin* 

August* 14, The Morello, which is generally planted 
*8uiutn.4H)ttk'wall, and muoh-used for preserving* In a 


warmer aspect, if the fruit be suffered to hang till ripe it 
Avill be very fit for the table; on a S. W. wall it will be per¬ 
fectly ripe by the middle of August. 15* The Bleeding 
Heart* 18- 'J'he Large Spanish Cherry, nearly allied to the 
Duke, of which it seems to be only a variety, and ripens 
soon after. 17* The Yellow Spanish Cherry; of an oval 
shape and an amber colour: it ripens late, is sweet, but not 
of a rich flavour, and is but a middling bearer. 18* The 
Double-flowered, whteb is propagatefi solely for ornament* 
—It is commonly asserted that Cherries were introduced into 
England in the time of Heury VIll*; but written evidence 
has been found, that before the middle of the 15lli century 
the haw'kers used to expose cherries for sale in the same 
manner as is now done early in the season, Lydgate, in the 
following couplet from hrs poem called Lickpenny, says, 
Hotpcscodc own (one) began to cry, 

Slrabcrrys ryjic, and Cfierrie^ iu tlic ryse* 

That is, observes Mr. Warton, he cried. Hot, or fas otliers 
more probably tliink) Hotspur Peas, Ripe Strawberries, and 
Cherries on a bough or twig; ryse^ rice, or ris, signifying a 
long branch, tlie very same w^ord being to this day used in the 
west of England.™Prcpiig-affon dnrf Cuiture, All kiuds of 
Cherry Trees are propagated by budding or grafting the several 
kinds into stocks of the Black or Wild Red Cherries, which 
are strong^shooters, and of longer duration than any of the 
garden kin<U* The stones of the Wild Cherry trees are sown 
in a bed of light sandy earth in autumn, or are preserved in 
sand till spring, and theft sowed* The young stocks should 
remain m the nursery beds til! the second autumn after 
sowing; at which lime prepare an open spot of good fresh 
earth well worked* In October, plant out the young stocks 
at three feet’distance row from row, and about a foot asun¬ 
der in the rows; being careful, in Jakiiig them up from their 
seed-beds, to loosen ibeir roots well with a spade to prevent 
their breaking. Prune their roots; and if they are inclinable 
to root downwards, shorten the tap-root, but do not prune 
their tops. The second year after planting out, if they take 
to planting well, they will be fit to bud, if they are intended 
for dwarfs; but if for standards, they will not be tall enough 
till the fourth year, for Ihey sliould be budded or grafted 
nearly six feet from the ground, otherwise the graft will not 
advance much in heigld; so that it will be impossible to 
obtain a good tree from such as are grafted low, unless the 
graft be trained upwards. The usual way with the nursery 
gardeners is to bud their stocks in summer, and such of them 
as miscarry they graft llie succeeding spring* Those trees 
where the buds have taken, must be headed off about the 
beginning of March, about six inches above the bud; and 
when the bud has shot in summer, if there be any appre¬ 
hension of its being blown out by the winds, it must be fast¬ 
ened with bass or other soft 1yin", to that part of the stock 
which was left above the buds. The autumn following these 
trees will be fit to remove; but if the ground be not ready 
to receive them, they may remain two years before they are 
transplanted; in doiiig which, observe not to head them 
which is often immediate death; and if they even survive it 
they seldom recover in less than five or six years* If these 
trees are intended for a wall, plant dwarfs between the stan¬ 
dards ; but the latter, as the former fill the walls, must be 
cut away to make room for them* Never plant standard 
Cherries over other fruits, for nothing will prosper under 
the drip of Cherry-trees. When they are taken up from the 
nursery, shorten (he roots, and cut off all the bruised parts 
as also all small fibres, which would dry, grow moo Id yf and 
retard the growth of the new fibres in their comjpg forth' 
cut off likewise the dead part of the stock^ which ms left ^ 
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above the bud, close down to the back pari of it, that the 
stock may be covered by the bud. Tf these trees be designed 
for a wall, place the bud directly from the wall, that the 
back part of the stock which is cut may be hidden. The 
sorts commonly planted against walls are, the Early May 
and May Duke, which rcqpilrc a south aspect. The Hearts 
and Common Duke will thrive on a west wall; and in order 
tr> continue the Duke later in the season, they arc frequently 
]i]aced against west and itorlh west walls, where they will 
succeed very well. The Morello is generally placed on a 
north walk The Hearts are seldom planted against walls, 
not being goo<l bearers, though probably that defect might 
be removed if they were grafted on llie Bird Cherry, and 
properly managed. The Bird Cherry stock is said to render 
Clierries very fruitful, producing llie same eftecl upon them 
as tile Paradise slock does upon Apples; so that it is worth 
widle to make the experiment. Sonic persons graft the Duke 
and other sorts of Cherries upon the Morello, which is but 
a weak shooter, in order to check the luxuriant growth of 
their trees, wliich will succeed for three or four years, hut 
they are not of long duration* nor wili they make shoots 
above six or eight inches long; being closely covered with 
blossoms, they may produce some fruit in a small compass: 
but such experiments cannot succeed for general use, and 
only serve to satisfy curiosity; and it is much better to allow 
the tree a greater share of room against the walls^ when one 
tree so planted, and properly managed* will produce more 
fruit than twenty of these trees, or twice that number, when 
They arc phinled loo close* though llicy are grafted upon the 
Black Cherry or any other free-stock. Cherry-trees standing 
against the wall should be at least twenty or twenty-four feet 
asunder* with a standard tree between each dwarf* for they 
will extend themselves as far or farther than Apricots, and 
many other sorts of fruit. In the orchards of Kent* the usual 
distance allowed for them is forty feet square, at which 
space they are less subject to blight tlian when they are 
planted closer; and the ground may be tilled between theni 
aloiost as well as if it were entirely dear* especially whilst 
the trees are young ; and lite often stirring the ground, pro¬ 
vided the roots be not disturbed, will greatly help the trees; 
but when they are grown so large as to overshadow the 
ground* the drip of llicir leaves will sutfer notliiiig to live 
underneath. The best orchard sorts are, the Common Bed 
or Kentish Cherry, the Duke* and the Lukeward; all of wJiich 
are plentiful bearers. The Double-flowering Cherry U pro¬ 
pagated by budding or grafting on the Black or Wild Cherry 
stock : and the trees are very proper to intermix with flower¬ 
ing trees of a second growth* Tiie flowers are as targe and 
double as a Cinnamon Rose, and being produced in large 
bunches ou every part of the tree, render it one of the roost 
beautiful trees of the spring* Some of the flowers which are 
leas double often produce fruit, which is not the case with 
the double flowers. In pruning these trees, the shoots should 
never be shoitened, for most of them produce their frtiit- 
buds at their extreme part, which by shortening are cut oflT, 
and occasions the death of the shoot: their branches should 
therefore be trained in at full length horizontally, observing 
in May* where there is a vacancy in the wall, to stop some 
strong adjoining branches^ which will occasion their putting 
out two or more shooU; by which meaus at that season of 
the year there may always be a supply of wood for covering 
the wall; at the same lime displace all fore-right shools by 
the hand, for if suffered to grow till winter they will not 
oaly deprive the bearing branches of iheir proper supply of 
nourishment, but occasion the tree to gtun when cut out: 
for no vnrt of fruit-tree bears the knife worse than Cherry. 
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In displacing the fore-right shoots take care not to ru1> off the 
sides or spurs which are produced upon the two or three years 
old wood; for it is upon these that the greatest part of the fruit 
is produced, and they will continue fruitful for several yean* 
Ignorance or neglect of this caution renders Cherry trees, 
especially the Morello, so often unfruitful, for the more they 
are cut the weaker are their shoots* The soil that these 
trees thrive best in is a fresh hazel loam; if it be a dry travel, 
they will not live many years, and will be perpetually bOgbted 
in the spring* 

17. Fronus Avium; Small-fruited Cherry Tree. Umbels 
sessile ; leaves ovate, lanceolate, pubescent undemealfa, folded 
together*—This grows to be a large tree fit for timber, and 
is frequently found in woods. From this the only Tarie€es 
ever raised by seeds are, the Black Coroun and the Small Wild 
Cherry, of which there are two or three varieties, differing 
in the size and colour of their fruit. The first sort t» much 
cultivated in the Chiltcrn pan of Buckinghamshire, and 
makes a beautiful appearance in the spring, when the trees 
arc in blossom at the saroe time that the Beech is leafioz, 
fn Suffolk it abounds about Pobtead* and from that is calld 
the Polstead Cherry; in that county the Wild Chernes are 
called Mernes, from the French Merise. The Corottc, CordvR, 
or Crown Cherry, which is the highest improvement of tbb 
sort, is common in Hertfordshire, and about Bergh-Apton 
in Norfolk, The Black Cherry tree grows to a cODStderable 
height; Evelyn mentions one above eighty five feet; when it 
attains that size* the timber, especially the redder sort, is fit 
to make stools, chairs, tables* and cabinets* as it will'polish 
well, and is also very fit for pipes and musical iastrumeots. 
The Garden Cherry rarely exceeds the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet* whereas this wild sort attains forty or fifty feet 
in heiglif* with a more erect and lofty head, in spring when 
in flower they are very ornamental in parks, the fruit is abo 
food for birds* and the wood is useful for turners. They 
will thrive in poor land better than most other sorts. The 
stones are generally sown for raising stocks to graft or bud 
other Cherries upon* being of quicker growth and of loneer 
duration. It is seldom grafted or budded. Where perfODs 
are curious to liave the best-flavoured of this sort of ftuif 
they certainly may graft from such as produce the best! 
They are always trained as standards; the Coroun for 
the orchard, and the Small Wild Black and Red for patk 
plantations. ^ 

18* Prunus Pennsylvanica; Pennejfltutnian or Upriehi 
C/terri/ Tree, Umbels subseasilc. aggregate, and many-flovr* 
ered* at length panicle-shaped; leaves oblong, lanceolate 
acuminate, smooth* glandular at the base. It in 

Muy.-Native of North America. 

19. Prunu! Nigra; Canadian Black Cherry Tree, Uni- 

beh se$«iie, soLilarj', few-fl(»wered; leaves deciduous, ovate 
acuminate; petiales biglandular. It flowers in April and 
May.—Native of Canada. . 

20. Prunus Doraestica; Common Plum TWe. PeduDobs 
subsolitary; leaves lanceolate-ovate, convoluted; branches 
without thorns. This U a middling-sized tree, grosnaa rmt 
rally from sizteeu to twenty-live feet, and branching into a 
moderately spreading head. It loves a lofty exposure and Is 
not injurious to pasturage. The cultivated garden Plunu ara 
all derived from this species, which is a native of Asnl nod 
Europe, but probably not of Great Britain; for tbougb it is 
not uncommon in our hedges, ibe plants found there probaldv 
originated from some of the cultivated species; which, wrestd 
iog to Piiny, came from Syria into Greece, and. thenee into 
Italy. The varieties of garden and orchaid PIddis are verr 
numerous, differing in tlie form, taste, colour, and sabslaiiM 
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of tb« fruit Mf* Miller enumerates thirty, from wliicli we 
•elect the ioUowin^: 1. The White Primordiaa: this is a 
small, longisb, white Pium, of a clear yellow colour, covered 
over with a white flew, which easily wipes off. It is a tolc’ 
nbly good bearer; and as it comes iu very early, lliongh 
it IS meally, and has little flavour, one tree of it should be 
admitted into a Urge fruit^gavden. It ripens at the middle or 
latter end of luly, 2. The Early Damask* or Morocco Plum: 
This is round-shaped, divided in the middle with a furrow 
like a Peach: the outside is of a dark black colour, covered 
with a light violet bloom; the flesh is yellow, and parts from 
the stone, ]t ripens at the end of July, and is much esteemed 
far its goodness, 3. The little Black Damask Plum: this is 
small and black, covered with a light violet bloom; the juice 
is richly sugared ; the flesh parts from the stone, and tt bears 
well ripening in the beginning of August, 4, The Orleans 
Plum, is so well known that it is only necessary 1o say that 
the only reason for its being so general is, that it bears 
abundantly, and is on that account preferred by those who 
•apply the fruit-markels, for it certainly is not an excelIcni 
Plum, It ripens in August. 5, The Black Perdigron Plum: 
this is a middling-sized and ovabshaped sort; the outside is 
of a very dark colour, covered over with a violet hlooui; the 
flesh is firm, and full of an excellent rich Juice. It ripens in 
August, and is greatly esieemed by the curious» 6. The Vio¬ 

let, or Blue Perdigron PUim, is a large» rather round than 
oval fruit, of a bluish-red colour on the outside: the flesh is 
of a yellowish colour, pretty firm, and closely adheres to the 
•tone; the juice is exquisitely flavoured. It ripens in August, 
7 p The White Perdigron Plum: this is of an oblong figure; 
the outside is yellow, covered with a white bloom; the flesh 
is firm and well tasted. It is a very good fruit, either to eat 
raw or for sweetmeats, having an agreeable sweetness, mixed 
with an acidity. It ripens at the end of August. 8, The 
Red Imperial, or Bonnm Magnum Plum> is a large oval-shaped 
ftuit, of a deep red colour, covered with a fine bloom. It is 
very dry, but a great bearer, and excellent for sweetmeats. 
Ripe in September, 9. The While Imperial Bonum Mag¬ 
num, White Holland, Mogul, or Egg Plum, is a large, oval- 
shaped, yellowish-coloured fruit, covered with a white bloom; 
ihe flesh is firnii hut adheres closely to the stone^ Having 
an acid taste, it is not so fit for eating as for baking, or 
making into sweetmeats. It is a great bearer, and ripens in 
September. 10, ’The Apricot Plum, ripens at the end of 
September, and is large and round, yellow-coloured on tJie 
outside, powdered over wtih a while bloom; the flesh is firm 
and dry, of a sweet taste, and comes clean from l he stone, 
11. The Dauphiny, or Large Queen Claude Plum, has a num¬ 
ber of other fantastical French names, aud is one of the best 
Plams ID England; it is of a middle size, rouud, and,of a 
yellowish-green colour on the outside; the flesh is of a deep 
green colour, and parts from the stone* It is a great bearer, 
and has a very richly-flavoured juice* It ripens in the middle 
of^ptember, and is confounded by most people iu England 
by the name of Green Gage: hut this ie the sort that should 
be chosen, for there are three or four diflcrenl sorts generally 
•old for it, one of which is small, round, and dry, but later 
ripe, and not worth preserving. 12. The Saint Cdtheriue 
PlmUtba large, oval-shaped, rather flat fruit, amber-coloured 
mi the outside, inside of a bright yellow colour; the flesh 
adheres firmly to the stone, and has a very agreeable sweet 
taste. It ripens at the end of September, and is very subject 
to dry upon the tree, when the autumn proves warm and dry. 
It mma fine sweettneats, and is a plentiful bearer. 13. The 
Brignole Plum, which ripens in the middle of September, and 
i* esteemed the best yet known for sweetmeats, is a large 
100 . 


oval-shaped fruit, of a yellowish colour, mixed with red on 
the outside; the flesh is of a bright yellow colour, dry, and 
of an excellent rich flavour* 14. The Cherry Plum, so called 
from the fruit being generally of tlie size of the Ox-lieart 
Cherry* It is round, red, and resembles a Cherry iu the 
length of its stalk and general ajjpearajice, so as not to be 
distinguished at a distance* The blossoms of this tree come 
out very early in the spring, aii<l, being tender, a*^ very ofiea 
' destroyed by cold; but they afford a very agreeable prospect, 
for, being generally covered with flowers, which open about 
the same time as iht Almonds, thetr appearance ts most 
beautiful, though it is to be regretted that this early blossom^ 
ing greatly dimiuisiies ihe quantity of their fruit, 15. The 
White Pear Plum, we uuly tmtice, to say, that it affords the 
best of all stocks for budding the tenderer sorts of Peaches. 
16* The Muscle Plum, is oblong aud flat, of a dark red 
colour, willi a large stone; the flesh being uot well lasted, 
and very tJdn, it is chiefly used for slocks, lil^e the White 
Pear Plum* 17. The Green Gage (see above, No. 11.) is the 
finest eating Plum we have, especially wlien it is tinged with 
purple. It ripens very well on standards or espaliers in Au¬ 
gust and September. 18. The Damascene, vulgarly called 
the Damson, is a small, roundish, dark-blue Plum. This 
kind has almost universally the reputation of being more 
wholesome than any oilier, and, beiJig a great bearer, is largely 
cultivated in orchards, to supply the continual demand for it 
while in season. It ripens in September.—The onianieutal 
varieties of this species, are the Double-blossomed, the Gold 
and the Silver striped, and the Stoucless Plum. Notw'illi^ 
standing the popular disrepute of Plums as insalubrious, 
Woodville maintains, that when perfectly ripe, and taken in 
a moderalu quantity, they are not unwholesome; though, when 
eaten unripe, they are more liable to occasion colics, 
diarrht^a, or cholera, than any other fruit of this class. In a 
medicinal point of view* they are einollietit* cooling, and laxa¬ 
tive, especially the dried French Primes, imported from 
Marseilles; for though their opening powder dlniiDishes by 
drying, yet as they retain much of their acid, they are more 
laxative than tlie other dried fruits. Hence they are pecu¬ 
liarly beneficial to costive habits, and are frequently ordered 
in decoction wiih senna and other purgatives .—Prcpagatioji 
and Culture^ All the varieties are propagated by budding or 
grnfling upon stocks of the Muscle White Pear, oV tlie Boiium 
Magnum Plum ; and for the manner of raising these stocks, the 
reader is referred to the article Nttrserj/, Budding Plum- 
trees is mucli preferable to grafting, because lliej are so very 
liable to gum wherever large wounds are made. The trees 
should not be more tlmn one year's growtli from the bud 
when tlicy are transplanted; for if older, they arc very sub¬ 
ject to canker; or if they lake well to llie ground, coiumouly 
produce only two or three luxuriant branches. Tlie manner 
of preparing the ground, if for walls, is the same as for 
Peaches; see Awr/gdfdus, The distance between these trees 
slioiild not be less lhau tw-enty-four feet against high walls, 
and, where the walls are low, thirty feet asunder. They 
require a middling soil, neither too wet and heavy, nor too 
light and dry. Those planted against walls should have an 
east or south-east aspect, wdnch are more kindly to them 
rimn full south, on which they are subject to shrivel and 
become very dry: and many sorts will be extremely mealy, 
if too much exposed to the heat of the sun; but most sorts 
will ripen extremely well on espaliers, if rightly managed. 
Plums are sometimes planted for standards, and some of the 
ordinary sorts will iu that case bear very well; but their fruit 
will not be near so fair as that produced on espaliers, besides 
being in greater danger of being bruised or blowp down by 
5N 
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string \smds, TLe dii^tance of placing them for espaliers 
must be the same as against ^-aUs; as mnstaUo their pruning 
anti manage me ul; so that vi'hate ver is said concerning esitli 
applies to bolh. As Plums do not only produce their fruit 
upon the last year's wood, but also upon cursons or spurs, 
viU'iQU come out of woot) that is many years old, there is no 
necessity of sliortcning ihe branches, in order to obtain new 
shoots ontiually in every part of the tree, as has been directed 
for Peaclies, Nectarines, &c, for the more these trees are 
pi iiiit'd, llie more they grow, until their strength being thus 
exhausted, they gum and spoil. On this account, tlie safest 
method to manage these trees is, to lay in llieir shoots hori¬ 
zontally, as they are produced at equal distances, in proper* ' 
tioLi to the length of their leaves; and where there is not a 
sufficient quantity of branches to fill up the vacancies of the 
tree, there the shoots, at the beginning of M;sy, must be 
pinched in the same way as directed for those of the Peach¬ 
tree* This pinching will cause them to produce some lateral 
branches to supply those places; and during the growing 
season, all foreright shoots should be displaced, and such as 
are to remain must be regularly trained to the wall or espalier, 
which will not only render them beautiful, but also give to 
each part oF the trees an equal advantage of sun and air, 
which will always keep the fruit in a ductile growing state, 
which can seldom be when they are over-shaded with shoots 
for the first part of the season, and then suddenly exposed to 
the air by the taking ofi'of those brandies, or traiuiug them 
in their proper position* With this careful going over the 
trees in the growing season, they will require little attention 
in winter; for when the branches arc shortened, the fruit is 
cut away, and the number of shoots increased, because when¬ 
ever a branch is shortened* there are commouly two or three 
more sliwts produced from tlie eyes immediately below the 
cut; sotiiat by thus unskilfully pruning, many persons crowd 
their trees with branches, and thereby render what little fruit 
the trees produce very small and ill tasted, which is often 
the fact in Jhany gardens, although the managers generally 
think lliemselves quite masters of their business* Nothing is' 
more usual than to see every branch of a fruit-tree undergo 
the excisions of the knife, however improper it may be for the 
several sorts of fruit* It is also equally coiuinon to see these 
trees planted at the distance of fourteen or sixteen feel, so 
that the walls are in a few years covered willi brauches ; and 
then all the shoots are cut and mangled with the knife, so as 
to appear like a stumped hedge, beside producing very little 
fruit; the only way therefore, says Mr. Miller, to have Plum- 
trees iu good order, is to give them room, prune them very 
sparingly, and extend their branches at full length. 

21* Prwnus Insllitia; Bttllacc Plum Tree. Peduncles m 
pairs: leaves lanceolutc-ovate, convoluted, villose underneath; 
branches terminated by a thorn. This reaches to twelve and 
fifteen feet high; the fruit is acid, but so tempered by sweet¬ 
ness and roughness, as not to be unpleasant, especially after 
it IS mellowed by frost, A conserve is prepared by mixing 
the pulp with thrice Its weight of sugar. Tiie hark of the root 
and branches is considerably styptic* An infusion of tlie 
flowers sweetened with sugar, is a mild purgative, not impro¬ 
per for children. It varies with black and white, or rallier 
wax-coloured, fruit; and, a? some say, with a red bitter un¬ 
pleasant fruit, found in the hedges of Essex and Suffolk. It 
Bowers in April, and is a native of Germany* Swilzeiland, 
France, and Eogland*—This tree is raised from the stones; 
but the only certain way of continuing its varieties, is by graft¬ 
ing them upon any Plum or BuUace stocks. The stones may 
be sown in autumn in beds, two inches deep; keep them 
£kau, and when they are two years old, plant them in rows, 


d 

from two To three feet asuodcr, and inim them (n a oin^ 
stem* Graft or bud them, when of a proper beigh^ in the 
same manner as other Plums, When Ihey have formed hewds, 
transplant them where tliey are to rematn^ any tune fratn 
Octol^er to March, placing them eighteen or twenty 
asunder, 

22* Prunes Spinosa ; She Plwn Tree^ or ^luekthom. 
Peduncles solitary; leaves lanceolate, smooth; branches 
tluirny; root Creeping; stem shrubby, crooked, siabr 
feet high* covered with a dark-coloured bark* This is not jo 
well adapted to hedges as the White Thorn, because it greeds 
its roots wide, and encroaches upon the pasturage^ but it.b 
excellent for dead fences* and to lay in covered drains. Tlie 
wood being bard and tough, is formed into tcetb for lakes, 
and into walking-sticks. From some effects, says Dr. Wither¬ 
ing, wjiicb 1 have repeatedly observed to follow a wouiul 
from the thorns, I have reason to believe there i5 sotDe|hiog 
poisonous in them, particularly in autumn. The tend^ 
leaves dried, are sometimes used as a substitute for tea^ and is 
the best substitute that has yet been tried: had tJiey not been 
coloured with deleterious malerials, and fraudulently sold as 
real East Indian Tea, tio bad consequences would have fol¬ 
lowed; but as these practices have, lately been discoveradf 
and justly punished, it is but fair to state, that the crime con¬ 
sists in poisoning the Sloe leaves, and then vending them 
under another name* An infusion of an ounce of the dowers 
Lu water or whey* is a safe and easy purge; the bark dried, 
reduced to powder, and taken in doses of two drachms, wiU 
frequently cure some agues* The juice expressed from the 
unripe fruit is a very good remedy for fiuxes of the bowels; 
it may be reduced by a gende boiling to a solid consistenof^ 
in which state it will keep the year round, without lo^og 
any of iU virtues* Letters marked upon linen or wooUen 
with the juice of this fruit, will not wash out. Bruiaed, and 
put into wine* it communicates a beautiful red colour, and a 
pleasant subacid roughness. There is, in fact, too much rea¬ 
son to presume, that this juice enters largely into the BritisJi 
manufacture of Port Wine, b the same way that it has been 
receutly ascertained to form so targe a part of what is called 
CUmese Tea, The Sloe Is so harshly sharp and austere^ as 
not io be eatable tilt it is mellowed by frost: its juice is 
extremely viscid, so that the fruit requires the addition of ^ 
little water, iu order to admit of expression. That Ckbtainad 
from the unripe fruit, and inspissated to dryness by n gentle 
heat* is the German Acacia, and has been sold iu the shops 
for the Egyptian Acacia* from which it differs in being haider, 
heavier, darker coloured, of a sharper taste, and more efpe^ 
cially in giving out its astringency to rectified spirit* This 
fruit has been employed as a styptic ever siuce the time of 
Dioscorides, It has been recomuiended in diarrhoeas and 
hajinonhagcs, and as gargles in EWelbnga of the tonsils sod 
uvula* Dr* Cullen coti:iiders them as the most powerfij of 
the acerb fruits, and as agreeable and useful astringents; but 
thiJiks the conserve, directed by the Medical College^*con^ 
tains a larger proportion of sugar than is necessary. This 
plant is at once useful and troublesome to the husbandman. 
If they be felled to ihc ground, the stubs intercept the sevthe^ 
and prevent the bite of catile, and the thicket is soon renewed. 
If grubbed up by the foots, every fibril left iu the soil pro¬ 
duces a fresh plant; so that unless great care is had to t^ 
all these out* the grubbing up will jucrease instead of lessen* 
iug the evil* Jf, however, they be cut off level with the sur¬ 
face* the scythe has free sweep, and the young shoots may be 
removed with ease and certainty* The same stroke tiuit 
mows the herbage will take off the shoots* Jf pastured, cattle 
and sheep will gaaw Uiem to the quick, when they have no 
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woodlaod left Tol)H)U^e* It is, however, tidvi^Eihle always iu , 
this case to ^weej> the grouud over with the scythe in the j 
course of'summer, to remove whatever the auituab ma^ liaveij 
left. Iti the second year the shoots wiM rise, but are weak; 
jad the roots themselves, which seldom survive the thijil 
year, will in a few years after be found quite rotteo^ After ^ 
Ulicket or border, where the sward is neatly lost, has been 
treated in this mauoer, rubbish of every kind should be 
raked off, a few Grass-seeds scattered oti, and the surface 
run over with the roller, as a preparation for the scythe- 
After headlands or borders are grubbed, they should be 
jdanted with potatoes, or some other cleansing crop that U 
well hoed, -till tbje Blackthorns and other shrubs and hedge- 
weeds arc -totally eradicated, before they are laid down to , 
^ras4f Thus pursued, grubbing more effectually answers the 
purpose than mowuig. These inodes of exlirf^ation (for it 
abundantly propagates itself) *»pply not only to the Black-; 
ibofd, but ti> all kmds of shrubs and trees, except the Furze 
and 

23* Pruaiil Aspera. Flowers solitary, terminating; leaves 
ovatCf serrate, rough. The upper surface of the leaves of this 
tree U so bard, that in Japan, where it Is a native, they 
are employed in polishing* 

24- PruDus JapoDJca* Peduncles solitary; leaves ovate, 
acumiiiate, smooth; branches uu armed*—Native of Japan. 

25., Prunus GLandulosc. Peduncles solitary; leaves ob- 
glandular-serrate; branches unarmed*—Native of Japan. 

26* PruDUs Incisa* Peduncles solitary; leaves ovate, gaih 
serrate, villose; branches unarmed.—Native of Japan, 

27* Prunus Tomentosa. Peduncles sotUary ; leaves ovate, 
fomeiitose undeinealh.—Native of Japan. 

28„ Prunus Prostrata* Peduncles tn pairs; leaves ovate, 
unequally serrate, without glands, tomentose underneath; 
Item prostrate.—Native of the mountains, and JMount Liba- 
Hus* It approaches the habit of the Almond. 

2&* PruQus Serolina* Flowers in loose racemes; leaves 
deciduous, simply serrate; lowest serralures glandular.— 
Native of North America. 

30. Prunus Dasycarpa. Dowers sessile; leaves ovate, 
acuminate, doubly serrate; petioles glandular,—Native of 
North America. 

31. Prunus Semperflorens; Ever-Jlowering C/terr^. Flow' 
era in racemes; caJices serrate; leaves ovate, serrate, glan¬ 
dular at the base.—This is suspected to be a mule, preserv¬ 
ing its difference in our gardens. 

32. Prunus Pigmma; Pigtni/ Pium, Umbels sessile, 
few-flowered; leaves elliptic, acute, biglandular at the base, 
smooth.—Native of North America. 

33. Prupua Cerasifera; Myrohulan Plum, Peduncles 
solitary; leaves elliplic, smooth; fruits pendulous, on 
blanches almost destitute of prickles* This has been geiimlly 
considered as a variety of the Common Plum* Tlie branches 
are very smootb^ bnt somewhat thorny,—Native of North 
America. 

34p Prunus Chicasa* Buds aggregate, bifloruus; pcdlce/s 
very short; calix glabrous; segments obtuse; leaves oblong- 
oval, acute, or acuminate-serrulate; fruit subglobose; 
branches spiaescent, very glabrous. Grows in Virginia and 
Carulina, and flowers in April and May.—This tree is known 
by the name of the Chicasaw Plum. The fruit is yellow, and 
agreeably tasted*. It ismcntiotied in Michaux's Florat that it 
was introduced by the Indians. This probnbly may be the 
case, as it generally only occurs where ancient camps of 
Indians have been. 

Pitdrufli; a genus of the class Icosandria, order Mono* 
gynU.—G eneric CHARACTfia. Calix*, perianth one- 


leafed, bcil-sliaped, five-cleft, permancDt; segments ovate. 
CoroHat petals five, ovate, concave, spreading, inserted 
into the cabx. Sta-mnu: filamenla numerotis, shorter than 
the corolla, inserted into the calix; antherse small. Phtil; 
germen roundish, iuferior; style awlsimpeci, very long; 
stigma simple* Pericarp: berry oral, very l^irge, crowned 
with the calix, one or many celied. Synedaz numerous, very 
small, uestiiug. Essential Character. Callv: five- 
cleft, superior. Petals: five. Berry: one-ceiled, many- 
seeded.‘ “The species are, 

1. Pskliiim Pyriferuni; White Guata, Leaves elliptic, 
pubcscetil underneath; peduncles one-flowered. In its wild 
stale this tree grows to the height of seven or eight, some¬ 
times of twelve, feet, lii the gardens of the West Indies, 
where the soil is good, it equals a iniddle-sized Apple-tree, 
the trunk being six feet liigh, and a fi>ot and half in circunw 
fereucc. The wood is very hard and tough, used for ox- 
Yokes and similar purposes, and very well adapted for fuel* 
TJic fruit is smooth, having u pcculiai: smell* On the out¬ 
side it is ytHuw, whitish, or sulphureous, roundish, or more 
oblong* the size of a heu's egg, or bigger* according to the 
soil. Tfie rind is a line or two in thickness, briule, and 
fleshy; the pulp rallur firm, full of bony seeds ; it is flesh* 
coloured, sweet, aromatic, ujicl pleasant. It is eaten with 
avidity, not only by the natives, but by Europeans,though it 
is aplto flu\ tlic liiHer; yel Jacquin declares, that whtn he has 
been tliirsty on a journey, he lias eaten tej satiety of it without 
any inconvenience* It is eaten raw in the desert places, 
rliougli the seeds are scarcely separable; and is also pre¬ 
served in sugar.—-Nalive of both Indies* Cochiu'diina, and 
the southern provinces of Clriua; becoming a large tree when 
cultivated, hut much smaller and of an irregular growth^ 
w^ilh distorted branches, in a wild slate. In the Caribbee 
Islands it frequently overruns tlic pastures; and one tree in 
a garden will suffice to fill the whole, for the seeds pass 
through ihe bodies of men and animals without losing their 
vegetative quality.—This plant, with all its congeners, is 
propagated by seeds, whicli must be procured from the 
country where ihcy naturally grow. If they were brought 
over jji the fruit, gathered full ripe and kept entire, they 
would he more certain of sviccceding. They should be sown 
in pots filled with rich kitchcn-giirden earth, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, giving them water from time 
to time as the earth dries. If the seeds are good the plants 
will appear, and must have free air admitted lo them in pro¬ 
portion to the warmth of Ihe season. When they have 
acquired si length enough to bear removal, let them each be 
transplanted into a small pot filled with the same earth, and 
plunged into a fresh hot-bed, shading them from the sun 
until they have takeii uew root; then lliey should have a 
large share of free air admitted to iheni every day in warm 
weather, to prevent their drawing up weak : they should also 
be frequciiijy refreshed with water in the summer. When 
the plants have filled these smalt pots with tlicir roots, they 
should he taken out, and their roots parted, and put into 
larger pots filled with the same kind of earth, and plunged 
into the hot-bed again, where they should remain till autumn, 
and theu be plunged inlo the tan-bed in the dry-stove* 
During the winter they should have a moderate warmth, and 
not too much water, and in summer they will require plenty 
of wet, and in hot weather a great sliare of air: under this 
matiagcnieut they will produce flowers and fruit in the third 
year, and may be continued a long time* 

2* Psidiujii Putuilum; DwarJ Gunm* Leaves lauceo- 
late, acute, tomentose underneath; peduncles one*flowered* 
This has exactly the appearance of the preceding species, but 
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five timea amaLfer in all its parts^—Native of China, in 
the neighbour hand of Canton^ See the first species, 

3^ Psidium Aromaticum; Aromatic Guava. Leaves ovate, 
acuminate, smooth; peduncles one-flavvered, bracted.. This 
is a moderate tree, with a trunk about five feet in height, and 
branching at the top in a scattered manner. The fruit is 
arOfualic and eatable. The bruised leaves have the smell of 
Balm,—It is a native of Cayenne and Guiana, growing in 
woods, and flowering in the month of October, See the 
first species. 

4. Psidium Graudifiorum; Great Jlowered Guava. Leaves 
ovate, acuminate, smooth; peduncles one-flowered, btacted. 
This also is a middling^sized tree, branching from the top in 
an irregular manner. The flowers spring from the young 
branches: they have a very a|recable odour,—Native of the 
woods of Cayenne, where it flowers in December, and pro¬ 
duces the fruit, the seeds of which are enveloped in a succu¬ 
lent pulp, in February. See llie first species, 

5. Psidium Decas|>ermum. Leaves ovate, acuminate, 
pubescent; peduncles onc-flowered> biacted* This is a 
smooth shrub* It differs from Gnajava only in having all 
the seeds inserted, instead of their being in every position; 
in their beingstraigJitish,and not kidney-form; and in having 
no partition whatever.—Native of Olaheite, and the other 
Society Islands* See the first species, 

d. Psidium Pomiferum; Red Guava^ Leaves oblong, 
lanceolate, pubescent underneath; peduncles tbree>flowered. 
This has a pretty thick trunk, twenty feet in height, covered 
with a smooth bark, and towards the top dividing into many 
angular branches; fruit shaped like a pom eg ran at e; crown 
when ripe having an agreeable odour*—Native of both Indies, 
and of the woods of China and Cochin china* In the latter 
countries, according to Loureiro, the fruit is eatable, hut 
both tlie taste and smell of it is bad and unpleasant. The 
roots and younger leaves are astringent, and esteemed useful 
in curing fluxes, and strengthening the stomach. 

7* Psidium Guianense; African Guava. Leaves ovate, 
quite entire, tomentose underneath; peduncles three-flow¬ 
ered,—Native of Prince’s Island on the coast of Guinea, and 
cultivated in San Domingo* See the first specks, 

B* Psidium Montanum; Leaves oblong, 

acuminate, crenulate, shining; peduncles many-flowered.— 
This is one of the largest trees in the woods of Jamaica, 
growing frequenlly to the height of sixty or seventy feet, 
with a proportioned thickness: it is an excellent timber 
wood, of a dark colour and curled grain, works easily, and 
takes a fine potislt. It makes very heautlful walking-sticks. 
See the first species. 

Psoratea ; a geuus of the class Diadetpliia, order Decan- 
dria.—Gr>NERic Ch aeacter. CaiU: perianth one-leafod, 
dotted with luberdes, five-ckft; segments acute, equal, per¬ 
manent ; the lowest double the IcngJh of tlic others. Coroiia: 
papilionaceous, five-petal led; slandard roundish, emarginate, 
rising; wings crescent-shaped, blunt, small; keel two-petaL 
led, crescent-shaped, blunt. Stamina: filamenta diadelphous, 
one single and bristle shaped, nine united, ascending; ant)ier?e 
roundish. Pistil: gernaen linear; style awl shaped, ascend¬ 
ing, the length of the stamina; stigma blunt. Ptn'iearp: 
legume the length of the calix, compressed, aseendhig, acu¬ 
minate. single, kidney-form* Oi^serve. It is singular 

ID this genus that the calix, and indeed the whole plant, is 
dotted with tubercles, and the petals marked witli coloured 
veins* Essential Character.. Ca/ij; besprinkled with 
callous dots, the same length with the LegumCf which has 
only one seed in it.—--The species are, 

J* Psoralca Pniiindifolla; Pound-leaved Psoraka^ Leaves 


simple, ovate, quite entire; heads and bractes villose,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, It onl^ requires, like 
all its congenm froin the Cape, the protection of a green¬ 
house or glass-case. They may also be increaBed by seeds 
or cuttings, and- treated in the same way as is directed for 
the second species*. 

2. Psoralea Ptnnata; f^^ng-leaved Psoralea* Leaves pin¬ 
nate, linear; flow'CTS axillary. It rises with a soft sfarabby 
stalk four or five feet high« It flowers during the greater 
part of the summer, and the seeds ripen in autaraD,.--^atiTe 
of the Cape of Good Hope. This is easily propagated by 
seeds sown upon a moderate hot-bed. When the plants come 
up, they should have much air and little beat; wbeD they are 
of a size to remove, plant them in separate small pota filled 
with light earth. Plunge them into the new bedt shading 
them from the sun till they have taken new root, and grada- 
ally inure them to the open air, into which they should be 
removed about the end of May ; and beep them abroad till 
October, then placing them in the green-house. It may also 
be increased by cuttings planted, during any of the summer 
months, on a bed of light earth, covering them close with 
bell or hand glasses, shading them, and gently refreshing 
them with water as the ground dries: when they have taken 
root, harden them gradually, transplant them into small pots, 
and treat them like the seedling plants* 

3* Psoralea Acute ala; PrtcHy Psoro/eo. Leaves ternate; 
leaflets wedge-form, recurved, mucronate; flowers axtllary^ 
solitary, approximating.—Found in ditches at the Cape of 
Good Hope* See the first species. 

4, Psoralea Bracteata; Oval spiked Peoralea^ Leaves 
ternate, obovate^ recurved, mucronate; spikes ovate. It 
flowers in June and July.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* See the first species* 

b. Psoratea Spicata; Long-spiJeed PsoraUa, Leaves ter- 
nate, oblong, blunt; spikes cylindric, — Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, See the first species* 

6* Psoralea August!folia; Narrowdeaved Psoralea* Leaves 
teruale, linear; peduncles axillary, solitary or trine, few- 
flowered.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the first 
species* 

7. Psoralea Axillaris; Psorofro, Leaves ternate; 

leaflets lanceolate; peduncles axillary, one-flowered,—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope* See the first species, 

8. Psoralea Stachydb. Leaves ternate, petioled; leaflets 
oblong, mucronate; spikes lerminating, inrernipted; calices 
villose.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the first 
species. 

9. Psoralea Aphylfa; Leafless Psoralea* Leaves none; 
stipules mucronate, very short, subimbricate towards the 
flowers.^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the first 
species. 

10. Psoralen Tenuifolia; Finedeaved Psoralea* Lower 
leaves ternate; upper simple, lanceo1ate<siibsessile,—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. See the first species, 

11. Psoralea Capitala; Headed Psoralea* Leaves ternate 
and simple, linear; head terminating*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. See the first species. 

12* Psoralea Hirta; Hahy Psoralea* Leaves ternate; 
leaflets obovate, recurved, mucronate; flowers tern-spiked; 
calices tomentose,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope*. Sea 
the first species, 

13. Psoralea Dec urn bens; Trailing Psoratea* Leaves 
ternate; leaflets wedge-lanceolate, with a recurved point; 
flowers axillary: It flowers in April and May.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Ho{it* See the first species* 

14i Psoralea Repens; Creeping Psoralea* Leaves ternate; 
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obovale, einarginBle; creeping; sulminb^lled^ 

bJut*,™NtttiTe of tho Cape, the ^ir^^ species. 

15^ PsoraUa BitummoSH ; Situtninoiis Psorttfea, All the 
leam temate; leaflets lanceolate; petioles even : flowers in 
^ heads; mots peretiniaU but the stalks seldom last beyond 
two years* The leaves, if handled, emit a stroiiif ^ceiit of 
bitumeD. The corollas are blue-—Native of Italy. Sicily, 
and ihe south of Frmce, and also of Barbary. h is propa 
gated by seeds, wlitcti sliMuld be sown a bed of light 
Barth in April; in May the plants will come up, when they 
should be kept clean from nei'ds, and transplantt^d as soon 
as they are fit to remove. It will live ihntugh a favourable 
winter in a warm dry bolder; Ipiit it is generally sheltered 
hi a green house or glass-case. 

Ifl. Fsoralea Glandiilosa; Stripe^^owertfi Psoralea. All 
the Ica'vea te mate; leaflets lanceolate ; [>etioles rugged; flow 
ers in spikes. It flowers from May to August.—Native of 
Peru, Spain, and the Balearic Uks. 

17. Psora lea Palestine; Palentine or Hfrbftc^oufi Psoralea. 
All the leaves leriiate; leaflets ovate; petioles pubescent; 
flowers in beads.. They are large, :^nd violet-colomed — 
Native of the Levant. 

18 . Psoraiea Americana; American Psojv,Leaver 

temate; leaflets ovate, tootb-angular; b> : .Nutrvc 

of Madeira. 

19. Psaralea Tetragonoloba. Le^v^s u. -'\ ^xiibt^H; 
tleoi flexuose; spikes lateral; leguuK ',j m' 
flowers alternate, on very short pedk^ l^. litsi. i 
those of indigoj'era^ (to which genus it is siir>iv in In iung, ^ 
having an acute keel, witbonl the lateral liurus of that plant. 
—Found by Forskahl in Arabia. 

30. Fsoralea Cortylifolia; Hazri nnt-Uavvd Psural^a 
Leaves simple, ovate, somewhat toothed ; spikes ovate. ) he 
flowers are produced oo long slender axillary peduneb's, aiid 
are collected into small round beads of a palt flesh colour. > l 
flowers ii> July, and grows aaluraJly in India- Sow die se^ds 
upon a hotbed in the spring: when the plants it re flt to 
remove, plant ihetn in separate small pots tilled with light 
earth, and plunge them into a moderate hot-bnd of tenner's 
bark, and shade them until Hiey have taken new umi ; idler 
which admit air freely to them in warm weather, and water 
them gently as oflen as necessary. When the plants fkive 
tilled the pots with their roots, remove (hem into larger, aud 
at the beginning of July place them in an airy gUs'i-case, 
where they may be defended from cold, but have free air in 
warm weather; and thus treated, they will flower and ripen 
their seeds, 

21- Psoraka Pentapliylla; Five-teamed Psvrftka. Leaver 
digitate, quinate; leaflets unequal,—Native of Mexico and 
Malabar. 

33. Fsoralea ProstraU; Prostrate Psoralea^ Leaves 
superdecotnpound, digitate, linear,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, See the first species- 

33- Paoralea Dalea; Annual Psoralea^' Leaves pinnate: 
spikes cylindrical, terminating. The flower> are cullri ted 
ia close oblong spikes at the ends of the bmicties ; they ai^^ 
small, and of a bright blue colour. Native o1 New Spain,^ 
Sow the seeds on a hoLbed ; and treat them, when they conit.' 
tip, in the same way as other plants from hot countnes. Keep 
those sorts which are perenuml in a nioderaie war min in the 
stove during winter, giving them a good sh^Jie of lice air in 
summer. 

34. Psoralen Enueaphylla; iVjwe leaeed P^oralea. Leave- 
piiiuute; spikes axillary- This is an upright, sjendej 

five feet high, with a few phani branches- On the hack 
the leaflets are little doU that appear like bags, na in Jl^pe- 
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rieum Pr/Joraitijn, containing a gummy juice of an iiiiplea- 
saiit smr*M: if rubbed, they stain the a yellow colour, 

and tinge water of a very biaiitifdl clear yellow, which can 
hardly be washed out, and becomes ^radoaliy deeper.— 
Native of New ^pain* in the coppices ne^ir C^vlhngeTiti, flow¬ 
ering in May and the following month- It is piojiaijated like 
I he pix-cedin^ species- 

25, Psuralea Laevjsala; Pofhhtd Psornfrtt. L< aves jiin- 
nate; stijoilcs solid, subacute, very minute; flowers purple, 
not striated ; pollen gold*ui and shining. - Native of llie Cape 
of Good Hope* See (be fir-t specip:^. 

2tt. Psoralert I eporina : I}titrn^ itptkfd Psoralea. Leaves 
pinnate, obl -ng linear, very niinieroiiij; spikes uithoul biacte^, 
villose, lanr'Hilale ; root aJinual; siein sjuooth, striaied U 
fl<kwer3 in October and November-—Native of Mexico, 
Propagated as the twenly-tlilrd spetie**- 

27- Pj^ofidew P<Tbohifla ; Pf^oraha. Leaves pinnate, 

oblong, niiuterous; spikes temiiiiaiing, hiaN ted, globular* 
^►vate; c^ilice^ couit>ressed ; stem round, smooth, having fer- 
msfinods gland s scattered over il, brimclied : corolla purple, 
pideai file huae It flowers in October and November*—Native 
cont)t»y iicikii^wvn* HVvut it like the Iwentv-lhird species- 

28* PsiUiii^a Hocliiiiiia: PtHimng Pfiornim. Stem pro- 
cuiiiheiit: icitves pinmite; fluwers inclose spikes; keel I'uiget 
iJoMi the ijtiier fwtal' -Native of Mexico* Treat it in the 
■^aine uiiiiinrr a? tlie twenty third aptxies. 

3i>. P.-^o alea Hula* ves tf riinte; leaflets ovate; stem 
shrubby, hairy ; flowers in lermfualmg spikes ; corollas pur¬ 
plish.— Native of South America* U requires (he same 
mariagcmenL ix* the twi-nty third species* 

30* Psfuiilea Procuinbeas Leaves ptimale, silvery ; stems 
piocumbent; flowers axillary. They are small and purple, 
aod in small clusters*—Native of Malabar* Managed like 
Ihe rwenty-lhird species* 

31. Psoralea Scandens ; Climbing Psoroha. Leaves pirt- 
naie; stem branched, climbing; flowers axillary, sessile* 
They are small, of a bright blue colour, in little clusters,— 
Found at Canipeachy* ll requires the same treatment as Ihe 
twenty third spi-cies- 

33. Psoralea Capitaiu; Headed Psoralea. Leaves leniale; 
stem very brandling, &liriibby: flower^^ in heads, peduncled, 
axillary; corollas blue. — Found at Caii>)>eucby. Propagated 
as the 1w^ ntydhird ^peciea- 

33* Psora lea Hii/iidii; Hvmide Psorafra, Leaves pinnate, 
w ith rounder villose lei^flcs; flowers in axillary and termi¬ 
nating heads; stem shrubby- —Fi^uiifl at Vera Cruz, See 
the 1 wenty-Jbird species. 

34- Psoralea ArgophyJIa. Plant on every side silver- 
Punentose; leaves ternaie; little leaves lanceolate oblong; 
spikes Termitiui, interrupted; bractes t>v;ite, acuminate; fluw- 
'13 subQ]»pnsile, sessile, purple,— Cirows on tlie l)atiks of the 
iMi^Aiutn. silvery toineutum of this plant gives i( a par- 

ticidariy baiuLoine appearance* 

35* Psoraiea Esciilenia; Esruient Psoralea, Plaul on 
every ^id^: villose; leaves digitate quiimtt-; little leaves lan- 
crtdale, uMer|inif plain, very entire; spikes axillary, Ihick- 
fluwere<l ; seguM iiis of the ealix lanceolate, a little shorter 
iban the cmidlri ; Icgunies ensiforui^n'Sliale; root fusiform; 
flowers pule blue.—(inm^s on tlic bank'' of the Missouri* 

4dns plani/^ observes Pursb, produces tfie famous Hread’ 
r>t the Aniericaii Western Indians^ on which they partly 
sub'iist ill winter- 'Jhey collect Ihe^i in large quantities; 
iiid, if for present use, they i'oa>l them in the ashes, when 
'hey grve H ftiod siiulLir to yams: if rureikited for winter use, 
[ney are rari>hdiy dried, and fircserved iti a drv place in 
their huts. Wheu wanted for use, they are mashed behveea 
5 O 
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two jitoiies, niiserl with some wEiter, and baked rii cakes 
over the coals. It is a ^^bolesome and nourisliin^ lootl, a*i«L 
accordiiii,^ 1o Mr. Lewis’s oli'icrvaiiou, iioreealile to 
coustiltitions ’ which, he obaetvcd, was lutf the caiie willi llii 
rest <jt the roots collected hv those leifliitns for foo<i. This 
root lias been frequently found by travellers in the canoes id 
the Indians, but the plaiiL which (irodLiced it has not been 
known until lately/' 

:^(L Psoralea Lupirullus. Leaves quinate digitate j little 
leaves in very fiite liJic^j spiked witli few flowers; legumes 
ovoid eons, iinciiiatv-Timcroiiale, tiervose-rugose,'—fs found 
in the burreii lields ot Carolina. Tlie leases of the seven 
last species «t iliiu genns are covered with resinous dots, 

37. Psoralt-a CaiiUijceiis. Tlie w'bole plant canescent; 
leaves shortly peliolate, tiifobaie; sjvik^s with loose flowers; 
flowersjK'dicelled ; caljx very villose,—Grows in the barren 
sandy fieiiis of Cundina and Georgia, and flowers in July, 

3d. Psoruleu Meliloioides, Plant slightly pubescent ; 
leavi's lernaie; little leaves lanceolate; spikes oblong; braefes 
lato coidaie, acuminaled at great length ; legumes rotund, 
very luiicJi wrinklfd, and nervose; flowers blue*—Grows in 
pinediarrens from Carolina to Florida, and flowers front June 
to Au"usK 

30, Psoralea Tenuiflora. Plant pubescent, very branchy; 
leaves ternute; little leaves elliplJcaJ, rugose punctated on 
both sides; peduncles axillary, longer than the leaf, somewhat 
trrfloiuus; flowers very sniall, pale blue.—Grows ou tlie 
banks of the Missouri. 

40, Fsoralea Lanceolata, Plant pubescent; leaves ternate; 
little leaves elongaiC’lanceolale: petioles I hick; spikes axil» 
lary, scarcely hunger than the leaf, lliick-flowered ; flow'ers 
pediceilated, small, bright blue; Ijractes scarcely longer than 
the pedicel; leetli of ihe catix coloured.—Grows on the 
banks of tlie Missouri, and flowers in July and August. 

Payehotriii; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gyuia,—G eneric CnARAGTKlt. Calix perianth very 
small, tive-toothed, superior, permanent. Corolla: monO' 
petalou*, salver-shaped or fuiiDel-shaped ; tube long; border 
short, five-cleft; segntenfs oboviile, acute. Slamitia: fila¬ 
ments live, capillary; antberi^ linear, not exceeding the tube. 
Phdli genneii inferior; style fllilbru]; stigma bifid, wilJi 
the segments tbickish, blniiL Pericarps berry roundish, 
ovate, or oblong, one-ceilcd, or, according to Gartner, 
crowned wUii the caiix. Seeds: two, heniisplicrical or 
oblong, on one side convex and five-grooved, on the oilier 
flat. Essential Character. Culix: tive-tooilitd, 
crowning. Corolla: tubular, Perr^; globular. Seeds: 

t%vo, heiiiispherical, grooved.-The species are, 

' 1, Psychotria Asiatic^. Stipules einurgiiialv ; leaves laU' 

ceolale, ovate.—Native of ihe East and Weit Indiei^. 

2i Psycliotria Glabrata, Stipules acute, uiidivided, deci¬ 
duous; leaves ovate, very sinooib, shining; flowers patiicled, 
erect.—Native of Jamaica, iti the interior of the isiaiid, upon 
rocky places. 

3. I'sychotria A.xiilaris, Stipules acute, undivided ; leaves 
ovate acute; flowers axillary,—Native of the woods of 
Guiana. 

4. Psycholria Lanrifolia. Stipules ovate, acuminate, deci¬ 
duous; leaves ianceolaie, ovate, acute, Ihickish, smooth; 
panicles erect; berries roundish.—Native of Hispaniola in 
dry coppices, aho of Jaiuaica, 

5. Psyclioliia Parviflora. Stipules ovale, cuspidate, deci¬ 
duous; leaves elliptic, ovate, acuminate, parallel, veined; 
paniL-les erect; berries oval. The trunk of this species is 
leu or twelve feet high, wdth many branches at the top, and 
the bark reddisli brovvu on the outside, and red withm; 


flowers in terminating racemes; corolla ivbite* The birb 
dyes silk and cotton of a fine red.—Native lha grtfit 
ioresta of Guiana, especially iD wet places. 

fi. P&vdiolria Hiisuta. Stipules lanceolate, deo^ 

duons; leaves lauceolatei ovate, acute, rough-liairod ; ste^ 
exireinely hirsuie; panicle s|rreading. This dJflTeri frciiii thf 
rest of the genus in its very remarkable sUaggioeai tod 
extremely spreading habit,—Native of eld id Ibc 

southern parts of Jamaica. 

7. Psychotria Feetens, Stipules acintiimtc, entire, dacir 
cluous; leaves lanceolate, ovate, aenie, smeolb; paDidc 
spreading very iniieh ; branches reflex, flliforiii. This 

from the preceding hi its sriioothness, and iu having the 
branches of the panicle reflex* A peculiar aud very feetid 
subacid odour proceeds from the bruised leaves or broken 
liiencbeii, like that in Comocladia Dentata a»d Sckmdsr^ 
Capiiaia. —Nalive of Jamaica, iu ibe mouutaiuous woods of 
the southern jiarls. 

8. Psycliotria CItrifolia. Stipules ovate, permanent; leaves 
elliptic, acuminate, subooriaceous; pauiolea short; berries 
oblong, ribbed. Tlie leaves are very like those of fhe LeiuOD 
in colour and consistence,— Native of the West Indies. 

9. Psychelria Nttida. Stipules roundish, decidtiaus; 
leaves roundish,ovate, acuminate; panicle terminatiugj bor^ 
der of the corolla longer than the tube.—It flowers in Sefir 
tcinber, on liie banks of the river Sinemari in Guidcd, where 
it is a native. 

10. Fsychotria Marginata. Stipules entire, ucundDale« 
deciduous; leaves laticeolate, ovate, acute, cartilaginous 
bristly at ibe end; panicle loose.—Found iu the woods fd* 
Jamaica, floHering in spring, 

11. Psycimtria Teiiuifotia. Stipules ovate, eimrginate, 
deciduous; leaves oblong, acufe, very thin, smooth ; panieles 
erect, siibsessile.—Native of Hispaniola, where it ie found in 
coppices. 

12. Psycliotria Nervosa. Stipules oblong, etnargiuaU, 
decidtious; leaves ovate, acuminate at both ends, iiervedj 
somewhat waved ; panicles sessile, almost erecL Wifldenow 
observes, lliat the leaves are not properly nerved, but have 
promineu! veins,— Native of Jamaica, in coppices. 

13. Psycliolria Cailliaginensis. Stipules eiiiargmatc j leaves 
oboviite, acuminate; pauicb terminating. It is a suberecl 
branched shrubs the height of a man. It flowers in August 
at Cartbageua in New Spain, where it is a native; very com¬ 
mon incopjdces and hedges, and aiaotig bushes, 

14. Psycliouia MyiistipiiyllunL Stipules ovate, deciduous; 
leaves laitceohfe ovate, nerveless, shining, rigid; braoebes 
directed one way; racemes compound, tenuinatiijg.—^Nalive 
of dry coppices, among Logwood, iu the norther q parts of 
Jamaica. Browne $ays it is common about the ferry, and in 
die savannas, near IInut's Buy. 

lo. Psycholria Laxa. Stipules ovate, acute, deciduous; 
leaves ovate, acuminaiv; racemes in threes, tcrujtDating, trb 
chotomous; brandies and pedteeb subcapillary^ loose.— 
Native of Jamaica, ou mountainous coppices. 

to. Psycliolria Purasiiicu, Stipules embracing, retuse; 
leaves ovate, acuminate, veiiiless, somewhat succulent i ra- 
eemes terminaiiiig or axillary, compound.—Native of the 
West Indies. 

17. Psyebotria Horizontalis. Stipules ovete; leaves Ian- 
ccolale, ovale, acule; branches, leaves, and brancblets of 
ihc panicles huriznniiiL It may be distinguished fram all 
the rest al first by tile disposition of tiie branchleta,—' 
Native of Hispaniola, on open spots, in a cretaceous soil, 

IB. Psychulria Nutans. Stipules two-toothed; leaves laih 
ceolaie, acute, nerved ; racemes thiee-j^arted, crcGt, iu tbeir 
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slate noddiog.—Native of Hiapapiola, in open spots, 
iliftfsreiRceoMa ^1. 

.Bsycbotvia Spedosa. Arboreous: leaves oblong, lan- 
iovobioiia termiuatmg, Eubtriflorous,—Nalive of the 
wland of Oubeife* 

20, PsychoIria lavolucrata. Stipules tAvo-toothed ; lea^ es 
kuiDfloIate, ovate, shining; racefnts temulating, corymbed; 
padicds three-flowered; flowers involucred,—Native of Ja- 
«uea pnd Guiana. 

21* Payohotria FlexMOsa. Stipules two^toolhed; leavt^s 
fifltef atbteouated to bolh ends; panicle divaricating, flex- 

Paychotm Raoemosa, Stipules two-lobed ; leaves 
obJoitgi acutmwate; raceme term!Dating, simple; flowers invo* 
^uei»d*—Native of Guiana in the woods of Orapu, flowering 
wad fruiting in Augu&t^ 

99,, PsyeboUia Violacea* Stipules oblong, bluni, dect- 
dtioua; Uaves oblong, acuminate; flowers, panicle corvmbed, 
tn.VQluar«d*—Native of Guiana in woods, flowering in July. 

^94, Pajcbotna Bruchiala. Stipules ovate, bitid; raceme 
terminating, compound; brandies biacbiate; flowers aggre- 
gOt#, wttiLe. It flowers in May and June, on high moun- 
&DS in tb$ southern parU of Jamaica* 

25. Psyohotria Urandrs. Stipdes deltoid, rcvolnte at iJie 
«dgp^ 9wbsliaped at the lip; leaves cnneifurm, ob<>vatr ; stem 
angular,-^Native of mountain coppices in tlie inlerior of 
Jiamaica, flowering in April, 

26^ Paychotrfa Patens* Stipules twodooihed ; leaves dis 
tjehf'Innvale, membranaceous; branches spreudiug: 
panicles directed oneway- Tliis is a singular species^ ilic 
branches of the panicle divaricaling, and being all diicclcJ 
— Native of Jamaica, no the Blue Mountains* 

27^ Payebotria Ultginosa* Stipules connate, acute, eon- 
|ex; leaves lanceolate-oblong; seeds coni|iicssed, crested; 
flem subhcrbaceous, simple, erect.—-It flowers iti ^prin^, 
and is a miflve of Jamaica, in w'ct places upon iLc inounLains. 

29 . Psyebotria Serpens* Stenr sublierbaceouH, creepiikg; 
leaves ovate-acute at both ends,—Native of llie hast fmiles* 

2ft, Psyebotria Herbacea. Stem lierbaceous, treepiug; 
leaves cordate, petioLcd, It produces flowers and rijie tVuiU 
in December,—Native of Jamaica, and various pans of the 
East and West fndies* 

30, Psyebotria Emetica; Ip^eacuunho P'lant, Herbaceous, 
procumbent: leaves laocedate, smooth; stipules extrafolja- 
ptiouif subulate; beads axillary, pedunclcd, few-flowered; 
rpOt perpendicular, roundish, somewhat brauched* Native 
of the warmest parts of North America,^—This plant is snp- 
ppi^ to be the genuine Ipecacuanha: there are three sorts 
of the root in our shops; the ash-coloured or gray, the 
)uowD, and the white. The asli-coloured is brought from 
P^r.q, gnfl is a small wrinkled root, bent into a grtal variety 
of figures, brought over in short pieces full of w rinkl*^s, aud 
dsep circular Assures, down to a small white Avoody flbre 
that runs in the middle of each piece; the cortical part is 
gompaot and briltle> and looks smooth and resinous on 
breaking; it has very little smell; the taste is bitterish and 
lubacrid, covering the tongue as it were with a kind of muci¬ 
lage, The brown is small, somewhat more wrinkled than tlie 
above^of a brown-blackish colour w'ithout, and while wiihin; 
this was brought from'Brazil. The white sort is woody, Jms 
DC wrinkles, and uo perceptible biUertiess* The asli-colouretj 
|i that nimalLy preferred for medicinal use. The brown, 
even in a small dose, has been sometimes observed to produce 
violent effects; but the white, though taken in large quan 
lilies scarcely any efliect at all. Dr. Frving has a^eer- 
Uined by eaperiments, that this root contains a gtimniy aud 
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resinous matter, and that the gum is in much greater propor- 
'tion, and is more powerfully emietic, than the resin; that the 
cortical is more active than the woody part; and that the 
whole root possesses an anlisejitic and aiijfrjgenl quality. 
The same pliysiciau observes, ibat Its emetic properly most 
efl’eclually counteracted by means of the acetous acid, insa- 
muchr that iliirty grains of the powder, taken in two ounces 
of vinegar, produced only some loose stools* This medicine 
was first publicly noticed in Ihe middle of the seventeenth 
century, but did not enter into the general practice till EleL 
A^etius employed it in the Hotel de Dieu, at Paris. Expe¬ 
rience has proved it to be the mildest and safest emetic with 
which we are acquaiuted; having this peculiar advantage, 
that if it does not operate by vomit, it discharges itself by 
the usual evacuations* It was at first introduced W'ilii the 
character of an almost infallible remedy in dysenteries and 
other inveterate fluxes, and also in disorders proceeding from 
obstructions of long standing; nor has it since lost much of 
ils rc]julatifni* In the spasmodic asthma, Dt. Akenside re¬ 
marks, that, where nothing contraindicates repeated vomiting, 
he knows no medicine so efl'ectual In violent paroxysms a 
scruple procures iunnediate relief; where the cuniplaint is 
habitual, from llnee to iive grains every oilier mnniins:, may 
be given for a monUi or six weeks- It has also been em¬ 
ployed WLlli success ill haemorrhages- Several cases of 
menorrhagia are menlioned by Daldherg* in H'hith one third 
or Jialf a grain was given every four hours till it eflVctefl a 
cure* These small doses are likewise found of great u^e in 
calarrhal and even consumptive cases, as well as in varitnis 
>ia1esof fever* Cullen informs us, that he knew a practinouer 
who cured intcrinilleol^ by giving live grains of Ipecacuanha, 
or enough to excite nausea, an hour before the accession of 
the til was e\pccte<l; and, tfiat auolher proposed to euro 
agues by emelics given at tiic lime of accession, or at Hie end 
ot ihe cold stage, and was also successful: this may, indeed, 
be I fleeted by tartar emetic, but ipecacuanha is more manage* 
able, and least distressing to the patient. In short, Pringle, 
Lewis, Motlierby, and Akenside, agree that this vomit may 
be venruled on in almost every case where the stomach re¬ 
quires to be unloaded of its contents* 1'be common dose, 
when it is intended to vomit, is from ten grains to a scruple 
for a grown person, and in proportion for others* As a spe- 
eifle ill the bloody flux, repir'aled experiments liave established 
its reputation, and conflnnecf its etHcacy, not only whea 
given as an emehc, but in such small doses as scarcely pro^ 
<lnce any visible eflect- In the slighter kinds of iJie disease 
it coiuiMonly performs a cure in a very f-bort time, not by act¬ 
ing us an astriugeiil, but apparently by promoting a gentle 
perspiration, whicJi is here for the most pail obstructed. 
Most of tiie common sudorifles, or sweating medicines, in 
, iJkese cases pass off witlioiit producing any eflect. But if 
after taking a puke of Ipecaouaiiba the patkml is covered up 
warm in bed, a gentle sweating soon succeeds, by which the 
disease is often terminated at once. But though in the putrid 
or maliguanl kinds of this disease it is not so speedily etBca- 
cious, it should by iiu means be omilled, either in small doses 
by itself, or joined with such oilier medicines as the case 
may require* This root, in ils powdered state, is iniw, in fact, 
advaumgeously emploved in every disease where Aoniiliiig 
indicated, and, combined with opium, under the form of 
Puhis Sadorijictt^f it furnishes us wilJi the most useful and 
active sweating medicine which we possess- It is also given 
with good cfl'ects in those very small dt^ses wiiicli produce 
no sensible operation. The Jtfll dose in substance is one 
scruple, 1'he offioitml preparation, aold by the druggists, ]« 

{ Vinuin Ipec^cuiAnhi^j or Ipecacuanha Wine. 
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31 1 Ps^^ciiotria OorymboaB* StipuUs two-toothed ; leaves 
lanceolate, ovate,acute, stibrigid, ahinirig; flowers in corymbs; 
peduncles and pedicels coloured *—^Native of ibe high moun* 
Uins of Jamaica. 

32. Pjycliotria Piibescens. Stipules two^toolhed ; leaves 
laaceolale, ovate, acuminatep pubescent; panicles cyraed, 
■preading.—Common in Jamaica, and other West India 
islands. 

33. Psychotria Pedunculata. Stipules two-loolhed ; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, somewhat wrinkled; flowers iji a sort of 
cyme; common peduncle elongated*—Native of mountain 
woods, in the interior of Jamaica. 

34. Psychotria Crocea. Stipules two-toothed: leaves ovate, 
acute, nerved; panicles erect, and peduncles salfroit coloured. 
—Native of the West Indies, in mountainous coppices. 

35. Psychotria Alpina. Stipules two-tootl>ed : leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, oiate, membranaceous, uetted-veined ; panicles erect: 
corollas elongated, diupiianous*^—Found on the Blue Moun¬ 
tains in Jamaica. 

36. Pjsychoiria Paniculata, Stipules two-toothed; leaves 
ovate; panicle erect; stem arboreous.—Found at Sunuain 
and ill South America. 

37. Ps^cliotria Palicnrea, Stipules two-lobed; leaves 
broad, ovate, acuminate at both cods; panicles erect: co- 
rollaa cvJliuli ical, ventricose, somewhat curved, mealy on ihe 
outside* —Native of the We.l ludies and Gurana. 

33* Psychotria Lufea. Slipides Two lobed; leaves broad^ 
ovate, acuminate ; panicle erect ; tube of the corolla Tiarrowed 
at the base ; segments of fhe border acute.— Il flowers in 
September, on Mount Conrose in Guiana, where if is a nulive. 

3t), Psychotria Longiflora, Stipules two-lobed ; leaves 
ovatedauceoiale, acumrnate; raceme terminating, almost sim 
pie; lube of ihe corolla curved in; segments of ihe border 
bluntish.—Native of barren places in Cayenne and Guiana, 
where it flowers in July and August, 

Ptcita; a genus of the class Tejrandria, order Monogynia, 
or class Dioeeia, order Tetrandria.—GEN^EttiC Char AC 
TER. Male. Crtfe; perianth four parted, acute, small, deci¬ 
duous. Corofta: petals four, oblon^i concave, spreading, 
larger than the Ciillx, coriaceous. Stuwinfi: filaineula four, 
awl shaped, erect, curved tu at the top, flaltislf^ and villose 
at tile base, alnl 0 ^jt I he length of the corolla; anthers round¬ 
ish. Pistil: gerinen ovale, small, abortive; style very short, 
bifid at the top ; stigmas obsolete* Female. Caiix and Co¬ 
rolla: ns in the mare. Stamina: tilariieuta ns in the male, 
much shorter than the corolla; autherw roundish, barren. 
Phtili germen ovale, compressed, biggish; style short, 
compressed; stigmas two, bluntfsh, diverging. Pericarp: 
drupe ^oundi^^^, large, juiceicas, compressed, membitnmceoirs,: 
winged, two-celled. feJs: solitary, oblong, ntiemiated 
upwards. Some of the flowers have n five-cleft 

enlix, nnd a five petalkd corolla: in these, and even in the 
flowers that are four-cleft, there arc often five, six, and seven 
stamina. Each of the gemiina contains two seeds, but only 
one of them, and sometimes only one in the whole drupe, 
comes lo perfection. In the female flowers, the anthcree are 
sometimes poltiiiiferoiis, and hence this genus might be refer¬ 
red to the class Polyganda, rhr^ugfi 'Willdeiiow ^till places it 
in the class relraudria, wiicre it was left by Linneue. Essen 
T iAL Character* : four parted^ inferior. Corolla: 

four petatled. Sligmu^ t two; fruit wilt a roundish mem- 

br^iie, huHng one seed iu the middle.-The outy known 

species is, 

I* Ptelea Trifoliata; Tkree-lcavcd Ptelca^ or Shrubby Trt 
foiL It rises with an upright woody stem, ten nr twelve feel 
highj dividing upwards into luutiy branches, covered with a 


smooth gmyish bark, gartiisherl with trifoliate leavnstandiitg 
upon long footstalks. The flowers are produced in hfga 
bunches at the ends of the branches; they are of in hefba^ ' 
ceous white colour.—Tins shrub may he propagated by cat* 
lings, planted In pols of fresh rich earth, and plunged ialaa 
tDoderule hot-bed. The best time for this is in tlie begib' 
uhig of March: hut they must be carefully managed^ to is 
noi lo have too much hear, and shaded from the auD ui ibe 
middle of ihe day, oilier wise lliey will not succeed. Unnj 
also be propagated by layers, but these are ofleu two yein 
before they take root; and. if good seeds cun be -procaied 
cither at home or from abroad, the plants raised from tim 
will be much stronger. The seeds may lie sown in thebegb- 
uing of April, on a bed of light earth, in a warm ibeltcnd 
situation, where, if ihe grtmnd be moistened in dry weathM, 
Ihe plants will come up in six weeks; but if the seeds ire 
}<own in pots, and placed on a very moderate liot-bed^ they 
will come up much sooner, and make greater progress iu tn 
first year: but they must not be forced or drawn^ for that 
would make them very tender; therefore in June the plants 
should be exposed lo the open air in a sheltered situalion, 
where they mav remain till the frost comes on» wbetl those in 
I he potH ithoijld be either placed under a common fraiM to 
shelter them from severe frosts, or the pels plunged into the 
gifunid near a hedge, that the frost tnay be prevenled ftwa 
penelratiug through the sides of the pots to the roots of the 
phiiti^. tn the following spring they may be planted into a 
nursery-bed, at about one foot distance, where they may groir 
two years, by which lime they will be fit to transplant wlfllher 
they are designed to remain. These plauts are rather lender 
while yoLiDg, and w-iU^ on that account, require some proteo- 
; lion in the first and second year, but particularly from tlw 
I early frosts in autumn, which frequently kills the tops of the 
i tender shoots before they are hardened; and, the laori 
I vigorous the plants have grown the preceding autntuer, the 
I greater LS their danger of the frost killing them; but after¬ 
wards, as they advance in strength, the covering, which 
should he of mats, may be removed without risk. 

Pt€}'i9t a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order-Filioei* 
—Generic Character. Fru€tiJt€ationa: in ao unmter* 
rupted marginal line* Invoiaore: from the margin of tbt 
frond turned in, uninterrupted, separating on the inner side* 

-The species are, 

* With simple Fronds, 

1. Pteris Piloselloides. Barren fronds obovate, feilfte^ 
lanceolate, longer; shoots creeping*—Native of the Eilt 
Indies, Japan, and Cochin-china, on rocks and trees. 

2. Pleris Lanceolata. Frouds laticeolate, subangulaTj 
smooth, fruiting at the lip,—Native of San DomingOH, 

3. Pteris Augustifolia* Fronds lanceolate, linear, entity 
erect, fruiling along the whole edge.—Native of the West 
Indies* 

4* Pteris Lineata, Fronds linear, quite entire^ fruUiBg 
longitudinally—Native of St. Domingo. 

5 Pteris Tricuspidata. Fronds liuea-r, trifld at the top. 

I —Native of the West Indies. 

I G. Pleri» Furcatu. Fronds dichototnous, hispid iindcnieath, 
i fruiting at the tips.—Native of the West Indies. 

{ 7* Pteris Quadrifolia* Frond quateruate, roundish^ quite 

) entire; shoots creeping*—Native of tfle East indies. 

•* With pinmle Ijeavta, 

3 Pteris Arhorea* Leaflets pinuatjfld; trunk arboreoof^ 
prickly*—Native country unknowti* « 

0. Pte ri s G ra ud i lo I ta. Pinnas opposi te, ovate-J tnear, acumi- 
nute, quite entire*—Native of the bogs of Domtnwa and 
Martintco, 
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IQ. Pteris Nervosa. Pinaas iaticeolafPj parallel-nerved, 
entire, t4ie lowest binate.—Native of Japan. 

Xl, Pteris Longifolia. Pinijas linear, repaud, eordate at 
the base.—Native of Jamaica and Doniiuicn, in cool n\oht 
phioes near rivulets. 

12. Pteris DeDticuiata. Lower pitiTias semipiiiuale, lan¬ 
ceolate; the barren ones toothlet-ciliate ; ihc fertile ones 
t^uite eottre.—Native of Htspaniol;!. 

13. Pterb Viltata. Piiitias linear, straight, roundeil at the 
base.—Native of China, Cocliin-china, and Jiimaieit. 

14. Pteris Stipuhris* Pinims linear, sessile ■ stipules lan- 
ceolalc.—Native of South America. 

1§, Pteris Triehomanoidcs. Ptnnas suborate, blunt, re- 
paijd, hirsute undenieaib.—Native of rocks in Dominica and 
Jamaica, where it is said to be common m tl>e momuaius of 
Li^uanee. 

16* Pteris Cretica. Piunas opposite, lanceolate, serrulate, 
narrowed at the base; the lowest subtripuitiie,—Native ol 
the islands of Canclia and Elba, 

•** ^Vitk mbbipinnfite or bi'anchf/l Fronds^ 

17. Pteris Peilata. Fronds five-angled, trifoliate; pinrvas 
pinnatilid, tlie lateral ones two-parled. Thi^ little plant 
seldom rises above four or six inches froui the ground; it is ! 
beaotifullv dissected, and of a very eingubr funu, but varies | 
much ill its division and appeal aiiue.—Native of Jamaica, 
Domiuica, and tiie Sockiy Isles. 

18. Pteris Sinuate. Fronds bipinnalifid; pinnules atid 
sinuses roundedi—Native of Japan, 

18. Pteris Aquilina; Ftmafe Ftvn, or Brakes, Frond? 
superdecompoiind ; lea^ets pinnas lanceolate; loner 

pionatifid, upper less. This is called Brakrn in the north 
of England. The roots are creeping, ami wJien cut obliquely, 
present a kind of represeiitalion of I he inipierial eagle ; hence 
Liuneus called it Aqutlina: stem upright, eighteen inches, 
and in woods tliree or four feet, liigh. Native of most parts 
of Europe, on heaths and In woods. An alkali, wliicli is : 
tolerably pure, may be obtained from lire ashes of this plant. 
The root dried, reduced to a fine powder, and given in doses 
of half an ounce, ts n secret remedy for the tape-worm, and 
is supposed to he equally cfiicaciovis in ibe destruction of all 
other worms. The common people, in many parts of Eng¬ 
land, mix these ashes with water and form them into balls; 
these halls are afterwards made hot in tlie fire, aud used to 
make Jye for scouring of linen. This phciui cerlaiidy fanris a 
very durable thatch, and affords an excellent liltev for horses 
and cows. Where fuel is scarce, it is used to heat ovens* and 
burn lijiicstone, for it will afford a very intense heat. In the 
most inlios pita hie northern eli mates, breail is uctudlly made 
from the roots; and even in Japan, the young fioiuls, before 
their leaves are displayed, are eTtposed in the bhop windows 
during the month of May, at w'hit;li lime they are eaten by the 
mtives. The woody toot is there also, bruised, soaked in 
water, boiled, and then, though quite black, eaten hy the 
poorer sort.—This plant may some limes be eradicated by 
repeated mowings in summer; but wlicre it is troublesome, 
burning it is most etTectual. 

SO, Fteris Caudara. Fronds siiperdecompoiind; piniias 
linear; the lowest pinnate, tuolhed at the ha^e; the terminat¬ 
ing ones very long*“Native of Jiiiiidica and Dominica ; in the 
former of which, according 1o Browue, it is very commtm 
upon open spots iu the luouatains, where it thrives best in a 
stiff clay, 

21. Pteris Muliiala. Fronds decompound; leaflets pin¬ 
nate; the lowest semi pinna b lid ; the tenninatiug ones, and 
those of the base, very long.—Native of the f^anic inlands, 
aud grow'iag like the preceding, only never rising so liigli; it 
101 * 


delights hi an open gravelly soil, and is very coiuraon on the 
lower hrils of Jamaica. 

22 . Pteris Atropurpnrea. Fronds decompound, pinnate; 
pinnas lanceolate; the terminating ones longer,—Native of 
Virginia. 

23. Pteris Nigra. Frond tripinnate; leaflets ovale; llie 
terminating one subtrilohatc.—Native of China, near Canton* 

24. Pieris Arguta. Frond snbhipiiinale; lower leafiets 
twice tivo-partcd; pinnas lanceolate, serrate. Tliis is pro- 
habiy a variety of the next species, the difference is so small. 
—Native of Madeira «ud Arabia. 

2-5. Pteris Biatirtla. Fronds pinnate; pinnas pinnatifid ; 
tfic low'est two-parted. According to Browne, it riies gene¬ 
rally to the lieight of Iw'o feel and a half, or more, and is 
easily Hisi ingnished hy the regular divisiun of its lower ribs- 
— Native of the West Indies and of Cnchin-cliina* 

2 {>. Pteris Qiuidriamita. Fronds pinnate: pinnas pinna* 
tifid, toothed at ihetoji; the four lower pairs bifid. It is 
very tlislinct from the preceding in sikc, in the serratures 
and number <d'the bifid pinmis.—Native of Ceylon* 

27- Pteris SemipinnalH, Fronds subbipiniiate; the lateral 
leadels ami lowest lobe aemipiunatifid. —Native of China and 
Japan, 

2 n. Pteris Scrrulala. Fronds semlpriinate, linear, serrulate. 
—^Nalive of Jamaica. 

29. Pteris Heterophylla. Fronds bi|iinnate; prnnas ovate, 
oblong, serrate, hhirit; the fertile ones quite entire. This is 
a small, but very elegant species* rising to the height of six¬ 
teen or eighteen inches*—Native of Jamaica, in moist shady 
places. 

*30. Pteris Luniilata. Frond pinnate; pinnules alternate, 
pctiuled, cresccnl-sfiajxd* striated,—This beautiful Fern ap¬ 
pears to have been sent from Bengal. 

31. Pteris Esculejtla. Frontls superdecompoiind, grooved: 
leailets pinnate; jnmias linear, dccurrent; the tippcnnost 
shorler.—Native of the Society Isles, where the poorer sort 
of people eat the roots when better fooil is scarce* ihough 
they afibreJ little nourishment, being woody und insipid. 

32. Pteris Comans. Fronds pinriafe ; leafiefs piiiuatifid ; 
pinrms elongated, lanceolate, at the top attecuaicdj serrate.^— 
Native of New Zealand* 

33. Pteris Rotundifolia. Fronds pinnate, hispid ; pmnas 
subopposite, rcundislr, ohsoletely creiiate.“Native of New 
Zealand* 

34. Pteria Humilis, Fronds subbijnniiale; leaflets oblong, 
gashed, subpinuate; the outmost obsoletely crenate, confluent. 
—Native of New^ Zealand. 

Phrocarpus; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order De- 
cancIria.—GliNERlc ClEAR.ACTKR* CaiLv: perianth oiie- 
Jeafedj tubular* hell- 5 Imped, five-toothed ; teeth acute. Co- 
rolla: papilionaceous; standard with an oblong claw, round- 
isli, cordate, spreading, convex; wings lanceolate* shorter 
than the standard; keel short* Stamina: filamenta ten, 
united; anlhera? rounded. Pistit: germep pedicelled, ob¬ 
long, compressed; style awl-shaped; stigma simple. Pm- 
carp: legume roundish, sickle-shaped, leafy, compressed, 
varicose, with veiny sides, woody w'ithin, not opening; the 
cells biigiitidina). Seed: solitary, kidney-shaped, thicker at 
ihr base, appcndicled at the top* "f.ssentiaL Character. 
CtiUii!: five-toothed. Capsule: sickk-shaped,leafy, varicose. 
Seeds: few, solitary — ‘The s|>eeiea are, 

1. Pteroearpiis Draco. Leaves pinnate* This is a free 
thirty feet high, Ibe wood of which is white and solid without 
any resin. Tiie bark is thick* outwardly of a ferruginous 
gray colour, !f cut transversely while fresh, it betrays no 
marks of redness at first, but in a short time is varie<^ated 
5 P 
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v^ith many btcoJ r«(1 dots, dial: collect into Uiile globules or 
tears* The tree itself, when cut in diflerent parts, in a short 
time becomes full of the Sdmc bloody drops, which are shin 
jng and very clear, and hurdeti in Uie space of some minutes, 
especially if tlie suu bhitics hot; and are then collected under 
the oaoie of Sanguis Draconis, or Dragons Blood. Tlie 
bnrt, wood, and leaves, have an aslringent laste; the bark 
of the trunk and root is cut inlo pieces, and used by I he 
inhabitants of the West Indies for cleaning llieir leelli* The 
resin was formerly sent from Carthagena into Spain, bnl hav¬ 
ing fallen iiilo disuse, is no longer gathered for exportation, 
—Native of the West Indies, and probably also of the East 
Indies, 

2. Pterocarpus Lunatus. Leaves pinnate; spines stipular; 
fruits cresceiit-aliaped,—Native of iSoulh America, 

3. Pterocarpus Santalinus, Leaves ternate, ronndish, re- 

tuse, very smooth; petals crciiule, waved. This is a very 
lofty tree, having a bark liketJie Alder, and alternate branches. 
It is the true Sajttalitm which Koenig first detected 

in tlie East Indies* The wood is dark-red with black veins, 
heavy, close, capable of a good polish, and sinking in waterp 
The sap of this tree, like lltat of the first species, yklds one 
sort of Dragoti^s blood. Many of the red Indian worlds Iran^ 
sude a blood-rcd juice througii the clefts of the hark, which 
also hardens inlo resin, not differing from that called Dragon's 
Blood, which ts therefore to be collected from several trees, 
and from this among others; see CafarnttSf Rctang, Dal- 
berghi and Dracoitta. It is, however, cJiiedy obtained from 
the first of these trees; the fruit of which is exposed to the 
steam of boiling water, or boiled; and the strained decoction 
inspissated, drying in with it the leaves of some reed. The 
best kind breaks smooth, is of a dark red colour, and, when 
powdered, changes to crimson : it readily melts aud indames, 
totally dissolves in pure spirit, aud is soluble in expressed 
oils, but not in water^, It has no smell, butu warm and pun¬ 
gent taste, and was formerly emploj^ed in hemorrhages and 
alvine fluxes, but is now rarely used internally, 

4. Pterocarpus Ecaslapby'linm. Leaves simple, ovate, 
acununale, silky underneath. This is a shrub or small tree, 
with a branched even stem, and spreading even branches; 
branches ftexuose, round, pubescent, villose.—Native of the 
West Indies; found in swampy places about Kingston in 
Jamaica* 

5. Pterocarpus Buxifoliiis, Leaves simple, aggregate, 

obovate, veinless* See £ifeH((j,^Nalive of the 

West Indies, fiow^eriug in July and August. 

C* Pterocarpus Ruhrii* Leaves pinnate; stipules none; 
fruits roundish. This is a tree with smooth round branches, 
covered with a dusky ash-coloured bark. — Native of South 
America. 

Pterania; a genus of the class Syngenesia, ortler Poly- 
gamia Squalls,—G eneric Character. Caltjs: common, 
imbricate: scales lanceolate, keeled, acuminate. Corolla: 
compound, uniform; corollets hermaplrrodite, tubular, nuiue 
Tous, equal; proper one-petal led, funnel-form ; border five- 
cleft, acute, Slamtna: filamenta five, capillary, very short, 
anther® cylindrical, tubular. Pistil: germcn oblong; style 
iitiform, the length of the stamina; stigma bifid. Pericarp: 
none ; calix unchanged. Seeds; solitary, oblong, compress* 
cd; down sessile, subplumose, with subpilose rays. lie- 
aeplack: chaffy, flaltish; chaffs many, parted into bristles, 
shorter than the seeds. Essential Character, Recep¬ 
tacle; with many-parted bristles; down subplumose; calix 
imbricate,—The habit of these plants is singular and peculiar, 
but sonoe of the species having a naked receptacle, ought 
rather to be placed in the genus Chr^socoma: it follows at 


least that a new Generic Character should be coastf acted for 

Pteronia, or the natural genus torn asunder*-Thespeeka 

are, 

1, Pteronia CampUorafa; Arotnalie Pferi^Rta, J>aTei 
scattered, ciltate ut the base,— Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

2. Pteronia Opposltifolia; Forked PterofHa* Lcifei 
opposite; branches dichotomous, divaricating* Tbta it a 
small naked shrub with a flower, which is one of the largest 
of tikis order aud genus,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

3* Pteronia Stricta; Clustcr^Jiowered Pteronia, Leaves 
scattered and in bundles, filtform, subciliate at tfac baaet 
calicine leaflets entire; hollows of the receptacle maoy-patled, 
ictaceoua,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

4. Pteronia riexicauJis, Leaves iitiform^ sdloolb; calicea 
commonly four-cornered ; branches short, rigid.—Native ef 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

r>. Pteronia Retorta* Leaves ovate, reflex, smooth* ciliate 
at the edge, ajid rngged ; stem erect; caltcine scalea entin. 

, —Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

C. Pteronia fJirsuta; Hair^ Pteronia. Leaves lanceolate, 
spreading, liairy; stem procumbent; calicine scales entire, 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

7. Pteronia Gtabma; Smooth Pteronia. Leaves lanoeo* 
late, smoolh; caticine scales ovate, membranaceous.—Native 
i of the Caf® of Good Hope. 

i 8. Pteronia Infleva. Leaves ovate, hairy; calicine scales 
. ^uhariieidate, membranaceous; peduncle boot in,—Native 
I of the Cape of Good Hope* 

£>. Pteronia Scariosa. Branches spiny; calicea scariose; 
leaves oval.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

10. Pteronia Glomeruta. Leaves ovate, tbree-slded, 
smootli; stem four-cornered,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

11 . Ptcrmiia Ciiierea, Leaves oblong, t omen lose; calicine 
scales ovate, membranaceous*—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

12. Pteronia Villoso. Leaves lanceolate, blunt, bairy; 
calictnc jicales ovate, meuibrauaccous,—Native of the Cape 
of flood Hope. 

la. Pteronia Menobranaocii* Leaves ovate, njealv, tomeo- 

fose: calicirie scales awl-sliapeJ, scariose at the edge,"_Native 

of the Cape of G^^od Hope. 

14. Pleronia ^Spinosa. Leaves awl-sbaped, spinescent, 
pungent*—Naijvc of the Cape of Good Hope. 

15* Plerijuia Ceplialoles. Leaves aw Ushaped, folded toge¬ 
ther, keeled, serrulate; calices obfoiig, lerminattng, veiy 
minutely lacerated.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

1(>. Pteronia Pallens. Leaves Jilifonii, smooth; calices 

roiititi, ovate; stem and branches curved in, round._Native 

of the Cape ofGi>od iloj>e. 

17. Pteronia Miiiuia. Leaves linear, wandering; flowen 
uxillaiy*“Naiive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

18* Pteronia lasciculala. Flowers in bundles, each of 
one floret only.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Pferospermum ; a genus of the class Monadclpbia, order 
Dodoeandria*— Generic Character. Calix: penaoth 
hve-parted; leaflets coriaceous, oblong, reflex. CoroUa: 
petals five, oblong, spreading. Stamina: filameata fiftecii* 
linear, united at the base into mu be; ^iher® oblong, erect; 
ligules five, longer, coloured, almost upright, the length of 
the corolla, each between every three stamizia. PhtU: gar- 
men roundish, pedicelied; style cylindrical, the length of the 
stamina; stigma lliickish. Pericarp: capsule pedicelled, 
woody, ovate, five celled, the cells two-valved. Seeds; «vew 
ral, oblong, compressed, with a jueinbratiflceoiis wing.. £et 
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SfiNTiAL OharaGTEH. : single, five jjarted. Coi ' otla : 

five-pet all e<l; filamenta fifteen, with five iiguies, one between 
every lliree lilaraenta ; capsule five-celled, with the cells two 
valved« Seeds: many-winged. ^The species are, 

L Pterospermum Suheril'oUum. Leaves ovate, re panel. 
Tfie substance of the leaves of tlits tree is tiie same with tliat 
oftlie Ilex or Uohn Oak*—^Nalive of the East Indies. 

2. PterosperiRum Acerifoliuin. Leaves coidjite, repand, 
—Native of the East Indies. 

Pudding GraBs* See Mentha Pmegium. 

Putmowria: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mo- 
nogynia,— Generic Character* Vatii:. perianth one- 
leafed, five-toothed, prbnratic, pentagonal, permanent. Co¬ 
rolla: one-petalkd, funiiel-form ; tube cylindrical, the length 
of tile calfx; border half five-cleft, blunt, from upriglii 
spreading; ihroat pervious. Stamina: filamenta five in llic 
ibroat, very short; anthera; erect, converging. Pistil: ger- 
mina four; style filiform, shortei ihait the callx ; stigma blunt, 
emarginate. Pericarp: none; calix nnehangetb fostering 
the seeds at bottom. four, roundish, Iduiit. Essen¬ 
tial Character, prismatic, five-cornered. Co- 

rotia: fuunel-foim, with an open throat*--The sjiecies are, 

L Pulmoiiaria Angustifoiia; Narrow-haved Lungwort. 
Leaves hirsute; stem leaves oblong, lanceolate, embracing; 
root-leaves elLiptic. The stalks rise a foot high, and have 
narrow leaves on tiieni, of the same shape as those below, 
but smaller and almoat embracing. The tiowers are produced 
in bunches on the top of the stalks, like the others; llie 
corollas are red before they expand, but when they are fully 
blown are of a most beautiful blue colour. It varies wiili a 
white dower: there is also a variety, the leaves of which are 
si> much spotted with w bite, that they appear as if they were 
incrusted with sugarcandy. Tliis variety occurs on the 
mountains of Switzerland.—The species is found in Sw-tden, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, France, 
and Italy, See the second species- 

2. Pulutonaria Ofileiiialis; Common Lungwort. Leaves 
hirsute; stem-leaves ovate, oblong; root-leaves subcordate; 
root perennial, fibrous; corolla blue, before it expaurL red; 
varying as the preceding with white flowers. "I’lie leaves uf 
this plantj which are liie part recommended in nicdickie, 
have no peculiar smelt, but in their recent slate maiiifesl a 
slightly astringent and mucilaginous taste; hence they are 
supposed to be demulcent and pectoral, mid hsive been used 
ia hernoptues, licklirig coughs, and catarrhal defluxKins upon 
the lungs, Most plants in this natural class of Aspcrifolim 
are far more iinicilaginous than I his, w hich, v^Jiea bunil, fre¬ 
quently aflbrds oue-seveiiih of its weight in ashes* The name 
Puimonariaf seems to have arisen from the speckled appeur- 
anee of the leaves, resembling that of the lungs, than iVnin 
any quality vvhieh experience has discovered jjj them suitable 
to pulmonary complaints. Native of woods nud shady places 
all over Europe, flowering from March to May, In England, 
though common in all gardens, it is often found also in its 
wild stale, as at Thurleigli and Milton Eniys in Bed ford shire; 
ia Cliff wood, six miles west of Darlington; in the New Forest; 
iu several woods in Kent; and between Croydon ajid Godslmi 
in Surry.—These plants having perennial roots, may be culti¬ 
vated by parting their roots either in the spring or aiilumn ; 
but if the ground infb whicli they are. plan led be moLt, it 
should be done in the spring, but oiberwi^e the autumn is 
preferable, lliat the plants may be well roolerl before the dry 
weather returns; and also that they may flower stronger. 
The soil iu which they are planted should not be rich, but 
rather ft fresh, light, sandy ground, in which they will thrive 
iDUcti better than iu a richer soil, as in tlmt they often rot 


during winter. They ahonid have a shady situation, and 
will thrive best iu a uiokt soil; for in a hot dry soil they fnirn 
and decay iu auiimier, unless pltnilfully watered in dry wea¬ 
ther, All the early sorts are belter trans plan ted and parted 
in autumn, that lliey umy flower ^^Irong in ihe following spriug- 
'Fhey may also be prnpngaicd by seeds sgvvu in niikmiii soon 
alter they are ripe, wiicre they are to remain; for the seedling 
plants do not succeed so well when they are traii^'pUmud. 
Tile common soris will come up from scattered seids, 

'd. Fulnioiiaria Sullittlicosa; Sftru Obi/ Lang wait. Leaves 
linear, rugged; calices Hwi-blitiptd, five parted; sterns woody 
at botloin, perennial with the leaves. —Found on the moun¬ 
tains ol Italy. See the preceding species, 

4- Pninionaria PaiiicuUta ; Punicted Lungwort. Calicos 
abbrcvialtid, live-parted, liispid ; leaves ovate, oblong, acn- 
minute, aoinewliat hairy. It flowers in June, and varies from 
blue to white flowers*“ Native of find son's Bay* 

5, Fuhnonaria Virginica; f irginiun Lungwort. Caliccs 
abbreviated, very snioolh ; leaves lanceolate^ bluntish; root 
pertiiuiab thkk, tltsliv, sending out many small fibre.^: 
stalks a foot aud halt high, dividing at the lop into several 
short brancljes. Every small branch, at the tup of ihe stalk 
is tenniiialed by a cliiilcr of llovveis, each staiitbng iif>on u 
separate sliott peduncle. The must coiniison colour of the 
flowers is blue, hut lljere are some purple, utliers reel, and 
suuie while: they appear iit April, and, if they have a shady 
situation^ will continue in beauty great part of May, and arc 
sumeliincs fullowed by seeds in England, 'Fhe Tcaves and 
slalks cut I rely decay iii August, and the roots remain naked 
lilJ the Ibllowiiig spring. It grows upon the monutainoug 
parts of North Anicika, Mr* Curtis remarks, that the leaves 
are glaacous; that the flowers before they expand are of a 
rechiisJi purple colour, but when fully biow'ti become of a 
liglU bright blue; and that it varies with white and flesh- 
coloured flowers, in favourable seasons the flower-garden 
owes much of its gaiety to this clegtiiiL plant, and at a time 
when ornament is moa desiiabk'* It should not be placed 
in a very moist soil, for the routs run deep iu the ground, 
and would rut wi!h inueh moisture. It requires a pure air, 
and to be sheltered from the cold easterly April wiiids^ which 
are very injurious to it while in flower* 

l>. Fuhiioiiariii Sibirica; Sibirian Lungwort. Calices 
abbreviated; root leaves cordate ; rout perenniaL This is a 
middle species bctweeii the preceding and foilowiiig species* 
—Native of Siberia, 

7* ruhiiomiiia Maritima ; Sru Lnugivort* Calix abbre¬ 
viated ; leaves ovate, glaucous; stem blanched, piocum- 
bent; root pereniiicd or biennial, woody, blackish* I’he 
wliole plant Lurns black in drying, iiidess it be first im¬ 
mersed in fresh water for twenty four hours. Dr. Blair 
rehiies, that he was credibly inJbrriied by a gciilletnan, that 
a fanner in a time of scarcity, being straitened for bread, 
taking this plant for Colewort, to which it is not nut ike in 
colour, ordered a dish of it to be boiled, and gave it to iiis wife 
and clihdreii, with the servants in his family; ail of iliein 
bceamc very sick, some vomited excessively, others slept (uo 
or three days vvilliout intermission, and one or two of them 
died, it is possible however lhat the farmer wa;; mistaken 
iu the plant, tliougli it is prudent to state the circumstance, 
that il may be examined if poisonous,— It is a native of Nor¬ 
way, Iceland, and Great Britain; being a very great ornament 
to the sandy sea coasts in Scotland and the noiili of England, 
where it flowers in July. 'Fhe roots strike deeply into the 
sand, or among pebbles; it has been noticed at the'following 
plates, at Scrammerstoii Mill, between the Salt Fans and 
Berwick; near ^Vhi^cba^C[l aud Maryport, in Curaberiand; 
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against Bigger in the isle of Waliiey, Lancashire; near Tre- 
fanlien in Auglesea; aii4 by (lie river Ujfni in the way from 
Dinavdiiidte lo Clynog in Caernarvonshire; in several places 
along the Frith of Forth ; on the coast of Fife, near St* An^ 
drews; in the isle of Bute; iti Arran^ at Loch Ransa ; at Lam- 
lash, at Icolm llilh and at Glen Elgin, Inverness shire; also at 
the ferry on the seashore at Inverness; about Aberdeen; and 
,on tlhe western shore of llie isle of Walney.—Gather the 
seeds as they ripen, for by staying for the lash blown flowers, 
llic seeds from ihe first will have tallen out. Sow them early 
in Seplexuber or the ensuing February, in a pot of earth 
composed of thrie parts sea-sand or common sand, and one 
part roiien cuw dung finely sifted. In about six weeks or 
two months from the February sowing, these seeds will vege -1 
tale, and in tile autumn the plants will be fit to transplant 
into separate pels, and most of them will flower the uext 
year. Snails and slugs are unconiriionly fond of this plant, 
which they will soou destroy if it be placed in tlte open bor¬ 
der* Set them therefore with the grcendiouse plants, and 
treat them in the sante tiianncr* Let as little water as pos¬ 
sible drop upon I he leaves, for every drop leaves a mark, 
which injures the appearance of the plaiiL 

a gejms of the class Decanciria, order MonO' 
gynia,— Gen eric Charactek- Caliv: five-tootlied, with 
an appendage on each side, Ccrolla: papilionaceous; llie 
wings shorter than the standard, l^egume: of one cell, with 
two seeds*-The species are, 

1* Pultcnaea Slipuiaris. With linear, mucronated, sub- 
ciliated Uaves, and solitary, two-nerved, lacerated stipules; 
stem shrubby, variously branched, and round. The wood 
is hard and wlntish, the bark blown. The dowers are about 
twenty or morep inn round iiead among spreading leaves; 
corolla five petalled,—Nalive of New FLdlanil* 

2. Pultcnasa Paleaceu* Willi linear, pimcronaled, smootli 
leaves, terminal head, and oblong, ac urn in Lite, toothed bjuctes, 
longer than the flower*—Native of New Holland, 

3, Pultenaea Liiiopbylla, With linear, obtuse, iniicronated, 
slrigose leaves, fewdloweretl terminal beads, and scariose 
bifid hractes ulilcIi shorter than the calix, Tliis is a shrub 
six feel high* iipriglit; stem blanching; flowers of a pale 
orange colour*—Nalive of New Holland. 

4"Piilien®a Juncea* Willi fijiform leaves, with cartila¬ 
ginous trifid lips, terminal raceme, nnappendiculaled cup, 
and exstipulated stem. ThU bears the 0 ]»en air of our cli- 
niuTe very well in summer, but should be housed in winter,— 
Native of New Holland* 

5, Pulteucca Villosa* Witli oblong bairy leaves* solitary 
axillary flowers, and viltose stem,—Native of New Holland* 

6. PuUenaea Daplnioides. With sinoolh, obovated, mu- 
crojiated leaves, ami Icrminal headed flowers.—Native of 
New Holland. 

Puuita; a genus of tiie class Icosandrh, order Monogy- 
— Ci:oNERic Character. Caiix : periauih onedeafed, 
be!l-sh;ipcd, dve cleft, acule, coloured, permanent* C&roUa: 
petals five, roundish, from upright sfRtaciing ini^crted into 
the calix. Siajftina: lilanienta Jiumerous, capillary, shorter 
than the calix, ajid inserted into it; nntherac somewhat 
ohlimg* PiAtii: genuen inferior; style simple, the length 
of the stamina; sligina headed. Pericarp: pome subglo- 
bular, large, crowned with tJie caJix, divided into two 
chambers by a Uansverse partition: the upper having about 
nine, the lowei^ about three cells; partitions membranaceous. 
Seeds: very many, angiitar, succulent; receptacle fleshy, 
scrobicuJar, dividing each cell of tire pericarp two ways. 


Observe, Botanists paint and deambe five plitUla, tboui^ 
Mr. Miller says he never met with more than EagVJI* 

tialCuaeacteb. five^cleft, sopetien PMo/t; fife* 

Pome: many-celled, many seeded.- The apfetei ntc^ 

1. Piiuica Granalum; Common PomegrannUT^^p^ Lcttei 
lanceolate; stem arboreous. This tree rises with woody 
stem eighteen or twenty feet high, sending out Ibwiolna t« 
whole Tetigib, which likewise put out many ilentter twigs, 
rendering it very thick and bushy. Some of tliciii are mm 
with sharp thorjis. The flowers come out at Ifae «ndi elf ibe 
branches, singly or three or four togethtr; one 

of the largest terminates the branch ; and immediately under 
that, are two or three smaller buds> wbicb coatinue a wo^ 
cession of flowers for some monUis. Tbc calix is wry thick 
and fleshy, and of a fine red colour. TJie pelatearc scarleL 
The varieties are, 1* The Wild Pomegranate;, with siDgleaud 
double flowers. 2. The Sweet Pomegranate. B. The Small- 
flowering Pomegranate, with single and double flowen. 

4. The Pomegranate with striped flowers. The rind of tbe 
fruit is powerfully astringent, and has long be«n snccess- 
fully employed externally and internally for gargles and in 
diarrhoea. TJie dose in subslance is from half a drachm to 
a drachm; in infusion or decoction, half an ounce. Both 
are strongly astringent; a decoction of them stops bleedings 
and purgings of all kinds, and is good in the whites. The 
pulp of the fruit, when in perfection^ is very grafehiL and 
has the same general qualities with the other acid fruilt. 
The flowers of the Pomegranate-tree are kept ID the shops, 
under the title of Balustines; and are given in powder or 
decoction, to check purgings, bloody stools, and immoderate 
menses, A strong infusion of them cures ulcers in tbe mouth 
and throat, and I'astens loose teeth. This tree is rapposed 
to have been introduced into the West Indies from Europe: 
the fruit there is lurger and belter-flavoured. Nativa of 

Spain, Portugal, Italy, Barbary, Persia. Japan, Ghitu, and 
Cochiti-china,—The single Pomegranate is now rather com* 
mou in the English gardens, where it was formerly Durted 
' up ill cases, and preserved with great care in green-houses 
j along with the double flowering kind, though they are each 
havdy enough to withstand the severest cold of cur climate 
in the open air; and if planted against warm walls fo a good 
situatiou, the first will often produce fruit, which in the warm 
seasons will ripen tolerably well : but as these fruits do not 
ripen till late iu the autumn, they are setdom wdl-lasted in 
England, and on Ihrs accoiiut the double-flowered sort it 
I usually preferred. The sweeLfruilcd and wild hinds are not 
so often found in our gardens. All these plants may b« 
easily propagated by laying down their branches io tbe 
spring, which iu one yearns time will take good root, and 
may then be transplanted where they are intended to reiuatu, 
The best season for triinsplaiiting these trees is spring, ^u*t 
bvfore they begin to shoot; they should have a strong rich 
soil, in which they flower much belter, and produce more 
fruit, than if plmut d on a dry poor grouml; but id order lo 
obtain those in pknty, there should be care taken in the 
pruning of Ibese trees, for the want of which they are often 
crowded with small shoots. To prevent this evil, observe, 
that as the flowers of this tree always proceed from the extre¬ 
mity of ihe branches, which are produced in the same 
year, that circumstance itself points out the necessity of 
cutting out all weak branches of the former year, and that 
Uie stronger shoots should be shortened in pro|>artion to thdr 
strength, iu order to obtaiik new shoots in every part of the 
tree. The brandies may be laid in against The wall about 
tour or five inches asnnder: for as their leaves are small, there 
is no necessity lo nWmv them a grcatci distance. The beat 
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time for this worh is about or a little later, 

acoonltDg to the mildness of the season ; for if they are lefi 
until the spring before they are pruned, they seldom put on* 
tbeJr shoots so early, and the earlier they come out the sooner 
the dowers will appear/ which is of great consequence xi here 
the fruit is desirecL In summer they will require no oiliei 
dressing, but to cut off all vigorous shoots which grow from 
the wall, and never produce flowers, for it is the middling 
shoots only that are fruitful* When the fruit is formed, tin 
branches on which they grow shovild be fastened to the xvall 
to support them; otherwise the weight of the fruit, when i^rown 
large, will be apt to break them dow^n. Though after ah 
possible care and prccaotton flic fruit of this tr^ e seldom 
arrives to any perfection tn this country, so as to render it 
valuable, yet for the beauty of its scarlet coloured flowers, 
together with the variety of its fruit, there should be one 
good tree planted in every good gcirden, since the culture 
they require is chiefly this, to plant them Id a rich strong 
soil and warm situation, Ujton some trees, favoured with 
these two advantages, great quantities of full sized fruit liare 
rewarded the gardener's toils; but they are seldom xvidf 
flavoured, though they make a very handsome appearance 
upon the trees. The double-flowtring kind is the most 
esteemed in this country, for tlie sake of its large fine double 
flowers, which are of a most beautiful scarlet colour; and if 
the trees are supplied with nourishment, will continue to pro¬ 
duce fioxvers for two monihs successively, which render i1 
one of the most valuable flowering trees yet known. It nm^l 
be pruned and managed in the same manner as has been 
already directed for the fruit-bearing kind : but it will pro¬ 
duce a greater abundance of its beautiful flowers by grafting | 
it upon stocks of the single kind, which viill check the hixa 
nancy of the trees, and cause them to produce flowers upon 
almost every siioot; so that a tow tree planted iu the open 
mV, being full of flowers, has made a most elegant appearance, 

2 . Punica Nana; Dwarf Pomfgranate 7ree, Leaves 
linear; stein shrubby. It seldom rises above five or six feet 
high. The flowers are much smaller than those of the com- 
luOD sort; the leaves are shorter and narrower; and the fruit 
is not larger tlian a nutmeg, and has little flavour. In the 
West Indies, where it is a native, and is planted for hedges, 
it continues flowering great part of the year. Jt may be 
propagated by layers like (he former, but must be planted 
in pots filled with rich earth, and preserved in a green-house. 
In the summiT, when the flowers begin to appear, if the 
plants are exposed to the open air, tlie buds will fall oft' 
without opening; they should be jdaced ilierefore in »□ airy 
glass-case, and a large share of air should be given them 
every day in warm weather* By ihis treatment they may be 
continued m flower upwards of three moutlis, and wdll make 
a fine show. 

Purging Nut* See Jatropha Gussipifolia* 

Purple Applt, See Annana* 

Purple Chickweed. See Arenaria Rubra. 

Purslane. See Poriulacca. 

Purslane^ Sea. See Atripha: Halimus* 

Purslane Tree. See Portulacaria* 

Pgrota; a genus of the class Decandria, order Mouogy- 
nia.—G eneBic Character. Calix : perianth five-parted, 
very small, permanent Corolla* petals five, roundish, con¬ 
cave, spreading* Sfumtna; filamenta ten, awl shaped, shorter 
than the corolla; antlierac nodding, large, two horned up¬ 
wards. Pistil: gertnen roundish, angular; style filiform, longer 
than the stamina, permanent; stigma thlckish* Pericarp: 
capsule roundish, depressed, five-cornered, five-celled, five- 
valved, opening at the corners; partitions contracted. Seeds: 

101 . 


numerous, chaffy* Observe* Stamna aud.KSfyfe: in some 
upright, in others declining to one side, in others spreading. 
The figure of the stigma is different in different species, 
Bssential Character* CqUx: five-parted. PttaU; 
five* Capsule: superior, five-celled, opening at the cornera, 
many-seeded; anthersc witli two pores.-The species are, 

1. Pyrola Rotundifoliri; Round Imvcd Winter Green* 
Stamina ascending; pistil declining: raceme maiiy-flowercd; 
root creeping; stems ;jTi;;idar, slior!, leafy; seeds very nume¬ 
rous ami very small, cousisling of a globular nucleus, within 
an ariliiis shaped like saw^ dust. Tlie Germansnsc this plant 
in all their wound-drinks, and in many of llieir oirilrneats 
and plaisters. A decoction of the leaves, wiih the addition 
of a little cinnamon and red w'ine, restrains overflowings of 
the meases, and cures bloody fitools, ulcers of Ihe bladder, 
ftnd blnody urine, if Hill's testimony be correct*—Native of 
the north of Europe, Germany, Switzerland, the south of 
rrance, and the north of Italy; in Great Britain it is not 
common, but flowers in July, and has been finind on a com- 
mci] at Bradwell near Gorleslonc in Suffolk, and in some 
wonds of Scot land,“The plants of this genus are all very 
difficult to cultivate iit gardens; for as they groxv od very cold 
hills, and in mossy moorish soil, thf-y seldom live long svlien 
removed to a heller soil and a warm situation. Tile best 
time to transplant them into gardens is about Michaelmas, 
when the roots should he taken up with balls of earth to 
them, and planted in a sliacJy situation and on a moist 
undunged soil, where they should be frequently watered in 
dry xveatlier. Or tliey may be planted in pots filled with 
the same earth in which lliey grew, placed in a shady situa¬ 
tion in pans of water, or at least constantly watered iu dry 
weather. 

2. Pyrola Minor; Lesser Winter Green* Stamina and 
pislilta straight; flow'ers iu racemes, dispersed* This has llie 
habit of the preceding, but is smaller.—Native of the north 
of Europe. Found in Scotland and in the north of York¬ 
shire; in Stokenchurch woods, Oxfordshire; at Whipsnal, 
and in woods about Luton, in Bedfordshire; and near Tring 
in Hertfordshire. For its propagation, cVe* sec the preceding 
Species. 

3. Pyrola Secunda ; AWcA-^eorerf TTinfer Greett. Raceme 
one sided ; roots small and fibrous*—Native of woods in the 
north of Europe, and even in Sw^itzertaud, France, and Italv. 
It is fouod in Fir and Beech woods in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land ; in Yorkshire, and in Westmoreland. See the first 
species, for its propagation and culture. 

4. Pyrola Umbeflata ; Umhelled Winter Green* Peduncles 
in a sort of umbel; root very long; stem upright or,a little 
decumbent at the base, naked at bottom, hard and woody, 
roughened here and therewith tubercles. ^—Native of Europe, 
Austria, and North America, where it is found with its con¬ 
geners in Fir woods, especially llmse which are old, shady, 
and deserted. They all love, as Linneus remarks, a deep 
shade and n rocky barren soil* See the first species* 

5. Pyrola Maculata; SpotUddeaved Winter Green. Pe¬ 
duncles Iwo-flowewl ; root woody; stems two or three 
woody, a foot and half high. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the st^lk on slender peduncles about three inches 
long, each sustaining two small pale-coloured flowers at the 
top, -They appear in June* 

G. Pyrola Uniflora; One flowered Wtnfer Green. Pedun¬ 
cle one-flowered* The long branched roots of this plant run 
deep among Moss in moist alpine woods. The peduncle is 
solitary, longer than the leaves, upright, bearing one flower 
larger than in the other species, of great elegance, possessing 
all the fragrance of the Lily of the Valley, Both corolla and 
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calix ar« sometimes itfeaked ^externally with red*—Native of 
woods ID the Dorthern parts of Europe^ in Germany, Caroiola, 
atid even the south of France, and the north of Italy. It has 
been found in Fir woods near Brodie-house id Moray; and ou 
the islands of Harris and Bernera, among the Hebrides^— 
This species may be distioguiabed by the stigma, which in 
the first species is incrassated, five-toothed, with the teeth 
upright and acute, which this exactly resembles, except hi 
being larger and peltate. See the first species. 

7. Pyroia Asarifolia- Leaves kidney^shaped; flowers yel¬ 
lowish.green.—Grows in Canada, and on the mountains of 
Pennsylvania, id Beech-woods* This plant was first described 
by Michaux. 

Pj/ro 9 iria: a genus of the class Telrandria, order Mono* 
gynia.— Generic Character. CalU': very small, four- 
toothed. Corolia: belbshaped, five*cleft, lomentose in the 
throat, Sfflflimff; four, PwfiL* one; atigma capitate. Pei*i- 
carp: drupe pear-shaped, inferior, small, eighl-streaked, not 

crowned. Seed: nuts eight, one-seeded,-The only known 

species is, 

1. Pyrostria Salicifolia, Leaves opposite, petioled, bluut- 
ish, attenuated at the base, quite entire. It is a small tree. 
—Native of the Mauritius, 

Pjfrus; a genus of the class Icosandria, order Pentagynia. 
—Generic Character. Perianth onedeafed, concave, 
five-cleft, permanent; segments spreading. Corofla: petals 
five, roundish, concave, large, inserted luio the calix. Sta¬ 
mina: filamenta twenty, awUshaped, shorter than the corolla, 
inserted into the calix; antherse simple. Pistil: germen 
inferior; styles five, filiform, the length of the stamina; stig¬ 
mas simple. Pericarp: pome roundish, nmbilicate, fleshy, 
with five membranaceous cells. Seeds: some,oblong, blunt, 
acuminate at the base, convex od one side, flat on the other. 
Note^ It.is surprising that there has been a gcueral consent 
to separate tliis well-known genus into three, by making 
genera of species, and species of varielies. Essential 
Character. Cciix: five^cleft. Petals: five. Pome: in¬ 
ferior, tive-celkd, niany^sceded.-Tlie species are, 

1. Pyrus Communis; Common Pear Tree* Leaves ovate, 
serralc, pednncled, corynibed. This grows to a lofty tree, 
with upright branches, but the twigs or brauchlels hanging 
down; flowers in terminating villose corymbs; corollas snow- 
white. Its fruit was familiar to the ancients, and has long 
been a great favourite wiib our French neighbours. As it is 
a native of Europe, it was unquestionably known to our re¬ 
mote ancestors, who, like most of their descendants, appear 
to have preferred the Apple. The Wild Pear, supposed to 
be Ihe mother of all the orchard and garden varieties, is 
thorny; the stipules are setaceous, white, or reddish, deci¬ 
duous; the peduncles alternate; ihe calix clothed with a 
ferniginous wool. The wood of the Pear-tree is light, smoolli, 
and compact; it is used by turners, aud to make joiner's 
tools, and for common picture frames, being stained black. 
The leaves a fiord a yellow d\c, and may be used to give a 
green to blued tlolhs. The fermented juice Is called Perry, 
which, when made from the Squash* Oldfield, and Barlaud 
Pears, is esieemed liUle inferior to wine.—Mr. Miller has 
selected eigliiy varieties, of those Pears which are most 
esteenked for the various purposses to which this fruit may be 
applied ; and from his list we shall again select the most ap¬ 
proved kinds, in as large a Dumber as our limited space will 
admit. L The Mus);, or, as it is commonly called* the Su¬ 
premo Pear, is generally produced iu large clusters, and has 
a musky juice. If gathered before it is ripe, about the middle 
of iuly, it is a good fiuit, but will only keep for a few days. 
2. The Red Muacadelle, or, as the Fiench c^tl iL the I'iiirest, 


is an excellent large early Pear, the skin of which is of a ^ 
yellow colour, beautifully striped with red when ripe. The 
flesh is half melted, and has a rich flavour, if not sufofdto 
hang on the tree tilt it becomes mealy. It gener^y puK 
duces two crops of fruit in a year; the first ripeumg atfc 
end of July, and the second in September, though the last 
crop is seldom well-tasted. S. The Jargonelle, or, as the 
French call it, the Lady's Thigh Pear, is a rer^ long fruit;so 
named, do doubt, by some one well versed m oompamliTe 
anatomy. It is one of the best early summer Pean yet Known; 
it has a rich musky flavour; and is ripe at the b^DDing of 
August. 4. The Windsor Pear, is good for nothing if suffered 
to hang two or three clays after it is ripe. 5. That which 
the French gardeners call the Jargonelle, is apt Co bcewae 
mealy, but being a plentiful bearer, is much pro^gated for 
the London markets, that being the grand requisite in the 
eyes of the growers. 6. The Skinless Pear, is m mtddlM»d 
fruit, of a long shape: the flesh is melting, and fufl cf i rich 
I sugary juice. It ripens in the middle of August. 7, The 
i Rose Pear, is a short fruit, shaped like the Onion, but much 
^ larger* of a yellowish-green colour. The flesh is breakup 
I and the juice musky: it ripens at the end of August. 8, Tlie 
I Perfumed Pear, is a middle-sized round fruit. Tbe flesh is 
melting but dry, and has a perfumed flavour. It ripentat 
the eud of August. D. The Summer Boucretien, is a huge 
oblong fruit* the skm of which is smooth and thin; the side 
next the sun is of a beautiful red colour, but the other sid^ 
of a whitish-green* The flesh is between breaking and ten¬ 
der, and very full of juice. It ripens in the begintting of 
September. lO. The Russelet Pear, is large and oblong; the 
skin is brown, and of a dark-^red colour next the sun; the 
flcih is soft and tender, without much cover. Its juice \$ 
agreeably perfumed, if gathered before it be over-npe. It 
produces larger fruit on an espalier than on standard-trees, 
and ripens in ihe middle of September. 11. Prince’s Pear^ 
is a small roundish fruit, cf a bright red colour next the sun, 
but a yeliow'isli colour on the opposite side. The flesh is 
betw een breaking and melt mg, and the juice very highly 
riavonred. This is a great bearer* ripening its fruit in w 
middle of September* Its fruit will keep gow for a fortnight. 
12. The Great Mouth Water Pear, is a Jargu round fruit* 
with a smooth green skin; the stalk is abort and thick; the 
flesh melting and full of juice : it should be gathered before 
it is quite ripe, or else it will grow mealy. It ripens i& the. 
middle of September. 13. The Summer Bergamot PeUt 
called by some Hamden’s Bergamot, is a roundish large flat 
; Pear, of a greenish-yellow colour, Jiollowed a little at 
ends tike au Apple* The flesh is melting, and tlie jittca 
highly perfuoied: it ripens about the middle of September* 
14. The Autumn Bergamot, is a smaller Pear than the former, 
but nearly of the same shape; the skin is of a yefiowiflb* 
green* but changes to a faint red on the side next the aun; 
Ihe flesh is melting* and its juice richly perfumed. It is a 
great bearer, ripens at the end of September, and is one of 
the best Pears of the season* 15. The Swiss BerganioL b 
somewhat rounder llian either of the two former. Tlie flesh 
ia melting and full of juice, but not so highly perfumed u 
either of the former. It ripens in September. 16, The Red 
Butter Pear, is very meUing, and full of a rich augary juic#. 
It ripens at llie begiuniDg of October, and when gathered 
from the tree is one of the very best sort of Pears we have. 
It is a large long fruit, generally of a brown colour. Tlwre 
is also the.Gray Butter Pear, ftud the Green Butter Pear, 
but these difl'ercut names are occasioned by the different 
colours of the same^ort of Pear, owug either to^the difler^nce 
; of «oil and siluatioOj or lo the etock; those ttpott frfee-stocks 
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geneially a33maiiig a browner colour than those upon QuIdcc^ 
stocks, which ba$ led some to oppose them to be diderent 
fruits, though in reality they are the same. 17. The White 
and Gray Monsieur John Pear, are undoubtedly tbe same 
fruit varied. This Pear, when grafted on a free-stock add 
planted on a middling soil, neither too wet nor over dry, is 
aneicellent autumn Pear; but when it is grafted on a Quince- 
stock, it is apt to be my stony; or on a very dry soil, will 
yield only small and worthless ftuiL This however, wlien 
rightly managed, is one of the best Pears we have. It ripens 
at the end of October, and will continne good near a month* 
18. The Flowered Muscat Pear, ta a very e?ccclient kind, 
baviog a tender and delJcately-flavcLired flesh. It ripens at 
the end of October, at tbe same time with the (19.) Vine Pear, 
which ought to be gathered before it is ripe, and bas a very 
melting flesh, full of a very clammy juice. 20. The Rousselme 
Pear, is very tender and delicate, with an agreeably perfumed 
■weet Juice. 21. The Colmar Pear, has a green skiu, with a 
few yellowish spots, but is sometimes a little coloured on the 
side ne.^t the sun. The flesh b very tender, and tbe juice is 
greatljr sugared. It is in eating at the latter end of December, 
but will often keep good till the end of Janua^, and is 
esteemed one of the best fruits of that season* 22* Tbe 
Winter Thorn Pear, is a large fine fruit, nearly of a pjramidal 
figure: the skin is smooth, and of a pale green colour, incliu- 
ing to yellow as it ripens. The flesh is melting and buttery; 
the juice is very sweet, and, in a dry season, is highly per- 
fomed^ but when it is planted on a moist soil, or the season 
proves wet, it is very insiped, so that it ought never to be 
planted on a strong soil. It ripens at the end of December, 
and will continue good two months. S3. The St. Germain 
Pear, is very sweet, when the tree is planted on a warm dry 
soil; but when planted on a very moist soil, the juice is apt 
to be very harsh and austere, which renders it less esteemed 
by some persons; though in general it is greatly valued, and 
h m eating from December till February. 24* The Pound 
Fear, or, as it is generally called iji England, Parkinson's 
Warden, or the Black Pear of Worcester, is a very large fruit, 
often weighing more than a pound, It is an excellent sort 
for baking and stewing, and is in season from December to 
March. 26. The Winter Citron Pear, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Musk Orange Pear, Is very like an Orange or 
Citron in shape and colour. It bakes well, and is in season 
from December to March. 2G. The Winter Russetet: the 
colour of this is a greenish-yellow inclining to brown; the 
stalk b long and slender, and the flesh buttery and melting, 
generally filled with a very sweet juice; but the skin often 
contains an austere flavour, so that it requires paring to ren¬ 
der it agreeable to most palates. It is in season in January 
and February,- 27- The Pear called by the French the 
Golden End of Winter, is almost of a globular figure; the 
skin IS yellow sj>o«ed wilh red, and tbe stalk short; the flesh 
is rather dry and apt to be stony, but it bakes exceedingly 
well, end continues good from January till March. 28. TLie 
Double-flowering Pear, derives its name from the double 
range of petals or leaves* It is a large short Pear, the stalk 
is long and straight, the skin very smooih and yellowish, next 
tbe sun generally of a fine red or purple colour. It is the 
best Pear known for baking or composts, and is good from 
February to May. 29* The Union Pear, culled also Dr* 
Uvedaie’s St. Germain; is a very long Fear^ of a deep green 
colour, but the side next the suu souiCtirues changes lo d red 
as it ripens, [t is not fit for eating, but bakes very well; and 
being a great bearer, and a very large fiuit, deserves a plate 
in every good collection, it is in season from Christmas to 
A|>rih—There are iimumerable other sorts of Pears, which 


are still continued in old gardens; but as those above- 
mentioned are selected from the best sorts known, it would 
be needless to enumerate inferior kinds, because every one 
who intends to plant fruit-trees, would prefer those which 
are most valued, the expense and trouble of a bad sort being 
; the same as a good one.—Pears are propagated by budding 
or grafting them upon slocks of their own kind, which arc 
commonly called frec-stocks, or upon Quince-stocks or White 
Thorn, upon all which they will lake; though the last sort 
of stock is seldom used, because they never keep pace in 
their growth with the fruit grafted or budded upon them; 
but principally, because the fruit upon such stocks is com¬ 
monly drier, and liable to be more stony, than that from Pear- 
stocks. Quince-stocks are generally used in tlie nursery for 
all sorts of Pears which are designed for dwarfs or walls, in 
order to check the luxuriancy of their growth, so that they 
may be kept in compass better than upon free-stocks. But 
against the general use of these stocks, for all sorts of Pears 
indiflerently, there are very great objections: 1* Because some 
sorts of Pears will not thrive upon liiese stocks, but in two or 
three years decay, or only just remain alive. 2. Most of the 
sorts of hard breaking Peats are rendered stony and good for 
little; so that whenever any of them are thus injudiciously 
raised, tfie fruit, although the kind be ever so good, is con¬ 
demned as good for nothing, when the fault is entirely owing 
to tbe stock on which it was grafted. On the contrary, most 
melting buttery Pears arc greally improved by being upon 
Quince-stocks, provided they are phinted on a strong soil; 
but if the ground be very dry and gravelly, no sort of Pear 
will do welt upon Quince stocks. For the raising, buddings 
and grafting of these stocks, see Nurserj/ and Inoculating, 
The distance at which Pear-trees should be planted, either 
against walls or espaliers, must not be less than forty feet; 
for if lliey have not room to spread, it will be impossible to 
keep them in good order, especially free-stocks, which shoot 
the more they are pruned.—The next thing, after being fur¬ 
nished willf proper trees, is preparing the ground to receive 
Uiem: in doing of which, there should be great regard had 
to the nature of the soil where the trees are to grow; for if 
it be a strong stiff land, and subject to wet in the winter, the 
borders should be raised as much as possible above the level 
of the ground; and if under the good soil there be a sufli- 
cient quantity of lime, rubbisb, or stones, laid to prevent the 
roots from running downwards, it will be very beneficial to 
the trees. The borders should not be less than eight feet 
broad; but if twelve feet, all the better. These borders may 
he planted with such esculent plants as do not grow large^ 
nor meet together on the surface, and the roots of which do 
not grow deep, as they will do uo barm to the Pear-trees, 
which are not so nice in tlwir culture as Peaches and Necta¬ 
rines, Indeed, llie turning the ground, and mending it for 
these crops, will rather improve than injure the trees, pro¬ 
vided tliey ure not suffered (o shade them while young, nor 
to remfttu too long upon the borders* Cabbages and Beans 
are very injurious, aud therefore inadmissible* If the soil 
be shallow, and tlie bottom be either gravel or chalk, there 
must be a sutlicieiil defUh of good earth laid upon the bor¬ 
ders, so as to omke ilieui two foet and a half deep; for if tJie 
ground be not of that depth, the trees will not thrive well, 
ii the garden is to be iiew-niade from a field, then all tbe 
good earth on the surface should be carefully preserved, and 
if it he takeu out where the walks are iuteuded lo be made, 
and laid upon tbe borders or in the quarters, it will add to 
the depth of the soil,-and save the bringing in new earth. If 
the ground can be prepared one year before it is planted, 
the trees will thrive the better; for by laying the ground iu 
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ridgesp and fuming it over two or tliFce it will looseo 

the aoil and render it much better for planting: but in 
trenching or ploughing the ground, there should be greai 
care taken not to go deeper than the ground U good. Where 
there is any necessity of bringing any fresh earth for the 
borders, it will be proper lo do it as soon as iiossiblc, and 
to mi)c this tvilli (he surface of the earth of (he borders, 
(hat it may be turned over (wo or three limes, that the 
parts may be well mixed and incorporated before the trees 
are plauled, adding lo it some very rotten dung. In chusing 
the earth whicli is lo be brought into the garden, lake 
care that if the uatiiral soil of the garden be light and dry, 
the new earth should be loamy and stiff; but where (he 
natural sod is strong and loamy, then (he new earth should 
be light and sandy, 8oruc persons rccommeud laying the 
whole depth of the borders with wimt they call vivgm carlh, 
that is, such as is taken from a pasture where the land has 
not been ploughed ; but unless il be brought Into the garden 
at least a year before the trees are planted, and turned over 
to sweeten it, this will not be so good as that which is taken 
from a kitchen-garden, where liie land is good and has been 
well wrought; for by often tuming and breaking the sod, it 
will be better prepaied for receiving the trees. In oiakiug 
the borders on wet ground, covered drains must be formed 
lo carry off I he water in winter, otherwise it will greatly 
injure if not destroy llie trees* In building the walls round 
a kitchen-garden, where Ihe ground is iucliuuble to be wet, 
there should be some arclics turned iu the fouiidalious of 
those walls, at the low^esf part of tlie garden, to let off ilie 
moisture* The manner of preparing these trees for planting, 
is the same as has been directed for other fruit-trees, viz, 
to cut off all the small hbres from the roots, and to shorten 
some of the longest roots, and cut off all the bruised ones^ 
or such as shoot downright; this being done, plant them at 
the dii^tuuce already nieutloned. The best lime to plant 
them, if upon a middling or dry soil, is in October or Novem¬ 
ber, leaving their heads on till spring, wbich should be 
fastened eilher to the walls or stakes, lo prevent the wind 
from disturbing their roots; and in tJie beginning of March 
the licads should be cut off in the manner already directed 
for Peaches and other fruiMrccs, observing also to lay some 
mulch upon the surface of the ground about their roots when 
they are planted* In wet ground the trees may be planted 
ill February, or at the bcginnmg of March, at any time before 
llie buds are much swelled ; but tliese may be cut clown when 
they are planted* The first summer after planting, the 
branches should be trained to a wall or espalier, (against 
whichever they are planted,) without shortening them, in a 
horizontal position as they are produced ; and at the Micliacb 
mas following, some of these shoots should be shortened 
down to five or six eyes, iu order to obtain a suliicient 
quantity of branches to furnish the lower part of (lie wall 
or espaliers : but the shoots ought not to he shortened 
unless where there is a want of branches to fill a vacancy; 
therefore the less a knife is used to these trees, tfic 
better they will succeed; for vdien the shoots arc stopped, 
it occasions the buds immediately below the cuts to send 
forth two or more shoots, whereby there w^ill be a confusion 
of branches, and fruit is rarely produced under this manage¬ 
ment 7'be distance at which the branches of Pears should 
be trained, must be proportioned lo the size of their fruit; 
therefore such sorts, the fruit of which are small, may be 
allowed five or six laches, but the larger at least require 
seven or eight. If this be observed, and the branches trained 
horizonlally as they are produced, there wdll be no occasion 
for BO much cutting as is generally practised on these trees. 


which, instead of checking their growth, causes them to iboot - 
the stronger.—Tire following are the directions of Mr. MilL» 
for Ihe pruning and proper maDagement of these tiees; by 
which, he asserts, a learner will be sufficiently instructed in 
the shortest way possible. PeaMrees generally produce their 
blossom-buds first at the extremity of the last year's ifaooti 
so that if they are shortened the blossoms are cut oif; this 
occasions tbe buds immediately below the cut to put forth 
two or more shoots, which will increase the nuinber of 
brunches, and crowd the trees with too much wood. Besides, 
those buds which by this management produce shoots, would 
have only produced cursons or spurs, upon which.tbe bios, 
som-huds are produced, if the leading branch had not been 
shoriciicrl; tlierefore these should never be shortened, unleu 
10 furnish wood for a vacancy. It is not necessary to pro¬ 
vide a new supply of wood in Pear-trees, as most be done 
for Peaoiics, Nectarines, drc. which only produce (heir fruit 
upon young wood, for Pears produce iheirs'upoo cursons or 
spurs emitted from brandies of three or four .years old. 
During summer, these trees should he often looked over to 
train in the shoots, as they are produced regularly to tite 
wall or espalier, and to displace foreright and luxuriant 
hriuidicsas they shoot out. whereby the fruit will he equally 
ex|tosed to the air and sun, which will render them itutro 
beautiJ’ul and better lasted ilisn when they are shaded by the 
brandies; and by thus managing the trees in summer, they 
will always appear heantiful, and will require but little 
pruning in winter. Where Fear-lrees are thus regulatly 
trained without stojrping their shoots, and have full room for 
their branches to extend cm each side, there will never be 
any occasion for d is barking the btauches, or cutting off the 
roots, which methods, liowcver they mav answer ibeinlention 
for llie present, will certainly injure tile trees, as roust all 
violent ainputalionj, which should as much as possible be 
avoided in the management of fruit trees. Hie season for 
pruning these trees is any time after tbe fruits are gathered, 
until the beginning of March ; but the sooner it is done after 
the fruit is gathered, tlie belter, for the same reasons already 
given for pruning of Peach trees; see Amygdalm. The de¬ 
ferring of this indeed till spring, where there arc large quan¬ 
tities of trees to prune, is not s6 injurious to them as lo some 
tender fruits; but if the branches are regularly trained in 
sinnraer, and the luxuriant shoots rubbed off, there will be 
lillle left to do to litem in winter. All the sorts of Summer 
Pears will ripen very welt on standards, dwarfs,'or espaliers, 
and So will Autumn Pears; but where persons are very curious 
in their fruit, liiey should plant them against espaliers, in 
which melliod they lake up hut lillle room in the garden, 
and, if well maitaged, appear very beautiful; and the fruit is 
larger and better tasted than those produced on dwarfs, as 
before observed : but some of the Winter Pears must be 
]<lanted against east, south-east, or south-west wails, other¬ 
wise they will not ripen well in unfavourable seasons. But 
though this may be the case with some of the late Winter 
Pears, yet most of them ripen exlremclv well in all warm 
situations, when tliey are planted in espalier, and the fruit 
will be better fiavourerl Ibati tliat which grows against walls, 
and will keep much longer good; for as the heat against 
walls which are exposed to the sun will be very great at some 
times, and at others there will be little warmth, all fruit 
which grow near them will he hastened unequally, and there¬ 
fore are never so welt flavoured as the same sorts are which 
ripen in the open air; and all liie fruit wliicli is thus un¬ 
equally ripened, will decay much sooner than those which 
iipen gradually in the open air; therefore those Winter Pears 
which grow in espalier may he kept six weeks longer tbsu 
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. which grew aguiost walla, which is a very clesirahle 
lhjng;.for to have plenty of this fruit at a f^eason when it h 
vtiy rare to find any other, except Apple.'*, is very <fesiriible, 
and may be accomplished by planting many of ilie laie 
in fspalter, where, although the fruit nil) tiot he so wtdl 
coloured as those from the walls, yet they will he found 
fiiaeedingly good- Wherever a person has a warm situation 
■nd: a,kindly soil, there is no need of hniMtng walls for Pear- 
tw*t which will ripen their fruit better upon espaliers, 
etp^ially if a sutficieqt quantity of reed mats wt^re made to 
against the back of the espalier in the spring while 
the-trees are in blossom, which will screen ihem from cold 
wiodf, and preserve the tender fniit until they are jiasl danger 
Tbateedft may then be removed under a shed to preserve them 
from the weather, and, if the autumn should prove had, may 
be filed up again; which will forward the ri)v.niiig of the 
fruit, and also prevent the winds from hlowing down and 
bsni^intf it. Nevertheless, after it is set and growing, further 
care will be necessary to ensure iu goodness; for it is not 
ciKitt^ib to have preserved a good crop of fruit on the trees, 
and then leave them entirely to nature during the season of 
their growth, but there wlij require some skill and atten<l- 
BQCe on the tree*, to help nature, or supply the deficiency of 
leesons; for besides the pruning uiid training trees in Ifie 
manner before directed, ihere will also be warning some 
managenieut of (heir roots, according to the nature of (lie 
toil and the difiV-tenee of the seasons. Tn nil strong laud, 
where Ihe ground is apt to bind very hard in dry weather, 
the surface (►f the border sitould be now ami then Ibrked 
over to loosen the earih, which will admit ihc showers and 
dewi to penetrate ami moisten the ground, will doKtroy 
the weeds, and bUo forward the growth of i(|g trees and 
fruit, [f Ihe soil he light and dry, in droughty seasons 
large hollows should be made round the stems of the 
trees to hold water; and into each of these there should be 
prnired eight or nine pots of water, which shnuld be repealed 
once in a week or ten days, during the months of June and 
July, m dry aeasons^ There should also be some mulch laid 
over the surface of these hollows, to prevent tiie sun and nir 
,froiil drVing the ground. Where (his is done, tlic frtiit will 
be keprconstantly growing, and prove large and plump; 
whereas if it be omitted, the fruit will often turn out small, 
crack, and even fall off from the trees: for if the fruit he 
oQca stinted in its growth, and rain ihould fall plentifully 
after, it will occasion a great quanti(y of fruit to fall off the 
trees; and those which remain to ripen, will not keep lou^ 
at those which never received any ciieck in their growth: 
and it is from this cause that some years the fruit in general 
dfcaya before the usual time; for after it been some 
time stinted in its growth, if the season prove favourable, it 
rct^eivea a sudden supply of juice, and becomes so distended 
that the vessels burst, and the fruit loses its firmness, and 
decays. Some dre^iiug should be laid on the ground near 
these fruit tree# in autumn, after thpy are pruned. This 
dressing simuld be different* according to the imture of the 
toil. If the land be warm and dry* then the dressing should 
b« of very rotten dung, mixed with loam; and if this be 
mined sis or eight monihs before it is laid upiMi ihc borders, 
and three or four times turned over, it will be the better; nnd 
an will the mixture, if it he cow'-^ or hog dung, both which 
are colder than horse-dung, and tlieretoro more proper for 
hot Unci. But in cold stiff land^ rollen horse dung, mixed 
with light sandy earth, i*r sea coal ashes, will be most proper, 
as it will loosen the ground and add a warmth to il. Ttuai- 
dreasiitgs should be repealed every other year, otherwj^t^ ilic 
trees will not thme wdl, nor the fruit be so good, for the 
XM. 
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finest fruit in England is produced on land which is most 
dunged and worked. Wherever the ground in llic quarter.-r is 
well dressed and trenched, the fniit-lrees svill partake of the 
benefit; for as they advance in their giowlh, tfieir roofs 
extend to a greater distance from each sfem^ and if is cbiefiy 
from the distant mots lint the freCit are su[qilied with their 
iionrlshinent ; and hence dressing the borders only will not be 
sutficienf for old fruiMrees. In gathering of Pears, great 
regard should be had to the bud which is formed at the 
b^iirom of the footstalk, for the next year's blossoms, wliicji^ 
by fipfcing off the Fear before it be mature, is many times 
spoiled ; for while the fniit is growing, there is always a bud 
formed by the side of the footstalk upon the same spur, for 
the next year’s fruit; but when Ihe Incurs are rrpe, if they 
be gently turned upward, the foot sulk will readily part from 
the spur, without injuring Ihe bud, Tiie season for gather* 
rng all summer Peais is just as they are rfpe, for none of 
them will remain gtiod above □ flay or (wo after thev are 
taken from the tree; nor will many of the aulumn Pears 
keep good aliove ten days or n fortnight after they are 
Gathered. But the winter fruit should iiang as long upon 
the trees as the season will permit; for they must not be 
exposed to the frost, hich will cause them to rot, and roh 
diT therr juices fiat nnd ill tasted ; but if flie weather contftiuc 
mild until (he cud of Or to her, it will then be a good season 
for gal lit ring them in, which must always he done in dry 
weather, and when the trees arc perfectly dry. In doing 
this, carefully avoid bruising them; therefore you sliould 
have a broad fiat basket (o lay Ihcni in as tiiey are gathered ; 
and W'lien they are carried into the store-room, they should 
be taken out singly, and each sort laid up in a close heap on 
a dry place in order to sweat, wliere they may remain for 
ten days ot a fortnight, leaving the uindo-.vs open to admit 
the air, in order to carry off all the moisture perspired from 
the fruit : after this the Pears should be taken singly, apd 
wiped dry wdtl* a woollen cloth, and then packed up in cJo$a 
baskets, observing to pul some wheal-straw in the bottoms 
and round the sides of (he baskets, to prevent their bruising 
against the baskets. And if some thick sof( paper be Isfid 
double or treble all round llic basket, between the straw and 
the Fears, it will prevent them from imbibing the musty 
taste so often communicated to fruit when in contact with 
straw; which taste often penelralos so ^^trongly througli the 
skin, that when the fruit is pared the lasfe w'ill remain, Vou 
should also observe to put but one sort of fruit into h basket, 
lest by tbeir different fcrmenlalious they should rot each 
oilier; but if you have enough of one sort To fill a basket 
which holds two or throe bushels, it will be still better* 
After yon have filled the baskets, you must cover them over 
with wheat-straw very close, first laying a covering of paper 
two or tlirec limes double over the fruit, and fasten them 
down; then place these baskets in a close room, where they 
may be kept dry, and from frost; but the less air is let into 
the room, the better the fruit will keep* It will be very 
necessary to fix a label to each basket, denoting the sort of 
fruit therein contained, tvlitch will save the trouble of o|>eniDg 
ihem wdienevcr you want to know ihe sorts of fruit; for tho 
oftener they are open’d before the season for eating, the 
worse they will keep, ^ome imagine fruit cannot be laid too 
Ihin; for which reason they muko ehelvca to dispose them 
singly upotii and are fond of udniltting fredi air whenever 
I fie w earlier is mild, supposing it necessary to preserve the 
fruit: hut the reverse of thi> is found true* hy those persons 
w ho have large stocks of fruit laid up in tlieij store-houses at 
LonUcui, which remain closely sJiut up for several nionthjit 
in llie niaiiuer before related { emi when are opened* 
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the fruit is ali^ays found plumper und Bounder than my of 
(hose fruits which arc preserved singly upon shelves^ the 
•kins of which are generally dry and shrivelled^ For^ as Mr 
Boyte observes, the air is the cause of pu I reluct ioo; and in 
orJcr to prove this, that celebmied writer put fruits of seve¬ 
ral kinds into glasses where the air was exhausted^ in which 
places they remained sound for several months, but, n|>on 
being exposed to the air, rotted in a very short time after; 
which plainly shows the absurdity of exposing gathered fruit 
to tlie operation of the air 

% Vyrus Pollncria; Wooilif-lfawd Ptar Tree, Leaves 
terratc, tomeiitose underneath; Bowers corymbed.—Native 
of Germany. 

3. Pyrus Nivalis; ^/pine Tree, Leaves quite entire; 
floiters corynkbcd ; fruit globular, extremely acerb, but when 
ripe melting and very sweet*-—Native of the mountains of 
Austria, 

4, Pyrufl Mains; Common Apple Tree, Leaves ovate 

obhmg, acuminate^ serrate, sniooth; umbels simple, sessile; 
claws of the corolla shorter than the calices; stem smooth* 
—'This is a spreading tree, with the branches and twigs irre- 
gularand twisted, more horizontal ihan in the Pear tree: flowers 
in tenninatfn^, sessile, villose umbels; corollas white, hut 
finely tiuged with ted op the outside. The Appledree in its 
wild stiile is called the Crab or Wilding, and, like ihc Wild 
Pear, is armed wttii thorns. Linneus distinguishes two ^arie- 
lics of iJic WU<I Appl' : the i-ommon oiic, wdili a very acid 
Luit, aud another with a hitter fruit, wlticli becomes sweetish 
when ripe. Mr* Miller also meiitfons two varieties in the 
fruit of the Crab Apple, one wltite, the other purple towards ' 
the sun: ii however, commonly yellowish green with a 
tinge of red* He also meutions a varictv with variegated 
leavea; but when the trees grow vigorous, the leaves soon 
become plain.—The following discrimination of the Ajiplc' 
tree frotii that of the Pear, will materially assist young Luta- 
ulcal students; it U the fruit of Haller's observations* The 
Apple-tree has many things iu common with the Pear-tree, 
but the leaf is more shortly niucronuie, fe^s nianifeslly ser¬ 
rate, subldrsiitc underneallt* The flowers tinged wiih red, 
and iiuiiliug very sweet; the peduncle shorter; tJie stamina 
usually from nineteen to twenly-five, the Pear liaving only 
twcqty two. Pollkli assigns nineteen as the limit in tln^ 
Apple, and twenty one in the Pear. The fruit round, hol¬ 
lowed at the peduncle, depressed at top, less astriugetil, hut 
more acid than the Pear, and of a softer texture* H'he Apple 
has woody threads passing through it from the peduncle, ten 
of which arc regularly dis|>osed round the capsules, and tend 
to the cabx* It is said lhat the fruit rots when they are 
broken* Tiic Pear also has them, but they arc uol sodistiuct, 
on account of the culculotis or stony congeries* In the 
Apple they arc placed very regularly, one at the point of each 
cell of the capsule, ajid one in the middle between the other 
five. They are very apparent on a transverse section of the 
fruit. 1'he cells are differently shaped in the two fruits: iu 
the Apple they are hanow and pointed at both ends; in the 
Pear they are obovalc, broad exteriorly, and drawing to a 
point at the end next the centre of the iruit* The Pear, 
how’Cver it may vary in sliape, size, colour, taste, &c. by 
cntljvali(ut, Is L^cjicralty cukivcx, and leugThenetl at the base; 
whereas in the Apple it is always there, Resides 

this, the (caves uf (he Apple ure cotiknionly wider tu propor¬ 
tion to Iheif leagth, of a yellower giten aho\^, and whitish 
lindernittlh; wJiereas in the Pear they are dark grccik above, 
And quite smooth t»i> both sides; their vascular system is very 

being Juose in iJu; Aptklc, and very chise in the 
Fewr; betm the leaves of (be luUcr aic much stouter and 


more permanentHP Lastly, the growth of Ibeic rrM liqvllt 
different; the Pear being lofiy and upright, the Apple low 
and spreading* The wood of the Wild Apple ‘b toleiitlly 
hard; it turns very clean; and, when imde iiito-wigt W 
wheeii, acquires u polish, aird lasts a long tlmte. ^ HieMk 
affords a yellow dye. The acid juice of the fruU b'calM 
Verjuice, and is much used in recent sprains, aodbi Mtfr 
cases, as an astringent or repelleiit. With a proper alMilte 
of sugar, it U probable a very grateful liquor tbighl ^ Wde 
with the juice, little iDfcrior to Rhenish wine. 'LigUlMt 
asserts, that the Crab mixed with cultivated ApfRes, or^M 
alone, if thoroughly ripe, wilt make a sound aasctitine-cidtt. 
Every one knows that cider is made from'the jmee 1 
variety of culltvatcd Apples, pressed and fermeiittd.. 
turn is so called, because the fan! is, or ought to be, betlfea 
up with the pulp of Apples,—This fhdt whetr ripc^nhntive; 
the juice is excellcut in the'dysentery ; boded oi roustM, ft 
. fortifies a weak stomach* Scopoli recovered from-a wakflOl 
of the stomach aud indigestion by using them; uud'tbe^m 
equally efficacious, iu putrid or fualignant fevers, Vkdtb 'jtknto 
of lemons or cun^nts.—The following is MiHer^s accobhtdf 
the varieties of Apples* Afier eiiumcmtmg and blitdyd^ 
scribiug those Apples whicli have been introduced from^ 
France into England, Mr, Miller observes, that Obly tmift' 
three of (hem arc much esteemed, viz. 1* The French'R ok 
tkei, which is a large fine fruit, of a roundish figure, ^aod'of 1 
I pale gretu, cbaiiciug a little ycllowislt when ripe, haffift 
some small gray s|K>ts: the juice is sugary, aniilt IB 
for eating or baking, aikd will keep sound till aRei' ClrritlDtM* 
The Reunetle Grise, is a uiiddle-sizrd frtfit, of "a llotp 
gray colour on the side next the sun, but on'the other iMe 
ituermixed with yellow: ii is a very juicy good df « 

quick flavour, ukid ripens in October, hut will not keep'ldiif* 
3* The Violet Apple, which is a pretty larger pale greea^firhfl^ 
siiilwd with deep red in the sun* I'lie juice is sugtfty, ntfl 
has a flavour of violets, frutn which it derived its naae*^ 
L. The first Eikglish Apple brought to'iualkct is the'CddllB, 
which is so well known that it needs no descHpIton. {ErTlle 
next is the Margaret Apple ; this fruit ts uot' ho long'as The 
Oodbn, of a middling size ; the side next the smi chiugwto 
a faint red wbeu ripe ; the other side is df a pale grcMn; tba 
fruit is firm, of a quick pleasant taste, but does'Kl6t kttep 
long. 3* 1'be Summer Pearuiuin, U ati oblong fnifr, striped 
with red kiext the suu; the flesh is soft, and soon'beoomei 
mealy, so that it is uot greuUy esteemed. 4. T'he'Kentidi 
Pili-hasket, is a species orCndlku, of u targe s]£e> 'tud wiuc^ 
wImI longer-shaped than the Codliii: it ripens a little falfr 
j[i the season, and is gekierally used for baking. '5, TIfr 
Transpareut Apple, was brouglit to England sonhe years 
j«nd was esteemed a curiosity: it came frOkh Peteiibilt^, 
where it Is asserted to be so ti'aspareiit that the kernelt'inty. 
be perfectly seeik wlieu lire Apple is held To the Kgftt:'but 
iu (his coniktry it is a mealy insipid fruit not worth tultfSdtIoB* 
fi* Luau's Pearuiau; this a beautiful firuh, being uf'a'iaicl- 
dliug size; the side next the sun is 6f a heauttfutred,*Aflfl 
kuiped with the saiHc colour ou the ulher; tlke fie^li hvioMs, 
but as it soon grows menlly, it is not greatly ekte^tHl* 7- Hie 
Quince Apple, is a small fruit, seldom larger thaw 
Fippiu, but U ID shape like the Qutttcc, estrrcially'towaM 
the stalk: the side next the suu is of a russet' c«d<iUT, 'Uii' ffee 
lather side inclining to yellow: it is an exCfi1hnit''A|ll|^c'Hbr 
uhikut ihiee weeks in September, but will not'keep'WMlfa 
longer* d. The Golden Rennet., needs mo 
ripens about Mtchaclikias, and for about 3'inofith'ta-'vere 
^ood fruit ritlier for cattiig ruw or bakiiig. 9.'T7re''AftiM[tK 
fkppiii, is also a very good'Apple: it is about Hie'iixe'kr« 
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^ofip««it, but not so AaI, ami in a little longer; the side next 
ibe nm it ^of a bright russet colour; the Aesh is breaking, 
4 nd bat an aromatic flavour. It ripens in October, 10 , The 
Hcrribrdshire Pearomm, aometimes called the Winter Pear 
miot •* a good-sixed fruit, rather long than romui, of a tine 
.nd next tbc &ua, and striped ivith the same colour on the 
Other side; the flesh is juicy, and stews well, but is not 
kerned for eating by any nice palates. This is tit for use in 
.November and December. 11 . The Kentish Pippin, is a 
4 arge bandsooie Irnit, of an oblong figure; the skin is of a 
jpsle green ^colour; the flesh is breaking, and full of Juice, 
winch is of^a^uiok acid flavour. This is a very good kitchen 
'fiatt, and will keep till February. 12 . The Holland Pippin, 
is laiger than -the former; the fruit is somewhat longer, the 
-skin of a darker green, and the flesJi firm and juicy. This is 
a very good kitchen fruit, and will keep late iti the season. 
Id. The Monstrous KeDuet, is a very Urge Apple, of an ob¬ 
long shape, turning red towards the suuj but of a dark-green 
^on tbe other side; but, as the flesh is apt to be mealy, it is 
igcnently preserved solely for the magnitude of the fruit. 
14 . The -Embroidered Apple, is a pretty large fruit, some- 
^wliat-shaped like ibe Pearmain, but the siripes of red are 
*vety broad, from whence the gardeners have given it vhis 
>titfce: it is a middling fruit, und is commonly used as a 
jkituheii Apple, though there are many better. In. The 
iRoyal iHusset, by some called the Leather Ci>at Russet, nri 
'account of the deep russet colour of the skiu, is a large fair 
fruil, of an oblong figure, broad towards the base, with a flesh 
dacltiiablc to yellow. This is cue of the best kitchen Apples 
^w« have, ttcdds a very great bearer: the trees grow large and 
ifaaiidsome; and the fruit, which is pleasant eating, is in season 
iftom October to April. 16 . Wheeler's Russet, is middling-sized, 
-flat, nod round ; the stalk ts slender; the side next the sun of a 
light rusBgt oolour, and ihe other side inclining to a pale yellow 
^wfaeU'Tipe. The'flesh b firm, and the Juice has a very 4 |iiick 
*>cid flavour, but is an excellent kitchen fruit, and will keep 
« long tiinc. 17. Piles Russet, ts not quite so large as the 
^rmor, but is of an oval figuri^, of a russet colour ro the sun, 
and of a dark greea on the other side; it is a very firm fruit, 
ofa-sbarp uoid flavour, but much esteemed lor baking, auil 
'will keep fiOitnd till April or later, if they are well preserved, 
16. The Nooparei), ts a fruit pretty generally known iu Eng- 
'kind, though there is another Apple frequently sold in the 
wrkets for it, which is what the French call Huuie-botine; 
-thisis a laiger fitirer fruit than the Nonpareil, more inclining 
to yellow, Uie russet colour brighter, and it is earlier ripe and 
:dmys MiOQer: this is not so flat as the true Nonpareil, nor is 
■tbe jwee so ilNirp, though it is a good Apple in its seuson; but 
■thets seldom ripe beibre Christmas, and, if well 
keep perfectly sound till May, This rlit-reforc 
1$ ju»Hy esteemed one of the best Apples yet knuwu. 
IH. The Ooldcn Pippin, is a fruit alokost peculrar lo Fiightiid, 
4 thwre are'few other countries where it succeeds u^li; nor 
EinfleeU It, in eone parb of England itself, produce such 
'good fruii Jts itttiigfii; wiiicb is in some measure owing to ihvir 
-Midg grafted on free-stooks, which enlarge the fruit, bui 
Tender it lees vuluaMe, beceuBe the flesh is not so firm, nor 
Ibe Ikfvoiiif so quick; hence it is apt to he dry and mealy, 
«ad 4 houkl» to prevent that, be always grafted xw a Crab^ 
w 4 >idi will nut canker like the othei'x ; and though the 
i^it-ieiR'bedeU'Aighfly, it will be belter flavoured, and keep 
4 ittg p r.—Tbe above are the best sorts of Apples, so that 
^whcfe^bcyrcMi be had, no person will prefer olhera.—In Mr. 
Milhm -tinie, like A|iples in moat esteem kir ckler-making, 
Twretlie Ked Slreuk, which is still in being, but on the de- 
oImk. The Derouahire Koyai Wilding; ibe Wiiitsour; tbc 


Herefordshire Under-Leaf; the John Apple; the Evertasb 
ing Hanger; the Oennet Moyle. These have been since 
gradually yielding to oiher varieties, which will be supplanted 
in iheir turn by others; and it is now generally allowed, that 
Apples, which are the produce of art and cultivation, canniit 
be confiuue^l beyoml a certam perioih The law of nature, 
Mr. Marshall observes, though it suffer man to improve the 
fruits which are presented to hUn, appears to have set bounds 
to bis art, and to have delertnincd the years of his creotions. 
Artiricial propagation cannot preserve the varieties in perpe- 
»ujty; a time arrives, when they can be no longer propagated 
with success; hence all Ihe old Cider fruits are lost, or are so 
far on the decline as to be deemed irrecoverable. The 
jtopular idea among the orchard-men of Herefordshire is, 
that the decline of the old fruits is owing to a want of frcsli 
grafts from abroad, under a notion that the highest flavoured 
Apples grow there in a state of nature, as the Crab does In 
Otis island, ?t hardly needs to be observed, that this is a 
gross error,—Propflg-flfi<j» and Culture. All the sorts of 
Apples are propagated by graftin;^ or budding upon llie 
stocks of the same kind, for Ibty will not lake upon any other 
sort of fruit-tree. In the nurseries there are three sorts of 
stocks generally used to graft Apples upon; the first are 
called free-stocks, tlu-se are raised from the kernels of all 
>orts of Apples indiscriminately, and sometimes they are 
all called Crab-slot’ks; for all those trees which are produced 
from the >eeds before lliey are grafted, are termed Crabs, 
without any cli^tiuction: but says the judicious Philip 
Milter, should always prefer ±^uc1l stocks as are raised from 
The kernels of Crabs, where (hey are pressed for verjuice, and 
1 find several of tfie old writers of the same mind. .Austen, 
who wrote above a hundred years ago, say^p the stock which 
he account!! best for Apple-grafts, is liie Crab, which is better 
ilian sweeter Apple treea to graft on, because they are usually 
free from canker, aud will hecome very large trees, and. [ 
conceive, will last longer than slocks of sweeter Apples, and 
will make Ihe fruit more strong and hardy to enduie frost; 
it is iu fad very ceriaiii. that by frequently grafting some 
sorti of Apples upon free-stocks, ihe fruiis have been 
rendered less firm and poignant, and of shorter duration * 
The second sort of slock is the Dutch Paradise Apple, or 
Creeper; these are desigtied lo stint the growth of the trees, 
and lo keep them in coiii|>ass for dwarfs or espaliers. The 
third sort is the Paradise Apple, which h a very low shrub, 
and the only proper trees which are kept in pots by way of 
curiosity, for they do not contiuue long. Some persons Lave 
umde use of Codlin-stocks for grafting Apples, in order to 
a tint their growth; but as these are commonly prup^igaled 
by suckers, 1 would by no means, says Mr Miller* advise the 
using tijeni; nor would I chuse lo raise the Codlin-trecs fn^m 
suckers, but to graft them upon Crab-stocks, wtiicJi witl cause 
ihe fruit lo he firmer, last longer, and have a sharper flavour; 
aud such trees will last much lunger sound, and never put 
out suckers, as the Codlias always do, which if not constantly 
taken off* vrill weaken the trees, causing them to canker. It 
IS not only from the roots, but from the knots of riieir stems, that 
there aie genet ally a great number of strong shoots produced^ 
which fill Ihe trees with useless wood, and render them un- 
sightlyj and ihe fruit small and crumplni. The metlmd of 
rakdug utooks from the kernels of Crabs or Appks, Is to 
procure dteju where they are pressed fur verjuice or cider, 
and after tkey are cleared uf ihe pulp, they may he sown 
up<m a bed of Hglit earth, ewertng rheni over about half ait 
inch ibick wilh Ute uruie light eaith: these may be sown ia 
Noreuiber and December, wberc the ground rs dry; but iu 
wet gfvutid^-it will be better to defer it tU) February, but theu 
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the seeds should be presenfed hi dry sand, and kept out of 
the reach of vermin; and mice and rat.traps sliould be set, to 
protect them from those destructive animaU* In thCiSpting, 
nhen the plants begin to appear, they must be carofrdiy 
weeded, and, if the season should prove dry, it ulJJ be of 
great service to water them two or three tirnes a week; and 
during the summer they must be kept clean from weeds, 
wJdch, when suBercd. to prow, wilt soon overtop the plants, 
and spoil their growth* If these thrive well, they will be fit 
to transplant into the nursery in October following, at which 
time the ground should be' carefully digged, and cleansed 
from the roots of all bad weeds; then the slocks should be 
planted in rows three feet asunder, and the plants one foot 
distance in the roxvs, closing the earth pretty fast to Iheir 
roots; when the slocks are tiaiisphiuttd out frf ihe seed-bed, 
the first autumn after sowing they need not he headed; hut 
where they are inclined In shoot downward, tfte tap-ruot must 
be shortened, in order to force out horizontal roots ; if the 
ground be pretty good in wFiich these stocks are planted, and 
(lie weeds constantly cleared away, the slocks will make 
great progress, so that those which are intended for dwarfs 
may be grafted the spring Iwelve-months after tfiey^are 
planted out of the seed-bed ; but llinse which are designed 
lor standards, wdll require (wo or three years^ more growth 
before they will bo fit to graft, by uhicb time they will be 
upward of six feet high. The other necessary rules fur the 
cubivathm of these trees, while they lemaiu in the nursery, 
will be found under the article ]\kursfr7 /.—Tlie manner of 
planting such of these trees as are designed for espaliers: In 
the kitcheU'garden, if there be an extent of ground, it 
W'iil be projier to plant, not only such sorts as are for the use 
of the tabie« but also a quantity of trees Lo supply the kitchen; 
but where the kilchen-garden is small, the latler must be 
supplied from standard-trees, eitlier from the orchard, or 
wherever they are planted; but as many of these kitchen 
Apples are large, and hang late in the autumn upon the Irees, 
they w-iil be much more exposed to the strong winds on 
standard trees, than in espaliers. The distance proper for 
these frees should not be less than (itirty feet, for such sorts 
as are of moderate growth, if upon Crab or free stocks; hnl 
the larger growing sorts should not be ailoxved Jess than 
thirly-fivc or forty feet, w'bich will be found full near eijoughj 
if the ground be good, and the trees properly trained ; for as 
the branches of these trees should not be shortened, but i 
trained in their full length, so in a few years iJiey will be 
found to meet. Indeed, at the first planting, the distance 
will appear so great lo those persons who have not observed 
the vigorous growth of lliese trees, that they will suppose 
Ihey never can extend their branches so far as to cover (he 
espalier; but if those persons will but observe the growth of 
standard trees of the same kinds, and see how wide their 
branches are extended on every side, tiiey may be soon eon* 
vinced, that as these espalier trees are alluw'ed to spread but 
on two sides, they will of course make more progress (as the 
whole nourishment of the root will be employed in these side- 
branches) than where there is a greater number of branches 
on every side of ihc tree, which are to be supplied with tbe 
same iiourishment*—The next thing to be observed, is lo 
choose such sorts of fruit as grow nearly alike, to plant in the 
same espalier. This is of great consequence, because of like 
distance at which they are to be placed, otherwise those sorts 
whicii make the longest shoots may be allowed less room to 
spread than those of smaller growth ; beside, when all the 
trees in one espalier are nearly equal in growth, they will 
have a better appearance than when some are tall and others 
short To avoid this^ the different sorts of Apples are here 
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divided into three classes according to their growllk 
dans. Largest growing trees. 1. All the sorts of PeimiliiH, 

*2. Kejifi^b Pippiju 3^ Holland Pippin* 4. Moiiatro(» 
net* 6, Royak^usfiet. 0* Wheeler's Rmset, Ptic'a Rat^ 
set, NotipafeiL Violet Apple*—C/asa. iftfidlUr 
growing trees* 1. Margaret Apple* 2* Golden Jlendet,'- 3i* 
Uomatic Pippin. 4* Embroidered Apple.. 5, Rennet Griie*. 
fh White Reiuiet. 7- Codliii* —Third C/oss. ^ SinalleitigTOirw 
ing tree.^i 1. Quince Apple, 2. Transparait Apple, ^ 

(if olden Pippin, 4* Pomme d'Api* 5* FenouiDeL . Atltlm 
are supposed to he grafted on the same sort of stocks, ^ if 
these Apples be grafted upon Crab^stocks in a goodiSpS, 
place the largest'growing trees forty feet asund^, the 
. middle-growing thirty five feet, and tbe sinalUgrowtng. Vt 
twenty'five feet. When planted at ehorter diataoces, tfac 
branches have almoi^t joined in seven yea»' time, so that it ti 
bHier to place them ai first at a proper distance^ introdacing 
Dwarf Cherries, Currants^ or other aorls of fruit, between,.for 
a fexv years, and cutting Jbem away as fast a* tbe-bran^litt 
of the Apple-Trees require more room. When tbe trees m 
grafted upon the Dutch Dwarf-stocky the distance sbailld :be 
lor the larger-growing trees thirty feet^ for those of middle 
growth (wentY'-five, aijd the smallest twenty feet, which wUl 
be found full near where the trees thrive well.—The neat 
thing iii to choose (be trees, winch should not'be more.^tbitt 
two yeaiV growth from the graft, but Cbosoofone yearsboiiM 
be preferred; you should also be careful that their stock* 
are young, sound, and smoolU, free from canker^ aod. wkkii 
have not been cut down once or twice in the ouraery; wken 
they are taken iip^ all the small fibres should be entirely cut 
otr from iheir roots, for, A* left on, lliey will moulder tad 
decay, and obstruct the new fibres, which would soon push 
out in their gtowtli. The extreme part of tbe root must.olio 
he shortened, and all bruised rods cut oS'; .and.if (here ini 
any misplaced roots w^hich cross each other, they abo shouM 
he cut away* As (o the pruning of the head of thew trecii 
there need be nothing more done than lo c.nt off any biaochtt 
whieh are so situated as that they cannot be trained to tba 
line of the espalier; in the planting, there must be care taken 
not 111 place Iheir roots too deep in the ground, especially If 
ibe soil is moist, but rather raise (hem on a little, hill, whldi 
will be necessary to allow for the raising of the border aRnv 
wards* The best season for planting these, trees^ is at tbs 
end of November; afler they are planted,.it will be propsr 
lo place doxvn a stake to each tree, to vihicll the branoltei 
should be lastened, to prevent the winds from shaking or 
loosening llteir roots, which will destroy the young fifaM; 
fur when liiese trees are planted preity early in enlumiw thty 
will very soon push out a great number.of pew fibre*,/whiell 
being very lender, are soon broken by the wind shakiog lb 
trees, which is very injurious. If the winter should, pmt 
severe, it will be proper to lay some rottra dung* ttnne^l- 
bark, or some other sort of mulch, about theirjrootvtqi|if«* 
vent the frost from penelraiing ihe ground, which might -kill 
the tender fibres. This mulch should not he laid dowD 
before the fro^^t begins; for if laid over the itiifaca tin 
ground about their roots, as is oOen done, soon af^er the tmt 
are planted, it will prevent tiie moisture entering th« groind, 
and do more harm than good to the trees* . Tha foUoving 
spring, before the trees begin to push, there should two 
or three short stakes put down on each aide every treat to 
which ihe branches should be fasieued down at borisoottlly 
as possible; never cutting them down,- for there will be«a 
danger of iheir putting oul branches, enough to fUmUh tha 
espalier, if the trees are once welt established m thetr iwir 
quarters* la the pruning of tbe*e tree*, the chief point li» 
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nmr tosborten aoy of the branches, unless there is an abso- 
latenrant of shoots to fill the spaces of the espalier, so ibat 
the best mctitod to manage these trees is, lo go over them 
three or tout times in the growing season, and rub oif all 
sboh shoots as are irregularly produced, and train the others 
down to the stakes iu the posllioo they are to remain: if tiiis 
be carefully performed in summer, there will be little left to 
he done in the winter; and by bending their shoots from 
time to tinie as they arc produced, there will be no occasion 
la nae force to bring tbem down, nor any danger of breaking 
the branphes. The distauce which these branches should be 
tiaiqeil (roin each other, for the largest sorts of fruit, slmuld 
be about fceca or eight inches, and for the smaller four or 
five. If these plain instructions be followed, it wilt save 
mnoh ti|ineGe«ary labour of pruning, and the trees will at 
aJ] tipei make a handsomer appearance; whereas when they 
arf auSered to grow rude In summer, there will be much 
greater difiSculty to bring down their shoots, especially If 
they are grown stubborn, when it may become necessary 
to slit the branches to make them pliable. The cursons 
or spgra upon which all the sorts of Apples produce 
their fruit, will continue fruitful a great number of years, 
ao4 fhould not be cut off iu pruning, for that very reason. 
Tha method of making Espalitrs will be funnd upder ihat 
^fle; here it is only necessary to repeat, that it will be best 
lo defer Qiakmg tbe espalier till the trees J»ave had three or 
four years' growth; for before that time the brauelies tn^y 
be supported by a few upright stakes, so that there will be 
no necessity to make the espalier until there are sudieient 
branebea to furnish all the lower part,— Orchards* The fob 
bwlogarc Mr, Millei^s directions for planting an orchard, so 
as to produce the greatest profit. The best silualion for an 
oiehard is on the ascent of gentle hills, facing the south or 
•oiith-ca^t; but this ascent must not be too steep, lest the 
be washed down by faasiy rains. There are many who 
prefer low situatiops at the foot of bills, but 1 am thoroughly 
ooiiTipced that all bottoms, where there are hills on each side, 
UK vefy tQ^pro}ier for this purpose; for the air is drawn down 
tafo tbe^ Talleys in strong currents, which, being pent in, 
readan tlieso bottoms mucb colder than the open siiuatjons; 
during the winter and spring they are very damp, and un^ 
healthy to all vegetables: therefore the gentle rise of a hill, 
fbUy espo«ed to the aun and air, is by much the best situa' 
tion, As to the soil, a gentle hazel-loam which is easy to 
workf and that does not detain the wet, is the best; if this 
happeiu to be three feet deep, it will be better for the growth 
of the trees; for although these trees will grow upon very 
stroll? land, yol they are seldom so thriving, nor is their fruit 
so weTi flavoured, as those which grow in a gentle soil: while, 
on the other hand, these trees will not do well upon a dry 
sravel or sand; so that those soils should never be chosen 
for ofcbatds. The ground intended to he planted ought lo 
bs will prepared the week before, by ploughing it thoroughly; 
ipd if some duog be laid upon it the year before, it will be 
of great service to the trees: if in the preceding spring a 
cipp of Pw or Beans be planted on the ground, provided 
thay arc sown or planted in rows at a proper distance, so 
that the ground between may be horse-hoed, that will destroy 
Ibe wie^df and loosen the ground, and form a good prepa< 
latioii for the trees, as the earth cannot be too much wrought 
or pulverized for this purpose: these crops will be taken off 
the ground feng before the season for planting these trees, 
vhiph shpidd be performed instantly when the trees begin 
to ;b«d Iheir ieave$4 In chuaing orchard trees, I would 
advise the tokiog such as are but of two years' growlh from 
the graft, and never to plant old trees, or such as are srafted 


upon old stocks, for young trees are not only more certain 
to grow, but make a mucb greater progress. The roots must 
be pruned iu the same manner as above directed tor the 
espaliers; in pruuiug their heads, little more is necessary 
than to cut out such branches as are ill placed, or tliat cross 
and chafe each other: heading them down, as it is properly 
called, never fails to injure and kill many trees. The dis¬ 
tance at which these orchard trees should be planted, where 
the soil is good, must befifiy or sixty feel, and forty fee* only 
in inferior soils. Nothing is worse than crowding trees too 
closely iu orchards; and if appears lo have been the opinion 
of the most omiuenl cultivators^, that the trees had ruuch 
belter be too far apart than too near, the latter excluding 
the sunshine and fresh air from the roots, trunks, branches, 
and blossoms of the tree. When the trees are planted, they 
should lie staked, to prevent their being shaken or blown out 
of the ground by strong winds; buliii doing this there should 
be particular care taken to put either straw, hay-bands, or 
woollen cloth, between the trees and the stakes, to prevent 
the trees from being rubbed and bruised by the shaking 
against the stakes; for if their bark should he rubbed off, it 
will occaiion such great wounds that they will lake some 
years to recover. If the first winter sljould prove very 
severe, it will be proper to cover the surface of the ground 
about their roots with some mulch, to defend t)^e fibres of 
iheir roots: tins mulch otighl not to he too soon laid on, lest 
it should prevent the moisture from soaking down to the 
roots of the trees; nor should it lie on too long in the spring, 
for the same reason; but where persons will be at tljc trouble 
to lay it on iu frosty weather, and remove it again after (he 
frost is over, tlnil the wet in February may have free access 
to the roots of the trees, it will do good ; and if March should 
prove dry, with sharp norlli or west winds, wfiicJi often 
happens, it will be proper to cover the ground again with 
the mulch, lo prevent the winds fruiw peucirapug and drying 
the ground, and will be of singular service to llie trees. 
Many wilt object to tliiscu account of the trouble, which may 
appear to be great; but when it is considered liow much of 
this business may be done by a single person in a shor^ time, 
it can have little force; and the benefit wdjich ilie trees 
will receive by this niauageniem, will greatly recompense the 
trouble and expense. As these trees must be const ant )y 
fenced from cattle, it will be the best way to keep.the land 
in tillage for seme years, that by constant ploughing or dig* 
giug the ground, the roots of the trees may be more encou¬ 
raged, and they will make the more progress in their growth ; 
but w^Iiere this is done, whatever crops are sown or plauted 
should not^ be brought too uearlbe trees, lest the nourish- 
ment be drawn away fiom them: and as in the ploughing of 
the ground, where it is so tilled, there must be care taken 
not to go loo near the steni of the trees, whereby their roots 
would be injured, or the bark of the stems rubbed off; so 
it will be of great service to dig the ground about the trees 
whore the plough does not come, every autumn, for five or 
six years afeer planting, by which time their roots will have 
extended themselves to a greater distance. It is a common 
practice in many parts of England to lay the ground down 
for pasture after the orchard-trees are grown pretty large; 
but this is injudicious, for horses will destroy trees even of 
twenty years' growth, and sheep will constantly rub their 
bodies against the stems of the trees, and their grease adher¬ 
ing to the bark is very detrimental. pruning these trees 
after they are established, nolhing more should be done than 
to cut out all those branches which cross each other, and if 
left would rub and tear oif the bark, us also decayed brandies, 
but iiever shorten any of iheir roots. If suckers or shoots 
r> S 
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from tlicir sic ms should come out, ihey must be ewtirely 
taken oft' anmjul]}^ ; atid wIicd any branches are brokeo by 
the ivind they shoulii be cut off, either down to the diyision 
of the branch, or close to t\\t stem from whence it was pro¬ 
duced ; the best time for tins work is in November, for it 
should not be done in frosty weather, tior in the spritij^^ when 1 
the s®p begijis to be in in^tion-^—I’lie best rnelhod to keep 
Apples for w inter use is, to let them hang upon the trees till 
lliere is danger of frobt, and to gather them in dry weather, 
laying lliem lu large lieapi to sweat for three or four weeks 
or a month; afterwards look ibein over carefully, taking out 
ali such as have appearance of decay, wiping all the sound 
fill it dry, and pack them up in large oil jars which have 
been llioroughly scalded and dried* stopping them down 
close to exclude the exlcrual air : this will preserve the fruit 
plump and sound for use. 

5* Pyrui Dioica. Leaves oval, serrate; flowers solitary, 
dicecous; petals liiic^r, ilte ?euglb of the calis*—^This is sup¬ 
posed to be a uicre variety of the CoiDiimti Apple tree. See 
Blights 

fL Pyriis Spectabilis: Cftmest Apple Trees Leaves oval- 
oblong, serrate, even; umbfU sessile; claws of the corolla 
longer ibun the calix ; styles woolly at the base.—Tliis answers 
truly to its trivial name; a more showy nee can hardly be 
found to decorate the ornamental plaidalion* It blossoms 
about the end of April or beginniug of May. The dowers 
are large, of a pale red when open, and semi-double ; the 
bulls are of a much deeper hue. 7die fruit is of hut little 
account, and sparingly produced. Some trees of this species 
arrive to the height of tvventy, and even thirly feet. Though 
perfectly hardy, it should be placed io a sheltered situation, 
[t is usually iucreased by grafting it on a Crab-stock. 

7. Pyrus Prunifolia; Siberian Cmh Trce^ Leaves ovate, 
acuminate; umbels sessile; peduncles pubescent; styles 
woolly a I the base. The flowers come out in bundles at the 
side of ihe branches, on long slender peduncles; the petals 
arc white, and shaped like those of the Pear-tree: they appear 
in April, and arc succeeded by roiiiidisLi fruit, about the size 
of large Duke Cherries, changing to a yellow colour varie¬ 
gated with red, of a very austere taste, decaying like the fruit 
of the Medlar, and then more palatable.^—It is supposed to 
be a native of Siberia. 

8. Pyrus Baecala; Sniali-fniHed Crab Trte* Leaves 
equally serrulate; peduncles clustered; pomes berried ; cali- 
ces deciduous*—The frail, wliich is of the size of a small 
cherry, lias a reddish pulp, and an acid juice, used for mak¬ 
ing qtias and punch in Siberia, where it naturally grows; as 
also about the lake Baikal, and in Datiria. 

!). Pyrus Corourtria; Sweet-scented Crab Tree. Leaves 
cordate, gash-serrale, angular, smooth; peduncles corymbed, 
--This tree was first observed in Virginia, NorUi America, 
where it is fn qnently planted near farms, on account of the 
fine raspberry dike smell which the flowers aftovd: they 
eipaml in the beginning of May. The fruit is only fit to make 
vinegar. It may he increased by grafting or budding on the 
Common Crab; but it is somewhat fender whilst young, and 
should therefore be placed bi a warm situation. 

10. Pyrus Anguslilblia; Narrow leat-ed Crab Tw. Leaves 
lauceobte, oblong, shining; tooth serrate, attenuated at the 
ba^e, entire; peduncles corymbed. It flowers here in May, 
— Native of North America. 

11. Pyrus Japonita. Leaves wedge shaped, crenafe, 
emoolb ; flowers solilary.—This small shrub is a native of 
Japan. 

12. Pyrus Cydoula; The Quince TreCs Leaves quite entire; 
flowers solitary. This is a low, crooked, and distorted tree. 


covered with a brown bark, and much branebed. The 
I variety represented in the accompanying plate is the Pear- 
shaped Quince. The Apple Quince has more ovate leaves 
and a rounder fruit; and the Portugal Quince, with obovate 
leaves and an oblong fruit, is more juicy and less harsh than 
! the others, and therefore most valuable. * This fruit has a 
peculiar smell, and an austere taste when raw, but is much 
esteemed when prepared. The expressed juice, repeatedly 
taken in small quantities, is said to be cooling, restringent, 
and stomachic; useful in nausea, vomitings, nidorous eruc- 
lalions, and some alvine fluxes. Formerly this juice was 
1 ordered to be made into a ayrup; but the only preparatioii of 
the Quince now directed, is a mucilage of the seeds, made bv 
boiling a drachm of them in eight ounces of water till it 
acquires a proper consiatence. This has been recommended 
in aplbons aflectious, and excoriations of the moutb and 
fauces* ]t may be a more pleasant mucilage, but it certainly 
is a less efficacious one, than that of the simple giitnf, Tbe 
I pulp of the Portugal Quince is the best for making manna- 
I lade—Thiss|)ecies, and all its varieties, may be occasionally 
! propagated either by layers, suckers, or cuttings, which must 
be planted ta a moist soil. Those raised from suckers are 
i seldom so well rooted as those which are obtained from cut¬ 
tings or layers, and are subject to produce suckers again in 
greater pleaty, which is not so proper for fruil-bearing trees. 
The cuiliugs sbonid be planted very early in the autumnj 
and ill very dry weather must be often watered to assist their 
rooting. The second year after liiey should be removed into 
a nursery, ttiree feet distance row' from row, and one foot 
asunder in the rows; where they must be managed as was 
directed for Apples. In two or three years' lime these trees 
will be fit to transjdant where they are to remain, which 
should be either by the side of a ditch, river, or in a moist 
place; where they will produce more and larger fruit than in 
a dry soil, though those in a dry soil will be better tasted 
and earlier ripe. These trees require very little pruning : 
the chief thing to be observed is to keep their stems clear 
from suckers, mid to cut oflf such branches as cross each 
other; likewise all upright luxurimit shoots from the middle 
of the tree should be entirely taken out, that the head may 
not be too much crovrded with wood, which is of ill conse¬ 
quence to all sorts of fruit frees. They may also be [>ropa- 
gated by budding or grafting upon stocks raised by cuttings; 
so that by this method the best sorts may be cultivated in 
grealer plenty than in any other way, and the trees will bear 
fruit much sooner, and be more fruitful, than those whkli 
come from suckers or layers. These I fees are also in great 
esteem for slocks, to graft or bud summer and autumn Pears 
upon. These stocks greatly improve the Pear-trees, espe¬ 
cially those designed for wulh and espaliers; for the trees 
upon these stocks do not shout so vigorously, tind ate there¬ 
fore sooner disposed to bear fruit: but hard winter frnitado 
not succeed so well upon tliese slocks, their fruit being very 
subject to crack, and turning stojiy, especially srU the brok¬ 
ing Fears; be nee Ihfse slocks are only proper for the meltiDg 
Pears, and for a moist soil; ami liie best Quinc^-stocka are 
those raised from cuuiugs or layers. As the Pear will lake 
upon the (iLihice by grafting or budding, and the Quince 
upon ibe Pear, we may conclude there is a n^r allmnce 
between tlicm; but neither of tlicie will take upon ibe Apple, 
nor that upon either of these. See Phe first and fourlh species. 

18. Pyrus Siilicifolia; Wilhw-leared Crab Tree, Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, hoary, while, tomentose uiiderncatb; flow¬ 
ers axillary, solitary, suUse^sile. This is a low bushy tree, 
from six to nine feet hi|h, branched very much^ aod sliooting 
np from the root—Native of Siberia. 
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QUAKING GRASS. Set Srha. 

Qvalea; s genu» of tb« class Monundrm, order Monogyuta^ 
—Gbnbric Chaeactbr* Caiijc: perianlb oDe-leafeil, 
deeply four-paried; segmeoU ovate, coriaceous, concave, 
uii«]ua], the two lower larger, gaping* Coro/fa: petals 
two, unequal, inserted into the calix; upper erect, roundish, 
emarginate, ending at the base iu a tiorn shaped, short, bJuiil 
nectary, prominent between the upper segments of the calix; 
lower larger, bending down* Stamina: fi [amentum one, short, 
ascending, inserted between the lower petal and the germen; 
aniherae oblong, grooved, recurved* PistiL' geiwn globu^ 
hr; style filiform, ascending, the length of the stamina; 
sligma blunt. Pericarp: berry one'Cellcfl* Sefds: very 
many, nestling in the pulp. Observe. The corolla has a bfla- 
biate^form. Tbe genus is allied to Cncultaria. Essetjtial 
Character. Calijt: four^ parted. Corotia: two- petal ted* 
Berr^ ? -^The species are, 

1 1. Qualea Rosea, Lower petals blunt; leaves acuminate. 
This tree attains the height of sixty feet, and of two feet in 
diameter; the bark is wrinkled, and ^(Le wood reddi>l] end 
compact: at the top it has large branches, some growing 
light up, others horizontal, spreading wide in alt directions. 
—It grows in the forests of Guiana, 

2, Qualea Ccerulea* Petals emarginate; leaves acute. 
This is a tree, from sixty to eighty feet in height, and three 
feet in diameter, with a bark and wood tike tbe former. The 
fiowers have a sweet pleasant odour*—Native of Guiana. 

Quassia ; a genus of the class Decandria, order Monogy- 
nia— Generic Character* tWi>; perianth hvedeaved, 
very short; leaflets ovate, permanent. Cot^ol/a: petals five, 
lanceolate, elongated, sessile, equal; nectary of five ovate 
villose scales, inserted into the interior base of the filamenta. 
Stamina: filamenta ten, filiform, equal, the length of the 
corolla; anther sc oblong, incumbeut. Pisft7: receptacle 
Aesljy^ orbicular, elevated, wider than the germen; germen 
ovate, composed of five; style filiform, the length of the 
itamina; stigma simple. Pericarp: five, lateral, distant, 
inserted into the fleshy orbicular receptacle, ovale^ obtuse, 
two-valved* Seeds: solitary, globular* Essential Cha¬ 
racter, Calij:: five-leaved. Petals: five; nectary five¬ 
leaved. Pericarp; five, distant, eacli having one seed* 

1. Quassia Amara; Ptffer Flowers bermaphro^ 

dite; leaves unequally pinnate; leaflets opposite, sessile; 
petioles jointed, winged; flowers in racemes* Tiiis a lofty 
tree, with many strong branches; the woo<t is white and 
light, the bark ibin, aud of a gray colour. Tbe root, wood, 
hark, and indeed all tbe parts of this tree, are intensely bitter* 
The wood is thought to he less bitter than the bark, svhich 
is now regarded as the most powderful medicine.—Quassia 
hat no sensible odour; its taste is that of a pure biller, more 
intense and durable than that of almost any other jenown 
substance: it imparls its virtues more completely to watery 
than spirituous menstrua, and its infusions are not black¬ 
ened by the addition of martial vitriol. Dr* Cullen mentions 
it as an excellent bitter, and thinks it will do all that a simple 
bitter can do, but no more: he ascribes the extraordinary 
commeDdatioDS which are given it, to the partiality so often i 
shown to new medicines. It may be given in infusion, or in 
pills made from tbe watery extract; the former is generally 
preferred, in the proportion of three or four drachms of the 
wood to twelve ounces of water. The Negro Quassi, or 
Quass, as it was written by Fermin Coissi, who is said to 
have employed U with uncouimon success, was used by him 
as a secret remedy in malignant endemic fevers, winch fre¬ 
quently prevailed at Surinam, For a valuable consideration 
this aecret was disclosed to Daniel Kulauder, a Swede, who I 


I brought specimens of the w^ond to Slockbolm, in the year 
I 1756; and since that time the effects of this drug have been 
' generally tried in Europe. Tbe medicinal qualities ascribed 
to Quassia are those of a tonic, stomachic, aiitiseplic febri- 
, fuge* This drug is one of tlie most innocent ingredients 
(notoriously employed as a substitute for hops) in that medi¬ 
cated compound, commonly Cidlcd London Porter*™The 
tree produciug it is a native of South America, particularly 
of Surinam ; and also of some of the West India islands. 

2. Quassia Simaruba; Simaruba Quassia. Flowers mo- 
ncecous; leaves abruptly pinnate; leaflets alternate, subpe- 
tioled : petiole nitked; flowers in panicles*—This tree grows 
to a considerable height and thickness, with alternate sf>read- 
ing bratJcheSp It is known in Jamaica by the names of 
Mountain Damson, Bitter Damson, aud Stave wood. In the 
beginning of the last century an epidemic flux, which pre¬ 
vailed very generally in France, resisted all the iiiedicinca 
usually employed in sucli cases; under these circumstances 
recourse was luid to the bark of this plant, which proved 
remarkably eflicacious, and first established its medicinal 
character in Europe* Tiie drug called Simaruba is the bark 
of the roots of this free, which is rough, scaly, and warted; 
the inside, when fresh, is a full yellow, but when dry paler: 
it has little smell; aud the taste is bitter, but not disagree¬ 
able* Macerated in water, or in rectified spirit, it quickly 
impregnates them with its Intterness, aud with a vellow 
tiocture: the cold infusion in water is rather stronger in 
taste than the decoction; wliich la^t grows turbid, and of a 
reddish brown as it cools* Dr* Wright says, most authors 
who have written on tfiis drug agree, iliat in fluxes it 
restores the lost tone of the intestines, allays their spasmodic 
motions, promotes the secretions by urine and perspiralion, 
removes the lowness of spirits alicnding dysenteries, ainl dis¬ 
poses the patient to sleep; the gripes and tenesmus are lakcn 
off, and the stools are changed to their natural colour and 
consistence. In a moderate dose it occasions no disturbance 
nor uneasiness, but in large doses produces sickness at the 
stomach and vomiling* He recominends two drachms of the 
bark to be boded in tw'enty-four ounces of water until onlv 
twelve remain; the decoction is then to he strained* and 
divided into three equal parts, ihe whole of which is to be 
taken in twenty-four hours; and when tbe stomach is recon¬ 
ciled to this medicine, the quantity of the bark may be 
increased to three drachms. To this decoction some join 
aromatics, others a few drops of budiuumi lo caeli d<^sc. 
Modern physicians have generally found this medicine suc¬ 
cessful only in the third stage of a dysentery without fever, 
where the stomach is uninjured, and where the gripes and 
lenesniiis are only continued by a weakness in the bow'cli* 
Dr, Cullen says, he cannot perceive any thing in this bark 
but that of a simple liilter; and observes, tbal the virtues 
ascribed to it in dysentery have not been confirmed by bis 
experience, or that of other practitioners in Scotlaiul ; 
indeed he found an infusion of Chamomile flowers a more 
useful remedy,—Native of South America, and of most islands 
iu the West Indies. 

3. Quassia Excelsa; Quassia, Flowers hermapliro-^ 

dite, five-slamined, panicled ; leaves unequally pinnate ; ieuf- 
lets opposite, peliolcd ; petiole naked.—Observed by Swart/ 
In Jamaica. 

OHitfloirirs. See flcspcj'h. 

Queen of tbe Meadows. See Spircea. 

Quereus, according to Liiiueus, belongs to the class Mo- 
noecia, order Polyandria. Thuiiberg, however, classes it in 
Enneandria, order Moiiogyoia; and Withering, inOcfaudriii, 
order Telragyuia*—G eneric Character. Male I'hwerL 
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Calix: iiSifornij long^ loo^e; perhvulb oDc-leafed, iuh- 

qutnqueficl ; eegmciils aciiie> often bififl, Coroila: none* ' 
iiiamina^ filameuta five to ten, vcr^ short; aniber?e large, 
twin, Femahs: sessile in the bud, on the same plant with the 
males, involucre consisting of very many imbricate 

scales, miited at 1 lie base into eorlaccons, lieniispherica], little 
cups;*tUe outer ones larger, one-flowered, permanent; perb 
autb veiy small, superior, six-el aft, peruianent; segmenls 
acute, surrounding Ibe base of llic style, jrressed close. 
C&rolia: ntmc* PisiU: germeu very small, ovate, inferior, 
lliTeC'Celled; rudiments fd' the seeds double; style simple, 
short, lliichcr at llie base; stigmas three* rellex- Pericarp: 
none* Seed: a out, (acoru,) ovate, cylindrical, coriaceous, 
Eiiiooih, filed at the base, oite-celLed, bxed in a sliort hemb 
fipherical cu]>, which is tultercled on tfke outside. Essential 
C iiAiLACTriR. Male. Callr: commonly five-clet't* CoroUa; 
none, SUmina : live to ten. Female* Calix: oiie-leafed, 
quite entire, rugged ; corolla none; styles two to live. Seed: 
one, ovate.-Tlie species are, 

1, Quercus Pbellos; IViliorv leaved Oak-tree, Leaves 
deciduous, lanceolate, quite entire.^Tbis grows naturally in 
North America, where they distinguish two sorts; one of 
them called the Highland AVillow Oak, and grows upon poor 
dry land: the other crows in low moist land, and rises to a 
much greater lieighl; the leaves are larger and narrower, but 
the acorns are of the same size and sliape- The diirerence 
arises from soil and situation, 

2* Qaercus Moluccap Leaves lanceolate, ovale* smooth, 
quite entirCi^—It received its trivial name from being found 
in the Molucca Islands. 

U* Qucrcus Glabra. Leaves lanceolate, oblong, acuminate, 
smooth; branches by twos or llirees, wrinkled, ktiobbed, 
from upright spreading*^—Native of Japan, 

4. Quercus Acuta. Leaves oblong, cosped, entire; the 
younger ones tonientose; branches knobbed, dolled with 
white, ash-CO loured, smooth* tomenlose at the end ; spikes of 
flowers axillary, ferruginous, tomentose*—Native of Japan. 

5i Quercus Glauca* Leaves obovate, acuminate, icrrate 
at the lip, glaucous uuderneath. Tliis is a very large tree, 
with axillary flow ers* TJie nesi of an insect frequently ad* 
heres to its branches,—Native of Japan. 

fj. Quercus Cuspulata. Leaves ovate, cuspid, serrate, 
smooth; branches striated, smooth, spreading-—Tlie acorns 
are said to bo eaten both raw and dressed in japan, where it 
is indigenous. 

7. Quercus Serrala* Leaves oblong, parallel, nerved*— 
Native of Japan. 

B, Quercus Deiitata* Loaves ovalc-oblong, obtuse, gash- 
tooibed, tojiientose underneath.— Native of Japan. 

9, Quercus Ilex; Fvergreerif or Holm Oakdree* Loaves 
evergreen, lanceolate or oblong, touieotose uuderneath; calicos 
filiate; aytheriE ovate; bark even. There are several va¬ 
rieties of this Species, clifTeriiig greatly in the size and shape 
of their leaves; hut they wilt all arise from acorns of the 
same tree* Some great authorities praise the limber of this 
tree. Evelyn describes it as serviceable for stocks of tools, 
mallet heads, mail-balls, chairs, axlc-lrces, wedges, beetles, 
pins, and palisadoes in fortifleations; it supplies almost all 
Spain with the best and most durable cbarcoal. Mr. Boulcher 
asserts, that these trees soon form warm and lofty hedges, 
forty or fifty feet high; but that they should not be planted 
near the house or in the gardens, because they make a great 
litter in April and May, when they cast their old leaves.— 
Native of the south of Europe, Cochin*china, and Barbary* 

10. Quercus Gramunlia; HoUjf-leai^ed Evergreen Oak-tree. 
Leaves roundish, ovate, cordate at the base, sinuate, tootblet- 


ted^pungent, waved, tomenlose underneath; aDtbermrouodi&h. 
This is hardly distinct from the preceding apecies. Ilflow* 
ers in June.—Native of the south of France. 

11. Quercus Ballota. Leaves evergreen, elliptic* tooth* 
letted or eutU'c, tonientose underneath; acorn very loag. 
The acortjs of this tree are eaten both raw and roasted. The 
wood being compact and very bard* is used Car many pai- 
poaes.—Kalive of Barbary, and probably of Spain, 

12* Quercus Cornea. Leaves oblong, ovate, repand, ser-^ 
rate glands. This is a large tree, with ascending branches. 
The wood is very iiard, heavy, and brown,—Native of lofty 
forests in Chinn, and Coclitu-china. See the nextspeciesi 

13. Quercus Concentrica. Leaves lanceolate, ovate, quite 
entire, incurved; catices loose, very shorL excavated, with 
eoncentrical circles* This is a loffy tree^ with ascendiiig 
brauches. This species seems to resemble the second species 
in I he leaver, yet difiers in their curvature, and in the cup. 
Both it and iliis, together with the ninth species, afford exed* 
lent timber for ship-building, and for all domestic and rural 
purposes; hut the twelfth speciej» is superior to them all for 
bearing great weights, 

14 , Quercus Suber; Cork-barked Oak, or Cork-tree. 
Leaves evergreeu, ovate-oblong, tonientose underneath, 
waved; bark cloven, futigose,—There are two or three va¬ 
rieties of the Cork-tree; the acorns are in all of ihetn very 
like those of the Coniinon Oak, The exterior bark Is the 
cork, which I's tsken from the tree every eight or ten year&; 
but there is au Interior bark which nourbiies thein, so that 
stripping off the outer bark is so lar from injuring the trees, 
that it is necessary to contiDue them; for when this bark is 
not removedp they seldom last longer tlian fifty or sixty years 
in health, whereas trees which are barked every eight or ten 
years will live a century and a half. The bark of a youag 
tree ia porous, and good for little; however* it is necessary 
lo take it oft' wheu the trees are twelve or fifteen years old, 
for without tliis the hark will never he good. After eight 
or ten years it will be tit to take off again; but this second 
peeling is of fitlle use: at the third peeling the bark 
will be in perfectiou, and will continue so for a hundred and 
fifty years, for the best cork is obtained from old trees. The 
lime for strippiug the bark is in July, when the second sap 
flows plentifully: the operation is performed witli an instru¬ 
ment like that which is used for stripping Oak, The uses of 
cork are multifarious: fishermen and liquor dealers canoot 
carry on trade without it; and probably if persona in the de¬ 
cline of life were to expend upon cork-soles to their ehoes 
the money laid out in snuff and tobacco* they would suffer 
little or nothing from rheumatic attacks* and live many years 
longer in this variable climate* besides being less disgusting 
to the cleanlier members of society. The Gernmas call it 
Pantoffel-haUe, or Slip per-wood* from its lightness; but it is 
its impenetrability by moisture, that makes it so excellent for 
the Soles of shoes. Its lightness, only, caused it to be pre¬ 
ferred by the Venetmii females* for the silly purpose of cle- 
vatiug their heels, in order to ape the stature of the meu. 
This,. Evelyn seriously calls ** affecting or usurping an artb 
ficial eniinency, which nature has denied Ibem;" though it 
rather deserves to be laughed at, than seriously coadeamed. 
Had he lived in our day* he could not have complained of any 
such usurpation; for instead of stalking a-tiptoe^ like their 
starched old great-grau dm others, the females of the present 
geaeration miglit be generally mistaken for good round- 
shouldered housewives continually in search of lost pins.. 
The poor people in Spain lay broad planks of it by their bed¬ 
sides, as carpets to tread upon; and sometimes they line the 
walls and iasides of their stone houses with this bark, which 
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rendeffl them very warmj and corrects the moisture of the air, 
Thej also employ it for bee-hives; for wbieh purpose the 
bark of youpg trees^ and of the branches, arc rolled into a 
eyliodcr by the natives of Barbary, where this tree abouiids. 

.15, Quercos Coccifera; Kermes Oafc-tree* Leaves ovate, 
cordate at the base^ tooth-spiny, smooth on boUi sides, 
weaved^—This is a tree of smalt growth, seldom rising above 
twelve or fourteen feet high. From this species the Kermes, 
or Scarlet Grain, aiittle rid gall, occasioned by the puncture 
of an inject called the Coccus ilicis, I'hcse grains appear 
OD the stems and small branches, some near the bottom, but 
mostly on ihe upper branches, yet always protected by the 
leaves, and fixed to the stem by a glue rescmblttig thin 
white leather, spread over the stem, and covering, like the 
cup of the acorn, a segment of the grana. The aggiulinating 
coat may be traced through a small hole into the grana, 
from whence it proceeds, and where it spreads, like the pla¬ 
centa, on the internal surface. These grana are of various 
»ze», from one-eigJith to one-fourth of an inch in diameter, 
perfectly spherical, and covered with a white powder, which 
being rubbed off, the surface appears red, smooth, and po¬ 
lished* On Ihe same stem they may^be fotnid in several 
stages, as in tough membranes filled wiih a red juice rcsem- 
bliog blood, but on paper leaving a stain as bright and beau¬ 
tiful as the best carmine. In the second stage, under tJie 
first coat or pellicle, is a thin tough membrane inclosing 
the eggs, then most minute, and scarcely to be distinguished ' 
without the assistance of a glass. Between this membrane and 
die pellicle is the same red liquor, but less in quantity. The 
pellide ia evidently separated from the inner membrane by 
what seems to be iJie viscera and blood-vessels; but near the | 
bole, these two coats adhere closely together The interior 1 
membrane is thin, white, and tough, with a lunar septum ' 
forming the ovary, which at first is very small and scarcely 
discernible, but progressively enlarges, till in Ihe third stage , 
It occupies the whole space: when the tincluring juice dis-, 
appears, and nothing remains but a great number of eggs.. 
It Ib clear that the graua, or grains, derive no nourishnient 
from the plant on which it is fixed; and from its position it 
would appear, that the little animal chooses the prickly leaf 
jof this tree, which resembles the Holly, ouly for the sake of 
jbelteraud protection from birds. With thisjnsect the an¬ 
cients are said to have dyed cloth of a beautiful colour, 
dialled coccinfm or coccuvt being different from the purpura 
which the Phoenicians obtained from the sbell-fish murejc, 
which was neglected in course of time, and the kermes or 
grana introduced* This last supported its reputation until 
the dbcovery of cochineal: see Cactus. Desfontaines relates, 
tbit although this tree abounds in Barbary, and bears great 
quaatilfes of cocci, yet is it totally neglected by the inhabit- 
anU, who actually potebase the very drug with which they 
dye their woollen cloths red, at an exorbitant rate, from the 
French merchants.—Native of the south of Europe. 

16. Quercus Virens; Live Oak-tree. Leaves evergreen, 
coriaceous, lauceolate-obtong, subtomentose uudcmcath, undi¬ 
vided and sinualcd. This rises to the height of forty feet. 
The grain of the wood is hard, tough, and coarse; the bark 
u grayish. The acorns are small and oblong, with short 
cops; they are very' sweet, and are eaten by the Indians, 
who lay them up in store for winter; and draw from them 
a very sweet oil, little inferior to that of sweet aliuonds.—It 
is t native of North America, and very much used there in 
ihip'^building. 

17* Quercus Priuua; Chesnui-leaved Oak-tree, Leaves 
deeiduous, ovate-elliptic, pubescent underneath, deeply- 
toothed; Ueth very wide, blunt, almost equal,—There are 
102 , 


two varieties of tliis tree, the largest growing in rich low 
lands, where they are the largest of all the North American 
Oaks. The wood Is not of a very fine grain, but is very ser¬ 
viceable. It dowers in May and June, 

18. Quercus Aquatica; IVater Oak tree* Leaves annual, 
somewhat wedge-shaped, attenuated at the base, iobed, 
smooth. There h great variety in the leaves of this species* 
—Native of North America* 

10* Quercus Nigra; Black Oak-tree. Leaves annual, 
wedge*form, somewhat cordate at the base, obsoletely lobed; 
lobes dilated*—This tree grows on poor land in most parts of 
North America, where it never attains to a large siise, and 
the wood J3 of little value* 

20. Quercus Rtibra; Red Oakdree. Leaves annual, smooth 
on both sides, obtusely sinuate; sinuses divaricating; seg^ 
menis acute, setaceous, mucronate. There are many varieties* 
—It grows naturally, and to a large ske, in North America, 

21. Quercus Discolor; Botcny-Ieaved Oak-tree, Leaves 
annual, pubescent underneath, sinuate; sinuses spreading; 
segments setaceous, mucronate.—Native of North America. 

22. Quercus Alba; White Oakdree. Leaves annual, pin* 
natifid; sinuses narrowed; segments oblong-linear, awuless.— 
The wood of this tree is preferred in America to any of the 
other sort, especially for building, being the most durable. 

23. Quercus Esculus; Italian or Small PricklT/-eupped 
Oakdree. Leaves piunaCifid, pubescent, aud smooth ; seg¬ 
ments lanceolate, acute, ranaeated, axillary, filiform; ucorns 
oblong; cal ices muricated. They are sweet, and frequently 
eaten by the poor in the south of France, who ju times of 
scarcity grind them, and make bread with the flour,—It 
flowers in May, and is a native of the south of Europe. 

24. Quercus Robur; Common Oak. Leaves oblongs 
smooth, sinuate; lobes rounded; acorns oblong. This fa¬ 
tuous tree, which affords that most essential article for the 
construction of our ships of war, its almost everlasting tim¬ 
ber, is noted for the slowness of its growth, as well as for the 
large size to which it attains. It has been remarked, that 
in fourscore years the trunk has not exceeded twenty inches 
in diameter, and sometimes not more than fourteen inches* 
The age of this tree is generally estimated at three hundred 
years* Of its bulk, stature, and ex^nt, we have abundant 
recorded instances. In Worksop park there was a tree 
spreading almost three thousand yards square, so that nearly 
a thousand horses might stand commodiously under it at one 
time. Dr. Plot mentions an Oak at Narbury, which was 
fifteen yards in girth; and being felled, two men, one on each 
side, upon a horse, could not see each other. The same 
aulhor mcnlions an Oak between Nuneham, Courtney, aud 
CliftoD, spreading eighty-one feet, shading tn circumference 
five hundred and sixty yards of ground, Herme's Oak, cele¬ 
brated by Shakspearc in his licentious play of Ihe Merr^ 
Wives of Windsor^ when last measured, was about twenty- 
four feet it) circumference: it is still said to exist in the little 
park at Windsor. The remarkable tree in Hainault forest, 
Essex, called Fairlop Oak, though preserved with all possi¬ 
ble care, has been long dead, and is gradually decaying and 
falling to pieces. The stem once measured tbtrty-six feet in 
girlb, and the boughs extended above three hundred in cir¬ 
cumference. It is observed by Du Hamel, that Oaks in forests 
being propagated from the acoru, assume so many varieties, 
that it is difficult to find two resembling each other in every 
respect. There are also many varieties of Oak, which dealer* 
in timber, and woodmen, distinguish by their use, qualities, 
and accidents, and to wbich they give different names; but 
these being merely local, and not founded on permanent cha¬ 
racters, it is difficult to ascertain them. The wood of the 
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Oak, when of a good sort, is well known to be hard, tough, 
tolerably flejtile, and not easily splintering, strong without 
being too heavy, and not easily admitting water ; for these 
qualities it is preferred in ship-building, and is also adapted 
to almost every purpose of the carpenter; it would be utdi- 
cult to ennumerate atl the uses to which it may be applied. 
There is a kind, says Evelyn, so tough and compact, that our 
sharpest tools will not enter it; and though some trees be 
harder, yet we find thetn more fragile, and not so well quali¬ 
fied to support great weights; nor is there any kind of timber 
more lasting^ That which is twined and a little wreathed, 
is forced to support burdens for posts, columns, for all 
which our English Oak is greatly preferable to the French: 
and it is found that the rougli-grained body of a stubbed Oak, 
is fittest for the case of a cider mill, and such like engines, 
as best enduring the action of a ponderous rolling stone. 
For shingles, pates, laths, cooper's ware, clapboard for wain¬ 
scot, much esteemed in former times for wheebspokes, pins, 
and pegs for tiling, Oak is excellent. The knottiest is most 
proper for water-works, piles, because it will drive best, 
and last longest: and the crooked makes excellent knee- 
timber in shipping, and for mill wheels. The particular and 
most valued qualities of the Oak, says Mr. Oilpio, are bard' 
ness and toughness. Box and Ebony are harder. Yew and 
Ash are tougher, than Oak; but no timber is possest of both 
these requisites together, in so great a degree, as the British 
Oak. Almost all arts and manufactures are indebted to it, 
but iu ship building its elasticity and strength are applied to 
most advantage. It is not the erect and stately tree that is 
the most useful in ship^building, but more often the crooked 
one, forming short turns and elbows, commonly called knee* 
timber. Nor is it the straight tall stem, with the fibres run¬ 
ning in parallel lines, that is the most useful in bearing bur’ 
dens, but what Shakspeare terms " the unwcdgeable and 
gnarled Oak." It is one of the most picturesque trees that 
animates our landscapes. It adds new^ dignity to the ruined 
tower, and throws its broad arms with equal effect across the 
purling brook or above the mantling pool. Coppice Oak 
makes the best hoops. The smaller truncheons and spray, 
make billet, bavine, and coals, poles, sedgels, and walking- 
staffs, Of the roots were formerly made hafts for daggers, 
bangers, and knives, handles for officers' staves, boxes, and 
mathematical instruments. Oak saw-dust is the principal 
indigenous vegetable used in dying fustian: all the varieties 
of drabs, and different shades of brown, ate made wiiii Oak 
saw-dust, variously managed and compounded. Oak-apples 
are also used in dyeing, as a substitute for galls; the black 
obtained from iheui, by the addition of copperas, is more 
beautiful than that from galls, but not so durable. The galls 
upon the leaves, are occasioned by a small insect, called eq¬ 
uips Qnercifolii^ which deposits an egg in the substance of 
the leaf, by making a small perforation on ibe under surface. 
The bark is universally usetf to tan leather; an infusion of if, 
with a small quantity of copperas, is used by the common 
people to dye woollen of a purplish blue, and the colour, 
though not very brig lit, is durable. The Scotcli Highlanders 
use it 1o dye their yarn of a brown colour; and a herdsman 
there, would think himself and bis fiock unfortunate, if he 
had not a staff of this wood. The saw-dust, and even tJie 
leaves, may be used for tanning; but they are much inferior 
to the bark, for that purpose. The leaves are very subject 
to be covered with a sweet viscid juice, called honey*dew, 
which bees and other iosecU are very fond of; the Urvas of 
many insects feed upon the leaves, which, if they can be 
obtained in great quantities; may be dried and used for litter. 
By some persons they-are preferred to dung, for making hot¬ 


beds for melons, and may probably be uaed with sveoew iih 
stead of the bark in tanning. Acorns were of ooasidenHe 
importance formerly, when a great proportion of thisiriuid 
was forest, for feeding swine. About the end of the wwtfa 
century, king Ina, amoag the few laws which bo mile, to 
regulate the simple economy of our Saxon ancestors, g|we 
particular directions relating to the fattemog of swine is 
woods, since his time caltra pawnage or pannage^ The 
asttiugcDt effects of the Oak were well known to the uwiehti, 
by whom different parts of the tree were used; but it b the 
bark which is now employed in medicine. To the taste, it 
manifests a strong astringency, accompanied with a modctate 
bitterness, qualities which are extracted both by water ud 
spirit. Like other astringents, it has been recommeaded hi 
agues, and for restraining haemonrhages, alvine flmei^ 
other immoderate evacuations. A decoction of it bu Kte- 
wise been advantageously employed as a gargle and fomenta- 
tion. Dr. Cullen frequently employed the decoction with 
success, in slight tumefactions of the mtiooui membtade of 
the fauces, .and other disorders arising from cold; whiefa^ 
wlien it was early applied, were often prevented* Dr.CuUen 
almost constantly added a portion of alum to these decoctioDi^ 
but lie did not find a solution of alum alone ao effectetk 
Some have supposed that this bark is not less efficacious ten 
tliat of the Cinchona, especially in the form of extract; but 
this opinion now obtains few supporters, though there is ao 
doubt that Oak-bark will cure intermit teats, both akoeaiid 
joined with CJiamomile Rowers, Galls appear to be the mut 
powerful of the vegetable aslringetits, striking a deep blaA 
when mixed with a solution of green vitriol, and tbenfiiie 
preferable to every other substance for the purpose of makiiog 
ink. As a medicine, they are to be considered as applicable 
to the same purposes as Oak-bark, and, by poasessiiig a 
greater degree of astringent and styptic power, seem to have 
an advantage over it, and to be better suited for extemii use* 
Reduced into fine powder, and made into an ointment, tej 
have been found of great service in hsemorrhoidal affeotioosi 
Two sons of galls are distinguished in the shops; one said 
to be brought from Aleppo, the other from the soathcm 
parts of Europe. The former are generally of a hlucub 
colour, or of a grayish or black, verging to blueness, uoeqnl 
aud warty on the surface, hard to break, and of a close com¬ 
pact texture; the others are of a light brownish orwbitifh 
colour, smooth, round, easily broken, Jess compact, and oft 
much larger size* The two sorts differ only in strength, two 
of the blue galls being supposed equivalent in this respect to 
three of the <ilhers .—Propitiation and Culture of ike tet. 
All the sorts of Oak are propagated by sowing theiraeoitisi,and 
the sooner tliey are put into the ground after they are ripe, te 
bettertbey will succeed; for they are very apt to sprout, ifipftad 
thin; and if laid in heaps, will ferment and rot in a little time: 
the best season therefore for sowing them is in the begumisg 
of November, by which time they will have fiUlen from the 
trees. This early sowing seems lo be the most natund,bat 
the destruction occasioned by field-mice has induced numy 
to prefer spring-sowing; and seedsmen who adopt that ptin 
preserve ine vegetative power of their acorns through the 
winter, by laying them thinly upon a boarded floor, taking 
care that they are first fully ripe. Mr, MUler gives the fol¬ 
lowing directions for raising the several sorts of Otk io a 
nursery, when they are intended to be planted out for ciim- 
ment only. The acorns should be sown in beds four foet 
wide, with paths of two feet broad between them; in these 
beds there may be four rows sown, at about mne inches dis¬ 
tance from each other, though some allow only four tnofaei 
between the rows* Draw straight drills with a hoe^ into 
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ubich drop the acorns, two or three inches apart, covering 
them earcfully with the earth two inches thick, la the 
spring, when the plants begin to appear, clear them carefully 
from weeds; and if the season prove dry, refresh them now 
and then with a little water. Let them remain until the 
following autumn; at which time liave a spot of ground, in 
siie proportioned to the quantity of plants, well trenched 
and levelled; at the middle or end of October carefully lake 
up the plants, so as not to injure their roots, and plant them 
out ID rows, three feet asunder, and eighteen inches apart in 
the rows; never suffering the plants to abide long out of the 
ground, that the roots may not become dry. This work may 
be done id March, tf there was not time for it in autumn. 
Deep-trenching or double digging being very expeDsive, those 
who plant on a large scale may take a crop of Oats, Rape, 
or Turnips, off the land, the year before they plant; by which 
means the sward may be effectually destroyed, and the land 
cleaned. After the crop is off, let the ground be trench- 
ploughed, and then harrowed with heavy harrows. About 
the end of October, let it be again ploughed cross-wise, and 
baiTowed as before, previous to the planting of tJie sets. In 
pUntiDg these, having taken them carefully out of the seed¬ 
bed, Hunter, in his Evelyn, advises to shorten the tap-roof, 
and take off part of the sidc-shoots. Each line should have 
a man and boy; the man strikes his spade into the earlh, 
dose to the line; he gives another stroke at right angles 
with it; then the hoy, having a parcel of plauts under his 
left arm, takes one with his right hand, and puts it into the 
crevice made by the spade at the second stroke; after ibis, 
the man gently presses the mould to it with his foot. An 
active man and boy will thus plant fifteen luindred or two 
thousand in a day, and while they are planting, others should 
be employed in taking up fresh sets, sortiirg them, and pre¬ 
paring the roots. There should he a sulHcieut number of 
hands, for the ground cannot be too soon planted when it is 
ready; neither can the plants he put in loo soon after they 
are taken up; and the weakest may be left a year longer, to 
regain their strengtJi. When they Jiave taken root in the 
nursery, they will require little more care than to keep them 
free from weeds, and dig the ground between the rows every 
spring; in doing which, you should cut off such roots as 
extend very far from the trunks of the trees, wliicli will ren¬ 
der them belter for transplanting again. Prune off also all 
such side-branches as extend themselves very far, and retard 
the upright shoot; but on no account cut off all tlio small 
lateral braaches, some of which are absolutely necessary to 
be left on to detain the sap for the augmentation of the trunk. 
When these trees have remained in the nursery three or four 
years, they will then be large enougli to transplant to iJie 
places where they arc to remain, for it is hazardous to let 
them grow very large before they arc planted out, especially 
after they have taken deep root.-—Tiie above directions are 
designed for small plantations for pleasmo only, in a garden 
or park: we shall now subjoin the directions and observations 
of the most experienced planters concerning that *nost im¬ 
portant national concern, the cultivation of^ak for timber. 
Where these trees, says Mr, Miller, are cultivated witli a view 
to profit, the acorns should be planted vvliere Uie trees are 
designed to grow * for those which are transplanted will never 
grow to the size of those which are sown, nor yet last so long 
sound. The first thing is to prepare the ground by ftJicing 
it, to keep out cattle, hares, and rabbits, wbief* will soon 
destroy all the young trees. For though the plants uill in a 
few years grow out of danger from hares and rabbits, as il 
will be many years before they are past in jury irom cat lie, 
durable fences should he put rouiid the groiiiid. If in llic 


beginning, a pale-fenee is made about the land, which may 
be close at the bottom, and open above, and within ihe pale 
a quick-hedge is planted; this will become a good fence, by 
the time the pale decays, against all sorts of caltie, by which 
time the trees will be too bard for hares and rabbits to gnaw. 
After the ground is well fenced, it should be prepared three 
or four times, and harrowed well after each plotighing, to 
break the clods, and to cleanse the grounds from Couch, and 
Ihe roots of all bad weeds. Indeed, if the ground he green¬ 
sward, it will be better to have one crop of Beaus, Pease, or 
Turnips, oft it, before the acorns are sown, especially if these 
crops be well hoed, to stir the surface and destroy the weeds. 
But the ground should be ploughed as soon as possible after 
the crop h taken off, to prepare it for the acorns, wdiich 
should be sown as soon as possible after they are ripe* This, 
with all its risk, Mr, Miller ihiuksis the best plan. In clicKis* 
ing the acorns, all those should be jireferred which are taken 
from the largest and most thriving trees. Those from pollard- 
trees should always be rejected, Tiie season for sowing 
the acorns being come, and the ground having been ploughed, 
and levelled smooth, the next work is to sow the acorns, 
which must be done by drawing drills across the ground, at 
about four feet asunder, and two inches' distance. These 
drills may be draivn eiihcr with a drilhplougli, or by hand 
with a hoe; but the former is the most expeditious method, 
and should be preferred in large plantations. In drawing 
the drills, wdiere the land slopes to one side, they should be 
made the same way as the ground slopes, that there may be 
no stoppage of ilie wet by Ihc rows of plants crossing the 
hanging of the laud. This should be particularly observed 
in all i\et ground, or where the wet is subject to lie in win¬ 
ter, but ill dry land it is not of iniicli couseqiience. 

Ihe acorns are sown, the drills should be carefnHy filled in, 
so as to cover the acorns securely, for if any of tlicm are 
exposed, tlicy wdli entice Ihe birds and mice; and if cither 
of these ouce attack them, lliey will make great bavock. 
Drills made at this distance will allow' of stirring the ground 
betw'cen the rows, and also of w'eeding, without lOiicIi it caTi- 
not be ex peeled that the youug plants can make much pro¬ 
gress. Whoever, Mr. Miller insists, hopes to have iuceess in 
their Oak phintafious, aliould determine to keep them clraii for 
eight or ten yenrs after sowing, by winch rime dm plants 
will have acquired strength enough lo keep down llie weeds; 
and it h nothing hut the ciilire neglect of this which has 
caused so many plantations lo miscarry. About the middle 
of April ihe young plants will appear above the ground ; but 
before this, if rlie ground should produce many vouiig weeds, 
it will he good husbandry to scuffle the surface over with 
Dutch Isoes in a dry time, at the latter end of March or the 
beginning of April, just before the plants come up. In fijc 
first Slimmer, while the plants are young, it will be the best 
way lo perform these hoeings by hand, but aftenvarcls it may 
be done with the Jioeqilougli; for as the roots are to be 
placed four feet asunder, there will be room enough for tins 
plough to work; and as this will stir and loosen the ground, 
it will he of great service lo the plants: but there will require 
a little hand labour even wliere the plough is used, in order 
to destroy the weeds which will come up in the rows between 
tile plants, for these will be out of the reach of the plough ; 
and if they are not destroyed, they will soon overgrow aiui 
hear down the young plants. After they have grown two 
years, it wilt be proper to draw out some of thtni, where 
they grow too close; but in doing this, especial care naiist 
be taken not lo iiij\ire the roots of those left, fur ns the plants 
to be drawn out will afterwards he only fit for pleasure plan- 
fatioiis, tiii'y should be nlwavs sacrificed, vvlieiever \i xviil 
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ensure ihe safety of those which are to remain* In the thin¬ 
ning of these plantations, the plants may at the first time be 
left about one foot asunder, wliicb will give them room enough 
to grow two or three years longer, by which time it may be 
easy fo judge which are likely to make the best trees, which 
may then he marked to remain; and it will be prudent to 
mark double the desired number, to provide against uiiok- 
pected failure. If at this second thinning they be left four 
feet distant in ihe rows, they will have room enough to grow 
three or four years longer; by which lime, if the plants have 
made good progress, their roots will be spread over the 
ground, and render it proper to take up every other tree in 
the rows. The best plants should, however, be allowed to 
stand, whichever row they may be in, or if they should 
not stand exacily at the distance here assigned ; all that is 
designed here being to lay down general rules, which should 
be as nearly complied with as the plants will permit: lienee 
every one should be guided by the growth and appearance 
of the young trees* When they have been reduced to the 
distance of about eight feet, they will not require any more 
thmiiiiig. But ill two or three years tliose which are not 
fituilly to remain, will be fit to cut down to make stools for 
underwood; and those wdiicli are to remairt, will make such 
progress as to become a shelter to each other; for this is 
vliat should be particularly attended to whenever tlie trees 
nre thinned. Hence, in all places niuch exposed to the wind, 
the frees should he thinned with great caution, and by slow 
degrees ; for if the air be let too much at once into the 
plantation, it will give a sudden check to tlie trees, and 
greatly retard their growth; but in sheltered situations there 
need not be so great cauliou used as in open places. The 
jjropcr distance at which trees designed to furnish limber 
should remain, is from twenty-five to about thirty feet; this 
will not be too near where they thrive wi ll, in which case their 
heads will spread so as to meet in about thirty or thirty-five 
years ; nor will this distance be too great, so as to impede 
the upright growth of the trees. This distance is intended, 
that the trees should enjoy the whole benefit of tlie soil; 
therefore, after one crop of the underwood, oral most two 
crops are cuf, Ihe stools should be stubbed up, that the 
ground may be entirely clear for the advantage of glowing 
1 ill!her, which is what should he principally regarded : hut 
in general most people liavc more regard for ihe immediate 
profit of the unoerwood than the future good of the timber, 
and by so doing frequently spoil both; for if the underwood 
be loft after the trees are spread so far as that their heads 
meet, live underwood will not be of much worth, and yet 
by their stools being left they w ill retard the progress of I tie 
timber-trees by absorbing their nourishment* The soil in 
which llie Oak makes the greatest firogress, is a deep rich 
loam, in which the trees grow to tlie largest size; and the 
timber of those trees which grow upon this land is generally 
more pliable than that which grows on a shallower or drier 
ground, but the wood of the tatter is compact and hard. 
Indeed there are few soils in England in which ihe Oak wdll 
not grow', provided there be due care taken in their cultiva¬ 
tion, though this tree will not thrive equally in all soils: 
but yet it might be cultivated to a national advantage iipon 
many large wastes in several parts, as well as to the improve* 
menl of the estates, part of which lie uncultivated, and pro* 
duct nothing to the owner. The cutting down Oaks in the 
spring of the year, at the time when the sap is Aowirig, is very 
injurious, Jt is done merely for the sake of the bark, which 
will (lien easily peel off. But the timber is not half so durable 
as that felled in the winter; so that ships built of this spring* 
cut timber have decayed more in seven or eight years, than 
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others, built with timber cut in winter, have done in twenty 
or thirty. To raising Oaks for timber, draining ^hopild be 
well attended to, nothing contributing more to their gfowth 
and health than keeping the land dry, if it be io the least 
degree swampy* The Oak flourishes best, and grows quick¬ 
est, in a rich deep loam, and the wood of such trees is of the 
firmest and best texture* It will also grow exceedingly well 
on clays and sandy soils; and on the last kind of soil the 
finest-grained timber k produced. There can certainly be 
DO harm in taking the acorns from flourishing healthy trees, 
if taken when they are fully ripe, and beginning to fall. If 
the quantity required be small, those which may be easily 
. shaken from the trees should he preferred. Evelyo says, that 
six bushels of acorns will plant an acre, at the distance of 
one foot from each other. Two bushels therefore, which 
same recommend as suflicient, must be much under the mark, 
unless sown with the seeds of other trees for a mijtt wood or 
coppice* One of the most essential things to be observed in 
the management of Oak-woods, is the judicious thinDriig of 
them, as before directed. The striped variety of the Oak is 
propagated by budding or grafting on the common sort; ilia 
a beautiful variegation, and may be improved by Joining tt to 
the Scarlet, Virginian, or Chesunt-leaved. The more tender 
sorts will become hardier, and the dwarfs improve In aig^, 
by gTafting or budding on the Common Oak* For further 
particulars on Ibis interesting and most important subjecti 
see the articles Timber and Woods. ,, 

25* Quercus ^gilops; Great Piickl^-cupped Oak^-treff^ 
Leaves ovate, oblong, tomentose underneath, sinuate, repand| 
segments acuminate; calices very large, scaly, squarroae. 
This is one of the handsomest species of Oak; the braacbes. 
extend very wide on every side, and are covered with a 
grayish bark intermixed with brown spots.—Native of the 
Levant, wJieuce Ihe acorns are annually brought to Europe 
for dyeing, 

2d, Querciu C^rm ; ^ TarAsy Oak-iree^ Leaves siii1]ate» 
pinnatifid, pubescent underneath; segments sharpish; r^ments 
axillary, filiform; cal ices ecliinate-ratoentaoeous*-—Native of 
the south of Europe. 

2T. Qnercus Heterophylla, Leaves petioiated at comi- 
derable length, ovate-lanceolate, oblong or entire^ or une¬ 
qually large-toothed; acorn-cup liemispherical; gland mb- 
giobose.—Grows on the banks of the Delaware, Penusylva* 
Ilia. Pursh observes, that tlicre is only one individual of 
thissiiigabr species known, which grows on the plantatton 
of the Messrs* Bartrains, near Philadelphia. Michaux con¬ 
siders this iree to be a distinct species; butPursh is lucllaed 
to rank it among the hybrid plants* . - , 

28, Quercus Ambigua. Leaves sinuate, glabrous, acute 
at the base; sinuses subacute; acoro^cup aubscutcRated; 
gland turgidly ovate.—Grows on Hudson's Bay, and iaNova 
Scotia. This tree is called Gray Oak by Michaux. ^ * 

29. Quercus Olivaeformis. Leaves pbloug* glabrouif 
glaucous oil the under side, deeply and unequally siQnate- 
pinnalifid; fruit elliptic-ovate; acom-cup deeply craterated* 
crinited on the upper side; gland elliptic-oval.—Grows on 
the banks of Hudson's river, and the western parts of New 
York. It is also found in Pennsylvania and Virginia, qu 
iron-ore hills. 

a genus of llie class Triandria, order Trigynia,— 
Generic Character. Cali^- perianth five^eaved, erect; 
leaflets oblong, acute, permanent; the outer ones recurved* 
Corolla: none. Stamina: filamenta three, capillary, short; 
aiithersB roundish. Pistil: gerraeii ovate; styles three, the 
length of the stamina; stigmas simple* Pericarp: capsule 
roundish, one celled, tkree-valved, (the second species valve- 
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less.) Seed^ siDgle- Obtem. It manifestly differs from 
Minuartia in Ihe number of the seeds. Essential Cha- 
KACTBR. Caiix: fi^e^leavcd. Corolla: none. Capsule: 
one-ceUed. Seed: one.-The species are* 

1. Queria Hispanica. Flowers in clusters; colour of the 
plant whitish.—It is an annual, and a native of Spain. 

% Queria Canadensis, Flowers solitary; stem dieboto- 
mous: root fibrous, perennial; seed reniform-globular* very 
imooth* shining, dark; leaves opposite* lanceolate* ovate, 
quite eutirCp with dusky spots scattered over them on each 
side, ft differs little from Aretiaria and Paronychia Nitida, 
except in the number of stamina. 

3. Qucria Trkhotoma. Flowers in racemes; stem tricho- 
tomous.—Native of Japan. 

QtttcA. See Triticum, 

Qaicit—generally means a live hedge* of whatever plants 
composed; in conlradistiuction to that which is formed of 
stakes* ^€. and therefore called a dead one. It more particu¬ 
larly applies to the Hawthorn or Whitethorn* (see 
Oxycajitha^ young plants* or sets of which, are sold under this 
name by the nursery-gardeners, for the purpose of planling 
to form live hedges. In choosing these sets, prefer those out 
of the nursery* because such plants as are taken out of the 
woods seldom have good roots. It would indeed be better 
still* to sow the seeds or haws in the place where the hedge 
is wanted* as the plants would form a much stronger and 
more durable fence than after having undergone transplant* 
atlon. This practice would be generally resorted to* but 
it is condemned as tedious; though* if the haws were only 
buried a year m the ground to prepare them for vegetation 
before sowing* they wouJd form a good fence much sooner 
than is imagined. In some trials of this kind, plants tliat 
Lave remained where they came up from seed, have in bve 
or six years overtaken those which were transplanted at two 
years old, when the former were only just sown. When tlie 
hedges are raised from seed* it will not be amiss to mix the 
Holly berries with the haws* and they also should be one 
year previously buried to prepare them, so I hat then both 
will come up together in the following spring; and this mix¬ 
ture, of Holly with the Quick* will not only have a beautiful; 
appearance in the winter* but will also thicken the hedge at 
the bottom* and make it the better fence. But where the 
hedge is to be planted* the sets should not be more than ihree 
years old from the haws; for when they are older, llteir root^ 
will be hard and woody; and as they are commonly trimmed 
oflf before the sets are planted* so they very often miscarrvt 
and such of them as do live* wilt not make such good pro¬ 
gress as younger plants* nor arc they so durable; for thc^e 
plants will not bear transplanting so well as many others* 
especially when they have stood long in the seed-bed unre- 
move'd* Quick does well on good strong land; but on dry* 
gravelly, or poor soils* it seldom prospers. The reasons of 
this are: ^rst* that the sets are placed too low or dat on the 
surface* whence iJieir roots only occupy a little depth of the 
soil; secondly* when set higher* tliey are generally too near 
the slope of the bank* and do not receive the beuefit of the 
rain. To remedy these incouvenieuces, two lines mny be 
marked out* twelve feet from each other; from three feet 
within each line the upper pait of the soil is to be taken, ami 
cast into the centre of the space, so as to form a flat bed 
three feet broad* in the middle of which the Quicks are 1o 
he planted; the reuiaming eighteen inches on eacii side is 
to be filled up with earth, gravel* or saud* taken out of the 
ditches; this extends the bed to five feet* allowing six inches 
far the slope of the bank: the Quicks planted in this body 
of mil will find suBiciept nourishment before tlic tap-root j 
103. 
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reaches the barren gravel below; and the earth thus placed, 
especially if the bed be laid concave, or sloping a little in 
the middle* will retain sufficient moisture to nourish the 
plants* and they will soon form a fence. By raising the bauk 
on each side at pleasure, the plants may be defended from 
sharp winds or the sea ajr. Tlie space required is no great 
object on low-priced land* and a good thriving hedge is an 
ample com pens al ion. On such dry soils* Fur^e, callefl also 
Gorse and Whins* is propagated easily from seed, grows fast* 
and, when sown in a triple row* makes a very formidable 
fence; but as it is liable to be completely cut down by a 
severe winter* no dependence can be placed on it, except as 
a temporary defence, during the minority of the Whitethorn. 
The nursing of young Quick hedges* by proper training and 
weeding* Las been greatly neglected. The luxuriant side- 
shoots should be taken oft'* which will promote the upright 
growth of the plant, by training it to a single stem. One 
advantage of tliis method is* that of rearing every plant with 
a degree of certainty, the tops being in this operation attended 
teas well as the stems; those of the stronger plants being 
lessened, to give head-room to the w^eaker. Another great 
advantage, especially on a sheep-fartn* is that of getting the 
young plants out of barm's way. Sheep are great enemies to 
young Quick* and every expedient should be employed to 
defend it from them for three or four years; after which 
they will, by the above management, rise out of the reach 
of those animals. The pruning should be performed in win¬ 
ter or spring, while the sap is down. Young Quick hedges 
should be kept constantly free from weeds, and* if foul* should 
be hoed and weeded by hand twice every year; otherwise* if 
lljc weeds he numerous and strong enough to outgrow the 
shoots* the latter will be greatly injured. Root or perennial 
Ledge w^eeda should be carefully eradicated; as* (he Common 
Creeping TLtstie, (see Vardum ArvensiSy) Docks, Nettles, 
Bindweeds* (see Contohulus^ Septum, aud Artensis,} and 
Fern; in moist situations, the Meadow Sweet and Willow 
Herbs, but especially the Persicarias, which are almost cer¬ 
tain suffbcalion to weak plants tn the first and second years, 
if not removed by Land, Grasses in general may be destroyed 
by the hoe, but scarcely any means can entirely free young 
hedges from Quick-grass or Couch; which ought therefore 
at almost any cost to be destoyed before the young hedge is 
planted. Cleavers, oJlierwise called Ha rift'* (see Galium 
Aparine^) and other climbing plants, are a burden lo (he taller 
and more upright shoots. Bienuial and annual weeds* such 
as all the Thistles* (except that above-mentioned,) as Sow- 
thislies, the Hawkweed* provincially called Gould's Cow-, 
weed, aud several other umbelliferous plants, provincially 
called Keksies, also Charlock, and several of the Wild 
Vetches* with a variety of small weeds, whicli rob the plants 
of their nourishment, all ought to be cut oft'with the hoe as 
often as (hey rise, or at least before they come to seed. 
Great care is requisite in weeding young hedge-shoofs: they 
are very brittle* and roughness in handling is very liable to 
break them off at the stub. They ought not to be pulled 
aside nor weeded overhand ; but the weeds should be drawn 
out at the bottom* by putting the hand or fingers gently in 
between the stubs. For further particulars, see the articles 
Fences and Hedges^ 

Qific^ren Tree. See Sorbua Aucuparia, 

Quillwort, See Isoeits. 

Qtfince TVee. Sec Pprm Ct/donia. 

Quinchamala; a genus of the class Pentandria, order 
Monogynia,— Generjc Character* Cflh\r: perianth 
superior* of ooe leaf* in four deep, ovate* unequal segments; 
one larger than the rest, Cct'oUa: of one pelal; tube funnel* 
5 U 
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shaped, much longer than the calix, quadrangular, cum-d; 
limh ill five lanceolate^ acute, spreading segments, Sfamijut: 
filfiinenta five, ver;y short, inserted into the top of the lube; 
anthcrm oblong, the length of the liinb. Pistil: germen 
roundish ; style thread-shaped, the length of the tube; stigma 
capit^Ue. Pericarp: berry roundish. Seed: solitary. Es- 
SENTJAL Character, Calijs: inferior, fi ve^ tool bed ; co^ 

v(dla tubular, superior^. Anthers: sessile. Se^cd; one*- 

The only known species is, 

I, Quiiichamala Chiliensis. Leaves alternate, linear, acute, 
quite entire; flowers corymbed. It lias ibe habit of Tiiesium. 
—Niiiive of Chili. 

QhisgmUs; a genus of the class Decandria, order Mono- 
gyuia. —Generic Chakacteiu Caiix: perianth filiform, 
very long, luhular, with a five-cleft patulous mouth, decb 


duous. Ccroih: petals five; inserted into the jawi of the 
caiix, sessile, oblong, blunt, spreadingt larger thwi the border 
of the caiix. Stamina: fi 1 amenta ten, bristle-shaped^ ioieited 
into the jaws of the caiix, five of them lower; anthere in the 
jaws of the caiix. Pistii: germen ovate; -style filiform, 
longer than the stamina; stigma obtuse, wider, Periearp: 
drupe dry, five-cornered. nut roundish, E&aENTTAL 

Character, Caiix: five-cleft, filiform. Petal*: five. 

Drupe: five-cornered,-The single species known is, 

I, Quisqiialis Iiidica, Leaves opposite, petioled, cordate 
or ovate, quite entire ; branches round, pub^cenC Lomtiio 
describes it as a large unarmed shrub, with a thick, aJemt 
upright stem, and climbing branches; the fiowers white^ 
tinged with red, in terminating corymbs.—Native of Utc East 
indies, Cliiua, and Cochiu-cliina. 
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PAD/S/L See Pap/tant^s. 

/fadis/if See Coc/ilearia* 

PadisAj IVa/er. See Sisj/m&rmm* 

Pag-^ed PoOin. See L^cAnis. 

Sec iSte necio. 

Pajanifi: a gi iiiH of the class Dioccia, order Hexandria-— 
Generic Character. JUa/e. Caiix : periajith six-parted, 
bi ll sliaped; leaflets oblong, acuminate, more spreading above. 
Cartdla: none. S/am/na: fiiamenta six, bristle-shaped, sliorter 
llmu the caiix ; antherui fiitnple. Penia/e. Cali^e: periantii 
onedeafed, six-parted, belbshaped, placed on the germen, 
pevmanent, bJtrivelling. Corolla: none. PisZi/: germen in¬ 
terior, eoiiipresscci, one side augmented witi* a prominent 
viin, three ce bed ; styles three, the ieng th,of the caiix; stigmas 
blunt. Pei'irarp: capsule membrauaceous, fliree-celted, 
valveless, crowded Avitli the caiix; two of the cells barren, 
almost obliterated, wingless; the third fertile, compressed, 
produced into a very large, half-ovate, membranaceous, wing. 
Seed: single, subcllij>Lje, compressed. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Ca/ix : six^parterl. Corvlla: none* Pemale. 
Sivles three; gernicu inferior, three-celled, with two of the 
<rils obliterated. Seed: one, with one iviog.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1. Kajania Hastata. Leaves hastate, cordate.—Native of 
St. Domingo. 

Rajania Cordala. Leaves cordate, seven-nerved,—Na¬ 
tive of South America. 

:t. Rajaiiia Angustifolia. Leaves Uncar-lanceolate, rounded 
at the base. It flowers in May, and seeds in June.—This is 
an annual plant, and is found in the driest coppices of His- 
)>aiiio]a, on the ivesfcrn coast, climbing up tlie tall trees, 

■1. Rajania Ovala. Leaves ovate-acuminate, three-nerved. 
—Native of Hispaniola. 

5. Rajania Quinquefolia. Leaves in fives, ovate-oblotig* 
—Native of America. 

6. Rajania Quinala. Leaves quinate; leaflets emarginate; 
flowers umbelled, axillary.—Native of Japan* 

7. Rajania Hexapirylla. Leaves serrate; leaflets oblong, 
Mcute; flowers in racemes. They are snow-white.—Native 
of Japan. 

PampiojiS. See Ca:/rpafii£la. 

Pamsons, Sec A/litcm, 

Panttnculus; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Poly- 
gyiiia.— Generic Character, Ca/ix: perianth five- 
leaved ; leaflets ovate, concave, coloured, a little deciduous. 
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Corolla : petals five, blunt, shining, with small claws; nectary 
H little cavity just above tiie claw, in each p&tal^ Admins: 
filamenta very many, shorter by half than the corolla; aothem 
oblong, blunt, twin. Pistil: germiaa unmerous, collected 
into a head ; styles none; stigmas reflex, very smalL Pm- 
carp: tioue; receptacle collecting the seeds by very minute 
peduncles. Seeds: very many, irregular, varying in figure, 
naked, with a reflex point. Observe. The e^e&oe of tkb 
genus consists in the nectary ; the other parts of the fraclifi- 
cation are always incoiislaiit. This nectary is in acme species 
a naked pore ; in others encompassed by a cylindrical border; 
and ill others, again, closed by an emarginatc scale* The 
ninth species has a three-leaved caiix, and mor« than five 
petals. The sixteenth has an awl-shaped receptacle, and the 
fruit in a spike. The forty-thiid has an ensiform tad to the 
seeds, and the caiix appendicled at the base. The forty* 
fourth has only five stamina. In some species the seeds arc 
roundish, in others depressed ; sometimes they are beset with 
prickles like a hedge-hog, and sometimes they are but few 
in number. Essential Character. Cato; fiye-lemved* 
Petals: five to eight, with a Jiuuted pore at the claw* Seeds: 

naked.-The species are, 

* IVtfA sijnp/e Zeave*^ 

1. Ranunculus Flamnjula; Lesser Spearurori* Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, bluutish, petioled: stem decltaed; root 
pei'enuial, composed of simple, very long, and rather large 
fibres. This species varies wonderfully in magnitude, and ia 
gravelly soils degenerates to a trailing dwarfish size, with 
linear leaves. It is very acrid; and when externally 
applied, inflames and blisters the skin. Its acrimony liies 
in distillation. Many years ago, a man travelled iu ^merent 
parts of Englaud, administering vomits, which, like white 
vitriol, operated the instant they were swallowed* The dis* 
tilled water of this plant was his medicine; and Dr. Wilh^ 
ing declares, from the experience he himself had of it, that 
in case of poison being swallowed, or other circumstances 
occurring in which it is desirable to make the patient instantly 
vomit, that he found it preferable to any other medicine yet 
known, as it did not excite those painful contractions which 
sometimes attend the white vitriol, and defeat the intentioD 
for which it was given. It is used, in many ports of the 
Highbiids of Scotland, to raise blisters; for this purpose, 
the leaves ere well bruised ia a mortar, and applJod in one or 
more Umpel shells, to the part where the blisters are to be 
rarsed. This is the practice in the Ule of Skye, and oUiei 
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4 il«ces, especially in the wet and boggy parts of heaths and 
ccpunanst where it flowers from June to September. U is 
ibuod in Sweden, Russia, Switzerland, and Germany^ 
^ the bantu of lakes, 

2, Ranunculus Lingua; Great Speartt'ort. Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, acaiDinate; stem erect, many-flowered. This also is 

acrid herb, with a perennial root like the preceding; and 
likewise varies with serrate leaves. The flowers are large^ 
and of a bright goldcu colour. It flowers in Julyj and gene^ 
^ly grows in muddy ditches or bogs by the sides of lakes. 
If ii reckoned mther a rare plant in England, but occurs in 
piaay places, as between Rotherhitlie aiul Deptford, near 
London; on Jver heath, near Uxbridge; in several parts of 
Norfolk; on F^versliam Moor, near Cambridge, and in the 
isle of Ely; Gotdiuglon and Oakley in Bedfordshire; in 
ditci^snear a pool of water called Brayford iu Liucolusliire; 
on die banks of tbe Cherwell near King's Mill, in Oxford^ 
shire;^ia the bogs on Malvcni Chase, Worcestershire; in 
Kivesun Fool, near Staflbrd ; on the sides of Aucott Fool :n 
Salopi in several parts of the north of England and Scot* 
land; at Duddington Locb, near Edinburg!); and about Ros- 
teiuiel in Angus-shire. 

3. Runuaculus Nodiflorus, Leaves ovale, petioled ; flow¬ 
ers sessile*—This is found about Paiis, aiid iu tlie niavshy 
places of the island of Sicily, 

4* Ranunculus Gramineus; GrassJ/ Crowfoot. Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, inany-nerved, sessile; sten» upright, few- 
flowered^ very smooth; root perennial. It is distinguished 
from the next species by its yellow flowers and tuberous root: 
In tliat the flowers arc white, and the root bulbous. It flowers 
,111 April and May, and is easily propagated by parting tbe 
roots in autumn. 

5, Ranunculus Pyraeneus; Pr/nenean Crowfoot. Leaves 
linear, undivided; stem upright, striated, subbiflorous, - 
.Native of tbe Alps, Pyrenees, ujid Switzerland, Carinthia, 
Dauphiny, Provence, and Piedmont, 

6. Ranunculus Parnassifolius; Parrtassia~!efti*ed Cronfoot. 
Leaves aubovate, nerved, marked wiUi iiues, quite entire, 
pelioled; flowers unibclled. It varies with a stem scarcely 
two inches high, with only one, twOj or three flowers ut most, 
—Native of the south of Europe, It may be easily propa¬ 
gated, by parting the roots iu autuuiu. 

7* Ranunculus Amplexicauiis; Embracing ieaved Croufoot, 
Leavea ovate, acuminate, embracing; sieu) many-flowered; 
roots in bundles. The leaves, in part, sorromid the stalk at 
the base; whence the trivial name, lu colour, they differ 
from most others of the genus, being of a grayer or more 
glaucous hue, which, joined to tbe delicate whiteness of the 
flowers, renders this species very desirable in a collection of 
hardy herbaceous plants, more especially as it occupies little 
space, luay be easily propagated hy parting its roots in 
autumn, and has no tendency to injure the growth of others. 
It flowers in April and May, and is a native of the Appennine 
and Pyrenean mountains, 

8. Ranunculus Biiflatus; Portugal Crowfoot. Leaves 
ovate, serrate; scape naked, one-flowered,—Native of Por¬ 
tugal, the Isle of Caudia, and Barbary* 

8* Ranunculus Ficaria; Pitewort^ or Lesjyer Celandine, 
Ltavea cordate, angular, pelioled; petals nuiucrous.—This 
ptant IS easily distinguished by its ro<>is formed of mauy 
knobs or tubers, shaped like the Eig; lienee its trivial name. 
The tops of these tubers send forth many small fibres. The 
whole plant is smooth. It differs from tlie Crowfoots in the 
number of petals in the corolla, and leaflets in the calix, 
yet agrees with them in the same general nature and habit, 
as well as in the nectary or little scale at the base of the 


petals, so that it seems to be of the same natural genus wrili 
them, In the spring, almost every grove, thicket, and hedge- 
bottom, is enamelled with the glossy golden flowers of this 
plant; but when they have been exposed a few days to the 
bright sun, they become while, and fall off soon afterwards, 
it blows earlier than the Crowfoots, and is therefore liable 
to have its parts of fructi Real ion injured by the inclemency 
of ihe weather; to secure it from which, it has the power of 
clositig its petals in a much greater degree, and in this state 
it is usually found from live in the evening till nine in the 
morning, and in wet weather. At its first appearance in the 
spring, this plant is small, and extends but little ; but in tire 
inonUi of May, particularly by tbe side of moist ditches, it 
grows mud] more Inxurluntly, and in this state puts forth 
small bulbs like grains of wheat from the bosoms of the leaves: 
these, as the stalks lie on the ground, get into the earth, and 
become the tuberovis foots of young plants. Thus the plant 
readily propagates itself; and this providential provision is 
the more necessary, because the seeds usually ]>rove abortive. 
Linueus says, that the young leaves, boiled as greens in the 
spring, are eaten by the common people in some parts of 
Sweden. Though it is milder than most of the genus, it 
retains something of that acrimony which many of the species 
possess in a high degree. The particular form of the roots 
probably recommended this plant as a cure for the piles; 
and this lancied quality was the origin of the English name. 
The roots are sonietimes washed bare by the rains, and this in¬ 
duced the ignorant and superstitious to imagine that it rained 
wheat, to which the uncovered tubercles bear a littie resem¬ 
blance. It choaks tike plants which grow near it, and ought 
to be extirpated, as cuttle will not eat it, from our meadows. 
Nothing discourages its increase more than coal or wood 
ashes, which are both at tbe same time excellent dresses for 
meadow-land. It is sometimes seen in gardens with a double 
root; and is common in meadows, oichaids, and plantations, 
flowering in February, and continuing through j^Iarch and a 
great part of April. 

10. Ranunculus Plantuginifolius; Plantam-ieaved Crow¬ 
foot. Leaves cordate, ovate, either entire or three-toothed 
at the tip; root fibrous, wilh thicker fibres among the more 
slender ones.-—Native of the salt marshes of Siberia. 

11. Ranunculus Thom; Cj'owyi'o^. Leaves 

kldney-foDii, subtrtlobate, crenate; stem-leaf sessile; flowers 
bceolate; stem subbiflorous; root round, brownish, from 
one to t^vo inches long, perpendiculat, the thickness of a 
straw, and pertuanent, in its whole length putting forth many 
fusiform, long, pale, subimbricate fibres. It flowers in May 
aud June.—Native of the Alps of Switzerland and Austria ; 
the Pyrenees, Dauphiny, Piedmont, and Silesia* It is easily 
propagated by parting the roots rn autumn* 

12. Ranunculus Fusillus. Plant glabrous; leaves petio- 
lale; inferior leaves ovate, dentate; superior leaves linear- 
lanceoiale, dentated at the lip ; peduncles alternate, solitary, 
one-flowered; petals pale yellow. This is a small species, 
with exceeding small flowers; and flowers frotn June to 
Augusb 

13* Ranunculus FiiiforniLS. Plant glabrous, small; stems 
Aliform, creeping, geniculate; joints wilh one flower each; 
leaves linear, subulate, obtuse^—Grow's in inund^ilef] places 
oil the river St. Lawrence, Hudson's Bay, and Labrador, and 
flowers in June and July. 

14. RanuLie ulus Cymbaluria. Plant glabrous, very small, 
Aliform, creeping, taking root at the joints; leaves cordate- 
reuiform, obtusely quinquedeutated ; peduncles radical, soli¬ 
tary, for the most pari iwo-flowered ; petals linear, pate yel¬ 
low, and sometimes white; fruit oblong*—Grow^ in saline 
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mir^bcs near tbe »aU-works of Onondago, Now York^ and i 
flowoTs in June and July. 

1&, Ranunculus Muricatus. Plant without hair, diffuse; 
leaves simple, subrotund, trilobate; calix of the width of the 
corolla; flowers yellow.—Grows lu the old fields of Virginia 
and Carolina, and flowers in June and July. 

16. Ranunculus Echinatus. Plant without hair, simple; 
leaves simple, subrotund, trilobate; petals as long again as 
the call!; flowers yellow^ more than twice the size of the 
preceding one,—Grows in Charleston, South Carolina. 

** iVith dissected and divided Ltavef* 

17, Ranunculus Creticus; Cretan Cr&w/o<fU lloobleavea 
kidney-form, crenate, sublobate; stem leaves three-parW, 
lanceolate, quite entire ; stem many-flowered. It has an 
Asphodel root. It flowers at the beginning of June, and is 
a native of the Ulaiict of Candia or Crete. 

IB, Ranunculus Cassabicus. Roof leaves roundish-cordatep 
creiiate; stem-leaves digitate, toothed; stem many-flowered. 
—Native of Germany and Siberia. 

19* Ranunculus Auricomus; Wood Croit/ootf or GoWt- 
heks* Root-leaves kiduey-form, three-parted, crenate; steivi' 
leaves digitate, linear; stem many-flowered ; calix coloured; 
root fibrous, perennial; flowers terminating, erect, solitary, 
of a bright golden hue, ou round pubescent peduncles. In 
cold backward seasons, in gardens in unsheltered situations, 
and in more uortliern countries, the real petals are sometimes 
wanting, the caltx being dilated and more coloured than 
usual, so as to supply their place. U has been called Goldi¬ 
locks and Sweet Wood Crowfoot; tbe epithet Sweet being 
intended to express that it has none of the acrid or caustic fla¬ 
vour usual in this geuus; the term Wood expresses its place of 
growth. It is easily distinguished from the other Wild Crow¬ 
foots, by its yellow patulous calix; tbe nakedness of its nec¬ 
tary, wbicb is a small oblique hole running downwards at the 
base of each petal; by the bolloiU“leaves being less cut, aud 
the upper ones narrower, than in most of the others; by the 
petals being frequently wauling; and by its place of growth. 
It sometimes has double flowers, aud chiefly affects a clayey 
soil. 

20. Ranunculus Abortivus. Root-leaves cordate, erenate; 
stem-leaves ternate, angular; stem sublriflorous.— Native of 
Virginia and Canada. 

21. Ranunculus Sceleratus; Marsh or CeUr^-leaeed Crow- 
fooL Lower leaves palmate; upper digitate; fruits oblong; 
root annual, composed of many whitish fibres; herb various 
3 U size aud luxuriance, of a pale shining green colour, juicy 
and very smooth, except the flower*stalks and upper part 
of the stem, which arc occasionally hairy; flowers numerous, 
peduncled, small, of a palish yellow. This species is easily 
distinguished by its broad shining bottom leaves, thick stalk, 
small yellow flowers, and smooth oblong seed-heads. It is 
one of the most viruleikt of native plants. Bruised and ap¬ 
plied to the skin, it soon raises a blister, aud creates a sore 
by no means easy to heal; hence strolling beggars have been 
said to wound themselves with it, in order to excite compas¬ 
sion. When chewed, it inflames the tongue, and produces 
very violent effects. It is suspected of having proved poison¬ 
ous to sheep; and is very common hi watery places, where 
it may be found in flower and seed from July to August. 

22. Ranunculus Aconltifolius; Aconite-Itated Crowfoot. 
Leaves five-lobed, toothed; lobes acuminate, the interme¬ 
diate ones trifid, the upper floral ones digitate, sessile, hn- 
ceolate. This is a very handsome species, four feet high, and 
branched; stem hollow withiu* Native of the European 
Alps,—The double-flowering variety has been obtained by 


seeds, and is pre^rved in many curious ^rdena for the 
beauty of its flowers. Some gardeners call it. Fair Maid of 
France. The flowers are pure white and very double^ etch 
standing upon a short footstalk. It is easily propagated Vy 
parting the roots in autumn. 

23. Ranunculus Platanifolius; Pianedeaved Crow/pot* 
Leaves five-lobed, toothed; lobes blunt, the intermediate 
ones trifid, the upper floral ones digitate, sessile, Uneatt 
subulate.'—Native of the mountains of Germany and Italy. 

24. Ranunculus Illyricus; Illyrian Crowfoot. Leaves 
silky, villose; ternate leaflets trifid, gashed, quite entire; 
calix reflex; root tuberous; stem a foot high, round, upri^t, 
divided at top into a few one-flowered peduncles,—It is a 
native of dry billy pastures in the south of Europe. 

2.^. Ranunculus Pennsylvanicus; PennsylvoTaan Crowfoot. 
Calices reflex; stem upright; leaves ternate, trifid, gashed, 
hairy underneath. It is an annual or biennial.—Native of 
Canada and Pennsylvania. 

20. Ranunculus Ternatiis; Ternate-leaved Crowfoot. Alt 
the leaves ternate; leaflets trifid ; stem many<flowered; cali¬ 
ces reflex.—Native of Japan. 

27. Ranunculus Asiaticus; Persian Crovifootf or Garden 
Ranunculus. Leaves ternate and biternate; leaflets trifid, 
gashed; stem branched at bottom. The flowers are termi¬ 
nating with the stem, naked for a considCFabJe length below 
them. They vary much in size and colour, and the petals 
are frequently of different colours on the two surfaces. They 
appear iit May; and In moderate seasons, or where they 
are shaded from the sun in the heat of the day, there 
will be a succession at least during a month. Mr. Miller 
lliiiiks this flower came originally from Persia. Since it has 
been in Europe, many variettes have been obtained from seed, 
particularly of semi-double flowers. These are so large, and 
of so many beautiful colours, as to exceed most other flowers 
of their season, aud even to vie with the CarnatioD Itself. 
Many of them are finely scented, and the strong roots gene¬ 
rally produce from twenty to thirty flowers in succession; 
hence it has been highly valued and admired. The varieties 
are innumerable, exceeding those of any other flower. All 
tile very double flowers do not produce seeds, and are only 
multiplied by offsers from their roots, which they generally 
produce in great plenty, if planted in a good soil, and duly 
attended to in winter. The beds in which they should be 
planted, must be made with fresh, light, sandy earth, at least 
three feet deep. The best soil for tliem may be composed as 
follows; Take a quantity of fresh earth Irom a rich upland 
pasture, about six inches deep, together with the green¬ 
sward ; this should be laid in a heap for twelve motiths to 
rot before it is mixed, observing to break the clods la turn¬ 
ing it very often to sweeten it; to this add a fourth part of 
very rotten cow-dung, anil a proportionable quantity of sea 
or drift sand, according as the earth is lighter or suffer; if 
it be light and inclrned to a saud, there should be no sand 
added; but if it be a hazel loam, one load of sand will be 
suflicient for eight loads of earth; but if tbe earth be strong 
and heavy, the sand should be added in a greater propor- 
tion; this also should be mixed eight months or a year be^ 
fore it is used, aud should be often turned over, in coder to 
unite the parts well together before it is put into the bed*. 
The depth which this soil should be laid in the beds, is three 
feet below the surface, according to the ground; fer m dry 
ground two feet eight inches below the surface will be su& 
cient, aud in very moist soils only two feet, tbe remaining 
one fool being above tbe surface of the natural earth. In 
very moist ground it will also be proper to lay some rubbish 
and stones in the bottom of each bed, to drain off the mois- 
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lure; and if upon this, at the bottom of Ihe beds* some very 
rotten cow-dung be laid two or three inches llijck* ibe roois 
^ilt reach this in the spring* and tlie dowers will be the 
fairer in consequence. The earth for the bed need not be 
screened very fine* for then the great winter rains would 
bind it in one solid lump, deUiaing tfie moisture and rotting 
tbcTOoU. The beds being thus prepared, should lie a fort¬ 
night to settle before the roots are planted, timt there may 
be no danger of the earth settling miequally after they are 
planted; which would prejudice the roots, by leaving hollow 
places io some parts of the beds, in which the water would 
dways lodge*' Having levelled the taith, laying the surface 
a little rounding* the beds should be uiarhed out in row s by 
aline* at about six inches'distance everyway* so that the 
roots may be planted every way in straiglit lines: open tlie 
earth with your fingers at each cross* where the roots are to 
be planted* at about two inches deep* placing the roots ex¬ 
actly in the middle* with their crowns upright; then with 
the head of a rake draw the earth upon the surface of the 
bed level, so that the tops of the roots will he covered about 
two inches deep* that being sufficient. I’his work should 
he done id dry weather* because the. curtli w ill then w ork bet^ 
ter than if it were wet; but the sooner afier the plaiiling 
there happens to be rain, the better it will he for the roots. 
If no rain should happen in a fortnigbrs time, it w ill l>c pro¬ 
per to water I he beds* to prevent the roots from decaying.— 
When the roots are thus planted, llterc w ill no more cave 
be required until toward the end of November* by which 
time they will begin to heave the ground, and the buds of 
their leaves will appear; then lava little of the fresh earth 
of which the beds are composed, about half an inch thick* 
over the beds* which will defend llie crown of the root from 
frost; and when you perceive the buds to break. through 
this second covering, if it should prove very hard frost* it 
it will be proper to arch llic beds over witli hoops, and cover 
them with mats, but especially in the spring, when the 
buds will begin to appear; for if exposed to severe frost or 
biightiog winds at that season* their fiowers seldom open 
fairly* and many times their roots are destroyed. In the be- 
giuning of March the flow^er-stems wilt begin to rise: then 
carefully weed the beds, and stir the earth with your fingers 
between the roots, taking care not to injure them. This 
will improve the appearance of the beds, and greatly 
strengthen the fiowers in their blowing; and if the nights 
prove frosty, the beds should be covered with mats every 
evening, and shaded from the sun in the heat of the day. 
When the flowers are past, and the leaves withered* take up 
the roots* and’ carefully clear them from the earth, then 
spread them upon a mat to dry in a shady place; after which 
they may be put up in bags or boxes in a dry room until 
the October following, which is the season for plantuig them 
again*—These Persian sorts are not only propagated by off¬ 
sets from the old roots, but arc also multiplied by seeds* 
which the semi-double kinds produce in plenty. Whoever 
wishes to have them Io perfection, should sow the seeds an¬ 
nually* which will every year produce new varieties. All 
however depends upon the careful selection of the seeds. 
The flowers left to seed, ought at least to have five or six 
rows of petals, and to be well coloured: for as these flowers 
increase plentifully, it is not worth while to sow indifferent 
seeds* from which no good flowers can be obtained. Being 
prepared with seeds about the middle of August, which is the 
proper season for sowing them* provide some large pots, flat 
Kcd-pans* or boxes. These should be filled with light rich 
earth, tevclling the surface very even; then sow the seeds 
thereon pretty thick, and cover it about a quarter of an inch 
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thick with the same light earth; after which you slmuld 
remove these pots, pans, or boxes, inlo a sliady siluatioii, 
where they may have the morning sun till ten o^clock. In 
dry seasons refresh tliem gently with water* taking care not 
to wash the seeds out of the ground. In this situation ihe 
pots should remain until the beginning of October, by which 
time the plants w ill begin to come up, though it is soinclimes 
the eud of November before they begin to appear; llicti re¬ 
move (liem into a more open exposure, wli<»re they may have 
the full sun. Towards the middle of Novemher* when you 
are apprehensive of frost* remove the pots iimler a common 
hot-hed Iranie, where liiey may be covered with in 

the niglil time, and also in bad weather; but in the ih^Vj 
when the weather is mild, they should be enlirely opened, to 
prevent the plants from beinj; drawn up loo weak. The only 
dangers they are exposed to arc violent rains and iVosIs; 
the rain often rotting the lender plants* and I he fro^t turnuig 
them out of the ground, Io the spriug, as the season giuws 
warm* these pots should he exposed lo llie open air, placing 
them at first Jicar the shelter of a hedge* lo piolecl them 
bom the cold winds; but at the beginning of April they 
should he removed inlo a more sliady sitmUion, according to 
the warmtti of the season, lii llie httei end of April, j)li(ce 
ihini where they can only liuve the morning sun, aiul let 
them remaiu I hero till llieir leaves decay* when they may be 
taken out of the earth* and their joots dried in a shady place; 
after winch they may he put up in bugs, and ptCierved in 
a dry place till llie October following* and then they must 
be treated us above directcfl for the old plants. When 
these roots flower in the following s]>iing, carefully 
mark such of ihein as are worthy lo be preserved. Vou 
should not suffer those flowers* which yon intend lo blow fine 
the succeeding year, to bear seeds; if they appear inclined to 
do so* cut off the flowers wlien tliey begin lo decay* lor 
lliose roots which have produced seeds seldom flower well 
till afterwards; nor will the principal old root* u-liich has 
flowered strong one year, ever blow so fair as the otLets, 
which is what sboidd be priocipally observed when a person 
purchases any of these roofs, as the sellers generally palm off 
the old roots upon their customers, judiciously reserving the 
offsets for their own us^. lu planting these roots, parlicu^ 
laxly observe to place the semi-double kinds, frouj w Inch you 
intend to reserve seeds* in separate beds by themselves, and 
not intermix them with the double flowers* because tlicy re¬ 
quire different tuaiiagemenl:. When the seed begins to ripen* 
which may be easily known by its sepa^atJl^g from the axils 
and falling* look over the plants daily* gatliering it as it 
ripens; for there wilt be a considerable difference in the 
seeds of tlie same bed coming to maturity* at least a fort¬ 
night, and sometimes three weeks or a month. TJie seed 
when gathered should not be exposed to the sun* but spread 
to dry in a sbady place* and afterwards laid up out of the 
reach of vermin. This method of sowing seeds every year 
not only increases the stock of roots* but also raises new va* 
rieties, which maybe greatly improved by changing the seeds 
into fresh ground, U will also be necessary lo take away 
all the earth out of t)ie beds in which the roots were blown* 
if you intend to plant these flowers there again; otherwise 
they will never thrive half so well* as all the curious florists 
continually observe. In case of severe weather after jdant- 
ing* it will be proper to cover the beds with straw or pease- 
haultn* to guard them against frost; but this covering sUoidd 
always be removed in favourable weather. In spring, v.U. n 
the ground is loose, tread or beat it on a fine du), pre^^s 
ing it close to the plants with the fingers* to keep out tlu- 
cold parching winds. Some long straw, placed hetwc^ici 
G X 
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the rows, will protect the plants, and keep the ground moi$t: 
if the spring showers should fail, water must be applied 
gently between the rows. When the seed-leaves appear, 
the young plants will require more air, and must be regularly 
but gently watered, except whea there are warm showers of 
rain. Wlten the sun shines hot, the glasses must be raised to 
admit fresh air, and the frame also sliaded with mats. Such 
persons as save the seed for raising new varieties, must suf¬ 
fer It to continue on the plant till it liecomes brown and dry, 
then cut it otF, and spread it upon paper in a dry room, ex¬ 
posed to tlie sun; when quite dry, put it into a bag, and 
hang it up in a dry place* lu January or February these 
seeds being earefutly rubbed out, and cleansed from all ex¬ 
traneous raalter, they should be sown under a glass-frame 
so thick as nearly to cover the surface; the glasses should 
then be put on, and the frame kept closely covered for two 
or tJtree days till the seed begins to swell, and then a little 
light earth should be sifted over, and repeated every week 
till the seeds are covered; but if they are covered loo deep, 
they will not vegetate.—To concludes A fine Ranunculus 
should have n strong straLigikt stem from eight to twelve 
inches Inglu The flower should be of a hemispherical form, 
at least two inches in diameter, consisting of numerous petals 
gradually diminishing in size 1o the centre, lying over each 
other so as neither to be loo close nor loo much separated, but 
having more of a perpendicular than horizontal direction, 
in order to display the colour with better effect; the petals 
should be broad, with entire well-rounded edges; their co¬ 
lour should be dark or clear, rich or brilliant, either of one 
colour, or variously diversifled on an asb, white, sulphur, or 
fiTe-coloured ground, or else regularly striped, spotted, or 
mottled in an elegant manner. 

2B, Ranunculus Rulafotius; Ilue-leav€dCrouifoot. Leaves 
pinnate and lernate; leaflets ihree-parted, mullifld; stem 
quite simple; corolla niany-pelalled; root tuberous. The 
stalk is terminated by one double flower, of a flue bright 
yellow colour, and about the size of the common Butter- 
flower.—it flowers in May; and is a native of the mountains 
of Austria, Dauphiny, Switzerland, and Piedmont. 

2ft. Ranunculus Glacialis; Two-Jiowered Crowjoot, Calices 
hirsute; stem two-flow^ered ; leaves mullifld; root large and 
fleshy, in the form of a bulb, very acrid, and putting forth 
wiaiiy long thick fibres.—It flowers in June? and is a native 
of Lapland, Denmark, Switzerland, Dauphiny,and Piedmont, 
on high granite mountains near the coutinual snows. 

3ft. Ranunculus Nivalis; Alpine YelIotv Crowfoot. Calis 
hirsute; stem one-flowered; root-leaves palmate; slem- 
Jeaves many-parted, sessile.—Native of Lapland and Nor¬ 
way. 

3L. Ranunculus Alpestris. Root-leavessubcordate, blunt, 
Il»ree-parted ; lobes tliree-lobed; stem-leaf lanceolate, quite 
entire; stem one or Iwo flowered.—Native of Switzerland, 
Austria, Carniola, and Daupfalny. 

32. Ranunculus Lappouicus; Orottybof. Leaves 

ihree partod, tobed, bluni; stem almost flaked, one-flowered; 
root fibrous; flower terniinaling, yellow.—^Native of Lapland. 

33. Ranunculus Monspeliacus; MontpvUer Crowfoot, 
Leaves l)>rce-parted, crenate; stem simple, villose, almost 
naked, one flowered.—Native of the south of France, and of 
liarbary. 

34. Kanniiculus Bulbosus; Bulbous Crowfoot, Cahees 
bent back; peduncles grooved ; stem uprjgl*t, many-flow¬ 
ered ; leaves compound; root z solid white roundish buib, 
flatted a little both at lop and bottom, somew'hat resembling 
a small turnip. It is distinguisbed from the thirty-first 
species, with which some others have confounded it, by its 


roots, by its never throwing out ruunerv, and by its reSexed 
calix: this last character arises from its particular atmeture, 
the lower half being thin and almost transparent^ and not 
haviug suflicient solidity to support itself upright. -It is the 
second flower which, next to the Daudeiion, covers the met'* 
dows with dazzling yellow. Like most of the Crowfoots, it 
possesses the property of inflaming and blistering the skin; 
particularly the roots, which are said to raise blisters with leii 
pain aud greater safely than Spanish flies, and have been 
applied for that purpose, especially to the Joints, in the gout. 
The juice is even more acrid than that of the sUieenth species^ 
and, if applied to the nostrils, provokes sneezing* The roots, 
on being kept, lose their stimulating quality, and are even 
ealable wheu boiled. Boys often dig them up, and devour 
them. Tlie herb is too acrid to be eaten alone by cattle; 
cotdiugly the floweriug-stalks are left; to perfect the seeds in 
pastures, though some of it certainly is consumed; and it ap¬ 
pears probable that this and other pungent plants, mixM 
with the Grasses, may act with a power Ail stimulus to some 
animals, as sail does to others. It abounds in dry pastures, 
and flowers in May. Besides the name of Roimd-rooted or 
Bulbous Crowfoot, it is called by the common people, But* 
ter-flower. Butler-cups, King-cups, Gold-cups; and it is the 
“cuckow*buds of yellow hue/' in Shakspeare.—This species, 
and the two roHowing, are all confounded by the vulgar un¬ 
der one name, 

35. Ranunculus Hirsutus; Pale Hair^ Crowfoot. Caltces 
bent back, acuminate; stem upright, many-flowered, biraute; 
leaves ternale; root fibrous. The flowers and seeds are 
smaller than in the preceding species.—Mr. Curtis observed 
this species in various places near Loudon; as, by the road¬ 
side between Crydon and Mitcham, near Gravesend, end 
plentifully by the sea-side; also on the gravelly banks about 
Southampton. It has also been seen upon new-made banks 
in the salUmarshes near Yarmouth; on South Leigh cooiaion, 
ID Oxfordshire; and abundantly in the pastures of Bedford¬ 
shire. 

3G. Ranunculus Repens; Creeping Crowfoot. Calioet 
spreading a little; peduncles grooved; racemes creeping; 
leaves compound; root perennial, consisting of numerous 
white fibres; flowering-stem erect, geuerally supporting two 
flowers.—This species is sufliciently distinct from the other 
common Crowfoots, in its creeping stems, and sending forth 
more roots at every joint: which render it more mtsebievout 
than those, as also because it will thrive in almost any soil, 
and is very sure lo become the principal plant of the pas¬ 
turage, to the great detriment of the farmer. From tbe 
great variety of soil and situation in which this*" species ii 
found, it assumes many varieties. By a river's side, or in 
marshes, it will grow three or four feet high, with u stem 
nearly as large as a man's thumb; in barren gravelly fields 
it is eutircly procumbent, with a stem not larger than a small 
wheat straw; but in all slates it retains the character of the 
creeping stem, and does not lose it in cultivation. Its prio- 
cipal time of flowering is in June, but it may be found m 
blossom during most of the ensuing summer moathl, in 
meadows and pastures, under hedges, tn shady waste plaoei, 
churcivyards, and gardens. The qua!lies of this aad the 
twenty-ninth species are nearly alike, botli blister the skiu, 
and are very acrid to tlie tasie: Jike that and the thirty-third 
species, it is sometimes found double, though riot so often at 
they. 

37. Ranunculus Polyanthemos; Alanp-^owered Craufoot^ 
Catices spreading a little; peduncles grouted; stem upright; 
leaves many-parted. This species lias no sensible ncrimonv. 
—Native of Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, D&upJiiny, aii^il 
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tiedmont^ id woods; tiowcrmg in May and June. Il is 
perenniaK 

38- Ranunculus Aotis; Upright Meadow Crowfoot. Ca* 
tices spreading a little; peduncles round; leaves iliree part¬ 
ed, multifidf the uppermost linear; root perennial/tuberous, 
with roany Long, simple, wJnie fibres. Tbe scale of the nec¬ 
tary at once dUtingu is he s this species from tlie ffiurtecnth; 
the spreading calix from the twenty-ninth and thirlierh ; and 
llie round even flower-staJks, froni both those and the Lliirty- 
first species; wliilst the smooth seeds prevent our mistaking 
it for any species which has liiem rough or muricated. It is 
indeed known at first sight from alt our other wild species, 
by its tall, thin, genteel, upright growth, from which il has 
received its English name. Most of the Crowfoots are known 
to be acrid* and some are thought to be poisonous, but tliis 
plant received its trivial name from its supposed superior dc^ 
gree of acridity. All its parts are exceedingly acrid: the 
juice of the leaves takes away warts; and bruised together 
with the roots, they will act as a caustic, by inflaming and cor¬ 
roding the parls to which they are applied. In violent ]]ca<l- 
aebs, where the pain is confined to one part, a plaister made 
of theni frequently affords almost immediate relief; and they 
have been used in the gout with great success, Mr. Curl is 
declares, that even pulling it up and carrying it to some little 
distance has produced a considerable infiainmaliou in the palm 
of the hand; that cattle iu general will not eat it, yet that 
sometimes, when they are turned hungry into a new field of 
grass, or have but a small spot to range in, they feed on ft, 
aud their mouths have become sore and blistered. According 
to Linneus, sheep and goats eat it, but cattle, horses, and even 
hogs, refuse it. When made into hay, it loses its acrid 
quality, but then seems lo be too hard and stalky to yield much 
aourishmeDt: if it be of any use, it must be to correct by its 
warmth the insipidity of the.Grasses. In many pastures the 
flowering'stems are left standing in abundance, to ^dissemi¬ 
nate ibeir seeds: before they could do that, they might easily 
be cut down with the scythe, or be pulled up by women and 
children after a shower, which would more effectually de¬ 
stroy the plauts; they should be gat bored into heaps* and 
burnt. It flowers in June and July, aud is confounded with 
the twenty-ninth and thirty-first species under llte name of 
Butter-ffower or Buttercups, under a notion that the yel¬ 
low colour of bultcr la owing to tl]e±e plants. It is the rich¬ 
ness and exuberance of the pasture that communicates this 
colour, aud not these flowers^ which tlie cattle seldom or ever 
touch. 

30, Ranunculus Lanuginosus; Broad-ltet^ed Crow/oct. 
Caiicca spreading a little; peduncles round: stem and 
petiolea hirsute; leaves trifid, Jobed, crenate, velvety. This 
is easily known by Its stature, hairiness, and place of growth 
in wooda and shade. It differs from the preceding species 
in flowering earlier, in being very hirsute, large, and with 
scattered flowers on fistular peduncles.—^Native of Denmark, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austjia, the south of France, and 
Piedmont. Increased by parting ibo rods in autumn. 

40- Ranunculus Chcerophyilus; Fifte-haved Cy'ow/eoL 
Calices turned back; peduncles grooved ; stem upright, one- 
flowered ; leaves linear* muitifid ; root peretinial; flower yel¬ 
low; plant acrid.—Native of France and Italy, It is not 
often observed in England, probably owing to its humble 
growth, the smallness of its flowers, and its want of elegance 
in form or colour. It occurs in several places about Lon¬ 
don; as, near Camberivell, about Lee Bridge, and near Wab 
tbauistow. Found also on Green street green, near Dart- 
ford m Kent; near Worcester, and on Malvcrn-hill near 
Norwich; near Madingleyj Trumpinglon* Shelford, Toft, 


and Ganilingay* jd Cambridgeshire; on Bullington green, 
Shotover hill, and South-Leigh, in Oxfordshire; on St. Vin¬ 
cent's rocks near BrisPol; near Lymingtou and Lu!worth 
cove in Dorset^liire, where some of the fallow lands m the 
neighbourhood of Blandford are overrun with it. 

41, Ranunculus Millefoliatus. Leaves superdecomponnd, 
linear; caliccs hairy; stem branched, silky villose. It is 
allied to the preceding species; roots tuberous, oblong, in 
bundles, itarrowing downwards, ami ending in a fibre. It 
flow^ers in winter.—Native of the kingdom of Tunis, 

42. Ranunculus Parvulus; Lifite Upright Cretv/oot. 
Seeds tube re led; leaves hirsute, three-lobed, gashed; slam 
upright, fexv-flowered; root small, annual, with long simple 
fibres. It flowers in July and August.—Native of the south 
of France, Italy, and Russia, Found also in abundance 
near Bristol hoL-wetls. 

43, Ranunculus Arvrnsis; Corn Croto/ooL Seeds prickly; 
leaves trifid* decompound; segments linear; root annual, 
composed of simple fibres; stent upright, a foot or more iu 
height. Every part of the plant has a pale appcwrance, and 
is easily distinguished from our wild Croxvfoots by this cir¬ 
cumstance* by its large prickly seeds, its annual root, and 
its place of growth, which is in corn-fields, where it is very 
common among crops of all kinds, in most parts of Europe, 
but more abundantly in some soils than in others; flowering 
iu May and June, and ripening its seeds before harvest* so 
that It fills the ground, but, not being a very luxuriaut plant, 
is not a very formidable weed. Id some counties ii is called 
HiiTfg/'r-weedf probably from its indicating a sterile soil. It 
is said to be as highly acrimonious when fresh, as any of the 
other species, Mr. Brugnon relates its poisonous effects 
on sheep* who nevertheless eat it greedily, as also do cattle 
and horses. It occasiojjs colic, gangrene of the stomach, 
and dtatli in a few jjours. Three ounces of the juice killed 
a dog in four minutes. The above author thinks vinegar 
the best antidote- Muppily for Eugtand, this plant generally 
grows where it is not accessible lo cattle; which probably is 
the reason why we have not iieanl of any mischief done by 
it in this country; but I he husbandman would do well to 
guard against it in fallow-fields, and pastures in the ueigli- 
boitrlicod of coni land. 

44. Rajiunculus Muricatns, Seeds prickly; leaves simple, 
lobed, blunt, smooth ; stem diffused ; root-leaves tbree-lobed, 
siDOOth* toothed; teeth blunt* unequaL—Native of ditches 
and marshes in the south of Europe and in Barbary. 

46. Ranunculus Parvifforus; Sm^lijioipered Crorrfoot, 
Seeds prickly; prickles hooked; leaves simple, lactuiated, 
acute, fitrsule; stem diffused; root annual* fibrous- It 
dowers iu May and June, and the seeds ripen in June ^nd 
July.—Native of the souih of Europe and of Algiers, in dry 
gravelly soils. 

48. Raiiiinculus Orientalis; Orientnl Crowfoot. Leaves 
spiny, subulate* recurved; ealices reflex; leaves multifid," 
Native of the Levant. 

47. Ranunculus Grandiflorus; Greatflowered Crowfoot, 
Stem upright* (wo-leaved; leaves muitifid; stem-leaves altcr- 
ternale* sessile,—Native of the Levant. 

48. Ranunculus Falcatiis: Sickle-seeded Crowfoot. Leaves 
wedge form, three-parted ; segments ntultifidj fiUforoi; seeds 
sickk-shaped; scape nuked, oue-flowered; root annual. 
—Native of Austria* in coin-fields, and of other parts iu the 
south of Europe and the Levant; floweting early in spring, 
and soon passing away. 

40. Ranunculus Hederaceus;Crotq/boL Leaves 
roundish, kidney-shaped, three or five lobed, CQtlre, even; 
stem creeping; roots perenjiiui, fibrous, numerous, simple^ 
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wbitish, penetrating deeply into the mud. The leaves some¬ 
times have a dark spot iu the middle of each, and in some 
situations the flowers are much larger than in others* It 
floiveis from May To August, is found in slow shallow 
rivulets, especially where the soil is sandy, in watery places, 
and shallow muddy ditches*—Native of many parts of Europe, 
•9 Denmark, Germany, France, and even of Siberia and 
Barbary* 

50, Hanimcnlua Aqualilis; Wsiei'Crowfoot, Submerged 
leaves capillaceous; emerged leaves suhpeltate; root peren¬ 
nial, fibrous, throwing up long round stems, clothed with 
alternate leaves, having broad membranaceous stipules at the 
base of their foot stalks* The flowers are sometimes very 
large, and make a liaiuUome show in ponds and dilclies; the 
curious variety in the floating and immersed leaves, adds to 
the beauty of this common aquatic plant. The other va- 
rieties grow floating in tlie water, and have all the leaves 
capillary. In one, they form a roundish line; iu another, the 
segments of the leaves are very long, parallel, and take the ■ 
direction of the current* These varieties are clearly occa¬ 
sioned by the depth and velocity of the stream* Dr* Pub 
teiiey has recorded a curious fact, which contradicts the as¬ 
sertions of the deleterious qualilies of this plant, and proves 
timt it is not merely innoxious, but nutritive to cattle, and 
capable of being converted to useful purposes in agricultural 
economy, in tJie iieigbbourhood of King wood, on the borders 
of the Avon, some of the cottagers support their cows, and 
even horses, almost wholly by this plant, A man collects 
a quantity every morning, and brings it in a boat to the edge 
of the water, from wljich the cows eat it with great avidity; 
iusomuch that they stint them, and allow only about twenty- 
rive or thirty pounds to each cow daily* One man kept five 
cows and one horse so much on this plant, with the lit Lie 
that the heath aflforded, that they had not coDSUtned more than 
half a ton of hay throughout the whole year; none being 
used, except when the river was frozen over. Hogs are also 
fed with this plant, and improve so well on it, that it is not 
necessary to give them any olher sustenance fill they 
are put up to fatten* This property of Water Crowfoot is 
the more remarkable, because all the species are deemed acri¬ 
monious, and some undoubtedly are so in a high degree* It 
is probable that Ibis species is rendered inert, and even 
wholesome, by growing in the w'ater; although it must be 
confessed, that iu other instances moisture heightens the dele¬ 
terious properties of vegetables, especially in the umbellife¬ 
rous tribe* Before the introduction of Cantharides, they 
were used as vesiccatorles, and arc said to act with less paiu, 
and without any eflect on the urinary passages; but their 
action U supposed to be uncertain, and they are accused of 
frequently leaving ill conditioned ulcers. See the sixteenth 
aud thirty-third species* 

5L Ranunculus Opliioglossoides* Stem simple, upright; 
leaves uerved; lower leaves ovale, subcordate, pelioled; 
floral-leaves sessile, lanceolate*—Native of the mountains of 
Dauphiny, 

52* Ranunculus Frigidus. Root-leaves wedge-form, ovate, 
five-loothed at the tip; stem-leaves sessile, palmate*—Native 
of the mountains of Siberia* 

53. Ranunculus Tttlobus* Stem upright ; leaves smooth; 
stem-leaves three-lobed; peduncles striated ; seeds compress¬ 
ed, tubercled*—Found in moist fields near Mayanc, iu I he 
north of Africa* 

54, Ranunculus Spicatus, Leaves oblong, toothed; stem 
simple: seeds in spikes; roots consisting of nmnerous ohtong 
bnlbs in bundles*—Nalive of tlie marshes in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Algiers, 


55* Ranunculus Flabellatus* Leaves simple, toothed^ and 
ternalc; leaflets laciniatc; stem simple*— Found in the 
neigh hour hood of Algiers, 

5f?* Ranunculus Japonica* Leaves gasb-terminate; lobea 
gashed-toothed, hirsute; stem hirsute.—Native of Japan* 

57* Ranunculus SeguierL Leaves three-parted; lobes 
muitifid, lacjoiate, acute, all petioled; stem many-flowered; 
calices smooth,—Native of the mountains of Italyj Dauphiny, 
and Carniola* 

58* Ranunculus Montanus* Leaves rive-lobed^ toothed; 
stem-leaf sessile, digitate; segments linear, lanceolate, f|iiite 
entire; stem one-flowered*—Native of the mouatatna of Swit¬ 
zerland, Dauphiny, and Austria* 

50, Ranunculus Gouani. Leaves five-lobed, toothed; stem- 
leaf sessile, palmate; segments lanceolate, toothed ; stem 
one-flowered*—Native of the Pyrenees and Hungary* 

00. Ranunculus Hyperboreus. Leaves deeply three-lobed; 
lobes oblong, divaricate; stem filiform, creeping*—Native 
of Norway and Siberia* 

61* Raituuculus Polyrhizoa* Root-leaves palmate; stem- 
leaves sessile, digitate; stem many flowered; roots in bundles* 
—Native of Siberia. 

62. Ranunculus Cappadocicus. Calices patulous ; pedun^ 
cle round; stem aubbitidrleaves cordate, three-Iobed, tooth- 
ed*“Native of Cappadocia* 

63. Ranunculus Oxy sperm us* Root-leaves oblong, blunt, 
sinuute-tooihed; stem-leaves sessile, digitate, gashed; seeds 
awned,—Native of Siberia. 

64* Ranunculus Polypliyllus* Submerged leaves oblong, 

! petioled, capillaceous; floating leaves wedge-shaped, tbiee- 
lobed; emerged leaves elliptic; stem upright; flowers very 
small and yellow*—Native of Hungary* 

65. Ruimnculus Nitidus* Plant very glabrous; stems fis- 
tulose: radical leaves rolundate-subrenifonn, obtusely cre- 
iiate; stem-leaves sessile, digitate; folioles cut; segments 
obtuse: seeds subglobose, very smooth ; flowers small; petals 
white*—Grows in inundated grounds from New York to 
Canada, This is evidently closely allied to Ranunculus Abor- 
tivus; and Mr. Pursli suspects that they are only varieties 
of the same species, though Walter and Lamarck have dts> 
Ihiguished lliem. See his Fiora of North America, VoL in 
p. 333* 

66* Ranunculus Pygmeeus, Plant small, glabrous; radical 
leaves subcordate-renifonn, inciso-dentate; stem-leaves ses¬ 
sile, digitate; segments linear, very entire; stem vvilh few 
flowers; petals oblong, nearly equal to the calls, yellow.— 
A native of Labradore, according to Colmaster* 

67* Ranunculits Tomentosus. Plant very villose, low; 
stem creeping, one and two flowered ; leaves lomentose, 
trilobate; calix hispid, subreflex; flowers yellowish white* 
—Grows in Carolina* 

68. Ranunculus Marylandicus* Plant pubescent; stem 
simple, nearly naked; radical leaves Urnatc; little leaves 
trilobate; lobes acute, cut; calix reflex; flowers |>ate yellow* 
—Grows ill shady woods from Pennsylvania to Virginia, and 
flowers from June to August. 

69* Ranunculus Recurvatus, Plant pubescent; leaver 
trilobous; lobes cuneiform at the base, cut and acute at the 
tip; stem multiflorous; corolla and capsules recurved; petals 
linear, almost white*—Grows in shady woods from New 
York to Carolina, and flowers from June to August, 

73. Ranunculus Septentrionalis* Plant slightly glabrous; 
leaves membranaceous, glabrous, temate; little leaves sab- 
trilobale, cut, acute; stem and petioles rough at the bale; 
; peduncles subbiflorous; calices reflex; flowers pale yellow* 
—Grows in North America* 
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71- Ranunculus Hispidus, Plant very rough, erect; leaves 
teniate; fblioles acutely lobaie; stems beneath the first 
peduncle naked, with few flowers; flowers small, pale yellow. 
—Grows in wet fields, and on the banks of ditches, in Vir¬ 
ginia and Carolina; and flowers from June to August. 

^ 72. Ranunculus Fluvialilis. All the leaves dicholomonS' 
capillaceous; stem floating; flowers white.—Found in truU' 
qoil rivers, from Pennsylvania to Carolina. 

Kapn* See Sra$siea . 

Raphantts; a genua of the class Tetradynamia, order Sdb 
quosa.— Genehtc Character. Caltx: perianth fotir* 
leaved, erect; leaflets oblong, parallel, converging, decidu¬ 
ous, gibbous at the base. CovoUa: four-petalled, c met form ; 
petals-obcordate, spreading; claws a little longer than the 
calix; nectariferous glands four, one on each side, one 
between the short stamen and pistil, and one on each side 
betw^n the longer stamina and the calix. Slamina: fila- 
meuta six, awLshaped, erect; of tliese, two that are opposite 
are of the same length with the calix; and the reinaming 
four are the length of the claws of tlte corolla; antherse 
simple. Pistil: germen oblong, ventricose* attenuated, llie 
length of the stamina: style scarcely any; stigma capitate, 
entire* Pericarp: silique oblojig, wiih a point, ventricose, 
with little swellings, subarticulate, cylindrical. ^Seeds: round¬ 
ish, :imootb* Essential Character. Calix: closed. 
Silique: torose, subartrculate, cylindrical; glands four, two 
between each shorter stamen and the pistil, and two between 

the longer stamina aud the calix,-The sj^ecies are, 

1- Rapbanus Sativus; Common Garden Radish* Srliqiies 
cylindrical, torose, two-celled; root annual, large, fleshy, 
fusiforni or subglobniar, white within; red, while, or black 
on the outside. Native of China, Cochiu-chtna, and Japan ; 
ifi all of which countries it is much cultivated,—Mr, Miller 
aims at making four sorts of this esculent root, which, he 
says, he never found to vary in the course of forty years' 
experience; and that by sowing the seeds of cacti carefully^ 
without mixture, the produce will alw'^ays prove the same as 
the plant winch the seeds were saved from. The first, or 
Long-rooted Radish, is the sort commonly cultivated in 
kite hen-gardens for its roots. Of this there arc several sub¬ 
ordinate variations; as 1 be Small-topped, the Deep-red, the 
Pale-red or Salmon, and tb^ Long-topped Striped Radish; 
which slight differences Mr. Miller allows to have arisen 
from cultivation- The Small-topped is most commonly pre¬ 
ferred by the gardeners near the metropolis, because they 
require much less room than those with large tops; for as 
forward Radishes are what produce the greatest profit to the 
gardener; and these are conirncnTy sown upon borders near 
hedges, walls, or pales, the Large-topped Radish would be 
apt lo grow mostly at top, and not swell so much in tJie root 
as the other, especially if the plants should be left pretty 
close. The second, or Small Round-rooted Radish, is not 
very common in England, but in many parts of Italy it is the 
only one cultivated; the roots are very white, round, small, 
and very sweet. It has of late years been brought to the 
London markets in the spring, generally in bunches, and is 
fometimes mistaken for young Turnips. If eatcu young, it is 
crisp, mild, aud pleasant. The third sort, or Large Titrnip- 
rooted White Spanish Radish, has a moderately large, splie- 
roidul, while ioot» and is esteemed chiefly for eating In 
autumn^ and the early part of winter. This and the second 
sort are confounded together, under the name of Turnip 
Radishes. The fourth sort, or Black Turnip-rooted Spanish 
Radish, has a root like the preceding, white within, but a 
black skin, aud is greatly esteemed by many for autumn and 
winter eating. Mr. Miller observes, that the third and fourth 
103. 


varieties are generally cultivated for medicinal use, hut that 
some persons arc very fond of them for the table.— Propaga¬ 
tion and Culture. Tije season for sowing the seeds of the 
Camnion Radisli are various, according to the time when 
they are designed to bo used. The earlie^^t season is at the 
end of October or the lieginning of November, for then tiie 
gardeners near London sow them to supply the market at 
the beginning of March. They are C!»mmotdy sown on warm 
borders near walls and pales, or lietlges, where they may be 
defended from the cold winds. Tliere are, however, some 
persons who sow Radish seeds an^ong otlier crops at the 
middle of Septeniher, whicl^ if not destroyed by frost, are fit 
for use early in February : but this is sootier than most people 
care to eat these roots; and this erop, if not used wJiile 
young, soon grows strong and sticky. The second general 
sowing is usually about Christmas, providerl tlie season be 
mild, and the giouitd in a fit condition to work. Tliese are 
also sown in shellered places, hut not $o near pales and 
hedges as the October sowing, Unless destroyed by frost, 
they will be fit for use at the begiitiiing of April; but in order 
to have a siieccssion of these roots for the table, through the 
season, you should nqieat sowing the seeds once a forJuighi, 
from the middle of January till tlic beginnin!; of April, always 
observing to sow the latt^^r crops upon a moist soil aud in au 
open situation, oilierw ise they will run up, and grow sticky, 
before liiey are fit for use. Many of the gartleners near 
London sow Carrot-seed uiih their early lUdish, so that 
wJten their Radishes are killed, which sometimes luqq>ens, 
the Carrots will remain ; for the sceits of Carrots commonly 
lie in the ground five or siv weeks before tiiey ci-me u]>, mid 
the Radishes seldom lie above a fi^rtiiight under ground al 
that season, so tliat lliey are often up and Jtilkd, when the 
Carrot-seeds remain safe in the ground; bulAvfien both crops 
succeed, tile Radishes must he drawn off very young, or the 
Carrots will be drawn U[j so w-eak as not to be able to support 
themselves when the Radishes are gone, l! is also a constant 
practice with the kitchen-gardeners, to mix Spinacli seed with 
their lalier crops of Radishes, When these are drawn off, 
and the ground cleaned, llie Spinacli will thrive greatly, and 
in a fortnight's time will as completely cover the groitiirf as 
though there had been no other crop. If it he of the broad- 
leaved kind, (lie Spinach will be larger and fiiircr than tl 
commcmly is ulien sown by itself; because, where there is no 
otlier crop, the Spinaeli-seed is commonly sown too tidek, 
and the plants are therefore drawn uj> weak: but in tliis 
management, the roots standing pretry far apart, have morn 
to spread; and if the soil be good, the plants will attain a 
couskleruble size before they run up lr> seed. Win ri tlie 
Radishes are come up, and have five or six leaves, pull them 
up where they arc too close, otherwise (hey will run io top, 
and llic roots will not increase in bulk. In doing this, some 
only draw them out by hand ; but the best method is to thin 
them with a small hoe, whicJi will stir the ground, destrov 
the weeds, and promote the growth of the plants. For draw'- 
ing small, leave them at three inches' distance; but at six 
indies, if they are to stand longer,—For saving Radish-seed ; 
At the beginning of May, prepare a spot of ground, propor¬ 
tionable to the ([uantity of seed intended to be saved. Dig it 
well, and level it; then draw up some of (he struightest and 
best-colon red Radisiies, and plant them in rows three feet 
distant, and two feet asunder in the rows; observing, if (he 
season be dry, to water Iheru until Jhey have taken root; after 
which, they will only require to have iUt weeds iioed down 
between iheiii, until they have advanceit so high as to over¬ 
spread the ground. When the seed begins to ripen, guard 
it carefully against birds. When it is ripe, (lie pods will 
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clinn^e 1tro»n ; it must then be cut^ anrl spread! in the sun to Krocker sh^'s, be has proved tbe ptaoU to be bariileu 
dry, then thresheclj and afterward laid by for use.—The Tor- bis own experiinenU, aad even recommends it as a outritiovi 
dip Radish must not be sown till tfic bej;;innin^ of March, food for domestic quadrupeds, and as very agreeablo to bnt, 
and the plants must be allowed a greater distance than the The variety called the Sea Wild Radish has a Uikk white 
common spindle rooted sort. Us seeds arc liahlo to dege^ root like that of the Garden Radish, and has been foimd 
Derate, unless when sown near the latter- The White ami under the cliffs by the sea-side, about half a mile from the 
Black Spanish Radishes, are commonly sow n about the middle rtiher house at Bourne in Sussex, 

of July, or a little earlier, and arc fit for the table by the end 4. Kaphanus Sibiricus; Sibrrian RodUh* Pods cyliDdncal, 
of August, or the beginning of September; they will coniiuue torulose-vlllose ; leaves hnear, pinnatihd.—Native of Sibetia* 
good till frost spoils them. They require 1 binning to a 5. Raphanus Erucoides. Pods ovate, gibbous, with the 
greater distance than the common sort, for their roots grow beak the length of the pod : root biennial, simple, uvocljf 
as large as Turnips, and sltgnld not remain nearer than six thicker than the stem, which is a foot and half high.—NalifC 
incfies- To have these roots in winter, draw them before of Italy. 

the hard frost comes on, and lay iheni in dry sand, as is 0, Rapimnus Tencllus; Smail Radiah. Pods awi>shtiped, 
directed for Cartels, carefully guarding them from wet and Joinled, two-celled, smooth, lanceolate, toothed, the lowest 
frost; and they will keep good till spring. The groujid pinnatidtL—This plant flowers here m June and July, UU 
where any sorts of Radishes are to he sown, ought to ho well annual plant, and a native of Siberia, 
trenched, ihe clods bndten, and tlie ground levelled at sow- Ra^^pbeirj/* See Rubut* 
ing flown, I hat I he roots may have full scope to desteml. i Rattfin. See Caiitmus* 

Cos or otfier Lcilttcc may be sown with ihe spring crop of j Red. See Pedicularis, 

Radishes, along wilb the Carrots, Sow tlic seeds all togellicr Rattle^ Yeflow. See Rhinanthus* 
broadcast i>retiy thick, in tlie early £owjjiL[s ; rakiirg them ; Rattlesuahe Root. See Poti/gala Senega* 
in well with a large rake. The London gardeners cover 1 fiatl/esnake tVeed. See Rrjt/ngium* 

the early cro[is with sTiaw, sntfering il to remain till tlic . Rauwofjia ; a genus of the class Peotandria, order Mod<^ 

plants are fairly come u]i, and liien lakjng it olflighlly every 1 gynia — GENERIC CHARACTER. Calix; perianth five* 

mild day, bnt pvitting il on evt-ry night, at Icajt where tlie re j toothed, very small, permanent. Coraiia^ ooe-petalledp 

is any appenrance of frost. Dry ben^ will anr^wer the same ; funuebform: tube cylindrical, globular at the base; border 
purpose; ami it is belter still to llirnw ijiaks, supported on five-parted, tlal; segments roundish, emarginate. Stamina: 
wooden pegs or on lioops, over the bed at inghi, and oti Hlameala five, shorter than the tube; autber^e erect, simple, 
severe days. If there he no frames to spare, tlte beds may acute. Pistil: germen roundish; style very short; sti^S 
be covered with mats over hoops, and the sides secured by capitate. Pericarp: drupe subglobular, onC'CeUed, with a 
boards or straw-bands. Or, in want of <tuug, if the beds be groove on one side. Seed: nuts two, convex at the base, 
covered with frames, and the lights be pul on at night auti attenuated at the top, compressed, two-celled. ESSENTIAL 
in rough weather, they may be raised u fortnight sooner iJiari CHARACTER. Contorted. Berry: succulent, two seeded, 
ill the open borders. If very dry weather should liappen in -The species are, 

March or April, the crop must be watered morning and 1. Rauwoliia Nitida; Shining Rautoolfia^ Leaves in 
evening.—Radishes are sown very thick, like Cresses and fours, lanceolate, acuminate, very smooth, shmiog; flowers 
MustaM, to cut in the sced-ieaf for salads, both in tlie natural termmating. Tins is a small tree, shining all over very 
gronud and oik hot-beds. From Christmas to Candlemas, lunch, upngbt> full of a white glutinous milk, twelve feet 
Radishes are raised on hol-bcds for the root. Eighteen inches high. The fruits are at first yellowish, but at length become 
deptl) of dung is sufficient to bring them up; and six or seven very dark purple, are milky, and three times as large as a 
inches' depth of light rich mould. Sow the seeds moderately pea. Native of South America, of St. Domingo, and other 
thick; cover it half an inch thick; put on Uic lights; rhe islands in the West Indies. It flowers here froni June to 
plants will come np in a week, or less; and w hen they appear^ September.—This plant, with all the rest of this genus, may 
the lights should be either lifted, or oecasioually taken o5', he propagated by seeds sown in autuma, soon aOer thev arc 
according to the weather. In a fortnight aOerwards, thin ripe; for if they arc kept out of the ground till spring^'dicy 
them to the distance of an inch and lialf or two inches, and rarely come up tJie same year. The seeds should be sown 
in six weeks they will be fit to draw. in pots filled with fresh earth, and plunged into a hot-M 

2. Raphanus Candatns. Siliques decumbent, longer than of tanner's bark; for as they are .very hard, they frequently 
the whole plant. This lias the appearance of the Common rcniain along time in the ground, and, when they ar€ ia poU, 
Radish, but the leaves are sharper and the stem shorter, may be shifted from one bed to another as their heat decay^r 
Annual.—Native of FinaL When the plants appear, they require frequeut lefreahiugs 

n. Raphaiius Raphanistruni; Wild Radish, or Jointed- with water in small quantities. They shoulu also have a large 
podded C^rlock. Pods jointed, even, onc-celled. Gaert- share of fresh air admitted in yv^tm weather, aad, wtaea two 
uer calls it, many-celled, moniliforni. ThU abounds in many inches high, ought to be transplanted each into a aepuale 
places among spring corn, flov/ering from June to August; small pot filled with Light earth, and plunged into a hotbed, 
sometimes mixed with Charlock, from which it is not vulgu- observing to shade them from the sun till they huve taken 
larly distinguished, but not frequently abounding where the new root; after which time they should have free air admit- 
other does not occur, or is only in small quantity. Linneus ted to them every day, in proportion^to the warmth of Um 
says, that in wet seasons tliis weed abounds among Barley iu season. In this hoLbed the plants may remain till towards 
Sweden, and that being ground with the corn, thecommon peo- Mi chad mas, when they should be removed into the Above, 
pie who eat barley bread, are afflicted with violent convulsive plunged into the tanner's bark, and kept warm> allowing 
complaints, or an epidemic spasmodic disease. This, how- tItem but little luoisiiire, especially in cold weather. Astbefe 
ever, lias never yd been known to occur in England, where plants are natives of very hot countries, they will Dot live 
it abounds shamefully; and Sptelmauno, Beckman, and others, in the open air in England, therefore they should coiututly 
have controverted what Linneus has stated upon this Gubject: remain in the stove; and if they be coutinued in the b«ik* 
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they will thrive flinch faster than when placed on stands 
iflfldry^tove. Let them have a large portion of fresh air 
mthe sumEiier, aiui wash the leaves of the plants ocoasinn- 
lUj with a sponge, to clear them from the filth they are apt 
to contract; which, if sntfered to remain, will retard (he 
growth of the plants* Where due care is taken of them, 
they will thrive very fast, and in the second year will pro- 
duoe flowers, and will continne to do so for many years, 
perfecting therr seeds also even in our climate. They may 
also be propagated by cuttings, which should be laid to dry 
for two or three years before they are planted, and may then 
be plunged into a moderate hot bed of tanner's bark, observe 
hig to shade them until they have laken root, after which 
time they may be treated as the seedhnq plants, 

RttatmaAa; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Pen- 
tagynia. —Generic Character, Calix: perianth five- 
leaved, sqnarrose; leaflets awl-shaped, acuminate, perma- 
neiit, the smaller ones imbricale* CorGlla: petals five, ohlong, 
equal, sessile, scarcely larger than the caii\, curved back 
at the tip; nectaries five, at the joinings of the petals, grow¬ 
ing from a semi lanceolote fold to Lfie louder side of the petals, 
opposite to the other ciliate margin. Stamina: filamenta 
numerous, the length of the calix ; anthcroc roundish, Ph- 
ft/: germen roundish ; styles five, filiform, straight, np]>rox- 
imatiog, the length of the stamina ; sligmas simple, Peru 
carp: capsule ovate, five-celled, five-valved- SeevU: uutne- 
rons, oblong, woolly on every side, the wool erect, Oh^erva. 
The nectaries are singular, nearly as t\\ Hydr^phifUa/Hf but 
atthc sides of the petals, Essentjal Character, Valix: 
six-lnved« Petals: five, one-celled, five valved, 

many-seeded,-The only species is, 

1- Reaumaria Vermicnlata, Leaves scattered, linear, 
fleshy, convex underneath, acute, sessile, spreading, wiili 
dewy dots scattered over them; corolla white* Annual*— 
Native of the coasts of Egypt, Syria, and Sicily. 

1 See Arundo* 

Reed Grass, J 

Reed!, Indian Flowering. See Canna. 

Reed Mace. See Typha, 

Relhmia: a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly- 
g^imia Superflua,— Generic Character. Calix: com¬ 
mon imbricate, oblong; scales oblong, scariose* Corolla: 
compound, rayed ; eoroDets hermaphrodite, numerous, tubu¬ 
lar in the dUli; feiuaks ligulale in the ray: proper of the 
hermaphrodites funnet-form* with a five-clefL border; of the 
females ovate, oblong; stamina in the hermaphrodites; fila- 
menU five, very short; aiuhera tubular. Pistil: iu the 
hermaphrodites; germen oblong; style simple; stigmas two, 
reflex^ : in the females; germen obloug, curved in a little ; 
style simple; stigmas two, curved back* Pericarp: none; 
c^x unchanged. Seeds: solitary, angular^ crowned with a 
membranaceous calicle, which is many'deft and jagged, both 
ill the hermaphrodites and females, Receptach: chaffy, 
Ohscn>e^ This genus difiers from Atkanasia in having a 
Tuy; from Lepssra, in not having a feathered pappus; and 
from OemiteSf in the ray being fertile* Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: imbricate, scariose; corollcts of the ray 
very many. Pappus: membranaceous, cylindrical, short* 
Receptacle: chaffy*—For the propagatiou and culture of this 

genai, see Athanaeia. -The species are, 

1. Relbuniar Squartosa; Cross-leaved Relhania. Leaves 
oblotig, acuminate, nerveless, recurved at the tip. See 

2^ ReJhaDta Genistifolia; Leaves 

laaocolate, acuminate, one-nerved, subimbricatc. See Aiha- 


3. Helhania Microphylla; Linear-leavedRtlhattia. Leaver 
linear, nerveless, crow'ded very much together; flowers 
pedicel led* 

4. Relhauia Passerinoides ; Passei inadtke Rdhaftia, 
Leaves linear, nerveless; flowers subsessi/e. The stems arc 
upright, and not diffused. 

5. Relhaura Viscosa ; Clan}mp-leaved RelUania, Leaves 
linear* Ihree-sided, somewhat fleshy, viscid* Allied to the 
preceding species* 

fVith sola an; Flowers. 

fi* Relhania Laxa; Loose-Jiowered Relhanta. Leaves 
linear, villose, remote; flowers on very long peduncles; stem 
erect. It is annua), 

7. Relhauia Pedunculate ; Lon^-peduncled Relhania. 
Leaves linear, Villose; flowers peduncled; stem diffused; 
root annual. 

3, ltdhania Lalerifolia; Side-Jlowcrifig: Relhanio, Leaves 
linear, villose; peduncle lateral, shorter than tlie leaf 5ee 
Atkanasia. 

9, Uelhaiiia Cuneata; iVtdgedeatied Retkania. Leaves 

obuvate, smooth; flowers sessile, Atkanasia. 

lt>* Pelhania Virgata; Ttvfggp ftelhania* Leaves linear, 
smooth, with a recurved point, sliortcf titan the leaf; flowers 
sessile. Nearly allied to the preceding. 

ll* Relhauia Paleacea ; Ckfijfy Relk(i7iia. Leaves linear, 
ibree-sicled undcrncatfi, bccoiiiing hoary^ as do also tlie ten¬ 
der shoots; cajices sessile, turbinate* See Ln/scra Pafeacea. 

12. Uclhatiia Santolitmldcs ; Smtolhia iik-e Ildkania. 
Leavcfl linear* three sided, hoary underneatli, as are also the 
tender shoots; calice.^ globular, subpetioled* This seems 
not suflicieutly distinguished from llie tenth species. 

13* Relliauia Pungens; Prickli; Refhania. Loaves linear, 
somewhat prickly,striated underneath; flowers sessile* This 
and the two following species have the calix wider than in 
the rest, with the inner scales larger* 

14* Relhauia Decussata ; Crossdeared Relhama. Leaves 
tl?ree sided, linear, acute, decussated ; flowers sessile* See 
the preceding species* 

15, Relhania Calicina; Large-cupped Relkania, Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, Ihree-uervcd, acute; flowers sessile* See 
the Jhirleenth species* 

10. Relhania Bellidiaslrum; Flax leaved Relhania. Leaves 
linear, lomenLose ; flo;vers sessile* It Itas o pappus* 

Rentalmia: a genus of the class Monandria, order Mono- 
gynia*— Generic Character, Calix: perianth superior, 
one-leafed, tubular, breaking out at the top into two or three 
irregular teeth. Corolla: one-pelalled ; tube straight, ev'in* 
drical; border trifid, the two upper segments oblong, 
rounded, equal, the lower scarcely longer lluui the upper 
ones, channelled, oblong; nectary faslencti along the tube 
of the corolla* afccnding beucalh the upper segments, straight, 
the length of the corolla, oblong, one-loolhed on eacli side 
at the base, llien with an excavated sinus, widening and 
bluntly three-lobed at the tip* Stamina: lilamenta aojic; 
anthera one, inserted into tJie throat of the tube, in llie sinus 
of the lower segment of (be corolla, opposite to (he nectary, 
straight, linear, cmarginate, grooved on llie inside, of (he 
same length and breadth with (lie segment of the corolla. 
Pistil: germen inferior, oblong, tlirce-grooved, cylimlncaJ, 
smooth, ending in a navel, fleshy, three-celled in the middle; 
cells soft, membranaceous* Seeds: very many, oblong, 
truncate, fourcornered, very smooth. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Corolla: trifid; nectary obloj^g* Calix: one- 
Icafed, bursting into two or three irregular teeth; antliersa 

sessile, opposite to the nectary; berry fleshy,-The ape*. 

cies are. 
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1, Reuealmia Exaltata. Leaves five or six feet loug^ Ian- 
ceolaie^ waved about the edge. The raceme or lunch of 
flow'ers springs from llie irunk above the rout* ll is a tree 
twenty feet high, with a straight iruuk.—Native of Surinam, 
where the inhabilants are fond of the preserved fruit. 

Ref^fda: a genus of tl»e class Dodecandria, order Trigynia, 
—Generic "Character* Ca/w .* perianth one-leafed, 
parted; parts narrow, acute, erect, permanent, two of which 
gape more for the use of the melliferous pelaL Corolla t 
petals three, five, and siic in number, some unequal, some 
of them always half three cleft; the uppermost gibbous at 
the base, melliferous, the lenglb of the calii; ueclary a flat 
upright glitud, produced from the receptacle, placed on (he 
uppermost side between Ihe stamina and the uppermost petal, 
coiivergiirg with the base of the petals. Stamina: filamenla 
eleven or fifteen, short; antherre erect, obtuse, ihe length of 
the corolla. Pi^faV: germen gibbons, ending in some very 
short styles; stigmas simple. PeHcarp: capsule gibbous, 
angular^ acuminate between the styles, gaping between (hem, 
oiie-celled. Sf^ds: very many, kidney-fonn, fastened (o the 
angles of the capsules, Oh&erve. There is scarcely any 
geai) 3 , the character of which is so ditficuU to he determined, 
for the several species spoil both in number and figure. The 
essential character consists in the Irifid petals, one of them 
melliferous at the base; and in the capsule not being closed, 
but always gaping, Tl»e first species has a four-parted peri¬ 
anth, three peiah, the uppenuosi melliferous and half six- 
cleft, the sides opposite and Irifid; (wo very small entire 
petals ate frequently added below the others; styles three; 
stamina very many. The eiglith species has the perianth 
six-parted; petals six, almost equal, all half three-cleft; styles 
four; capsule quadrangular; stamina always eleven. The 
other species have the perianth five parted ; five dissimilar 
trifid petals; three styles; and very many stamina. Essen¬ 
tial Character, C^/u; one-leafed, parted, Pttah: 
laciniate. Capsule: gaping at the mouth, one-celled.-—— 
TJie species arc, 

1* Reseda Luteola; User's Werd, Yellow Weed^ Woold, 
Wild Woad, or Wdd. Leaves lanceolate, entire, flat; calix 
four-cleft; root annua! or biennial, fusiform, small; stem 
from a foot to three feet in height, upriglitt grooved, hollow', 
leafy, branched: spikes fermiuatiug, upright, but bending at 
top, very long, sometimes liaviug three hundred and fifty 
fiowers or more; each tlower stands single on a short pedicel, 
and has one awl shaped yellow' bracte at the base; they are 
of a pale yellow colour, about one sixth of au inch in dia^ 
meter, but have little smell. Linneus observes, tliat the 
nodding spike of flowers follows the course of the sun even 
when the sky is covered, pointing towards the east in a 
morning, to the south at noon, westward in tlie afternoon, 
and north at night. Cattle, sheep excepted, do not eat this 
plant. Dyers make considerable use of it; for it yields a 
most beautiful yellow dye for cotton, woollen, mohair, silk, 
and linen. Slue cloths are dipped in a decoction of it, in 
order to become green. The yellow colour of the paint 
called Dutch Pink is obtained from this plant, the whole of 
which, when it is about flowering, is pulled up for the use of 
the dyers, who employ it both fresh and dried. It is often 
found w ild in pastures, fUHow fields, waste places, and on dry 
banks and walls; flowering in June and July. It must be 
carefully distinguished from the true Woad, or/set^is Tincforta. 
—The "best way to cultivate this plant is, to sow it without 
any other crop ; if the ground be ready by the beginning or 
middle of August, that will be a good season, It s^houkt be 
ploughed and harrowed fine* but, unless very poor, will not 
require dung: when the ground is well haxrow'ed and made 


fine, the seed should be sown; one gallon, at it ia amall, 
being sufficient for au acre of land. If rain fall in a little time 
after the seeds are sown, it will soon bring up the plants, and 
in two monihs time they will be so far advanced as to be 
easily distinguished from the wee^fs, and should then be hoed 
in the same manner as Turnips. This should be done in dry 
weather, and, if well performed, the plants will be ckui 
ffOm weeds till the spring; but as young weeds will come 
up in March, so, if in dry weather the ground be hoed a^ni, 
it may be performed at a small expense while tbe weeds an 
young, and then they w'ill soon decay ; and if after this there 
should be many more weeds appear, it will be proper to hoe 
it a third time, about the beginning of May, which will 
preserve tbe ground clean till tbe Weld is fit to pnlL The 
best lime to pull it, is as soon as it begins to flower; though 
most people stay till the seeds are ripe, being unwilliog to 
lose the seeds: but it is much better to sow a small piece of 
land will] this seed, to remain for a produce of new seeds, 
than to let llie whole stand for seed; because the plants 
which are peraiitted io stand so long will be much less worth 
for use than the value of the seeds: besides, by drawing off 
the crop early, t)te ground may be sown with wheat in tbe 
same season; for the plants will be drawn up in tbe latter eiu) 
of June, when they will be in the greatest vigour, and'affbtd 
a greater quantity of dye. When tliey are pulled, set them 
up LD small handfuls to dry in the field; and when dry, tie 
them up in bundteSi and bouse them in that state; and stack 
them loosely, that the air may penetrate, and prevent fenaen- 
tatlon. That which is left for seeds.should be pulled as soon 
as (he seeds are ripe, and set up to dry, and then beat out 
for use; for if the plants are left too long, the seeds wiU 
scaticr. The usual price of seed is ten shillings per bushel. 

2. Reseda Caiiescens; Hoary Reseda. Leaves lanceolate, 
waved, hairy; root perennial.—Native of tbe motintaiDS of 
Spain, 

3. Reseda Glauca; Glaucous Reseda, Lraves linear, 
toothed at the base; flowers fout-styled.—Native of the South 
of Europe. 

4. Reseda Dipetala; Flax-leated Reseda. Leaves linear, 
quite entire: flowers ^ur-styled, two-petuHed; petals undi¬ 
vided. It flowers in August, and is biennial,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Reseda Piirpurascens; PurplUk-Jlowered Resedst, 
Leaves linear, obtuse; flowers fii'e-styled; root thickish 
white, hard, perennial; flowers many, crowded, of an faerba- 
ceotis purplish colour; seeds small, blackish. — Native of the 
south of Europe. 

fi. Reseda Sesamotdes; Spear-Ua'ted Reseda* 'Leaves lan- 
ceoiale, entire; fruits stellate; root perennial; stems several, 
prostrate, a palm and half in bciglit, striated* somewhat ongn- 
lar; flowers in very long racemes, subsessite. It flowers in 
July and August.—Native of the south of France. 

7. Reseda Fruticulosa; Leaves pinnate, 

recurved at the lip; flowers four-styled; caiices spreading, 
five parted ; stem shrubby at (he base,—Native of Spain. 

8. Reseda Alba; Upright White Reseda, Leaves pinnate; 
flowers tour-styled; caiices six-parted. It flowers from May 
to October, and is an annual plant:—Native of the south of 
France, Spain, and Barbary, 

6. Reseda Undulata; Waceddeaoed Reseda, Leaves pinnate, 
waved; flowers lliree or four styled; root perenniaL^—Native 
of Spain and Italy. 

10. Reseda Lutea; Yellow Reseda^ Base Rockett Bose 
Dyer's Weed, or ITf/rf Mignionette* All the leaves Irifid, 
lower pinnate ; calix six-cleft; root annOal* somewhat woody. 
There are several varielies, — Native of most parts of Europe, 
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m m«adows and corn-fields, on calcareous soils, as also op 
walls^ It flofvers from June to the end of autumn. 

11- Reseda Pbyteuma; Trijid Reseda^ Leaves entire, 
and ihree-lobed ; calices aix-parted, very large. This is an 
BDDunl plant, wbich has generally a single fleshy tap-root, 
ninntng deep m the ground, sending out several trailing 
stalks, nearly a foot long, aud dividing into smaller branches. 
The ends of the branches are terminaled by loose spikes of 
flowers, standing upon pretty loug peduncles. Dalibard hav- 
ing cultivated this plant, found it, after some generations, to 
b^ome like Sweet Mignionette. He then sowed tlie sced^ 
of this, which was become sweet by cultivation, in its natural 
dry soil, and it lost all its smell, returning to its original state. 
It flowers from June To September.—Native of tlie south of 
Europe and Barbary, in dry sandy soib. 

12. Reseda Mediterranea. Leaves entire, and three-lobed \ 
calices shorter than the flower; stem a foot high, ascending 
or upright, branched at top, rugged; corolla six-petalleii, 
white.—Native of Palestine. 

13. Reseda Odorata; Swtei Rt&tda^ or Mi^nionettt, 
Leaves entire, and threedobed ; calices equalling the flowers; 
root composed of many strong fibres, which run deep into 
the ground; stems several, about a foot long, dividing into 
many small branches. The flowers arc produced in loose 
spikes at the ends of the branches, on pretry long stalks, and 
have large calices; the corollas are of stn herbaceous white 
colour, and smell very fresh like Raspberries. Mr. Miller 
observes, that this, and the eleventh species, are so much 
alike^ as by some persons to be taken for the same. The 
luxury of the pleasure-garden, observes Mr Curtis, is greatly 
heightened by the delightful odour wliich tins plant diduses ; 
aud as it grows more readily in poU, its fragrance may be 
conveyed into the house. The odour, thougli not so refresh¬ 
ing us*^that of the Sweet Briar, Is not apt to offend llie most 
delicate olfactories. Hence the French call it Mignioncftc, 
or Little Darling; to which Cow per alludes, wlien lie terms 
it “ the Frenchman's favourite/' It flowers from June till tlie 
’Commeticemeni of winter.—The seeds should be sown on a 


moderate hot-bod in March, and when the plants are strong 
enough to transplant, they should be pricked out upon 
another moderate hot-bed, to bring them forward; hut must 
have a large share of free air in warm weather, to prevent 
their being di'awu up weak. About the end of May they 
may be removed into pots, and placed in or near dwell¬ 
ings ; and some in warm borders, to flower and seed, 
for those which grow in the full ground often produce 
more seeds than those in pola: when the seed-vessels begin 
to svrell, the plants are frequently infested with green.cater¬ 
pillars, which, if not destroyed, will eat ofl' all the seed- 
vessels. If the seeds are sown on a light bed of earth in 
April, the plants will come up very well, and, when they are 
not transplanted, will grow larger than those raised in the 
hot-bed, but will not flower so early, and hardly ripen their 
seeds in cold seasons. In a warm dry border, however, the 
seed will come up spontaneously, and grow very luxuriantly: 
but, to have the flowers early in spring, the seeds sliould be 
sown in pots in autumn, kept in frames through the winter, 
or on a gentle hot-bed in spring. These plants may also be 
preserved through the winter in a green-house, where they 
will continue flowering most part of the year, but hi the 
aceond year will not be so vigorous as the tirsb 

Resta Bovis. } t, n 

Rett Harrow, i n i . 

Retiio; a genus of the class Dioccia, order Triandria. 
—Gekiseic Character. MaU. Caiix: ament, ovate^ 
or oblong, many-flowered; scales coriaceous, keeled; peli- 
104, 


anth six-leaved, compressed; leaflets nearly equal, three 
outer, of which two are boat-shaped, the third flat; three in- 
uer, lanceolate, thinner, one wider thau the others. Corolla: 
none, except the three inner glumes. Stamina: fllamenta 
three, flattish; antheric oblong. Remate^ Calix and 
Corolla: as in the male, Pislii: gertnen three-sided; style 
single, rarely double, very rarely triple; stigma seldom 
simple, very frequently two, very rarely three, feathered. 
Essential Character. Calix: three-leaved, two of the 
leaflets boat-shaped. Corolla: lltreedeaved ; leaflets lanceo¬ 
late, one wider. Female^ Gerinen tJirce-sided; style one, 

seldom two or Ihree; stigmas one, two, three, feathered.- 

The species are, 

1. Restip Paniculatus. Stem frondose; spikes paoiclcd.. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

2, Ueslio Verticillaris. Branches in whorls, jointed; 
jmnicle compound, contracted ; branches iu whorJs about the 
stejii.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

a. Restio Diclioiomus. Culms didjolomous; spikes soli¬ 
tary.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is made 
use of fur besoms. 

4, Kesito Vimiueus. Culms simple; spikes coryrobed.— 
Native of the Cape. 

5. Restio Tnflorus. Culms simple, leafy ; spikes alternate, 
sessile.—Found at the Cape of Good Hope, 

G. Restio Simplex. Culm simple; spike ferminaliiigH— 

I Found at New Zealand, as well as at the Cape of Good Hope. 

I 7. Restio Elogia. Culms simple; sjdke glomerate; spathes 
I partial, vague, simple.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it has ihe appearance of a rush. 

8. Restio Cernuus. Culm simpltf, leafless; spikes turbL 
nate, pendubius; scales blunt with a poiJit.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

i>. Restio Tectorum. Culm simple, leafless; raceme 
compound, erect.—At the Cape of Ciood Hope, the houses 
are commonly thatched with this species, both in town and 
country, and somelimea whole huts are built with it. A roof 
thus thatched will last twenty or thirty years ; and would last 
much longer, if the south-east wind did not blow so much 
dirt inlo it as to cause it to rot. 

10. Restio Imbricatus. Culm simple, leafless; spike ob¬ 
long, compressed^—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

11* Restio Vagiiiaiiig, Culm simple, leafless; spikes alter¬ 
nate, erect; scales aoumiuate-^—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

12. Restio Aristalus. Culm simple, leafless; spikes ter¬ 
minating, obovate, erect; scales uwued.—Native of the Capo 
of Good Hope. 

13. Restio Umbellatus, Culm simple, leafless; spikes 
umbellcd, ovate; scales oblong, bluut.—Native of llie Cape 
of Good Hope. 

14. Restio Spicigerus. Culm simple, leafless; spikes ob¬ 
long, hexagonal; scales lanceolate, patulous at the tip.-^Na- 
tive of Ihe Cape of Good Hope* 

15. Restio Acumiiiatus. Culm simple, leafless; panicle 
simple, erect; scales awned.^Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

18. Restio Pari'iflorus. Culm simple, leafless; panicle 
erect; scales rounded, membranaceous.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

17. Restio Erectus. Culm simple, leafless; panicle erect, 
iuvolucied ; spalhes imbricate-lanceolale.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

18. Restio Argeotio. Culm simple, leafless; panicle 
erect; scales lanceolate, scariose.—Native of the Caj>e of 
Good Hope, 
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If). Restio Scariosuj. Ci^lrti simple, leafy: sealois of llie 
ipiUes lanceolate, scariose*—Native of tlie Cape of Good 
Hope. 

20. Restio Tliamnoeliortos, Culm simple, leafy; panicle 
spreading; scalejs Irtiiceolate-scariose al the edge*—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

21. Keslio Frnticoi>us* Cidni simple, leafy ; panicle com¬ 
pound ; scales scariose, jagged .^Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

22- Uestio Tetragon ns. Culm and Lraiiches four-cornet- 
edt spikes alternate.^Native of ihc Cape of Good Hope. 

23. Reslio Triticeus- Culm dichotomous, leafless, erect; 
■branches round; spikes aUernate.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

24. Rcstio Glomeralus* Culm dichotoiuous, leafless, even; 
panicle glomerate.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

25. Uestio Incurvatus. Culm dichotomous, leafless, stri¬ 
ated ; spikes imbricate, aggregate.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

2G* Reslio DigHatiia, Culm dicholomoiis, leafless; branches 
round: spikes in threes, oblong.—Nalivc of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

27. Reslio Sco]>a. Culm dichotomous, leafy; branches 
compressed ; spikes of the panicle conglomerate.—Native of 
tlie Cape of Good Hope. 

28. Restio Virgaius. Culm dichotomous, leafy; branches 
compressed; spikes pauicled, pendulous*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

Hfizim; a genus of the class Petilandria, order Monogyuia. 
— Genertc Character. Culix : perianHi miedeafed, 
unguicular, five-parted ; segments unequal, laiiccolaie, acute. 
Corolla ; onc-pelalled, tubular, cylindrical, villose nithm atui 
wilhout, five toothed ; segments ovate, blunt, concave, erect, 
very hirsute at the tip. Stamina: filamcnia five, awl-shaped, 
shorter than the corolla; aiilhcrre compressed, sagittate. 
Pistil: germeu siqifrior; style filiform, longer than ihe 
corolla; stigma biiiiL Pfvicarp: capsule oblong, tivo-cell- 
cd, two-valved, ucule, tno-grooved; seeds several, ruinuto, 
Ohserte* It agrees with Convolvnius in liubii and character; 
but differs in its tubular corolla, very hirsute on the outside. 
Essential Character. Corolla: cylindrical, villose on 

the outside. Stigma: bifid; capsule two-celled.-The 

only known species is, 

1. Retzia Spicala. Leaves by fours, in whorls, crowded, 
lanceolate-linear, approximating, sessile, blujif, upright, one- 
grooved above with impressed dots, two-grooved underneatlL 
—Native of llie Cape of Good Hope, oji the highest moun¬ 
tains. 

Rkamnns; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gyiiia. —Generic Character. Calix: none, unless the 
corolla be so called. Corolla: petal imperforate, externally 
rude, ititenially coloured, funneldbrm; tube lurbitiate, cy¬ 
lindrical; border spreading, divided, acute; scalelels fine, 
very small, each at the base of each division of the border, 
converging* Stamina: filamenta as many as there are seg 
ments of the corolla, avvl-sliaped, inserted into the petals un¬ 
der tlie scaickt; anther® stnall. Pistil: germenroundish; 
style filifionn, the length of the stamina; stigma blunt, divid¬ 
ed into fewer segments than the corolla. Pericarp: berry 
roundisii, naked, divided into few^er parts inlernally than the 
corolla. Seeds: solitary, roundish, gibbous on one side, 
flatted on the oliier. Observe. That part of the flower which 
is here cullefi the corolla, is more properly the perianth; and 
the sculdets, placed close to the iitainiua, should be named lhe 
petals. The first species lias a four-cleft stigma, a. four- 
seeded berry, and a lbur-cleft corolla* ll is dioecous, and four- 


stamined. Tlie twenty-first has an emarginato Btigma, a four- 
seeded berry, and a fivC'cleft corolla. The thirtj^first has 
a trifid stigma, a three-seeded berry, and a five-cleft corolla, 
ft is polygatnous-diceeous, with roalea and heroiapliroditfis. 
Tile scaleleta of tlie corolla are wanting* The forty-first 
species has two styles, a two-celled nucleus, and a five-cleff 
corolla. Drupe* Essential Character* CaJ«#j tuliti- 
lar. Corolla: scales defending the stamina, inserted into the 

callx. Berr:/. -The species are, 

♦ TAorny* 

1. Hhamuus Catliarticus; Purging Bucklhorn^ Spinet 
lerminatiiig; flowers quadrifid, dimeous; leaves ovate; item 
erect; berry four-seeded* It rises with a strong woody 
sleui to the height of tvvelve or fourteen feet, sending out 
many irregular bruuches* The flowers come out in clusters 
from the side of the branches. Berries black, the size of a 
small pea, four celled, four-seeded.—The juice of the unripe 
herriei has the colour of saffron, and is used for slflining 
maps or paper: they are sold under the name of French 
Berries. The juice of the berries when ripe, mixed witli 
alum, is ihe sap-green of the painters; but if the berrigt be 
gaffiered laic in the autumn, the juice ie purple* The bark 
also affords a beautiful yellow dye. The inner bark, like 
that of tlie Eider, is said to be a strong calbarlic, and ta 
excite vomilitig. The berries operate briskly by stool, but 
occasion thirst, and dryness of the mouth and throat, accom¬ 
panied frequenlly with severe griping of the bowels, unless 
some diluting liquor be plentifully taken with it* The juice 
made into a syrup is tJie officioaL preparation. About an 
ounce is a moderate dose; and it was formerly much em¬ 
ployed as a hydragogue, from one to two ounces being given 
at a time. It is now falling into disuse, and h rarely pre¬ 
scribed, except in conjunction with other medicines of thii 
class* It is said that the flesh of the birds which feed upon 
these berries is purgative.—Tliis plant is so common in the 
hedges of many parts of England, that it is seldom cultivated 
ill gardens. It rises easily from seeds, if they are sown in 
auUmiu, soon after the berries are ripe; for if kept oitt of 
lhe ground till spring, they will not come up till the year 
after. Tiiey may be managed like any other hardy decidu¬ 
ous tree or shrub, and can be propagated by cutUDgs or lay¬ 
ers, If tJie young shoots be layed in autumn, they will put 
out roots by I be lollowing autumn, when they may be taken 
off, and eiliier planted in a nursery to get strength for a year 
or two. or where they are designed to reinaia* It is not so 
proper for hedges as the Hawtlioni or Crab. 

2, Rhamiius hifectotius; Dwai'/ Yellow berried Buck‘ 
thorite Spines terminating; flowers quadrifid, dicecous; 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, repand, serrulate; stems procumWnt 
Native of the south of Europe.—This and the seventh species 
are chiefly preserved in botanic gardens* Lay down the 
branches in autumn^ or plant cuttings in the spring, before 
the buds begin to swell, and treat them in the same way as 
the common species. 

8. Rhamnus Lycioides. Spines teriuiiiaUng; leaves linear, 
quite entire, blunt This shrub is about three feet high, very 
much branched, the branches spreading, and terminadiig by 
a spinc*^—Native of some parts of Spain, where it grows plen¬ 
tifully upon calcareous mountains. 

4. Rhamnus Krythroiylou; Siberian Redwood, Spinet 
terminatlug; lea vet linear, lanceolate, serrate, sharpish. 
This shrub is sis feet liigh* Wooil very hard, rigid, of an 
orange red colour, but irequenlly of a deeper red* There is 
another sort so nearly resembling this, that it is diSeult to 
determine which is Ihc species, and which the variety* They 
are both natives of Siberia, on the banks of lhe Selenga and 
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licigtibouriag rise* of Hoagolia. aod in the open Fine woods, 
in wanD situntions* The berries afford a deop j'etlow dye; 
and the Mongols use the wood to make their images, on ac¬ 
count if its colour and hardness* 

Rbamnus Oleoides; OHoe^leaved Buckthorn, Spines 
terminating; leaves oblong, quite entire* This is an upright 
tbrub, with branches becoming thorny at the end* There 
are two varieties: one with smaller leaves, ovate, or ovate ob* 
long, like those of the Box; the other with linear lanceolate 
leaves; fruit solitary^ resembling those of the first species*— 
Native of Spain and Barbary* 

Rbamnus Crenubtus; Tenerijffc Duc^^Aorn* Branch- 
lets spinescent; flowers quadrifid or trifid. dioecous; leaves 
oblong, bluntly serrate, evergreen*—Native of the island of 
Teaerifle* 

7, Rhamnus Saxatilis; Rock Buckthorn, Spines termi¬ 
nating; flowers quadrifid, beriuaphrodite* It is a very low 
shrub, much branched, forming an impregnable bush by 
presenting its iborns every way* It very much resembles the 
first species^ and is cuLiivated in the same manner. The 
berries are said to be used in dyeing Morocco leather.— 
Native of Germany. France, aud Italy, 

8, RImmnus Thcezans; Tea Buckthorn. Spines termb 
natiBgi leaves ovate, serrulate; brandies divaricating. Os- 
beck says, this shrub grows a fathom in height, with leaves 
tike those of the Common Tea; instead of which the poor in 
China use the leaves of this plant* 

** Unarmed. 

9, Bliamnus Sarcomphalus; Bastard Vila. 

Leaves ova!, coriaceous, quite entire, eniarginate. This tree 
rises generally to a very considerable height; the trunk is 
ofreo above two feet and a half in diameter, aud covered 
with a thick scaly bark* The wood is hard, of a dark 
colour, and close grain; and is reckoned one of the be^t sorts 
of tinaher in the island of Jamaica* 

10, Rhamnua Ferreus* Flowers hermaphrodite, umbelled. 
aiiilary; leaves oblong-ovate, emarginatc. quite entire. 
amoQolh, membranaceous. The branches are round and 
scattered*—Native of the island of Santa Cruz. 

11* Bhamuus Levigatus* Flowers hermaphrodite, axil¬ 
lary. aubgeininate; leaves oblong, quite entire, coriaceous, 
smooth*—Native ofSauta Cruz. 

12* Rhamnus Tetragonns; Square-branched Buckthorn. 
Leaves ovate, entire, smooth, sessile; branches four-cortiered. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

13, Rhamnus Polifolius, Flowers hermaphrodite, axillary, 
sab4e$$ile; Leaves lauceoUte. quite entire, white, tonientose 
uuderncatb; branches slender, tomentose above, hoary.— 
Native of New Zealand. 

Id. Rhamnus Valentinus; Valentia Buckthorn. Flowers | 
hermaphrodite, quadrifid, three^sfyled; capsulesthree cdled; i 
leavAA roundish^ ova to. subcreiiate,—Native of VaU'ncia in 
Spain, 

15, BhainiiusCubcnsTs; Cuba Blackthorn. Flowers her- 
jDapbrudiU; capsules ihree'cclled; leaves wrinkled, quire 
entire, lotnentose* This baa ibe same kind of flower und 
fruit us the next species,—Native of Cuba, 

16* Khamuus Colubrinus; Pubescent Rhamnus^ or Buck¬ 
thorn Redroood, Flowers hermaphrodite, oue-styled, erect; 
capsules tricoccous; petioles ferrugiuous-tomeniose. This 
is an upright tree, wilh most of the branches spreading out 
horizoutally* lu high mountain-woods it attains the height 
of twenty feet, while In coppices ou the coast it is rarely 
seven feet high, with leaves four inches long; whereas in the 
fonoiwr they are half a foot in length. The nap in Cuba is 
silvery, in the other islands always ferruginous* Jn the island 


of Martinico, the French know it by the name of Dni$ Cou- 
leuvre, or Snakewood, Native of several islands of the West 
Indies, where it flowers ia January, June, and November* 
—Sow the seeds upon a hot bed in ihe spring; aud when 
the plants are fit to remove, put them separately in small 
pots filled with light saudy earth; plunge them into the tau- 
pit, and shade them till they have takeu root; then treat 
them in the same tnantier as other tender exotic plants. In 
the autumn, place them in the bark-stove, and water them 
sparingly in winter* 

17* Rbamnus Voluhilis: Twmingf Buckthorn.^ Flowers 
hermaphrodite, ODe-cellcd; leaves oblong-ovate, nerved, some¬ 
what waved; stem twiimig* it flowers here in June aud July* 
—Native of Carolina- 

18, Khamnus Dauricus; Baurian Buckthorn. Flowers 
dioecous, quadrifid; leaves oblong, ovate, serrate, veined. 
This small tree very much resembles the first species; but is 
taller, bushy, with thicker bratiches, less spreading, and 
never having any thorns*—Native of Dauria. by the river 
Argun* 

ID, Rbatnnus Alpinus; Flowers dim' 

cous; leaves oval, lanceolate, glandular, creoulale,—Native 
of the mountains of Germany. Switzerland, the south of 
France, Piedmont, and Italy. 

20, Rbaninus Pumitus; Dwarf Buckthorn. Creeping: 
flowers hermaphrodite; leaves pelioled, ovate, crenale. This 
differs from the next species by its stems adhering to the 
racks, to the fissures of which it adheres, covering them like 
Ivy.—Niitive of Germany, Carniola, Daupbiny, Monte 
Baldo. and Spain, 

21* Rliamnus Frangula; Alder Buckthm'H, Black Alder^ 
or Btrr^’bearing Alder. Flowers hermaphrodite, one-slyled. 
leaves quite entire, smooth; berry two-seeded. This rises 
with a woody stem to the height of ten or twelve feet, sending 
out many irregular branches, covered with a dark bark* 
Tlie flowers appear in June, aud the berries ripen in Sep¬ 
tember. There arc two varieties found on the mountains of 
Europe, The berries of this species, and also of the Cornel, 
are said to be brought 1o market for those of the (rue Buck- 
tlioTjK They are. however, easily dbtijiguished. the laUer 
having four seeds, this species two. and (he Comm one nut 
inclosing two kernels*—Half ar> ounce of the inner yellow 
bark boiled in beer, is an effectual purge, and often proves 
serviceable in the dropsy, constipations in the bowels of 
cattle, but in the latter case a larger quantity will be 
necessary. Country people frequently make use of the bark 
boiled in ale as a purgative tu the jaundice, dropsy, and 
other similar complaints; but it commonly operates willi vio¬ 
lence, and, unless corrected by the addilioii of some warm 
aromatic substance, frequently occasions severe gripings, 
sickness, aud sometimes vomiting. The unripe berries dye 
wool green, and the bark affords a yellow dye.—Sow the 
seeds of this plant as soon as they are ripe. Keep the plants 
clean till autumn, and then plant tliem in a nursery, in rows 
two feet asunder, aud at one foot distance in the rows* Here 
let them remain two years, and then plant them where lliey 
arc to remain. This shrub may also be increased by layers 
or cuttings, but the seedling plants are the best* 

23. Rhamnus Latifolius; Azorian Buckthorn. Flowers 
herjoaphrodile, one-styled; calices villose; leaves elliptic, 
quiie entire*—Native of the Canaries, 

23, Rbamiius Gbndiilosus; Madeira Buckthorn. Flow¬ 
ers iiermaphrodile. racemed; leaves ovale, bluntly serrate, 
sniooll*. glandular at the base.—Native of Madeira and the 
Canary Islands* 

24* Rltaumus Ellipticus; ^urAfAom. Flowers 
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hei'tnaphrodite^ axillary^ subuinbelled ; leaves 

eltipric, acute, quite entire, somewhat villose underneath*— 
Native of Jamaica and St. Bartholomew. 

25. RhaniDus Piinoides; Prinos-Uaved Suckthorn, Tlow^ 
ers polygamous; styles subtriple; leaves ovate, serrate.“ 
Native of tiie Cape of Good Hope* 

26. Rbamnus Mystacinus; Wiry Buckthorn, Flowers 
Jtermaphrodite; stigma triple; leaves cordate; branches ten* 
drfbbearing; stem shrubby, round, ten feet high, it flowers 
in November,—Native of Africa, 

27. Rliaranus Ainifolius; Alder-lmved Buckthorn^ Flowers 
hermaphrodite; leaves oval, acuminate, semte, netted un¬ 
derneath.—Native of North America* 

28* Rliamnus Spbmrosperoius; Round berried Buckthorn. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, in racemelets; berries roundish* 
three-colled, pellucid; leaves oblong, serrate, smooth; trunk 
ten or fifteen feet high, with a smooth bark,—Native of ihe 
most temperate parls of Jamaica, in mountain coppices; 
flowering in August* and ripening the berries in October. 

29, Uhamuus Hybrtdus; Hybrid Buckthorn. Flowers 
androgynous; leaves obloug, acuminate* scarcely petcnuial, 
L'Heritier oblaiiied litis spurious plant half a century since 
from the seeds of the nineteenih species. He observed tlie 
mother, which was absolutely a female plant, and separated 
from males, every year; and he asserts, that llie lhirty*firsl 
species was certainly the father. He adds, that seeds sown 
abundantly in some provinces of France, constanliy produced 
this spurious plant without ever varying. It has something 
from both parents; as, the herb of the mother, the leaves 
between both, but approaches the father in substance, and 
is almost perennial. 

30. Rhamnus Linealus. Flowers hermaphrodite; leaves 
ovate, marked with lines, repand, netted underneath; pedun 
cles opc-ftowered, axillary; stem erect. Os beck says, that 
this species often grows to the licight of a man, and is remark¬ 
able for its small and beautiful leaves, of a yellow green 
colour beneatb, with red veins.—Native of China, Cochin- 
china, and Ceylon, 

31* Rhamnus Alatenius; Common AlaUrnus. Flowers 
dioecous; stigma triple; leaves serrate* Willich observes, that 
this plant is never perfeclly dicecotts, but that in some shrubs 
most of the flowers have perfect stamina with a single im}icrfect 
style, Laving however a very few flowers mixed with them, 
which at Ihe bottom of the calix have an ovate three cornered 
germeu, with a semilritid style, twice Ihe length of the sramiua. 
fn other slirubsmost of tjie flowers have stamina* and a trifld 
or very rarely a quadrifid style, with a very few flowers mixed 
with them, having a single imperfect style. Thus impregna¬ 
tion is frequently carried on in plants supposed to be dioe- 
cous, when one of Ihe sexes is presumed to be absent; and 
on this foundation some of the be^^t objections to the sexual 
system are supported. Mr. Milter reckons four sorts of 
Alaternus* whiett was much more in request formerly Ilian it 
is at present; having been planted against ivalls in court* 
yards to cover them, as also to form evergreen hedges in 
gardens; for which purpose it is very improper, for the 
branches shoot vigorously, and, being pliant, are fieqvienlly 
displaced by winds in winter; when much snow falls in still 
weather, the weight of it often breaks the branches; these 
hedges also require clipping three tiroes in a season, to keep 
them in order; which is not only expensive* but occasions a 
great litter in the garden, lE is still occasionally used in 
towns for concealing walls, but chiefly to make a variety in 
orna mental plantations. Clusius reports, I hat ihe Portuguese 
fishennen dye their nets red with a decoction of the bark; 
aud that dyers there use small pieces of the wood to strike a 


blackish blue colour. The fresh branches or young sboolSt 
with the leaves, will dye wool a fine yellow. The honey- 
breathing blossoms, says Evelyn, afford an early and marveb 
lous relief to the bees. He also iaforms us, that he first 
brought this plant luto general use and reputation ia this 
kingdom. The flowers appear in April.—It a easily propa¬ 
gated by laying the branches down, as is practised lor many 
other trees. The best time for this is in autumn, and, if pro¬ 
perly performed, the layers will have made good roots in ■ 
year; they may then be cut off from the old stock, and pbnted 
either into the nursery, or into the places where they ve 
intended to remain. When they are planted in a ouncry, 
they slioald not remain there longer than a year or two; Ibr 
as they shoot their roots to a great distance on every side, 
so tliey cannot be removed after two or three years^ growth 
without culling off great part of them, which ia very hurtful 
to the plants, aud will greatly retard their growth, if they 
survive their removal; but they are frequently killed by 
tiaDsplantiiig, when they have stood tong id a place. Tfaej 
may be transplanted either in the autumn or the spring, but 
tu dry lands the autumn planting is best, whereas in moiit 
ground the spring is to be preferred. ^ The plain fiorta nuy 
also be propagated by sowing their berries, which they pr^ 
ducc in great plenty; but the birds devour tbenr so gree¬ 
dily as soon as they begin to ripen, that they at that uote 
require to be particularly guarded* The plauU whioh arise 
from seeds always grow more erect than iboac which trt 
propagated by layers, and are therefore filter for a large plan* 
taiions, as they may be trained up to stems, and formed moTC 
like trees; whereas the layers are apt to extCDct their lower 
branches, which retards their upright growth^ and renders 
them more like shrubs. They will grow to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet, if llieir upright shoots be encouraged; 
but to keep their heads from being broken by wind or snow, 
those branches which shoot irregularly should be shortened, 
which will cause their beads to grow close, and so lessen the 
danger. The varieties of this species thrive best in a dry, 
gravelly, or saudy soil, for in rich ground they are often 
injured by frost when the winters are severe, but in rocky 
dry laud they are seldom injured, and if iu very hard frosts 
their leaves arc killed, the branches will remain unhurt, and 
put out new leaves in the spring. 

32. Rhamnus Carpinifolius; Hornbenm-teuved Bvekihom* 
Leaves oblong, lauceolatc, equally toothed, acute; fruits ses¬ 
sile; trunk straight, very much branched, and forming « kind 
of bush, with the branches extending frequently to twenty 
pacesj and to a considerable height. The wood is white add 
brillle, the bark brown aud entire, covered with a whitisk 
grey skin. Fallas observes, that the genus of this tree isuo- 
certain, tJie flowers not having been observed, nor the fruit in 
a ripe stale, by any bolanist*—Native of Siberia. 

33. Rhammus Carolinian us. Leaves ovate-obJong, some^ 
what entire, glabrous; umbels pedunckd^ flowers hermaph¬ 
rodite, tetrandrous, monogynous; stigma bilobed, fruits glo¬ 
bose, black* Found iu tlie woods and swamps of Virginia 
und Curoliiia, and flowers from May to July. 

34. Rhamnus Laiiceoiatus. Plant arboresent; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, serrulate, ncute, pubescent; berries black. Grows in 
Tenuassee on the side of hills. 

35. Khamuus Minutiflorus. Leaves subopposite, oval, 
serrate; flowers very small, dimeous, alternately sessile; 
style trifld; berry with three seeds,—Grows on the sea coast 
of Carolina and Florida. 

Plickfy* 

36. Rhamnus Pnliuris; Common Christ's Thorn. Prickles 
in pain^, the tower reflexed; flowers three-styled; fruits corF 
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webom^t winged. Tiiia tree with a pliant shrubby clalk 
to^Uie height of eight or ten feet^ sending out many ueak 
flleiHler branches. From the singular appearance of the 
frwtp like a head with a broad ^brimmed liat on, the French 
eallit Porte Chftptatt^ Many persons suppose it to be the 

E lant from which the crown of thorns^ which was put upon tiie 
nd of our Saviour, was composed ; llie possibility of which 
if supported by many trdvelfers of credit, who affirm ti»at 
this is one of the most common shrubs iu the country of 
Judet; and frooi the pliableness of its branches, which may 
easily be wrought into any figure, the snpposidon derives 
some probability, though Hasselquist alone thinks il was llie 
forfy-fiflh species.—The seeds of this plant ought to be 
procured from the southern countries of Lurope, and to be 
•own as soon as possible after (hey arrive, on a bed of ligfit 
emrtb, and the plants will come up in the following spring: 
but when the seeds are kept out of the ground till spring, 
tbey will not come up till the next year, and very often fail; 
therefore it is much the best way io sow them in autumn. 'The ^ 
aeedliogf may be traiisplauted the following season into ir 
nursery, to get strength bctbre they are planted out for good. 
It may also be propagated by laying down its tender branches 
IB the spring of the year, wfiicJj, if carefully supplied with 
water in dry weather, will take root in a year's time, and m^y 
tbea be taken off from the old plant, and transplanted w lie re 
they are to remain. The best lime for transplanting them 
If ia autumn soon after the leaves decay, or the beginning of 
April, just before it begins to shoot; observing to lay some 
mulch opon the ground about their roots, Co prevent them 
from drying, and also to refresh them now and then wiiEi a 
little water, until they have taken fresh root, after which 
they will require but little care. They are very hardy, and 
will grow ten or twelve feet high, in a dry soil ajid xvann 
situation, 

37. Rhamnuf Lotas; Tfte Genuine £otm. Prickles in 
pairs, one of them recurved; leaves ovate, crenate; fruit 
round. This is a very branching shrub. It is ijje famous 
Lolus mentioned by Pliay and Polybius: tJie late Mr. Paik 
describes the fruit as small farinaceous berries, of a yellow 
colour and delicious taste* The natives of Africa, he says, 
convert them into bread, by exposing them some days to tlie 
sun, and afterwards pounding them gently in a wooden mor- 
tar until the farinaceous part is separated from the si one. 
The meal is then mixed with a little water, and formed into 
cakes, which, when dried in the sun, resemble in colour and 
flavour the sweetest gingerbread* The stones are afterwards 
put into a vessel of water, aud shaken about so as to sepa¬ 
rate the meal which may still adhere to them; this commu¬ 
nicates a sweet and agreeable taste to the water, and, with 
the additioD of a little pounded millet, furms a pleasant gruel 
called fondi: which is the common breakfast, in many parts 
of Ludamar, during the months of February and March* The 
fruit is collected by spreading a cloth upon the ground, and 
beating the branches xviih a stick. Mr. Browne informs us, 
that the Arabic name of ihe Lotus is NebM^ and that there 
urc two species of it in Dar-Fur, the largest of which is 
called Nebbek-el-arsh^ Tlte natives eat Ihe fruit fresh or dry, 
for it dries on the tree, and so remains during great part of 
the winter months; and tu that state is formed into a paste 
of not unpleasant flavour, and is a portable provision on 
journeys* This plant is frequent on the banks of the lesser 
Hyrtii, near Cassa, Tozzer, Kerwan, &c, flowering early tii 
^Uc spring; and ripening the fruit m autumn. It has l^en 
fou^ at the eastern as well as the wesleru extremity of (lie 
Afrim desert; and it appears that it is disseminated over 
tn* edge of the great desert, from the coast of Cyrene 


round by Tripoty and Africa Proper, to the borders of the 
Atlantic, the Senegal, and the Niger Major Rennell saw 
the same kind of slirub or fruit, or what is exceedingly like 
it, in Bengal, in dry situations on the banks of the Ganges^ 
where the people eat the fruit as we may cat sloes or wild 
berries. 

38. Rliamnus Napeca. Prickles often in pairs, recurved ; 
peduncles corymbed; flowers seraidigynous; leaves ovate, 
oblique, subcrenaie, eveu on both sides.—Native of the 
islands of Ceylon and Amboyna. 

30. RhaniTius Jiijuba; Blunt-feaved Buckthorn* Prickles 
solitary, recurved; leaves roundish, ovale, blunt, tomentose 
underneath; peduncles aggregate; flowers semidigynous. 
They come out in cluslers front the wings of the branches, 
are small, of a yellowish colour, and are succeeded by oval 
fruit about the size of small olives, inclosing a stone of the 
same shape.—Native of the East Indies, and cultivated ia 
China and Cochin-china* This plant and the six following 
species are preserved in gardens for the sake of variety, as 
they do not produce fruil in England. Sec the forty-fourth 
species. 

40. Ehamnus Xylopyrus ; Sharps leaved Buckthorn* 
Prickles solitary, recurved ; leaves suheordate, ovate, sharp¬ 
ish, tomentose underneath; corymbs axillary, clustered* 
This resembles the preceding very much, but the fruit is the 
size of a clicrry, only a litrle larger, and insipid : the prickles 
also are fewer.—Native of deserts at tl»c feet of mountaios in 
tlic East Indies. 

41. Ehamnus Oenoplia ; Pointed-leaved Buckthorn, 
Prickles solitary, recurved; leaves half cordate, acuminate, 
tomenlose underneath; peduncles aggregate. This is very 
distinct from its congeners, by the great obliquity of its leaves, 
which are almost half cordate* acuminate*—Native of Ceylon* 

42. Rhaiiiiius Capensis; Cape Buckihorn* Prickles soli¬ 
tary; leaves ovate, cut out, entire, smooth*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

43. lUiaiiiims Circumcissus. Prickly leaves opposite, bifark 
ous* obcordale; prickles opposite to the leaves.—Native of 
the East Indies. 

44. lUmmnus Zizypiusj Shining-leaved Buckthorn^ or 
Common Jujube, Prickles in pairs, one recurved; leaves 
ovate, reluse, toothed* smooth; flowers two-styled.—Native 
of the south of Europe, China, Cochin-china, and Japan. It 
is sold in the market at Canton during the autuina* lu Italy 
and Spain, it U served up at the fable in desserts during 
winter, as a sweetmeat* Hay saw il in Calabria, growing 
xvild in great abundance. This and the next species will 
hardly survive an English winter, even when they are planted 
against south walls.—Tliey may be propagated by putting their 
Slones into pols of fresh light earth soon after their fruils 
are ripe: and in winter they should be placed under a com¬ 
mon liot-bed frame, where they may be sheltered from 
severe frost. Iu the spring, these pots should be plunged 
iuto a moderate hot-bed, which will greatly forward the 
growth of the seed; and when the plants are come up, they 
should be inured to the open air by degrees, into wliich they 
must be removed in June, placing them near Ihe sheller of 
a hedge, and watering them frequently in very dry weather. 
In this situation they may remain till the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber, when they must be removed into the green-house, or 
placed under a hot-bed frame, where ificy may be defended 
from frost, but should have as much free air as possible in 
winter during mild weather. In March, just before the 
plants begin lo shoot, they should be transplanted each rnio 
a separate small pot, tilled with fresh light earth; and if 
they are plunged into a moderate hol-bed, it will greatly 
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promote their taking root; hut in May they must be inured 
to the open atr by degrees, into which they should be soon 
after removed. Thus these plants should be managed while 
young, at a time when they are tender; but when they are 
three or four years old, some of them may be planted in the 
full ground against a warm wall or pale, where^ if they have 
a dry soil, tliey will endure the cold of our ordinary winters 
pretty well, but must be sheltered in hard frosts; so that 
it will be prudent to reserve a few plants housed during 
winter. 

46. Rhamnus Spina Chrisli; Si/nnn ChriaVa Thprn* 
Prickles in pairs, straight; leaves ovate, acute, toothed, 
smooth ; fruits obloug, pediceDed. It is eatable and pleasant. 
In all probability, says Hasselquist, this is tJie tree which 
afforded the crown of thorns put on our Saviour's head. It 
grows commonly in the East, and seems very tit for the pur- 
pose, for it has many sharp thorns* well adapted to give pain. 
The crown might be easily made of these round pliant 
branches; and as the leaves much resemble those of Ivy, it 
i^ probable that our Lord's enemies would prefer this placet, 
for resembling that with which emperors and generals used to 
be crowned,—Native of Palestine, Ethiopia, and Barbary, 
Rhftph; a genus, according to Linneus, of the class Poly- 
garni a, order Dicecia ; Thunberg places it in the class Hex- 
andria, order Monogynia,— Genehic Character. Htr- 
maphrodiU Fhwers^ Calix: perianth minute, rigid, iuferior, 
onedeafed, tritid. Corolla: one-petalled* iritid. Stamina: 
iiUmenia six. Phtii: germcn superior. Pericarp: berry 
roundish, ovate. Seed: solitary, roundish, bony, Male 
Ploictrs* Caiix^ Corolla, and Stamina: as in the hermaph¬ 
rodites. Essential Character, C’r3f^A',Mrifid, Corolla: 

trifid. Stamina: six. Pistil: nne. --The species are, 

1. Rbapis Flabelliformis; Creeping-rooted Jihapis, or 
Ground Rattan^ Fronds palmate, plaited; plaits and mar 
gins prickly toolldetted ; stem arboreous, lofty. Besoms are 
made of I he thin netted-bark of the trunk. It flowers in 
August.—Native of China and JapiiiK 

2- Rhapis Arundinacea; Simpie-leared Rhapia. Fronds 
two parted ; lobes acute, plaited ; plaits somewhat rugged.— 
Native of Carolina. 

Phaptmtic* See 

Rtuedia; a genus of the class Poly andria, order Mono¬ 
gynia.— Generic CHArtACTER. Calix: none. Corolla: 
petals f<mr, obovate, concave* spreading, Siamina: tila- 
menla very many, filiform, longer than (he corolla; anlherae 
oblong- Pifitii: gennen globular; style cylindrical, (he 
iengtli of the siamina ; stigma funnel-form. Pericarp: small, 
ovate, succulent, one-cellcd ; seeds three, ovate, oblong, 
marked with characters very large. Essential Charac¬ 
ter- Calix: none. Corolla: four-pctallcd, Bei*iy: three- 

seeded.-The only species is, 

1. Kheedia Lateriflora. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, quite 
entire, smoolli, 

Rheuja: a genus of the class Enneamlrja, order Trigynla. 

_Generic Character. Calix: none. Corolla: one- 

petallcd, narrowed at the base, impervious, vrilh a six cleft 
border; the segments blunt, alternately small, shrivelling. 
Stamina: filumenta nine, capillary, inserted into the corolla, 
unci of the same length with it; aiilliersc twin, oblong, blunt. 
Pistil: germen sljorL ihrec-sided; styles scarcely any; stigmas 
Ihree, reflexcd, fealheiod. Pericarp: uotie- Seed: single, 
three-sided, acute, with meiubranaceons margins, 
SENTIAL Character. Calit: none. Corolla: six-clef(, 

permanent. Seed: one, tlirtc-sided.-The species are, 

1 , Rheum ftliaponticum: Rhaponih Rhubarb, Leaves 
blunt, imuotli; veins somewhat hairy underneath; the sinus 


at the base dilated; petioles grooved mbovcr awl nwirfcd 
the edge; root large and thick, dividing into mam )tmi^ 
fleshy fangs, running deep in the ground. When tbe'Medi 
of this plant were first brought to Europe, they were titppoacd 
to be those of the true Rhubarb; but the niatakc was foon 
rectified. Native of Asia.—This speciea ia now commoiity 
cultivated in gardens for the sake of the footatalka of thi^ 
leaves, which are peeled and mafle into tarta in the apring. 
The root is the pari made use of in medicine, and ii mncli of the 
same rtature with that of the true Rbuburb, only it it lea* pur¬ 
gative and more astringent: if it is wanted to purges the dow 
must be two or three drachms; but though it ts weaker in tbb 
respect, it is a much beirer stomachic than the true Rhubarb, 
All the plants of this genus are propagated by aeedi^ which 
should be sown in autumn soon after they arc'ripe, and tJktt 
the plants will come up in the following spring, but, if not 
sown till spring, generally remain a whole year m the grotmd 
without vegetating. The seeds should be sown where the 
plants are designed to remain. When the plants appear in 
spring, let the ground be hoed over, to cut up the wema t and 
if the seedlings themselves be too close, some ahonid be cut 
up, leaving them at the first hoeing six or eight inoBea 
asunder, at the second eighteen inches or more. As soon 
as any weeds appear, scuffle the ground over with a Dalch 
hoe in dry wealber; and as soon as the plants cover the 
ground with their broad leaves, ihey will keep down the 
weeds of themselves. In autumn, when the leaves decay^ clctn 
tlie ground, and in the spring, before the planU begin to put 
up (heir new leaves, dig the ground between, or at least hoe 
and clean them. In the second year, many of the strongett 
plants wilt produce ffowers and seeds; but in the third year, 
most of them will flower and seed; and the seed ought not to 
be permitted to scatter, but should be gathered wbeo ripe# 
The roots will remain many years without decaying* 

2. Hbcum Undulatum; iVave-leaved Rhubarb, Leaves 
subvifiose, waved; the sinus at the base dilated; petioiei 
flat above, acute at the edge. The root divides into a number 
of til tek fibres, which run deeper into the ground than those 
of the first species, and are of a deeper yellow colour 
within.—Native of China and Siberia. See the preceding 

■ species. 

3. Rheum Palmatum ; Ojfficinal Rhubarb. Leaves palmate, 
acuniinale, somewhat rugged ; the sinus at the base dilated; 
petioles obscurely grooved above, rounded at the edge; root 
pereiima], thick, of au oval shape, and sends oflTlong tapering 
branches; externally it is brown, mternally of a deep yellow 
colour ; stem erect, round, hollow, jointed, sheathed, slightly 
scored* branched towards the lop, from six to eight feetfaighp 
This species cannot be mistaken, if wc attend to its anpenor 
height, the ferruginous Or reddish-browR colour of the stem, 
braikches, and petioles, the palmate form of the leaves, and 
the elegant looseness of the little pameles of flowers, Lin^ 
Lieus adds: lhat the vernal bud U not red, but yellow; that 
tlie leaves are somewhat rugged; and that their segmeots arc 
oblong and sharpish. It was not until the year 17^2 that 
botanists knew any species of Rheum from wiiich the true 
RJmbarb seemed Likely to be obtained. Nor waa thia species 
at first very generally received as the genuine plant, until 
Boerhaavc procured from a Tartarian Rhubarb -merchant the 
seeds of the plants which produced the roots which be annu¬ 
al ly sold, and which were admitted at St* Petersburg to be 
(he reel Rhubarb. These seeds, ou being sown, ponced 
two distinct specks; the first species, above described; aud 
this, or the olfieinal plant. Ou this account,-some are of 
Opinion that the true drug b obtained from several species* 
The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures^ 
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lod Coidflieroe, has exerted itself for tufin^ jrears in pro- 
ibe Gultivatioii of Rhubarb, and with considerable 
;tueceu* The growth of this plant is remarkably quick: a 
fiUnt six years old grew between the month of April, when the 
aUdk fiiet emerged out of the ground, and the raiddie of July, 
when it was at its greatest height, to eleven feet four inches, 
ligrew in one day above three inches, and above four inches 
in a single night* Many*of the leaves were above five feet 
limg. The . root, taken up in October, weighed thirty-six 
pounds, when clean washed and deprived of its small fibres* 
It appears, however, upon the whole, that English Rhubarb 
u inferior to the foreign; though it is possible that this 
inferiority may. be owing only to the circmnstances which 
industry and attention might remedy; and that Ibis might be 
done in a great measure, by attending to the age of (be plant 
when taken up, to the root being cut transversely, rasped on 
tbe outside, having the sappy parts cut out, being also dried 
quickly, and kept some time before brought into use* The 
foreign Rhubarb may acquire some advantage from soil, 
climate, culture, and the mode of drying, but probably much 
iDore from its superior age; for Borgius asserts, that it is not 
taken up fill it is six years old*—The fullowiug are some of 
Ihe rather contradictory results of comparative experiments 
upon the Turkey, East Indian, and English Rhubarbs. The 
■tiucture from the Turkey sort tasted rather more aromatic 
than the rest, and seenied to possess a somewhat higher 
degree of astringency than the East Indian, which also 
exceeded the. tinctures made from English specimens in the 
tame quality* From one experiment, it appears that the 
.East Indian kind is the weakest purgative, allhongh (b^t is 
ithe drug generally used in niaklug the tincture sold in the 
^sbops.T Two experiments prove that the English Rhubarb 
possesses the purgative power in a superior degree. From 
another experiment, it appears that forty-five grains of Tur¬ 
key Rhubarb contains the purgative quality nearly equal to 
lixty of the English; that is, the latter requires to be given 
to the amount of one-fourth more, to produce the same effect. 
This account, which may be found in Vol. iil. of the 
Sat A Paper^t coincides In effect with llie result of former 
experiments; but later comparisons prove that English Uhu- 
barb approaches nearer in propuilion to its age* On the 
whole, there seems much reason to believe that hy perse¬ 
verance wc may be enabled not only to supply a surficivilt 
.quantity of the genuine drug, property cured for home con , 
.sumption, but also for foreign markets* ft is objected, tli»i 
wetnust wait at least four years, or, as some think, six or. 
seven, before the roots become fit for use; hut it is important 
Jo know the fact, that it may be administered with success 
when younger, in its fresh state, (that is, uiidrred,) by bruising 
.half ai) ounce of the root, and builitig it in half u pint of water 
till it is reduced to one quarter of a pint. The superseding 
Jhe.preBent oecessity of importing this drug from abroad, is a 
consideration of no small huporiance at all times, but especi¬ 
ally when we consider the scarcity which we fell whenever the 
ports of Russia and Turkey were unexpectedly closed against | 
uSi The purgative qualities of Uhubarb are extracted more 
perfeclly by water than by spirit: the root remaining after the 
action of water is almost, if not wholly inactive; whereas, after 
repeated digestion in spirit, it still proves very considerably 
purgative. The quality of the watery infusion, on being 
luspi&sated by a gentle heat, is so much diminished iJiat a 
-drachm of the extract is said scarcely to Itave more effect 
than a scruple of the root in substance: the spirituous tine- 
lure loses less; half a drachm of this extract proving mode¬ 
rately, purgative* The purgative quality of this root is so 
fenlte, that it is often inconvenient on account of the quan¬ 


tity necessary for a dose, which in adults must be from half 
a drachm to one drachm. When given in a large dose it 
will occasion some gripings, as other purgatives Ho; but it is 
hardly heating to the system, or produces the effects of 
more drastic purges. Its purgative quality is accompanied 
by a bilterness, which is often useful iii rcstoiing the tone of 
the stomach; for the most part, this bitterness makes it sit 
belter on the stomach than many other purgatives. ope¬ 
ration Joins well with neutral laxatives, and both togetlier 
operate in a less dose than either of them would do sijigly* 
Some degree of stypticity is always evident in this medicine ; 
and as this quallly acts when that of the purgative bus ceased, 
in cases of diarrhcca, when any evacualron is proper. Rhu¬ 
barb has been considered as the most proper means to be 
employed. The use of it in substance, for keeping llie belly 
regular, is by no means proper, the astringent quality undoing 
what the purgative had done; unless it be chewed in the 
mouth, and uo more swallow^cd than what the saliva has dis¬ 
solved* Analogous to this, is the use of Ehubarb in a solu¬ 
tion; for in that, the aslringent quality is not so largely 
extracted as to operate with a power equal to that employed 
in substance. The ofiUctna) preparations from this drug are, 
a watery and vinous infusion, and simple and compound tinc¬ 
ture. Rhuharh is a nit)d purgative, and likewise a Jiitlci astrin¬ 
gent. It strengthens the intestines, and generally leaves the 
belly costive; for which reason it is frequ^'ntly made use of, in 
preferejjce to all other purgalive substances, in ohsiinatc 
purgings and the bloody fiu\* It is often given more w ith a 
view to its strengthening than its purgative quality* That 
which is of a bright or light texture, mnistj fragruul, uiid 
sound, should he made choice of, as being milder in its 
operation, more grateful to the stomach, and more likely to 
answer the purpose of an astringent, a diuretic, or an alter¬ 
ative, In acute fevers, when there is danger to be appre- 
Jieoded from the use of other purging niedicrues, Rhubarb 
is safe. In the bloody flux, and those loosenesses which arc 
occasioned by acrid matter lodged in the Intestines, tJiis root 
is doubly useful — first, by evacuating and carrying off ihc 
offending malter; and, secondly, by strengthening the parts, 
and preventing a further aflliix. It likewise possesses the 
peculiar excellency of evacuating viscid bile, when lodged 
in the biliary ducts or passages; in which ca.^cs it is the 
best among purging medicines, aloes excepted; and it has 
this advantage over tliem, that it may be given when iiiAam- 
matioh is attendant, providing bleeding is first premised. 
The spirzluotis and vinous tincture of it, kept in the shops, 
are generally used as sirengtheners or purgatives: for 
the first of these purposes, two or three spoonfuls is a suffi¬ 
cient dose at a time; but for the latler, two or three ounces 
is frequently necessary. This root may probably be useful, 
not only as a medicine, but a dye, as may a[q>ear from ihe 
following trial. Infuse a portion of the root in water; and 
to the infusion, when strained, add a few grains of salt of 
tartar: this will produce a very beautiful red tincture, such 
as would be valuable for the purposes of dyeing a colour, 
which probably might be amply provided for by the general 
cultivation of this root. Not only the root, but other parts 
of the plant, are useful* At Versailles, like recent stem Is 
converted hito a marmalade, which is considered as a mild, 
pleasant, and highly salubrious laxative. They prepare it 
by stripping off the bark, and boiling the pulp with an equal 
quantity of J?oney or sugar. The leaves are also used by Tlic 
French in their soups, lo which they Imparl an agreeable 
acidity tike that of Sorrel. The seeds possess llte same medi¬ 
cinal property with the root, in an eminent degree* From 
the trials of Dr* Fothergill of Bath, it appears that twelve 
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grains of the icah operate on some penons nearly as much 
as tweu[y ia others of the same age* On some they act 
gently, on others rouglily; tucU is the rlitference of consti- 
thtion* In general it appears, that twenty grains nf the seeds 
are equal to ftiirlv of the root, as to the purgative power: 
that the residuum of llie seeds is nearly equal in this respect 
to their powder, according with wliat lias been discovered con¬ 
cerning tlie residuum of the root; but that the proof spirit 
extracted less from the seeds than from the root, by way of 
tincture. I'he sfe<ls appeared to be more aromatic than the 
t oot, but to contain less astringency tlian even its residuum, 
when treated in the satue mauner* A selenetic salt lias been 
discovered to he a couslitueut principle in Khtibarb* among 
other ustringent vegetables; and it has been pronounced a 
cuuibinalton of the acid of Wood sorrel with a calcareous 
earth. Some writers vilhrm, that ilie distilled water of lids 
) da lit cnulaiu^ a pnriiaiivc quality; but this neeils continuation, 
'fhe chemical and medicinal juoperties of the residuum; llie 
clHstfc llui<i estlTicaled by <listillalLon] the essential salt,already 
mentioned ; aixi llie a^rtrlngcnt principle; may all deserve the 
atkutioti of a curious observer, and nuy Ihrovv new light ou 
the me<licinal r[aahiies irf this important drug*— 
nnd Citlfnre. !t appears tii be the general opiiiiou, that the 
same soil which i^ til for Cinrots will suit Khubarh* It may 
be doubted whetiier manure should or should not be used ; 
the prevailing unlimi seems to he, that dung iiijures the qua¬ 
lity of the root, and tiiat it will he best on good sound laud 
well worked* Dr* Monusi-y directs the seeds to be sown in 
April or May, three or four in a pot, which should be plunged 
in a jiohbed until they vegetate* When the plants aie about 
two mondis old, transplant them where they are to remain 
iii u hue light sod. Keep some of them in pots until October, 
and some iili the spring following, and then plant them out* 
When by these precautions you have secured a suflicienl 
number of plants, the seeds may be sown in the open air: 
if they vegetate late in the season, cover them with mulch or 
moss, to preserve tlienj in winter* When they are trans¬ 
planted, set the plants at least four feet asunder; hoe lliem, 
keep them clean, and turn uj> the ground yearly between the 
rows, taking care not to touch Ihe roots. In the second or 
third year ihe plants will begin to bear seeds* TJie earliest 
period at whicli the roots are useful, is at four years' growth, 
but even then they will be soft :iud spongy; so that if they 
remain eight years or more undisturbed, it will arid greatly 
to their perfection* The seeds, however, do not require a 
hot bed to make them vegetate; but if sown in the natural 
ground during the spring, when the weather is open, will 
soon come up, and thrive very fast. The plant delights in a 
moist, rich, light, deep soil, and warm exposure, but will 
thrive in almost any soil or situation* If the roots be covered 
with litter, or the earth be drawn over them in winter, they 
will rise the stronger in the following spring. Th^ nursery- 
bed must be diligently attended to, as the whole difficulty 
consists in bringing the plants through their lirst season : if 
the weather be hot and sultry, they must be shaded, and at 
alt events continually watered* The pains bestowed by con¬ 
stant waterings, and protecting the young plants from the 
ravages of insects, will amply repay the planter* Roots that 
thrive well here, will in three years overtake others, that have 
not succeeded so well at the end of five. When a plantation 
is to be formed, or a vacancy filled up, select Ihe finest and 
most thrifty plants; and remember that no plant will come 
to any thing, if it have lost ils principal bud* When a plan¬ 
tation does not possess the natural advantage of being on a 
declivity, Jiarrower beds and deepened trenches aie among 
the best means to be adopted : but most situations will require 


some care to prevent the bad effects of wkter icttnusiDjg n 
the crowns of the plants; therefore when the leetLfttlb m 
cut off, which ought always to be done immcdinteljr apen 
the wilheniig of the radical leaves, they should be wwmA 
with mould in the form of a hillock. Tbit process will 
answer two good purposes; that of throwing off the raiiit and 
keeping the trenches open by taking the earth from them.— 
Till the plants have blown, the medical qualities of the roots 
scarcely come into existence; and at the same period the 
danger of delay also comrnenoes* When the buds from the 
roots have grown np and fiowered, a cavity is formed in die 
centre of (be plant, in which rain will make a lodgment, to 
the inevilabte destruction of those parts which lemata uiipro-* 
tected* Those portions of the crown, out of which the seed- 
sralks rise, always prove most valuable. Every spring and 
autumn the plants should undergo a general examination. 
The young ones will presently discover their real sit all ion; 
for either their leaves wiU wither as fast as they are produced, 
or their growth will become stunted; but with regard to tbe 
older ones, or those that have blown, as in roost cases there 
will be discovered enough sound root to produce a luxuriant 
foliage, iln^ir state can only be discovered by pressing a fin¬ 
ger info ihe centre of the crown; which will soon detect any 
unsound ness. In both cases the phots should be removed, 
and the vacancies filled with others; for in the former case 
much time will be saved, and tbe bad situation of the latter 
by reniiiiiiiug will only be aggravated, whilst it furnishes the 
cullivatur wiih an opportunity of discovering the cause of 
such defects, which may possibly lead biin to tbe means of 
prevention* Rhubarb may be propagated from ofiFseU, as 
well as from seeds. A genllemaa who was disappointed in 
raising pUnIs from seed, separated some of the eyes or bods 
which shoot out on tbe upper part of the root, together with a 
small part of the root ifseif, having some of the fibres attache 
ed; which succeeded* These offseis may be taken from roots 
of three or four years old, without injuring the ptanL By this 
method a year is saved; and these offsets are not in such danger 
being devoured by vermin as those from seed, nor so imcei^ 
tain in growing; these are beside not so lender, and do not 
require transplanting, nor any thing but weeding; there is 
said to be no difference in the size of the roots thus raUed. 
There is a great difference of opinion amoug those who have 
written upon this subject, as to the age at which tbe Rhu¬ 
barb roots ought to be taken up for use; some tay at fimr* 
five, six, seven, and some at eleven or twelve years' growth. 
As to the season for taking them up, as the late Dr. LetU 
som observes, it may be of little consequence, as to the vigour 
of the roots, whether they be taken up in summer or antomn^ 
but, warm weallmr is the best for drying tbenHf the former 
seems most elegibte. Sir William Fordyce directs* that as 
soon as the root is dug up. It should be washed tborottghly 
clean, the fibres taken away, and not a particle of bark left 
on the larger roots. Cut these into pieces seven inches 
square, as nearly as they will admit of, and an inch and a half 
thick. Make a hole in the middle of each, about half an 
inch square, and string them on a packthread, with a hoot oo 
each, at such a distance as to keep them from rubbing or 
entangling* Thus secured, hang them up in festooos ia the 
warm air of a kitchen, laundry, or stove, till tlie superfliiotif 
moisture is exhaled, to prevent their becoming mouldy or 
musty* They may be afterwards dried more at leiiurc* and, 
when quite dry, may be wrapped separately in cotton, and 
kept in u'idc-nioulhed bottles. The tap-roots and pairings 
will make excellent tinctures* In Tkrtary* tbe mode of dry¬ 
ing is as fellow's: The root being completely cleaosed, and 
the smuller branches cut off, ts cut transversely into pieces of a 
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moderate size; these are placed dh long tables or boards^ 
KMltnrDed three or four times a dayp that the yellow viscid 
joice incorporate with the substance of the root: for if 
It be stirred to run out^ the root becomes light and unser¬ 
viceable; and if they be uot cut within five or six days after 
they are dug up, the roots become soft, and speedily decay* 
Four or five days after they are cut, boles are made through 
ihem, and they are exposed to the air and wind, but sheltered 
from ifae sun. Thus in about two months the roots are 
oompletely dried, and arrive at their full perfection. The 
tou of weight in drying is very considerable, seven loads of 
grecD roots yielding only one small hor$e-load of perfectly 
dry Rhubarb* Pr* Falconer tiiinks, that if the following 
circa Distance 9 were attended to, British Rhubarb might equal 
any of the foreign. First, a selection of the best pieces is 
absolutely necessary. Secondly, the central part of every 
piece should be cut out; for it i$ found by experience that 
ibis, perhaps from its proximity to the sap, is mobtest ajid 
most subject to decay; and when any part comes into this 
state, the infection soon spreads, and damages the whole 
piece. Doubtless it is to avoid this, that the pieces of Rus- 
stau Rhubarb have alt holes of a considerable size cut through 
llieir centre, which answers tlib more 'tnaterial purpose, as 
well as that of hanging them up to dry; and the English, 
having only the latter end in view, seldom make the holes | 
large enough to answer the former, at least not sufficiently 
large to admit of removing the spongy and decaying parts. 
Thirdly, tJie outside should be scraped, or rulher rasped* as 
the foreign Rhubarbs ate; the neglect of this not only gives 
Ui shrivetled and mean appearance and colour, but is really 
tgreat disservice, by obstructing the quickness of drying,; 
from the pores uot being laid open for the herbaceous mois¬ 
ture to exhale. Though the bark be stripped off, the larger 
pores, running mostly Jopgitudiually, do not open laterally, 
aad. of course the watery fluid, being confined, exudes very 
ilowly. Fourthly, it is probable that a great improvement 
might be made in the preparation of our Rhubarb, by acce- 
lerating its drying. U was formerly thought that plants were 
belt dried in a slow and gradual manner, which is now found 
to be a mistake; and that quick drying equally consists with 
the iifely of the vegetable substance, utid the perfection of 
ill efficacious qualities. 

4* Rheum Compaclum; Thick-kaved Rhttbarb, Leaves 
lublobed, extremely blunt, very smooth, shining, and tootle 
letted; roots large, divided into many fangs, yellow within. 
They approach nearer to Ifae foreign Rhubarb than any other, 
both ID shape and quality* It is propagated in ihe same way 
tt the first species, which see.—Native of Tartary* 

6* ,Rbeum Ribes; WarUd Uaved Rhubarb* Leaves very 
blunt, somewhat wart let ted, with spinulcse veins underneath; 
petioles flat above, rounded at the edge; roots thick, fleshy, 
rmutiDg deeply into the ground^—Found on mounts Libanus, 
ADlillbaniJS, Sinai, and CarineL 

6, Rheum Tataricuta; Tartarian Rhubarb. Leaves cor¬ 
date-ovate, entire, very smoolh; peiicles half round, angular; 
paaicle grooved.—Native of Lesser Tarfary. 

Rheum Hybridum; Ra^tard Rhubarb. Leaves smooth 
above, somewhat hairy underneath, sublobed, acute; siaus 
narrowed at the base; petioles obscurely grooved above, 
rounded at the edge. This is considered as a hybrid plant* 
—Native place unknown. 

Rhexia \ a genus of the class Octandria, order Monogynia. 

Character* Calix: perianth oue-leafed, 
tubular, ventricose at the bottom, oblong, with a four-cleft 
border, permanent. Coro//a; petals four, roundish, inserted 
into the calii, spreading. Stamina: filamenia eight, filiform, 
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; longer than the calix, and inserted into U; aiother% declining, 
I grooved, linear, blunt, versatile* Pistil: germen roundish; 

' style simple, the length of the stamina, declining; stigma 
ihickisb, oblong* Peru:arp: capsule roundish, four-celled, 
four-valved, within the belly of the calix. Seed ; numerous, 
roundish. Essential Character* Calix i four-cleft. 
Petals: four, inserted into the calix; autherse declining; 
capsule four-celled, within the belly of the calix.—The 
species are, 

1. Rhexia Virgioica. Leaves sessile, serrate; calices 
smooth* This rises with an erect stalk nearly a foot and half 
high, four cornered, and hairy. The stalk has two peduncles 
coming out from the side opposite to each other at the upper 
joints, and is terminated by two^ others; these each sustain 
two or three red flowers, with heart-shaped petals, spreading 
open in the form of a cross. They appear in June* It is a 
native of North America.—This and the next species are 
propagated by seeds, which must be procured from the places 
wliere ihey naturally grow* If the seeds arrive before the 
spring, and be sown soon after in pots filled with good fresh 
earth, and placed under a frame to guard them from frosL 
the plants will come up in the following spring; but if the 
seeds are not sown till that lime they seldom appear in the 
first year* ^Vben they are fit to remove, plant part of them 
in an eastern border, and others in pots to be sheltered under 
a frame in winter. The second year the plants will flower, 
and may be continued with care for three or four years* 

2* Rhexia Mariana* Leaves ciiiale. This sends up aa 
erect Htalk ahout ten inches high. The stalk divides at top 
into two peduncles, spreading from each other, having one 
or two reddish flowers on each, with a single stibsessile flower 
between them.—Native of Maryland, of Brazil, and of Suri' 
nam. See the first species. 

3. Rhexia Trichotoma. Flowers solitary, axillary, and 
terminating; leaves sessile, opposite, lanceolate, hirsute; 
stem frutescent* This and all the following apecies, coming 
from the hotter parts of America, will require tender treat¬ 
ment to be cultivated here. 

4. Rhexia Acisanthera. Flowers alternate, axillary, pedun- 
cled, fivc-cleft; stem firm and square, emitling many square 
branches towards the top*—Native of Jamaica. See the 
preceding species. 

fi. Rhexia Jussioides. Leaves alternate, ribbed, rugged 
at the margin,—This ts a shrub, four feet high, found at 
Surinam* See the third species* 

C. Rhexia Glutinosa* Leaves opposite, three-nerved, even ; 
flowers thyrsoid.—Found by Mutts in New Granada, See 
the third species* 

7, Rhexia Leucantha. Leaves opposite, cartilaginoui- 
toothletled, coriaceous, shining; branchlets four-cornered; 
flowers terminating, ten-stamined,—Native of Jamaica. See 
the third species. 

8. Rhexia Purpurea* Leaves opposite, toothletted, cori¬ 
aceous ; braocldels round ; flowers axillary, teu-stamined*— 
Native of Jamaica* See the third species. 

V. Rhexia Doiflora* Leaves petioled, ovate, serrate; 
flowers axillary, solitary, ten-slammed; stem dichotomous* 
—Found at Cayenne* See the third species* 

10* Rhexia Inconstans, Leaves ovate, hispid, with close- 
pressed brbtles, hoary, three-nerved; peduncles terminatingj 
one or two flowered* This is a small tow shrub, with difiused 
ascending branches. Ryan remarks, that it varies much in 
the number of stamina*—He found it in Montserrat, upon 
lava covered with Moss. See the third species* 

IL. Rhexia Bivalvis* Smooth, ten-slam bed: leaves ob¬ 
long, sessile, obscurely crenate, blunt; peduncles terminat- 
e B 
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iDgp one-flowered. Thiv is an annual plant, imooth alt over, 
and of an aaL*colour,-^Native of Guiana. See the third 
species. 

13. Rhexia Trivalvis, Smooth, ten sUmined: leaves 
linear, lanceolate, sessile, dotted above, quite entire; pedun¬ 
cles one-flowered.—Annual, smooth all o?er, and a native of 
Guiana. See the third species. 

13- Rhexia Longifolia. Hairy, teu-stamined: leaves Ian* 
ceolate, quite entire, five-nerved; peduncles axillary and ter- 
minating, dichotomous, shorter than the leaves; stems her¬ 
baceous, loose, angular, of a yellowish ash-colour, owing to 
long dense hairs pressed close to the surface,—Native of 
South America. See the third species. 

14. Rhexia Ciliosa. Slem suhquadrangular, glabrous; 
leaves small, subpetiolate, oval, glabrous underneath, slightly 
hispid ou the upper part, distinctly ciliated at the margin; 
flowers subsolitary, luvolucrate, large, of a beautiful purple 
colour; antherae very short.—Grows in the boga of Lower 
Carolina, and flowers in July and August. 

15. Rhexia Glabella. Plant with a glabrous cylindra- 
ceous stem; leaves sessile, erect, lanceolate, smooth, gla¬ 
brous, very finely denticulated ; calix glutinous; flowers the 
largest of the North American sorts.—^Grows in the sandy 
moist woods of Carolina and Georgia. There is a variety 
with deep purple flowers, called by Walton, Rhexia Ali- 
fanus. 

16. Rhexia Stricta. Stern very straight, alate-tetragonal, 
partially glabrous; leaves sessile, erect, narrow-lanceoUtc, 
atteauate-acuminate, tbree-nerved, gUbraus m both sides; 
corymb dichotomous; calix slightly glabrous; flowers very 
handsome, purple.—Grows in the bogs of Lower Carolina 
and Georgia. 

17. Rhexia Lutea, Stem quadrangular, rough; leaves 
with a few roughnesses; lower ones cimeate*oblong, obtuse ; 
upper ones lanceolate; antherse very short; flowers small, 
yellow—.Grows in the Pine woods of Georgia and Florida. 

10. Rhexia Linearifolia. Stem cyliodHeat, subpubescent; 
leaves alternate, linear, ol^long, obtuse, sessile, pubescent on 
both sides; flowers subsolitary, yellow. A native of Carolina. 

Hhinanthus; a genus of the class Didynamia, order An- 
giospermia.— GENERIC Chaeacter. Caltv perianth 
oue^leafed, roundish, inflated, compressed, four-cleft, perma- 
pfEt, CoroUa: one-pctalled, rlngent; tube subcylindrical, 
Ibeleuglh of the caiix; border gaping, compressed at the 
base; upper lip galeatc, compressed, emarginate, narrower; 
lower lip spreading a little, flat, half three-cleft, blunt; the 
middle segment widest. Slamina: fiinmeiita four, about the 
length of the upper lip, under which they lie concealed; 
two them shorter; aniherte incumbent, hifld on one side, 
hii^ute. PUiU: germen ovate, compressed; style filiform, 
in the same aitu&lion with, but longer than the stamina; atigma 
blunt, bent in. Pericarp: capsule blunt, erect, compressed, 
two^elled, two*valved, opening at the edges; partition con¬ 
trary, Seeds: several, compressed. Observe. The second 
species has the margin of the capsule blunt, the seeds simple, 
the caiix unequal, two-lipped: the margin of the capsule 
in the third species is augmented; the seeds membranaceous, 
clothed with wool; the caiix equal, four-doft. Essential 
ChaBACTER. Cctix: four-cleft, veutricoae. Capsule: two- 
celled, blunt, compressed.—The plants of this genus do not 
thrive under culture, and are very difficult to keep in gardens. 
Being annual, they can only he propagated by seeds, which 
riiould be sown soon after they are ripe tvherever they are 
intended to remain, as they will not bear removing. They 
require a moist rich soiL and a shady situation. When the 
pl^t^come up, thin them, and keep them clear from weeds. 


If the seeds be permitted to leatter, the ptanti wilt 
better than when sown by hand; but they thrive beat aiMdig 
grass.-The species are, 

1. Ehinanihus Orientalis. The corollas with the tqDper 
lip awl-shaped, and curved Id; stems a foot and a half mg|h^ 
hollow, four-cornered, hairy. The flowers have an agre^ 
able scent. Touraefort, who found this plaot od the oofr* 
fines of Persia flowering in July, speaks of it as one of the 
most beautiful in the East. 

2. Rhinanthus Elephas* The corollas with the nppcelip 
awl-shaped, straight.—Native of Italy and Siberia, iu shady 
places. 

3. RhinanthuaCrista Galli; Yellow RattletOtCo^sCmillib: 
Upper lip of the corolla arched; caiix smooth; leaves hn- 
ceolate, serrate; root annual, small, with few fibres; flowers 
not always ttrictly opposite, on short peduncles. It flowers 
early in June, and is common in pastures; and is called Yd* 
low Rattle from the noise made by the ripe seeds in the calh, 
which has led the Irish io call it Rattle Boxes. It is knowfl 
ID some counties by the name of Penny Grass, and in York¬ 
shire by that of Henpenuy, from the size and shape of the 
seed-vessel, like a diver penny. Its other appellattoB, of 
Cock's Comb, ts dertved from the appearance of the upper 
leaves or bractes which accompany the flowers. Horses^ 
sheep, and goats, are said to eat it, and cattle to refuse it; 
though others say, that all quadrupeds reject it except when 
in the stall or stable, or given dried as hay. The rattling of 
the seeds tuforms the Swedish peasant that it is time to cut 
his hay. In England we have better iadicatlom; aueh ti, 
the flowering heads of Wild Red Clover beginnitig to 

and the predominant Grasses of the crop opeoing their ghintCs 
and displaying their anlherie. The growth of this plant 
is remarkably quick, and Is supposed in some foreign eoua- 
tries to be very injurious to the crop of Rye. It is a very 
troublesome weed among grass, insomuch that m mny 
waler meadows there is more of this plant than of herbage. 
The seed ripening by the time these meadows are comoMwIy 
mowed, the seeds scatter, and fill the ground with yonug 
plants in the following spring. In order to destroy it, the 
grass among which it grows ought to be cut as aooo u the 
flowers appear; and those who purchase Graaa seeds should 
be careful that none of this seed be mixed with that of the 
Grasses. 

4. RhinanthusTrixago. Cal ices hirsute, to jnentose; IcBve* 
opposite, bluntly serrate; stem quite simple-; root amiwil, 
throwing out runners; flowers large and yellow^—Native of 
Italy, the south of France, and Palestine.' 

5. RhinanthusCapensis. Calicostomentose; bractw mrte; 
leaves lanceolate, toothed.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Rldnanthtis Trtfida. Corollas spreading at the thnwt; 
leaves trifld; stem upright, quite simple.—Native of C^hm. 

7. Rhinanthus Tndica. Leaves subianceolate, hairy, qidt* 
entire,—Native of Virginia. 

Rbizobolus; a genus of the class Polyandrm, order Ttlim* 
gynia.— Generic Characteb. CuAj; perimlh^ ene^ 
leafed, fleshy, tomentose, half five^cleft; spgmeDts rand- 
ish, concave. Corolla: petals five, ovate, Toituded, con¬ 
cave, fleshy, inserted below the diviaious of the caliw; 
and much larger than it. Stamina: filatnetita very niriaw^ 
rous, filiform. Longer than the corolla, inserted into the itecp- 
tnclc; anthera^ roundish. Pistil: germeu four-corncredf at 
ibe botcofu of the caiix; styles four, filiforoi, longer than 
the corolla; stigmas blunt. Pericarp: drupes four, kidiMy- 
shaped, compressed, inserted by the niterual wedge-form 
margin into a conical receptacle, onecclled, with « AetJiy 
rind, and a battery soft pulp. Seeds: nuts aolitary^ kid- 
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ney-ffaaj^, iritb a brittle shell covered with prickles; ker- 
B«li sofitaiy, kidney-shaped. Essential Character* 
GfJiurr ktAt five^oleft; petals hve* Gtrmen: fourJobed, 

fuperior. NvU: four, one-cclled^ one-seeded.-The 

ipeoica are, 

1a Rbizobolus Bntyrosus. With fingered leaves, stoootfi 
on both lideB* This is a tall tree, the traok of which is 
thrte foet m diameter The bark is grey, and the wood red¬ 
dish and compact. The flowers grow in large bunciies at 
the eitrem[ties of ihe branohes, and are of a white colour. 
—They appear in July in iis native country Guiana. 

2. KhizobolusTuberculosus. With fingered leaves, downy 
beneathp-^Native of Guiana. 

Rkh^hora: a geoas of the class Dodecandria, order 
Mouogynia. —Genbric Character. Caii ^: perianth 
oua-leafed^ four-parted or many-parted, patulous; segments 
oblong, acuminate, perroanenL Corolla: petals four or more, 
oblong, rather shorter than the calix. hlamenta 

scarcely any, alternately shorter; anthers four to twelve, 
small, acuaiinatep Ptsfi/: germen superior, roundish; style 
awi-sbaped, semibifid, grooved on each side; stigmas acute. 
Poricarp: fleshy, subovale, inclosing only the base of the 
seed. Seed: single, club-oblong, acuminate, fleshy at the 
base. O^erpc. The stamina differ in number, as do the 
calix and corolla. Essential Character, Caiix: four- 
parted, Corolla: four-parted. Seed: one, very long, fleshy 
at tbe base.-The species are, 

1 . Rliizophora Conjugata. Leaves ovate-oblong, bluntish, 
quite entire; calices sessile; fruits cyIindiic-subulale. This, 
like all the rest of this g^ous, is a maritime tree.—Nalive of 
the East Indies. 

2. Rhixophora Gymtiorhiza. Leaves lanceolate, quite 
entire; root placed upon the ground. This tree is above 
tht middle size, with a lofty straight trunk: the bark is 
thick, cloven, of a brown-red colour, with many large bowed 
tootij spreading upon the cone, that is covered willi sea- 
water. The bark is very useful in dyeing rufous or chesnut 
colour, whicli is easily changed into a very fine permanent 
black. There are vast quantities of this tree on the shores 
of Cambodia and Cochin china; and our circtinmavigalors 
found It in the island of Namoka. 

3. Rhizophora CandeL Leaves obtuse; peduncles bi- 
gemioate, longer than the leaf; fruits awl shaped. Tlie 
lowers have a weak, but not unpleasant smell.—Native of 
the East Indies, in shallow salt-water. 

4. Rhizophora Mangle; The JMangrove Tree. Leaves 
scute; fruits subulate-clavate. This tree geuetaily rises to 
the height of flfly feet: the wood is white, but l^eeonies red 
when macerated in water; the bark is thick, and rnst- 
eolourod. It is generally found on tbe borders of the sea, 
in tbe waters of w^hicb (alone) it seems to thrive. Its larger 
branchea frequently send out soft and weakly append ides, 
that have the appearance of so many slender leadcss branches, 
lad bead always downwards; but as these are softer, and 
fumiabed each with a large column of lax spongy pith in (be 
oebtre^ they grow more luxuriantly than the other parts of 
the tree, and reacli the mud in a sliort lime, where they tlirow 
out a tiuiuberkss series of slender tihres, which in time be- 
cottie roots to supply the stem more copiously with nourish- 
moQL whilst they become so many props or limbs to the pa¬ 
rent tree. Thus it continues to enlarge its bulk, as its weight 
hicreaaes orTts branches spread; these constantly throw 
out flew appendictes as they multiply their shoots, and form 
those interwoven groves we so frequently meet with on the 
seo-fbore^in tropical climates; which serve to stop the mould 
that it constantly washed down by the rapid floods that 


come from tbe inland parts, and thereby in ticoe turn wh^t 
might have contimied useless poods or open creeks into rich 
and fertile Adds. Tbe quaoiiFy of mosquitoes that frequeot 
these maritifne forests make it impossible for an European to 
live, or even to pass a night near them : they .are inhabited 
also by innumerable sea-birds and crabs; and the matted 
roots enable the savages to walk about the ooze and slmllow 
waters to hunt for them. The trunk seldom grows to any 
considerable tliicUtiess, but the wood is very tough and bard, 
bears the water well, and U much used for knees and ribs in 
long-boats, and other small craft, for which the arches and 
angles of Iis limbs most naturally adapt it. Tbe bark is most 
excellent for tanning leather; it performs this operation more 
perfectly in six weeks, than Oak-bark will do in ten, and tbe 
leatlier tanned wiili it is the most Arm and durable of any 
for soles. The decoction of the bark is a most powerful 
astringent—This tree is a uative of both the East and Weit 
Indies, of the Society and Friendly Islands, tbe New Hebrides 
and New Caledonia, in the South Seas. The Spaniards call 
it Mangle: and tlie French, Mangle and Paletutia* 

6. Rliizophora Cylindrica, Fruits cylindrical blunt. 
This agrees with the second species, except that it is not 
above three limes the height of a man, and is not divided 
into so many trunks. Flowers white, axillary: the fruit i$ 
eaten when young and tender.—Native of salt marshes in 
Malabar. 

tl. Itliiaophora Sexaiignla. Leaves ovate lanceolate, oppo- 
sire; fruits hexangular; petals ten; stamina twenty. This 
is a middle-sized tree, wtllr twisted spreading branches; 
l!ie flowers subtenuinaling, solitary. 

Phodicia; a genus of the class Difficia, order Octandria. 
—Generic Character, Male. Calix: perianths four- 
parted, concave, erect, obtuse, permanent. Corolla: petals 
four, oblong, obtuse, fjom erect spreading, double the lenglh 
of tile calis, deciduous; neciaries four, erect, emarginafe, 
shorter than Die calix. Sfamina: filamenta eight, awl-shaped! 
longer IF an the corolla; aiitherse simple. Pistil: germiua 
four, obloiis. acuminufe; styles and stigmas obsolete. Peri¬ 
carp: abortive. Female. CaUx: perianth as in the male. 
Corolla: petals four, rude, erect, obtuse, equal with the 
calls, permanent; nectaries us in the male. PisfU: germina 
four, oblong, acuminate, ending in simple straight styles; 
stigmas obtuse. Pericarp: capsules four horned, opening 
inwards. Seeds ; very many, roundish.—Oiserre. Dahl 
observed hennaphrodite flowers, with ten stamina and five 
styles; this genus may therefore with the greater confidence 
be associated with the Seda. Essential Character. 
Mate. Ctitix: four-parted. Corolla: four-petalled. Nectary: 
four. Femaii:, Ca/ix: four-parted. Corolla: four-pelailed. 
Nectary: four. PUtil: four. Capsule: four, many-seeded! 
-The species are, 

1, Rhodiola Rosea; Common ox Ydlow Ro^eivort. Leaves, 
ovate, serrate towards the top; stem U|)right; root thick 
and fleshy, sending out, when bruised or cut, an odour like 
roses; the flowers arc yellowish and herbaceous, appearisg 
early in May. They have a very agreeable scent; but arc 
not of long continuance. The root is sweetest when dried, 
in which slate a fragrant water may be distilled from it; but 
when cultivated in a garden, it loses most of its sweeiness. 
Goats and sheep are said to eat llie plant, but cattle and 
swine refuse it. The inhabitants of the Faro Islands use it 
as a remedy for the scurvy; and the Greenlanders eat it as 
gardemstu^. A cataplasm of the fresh roots, applied to the 
forehead, is said to relieve the head-ache; also to cure malig¬ 
nant ulcers : there is a variety wJiich flowers later. Native 
of Lapland, Denmark, and Norway, Great Brhain, Austria; 
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Silesra, Switzerland, Daitphiny, Piedpiont, and Siberia, on 
the iiiouDtaitia of those countries, la England, it occurs 
only in the noTlhern counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Yorkshire; also in Scotland and Wales*—To propagate 
it, plant the cuttings in the middle of April, soon aAer they 
come out from the head, id a shady border; covering them 
close down with a glass, and keeping them dry; they will 
put out roots in six weeks, but the cuttings should be laid in 
a dry room at least a week before they are planted, other¬ 
wise tliey are subject to rot. Or, part the roots in the begin¬ 
ning of September, when their roots begin to decay; and if 
tlkC deshy parts are cut or broken, lay them to dry a few 
days before they are planted* Tliey require a shady situa- 
lion, and a dry undunged soil, in which they wili continue 
many years* 

2. Rhodiola Biteraafa* Leaves biternate, gashed; stem 
twining.—Native of Cochin-china, in all ill-cultivated gardens, 
but not frequent. The female has not been seen. 

Hhododendrum ; a genus of the class Decandria, order 
Monogynia*— Generic Character. Calix: perianth 
five-parted, permanent* Corolla: one-petalled ; wheel funneb 
form; border sprtfading, with rounded segments. Stamina: 
filamerita ten, filiform, almost the length of the corolla, 
declined; antherae oval, germen tive-come red, retuse; 

style filiform, the length of the corolla; stigma obtuse. Peri¬ 
carp: capsule Qvate,^ subangular, tive-celled, divisible into 
five parts. Seeds: numerous, very small. ESSENTIAL Cha¬ 
racter. Calir: five-parted. Corolla: somewhat funnel- 
form* Stamina : declined ; capsule five-celled-The spe¬ 

cies arc, 

1* Rliododeiidrum Ferrugitieiim; Rust^-leaved Rhodo¬ 
dendron. Leaves smooth, leprous underneath; corollas 
fuuuel-sUped. It rises with a shrubby stalk nearly three 
feet high, sending out many irregular branches, covered wilh 
a purplish bark. Tlie flowers are produced in round bunches 
at the ends of tlie branches; the corolla is funnel shaped, 
with a short tube, and Is cut into five obtuse segments at the 
brim, spreading a little open, and of a pale rose-colour,— 
Native of high mountains in Switzerland, Austria, Savoy, 
Piedmont, and Dauphiny, where this and the fourth species 
terminate the ligneous vegetation as we ascend, and furnish 
the shepherds with their only fuel* The grouse are said 
to eat it, and the white hares sometimes gnaw the bark in 
hard weather; yet animals do not appear to feed on it, except 
in want of other food, and it is suspected of being in a small 
degree poisonous. The galls of some small insect are fre* 
quently upon il* The flowers appear from May to July, but 
ire seldom produced in abundance upon cultivated plants,— 
Alt the plants of this genus are propagated by seeds; but 
ihev are so very small, that if they are covered deep they 
will not grow. They sliould be sown as soon as possible 
after they are npe, eilher in a shady border, or in pots fliled 
with fresh loam, and very lightly covered with a little fine 
earth. Plunge these pots up to their rims in a slmdy border, 
and in hard frost cover them with bell and hand glasses, 
taking them o(f m mild weather. If these seeds be sown 
early in autumn, they will come up in the following spring. 
They must be kept shaded from the sun, especially the first 
summer, and duly refreshed with water; in the autumn fob 
lowing, transplant them to a shady situation and on a loamy 
aoil, covering the ground about their roots with moss, to 
guard them from frost in winter, and keep the ground moist 
in summer. They may also be increased from suckera or 
offsets, ^\hicli they produce plenlkfully where they naturally 
grow, though they rarely produce them rn England, por do 
the seeds often come to maturity in our climate* 


2. Rhododendrum Dauricum; I>otted-lmad Shadodtir 
dron. Leaves smooth, dotted, naked; corollas wheel-sbaped; 
root tuberous, knobbed, thick, deeply bound down by rootkU 
striking into the ground, or into the fissures of rocks; trunk* 
very short above ground, twisted, and kuobhed: the flowers 
conie out before the leaves, at the ends of the branchlets of 
the former year, from a bud that contioues the branchy cod* 
posed of ferruginous, subpubescent, concave scales; they 
iiod a little, and have some smell*—Native of Siberiat itii 
peculiar to the subalpiae tracts of Eastern Asia* It appean 
first at the jaws of the river Jenisca; and beyond (hat, cape* 
ciatly from the river Uda, in the Piue woods, it begins to be 
common; but about Baikal it is most abundant, and extends 
through the desert of the Mongols to China and Tibet; at 
the Lena it becomes more rare; aud beyond that» is nuich 
tower, wilh a more slender flower, and narrower leaves. See 
tlie preceding species, for its propagation and culture* 

3. Rbododendrum Chryeanthemum. Leaves oblong, iid- 
dotted above, rugged* and very much veined; coTolIu wbeel- 
shaped, irregular; flowering-bud ferruginous, toEDenlose* In 
alpine situations this shrub in less than a foot high; ii> lower 
grounds it grows to a foot alid half, sending out abundance 
of decumbent branches, having their ends emerging from the 
moss, subdivided, bearing both leaves and flowers^ Native 
of the highest mountains of Siberia. See the first specie* 
for its propagation and culture.—This plant was first noticed 
for ils medicinal qualifies by Gmelin and Stellor, who men¬ 
tion it as used in Siberia for the cure of rbeumatlsm* Little 
attention, however, was paid to it, till Koelpin xccommeiided 
it about forty years ago, not only in rheumalUivi and gout, 
but even in venereal eases; and it la now geoerully employed 
in chronic rheumatism, in various parts of Europe* l%e 
leaves, which are the parts employed, have a bilterisb *ub- 
a^itriiigent taste, and, as well as the bark and young branche*, 
manifest a degree of acrimony. Taken in Urge doses, they 
prove a narcotic poison* Dr. Home, who tried tbt* shrub 
unsuccessfully (n cases of acute rheumatism, says, that it ap¬ 
pears to be one of the most powerful sedatives which we 
have, as in most of the trials it reduced the pulse remarkably 
low, and in one patient reduced it thirty-eight beats* In 
other cases, at Edinburgh, it has been productive of such 
good effects, as to obtain admission into their Pharmacopeia* 
The method of using the plant by the Siberians is, by putting 
two drachms of the dried leaves ?□ an earlheu pot, with 
about ten ounces of boiling water, keeping it near a boiliDg 
I heat for a night: thus they take it in the morning, and by 
' repeating it three or four times generally effect a cure. It 
I is said to occasion heat, thirst, a degree of delirium, and a 

peculiar sensaiion of the parts affected. Tins tnediciDe 
should be taken with caution, and the patient should begin 
with small doses, increasing them gradually; but it i* not 
likely ever to become a favourite medicine in thi* couatiy, 
because it is not an indigenous plant. 

4. RhododeDdnim Hirsittum ; Hairy Rhododendmu 
Leaves ciltate, naked; corollas funnel-shaped* Thi* *hrab 
seldom rises two feet high, and sends out many short woody 
branches, covered with a light brown bark* It greatly mcm- 
bles the first species. It has been tried, and found to potsei* 

the same medicinal properties as the preceding apeciei,_ 

Native of the mountains of Switzerland, Austria, Slyria, tod 
Dauphiny. See the first species* 

5. Khododendrum Ch^msecistus* Leaves ciliate; coiollat 

wheel-shaped* This is a small shrub, very much branched, 
the extreme branches leafy: corolla purple, the aegme&U 
ovale,—Native of Austria, Carniola, Monte^Bnldo, 

Salt^burg. See the first species* 
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6L Rhododeodrum Ponlicum; Purple Rhododendron. 
Leaves lanceolate, shining, smaotb on both ^ides; racemes 
terminating; trunk upright, shrubby, commoiify the hetgltt 
of a matt, but sometimes only half so liigh, frequeiilly tlilcker 
than the litimaTi arm, very u^uch hrajKlied from t'le bo)lorn 
irregularly; the wood white, ihe bark ash-coloured, Touruc- 
fort remarks, that the dowers of Uiis plant were reputed to 
impart a noxious quality to honey, it dowers in May and 
June,'-‘Native of the Levant and Gibraltar; also of Georgia, 
and in the southern subalpine tracts of Caucasus, where it 
aflfects wet places in Beech and Alder coppices, on rocky 
mouptains, but not on high alps. See the drst species, 

7» Ahododendrum Caucasiciim. Leaves ovate, rugged, 
bent ip at the edge; umbels terujinating; bractes elougatCil ; 
root creeping among Moss, thick, woody ; trunk arborescent, 
eighteen inches high, diffused and proc urn bent, scimed, 
ascending at the end, and tliere leafy and lowering.—Native 
of the higher rocks of Caucasus, near (he perpetual it e in ihe 
highest, range of shrubby vegetation, with A^i/rlilus ajui 
VUi$ Idesa^ 

8. Rhododendrum Kamtschaticum, Leaves ciliale, nerved: 
corollas wheel-shaped; ealices leafy. This is a very elegant 
uudersbrub; root woody, dry, the size of a qiiiil, creeping 
by prostrate runners of a brown testaceous colour. Tlie pur- 
tial peduncles have one or two lanceolate leaflets and a 
Doddiug flower. It was fiisLdiscovered bynSteller, and grows 
abundantly in tJie peninsula of Kamtschalka and Behring's 
Island^ in muddy places on the mouFitains, It begins to 
flower at the end of July, and ripens its seeds towards llie 
cod of September, $ee the lirst species. 

Oi Rhododendrum Maximum; Broad-latvtd Rhododen¬ 
dron^ Leaves oval, shining, blujir, veined, wUh an ucnie refles 
margin; peduncles one-flowered. In its native soil It grows 
fifteen or sixteen feet liigh, with a shrubby stalk, sending 
out a few branches towards the top.—Naiive of North Ame¬ 
rica, upon rocks and in . barren soils, where it conliimes 
flowering great part of the summer, and is a great ornament 
to the barren rocks. 

10, Rhododendnun Catawhiensc. Leaves sTiorl-oval, 
rotundate obtuse, glabrous, discoloured ; umbels (crminal: 
segments of the calix elongate-oblong; condi^ camp^nwdare, 
scarleL—Grows on the high mountains of Virginia anti Caro¬ 
lina, particularly on the liead-w<aejs of the Catawba river, 
and flowers in May and June. 

Rhododendrum. See Oleander. 

Rhodora; a genus of llie class Decandria, order Monogy- 
nia*— GKKEttic Character. Calix: perianih one-leafed, 
five-toothed, permanent. Corolla i petals three, unequal; 
the two upper ones lanceolate, equal; the lowest concave, 
obloog, subtrilobatc; the miildlc lobes smaller, concave. 
Stamina: filamenta ten, filiform, declined, tljoleiigtli of (lie 
corolla; anthers roundish, tsvin. Pistil: germen ovate; 
st^le filiform, declined, a little longer thau the stamina; 
stigma five-cleft, thickish. Pericarp: capsule ovale, five- 
celled. very manyf miuute.. Essential Ctiarac- 

TRB- CafiJ?/ five-loot bed. Pel ah: three, unequal. Sta¬ 
mina : declined, Capsuh; five celled, The only species 
yet known is, 

Uhodora Canadensis* Stem upright, somewhat branclt- 
ed, round, ash-coloured, two feet liigh; flowers in umbels 
on abort pedicels, purple, the upper lip with darker spots. 
It U chiefly distinguished from the Rbododeudrous by its 
iliree pctalled corolla, and appears to be geuerally disiinct 
from them; especially in the herb.—Native of Newfoundland. 
It is diflicult to riise tt from seeds; but may be propagated 
by slips or cuttings, and thrives best in a good sandy loam. 

105* 


Rhnbarb. See Rheum. 

Rkiihorh, Monk's. See Rumex Alpinus. 

Rhus a genus of the class Pentaudria, order Trigynia* 
— G CM ERIC Character. Culix: perianth five-parted, 
ijjferior, erect, permanenl. Corolla: petals five, ovate, from 
upright spreading. Stamina: filamenla five* very short; 
atLlhertC small, shorter tfiun the corolla. PhiU: germen 
superior* rouiulish, the size of the corolla; styles scarcely 
any; stigmas Ihree* cordate* small. Pericarp: berry round¬ 
ish* one celled. Seed: one* roundish, bony. Essential 
Character. five-parted. five. Berry: 

one-seeded.— Obserie. This genus consists of trees and 
shrubs: the flowers are in panicles or close racemes* in some 
hermaphrodite, in others male and female on separate plants; 
ill the two last polygamous* having males mixed with the 
hermaphrodites. Lioin this distinction of Ihe sexes Mr* 
Miller has divided the genus into Ghus having hermaph¬ 
rodite flowers, iuid Toxicodendron liavtng dimeious flowers* 
Toiunefort had made the same division befi^re, but on 
different principles: Rhus with unequally pinnate leaves, 
and villose berry, with a globular nucleus; Toxicodendron 
with ternate leaves, a striated berry, and compressed nucleus. 

'-The species arc* 

With pinnaU Leaves, 

1. Rhus Coriarb; Elm leaved Snmneh. Leaves pinnate; 
leaflets ellijdic* bluully toothed* villose underneath; stem 
W(^i)dy, stJoug* divj<ling into many irregular braneliea, and 
rises to the iitiglit of eight or ten feet; the bark is iiairy* and 
of an lierbaceous brown colour whilst young. Tlie branches 
are used instead of Oak-baik for tamiiug leaiber; and it is 
said that all Turkey leather is tanned with this shrub. Tiic 
leaves and seeds are used in medicine, and are esteemed very 
restringent and styplic. The Tripoly nicrcbants scEi the 
seeds at Alejjpo, w jiere they are in common use ut lucali to 
provoke an ajipetite. Native of llni south of France, Spain, 
Italy, the Levant, and Africa.— Propagation and Cuiture. 
The first* second, fourth, fifth* and ninth species, are hardy 
plants, and will thrive in the open air in England. The first 
and lifth not being quite so hardy as the others* must have a 
better situation, otherwise their branches will be injured by 
severe frost ill the winter; they are easily propagated by 
seeds obtained from the countries where ihey grow ; if these 
be sow II in autumn, the plants wiJI come u[} (he following 
spring; but if sown in the spring, (bey seldom come up till 
t)ie next spring; they may be eiiher sown in pots, or ibe full 
ground* If they are sown in pots in autumn, the pots ought 
to be plact'd under u common frame in winter, where the 
seeds may be protected from hard frost, aiul if in the spring 
the pots are plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, the plants 
will soon vise, and 1 hereby have niore time (o get strength 
before winter. When the plants come up* they must have u 
large share of air, and sliouhl be gradually hardened to bear 
the open air, into which they must be removed <is soon as 
tlie weallier is fitvotirable, placing them w here they may have 
the morning sun, and keepijig iJieru dean from weeds; in 
dry weather a good supply of water will promote their growth* 
which should be stinted towards autumn by Lee/>ti>g ilu^m 
dry, ihuT the extremity of their shoots may harden; for if 
they are replete with moisture, the early frosts in autumn 
will pindi them, aud sometimes cause the sliools lo ilveay 
almost to llie bottom* where the [dants are fully exposnj. 
If the po(s are put under a counuun frame again lu antumu* 
it will secure them froJii iiijuiyi for while iJuy are vouug, 
and the upper part of the shoots is soft, they will be in dan¬ 
ger of sufl’ering in very severe winters; but in mild weatfier 
must alwavs enjov i)ie open air, uiid should liierefore never 
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be covered but in frost. Tlie spring folloM^ing, just before 
tbe pbnts begin to shoot, they should be shaken out of the 
pots, and carefully separated, so as not to tear the roots, 
and then transplanted into a nursery, in rows three feet asun^ 
der, and about ope foot distance in the rows. In this nursery 
they may stand two years to get strength, and then may be 
transplanted where they are to remaiLi, The seeds which 
are sown in the full ground, may be covered the first winter 
with some old taanefs hark, to keep out the frost; and in 
the spring it may be drawn off again after the clanger of the 
hard frost is over; and when the plants come up, they must 
be kept clean from weeds, which is all *he care they will 
require the first summer: but as the plants in tlie full ground 
are apt to grow luxuriant, and continue growing late in 
autumn, they should he covered, to screen them from the 
early frost, which will otlierwfse kill their lops, and this often ! 
occasiems them to die down a considerable length, and fre¬ 
quently almost to the ground in hard winters, in the spring 
following, the plants may be taken up carefully, and trans¬ 
planted into a nursery, at the same dislance as before directed. 
This method of propagating ihe plants from seeds is seldom 
practised after the fdanis are once obtained; for they are very 
subject to send up a great number of suckers from their 
roots, whereby they are easily propagated. I'he suckers of 
alt the sorts may be taken up and planted in the nursery for 
a year or two to get strength, and then may be planted where 
they are to remain* These shrubs arc generally planted in 
plantations of flowering shntbs in large gardens, ivhere they 
make a fine variety in autumn, especially the second, fourth, 
and fifth sorts, wdtb tlieir large purple or red panicles, which 
have a good effect; but where these are planted, their suckers 
must be every year taken off', otherwise they will grow up to 
:i thicket, and destroy the neighbouring plants. 

a. Rhus I'yphiuiim ; f^yr^tnwrt St4tJffTc/f* Leaves piimwtc ; 
leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, sharply loinentose underneath. 
This has a w-oorty stem, from winch arc sent out many irregu^ 
lar branches, geuerally crooked and dcfornie<r. Tiie flowers 
are produced in close tufts at the ends of the branches in 
July^ and are followed by seeds inclosed in purple woolly 
succulent covers, so that the bunches arc of a beautiful purple 
colour in aultimn. This shrub, as well as the preceding, is 
used for tanning leather; and the roots arc prescribed in 
medicine where it grows naturally, that ia, in almost every 
part of North Ameiita. Sec the prcecdiug species, for its 
[iropagalioiL and culture. 

3. Kims Javanicum : SuNiavA, Leaves pinnate, ovate* 

acuminatf, serrate, tomeiitose undenicalh. This is a large 
tree, with spreading branches.—Native of China and Japan, 
where it flowers in Sepleniber, The Chinese extract an oil 
from the berries, by bruising and boiling them in water; 
tins they use as a varnish; hut it does not keep its polish 
like the true sort. 

4. Rhus Glabrtim; Sca>/tt Leaves pinnafe, 

lanceolate, serrate, naked on both sides; flowers berinapli- 
rodiie. This is not so higli us the Common Virginian Su¬ 
mach; the branches arc much more spreading and smooth. 
—Native of North America, In woods, high glades, and old 
corn-fields. It is like a weed in some parts of the country; 
and if a field be left a few years uncnilivated, this shrub 
overruns it, from berries which arc brought by birds; and 
when the ground comes again hito tillage, tbe roots stop the 
])lough very much, Tlie fruit remains on the shrub during 
winter, but the leaves drop very early in the autumn. It 
seldom grows above three yards high; and the wood burus 
well, without nuLch crackling, On cutting the Stem, a yel¬ 
low juice comes out between the bark and the wood; one or 


two of the outer circles are wblte^ but the iDoennott an of 
a yellowish green: it contains a pit h, half an inch in dm^ 
meter or more, of a brown colour, and so loose that H is 
easily pushed out by a stick. The branches, boiled with the 
berries, afford a black ink-like tincture. The berries, though 
very sour, are eaten by children with impunity; they are 
red, and are used to dye that colour.—There are naaBy t*- 
rielies of this species in North America, but not wotUi speci¬ 
fying here. See the first species, 

5. Rhus Elegans; Caroiina StmaeA, Leaves pinnate, 
lanceolate, serrate, naked on both sides; flowers dicccions. 
This generally rises to the height of seven or eight feet*— 
Native of South Carolina. See the first species. 

6- Rhus Vernix; FarnisA SumacA^ Leaves pinnate, quite 
entire, annual, opaque; petiole entire, equal; trunk atraigbt* 
This is uud{>ubtedly Ksmpfer^s Sifz^ or True Varniah Ttee, 
w'ttli a walnut leaf, and a fruit in a raceme-like cicer. The 
dried specimens also, brought from Japan, agree with the 
.American Robon Tree; and tbe milky juice of both hart 
the same quality of staining* Where it grows ikaturally, it 
rises wdth a strong woody stalk to the height of twenty fret 
or more, but seldom exceeds five or six in England. The 
trunk IS covered wilh a light brown bark inclini^ to gray, 
Tbe milky juice stains linen of a dark brown. The whole 
shrub is in a high degree poisouotts, and the poison js coot'’ 
niuuLcaied by touching or smelling any part of it; hi forty- 
eight hours afterwards, inflamtnation and large blotches will 
appear on the skin, principally on tbe extremllics and on the 
glandulous parts of the body. Small pustules rise soon after* 
wards in the inflamed parts, and fill with watery matter, oc¬ 
casioning burning and itching. In two or three days the 
eruptions suppurate; after which the inflammation subsides, 
and the ulcers heal in a short time. It operates, however, 
somewhat differenlly in diflPerent constitutions, and some are 
incapable of being poisoned at all, while initible persons 
appear most affected. Kalm gives the same account of his 
experiment upon one of the trees. An incision being made, 
a whiLi^h yellow juice, which had a nauseous smell, came out 
be tween the bark and the wood; tliis, though noxious to 
some persons, did not in the least affect others. Oil Kalm 
it had no effect, except once on a hot day, wbeOj being tn 
some perspiration, he cut a branch, and carried it in hii hand 
for half an hour, smelling at it uow and then, Jt produced a 
violent itching on hts eyelids and the adjoining parts; during 
a week his eyes were very ted, and the eyelids stiff, but the 
disorder went off by washing the parts in very cold water. 
Thunberg asserts, that the very best Japan varnish is made 
from this tree, which grows in great abundance in many 
piirts of that country, and is likewise cultivated in several 
places on account of the great advantages derived from tL 
TJiis vaniish, which oozes out of Ihe tree on its being wound¬ 
ed, is procured from stems that are three years old, and is 
received ju some pioper vessel. When first caught, il is of 
a lightish colour, and of the consistence of creani^ but grows 
tlticker and black on being exposed to the air. It is so 
transparent, that when laid, pure and unmLxed^ upon boxes 
or furniture, every vein of the wood may be clearly seen. 
For the most part a dark ground U spread under, wbicb 
causes it to reflect like a mirror; and for this purpose^ re¬ 
course is frequently had to the fine sludge which is caught in 
the trough under a grindstone, or to ground charcoal; occa- 
srotially a red stibslance is mixed with the varnish, and 
sometimes leaf-gohl ground very fine. This varnish hardens 
very much, hut wilt not endure any blows, cracking and fly^ 
ing almost like glass, though it can stand boiling water with¬ 
out receiving any damage. With this the Japanese THiniih 
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Over the poftts of their door» and windows, tlieir drawers, 
ohests, hexes, stsytnitars, fens, tea cups, soup dishes, tlieif 
pottable stools, and most articles of household furniture 
which arc made of wood. It far exceeds the Chinese and 
Siamese varmsh, and tlie best sort of it is collected about the 
town of Jassino. It is cleared from impurities by wriuging 
it through ^ery fine thin paper; then about a hundredth 
part of an oil called Foi, which is expressed from the fruit 
of Bignoaia Tonaentosa, is added to it, and being put into 
wooden vessels, either atone or mixed with native Cinnabar, 
or some black substance, it ts sold all over Japan. The ex^ 
pressed oil of the seed serves for candles .—Propagation 
and Culture, This species, and the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth, propagate in plenty by their creep¬ 
ing stalk and roots, or by laying down their branches, which 
wul put out roots in one year, and may then be taken off 
and transplanted, either in the places where they are to re¬ 
main, or to a nursery, to grow two or three years, to get 
Strength before they are planted for good: they arc also pro¬ 
pagated by seeds, which should be sown on a bccl oflight earth, | 
and when the plants come up, they must be kept clear from 1 
weeds the following sunimer; and before the frost comes on 
in autumn, the bed should be hooped, that the plants may 
be covered with mats, for otherwise the early frosts will kill 
their lops, which frequently causes their stalks to decay to 
the ground; for as ihe plants are slender, and generally 
shoot late the first year, they are in much greater danger 
than when they get more strength. In spring they may be 
transplanted into the nursery beds to grow a year or two, 
and after that may be finally transplanted. The juice of 
the wood is poisonous to animals in confined places, 

7. Rbus Succedanenm; Red Lac Sumach. Leaves pin¬ 
nate, quite entire, perennial, shining: petioles entire, equal. 
This is allied to the preceding, but is certainly distinct, par¬ 
ticularly in the size of the leaves, ft flowers in June, Na-* 
live of Japan and China.—The oil of rlic seeds, expressed 
whilst warm, acquires the consistence of suer, and serves 
for making candles. The trunk yields a varniali, but in so 
small a quantity as not to be worili collecting. The true 
Chinese Varnish or Lacker Tree U called Sat 6'Aw, and not 
UTong Shu^ In collecting the varnisli, they make an inci¬ 
sion in the bark, and insert a tube for the juice to run into 
a little pot, which is taken every morning before sunrise: 
the juice blisters the skin. 

8. Rhus Semialalnm; Half-ivinged Sumach. Leaves pin- 
nate> serrate; petioles on the outmost iulernodcs, membra¬ 
naceous.—Native of China, near Macao. 

9. Rhus Copallioum; Lentucu»-haeed Sumach. Leaves 
pinnate, quite entire; petiole membranaceous, jointed. This 
seldom rises more than four or five feet liigh.—Native of 
North America. See the first species. 

lt>* Rhus AJatum; Winged Sumach. Leaves pinnate; 
leaflets ovate, serrate at the end; petioles on M the inter- 
nodes, wiDge<f.. Native of the Cape of Good Hope.—Tliis 
and all the rest of the African species being too tender to 
live throughout the winter in llie open air In England, are 
planted lo pots or tubs, and housed in autumn: and during 
the winter they must be treated in t!ie same as other 
hardy green-house plants. They retain all their leaves through 
the year, and make a good variety when inter mixed with 
other plants in the green bouse in winter. They may be 
propagated by cuttings, which sliotild be planted in pots 
filled with loamy earth at the beginning of April, and plunged 
into a very roodcralc hot-bed, covering them close with liand 
or bell glasses, and screening them from the sun in the licat 
of the day. The cuttings should be moderately refreslied 


with water. With this management they will put out roots 
in about two months, and when tli&y begin to shoot they 
should have air admitted to ibem, and be gradually bardeued 
to bear the open air, info wdiich they must be removed, 
placing them in a sheltered situation; and when the cnitings 
have filled Ihe pots with their roots, they should be lakeu 
out of the pots and parted carefully, planliug each into a 
separate small pot, placing them in the shade fill they have 
taken new root, when they may be intermixed with olher 
exotic plants in a sheltered situation for the summer, and in 
autumn removed into the green-house. 

11. Rhtis Pauciflorum; Fewjiowcred Sumach. Leaves 
pinnate; leufiets alternate, decurrent, wedge*shaped, serrate 
at the end; panicle sessile, few-flowered*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. See the preceding species. 

12. Rhus Metopium; The Jlog Gum Tree. Leaves pin¬ 
nate, quinate, quite entire, rotmdi&h, smootli* This tree 
seldom rises Co more than twenty-five or thirty-five feet, and 
is very spreading towards the top. It yields a great quantity 
of a gummy resin, which when pure is of a yellow colour, 
and after a short lime acquires a hard brittle consistence. 
It is daily, used in strengfiiening plaisters, for which it is 
deservedly recommended* It is of a warm discutiexit nature, 
and may be used in all swellings arising from colds, Ac, 
both externally and internally. The gum, dissolved in water, 
is an easy purgative, and thought lo be an extraordinary 
diuretic. In Jamaica it is frequent enough, and the liogs 
are said to have recourse to it when wounded in the woods. 
—Native of America. 

13. Rhus Digitatuni; 5u/n£rc/*. Scandent: 

leaves pinnate ; leaflets oblong, quite entire, very smooth.—^ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See Ihe teuth species. 

14. Rhus rentaphyllum ; Five-teaved Sumach* Thorny ; 
leaves <iigitate; leaflets linear-lanceolate, wider ujwvard^i, 
blunt, toothed, or entire at tlie end. This tree is very much 
branched, and has stout floriferoug thorns: the bark is gray, 
dyei red, and is fit for tanning leather.—Native of Barbary, 
on nncuJlivated lulls near Arzeau, 

15. Khiis Viridifolium. Plant slighlly glabrous: leaver 
pinnate, multijugous; leaflets laDceolale-oblong, serrate, snb- 
toiiienlose; racemes erect, herbaceous; flowers yellowi-ii 
green.—Grows on the edges of woods, in dry sunny situa¬ 
tions, in Pennsylvania and Virginia. Fursh thinks it pro¬ 
bable that tills plant is merely a variety of Rhus Glabruin. 

Ifi. Rhus Pumiiuui. Plant low; brandies and petioles 
pubescent; leaves pinnate, mulfijugous; folioles qvai, iticiso- 
dentate, tomeiitose underneath ; fruits holosericeous,—Grou s 
in Upper Carolina, ami is never seen above a foot high. This 
plant is the most poisonous of the genus, according to Mr. 
J. Lyon, who, by collecting the seed of ibis species, got 
poisoned all over his body, and was lamed for a considerabie 
time. 

With tc?^ate Leaves* 

17. Rhus Cirrhlfoliuui. Scandent: leaves lenialc ; lea^ets 
quite entire, smooth.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

18. Rhus Tridentalum, Scandent: leaves ternate; ltafle:s 
hoary, serrate; serratures three to five.— Native of the Caj>e 
of Good Hope. See the tenth species. 

1£>. Khus Radicans; Rooting P&ison-oak or Sumach* 
Leaves teniate; leaflets petioled, ovate, naked, quite entire; 
stem rooting* This lias a low shrubby stalk, which s(;ld^>:o 
rises more than three feet high, sending out sUotds near the 
bottom, wlficZi trail upon tbe ground, putting out roots frcin 
their joints, whereby it mLiltiplics and spreads greatly. !f it 
be near a wall, the fibres will strike into the joints, unci sup¬ 
port tile stalks when severed from the root. When it is thus 
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lerf, the stolks hecoitie more woody, and rises much 
higher thrill when il thej^rounii. Having, in common 

wiih [vy, tile (juulily of not rising uitlmut the support of a 
w^W, tree^ or hedge, it is called in some parts of America 
CreipiJi^ fvr/. It ivill climb to the lop of high trees in woods, 
tlie branches every wJiere throwing out fibres that penetrate 
the trunk* Wiien the stem is cut, it emits a pale brown sap 
of a disagreeable scent, and so sharp lliat letters or marks 
made upon linen uit!» it cannot be got out again, but grow 
blacker the more it is waslied. Like the sixth species, it is 
poisonous to some persons, but hi a Jess degree^ Kalm 
relates, that of two sisters, one could manage the tree witJnrut 
i>eJng affected by ib venom, wliilst the oilier felt its exhala¬ 
tions as soon as she came uilhiu a yard of it, or even, when 
she stood to windward of it, at n greater distance; that it 
had not tlic least efieet upon him, though he had made manv 
cxperimcidd n[}ou himself, and once tJic juice squirted into 
his eye : but, that on another person's Jiiind, which he had 
covered very illicit witli it, (lie skin a few hours after became 
as hard as a piece of tanned leatlior, and peeled off after¬ 
wards in icaies. There are two varieties* See the sixth 
species. 

20* lihus ruxieoclendrou; Trailing Poison-oak ot Sumach. 
Leave:, tenmle; leaflets pciioleil* angular, pubescenti stem 
rooting.—Naiivy (rf many parts of Nortlt America* See the 
sixtl* species, 

2L Rhus .Aioniaticiirn; Aromatic Sumach. Leaves tcr- 
nate; IvaHeis sessile, ovatc-rlionihed, gash-serrate, somewhat 
hairy* It flowers in iMvty*—Native of Caiolitm. See the 
sixth species* 

22* Kims Snavcolens; Su^cel Sumach. Leaves ternate; 
leaflets sessile, wed ge-i horn bed, gash-serrate, smooth* It 
flowers in May. —Native of North *^merica* See the sixth 
species* 

2:L Rfiiis Derifatum : Toothed Sumach. Leaves lei nate; 
leaflets ohovate, mticronate-toolhed, smooth; sirm rugged* — 
Native oftiic Cape of (lood Hope* See tJie lentil species* 

2 L' Itiina Sinnalinn; Simtafcdcaved Sumach. Leaves 
ternale ; leaflets ovate, blimt* sinuate, villose nndernealh* — 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* Sec the tenth sjiccics. | 
2o* Uiiiii Cuiuifoliuin; llcd^cdravcd Sumach. Leaves; 
teniale ; leaflets sessile, wedge-shaped, very smooth, seven- 
tooiiied ; teelh niucnmalc. — Nalivc of the Cape of Good 
Hope* See the tenth species* 

2(L niius Irieisum; Gash-leaved Sttmach. Leaves ternate; 
Icaflels sessile, wedge-shaped, gash-]>iiLnaflfid underneath, 
totiicnlose, veined ; calices toiiivntose*—‘Native of the Cape of j 
tiood Hofic. Seethe tenth species, j 

27* Kims To mo ut os 11 III; Woolly-it a red Sumach* Leaves | 
Icniate: leaflets suf)[»etioled, rhombed, angular, toiiieiitose ■ 
iiudcruoalh* This rises with ii woody slaik to tJie heif^hi of 
seven or eight feet, covered with a brown bii:k, and having 
many irregular branches; the flowers come out in slender 
bunches from the side of the branches; they are of a whitish 
herf>ateoii5 colour, and soon fall away*—Native of the Cape 
of Good IJo[)e- See the tenth species* 

2b. Kims V^illosum: Hairtf-teaved Sumach. Leaves tor- 
imte ; leaflets nbovale, quite entire, sessile* hairy on both 
skies* This h.is a strong wooily stalk, covijcrj with a gray 
Jhurki wiili manv snmotli !u,incfies on every side.—Native of 
the Cape of Cc)ud Hope* Jies the tenth speeb-^* 

Khus Ptilicicens; lluirp-brauchcd Suun'ch. Leaves 
fuaaie: Kaflets uijovalc, nrucronate, snjoolh; bmnekes 
vidosc*—Native of the Caj^c of Gctod Hope. 

30* Khus \ inunab ; \liflow-if fircfl SuOffjrh. Leaves Ic;* 
naie; leaflets llinardimicolaiej quite entire, ^-li^oth. atic- 

(i 


nuated at the base, the middle one snbpetioled.—^Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. See the tenth apecies* 

3L Rhus Adgustifolium : I^arrow-leuvedSutnach* Leira 
tcniate; leaflets petioled, liuear-lauceolate, quite entire^ to^ 
mentose underneath* It rises with a woody stalk semi or 
eight feet high, dividing into several irregular btandies, 
covered with a dark brown bark*—Native of tbe Cape «f 
Good Hope, See the tenth species* 

32* Rhus Rosmarinifolium; Rosemar^^leaved 
Leaves ternale; leaflets sessile, linear, revolute, ferruginoiu 
Oliderncalh.'-Native of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
tenth species. 

33* Rhus La^vigat^m; Smoothdeaved Sumach, L^m 
ternate; leaflets sessile, lanceolate, eveu*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, See the tenth species. 

31* EhusLucidum; Shiningdeated Sumach, Leaves ter¬ 
nate; leaflets sessile, wedge-^aped^ even*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, See the tenth species* 

*** With Simple JLeavet. 

3o* EhusCotinus; Venice Sumach, Leaves aimple^ovitt; 
stalk irregular, shrubby, rising to the height of ten or tivelve 
feet, sending out many spreading branches Covered with'a 
smooth brown bark. The root is used for dyeing; tbekavci 
and young branches for black; and the bark for tanning 
leatlier* S’ative of the Cape of Good Hope. See the tenth 
species*—This is propagated by layers in autumn; by the 
autumn following, these will have taken root, when they otly 
i be taketi ofl', and transplanted into a nursery^ there let them 
I grow a year or two to acquire strength; and then plant theift 
out where they are to remain. It is so hardy a shrub as Dot 
to be injured by the frost of our winters, and is pnndpallf 
cultivated for ornamenlal plantations* 

3G* Rhus At rum. Leaves simple, ovate-oblong; flowers 
polygamous,—Native of New Caledonia* 

Rfhes: a genus of the class Petitandria, order Monogynia* 
OpEiiic Character. Cn/ij; perianth oa«-i^ed, 
liair tive-clcft, venlricose; segtneaCs ohlong, concave, eoloored 
refit'x, permatieiit, Cerol/a; petals five, small, obtuso, erect| 
growing to (lie margin of the calix, Stomna: fiiaaieDU five^ 
siiboliite, erect, iuscrtetl into the calix; antherae iocumbeot* 
compressed, opening at (lie margin, Pi»(i7; germen tounil' 
ish, inferior: style bifid; stigmas obtuse. Perieary: berry 
globrilar, umbilicMted, cnic-celled ; receptacles tw^ lateral, 
opposite, longitudinal. Seet/s: very many, roundisb, some^ 
what compressed. Essential Character. Peialt.- five, 
iiisci led wilh the stamina into the calix. Style: bifid. .Berrv: 

many-seeded, inferior.-The species are, 

* Unarmed: Ribesia or Currants, 

1. Riles Rubriim; Common Currant. Racemes smooth, 
nodding; flowers fiattisli; petals obcordate ; leaves obtusetv 
five-lobrd; stem erect; branches smoulli.— Native of Europe 
chiefly in the hedges and woods of the northern parts Aotr! 
ering in May. It grows wild in the northern parts of Eng¬ 
land, as in Yorkshire, Ourtiain, and Westmoreland, on tbe 
banks of the Tees, also in Scotland; as in the Isle of IslO' 
but ill most parts of Great Britain it occurs only in hedsea 
accidentally. It lias been long cultivated in our sardras 
and greatly ini proved. At present we have the followioe 
varieties; 1. The common soil with small red fruit; 2. The 
same with white fruit; another with pale fruit, eotitmonlv 
( idled the Champaign Currant, dilferiug only in beius of a 
pide red or ilesli colour; the taste is the same, but the colour 
make, a viii iety for the table. But since the White and Red 
Duicli Cii: liiiits have been introduced, and becoine common 
immv (il tlic old sorts have been almost banished from our 
i.sigksti gardens. A variety with blotched leaves is kept iu 
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Bomr pUatmtioDs; but a» thU peculiarity apt to go off when 
tlie plant ia vigorous, it scarcely deserves notice.—Tlic fruit 
is genemlt;^ acceptable, either as nature presents il, or made 
into a jelly* Xf equal weights of picked currants and pure 
sugar are put over the hre, the liquor that separates sponta¬ 
neously, is a most agreeable jelly* TJie juice is a pleasant acid 
in punch, and was acommou beverage in the coffee-houses at 
Paris half a century ago* The medicinal qua) itics appear to be 
similar to those of other subacid fruits, which are esteemed to 
be moderately refrigerant, antiseptic, attenuant, and aperient. 
They may be used with considerable advantage lo allay thirst 
in most febrile complaints, to lessen an increased secretion 
of bite, and to correct a putrid and scorbutic state of the 
fluids^ especially in sanguine temp era meats; but in consti¬ 
tutions of a contrary kind, they are apt to occasion flalu 
lency and indigestion .—Propagation and Cttflttre. All tiie 
species of this well known genus are propagated either by 
suckers taken from old plams, by layers, or by cuttings; the 
last of which is the best, because plants produced from 
suckers are always more disposed to shoot out a great number 
of suckers from their roots, than such as are raised from cut* 
Ungs, which generally form much better roots* The best 
aeas.on forplantiDg these cuttings is in autumn, just before 
their leaves begin to fall; observing always lo lake the liand' 
somest shoots, and from such branches as generally produce 
the greatest quantity of fruit If you lake ibo&e produced 
from the stem of the old plants, which are commonly very 
luxuriant, they will not be near so fruitful as iliosc taken 
from bearing branches. These cuttings sliould be from six 
or eight, to ten or twelve inches long, and must be plajiled 
in a border of light earth, exposed lo the morning suJij aboul 
three indies deep; observing to water lliem gcnlly when llie 
weather proves dry, to fkcilitate their taking root* In iJ^e 
summer, when they have put out branches, rub off all ibe 
undershoots, leaving only the uppermost or strongest, wliicli 
sbonid be trained upright, to form a regular stem. In tbe 
following October, these plajits may be removed; atv'liidi 
time you should prepare an open spot of freslj eaiili, wbicli 
should be well dug, and cleansed from all noxious weeds, 
roots, &c, and being levelled, proceed to fake up ycur plants, 
trimming tbeir^roots and cutting off all side branches: tJnui 
plant them at three feet distance row from row, and one foot 
asunder in the rows, observing to place some short slicks lo 
the plants, in, order to train their stems upright and regular. 
In this place they may repiain one or two years, being careful 
to keep them dear from weeds, as also to trim off all lateral 
shouts which are produced below the licad of llie jdaiil, so 
that the stem may be clear about a foot in liciglit above the 
surface of the earth, which will be full enough; and as the 
branches are produced commonly very irregular on the head, 
yon must cut out such of them as cross each olher, or ihiii 
them where they are too close, whereby the iiead of the plant 
w:iU be open, and capable of admitting the air freely iuio tlie 
middle, which is of great use to all kitids of fruifs. After 
these plants have remained in the nursery one or two years 
at most, they will be fit lo transplant to tlje places wlieie 
they arc designed to remain; for it is not so well to let I hem 
grow in the nurseries too large, which will occasion ihoir 
roots to be woody, whereby the reinoving of them will not 
only hazard the growth of the plants, hut such of them as 
may take very well will remain stinted for two or three years, 
before they will be able to recover the check, Tlie soil in 
which lh«e plants thrive to the greatest advantage is a rich 
light earth, though they will do very well upon middling 
WiU which are not too strong or moist, and in all silnalions; 
hut where tbe fruit is cultivated in order £o procure it in tlic 
106, 


grealest perfection, (hey should never he pfanled in (be shade 
of other trees, but iu a free open exposure. TJie distance 
proper for planting them is eight feet row from row, and six 
feet asunder in the rows* Tbe best season for transplanting 
them is in October, wlien their leaves begin to decay; observ¬ 
ing, as was before directed, to prune their rooLs^ ai>d trim off 
all lateral slioots, or such as cross each other, shortening all 
long branches so as to make the head regular. In prun* 
ttig these shrubs, common gardeners are apt to make use of 
garden shears, observing only to ctit tfie J^eitd roujkd, as it 
is practised in evergreens, d;c* whereby the branches become 
so much crow^ded, that what fruit is produced never grows 
to lialf tbe size it w'ould do were the brandies thinned and 
pruned according to rule. This should always be done with 
a prunitig*knife, shortening the strong shoots to about ten 
inches, and cutting out all those wliich grow irregular, thin* 
ning the fruit-bearing branches where they are too thick, 
observing always to cut behijid a leaf bud. With this manage¬ 
ment, Your fruit will he Jiear twice as large as those which 
are produced upon such bushes as are not lims pruned, and 
the shrubs will continue in vigour niitcli longer; but'you 
must observe to keep the ground clear from weeds, and dig 
it at least once a year, bestowing a little rotten dung upon 
it once every other year, w'liich will greatly improve the fruit. 
It is a common practice with the gardeners near London, 
who have great quanlilies of these bushes in order to supply 
the markets, to prune them soon after Michaelmas, and then 
to dig up the rows, and plant it with Colevvorls for spring 
use, whereby their ground is cjoployed all tiie niulcr, without 
]>rejndiciiig the btisLes; and in hard winters Ifiese Colew'orts 
oHeu escape, wheu those which are planted in un open expo¬ 
sure are all destroyed ; and these are generally pulled up for 
use ill February or March, so that (he grnujicl ii clear before 
the shrubs come out in ihe spring: which ts a piece of hus* 
bandry well worth practising where ground is dear, or w^heie 
persons are confined for roum. Currants, uidle they remain 
ill the nursery, must be pruned and trained for the purposes 
for which they are designed ; that is, to clear the stems about 
one foot high, if for stcuidaitls, but if they ure to be set 
against waits or pales, they must lie tiahied up fiat: but tlic 
best (nethod is to train them against low’ espaliers, in which 
manner they will take up mucli less room in a garden, aid 
Uu'ir fruit will be mueb fairer. For iJjts jmi jujac they sliould 
not he planted less tli^ni eight or ten feet liistant, that their 
branclies may be trained liortzoulally, which is ef llic greatest; 
importance to iherr bearing. If planted against a soudi-east 
wall or pale, their fruit will ripen at least a fortnight or three 
weeks sooner lliaii those in the open ground, and against ji 
nortli waller pale il will be still later; thus the fruit may he 
continued in use during six monlhs, esjicciaily if those to tiie 
north be covered with mats. These plants produce their 
fruit upon the former year's wood, and viho upon small snags 
which come out of the old wood ; in pruning, thevefore, tliese 
snags siiould he preserved, and the young shoots shortened 
in proportion to their strength; observing not to lay Ibe 
shoois too close, and neverr to prune tlie snags to make them 
siTioclh. TJiese shrubs will thrive hi almost any soil and 
situation* and are often planted under the shade of trees; 
but the fruit is always best wfien they are planted in the 
open air, and ujion a light loamy soil. 

3. Ribes Peiiicuiu; Rock Ctirtytnt, Racemes somewlint 
hairy, erect, when fiuiting pendulous; petals obhise; 
blades sliorter than the flower; leaves acuminate, lobeil, 
gash-loolbcd; stem erect; flowers elegant, relatively large, 
scattered on short pedicels, wliich have a still shorter bracte 
at their base; berries large, very deep red, cxiremely acid, not 
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tlieir aculjly by culture; anfl ful! of juice, but Jess 
glultuous tlian the fifth species* It is tiistinguished from the 
siKtIi species by the (lowers being in niccmos; though Dr, 
Srairli doubts wfiellier it be distinct from that species,— 
Native of Caiiuliiia, Styria, Silesia, Bohemia, and England, 
where it has been found near Egleston and CouscliiF, in the 
county of Dui'liam, 

3- Ribes Frocuinbens ; Trailing' Currants Racemes 
erect; flowers flaiiisb ; leaves ohiuscly lobed ; stern procum¬ 
bent; berries often iaiger than thojse of the Bbck Currant, 
liangiiig down from almost erect racemes, yellowish-green, 
or, wIicR ripe, rufesceni* very pleasant to the taste, and 
therefore in much refpieit in Dauria, where the shrub grows 
wild* 

4, Ribes Glandulosum; Glandnhus Cnrravt. Racemes 
erect, wilh glaudulous hairs; flowers flatlt^h ; leaves acumi¬ 
nate, lobed, toothed; stem ascending, rooting* It differs by 
its creeping bnuiches and pedicelled glands on all llie outer 
jiiirts of the iidloiesconcc; and frouj all the tfiornicss species, 
in hiiving his))id fruits. The buds, especially w'hen the leaves 
arc fallen, are tiioie divaricate and red, not pubescent, as in 
the niiilJi species*^Native of North America. 

5* Ribes Alpinnrn : Tftstefess Mtftinffiin Currant. Ra- ; 
cemes erect; hractes longer than the llowei ■ Jcaies shining 
underneath; berries elliplie, red, mucilaginous, and insipid, 
or with a flat sweetish taste, agreeable only to children* 
The wood, being furd and tough* makes good tcetli for 
rakes* It flowers in April and May*“Niilivc uf Europe and 
Asia, in woods, ifiickcts, and hedges. It is found in the 
northern parts only of Ei]gland : especially ahont Bradford, 
in York*^liire; about Dai linglon, in Diuhani; and neat Edg- 
bastmi and Ihim, in Staffordshire* —It has been observed to 
be sometimes dioecious, both here and abroad^ 

6. llihes Spicatum ; Arid Motnittihi Curraiit, Spikes 
erect; petals ohlong; bracles sliorler iJiat) the fiow'cr; berries 
jflie those of the Iliach Ciiriaijt in colour ami taste* Its 
uprtgJit spikes are suflicienT to distinguish it fion) all ils 
brethieu. found first, in England, in llie ncighhouiiioi^d of 
Riciiniond in Yorkshire ; and afterwards near tl^e Tees, 
between fictsbriilge and Gaijisford in Durham. 

7* Ribes fi'agrans; Fragrtmt Cttrrant. Racemes erect j 
corollas bell-shaped ; leaver hlunlly liirccduhcd; steinasceud- 
ing; the flowers lii^vea very sluing smell; IVuii, wlirii largest, 
of the si^e of the Black Cun ant, red, and very sued. — Na^ 
live of Siberian nionutaiiis, bordering on Mongolia, where 
there is no woud, 

8, Ribes "I'riste. Racemes pendulous; corollas fiuttisli; 
leaves five-lohed* From a creeping mot, this Sjiectcs rises 
to two or tiiree feet liigh, AviUi several upnglit slioots* Ber¬ 
ries small, black, insipid, full of a blatkiah red jidce, very 
excellent for colouring wines, — Native of Sil^cria, and the 
Buntinits of the Jablennoi rifige* 

0. Ribes Nigrum; BJai^k Cf/rrnn/* Racemes 

loose, hairy, pendulous; peduncle simjrle at tile base; Itow'crs 
beth^ibaped ; Lructes shorter than the jicdiceb ; leaves dotted 
underueath* Hils is distinguished by its more htuuhle habit, 
its strutig-sinelliug leaves, glandnlai' inuleitieaib, its liairy 
racemes, tubular calix, and black fruit, but especially by its 
suUlary one-flowered peduncle at tlie ba^^e ofilie raceme, and 
distinct from it; stamina sometimes more tbaji flve^ and then 
llicre are fewer petals, so that when ibcie are Ion stamina 
there are no petals; this change of the petals into stnminu, 
is just the reverse of tlie process by which single flowers are 
known to become double; and ibis is the only instance in 
which This curious fact appears to Imve been observed- The 
berries have a very peculiar flavour^ which many persons dis¬ 


like; they are, however, commotly eaten in puddingi in 
some parts of England, and make a tart litile inferior 1o fbe 
Cranberry, The juice is flrequeutly boiled down to' mb 
extract, with the addition of a small proportion of augur; m 
this state it is called Roh^ and is much used for the nme 
purpose as gargles, in inflauiinatory sore throats. The fimit 
iias been called Squinancy or Quinsy Bernes* ftom thdr 
efficacy in lids way. The Black Curmut jeJly^ id coq^moii 
domestic use, is rendered less efficacious for this purpose by 
having too much Sugar in its preparation. Some put w 
berries into brandy, for the same purpose as Black Cheitiet.' 
The Russians make wine of the berries alone, or fermenUd 
with honey, with or nithout spirits; or, they mix the ei- 
pressed juice with spirit drawn from wheat. They make a 
drink also of the leaves, to 5ibem* The leaves, when yonnig, 
tinge common spirits so as to resemble brandy; aa inlhsion 
of them is saul to have the taste of green Tea, and is peott- 
liarly agreeable to some palates. They have also been recom^ 
mended for their niedkinal virtues, as cleansing, pellent, and 
diuretic. An iurusion of the young roots Is useful in fcTcn 
of the eruptive kind, and in the dysenteric fevers of cattle. 
Coats eat the leaves, and bears are particularly fond of the 
berries. For its propagation and culture, see the first species, 

10* Ribes Floridum CWrraftf- Racemes 

pendulous; flowers cylindrical; bractes longer than the ger- 
men, scarcely longer than the flow'er; leaves dotted on both 
sides* Fallas says, this agrees exactly with the preceding 
species in its form and manner of growth, hut differs in 
having the racemes a Jong span in length, erect, not pen- 
diilous; and the leaves, bark, and berries, without any smell* 
The phints do not produce much fruit here, aud are therefore 
only kept as curiosilies.—Native of Pennsylvania, fiowering 
in April and May* 

11. Ribes Albinervjum, Leaves abbreviated, acutely 
lobated, slightly glabrous; nerves hoary; racemes recurved; 
flowers SLuall, greentsii-yellow; berries red.—Grows, accord* 
ing to Mk lvaux, on Lake Mistasslns. It has also been ob¬ 
served growing on the Ca^ktll mountains, North America. 

12. Ribes Trifidum* Leaves somewhat lobaierl, glabrous 
on liie upper surface, pubescent underueath; racemes lax, 
pubescent; fiotvers greenish-yellow; petals purple; segmems 
of liie calix subtrifid ; berries rough, red.— Grows in Canada* 
and on ilie Pennsylvania mountains. 

13. lUbes Rigens* Branches straight; leaves acutely 
lobated and deuUited, reticulate-rugose, pubescent on the 
under side; racemes lax, rigescent-erect; berries slightly 
hisjnd, ved, erect as well as ll^e flowers.—Grows on Lake 
Misiassius, and on the Pennsylvania mountains. 

14* Bibes Prostratum, Branches reclinate-proftiate; 
leaves lobated, slighlly glabrous, the younger leaves pul^ 
cent; racemes suberect; petals deltoid; bractes minute; 
(loivers }ellow, tinged with red ; berries hispid, red.—Grows 
in tlie rocky moist places of Ncwfoundlaud, Canada, and 
Pennsylvania* 

15. Ribes Vtscosissiiuum. Plant covered over with batri 
of a viscous nature; leaves cordate, obtusely tnlobed, ter¬ 
ra ted ; racemes erect, short; caJir tubulate; petaJ» oblong; 
bractes linear spatliulate, as short again as the pedicel; gcr- 
mina rough; flowers large, yellow.—Grows on the Rockv 
mounlain, in the interior of North America. 

lb* Ribes Restnosum, Plant covered over with minoua- 
glandulous hairs; leaves from three to five lobed, subrotund; 
racemes erect; petals obtusely rhomboidal; bractea longer 
than the pedicel; berries rough; flowera green.— A North 
American plant. 

17. Ribes Sanguineum. Leaves cordate, trilobed, acmte. 
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T«iiOD»-lmea(«, glabirous on the upper side; racemes lax, 
pubescent, as long again as the Leaves; calix tubulated; 
petals oblong, of the length of the calix ; bractes obovatc, 
spatbulate, of the length of the pedicels; germitia rough ; 
bmochea purple; flowers beautiful, of a blood red or purple. 
—Grpws on the Columbia river. 

IS, Ribes Aureum/ Plant ver^'glabrous ; leaves trilobed ; 
Jobes divaricate, inciso-dentate; racemes lax, densely multi¬ 
florous; enlix tubulate, longer than the pedicels; tube slen¬ 
der; segments oblong, obtuse; petals linear, as short again 
as the segments of the cabx ; br^ctes lirit-ar, of the length of 
the pedicels; berries glabrous*—It grows on the banks of the 
river Missouri in Columbia* The flowers are in close racemes 
of a beautiful golden yellow colour. The berries are red or 
brown, of an exquisitely tine taste, and considerably larger 
than any of tbe garden Currants. Tiie shrub before flower¬ 
ing has (he appearance of a species of Cralwegus. 

19, Ribes Recurvatum, Branches recurvale ; leaves 
widish, acutely lobate, pubescent, glandulou^ pinnate; 
racemes reflex; calix tubulated, glabrous; berries black.— 
Grows near Hudsou's Bay. 

•• Prickfjf: Grossulari®, or Gooseberries* 

30 . Ribes Diacantha; Two-spined G&oseben i/. Prickles 
in pairs, stipular; flowers in racemes; leaves wedge-form, 
threc'parted, toothed* This is a kitiii of intermediate spe^ 
cies between the Currants and Gooseberries: it Ims a puir 
of prickles only at the buds, in other p^rts it \s unarmed.— 
Native of Siberia* 

21* Ribes Saxatile:CroosfPrickles scat¬ 
tered; leaves wedge-form, obtusely tliree-lobcd; racemes 
erect* This is an iiitermcdiatc plant between the preceding 
and 6fth species r it has the liabit of a Gtossulariai and the 
fruit of tlte Pibes* It is nearly opriglit.—Native of Siberia. 

23* Ribes Recljoatum; Pj'ocumhent Gooseberri/. Brauctics 
somewhat prickly, reclining; bracte of (lie peduncle three- 
leaved; fruit when ripe commonly dark purple, but some¬ 
times red, or eveji yellow.—Native of Gennany, common in 
cold situations all over Switzerland. Jt flowers in April, and 
the fruit is ripe in June and July. 

23* Ribes Grossularia; Rough-fruHed Goosfbe7'ri/, 
Bramchc^ prickly; petioles hairy: jK-duncleii one flowered ; 
bractea two; fruit hairy* This is a branching shrub; tlie 
bractes will distinguish it from the next species, —Nalivc of 
several parts of Europe. Found in woods and hedges about 
Darlington. 

24* Ribca Uva Crispa; Smooth-fsuited Goosebi:rr}/. 
Branches prickly; peduncles one-flovvered ; braeles connate, 
tubulous ; fruit smooth. This diflers from the preceding 
only itt the smoothness of the berries, in having the hractes 
vnited into a tube at the base, and the hairs of the petioles , 
glandular; all of which are, however, fallacious and uneerluin | 
marks*—The Gooseberry appears not to be mucli esteemed 
in the south of Europe, The name Gooseberrt/ was probabJy 
derived frbua their being eaten as sauce willi young, or, us 
they are commonly called, green geese. From all accounts 
it is evident that this fruit was at first lillle valued, but it 
Im received so much iuiprovement by cultivation, Lhat it is 
become very useful, not only for tarts, pies, and sauces, both 
fresh and preserved in bottles, but also as an early dessert 
fruitp for which purpose it is preserved in sugar for winter 
use* The varieties now best know-ji are; 1. The Red Goose¬ 
berries; or the Hairy, the Smooth, the Deep Red, the Damson 
or .Oark Bluish, the Red Raspberry, and (lie Early Black 
Red* 2* The Green Gooseberries; the Hairy, the Siiioorli, 
tbe Gascoigne, the Raspberry, &e* 3, Yellow Gooseberries; 
the Great Ovah the Great Amber, the Hairy Amber, the 


Eariy Amber, the Large Tawuy, the Great Mogul, and 
others. 4. The White Gooseberries; the Common, tlie White- 
veined, and the Large Crystal* Besides these, there is, among 
two hundred others, the Rumbnliion, the Large Ironmonger, 
(he Smooth Ironmonger, and the Hairy Globe* Some of 
these are of very large size, annually raised from seed, weigh¬ 
ing from ten to fifteen pennyweights; but the smaller sorts 
are better tasted.—Native of llie northern parts of Europe* 
It is not thought to be truly indigenous in this country, 
though it is common in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and other 
counties, in hedges, on walls and old buildings, and in decay¬ 
ing trees, where the seeds have been deposited by birds. 
For its propagation and culture, see the first species. 

25. Ribes Oxycanthoides; Hatvt horn lea pad Currant. 
Branches prickly on every side. This has more frequent and 
milder prickles than the Common Gooseberry. It flowers in 
April and May*—Native of Canada. 

20. Ribes CyIIosbali; Pr(VAty-/rui7erf CurPrickles 
subaxillary; fruit prickly, in racemes. This has tbe appear¬ 
ance of its congeners, but the leaves are a little gushed. It 
(lowers in April* — Native of Canada, 

27. Kibes Kolundifolium. Spine subaxillary; leaves sub- 
orbiculale, subpubescent; lobes subrotimd obtui^e; peduncles 
ujuflorous; limb of (he calix tubulous; berries glabrous.— 
Grows on (lie high mountains of CaroJina* 

2H- Ribes Nirtellum* Spinule subaxillarv; branches sub- 
liisj>id ; leaves small, semilrifid; Lobes subdcntaled; pedun- 
L-Jes untflorous; berries glabrous, red.—Grows among rocks 
in the Allegany mountains, from Canaria to Virginia. 

21). Ribes Gracile. Spinule subaxillary ; leaves with slen¬ 
der petioles, pubescent on both sides; lobes acute, dentate- 
incise; peduncles capillary, subbiflorous; calix tubulate- 
cauq^anuiate; berries glabrous, purjde or blue, of an exceb 
lent taste.—Grows on rocks and in mauntaiti-meudows from 
New York to Carolina* 

30. Ribes Lacustris. Spine subaxillary; alem hjspid- 
aculeatc on every side; leaves lobated above the middle; peti¬ 
oles villose; berries racemose, hispid, amber-coloured or 
brow II ; flowers small, greenish yellow.—Grows in' swamps 
ojk the mountains from Canada to Virginia, 

Riccifi ; a genus of the class Cryplofratnla, order Hepaticas* 
—Gen EH 1C C SI A It ACTE R. A fata Fiower^: sc&sile on the 
surface of the frond. Cafia? and Corot/a; none* Stamina: 
anlhrrie conical, truncale, sessile, opening at (lie top. Fe¬ 
rn fife Flower.^: on the same, or, accorriing to Mirltcli, on a 
{[islinct plant, Catijc: none, except a vesicular cavity wifliin 
t lie subs lance of the lei‘*f* Corot/a: none, Phiii: men 

turbinate; style filiform, erect, leaching the surface of the 
frond, or exceeding it; sligma simple. Pericarp; capsule 
sessile, globular, one-celletl, at the apex of the leaves crowned 
with the style. Seeds: very many, (twenty to liiirly,) benii- 
splicrical. Observe. Tlie little bodies which Miciicli takes for 
(he anthers, seemed to Sohreber not to be diflerenl from ihe 
other papillae on the surface of the frond, except in size* He 
con|ectures, that the Tube on the germcn is the antherae, nnd 
the Jitile granules wilhln it the pollen; and recommends the 
examination to be made before the gennen becomes sphericak 
—Linneus has five species natives of Europe, and Dr, Wither* 
ing the same number natives of Great Britain; but as they 
arc not of sufficient consequence to be detailed here, the 
reader is referred, for particular descrrj>iions, to iheir works* 

Rice. Set Cr^iSd* 

Richardia: a genua of ihe class Hexandria, order Mono- 
gytiia. —Genehic Character* Callt: perianth one- 
iealied, six-parted, erect, acuminate, shorter by half than I be 
corolla* Corolla: one-pclalled, cylindrical, funneLahaped; 
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border six-cleft, acute, erect. Stamina: filamenta six, vcr^ 
short; aolherse roundish, small at tlie iucisuresof Ibc corolla. 
Pistil: germeo inferior; $tjle filiform, the length of the 
stamina, three parted at top; stigmas bluot. Pericarp: 
none. Sttds: three, round on one side, angular on the 
other, at top wider, gibbous. Observe, It varies, according 
to Gxrtner, with the calix and corolla eight-cleft, and eight 
stamina. Essential Character. Calix: six-parted. 

Corolla: one-pelalled, subc^lindric. Setds: three.-The 

only known species is, 

1. Richardia Scabra. Leaves lajiceolate, ovate, alter¬ 
nately nerved, quite entile, subpetioLcd, rugged; fiovvers 
in terminating heads, and also lieapccl into wborls; the for¬ 
mer radiate with four or more leaves, alternately larger 
and smaller,—Native of Vera Cruz. 

Richtria ; a genus of the class Dioecia, order Pentandria; 
or of the class Polygamia, order Dioecia.— Generic Cha¬ 
racter, Male Flower. Catix: perianth oiie-ieafed, per¬ 
manent, inferior, four cleft or five-cleft; clefts ovate, acute, 
subtniuentose; according to Kyaii three-leaved, very small. 
Corolla: petals four or fite, rotiiidisfi, the length of the calix: 
Ryan says, one-petalled, with five concave segments. Nec¬ 
tary four or five glands at the base of the germen. Stamina: 
four or five; according to Ryan six, between the glands of 
the nectajy, erect, longer llrau the calix, which the same 
author describes as Ihe length of the corolla; antliera; oblong, 
erect; Kyan says, twin. Pistil: geimen conical, villose; 
style none; stigma none. Ftmak Flower. Cfl//j*aud Corolla: 
as in tlie male ; nectary a .rim round the base of iJie germen. 
Stamina: xiowe. Pistil; geimen superior, ovate; style very 
short; stigmas three, revolute, chajuudled above. Ryan 
describes the sligraas as bicapilate. Pericarp: capsule cor^ 
ticate, subovalc, smooth and even, threc-celled, having six 
valves opening from the base* Seed: ojie in each cell, ber¬ 
ried, peinlidous below ihe tip of the coJumella. Observe. 
Ryan remarks, llial the fruit is a capsular berry, or a berried 
capsule. Essential Character. Capsule: corticate, 
six-valved, three-celled. Seeds: solilury, pendulous* below 

llie tip of the columella; style trifid.--The only known 

species is, 

1. Richeria Graudis, Leaves mostly at the ends of llie 
branches, alternate, frequeniJy six or seven inches in length; 
brandies round, ihc thickness of a goose-quill, rigid, angular 
at the end, watered, aniooiJi. Ryan ilibcovered this very rare 
tree in Montserrat, in one place only, wljerc fifteen or twenty 
trees altogether tided up a small valley among Ihe high 
mountains. 

Rkinm\ a genus of the class MoncEcia, order Monadel 
piiin.— Generic Character. Male. Calix; pcrianih 
one-kafed* five-parted; segments ovate, concave. Corolla: 
none. Stamina: filuineuta numerous, fitiform, brancliingly 
collected below into varions bodies; antlicru: twin, rouudisji. 
Females: ou the same plant* Calix: perianth one-leafed, 
tliree-parled : segments ovale, concave, deciduous. Corolla: 
none. Pistil: germen ovate, covered with subulate corpus¬ 
cles; styles throe, two-parted, from erect spreading, hispid ; 
stigmas simple; capsule rounclisJ), throe grooved, prickly all 
over, three-celled, thrce-valved. Seeds: solitary, subovate. 
Essential Character. Calix: five-parted. Corolla: 
none. Mule. ibVaminff; tmmerous. Female. three, 

bifid* Capsule: Uirec-celled. Seed: one.-'I'he species 

arc, 

1. Ricinus Tiierniis; Smooth-fruited Palma Cfirhii. Leaves 
peltate, suhpalmate, serrate; petioles glandular; fruits uu 
aimed. This can hardly be regarded as a distinct species, 
—Native of the Spani.di West Indies. See the next species. 


2. Ricinus Communis; Common Pabna ChrUtu Leavci 
[leltate, subpalmate, serrate; fruits prickly. The root is 
biennial, thick, long, and whitish, beset with maa^ small fibres 
It rises with a strong heibaceous stalk to the height of ten or 
twelve feet* The joints are at a great distance from each 
other; the stalks and branches are of a gray colour; the 
leaves are large, aud ou long footstalks; they are deeply 
divided into seven lobes, and are gray on their under aides. 
The fiowers are disposed in long apikea which spring from 
the division of the branches: the males are placed od the 
lower part of the spike; the females, which occupy the upper 
part, have prickly calices.—This plant, which in our gardens 
is annual and herbaceous, ^ in Africa becoDoes a tree. The 
several varieties are natives of the East and West Indies, 
China, Cochin-china, Japan, some parts of'Syria, Africa, 
and the south of Europe. It is called Oibnut Tree in the 
West Indies, where the oil is used in the boiling-house lamps 
by many of the sugar planters* The roots are looked upon 
as strong diuretics; and the leaves are generally used to dress 
blisters, of which they make too frequent use in that part 
of ihe world. In China the oil is rendered eEculeot and 
palatable, but is seldom used tu medicine. In Japan, the seeds 
pounded with Mouxa aud Touche or Japan ink, arc put into 
a little box or case, over which a piece of silk is stretched, 
and that is besmeared with oil, that the powder uaderaeath 
may be moistened by it. Whenever a Japanese has occasion 
to put his seal, which is often curiously wrought io bom, to 
any thing, he first dips the seal into this box, and then 
impresses it upon the wTiting* Thus this powder supplies 
the place of priuters’ ink, and it is therefore necessary that 
the silk should be moistened afresh with oil as fast as it 
dries. The welbknown Castor-oil, so useful as a speedy 
hut gentle purgative, U extracted from the seeds of this 
plant. The London College directed it to be expressed in 
the same way as that of almonds^ and without the assistance 
of heat, by which method it would seem to be obtained iu 
tJie purest state; but there is much reason to suppose that 
iliis is seldom practised, and that the oil usually employed 
here is iinpurled from the West Indies, where it is commonly 
prepared by freeing the seeds from the husks, bruising them 
in a mortar, tying them up in a linen bag, throwing them 
into a large pot, with about eight gallons of water to^one 
gallon of seeds, and boiling them till the oil is risen to the 
surface; when it is carefully skimmed off, Bitaiiied, and kept 
for use. Thus prepared, the oil is entirely free from acri- 
jnony, and will stay upon the stomach even when it loathes 
most oilier medicines: but its mildness seems to be chiefly 
Qwiug to the action of the fire, for the expressed oil, as well 
as flic mixed juices of the seed, is, according to Browne, far 
more violent In its operations. The oil iuteuded for medi- 
citiul use is more frequently cold-drawn, or extracted fron) 
the bruised seeds by means of a hand-press; but IhU waa 
tliougJit more acrimonious than what is prepared by boiling* 
It is now well known, however, that oil obtained Iiy boiling 
becomes much sootier rancid than that by expression. The 
best sort is limpid, and destitute of taste or smell. Castor-oil, 
observes the celebrated Dr. Culleu, when tbe stomach can be 
reconciled to it, is one of the most agreeable purgatives we 
can employ. It has these advantages, that it commonly ope¬ 
rates in two or three hours, seldom gripes, and is generally 
moderule in its operation. It is particularly suited to casea 
of costiveness, and even of spasmodic colic; and is one of 
the most certain remedies in the dry belly-ache. It has 
been found efficacious in various febrile complaints, in btJiona 
colics, nephritic cases, worms, and especially the tape^worm. 
As it does uot heat nor irritate the rectum, it is au excellenl. 
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pui^tive for those who are Iron bled wtlli the piles. The 
only inconvenieDce attending this medicine is, that it is nau- 
■eotis to those who dislike oil, and tltat when the dose is 
large it occasions sickness at the stomach. The most ready 
means of obviating these objections is, to take it in as much 
ardent spirit as will enable the patient to swallow it at once 
williouC lasting Jtj while it floats in the glass entirely sur 
rounded by the spirituous Jic|uor. Whenever (here is reason 
to suspect a tendeucy to inflammation rn the bowels, water 
trill serve the same purpose equally as well; and in both 
cases it will be found the best way to take this medicine. 
In tJie West Indies they use their staple rum for this same 
purpose; but when spirits are to be employed, us in spasmotlic 
colics, tincture of senna is better, being less irritating; and 
when mixed intimately by being shaken together in a phial, in 
the proportion of one part of the senna to tliree of Ihc oil, 
the latter will sit more pleasantly on the stomuch. The com¬ 
mon dose is a table-spoonful, or half an ounce, but many 
|jersens require a double quantity. It is remarkable, that 
if this medicine be frequently repealed, the dose may be 
gradually dimintslied; insomuch that persons of a costive 
habit, wheat first required Imlf an ounce or more for a dose, 
hare afterwards found txvo drachms enough, at least suflicient 
to keep the body regular.—a Cnihtre. These 
plants are generally annuals in Ciigland, though in their 
native places of growtli they conriuue longer, and are often 
preserved through tlie winter in this country ; though young 
plants arc much preferable to those thus jircserved. On this 
account few persons are at the trouble to keep them, unless 
when the seasons prove so bad as that tlicir seeds <lo not 
ripen, whereby the species might be lost, if the plan Is were 
not preserved through the winter. They arc propagateil by 
seeds, which must be sown upon a hot bed in the spring, 
and when the plants are come up they should be each planted 
into a separate pot filled with light fresh earlli, and plunged 
into a fresh bobbed, observing to water and shade them until 
they have taken root; after wbicJi they must have a great 
lhare of free air wheu the season is mild, otherwise they will 
draw up tall, and be very weak ; and as these plants grow 
very fast, their roots will fii a sliort time fill the pots; they 
ihouhl then of course be shifted inlo larger pots filled wilh 
the like fresh earth, and towards the cml of May, when Ihe 
swson IS warm, they may be hardened to endure Ihe open 
air by degrees; and then, if some of the plants are shaken out 
of the pots, and planted out into a very rich border, and in 
dry weatlier duly watered, they will grow to a very large 
iize, and produce a great quantity of flowers and seeds: but 
if it be inlended to preserve any of Ihe plants tlirough the 
winter, they must not be planted iu the full ground, because 
after the roots have been widely extended, there will be no 
transplanting them with safety; therefore the best way is to 
iluft them into larger pots from lime to lime, as their roots 
iliall rejjuire, placing them in the open air during the summer 
season in some warm situation, where they may remain until 
October, when they must be removed into the house with 
uiher exotic plants, observing to water them sparingly in 
wiiiler, and also to admit ihe free air in mild weather; for 
they only require lo be protecicd from frost and cold wintls, 
so Ihat they will endure the winter in u warm green-house, 
^♦illiout aj»y addition nf artiliciui warmth. These plants de¬ 
serve a place ill every curious garden, for the singular beuulv 
of their leaves, (all ho ugh tlieir (jou ers make no great appear^ 
3nee,) especially suclj sorts as may be anuudlly propagated 
IroiD seeds; because those persons \Uio have no green-lionsc 
Noplace them into in winter, may cultivate them as other 
vumuul plants, amongst wJiich these being placed either in 


pots or on borders, aflbrd an agreeable variety; but it must 
be observed, as these are large-growing plants, never to place 
them loo near others of less growth, because ihey will over¬ 
bear and destroy them; and those wdiicb are planted in pots 
should be allowed room for their roots to spread, ami must be 
frequently watered, otherwise Ihey will not grow very large. 

3. RIcinus Tanasius. Leaves peltate-repand.» This is a 
middle-si^ed tree, with twisting spreading branches,“Native 
of the East Indies, 

4. Uiciuus Mappa- Leaves peltate, undivided.—Native of 
Ternate, the Molucca Islands, and Tamm in the South Seas, 

5. Ricinus Apetala. Leaves petioled at the base, conical, 
quite entire. This is a shrub four feet higli, and very mucli 
brunciied.—Native of China. 

R. Ricinus Dioicus, Dicecous: leaves cordate, acuminate. 
—^Native of Tauna. 

Ricotia; u genus of the class Tetradynamia, order Sili- 
quosa.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth four- 
leaved; leaflets oblong, paraiiel, approximating, deciduous. 
CoroUii: foiir-pelalled, cruclforui; petals obcordate, spread¬ 
ing. Stamina: filamenfa six, the length of the tube* two 
opposite a litlle shorter; anlheriii oblong, acute. Pisiil: 
germcn cylindrical, the length of the stamina; style scarcely 
any; stignm acute* Picric aip: siltque lanceolate, ovale, 
one celled, two valved ; valves flat. Seeds: about four, orbi¬ 
cular* compressed, ESSENTIAL CharacteH. Siltque: 

one celled, oblong, compressed, with flat valves.-The 

only known species is, 

1. Ricotia jEgyptiaca; Kgj/ptian Ricoiia, See Lunaria 

/E^t/piiaca, 

Rittera ; a genus of the class Polyaridria, order Alonogy- 
nia.— Generic Character* Caiix: perianth fourdcaved ; 
Iraflets ovate, roundish, concave, deciduous. Corclta: petal 
oue, wide, roundish, upright, fiinged, lateral, willi a very 
short claw. Stamina: lilumenla many, longer than the co¬ 
rolla, inserted into the receptacle, of which some opposite 
to the petal are shorter and barren ; antlierae oblong, incum¬ 
bent. Pisiil : germen pedicel led, oblong, compressed, 
curved inwards; style short; stigma bluut. Pericarp: 
legume oblong, ventricose, compressed, oue-cq]lecl, two- 
valved. Seeds: three or four, compressed, angular. Observe* 
Aublet refers this genus lo Ihe order Moncecia, class Poiy- 
gamia. Essential Character* Culix: four-leaved. 

Petal: one, lateral. Legume: oiie-celled, Iwo-valved,- 

The species are, 

1. Riltera Simplex. Leaves simple; petal roundish, obo- 
vate, larger than the calis, niany-slamined.—Native of the 
Caribbee Islands. 

2. Kiltera Grandiflora. Loaves simple, oblong, ovate; 
peduncles subtiiflorous; pelal roundislv kidney-form, very 
large; legumes oblong. This is a middle-sized tree, with 
round, smooth* snbdichotomous branches, of a brown colour, 
except the younger ones wlticli are green.—Native of the 
island of Trinidad. 

3. Rittera Dodecandra. Leaves simple; petal oblong, the 
length of tlie calix ; flowers twdve-stamined. This is tenderer 
and smaller in all its parts tlmn the liist species.^Native of 
Snnlh America. 

4. Kiltera IViphylla* Leaves ternato; petioles margined, 
This is a middle-sized tree, with a liuuk from seven to eight 
feel ill height, and seven or eight inches in diameter, with a 
siRoolii thill gray bark, and a jellowisli bard compact wood. 
The seeds, one lo four in number, have a very disagreeable 
taste, and arc very acrid; ii)flaniiiig and swelling ,the lips 
of those who bite them*—Native of the forests of Guiana, 
near the source of the creek of the Galibis; fiowerjng and 
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fruiting in the month of May, The FreiKh call it Bois dard 
or Bois a Jleche, because the natives arm their arrows at the 
point with a piece of the wood cut very sharp, 

5, Rittera Pinnatai Leaves pinnate; branches rounds 
smooth.—Native of the island of Trinidad, 

Rivina; a genus of the class Tctrandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character. Ca / ix : perianth four-leaved, 
coloured, permanent; leaflets oblong-ovate, bhtnL Cor & I / a : 
none, unless the caltx be taken for it. Sfamiyia i filamenta 
four or eight, shorter than the calix, approaching by pairs, 
permanent; anthers small, Rhtii : gernien large, roundish; 
style very short; stigma simple, blunt* Pericatp: berry 
globular, placed on the green reflex calix, one-celled, with 
a point curved in. Seed: one, roundish, lens-shaped, rug^ 
ged. Essential Character, Caiix : four-leaved; or 
Co7*clh: four^petalled, permanent. Berry: cootainiug one 
lenS’shaped seed.-The species are* 

1. Rivina llumilis; Boicny Rivina, Racemes simple; 

flowers four-Siam(oed ; leaves pubescent. This grows taller 
than the second species, and the branches are more erect* 
Native of the West Indies.—This, and all ihe shrubs of this 
genus, are propagated by seeds, which remain long in the 
ground before they vegetate: ihey never rise the same year 
they are sown. They must be procured from the countries 
where they naturally grow, and, when they arrive, should be 
sown in pots filled witli fresli earth, and plunged into a 
moderate hob bed. If tliis happens late in the autumn or 
the winter, the pots must be plunged inltj the tau-bed of the 
stove; but if in iho spring, they may be plunged into a com¬ 
mon hot bed under a frame. Ttie earth must be moistened 
IrcfpJcntly in summer* to pro mole the vegetation of the seeils; 
but as they will not come up the same year, the pots should 
be removed into the stove before winter, and jihinged into 
the tan-bed. In winter they may be sometime.'^, yet but 
slightly, watered, lu the spring lake the pots out of iJie 
stove, and plunge llieni iulo a t'c:jh tiot-he<i to bring up the 
plants; but if they shouki not llien ri^e, the earth most not 
be disturbed, because the pdants may come up in the follow¬ 
ing season. ^Vhen they liiive risen tw'o inches out of llie 
ground, liansplanl each of them into a separate small pul 
Jilled with light loamy earth, and plunge these ]>ots into a 
IxjUberl, iha(iii:g them from the snn till they Imvc taken new 
root; wl'ler vUiich, they must he treated iti the same way as 
other plants from the sinne con[illies. These jrlants being 
Icmler* cannot be prefer veil in this country unices they are 
kept in u VIarm stove, especially tliey are young; but 

when they have oblaiiied stieugili, they will live in a nioile 
rate ivarmth during uiukr, and in summer they may be 
removed into the open aij-, placing them in u sliellcicd situ¬ 
ation for almul three nimrlis of the hottest part of the 
summer* Water iJiem very cuuliou^Iy in winter, for as llicv 
are natives of a tlry soil, much moisture would destroy iheui 
in cold weather. 

2. Itiviiia iSt/toolft Rh'hia. Itaceincs simple; 

flov^e^s iuui-sliuuiiieil ; leaves ovale* acuminate, smooth, 
thd ; stem round. This very juuch rc^crubles llit preced¬ 
ing, but U uhi>lty smoolli. Tlie leaves are purplisJi about 
l[je edge* and the flowers are rcil on llie outside.—Native of 
tke West Indies. Sec the preceding s]>ecies. 

3. Hivina tSiasiliensis; ii avc-i^aved Rivina^ RiUernes 
simple; flowers four stainijud ; leaves ovate, uaveif, and 
wrinkled; stem grooved. This is distinct from tiie preced¬ 
ing species in size, leaves* colour of the fruit, and lime of 
flowering. See the first species, 

4. Riviua Oclandra; Cihnlftn^ Rivijta, Racemes simple; 
flowers eight'statu in ed or twelvc-slamiued; leaves elliptic. 


smooth* This riies with a climbing woody stslk to tbe 
height of twenty feet, covered with a dark gray hoik. The 
berries, which are blue, form, according to ^owiic> the ptin- 
cipal part of the food of the American Tliruab or Nightia* 
gale* They contain a very oily seed; and after the hM baa 
swallowed of them, he is frequently observed to perch opoa 
the next Bird-Pepper Bush, (see Capsievm,) and pick a few 
of those warm berries; being taught by natural Instinctj that 
they were necessary to assist the digestion of the fonuer 
heavy and oleaginous food. The Stalk of this plant i« so 
very tough and flexile, that it b oflen made into hoops ia 
Jamaica, w hen I here is a scarcity of those imported froia 
Burope or North Amenca, but they are not so strong and 
durable; hence in Jamaica It is called —^Native 

of the West Indies; found also at the Havsfnnah* Seethe 
first species* 

Robergia; a genus of the class Decandria^ order Penhi- 
gynia.— Generic Character. perianth ooe^ 

leafed, five-parted, permaneul; segments roundisli, concave* 
Corolla: petals five, roundish, the length of the calii. 
Stamina: filainentaten, inserted intothereceptade^ the length 
of the corolla; antlier^e roundish. Pistil: germen round¬ 
ish, villose, superior; styles five, capillary; stigmas tbickbb, 
grooved* Pericarp: drupe ovate, more convex on one aide, 
very slightly hollowed on the other* Seed: nut the form of 
the drupe, one-celled, with a two-valved cell* Essential 
Character. Calix: five-parted. Petals: five* jyrvpe: 

with one-seeded nut, and a two-valved shell.-The only 

known species is, 

1. Robergia Frutesceos* Leaves alternate, unequally pin¬ 
nate, four-paired; flowers white, with a snidl sweeter than 
those of the Lilac.—Native of the woods of Guiana, flower¬ 
ing and fruiting in the month of August. 

Robinta; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decao- 
drlu.—G eneric Character, Calix: perianth one-leaf* 
ed, small, Lelbshaped, four*cleff, the three lower toothleta 
more slender, the tipper fourth toothlct wider, scarcely emar- 
ginale to the naked eye, aft equal in length. Corolla: papi- 
iiouaceous; standard roundish, larger, spreading, blunt; 
wings oblong, ovate, free, witli a very short blunt appeiidU; 
keel ahuosi semiovbiciilar, compressed, blunt, the length of 
tiio wings. Suwii^ta; filanienta diadelplious, (simple and 
uinockft*) uscemling at top; anlheroe roundish. Ptrfi/; 
germeu cyliinfriccil, oblong; style filiform, bent upwards; 
i^liguia villose in front, at tlje top of the style* Pericarp: le¬ 
gume hirge, compressed, gibbous, oblong. Seedi; fttw, ktd- 
ney-form* Essential Character. Calix: four cfeR. 
Legume: gibbous, elongated.-'Mie species are, 

i. Robinia Fseud^Acacia; False or Common Acacia, 
lUicomes with pedicels ouc-flowered; leaves unequally pinl 
naie; Mjpules thorny. Thiii tree grows very fast while 
young, so that in u few years the plants rise from seeds to 
erglil or ten ket high; and it is not uncommon to see shoots 
six or eight feet long, produced in one summer* Th& 
blanches are armed wilJj strong crooked thorns. The 
flowers come out from tlie side of the bninches in pretty 
long bunches, Imtiging down like those of Labunmm; cacti 
ibuver on a slender pedicel, white* and sineltjiig very sweet; 
they appear in June, and, when the trees are full of flowers^ 
make a beaulifiil iippeaiaTice, beside pcrfuTDiug the air all 
rouzid; but they seicloui continue more than one week. Even 
ill England it is a very beautiful tree, whether it feathery lo 
tlie ground, or i.s adorned witli a light foliage; the misfortune 
however is* that its beauly is so fraib it being most uiiabJeof 
all trees to bear the blast.—Native of North Americu, where 
it grows to a very large siiie, aud the wood is much valued 
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it* damtioB. Most of the bouses which were built at 
Boston in- New England, on the first setUing of the English 
convict* there, were constructed of this timber. The wood 
when green is of a soft texture, but becomes very hard when 
dry- It is as durable as the best while Oak, aud esteemed 
preferable for axle-tree* of carriages, trenails for ships, and 
many other mechanical purposes. It makes excellent fuel, and 
its shade is less injurious to grass than that of most other 
trees* The leaves are said to afford wholesome food for 
cattle. It has been sucessfully employed for ship-building 
m Virginia, and proved far superior to American Oak, Elm, 
Ash* &c. for that purpose; and posts of it, made for rail 
feDciogs, stand wet and dry next the ground better than any 
other in common use; almost as well as posts of the Swamp 
Cedar* There are several varieties of this species*—In the 
English nurseries it is generally propagated by suckers from 
the roots of old trees; or by cutting off some of the roots, 
and planting them upon a gentle hot-bed* But these are not 
*0 valuable as plants raised from seeds, because they do not 
make great progress, and are very subject to send ibrtli 
many suckers. Sow the seeds on a bed of liglit earth, at the 
end of March or beginning of April. If the bed be well ex¬ 
posed to the sun, the plants will ajjpear in five or six wetks, 
and will require no further care than lo keep them clear 
from weeds. In the following spring, about the end of Marcli 
transplant them into a nursery, in rows lliree feet distant, 
and a foot and half asunder in tlie vows. After two years 
more, they will be fit to plant where tliey are designed to 
grow; for as they send forth long tougli roots, if Ihey stand 
long unremoved, the roots will be cut off when they are trans¬ 
planted, which sometimes occasions their miscairying.—This 
tree will grow well upon almost any soil, but best iti such as 
is light and sandy, where it will shoot six or eight feet in a 
year. Whilst yoimg and well furnished uilh leaves, it makes 
an agreeable appearance: but when old, the branches being 
frequently broken by wimls, it is rendered unsightly, espe^ 
daily 111 an exposed situatioji. 

2, Robinia Sepium; Hedge Roltinia. Unarmed; pe¬ 
duncles raceraed, the pariial ones two flowered ; leaves un¬ 
equally pinnate: piunas ovate, acuminate. This is a ihurn* 
less tree, growing to tlie height of thirty feet, very much 
resembling the preceding in liabit, and dlvidjiig into round 
almost upright very long branches.—Native of Cartliagena 
iu New Spain, where they use it much fur hedges lo llieirj 
gardens; but unless it he kept down, it will tilt the ground j 
by the great quantity of seeds which it scatters* 'This, with ^ 
the third, fifth, tenth, elevetdli, ami iifteeuth spccirs, being 
tender, cannot be preserved alive in l^jgland, uitliouti 
being placed in a stove in winter,—'fhey are propagated by | 
seeds procured from the countries whore they grow nulorally. ! 
Sow them in small pots filled willi earth from llie luiohon-i 
garden, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner s badt* Tlie 
plants will appear in six weeks or two inonlbs. When they 
are strong enough to ti ansplaiil, shake iJiem out of the ]>ots, 
and put eacli plant into a small pot tilled with the siune 
earth, plunging them into a tan-bed, and blmdiiig llieni till 
they have taken new root, and then treating them as other 
tender plants. Whilst the plants arc young, they are more 
tender than afterwards; therefore it wili be ijropcr lo keep 
them in the tuu-bed for two or three years; but when they 
have obtained slxenglh, lliey may he kepi in a dry^stuve of 
a temperate heat iu winter, and in summer tliey may he ex¬ 
posed to tlie open air in a sheltered situalioLi* boine of 
them may be propagated by cuttings. 

3. Robiaid Violacea; Ash-kaved Robhtta* Racemes 
with pedicels one-flowered i leaves unequally pinnate; stem 


unarmed* Tht* is an upright thoruless tree, growing to ihe 
height of twelve feet. The flow'crs have the stneff and 
colour of Violets. Foi its propagation and culture, see 
the preceding species. 

4. Robinia Hispida; Rose Acacia or Robinia, Racemes 
axillary: leaves unequally pinnate; stem unarmed, hispid. 
This tree is of low growth iu England, though in its native 
country, Carolina, it grows twenty feet high: in the former 
country, the branches spread out near the ground, and produce 
their flowers while very young. The flowers are of a deep 
rose colour, but have no scent, though they make a fine ap¬ 
pearance. It docs not produce its seeds in Great Britain.— 
This plan is propagated by cuttiug off part of the roots, and 
placing them upon a gentle hot-bed, where they will put out 
fibres and shoots* It requires a sheltered sitimtion and a 
iight moist soil* Though the ordinary winters of this coun¬ 
try never injure it* yet it ia liable in exposed places lo be 
killed by severe seasons. It may be increased by layers, 
ami by grafting; is of a ready growth, disposed to flower 
even while young; and not nice as to soil and situation. Its 
large beautiful branches of rose-coloured How'ers is one of 
the most valuable shrubs we have for ornamental plauta^ 
tious. 

5* Robinia Mitis. Racemes with pedicels in tliiees; 
leaves unequally pinnate; stem unarmed*—Native of the 
East Indies, Chiim, and Cochtu-clniia, See the second 
species, 

(i, Robinia Carageiia. Peduncles simple, very many; 
leaves abruptly piiiiiate, four or rive paired; petioles un- 
unned; legumes cylindrical; trunks arboreoiit^, commonly 
branched from the bottom, slender, with a sniootJi shining 
coriaceous bark. Wood hard, compact, very tough, yel¬ 
low on the outside, within waved, and striped witli bay and 
red. The leaves are good fodder for cattle ; and it is sug¬ 
gested, tliat they contain a blue colouring matter like Indigo* 
The bark is very tongli, and fit for tyeing; the twigs may 
abo be used as withes, and the seeds are good for poultry* 
It flowers ill April and May. Naiive of Siberia-—riiis, with 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, twelfth, lliirteeutl], and fourteenth 
species, arc propagated from seedi sown in a shady situatioii 
in antninn^ and then the plants will come n]> iu the following 
spring; but if sown in tlic spring, they ?ie!dom rise the same 
season. When the plants come up, they will require r!o 
other care but to keep tlieiii clean from weeds till autumn; 
wlitn, if liiey have made any progress, they should be planted 
on a uorib border, at about six inches' distance, wliere they 
may grow two years, and then he planted out where they 
arc to remain, vi liieli should be in a cool moist soil, not 
niueli exposeil lo the sun* They may also be increased by 
Ujc roots, by layers, ami by grafting. 

7* Robinia Spinosa; Thorny Uobinin. Peduncles simple, 
siil>solitaiy; leaves abruptiy pinnate, niany'paiied; petioles 
spinescciiL This resembles the preceding, from which it is 
dfsiuiguished by its stiff or thorny stipules, The trunk is 
st-arccly an inch and iialf in diameter, with branches often 
a fatlioni ia lenglh, snbilivldcd, twisted, and diffused, so as 
to form a hemispherical head full of branches and thorns* 
Being covered witli flowers duriug tlie summer, it appears 
very bcauiiful. Wood bay^colourcd within, on tlie outside 
yellow and very hard* On account of tlie length and tough¬ 
ness of the brunches, and its large stout thorns, tJiis shrub 
is admirably adapted to form impenetrable hedges*—It is a 
native of Siberia, and also of China; where, about Pekin, 
they Slick their bushes in clay on the tops of their vralls* to 
prevent persons from climbing or looking over them* See 
the sixth species. 
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Robinia Altagana; I}aurian Robinia* Peduncles 
simple^ soli I ary; leaves abruptly pinnate, seven or eight 
pwiicd : stipules spinescent; legumes compressed; root spar¬ 
ingly brnuchcc), having somewhat of Ihc smell and taste of 
liquorice.—Native of Dauna. See liie species. 

Jl. Robinia Cliamlagti; Shmiag Robhna. Peduncles 
simple, snbsolitary; leaves abruptly pinnate, two-paired; 
petioJes and stipules spinesceut; root soniewbat branched, 
thicker tiian the stem, having a smell approaching to that 
of Liquorice; stems upright, round, somewhat branched, 
gray, from a yard to a yard and half iu height.—Native of 
China. See the slxtli species. 

10. Rohinia Sqviaiiiala. Racemes ivilli pedicels, one- 
flouered; leaves unequally plunale ; leaflets oval, spiny, mu- 
crouate; petioles unarmed.—Native of the island of St* 
Thomas in America. See the second s])ecrcs. 

11. Robinia Plcirida, Ftilundcs simple, onc-flowered; 
leaves abruptly jumiatc: petioles and stipules unarmed* 
This very handsome shrub is leafiess in the time of flowering, 
when it is quite covered witl* flowers.—Native of Krabbeo 
island in America. See the second species. 

1'2. Robinia KalodendroJi; Salt 7Vce RoMttia, Pedun^ 
clcs three-flowcred: leaves abnipiJy piniiale, two-paired; 
petioles and sti|>ules spiucsccnt. This is a small irregular 
tree or shrub, commonly of tlie height of a man ; it is very 
much branched, and rigid, but silky ail over.—Native of Si¬ 
beria, in dry salt-helds, growing by the river Inis, and 
flower tug in June. It flourishes in gardens, but has never 
produced flowers in them, ]>robahly for W'anl of the saline 
principle wilh the soil. See the sixth species. 

13. Robiiiia Frutescens; Shrubby Robinia. Peduncles 
simple; leaves in fours, subpelioled, terminated by an un¬ 
armed spine. It grows wilh a shrubby stalk eiglil or ten 
fect high, sending out several brandies which grow tree I, 
covered with a smooth yellowish bark.—Native of Siberia. 
See ihc si\1i» species. 

14. Rohinia Fygmaia; Du^arf Robivla, Peduncles quite 
simple; leaves in fours, sessile; trunks covered with a 
shiuhig yellowish bark. Wood of a very deep bay, almost 
as hard as horn,—Native of Siberia, where this elegant 
species begins by the lit is, in the southern rocky open parts; 
becomes more frequent liy the Jenisca; and most common 
in the regions beyond the lake Baikal. It rises commonly 
with twig's an cl I in height; these twigs are very tough, and 
fit for withes, and arc of an cLgant golden colour. See the 
sixth species. 

15. Rohinia Subdecandra. Racemes simple; filameuta 
almost flistinct; leaves unequally jiiiinate; slem unarmed; 
root branched, having the smell and taste of Liquorice.— 
Native of Myssinia* See the second species* 

18. llobinia Amara; Rittar-rooted Robinia. Racemes 
elongated; pedicels in threes; leaves uiieqiialiy piuiiale, 
five or six [laired ; stem uuanned.—Native of China and 
Codiin-djina* 

17. Roiiinru Flava. Peduiidcs in threes, 1 hieo flowered, 
levmiitatiog; leaves abruptly pinnate, seven or eight paired; 
ateiii imarmcrl. This h a shrubby plant; root simple, woody, 
thick, yd low, biller; flowers white, lei mina ling, with jie- 
itunclcs in threes, uptighl, and ihrce-flowerecl,—Native of 
China. 

Rohirtfiov Coat, Sec Cactus Sphtoshshuu^. 

Roiiitnoiiifi: a genus of llie class [cosaiulria, order Mono- 
gynia,—tiKMiiijc CriA!tACT£R* Colir; peiianib oiic-leab 
ed, turbinate, five-toothed; Icetli acute. Cortdtij.'^ petals 
five, roundish, concave, spreading, iriMried into llie calix. 
Siottiina: filaiueuta very inany^ capillary, iliichciK-d lowaitls 


the top, inserted into the calm below the petals; anthera 
two-cdled; cells oblong, divaricated at the base, 
germen superior; style none; stigma oblong, striated* Pai- 
carp: berry, globular-dcpressed» scored longitudinally, with 
many contiguous grooves, crowoed with the teeth of the 
calix, fleshy,seven-celled; partitions membranaceous. Seedt: 
solitary, oblong, compressed, outwardly coDvea* villose. £s* 
sENTiAL Chakacter, CfffZfx; flve-toothed. PeCelt: 
Berrtj: striated, two-celled; cells one-seeded. Sfedsz vil¬ 
lose.--The only known species is, 

1* Robinsouia Melianthifolia. Leaves alteroate; flowers 
yellow, minute, in a terminating panicle; berry eatable.— 
This large tree is a native of the woods of Guiaua* 

Rabin^ iVake. See Arum* 

Rocfivibole, See Allium, 

Rochffo7'lia; a genus of the class Pentaadria^ order Di- 
gyuia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth one- 
kafed, five-parted!; segments ovate-blunt* CoroUa: one^ 
petallcd, fuiinekform; tube short, aperture open; border five- 
parted ; segments ovate-oblong, spreading. Stamina fila¬ 
ment a five, inserted iu the throat of the corolla at the 
openings, awl-sliaped; anthersc oblong, PUtil: germen 
superior, roundish, compressed; styles two, awl-shaped; 
stigjiia simple. Pericarp: subglobular, tw'O-celled. Se€dB: 
a i'ovi\ angular. Essential Character* Calix: five- 
parted* Corolla: oueqieUdled, fiiimel-form; tube short; aper¬ 
ture open; border five-parted; segments ovate-oblong, spread¬ 
ing. Slamina: filamenta five, inserted lathe throat of the corolla 
at the openings, awi-shaped; aulherse oblong. Pistil: ger- 
mcn superior, roundish, compressed ; styles two, awl-shaped; 
stigmas simple* Prtdcaj-p: subglohular, two-^celled. Seeds: 
a few, angular. Essential Character. Calix: five- 
pjarted. Corolla: oDeqietalkd, fuuuel-form, inferior, with 

the aperture open* Fruit: two-cellcd, many’Seeded.- 

The sjiecics are> 

1* Rochefort ia Cuneala* Leaves wedge-shaped, obovatc, 
entire. This is a shrub three or four feet high, with a 
branching, upright, unarmed stem.—Native of Jamaica, where 
it is found on dry rocky mountains. 

2, Rochefortia Ovata. Leaves ovate, emarginate. This 
is a small tree, with round smooth branches; germen smooth. 
—Native of Jamaica. 

Rock Ci ess. See Iberis Nudicaulis, 

Rocket, See Brassica Eruca. 

Rocket, Base* See Reseda Lutea. 

Rock Rose, Sec Cistns Popnltjolms, 

Roclla: a gen ns of the class Pentandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character* Calix: perianth one-leafed, 
turbinate, five-parted, peniiatiint, superior; segments lan- 
ccokUe, acute, toolhecl, large* Corolla: one-pctRlled, funnel- 
form, deciduous; tube a little shorter than the caU\; border 
from uprif^ht spreading, five-parted, longer than the calix; 
nectary of five converging scales, at the bottom of the corolla. 
Stamina; filameula five, awl-shaped, placed on ihe nectary; 
anthertc awl-shaped, converging, the length of the filainenta, 
and height of Uic calix* Pisiil: germen oblong, inferior; 
style filildrm, the length of the stamina; stigmas two, obloiig, 
depressed, spreading. Pericarp: capsule cylindrical, shorter 
tlum the calix, crowned willi the caltx, which spreads, and 
is become larger, iwo-telicd : Bergius says, subbilocular; 
and G^eituer, unilueular, opening at top by a large round 
bole. Seeds: very nuuiy, angular. ObsejTe, It is allied to 
Campanula, EssKNTJAL Character* Corolla: fumkcl- 
form, with the boU-un dosed by staiiiiniferous valves; stigma 
bilid. Capsule: two-edlcd, (according to Gacrtner, one- 

celieil,) cylindrical, iuferior.-The species arc, 
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V Roella Ciliata; Ciliate RoeUa, Leaves laiiccalatej 
cUiate; dowers subsoltlary, terminatings This is a low 
slirubby plant, somewhat like Heaiii when in dower. When 
the flower is recently espanded, five shades of colour appear, 
which, being disposed in circles, produce a striking etfeci; the 
bottom of the flower is white, of a jellowisli casr, nest suc¬ 
ceeds, a circle of deep blue incliniog to black, with a surface 
highly glazed, the next circle is a greyish blue, resembling 
satin; the next nearly white, and the outermost pale purple. 
It flowers in June, and continues several weeks. Native of 
tJie Cape of Good Hope, and of Barbary.—Thisj and also 
the other shrubby species of this genus, may be Increased by 
cuttinga, but not very readily. They are not so easy of 
culture as many other plants, and must be kept in a dry- 
goQtl green house, or glass-case. 

2. Roella Squarrosa; Trailing Rotlla, Leaves ovate, 
toothed, ciliate; flowers terniijialtng, aggregate. It flowers 
JO June^—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Roella Decurrens; D<?CH}Ttni Roella, Leaves )an* 
ceolate, quite entire, decurreiit; flowers solitary, lermiiiHl- 
ing. It flow'crs in September,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope- 

4 , Roella Muscosa ; Mossy Roella* Herbaceous, diffused ; 
leaves ovate, toothed, reflev; flowers terminating, solitary,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope- 
6-*Roella Spicata; Spiked Itoetla* Leaves lanceolate, 
ciliate; flowers terminatiog, aggregate.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

;* a genus of the class Triandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character, Caiix: perianth one-lcafed, 
bell-shaped, five-parted; segments ovate, concave, blunt, 
ciliate, coriaceous; the two inner ones a little longer. Co¬ 
rolla: petals five, upright, longer than the caiix, the two 
upper ones a little larger, the three lower smaller; claws 
narrow, wider at the base, woolly within, under (he laminae a 
little benLoutwards; lamin® ovale, erecl, in rlie larger pelals 
bent inwards and cowled, in the smaller spread out and 
bluntish^ Stamina: filamenta three, one between the two 
larger petals, and two by. the side of them, united at bottom, 
with thefr claws filiform, longer than the corolla, woolly 
within ; anthers roundish, erect, with the face turned inwards. 
Pis/i7r gerraen turbinate, tomentose; style filiform, t!ie 
length of the stamina, villose; stigmas three, revolute* Peri¬ 
carps doubtful whether a capsule or not. Seeds: not ascer¬ 
tained* Essential, Character. Caiix: beJi-shaped, 
ffve-parted* Corolla: five petal led, unequal; stigmas three, 
revolute. Crtpsu/e?~The only known species is, 

1- Rhoria Betioliflora. Leaves alteniatei petioled, oblong, 
acumiuate, quite entire, netted, veined; flowers small and 
yeltaw*—Native of the woods of Guiana. 

S-olandra; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly* 
gamia Segregata.— Generic Character* com¬ 

mon, none; florets in bundles, in a roundish head; bundles 
distinct, pedicelled, with many scales Interposed, shorter 
than the florets, pvate and lanceolate, awned ; perianth par¬ 
tial, chaffy, two-valvcd ; valves unequal, compressed, heeled, 
the Upper one larger, inclosing the other, awned; lower 
^cuattuate* Corolla: proper, Uermaphrodlie, very small, 
funuei-shaped; tube filiforni, long; border five-cleft; seg- 
Qiants very short, erect, acute. Siamina: filunieutu five, shor¬ 
ter than the lube; anthcra tubular wiibin rlic aperture. 

/tf; germea compressed, three-cornered, acute at the base, 
retuse at the top; style the length of the tube, bifid at tlie 
top; stigmas thickened, erect. Pericarp: none. Partial 
caiix iocludes. Seeds: three-cornered, crowned witli a 
toothed rim, Down: none. Essential Character* 
100 , 


riorels bundled into a head wiili scales interposed. Caiix: 
parlrai, two-valved, oiie-flowered; corollets hermaphrodite, 
Down: none*' The only known species is, 

1. Roiantira Argentea, Stern straight, woody, covered 
with a amoolh reddish-brown bark ; having at every inch or 
(wo, one, Iwo, or three leaves, greater and smaller, tire largest 
about two inches long and three quarters of an inch broad in 
the middle, smooth, dark-green on the upper side, and very 
white uDderueatl], on a very short footstalk.—Native of the 
West Indies. 

liottdelelia; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono’^ 
gynia.— Generic Character. Caiix: puriaiitli one- 
leafed, superior, five-parted, acute, permanent. Corolla: oiie- 
peialled, funnel shaped; tube cylindrical, longer than tlie 
caiix, beOying a lillleat top; border fivc-parted, from reflex 
flat; segments roundish. Stamina: filamenta five, awl- 
shaped, almost the length of the corolla; autherm simple* 
Pistil: germen roundish, inferior; style filiform, the length 
of the corolla; stigma bifid. Pei icarp : capsule roundish, 
crowned, tvvo-celled. Observe^ Several of the species have 
four parts in the fructification. Essential Character. 
Corolla: funnel shaped. Capsule; two celled, inferior, many* 
seeded, (or, with one or two seeds only,) roundish, crowned* 

-The species are, 

^ With many Seeds, 

1. Rondelctia Americana. Loaves sessile; panicle dkho* 
toinons; stalk woody, ten or twelve feet high* brandling out 
on every side; the branches covered with a smooth greenish 
bark; the flowers come out in bunches at the end of (li^ 
hianclies, are white, and have little scent. TJiey appear iii 
autumn, but are not followed by seeds in England* Native 
of the Spanish West Indies.—All the plants of this geuiis 
being very tender, require a warm stove in our climafe. 
They are propagated by seeds, which should be sown on a 
hot-bed early in the spring; and when the plants are come 
up and fit to remove, they must be planted in separate small 
pots, and plunged into a moderate liol-bed of taiiner''s bark, 
where they must be treated in the same manner as other 
tender West Indian Plants. In wiiiter, place them in the tan- 
bed in the stove, where they will thrive, and in two or three 
years will flower, and form an agreeable variety amongst 
other tender exotic plants, for they retain tlieir leaves all the 
year. 

2. Rondeletia Odorata, Leaves petiolcd, subovate, blunt. 
This is an inelegant, irregular, upright, slirub, five or six feet 
high; branches round, the younger ones villose; flowers 
handsome, scarlet, with (he projecting rim of ilie lube orange- 
coloured, smelling very sweet like violets.—Native of the 
West ladies, where it is not very common; Jacqiiin observed 
It at the Havanuah, in rocky coppices near tlie coast ; grow¬ 
ing frequently on the very naked rocks. It flowers in 
January, and is, at the same time, loaded with ripe fruit. 

3. Rondeletia Thlbliala. Leaves tern, tomentose under* 
Death: panicles axidary. This is an upright tree, twelve 
feet high.—Native of America. 

4. Rondeletia Virgala. Leaves roundish; branches fili¬ 
form, spreading; peduncles Irifid; flowers tern, clustered, 
four-staniined. This shrub ts six feet high, with very long, 
alternately spreading, unarmed brajiches, with a rugged bark. 
It flowers and fruits in December.—Native of Hispaniola, iu 
maritime coppices towards the north, near Cnt de $ac* 

5. Rondeletia Piiosa. Leaves ovate, hairy on both sides; 
peduncles axitlary, shorter thau the leaves, trifid; flowers 
four-stamined; branches round or four-cornered ; corolla, 
salver-simped ; tube cylindrical.—Native of the West Indies,, 
in the islands of Santa Cruz and Moidscrmt* 
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6. Rondektia Thyrsoidea. Leave* oblong, acute, mem¬ 
branaceous, pubesceJit underneath; ibyrse* aitUary; trunk 
fiii feet high, branched, upright, even, with an ash-coloured 
bark.—Native of the driest hills of Jamaica, in the western 
part of (he island. It dowers in May, and the flowers smell 
very sweet during the night. 

7. Konddetia Racemosa. Leaves lanceolate ovate, acu¬ 
minate, smooth on both sides; stipules elliptic, with a short 
point; racemes axillary, trichotomous, patulous; branches 
round, spreading, covered with an irregular hoary hark.— 
Native of Jamaica on the mountains* 

8* Rondeletia Laurifolia. Leaves lanceolate, oblong, acute 
on both sides; stipules deltoid; racemes compound, axillary, 
erect; tube of the flowers very sliort; branches round, smooth, 
somewhat striated, jointed as it were with the deciduous 
petioles,' compressed a little at the top.—Native of Jamaica. 

9. Roodeletia Tomentosa, Leaves ovate, acuoiinale, 
t omen lose; peduncles lliree^ parted, axillary, short. ' This 
shrub (9 nearly three feet high, upright, branched above, 
even; branches and branchlets opposite, round, upright, 
somewhat villose at the top.—Native of Jamaica, on rocky 
hills, as in Sixteen mite Walk near Spanish Town. 

10. Rondeletia Umbellulata. Leaves lanceolate-ovate, 
acute, subhirsute; peduncles axillary, trichotomous at top; 
flowers subumbelled.—Native of Jamaica, on rocks near 
streams. 

11. Rondeletia Incana* Leaves ovate-lanceolate under- 
Heath, hoary, rugged; peduncles axillary, simple, three- 
fowered. 8hrub from two to three feet in height, upright, 
branched, rugged. Tina species is very distinct io its habit, 
flowers, and hoariness.—-Native of Jamaica. 

13. Roiidelelia Hirsuta. Leaves obloug, acute, hirsute; 
peduncles axillary, Irichotomous, loose; flowers hirsute. 
This shrub is six feet high, branched, and even.-“Native of 
Jamaica, flow^ering in January. 

13. Rondeletia Hirta. Leaves oblong, acuminate, rough- 
haired, rigid, nerved uuderneath; peduncles axillary, tiicho- 
tomouA, erect.—Native of Jamaica. 

14^ Rondclelia Buxifolia. Leaves obovate, smooth; flowers 
four-statnined, axillary, solitary; branches smooth, jointed. 
-=^Native of Montserrat. 

Raridufa ; a gvous of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Genbhic Ckaractbr. Csiix: perianth five- 
leaved ; leaflets lanceolate, equal, permanent. Corotfa: 
petals five, oblong, equal, larger than the calix. Starjiina: 
filanienta tive, awl-shaped, shorter by half than (he corolla; 
aotherte inserted above their base, awt-sliaped, semibihd, 
gaping at the top; nectary from the scroliform base of the 
anther protruded downwards. Pistil: germen oblong; 
style filiform, the length of the stamina; sligma truncate, 
subtrilobate. Pericarp: capsule oblong, three-cornered, 
three-celled, threo-valved; partitions contrary to the valves. 
Seed*: solitary, oval, angular on one side. Essential 
Character. Ca/ii; five-leaved. five-pet ailed ; 

antherte scrotiforni at the base. Capsule: tbrce-valved.- 

The only know-n species is, 

1. Roridula Dentata. Leaves clustered, alternate, sessile, 
half-embracing, awl-shaped, wilJi filiform teeth, ciliate.—Na¬ 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Rosa: a genus of the class Icosandrla, order Poljandria, 
r-P«G£NERtc Character. Cu/ij: perianth one-leafed ; 
tube ventricosc, contracled at the neck; with the border 
spreading, five*parled, globular; segments long, lanceolate, 
narrow, (iu some of them two, alternate, uppeiidicted on 
bath aides; two others also, alteruate, naked on both sides; 


the fifth appcadicled on one side only.) Corotia r fWltlf4^^ 
obcordate, the length of the calhi, inserted into4he of 
the calix. Stamina: filaineotB eapillary, vet^ obet^ tnirrlfil 
into the neck of the calU; aotlierte thnee-eornered. PMHr 
germina numerous, in the bottom of the caltxr atylat li 
many, villose, very short, oompteased close bj the ncek of 
the calu, inserted into the aide of the genBeo; s^xiMi Uout* 
Pericarp: none; berry fleshy, turbinate, coloured, Me* 
celled, crowned with the rude segmetits, contrseCod at Aa 
neck, formed from the tube of the calls, Soeih: 
oblong, hispid, fastened to the inner side of Ifae eaSt. 
Observe. The cabs of the pericarp reeemUes m berry, B«- 
sential Character. Calix: piteber-sbnped, fire^lcft, 
fleshy, contracted at the neck. Petaht five. Seedt: wiy 
many, hispid, fastened to (be inner side of tlie 
species are, 

* TFtf A titb^lobular 

1. Rosa Berberifolia; Single-leaved Rote. FroHa globahf, 
with the peduncles prickly; stem with prickles^ unialty in 
pairs, hooked ; leaves simple, subsesaile. Native of uortneni 
Persia* This is Ihe only species that Im amgle leavea^ Hit 
in fact very ditficult to determine which is a spectet, 
which a variety, of the various Roses. Most of them ate of 
foreign growth, and have been at various times ibtrodaeed 
into English gardens, but they are generally natives of 
northern countries, or grow upon the cold mountaiiii m tte 
warmer parts of Europe; so they are very hardy in respeel to 
cold, but love an open free air, especially the Yellow Roie^ 
the Austrian Rose, and the Monthly Hose.—All the aorti 
may he propagated either from suckers, layers, or by bud¬ 
ding them upon stocks of other sorts of Roses, wbteh Ivtier 
method ts outy practised for some peculiar sorts, which do 
not grow very vigorous upou their own stoeks, and send Jbifh- 
suokers very sparingly, or where a person is witling to bmae 
more sorts than one upon the same plant: but, where tbta is 
designed, it muU be observed to bud only such sorts ttpott 
the same stock as are nearly equal in manner of growth; fcr 
if I here be a bud of a vigorous sort, and others of weak 
growth, budded in the same slock, the strong oao will dtow 
alt the nourishment from the weaker, and entirely starve 
them, if these are propagated by suckers, Iltev should be 
taken oflF annually in October, and tmnsplanteii out, either 
into a nursery in rows, (as has been directed for several 
other sorts of flowering sliruhs,) or into the places wh^ 
they are to remain; for if they are permitted to stand upon 
the roots of ihe old plants more than one year, they grow 
woody, and do not form to as good roots as if planted out the 
first year, so there is more danger of their not stieceedittg. 
But the best me!hod to obtain good-iooted plants is, to hty 
down the young bratiebcs in autumn, which will take good 
root by the autumn following, (especUlly if they arc warred 
in very dry weather,) when they may be taken front the old. 
plants, and traosplanted where they are to rvnmin. Tbe 
plants which are propagated by layers are not so apt to send 
out suckers from their roots, as those which are raised fhm 
suckers; and should be preferred before them, becatm they 
may be much easier kept within cciapass, and Hteae wifi 
also flower much stronger. These plants may be thins- 
planted any time from October to April; but when they are 
designed 1o flower strong the first year after planting,-they 
should be planted early. Most of the species delight In a 
rich moist soil and nn open situstion, in which (hey win 
produce n greater quantity of flowers, and those much fairer 
than when they are tipon a dry soil or in a shady sKnation' 
The pruning which they require is onlv tp cot ottf tbair 
dead wood, and take otf all the snehers, which should be 
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dune erery tuttiain; if there *re *ny very Iti^uriertl 
IlffMtefeee, which drew the notimhment from the other parts 
nf the t^bnf r ihey shentd be taken out or stortened^ to cause 
them to prince more brauche^j if there be occasion for 
Am fw ^oppty a vacancy: but yon most avoid crowding 
Aeta with brunches, which rs as injurious to these plants as 
to fiiuittrecsi for if the branches have not cqital benefit 
froiii the sun and bit, fltey wifi not produce the flowers so 
ftnmg nor in » great plenty, as when they are more opeo, 
md better exposed to the son, that Hie a nr may freely cir- 
oulafft between tbem. See the nineteenth species* 

t. Lirtca: Sin^ln Ytfhttt ifose. Fruits globular, 

with Ae peduDcles smooth; caKcea and petioles spimilose; 
pfichles of the braitcties straight; stalks closely armed with 
•hort crooked brown prickles.. The Auslrian Rose, which 
H a variety of this species, has the stalk, braoches, and 
leaves, like those of the Single Yellow Rose, but the leaves 
are rotioder and the flowers larger, and are either scentless 
or dfsagreeable: though some say they smell tike honey, 
amt others like that detestable product of domestic, nncleaii- 
oest, tlie bog-—These two sorts of Rose seldom shoot so 
tfrong as moat other sorts, especially hi the light land near 
London, where they seldom produce their flowers. Tliey 
ate esteemed for llieir colour only, being verv different from 
aft other Roses; but as their flowers are scentless and of 
■korr duration, they do not merit the price asked for them* 

S, Rosa Sulphurea; Double Yellow R&se, Fruits globular; 
petioles and stem prickly; prickles of the stem of two sorts, 
ItfgeT, with numerous smaller ones; leaves oval*—This dif- 
fei» from the preceding, not only in the doubieness of the 
flowers, but in having the leaflets simply serrate, not glan- 
dnlar, pubeecent and glaucous underneath, whereas in the 
•eoond species they are doubly serrate, glandular^ and glu^ 
thions, and of a shining green colour; the stipules lacerated ; 
llw fruits hemispherical and glandular, which in this are sub- 
globuharand smooth* For its propagation and culture, see 
the first Species. 

. 4 . Rosa Blanda; Hudson^s Bojf Rose* Fruits globular, 
vmootb; the stems, when adult, even and unarnned* li flow- 
era from May to August.—Native of Newfoundland and 
Hudson's Bay. See the first species- 

5. Rosa Cinnamomca; Cinnamon Rose, Fruits globular, 
with the peduncles smooth ; stem wiih stipular prfckles ; 
petioles mostly unarmed. This rises four feet high- The 
branches are covered with a purjjlislj smooth bark, and liave 
no spines; flower small, wilh a scent like Cinnamon, whence 
the rnime. It is a native of the south of Europe,—The shoots 
of the Double Ciiinamon Rose are redder; the flowers small, 
short, thick, and double, of a pale red colour at the end of 
the leaves, somewhat redder and brighter towards the middle. 
It flowers in May, and is (he earliest gnd smallest of the 
Double Garden Roses. The root creeps much. See the 
first and nineteenth species. 

6* Rosa Arvensis; tVhUe Dog^ Rose. Fruits globular, 
with the peduncles unarmed ; prickles of the stem and pciU 
otes hooked; flowers subeymed. This has round, glaucous, 
«nd often mahogany-col cured stems, with very long thoug- 
like branches, bowing with scattered hooked prickles, which 
are sotaUer than those in the Dog Rose, and the flower is 
always white and scentless*—Native of England, Switzerland, 
aad Germany, Dauphiny, Piedmont, and probably other 
parts of Europe. With us it is frequent in hedges and 
thickets, flowering in June and July, and is said to be the 
most common wild Rose in the west of Yorkshire, and about 
Manchester* 

7. Rosa PimpincUifolia; Smalt Burnet leaved Rose. Fruits 


globulfrr, with the pedfHicle* smooth; prickles on (be stem 
scattered, straight; petioles rugged; leaflets blunt. This is 
a very elegant shrurb, a foot and half or two feet high. U 
flowers here in May and J*nne.^Nattve of the South of Bnrope 
and Asia* 

8. Rosa Spmostssima; Seoteh Rose. Fmiti globular, 
smooth; peduncles smooth (or hispid ;} prickles on the stem 
very numerous, straiglit, brislle-abaped; leaflets routrdhh, 
smooth ; petals white or creatn-coloured, yellow at the base, 
delicately fragrant, sometimes striped with red. The pen* 
carp isfijH of a fine purple juice, which. Dr* Withering informs 
as, when diluted with water, dyes silk and muslin of a peach 
colour, and, with the addition of alum, a deep violet; but 
adds, that it has little effect on woollen or linen. He remarks, 
(hat tbc ripe fruit is eaten by childrea, and bas a grateful 
subacid laste; and the singular elegance of its little leaves, 
resembling those of the Upland Barnet, entitle it to a place 
in the flower-garden. There are several varieties.—Native 
of most parts of Europe: in Great Britain it is found on the 
borders of fields, on heath and downs, in hedges, and on 
ditch-banks, on a gravelly or sandy soil; as, near Yarrooutb; 
about Winchester, and Bewdley; on Petran downs in Corn¬ 
wall ; and by Dudiston Loch in Scotland. This is the lowest 
of a) I the species, and ought to bepheed among other shrubs 
of the same growth, xvbich should have a moist soil and a 
shady situation. See the first species, for further directions* 

9. Rosa Parviflora ; Small^flowerfd American Rose. Fruit* 
globular, depressed, with the pediiuctes hispid; petioles 
subpubescent, someviliat prickly; stem smooth; slipular 
prickles straight; leaflets ellifilic; flowers mostly in pairs. 
This very much resembles the two following species, but 
differs iti having the stem two feet high, the petioles hairy 
at lop, and llie flowers in parrs. There is a variety of it 
with a double flower—Native of North America. See the 
first aiitJ nineteenth species. 

10. LuckUi; Sbiningdeaeed American Rose. Fruit* 
globular, depressed, with the peduncles suhhispid; petiole* 
smooth, somewhat prickly; stem smooth; stlptdar prickles 
straight; leaflets oblong, elltplic, shining, smooth; flowers 
on short peduncles, solitary, a little smaller, and of a deeper 
red than those of the Cnmmon Wild Rose, and smelling sweet 
like the Damask Rose.—Native of North America* See the 
first Hud nineteenth species, for its propagation and treatment. 

IT Rosa Carolina ; Carolina Rose, Fruits globular, with 
the peduncles snbhispid ; peliolrs harry, somewhat prickly; 
stem smooth; slipular prickles somewhat hooked; leaflets 
oblong, lanceolate; flowers coryiubed.— It flowers hite, and 
is a native of North America* See the first aud nineteenth 
species. 

12* RosuVillosa; Apple Rose. Fruits globular, with the 
peduncles hispid; prickles on the stem straiglitish; leaflets 
elliptic, touienlose on both sides; corolla of a full rose colour, 
not very odoriferous. Retziua informs us, lhat a large vari¬ 
ety of it brought from Holland, aud planted in a fertile soil, 
produced fruit lhat was quite smooth; and then being trans¬ 
planted into a worse soil, the fruit became very hispid. The 
experiment has, however, been made without success, Tbij 
species is well known in gardens and plantations bothin h 
single and double state, and occurs in many parts of Europe, 
and Asia. It grows copiously in Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Ihe north of Yorkslure, as well as in some parts of Scot¬ 
land ; as in (he way from Edinburgh to Ravcistou wood ; 
about Killin in Breadalbaue; and upon 1 he coast of Fife* 
The large deep red fruit remains till eaten by birds, or 
destroyed by frost and wet. A pleasant acid pulp surroundti 
the seeds, which is sometimes made into a conserve or sweet* 
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and scmd up in desserts. See ihe Rrst and nineteenili 
species^ 

13. Rosa Rugosa; Wrinkled-haved Rose. Fruits globu* 
lar, smooth; peduncles, steui^ and pedicles, prickly; leaves 
tomentose nndernealli.—Native of Japan* 

14* Rosa Provincialis; Protence Rose, Fruits roundish; 
peduncles and petioles hispid ; prickles of the branches scat* 
lercd, somewhat bent back; leaflets ovate, villose under¬ 
neath; serraturej glandular. This U one of the most beau¬ 
tiful sorts jet known. The flowers are sometimes very large, 
and the petals closely folded over each other tike Cabbages; 
whence it is called the Cabbage Rose. It is the most fra¬ 
grant species known*—There are several varieties: as, the 
Red Provence Rose, with smaller flowers, of a damask or 
blu^h colour turning to red, (ess productive than the Damask 
Rose. The Blush Provence Rose, the corolla of wliicli has 
five or sii rows of large petals, which spread open, and are 
of a pale bJusli colour, with a musky scent. The White 
Provence Rose, with colonrless flowers; and the two Dwarf 
Provence Roses, tlie smallest of which is often called Pom- 
pone Rose* It throws out numerous stems, of a foot and 
half in liciglit; and the flowers are very small, and distin¬ 
guished by tiie brilliant colour of the central petals* They 
appear in June*—These elegant varieties may te increased, 
like most of the oilier species, by suckers, which liowever 
are not very plentifully produced, and do not extend to any 
great letiglli, Tlie roots should not be divided oftener Than 
once in three years: if the old wood he cut down every l 
year after the plants have done blowing, they will throw out 
more vigorous shoots, and flower more freely* 

Ifj* Rosa Lyonii, Germina subglobose, slightly glabrous; 
peduncles hispid; petioles subaculeatc; stem glabrous; 
prickles scattered, straight; leaflets from tlirec to five, ovate- 
oblong, acute, serrate, sliglilly glabrous on the upper side, 
lometilose underneath; upper (eaves simple, smalt, with 
coloured veins; flowers subternate, pale red ; stipules linear; 
segments of the calix tomentose, linear, very slightly laci- ■ 
niated.—Grows in Tennassec. 

Iflp Rosa Setigera, Germina globose; petioles and nerves 
aculeate; boughs gtajiroiis; prickles in pairs, scattered; 
leaflets from three to five, acuminate, glabrous; leaflets of 
the calix setigerous.—This plant is found in the swamps of 
Virginia and Lower Carolina, ami grows to the height of 
from five to eiglit feet* 

17* Rosa Riibifolia* Germina and fruit stalks slightly 
hispid; calix beardless; leaves ternatc, pubescent under¬ 
neath; petioles glandulous, aculeate; stem glabrous; prickles 
stipular and scaUered, subaduucous; flowers corymbose,— 
Grows in North America, 

J'Vith ovate Fruit, 

18* Rosa Cenlifolia; Hundreddeaved Rose. Fruit ovate, 
with the pedicles hispid, prickly; petioles unarmed. The 
flowers are very double, and of a deep red colour, but have 
little scent* The petals are so closely wedged together, that 
the flower appears as if it came out of the hand of the 
turner* The varieties are very numerous; the most 
remarkable arc: 1 . the Dutch Hundreddeaved Rose; 2* the 
Blush Hundred'leaved Rose; 3. Singleton's Hundred-leav¬ 
ed Rose; 4* the Burgundy Rose; 5* the Single Velvet Rose; 
G, the Double Velvet Rose; 7* the Sulian Rose; 9* Ihe 
Stepney Rose; 10. the Garnet Rose; 11* the Bishop Rose; 
and, 12* the Lisbon Rose. They have all less scent than the 
ordinary Red Rose, and there are several of more modern 
date. The Burgundy rose is an elegant Utile plant, not 
more than a foot or eighteen inches in height. The Provence 
Rose is confounded with the Damask Rose, in the London 

5 


Pharmacopeeh^ Th^ petals, which are of a pale r^d coloar 
and of a very fragrant odour, are directed for medkal uia. 
The smell is very agreeable to most persona; but when too 
powerful, arising from large quantities of the flower^^ is 
found to produce violent sneezing, iDflammatioii of the e^e»t 
fainting, and hysterical affections. Persona confined,IQ a 
close room with a great heap of roses^ liavc been in imiDineat 
danger of their lives. From experiments made by able 
chemists, this effect seema owing to the mephitic air which 
these and other odoriferous flowers exhale. Six poundi 
of fresh roses, by distillation, strongly impregoated a gallon 
of water with their fine flavour* On dUtilling large. quan¬ 
tities, there separates from the watery fluid a small portion 
of a fragrant butyraceons oil, which liquifies by ficatp and 
appears yellow, but coucretes in the cold into white maut 
only half an ounce of oil could be extracted from a hundred 
pounds of the flowers* The smell of this oil exactly raembles 
that of the roses, and is therefore used a perfume: it pos¬ 
sesses very little pungency, and ha» been highly recom¬ 
mended for its cordial and analeptic qufilities. The proceu 
for making otto, or essential oil of rosea, is as foUowa* Forty 
pounds of roses, with their caliccs, are put into a stilL with 
sixty pounds of water. The mass being well mixed, agenlfe 
fire is put under the stilly and when fumes begin to rise^ tj^ 
cap aud pipe are properly fixed and luted, 
impregnated water begins to come over, the fire is Icaacf^ 
by gentle degrees, and the distillation continued till tfa^y 
pounds of water are come over, which is generally in fefir.Qr 
five hours. This water is to be poured upon forty 
; of fresh roses, and from fifteen to twenty poundt of lim^ 

; to be drawn from it as before. It U then poaf^ lllfo 
I pans of earthenware or tinned metal, and left exposed to ^ 

I fresh air for the night; and in the morqing the otto qr 
essence will be found swimming congealed on the lurfoqe of 
the water. These flowers also contain a bitteriali'aub|tinoej 
which is extracted by water along with the odoroi^ prinoi- 
ple, and remaius entire in the decoction afler tlie Inttor luii 
been separated by distillation or evaporation, Thu 
sapid matter of the petals manifests a purgative quality^ 

I it is on account of it that the flowers are receiviefB into tb 
I materia mcdica. A syrup prepared from this "kosc ia jmnd 
; to be d pleasant and useful laxative for children, or tOLoltri- 
ate c<^stivenes5 in adults* The proper dose is a spoopfaL 
See the first and the next species* 

19, Rosa Galllca; Red Rose, Fruits ovate, with the 
peduncles hispid; stem and petioles hispid, prickly. The 
flowers are large but not very double; they decay soon^ and 
have a deep red colour, with an agreeable scent. Linneus 
rests the specific difference between this and the preceding 
species, on the greater rouhness and prickltness of the leaf¬ 
stalks in this* The petals are targe and spreading, but never 
half so numerous as in the other* This species bus obtained 
the name of the English Rose, because this and the White 
arc the njost ancient roses known ip our country, and have 
been assumed by our kings as cognizances of their .dignity, 
and also because the Red Rose occurs oftener in England, 
and is more commonly used there than in other places.— The 
varieties arc the Mundi Rose, which has the flowers very ele¬ 
gantly striped or variegated with red and white; in other 
circumstances it so perfectly resembles the Red Rose, that 
there can be no doubt of its being a variety of that; indeed 
it frequently happens that a Red Rose or two appears on the 
same plant with the variegated flowers. The varieties called 
Childing, Marble, and Double Virgin Roses, have, in Mr* 
Miller's judgment, great affinity with each other. The 
flowers of this species possess ueithei the fragranceiiior the 
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bfl«hing quality of the preceding species; but are chiefly 
TflLued for their astringeucy, which is most considerable be¬ 
fore tike petals eicpand, and therefore in this slate they are 
chosen for medical use, and ordered in different pre])aratinnsj 
hs a conserve* honey, infusion, and a syrup. These prepa¬ 
rations, especially the first and second, have been highly 
esteemed in phthisical cases, particularly by the Arabian 
physicians. But in all the cases cited, it appears that the 
use of the conserve of roses was constantly joined with lhal 
of milk and farinacea, together with proper exercise in tiie 
open air; and lienee it has very properly been doubted 
whether the recovery could be imputed 1o the roses, though 
their mild, astringent, and corroborant virtues, certaialy con¬ 
tributed much. In some cases, twenty or thirty pounds of 
the conserve were taken in the space of u month* 'J’he infu¬ 
sion of Roses is a grateful coolinij subi^sti ii^gent, taken Idr 
spitting of blood, iu which its efficacy chiefly depends oii 
its acidity* The syrup derives its use nu-rtly from it'* cfv 
Joar* Both the acidity and the colour of the f)etaJs are best 
preserved by hasty drying*— PTopfigfit'ton and CtiUtne. TJie 
following directions of Mr, Miller relate to luativ of the otlier 
species, which arc referred to this, as ^vcll as to the Euuiidi 
Rose itself* The usual time of these shrubs producing tlicii 
Ihwts, is from the middle or latter etui of May till Ihe 
middle of July* But in order to continue these beauties 
longer than tJiey are naturally disposed to last, it is proper 
to plant some of t/ie MontJily Roses near a warm wal), xvhicli 
will cccaston their budding at least three weeks or a niuutJi 
before those in the open air; aud if you afford them t/ie 
help of a glass before them, it will bring their flowers much 
forwarder, especially where dung is placed to the back side 
of the xvall, as is practised to raising early fruits. You may 
also cut off the tops of such shoots as have been pro- 
duc^d the same spring, early in May, from gome of liiese 
sorts of Roses, wldch are planted in the open air and strong 
soil; this will cause them to make new shoots, which will 
flower late in autumn, as will also llic late removing the 
plants in spring, provided they do not suffer by drought. 
Tbe Monthly Hose is the best sort for this purpose, theie 
being no oilier sort which will flower so well, both early and 
late. The next sort of Hose which flowers in tJie open air, , 
is the Cinnamon, wdiicli rs immediately followed by the Da¬ 
mask Rose; then come the Blush, York and Lancaster, after 
which the Provence, Dutch IJundrecMtavcd, and While, 
aud most other sorts, follow. The latest kinds are the Virgin 
jitan and Musk Roses, which, if planted in a shatly siluatfon, 
seldom flower until September, and, if the autumn prove mild, 
will often continue till the middle of October. The plants 
<jf the two sorts of Musk Rosea should be placed against a 
wall or pale, to support their slender and weak branches 
from trailing on the ground. Their tender branches should 
not be pruned until spring, for they oflcadie after being cut 
in winter. They produce their flowers at the extremities of 
the same year's shoots in large bunches; so that their branches 
must not be shortened in the summer, lest tJic flowers should 
be cut off* They will grow to ten or tw'elvc feet higb, and 
must not be checked in thetr growth; for if you intend they 
should flower well, they must not be checked or conflned. 

40* Rosa Damascena; Hamask Rose* Calices semipin- 
iiate; fruits ovate, turgid, with the peduncles hispid; stem 
Wd*petjolea prickly; leaflets ovate, acuminate, villose under- 
The corolla is of a soft pale red, and not very double; 
tl * *T^ smooth. There are many varieties of 

ft '*1 species; which lias not been accurately distin- 

j fourteenth and fifteenth species. The 

and Blush varieties differ only in the shade of their colour. 


The York and Lancaster Rose differs only tn tlie flower being 
variegated willi while stripes. The Red and White Monthly 
Hoses, arc so called from their couliuning to blow in succes* 
sion during the greatest part of the summer; not that they 
Mow in every month, as the name implies. The Blush Belgic 
Rose has very double flowers of a pale flesli-colour, with 
hrile scent, generally in great quanlities* The Red Belgic 
Rose differs only in liaving the colour of the floiver a deep 
red.—See llie first aud iiiueleentli species, for the proper 
treainient of these flowers* 

21, Rosa Sempervirens; Rr^rgreen Rose^ Fruits ovate; 
cahccs and peduncles hispid; stem and pelioles prickly; 
flowers suhumbelled ; bractes lanceolate, reflex. Parkinson ^ 
remarks, this Rose-bush is very like llie Wild Single Fglan- 
line; and llmt, (he lowest pair of leaflets'are the smallest, the 
next bigger, (lie lliird bigger slil!, and the end leaf biggest 
of all. The flowers are small, single, and while, having a 
musky odour. In Iheir tialural place of growth they continue 
in succession a great part of the year, hut they flower here 
in June*—Kaiivc of Germanv. 

22* Rosa Fumila; Dwarf Rost^. Fruit ovate, 

uitii the peduncles hispid; petioles and stem pTiekly; leaves 
glaucous underneath, with the serratures glaiididar*—Native 
of Austria and Italy* See Itie first S'tvecies* 

23. Rosa 'Ehirbinata; Frankfort Rose* Frnits turbinate^ 
with the ptdimcles hairy; petioles villose; prickles scattered, 
recurved* The flower is as thick aud double as a Red Rose, 
but so strongly swelling in the hud, that many of them break 
down before they can be full blown; and (hen Ihey are of 
a pale red rose colour, between a red and a damask, with a 
very thick broad hard umhone of short yellow threads in the 
middle.—Native place unknown* Its principal use is for a 
stuck to bud the more tender sorts of Roses upon, fur the 
flowers seldom open fair, and have no scent; but it being a 
vigorous slmoter, renders it proper for slocks to bud the 
Yellow and Auslrian Hoses, which will render Ihem stronger 
than upon (heir own stocks* It requires a iiorthern exposure, 
and will ool flower in too warm a situation* ^ee the first 
species. 

24* Rosa Rubtginosa; Sweet Brhr Rose, or Eglantine. 
Fruiis ovate, with the peduncles hispid; petioles and slem 
prickly; prickles recurved; leaves ovate, glandular, hairy 
undeNkealli* The garden shrub certainly grows larger, 
and more erect, the leaves are bigger and much sweeter, 
than in the wild one, the rusty colour of them disappears, 
and the whole puts on a more vigorous appearance. The 
following varieties, the Mossy Double Sweet Briar, the Ever¬ 
green Double Sweet Briar, (lie Marbled Double Sweet Briar, 
the Red Double Sweet Briar, the Royal Sweet Briar* and 
Ihe Yellow Sweet Briar, are all very elegant shrubs in orna¬ 
mental plantations* 

25. Rosa Muscosa; Moss Provence Rose. Fruitsovate; 
calices, peduncles, petioles* and branchlets hispid, glandular, 
viscid; spines of the brandies scattered, straight. The 
flowers arc of a beauliful crimson colour, and have a most 
agreeable odour. The peduncles and calix are covered with 
a long hair-tike Moss; hence it is commonly called the Moss 
Rose. It is only'known to us in its double stale, its tialive 
place not having been discovered* It rarely sends up suckers, 
and when the branches are laid down, they are Jong before 
they put out roots; it is therefore frequently propagated by- 
budding it upon stocks of the other sorts; but the plants so 
raised are less durable than those propagated by layers, which 
is lUe method generally adoplcd,—See the first aud the nine- 
teeiitb species. 

20* Rosa Mosebata; Musk Rose* Fruits ovate, with the 
C G 
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pedtJDcIfS vtHobc: &tem Hml petioWa prickly; Icaflcls oblong, 
acuinfiiute, sinoolh ; pf'dimcles many-flowered. The ilowera 
are whiTe^ and have a line muaky odour* Tliey appear fn 
July and Augnstt and continue in successtcn lill the frost 
stops them. It varies witlj (louble finwers.—Said to be indi¬ 
genous in Spain. See the first and llie nineleeniii species. 

27. Hosa Ruhrirolia; Red feared Rou^ Fruits ovale, 
willi the peduncles smoodi and glaucesceiil; petioles prickly; 
stern with scallerefi nneinute prickles; leafieis oblongf finely 
serruie, smootJi; flowers suheorymbed. The veins of the 
leaves imderneaih are red. Tire stent, peduncles, and 
fruits, arc covered with a glaucous bloom.—Nuiive of the 
mouniains of Dauphinyt Switzerland, and Saltzburgh. 

211. Rosa Lageititria; Boflfe/j'uitrd Rose* Fruits obovate, 
stnootli; [leduncles and petioles glandular, hispid; sletn 
unarmed ; leaflets oval, smooth. This is allied to the follow¬ 
ing species, though distinguished from it hy iheobovate fruits 
and otlier marks.—Native of Daupliiny and Switzerland, 

2S>. Rosa Alffina ; Afpiue Rose* Fruits ovate, smnotli; 
pcdtnicEes and petioles liispid ; stem nnanned ; flowers single, 
bright, appearing at the beginning of May ; and succeeded 
by huig, ^luootl^ spear-sliaped lips. They proclucc a second 
crop of flowers about the end ol Angtast, wlijeh fait off, and 
are nnf succeeded by hips.—Native of the Alps, Germany, 
Piedmont, and Siberia* 

30. Ilo^a Pyrenaica ; Pi^rrnenn Rose* Fruits ovate, with 
the peduncles hispid, coloured; petioles hisjdd, prickly; 
cal ices altogether leafy,—Native of llie Pyrenees, I lie Swiss 
Aljis, and Ihe mountains ol'^'ilesia* 

31. lli^sa Pendulina; Smooth Pend ulovs Rose* Unarmed: 
fniirs oblong; peduiicles and pr-tioles hispid; stem and 
branchvi^ s nooth; fruits pendulous. It flowers earlier than 
other Roses, nnnicly, In May, and ripens its fruit in August. 
"—Native of North America, 

32. Rosa Monliiua; Mountain Rose* Fniils oblong, witli 
the peduncles hispid; petiedes fnickly; slipidar, liooked 
prickles on the stiun ; leaflets suiooifi, obovale, glandular^ 
serrate. —Native of the tnnuniaius of Swiizerland. 

33. Rosa Multifloia ; MttayJiotvered Rotte. Fruits ovate, 
wirh the peduncles nnarmed, villose; stem and petirdes 
prickly, — Native of Japan. 

34. llosa Cautna ; Oog Rose, Wiid Rrinr, or Hip Tree, 
Fniiis ovate, with the pedunt-les smootli; prickles on ilie stem 
hooKe<i; leaflets ovale ucuininale, very smooth; branches 
eloiiiiatcH* from iifrright spreading; pt'titls obcordale, a little 
reimale, pale retl, fainter towards tlic base, sometimes white, 
fiwee^scenled. Native of Europe, in hc<Iges and worrdj., 
decorating them with its lively ndorons flowers in the months 
of June wild July.— From thebe a fieifumed water may he 
distilled, which is sahl to be niuch mcoe fragrant than tJmt 
from gaiiit u Roses, The leaves are rctommendefi as a sub- 
fitiliite Ibr^lVa. giving toit a fine coii>ur, a snhustriugeiit 1a>te, 
uiid a vriitt'ful snnd)* wlwn dried ami iidused lu boiling water. 
The fVu'u, eoniinotily known by the name of Hips, is agree¬ 
able encpiigh when rij>e and mellowed by Ihefrosl: beaten 
up with sij^ar, it makes w plwisant conserve, more used as 
a vehicle for other medicines than for any virtue of its own. 
Care slmidd be taken, in making; this ennsene, to rennivc all 
tile eliwffy or prickly fibres or bristles with tjie seeds, which 
will otherwise jiruduce considcraljlc iriiialiun on the primai 
vi'dC. A mossy protuberance is cojumon on various parts of 
Ih^ Wild Rose, which is occasioned by an insect called 
Cytiijis Robje. Birds seek after the fruit in winter, the phea* 
saiH especially being very fond of ttmm* Its strong llionis 
make ir valuable for strengthening l)r<tges* 

35. Kosa Tomenlosa; Howit^deaveU Dog Rose* Fruils 


ovate, with the peduncles bispid; pricktea on tlie stem 
hooked, leafless, ovale, tomentoseon l^th sides*. This ignci 
in habit with the preceding species, except that tbe leaves 
arc pubescent all over, and have a subcinereous appearance; 
petals wliitish at the base, but tbe rest of a beauttfvl mt 
colour.—Not nneommon in hedges and thickets; observed 
by Hudson near London ; found also at St^ FailU*s, Calton, 
and other places near Norwich; and common in Shropshire 
and Wales, h flowers iu June and July, 

3G. Rosa Collina; HUl Rose* Fruits ovate^ Bmootblth; 
peduncles and petioles glandular, Jiirsuie; sleni prickly. 
Fills very much resembles the thirty-first species in habit*— 
Native of the hilU of Austria* See the first species. 

37. Rosa Parviflora; Smalt ieaved Rose. Fruits ontc^ 
smoothisli; peduncles glandular; petioles and stem with very 
fine prickles; leaflets wrinkled, somewhat viljose underneath, 
ovate, glandular, serrate. This is a very smnli shrubs with 
small flowers.— Native of Europe. 

38. Rosa Senifierflorens; Deep-red CAin« Rose. Fruits 
oblong, u'ith the peduncles hispid ; stem and petioles prickly, 
hispid ; leaves subiernate, prickly; flowers large io proper-^ 
bon to the plants, semi double, with great richness of coLouri 
(dark red) nnhing a most delightful fragrance* They come 
out in succession during the winter months.—Native of Cbim* 

3£l, Rosa Cliinensis; Pafe China Rose. Fruita ov&t^ 
with the peduncles smooth; petioles and stem prickly; teaf- 
iois ovate-lanceolate, snbternate, serrulate, smooth. Thii U 
very m arly allied to the preceding, and perhaps may be only 
a variety. — Native of China. See the first species. 

48. Itosa Indica; Indian Ruse. Fruits ovale, with the 
peduncles smooth; stem almost unariued; petioles prickly. 

— Native of China and Cocliin china* 

41. Rosa L^njgifolia; iojig:/rateJ Rose. Fruits ovate, 
smooth; peduncles chindulnr-Aubacnleate; sletn alninst uu* 
armed; pel inks prickly; leafltls smooth^ Ovale acunaioate. 

— Native of Ihe E^st Indies* 

42. Rosa Bracieata; Rrarfed Rose, Fruits obovatc; 
peduncles bracted, with the braucldets viRuse; stem and 
petioles pnckly; leaflets smooth, rouikdishr crcnaie, 

uliMt prickly; flowers fragrani, terminating, solitary,—Native 
of China. 

43. Rosa Alba; IVhite Rose. Fruits ovate, smnnth; pe¬ 

duncles hUpid: stem and peiioles prickly. This in its wild 
slate lias an affiniTy to the sixth species* but diifers from it 
in having wider ovale leaves, smooth and deep green above^ 
J^aler and ilightly hairy underneath, unequally serrate and 
hluni ; flowers pafe, scentless* many together* Parkinson 
dtscribes two varklies of the Wiiile Carden Rose, one some¬ 
times aiiaiuing the lieighl of eight or ten feet, with a very 
hirge Slock, the otlier sehlom idgher than a Damask Row. 
BolJi liave somewliat stimller and whiter green leaves (hail 
tiiany oiher Hoses, five most usually in a stalk, and paler 
imderneatlj, as also a whiter green bark armed wiib ahorl 
pnekks. The flowers in the one are whitish with aa eye of 
tdusli, especially towanis tlie botlom, very double* and for 
I he most part not opening so fully as the Red or Damask 
Roses. In the oilier, more whiteness, double* and opening 
more* Some have only two or three rows of petals* and all 
have liftle or no smell.—Native of Europe, China and 
Cochin-china. * 

44. Rosa Laevigata. Germina ovate, very libpid; lev- 
ments of the callx entire; prickles in pairs, recurved; peO- 
<>ics suhaculcaie; leaflets from Riree to five, lanccolate^o^l ^ 
slipules narrow, subulate niucronare,—Grows iu tli« shad;^ 
woods of Georgia. This plant U an evetlastiog green, cUiut^ 
jug to a great height. 
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4&* Rosa SuavolcDS* Germina ovate; pechnicfes and 
petioles glaodulous bispid; petioles snbaculeate ; slem gla- 
brotii; piickks scatt^rred, straight^ fine; foJioles from five 
tosevcD, ovale, serrale; branchlets uDifloious; segments of 
the calls entire*—An American spccieSi 
Rw Ba^* See JVeriujs* Ohander* 

Rote Ba^ Willow Herb, See Epitobium An^uslifotium. 
Ro 9 c Ciifnphn, See Agroslemtna Coronaria. 

RWt China, See Hibincns, and Rosa Chinensis, 

Rottf Gaeider* See Viburnutn Oputus. 

Rosemartf, See Rosmarinus* 

Row of Jericho, Sr e a<? s/ a t tea. 

RoWt Rock, See Cisfus /ncanus, 

Rowworf* See Rhodioh. 

Rotmarinus: a genus of the class Diandria, order Mono- 
mia<*-GBNEaic Character. Caiix: porianih one- 
leafed, tubular, compressed above; moullt npriglit, two-iip- 
ped; upper lip entire, lower bifid. Corolla: unequal; tube 
longer than the culix; border ringejH; tipper lip Iwo^parted, 
upright^ shorter, acule, with ibe edges bent back ; loner lip 
bent back, trifid; llie middle segmeniii very large, concave, 
narrow at the base; the lateral ones narrow, acute. Stamina : 
filamenla two, awl-shaped, simple, wilU a tooth inclined 
towards, and longer than the upper lip; aiil]ier«e simple, 
PUUt: germen four-cleft; style of the same figure situalion 
aod length with ihe stamina; stigmu simple, acule* Pert- 
tarp: Done. Ca/ix: containing the seeds at the bottom* 
Seeds: four, ovate. Observe. This genus approaches very 
near to that of Salvia, and ts dfstingui:>l]ed by not having (he 
itamirta at all forked. Essential Character. Corolla: 
uoequiti, wiib ihe upper lip two-parted, Filamenta: long, 

curved, simple, wiih a tooth.-The species are, 

I- Llosmarinus Officinalis; O^cinai Rosemarp, Leaves 
sessile; root strong, woody, fi!>rous; stem bhruhby, covered 
with a rough gray bark, divided into many branches, and in 
gardens rising frequently to the height of eight or ten feet; 
bat in its natural stale much lower. There are several 
varieties. The leaves of the wild sort are broader than 
those of the (lardeii Rosemary, and have blunter points; ibe 
flowers also are much larger and of a deeper colour. The 
variety with striped leaves, is called by the gardeners Silver 
Rosemary; and the yellow-striped-leaved sort, Golden Rose¬ 
mary. The fonner is tender, though the latter is pretty 
bardy, and will survive our common winters in the open air 
upon a dry soib Rosemary has a fragrant aromatic smell, 
aud a biUerisli pungent taste.—The leaves and tops are 
strongest iu their sensible qualities; the flowers ought not 4) 
be sepalated from their calices, the active matter residing 
principrtliy, if not whully, in the latter. This herb yields Its 
qualities completely to rectified spirit, but only partially to 
water. The leaves and tops distilled with water, yield a 
tbju, light, pale, essential oil, of great fragrancy, lliougli not 
quite so agreeable as the Rosemary itself. From one hundred 
pounds of the herb in flower, eight ounces of oil have been 
obfained. The decoction (bus divested of the aromatic part 
of-the plant, yields, on being inspissated, an unpleasant 
bJlIerisli extract. Rectified spirit, likeivisc distilled from 
Rosoniary leaves, becomes considerably impregnated with 
their fragrance; leaving, however, in t^he extract the greatest 
abate both of iheir flavour and pungency. The active mat¬ 
ter of the flowers is somewhat more volatile than that of the 
leaves, the greatest part of it arising wiiU spirit. Rosemary 
is reckoned one of ihe most powerful of those plants winch 
stimulate and strengthen (he nervous system: it has therefore 
been recommended in various affections, supposed lo proceed 
from debilities, or defective excitement of the brain and 


nerves; as in certaio kinds of bead-acbe, deafness, giddiness, 
palsies, and in some hysterical and dyspeptic symptoms. It 
lias the character of being an emmenagogue. It is a principal 
ingredient in wbat is known by the name of Hungary Water; 
and the herb is taken as Tea by many persons for bead-aches, 
and what arc truly called nervous disorders. The ofliciDal 
preparations are the Essential Oil and the Spirit of Rose- 
inary. The ancients were well acquainted with this shrub, 
which has always been supposed to strengthen the memory. 
Hence the frequent allusions to it in our poets; as in 
Shakspeare, 

There's Rosemary, dial's for remembrance. 

On tills account it became the emblem of fidelity in loversj 
and was worn at weddings; and probably for the same 
reason at funerals, al which, in some parts of England, it is 
still distributed among the company, who frequently throw 
the sprigs into the grave along with the corpse.—This plant 
thrives prodigiously upon dry rocky soils near the sea, in the 
south of France, Spain, and Italy. It is hardy enough to 
bear the cold of our ordinary winters in the open air, 
provided it be planted upon a poor dry gravelly soil, or near 
a wall* It muy be increased by planting slips or cuttings in 
the sprin", just before tlje plants begin lo shoot, upon a bed 
of light fresh earth; when They are rooted, transplant them 
where they are to remain, about tile beginning of September, 
that they may lake new root before the selling in of the 
frosty w'tailier. If they are not transplanted thus early, let 
them remain unrernoved tilt March following; observing to 
transplant them in mild showery weather. They will then 
require no further care, but to keep them clear from weeds. 
When accideutally rooted in a wall, these plants will endure 
the greatest cold of our winters, however exposed to cold 
winds. The variclies with striped leaves are somewhat 
lender, especially that with silver stripes. These therefore 
should either be planted by a warm wall, or in pols filled 
with light fresh earth, and sheltered in winter under a 
frame. 

2. Rosmarinus Chilensls; Chili Rosemary, Leaves pe- 
tiolcd,—Native of Chili. 

Rolf I}jy, A disease in timber, (he existence of which is 
principally known by the appearance of fungi on the surface 
of the wood, which are followed by an entire decomposition 
anil decay of all its component parts. Many of our ships of 
war, after having been constructed at an immense expense, 
have been rendered entirely useless by the appearance of 
this fidal defect in the timber of which they wore built. 
Writers are not agreed as to the cause of the evil; but we 
shall here present our readers with the opinion and advice of 
an ingenious gentleman, who seems thoroughly to have 
studied this important subject. As I consider, says Mr, 
Robert Dodd, all ineiliods for curing timber already infected 
futile, 1 sliali endeavour to show how limber may be procured 
so as to be able to resist its attacks. I take the felling of 
timber at an unproper season, to be the predisposing cause ; 
the presence of water and of heat, the operating and stimulat¬ 
ing causes of the process. At tliat time of the year when 
timber is now fdled, it is full of the aap and peculiar juices; 
it U in the full vigour of vegetaljon; turgid with the abun¬ 
dance of its various juices, the vessels are distended to iheir 
utmost capacity, and the tree is less solid than at any olher 
tijue of the year. It is cut down in this state; a quantity of 
iis juices flow out, but a much larger quantity is retaiued iu 
its vessels, and cannot be expelled. Long, very long season- 
ing after the usual method, is requisite to deprive them of 
their vegetating powers; and when that is effected, ihc 
timber is neither so strong nor so durable as that felled in 
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the autumn or winter. Mr. Knight Ikas sbewn^ that winter* 
felled timber is more dense tliari that whicli is cut in tike 
spring or early part of summer. He cut two Oak poies from 
the same stoa]> the one in May, the oilier after leaf lali; 
these wete dried for si^ weeks by a fire; he llien found the 
specific gravity of the winler-felled to be 0.fi79j that of the 
summer 0,000. Here then is a decisive proof of tlm superior 
quality of wiiiter-felied timber. At the end of autumn, the 
tree has completed its vegetation; the sap and peculiar 
juices no longer exist in it as such, but are changed into 
wood and other solid matter, and in consequence ate not so 
much disposed to decomposilioo, as they were when in a 
state of fluidity; the wrttcr ii> nearly gone, and (he w'ood, as 
if so designed by nature, is fit for cutting, being iu a slate of 
suspended animation* which state, I suppose, may be pro- 
Jonged by culling off the sources of future vivificutinn* 1 
have noticed Elm trees which were cut down in spring, 
germinating the succeeding spring; and, on rending away 
part of the bark, have found the sap in circulatioii: iiad 
these trees been cut, and converted to use, I have nc» doubt 
that, ijistead of findinga branch, 1 slioukJ liaxe seen a fungus. 
Trom the above { draw' the conclusion, limt the spring is an 
improper time to fell timber, and tfial its being Incited wi()^ 
juices disposes it to a hasty decay, Jt will be objected to 
the plan of catling limber in ihe autumn and wilder, ihat the 
bark will be ruined. It has been proved, t!iai irces have 
continued to gmw and flourish when dejuived of a greai 
part of that covering; it will be of no injoriovis consequence 
to the tree, then, to strip it of its bark at the most coiivenieiil 
lime, and sufler the tree to remain until auiunin to complete 
its vegetation, taking care to envelope Hie trunk uiili Imy or 
straw bands, so as to defend Ihe sap-vcssels from the sun 
and wind. But, even supjiosing the growth of the tree 
should be affected by these means, yet it will be ttie evletnal 
pan alone that will sutler, and ihat ia of but lrifling conse¬ 
quence, as, in the conversion of timber for sbijq>i:ig espe¬ 
cially, that part is cut suvay. By these means, the timber 
may be procured free from sap, and the peculiEir juices to 
which fluids liic fungi owe their orlgiu ; for, upon analysis of 
it, I found they yielded most of ihe princiides of wliich ttie 
peculiar juices are composed: therefore procure liuiber free 
from those two fluids, and fungi will be prevented. At llie end 
of autumn, a small portion of water will remain in Ihe tree, 
and, in conveying it to the various places at whicfi it is to be 
used, more will necessarily be absorbed. To expel this, and 
to season the timber, the logs sliould be first sided or cut 
out into their different qualifications, and tlien placed in 
sheds constructed for that purpose, of Hrge capacity, and 
witli sides of^winging loover boards; in ibeae must be placed 
stoves, the funnels of which should run through the wliole 
length of the building, and be capable of raising their atmo¬ 
sphere to a temperature between and 100, wdieii some of 
the lower boards are canted lo admit a current of air; those 
to windw'ard should be canted below, and those to leeward 
aloft: care must be taken that the current of air be not very 
rapid. By adopting this method, the water may be totally 
expelled in a few weeks, and ihe timber may then be remov¬ 
ed to other buildings of (be same construction, but without 
stoves; and thus il may in a short time be rendered fit for use, 
w-ell seasoned, and o? greater durability and strenglh than 
that at present used*—To diminish the heat of the atmo¬ 
sphere on shipboard and in buildings, is the next considera¬ 
tion. The melbod for ships that are laid up in harbour, 
and for buildings, is, to open channels for the free circula¬ 
tion of air into all parts of them, for the purpose of convey¬ 
ing away the heated air, which is so conducive to the dry 


rot. For ships that are employed at sea, Tcntilktkm laetfttoUy 
necessary, especially in the lowcj- parts df th« shlpi Olt 
limits will not admit of the detailed descriptiott of ttkd IflflMa 
by which this may be best accomplished; but the 
is worthy of nolice, and eusily reduced into prsijtice. - 
Rot, Rrd. See l}rostra Rotnndi/elid: 

Roif WhiU^ See Hydrototyh Vulgstiu 
Roialai a genus of Hie class Triandria, order MocHigJfitii. 
—GilNeric Character* CalisBz periafttli oM-ttufed, 
tubular, membranaceous, ihree^toothed, permanent, Cmidlla: 
none. Sfamma: filumenta three, capillary, llie length of the 
calix; aiither?e roundish. Pistil; germen Superior, oWe; 
slyle filiform : stigma trifid. Periesrpt cspaule ovate, atib- 
trigonal, inclosed within the calix, three-celled, tliree-valved. 
Seeds; very many, roundish. Essential CnARACtRE. 
Crt/ij?: tlirtc-toothed. Corolla; Capsah: thrcc^^cllcd, 

iiiuny-seeded.-The only known species is, 

1. Kotala Verlicillaris* Leaves in fours, srltnetlln^a Ml 
(lie branches from five to eiglil, sessile, linear, sharpish, 
somewliat keeled, spreading: flowers in fours, one from Cteli 
axil of the leaves, sessile, small; stem ascehdtng, a palinhi^, 
round, joitJte(l, even.^Nalive of the East Indies. 

Rolort^. See Cctforntrs. 

Roihitt; a genus of the class Syugcnesia, order PolygMHla 
^qualis--^GEN ERfC Char ACTKR. Cafij ;; commun^ round¬ 
ed, vilJose-tomentose; scales about seven, equhl, linnr, 
acute* Corolla: compound, imbricate, uniform; corbBets 
liermapliroclite, numerous, equal; proper, one-petalled, Ifgn- 
late, linear, truncate, fivc-toolJied. Stamina: filatnetila fivt, 
capillary, very slmrf: anHierae cylindrical, tubular. 
gernien ovale; style filiform, the length of the slaTniua; rtig- 
mas two, reflex. none; ca fix converging. Seed*: 

solitary; in the disk, cyiindrrc, turbinate, striated, with 
a capillary down feaibered below, and sessile; in the ray, 
cylindrical, striated, wrapped up in chaffs without any 
down: receptacle flat, in (he dii-k hairy, iu the ray 
ctiafls in several rows, HiieJir, channelled, erect, sharpish, 
lubuhr at the base; outer the length of the calix, inner 
gradually shorter. Observe. It is very nearly allied to 
Aiidryata. ESSENTIAL CHARACTER, Caiix; inany-leaved 
in a single row, equal, \voolly; receptacle iu llie ray cha^, 
in the disk villose. Seeds: in the ray bald, in the disk pap¬ 
pose,-The only species ytt foumi is, 

1. Hot Ilia Andryalotdes. See Andryaja^ 

Roltbvcliia: a genus of the class Polygamia, order Mohm- 
cia; or of the class Triandria, order Digycia.---G ENERIC 
Character. Rvceptaclti common elongated intO' tbe 
jointed rachis of a cylindrical spike, the joints alternately 
hollowed out to receive flowers of a two-fold structure; some 
(in the calix) one-glumed, placed on a thicker tooth, her- 
majihrodite: others Iwo-ghimed, each inserted (allemately) 
on either side of the former, a little lower down, and n Uttle 
smaller than the former: female hermaphrodites? In some 
species only one of (his sort. HermaphrodJitt^ 

glume one-flowered, one-valved; valve cartiUginons, 
ovate-oblong, truncate at the base, often emarginate, striated^ 
closing the sinus of the joint, which is in place of a second valre- 
like lid. Corolla: gluaie two valved, parallel to and afanrter 
than tbe calicine glume; valves lanceolate, acute, coDcave, 
membranaceous, hyaline; outer longer, inner with tbe edges 
bent in; nectary onedeafed, lanceolate, blunt, membranace¬ 
ous, hyaline, longer than the germen. Stamina: filatnenta ihrcc:^ 
capillary; aiilherse oblong, brfid at each end. PiMl: ger- 
men oblong; styles two, filiform; stigmas oblong, featfaaredp 
spreading, standing out. Pericarp; none. The ainnsea of 
tbe joints of Ihe spike, closed by the glume of the caltz, 
Q t 
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cobtflio the seed* until the nithis separates in joints, Sfed: 
single* oblong, HermapAroditeg, Two-gtnmed^—Caihr 

glume on e-dower ed* two salved* transverse; valves cartilagi¬ 
nous* oblong* mucronate, striated ; outer a little shorter* i 
with a short dagger-point. CoroWa: glume two valved* trans- i 
verse; valves lanceolate* membranaceous* shorter than the 
calix, outer concave* longer, inner with the edges folded i 
together; nectary as tn the other, or Iwo-leaved, with the 1 
leaflets lanceolate* acumiDate, Stamina: hlamenta three, < 
capillary; antlierse oblong, bifid at each end- PistU: ger- 
men oblong or ovate; styles two, capillary. Stigmas: ob- < 
long, feathered, spreading, standing out. Pericarp: none; 
cali\ and corolla cherish the seed* fastened to the rachis, 
which separates in joints,. Seed: single, ovate or oblong. J 
Observe* Flowers of both structures are found in the 
twelfth and other species. In the first species, they are 
two-glumed only- Where both are present* both seem to be l 
hermaphrodite; except perhaps in these, the two-glumed 
fiowers may have the antherae barrer), for there does not 
seem to be any defect in the styles and stigmas. If flowers 
of either sort only be present, they are lierniiiph rod lies. This ' 
genus* therefore* in other respects is very nearly allied lo 
,£gilops* and might have been put with other Grasses in the 
second order of the third class, Triandria Digyiiia, Essen- , 
tial Character, Rachis: jointed, roundish, in most 
Species filiform. Caiia:; ovatedanceolate, flat* one or twn- 

valved; florets alternate* on a flexuose rachis,-The species 

are* 

1- Uottbffillia Tncurvata. Spike round* awl-shaped, curv¬ 
ed inwards; caliciuc glume two-valved, awl-shaped, pressed ! 
close; root annual, fibrous, very much branched, elongated. 

It flowers in July and August,—Native of many parts of 
Europe, on I he sea-coast* and In salt marshes. lu England 
it occurs near Yarmouth aud SheringJram in Norfolk* Wis- 
beach in Cambridgeshire, Seaton iu Durham* below King s 
Weston near Bristol, and at Exmoutli in Devonshire, 

2, RoUboellia Filiformis, Spike rouml, awl-sliaped, sub- 
compressed, erect; caliciiic glume two-valved, ensiform* 
^reading. This very much resembles the precediug species. 
Perennial.—Native of the south of Fiance, 

3* Rottbwilia Cylindrical Spike round, awl-shaped, erect; 
caJkine^glumes one valved. Perennial,—Native of tiic south 
of Europe, aud of Barbary. 

4* Rottboellia Thomac, Spike solitary, erect, awl shaped* , 
imbricate two ways; rachis w'aved, excavated, but not ' 
jointed; flowers hermaphrodite* disposed alternately vu the 
excavations of the rachis. This is the smallest species of 
the genus* the whole Grass being hardly more than an inch 
in height,-“Named from its being found at St. Thomas's 
Mount* on old walls* in Tranquebar, 

5. Rottboellia Repens. Spike round* awl sh^iped; call* 
clue glume one-valved* undivided,—Native of the South Sea 
isUnda witldii the tropics. 

6* Rottboellia Laevis, Peduncles very long; spikes with 
flowers in pairs, lateral; calicesovale, undoUtd, even, —Sent 
by K<Btiig from Trnnqucbar. 

7* UoUbceilia Compressa, Spike compressed* awl-shaped ; 
calicinti glume lanceohite* flat* undivided ; culms coiiijiresstd, 
leafy* —Native of both Indies, and China, 

B. Roltbcellla Hirsuta, Spike awl-sliapcd* hirsute; her¬ 
maphrodite florets spreadiag, barreu florets pcJiceliecf, press¬ 
ed close; culm a foot high or more, striated, alternately ex¬ 
cavated at top; flowering branches sometimes several from 
one joint. This beautiful Grass is perennial,—Native of 
Egypt. 

9. Koltbinllia Cyaibaclme. Spikes twin, Ii;lIvc< 1; sltcaths 
lUti. 


of the leaves ciliate. This is a slender Grass, a foot liigli.— - 
Native of Bengal. 

10, Rottbcellia Coelorachis, Spike round, one-sided; 
florets twin* one of them pedicelkd; calix two-valved.—Na¬ 
tive of the Isle of Tantia in the South Seas* 

11, Rottbaellia Dimidiata, Spike halved, compressed, 
linear; outside aggregate* floscular; inner even* naked,— Na¬ 
tive of sandy soils in the East Indies; found also at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

12, Rottboellia Exaliata. Spike round* filiform, floscular 
every way; glumes ovate’bluiit; ahcalhs dotted aud hirsute. 
— Supposed to be a native of Jamaica, 

13, Rottboellia Corymbosa. Spikes aggregaie, lateral* 
filifoini; florets btfarious, spreading; leaves ciliate at the 
base.—Native of the coast of Malabar. 

14, Rottboellia Muricata. Spikes several* round* on long 
peduncles; calicos ciliate* aculeate* the neuters bifid,—Na¬ 
tive of the East Indies. 

15, RottboelliaSangulnea, Spikesof the paniclesawl-shaped* 
alternate, simple, ped uncled; the latei^l bracte of the flowers 
ciliate,—Native of China, 

16, Rottboellia Setacea. Spike solitary, awl-sitapcd, one- 
ranked, a little curved inwards; rachis excavated, but not 
jointed ; corolla two valved, membranaceous, hairy.'^Nativc 
of the East Jodies* ou old walls, 

17, Rottbcellia Monftndra. Culms erect; flowers distich* 
in spikes. Tliis is an auuuai Grass* very common about 
Madrid, flowering in May, At the top of the stem there Is 
always a solitary flower, wlflch beyond the calicinc glume 
bears another almost opposite to that, and much shorter. 

Rongh Bindweed* See Smita:it:* 

Roussea; a genus of tlic class Tetrandria, order Monogy- 
nia,— Generic Character, Caiix: perianth fonr-clet't, 
smooth; segments tongue-shaped* acute* reflex, C&roila: 
bell-shaped, wrinkled on the outside, suhpubescent* half 
four-cleil; segments acute, revolnte. Stamina: twice as 
long as (he revolute corollft* and alternate with its segments; 
filainentu straight, very wide* a little narrower at the top* 
smooth; antherse small, sagitlale, acute, Pistii: germen 
superior, qiiadrangularly pyramidal, smooth; style the length 
of ihe slaiiiina, perniauciit; stignias simple, blunt, nrabilicate, 
depressed* smooth. Pericarp: berry quadraiigularly pyra¬ 
midal, one celled, with a smooth hard bark. Seeds: very 
numerous* sjuall* lens-shaped, nestling. Essentia L Cha- 
! HACTER, Catix: fourdcaved* Corvfla: one-petalled, bell- 
sitaped, four-cleft, inferior; berry quadlajigular* many-seed¬ 
ed.-The only species known is* 

1, Koussea Simplex, Leaves opposite, petioled* obovate* 
acute or subacute, toothed, very smooth m both sides* 
somewhat fleshy; flowers solitary* axillary, ^ sliurt pcduii* 
eJes, noddiug, large, of a very fleshy substance. 'Jdiis is a 
small sliruh, climbing over trees or rocks, — Fauud in the 
Mountains, 

RQj:burghia;.is genus of tfie class Octaudria* order Mono- 
gynTa.r-O KN ERIC CHARACTER. CafiJc: inferior* four- 
leaveil: jeiiflets Jauceofate, niombiaurtceous* stiiaied* colour* 
ed, revolute, immediately below tlie petals. Ctiroila: petals 
four, nearly erect, Jauceidate, the luwer half rather broader 
than the uj>|ier; along the inside runs a deep* sharp* slightly 
waved ketl* forming on each sule a deep groove or hollow ; 
the lour keels converge, and in some measure adhere together, 
thus bringing the side of the ]>etals close, and forming a lube; 

' the ujjper part of tlie petals is narrower* bending out a little, 
and then their points bend in ; nectary composed of four Ian- 
ccotdie yellow bodies* each sessile on the apex of the keel of 
the parts, eujiverging into one conical body. Stamina: fila- 
6 li 
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meiilii naiu'; ^inthcrx Icoecir, lodged fn the grooveji 

t^irmed liy the keeluf the petals, adhering their whole tength, 
hut tlieir cldel’ insert ion near the base. Pistil: germen 
superior, heart-shaped - style none: sligma pointed. Prt*i- 
t arp: capsule ovate, compressed, one celled, two-vaWed, 
ripening from the apex, about an inch and half Jong, and an 
inch broad. Seeds : from five to eight, inserted by pedicels 
info the bottom of the capsule, cylindne, striated ; the pedi¬ 
cels surrounded with nunierons sriiuJl pellucid vesicles. 
Essential Characteh, Catix: four leaved. Corolh: 
four petalied, inwardly keeled. Nectaries: four, awl-shaped; 
leaflets on the apex of the keel of the petals, converging; 
autliersc linear, sessile, in the grooves of the keel; capsule 
one-celled, two valved. Seeds: m^ny, inserted into a spongy 
receptacle.—The above Essential Cfiaracter is thus corrected 
by Withering: Nectaries lanceolate; leaflets inserted in the 
middle of the petals; aothertie in pairs, hanging down from 
the base of the leaflets of llie nectary ——The only known 
species is, 

1, Roxburshia Gloriosoides. Leaves alternate or opposite, 
nearly depending, hcart-shajied, fine pointed, ihe potti! 
rccurvale, entire, smooth, sliiniiig, in substance soft and 
delicate, generally eleven-nerved, with beautiful very fine 
transverse veins running between the nerves, from four to six 
inches long. Willdenow observes, tliat tins is a singular 
plant, between the Liliacees and the AsclepiadeeB; that the 
root is fusiform, the stem grooved, the branches alternate; 
that there ate two bractes at the division of the peduncle; 
that the calix is yellow, ami larger than the corolla, which is 
purple. It is the Canrpoo-Ti^a of the Telingas.—Native of 
Coromandel, in moist valleys among tlie mountains. 

Ho^ena; a genus of the class Decandria, order Digynia. 
—Generic Character. Cafix: perianth onedeafed, 
pilclier-sliaped, flvc-cleft, permanent Cot^oUa: one-petalled ; 
tube the length of the calix; border spreading, revolute, 
five-parted; segments ovate. Stamina: tilamenla ten, very 
short, fastened to the corolla; antherai oblong, acute, twin, 
erect, the length of the tube. Pistil: germen ovate, ending 
ia two styles, a little longer than the stamina; stigmas simple. 
Pericarp: capsule ovate, four-grooved, onc-cclled, four- 
valved: Gsertner describes this a globular, fleshy, four-celled 
berry, covered by the permanent corolla. Seeds: nuts four, 
oblong, triangular, wrapped in an aril; according lo Gart¬ 
ner, the seeds are solitary, all in four or two, oblong or 
elliptic* subtriquetrous or plano-convex. Essential Cha- : 
KACTER. Caiij;: pitclier-shapcd. Corolla: one-pel a I led, 
with the border revoliite. Capsule: oue-celled, fourvalvcd; 
according to Gwrtner, a four-celled berry,—The species are, 

1. Royeua Lucida; S/thting-leaved Rot/enaf or African 
Bladder-nut. Leaves ovate, somewhat rugged. It is eight 
or ten feet high, and puts out branches on every side: flowers 
four, the wings of the leaves along the brauches having little 
beaiHy. Tt flowers in May and June,—N.^tive of tlie Cape 
of Good Hope. All the plants of this genus are too tender 
to live through the winter in the open air of England; they 
must be removed therefore into the green-house in autumn* 
and I routed In the same way as Orange-lrees- This species, . 
and also the fifth, are diflicidt to propagate here, for 
the brandies which are laid down seldom put out rools, 
and those wliich do are two or three years before they tuaki- 
roots suriicient to transplant; and their cuttings very rarely 
succeed. The bei^t time to plant the cuttings is early in the 
spring. Plant them tii small pots filled with loam, and 
plunge them into a very moderate hot bed; cover them down 
wrih hand glasses, and refresh them witli a Utile water every 
eighth or lemh day. If the cuttings shoot, inure them gra¬ 


dually to bear the opes ah'; and when they are well rootedt 
plant each in a separate small pot, and afterwards treal them 
as the old plants. If they put out any yourtg shoots from 
the bottom, lay them carefully down whilst young: slitting 
them, as is practised in laying Carnations* During wann 
weather, water them frequently, but gently; in cold weather 
sparingly. When they arc rooted, take them and treat 
them in the same manner as the cultings. 

2. Royena Villosa; Heart-kavtd Roptn&y or African 
Bladder-nnt^ Leaves cordate, oblong, totnenrose under¬ 
neath. This resembles the preceding species, but the 
branches are villose,—Native of I he Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Royena Fallens; Pale Roifena^ or African Bladder* 
nut. Leaves oblong-ovate, blunt, smooth.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Royena Gbbra; MyriUdtaztd Rceycna^ or African 
Biadder^nut. Leaves lanceolate, smooth, '^ey are less 
than those of the Box-tree, entire, of a lucid green, and 
continuing all the year. The flowers come oat from the 
wings of leaves round the branches, and are white; frolt 
rountlish, purple, ripening in the winter. It flowers in Sep¬ 
tember.—-Native of the Cape of Good Hope. This species 
is very apt to send up suckers from the rools^ and may be 
propagated that way. When it does not, the branches may 
be laid down. The cuttings succeed much more easily than 
thoise of the other species* See the first species, 

5. Royena Hirsuta; Haxry-ltnttd Royena^ or African 
Bktdder-nui. Leaves oblongJanceotate, somewhat villose. 
This rises with a strong woody stalk seven or eight feet high, 
covered with a gray bark, sending out many small branches 
alternately- The flowers come otit on short peduncles from 
the side of the branches; they are smalt, and of a w'orn-out 
purple colour, appearing in July* but are not followed by 
seeds in England, ^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See 
the first species. 

C. Royena Polyandra; OvahUated Royena^ Leaves ell]|K 
tic; flowers polygamous, inany-slamined* This diflTers froiu 
the other species in the disposition of the flowers.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hiipe. See the first species. 

7. Royena Angustifolia; Narrom-leaoed Royena^ Leave* 
tanceolale, acute, somewhat hairy underneath. Thf* is also 
very different from all the species yet known, in having' nar¬ 
row lanceolate leaves, sharp at both ends, and somewhat 
Jiairv undernealli,—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope, See 
Ihe first species. 

Royoc. Sec Meyrinda. 

Ruhia; a genas of the class Tetrandria, order Monogynla, 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth very smalh 
four-toothed, superior. Corolla: one^petalled, bell-shaped, 
four-parted, williont a tube. Stamina: filamenta four, awl- 
sliaped* shorter than the corolla; antheree simple. Piitil: 
germen twin, inferior; style fitiform, bifid at top; •ttgmai 
capitate. Pericarp: berries two, united, smootli. Seeda: 
solitary, roundisli, uriibilicate. Ohserve* The corolla is 
qtiently five^cleft. Essential Character. Cort^U: 
fmeqjelalled, bellsliaped. Berries: two, ODe-seeded.~— 
Tlie species are, 

1. Riibia Tinctorum; Dyer^s Madder* Leaves annual, 
about five, ovale-lancoolule, ciliate, rugged on the upper 
surface, with lilile recurved prickle* on the edge and 
keel; sfein with prickles at the angles; cleRs of the 
corolla, cominouiy four; root perennial, composed of many 
lonZp thick, succulent fibres almost as large as a maifk 
Irfile finger. From the Joints of the stalk come oot itic 
brntiches, wliich susiain the flowers, which appear cut into 
four segmeuls rer^embliiig stars. They appear in 3uuie, and 
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hBv# Bomefimes SMceecded by seeds, which seldom ripen 
m England* Native of the south of Europe, the Levant, 
and Africii.—It U well known that this plant is so essenliaJ 
to dyers and calico-f^ririters, that wiihout it they cannot 
carry on their business, fn England the consumption of tl 
is BO great, lluit more than two inlliions sterling has been 
annually paid for il in importijtions from foreigji countnes. 
This great demand naturally directing llie attention of Lirilisifj 
agricultiirisis to the cultivation of llic plant, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arls and Manntactures otfered pre- 
mrums; and the iVladder of England has in cunsec|ucuce 
been so improved as to be pronounced as good, if not better, 
than-that imported from abroad. This plant, witli others of 
the same natural order, appears to differ from other suh- 
ctances used for the purpose of dyeing, in having the property 
of tinging with a dorid red colour, not only the njilk, urine, 
ACf but even tile bones of those anliiials which have fed upon 
it. From various recent eitperiruents it appears, tJ:at the 
colouring mailer of Madder a fleets the bones in a very sijort 
time, and that the hardest part of them first receives the red 
colour, which gradually extends froin the otitside llirough the 
whole bony substancej so long as the hnimal contitmes to 
take the Madder; but if this root be allerjialely given and 
internntted fora sulUeicut leuglli of time at projKu intervals, 
the bones are found to be coloured in a eorrespondent iujiu- 
her of concentric circles.—Madder is frt'<|ucritly mcnuoned 
by fbe Greek writers, who employed the roots witli I he same 
iiPetitions as modern physicians. The roots have a bitterish 
aud rather austere taste, and a slight and not disagreeable 
smell. They impart a dark red tincture to water; but to 
rectified spirits, and to distilled oils, only a bright red colour : 
both llie watery and spirituous tincture taste stroiiiily of the 
plant. IMedical men consider Mad<ler as a Jeoljslrtienf, 
detergent, and diurelic; and ilis chiefly nsetl in the jaundice, 
dropsy, and other diseases supposed to proceed from vii^ceral 
obstructions, particularly those of the liver aud kidneys. 
Some modern writers have recommende<l it as an einrncjia- 
gogue, and in rickety afTeetioiia. With regard to its diuretic 
quality. Dr. Cullen aa.serts that it is not constanr. As a 
remeily for the jaundice, it has the authority of Sydenham. 
That some French writers should prescribe it in a rickety 
state of the bones, appears surprising, since bmlc animals to 
wbieli it was given, especially tlic younger, w'erc considerably 
emaciated and weakened by ils eOects. Its virtues as au 
enanienagogue rest principally upon the authority of Dr. 
Home, wIjo gave from a scruple lo half a drachm of the 
powder, or two ounces of the decootrou, three or four time.i 
fi day ; hut Dr. Cullen says, I know of other praclilioners 
in this coiiijlry, who, after several ineffectual triah made with 
it, have tuiw enlirely deserted its \ifie, — Propagaiio7i (/tiii 
Culture. As it is from Holland priucipally that we leave 
been supplied with Madder; and the best sort is cnUivaicil 
at Schuwni in the island of Zealand ; we siiall flrst jiresenl a 
ftill detail of the manner of cultivating it in that country, und i 
then snbjiun llie most successful means that have been used 
to cultivate it in Great Brilainp A comparison of one with 
ihe other may afl'orfl huits for very important iinprovenieuts, 
ftnd SBsii^l ttie diligent and skilful fanner in the profitiihlc 
cuUivalrnn of ihts very iniporlant arijcle of Irade, In the 
Netherlands the land designed lo grow Madder, if strong 
atirf heavy, is ploiigiied twice in the autumn, that the winter 
frost nis*y alierwarda mellow and break the clods. In the 
iprin^T it h jdoughetl a third time, just before the planting 
of Madder. Liglil gnunid is only ploughed twice, and llrat 
in the spring: and at the la^t ploughing is divided into lands 
of three f^et broad, with furrows betweeu each land four or 


live inches deep. It requires a loamy substantial soil, not 
too slilF and heavy, nor yet very light and sandy, for though 
it may thrive tolerably wtdl in the latter, still sncii land can¬ 
not have a second crop of Madder planted upon it in less 
than eight or ten years interval; but in the isle of Schowen, 
vvliere tlie land is substantial, they need not stay longer tiian 
three or four years, in which interval die ground" is sown with 
corn, or planted with any kind of pulse. In that island a 
geniet of laud, wliicli is three hundred square feet, will vield 
from one thousand pounds to three thousand pounds weight, 
uccording to the goodness of the land and the favonrablimess 
of the seasons; but in light land the quantity is from flve 
hundred to a thousand pounds weight. The time for plant¬ 
ing Madder in Holland begins towards the end of April, and 
continues tbrongfi May ; and sometimes, in very backward 
springs, there is some planted at the beginning of June. 
T’iie \oung shoots from the sides of tlie root are taken off 
from the mother plant with as uiucli root as poisilile; these 
are called kiciueii or slips, and are planted with an iron dib¬ 
ble in rows at one foot asunder, and commonly four slips tti 
a row. The quantity of these slips planted in one geinet is 
various; the price of the slips wkso varies according to ihe 
slate of the market. The first year that the Madder ii 
plan led, il is caslojnary to plant Cabbages or Dwarf Kidney 
Beaus in Llie furrowj# between the beds; but llicre is always 
Sieat care taken to keep tlie ground clean from weeds. In 
September or October, wlieii the young Madder is cleaned 
for ibe last time limt season, the green haulm or stalks of 
the plants are carefully spread down over the beds without 
cutting any part oil’, and in November the Madder b covered 
over the stalks with three or four inches of earilt. This 
covering performed either with the plough or with the 
spade; Ihe hiltcr is the best, lliougli not tlie cheapest method* 
In tJic secuud year, at the beginning of April, which is about 
the time the young slioots are beginning to come out, the 
cartli un llie loj) of the beds is scurtleci over and raked, to 
destroy tlie young weeds, and make Ihe surface smooth and 
mellow, tJiat the young shoots may more easily penetrate the 
grcnijid. In ihc second stimmer there is also the sariie care 
taken to weed die Madder as in the first ; and tlien nothing 
is plan led or suft’ered to grow in the furrows. At tlie last 
lime of clearing the ground, iti September or October, the 
green hauhii h agidn spread down upon the beds ; and in 
Novcnd>er the Madder is again covered with earth in the 
same manner as in the first year. By ibis method of culture^ 
it is easy to see how necessary it is to plant The Madder tn 
beds, tor therchy it is much easier covered with the earth of 
the furrows; and the earth of the beds is every time height- 
eiiecl, which will greally lengthen the roots; hence the young 
.diouts will have longer necks, and, by thus being deeply 
tan lied, will put oul more fibres, and ha ve much better 
roots, without which they will not grow; and it is of equal 
use lo Ihe irmlher plants, since in Ihe letiglli of Iheir roots 
consists the goofliiess aud beauty of the Madder; for those 
which have but few main roots are not ao much esteemed as 
tljuse vvlucii arc well furnished with sidC'rools, called teiigels: 
a plant having miiny of these roots, \s called a well-bearded 
Madder plant. On this account the side-roots sliould never 
be cut oft", for, besides ibe loss of uioislure, sometimes the 
plants will droop and become weak, and will produce but 
Jew young shoots, which arc required in large numbers in 
llm sjJring, and arc very prufi table, if plentiful in ihe second 
and third years. The Madder roots are seldom dug up hy 
iJm Dutch in ifie second year, but generally after it has 
grown three snnimers ; Iberefore the culture of the third year 
is the bdjne as in the second, during the spring and summer, 
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In Ibe isle of Scbowen it ia forbidtien to dig up any Madder 
before the first clay of September; but on that day, early in the 
inorning, a beginning is made, and tlie person who carries the 
first cart-load to the stove has a premium of three ducats for 
bis reward. When the Madder is dug out of the ground, it 
is carried to the stove, and there laid in heaps in that which 
is called the cold-stove, and separated with hurdles made of 
wicker, and memoranda kept of each parcel, and to what 
countryman it belongs, that each may dried in their turns, 
and prepared or manufaclured, for which turn generally lots 
are cast beforehand. It is then carried about six o'clock in the 
morning into the tower or steeple, hoisted in baskets by ropes 
to the rooms, and divided or spread, where it remains till 
the next day, lying there about twenty or twenty^one hours. 
Then those roots which have lain in (lie hottest places are 
removed to cooler^ and those in (lie cooler parts are removed 
into hotter places nearer the oven. This is continued for four 
or five days, according as there has been more or less car¬ 
ried there. This tower or steeple, where the Madder Is first 
dried, is lieated by fifteen or sixteen fines or pipes of brick¬ 
work, which run on each side under the floor, and are covered 
with low burnt tiles, some of which are loose, so that by 
taking up these the heat is moderated, and conducted to any 
part of the lower, as the person who lias the care of drying 
the Madder pleases. The tower has four or five lofts made 
of strong laths; they are four or five feet above each other, 
upon which the Madder is laid; liiese are heated by au 
oven, which is placed in a room where the work-people live. 
AVhei! the Madder is sufiiciently dried iti the tower, it m 
Ihreslicd on the tbreshin^-flnor wliich is cleaned for that 
purpose, and tiicn it is biought to the kiln, and tliere spread 
on a hair-cloth for about tweniy hours, during wliith lime 
the kiln is made more or less liot, according as the roots 
arc more or less lliick, or tlie weallier more or less cold. 
The kiln consists of a room, the length of which is equal to 
the breadlli of the stove, and is entirely arched over at the 
top: the oven by whitli the kiln is heated, is called the hog; 
this is built upon a stone wall, which rises a fool or Iwo 
above ground; and the small arch, by the heat passes 

through every part, has several square litlle lioles in the ^ 
brick-work, that the heat may come oul; over these holes, on \ 
the top of the kiln, are laid wooden laths, and upon tliem a j 
hair-cloth, on which the Madder is laid to dry, before it is 
carried to the pounding jilace. From tile kiln the Madder is 
moved lo llie pounding house, and is there pounded on an oaken 
block made hollow, with six stampers plated at the bottom with 
iron bonds; these alampers are kept in mol ion by a mill, very 
jiiuch resembling a grist-mill, which is turned by ibree horses: 
l)ie presence of the pounding master is here always re<[uired, 
to stir the Madder with a shovel, and bring it continually under 
the stampers. When it is properly pounded, it is si bed and 
put into casks; the refuse being repounded till all reduced to 
powder. When Ihe Madder is thus prepared and put into 
casks, it is, in the Netherlands, examined by sworn assayers, 
and the cask is stamped if its contents be good —-CuZ/Mrf t>/ 
Mfidd^r in EngUind^ The land, says Mr. Miller, upon 
winch I have found Madder tlirivc best, is a soft sandy loam; 
and if it has been in tillage some years, it will be better tluiii 
that whit li is fresh broken up. This should have at least a 
depth of two feet and a half or three feet of good earth, 
which must be quite cleared from the roots of CoucJi or any 
bad weed; for as the roots of Madder ouglit to remain three 
years in the ground, so where there are any of the weeds 
which spread and multiply at tlieir roots, they will inteimix 
with the Madder roots, and in three years will have lakeu 
tucb posaessiou of the grouiid. as will not only greutly weaken 


the Madder, but render it difficult to separate Ibeir roots when 
taken up. The ground should be ploughed deep before 
winter, and laid in ridges to mellow; and if it be not too 
strong, there will be uo necessity for ploughing it again till 
just before the time of planting the Madder, when the Uud 
should be ploughed as deep as the beam of tlie ploogb will 
admit; and tliere should be men following the plough in the 
furrows, digging a full spit below ihe furrow, aud ttimingit 
upon the top. By preparing the ground of thia depth, the 
rods of the Madder will strike down, and be of gKBler 
leugib, in which the goodness of the crr>p chiefly consUti. 
The land being thus prepared and made level, will be fit to 
receive the plants. The best time for planting is about the 
middle or end of April, according as the seiasoti is more or 
less forward, which must be determined by the young shooU, 
which arc in the best &tate for planting when about two 
inches above the ground. In the taking up of these shoots 
for pianting, the ground should be opened by a spade, that 
they may be separated from the mother plants with as much 
root as possible; for if the roots be broken oflf they will aot 
succeed: these plants should be drawn up no faster than 
(hey are pbuied ; for if they lie long above ground they will 
shrink, and their tops will wither, and then they oflen 
nkiscarry, especially when brought from a distant place. 
Witen they are only a little withered by lying out of the 
ground, their roots should be set upright in water for a few 
hours, which wilt stiffen and recover them again. The 
I ground being made smooth for planting, a line is drawn 
I across it to mark out the rows, that they may be straight for 
the more convenient cleaning, and for the better digging or 
plougliLiig the giouud between the rows, then boles are made 
with an iron shod dibble at proper distances, Xlie depth of 
these holes must be in proportion to the roots of the plants, 
which must be planted tlie same depth they had been while 
they w'ere upon the mother plants; for if any part of the 
I root is left above ground, the sun and winds will dry it, and 
I retard the growth of the plant; on the other hand, tfaay o( 
the green stem be buried, it will be prejudicial, though in a 
less degree. When the plants are put into the holes, the 
earth should be pressed close to tliem, to secure them fropi 
being drawn cut of the ground, which crows and rooks have 
strength and sagacity to accomplish, wherever this precaution 
is not observed. If showers fall a few days after the plants 
are pul in the ground, they will strike out ueiv roots and 
become strong; so that if dry weather should afterwards 
happen, they will not be iu so much danger of suflFenDg 
thereby, as tliosc wbicli are later planted. Mr. Miller 
decidedly cemdetnn:^ the Dutch practice of pl^nting rows of 
Dwarf Peas, Kidney Beans, A:c. Wtween the rows of Madder, 
as weakening the ruuts of the latter, which, be asserts, ought 
to be kept perfectly free, not only frotu weeds but from 
every other vegetable. In order to keep the ground thus 
clean, it s^hould be scuffied over with a Dutch boe as sooii 
as tile young weeds appear, which is all the care required 
during the first summer. In aultima, xvhen the shoots or 
baulm of the plants decay, it should be raked off the ground, 
and (he intervals either dug with a spade, or ploughed with 
a hoeing plough, laying up the earth over the heads of the 
plants in a roundtsii ridge, which will be of great service to 
the roots. The Dutch cover the haulm of their Madder with 
earth, leaving it to rot upon the ground; this perhaps may 
be necessary in (heir country io keep the frost out of tbc 
ground, but has been found injurious to the Madder roots ia 
England. In the following spring, before the Madder begins 
to shoot, the ground should be boed and raked over smooth, 
that the young shoots may have no obstruction; aacl if there 
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should be any youDg weeds appearing on iJie ground, let it 
be first sciifiied over to destroy tJie weeds, and then raked over 
emooth; after this, the same care must be taken in the following 
summer to keep the ground clean; and if it is performed by 
the hoe^plough, the earth of the intervals should he thrown up 
against the side of the ridges, which will earth up the roots, 
and greatly increase their strength; but before the ground 
of one inteml ia so hoed, the haulm of llie plants should he 
tomed over to the next adjoining interval; ant) if they are per¬ 
mitted so to lie for a fortnight or three weeks, and then turned 
back again on those intervals which were hoed, observing 
first to scuffle the ground, to destroy any youug weeds which 
may have appeared since the stirring of the ground ; then 
the alternate intervals should be ploughed in like manner, 
turning the earth up against the opposite sides of the roots: 
by this method the intervals will be alternately ploughed, 
aud the plants earthed up, whereby the ground will be kepi 
clean and stirred, which will greatly promote (lie growth of 
the roots; and by this tiieibcd tlie superficial sliools will be 
subdued, and the principal greatly strengLhened^ Tiie 
ibllowing autumn the ground sliould be cleared of the baulni 
and weeds, and the earth raised in ridges over the roots, as 
in the foregoing year. 1’lie third spring (Ite roots will fur¬ 
nish a great supply of young plants; but before tliese appear, 
llie ground should be cleaned and raked smootii, that Ibe 
shouts may have no obsl rue Lion to their coming up; and when 
the young planis are fit to take oft', it siiould he performed 
with care, always taking off those which are produced at the 
greatest distance from the crown of rhe otlier plants, because 
they rob them of most of their nourisliniont, and the w'ound^ 
made by separating Ihem from the old roots, are not near so 
hurtful as those near the crown ; for the stripping off too 
muny of the shoots there, will retard the growth of the plants, 
The culture of the Madder in the tlihd suiitmer must be the 
same as in the second; but as the roots will then be much 
stronger, the earth should be lai<l up a little higher to them ; 
at the times when the ground is cleaned; and if all the dis 
taut superficial shoots which come up ijt the intervals are 
hoed or ploughed off, it will tend to slrengihen the larger 
downright root; and as the liaulni will now be very strong 
and thick, the frequently turning it over from one interval to 
another will prevent its rotting; fur if it lies Icjug in the 
same position, the shoou which are near t/ie ground* whore 
there will always be more or less damp, and being covered 
with the upper shoots, the air will be excluded, and rotting will 
be the consequence, for the slioots of Madckr are naturally 
disposed to climb up any neighbouring sujipott; but as the 
expense of staking them could no1 be generally incurred, 
turning over the haulm from one interval tu the other will be 
fouud of great use, keep it from decaying, and allernitely 
admitting the sun to each side of the rooH, which is of vtia) 
importance to the growth and perfection of the Madder,— As 
soon as the haulm begins to decay in the third autumn, the 
roots may be taken up for use, because, wheji lliey have done 
growing for the season, they will be plumper and less liable to 
shrink llwn if dug up sooner, or suffered to remain longer. 
TJie digging up should be thus performed : a deep tteiicJi 
must be dug out at one side of the ground next to the firil 
row of plants, in order to omke a sufticicut opening to receive 
the earth, which must be I aid therein in digging up the row 
of roots; in order to that, it should beat leasi two ff cL broad^ 
and twospiU aod two shovellings deep, and should lie made 
as close as possible to the roots, being careful not to break 
or cut the roots in doing it, 'I’be row of roots must llieri be 
carefully dug up, turning the earth into I’le trench before 
uieutiDued* In the doing of this, there ought to be, to every 


person who digs, two or three persons to take out the roots^ 
that none may be tost, and that as much earth as possible 
may be shaken out* After the principal roots are taken up, 
there will be many of the Jong fibres remaining below; there¬ 
fore* to extract the roots as completely as possible, the whole 
spot of ground should be dug of the same depth as the first 
treuch, and the pickers should follow the diggers (o get them 
all out to the bottom. As the digging of the laud to this 
dcptli is necessary iu order to taking up the roots with as 
liule Joss as possible, so also is it the finest preparation for 
any succeeding crop, which will amply repay the labour and 
expense. After tJie roots are taken np, the sooner they are 
carried to the place of drying, the finer will he their colour. 
The first place iu which they should be laid to dry, must be 
open oil the sides to admit tbe air, bul covered on the top to 
keep out the wet* If a building is to be erected new, such 
as the tanner's Imvc for drying their skins will be as proper 
as any, fur they liavc weather hoards from top to bottom at 
equal distances to keep out tlie driving rain, but the spaces 
between being open, admit the air freely; and if, instead of 
plank-floors or stages above each other, they were furnished 
with hurdles or basket-work, upon which the roots might be 
l.iid, the air being thereby allow'ec! to have a freer passage 
all round llie roots, would be more equally dried. In this 
place liiey may remain four or five days, by which lime 
the earth which adhered to tbe roots will be so dry as 
easily to be rubbed off before they are removed into the cold 
stove; for the slower the roots are dried, the less they will 
sliriiik, and tJie better will be the colour of the Madder; and 
the cleaner tliey arc from the earth, the better the commodity 
will be for use wdieii prepared. After the roots have laiu i\ 
siifticiejit time in this place, they should be removed into 
anotlicr building* called the cold stove, in which there should 
be conveniences of flues passing through different parts of 
Ihe floor and the side walls; in this the roots should be laid 
thill upoa the floors, and turned from time to time as they 
dry, taking away those roots which are nearest to the hottest 
flues, and placing them in a cooler ]>arl of the room ; remov¬ 
ing such of them as had been in the colder parts, lo that 
warmest situation, Conslanl care in this particular will im- 
fnove the quality of the root; for the more equally it is dried, 
the better it will be for use. When the outside of tbe root 
has been sufficiently dried in the cold stove, iliey should be 
rtinoved to the llueshing floor* which may be the same as 
in a common barn where corn is Ihreslied, The floor should 
be swept as clean as possible, and ihe roots threshed lo beat 
oft' the skins or outside coverings* which is tbe part that is 
prepared separately from the inner part of Ihe root, and is 
called Mull, being sold at a very low price, as it is tbe worst 
sort of Madder, and cannot be used where the permanency or 
beauty of the colours arc regarded. These husks therefore are 
separated from the roots, and pounded by themselves, and sold 
under the above mentioned name of Mull* After (his mull b 
separated from the roots, they must be removed to a warmer 
stove* and there dried wilb great care; for if the beat be loo 
great, the roots will dry loo fasi, whereby they will Jose 
uiucli in Iherr colour and weight* The way to prevent this, 
is, lu turn them frequently, and to keep the fires properly 
reguialed. If a good iherinonieter be fixed in llie room, it 
will enable the superiiitendant to ascertain the degree of 
heat, v^bich should be greater in some cases than others, 
according to tlic dryness or succulence of the roots* end to 
the state of the weather* wJictber cold or damp; it may 
however be observed* that it is safer to fall short of (he pro¬ 
per temperature than lo exceed it, for though the roots may 
require a longer lime lo dry with a slow heat, vet the colour 
G I 
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will be better, Wbeo the roots hawe been properly dried i 
in ibis stove, they must be carried to the pouDding-bouse, 
and reduced to powder Id the manner before related.—Mad¬ 
der should not be planted in very rich dunged land, where 
it produces very large haulm^ without proporlionatc roots; 
and even tliese roots wilt be of a darker colour, owing to the 
dung or sea coat ashes, Mr. Arbulhnot has shown by re- 
peated experiments, that it may be cultivated on land not of 
extraordinary natural fertility; that good husbandry, with 
rich manuring, will be sulhcient to ensure a crop; conse¬ 
quently, that the Madder culture may be extended over 
most parts of the kingdom, except on poor stony or clayey 
soils: that the protit made by an application of the land 
during three years, is superior (o that of four; that tEie crop 
requires the ground to be well cleaned, on account of the 
great dlfiiciilty of extracting root-weeds from among the 
fibres of the plants, ivhich consequently would get entire 
possession of the ground in three years; that the average 
profit of an acre amounts to about seven guineas, under the 
disadvantages of first attempts and want of experience; if 
the soil upon which these experiments were made, had been 
naturally rich, the pofit would probably have been double: 
that the culture of this plant ameliorates and cleans the 
soil by the hand-hoetngs, numerous horse-hoeings, and extra¬ 
ordinary tillage the ground receives in taking up the roots; 
that rich luenuring is of the greatest importance ; that great j 
mischief is done to the crops by drawing plants from them ; i 
and that the roots bear an exact proportion to the luxuriance 
of the branches and leaves* Instead of spoiling ihe plaiila- 
tions of Madder by drawing, it is much belter to leave such 
a part of the crop as will be wante<l for a supply, taking up 
the plants in the spring instead of the autumn; one acre of 
good Madder wilJ yield plants enough for ten acres. Tht 
beat manure is farm-yard dung, which should not be used in 
large quantities* Top-dressings are ineffectual, as the best 
will not last three years. The land, says Mr. Young, should 
be ploughed fourteen inches deep. Old ley, or new land, is 
not fit for this crop, on account of the wire or sod-worm; 
such land should be tlirowii into one round of crops, before 
planted with Madder. The intervals between the rows of 
plants should be repeatedly horse-hoed with a shim, and 
then the plants earthed up by a double mould-board 
plough, with expanding earth-boards; the rows also must 
be band-hoed as often as necessary. The sets may be 
planted in rows at eighteen inches or two feet distance, 
and a foot asunder in the rows. The best distance 
will vary according to the goodness of the land* But in 
general, the nearer the rows, the greater will the crop be, at 
least as near as two feet equally distant. Single rows at icur 
feet are not half so advantageous* Two rows on four feet 
are almost twice as beneficial as single ones; but though two 
rows on a four-foot land amount in the whole to the same, as 
equally distant at two feet, yet they do not nearly equal 
them in product; which seems to indicate that the plants 
should spread equally over the land. From the above slate- 
ment it is clear, that one great advantage resulting from the 
cultivation of Madder generally, will be the affording employ¬ 
ment to a great number of hands, from the time harvest is 
over till the spring of the year, besides rendering us indepen* 
dent of foreign countries for this necessary article of the cot¬ 
ton manufacture. 

2. Rubia Chileusis; Chili Madder. Leaves annual, in fours; 
peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flowered; stem even ; berries 
roundish, red.—Native of Chili, 

3, Rubia Peregrina; Wild Madder* Leaves in fours or 
fives, elliptic, above shming, even; flowers five-cleft; root 


perennial, branched, penetrating deeply into the fiuomaf 
the rocks; its outer bark red; stem aeveral, bimcked, dif¬ 
fused, four curneted, the corners ul with prieklcf poinlel 
backwards, not dying in the winter, but aoiue of jt nminiag 
alive, aud putting forth fresh shoots in the spring. Tkdi 
plant, in climbing up the rocks and through the abnibn,aQ[w 
ports itself by means of the prickles on the anglee of the stein, 
and under the margins and midribs of the leaves. It is a 
uativc of England, among bushes and upon rocks: it occurs 
near Bid deford in Devonshire, and is commoio in the hedges 
throughout the greater part of that county; found also upon 
St. Vincentes rocka near Bristol; ia Dorse^ireiii the lietigicf, 
in the Isle of Pur beck, and between Whitchni'cli and MiU 
bourn $t. Andrew's; also under Hood-hlU in the parish of 
Stour pain near Bland ford, where Parkinson fneotfona hav¬ 
ing seen it; found likewise in the Isle of Portland, in CorDWill, 
near Exmouth in Devonaliire, in the Isle of Wight, Oti Thn- 
bridge rock, at Chepstow in Monmanthshire, and in a wood 
opposite St. Vincent's rocks near Bristol above mentioned,. 

4. Rubia Lucida; Shinin^deaved Madder^ Leaves peren¬ 
nial, in sixes, elliptic^ shining; stem even. It flowers in July* 
— Native of Majorca. 

5* Rubia Fruticosa; Prickly leaved Madder, Leave# 
perennial, elliptic, prickly at the edge and keel; stem frules^ 
cent, rough; flowers yellowish, axillary, on three-flowered 
peduncles* It flowers in September*—Native of the Canarieftp 

6. Rubia Angustifolia; Narrow-Uaved Madder* Leaves 
perennial, linear, rugged above; stems diffused, very rugged, 
four-cornered; flowers yellow, flat, five-cleft.* Jt flowers lo 
July and August.“Native of Minorca. 

7* Rubia Cordifolla; Heart-haved Madder, Leaves pe¬ 
rennial, in fours, cordate. This is a diffuse scaodent plant, 
quite smooth.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, Siberia, 
China, Japan, where it is used in dying; as also in many parts 
of the East Indies, and of Africa. 

Rubus; a genus of the class Tcosandria, order Polygynia. 
—Generic Character. Ca/i>: perianth ooe-leafed, 
five-cleft; segments oblong, spreading, pertuanenh Carella: 
petals five, roundish, the length of the calix, from upright 
spreading* Siamina: filanienta numerous, shorter than the 
corolla, inserted into the calix; autherte roundish, com* 
pressed. germina uurnerous; style# small, capitlary, 

springing from the side of thegermen; stigmas simple, per¬ 
manent. Pericarp: berry compounded of roundish ertnl, 
collected into a convex head, concave below; each one- 
celled. Seed^: solitary, oblong; receptacle of the periearpia 
conical. Observe. The acini are united into a compouDd 
berry, and are not separable witliout tearing (hem asunderj 
except in ihe thirtieth species which has the acini distincL 
The thirty-fifth species is dicecous* Essential Cbakac* 
TER. Calix: five-cleft. Petals: five. Berry: composed 

of one-seeded acini*-The species are, 

• Ftutesceni. 

1. Rubus Rossefolius; Rose*teaved Brambie, hmrea 
quinate-pinnate and tern ate, green on both sides; stem and 
petioles prickly; flowers solitary; fruits globular, composed 
of very numerous smooth acini, and appearing not to be vciy 
succulent.—Found in the Island of Mauritius. 

2. Rubus Pionatus; Pinitatedeaved Bramite, Leaves 
quinate-pinnate and ternate, wrinkled, smooth on both tides* 
stem, petioles, and peduncles, prickly; raceme terminatiitff.— 
Native place unknown. 

3. Rubus Australis; South Sea BramhU* Shrubby, 
dioecous: leaves ter nate, and quinate-pinnate; atent and petioles 
prickly; racemes axillary, simple.—Native of New Zealaod* 

4. Rubus Edaeus; Rospfmry, Leaves quinate-pjoute. 
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and teroatc, tomentose uoderDeatli; petiolea chunnclted; stem 
prickly; dowm in panicles; fruit red, grateful to the smell 
and taste, deciduous, brutly, with the permanent styles 
placed upon a conical receptacle* It flotvers tn May and 
June. The varieties are; 1. The Red-fruited i 2. the White- 
fruited; and, 3* tbe Twice-bearing; the first crop of which 
ripens in July, and the second in October; but the last 
aeldom have much davour. The varieties are accidental; 
and though the size of the fruit has been greatly increased 
by culture, this appears to have been ejected at the expense 
of the flavour. The fruit, as presented by nature, is grateful 
to most palates, but sugar improves the flavour, and hence it 
is much esteemed when made into a sweetmeat. The ripe 
fruit is fragrant, subactd, and cooling; it allays heat and 
tbtjrst, and promotes the natural excretions iu common willi 
other summer-fruits. A grateful syrup, prepared from tlie 
juice, is sold by all the apothecaries* It dissolves the tartar 
of the teeth; but the Strawberry does tbe same thing more 
effectually* The fresh leaves are tlie favourite food of bids. 
This fruit was anctenlly called Easpis, or Rasphberry, whence 
the common name.—Jt is a native of many parts of Europe, 
in rocky mountains, moist sltualions^ woods, and hedges: it 
abounds in Wales, and in some parts of Scotland* It has 
been observed at tbe following places in England : in Grass- 
wood, near Kilusay, Yorkshire; near Bishop's Auckland; 
about Edghaston Pool, and near Birmingham; between Nor¬ 
wich and Thorpe; near Berkhamstead in Hertfordslnre; at 
Stokencburch and Mongewell, in Oxfordshire; in the Peak 
of Derbyshire; and between Brockstow and Nutial, in Not¬ 
tinghamshire.—This plant is generally propagated by suckers, 
though those raised from layers should be preferred, because 
they will be better rooted, and not so liable to send out 
Suckers as the other, wbrch generally produce such quantities 
of suckers from their roots, as to fill the ground in a year or 
two; and where they are not carefully taken ofl" or thinned, 
it will cause the fruit to be and in less quantities, 

especially when the plants are placed near each other, which 
too often happens, for few persons allow tliem suflicjent 
room. In preparing these plants, their fibres should be 
shortened, but the buds which are placed at a small distance 
from the stem of the plant, must not be cut ofl', because those 
produce the new shoots the following summer. These plants 
should be placed about two feet asunder in the rows, and 
four or five distant row from row; for if they are planted 
too close, their fiuit is never so fair, uor will it ripen so kindly, 
as when they have room for the air to pass between the rows* 
The soil in which they thrive best is a fresh strong loam, 
for in warm light ground they do not produce such a plenty 
of fruit, for they naturally grow in cold land and in shade; 
therefore when they are planted in a warm situation and in a 
light soil, they do not succeed* The season for dressing 
them is in October, at which time all the old wood that 
produced fruit tbe preceding summer should be cut down 
below the surface of the ground, and the young shooU of 
the same year must be shortened to about two feet in length; 
and the spaces between the rows should be well dug, to 
encourage tbe roots* A very little dung, buried iu tbe soil, 
will make them shoot vigorously in the summer followiug, 
and their fruit will also be much fairer* Weed them during 
summer; which, if well performed, with the hefore*naentioned 
culture, IS all tbe management they will require, except that 
it will be proper to form new plantations once in three or 
four-years, because, when the plants are suffered to remain 
long, they will produce few and small fruit. 

5. Kubus Occ id entails; yirginian Raspberty^ Leaves 
Um^tODieatose underneath; stem prickly; petioles round. 
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This species may be known at first sight by the blue cloud 
or bloom on its stem* The fruit is of a deep black when 
ripe, it has lit lie flavour, aud ripens late iu the autumn. It 
flowers in May and June.—Native of North America. 

C* Kubus Triphytlus; Three-leavtd Brambie^ Leaves 
teruate-tomeiitose underneath; Leaflets ovate, gashed, toothed; 
branches, petioles, and peduncles, villose and piickly.-^Na- 
live of Japan* 

7* Rubus Tomentosus; Downy Bramble, Leaves teruate, 
obovate, acute, unequally toothed, tomentose od both sides ; 
the lateral ones somewhat gashed* This is very different 
from the Common Bramble, nor does it agree with the fifth 
species*—Native of Germany and Switzerland* 

0. Rubus Hispidus; Brisily Bramble. Leaves ternate, 
naked ; stems and petioles very hispid, with stiflUsh prickles. 
—^Native of Canada* 

9. Rubus ParvifoJins; StnaU^leaved Bramble, Leaves 
ternate, tomentose underneath; stem rough-haired, with 
recurved prickles on that and the petioles; flowers purple, 
in a loose terminating panicle; berry roundish, red*—Native 
of the East Indiefi, China, and Cochin-cbiua, 

10* Rubus Sauctus; Palestine Bramble, Leaves ternate 
and simple, tomenlose underneath; recurved prickles on the 
stem and petioles*'—Native of Palestine* 

11. Rnbus Jamaicensis; Jamaica Bramble, Leaves qui- 
iiate or ternate, tomenlose underneath; stem, petioles, and 
leaves, pubescent, with recurved prickles ; panicles diffused. 
Til is differs from the fourteenth species, in having the leaves 
gash-serrate, and prickly; the panicles terminating, diffused ; 
the flowers and berries small.—Native of Jamaica, and the 
neighbouring islands* 

12. Rnbus Cceains: Dewberry Bramble. Leaves ternate, 
hairy underncatli; the lateral ones two-Jobed; stem prickly^ 
prostrate, glaucous. This has weaker trailing stalks than 
the Common Bramble; the fruit is black, with a bright blue 
tinge or bloom, composed of few large grains. Its flavour ia 
agreeably acid, without the faint taste of the Common Black* 
berry* —Native of Europe, in dry shady ditches* woods, and 
the borders of fields; flowering in June and July, .lud fruit¬ 
ing til rough August and September, till stopped by frost. 

13* Rubus Corylifolius; HasselJeaved Bramble. Leavea 
subquinate, hairy underneath; the lateral ones sessile; 
prickles straightish; calices of the fruit bent back; stems 
biennial, rouiidislk, red, much more brittle than those of the 
next species, so that thatchers, who use the latter for binding 
thatch, reject this species as unfit for that purpose. The 
fruit of this plant is however earlier, of a brownish black 
colour, composed of fewer acini or grains, and having a more 
gratefully acid taste, than the next species* This and the 
next species are very common in our hedges* 

14. Rubus Frulicosus; Common Bramble. Leaves sub* 
quinate, tomentose underneath; leaflets petiolcd; prickles 
hooked; stem angular; caliz bent back* This plant, so 
generally reprobated as a very troublesome weed, may be 
useful in raising live hedges, at tbe least expense and in the 
shortest time, whenever the soil is poor and sandy. The 
Sweet Briar or the Dog Rose will either of them assist in 
rearing and protectiug the White Thorn iu making quick 
hedges. The varieties of the Bramble are, 1. That with 
white fruit, which has the bark and leavea of a lighter green* 
2. Tbe Bramble with a double flower, which is introduced 
into plantations of shrubs* 3. The smooth and thornless 
Bramble, 4. That with cut leaves: and, 5, That with varie¬ 
gated leaves* In some counties Blackberries are called 
Bumhhkitee, in others Scaldberrke, from their supposed 
<pLality of giving scald heads to children who have eatqn 
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them^ as most ctiildrcn will where they can obtain them, in | 
immoderate quantities^ The whole plant is of an astringent 1 
nature, but the unripe berries more so titan any other pari, and 
may be made use of lo good purpose in all' manner of duxes 
and haemorrhages* A decoction of tiie leaves, with llie addition 
of a little honey, is an excellent gargle for the thrush, and all 
other sorenesses of ibe mouth and throat The juice of the 
fruit, with ^ugar, makes a pleasant and wltolesoine wine. 
A decoction of the flowers provokes urine, and is good in 
ihe stone and gravet The green twigs are of great use in 
dyeing woollen, silk, and luoiiuir, black. Silkworms will 
sometimes feed upon the leaves, for want of those of the 
Mulberry.—The Bramble b easily increased by laying down 
its brandies, which put out roots at every Joint very freely. 
They may be transplanted at any lime from September to 
March, and will groxv in almost any soil or situation. It may 
assist in making or strengtfieniug a fence; and Ilie varieties 
with double flowers and variegated leaves are found to be | 
very ornamenlal in plantalions. i 

15. Rubns ViDosiis; Hairif Bramble. Leaves qulnate, I 
elliptic, acuunnate, sharply serrate, villose on both sides; ' 
stems and petioles prickly.—Nalive of North America. 

Id. Rubus Canadensis; Canadian Raspbeir^. Leaves 
digitate, iu tens, fives, and threes; stem unarmed.—Native 
of Canada* 

17* Rubus Odoralus; Flowering Leaves 

Simple, palmate; stem unarmed, many-leaved, many-flow¬ 
ered ; root perennial, creeping. It rarefy produces frllil 
with US, but in North America, its native country, it b like 
tlie Common Raspberry, only not so pleasant. Nurserymen 
and gardeners have called it liie Flowering II aspberry, because 
it is regarded in Europe merely for its flowers, which are 
showy, and plentifully produced in succession during the 
whole summer,—This plant is extremely liaidy, ami easily 
propagated by suckers; the only cure required is to keep 
it within proper bounds. Young plants proilucc Ihe largest 
and ftnest flowers; on account of which, and the largcuess 
and elegaut form of ihe leaves, it has long had a place in 
our ornamental plantations. 

18. Rubus Moiuccauus. Leaves^implf,cordate, subJobed; 
stem prickly, decumbent.—Native of Amboyna, Java, Cey¬ 
lon, Japan, and Cochin ehlim. 

10. Rubus Microplijllus. Shrubby, prickly, smooth; 
leaves simple, cordate, ovate, blunt, sublobale; peduncles 
solitary, one-flowered; fruit yellow, esculent, sapid.—Native 
of Japan, between Miaco and Juana, flowering tii April. 

20. Rubus Incisus. Leaves simple, cordate, gashed, 
smooth; stem erect, prickly.—Nitlire of Jaj)an. 

21. Rubus Japoiiicus* Slirubby, uuarjncd, very smooth : 
leaves simple, cordate, oblong, acuminate, doubly serrate; 
peduncles solitary, one-fiowerreh—Native of Japan. 

22. Rubus Corehorifolius. Slirubby, prickly, toincntose; 
leaves simple, oblong, cordate, serrate; peduncles solitary, 
one flowered.—Native of Japan. 

2:L Rubus Elongalus. f.caves simple, cordate, acuminate, 
doubly LTt'iiate, tomeuloie uiulernealb ; stem prickly, calices 
bluuL—Femud in Java. 

24. Rubus Tyrifoliiis. Leaves simple, oval, a eliminate* 
senate, naked; stem prickly, puiucled; petals minute.— 
Native of Java. 

25. Rubus Strigosns, Plant unarmed, very rough : leaflels 
three, piiiuate-quinate, oval, obtuse at the base, acuminate; 
calices acuminate ; flowers at the lop of the branclilets, axil¬ 
lary, solitary; peduncles aiul caliccs hispid.—Grows on the- 
roounlains from Canada to Virgiufa. Tiiis species of Rubus 
is an upright shrub, the berries of which are agreeable to cat. 


' 28* Ruhus Cuneifolius. Branches, petioles, and pedim- 
cles loraentose^ recurvate-aculeate; leaves from three to five, 
digitate; leaflets cuneale-obovate, uDCqually toothed; raccoKf 
terminal, paniculate; pedicels divaricate, somewhat miked. 
This is a straggUu" briar, of a gray aspect, with hfird dry 
berries*—It grows m tbe sandy fields and woods of^ New 
Jersey and Carolina. - , 

27* Rubus Trivialis. Plant sarmentose procumbent ; pe(K 
oles and peduncles recurvate, aculeate-hispid: sttpulea ^subtt- 
late; leaves ternate or quinate, oblong-oval, acute, nneqindlf 
serrate, subpubescent ; pedicels solitary, elongated; petab 
obovate, three times as long as the calix. Tbeflowmof 
ihis species are large, and the berries black, and biT]ge^ wWi.ii 
very agreeable taste, Icnow'n by tbe name of DewbenjettLi^ 
common Ameiicau plant, growing in old fields from NW 
England to Carolina, ' j. ■ 

28* Rubus Spectabilis* Plant unarmed, glabrous; leaves 
ternate, ovate, acute, d ti pi i cate-unequal I y-sermle, pubes¬ 
cent on the under side; peduncles terminal, uniflorous, soH- 
lary; petals ovate, of a fine deep purple colour; flcgmeats 
of the calix oblong, short iicuminate, pul>escei]t.—Grows on 
the bauks of the Columbia. This is a very beautiful plant, 
of which a drawing is given. 

** Subherbaceons, 

20. Rubus Pedal us. Leaves pedate, quinate, gashed; 
peduncles filiform, bracled in the middle; cal ices smoot bis h; 
roots fibrous, from llie joints of the stem. This tender deli¬ 
cate plant is distinguished from all Ihe herbaceous species 
by its leaves.—Found in tJie western parts of North 
America. 

30, Rubus Saxatilis; Stone Bramble. Leaves ternate, 
smootiiish; runners creeping, Jjerbaceoua; panicle few-flow¬ 
ered; root fibrose, with very long, prostrate, creeping run¬ 
ners, naked or leafy, and barren* Tlie fruit is of a most 
beautiful )>iiiU colour when ripe, of an agreeable acid flavour* 

It is composed of three or four large acini or grains. The 
Scotch crtll them Roebuck-berries, and the Rusgiatis foiueot 
ihem wilh honey, and extract a poteut spirit from them..— 
Native of Europe, especially in the northern parts; found 
iilso ill Russia. In Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, it occurs 
among stones in shady places on the sides of mountaiDS* It is 
not iinfrequcnt in rlie northern parts of ^ngland^ where it has 
been noticed in the woods about Settle and Iiigletou ia York¬ 
shire; also about Helk's wood and Mill-bank near Ingleton; 
not far from the sitinmit of Heisfclnab, near Keodat ia We$t- 
morelaud; at Dob bottom near Burnley, Lancashire; upon 
the hills opposite Matlock baths in Derbyshire* It flowers 
in June. 

31. Rubus Arcticus; Dwarf Crimfon Bramble, Leaves 
ternate, smnolli; stem tinartnod, one-flowered; root creeping, 
but no runners; fruit purple, sweet, and fragrant, very plea¬ 
sant, and, according to Linueiis, almost as targe as a mulberiy. 
The same great bolaiiii^t, in his Lapland journey, wfaeo aloiott 
sinking under hunger and fatigue, found himself relieved^ audi 
his spirits refreshed, by eating theje vinous berries. 
informs us, that the principal people in the provtuce^oF tUSm 
land make a syrup, a jelly, and a wine, from these bcti^H 
which they partly consume themselves, and purity 

their friendb at Stockholm, as fi dainty of the mreat 
most delicious kind; and he adds, that of all the wild 
dibh bcri-jps thib holds the first place* ft flowers berw ib 
June and July.—Native of the nurih of Europe, Asia, and 
America. It grows readily, and increases rapidly in bog 
, on a northern border, but rarely ripens its fruit in 

j gardens* 

1 32* Rubus Tfifidus. Leaves simple, gasb-trifid, si^^lb; 
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unarmed ; fruit esculent, und pleasantly tasted.—Native 
of Jankan, near Guana: flowering iu April. 

33. Rubus Slelialus. Leaves simple, cordate, Ihiee-lobed^ 
wrinkle-veined; stem unarmed^ one-flowered, erect; petals lan¬ 
ceolate ; the fruit is purple ; root branched, librous.— Found 
in the back settlements of North America. 

34. Rubus Geoides* Leaves simple and ternate, blunt, 
serrate, naked, the end leaf very large. —Found hi South 
America, at the straits of MagetEan. 

35. Ruhus Chemsemorusj Mounlaht BrantbUf or 
berjy. Leaves simple, Jobed ; stem unarmed, one-flowered; 
caliciae segments ovate. This plant has an elegant appear¬ 
ance: root creeping; berries of a lawny dull orange colour, 
composed of many acini, acid, mucilaginous, and not unplea¬ 
sant; from the lofty situations in which they grow, tEiey tiavc 
obtained the name of Cloud-berries, as also Knot aud Knovit 
berries. The flowers appear in June soon after tfie snow is 
dissolved; and the fruit is scarcely well ripened in August, 
before the plant is again overwhelmed with its wintry cover 
ing. The suow preserves the fruit, and is uised hy I he Lap¬ 
landers to keep it through the winter; for they, as well as 
the Scotch Highlanders, esteem it one of the most grateful 
and useful fruits, especially on account of its long duration. 
Jts taste is moderately acid and mucilaginous, with something 
of ibe flavour of Tamarinds; and it is held to be highly anti¬ 
scorbutic* The Norwegians pack them up in wooden vessel* 
and send them to Stockholm, where they are served up in 
desserts or made into tarts; while liie Laplanders bruise and 
eat them with the milk of tlieir reindeer,—Native of Swedrn, 
Denmark, Norway, Siberia* and Great Britain. It is found 
on the highest mountains in Scotland, as Ben Lomond, and 
the mountains about Loch Rannock in Perjlisliire; and in the 
peat-bogs and mounlaiiis of Caernarvoii'^hire, and other 
counties of Wales* In Englaiul, it has been observed about 
Settle, Inglelon, Inglehomugh, and near Fgivstou, in York¬ 
shire; belween Patterdale and Keswick in CumUeriand; on 
A ^ edge near Bn It ton, Derbyshire; and in Barrow be Id wood 
and Cald Kail-scrogs, near Ken<lal iu Westmorelartd. 

30. Rubus Dalibarda: Simpie-kaved Brambie. Leaves 
simple, cordate, undivided, crenate; scape leafless, one- 
flowered; root creeping, flbrous; runners prostrate, herba¬ 
ceous.— Brought from Canada. 

37* Rubus Obovatis. Hairs rigid, hispid ; kavos teinate, 
rotund-oboval, serrate, naked; stipules setaceous; racemes 
floriferous, subcorymbose, with few flowers; biactes ovate; 
pedicels elongate; berries w^ilb only a few large grains black 
and sweet.—Grows in swamps among Sphagnum, on the 
mountains from New York to Carolina. 

3a* Rubus Pistillafus. Stem unarmed, one flowered ; 
leaves ternate, glabrous, finely serrated; petals ohloug, entire; 
styles approximating.—Grows in the bogs of Canada, and 
on the north-west coast of Ainerica. 

Rudbeckhi a genus of the class Syngenesis, order Poly- 
gamia Frnstranea.—G eneric Character. C^fix* com¬ 
mon, with a double row of scak-s; scales Hat, widisl^, cur 
tailed, six in each row. Corolia: compound, radiale; corol- 
Ects hf^rmaphrodite, numerous, in a c'utical disk; kmaks 
about twelve, very long in the ray : [>ropcr of tfic brnnapll- 
rodite tubular, funnel form, witii a livc-tnoth-d border; 
female ligulate, lanceolate, wild two or liiree teeth* dal, 
pendulous. ^Stamina: in the hti inurln odites ; filameiita five, 
capillary, very shf^rt ; anlhera c\ [indi tt id, tiibidar, 
iu tbe hermaphrodites; germen iV>iii-irorijered ; style liiif'onn, 
the length of the corolluU; twofrai red, re volute. 

In the females; germeu very sm.ilt; ^Tyle none; sltgina none* 
J^ericitrp: none. Cafiv: unclmpged. xStf:(is: iu llie bei- 
1U7. 


maphrodites solitary, oblong, crowned with a tnenibranaceous 
four-toothed rim ; in the females none* Rtc^ptade: chaflTy, 
conical, longer than the common calix; chafl's the length of 
tbe seeds, erect, channelled concave, deciduous. Essen¬ 
tial Character, Caiix: with a double row of scales; 
crown of the seed a four-toothed rim. Receptaett,- chaffy, 
conical,—The species are, 

1. Rudbeckia Laciinala; DrotidJa^ged-Iefivfd Rtiidbtckia, 
Leaves compound, laciniale* Mr. Mifler makes two species 
of this, both of which arc natives of North America, parti* 
cularly of Virginia and Canada, and flowers here in July. 
—Neither this nor the next species protluces seeds here* but 
they are easily propagated by parting the tools; are hardy, 
and delight in a moist soil. 

2. Rudbcckia Digtiata; Narrow J/r^^ed haved Rttdbt^cktu, 
Lower leaves compound; sfein-lcaves quinate and ternatc ; 
upper ones single. It flowers in August and September.— 
Nalive of North America. See the preceding species. 

3. Rudbcckia I'riloba ; Three-iobed Rudbcckia. J.eaves 
spatiilale; the lower 1 liree-lohed; the upper undivided.— 
Native of North America. Jn warm summers tiiis species 
perfects its seeds in Eiigiaud, and the plants will live ihroiigh 
the wilder in the oj^en air in mild seasons, and may be 
increased by slips or heads; hut the best way is to raise theju 
from scerU, and ia the second year the seedlings will flower 
and produce ripe seeds. 

4. rtudbeckia llirta; Rndbeckia. Leaves undivided, 

spatniale, ovate, tiiplo-Jiervcd* serrate, rougli liaired ; rccep- 
laele conical ; cimfl's Unc vobite. The pii'dtincle is naked 
nearly a foot in lenglli, v-\k\ is lerniiuafed by one prelty large 
yellow flower, shaped like (he Sunflower. The succession 
of flowers la^ts six weeks, unlil the middle of July, wlim 
llie frost sets in.—Native of Virginia, and several other parts 
of North America. The root of this species will continue 
four or five years, but unless care he taken shelter it in 
wliilcr, it is somelimes destroyed hy cold and loo nnudi wet; 
but frecpienlly proikices good seeik in Eiigland, especialiv 
in favourable seasons. It is, however, lieie generally propa¬ 
gated by oflfseis or slips protuied from America. The best 
time to separate The oftsefs is in the spring. The plants will 
live abroad in the open air IhrougJi the winter, in a dry soil 
and warm situation; but it will always be prudent to shelter 
two or three plants under a coinmon hoi^bed frame, to pre¬ 
serve ihe species, especially in very severe winters. 
same directions Apply to tlie fifth and sixth species; but they 
rarely produce seeds in England, iJor do Llic plants put out 
buds whereby tliev may be increased that way. 

5. Kailheekia Fulgida : Rrig/tt Rudbtvkta, Lc:jves ob¬ 
long-lanceolate, tooLhieile<l, Ijisjdd, iiatrowed, aiul subcor- 
dale at the base; receptacle hvmisplieritai; cliafl's lanccolalc. 
It flowers in July and August. —Native of North America, 
See the preceding species. 

(>* R ml beck in Purpurea ; Purpk Rifdbeekm. Leaves 
lanceolate-ovate, alternate, uudividefl; petals of the ray bifid. 
This is easily distinguished from the other species by the 
long, narrow, jmrple, jicnduloiis florels of tbe ray. —It is 
a native of CarolfTia an<l Virginia. See the fourth species, 

7 . Rudbcckia Anguitifnlia ; Nitr7^ow Sirnpir-lefired Rud- 
brrkifi* Leaves opjiosire, linear, quire entire; root peren¬ 
nial. It flowers in .\ngtist and September. Native of Vir¬ 
ginia.—'riiis, like the first and second species* may be pfen- 
H fully propagated by parting I ho roots in Octolier wiien the 
stalks begin lo flecay. They love a moist soil, and should 
he allowed room; for if they are too near other plants, they 
will be robbed of their nourisliment. I'hi^y tite well adapted 
lor large gankiis or plautakoua, 
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8. RiiHb^ckia L^Hgata. Plant very glabrous on both 
sides; stem levigated, paniculate; branches corymbose; 
peduncles elongate, unifloroua; leaves ovate-lanceolate^ acu¬ 
minate on bolli sides, tripUnerve, very entire; little leaves 
of the calix lanceolate^ of tbe length of the ray; rays pale 
yellow, short. —Grows in Georgia. 

9. Rndbeckia Discolor. Branches corymbose, unifiorous; 
peduncles naked, elongate ; leaves lanceofate, strigose-pilose, 
eniire; little leaves of the calix ovate, acute; petals lance¬ 
olate, very entire, discoloured, of the length of the calix; 
liowers small; rays yellow, and deep orange or purple under^ 
neath.—Grows in Florida. 

10* Rudbeckia Aristata* Stem hispid; branches eloo- 
gate, corymbose, uniflorous; leaves lanceolate-oblong, ser¬ 
rate, hbpid; disk siibUemisplieHcal; chaff of the pappus 
subulate, aristate; flowers small, deep yellow.--^Grows in 
South Carolina. 

11. Rudbeckia Radula. Stem hispid on the lower part, 
glabrous, and somewhat naked above; peduncles very long, 
uniflorous ; leaves ovate, attenuate, tuberculate, liispid; 
calires imbricate; squames ovate, acuminate,ciliate.—Grows 
in Georgia. 

12. Rudbeckia Subtomentosa. Plant slightly pubescent, 
subtonientose; stem branchy; branches erect, multiflorous; 
leaves oblong-lanceolate, acute, subserrate; lower leaves 
trilobed ; leaflets of the calix incumbent, shorter than the 
ray.—Grows in mountain meadows in Virginia and Illinois. 

15. Rudbeckia Columnaris, Stem strict, simple, with but 
few flowers on the sumtnir; peduncles elongate; leaves pin- 
nalifid, cut; segments linear; calix simple, five-leaved; rays 
from live to eight; disk cylindraceous, elonga(e.*-Grows on 
the Missouri. 

Rue. See Rnta, 

Ruey Goafs^ See Guh^a, 

Rue, Meadow* See Thalictrum. 

Wall. See AspUnium Ruta Muraria. 

RutUia; a genua of the class Didynamia, order Anglo* 
spermia. — Genkric Character, Calixi perianth one- 
leafed, five-parted, permanent; segments linear, acute, 
straight, permanent. CaroUaz one-pelalled, irregular, with 
a patulous inclined neck; border five-cleft, spreading, blunt, 
with the two upper segments more reflexod. Stamina i fila- 
meuia four, placed where the tube widens, approximating 
by pairs; antherae scarcely longer than the tube. Pisfit: 
germen roundish; style filiform, the length of the stamiita; 
stigma bifid, acute; the lower segments rolled in. PeHc&rp; 
capsule round, acuminate both waySj two celled^ two-valved, 
opening elastically by the claws ; partition contrary. : 

u few, roundish, compressed. OSjerre, In some species 
there is the rudimentuni of a fifib stamen. Essential 
Character. Calix: five-parted* CoToiia: subcampanu- 
late, approximating by pairs. Capsule: opemng 

by ela^t^c leelh.-The species are^ 

1. Kuellia Blechum; Hairydeated Thick spiked Ruellh, 
Leaves ovate, serrate-toothed, somewhat hirsute; spikes ovate; 
inner bractes in pairs; flowers three together, sessile; seeds 
black. This annual plant is common in pastures and bushy 
places ill Jamaica.—Like most of the other species, it is pro^ 
pagated by seeds, which must be sown early in the spring 
in puts filled with light rich earth, and plunged into a mode¬ 
rate bot-bed; and when the plants come up, they must be 
transplanted each into a separate small pot filled with rich 
earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, where 
they must be shaded from the stin until they have taken new 
root; after which lime they must have free air admitted to 
them every day in warni weather, and be constantly watered 


three or four times a week during th« summer. If Ihcy lae^ 
cced welh the eighth and eleventh species will produce floweri 
in the following July, and perfect their sc^a fit August: 
but the routs will continue, provided they are plunged into 
the bark-bed in the stove, and kept in a moderate tempera¬ 
ture of heat. If the seeds be permitted to scatter, as Ihdr 
pods discharge them with a violent spring into the neighbour¬ 
ing pots, the plants will come up without care^ and may be 
transplanted into pots filled with fresh loamy earthy anti 
plunged into the fan-bed. 

2. Ruellia Blechioides; Smooth Thicsk-tpiked JZaettfa. 
Leaves oblong, somewhat toothed, smooth; spikes ovete; 
flowers longer thnn the braetes; stems prostrate^ dichofo^ 
mous, even, slightly four-cornered. Browne says, that this 
plant is pretty frequent in most dry and shady places, among 
the lower hills of Jamaica; that it thrives best in a gravelly 
soil, but seldom rises above two feet and a half in height. 
See the preceding species, 

3. Ruellia Angustifolia; Narrowdeaved RueUia* Leaves 
linear-lanceolate; spikes oblong; bractea ovate, hirsute.— 
Native of the West Indies. 

4- Ruellia Strepens; Whorl-flowered Leaves 

petioled ; peduncles three-flowered, short; root fibrous^ per- 
cnnial; stems about a foot high. It acquired the epithet 
Strepens from the crashing sound which the leaves make 
when handled, on account of their very dry nature. Flowers 
axillary, two or three from the same point, aittiog very clo« 
to the stalk, small, of a pale purple colour and very fuga-^ 
cious, opening early, and gone by ten or eleven in the fore¬ 
noon. They appear in July and August.— Native of Virgi¬ 
nia and Carolina. It is not a plant of long continuance, 
seldom lasting longer than two years; but if treated as directed 
under llie first species, il will ripen seeds in the second year, 
and may then be easily propagated, 

5. Ruellia MacrophytEa; Long-leaxed RixeUiat* Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, acuminate, quite entire; peduncles axil¬ 
lary j elongaied, two-flow ered j stem four-cornered, pubes¬ 
cent, seemingly licrbaccous*—Native of the island of Santa 
Martha. See the first species. 

6. Ruellia Palula; Spreading HuelHa* Shrubby, villose, 
viscid : leaves ovate, quite entire ; flowers axillary, aggregate.^ 
The whole plant is very fetid, insipid, and somewhat villose, 
as also is the calix. Corolla dirty flesh colour; it emerges 
fronj the calix in the evening, is fully expanded next morning, 
and fulls before the return of night.—Native of the East 
Indies. See the first species. 

7. Ruellia Pallida; Leaves petioled, 

ovate, wave-crenate, rugged at the edge; flowers axillary, 
solitary, sessile, large, and violet-colourcd.—Native of the 
West Indies. See the first species. 

8. Ruellia Clandestina; Tkreeflofwered Ruellia, Leaves 
petioled; peduncles long, subdivided, naked ; root perennial, 
composed of many fleshy fibres.— Native of Barbadoes, 
where it is called Snap-dragon^ from the bursting of the sced- 
vessels. It flowers here in July and August. See Ihe first 
species. 

9. Ruellia Paniculuta; Panicled RuelHa, Leaves almost 
entire; peduncles dichotomous, divaricate, pantcled; root 

, perennial; stems four or five feet high, much diflfuaed; flowers 
: at the divisions of the stem, small, purple, of abort dniation. 
i The whole herb is somewhat ciamTny, with glands, and has 
an odour approaching to that of camphor. Dr. Patrick 
Browne says, it is common about Spanish Town in Jamaica, 
and in many other parts of the low lands, where it generally 
blows in the months of December and January, making a 
very beautiful appearance among the bushes in that feattv* 
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season of th« year; and hence the cfrilized natives call it 
Christmas Pride, Being a weakly plant, it seldom rises 
above a foot or two if alone; but when supported, runs fre- 
quCDtly three or four feet, and bears a great number of 
Bowers.—Native of Jamaica, on dry bills and hedges in the 
southern parts. See the tirst species, 

10, Ruellla Intrusa, Leaves petiolecT, ovate, hairy; flowers 
in spikes, directed all one way; stem herbaceous; corolla 
violet-colonred, pubesceut on the outside,—^Nalive place not 
ascertained. 

11 , Ruellia Tuberosa; Tuberous rooted Ruellia. Leaves 
ovate, crenate; peduncles one flowered; the roots are com¬ 
posed of many swelling tubers, which run deep into the 
ground, like those of IJtmtrocailiSf but smaller. The flowers 
are produced ou the side and at the end of the stalk ; those 
on the side have two flowers at each peduncle, wliich come 
out opposite at each joint, but those at the top sustain tfirce. 
They are of a flue blue colour, but seldom last in beauty 
through the day. This plant is very common in most parts 
of Jamaica^ where it is called Menoit tveed^ Spirit-weedf and 
Snap-dragon ; the last name makes it probable that it has 
sometimes been confounded with the eighth species. It 
seldom exceeds twelve or sixteen inches in height. The 
roots (which when frcbli have a little pungency, and are ^^uite 
insipid when dry) are frequently used by tlie negroes in fevers. 
See the first species, 

12, Buellia Teutaculata, Leaves obovate | whorls snr- 
^unded with unarmed two-forked spines,—Native of the 
£ast Indies. 

13, Ruetiia Ctliaris; Ciliate-fraved Rvellta, Leaves 
toothed, citiate; flowers opposite,—Native of the Lastlndies> 
and Cochin-chiua. 

14, Ruellia Biflora; Ttoo-^oweredPueUia. Flowers twin, 
subsessile,—Native of Carolina, 

1&* Ruellia Crispa; Curl-leaved Ruetiia, Leaves subere- 
nate, lanceolate, ovate; beads ovate, leafy, hispid; stem 
creeping. This plant is a suflrutex, and has the appearance 
of Hbinantbus Crista Galli, or Yellow Cock's Comb,—Native 
of both ladies, and of Chiua, See the first and fourth species, 

16. Ruellia Fasciculata; Aggregaie-Jlottered Ruellia, 
Leaver petioled, oblong, tootliea ; petioles winged; flowers 
aggregate, terminating, and lateral; stems herbaceous, filiform, 
weak, decumbent, angular, with decurrent lines, alternalefy 
bnmefaed, jrunted; thejoiots rougli-haired,—Found in woody 
places near the hot-baths of Triocomalee, in Ceylon, 

17. Rueliia Molllsstma; Soft Ruellia* Leaves petioled, 
broad lanceolate, quite entire, very soft; flowers in bundles, 
—Native of Madagascar, 

18* Ruellia Undulala ; Wave-lraved Ruellia, Leaves peti¬ 
oled, oblong, waved; heads axillary, sessile; stem erect; 
flowers clustered in alternate heads.—Found by Koenig in 
the East Indies, 

18. Ruellia Involucrata; Involucred Ruellia. Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire, smoolLi; heads terminating, involucred, 
haiiy; stem upright, obscurely four cornered by four decur 
rent lines, two of the sides wider and more convex, with 
short branches, some alternate, others opposite; flowers 
imbricate, in a shortly peduncled licadj the size of a hazel-nut; 
calicine segments five, unequal, linear, acute,—Native of the 
East Indies, See the first ^ecies. 

20* Ruellia Repanda; Repand leaved Ruellia* Leaves 
lanceolate, bluntly toothed, petioled; stem creeping; herb 
Creeping.—Native of Java, 

21. Ruellia Binge os; Ringent-floteered Ruellia, Leaves 
oblong, quite entire; flowers solitary, sessile ; stem procum¬ 
bent*—Native of the East Indies, Ceylon, and China, 


2% Ruellia Antipoda, Leaves mucronate, serrate; stem 
creeping; flowers subspiked, terminating In fives or threes. 
This has the appearance of Veronica Officinalis, or of Ver¬ 
bena Nodiflora, but is much smaller.—Native of the East 
Indies, China, and Cochin cliina, See the first species, 

23, Ruellia Repens; Creeping Ruellia, Leaves lanceolate, 
acuminate, quite entire; flowers sessile; bractes petioled, 
longer than the calix; stem creeping.—Native of the East 
Indies, 

24, Ruellia Littoralis ; Maritime Ruellia. Shrubby, 
hoary; leaves wedge-form, serrate, refuse, smooth; flowers 
axillary, solitary, subscssile,—Found near Madras in the 
Fast [tidies, on the coast; where it Is very couimon after 
the lands have been inundated in rainy seasons. 

25, Ruellia Longiflora; Long-Jlowered Ruellia, Leaves 
ovate, quite eittire; flowersaxillary, solitary, very long; stem 
shrubby,—Native place unknown. 

26, Hueliia DifTormis. Diffused, hirsute: leaves linear; 
loolli-sinuale, entire; flowers in whorls, axillary,—Native of 
iJie East Indies. 

27, Ruellia Baibata, Leaves lanceolate, quite entire; 
flowers in whorls; calices acute; bractes oblong; stem upright. 
— Native of the East Indies, 

28, Ruetiia Salicifolia, Leaves lanceolate, quite entire; 
flowers in whorls; calices awned; bractes lanceolate; stem 
upright,—Native of (he East Indies. 

29, Ruellia Balsaniica, Erect, smooth: leaves petioled, 
lanceolate, serrate; whorls sessile,—Native of the East Indies; 
where it is very commoo in ihe rice-fields, especially when 
the rice-itarvest is over. It has a strong smell of turpentine. 
See tire first species. 

30, Ruellia Uliginosa, Diffused, hirsute : leaves sessilcj 
oblong, entire.; spikes terminating* four-cornered.—This 
small plant flowers in January and February, and is very 
common in tlie rice-fields of Tranqiiebar, 

31, Ruellia Hirta. Roughdiaired : leaves oblong, petioled, 
serrate; spikes terminating, imbricate; stem creeping,—Na¬ 
tive of the East Indies, 

32, Ruellia Pilosa, Leaves opposite, ovate, entire, ciliate; 
flowers terminating, solitary,—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

33, Ruellia Depressa, Leaves opposite, petioled, obovate, 
entire; stem closely depressed.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

34, Ruellia Cordifolia. Leaves cordate-ovate, sessile, 
tomentose, hoary beneath; flowers subspiked ; stem shrubby; 
branches jointed.^—Native of the East Indies. 

35, Ruellia Secunda. Leaves subcordate, ovale, quite 
entire, villose ; racemes axillary, directed one way.—Native 
of the East Indies, 

36, Ruellia Japouica. Leaves elliptic; flowers in spikes; 
bractes oblong, blunt.—Native of Japan, 

37, Ruellia Guttata. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, rugged at 
the edge, and waved; spikes terminating, imbricate,—Native 
place unknown, 

38, Ruellia imbneata. Leaves petioled, ovale, wave- 
crenate, the opposite one less; spikes imbricate, directed one 
way: stem suffruticose; the flowers are white and nocturnal. 
—Native of Arabia Felix, the East Indies, and the Isle of 
France, 

3!K Ruellia Aristata.' Leaves ovate, hoary beneath; head 
terminating; calices and bractes nerved, awned; stem shrubby, 
—Native of Arabia. 

40. Ruellia Alopecuroidea. Leaves ovate, smooth, ob¬ 
scurely repatid; spikes terminating, hairy; item creeping, 
herbaceous,—Found in Montserrat. 
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41. Ru^llia Replans. Leaves petioled, ovate, blunt, bluntly 
serrate: peduncles terminating, subspiked.—Native of the 
Island of Taniia, In the South Seas. 

42. RuelJia Fragtans, Leaves sessile, oblong, bluntly ser* 
rate; flowers axillary, solitary, sessite.^Native of Otaheite. 

43. Rneliia Rupestris, Stemless: leaves petioled, oblong, 
crenale-uaved; scapes erect, many-flowered. Doubtful 
wlielber of this genus.—Native of Hispaniola. 

4L Utiellia Hyl^ricU. Plant erect, very branchy l liairs 
hoary; leases subs^ssile, obloti;?, subacute on both sides, 
very rough ; bractes shorter than tlie calix : segments of Hie 
calix linear, scarcely sJiorler than the tube of the corolla,-— 
Grows in samlv flehls near Savannah. 

45. Rneltia Ciliosa. Plant erect, branchy ; leaves sub- 
sessile, ovate oblong; the nerves anrl veins CLliate<l with 
white hairs: braetes lanceolate, sliort; segments of the caJix 
subulate, four tiniei shorter tlian the lube of tlie corolla.— 
Grows near .SavaiiLiah, Georgia. 

46, Rtieilia IJemistrala. Plant somewhat glabrons, diffuse, 
radicant: leaves oval, obtuse; flowers subsessile; capsules 
linear.—Grows in Georgia and Florida. 

Ruizl/i: a genus of ihe class Monadelpliia, order Poly- 
aiidria.—G eneric Character. Cafix: pehantli double: 
outer three-leaved; leallels ovate, concave* acute, deciduous; 
inner one leafed, five-parted, permanent: segments lancenlalo. 
Coroflft: petals five, sichle sba])ed towards the right, rounded 
ai tlie fip^ entire, sprcadingJ'asUned to the pitcher of llie 
staniLiia. : filameuta many, (from thirty to forty,) 

shorter than ilie corolla, united below into a pitcher, surround¬ 
ing ihegernicn; antherit obb tig, incumbent. Pi<:iih g^r* 
men globular^ teu-grooved ; styles (cn, short ; stigmas simple. 
Pericarp: capsules ten, coinpresseil, meinbranaceous, woody 
on tJje back, gibbous* oiie-cciled, united into a globular 
umbilicate whorl. Seeds: two, roundish, llirec-sided, acuini- 
naie. Observe, It is allied to Assvuia. Essenttai, CllA- 
RACTER. double; the exterior Uireedcaved ; styles 

ten. Cfipsvirs: ten, onC'Cclled, two-seeded, closely cohering. 

-—^Tlic species are, 

1. Ruizia Cordata: Heart-hared Ruhia, Witfi corflaic, I 
lanceolate, spreading leaves. This is a branching shrub.— 
Native of the isle of Bourbon, where it flowers in the months 
of March ami April. Flowers sulphur-coloured. 

2* Riiizia Lobai;) ; Lohated With hearl-sbapcd, 

five'iot>ed, creualed leaves. This Is a handsome shrub, five 
or six feet Urgi>, with sjjreading and fragile branches, w/iicli, 
when grown very old, almost er^iial the L hick ness of a iiian^s i 
thigh. The bark ts grey; the flowers sulphnr-colourcd^ uml 
growing in umbel-like corymbs* like the first species,—Native 
of li^o isle of Bourbon, where it is found flowering in January, 
February, and March. 

6. Ruizia Variabiiis; Varialh Rama, With palmate and 
digitate leaves. This Is a low spreading tree.—Native of the 
tsland of Bourbon. 

Ramex: a genus of the class IJexandria, order Trigyrila. 
—Generic Character. perianth lliree-leavcd; 

leaflets obtuse reflex, pcnnaucat. Corolla: petals three, 
ovate, bigger than the calix, and, like it, converging, pcnim- 
nent. Stamina: filainenta six, capillary, very short; antheru^ 
erect, twin. Pistil: gennen turbinate, three sided; styles 
three, capillary, reflexed, standing out between the clefts of 
the converging petals; stigmas large, laciiiiale. Pericarp: 
none; corolla converging, three sided, indosii^g liie seed. 
Seed: single, Ihrco-sided. Observe. The twenty-fourth spe¬ 
cies excludes one-third part of the number rn all parts of the 
fructification except the stamina. Tlic thirty-first sj^ecies, 
aud its varieties, have the male and femaie flowers on the < 
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separate plants. The twenty- seventh specie* has the flowers 
of both sexes on the same plant, with the female periaathi 
hooked. The twenty -sixth species is polygamous# In some 
species a Cdllosc grain is fastened externally to Ihe ^alraof 
the petals, ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. CaUx: thm-IeaTHl. 
Petals: three, converging. Seedt one, ihree-sidcd.—-^-The 
species are, 

* Hermaphrodites; having the Valves marked mth a g^fvAi# 
1. Rumex Paticnlia; Paftence Z)oo^, or Rhuharb, PUnr^ 
ers Ijermaphrodite ; valves quite entire, one of them gTMir 
ferons; leaves ovate, lanceolate; root large, dtridiDg into 
many thick fibres, which run downwards; ateras from fbar 
to six feet high, dividing towards the top into several erect 
branches, having a few narrow leaves on them, and tenai- 
nated by spikes of larae flowers which appear-in Juoe. 
Native of Ifaly ; also of Hesse, and some other parts of Ger¬ 
many.—The herb was formerly used in the kitchen by the 
I name of Patience; and also in medicine, as the tweuty-sitth 
I species. U is now wholly neglected, and very seldom found 
in any garrlens. All the Docks rise easily from seeds^ and. 
If introduced into a garden, will become troublesome weeds 
if peunitted to scalier; therefore few persons care to pro¬ 
pagate any of tliem* except for tlieir use in medicine or the 
kitchen. The seeds should be sown in autumn soon after 
tliey arc ripe. When the plants eorae up, thin them and keep 
tbein clean. They all delight in a rich moist soil, but being 
very injurious to agriculture, render it necessary to ascer¬ 
tain how they may be most eflectually destroyed. Mr. Curtis 
asserts it to he a false notion, that whilst any part of a Dock 
remains the plant will grow again; and therefore insists that 
I the use of the dockjji^-iroii is unnecessary, but that frequent 
mow logs cfleetually destrovs it, and That frequeat spudding 
would probahly have the same efifect* though unless it be 
done cartfully, aud at stated periods, little good is to be 
cxpvctcd. It cannot be denied that frequent mowing aud 
spudding may in the end destroy Docks; at least it will prevent 
(uie iinat evil, hy keeping them from seeding; but it appears 
c<piafly certain lltat pulluig up the young plants by hand after 
a ^^rouiid r:^iu, and using the docking-iron for old plants, or 
tlio>e wliich have been mown or spudded, which will not 
come up by hand, is a far more eftecliial remedy. Fallow 
dccr keep down Docks by biting Uiern close to the foots# 
Mr. MarbhiilJ meutrons an instance of a bed of Docks being 
flvitroyed hy swine, or by mowing. The fact was, a large 
piiich of Docks, as thick as they could grow upontbe grotmd, 
nAh liable to the swiuUlj bife, (tor some hogs will greedily 
feed on tJicse plants,) and what ibe swine left was repeatedly 
mown, perhaps twice or thrice in a summer, for a succes¬ 
sion of years, until they wliolly vanished, as by a charm, and 
were succeeded by a thick sward of Ihc finer Grasses, But 
perhaps the tj^ct is, that neidicr the swine nor the scythe 
could be strictly said to have killed these Docks, which 
evidently died of old age. No vegetable is everlasting, and 
the Hgo of perennial plants respectively has not been ascer- 
liiiucd. We iiiiiy, however, liike it for granted that »|[ phots 
uhicli propagate their species by seeds alone, may be sub- 
tliicd by persevering to prevent their seeding. All that iie 
viiiut to oblaiii is, their several ages, in order to calculate 
the difleicrice of expense between heading (hem from time to 

time, and destroying iheui at once by erndicatioa._Docks 

maltirc their seeds raj>[dly aijd in great abundance, but Imving 
no wings to scatter them at a dfsiance, they fall at the foot 
of the plant. This renders a creeping root unnecessirv- 
Naturejs chief care seems lo liave been lo establish the pairnt 
plant firTiily in the soil, and lo guard against its destruclioo. 
To this end it is furnished with a very strong tap root; which. 
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if divided below the crowS, send 9 forth saptiog shoots from 
the part left ia the grouDd, aod this from almost any depth, 
provided it have head-room and the soil be loose. The upper 
part too, if cut a few inches deep, will survive the amputa^ 
tion^ Even when inverted by the plough, it will recoil, and 
find its way to the suHace again. Hence land much infested 
with Docks should be gone over with the drawing or docking 
iron some time before the plough be put to It, that the lops 
may be removed, and the rootlets Left in (he ground may have 
time to rot before the land be ploughed. With this pretau- 
tioDp and with a person to follow tlie plough with a spadelet, 
to grub tip the bottoms, and disengage the tops of such as 
ina^ have escaped the previous weeding, the roots may be 
extirpated with great certainty. The seeds are to be de¬ 
stroyed by the plough, the harrow, and the roller; but the 
intervals between the ploughings should be short, for if they 
once establish themselves in the soil, eitcept iu favourable 
seasons, it is impossible to extirpate Ihem. These weeds are 
sometiines sown upon the land \vi(h corn, and frequently 
with Clover, Prom corn and pulse the seed may be separated 
by the screen, and still more efiVctually by the sieve; but from 
Clover seed, the seed of Docks canimt easily be separated, 
being neatly of the same size and weight. Singular caution 
should therefore be bad in purchasing Clov«r seed; and the 
growers of Clover should be especially assiduous in clearing 
their seed Clover from this pernicious weed. To suffer a 
Dock which has ripened its seed to be thraslted witEi seed 
Clover, is an unpardonable neglect, almost amounting to an 
actual crime, 

2. Rumex Sanguinea; Blcod^-veined Dock, or BlocdworL 
Flowers hermaphrodite; valves quite entire, oblong, one 
chiefly granlferoos; leaves cordate, lanceolate; root fusiform; 
item upright, branched, angular, leafy, smooth. The veins 
and petioles of the leaf abound in a btood-colfnired juice. 
The variety called Ihfe Green veined Dock, which is so com¬ 
mon Id shady places, only difl'ers in the colour of the veins. 
Hill says, that tJie roots of this plant are of an asiringeut 
nature, and may be given either in decoction or powder, 
ag&fiist the bloody and other fluxes; also in spitting of blood, 
immoderate menses, and fluor albus.—This plant is said to 
bea ualive of Virginia. It was first found in England in the [ 
woody places about Hampstead, and has been since observed 
about Maidstone; on Headingtoti Hill near Oxford; at 
Lowestoft in SuSbIk; about Bristol; and near Harclidd in 
Middlesex. See the preceding species. 

3. Rumex Spalhulilus; Spatnia-haved Dock. Leaves 
obovate, obtuse; valves graniferous*—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

4. llumex Verticillatus; iVhorl-Jlowfred Dock. Flowers 
hermaphrodite; valves quite entire, all graniferous; leaves 
lanceolate; sheaths cylindrical—Native of Virginia. See 
the first species. 

6. Rumex Britlanica; Fir^inian Dock* Flowers hermapli- 
rodite; valves quite entire, all granirerou5; leaves lanceolate; 
sheaths obsolete^ The root is black or yellow on the outside, 
and saffron-colon red within.—Native of Virginia, See the 
first species. 

tf- Rumex CrUpus; Curled Dock. Flowers hermaphro¬ 
dite; valves ovate, entire, all graniferous; leaves lanceolate, 
waved, acute; root fusiform, yellow; stem angular, grooved, 
GRtootbishp This is the pest of the Clover fields in Norfolk, 
in some of which it has been known to constitute half the 
crop. It is distinguished by its yellow root, waved leaves, 
and large seed-coverings. The fresh roots bruised, and made 
into an omtment or a decoction, cure the itch. The seeds 
have aUo been successfully given in dysentery,—Native of ■ 
107. 


Europe, Siberia, Cochrn-ebina; found in every soil and situ¬ 
ation. See the first species. 

7. Rujoes Fersicarioides; Doeft. Flow¬ 

ers hermaphrodite; valves toothed, awl-shaped at the tip, 
all graniferous; leaves lanceolate.—Native of Virginia. See 
the first species* 

8. Rumex /Egypllcus; ligyptian Dock, Floivers her- 
maplirodite; valves trifid, setaceous, one graniferous; leaves 
oblong.—Native of Egypt, 

9. llumex Dentatus; Dentated Dock. Flowers hermaph¬ 
rodite; valves roQtbed, lanceolate at the tip, all graniferous; 
leaves lanceolate.—Native of Egypt. See the first species. 

10. Rumex Acuius; Skorp-leaved Dock, Flowers her¬ 
maphrodite; valves oblong, somewhat toothed, all grani- 
ferous; leaves cordate, oblong, acuminate; racemes leafy; 
root perennial; stem angular, grooved, smooth, rather fiex- 
uose.—Native of Europe, in woods, hedges, by road-sides, 
in watery places, and marshes. There is a variety which is 
more twisted, the whorls are more frequent and denser, and 
the leaflets under the whorls shorter. It is common in moist 
places. Sec the first species. 

11. Rumex Obtusifolius; BUntdeaved Dock* Flowers 
hermaphrodite; valves toothed, one chiefly graniferous; root- 
leaves cordate, blunt; stem someivliat nigged. This is sub¬ 
ject to as little variety as any of the species; its broad root- 
leaves readily distinguish it, and these, though they may 
differ somewhat in size, vary little in shape; in general the 
younger the plant, the more obtuse aie i(s radical leaves. 
Of all the English Docks, this is one of the most common; 
and may be considered as a very pernicious weed, being very 
large and spreiiding, and refused by cattle in general* The 
leaves were formerly much used for wrapping up butter, 
from which it obtained the name of Butler Dock* —Native 
of Europe, in all sorts of cultivated ground; among rubbish 
in farm yards and courts; by Die side of ditches and paths: 
flowering in July and August. See the first species. 

15. Rumex Pnlcher; Fiddle Dock, Flowers hermaphro¬ 
dite ; valves toothed, one chiefly graniferous; root-leaves 
viol-shaped ; stem smooth, divaricate; root-leaves blunt, situ¬ 
ated in the middle ou both sides, so as to resemble the body 
of a violin, whence its English name.—Native of Italy. 

13. Rumex Maritimus; Golden Dock* Flowers hermaph¬ 
rodite; valves deltoid, setaceous-toothed, graniferous; leaves 
linear; whorls clustered; root perennial, consisting of 
twisted fibres as in winter plants.—Native of the several parts 
of Europe, in marshes, especially on the sea-coast. See the 
first species. 

14. Rumex FaUistris; Yellow Marsh Dock. Flowers 
hermaphrodite; valves lanceolate, graniferous, toothed at the 
base; leaves linear, lanceolate; wliorls distant; root taper¬ 
ing, reddish brown 011 the outside, bright red within. The 
most striking character of this plant, when in flower or seed, 
is the number and narrowness of the loaves on its branches; 
when viewed more closely, we are struck with ibe number 
and length of the teeth on the edges of the seed-valves, which 
valves are frequently, though not always* of a yellowish 
colour, and furnished with remarkably large and long grains: 
if any doubt remain respecting the species, the root, on being 
cut across, exhibits a beautiful red colour equal to any car¬ 
mine. It flowers in July, August, and Sept^^mber, and is one 
of the species least noxious to the farmer. Its nalural situa¬ 
tion is a moist one, as ou the edges of wet ditches and rivulets; 
but it is not unfrequeiit in pastures or drier ground. In t)ie 
former it will grow to the height of three or four feet; having 
root-leaves a foot long, and three inches broad ; in the la tier it 
seldom grows more than a foot high, with rootdeaves about 
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sisL inches long, and one inch, or somewhat more». broad. 
This species is common about London^ and is found in man^ 
parts of Bagtand, See the first species, 

15. Rumex Crispatulus, Plant hermaphrodite: little 
valres obEusel^ hearl-shaped^ cristated on both sides^ trident- 
ated, one naked^ tisro uneqiiatly gianiferous; spikes apbih 
Jous; lower leaves oval; upper leaves Lanceolate; all the 
leaves undulated 4 —A native of Kentucky, 

** Htrmaphroditet; having the valves destitute pj a g'rntii, 
or flaked^ 

K;. Rumex Aquations; Water Dock, Flowers hermaph¬ 
rodite; valves ovate, entire, naked; according to Smith, 
obsolctely graminiferous; leaves cordate-lanceolate, acute; 
root large, striking deep in the mud, and sending out Leaves 
three feet long, and four inches broad in the middle,—Native 
of Europe, in ditches, pools, and on I he banks of streams. 
The leaves, which manifest considerable acidity, are said to 
possess a laxative quality, and have therefore been used to 
obviate cosliveness. The roots have been much employed 
both externally and internally for the cure of scurvy, espe¬ 
cially when the gums are spongy and bleed. It b also recom¬ 
mended in cutaneous irruptions, and in visceral obstructions, 
though many physicians think it does not peculiarly differ 
from other astringents. It is, however, admitted by most 
medical men, that a decoction of the toot is of great efficacy, 
either used exteroaliy as a wash for putrid spongy gums, or 
taken inwardly in that and other scorbutic disorders. It is 
likewise serviceable in the rheumatism, and in lingering 
complaints arising from obstructions in the viscera. The 
powdered root is an excellent thing to clean the teeth w-ith, 
and may be freely used without endangering the enamel. 

17i Rumex Buceplialoplioi us; Basil-leaved Dock, Flowers 
hermaphrodite; valves toothed, naked ; pedicels flat, reflexed, 
iDcrassated ; root conicah yellow, flbrous.^Found in various 
parts of Spain; flowering in May and June. This plant 
grows freely from seeds sown In a bed of light earth in the 
spring, and kept perfectly free from weeds, 

18. Rumex Luuaria; Tree Sorrel, Flowers licrmaptxro- 
dite : valves even; leaves suheordate; stem suberous. The 
flowers come out in loose panicles towards the ends of the 
branches; they are of an herbaceous colour, and sometimes 
succeeded by triangular seeds within smooth cavers; but 
the seeds rarely ripeji in England.—Thisia easily propagated 
hy cuttings planted during any of the summer months, in a 
bed of loamy earth, aud shaded from like suu until they liave 
taken root. Then take tliem up and plant them in pots 6lied 
with kite lieu'garden earth, placing them in the shade till they 
have taken new. root; after which move them to a ^leltered 
situation with other hardy green-house plants till autumn, 
when they must be removed into the green house, and treated 
ill the same way as other plants requiring protection from 
frost.—Native of the Canaries* 

19. Rumex Vesicartus; Bladder Dockf cr Sorrel, Flow¬ 
ers hermaphrodite, geminate; all the valves very large, 
meuibranaceous, refleied; leaves undivided.—Native of the 
Canary Islands* See the flrst species. 

20* Rumex Roseus; Rose Dock, Flowers hermaphrodite, 
distinct; the wing of one of the valves very large, ineiubia- 
naeeous, netted ; leaves gnawn* Anouai.—Native of Egypt 
and Barbary. 

21. Rumex Tingitaous: Tangier Dock, Flowers her¬ 
maphrodite, distinct; valves cordate, blunt, quite entire; 
leaves hastate, ovate; root perennial; flowers in clustered 
whorls, nodding*—Native of Spain and Barbary. 

22. Rumex Scutatiis; French Sorreh Flowers hermaph¬ 
rodite; ieavea cordate-hastate; stem round; root hard. 


flbrous, pereanial, This has a more gcatefiil ftoid thaniQiAi- 
tnoD Sorrel, and is therefore preferred for kitdieii ^ 
soups, especially by the French. Native of Gent^ny* 
zerland, Italy, the south of Fraace. and Barbery, Tbia W 
a great runner at the root, by which it ia easily pn^gatoo* 
The roots should be planted at the distance of tWQ aqigUPa 
feet at least. It will agree better with an open 
than the common sort. If the flowers; aiems, and lambU^ 
branches, be cut off in the beginning of July* the roots 
soon put out new leaves, which will be tender and nuwh 
better for kitchen use than the older leaves; so that by dit- 
tiug down the shoots of some plants at different tiniest them 
will always be a supply of young Leaves. 

23* Rumex Nervosus; Nerve-leaved Dock* Floweta her¬ 
maphrodite ; valves quite entire, naked; beavea obloEBt 
three-nerved; stem suffiutlcose. 

24* Rumex Dlgynus; Mountain Dockt or SorreL Flowers 
liermaphrodite, two-styled; valves ovate, entifOp— Native of 
the mountains of Lapland, England, Wales, Scotlaod, Swit¬ 
zerland, Silesia, Daupliiny, Piedmont, and Siberuw Fcanil 
; in Westmoreland and Cumberland^ in Yorkshire; abo upo» 
Snowden in North Wales; also upon rocks by the aides of 
rivulets, which fall down from the highlaiid mountains of 
Scotland; and in the isles of Rum and Skye. It requira a. 
moist soil in a northern border. 

25. Rumex Lauceolatus; Lanee-leaved Dock, l^vca 
lanceolate, reflex, margined; stem angular. — Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

*** With declinous, or male andfemdU Floweret MepoTMia, 

28. Rumex Alpitius; Alpine Dockj or MonFa Rkmbarbm 
Flowers barren, hermaphrodite and female ; valves quite 
entire, naked; leaves cordate, obtuse, wrinkled. Tbit plaot 
obtains its name from having been formerly used for the 
same purposes as the true Rhubarb; has a very Urge perciL- 
Liial or biennial root, three or four inches in tbicKneas, 
branched, w^oody, yellow within, running borUontallTp U 
has the air, stature, and size of Rhubarb, with nearly the 
same qualities in a Less degree, so that a double dose must 
he taken to produce the same effects.—Native of France, 
Svvilzerlaud, Silesia, Piedmont, and Siberia. TbU is as 
hardy as the Common Sorrel, and may be increased either 
by planting the seeds or parting the roots. The plante ought 
to be at least a foot distance from each other, especially ia 
good ground. The leaves are large and succulent, and^ 
having a pleasant acid taste, are very suitable for kitchem 
use. 

27. Rumex Spinosus; Prickly-seeded Dock, Flowers 
androgynous; female calices oue-leafed; outer valves veflesed 
and lioukcd* It is an annual plant.—Native of the island of 
C^india or Crete* 

28. Rumex Tuberoses; Ttt^crotu-ro^/ed Dock, Flowors 
dioecous; leaves lanceolate, sagittate; Eiooks spreadiug.— 
Native of Italy. 

29. Rumex Multifldus; Multifid-Uaved Dock^ or SorrtL 
Flowers dicccous; leaves hastate, with the earlets palnate. 
—Native of the mountaias'or Calabria, Tuscany, and the 
Levant. 

30. Rumex Thyrsoides; Thyrse-like Dock, or &rrvL 
Flowers dicecous ; panicle coutracted in manner of a tbyiaa; 
leaves hastate.—Native of Barbary. 

31* Rumex Acetosa; Common Sorrel, Flowers dtoooiis; 
valves graniferous ; leaves oblong, sagittate; root perepm*!* 
running deep into the ground; stem mostly simple, erect, 
round, deeply striated, leafy, from one to two feet high. 
The root is astringeut; and the whole herb acid, with a cod- 
sideiable degree of pleasant and ttbolesome aslringency. 
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Tik«D in GOiisideftbte quantity, it is said to be of important 
advantafe wbera a refrigerant and antiscorbutic regimen is 
required* Tbe leaeea are eaten in sauces and salads, Tlje 
Lapkaderi uae them to turn tlieir mitk sour. In France it 
tt ciiLtiwted for' the use of the table, being introduced in 
aonpa, ragouts, iricassees, In some parts of Ireland 

tb *9 ea| the leaves pleatifuUy with milk, also with fish and 
otMt ahalesccnt food* The dried root affords a bcautifol 
led colour when boiled, Alt domestic cattle wilt eut the 
pkllL It ii oontaton kk meadows and pastures in the greater 
part of EurcpCi in almost all soils and situations i flowering 
early ki June. Tbe variety called Great Mountain Sorrel 
grows larger, but preserves its difference. It is found upon 
the Alps, and has been seen in Wales, It is corumonly cut- 
tivitra in gardens, where, though small in the fields, it will 
produce fair large flowers,—Sow the seeds early in the spring 
in a shady moist border; and if the plants be afterwards 
remoTed into another shady border at the distance of four or 
HE inches square, they will produce larger leaves, and con¬ 
tinue longer. 

83b HuMX AcefoseUa; Sherp's Sorr^L Flowers dtoecous; 
valves gtainless; leaves lanceolate, hastate. This is only 
lialf the siae of the preceding species; root creeping^ peren- 
nWw—Native of Europe, in dry, gravelly, and sandy pas- 
tujes, banks and follows, grave) walks, 

9B. Rumex Aculeatus; Prickly Ltock, or Candid S&t'reL 
Flowers dimeous; fruits reflexed; valves ciliate; leaves lau- 
csolate, petioled.—Native of Candia, 

Rumex Lnxurians; Lujeurianl Dock^. or Buckwheat- 
Uaved SorreL Flowers dii:ccous; outer valves awl-shaped; 
inner orbicular; leaves cordate hastate; stems angular, dif¬ 
fused,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

55, Rumex Arifolius; Halbert-kaved Dock. Flowers 
dimeous; atl the leaves petioled, hastate, with simple diva¬ 
ricate earleta; stem uprigliL—Native of Africa. It becomes 
six feet high when cultivated in the open ground. 

56. Rumex Bipinnatua i Bipinnate-leaved Dock. Flowers 
dimeous; leaves bipinnate; root perennial.—Native of Mo- 
Toceow 

37* Rumex Hostilis* Flowers dioccoos; valves naked; 
■Um prickly.—Native of Cochin-china, 

Asflipfo'a; a genus of the class Triandria, order Monogy- 
nia*— Genebic Character. Caiix: perianth onc-leafed, 
trifid, erect, flat. Corolla: pelals three, oblongs obtuse, 
equal. Stamina: fiJamenta three, awbshuped, the length of 
the corolla; anthcras small. Pistil: germen roundish; style 
awkshaped, tbe length of the stamina; stigma three cornered. 
Pericarp: drupe coriaceous, turbinate, three-grooved. Seed: 
nut ovate, entire, three-cel led. Essential Character.! 
Cafur; three-cleft. Petals: three. Drupe: ihree-cellecl, 
—“The only known species is, 

1. Rumpbia Amboineiisis. Leaves alternate, petioled, 
cordate, acute, toothletted, rugged; racemes axillary. This 
ii a lofty tree, with an asli-coloured bark,—Native of the 
Eait Indies. 

Rt^foia; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Monogy- 
nia.— Generic Character. Valix: none. Corolla: 
petals four, oblong, narrow at the base, blunt, concave 
sbave^ convex benealh^ deciduous. Stamina: filamenfa 
four, very short, inserted into the petals: antherse obtong, 
obtuse; when tbe flower U closed, concealed in Ihe cavity of 
the petal; when I he corolla is expanded, erect. Pistil: 
nmaii roundish, surrounded at the base with glands; style 
fiUforo; stigma subovate. Pericarp: one-ceiled. Seed: 
one. EsBENTfAL Character, Ca^ir: none. Petals: 
four, oohetiDg at the l>ase* Stamina: inserted into llic 
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middle of the petals. Pericarp: onecelled, one-seeded. 
-Tbe species are, 

1. Rupala Montana, Leaves ovate, petioled; bratrehes 
round, smooth, with a brown bark, scarred from the foil of 
the leaves and peduncles, tubercled, leafless,—Native of 
Cayenne. 

2. Rupala Sessilifoiia. Leaves euneate-oblong, sessile,— 
Native of Cayenne. 

Rnppia; a genus of the class Tetraiidria, order Tetra- 
gynia,— Generic: Character. Calix: spaibe besides 
the sheaths of the leaves, scarcely any; spadix subulate, 
quite simple, straight, when the fruit ripens curved inwards, 
fenced in a double row by the fructifications. Perianth: 
none. Corolla: none. Stamina: filamenta none; anthers 
four, sessile, equal, roundish, aubdidymous. Pistil: ger^ 
mina four or five, sobovate, converging; style none; stigmas 
blunt. Pericarp: none. The seeds are placed each on its 
peculiar filiform pedicel, the length of the fruit. Seeds: 
four or five, ovate, oblique, terminated by a flat orbicular 
stigma, Obserte. According to Micheli aud DiDenius, the 
male parts are for removed from tbe females, and these are 
placed in distinct filiform spadices. ESSENTIAL Charac¬ 
ter, Calia:: none. Corolla: none. Seeds: four, pedicclled* 
-The species are, 

1. Ruppia Maritima; Sea RuppiOy or Tassel Pondweed, 
Leaves scarcely distich, rather alternate, very long and slen¬ 
der, pointed. The spike emerges from the water, and 
therefore the peduuele or flower-stalk is of very different 
lengths, according to the depth of the water.—Native of 
several parts of Europe, in salt-water ditches. In Great 
Britain, it has been found between Malden and Goldhanger 
in Essex; in the isle of Sliepey; near Yarmonih; near the 
mouth of the Tees; in Cornwall; and m Scotland at Glen- 
Elgin in Inverncss-slitrc. It flowers in July. 

Rupture Wort. See Hermaria. 

Rutcus: a genus of the class Dicecia, order Syngenesia, 
—Generic Character, Mah, Calls: perianth six- 
leaved, from erect spreading; leaflets ovate, convex, with 
the lateral margin reflexed. Corolla: petals none, unless 
the alternate calix-leaves be called so ; nectary central, ovate, 
the Size of the calix, inflated, erect, coloured, perforated 
at the top. Stamina: fi la menu none; antherxMhree, spread¬ 
ing, placed on the top of the nectary, itself united at the 
base. Female. Calis: perianth as in the male. Corolla: 
petals as in the male; nectary as in the male* Pistil: ger- 
men obloug-ovate, concealed within the nectary; style cylin- 
dric, the length of the nectary; stigma obtuse, prominent 
beyond the mouth of the nectary. Pericarp: berry globular, 
three-celled. Seeds: two, globular. Obserte. There is a 
species with hermaphrodite flowers, in which the calix is 
globular, with the mouth six-cleft only. TJie fifth species 
has hennaj>hrodile flou'ers. This genus has great affinity to 
Asparagus Medeola. Essential Character. Calix: 
six-leaved. Corolla: none, Nectarp: central, ovate, per¬ 
forated at the lop. Female. Stple: one. Berrrf: tbree- 
seeded. Seeds: two.-The species are, 

1. Rusens Aculeatus; Prickh/ Butcher^s Broom, Knee 
Hotly^ Hulm^ £/o/m, or Hulver. Leaves q^ate, uiucronate, 
pungent, above florlferous, naked; branches stiff; roots 
thick, white, twining about each other, putting out frequent 
fibres like those of Asparagus, oblique, striking deep in the 
ground ; stem suffrulicose, tough, stiff, green, round, striated, 
from eighteen inches to three feet in height, sending out from 
the side many short branches. Tbe female flowers are suc¬ 
ceeded by berries, which are red, bigger than those of Aspa> 
ragus, and almost as large as some Cherries, of a sweetish 
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taste, leaving two large orange^coloured seeds iu each, gibbous 
on cue side, Oat on tlie other, and extremely bard, TJie 
dowers come out iu March and April, and the seeds ripen in 
winter.—The root has a bitterish lasie, and was formerly 
much recommended as an aperient and diuretic, in dropsies, 
urinary obstructions, and nephritic cases, Riverius relates a 
case of dropsy, successfully treated by a decoction of the 
roots, Bauhiu and others give strong cases of its etfects in 
dropsy. The young shoots, in the spring, are sonrietimes 
gathered and eaten by the poor, like those of Asparagus; and 
the branches, with the ripe fruit on them, were formerly stuck 
up in sand, w ith the stalks of Male Peony, and Wild Iris, or 
(iladwyn, full of their ripe seeds, which altogether made a 
show in rooms during winter. When planted under trees or 
shrubs it w'ill spread into large clumps; and as it retains its 
leaves all the winter, will have a good effect. The green 
shoots of this plant are cut, bound into bundles, and sold to 
the butcliers for sweeping iheir blocks; whence its principal 
English name. It is very frequently made into besoms iu 
Ilaly, wliere the liutkslers place the boughs round their 
bacon and cheese, to defend Ihcjji from the mice,—Native of 
r.urope, bill not so far nortii as Sweden; also of Asia and 
Africa. Iu England, it is nut uncommon in woods, thickets, 
and hedges; it has been observed at Black Nolley in Essex; 
in the woods of Berksliire: in Hetbel woods, near Norwich; 
near Lowestoft, in Snflbik; near Stony Cross iu flie New 
Forest, Hampshire; at Anglesey Abbey, tn Cambridgeshire; 
between Cnvershani and Maple, Durham; in Osfordshtre, 
and ill the woods of that county; near Fevershain, in Kent; 
on the liealhs about WooKvich; about Marefield, in Middle¬ 
sex; on Hampstead Heath; and at Norwood, in Surry, 
There is a variety with two single leaves, which are larger 
than in the species. This, with the next species, and also 
the (hiid and fifth species, being very hardy, and thriving in 
almost any soil and situation, are very proper for planting 
round the verges of close woods, or under large trees in 
wilderness quailcrs; and as lliey are always green, make a 
good appearance in wtuter after the deciduous trees have 
cast their leaves. They are easily increased by parting their 
roots in autumn; but when this is performed, if tlicy are 
divided into small parts, it will weaken them so, that tliey 
will make little figure, until they have had two or three 
years' growrh. They may also be propagated by the seeds; 
but that being tedious, is seldom altenipled. 

2, Kuscus Hypopliyllum; Broad-leaved Butcher's Broom. 
Leaves floriferous, uiuierneatli naked. The roots have large 
knotly heads, with long thick fibres, like those of the pre< 
ceding sort. It flowers in May and June,—Native of Italy 
and Africa. See the preceding sjiecies, 

3, Ruscus Hypoglossuiii; DotiXih-Uaved Butchtr's Broom. 
Leaves fiorifeious undertiealh, Leueatli the leaflet; root like 
the pEecL'diug ; stems about ten inches high; t)te flowers are 
of a pale yellow colour; the berries are almost as large as 
those of the first sort; they are red, and ripen in winter. It 
flowers in April and May.—Native of Italy, Idria, Hungary, 
and Africa, in the neighbourhood of Algiers. Sec the first 
species, 

4, Ruscus Androgynous; Ciimhing Butcher's Broom^ 
Leaves floriferous at tlic edge. This differs from the other 
species, in having anclrogyuous Sowers divided into six equal 
segments to tlie bottom, but falling off in one piece, and 
arising from the edge, and not the disk of the leaf. Native 
of the Canaries.—It flowers most part of the summer, and 
being tendi-r, must be planted in pots filled witli fresh earth, 
and in winter removed into the green-house, and placed 
w'here it may have free air in tnild weather, for it only requires 


to he screened from frosty and in sommer miivt be let .ebtevl 
with other hardy greeD*hottie planti^ With.thie —Bifleiae nt 
the plants will send forth stems six or eight feet h^, hr- 
nisbra with leaves from bottom to top, and in June will be 
closely set with flowers upon their edges^ which make a 
beautiful and singular appearance, and entitk it Id n plMAin 
every good collection of plants. Tins is also propagated 
by parting the roots as the former, which should not DO dm 
very oRen ; because if the roots are not permitted to remain 
some liiDc to get strength, they will produce but wenk shbols, 
and very few flowers; and in the strength of tfacfr shoevis, 
and the number of their flowers, their prtncipnl benntj ooik 
sists. This species may also be propagated from needs; but 
the seeds commonly lie in the ground a year faefoK tbe 
plants come up, so they should sown in poti filled with 
fresh earth, and placed under a hot-bed frame in winter, to 
screen the seeds from tbe frost, and in the following'spiillg 
the plants will appear. 

5. Ruscus Racemosus; AUxandrian LamreL ' Ra^icm 
terminating, hermaphrodite; stalks slender and much mon 
pliable, they rise about four feet high^ This most eluant 
shrub should appear in the front of all oroainental pbrntatiimi. 
This is otic of the plants supposed to Imvc been used bj tbe 
ancients to crown their conquering generals, and tbe vieton 
at the public games. The stalks being very pliable, m^fat 
readily answer the purpose, andthe leaves bear some resem¬ 
blance to those represented on ancient busts; but the same 
story has been lold of the second species, before thia became 
so well knou'u; and the best antiquarians think there U tio 
foundaiion for the opinion. See Lentm$ NobiUt; alao tbt 
first species, for its propagation and culture. 

Rush. See Ju7icus. 

Rushi Fhwei'ing. See Buiomus^ 

Rush^ Street* See Acarus and Andropogon^ 

Russeiia; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Atmth 
spermia,— Generic Character. Calix: ^riantb 
leaved, permanent; leaflets ovate, concave, acummatc, smalls 
erect. Corolla: oqe*petatled ; tube cylindric^ compreued a 
little, erect, very long, tiireinally under the lower lip haitj; 
border two-lipped; upper lip roundish, flat, emarginate, 
spreading, with the tip reflexed; lower liptnfid; segmenU 
oblong, obtuse, flat, spreading very much, a little longer tban 
the upper. Stamina: fitamenla four, fiLtforoi, erect, a little 
shorter tlian the tube, two of them longer; antberie ovule* 
Pistil: germeu ovate; style filiform, erect, the Jengtli of the 
shorter stamina; stigma globular. Penfeorp*' capsule round¬ 
ish, pointed by part of the style, which ia permanent^ one- 
cel led, t wo-valved, (he length of the calia. Steda: numeroai, 
very amall. Essential Character. Calix: five-leaved^ 
setaceous at tlie end. Co'otia: tube very long, hairy at the 
throat; border twodlpped; lower liptritid; capsule acumi¬ 
nate, one^celled, Mvo-valved, many-seeded. - Tbe ojily spe¬ 

cies discovered is, 

1. Russel ia Sarmentosa. Leaves ovate, - serrate, acute 
somewhat fiirside on the upper surface and at the edgcl 
smooth on the tinder surface, on very short peitoles, opposite, 
an inch long, and placed at two or three inches' distance 
from each other; flowers liandsome, of a fine red colour, but 
wiihout scent, almost an inch over.—Found in closecoppiem 
and woods at the Havaimah. 

Ruta: a genus of tbe class Decandria, order MonogyuU. 
—Generic Character. penanib Hve-|^ed, 

short, ]>eri]iancnt. Corolla: petals five, spreading, subovate) 
concave, with narrow claws. Stamina: filameota len^ awL 
shupidt spreading, the leiiglh of the corolla, widish at tbe 
base; untheise erect, very short, PisUi; germen gibUms 
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tmctibed with a gtobs^ jurroundcd at th€ base by ten honey 
Uots^ mised on a receptacle, punctured with ten honey pores; 
style erect, awl-shaped; stigma siuiple« Pfricarp; capsule 
gibbous, five^iobed, half iive-cleflt, dve-celied, opening into 
five parts between the tips. : very many, rugged, reni^ 

form, angular. Obverse, The first species, in all tlie flowers 
except the primary one, loses a fifth part of tlie number in 
every part of the fructification, and has the petals ciliate at 
the base^ Essential Chahacter. Calix: five-parted. 
PfMsi concave. Receptacle: surrounded by ten lioney 

dots* CaptttU: lobed* - The species are, 

I* Ruta Graveolens; Common Rue. Leaves superdecom' 
pound; leaflets oblong, the end one obovate; petals quite 
entire; root woody, branched; stems frulescent, covered 
with a rugged, gray, striated bark, eighteen inches high and 
more; branches, especially the young ones, smooth, and 
pale green,—Native of the south of Europe, and flowering 
from June to September, It was much used by the ancienls, 
Hippocrates recommends it as a resolvent and diuretic, and 
attributes to U the power of resisting contagions and poisons, 
ivhich is now very little credited, though so highly extolled 
by Boerhaave* It is unquestionably a powerful stimulant, 
and may be considered, like other medicines of the fetid 
kind, as having attenuating, deobstiueut, and antispasmodic 
powers; and as peculiarly adapted to phlegmatic habits, or 
weak and hysterical constitutions, suffering from retarded or 
obstructed secretions. Tlie whole plant has a strong, and 
rather disagreeable smell; if the leaves are rubbed on tiie 
skin, they inflame the part, and some people make use of 
tlicm in this manner to cure the head ache. The tops of the 
young shoots contain the greatest virtues of any part of the 
plant* An infusion of them may be taken in the manuer of 
tea, or they may be beaten into a conserve with three limes 
their weight of sugar, and taken in that form. The infusion 
15 good in feverish complamts; it raises the spirits, promotes 
perspiration, and expels the matter which occasions the 
disease* The conserve is good against the head-ache, nervous 
and hysteric disorders, weakness of the stomach, and pains 
it) the bowels* it is likewise serviceable in suppressions of 
the menses, and the disorders occasioned thereby, und, taken 
for a considerable time, has been found beneficial to those 
troubled with the epilepsy, or falling sickness, Tlie ex¬ 
pressed Juice, ttiken in small quantities. Is a remedy for that 
froublesome nervous complaint, the ulght-mare, Jl is a good 
thing to snuflf up the nose for such as are obliged to go among 
putrid and contagious disorders.—Al) the plants of this genus 
may be propagated either by sowing their seeds, or by plant¬ 
ing slips or cuttings; buih of which may be done in the 
spring. The manner of propagating them from cuttings, 
being the same as for Lavender, Stmclias, and other hardy 
aromatic plants, need not be here repeated; and if they are 
propagated by seeds, there needs no further care but to dig 
a bed of fresh earth in the spring, making it level; then to 
sow the seed thereon, and rake the ground smooth; after 
which, keep the beds clear from weeds, until the plants are 
come np about two inches high, when they should he trans 
planted out into fresh beds, where they may remain for use, 
U was formerly used to plant for edgings on the side of 
borders; but il was by no means proper for this, for the 
plants shoot so vigorously, that there is uo keeping them 
within tbe bounds of an edging: besides, when they are kept 
closely sheared, they appear to be very ragged and stumpy, 
and their roots spread so far as to exhaust the goodness of 
the soil, so, that the other plants are deprived of their 
notiiL'ishiuent; which has caused it to be wholly neglected for 
ihii purpose, so that at present it is cultivated for medicinal 
l«* 
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use, or to furnish tbe balconies for the citizens in the spring, 
especially that with a variegated leaf* All the sorts of Rue 
will live much longer, and are less liable to be injured by 
frost in winter, when they grow in a poor dry rubbishy soil, 
lhan in good ground ; for in rich moist land the plants grow 
very vigorously in summer, and are so replete wilh moisture, 
that a small frost will kill their tender shoots; whereas, in a 
poor dry ground, or when they grow upon old waifs, their 
growth will not be great, but their shoots will be hard and 
compact, and thus more able to resist the cold* 

2. Ruta Montana ; A/ountain Rne* Leaves superdecom^ 
pound; all the leaflets linear; petals quite entire; the flowers 
grow at the ends of tbe branches in loose spikes, which are 
generally reflexed. It flowers in August and September* 
Native of the south of Europe, and'Barbary,—This and tbe 
next species are tenderer than the common sort, so require 
shelter in winter; but the next species will endure our ordi¬ 
nary winters very well in the open air, especially if it be 
planted on a dry soil. 

3. Ruta Chalepensis; African Rue^ Leaves superdecom¬ 
pound, oblong, the end one obovate; petals ciliatcdoothed. 
This is very like the first species; petals hollowed like the 
bowl of a spoon, with great flatted hairs, like the eye lashes, 
round them. They smell insupportably strong,— Lmneus 
having observed tliat the Rue moves one of its stamina every 
day to the pistil. Dr* Smith examined this species, which 
differs very little from the Common Rue, and found many 
of tbe stamina in the position which he describes, holding 
their aniherae over the stigma; while those which Jiad not 
yet come to the stigma were lying back upon the petals, as 
well as those which, having already performed their ofiice, 
had returned to their origiiiHl situation. Trying with a quill 
to stimulate the stamina, he found then) all quite destitute 
of irritability; they are stout, strong, conical bodies, ami 
cannot without breaking be forced out of their natural posi¬ 
tion* The same phenomenon has been observed in several 
other flowers; but it is no where more striking, or more easily 
examined than In the Rue. It flowers from June to Septem¬ 
ber*—Native of Africa, and of the East Indies* 

4. Ruta Fiunaia; Wing-leared Rue. Leaves pinnate; 
leaflets lanceolate, attenuated at the base, serrate-crertafe ; 
petals quite entire. It flowers in March.*—Native of the 
Canary Islands. 

5. Ruta Patavina; TAree-leaved Rue. Leaves ternate, 
sessile, linear, quite entire, attenuated at the base. The 
stalk rises singly from tbe root, is about a foot high, and 
herbaceous* Discovered in Italy near Padua.—This is pro¬ 
pagated by seeds sown iu autumn soon after they are ripe* 
Tbe plants wilt come up in the following spring. Whereas 
when the seeds are sown in the spring, the plants seldom rise 
ill the same year* On poor ground, or among rubbish, in a 
warm situation, it will live jn the open air without covering; 
but iu winter is often killed in rich ground. 

G. Ruta Lintfolia; Fiax haved Rue^ Leaves simple, laa- 
eeoiate, smooth; filaruenta ciliate; stem simple, herb:iceou3. 
—Native of Spain and Tunis. This will live through tbe 
winter iu the open air, on a poor dry soil, and will perfect 
seeds the second year; but as it is of short duration, young 
plants should be raised annually to keep up a succession. 

7* Ruta Fruticulosa; ShruAbt/ Rue, Leaves siruple, Ifuear, 
spatulate, pubescent; filamenta woolly; stem branched, 
shrubby* The flowers are only half tbe size of those of the 
preceding species.—Native of Syria, near Damascus. 

Rupschia; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia*—G eneric Character. Calix: perianth five- 
leaved, permanent; leaflets roundish, concave, blunt, con^ 
0 M 
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verging, imbricate, Angmented at the ba^e by a three-leaved 
involucre ; one leaOet bent down, ditform. Covoiia: petaU 
Hve, ovate, flattisli, blunt, reflened, three times as long as 
the cHh. Stamina: Alanienta five, avirl shaped, flat, patu¬ 
lous, shorter than the petals; antherm oblong, incumbent. 
Pisiil: garmen ovate, roundish; style none; stigma quad¬ 
rangular, cruciforni, flat. Pericarp: berry foiir^celledT 
Seeds: many. Observe. Aubict remarks, that the stigma 
is five-rayed, and the pericarp five celled; according to 
Snartz, it is two>celled, many-seeded. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: five-leaved. Corolla: flve-pelatled, re- 

flexed; style none; berry many-seeded.-The species 

are, 

1. Ruyachia Clustsefolia. Leaves obo vale, obtuse, vein less. 
This is a parasitical undershrub; petals purple, deciduous. 
—Native of Martinico, in the vast moist woods; flowering in 
April. 

2. Ruyscbia Simibea. Leaves obovate, obtuse, mucrooate, 
veined; stem sarmenlose, round, with long, divaricate, flex¬ 
ile, declining, round, fragile branches; racemes terminating, 
simple, long, many-flowered,—Native of the woods in Guiana 
by the river Gal lion. 

Rj/ania ; a geous of the class Polyandria, order Monogy- 
nia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth inferior, 
permanent, five-]eaved; leaflets lanceolate, attenuated, 
spreading very finely, nerved, coloured. Corolla: none; 


nectary between the germeD and stadiicn, pftthebibkptfl, 
very villose, the height of the gerdnen. fittafettbi 

numerous, (sixty,) in a double row, a litllh sbottefr 
calix, awl-shaped, having few hatra scattcir^d M tlM bttM^ 
in other parts smooth; anthers erect, awbahRped, HtM# 
times shorter than the filaraenta, torulose, mucrointb^ SMOtlt, 
after the pollen is discharged waved above the tedge+ 
germen ovate, very villose; style smooth, tbe leligth Of ttl 
stamina; stigmas four, convex. Pericarp: bOrty iilteMft, 
elliptic, spheroid, brown, scfobicular; tcceptvcles fit€; 
formed out of the sides of the berry, snberOtis; itblartg', attnm- 
ated both ways, having mintte tut^rcles tBem 

in transverse rows, abundant, ' Ovat^^ soltelbtmhL 

having a few minute hairs scattered otet tfleiti, broWb£)d(, 
arilkd ; aril incomplete, covering the base ml belW of the 
seed, membrapaceous, three-winged, and the WtAgt doabled. 
Essential Character. Cdtix: fivedesrted. pemlaiiAit, 
coloured. Corolla: none. Stiq^mar: four; ferVyaiibertfftl, 
one-celled, many-seeded.-^Tbe only kooWb sfiecles It, 

1. Ryania Speciosa. Leaves alternate, a apati tong, ellipflc 
or oblong, acuminate, soiontb on borli aides, obliquely MMd, 
quite entire; the midrib underneath inCEtly; tfaenemi ndied, 
and between these very fine, frequent, snUple, trUkMhe 
veins.—Found in the island of Trinidad. 

R^e. See Secale. 

R^e-Grass, See Hortienm, and Lolium. 
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SACCHARUM; a genus of the class Tnandria, order 
Digynia.— Generic Character. glume two- 

valved, one-flowered; valves oblong-lanceolale, acuminate, 
erect, concave, equal, awnless, surrounded with a long 
lanugo at the base. Coro/fa: two^vaJved, shorter, sharpish, 
very slender; nectary twodeaved, very small. Stamina: 
filamenta three, capillary, the length of the corolla; antherm 
somewhat oblong. Pistil: germen oblong; styles two, 
feathered ; stigmas plumose. Peric^p: none. Corolla: in¬ 
vests the seeds. Seed: single, oblong. Observe. In this 
genus, the wool is without the calix; in Arundo, it is with it. 
Essential Character. Calix: iwo-valved, involucred, 

with a long lanugo. Corolla: two-valved.-The species 

are, 

1. Saccharum Teneriffiu; Teneriffe Sugar Cane. Leaves 
awUshaped, flat; flowers panicled, awnless, hairy; involucre 
none; calix very villose. This Grass is a foot high and 
more; culm jointed, with the joints approximating, leafed.— 
Native of the Island of Tenertfle. 

2. Saccharum Spontaneum; Wild Sugar Cone. Leaves 
convolute; panicle effused ; spikes capillary, simple; flowers 
remote, involucred, germinate, one of them peduncled ; culm 
twelve feet high, but not at all arborescent, the thickness of 
a goose-quill, even, covered by the sheaths of the leaves, 
hollow.—Native of Malabar, in watery places ; and found in 
the Society Isles, common in the marshes and wet places; 
it creeps at the root, and thus diffuses itself far and wide, 
especially near rocks. 

3. Saccharum Japonicum: Japan Sugar Cane. Racemes 
in bundles; petals ciliate, the outer ones awned; culm six 
feet high: there is a variety of this, which is only three feet 
high.-^Both are natives of Japan. 

4. Saccharum Officinarum; Common Sugar Cane. Flow¬ 
ers panicled; leaves flat; root jointed, sending forth four or 
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more shoots proportionable to the age or strength of the f4ot, 
and the goodness of the ground. The height ts ^iktjjitlj 
eight or ten feet, and in moist rich soil haa'be4hi otiserflerf 
nearly twenty feet, but the latter caoes^ Were dot id godd 
those of middling growth. The Sugar Cano is jointdd, iiid' 

I he joints are more or less distant, in propottioa fo tfae 
lity of the soil. A leaf is placed at each joint, and'fhelnK 
of it embiaccs the stallr to the next joint above it* iD^^ftldii, 
before it expands; from thence to the point it is tbreO ot 
four feet in length, according to the vigour of the phitfL 
There is a deep whitish furrow, or hollowed midrifr, whidr 
19 broad and prominent on the under side ; tbe ed^'are 
thin, and armed with small sharp teeth, w]li<5K scai^tftdy 
to be discerned by the naked eye, bofwillctit' tWe skin ofaf 
tender hand if it be drawn along it. Th& fl'oWertf are pib^ 
duced in panicles at ihe top of tbc stalks ; ihty are ftiiti t*o 
to three feet toug, and are composed of many spilfea ifinieof 
ten inches in length, which are again subdivided into smaller 
spikes, which have long down inclosing' thc^ floweri, so as to 
hide them from sight. Tile seed is oblong and poioiteidi aQ<f 
ripens in the valves of the flower. It ha* beed satertefl, 
that the Sugar Cane is not indigenous of America, but that 
it migrated through the Europeans firom Sicily uiid Spaid to 
Madeira and the Canary Isles; afterwards to the West lodhu 
Islands; and from thence to Mexico, Pern, and BraaiL Ou 
tlie discovery of the western hemisphere, however, the S^npr 
Cane was found on the continent, and in some ortbeisfauiQS; 
but the art of making sugar, it is said; never was praOtised by 
the native inhabitants of the islands, or" of South Amertca. 
Of this there may be some doubl, asfhr astfa'e accbtfitt relates 
to Mexico: and it is certain that before the diaeoV^fy oftiu 
West Indies in 14D2, before the discovery of tlie £aATndwi 
by the Portuguese in 1497, and before the disebveiy of the 
Braiils by the same nation in 1500, abundabob of *ii^r'wu 
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in Ibfe islAbds of Sicily, Crete, Rbodes, and Cyprus, 
*rilte Cihfe ii Subposed to have been originally brought 

to islands frolb India by the Saracens, and to have been 
fl-bHi tb^ttcii transplanted into some parts of Italy ; nhile the 
Moofj imported it from Africa into Spain, where it was first 
pldntid in Valencia, atid afterwards in Granada and Murcia, 
in #bfch provinces great quantities were formerly produced; 
add SOiti^ U still cultivated in the two latter. From Valencia 
tte culllvation abd oianuiacture of sugar were carried by the 
Sp^niatds td the Canary Islands, in the 15tJi century: but 
prior to this period, the Portuguese, in 1420, carried the Cane 
dbd the manufacture fro^m Sicily to Madeira, From Madeira, 
th^ caltbi'e of the Sugar Cane, and the art of maklog sugar, 
eit^ndtid to the West India Islands and the Brazils; 
fof it £^em^ certain that the Sugar Cane itself was found 
g'irioWing in various parts of the American continent, and in 
S6die 0 / thfe West India Islands when they were first disco; 
Vefrf; and that in Mexico and Peru the culture of the plant, 
and the art of nianufactunng it into sugar, were well known. 
Th^ Portuguese are said to have made sugar in the island of 
St. Tboruas under the line, on the coast of Africa, much 
ebrtier than it was manufactured in the West Indies, The 
island of Thomas was discovered in 1406, and they had 
rfxfy-otie sugar works on It before the Dutch destroyed them 
m the year IfllO, In the Brazils sugar was first made in the 
yerftlSSO, and by the Englisliat Barbadoes in the year 164S, 
but even then, they only manufactured muscovadoes; which 
were so moist and full of molasses, and so ill cured, as to be 
hafdly worth sending to England, though they greatly im¬ 
proved it in the seven followiog years. Though the Weal 
Indieft now chiehy supplies Europe with sugar, that plant 
w^s first brought to it from Arabia and the East Indies, or 
rather from the latter through the former. Dioscorides, 
PJioy, Oalen, and Paulus ElgineU, all describe it as white 
liAif sah, brittle between the teeth, and sweet like honey. 
Tlliff description has been commonly supposed to belong to 
tlf^ Tiib’axir nbticed under Arundo Bajnhoo; but that was not 
ahd there is little doubt that the substance intended 
crystallized sugar. Moscly observes, that there has 
always been two sorts of sugar made in the East, the raw 
muscavado siiga'r, and sugar-candy: the brst being ap¬ 
propriated for culinary purposes only, and the second for 
eveVy other purpose of diet, luxury, and exportation* The 
former is, and we have reason to suppose ever has been, 
nlbd^ ill Bengal, and other districts of the East Indie^s: but 
China atid CochiD-china seem to be the only countries in the 
EMt' wbeie the bright transparent sugar-candy is made in 
perfection. It is exported from China to every part of India, 
-eVetl'where abundance of sugar is made, and Du tialde adds, 
itebnslilutes a great trade to Japan* Father Lourciro informs 
ui, that sugar is cultivated to a much greater extent in 
Codjid-chiDa than in China, and that crystallized sugar is 
ekported from that country in great quantities. He thus 
deOt^ribds the method of tnakiog it. The raw sugar being 
pdrified by putting it into conical earthen vessels with a thin 
ftratum of moist clay on the top, and discharging the impu- 
ritiea tbrongb a small hole in the bottom; this whitened, or 
ak call it, clayed sugar, is dissolved in water over a fire, 
sittd boiled to the consistence of a thick syrup; it is then 
efMked in a cool place during the night, with some slender 
lf6ds cut frOtn the Indian Reed spread over it; the syrup, as 
if is condensed by the nocturnal cold, adheres to these rods, 
lUd is formed into beautiful crystals. Noue of the eastern 
tialionk much esteem any other sugar than this, which pro¬ 
bably has its name' from two Indian words SMiur and 
both wlncb words signify sugar iu general, though 


we have united them in the name Sugaraindj/, and applied 
to sugar prepared in a particular way. The Asiatics use 
this kind of sugar in tea, coffee, and all other beverages ; 
and the genera) preference given to this kind of sugar, may 
account for the art of refining it into loaves having been 
little practised in the East; that art was only discovered at 
the end of the fifteci th or beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and was first practised tn England in the year 1544* 
The sugar in common use is prepared from the expressed 
juice of the Cane, 1>oj]ed with quick-lime or common vege¬ 
table alkali, to imbibe the superfluous acid. The boiling is 
repeated in smaller and smaller vessels, during which it b 
often necessary to scum the impurities, and employ addi¬ 
tional alkali; wJien the juice acquires a due consistence, it 
is suffered to cool in a proper vessel, and the saccharine 
matter concretes into a crystalline mass. This, after being 
separated from the molasses, b sold under the name of brown 
or niobt sugar* It may be purified in conical moulds, by 
spreading on the upper broad surface some moist clay, which 
gradually transfuses its moisture through the mass of sugar, 
and carries with it a considerable part of the remaining 
treacly matter: it is then called clayed sugar. Loaf sugar is 
prepared in this country from the other sugar boiled in water, 
lime-water, and bullock's blood or eggs, commonly both being 
added to it, in order to clarify it, by incorporating with the oily 
and mucilaginous parts, and forming a scutn, which is care¬ 
fully taken off; then, after sufficient clarification, it is strained 
through a woollen cloth, and boiled again until it becomes 
of a proper consistence; it is then poured into a refrigeratory, 
and when duly cooled, into conical clay moulds, perforate 
at the apex, which is placed downwards; at first this aper¬ 
ture is stopped up, but as the sugar concretes it is opened, 
in order that the syrup or molasses may drain off. By this 
draining the cone of sugar shrinks at the base below the 
edges of the mould, which, to render the loaf still whiter, ts 
filled up with moist clay, closely applied to the base of th^ 
sugar cone: lastly, the cone is placed upon its base, taken 
out of the mould, wrapped in paper, and dried dr baked in 
a close oven. Two centuries have scarcely elapsed since it 
can be properly said that sugar has become an iugredrent m 
ihe popular diet of Europe* There are now- very few persons 
who do not mix more or less of it in their dally food: 
excepting the remote and poor population of the interior and 
northern parts. It is very difficull to ascertain when it was first 
brought into England, but it was in use here In 1466, though 
only at feasU and in medicine* The quantity consumed has' 
always continued to increase, until it has become the staple 
article of our colonial commerce,^Sugar is manifestly a 
neutral saline substance, consisting of a peculiar acid, united 
to a small quantity of alkali, and much oily matter. It ctys- 
talltzes in hexedral truncate prisms; and affords by distil¬ 
lation an acid phlegm, with a few drops of empyrheumatic 
oil; the residue is a spongy light coal, which contains 4 smalf 
quantity of vegetable alkali. Dissolved in water, it uadergoes 
fermentation, and acquires first a vinous, then an acetous 
flavour. The vinous liquor distilled, yields a strong ardent 
spirit, well known under the name of Rum* Bergtiian sepa¬ 
rated the acid of sugar, and exhibited it in a crystalline form* 
But this acid is found iu a variety of other substances, not 
only vegetable, as gums, resins, galls, starch, salt of sorrel, 
lemon juice, spirit of wine, dre* but animal; Berlhollet hav¬ 
ing obtained from wool more than Jialf its weight of this 
acid. Sugar, or the saccharine matter, may be extracted 
from most vegetables, particularly the Mapie, the Birch, 
Beet, Patsnepc, and from the Grapf, W'htehsee; but the 
Sugar Cane affords it in larger quantities, aiid more're^ly' 
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than any other# Sugar, wlitn first introduced, was used ! 
only Id medicine, Ex-en in Arabia, in Avicenna's lime, I hough 
sugar was an articie of commerce from the East, there is no 
record of its having been tised for dietetic or culinary pur- 
poses, for several centuries afterwards. Its principal use 
was to render unpleasant and nauseating medicines grateful 
lo the^sick; and in pharmacy, ilk syrups, electuaries, con¬ 
fections, and conserves. As a medicine, sugar itself cannot 
he considered as possessing much power. Dr, Cuilen classes 
It with the atteuuanU; mid Bergius slates it to be sapona¬ 
ceous, cdulcorant, relaxing, pectoral, vulnerary, antiseptic, 
and nutritive. In cararrlia) afiections lioth It and honey are 
freqiueully emploved : it has been advantageously used in 
calculous complaints; and from its known power in preserve 
ing animal and vegetable substances from putrefaction, it 
lias been given with a view to its arUisepUc effects. Sugar- 
candy, or barley-sugar, by dissolving s^lowly in the mouthy 
are well suited to relieve tickling coughs and hoarseness, 
and the use of sugar in various medicinal compositions, 
is loo obvious to require being particularly pointed out, 
—PropQ^&iion Cvlture, The Sugar Cane is preserved 
by way of curiosity in several gardens in England, but, being 
too tender to thrive here unless it be preserved in a warm 
stove, il cannot arrive to great perfection. It is here propa¬ 
gated by slips taken from the sides of ihe older plants; those 
wliich grow near the root, and have fibres to them, will most 
likely succeed, so that when the sliools are produced at some 
distance from the ground, the carlli should be raised about 
them, that they may put out fibres before Ihey are separated 
from the mother plank These slips should be planted in 
}kots filled with rich kticlicii-garden earth, and plunged into 
a moderate hot bed of tanner's hark, being careful to shade 
them from llie sun until they have taken new root, after 
which they must be treated in the same way as other tender 
plants from the same countries. They must constantly be 
kept plunged in the lan-bed in the stove, and, as llieir roots 
increase in si^e, the plants should from time to time be 
shificd into larger pots; but this must be done w'iih caution, 
for if overpotted they will not thrive: they will require to have 
water frequently in warm weather, but it must not be plen^ 
tifully given, especially when the weather is cold. As the 
leaves of the plants decay, they should be cleared from about 
the stalks; for if these are left lo dry upon them, it will 
* greally retard tlieir growth* Tlie stove in which this plant 
is placed should be kept in winter to the same temperature 
of heat as for ihe Tine apple, and they must have plenty of 
free air admitted in hot weather.—firm in ifu West 
Indies: The manner of preparing the stiff soils in the West 
Indian Islands for sugar, is, to burn the trash and weeds upon 
il, as soon as the Canes are cut down; the ashes being a 
proper manure, as the best compost for such land is ashes, 
sand, and rotten canes. This land should always be hoe^ 
ploughed, and, after continuing about a month in this state 
it should be ii&kd* The cane holes should not be very deep, 
so as^to bring up the stiff clay* It Is better to hoe-ptough 
the bottoms of the cane-holes just before throwing in the 
manure; and if they are not planted soon after, the manure 
should be covered with a little mould, taken from the sides 
of the banks. The plants must be laid dry, und not more 
than two inches below the surface, unless it be necessary to 
plant in dry weather, which necessity rarely occurs* In light ; 
soils, such as sand, gravel, and all poor dry moulds, with lime¬ 
stone or rock of any Eind under it, the trash and weeds ; 
should be dug into the ground at the time of holing. No | 
ploughing is necessary; but labour is best bestowed in pre¬ 
paring and carrying on good rich manure^ without which , 
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these light soils will never make a proper return to the 
planter* The manure must be laid od heaps to fernentaikd 
rot, and if it is not arrived at a sufficient state of putrefaction 
at the time of planting, it may be distributed to the young 
plants when they are a foot or eighteen inches above the 
ground* This should be done in rainy weather, that the salts 
may the sooner penetrate to the roots of the young Canes, 
In these soils you must plant either very early or very late. 
If you plant in May or June, which it termed spring planting, 
and the weather proves favourable, the plants may be fit to 
cut in April or May following# But, wherever situation, dry 
weather, lateness of crop, or a deficiency in the strength of 
labourers and cattle, prevent this early planting, the moatb 
of December may be the best time, or even early in January. 
In light soils you can hardly make your cane-hotes too deep^ 
and the business of planting may succeed immediately to that 
of holing* The land which is most proper for the growth of 
Sugar Canes, 1 $ such as has a sufficient depth of soil, and is not 
too moist and strong, but rather light, and easy to work; for 
although strong moist ground will produce much taller and 
bigger canes than the other, yet the quantity of sugar will be 
much less, and of a worse quality, beside requiring a greater 
quantity of fuel, and a longer lime to boil, before the sugar 
can be made; which is also the case with all fresh laud, where 
tiiere has not been any Canes growing before ; therefore many 
of the most expert planters burn llieir land, when it is first 
cleared for planting of Canes, to abate its fertility; but jf 
when laud is first cleared of the wood, and the roots of bad 
weeds, it is sown with Ijkdigo, which such fresh ground will 
produce murh better than the old, or such as has been long 
cultivated, there may be two or three crops of this taken, 
which will prepare the land for the Sugar Canes, without 
being at the trouble of burning it; but the growling of ludtgo 
has been so little practised in the British Islands of America 
for many years past, as to be esteemed unworthy the hodee 
of a sugar-planter; whereas if they would sotnettmes change 
their crops to other species, they would soon find an advan¬ 
tage in the growth, not only of their Canes, but also of their 
other crops; however, the usual practice is to continue the 
Canes always upon the same land, as long as it will produce 
rhem, without changing the species, or allowing the ground 
a fallow to rest and recover itself: by this method there 
are some plantations so much exhausted, as that the crop 
of sugar will scarcely defray the expense of culture. An¬ 
other thing should always be observed in Ibo planting of 
fresh land with Canes, which is to allow them mote room 
than is generally done; for, in close planting, if the ground 
be strong, there will a greater naniber of shoots chme out 
from each plant, and not having room to spread at bottom, 
they will draw each other up lo a great height^ and be full 
of watery juice, the sun and external air being excluded 
from the Canes, both of which are absolutely uooess^ry to 
ripen and prepare the salts during the growth of the Canes# 
In those warm countries the Canes are propagated by cuttings 
or joints, of proper lengths; these are from fifteen to twenty 
inches long, in pro^iortion to the nearness of tbeir joints or 
eyes. These cuttings are generally taken from the tops of 
the Canes, just below the leaves; but if they were chowD 
from the lower part of the Canes, where they are less auccujent 
and better ripened, they would not produce so luxuriant 
shoots, but tbeir juice would be Jess crude, and contain a 
greater quantity of salts, which will be oblaincd by less boil¬ 
ing than that of those Canes in the mauner they are commonly 
plauled: and it is by thus carefully propagating all kinds of 
esculent plants, cither in the choice of the best seeds or 
cuttings, that mott of the kinds have been so greatly iioproved 
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of late years. Tbe time for planlifig Canes is always Ui Uie 
rainy seasons, and the sooner they are planted after ilie rains 
have begun to fall, the more time they ivtll have to get 
strength, before the dry weather sets in ; for when they liave 
put out good roots, and are well establislied in the ground, 
they will not be so liable to suffer by the drought, as those 
which have but newly taken root. The season being come 
for planting, tbe ground should be marked out by a line, 
that the rows of Canes may he straight and at erjual dis¬ 
tances; bnt first, it will be proper to divide (lie piece inJo 
lands of sixty or seventy feet broad, leaving inlerv:ils between 
each, of about fifteen" feet: these intervals, when the Canes 
are cut, are of great use for roads, in w hich the ciirriagcs 
may pass, to carry off the Canes to tlie mill; for where there 
is not such provision made, the carriages are obliged to pass 
over tbe beads of the Caaes, to their pr€at iujurv; [>esides, 
py these intervals the iuu and air will have freer passaj^r 
between the Canes, whereby tliey will be belier iipeiKcl, mid 
their juice will be fuller of salts; therefore, when the Cattes 
arc ground, they will not require so much fuel to boil their 
juice. The middle of these intervals may be planted with 
Yams, Potatoes, or other esculent plants, which may bttakcjj 
off before the Canes are cut, that the passages may be clear 
for the carriages; but a path should be left on the sides of 
each laud, for tbe more convenient riding or walking of llie 
overseer of the plantation, to view and observe how tlie 
labour is performed, Tbe common method of planting Canes 
is, to make a trench with a hoe, whith is performed by hand; 
into this one person drops the number of cuttings intended 
Ibr plaiitiog, at the distance the liills are designed; these are 
by other negroes placed in their proper position, tl>eu the 
earth is drawn about the hills w ith a hoe; alt this is pei formed 
by hand: but if the right use of ploughs were well knouii in 
these countries, the work might be much better performed, 
and for less than half the expense; if instead of making a 
trench with a hoe, a deep furrow were nuule with a j>lougli, 
and the cuttings properly laid therein, tiie ground would be 
deeper stirred, and there would be more depth for placing 
the Canes, If the ground is to be afterwards kept clean with 
the horse-hoe, the rows of Canes should be planted live feel 
asunder, that there may be room for riic horse and jdoiigh to . 
pass between them, and the distance of tlie hills trmn ouch \ 
Other, should be two feet and a half, and but one Cane / 
should be permitted to remain in each fiilL After tlie Canes I 
are planted, and have made some slmols, the sooner the I 
horse-plough is used, the better will tlie Canes thrive, and ' 
the ground will be easier kept clean from weeds; for if these 
are torn up when they are young, tJicy will presently die; 
wherear; when they are suffered to grow large before they 
are disturbed, they are with great ditticully destroyed, 'fhe 
distance which is usually allowed in planting Canes, i^ from 
three to four feet, row from row% and ihe lulls are about Iwo 
feet asunder tn the rows; in each of Ihese hills they plant 
from four to seven or eight cuttings, which is a very great 
fault, and is the cause of their blight, so much comphiincd of 
during late years; for if all lhe3e grow, which is often ihe 
ouse, they rob each other of their nourishment; and if a dry 
season happen before they have acquired strcnglli, they are 
very soon stinted in their growth, and are then attacked by 
insects, which spread and multiply so greatly, as to cover a 
wbole plantation in a little time; when this happens, llie 
Canes are seldom good after, so that it will be Ihe belter way 
to root them entirely up, when they are so greatly injured, 
for they very rarely recover this disorder; because i ho ugh 
tbe insects are not the cause of the disease, they nevertheless 
confinu it^ and cause it to spread, Heuce, instead of plaut- 
lOd, 


Tug SO many, if there were but one good cutting planted in 
each hill, or, to prevent miscarriage, two at most; and, if 
both succeeded, the weakest being drawn out soon after 
they had taken root, it would be found of great service to 
prevent these blights; and although the number of Canes 
will not be near so great from the same space of ground, yet 
the quantify of sugar will be full as much, and will require 
little more than a fourth part of the fuel usually required for 
boiling. As tbe growth of the Canes is promoted according 
to (he cleanness of the ground, so there cannot be too much 
care taken to keep the Canes perfectly clear of weeds; and 
the beginning of this work soon will render it less trouble¬ 
some, and it may be performed at a less expense than when 
it has been neglected for some time* When the plough is 
used, flic earth, in the iiitervab, should be throw n up to the 
rows of Canes, first on the one side of the row, being careful 
not to disturb the roots of the Canes, as also not to bury 
tlicii siiuuts; uud, in the second operation, tbe earth 
should be turned over to the other side of the rows, with the 
same care as before. By this turning and stirring of the 
laud, it will be rendered looser, and the earthing of tlic 
platils will greatly strengthen them; so that from each hill 
there will be as many slioots produced as can be well 
nourislied, and the sun and air will have free ingress among 
llie rows, which will be of the greatest service to tbe Canes. 
When llie Canes are from seven to ten feet high, and of a 
proporiionalc size, the skiti smooth, dry, and brilile; if lliey 
arc heavy, (heir pith ^ray, or inclinable to brow'n, the juice 
sweet and glutinous; they are esteemed to be in perfection. 
The time tor cutting (he Canes, is usually after (hey have 
grown six months: but there should not be a fixed period for 
lilts, for, tn some seasons, and in different soils, there will be 
more than a month's difference in their maturity; and those 
who have made the experiatent of cutting llieir Canes before 
they were ripe, and letting others stand till after they were 
ripe, liave found the sugar made from the latter was mncli 
finer ill an that of the former, though the quantity was not 
quite so great; however, it will always be best to let them 
stand (ill they are in perfection before they are cut, but not 
iouger* It has also been remarked, that those Canes which 
are cut lowiir<ls the end of the dry seasons, before the rains 
begin to fall, have produced better sugar than those which 
are cut in t)ie rainy seasons, when lliey are more replete wilh 
watery juice, and tliere has been much less expense of fuel to 
boil it, which is a inaterial article in large plantations; there¬ 
fore, the better the Canes are nourished in their growlli, and 
llie more sun and air is permitted lo pass between the rows, 
(he less expense will be incurred in boiling and preparing 
the sugar* Ti^e great pests of the Sugar Cane, are llie Cane- 
ants and the Blast, supposed to be occasioned by minute 
insects. Rats are also very destruclive to it; as is also that 
most pernicious weed, the Knot Grass. It is tliought bv 
some, that rich oily manures, or a thick dressing of marl, is 
the best cure for the ants. But such are the ravages of these 
insects, that many Sugar plantations have been totally aban¬ 
doned; and the best course which can be pursued in tiiat 
case, is, where the situation is not too wet nor cold, to adopt 
the culture of Cotton, Blasts that come without the ants, 
may in the beginning be stopped by burning the parts 
affected; by washing the young plants with salt-wafer or 
weak lime-water; and a good season, that is, heavy slurwers, 
will sometimes put a stop to it. When it returns, the Canes 
should be planted thinner, to give (hem a free circulation of 
air: the quincunx mode of plauting may in this case be 
adopted with advantage. And if the leaves affected are 
stripped off, and the diseased stems cut down and burnt to 
6 N 
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wind ware!, and the rooH covered wit!) good fresh mould; 
this, wilh salt or lime water, may prove a cure for the greasy 
fly and yellow fly, as well as tor those destructive worms 
called the borer and the grub. 

5. Saccliatuni Polyslacbyon; Mani/spikfd Sugar Cane* 
Flowers panicked; spikes Aliform, very long, fastiginte; flo¬ 
rets remote. This plant is from three to four feet high; 
culm round, jointed, smooth*—Native of the island of St* 
Kitts* 

6. Saccharum Arundinaceum; Reed^ Sugar Cane. Pani^ 
cles clustered, with the pedunck-s divided; florets two toge* 
ther, one sessile, the other pediccllcd ; corollas three-valved, 
polygamous; culms ten feet high, thick, half void, leafy; 
leaves wide, in whorls, approximating to the stem*'—^Native 
of the East Indies. Kcenig says, it is cullivated by hedges, 
and on the banks of pools uear Tranquebar* The Tatnools 
call it Pee-Carumha, or Devil's Sugar, by which it would 
seem, they infer that Lueifer himself has a aweet tooth iti 
lus bead. TJie entire cuhns are often used for the iow^er 
covering of roofs, but they me a harbour for serpents, lizards, 
and other reptiles. 

7. Sacebarum Bcnghalensc; Bengal Sugar Cane* Pani¬ 
cles clustered, with the peduncles divided; florets two toge¬ 
ther, one sessile, the other pedicelled; corollas two-valved, 
hermaphrodite. This so closely resembles the preceding 
species, that it might be taken for the same: it differs in 
having the corollas iwo-valved, alt the florets hermaphrodite, 
and the stigmas of a yellowish brown colour*““Nalive of 
Bengal, 

8. Saccharum Hepeus; Ct'eeping Sugar Cane* Panicle 
patulous: florets two together, sessile, aw^ned; leaves flat; 
sheaths hairy; culm a foot high, simple, ascending; calix 
smooth*—Native of Guinea. 

&, Saccharum Raveimae; Italian Sugar Cane. Panicle 
loose, with the racUis woolly; flowers awned; culm the 
thickness of the finger or thumb, upright, smooth; caltx- 
glumes narrow, nearly equal, villose on the outside, with 
silvery hairs longer than the flowers* One glume of the 
corolla is longer than the other, with a short bristle-shaped 
awn* It is a very beautiful plant, and the Arabs make 
tobacco pipes of the straw*—Native of Italy, Provenec, and 
Mount Atlas, on the hanks of streams. 

18* Sacehaium Cylindricum; Ci/iindric Sugar Cane. 
Panicle spiked, cylindric; peduncles one-flowered; flowers 
awpiess, two-stamined; leaves flat; joints bearded; roots 
long, slender, twisted, white; culm often branched at the 
—Native of the south of Fiance, Italy, Sicily, Candia, 
Smyrna, Barbary, the East Indies, and New Holland. 

11, Sflccharuiii Tliunbcrgit; Thunberg's Sugar Cane* 
Panicle spiked, cy]in<lric; peduncles ooe-flowered; flowers 
awnless, two-stainincd ; leaves convolute; joints smooth. 
Thji» is a very tall grass, willi the panicle more contracted, 
and twice as long as in the preceding, with the wood ratlier 
yellowish; joints of the culm quite naked ; flowers twice as 
"big; corolla only half the size of the calix, thin, of a very 
shining white colour,—Native of the East Indies* 

Sacred See Ocimufli 

Sajflower. See Carthamua* 

Sajfran. See Crocus. 

Saffron, Bastard. Sec Cart ham us* 

Saffronf Meadow. See Cotchic^m. 

Sage* See Salvia* 

Sage of Jerusalem* See Phhmis. 

Sage, iVood* See Teucrium. 

Sagina; a genus of the class Tetrandria, orderTetragynia. 
-^Cknbric Character. Calix: periaalh four*leaved; 


leaflets ovale, concave, spreading very mnclip pefoomnenL 
Corciia: petals four, ovate, obtuse, shorter ^haa the cadiz^ 
spreading. Stamina: fllamenta four, capillary; aptbcnc 
roundish. Pistil: germen subglobular; atyl<{S four, awl- 
shaped, recurved, pubescent; stigmas simple. Peruwrm: 
capsule ovate, straight, one^celled, four-valved., Sem: 
numerous, very small, fastened to the receptacle. O^srrw, 
The second species varies with petalous and apetaloiuAowere. 
The third never has any petals. The fourth has the c»lia- 
leaves lanceolate, acuminate, and the fifth differs in several 
marks from iu congeners. Essential Chabactbr. 
Calix: four-leaved. Petals: four* Capmle: one-celled, 
four-valved, many-seeded*-The species are, 

1* Sagina Cerastoides; Tetrandraus Ptarlwefrt* Stem 
diffused, dichotomous; leaves spatulate and obovate, re¬ 
curved; fruiting peduncles reflexed; root fibrous, branched, 
uutiuul; herb bright green, many-gtemmed, branched, hir¬ 
sute, somcvirhat viscid. The flowera expand only tA dear 
weather. This plant more properly belongs to the genus 
Native of Scotland, where it is found on saudy 
shores and rocks, on walls and rubbishy places, floweriag in 
May and June. It was first observed by Dr. Smith on wulb 
about Edinburgh, as well as on the Caltou Hill and upon 
Arthur's Seat: and has since been found on Inch Heaih and 
Inch Combe in tlie Frith of Forth, and also on the beach 
below' Preston Pans.. 

2. Sagina Procumbens; Procumbent Pearlw&rt* Stems 
procumbent, smooth; petals very short; root fibrous, gene¬ 
rally annual, but in shady places often perennial; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, longer than the leaves, one-flowered, nod- 
diog before the flowers open* Mr. Curtis remarks, that few 
plants assume greater variety of appearance than tbU, but 
that iu ail situations the singular appearance of the seed- 
vessels, placed on the calix like a cup on a saucer, will easily 
distiDguish it. Being fond of a sandy and gravelly soil, it is 
a troublesome little weed in garden walks and paved courts, 

where it flowers and seeds during the whole summer*_Native 

of most parts of Europe, Siberia, and Japan, where il ii 
found ill barren pastures, &c* 

3. Sagina Apetala; Annual Small^fiowered Pearlwart* 

Stems almost upright, pubescent: petals obsolete; root con¬ 
stantly annual, small, and fibrous. The distinction of an 
annual and pcreuuial root, though it cannot perhapa be 
admitted in all cases as a specific character, must be alkwed 
to have considerable weight. This species is as regular an 
annual as the Draba Verna, which, like the preceding species 
couliniies green through the winter. The preceding is always 
procumbent ; and wlien it grows, as it commonly does,'in 
moist situalions, it mats and spreads on the ground. This 
is a smaller plaut than the Procumbent, and much finer mils 
stalks; its leaves are also shorter by one half, and less suc¬ 
culent* It is uot, as its trivial Latin name infers, perfectly 
apelalous, being generally with petals, v^hich are so minute 
as almost to require a magnifier to render them visible. It 
is found in dry, barren, and open places, on walla, and m 
gravel walks, where it is a troublesome weed, and flowers in 
May and June. There is scarcely any plant which is quicker 
in ripening iU seeds*—Native of England, France, Italy, and 
Germany. ^ 

4. Sagina Erecta; Upright Pearltoort. Stem upright 
one or two flowered; calix-leavea acute; petals entire; mt 
annual, simple, fibrous. The whole herb is smooth aad 
glaucous. The calix uever opens far, so that the -p-^^ rplln 
is not suflFcred fully to expand. If the season proves dry 
the stalk is generally simple; but if the grouad be moist. iJ 
throws out many stalks, which first spread on the earth, and 
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^Renrards become uprigiit* The fruit is altogether that of 
a Cerastium; but its entire petals, and the number of parts of 
the flower, by no means agree wilh that genus, nor does the 
habit correspond with either Cerastium or the other Saginas. 
It may probably coustitute a distinct genus. This is a litrle 
plant, of considerable neatness and elegance in its slnicture, 
much stronger than either of the two preceding; growing 
frequently on dry gravelly pastures and heaths among grass, 
flowering in April and May, 

6^ Sagina Virginica; Firgiman Pearlwort. Stem upright; 
flowers opposite; one dower terminating, and some opposite, 
each on Its proper peduncle,—Found among moss on the 
brinks of springs in Virgiuta, where it rs a native. 

Sagittaria; a genus of the class Moiicecia, order Polyan- 
dria* —Genbeic Chaeacter, Alaic Flowtrs: many, 
Calix: perianth three-leaved; leaHets ovate, concave, per- 
tnanent. Corolla: petals three, roundish, bhuit, flat, spread¬ 
ing, three times as large as the caliit. Stamina : blamenta 
numerous, (often twenty,) awl-shaped, collected into a head; 
aatherse erect, the length of the calist. Female Flowers: 
fewer, below the males. Calix: pciiaiith as in the male. 
Corolla: petals tliree, as in the male. Pistil: germina 
uumerous, compressed, collected into a head, gibbous ouU 
wards, ending in very short styles; stigmas acute, permanent. 
Pericarp: none; receptacle globular, collecting the seeds 
into a globe* Seeds: numerous, oblong, compressed, girt 
longitudinally with a membranaceous margin, which is wide, 
gibbous on cue side, acuminate at both ends* Esse>]tial 
Character. Alate. Calix: three-leaved. Corolla: tliree- 
petalled; fllamenta commonly twenty four. Female, Pistilla 
many. Seeds: many, naked--The species are, 

1. Sagittarla Sagittifolia; Common Arrowheads Leaves 
arrow-shaped, acute; root perennial, cousistiug of a tube 
flted deeply in the mud; stem and petioles triangular, very 
spongy, by which they are supported iu the water in con¬ 
sequence of the air generated within them : they discharge a 
white milky juice, an uncommon circumstance in aquatic 
plants* TJie bulb or tuber which Axes itself in the solid 
earth below the mud, constitutes a considerable part of the 
food among the Chinese, and upon that account they culti¬ 
vate it. The roots are larger there than in the East Indies 
aud America, where (hey arc also eaten; but are neglected 
in Europe, probably on account of their acrid and caustic 
qualities. This plant varies much in size, aud has leaves of 
different forms; hence several varieties and pretended spe¬ 
cies of old authors. Dr. Stokes remarks, that ihe flowers 
which are called male, have from oiie to five pistil hi, and 
that there are none with stamina only. Dr. Smllh says, tliat 
ht has observed three or four pistiUa in some of the male 
flowers; but whether they ever ripen is uncertain; they 
should therefore rather be called Imperfect hermaphrodites. 
—Native of Europe, Siberia, China, Cocliin-cliina, Japan, 
and Virginia, in pools, ditches, and slow streams; of which 
it is one of the most beautiful ornaments throughout Eng¬ 
land, flowering in July and August. 

2* SagitlariaObtu si folia; Bhnldeaved Arrowhead. Leaves 
arrow-shaped, obluse; stem branched. This differs from 
tbe preceding in having the anterior part of the leaves twice 
wide*—Native of Asia, 

3* Sagtttana Lanctfolia; Lance-leaved Arrowhead. Leaves 
Janceolate^ovatc. The stem grows very luxuriant in general, 
and rises frequently to the height of two or three feet above 
the foliage. The branches of the lower whorls seldom exceed 
three in number, and are commonly subdivided in the same 
manner themselves; but those of the higher order consist 
ahiefly of five long simple flower-stalks^ and those about the 


lop of three only; fruit depressed.—Native of Jamaica and 
Cuba, in stagnant waters. 

4. Sagittaria Acutifolia; Sharpdeaved Arrowhead. Leaves 
awl-ahaped. This Is of the same size as the first species,— 
Native of Surinam, in water, 

5. Sagiilaria Trifolia; Three-kaved Arrowhead, Leaves 
ternate.—Native of Chin^i. 

G. Sagittaria Hastata. Leaves oblong, lanceolate, sensibly 
acute, aagitlalc; lobes patent, lanceolate, very considerably 
acuminated; scape simple; flowers dioecous; bracles and 
calices subrotund, obtuse.—Grows in fbe old ditches of 
Pennsylvania. 

7. Sagittaria Gracilis. Leaves linear, slightly obtuse, 
three-nerved, sagittate: lobes patent, linear, elongate, very 
finely acuminate; scape simple, with few flowers; flowers 
dtoecmis; bractes short, suborbiculate. The leaves of this 
plant are very slender, and about three inches long, measured 
from the beginning of the petiole.—'Grows in bogs and 
ditches, from Pennsylvania to Virginia, particularly on the 
moun rains. 

0. Sagiltavia RigiJa. Leaves narrow-lanccoJate, carinated 
undeVnealh, rigid, very acute; scape branchy; flowers njo- 
noecous, very nuoierous; petioles strong, stiff.—Grows on 
the still and deep waters of Oswego river, near the great 
falls. New York. This plant grows in a depth of more than 
seven feet water. 

9. Sagittarius Simplex. Leaves linear-lanceolate, acute, 
angustated on the lower part: scape simple, with many 
flowers; flowers dioccous, from twelve lo eighteen in a scape; 
bractes and calices rounded, obtuse,—Grows in the small 
ponds of New Jersey. The leaves of this plant are about 
six inches long, and half an inch ivifle. 

ID. Sagitiaria Graminea. Leaves linear, very long, fbrer- 
nerved; scape simple, with few flowers; flowers monoecous; 
bractes oblong, obtuse,—Growls in Carolina, 

11. Sagiltaria Nataus. Leaves natanl, elliptic-lanceolale^ 
obtuse, tliree-nerved, attenuated at the base, lowest ones 
subcordate; scape simple, wilh a few flowers; peduncles 
inferior, elongate; flowers small.—Grows in llic rivulets of 
Louver Carolina. The leaves of this plant are about an inch 
and a Italf long. 

Sago Tree. See Ctfcas, 

Saint Atidrew*s Cross. See Aset/rum. 

Saint Barnabys Thisik, See Cenlaurea. 

Sainffoin^ See Hedjfsarum Onobrj/chis. 

Saint John's Bread. See Ceralonia. 

Saint John's tVort. See H^yperienm. 

Saint PeteFs Wort. See fjppericum Quadrangulum, 

Salacia; a genus of the class Gynandria, order Triandrta, 

■— Generic Character* Calix: perianth one-leated, 
five-parted, very short, spreading; segments ovate, acute, 
permanent. Coi^oila: petals five, roundish, sessile* Sta¬ 
mina: filamenta none; antlierce three, twin, divaricate at 
the base, placed on I he apex of the geruien. Pistil: ger- 
nien roundI sIj, larger than the calix; style very short, between 
the aiitherse; stigma simple. Pericarp: berry one-celled, 
three-seeded. Seeds: roundish, even. Observe. By ibe 
character, this genus is nearly allied to Siilago, but it is of 
a ditfereut habit; and Jussieu thinks it may possibly be 
dioecous. Essential Character. Monogynous or 
onc-styled. Calix: five-parted. Corolla: fivc-pelaUed; 
antberffi placed <m the apex of the germen.-^T—The spe¬ 
cies are, 

1. Salacia Chinensis* Stem shrubby; leaves quite entire, 
alternate: flowers several, axillary ; branches angular, eteo, 
divaricating very much, thickisbat the baae*-p^N&tm oCChina. 
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2. Salficia Cocbifichinensis. Stem shrubby; leaves sub< 
serrate, opposite; floMrcrs heaped* axillary; berry rouixlish, 
reddisli, middle-sized, eatable*—Native of Cochin- 
china, among hushes, 

S/tlicornta; a genu? of tJie class Mnnandriap order Mono- 
gynia.—G enertc Character, €aU^ : four-coruered* 
truncate, veiUiicosc, permi^nent. CoroUtt: none. Stamina: 
filainetila one or Ivvo, simple, longer ihttji the calix; antliera 
one oblong, twin erect* Pistil: gernieu ovafe-oblong; style 
simple, under the stamen; stigma bifid. Pericarp: none; 
caU\ ventiicose, intlated. Seed: single. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: venUicose, etttire* Petals: none. Sia- 

Tnina: one or two. Seed: one, covered by the caiix.- 

The species arc, 

1, Salicornia Herbacea; Herbaceous Marsh Samphire, or 
Jointed Gtasswort. Joints compressed, emarginatc; inter- 
nodes ohconicai; spikes peduncled* anenuate<l towards llic 
top; root hbi'ous* small, annual or biennial. There are 
several varieties. The young plants are herbaceous, the 
older ones suffrutescent, or somewhat woody at bottom ; and 
on iJiat account have soraetijiies been nnstiikeri for the ne^t 
species. They are, however, both very distinct, and both 
natives of England. Thb plant is common on the coasts of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America* wherever the shore is 
flat and oozy. It flowers with us in August and September. 
The whole plant has a sallish taste, and is greedily devoured 
by cattle. Steeped in sailed vinegar, tlie tender slioots are 
made into a pickle, wliicli is taken fox the true Samphire, or 
Crithm7im Maritimnm, which see : on Ibis account it is called 
Marsh Samphire. See the third species. 

2. Salicornia Perennans; Penrinhl Jointed Glas^ivort. 
Herbaceous, patulous: joints compressed at the (oi>* einar- 
ginate* bifid; spikes axillary, in threes, peduncled; scales 
acute; root perennial*—Native of Siberia, near the river 
Jaik, in inarslies. 

3* Saiicornia Fruticosa; Shruhbt/ Marsh Samphire^ or 
Jointed Ghsswort* Joints round, entire; internodes equal; 
spikes subscssile* cylindrical, obtuse; root woody, perennial; 
stem suffrnticose, ascending* very miicb branched ; branches 
and braiichlets opposite and less fleshy. TJiis and the first 
species are burnt, and from llieir asbes a fossile alkali is 
obtained, which Is in great request for making soap and glass, 
and hence their names of Gtasswort and Saftivort. It is 
chiefly made on the sljorea of the Mediterranean, where it is 
called Soda. The Tunisians collect these aud other sea- 
plants, and, when they are almost dry* burn them in a pit 
made for the purpose. The French merchants purchase the 
salt* and send U to Marseilles for making soap. Linneus 
thought that there was no plant more adapted for making 
soda; but though the quantity of fossil alkali which it yields 
is very considerable, a great portion of it is mixed with the 
muriatic acid, and therefore it contains much common salt. 
Many other plants, however* are niucb used for this purpose; 
see Sahola.—Thh plant has been found in England near the 
isle of Shepey, but in greater plenty near the isle of Grain, 
and on the shore all the way from Wcymoullt Turnpike to 
Rhodipole*—Native of Europe and Africa. 

4, Saiicornia Strobibcea. Stem prostrate, shrubby; 
joints truncate* alternately spike-bearing; spikes naked* 
very short, opposite*—Native of the shores of (lie Caspian 
Sea. 

5. Saiicornia Virgimea; Firginian Jointed Glnsswort. 
Htrbaceous* erect; branches quite simple. It is distinct 
from the first species; and is found in Virginia* 

0* Saiicornia Arabica; Joints 

obtuse, thickened at the base; spikes ovate* This plant is 
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burnt for making soda.—Native of Arabia and Barbary i 
observed also near THpoly. 

7* Saiicornia Foliata; Heafy Jointed Olasmort^ Leaves 
linear, alternate, embracing* and decurreat; branebet alter¬ 
nate, almost simple.— Native of Siberia* 

8. Saiicornia Amplexlcaulis; Claaping*UatKd Jointed 
Giasswort. Leaves cordate, embracing; stem decumbent; 
frutescent at tJie base* a hand or little more iq height, very 
much branched,^—Found on the shores of a lake near Bardo, 
in Tunis. 

9. Saiicornia Casptca ; Caspian Jointed Glaeawort* Joints 
cylindric; spikes filiform.—Found in muddy places near the 
Caspian Sea. 

10. Saiicornia Ambigua* Plant fruticulose, assargent, 
irregularly branclry, pale green.—Grows in sedgy salt tnea-^ 
dows* from New Jersey to Carolina, This species very much 
resembles Saiicornia Fruticosa. 

Satisburia ; a genus of the class Monoecia, order Polyao- 
dria.— Generic Character. Male Ftowera. Calix: 
ament naked* filiform. Corolla: none, filametita 

scarcely any; anlbersc incumbent, deltoid; cells connected 
only at the top. Female Flowers: solitary, (hiliic: perianth 
four cleft* permanent. Corolla: none. PistU: geimen supe¬ 
rior, roundish, F^ric^irp: drupe superior* globular. Seed: 
nut triangular; nucleus oval, narrowed at the base. Essen¬ 
tial Character* Male. Aments naked, Anihereettin- 
cuinbent* deltoid. Female. Solitary, Calix: fourcleft*. Urttpe: 
with a triangular shell.-The only known species is, 

1. Sailsburia Adiantifolia. This large and not inelegant 
tree is cultivated in China and Japan. It has been long 
admired for its handsome fan shaped Leaves cloven about 
half way from their summit; but they can by no means be 
termed two lobed* that denomination requiring that the seg¬ 
ments should be rounded. See Glnko. 

Salix: a genus of the class Dicecia, order Diandria,— 
Generic Character. Male. Calix: ament oblong,int- 
bricale every way, (constructed of an involucre from the 
bud,) consisting of scales, one-flowered, oblong, flat, spread^ 
lug* Corolla: petals none. Ncctarp: a gland, cylindric^ 
very small* truncate, melliferous, in the centre of the flower. 
Stamina: filameuta two* straight, filiform* longer than the 
calix; autlierro twin, four-celled. Female^ Calix: ament and 
scales as in tlie mate. Corolla: none. Pistil: germen ovate, 
attenuated into a style* scarcely distinct, a little longer than 
the scales of the calix; stigmas two, bifid* erect* jPerfear^r 
capsule ovate-subulate* one-celled* two valved ; valves revo- 
lute. Seeds: numerous, ovate, very small, crowned with a 
simple hirsute pappus or down, Obserte. In some species 
the male flowers have three or five stamina of unequal length; 
three have tliem monotlelphous; another, as in the class Syn- 
genesia*. The first is the only species known to us which 
has hermaphrodite Iwq-stamined flowers. The eleventh and 
twelfth species have only one stamina to the flowers. Essen¬ 
tial Character* J\Jale* Calio:: anient composed of 
scale-^ Corolla: none. Nectari/: a melliferous gland. 
Female, bifid. one-celled, (wo>valved, ^edi: 

downy.—Linneus remarked* half a century ago, that the spe^ 
cies of Ibis genus are not to be arranged witbont eitreme 
difficulty : that the soil and situation (marshy* sandy, moun¬ 
tainous, hot and cold) produced a considerable change in 
them, insomuch that botanists frequently hesitated whether 
they should pronounce many diflTerences to coDstitule species 
or varieties only. It may, however, be of importao^ to 
remark generally, that this genus consists of trees or shrubs, 
some few species of which are suflruticose* or even subher- 
baceous; that the flowers and fruits are in separate, auHary, 
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or terminating amenh, or catkins, which, when young, are 

covered with a single scale hke a veil,-The species 

are, 

^ Leaves smooth^ strrale^ 

1. Salix Hermaphroditica; HermaphrodiU Wiliote. Leaves 
serrate, smooth; dowers Ijerniaphrodite, two-stamiaed. This 
is distinguished from the Bay-lcavcd Willow in having the 
upper surface of the leaves with scored, not with raised veins, 
—Native of Sweden, found in the neighbourhood of Upsat. 
This, like all the Willows, may be easily propagated by cut¬ 
tings or sets, either in the spring or aulumn, but the spring 
should be.preferred. They are of a quick growth: those 
which grow to be large trees, and are cultivated for their 
timber, are generally planted from sets, whiclt are about 
seven, eight, or nine feet long; these are sharpened at their 
larger end, and thrust into the ground two feet and a half 
deep by the sides of ditches and banks, where the ground is 
moist, ]D which places they make a considerable progress, 
and are a great improvement to such estates, because their 
fops will be fit to lop every six or sevcntlt year. This is the 
usual method now practised in most parts of England, where 
the trees are cultivated, as they are generally intended for 
present profit; but if tfiey a[e designed for large trees, or are 
cultivated for their wood, they should be planted in a difierent 
manner; for those which are planted from sets of sevcpi or 
eight feet long, always send out a number of branches towards 
the top, which spread and form large heads fit for lopping, 
but their principal stem never advances in height; therefore 
where regard is paid to that, they should be propagated by 
short young branches, which should be put almost Iheir 
whole length in the ground, leaving but two, or at most three, 
buds uncovered ; wdnch, when they have made one year’s 
shoot, should be all three cut off, except one of the strongest 
and best situated, which must be trained up to a stem, and 
treated in the same way as timber-trees* If these are planted 
with such design, the rows should be eight feet asunder, and 
the sets four feet distance rn the rows; by planting them so 
close, they will oaturally draw each other upward, and, when 
they are grown so large as to cover the ground and meet, 
they should be gradually thinned, so as at last to leave ihe 
rows twelve feet asunder, and the plants in the rows eight. 
When thus managed, the trees will grow to a large siae, and 
often exceed the height of forty feeU When these cuttings 
are planted, it is usual to sharpen those cods to a point which 
are put into the ground, for the better thrusting of them iu ; 
but the best way is to cut them horizontally, just below the 
bud or eye, and to make the hole in the ground with an iron 
instruEnent. When the cuttings are put in the ground, it 
should be pressed close about them with the heel to setde it, 
and prevent the air from penetrating deeply into the ground. 
The after care must be lo keep tliem clear from weeds ihe 
two first seasons, by which time they will have acquired so 
much strength, as to overpower and keep down the weeds; 
they will also require some trimming In winter, to take off any 
lateral shoots, which if suffered to grow, would retard their 
upright progress. There are great tracts of land in England 
fit for this purpose, which at present produce little to the 
owuers, and might by planting of these ti'ees turn to as good 
account as the best corn land.^ The larger wood, if sound, is 
commonly sold for wooden heels for shoes, as also for turners 
for many kinds of light ware.. 

2. Salix Triandra; Long-leaved Three-stamined Willow, 
Three^stamined : leaves linear-oblong, serrate, smooth ; ger* 
mina pedicelled* The bark of the stem and branches, in 
this species, peels off spontaneously, almost like that of the 
Flanc-tree.. The branches are upright, long, slender, pliable, 
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and tough, though somewhat brtUle at their insertion, and 
their hark is brownish and smooth. The colour of the twigs 
is yellow, it is not usual for Willows to flower both in 
spring and aulumn ; which is often done by this species. It 
is naturally a tree thirty feet or more In height, but beingbue 
of the best Osiers for the use of the basket-makers, is generally 
cut and kept low. It may be admitted into oruanienlal plan* 
tations, the male catkins being very numerous, of a bright 
yellow colour, and of an agreeable scent. For this purpose 
the mate tree should be preferred, because the females quickly 
shed their calkins, and make a Utter.—Withering prescribes 
the bark for the ague, in doses of one or two drachms. 
Willows, says Scopoli, support the banks of rivers, supply 
bands or withs, feed a great variety of insects, rejoice the 
bees, yield abundance of fire-wood, drain marshy soils, and 
feed cattle with their leaves, which afford a succedaneum to 
Jesulls' bark. The uses of Ihe Willow, including the Sallow 
and Osier, are thus minutely detailed by the venerable Evelyn. 
—All kinds of Basket work, for which even our rude fore* 
fathers were in cstiiualion at Rome: 

Barbara depictU ve^i Bascanda Briiamiis; 

Sed me jam mavuh dieere Rojna 

Martial, lib. xiv. epig. 

A barbarous Basket, sucli as Britons frame, 

To Rome, the niislrtss of the Tvorld, I oauie: 

And Rome herself desired, when 1 was shown, 

To call llic painted Biiloos' art her own! 

and Juvenal also says, 

Adde el Bascamlus, et mille e&carias. Juv* Sal. Xii, v. 4C. 

Bring in al^^otlic British Baskets, a tliousaiuL dislics. 

The wood is used for pill-boxes, cart saddle-trees, gun-stocks, 
and Jiaif pikes, barrows, shoemakers’ lasis, heels, clogs for 
paltena, forks, rakes especially the teeth, perches, rafters for 
hoveljj, ladders, poles for bop-vines and kidney-beaus; to 
make hurdles, sieves, lattices; for the turners in making great 
platters, small casks and vessels to hold verjuice; for pales^ 
fruit-baskets, cans, hives, trenchers, trays, boards for whet¬ 
ting table-knives, particularly for painters’ scribicts, bavin, 
and excellent sweet firing without smoke. The wood, if 
peeled, and steeped ill water for some months, will last a 
good while for poles. The ancient Britons made boats of 
wicker, covered with skins, with which they passed rivers 
and arms of the sea; and these boats were light enough to 
be carried by one man. Modern Britons wield Willow bats 
in Their favourite and manly amusement of cricket. It flow¬ 
ers in April or May.—Native of many parts of Europe, as 
Britain, Germany, Switzerland, France* Flanders, Carniola, 
Piedmont, and Siberia. See the forty-fifth species. 

3. Salix Pentrandra; Bay-haved WUhw, Five-stamined: 
leaves elliptic-lanceolate, crenulate, smooth; germina smooth, 
subsessile. This species frequently grow-s to a tree ten or 
twelve feet high, with a trunk as large as a man’s thigh; 
the twigs are of a reddish colour tinged with yellow* It is 
well known by its broad and odoriferous leaves, the serratiires 
of which exude a copious yellow rcsiu, and its numerous sta¬ 
mina, commonly about five to each flower* The catkins are 
very sweet-scented. It Is much used in Yorkshire, fur making 
the larger sort of baskets. They cut the branches: the leaves 
afford a yellow dye; and 1)ie wood makes a crackling fire. 
The down of the seeds, mixed with a third pait of cotton, 
has proved to be a very good substitute for cotton itself, and 
has been used for stuffing cushions, wicks for candles, &c* 
Goldfinches* and some other birds, line their nests with the 
down of this and other species of Willow.—Native of several 
parts of Europe: found in Switzerland, Dauphiny* Piedmont, 
and Siberia* In Great Biitaio, Jt frequently occurs about 
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Kendat iu Westmoreland, ^d Bradford in Yorkshire. About 
Kilusey and Carr end, Wen&ledale, where it h the most 
L'Oinmon species^ Near Stafford, Bungay in Suffolk, Coombe 
wood, and Wimbledon in Surry* See the first species, 

4* Salis Fhylicifolia; Tea-kaved Leaves lanceo¬ 

late, wavc-crenate, smooth, glaucous underneath; stiphles 
sublunate*—Native of Lapland, and the nortbern parts of 
Sweden - found also on the Highlands of Scotland, at Finiarig 
and Breadalbane, along with several other species. 

A* Salix Nigricans; Dark Broad^ltitred IViUow* Leaves 
elliptic, lanceolate, crcuate, smooth, glaucous underneath; 
germiiia pedtcellcd, lanceolate, acuminate, silky* The trunk 
scarcely rises to the height or form of u tree. It is called 
Aigrieeins, from the dark colour of iu branches, as well as 
iU black hue when dried, iu which last respect it is not 
sih;zulrtr*—Native of Lapland; and Ibutul at Wrongay Fen in 
Norfolk, flowering in April, before' the leaves appear; and 
not uncommonly in the Osier grounds of other places, 

0- Salix Laurina; Shining Dark-green ^iUow, Leaves 
elliptic, acute; loolhtet serrate, stuocthish, glaucous under- 
ueaili; gertuiiia pedtcelled, lanceolate, silky. This is very 
nearly related to the preceding species, but very diitiuct, 
rb catkins being but half the si^e, and the stamina shorter, 
perfectly smooth, and not hairy at the base*—Found iu Osier 
holts, and marshy grounds, flowering in April and May* 

7* Salix Japouica; Japan IViUote. Leaves serrate, smooth, 
lanceolate, glaucous underneath, the younger ones villose* 
Loureiro suspects that this is not specifically distinct from 
the Weeping Willow, although the branches are flexuose 
only, uol pendulous,—Native of Japati, where it flowers 
in March* 

tt, Salix Vitellina ; Yellow Willow. Leaves serrate, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute, smooth above; serratures cartilaginous* 
This is a middle-sized tree, much branched at the top; 
branches upright*—Native of the most temperate parts of 
Ihnopc. It is also common all over Russia, and is used for 
Palms at Easter, in the Greek churches* The shoots are 
used by basket-makers. The wood is white and very tough- 
The cotton will make ordinary paper, and may serve some of 
the purposes of genuine cotton. The bark may be used iu 
dyeing, and medicinally in agues* See the second species, 

9* Salix Amygdalina; Broad-leaved Three-stamined yVil* 
tow. Tliree-staiiiincd: leaves ovate, oblique, serrate, smooth; 
geiruina pedicelled; stipules very large* This species never 
rises into a tree*—Native of several parts of Europe, in Osier 
bolts and marshes* Observed on Badley-mcre near Oevehani 
iti Norfolk* 

10* Salix Hastata; Halbert-feaved IVillaw* Leaves serrate, 
smooth, subovate, acute, sessile; stipules subcordate. This 
grow '5 to a tr^e, but never becomes tall*—Native of Lapland, 
Wc^trobothnia, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, and Siberia* 

II* Salix ^gyptiaca; EgT/pUan fVillow. Leaves sub- 
serrate, lanceolate^ovate, veined i petioles simple, without 
stipules*—Native of Egypt and Barhary* 

12. Salix Fragilis; Crack Wilfoto, Leaves serrate, smooth, 
ovate-lanceolate; petioles tooth-glandular. This is one of 
tile largest trees of the genus* The branches break off easily 
at the shoot of the preceeding year* Villars observes, that 
though tile brandies are brittle on the tree, yet they are 
pliant when it is young, or kept down for Osiers; and that 
the male flowers have sometinies three stamina, ft is a fast¬ 
growing tree, and soon forms a shade to wet places; the 
males are fittest for this purpose. Bees are fond of the male 
flowers* The bark of the branches has a considerable degree 
of bitterness and astriiigency, ou w^bich account it has been 
thought a good substitute lov the Peruvian Bark^ and has 


been recommended in cases requiring tonic or Mtrmgeilt 
medicines. See the second and forty-fiBh species^ wMcfa 
possess the same qualities. 

13. Salix Babylonica; Weeping Willow. Leaves temte, 
smooth, linear, lanceolate; branches pendulous. This tree 
grows to a considerable size, and is esteemed tor its long 
slender pendulous branches, which give it a peculiar cbamc- 
ter, and render it a beautiful object on the margta of streams 
or pools. The famous and admired Weeping Willow, planted 
by Pope, on the lawn bordering on the Thames, in front of 
his beautiful villa at Twickenham, was barbarously cut down 
about niiieleen years ago. It came from Spain, inclosifig a 
present to the then Lady SuflTolk. Mr. Pope was in her 
lady ship's company when the covering was taken off, and 
observed, that the pieces of stick appeared as if they had 
some vegetation, and added, perhaps they may produce some^ 
thing we have not in England. Under this idea, Le planted 
it, and it became the famous Willow Tree, from which, in 
honour of the Poet, a great number of slips have been taken, 
thereby producing so many others*—Native of the Levunl, 
and found by Fnrsh in North America* 

14, Salix Purpurea; Bitter Purple Wilhw. Ot)e-sla- 
mined: leaves obovate-laoceolale, serrate, smootfa; stigmas 
very short, ovate, subsessilc* This species is-particularly 
distinguished by the length, as well as delicate slenderness of 
its twigs, and its subglaucous spurge-like leaves, but especially 
by their extreme bitterness when chewed. The anthene, 
before they open, are of a bright orange-colour. The extreme 
bitterness of the leaves and twigs, renders it very valuable for 
many purposes* When used ns a band or withe, it is never 
eaten by vermin* nor when formed into a hedge; it Is browsed 
on by cattle, but even insects seldom attack it so naticfi as the 
other species. In some parts of Yorkshire its twigs are used 
for making the finest sorts of basket work, for which purpose 
Mr. Curtis thinks it might be advantageously cuitW^ed, 
since having planted cuttings of all the common 'Willowa, one 
year, by way of experiment, he found that this species yielded 
the longest one-year's shoot, exceeding even that of the Osier 
Limieus savs, the twigs are the toughest of all the spates. 
In bands for thatching, he says, it lasts above a century m 
Scania: he recommends it as the best sort for basket-work 
and most excellent for hedges* The leaves turn of a blaeiab 

i black colour in drying. The bark, from its extreme bitter¬ 
ness, may probably prove the most eflicacious of any ip agu^s. 
See the first, second, eighth, and twelfth species. 

15* Salix Helix; Ri>$e Willow* One-stamiDcd: leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate, serrulate, smooth; style elongated, 
filiform; stigmas linear. This rises to the height of nine 
or ten feel, and is a small slender tree* The rose-Uke excres¬ 
cences (caused by the attack of insects) are more common at 
the ends of the branches in this species; whence its name of 
Rose Willow. It flowers in March and April, and b a aadve 
of several parts of Europe* Haller says, it is planted about 
I Aigle, to keep up gravelly banks and the shores of rivers, 

16* Salix Fissa; Basket Osier. Monadelphoua: leaves 
lanceoldte, acute, somewhat toothletted, smooth, glaucous 
underneath* This U a shrub four or five feet high. It is 
cultivated in the fens of Great Britain, and preferred to all 

other Willows or Osiers for basket-work _Native of various 

parts of Europe, on the sandy banks of rivers, floweriag in 
April, and ripening seed in May. * 

17* Salix Rubm; Green Osier* Monadelphous; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, elongated, acute, toothletted, smooth; of 
the same colour on both sides. The branches of this ahruh 
are very long, slender, tough, smooth, gray, or purplish 
It appears to be very little known, though among the most 
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Taluable plants as an Osier*—tt do^vers in April and 
and is a oaliTe of England and France* It occurs in llje 
Oster holts between Maidenhead and Windsor^ in (he rivet 
near Salisbury; in an Osier holt near Ely; also at Prickvillow 
near Ely: and in the neighbourhood of Bedford, 

1ft* Salix Croweana: Srond*Uavtd Monadelphom Wilhw* 
MonadeJphous: leaves elliptic, subserrate, very smooth^ 
glaucous underneath. This was discovered by Dr* Smith; 
and is very distinct from all the other species, being easily 
hnnwn by its united stamina and short broad leave?.--Tt is of 
no use as an Osier^ as the twigs are short and brittle; and 
may be found wild at Cranberry fen in Norfolk, flowering 
in April and May. 

19* Salix Arbuscula. Leaves subserrate, smooth, sobdia- 
phanbus, glaucous underneath r steat suflVuticose* lids is 
scarcelv a foot high, growing in the fonn of a tittle tree; 
when cultivated, it reaches the height of a man* 

fiO* Salix Retusa; Bluni’hattd WiUow* Leaves subset 
rate, smooth, obovate, very blunt. This is a very small 
plant, only a foot high* The branches are not uufrequently 
all on one side of the stem*—Native of Daupliiny, S^vitaer- 
land, and Italy. 

21* Saiix Decipiens. Leaves serrate, smooth, lanceolHte, 
petioied, the lower ones smaller, obovale, reflex. Moflniaii 
has named this Dci^ipiens, because it resembles another spe¬ 
cies so much, that an incurious observer might easily be 
deceived in taking them for the saiine. The branches are 
brittle, snapping off at the joints. The capsules ripen in 
June* Jt flowers In May, and is a native of Europe giOAvtng 
on the banka of rivers* It has also been found by Pursb in 
North America. 

22* Salix Arbulifolia; Arhutus-ieaved Willow. Letives 
obovate, acute, serrate, smooth.—This low shrub is found iti 
the eastern parts of Siberia, and in Switzerljind ajjd Savoy. 

23* Salix Divaricata; Siraddling-hranched Willow. Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, wave-serrate, smooth ; bi-auclK^s divavicvih'* 
—Found on the mountains of Dauria* 

24. Salix Rhamnifolia; Buckthorndraved Willow. Leaves 
ovate, obtuse, serrate, smooth, glaucous underneath* Tiiis 
small shrub is a native of Russia, iu watery places thiougboiit 
the temperate and southern parts of the limits of Caucasus. 

25. Salix Berberifolia; Barberry-kaved IViliow, Leaves 
sessile^ ovate, toothserrate, veined, shinfug. This shrub is 
a native of the high mountaius of many parts of Europe. It 
is found in the northern counties of Great Britain, flowering 
in May* 

** Leaver smooth, quite miire* 

20. Salix Myrtilloidea; MyrtU-lmmd Wiikw. Leaves 
entire, smooth, ovate, acute. This is a small shrub, scarcely 
a font high.—Native of Sweden and Iceland, Switzerland, 
the south of France, Ingria, and Siberia. It flowers in May. 

27* Salix Integra. Leaves entire, smooth, linear, oblong, 
obtuse.—Native of Japan. 

28. Salix Glauca; Ghmeous-kuoed Willow. Leaves quite 
entire, very finely villose underneath, ovate-obloug* This h 
a shrub, from two to three feet in height. According to 
Villars, it is a creeping and very singular shrub, with a large 
twisted trunk, of a greenish ash colour; branches short; 
bark greenish or blackish on the younger branches, and a 
little villose at the end,—Native of the mountains of Lapland, 
the Alps, and Pyrenees. 

29* Salix Caspica; Caspian Willow, Leaves linear, lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire, smooth. This shrub, which seldom 
exceeds six feet high, almost emulates the Weeping Willow 
in the slenderness of its twigs*—Native of Russia, in the 
landt between the southern Volga and the Rhymnus towards 


the Caspian Sea, and very abundantly by the rivers ofSarpa 
and Cuma* 

Leaves quite entire, villose. 

30. Salix Aurila; Round-eared Willow, Leaves quite 
entire, villose on both sides, obovate, appendicled* This 
small Tree grows from a yard to eight feet high. It sometimes 
flowers a second time in the autunrtu, after having previously 
flowered in May. The shoots are slender, and tolerably 
flexible. It has been observed near Bungay in Suffolk, and 
is common in the woods and hedges of Scotland, 

31* Salix Lanata; Woolly-leaved Willow. Leaves woolly 
on bolli sides, roundish, acute.—Native of Lapland. 

32* Salix Lapponuni; Lapland Willow. Leaves quite 
entire, hirsute, lanceolale.—Native of Lapland, abounding 
in all the valleys of the high mountains. 

33. Salix Arenatia : Sand Willow, Leaves entire, ovate, 
acute, sitbvilloAe above, toinentose underneath; stems about 
the hefgiit of a Jiian, upright, little branched, cinereous, or 
red.—Native of jnany parts of Etirope; found on the sea- 
sliores of ScotlaiKl, simotig blowing sand. 

34. Salix Iiiciibatea; Trai/tug Willow, Leaves quite 
entire, lanceolate underneath, villose, shining ; stipules ovate, 
acute.—Native of Swetleu. 

35. Salix Fusca; Brown Dwarf Willow. Leaves quite 
entire, ovaio, pubescent uudernoath* This is a low, pro¬ 
cumbent, creeping shrub. This species, and Arenaria, Incn- 
bacea, and Repens, are closely allied*—Native of several parts 
of Europe. Found in Enghiud by Lansdown Castle between 
Southampton and Wi'iicbester; between Kilnsay and Anicliff' 
in Yorkshire, and various parts of Scotland* 

3f). Salix Gnieiini; Gmelin's Willow. Leaves elliptic-lan¬ 
ceolate, entire, silky uiiderneatb.—Native of Dauria. 

37* Salix Serotina; Late Willow, Leaves oblong, acute, 
quite entire, silky; stipules lanceolate, deciduous* This 
shrub grows only six feet high in the water, but in a drier 
situaFioti it becomes a tree, with a trunk the size of the human 
arm.—Native of Russia, in the sandy shallows and islands 
of the southern Volga, between Zarizin and Astracan; where 
it does not unfold its buds and put forth its calkins till the 
beginning of June, when the waters of tbe river begin to 
subside. 

38. Salix Arctica; Arctic Willow. Leaves quite entire, 
obova(e*rounded, villose underneath.—Found in the Arctic 
Circle on the shores of the Icy Sea. 

**** Leaves subserrate^ villose, 

39* Salix Sibinca; Sibetian Willow. Leaves ovate, lau 
ccolatc, subserrate, tomenlosc, sliffish ; stipules ovate, some; 
what toothed.—Native of the farther Siberia, by the subal* 
pine streams of the Jeidsca, and tbc plains of Dauria., 

40. Salix Caprsea ; Round-leaved Sallow. Leaves ovate, 
wrinkled, tomentose underneath, waved, tootliletled above. 
This sometimes becomes a large tree* Linneus says, no 
species of Salix requires such a dry soil as this does* The 
bark is used in dyeing leather by t)ie Laplanders; and tbe 
best gloves are prepared with it in Scania. The wood is soft, 
light, and flexible, fit for Several uses of the turner, the 
handles of tools, knife-boards, &c. The coal is esteemed 
good for making gunpowder, and is used in drawing* It is 
of considerable service to bees, both by its early flowering 
and abundance of anthem*—Tlie Sallows are commonly 
planted in cuttings made from strong shoots of the former 
year, about three feet, long; these are commonly thrust dowii 
two feet deep into the ground, and remain one foot above 
the surface* The cuttings should be placed about five feet 
row from row, and two feet asunder in rows, observing always 
I to plant the rows the sloping way of the ground, especially 
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if the tides oversow the place, because if placed the con* 
frary way, all the filth and weeds will be detained by tlie 
sets, which wilt cboak them The best season for 

pUnting is February; not sooner^ because hard frosts ukay 
occur, and cause llicin to pee), which greatly injures Ibem, 
These plants are always cut every year, and the yearly 
produce of an acre has frequently been sold for fifteen 
pounds* but ten pounds is a common price, and is more 
than corn^land will bring: hence it is a pity these plants 
are nnl more ctdiivated upon those moist boggy soils where 
nolliing else will thrive* 

41. Salix Acuminata; Long-leavtd SalUw, Leaves ovate, 
oblong, tomeniose underneaib, the upper ones entire, the 
lower creuate* This species rises about six feel high, often 
resembling a small tree. It flowers in March and April, and 
the capsules ripea in May. It is common about Oxford; 
and Dr* Withering noticed it at Kirkstall Abbey iu Vorhshtre. 
See the preceding species. 

42. Salix Fedicellata; Stalk capsuled Salicw. Leaves 
lanceolate, wrinkled, tomcnlose undernealhj capsules pedi- 
celled, smooth.—Found in Barbary* 

43. Salix Viininalis; Qskr. Not stipuled: leaves lance¬ 
olate linear, very long, almost quite enlire, flat, silky under¬ 
neath. Ray says, this is the true Osier, at least that 
which is so called in Essex and Cambridgeshire* Varieties 
of it, and did'erent species, are doublJcss cultivated under 
this name. Innumerable varieties are grown in the Osier 
grounds for (lie basket-makers, and the same variety under 
diderent names in diderent places; so that it would be didi- 
cult, and of little use, to enumerate them. The Dutch and 
Wire Osiers are niucli esteemed about London. Evelyn 
enumerates luany varieties of Osier known among hasket- 
niakers in tiis time. We liave in England, says he, three 
vulgar sorts: one of little worth, being brittle, and very 
much resembling the Sallow, with reddish twigs and rnore 
greenish and rounder leaves. A second called PtrrrA, of 
limber and green twigs, having a very slender leaf. The 
third totally like the second, only the twigs not allogetlier 
so green, but yellowish* Tins is the very best for use, tough 
and hardy. Tlie most usual names by which basket-makers 
call them about London are, the Hard OehteVt the Horse 
GthHr^ Whining or Shritelled GehUr^ and Black Gelsttr^ 
in which Suffolk abounds. Then follow the G&ldsiones^ (he 
liard and soft, brittle and worst of all iht Gold stones; (he 
sharp and slender-toppcd yellow Goidslone^ and the fine 
Goldstone, TJicn there is the Yellow Osier^ tlie Green Osier, 
the Snake or Speckled OBm\ the Swallow TaiU and the 
Spaniard, To these we may add the Flanders Willow, 
which will arrive to be a large tree: with these coopers tie 
their hoops (o keep them bent. Lastly, the White Swallow^ 
used for green work; and if of the toughest sort, to make 
quarter can-hoops^ of which our seamen provide great quan¬ 
tities.— Cultivation, Ikc. In order to raise a bed of Osiers, 
the ground being properly dug over or ploughed, cuttings 
must be procured of two^years' wood, though the bottom 
part of the strongest one-year's shoots may do; they should 
be two feet and a half long, a foot and half to he thrust into 
llie ground, and ilie other foot to remain for the stool: put 
them ill at two feet distance every way* The first summer 
the weeds must be kept under; and the next, the tallest must 
be backed down. In three years the sets should all be cut 
down to the first planted heads* They will sell well to the 
burdle^maker; and tltere will be a regular quantity of proper 
stools for an annual crop of twigs, which will be worth five 
or six pounds more an acre for the basiket-maker* If Osier 
holts are overflowed by the iidc, the rows should go the same 


way as the stream, and should be at a greater diatanee from 
each other, that the weeds, may have free course; ia 
this case the cuttings may be planted cloaer in tlie rows. 
Plantations designed to be cut every six or aeven yean for 
poles, may be raised in the same manner^ only that the 
cuttings must be a yard asunder: but when intended for 
I hurdles, the distance need not be <o great* In Osier bedts 
they commonly mix with the true Osier, the Sallow, the 
Long-shooting Green Willow,-the Crane Willow# the Golden 
Willow, the Silver Willow, and the Welch Wicker# for the dif¬ 
ferent purposes of the basket*iaaker. For timber, ibe cuttings 
planted should be of the last year's shoot# a foot and a half 
long, a foot of which should be thrust into the ground: they 
should be planted at the distance of three feet every way. 
At the etid of Mayor thebeglnningof June# the aets that have 
shot too luxuriantly should have all the branches removed, 
except the leading shoot. Ju low moist situations Osiers 
may be cultivated, at least on a small scale, with great advan¬ 
tage to every farm; and the first step is, to throw soil inio 
beds, so as to lay the surface sufficiently dry, the Osier dis* 
liking an unsound siluation. This should be performed in 
autumn, and tn the March following these beds being firmly 
established, and their surfaces in good working order# the soil 
should he thoroughly trenched with the spade# and truncheons 
inserted. The method of planting an Osier ground is this: 
Ibe soil being laid perfectly dry, and its surface made cl«n, ^ 
cuttings of the second or third year’s grow'th# and about 
twelve inches long, are planted in drills, about twofoet and a 
lialfasuuder, in rhe month of March. The cuttings ought 
io be thrust in seven or eight inches deep, leaving four or 
five inches of head above ground. The iDtervaJs should be 
kept stirred with a small plough; or the first year a. crop of 
potatoes may be taken: the drills in either case must be kept 
perfectly clean with the band-hoe; and at the approach of 
winter, the intervals should be split, and the mould thrown 
to the roots of the young plants# to Lay them dry and warm 
during winter* The following spring the first yeai^a shoots 
limy be trimmed off, and the plants which have foiled must 
be replaced. The second summer the intervals must be kept 
stirred, the drills hoed, and the plants earthed up as before 
against winter* The ensuing spring the stools may again be 
cleared, although the twigs as yet will be of little value. 
But at the third cutting they will produce marketable ware# 
and will increase in quantity and value, until the profits 
arising from them will be very great* In situations which 
the plant a Beets, and in countries where the twiga are in 
demand. Osier grounds have been known to pay an anoual 
rent of ten pounds an acre; and ordinarily, if they be well 
managed, tliey will pay four or five. 

44. Salix Cinerea; Cinereous or Gray Sallow, Leaves 
subserrate, oblong-ovate, subvillose underneath; atipules half 
cordate; branches tough, cylindrical, smooth# reddish. In 
woods it grows more than six, and sometimes nearly twelve, 
feet high; in exposed bog^ ground it spreads more# but 
does not rise so high. The inhabitants of the Highlands and 
Hebrides frequently use the bark to tan leather. The wood 
is smooth, soft, white, and Bexible.. It is often used to make 
handles for hatchets, prongs, spades# &e. and furaishes shoe¬ 
makers with cutting-boards, and whetting-boards to smoolli 
the edges of their knives upon. About Palm Sunday the 
children m many parts of our island gather the flowering- 
branches, calliag them Palms* It flowers in April# and is a 
native of Europe# in moist woods and lied^s# not in a dry 
soil* See the fortieth species, for its cultivation, &c* 

45. Salix Alba; White Willow, Leaves lanceolate, acu¬ 
minate# serrate, pubescent on both sides, the lowest serra^ 
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tares glandular. This^ wteii suffered to grow without cu]- 
becomes a large and lofty tree. It is of <|uick growtli, 
and, when lopped, soon decays. The trunk is straight, wtlli 
a gray rough bark, full of cracks; branches Dumerous, upright, 
but diffused, gray, or brownish green^ the upper ones often 
dusky red. The wood is white, light, and tough, Ilaubury 
says, it is agreeable to burn, because it does not smoke, and 
gives a regular heat; though it is not generally esteemed as 
firing, it is used to make poles, slakes^ hoops, Cal tie 

will feed on the leaves. The Arabs distil their celebrated 
c&ia/ water from the catkins of any species in which they 
are fragrant* They use ihis water as a cooling beverage, 
or as a febrifuge. In the summer season the leaves have been 
observed to distil a clear which Scopoli asserts to be 

owing to the liquefaction of the spume of the insect Cicada 
Spumaria, vulgarly called Cuckoo Spittle. The bark will 
tan leather, and dye yarn of a cinnamon colour: and the 
inner bark has often afforded a miserable substitute for bread 
to the necesgitous iohabiJants of Kamtschatka, Mr. Stone, 
in the Philosophical Tronsaciions, gives au account of the 
great efficacy of the bark of tiirs tree in curing iniermittent 
fevers. He gathered the bark in summer when full of sap, 
dried it by a gentle heat, and gave a drachtn of if powdered 
every four hours between the fits, Jn a few obslinale cases 
he mixed it with one-fiflh of Peruvian bark. 11 is remarkable 
that intermitlents are most prevalent in wet countries, and 
that this tree grows naturally in such situations. AVhile the 
Peruvian bd'rk remained at Its usual moderate price, it was 
hardly worth while to seek for asubstiluie: but since the 
consumption of that aMicle is become nearly equal to the 
supply of it from South America* we must expect lo find 
it dearer aud more adulterated every year, and ciuisequenlly 
the White Willow bark is likely to became an objecl woilhy 
the atteolion of the faculty; and should its success* upon a 
more enlarged scale of practice* prove equal lo Mr. Stone's 
experiments, the world will be much iudebied lo that geuile- 
mao for his communication. And as the bark of other species 
has the same properties, it ought to be determined by expe¬ 
rience which species should be preferred. 

46- Salix Tetrasperma; Pour-seeded Willow.. Leaves 
broad-lanceolate, acuminate, serrulate* sniooih above, whitish 
below,—This is the only species of Willow yet found in 
India. It is a middle-sized tree* growing on'ihe banks of 
rivulets, and in moist places far among llie mountains. U 
flowers in the cold season* 

The Indigenous North American species of Sullv, arranged 

according to Frederick Pur&h^ Author of “ Flora Atnerkec 

Sept en i rionaiis y 

• Leaves i^ery entire^ err dbsoleit strrait i rernotion revoluie. 

1, Salix Candida. Leaves linear-lanceolate, very long, 
obsolete-denticulate at the apex, pubescent on the upper 
side, nivose-tomentose benealli, revoluteat die margin; sli^ 
pules lanceolate; aments pra^cocious, cylindrical; squames 
obovate-lauceolate.—fTrows in dry shady woods, fioni New 
York to Pennsylvania* 

%, Salix Muhtenbergiana. Leaves lanceolate, somewhat 
acute, almost entire, pubescent-hoary, rugose venous uiidcr- 
neatU, irevolule at the margin; stipules deciduous, lanceo- 
lole; aments praecocious, diandrous; squames oblong* villose 
at the luargifi; gevmina ovate-lanceolate, sericeous-villose, 
pedicellate; style short; stigmata bifid; tree from ihree lo 
fife feet in heght; branches greenish-yellow, with black 
dots; the antherae are purple, changing lo yellow when burst; 
scales while with a red tip, which gives the calkins a very 
pteaaiag appeurance*—Grows in shady dry woods, from New 
York to Virginia, 
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3. Salix Tfistis* Leaves linear-lanceolate, acute on both 
sides, very entire, revolute at the margin, somewhat glabrous 
on the tipper aide, rugose-venous underneatli, tomenlose; 
stipules none; aments prsecocious, oblong.—Grows in dry 
sandy ^voods from New Jersey to Carolina* 

4* Salix Recurvata. Leaves obo vat e-la Dceo late, acute, 
very entire, glandulous at the margin, glabrous, glaucous 
underneath; younger leaves sericeous; stipules none; aments 
pra^focious, recurved; squames black at the tip; hairs of 
the length of the germeii; gcrmina ovaie, short-pedicellate, 
sericeous; style very short; stigmata bifid; branches brown, 
smooth; buds yellow.—Grows in shady woods, in the inoun* 
tains of New Jersey and Penusylvania, 

Leaves very entire, or ohsolete-serraU; vernation eguUant* 
t Stem creeping^ depressed, or diffuse. 

5* Salix Kepens. Leaves ellipric-lauceolate, very entire, 
acute, glabrous, suhsericeous underneath; stipules none; 
aments praecocious, ovate, diandrous; squames obovate, 
obtuse, hairy, brown at the tip; germina ovate-oblong, pedi¬ 
cellate, pubescent; style very short; stigmata bilobed; cap¬ 
sules glabrous.—Grows in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland* 
A very small creeping species, wdiich with numerous vari¬ 
eties is found in almost all the moist sandy liealhs of Europe, 
floxvering in May, and ripening fruit in June and July, 

R. Salix Reticulata* Leaves eUipiic-orbicuhle, obtuse, 
very entire, glabrous, reticulate venous, glaucous under¬ 
neath; stipules none: aments peduucled, diandrous; squames 
obovale, obtuse, pubesconl; germiiia ovale, sessile, villose; 
stigmata tubsessile, bipartite.—Grows in Labraflor, New¬ 
foundland* and on the north-west coast* This is a very low 
creeping species, with leaves very handsomely marked with 
coloureci veins. 

7. Salix Veslita* Leaves suborbiculate, very entire, gla¬ 
brous on tfie upper surface, reticulate-venous; aments linear, 
sericeous; germina ovale* sessile, villose; style deeply bipar¬ 
tite ; stigmata liitid.—Grows in Labrador^, 

8. Salix Uva Utsi. Leaves spathulate-obovate, obtuse, 
glabrous; aments tax; squaiiics oblong, cihate; germina 
ovale, pedicellate, glabrous; stigmata bilobed*^—Grows in 
Labrador* 

9. Salix Cordifolia. Leaves oval, subacute* coi Jated at 
the base* reticulate-venous; stipules sernicordated,— Grows 
in Labrador. 

10. Salix Obovala* Leaves obovale, obtuse, glabrous 
above, seiiceons-villous beneath; aments subcoaetaneous* 
sessile* oblong* diandrous; squaines obovate, black at the 
tip, hairy*—Grows in Labrador, and on the North west 
coast. 

IX. Sails Planrfolia* Bratjcblets levigate; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, acute on both sides, very glabrous, paleul* plane, 
discoloured. This singular species disLinginshes itself at 
drst sight by its remarkable plam and patent leaves: it is 
inclinetf lo rise from the ground on a single low stem, and 
approaches to the following division, 
tt Stem erect. 

12* Salix Pedioellaris. Brauchlets levigate; leaves obo- 
vate-lanceolale* acute, glabrous ; aments coajianeoiis, peduri- 
cled, very glabrous; squames oblong, as slicrrt again as the 
pedicel ; siigmata sessile, bifid,—Grows on the Caiskill 
mountains. New York* 

13. Salix Laniberliana*^ Leaves subopposile, obovate- 
hinceolale, acute, glabrous, subserrale ut ihe tip, discolour¬ 
ed; squames orbiculate, black; stigmata ovate* emarginate, 
—Grows Oh the hanks of rivers* and in Willow-grounds, 
introduced from Europe* 

14* Salix Rosmariuifolla. Leaves linear-lanceolate, acute, 
« P 
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subglaHduloae at the margiiij deciduous-pubescent on the 
upper surface, sericeous underneath; stipules few, lanceo¬ 
late, erect*—Grows in wet meadows and roountaio swamps, 
from Pennsylvania to Carolina, 

15* Salix Fuscata. Leaves obovate-lanceolate, acute, gla¬ 
brous, subserrate, glaucous; the joungef leaves pubescent; 
stipules few; stigmata sessile, bilobed*—Grows in low over¬ 
flowed grounds, on. tbe banks of rivers, from New York to 
Pennsylvania* 

Leaves rmotefy and obtuseltf serrate, 

1(1, Sabx Conifera. Leaves oblongdanceolate, acute; 
style bifid; stigmata bilobed*—Grows in shady woods on 
gravelly dry soil, from New York to Carolina. 

17, Saiix Myricoides* Leaves oblong-lanceolate, acute, 
bigiandulose at ibe base, glabrous, glaucous underneath; 
branches green; younger ones purple, smooth*—Grows in 
wet meadows and woods, from New England to Virginia, 

18, Saiix Prinoides, Leaves ovaboblong, acute, remotely 
undulate-serrate ; stipules semi cord a ted, incjso-deutated ; 
style long, —Grows on the banks of rivers, from Pennsylvania 
to Virginia. 

10* Saiix Discolor* Leaves oblong, somewhat obtuse, 
glabrous; stipules deciduous, lanceolate serrate; germiua 
subsessile, lanceolate, tomentose; branches dark brown; 
filamenta white; anlherfc red, yellow when burst.—Grows 
in low grounds and ou the banks of rivers, from New Eng¬ 
land to Carolina,—This is (he moat common species in use 
for basket-making, 

20* Saiix Anguslata, Leaves lanceolate, acute, very long; 
stipules semicordate; stigmata two-!obed.—Grows in shady 
woods oil the banks of rivers, in New^York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

21* Saiix Longifolia* Leaves linear, acuminate on both 
sides,elongate; stipules few, lanceolate,denticulate; branches 
brown; braochlets white.—Grows on the banks of tbc Sus- 
i]UQhannah* 

Leaves thickly and ncutelt/ serrate, 
t TriandrouSf (^iamenta from Uitce to sir,) 

22* Saiix Housloiiiana* Leaves linear-lanceolate, acute, 
very finely serrate, glabrous on both sides, shining; fila¬ 
menta from three to five; branches extremely brittle at their 
base,—Growsiij Virginia and Carolina* 

23* Saiix Falcata* Leaves very long, linear-lanceolate; 
younger leaves sericeous; stipules lunnted, deiUated, defiex ; 
branches very slender and browu.—Grows on the banks of 
rivers, from Pennsylvania to Virginia* 

24, Saiix Nigra, Leaves lanceolate, acute, serrulate, gla¬ 
brous; stipules small, dentalcd; geriuina pedicellate, ovate, 
glabrous; style very short; stigmata bifid; branches smooth, 
very brittle at the base. This tree rises to the height of 
twenty feet; and grows on the banks of rivers, in Peunsyb 
vauia and Virginia. 

25- Salk Lucida, Leaves ovate-oblong, cuspidate-acumi¬ 
nate, rounded at the base, seerate, glandulose, glabrous on both 
sides, shining; stipules oblong, glandulose-serrate; stigmata 
obtuse; branches yellowish-brown.—Grows in low grounds, 
about springs* from New York to Virginia. 

2G. Salk Rigida, Leaves oblong-ianceolale, acuminate, 
subcordaled at the base, rigid, glabrous; ainenis subtrian- 
drous j branches green, red towards the end ; younger ones 
pubescent*—Grows in swamps and liedges, from New Eng¬ 
land to Virginia* 

27. Saiix Cordata. Leaves oblongdanceolale, acuminate, 
cordated at the base, serrate, glabrous; stipules ovate-sub- 
rotund, cartilaginous-serrate.—Grows in low and swampy 
grounds, on the banks of rivers, from New York to Virginia* 


tt Diandrou#. 

28* Saiix Grisea. Leaves lanceolate, acaminate* s^mdat^ 
glabrous on the upper surface; stipules linear, deflex, deci^ 
duous; squames oblong, hairy, black at the tip; germtna 
oblong, pedicellate, sericeous ; branches greeuiBh-ptirple^ 
very brittle at the base.—Grows in low overflowed grounds, 
from Pennsylvania to Virginia* 

29. Salk Petiolaris* Leaves lanceolate, serrate, glabrous; 
stipules lunated, dentated; squames obovate, obtuse, black, 
hairy ; branches slender, smooth, dark brown.—Grows in 
swamps, and on the banks of river* A commoti North Ame¬ 
rican species. 

30* Salk Ambigua. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate, gU* 
brous, glandidoSC’serrate; floscules terminal, triandrous.— 
Grows in tbe low grounds of New York and New Jersey. 

31. Saiix Myrsinites* Leaves elliptic-ovate, serrulate, 
glabrous* shining; stipules- lanceolate, serrate; germma 
ovate-lanceolate, sessile, sericeous; stigmata subsessite, bifid; 
branches purplish-yellow. A small straggling busb, not above 
a fool high, growing in Labrador* 

32. Saiix Herbacea. Leaves orbiculate, subretuse, scr^ 
rate* glabrous ou both sides, shining; stipules none; amenta 
seroliue* with few flowers; squames obovate, obtuse, villose; 
germina oblong-ovate, subsessile, glabrous; stigma ^ery 
short, subsessile. This is the smallest of all the known spe¬ 
cies, the stems being not above an inch in height*—A uative 
of the north-west coast of America* 

Sailow, See Saiix,. 

Salmasia; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Trigy-^ 
aia*—G eneric Character* CalLx ; perianth onfr^leafrd. 
five-parted; segments oblong, acute, permaneuL CoroUa: 
petals five, oblong, clawed, inserted into the receptacle, the 
length of tbe calix. Stamina: filamenta five, capillary, the 
length of the corolla* inserted into the receptacle; anthers 
roundish* Pistil: germen three-cornered, superior; style 
none; stigmas three* Pericarp : capsule three-coroered, 
three-celled, ihree-valved ; partitions contrary to ihc valves. 
Seeds: very many, minute* Essential Chabacteb! 
Catix: five-parted. Corolla: five^petalled. St^ie: none. 

Capsule: Ihrec-cclled, tbree-valved, many-seeded*_The 

only known species is, < 

1. Salmasia Racemosa. This is a shrub, with round hir¬ 
sute, riifescent branches ; flowers white, in long, axillary, and 
terminating racemes.— Native of Guiana in woods, where it 
flowers and bears fruit in October. 

Salfola ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Dtgynia. 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth five-parted; 
segments ovate, concave, permanent* Corolla: none, unless 
tbe calix be so called* Stamina: filamenta five, very short, 
inserted into the segments of the calk. Pistil: germen 
globular; style three-parted, or two-parted, short; stigmas 
recurved. Pericarp: capsule ovate, wrapped in the calk 
one celled. Sefrf; single, very large, spiral, Obsertfe* Some 
species liave three styles* Essential Character, Calizz 
fivedeaved. Corolla: none. Capsule: one-seeded. Seed: 
screw-sl»aped.-^A)l the annual sorts may be propagated by 
seed. In those countries where the preparation of' soda 
forms a considerable branch of commerce, the seeds are 
regularly sown iu a proper situation near the sea; where they 
usually shout above ground m the course of a fortnight. 
In Spain' they plough the land four or five times, dung it 
well, and then having turned the earth twice more, they 
make it smooth with boards instead of barrows, and sow 
the seed in January and February, waiting always for wet 
weather. When the plant is about the bigness of a shilling, 
they clear off all the weeds. About the time that tbe ae^ 
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become ripe, the plants are pulled up by the roots, and 
exposed in a suitable place to dry, and there the seeds are 
collected: this being done, the plants are tied up in bundles, 
and burned in an oveii constructed for that p^irpose; the 
ashes, whilst hot, being continually stirred with long poles. 
The saline matter, on becoming cold, forms a hard solid 
mass, which is afterwards broken in pieces of a convenient 
size for e^iporlatioa. The shrubby sorts may be propagated 
by layers or cuttings, which should be laid down in the spring, 
and when well rooted, in tltc autumn be taken off, and plan led 

where they are to remain, in a warm sheltered situation.- 

The species are, 

1- Sa 1 sola Kali ; Prickly SaUwort. Herbaceous, decum 
bent: leaves awl-shaped, spiny, rugged; calices margined, 
axillary; root annual, fibrous* This plant, on being burncil* 
yields fossil alkali: it contributes more generally to the 
manufacture of soda for making glass than Chenopodium 
Maritimum, but is nol esteemed equal to some other species 
of Salsola.—It fioivers witli us in July; and is a native of the 
sandy shores of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 

2* Salsola Tragus^ Herbaceous, erect: leaves awl-shaped, 
splay, even; calices ovate* This plant yields an ordinary 
kind of soda, with which the French in Languedoc adnlteraie 
the better sort. This fraud is also practised by the Siciliajis, 
who call the plant Sthaggia .—Native of the sea-coasts of 
the south of Europe, and of Africa* 

3- Salsola Rosacea; Rose-cohurtd Herbaceous: 

leaves awl-shaped, mucronate; calices spread out* The 
flowers are small, and of a rose-colour, soon fading*-Native 
of Tartary* 

4. Salsola Soda; French Saltworts Herbaceous, patu- 
Jons: leaves unarmed; steins procumbent or upright, with 
spreadiug branches*—Native of tlie south of Europe* 

5, Salsola Saliva; Spanish Saltwort, Diffused, herba¬ 
ceous: leaves round, smooth; fiowers conglomerate* Tltis 
plant grows .abundantly on that part of the Spanish coast 
which is washed by the Mediterranean Sea, and affords all 
the best soda consumed in Europe, and called by us Spanish 
or Alicant Soda, and by the Spanish merchants Barilla de 
Alicante* Various other marine plants yield soda, but they 
are principally of this gejius orofSalicoruia, both deriving theiV 
names from this quality. It is to he regretted that Ihe dif¬ 
ferent sorts of soda which are brought to Europeaji markets, 
have not been sufficiently analysed to enable us to ascertain 
with tolerable certainty the respective value of each ; indeed 
whilst the practice of adulterating this salt continues, all 
attempts at analysatiou arc likely lo prove fruitless. Accord¬ 
ing to those analyses which have been attempted, soda gene¬ 
rally contains a portion of vegetable alkali and neutral salts; 
as common salt, and sometinies vitriolated tartar or Glauber's 
Salt, likewise liver of sulphur; and not unfrequently some 
portion of iron is contained in the mass: it is therefore to 
be considered as more or less a compound, and its goodness 
should be estimated accordingly* The Spanish soda of the 
best sort is in dark-colonred masses of a hlucish tinge, very 
ponderous, sonorous, dry to the touch, externally abound¬ 
ing with small cavities, without any offensive smell, and very 
salt to the taste: if longer exposed to Ihe air, it undergoes 
a degree of spontaneous calcination. The best French soda 
IS aUo dry, sonorous, and brittle, and of a deep blue colour 
approaebiug to black* The soda which is mixed w'ith small 
stones, gives out a fetid ^mell on solulion, and is while, soft, 
and deliquescent, and is of the worst sort* The method of 
purifying this salt for medicine may be found in the London 
and Edinburgh Pbarmacopoeias, in the former under ihe article 
TiairmPf^paraium; and in the Edinburgh, under that of 


Sal Alkalinua Jixus fas&ilis puryicatus* The pure crystals 
thus formed from Alicant Barilla, are colourless, transparent, 
famellated, rhomboldal; and one hundred parts are found to 
contain twenty of alkali, sixteen of aerial acid, and sixty*four 
of water; but upon keeping the crystals for a length of lime, 
if the air be admitted, the water evaporates, and they assume 
the form of a white powder. This salt preserves flesh longer 
than common salt, but not so long as the vegetable alkali* 
Natron has been thought useful in scrophulous disorders, 
but is seldom given in its simple state* In combination with 
vitriolic acid, this alkali forms Glauber's Salt or Natron VitrL 
olalum; with nitrous acid, cubic nitre; with marine acid, 
common salt; with the sedative salt of Homberg, borax; 
and with cream of tartar, Rochelle Salt, or Sel Saignette* 
Soda or Barilla is in common use tn the manufactures of 
glass and soap. White Spanish soap, being made of the ^ 
finer kinds of Olive oil, is preferred for internal use. 

G. Salsola Spicata; Saffworf* Herbaceous: leaves 

oblong, obtuse, semicylindric; flowers in threes, axillary, 
subspiked.—Native of Spain* 

7..Salsola Aitissima; Grass-hai:?ed Saltwort* Herbace¬ 
ous, erect, very much branched : leaves filiform, sharpish, 
pedunculifrrous at the base,—Found in Italy, in Saxony, and 
in Astracan, 

8* Salsola Trigyna; TnJld Uyhd Saltwort. Herbace¬ 
ous, erect: leaves filiform, obtuse-fleshy; flowers axillary, 
sessile, in threes; styles trifid*—Native of Spain* 

V* Salsola Salsa.; Striped^stalked Saltwort. Herbaceous, 
nearly upright: leaves linear, somewhat fleshy, awuless; 
calices succulent, diaphanous; stems a foot high, pantcled, 
even, purplish, somewhat striated*—Native of Aslracan. 

10* Salsola Nudiflora; NakedJlowa cd Salttvort. Some¬ 
what w'oody, ascending: leaves filiform, fleshy; flowers glo¬ 
merate; leaves the ienglli of the glomerules* PerenniaL-—■ 
Native of the East Indies, on the coast of Tranquebar* 

11. Salsola Flavescens ; Yellow Saltwort, Somewhat 
vifoody, erect: leaves round, pubescent; flowers subgiome* 
rate* Perennial*-—Native of Spain* 

12* Salsola Hirsuta; Hairy Saltwort. Herbaceous, dif¬ 
fused : leaves round, obtuse, totneniosc* Annual*—Native 
of France and Denmark, on the sca-coasL 

13, Salsola Laniflora; Woolly-Jlotvered Saltwort, Herba¬ 
ceous: leaves round, pubescent; flowers axillary; anthers 
coloured.—-Native of Siberia, 

14* Salsola Hyssopifolia; Hyssopdeaved Saltwort, Her¬ 
baceous: leaves linear, flat; glomerules of flowers axillary, 
woolly*—Native of the dry salt plains of Siberia, 

13* Salsola Polyclonos; Many-spiked Saltwort. Some¬ 
what woody, difl'used ; leaves oblong; calices margined, glo¬ 
merate, coloured.'—-Native of the sea-coasts of Spain and 
Sicily. 

IG. Salsola Prostrata; Prostrate Saltwort, Frutesceut: 
leaves linear, hairy-unarmed,—Native of Spain, Austria, Swit¬ 
zerland, and Siberia* 

17. Salsola Monandra; Fleshy^havcd Saltwort. Stem 
herbaceous, branched, fleshy, almost leafless; leaves round, 
fleshy; flowers one-sfamined*-—Native of Siberia, by the lake 
Altan, and in the steppes of Astracan, 

18* Salsola Vermiculata; Narrow-leaved Saltwort, Fm- 
tescent: leaves in bundles, round, filiform ; floral leaves ovate, 
acute, fleshy; stems shrubby, two to four feet high, sending 
out many sidc-branches.-^Native of Spain* 

10. Salsola Arbuscula; Bushy Saltwort. Slirubby: leaves 
in bundles, round, attenuated at the base, incurved; flowers 
solitary, scattered.—Native of Tariary. 

20* Salsola Apbylla; Leajtess Saltworts Arborescent, 
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jointed: leaves very abort, ovate, pressed close, acute, soon 
falling off.—Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

21, Salsola Arborescens: Tree Saity^art, Frutescent: 
leaves semlcylindric, ibe lower conjugate,—Native of Siberia, 

22. Salsola Frulicosa; Shrubbt^ Sttliwort^ Sbrubby: 
leaves fleshy, round, obtuse, imbricate. The leaves have an 
herbaceous flavour, wiiii a slight degree of 8alt, and some 
acrimony, it forms an elegant evergreen sliruh, flowering in 
July and August; not unworthy of a place tu gardens. This 
plant is found on the coasts of Norfolk, Suftblk, and Dorset* 
shire,—It is a native of France, Spain, Barbary, and Persia, 
on the sea coasts, 

2d. Salsola Indica; Indian Saltwort* Shrubby: leaves 
linear, fleshy, half round ^ floral leaves oblong, obtuse.—Na¬ 
tive of the East Indies, 

24, Satsola Sedioitles; Sedum-like Saliwori* Suffrulicose: 
leaves round, fliiform, ciliate; flowers glomerate, axillary,— 
Native of Siberia. 

25. Salsola Murlcata; Unity SaUwart* Shrubby, patu* 
Jous: branelilcts hirsute; ealices sjdny. Annual: floweiiug 
in July aii<l August.—Native of Egypt and Barbary, 

2<l. Salsola Didyma; Twin-fruited SuUwort* Stem herba¬ 
ceous, decumbent; leaves olilong, imaimed; capsules two- 
lobed, tv\o-seeded,^Native of Mo^aEubifjue, 

27. Salsola Echinus; Thorny Saliwort. Shrubby, smooth: 
leaves subulate, awnlcss; spines divaricate, flowering,— Native 
of the highest parts of Mount Libauus. 

20. Salsola Camphorosmnides; Camphorosmadinred Soil* 
tvort* Shrubby, smooth: leaves fiLifonn, in axillary bundles, 
—Native of Barbary, 

29, Salsola Brevifolia; Slwrt-lenved Saltwort* Shrubfiy, 
very much branched: leaves ovale, clustered, very short, 
pubescent.—Native of Sicily and Barhary. 

30, Salsola MnllU; So/t-kared Saitivort, Shrubby: 
branches spreading; leaves round, fleshy, glaucous, obtuse, 
—Native of Sicily and Harbary, 

31, Salsola Oppositifolia; Opposile-kated Salt wort. SJirub* 
by; leaves subulate, unai nied, opposite. This is a very hand¬ 
some species, and quite distinct iVorii all its congeners.—Na¬ 
tive of Tunis in Africa, and of Spain and Sicily. 

32, Salsola Caroliniana, Plant lierhaceous, decumbent, 
glabrous; leaves dilatate-subulatei spinescent; buds fruitful, 
very turgid; calices fnictifemus, explauato-alaied,—Grows 
in Carolina. 

33, Salsola Depressa. Phut herbaceous, very branchy; 
branchlets distich; leaves succulent, linear, acute, glabrous; 
flowers axillary, sessile; slaruina standing out. Tins plant 
w'as discovered by Mr. U'homas Nulla!{, on tlie volcanic 
plains of llte Missouri. 

Saltwort*. See Glan^r, SaJicorniaf and Sahola* 

Sahndora; a genus of tiie class Tetiuiulria, order Mono- 
gynia,—G eneric Character. Calix: peiiiuiib one-leafed, 
four-cleft; lobes revobite. Corolla: one pet ailed; tube short; 
border four-cleft; segments obloug, revohilc. Stamina ; fila- 
rnenta four, the lenglh of llic calix, reflex; aniherse round. 
Pistil; gcimcn roundish; style single, short, or none; stigma 
simple, blunt, iimbilicaie. Pericarp; berry globular, one- 
ceUed, Seed: single, spheiiLaf covered willi a callous aril. 
Essential Ci4 Ail ACTE R. CqUx: four-cleft, Corotta: four- 

cleft. Berry: one-seeded. Seed: covered with nn ariU- 

Tlie species are, 

1, Salvador^ Pcrsica, Loaves oval or oblong; flowers 
oanicled. This is a middle-sized tree, a native of most pari 
of the Circars, though by no means couimioii : it seems to 
grow equally well in every soil; and flowers and bears fruil 
ail the year round. The berries have a strong aromalic smell, 
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and taste much like Garden Creuea. The bark of thcrooi 
is remarkably acrid; bruised, and applied to the ukin^ itaooii 
rai»es blisters, for which purpose the natives oflLcn use it: as 
a stimulus, it promises to be a medicine possessed of very 
considerable powders—Found on the coast of Traiuiuebar, and 
in the Persian Gulf. 

2. Salvadora Capitulata. Leaves ovate, acuEninate; heads 
axillary. This is a middle-sized tree, very much bmoched*— 
Native of Cochin-china. 

3. Salvadora Biflora. Leaves lanceolate-ovate; flowers in 
pairs. Ten feet high, with many twisted spreading branches. 
—Native of the woods of Cocbin-cliiiia; where this and the 
second species are not easily distjnguisbed except in flower, 

Sah^ia; a genus of the class Diandria, order Monogynift, 
— Generic Character, Catix: perianth one-leafedf tu¬ 
bular, si Haled, gradually widouiiig and compressed at the 
lop; mouth erect, Lw^o-lipped; lower lip two toothed.. Co- 
voUa: oue-pctalled, uiieqiial; tube widening at the top^ com¬ 
pressed; border ringent; upper lip concave, compressed, 
curved inwards, eniarginale; lower lip wide, trifld; middle 
segment larger, roundish, emarginate. Stamina: _ 
two, very abort; two threads are fastened transversely to these 
almost ill Ihe middle, on the lower extremity of which is a 
gland, on the upper an anther. Pistil: germen four-cleH; style 
hlifonii, very long, in the same situation with the stamina; 
sTigma bifleb Pericarp: none. Catix: very slightly con- 
vergiug, having the seeds in the boMom of it.. Seeds: four, 
roiindiiilu Observe* The singular forking of the filameDta 
constitutes the essential character; rudiments of two stamina 
but barren ones in the opening of the corolla; glands iri 
most species callous, but in a few a sort of rudiment of an 
aniher, with UUlc or no pollen, occurs. The gland is one 
cell of the aulber, coinmouly sterile, connected with the 
Ollier cell fertile, liaving an anlheraceous membrane length¬ 
ened out into a thread. Essential Chabacteh, 
rciia; unequal; fllamenla fastened transversely to a pediceK 
-The species are, 

1. Salvia ^gyptiaca; Egyptian Sage. Leaves lanceolate, 
tooHilelted ; flowers peduncled; plant a fool high, stiff, and 
braebiate. It flowers in June and July, Native of Egypt 
and the Canary Ulands.—All ihe species of ibis genus 
be propagated by seeds; but aa some of them do not propa- 
gate their seeds in England, and most of tlie sorts, but espe¬ 
cially the common kinds for use, are easily prot>agatfd by 
slips, it is not worth while to raise them from seerls.. The 
slips of Ihe hardy soils should bo plaotcd in the hegmning of 
April, ona shatiy border, where, if they are now and then 
ret resiled with water, if tbo season should prove dry, (hey 
will soon take root. When these slips have made «ood roots, 
they may be taken up with balls of earth, and Iraasptanted 
where they are to remain, wbitb should always he upon a 
dry soil, and where they ms^y have the beiieflt of the tun; for 
if they arc piaiiled on a moisl soil, or in a shady ajiuatioD 
Uuy are very subject to be destroyed iu wiDler; nor will 
these plants endure the cold s<i well, when planted upon a 
rich soil, as those in barren dry rocky ground; and tbit is 
the case will* nmsl verlicillale plants; which wHI often grow 
upon walls exposed lo the coKI of severe winters, when the 
plan Is in the groniui arc ilesiroyed. The stde-shoute and 
lop of these plants may be gaiiiered in the summer aud 
dried, if inlenricd for tea: for most other purposes they are 
better when gathered grceiL Several of the species are so 
tender that they cannot endure the open air iu our winter* 
such must be planted in pots tilled with fresh Jfoht sandv 
earth, and placed under a boE-bed frame, that (hey'may have 
a great share of fresh air whenever Ibe season b mild * for 
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A¥heo too much drawn, they seldom flow«r well* and m^ike 
but an iikxi^nificaut appearance. In summer they 
exposed among other plants^ in some weJl-sbeltered siluaritm, 
and should be often refreshed with water in w'arm weather. 
They should be new-potted at least twice every suniuier. 
The annual plants can only be propagated by seeds, sown in 
a bed of light earth, w here they are to remain, 

2, Salvia Denlata: Tooth ieavtd .Vog-e, Leaves linear 
oblong; tooth pinnatifid ; whorls two-flowered ; caiidne seg- 
ineots blunt* Native of the Cape of Good Hope,—and 
the species referred to this, being natives of a warmer toinilry, 
require protection in winter, Tiiey are easily propagaled hy 
cuttings in the spring and summer months* Jftliey are 
planted early in the sprung, it will be the best way to plant 
tlieindn pots, whrcli should be plunged into a very inoder^ile 
hot-bed ; and if they are shaded from the son in the heat of 
the day, and gently refresJied with water as they may re<|uiie 
it, they will have put out good roofs in about (wo moutJis, 
when they should be inured gradually to the open air, inlu 
which they must be removed soon after. The cuttings wIikIj 
are raLed early in the season, will become strotjg plunis 
before winter, and will be in a better coirdiiinn to resist the 
cold than lho:>e which are weak* ff the cuttings be plantctl 
ill suomier, tiicy will require no uiliticiaJ heat ; so that if 
planted on a bed of fresh loamy earth, and coveretl close 
down with a bell or hand glass, and shaded from the sun in 
the heat of the day, giving them now and »hen a little uarer, 
they will take^oot beolVt and w hen they begin to shoot, Ihty 
should liave free air admitted to them, by raising the glass on 
one side, and so gradually exposing them to the open air* 
When llie plants are well rooted, they should be each trana 
planted Into a separate small pot, filled with fresh light earth, 
und placed in a shady sihialion lill they have laEten new root; 
then they may be removed to a sheltered situation, where they 
may remain till the approach of frost, wlien tiiey must be 
carried into shelter, and in winter treated in the same manner 
as other hardy gTceu-hcjuse plants, Hliich only require pro¬ 
tection frnii) fro^t, observing not tu overwater them during the 
cold weather, but in summer water will be required ofieu in 
the open air* 

3* Salvia Crellta ; Cretan AV;g-e* Leaves linear lanceolate; 
flowers two-sl\ied; caliccs two-leaved. It is shrubby, and 
flowers from June to August.—Native of the island ofCandiu- 
See the first species* 

4* Salvia Lyrii^a; Lt/re kfued Root-leaves lyrate, 

toothed ; hcbiiet of the corolla very short*—Native of Virginia 
and Carolina, Sec the sccoiul species* 

&. Salvia Lent ant ha. Loaves linear-lanceolate, crenulate, 
sprinkled; flowers uliori-spikeci; calices lomcritose,—Native 
of Mexico* See the second spetk-s, ^ 

B* Salvia Habligtana. Leaves linear, quite entirp, pubes^ 
cent, sessile; flov^eis xvliorl-spiked ; bracles ovale, acuminate. 
—Native of Mount Lauris. 

7* Salvia Otficinalib; G</rdr7i 5ag-e* Leaves lanceolate- 
ovate crenulate; whorls tvw-flowerni ; cajites mucronate. 
Tbi$ is a branching shrub, about two feet in height.—Native 
of the scuih of Europe and Bai bary. There are numerous 
varieties of this species; that w ith red or blackish leaves is the 
most commoij in the English gar<leus; and the Wormwood 
Sage is more abuntlaut tbau t)ie Common Green-leaved Sage. 
This plant has a strong fragrant smell, and a warm bitterish 
aromatic taste. In ancient times it was much celebrated as a 
remedy of great eflicaty, but few practitioners at present coO' 
3 ider U of much importance; a[id, though frequently employed 
Aft a sudorific, it seems to have no superiority over many 
other plants. Some are said to have employed it success- 
100 . 


fully for the purpose of restraining inordinate sweating* Van 
Swieteu fiiujul it to be remarkably efiicacious in arresting 
nighl-ftH'catft, when infused in wine or spirit; but Quarin 
remarks, that a strong infusion in water has been experteoced 
to he equally suvcessfii). Van Swieten also found it useful in 
resiraiuiiig tJie improper coulinuance of a flow of milk from 
(he breasts of woruett, after they had weaned their children* 
(t is highly serviceable as a tonic, in a debility c^f the stomach 
and nervous system ; and for ihis jmrjiofte the Chinese highly 
value it, and give it the preference to their own Tea* The 
Italians eat ii as a preservative of health; and many of our 
people follow ilieir cKatnple, eatiog it with bread and butter, 
than wlitch I here is no bcUer way 'd taking it* The express¬ 
ed juice, t^dveii in small doses, iiRTcases the urinary <tiscliarge, 
and proiuous the menstrua) one when suppressed. The 
power of tins plant in resisting the putrefaclion of animal 
substances, has also been adduced in proof of its me<licinal 
efficacy, rroiii (lie experijueiUs of Etltuger, it has a consider¬ 
able share of anliseplic power* A11 hough this [dant appears 
in the catalogue of the materia mtibca of tUe. London College, 
ft is not dirccied to be tised in any of the preparations* It 
still keeps its ground b) fomen'atiims, among the coiiimon 
people; and in the kitchen, for sauce to luscious atid strong 
meats*—Tile roots will last sevciai years, if they are planted 
Ur a warm liiy soil ; but where they are often cropped for 
tlie pfaiHs will often become ragged, so there should lie 
a succession of young ones raised every other year* 

3. Salvia (M'audjflora; Broad L aced Garden Leaves 

cordate, obb^ng, creiiate; wliorh many-flowered; calices 
acute; stalks siiorter than those of the preceding species, 
riiis is generally called Balsamic Sage, and is preferred to 
all the uthers for making tea* Cultivated like the preceding. 

i>* Saivid Trilotia; Thrtedobtd Sage, or Sitgf o/ TfWwf* 
Tomentosc; leaves pelioled, very much wrinkled, Ihrce- 
lobed; the middle lobe produced obloiig, the lateral ones 
ovate, blunt* The flowers are smaller and of a deeper blue 
than those of the Common Sage*—Native of the south of 
Etirupe, Crete, a*id Syria* 

10* Salvia Bomifera; jip'ple-benrlng Sage, Leaves cor¬ 
date, elliptic, bkmi, (omentose, cremitate, waved at the edge; 
whorls in cUistert; calices trifid, blunt* The branches arc 
punctured by ijisicts, which produce protuberances as brg as 
smalt apples, in the same manner as galls upon the Okik, and 
the rough balli^ uf>on the Fhtar; and in the Isle of Candia, (he 
Common Sage, from the same cause, produces the same 
excrescences, w'liich are there carried to market under the 
name of Sage Apples* This plant smells like a mixture of 
Sage and Lavender*—Found by Tournefort in Candia* 

11* Salvia Urticifolia; Netih-kaved Sage, Leaves ovale, 
oblong, doubly-serrale; catices three-toolhed ; upper segment 
three-foollied; stem high, upright, and smooth*—Native of 
Virginia and Florida* 

12, Salvia Occidentalis; We^i Indian Sage, Leaves ovate, 
serrate; spikes loose; bractes cordate, snbtnflorous. In 
Jamaica this little plant is found creeping under every hedge 
and bush in the lower lands: it runs frequently to (he length 
of two or three feel, but always roots at the lower joints. It 
has a faint smell of Balm when first pulled.—Native of the 
West Indies. Sec the second species* 

13 Salvia Tilioftfolia; Limt-Uaved Sage, Leaves cordate, 
wrinkled, equally crenatc, serrate, acute; calices smootbish, 
awned ; stem herbac-^ons, nprighl, stilT, somewfiat villose, 
with the angles blunt*—This is supposed to be a native of 
Mexico; and is to be treated as tbe second species* 

14. Salvia fierotina; Late-jiowering Sage. Leaves cordat^^ 
serrate, soft; flowers raceme-spiked; corollas scarcely excecd- 
C Q 
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iDg the calix; root biriiniaL The odour unpleasaut and sIroiig, 
—Supposed a native of Uie isle of Chios. 

16. Salvia Tenella. Leaves cordate; stem filiform, creep¬ 
ing; spikes ascending. This is an herbaceous annual plant, 
with lf>ug capillary creeping ronis,—Native of Jajhiiicaj in iJie 
graveliv and grassy parts of Ihe highest mountains. 

IG* Salvia Viridis; Grtcn-iopjted Leaves oblong, 

cren^te; helmet of the corolla semiorbicular; fruiting calices 
reflex. I’his plant has a strong smell.—Native of Italy, and 
of Africa on the hills about Tunis. Sow the seeds of this 
and of liie next species in the spring, where they are designed 
to remain : ktep them clean from weeds, aud thin lliem where 
they are close. 

17. Salviii Horminum; R\4 topped Sage* Leaves obtuse, 
crenate; upper bractes barren, larger, coloured. Tlie stems 
have whorls of small flowers, and are terminated by clusters 
of small leaves, forming two varieties, one with purple and 
anotlier with red tops. For the sake of this coma, they are 
preserved iti gardens for ornament. They flower in June and 
July, and ripen their seeds lo autumn.—^A q infusion of the 
leaves is a good gargle for putrid spongy gums; and tlie 
powder of tliem snuffed up the nose excites sneering, and a 
discliarge of watery humours from the head; the leaves or 
seed put into the vat witli ale wliile fermenting, greatly 
increase its inebriating quality.—Native of the south of 
Europe, 

Id. Salvia V'irgafa; hong-hranched Sage. Leaves oblong, 
cordate, wrinkled, crenate; hairs of the stem and calix ghm- 
duiarat the tip. It flowers from July to November,—Native 
of tlic Pyrenean mountains. 

19. Salvia Sylvestris; Spotled-sfaltted I^o/iemian Sage, 
Leaves cordate, wrinkled, biserratc; bractes coloured, shorter 
than the flower, acuiuinate; hairs of the stem and caJix simple. 
—Native of Austria, Silesia, and the hills about Turin* 

20. Salvia Ncniorosa; Spear-kaved Sage, Leaves cordate, 
lanceolate, serrate, flat; bractes coloured; lower lip of the 
corolla reflex* li flowers from June to October*—Native of 
Austria and Tiulary, 

21. Salvia Syriaca; Syrian Sage^ Leaves cordate, toothed; 
the lower repanci; bracles cordate, short, acute; calicos 
fojnentose; stem hatry* This species lasts two or three 
years, and has a sweet smell.—Found iu Syria and Palestine. 

22. Salvia Viscosa j Clammi/Sage* Leaves obUmg, blunt, 
erose-crenalc, viscid; flowers in whorls; bractes cordate, 
acute; root perennial. It flowers in May and June. — Native 
uf Italy. 

23* Siilvia Heematodes; Bhody Sage* Leaves cordute- 
ovate, wrinkled, lomcntose ; caliccs hispid ; root tuberous.— 
Native of Jlaiy and Islria. 

24. Salvia Pratensis; Meadow Sage or Ciary, Leaves 
cordate, oblong, crenate ; tlie upper ones CDibracing; whorls 
almost nuked ; corollas having a glutinous helmet; root ]>eren- 
uial. Dr. Withering remarks, that the floral leaves arc about 
tile length of the calix, which Is spread open; that the corolla, 
of a hlueisli purple, is four times as large as the calix, with 
the helmet liooktd like the handle of a walking-stick; and 
that its guimniness not being constant, ougfit not to make a 
part of its s]>ecilic character. It flowers in July, and is a 
native of many parts of Europe, in dry pastures aud by hedge 
sides. It is one of the most showy, as well as the most rare 
plants of British growth* The indefatigable Hay uewr found 
it wild in England* It has been noltced near Col>ji:uir in 
Kcnl; at Witksclifls in Gloucestershire; betw-een Middleton- 
Stoney, and Audley, in Oxfordshire; near Ford-Eiid Tiirm, 
Bedford ; and often in Sussex and 8urry* 

25. Salvia Bicolor; Tiro^coioured Sage* Leaves ovate. 


erose-foothed ; flowers nodding; the middle tegmant of die 
lower lip of the corolla concave.'—Thia handsome plant is a 
native of Barbary ; found ia corn-fields, flowering io ftpfiitg. 

2G* Salvia Iiidica; fndiait SageotCiary* Leaves cordate;, 
sublobed at the sides, the upper ones sessile; wborls almoit 
naked, very remote* This magnificent plant is rarely seciiia 
our gar<lens, which is perhaps owing to its not being considered 
as a Imrdy plant. The flower, which is beautiful, appears 
from May to July.—It may be increased by seeds, as it is 
[lardy enough to live in the open air in England, and the root 
will abide several years iu a dry soil. As however the seeds 
are but sparingly produced in England, it may also beiiw 
ciea!^ed by parling Uie roots in ibe autumn or spring. Some 
shelter must be afforded to this plant in severe winters. It 
flowers ill great perfection in a large garden-pot, but it will 
I succeed as xvell or belter in ihe open border, but should be 
I defended from cold winds. 

27* Salvia Dominica; Dominica Sage. Leaves cordate, 
obtuse, crenate, subtomentose; corollas narrower than the 
calix.—Common in the fields and coppices of the West 
Indies. See the first species. 

2B, Salvia Verbenaca; rervow Sage or Clary* Leaves 
serrate, sinuate, smoothish; corollas narrower than the cafe; 
root perennial, brown, the thickness of the middle finger’ 
sir iking deep into the earth. This is smaller than the twenty- 
fourth species, but more aromatic, and of a deeper green. 

. The herb And flowers prove very aromatic when rubbed! 
The seeds are smooth, and produce a great quantity of soft 
last dess mucilage when moistened, whence liiey become 
serviceable for removing extraneous matter from the eyes. If 
jml under the eyelids for a few moments, the tears dissolve 
their mucilage, which envelopes any sand or dust that may be 
iu llie way, and brings it out safely. Hence some old writers 
have called it Oculus Christi; and others, of our own country, 
have ridiculously enough derived our English name Clary 
from the same circumstance. It flowers through the whole 
summer, from June to October.—Native of all parts of Eu¬ 
rope, and not uncommon in England. This and the thirty- 
first species propagate themselves in plenty, if Ih^ seeds are 
pcrmilted to scatter, and only require to be kept clean from 
weeds. 

20. Salvia Scabra; Sage. Bu^ed: kaves lyrate, 

toothed, wriiikii;d; stem patiicle-braDcbed. It is shrubby, 
and flowers in England during most part of the summer.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the second species. 

30. Salvia Eunciuata; RanetnaU-Uajied Sage, Rugged: 
leaves runciiiale-piuiiatifid, toothed; flowers spiked, wliorled! 
—Native of the Cape. 

31. Salvia Claudestina; Cui-ltated Sage, Leaves serrate, 
pinnatifid, very, much wrinkled; spike obtuse; corollas nar’ 
rower Ilian tlie calix. Biennial: flowering from May to July. 
—Native of Italy, of Cyprus, and of Barbary, 

32. Salvia Austiiaca; Austrian Sage. Leaves ovate and 
cordate, erose-sinuate; root-leaves petioled; stem almost leaf¬ 
less ; stamina double tlie length of the corolla ; flowers white 
or very pale yellow, and of moderate siae. They appear in 
June aud July.—Native of Austria, Hungary, and Maldavia 

33. Salvia Pyreiiaica; Pyrenean Sage. Leaves obtuse 

erose; stamina double the length of the corolla _ Native of 

the Pyrenees. 

34. Salvia Disermas; Lang tpikrd Sage. Leaves coHate- 
oblong, erose: stamina equal to the corolla. It flowers in 
July,—Native of Syria, 

3a. Salvia Rugijsa; Wrinkled-leaved Sage, Leaves cor- 
dale, oblong, lanceolate, erose. crenate, wrinkled, somewliat 
hairy; stamina shorter than the corolla. It flowers in July 
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and August.—-Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the 
second species. 

36, Salvia Nubia; Nubian Sage, Leaves oblong, subcor 
date, linequilateral, wrinkled, crenate, sometimes eared at 
the base* It flowers in June and July.^Native of Africa. 

37. Salvia Niiotica ; Nile Sage, Leaves sinuate, angular, 
creuBte-toothed; teeth of the cal ices Sfdny ; angles and mar¬ 
gin of the aperture eilntte.—Native of Egypt, 

30. SaWia Mexicana; AJe^ican Sage, Leaves ovate, 
acQUiiuale at both ends, serrate^—-Nuiive of Mexico* This 
makes a pretty variety in the green-house, by flowering in 
tJie winter season. It must have a dry situation in winter, 
for the young shoots are very apt to grow mouldy in a damp 
air. Neither this nor tlie fifty-second species produces seeds 
in England; they are propagated by cutlirigs, whrcli may 
be plajjted at any time in summer. If they are planted in a 
bed of soft loamy earth, and covered close with a bell or 
band glass, observing to sliade them from the sun, and 
refresh them with wafer as tficy may ref|mre it, they wilt 
take root freely; then they must be inured to the open air: 
after they have put out good roots, they should be carefully 
taken up, and each planted in a separate small pot filled 
with light fresh earth, placing them in iJie shade till they 
have taken new root; then they may be placed among other 
hardy green-house plants in a sheltered situation till October, 
when they should be removed into shelter before hard frost 
comes on ; but as they only require protection from severe 
frost, they should have as nitich free air as possible in mild 
weather. 

39. Salvia Amelliyslina ; A^nethj/stine Sa£;£. Leaves cor¬ 
date, acute, serrate, woolly beneath; whorls naked; calices 
trifid; corollas pubescent. There is no smell uor aromatic 
taste in the dry plant, but the leaves are alnmsE as bitter as 
the roots of Gcntiaa*—Native of New Granada. 

40. Salvia Fulgens ; Leaves cordate, acute, 

crenate, wrinkled, toinentose beneath; whorls naked; calices 
trifid; helmet of the corollas villose. It flowers from Octo¬ 
ber to February.—Native of Mexico. 

41. Salvia Formosa; Shining-kmed Sage, Leaves sub- 
cordate; helmet of the corollas bearded ; caliccs three-Iobed; 
stem frutescent. The flowers In this species arc not in a 
terminating raceme, spike, or panicle, as in the others, but 
in separate whorls from the axils of tlie leaves, witliout any 
proper bractes.—Native of Peru. Tlua excellent species is 
now very generally cultivated near London as a grccii-hotise 
plant, it is easily propagated by cutliiigs- In the winler 
it requires to be placetl in a warm dry green-house, and to 
be sparingly watered, as it is rather lender* 

42. Salvia Tublflora; Long-tubed Sage, Leaves cordate, 
crenate, somewhat harry ; calices trifid ; corollas very long, 
tubular; stamina standing out. The dried leaves are scarcely 
aromatic, and not very bitter, —It is a native of Lima in 
South America* 

43- Salvia Long*flora; Leaves ovate, 

acute, serrate, pubescent; calices trifid; corollas very long, 
tubular, pubescent; stamina the length of tfic corolla, which 
are of a scarlet colour. —Native of Mexico. 

44. Salvia Coccinea; Scarlet-flowered Sage, Leaves cor¬ 
date, acute, tomentose, serrate; corollas narrower than the 
calix, and twice as long. The corollas are of a very beau¬ 
tiful scarfet,—Native of East Florida. 

4&. Salvia Pseudococcinea. Leaves ovale, acute, serrate, 
unequal at the base; stem hairy; corollas double the length 
of the calix. This resembles the preceding.—Native of South 
America. 

46. Salvia Hispanica; Spanish Sage, Leaves ovate; peti¬ 
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oles mucronate each way; spikes imbricate; calices trifid* 
It flowers in June and July.*- Native of Spain and Italy* 

47* Salvia Abyssinica; Ahi/ssinian Sage, Lower leaves 
lyrate ; upper cordate; flowers in whorls; calices mucronate, 
cifiate. — S^ative of Africa. 

48. Salvia Verticillata; Whori-flowered Sage, Leaves 
cordate, crenate, toothed; whorls almost maked; style of 
the corolla incumbent on the lower lip. — Native of Germany 
and Austria. There is a variety which flowers from June to 
November, and is a native of the south of France and Italy. 
—Sow the seeds in ibe spring on an open spot of ground; 
keep the plants clean from weeds, and let them not he nearer 
than two feet, for they grow very large, and will last several 
years- 

49. Salvia Napifolla; Rape-leaved Sage, Leaves cordate, 
crenate, toothed; lower ones hastate and lyrate; whorls 
almost naked; upper lip shorter.—Native of the warmest 
parts of the globe* 

50* Salvia Glutinosa; Yelloto Sage, or Clarp, Leaves 
cordate, sagittate, serrate, acute. This has an abiding root, 
composed of strong woody fibres. The whole plant is very 
clammy, and has a powerful scent somewhat like common 
Garden Clary, Tlie flowers are used in Holland to give a 
flavour to the Kheuish wines. — \t may be propagated not 
only by seeds^ but by parting the roots in autumn, and will 
continue several years. —Native of Germany Austria, Swit¬ 
zerland, Italy, and the south of France. 

51. Salvia Barrelieri* Leaves unequally toothed, acumi¬ 
nate, cordate, angular, hastate at the base; whorls almost 
naked*—Native of Spain. 

52. Salvia Caiiariensis; Conarp Sage, Leaves hastate- 
triangular, oblong, crenate, obtuse* It flowers from June to 
September.—Native of the Canary Islands. 

53. Salvia Aurita; £ared Sage, Villose: leaves ovate, 
toothed, eared; flowers whorl-spiked.—Native of (he Cape 
of Good I Jojie. 

54- Salvia Africana; Blueflaivered African Sage, Leaves 
roundish, serrate, truncate and toothed at the base. The 
flowers come out in whorls towards the end of the branches; 
they are of a fine blue colour, larger than those of the Com¬ 
mon Sage, appearing in succession during most of the sum¬ 
mer monlha; and those which come early are often fol¬ 
lowed by seed* ripening in autumn.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. See the second species, for its propagation and 
culture. 

55. Salvia Aurea; Gold-flowered African Sage, Leaves 
roundisli, quite entire, truncate and toothed at the base; 
flowers in thick short spikes at the ends of the branches; 
they are very large, and of a dark gold-colour. It flowers 
froni May (o November.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
See the second species. 

66. Salvia Colorata; Coloured calix African Sage* Leaves 
elliptic* almost quite entire,, tomeiitosc ; border of the 
cahx nleIl^b^inaceous, coloured.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope* See the second species* 

57- Salvia Fanieulatu ; Panicled African Sage, Leaves 
obovate, wedge form, tootliletted, naked; stem frutesceat. 
— Native of ihc Cape of Good Hope. See the second 
species* 

58. Salvia Acetabulosa. Leaves obovate, toothed ; calices 
hell-shaped, spreading, bairy ; stem slirubby*—Native of the 
Levant. 

59. Salvia Spinosa; Thorny Caiixed Sage, Leaves oblong, 
repand : calices sjnny; bractes cordate, mucronate, coticave* 
—Native of Egypt. 

60. Salvia Tingitana; Tangier Sage, Leaves cordate^ 
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erose, toothed; calices spiny; bracles quite crilire, cordate, 
mucronate, concave, ciliate*—Native of Nortl^ern Africa. 

Rl* Salvia Sclarea: Common Clor^. Lt'flves wrinkled^ 
cordate, oblong, villose, serrate; floral bractes longer than the 
calix, concave, actimiiiate; flowers in loose terniiiiHling spikes* 
composed of w borh of a pale blue colour. The ivhole plant 
has a very strong scent. It was formerly used in nifdicine> 
but is now^ neglected. A wtue is made from the herb iu 
flower, boiled with sugar, which has a flavemr not unlike 
Froutiniac,—Tt is found in the West Indies, where this plant 
is still much in use as a remedy among the itegroes, who con¬ 
sider it as cleansing, cooling, and consolidating to ulcers and 
sore legs, to w-liich they arc very subject U is also used in 
inflammations of the eyes; and the leaves, boiled with Cocoa¬ 
unt oil, are said to cure the sting of scorjdons, This, with 
the Vervain, (see Verbena JamtticensiSf) are two of the ingre¬ 
dients which form the aromatic warm bath, a remedy wliich 
deserves to be in more general use* The Garden Sage, a spe¬ 
cies of ibis genus, is there made into a decoction, sweetened 
and acidulated with ]ime*juice, and used as a coultng driitk in | 
fevers. The virtues of the Sage are stimulant, carmiiialjvc, j 
Ionic, and aromatic. It is biennial, flowering fro*m July to Sep- | 
tember, and a native of Syria, Italy, and Dauphiny, —'I'liia ' 
plant is propagated by seeds, which should be sown in ihe 
spring, an<l when the plants are fit to remove, they should 
be eiliier transplanted into beds, or, if a large quantity is 
required, they may be planted iu an open spot of ground, 
in rows tw'o feel asunder, and one fool dtslance in the rows. 
After ihe plants have taken root, they will require no further 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. The winter and 
spring following, the leaves, which arc the only pa^rt used, 
will be in perfection, and in the summer I hey will run up to 
flow^er, and, after they have ripened tlieir seeds, decay, so 
that there should be young plants annually raised for use. 
It will thrive upon almost any soil that is not wet; for this 
plant ri-e<[ueDtly rots upon moist grounds in the winter, 

G2, Salvia Involucrafa. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, serrate; 
flowers in terminating spikes; bractes verv large, coloured. 
This is a beaulifui plant, owing to ihe number and size of 
the flowers, the spike of which is ternunated by bractes, 
complicated intd a pale fose*coloured strobile. —Native of 
Mexico. 

G3. Salvia Ceratophylla ; Horn-Uaeed Sage. Leare^ 
wrinkled, pinnatifid, woolly; upper whorls barren. Bien¬ 
nial.—Native of Persia, and foniid in Syria^ 

04. Salvia Etliiopis; Woolly Soge or CUr^. Leavf^ 
oblong, erose, woolly; whorls woolly; biacies recurved, 
somewhai spiny* There are two varieties of this species, 
one with very broad embracing leaves, the other wirh 
leaves nearly the shape of Beiony. Biennial.—Native of 
Europe and Africa. 

65. Salvia Phlomoides* Leaves lauceokle, almost entire; 
stem woolly and viscid. This diflfers from the preceding, in 
having the stem almost always quite simple, in its clamnu- 
ness, in its narrow bractes, with the leaves not bent buck 
the tip*—Native of Spaio^ in the mountains about 8i- 
guenza. 

66. Salvia Argeotea; Sihery leaped Sage, or Ckiy. 
Leaves oblong, tooth-angular, woolly; upper whorls barren: 
bractes concave. This, according to Mr. Miller, will live 
several years in a dry soil. It flowers iu June, and ripens seed 
in the beginning of August,—Sow the seeds in the beginning 
of April, In a dry or rubbishy soil, where .the phiuts util 
live through the winter in the open air, and Ihe second year 
will produce flowers and seeds. 

67 * Salvia VulaerariaefoJift ; Kidetey vtUh kawd S^rge, 

3 


Leaves pinnate, quile entire; terminating leaflet very large# — 
Shruliby ; iiative^of the Levant* 

63. Salvia Pinnata; IVtng-katird Sage. Leave* piontte ; 
piiinas erose* Jl flowers in July.— Native of the Levant. 
See itie first species. 

6d. Salvia locarnata; Flesh coloured Sage* Leaves ptn- 
nale, serraie; stem procumbent, hirsute.— Native of the 
Levant. 

70. Salvia Bosxfolia; Rose-leaoed Sage. Leaves pinnate, 
hoary; leaflets serrate; lalices ringeiit.—Native of Armenia. 

71. Salvia Japonica; Japan Sage. Leaves bipinuate, 
SEDoorii. Auiiiiul,—Native of Japan. 

72. S.dvia Cerutofibylloides; Brauehy Sage* Leaves pin- 
nalilid, wriokWI, villose; stem panicled, very much branched. 
Biennial; flowering fioni June to Srpteiuber.— Native of 
Sicily anil Egypt, 

73. Salvia Forj>ku;lei. Leaves lyrate, eared ; stem almost 
leafless; helmet of the coroila s^uiibifid. It resembles the 
next species,—Native of the Levant. 

74. Salvia Nutans; Nodding Sage. Leaves cordate, 

Liidistinctly fivc-loljed, erose; stein foundish ; racemes nod¬ 
ding.—Native of Russia. ^ 

75. Salvia HastaU: lla/bei'tJrffped Sage. Leaves bast of e- 
iaiiceolaJc, crenate ; stem almost leaked ; racemes drooping* 
—Native of Russia. 

7i>. Salvia Betouicicfolia; Rrtony leaded Sage* Leaves 
lanceolate, crenale; stem almost naked; racemes drooping. 
—Native of Russia. 

77. Salvia Algeriensis; Aigerine Sttge. Lower leaves 
ovate, crenute, dccurrcnt into ibe petiole; calicea tooth- 
spiny, nodding; bractes reflex ; stem uprigld, hirsute, with 
blunt angles.—Native of Algiers* 

78. Salvia Fcetida ; Fetid Sage. Shrubby; leaves cordate- 
ovate, very much wrinkled, villose; flow'era wfiort-spikcd; 
fruiting caiices compressed. The whole plant has a verv 
strong smell.—Native of the kingdom of Tunis. 

78. Salvia Patula ; Spreading Sage. Root-leaves cordate, 
uiiolly, sinuate* erose; stem and caliccs villose, glutmose; 
bractes concave, mucronate; upper flowers fading.—Native 
of Portugal, Syria, and Barbary, 

80. Salvia Tricliostenioides. Leaves laneeolute^ sermie; 
flowers in terminal racemes, opposite; corolla nearlv equal 
With the Irifid calix: stein hiachiale, very branchy; flowers 
ijiiiail, sky-blue. —Grijws in the open plains of the Missouri 
river. 

81 . Salvia .\ 2 urea. Leaves Jinear-laDceolate ; calix pubes¬ 
cent, very sli;:htly Irifid; flowers beautiful blue, soiuctime^ 
white*—Grows in ojien sandy silualious iu Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Saltinia: a genus of the class Oryplogamia, order Mis- 
cellaniae.—G eneric Cuakacter, Mate Flowera: four 
lo nine, umong viborled roots, heaped into a liltle b^ll. 
Calij: siibglohular, pubescent, oue-celled, consisting of a 
double mcnibrartc; the iiioer thinner, ten or twelve ribs 
between them. Corolla: none, unless it be the inner meoi' 
brane of the calix. Sfatnina: an upright pillar^ placed on 
llie base of the calix, the whole letiglh of it, and putting out 
from two to three hundred capillary filainenta; autberie glo¬ 
bular, one celled. iu the middle of the ball, aolitary. 

CV//ijr and Corolla: as in the males* Pisfii: germina about 
fiUten, obliquely ovale, blunt, rugged with dots, each on 
distinct pedicels, fastcjied to the bottom of the calix; stvle 
noue; stigma doubtful, perhaps a dot on the top of the 
germeu. Pericarp: dune. Seeds: as mauy in number as 
the germiiuii, and of the s^rne form. Observe. The male 
and female flowers may be distinguished in the di^ pUnt 
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before the eaHoes open, by the siie of the protuberant grams. 
For the species, see Marsit^d. 

Samars; « geims of th^ class Tetrandria, order Monogy- 
nia.^OsKERic Character, Ca/w; perianth very small, 
fbur^parted, acute, permanent, Coroi/a: petals four, ov^ilo, 
sessile, with a longitudinal pit at the base. Stamina: fila- 
menu four, awKsbaped, long, opposite to the petals, imraers* 
ed in the pit; aniherse subcordate. Pistil: germeo ovale, 
shorter by half than the corolla, superior, ending in a style 
that is enperior and longer. Stigma: funnebform. Peri¬ 
carp: drupe ronndisb. Seed: solitary, Essential Cfta- 
RACTiR. Calijp: four-parted, Coi'olla: four-fmrled* Sta¬ 
mina: immersed in the base of the petal; drupe one-seeded, 
-The species are, 

1, Samara Lsta. Flowers clustered, pedicelled; leaves 
ovate, obtuse; branches purplish, even.—This shrub is a 
nafive of the East Indies^ 

3* Samara Comcea* Flowers sessile, conglomerate; leaves 
Janoeolate-ovate, acute, subcoriaceous. This js a tree with a 
trunk from Twenty to thirty feet in height, and upright 
branches,—Native of Jamaica, where it is found on the moun¬ 
tains, and in the woods of the soulherji parts, 

», Samara Pentandra, Flowers peulandrous; leaves ellip¬ 
tic- This is distinct from the first and second species, and 
agrees with the fourth in having five stamina to the dowers, 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4* Samara Fioribunda* Flowers pentandfous; leaves 
ovale* This is a shrub, with the trunk five feet high, branched 
at top* It floweTs and fruits in December*—Native of Cay¬ 
enne and Guiaija* 

Samhucus: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Trigy- 
nia.^GENERic Ghahacter. Calix: perianth onedeafed, 
superior, five parted, very small, permanent* Corolla : oue- 
petalled, rotate, concave, five-cleft, blunt; segments reflex* 
Stamina: filamenta iive^ awl-shaped, the length of the corolla; 
aothera roundish, Pisfi7: geroien inferior, ovate, blunt; 
style none, but instead of it a ventricose gland ; stigmas three, 
blunt* Pericarp: berry roundish, one-celled* Seeds: three, 
convex ou one side, angular on the other. Essential Cha¬ 
racter* Calix: five-parted- Coroiia: fire-cleft. 
three-seeded-- The species are, 

1, Sambucus Ebutus; Dtvarf Elder. Cymes three-parted; 
stipuletr^leafy; stem herbaceous; root creeping- Tliis plant 
seldom exceeds three feet high; it was formerly called Wall- 
wort or Wale wort, and Banewort, from a notion of its having 
sprung from the blood of the Danes* It differs from (he 
Comtnou FJder, in being herbaceous, in having a creeping 
root, and narrower leaflets, more numerous, and sometimes 
lobed. The whole plant lias a faint disagreeable smell, 
stronger and more unpleasant, yet not unlike that of the Com¬ 
mon Elder, in the other properties of which it also partakes; 
beiug generally a more violent medicine* One drachm and 
a half of the root is a strong purge* The rob made from ihe 
berries; though actively cailianic, may be used with tolerable 
safely, as far as an ounce in a dose; but it lias the inconve- 
nteuces of Seniia, and is not at all preferable to that drug* 
It can obly be^ used as a medicine by persons of a strong 
constitution, who are afflicted with dropsies or other walery 
humours* The leaves being bruised and luid on burns and 
scalds, take away the pain, aod speedily heal them* Boiled 
in lye, and applied by way of fomentation to any part afi'ccted 
with gouty pains; they frequently procure a remission there¬ 
from* The juice of the root is said to turn any light-coloured 
hair black. No cattle will eat the leaves; the mole will not 
even come wliere the leaves, or those of the Common Eider, 
ate laid: mice ako forsake the granaries where these leaves 
109, 
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are i^^fTodtlced, and they are in consequence used to remove 
those mischievous little animals; and are strewn by the Silesians 
in their hog-sties, under the persuasion that they prevent some 
of the diseases to which swine arc liable*—This plant rapidly 
propagates itself wherever it is once planted, by its creeping 
roots, so that it is very difficult to keep it wilhru bounds. 

2. Sambucus Canadensis; Canadian Elder. Cymes five- 
parted; leaves subbipinnale; stem friitescent. This is a 
middle species between the preceding and the following spe¬ 
cies, The berries arc small, dark red, and sweet- It flowers 
from June to August, and is a native of Norlli America*— 
This will put out roots from cuttings almost as easily as the 
common sort; but, being liable to injury from severe frosts, 
it should be planted in a sheltered situatiou- 

3* Suuihucus Nigra ; Common Eider. Cymes five-parted; 
leaflets ovate, setraie; stem arboreous, This grows to a 
busily tree, twelve or sixteen feet in height, much brancLeiC 
and covered witli a smooth gray bark when young, which 
becomes rough on the trunk and older branches* The vari¬ 
eties are those with wlijte or gretn berries, and variegated 
leaves* That called Parsley-leaved Elder, Mr* Miller thought 
to be a distinct species; but Rhetzius, who was of the same 
opinion, abandoned llie idea when he tbund (hat the seeds 
uniformly produce only the Common Elder*—The whole plant 
has a narcotic smell, auH it is not prudent to sleep under its 
shade. The wood is commonly made rnio skewers for butcliers, 
tops for angling rods, and needles for weaving nets. It is 
not bad wood lo turn in the lathe; and the pith, which is 
exceedingly llghf, is cut into hails, and used in electrical 
experiments. This tree is, as it were, a whole magazine of 
physic lo rustic practitioners, nor is it quite neglected by 
more regular ones. An emollient ointment is made of the 
green inner bark ; Avhich bark is also a strong purgative, and 
may be employed to advantage where acrid stimulating 
purges are required. In smaller doses it is diuretic, and has 
done essonlial service in obstinate glandular obstructions, and 
in dropsies. SydenJiani, who recommends it as an effectual 
iiydragogue, directs three handfuls of it to be boiled in a 
quart of milk and water, till only a pint remains, of which 
one half is lo be taken night and morntiig, and repeated 
several days- Boerhaave gave its expressed juice, m doses 
from a drachm to half an ounce- It usually operates both 
upwards and downwards. If sheep lliat have the rot can get 
at the bark and young shoots, they will soon cure themselves. 
The leaves are also purgative, but more nauseous than the 
bark ; they are au ingredient in several cooling ointments,, 
if turnips, cabbages, fruit trees, or corn, be whipped with tlie 
green leaves and branches of Elder, or if a gate stuck with 
the branches be drawn over the crops, it is said that insects 
will not at Lack them. An infusion of the leaves is useful for 
curious gardeners to sprinkle over the buds of such flowers 
as they wish to preserve from minute caterpillars, for few 
insects can bear the Elder. A decoction of (he flowers^ 
taken itiiernally, is said to promote expectoration in pleurisies; 
when fresh gathered, they are gently laxative and aperient; 
when dry, they arc thought chiefly to promote the cuticular 
excretion, and to be particularly serviceable in erysipetalous 
and truplive disorders; externally, they are used in fomen^- 
^ioris, to ease pain and abate inflammation. In the Loudon 
Piiarmacopceia, they are directed in form of an ointmeuL 
Many persons use them to give a flavour to vinegar. The 
berries are boiled into a rob, which is really useful in sore 
throats and catarrhs, and acts as a gentle laxative in febrile 
disorders. The oflicinal preparation of these berries, is the 
Succus Eaccet, Samhuci, Spissatus, of the London Pharma¬ 
copoeia* The juice of the berries is used to give a red colour 
C R 
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to raistii or sugar wiues^ and some country housewives make a 
wine with this juice chiefly, or only, which may be very whole¬ 
some, but is certainly very nauseous* The flowers are reported 
to be fatal to turkeys, and (he berries to puultry in generah 
Ltnueus observes, that sheep eat the leaves, but that horses 
and goats refuse it; others report that cows are fond of it.— 
This very useful tree may be easily propagated by cuttings, 
or by sowing their seeds; but the former being the most 
expedilious method, is generally practised. The sea.sfiii for 
plantin" their cuttings Is any time from September lo March, 
iu (he doing of which there needs no more care than to thrust 
the cuttings about six or eight inches into the gnmnd, and 
they wiil take root fast enough, and may be afterwards trans¬ 
planted where they are to remain, which may be upon almost 
any soil or situation; they are extremely hardy, and if their 
Seeds are permitted to fall upon the ground, tl^ey will produce 
abundance uf plants iu the following summer. These trees 
are often planted for making fences, because of their quick 
growHip but as their bottoms become naked in a few years, 
they are not properly adapted for tliat purpose: neither 
should they bi* plantt^d near habitations, because iu (heir 
floweriug'Season they ennt such a slrong seetit^ as will occa¬ 
sion violent pains in the Jieads of those who abide long near 
them; for the crude parlicles which are perspired through 
their leaves are very unwholesome, though the leaves, bark, 
and other parts, are greatly esteemed for many uses iu medi¬ 
cine* It will grow in any soil or situation; and is frequently 
seen in old walls, close to ditches, and in very wet places, and 
even upon hollow trees, for wherever tlie berries arc scattered 
by birds, the seed will not fail to vegetate, 

4* Sambucus Japonica* Cymes three-parfed j stipules 
none; stem sfirubby; corollas white,—Native of Japan. 

6* Sambucus Racemosa; Rtil berried Eider, Racemes 
compound, ovate ; stem arboreous* This species sends up 
inanv shrubby sia|k;s from iJic root, rising leii or twelve feet 
higlb and dividing into many branches, which are covered 
with a brown bark ; flowers rtf an herbaceous white colour, 
appearing in April, iUid sometimes succeeded by berries, 
which are red wlicii lipe. Tlic leaves are eaten by the red 
deer, aud the berries by pariridges, moor-game, Ac,—Native 
of moiiiilains in the south of Europe, flowering in May, 

6, Saiubucus Rubcscens, Bark verrucose; leaflets diju- 
gous, oval-lanceolate* puhcscent uiKleiucalli; cymes crowded 
together, racemose; berries red,—Grows on the highest 
mountains from Canada to Carolina, This plant has a close 
athhity to the preceding species, 

^ Samofus; a genus of the class PenTandrta, order Mono- 
gyuia.— Generic Character. Catix: perianth five- 
parted, superior, blunt at the base; segments erect, permanent, 
CoroUn: oiie-pelallerl, salver-shaped; lube very short, the 
lenglii of the calix, patulous; border flal, five^partert, blunt; 
scalclels very short, at the base of tlie sinus of the border, 
converging. Stamina: filamenia five, short, fenced by the 
scalelets of the corolla; anthers converging, covered. Pis¬ 
til: germcn inferior; style filiform, length of the stamina; 
stigma capitale. Pericarp * capsule ovate, girt by the cahx, 
one-celled, half fivc-valved* Seed:i: very numerous* ovate* 
(according to Gaertner* angular,) small; receptacle globular* 
large, Obsent. The it nation of the genuen obscures (he 
iusertioii of the corolla* which is placed at that point whore 
the calix opens from (he genuen. Hence it may be doubled 
whctlier this corolla is not perigynous, and, although only one- 
petalled, more nearly allied to the genus Partuiaceat which 
see. Essential Character, Corolla: salver-shaped. 
Stamina : fenced by the scalelets of the corolla. Capsule: 
one*celled, inferior,-The only species known is. 


I, Samolus Valerandt; Brockweed, or 9Vaier Piaapanui, 
Leaves alternate, subsessile, except the rool-leaves, obovale, 
obtuse, perfectly entire, shining, having few veitts^ and those 
distant; stent from a span to a Toot lo height, upright, ronpd, 
leafy, commonly branched a little at top. It is an itihabhant 
of every quarter of the globe, in marshes, wet mcadowa^ and 
in great ditches. It is not very common to England, but by 
no means so rare as to make it necessary to enumerate its 
places of growth. It flowers in July* There is an African 
variety, with a firmer stem, more branched, and covered with 
minute while spots,—If the seeds of tJiis plant be sown soon 
after tlioy are ripe, on a moist spot of ground, they will come 
up reudiiy, and only require to be kept clean from weeds* 

Sampire, See Crithinum^ 

Sampire, G&ldtn* See Inula, 

Sftmpiret Marsh* See Salicornia* 

Sampda; a genus of the class Decandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Ciiaracter, Calix: perianth one leafed, 
coloured within; tube bell-shaped, ten-streaked ; border five- 
I cleft; segments ovate, flat, spreading very much, blunt, Iwo 
of tlierii augmented with a point. Corollai none; nectary 
; one (ciift^d, conical, truDcate, teu streaked, almost the length 
of the calix, ami inserted into the border at its base; mouth 
bluntly teu4oothed or eight-toothed. Staminas filamenta 
uuue; antherEC ten or eight, oblong, erects small, placed on 
ibe teeth of the nectary. Pistil: ge r men ovate ; style aw I- 
j>bapcd, erect, length of the nectary; stigma capitate* obtuse. 
Pericarp : capsule roundish* fouv-grooved, coriaceous* thick* 
one-telled, four*valved. Seeds: very many, subovate, obtuse^ 
marked with a little pore at the base, fastened to the valves* 
wrapped in a pulpy pellicle. Essential CuAftAcm. 
Calix: five parted, coloured. Corolla: none. Nectary: 
bell-shaped, ataminifercus. Capsule: berried within* four- 
valved, one*ce)led. Seeds: nestling,—he species are* 

1 . Samyda Nitida, Flowers eight-stamiucd; leaves cor¬ 
date, smooth. Browne calls it the Shrubby Samyda* or the 

I Larger Cloveubetry Bosh.—It is frequent in Jamaica* com* 
mouly growing on the low lauds. This, like the rest of the 
plants of this genus, may be propagated by seeds* procured 
from the countries where they naturally grow. Sow them 
upon a hot-bed in the spring; and when the plants come up* 
set them in small pots* filled with good kite hen-garden earth* 
piutige them into a hot-bed of Uiiner’s bark, and treat them 
ill the same way as olber tender plants from the same coun¬ 
tries, Keep them in the hurk-bed till they have acquired 
strength, and then they may be exposed in summer; bat iu 
winter they require a good green-house. 

2 , Samyda Macropliylla. Flowers eight-slamincd ; leaves 
ovale, acute* smooth; axils of the veins villose beneath; 
corymb terminatiug.—Native, it is supposed* of the East 
[jidies. See the preceding species. 

Samyda MuUiflora, Flowers eighUstamined ; leaves 
oblong* toothed, attenuated lo botheuds, tomentoae beneath; 
peduncles one-flowered, aggregate, axillary; branches woody* 
round.—Native of the West Indies. 

4 . Samyda Villosa. Ftowers ten-stamined; leaves oblong 
subserrate, oblique al the base, silky,viUose beneath; 

cks solitary, axillary.—Native of the niountaina of Jamaica^ 
where it flowers in spring. See the first species. 

5. Samyda Glabrata. Flowers ten siamined; leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, quite enlire, shining; peduncles axillary* one- 
flowered.—Native of high mountains in tbe Jiorthera part of 
Jamaica, flowering in October and November. 

6 . Samyda Spinescens. Flowers ten-siamm^^terrainaliog; 
leaves lanceolate-ovate, obtuse, cranate, smooth; branebe* 
patulous* spinesceut.—Native of Hispaniola, where it floweii 
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See Saniaium 


in December and January^ See the first si>ecies, for its pro- 
pagtttton and cuhure. 

7. Sauiyda Pubescent* FJo^vers twelve-stamined; leaves 

tomentose betieatlu—Native of America, See the first 
species. 

8. Samyda Serrulata^ Flowers eighteeii-stamined; leaves 

ovate-ohlong, serrulate*—Native of the West Indies, I 

9* Sam y da Poly and ra* Flowers raany-stamiued.—Native 
of New Caledonia. 

Sandal Wood^ See Sant alum* 

Sand box Tree, See Hura* 

Sander&y tVArte. I 
SanderYetlow, J 
Sandoricam; a genus of tbc class Decandria, order Mono* 
gynia*—Gt^NEKic CHARACTEit, Caltx: perianth one* 
leafed, tubular, five-toothed, short. Corollas petals five, 
lanceolate, spreading* JVeciarj/.- tube cylindrical, length of 
the petals, with a ten-toothed mouth* Stamina: filaraenta 
none; antlierse ten, oblong, within the mouth of the nectary* 
Pistil: gerinen globular, superior; style filiform, length of 
tJ)e nectary; stigma Ihickish, grooved, tcn-i^yed; the rays 
recurved. Pericarp : berry or drupe, rouucthsh, depressed, 
five*lobedj succulentj one-celled. Seeds: five, large, convex 
Oil one side, angular on the other. Essential Chahacter* 
Caiijp: five-toothed. Petals: five. Necfart/: cylindrical, 
truncate, bearing the anther® at its mouth. Drape: filled 

with five nuts,-The only species, yet discovered, is, 

1, Sandoricum ludicum* Leaves alternate, on long petioles, 
ternate; the fruit is acid,—Native of the Philippine and 
Molucca Islands, in the former of which the natives call it 
HanioL 

Sandwort^ See Arenaria* 

Sanffuinaria; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Mono- 
gynia*— Generic Character* Ca/ix: perianth two- 
leaved, ovate, cortcave, shorter than the corolla, caducous. 
Corolla: petals eight, oblong, blunt, spreading very much, 
mlternately inlerior, and narrower. Stamina: filamenta very 
muy, simple, shorter than the corolla; anther® simple, 
Pistil: gerrueti oblong, compressed; style none; siignia 
thickish, two-grooved, with a streak, height of I he stamina, 
permanent, Perica7^p: capsule oblong, veutricose, sharp at 
both ends, two-valved* Seeds: very many, round,acuiniiiare. 
Essential Character* CaiLr: two-leaved. Corolla: 
eight'petal led; si]it|ue ovate, onecelled.—Tlie species aie, 
1. Sanguinaria Canadensis; Canadian San^uinaria, B/ood- 
wort, or Puccoan, Root tuberous, thick, fleshy* Tlie radical 
leaf very tenderly embraces and cherishes the infant flower, 
in jhe same way as in Osmuuda Lunaria. The root, leaves, 
and flowers, have no smell. Though this cannot be consi¬ 
dered as a showy plant, yet it has few equals in point of 
delicacy and sitigidarity: fliere is something to admire in it, 
from the time that its leaves emerge from the ground, and 
embosom the infant blossom, to their full expansion, and the 
ripening of tJie seed vessels, U lias a fulvous milk like 
Celandine, with which the Indians are said to paint themselves. 
—The woods of Canada, and other parts of Norlh America, 
produce this plant in abundance: in England it flowers in the 
beginning of April, but its blossoms are fugacious, and fully 
expand only in fine warm weather. It is a very proper plant 
lo mix with the Dog*s-toolb Violet, Spring Cyclamen, Persian 
Iris, Bulbocodium, Sisyrincliium, and some other low-growing 
bulbous and tuberous rooted flowers, whii h require the same 
culture, where the Puccoon will add to the variety while they, 
are in beauty* A soil, having a mixture oi hog earth or 
rotten leaves in it, suits this plant best. It is hardy enough 
lo endure the open air in England^ but it should be planted 


in a loose soil and a sheltered situation, not too much exposed 
to the sun. It is propagated by the roots, which may be 
taken up and pjatted every other year; the best time for doing 
of this is in September, that the roots may have time to send 
out fibres before the hard frosts set in. When the roots are 
strong, and grow in a good soil, they will produce a great 
number of flowers upon each root; the roots may be planted 
about four or five inches asunder every way. The flowers 
appear in April, and, when they decay, the green leaves come 
out, which will continue till Midsummer; then they decay^ 
and the roots remain inactive till the following autumn; so 
tliat unless the roots are marked, it will be difficult to distin¬ 
guish them after their leaves decay, for being of a dirty 
brown colour on the outside, they are not easily found in the 
earth* 

2 * Sariguiuaria Stenopciala* This plant is considered by 
Pursh merely a variety of the former. It has white flowers; 
the number of petals is variable: and, with little care and 
attention, a fine double variety might be produced.—is 
known by the name of Blood wort; and grows in dry woods, 
geiterdlly in fertile soils, from Canada lo Florida. It is distin¬ 
guished from Sunguinaria Canadensis, by its linear petals* 

San^7{/scrba : a genus of the class Telrandria, order Mono* 
gynia.— Generic Character, Calfx : perianth two¬ 
leaved : lea fie 15 opposite, very short, caducous. Corolla: one- 
petalled, wheel-shaped; tube subglobular; border four*c1eft, 
fial: segments subovate* S/amina: filamenta four, almost the 
length of the ct^rolla; anther® simple* Pistil: germen round¬ 
ish, within the tube of the corolla; style filiform, length of the 
corolla, permaricMl; stigma simple. Pericarp: capsule glo* 
bular, onc-cetled, cut transversely* Seeds: very many, round* 
ish, very small* Essential Character. Ca/ix: two- 
leaved, inferior. Carol/a: superior, Oermen: between the 
calix aitd corolla.-The species are, 

1 * Sanguisorba Olfictualis; Great Burnet, Spikes ovate; 
stem upright, almost naked, branching towards the top* It 
differs from the next species, in having ovate, not cylindrical, 
spikes, and smooth oalices, not ciliate at the edge* The 
varieties called Italian and Spanish Burnet, are considered 
as distinct species by Mr. Miller. This plant is too hard 
and sticky for cattle, nor has it any of the Cucumber smell, 
which is foum;l in llie Poietfum, or Lesser Burnet; and it is 
ceilaiiily a defect in llie Lmnean system, that two plants, so 
similar in habi^ should be so dislant from each other*—All 
llie plants of this genus are very hardy perennials; they will 
iJirive iij almost any soil and situation. They may be propa¬ 
gated cither by seeds or parting Ihe roots: if by the former, 
they should be sown in the autumn, for if sown in the spring 
they seldom grow in the same year* When the plants corue 
up, they should be kept dean from weeds till they are strong 
enough to transpl-mt, when they may be planted in a sbadv 
border, at about six inches' distance each way, observing to 
water (hem till they have taken new root, after which they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from weeds 
till autumn: they may then be transplanted lo the place 
where they are to remain, and m the following summer will 
produce flowers and seeds, and their roots will last many 
years. If the roots are parted, it should be done rn authinu, 
that they may get good hold of the ground before the dry 
weather returns*—Wilhering observes, that the whole of 
this plant is of a binding nature; the leaves are somelimes 
put into wine, lo give it an agreeable flavour; and the young 
shoots are a good ingredient in salads. The plant is in fh<rt 
a cordial and sudorific. The root dried and powdered slops 
purgings; and a strong decoction of it, or of the leaves^ some¬ 
times answers the same purpose. 
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2* Sa-tiguisorba Media; Short^-spikid Surnti, Splkea 
€>l>xu]ncal. It flowers from July to September,—NatUe of 
Canada, See tlie flrst species. 

3* Saiiguisorba Canadeosb; CnnadiaA Burnti* Spikes 
very Jong; stalks tliree feet bigli. There is a variety wilh 
long spikes of red flowers of a higher growth, with thicker 
spikes, and broader leaflets, white underneath. It flowers 
from June to Septeraher.—Native of North America and 
Siberia* ' 

S^tnicle, See Sanicula. 

Amfrican. See Bencher a, 

Saniclt, Yorkshire* See Pingukula. 

Sanicuia; a genus of the class Pentandi ia, order Digynia. 
—GeneKTC Chauacter* , Calix: umbel universal, with 
with very few rays, (often four*) partial, will* many clustered^ 
suhcaphate. Involucre Uviiversid: halved, placed outwardly; 
partial suirouudiiig, shorter than the floscules; perianth 
scarcely observable, i^oroUu Universalt uniform ; floscules 
of the disk abortive; partial of flve compressed infiexed 
petals^ closing the flower* Stamina: filitnienta five, simple, 
twice as Jong as the corollets, erect; atdhera^ roundish* 
Pistil: germen hispid, inferior; styles two, awl-shaped, 
reflesed ; stigmas acute* Pericarp: none; fruit ovate, acute, 
rugged, bipartilc* Seeds: two, convex and mnricate on 
one side, flat on the other. Essential Chakacteh. 
Umbels clustered, subcapilate* Fruit: rugged; flowers ol 

the disk abortive.--The species are, 

1, Sanicula Eufopcca; Common or European Sanick. 
Root-leaves simple; florets all sessile; root perennial, with 
long branched fleshy fibres; stem from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, upright, round, grooved, almost naked* a little 
blanched, smooth*—Some persons esteem a strong decoction 
of the leaves of this plant as good against the bleeding piles, 
and for checking immoderate menses, but it has long been 
discarded by medical practitioners* It discovers to the taste, 
says Lewis, some bit ter is hues* and roughness, followed by 
an impression of acrimony which affects cliicfly the throat; 
in the fresh leaves the taste is very weak, in the dry leaves 
considerable, as also in the extract made from them by water 
or moderately sttong spirit*—Part the roots any lime from 
September to March; but the best time is in autumn.—In a j 
moist soil and a shady situation they will thrive c?(cecdingly* | 
Sanicula Canadensis; Canadian Sanicle* Root-leaves 
compound ; leaflets ovate*—Native of Virginia, the Capo of 
Good Hope, and Japan* 

3* Sanicula Marilandica; Maryland Sanich, Male flow¬ 
ers ped uncled; hermaphrodites sessile; root perennial* The 
whole plant is smootli* It flowers in June and July.—Native 
of Virginia and Maryland* 

Santaium; a genus of tJ)e class Tetrandna, order Mono^ 
gynia*— Generic CharACXEH* Catix: perianth, margin 
superior, four-lootbed. Corolla: petals four, placed on the 
segments of the calix, straigbler; glands four, smaller than 
the petals* alternate with them. Stamina; filamenta four* 
growing on the tube of the calix; antherae simple. Pistil: 
germen inferior; style length of the stamina; stigma simple. 
Pericarp: berry obovate. Seed: ESSENTIAL Char.AC- 

TER. Calix: four-toothed. Corolla: four-pet ailed, with 
the petals growing on the calix, besides four glands* Berry; 

inferior, one^seeded.-The only known species is, 

1. Santaium Album; White and Yeiiow Sandal Wood, 
Leaves opposite, on short petioles, spreading* lanceolate* 
entire, waved, smooth, shining* about two iuchea long, ar>d 
three-quarters of an inch broad; flowers small, red* in a 
terminating, compound, small* erect Ihyrse-like, raceme; 
berry globular, size of a currant, smooth, juicy, black when 


ripe, greedily eaten-by birds, who meunte «Bd tfaeicbj 
pagate it extensively * The wood of this tf^e is tfa« WJrile mk 
Yellow Sanders, or Sandal Wood; Santalnm AJb«n> and Ha* 
vum, of the Materia Medica, both beinf the prodnceof til* 
same tree* Most trees in India, when large and old, bccoMv 
coloured towards the centre; that part h alwaya mooli oMre 
bard and durable than the exterkw or nneoJonred part..^ 3# 
it » with the SandaVtree: the centre, when the tree be^oMea 
large, acquires a yellow colour, great fragrance and bordnesi; 
wltile the exterior part of the saoie tree, that eovefv Ihe 
I coloured'part, is less firm, white, and wilheut flmgrurfee. 
It is only the yellow pan that is of use, aad the 1«vf«r the 
tree the more valuable is the wood, it having then ac<}aived 
a greaier degree of fragrance, for which alone it is held in 
such universal estimation* — This valuable tree is bf mrtive of 
many parts of India. In the Circar mountains, where it grows 
v^ild, if is small, and the wood of little value. On the coast 
I of Malabar, the largest and best sort ia obtained* 

Santolina ; a genus of the class Syngenesta, order Poly- 
I gamia Squalls*— Generic Character. Calks: coiihdoo-, 
I hemisphertcal* imbricate; scales ovate-oblong, acute, pressed 
j close. Corolla: compound, uniform, longes than the cftlii; 
corolJcts hermaphrodite, equal, numerous; proper one-petal- 
led, fuiiiiel'forni; border five-cleft, revolute. Stamintr: fihl- 
menta five* capillary* very short; antbem cylindrical, liibu^ 
Ions, PistU: germen four-come red, oblong; style filiform, 
length of ttie stamina; stigmas two, oblong, depressed, tren- 
cate. Pericarp: none* Gi/tv** unchanged, solifliry, 

oblong, four-cornered^ I>ov>n: none. Receptacle: chafl^, 
flaltislK Chaffs: concave. Observe, The fourth species 
dift'ers in having no female florets. Essential Ckabac- 
ter. Calix: imbricate, heniispherical. I}own: none. 

Receptacle: chaffy.-The species are, 

1* Santolina Chamse-cyparissus; Common Lavender Cotton: 
Peduncles otie-flowered ; leaves toothed four ways; stalk 
shrubby, dividing into many woody branches. This plant 
will rise nearly three feet high in a dry soil and sheltered 
situation. There are several varieties; as, the Hoary, the 
Dark Green, and the Rosemary-leaved, all of which Mr* 
Millet considered as distinct species—Lavender Cotton is 
acrid* biller* and aromatic, possessing qualities similar tii 
Southernwood, it is reputed resolvent, corroborant, Ml 
diaphoretic. The leaves or flowers in powder may be given 
rn the dose of a drachm as a medicine for worms, or double 
Ihe quantity of the infusion of the leaves for the same purpose. 
It is au efficacious though a disagreeable medictne, and is 
reputed to remove obstructions of the viscera, and by many 
persons as a cure for the jaundtce*--^AJt the plants of this 
genus are hardy, and will thrive in the open air, provided they 
be planted in a poor dry soil* for in such ground the plants 
being Glinted, will be better able to resist the cold; and they 
will have a better appearance than those which are iq rich 
ground* whose branches being long and diffused, ar© dispboed 
and sometimes broken down by bard rains or strong winds; 
whereas in poor lajid they will grow compact, and the plants 
will continue much longer. These plants may be cultivated 
so as to become ornaments to a garden, particularly in smalt 
bosquets of evergreen shrubs, where, if they are aitfuUv 
intermixed with other plants of the same kind, aud plaoeil 
in the front line, they will make an agreeable variety, espe-^ 
daily if care be taken to trim them twice in summer to keep 
them within bounds, otherwise their branches are liable 10 
straggle* and in wet weather to be borne down and displaced, 
which renders them unsightly; but when they are k^i in 
j order* their hoary and difl^e rent-colon red leavys will have a 
I pretty effect in such plantations. They may be propagated' 
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bjr planting slips or cuttings during tbe spring; thc;^ should 
bft-put into a border of light fresh earth, and watered and 
shined in dry weather until they have taken root, after 
which they will require no further care, but to keep them 
clear from weeds till autumn, when they should be carefully 
taken up, and transpLauted whither they are intended to 
rentaio* if the ground should not be ready, let them reumin 
in the border until spring; for if they are transplanted late in 
autumn, they are apt to be destroyed by cold in winter. 

2^, Santolina Rostuarioifoliu; RoJt^mory-havfid Lavender 
Cotton, Peduncles one-flowered; leaves linear, tubercled 
at the edge; stalks shrubby, about three feet high, terminated 
by large, single, globular flowers, of a pale sulphur coh ur. 
Jt flowers from July to September.—Native of Spain. Pro¬ 
bably a mere variety of the foregoing, which see, 

3i Santolina Fragrantisstma; Sw^itt-smeliing Lavender 
Cotton, Flowers corymbed ; leaves ovate, crenulate*“See 
tbe first species. 

4.. Santolina Alpina; Alpine Lavender Cotton, Peduncles 
one-flowered ; leaves bipioiiate; stems simple.—Native of 
Tuscany; found among ruins of rocks, flowering in June* 
See the first species. 

6* Santolina Antliemoides; Chamomile-leaved Lavender 
Cotton, Peduncles one-flowered ; leaves bipinnate; stem 
very much branched, or villose.—Native of Spain, Italy* and 
Sicily. 

6* Santolina M'Sritima; Lflff/irfer CW/071. Peduncles 

corymbed; leaves oblong, blunt, crenate, densely woollv. 
See Aihana^ia Maritima, 

7^ Santolina Suaveoleas, Plant glabrous; stem corymbose- 
branchy; leaves subbipinriatifid; segments acute, linear; 
]>eduucles terminal, unlflorous; flowers yellow.—Grows on 
the banks of the Kooskoosy. This is a small plant, of an 
agreeably sweet scent. 

Sapindus; a genus of the class Octandria, order Trtgynia. 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth four leaved, 
spreading; leaflets subovate, almost equal, flat, spreading, 
coloured, deciduous, two of them exterior. Corolla: petals 
four, ovate, clawed, Iwo of them more approximating; 
nectary of four oblong, concave, erect leaflets, inserted inio 
the base of ilie petals; glands four, roundish, iuserteil into 
the base of the peT^U. Stamina: fllamenta eight, length 
of the flower; aid he rae cordate, erect. Pistil: geniien tri¬ 
angular; styles three, short; stigmas simple, obtuse. Peri¬ 
carp: capsules three, flesliy, globular, connate, inflated. 
Seed: nut globular; according to Ga&rlner, two-celled. 
Ohservo* The three capsules seldom all come to maturity* 
Hou^touti remarks, that two are generally abortive. ‘ Essen¬ 
tial Character. CaiU: four leaved. PetaU; four. 
Capsule: fleahy, connate, ventricose.-The species are, 

1. Sapindus 9apo«aria; Common Soap Berry Tree, Un¬ 
armed: IbAves pinnate; leaflets Iciiiceotate; rachis w^inged; 
sj:a!k woody, from twenty to thirty feet high, sending out 
tDBNy branches towards the top, which are garnished with 
wingod> leaveSi. The flowers are produced in loose spikes at 
the cwbof the branches. They are succeeded by oval berries 
ae large' as middling cherries, sometimes single, at other 
times two, three, or four, are jointed together; these have a 
saponaoeous skin or cover, which incloses a very smooth 
TOttiidisli nubof the same Ibrm, aad of a shining black when 
rtp*p These nuts were formerly brought to England for 
buttons to waistcoats; some were worn tipped with silver, 
«nd others with different metals; they were very durable, 
and'they seldom broke. The akin or pulp which surrounds 
tbe nuts'lev used in America to wash linen, and from this the 
ptotrt obbrins its uaise^ Loureiro celebrates it as a very 
110 . 


excellent soap; and in reply to the objection, that being of 
a very acrid nature tliey burn and destroy th^ Jineo wben 
often used, he remarks, that it is only because they are care* 
less I y used, all abstergents being in some degree corrosive. 
Tlie seed-vessels, says Dr* Patrick Browne, are very deter¬ 
sive and acrid ; lliey lather freely in water, and will cleanse 
their linen more than sixly times tlieir weight of soap, but 
they are observed to corrode or burn the linen in fitne; and 
even the water in winch the lops or leaves have been steeped 
or boiled, is observed to acquire a portion of Ihe same qua¬ 
lity. The whole plant, especially the seed-vessels, being 
pounded and steeped in ponds, rivulets, or creeks, is observed 
to intoxicate and kill the fish.—The plants of this genus are 
propagaied by seeds, whicli nnisi be obtained from the 
coimtry where they naturally grow. The seeds must be 
planted in small pots fllied with rich fresh earth, and plunged 
into a hot*bed of tanner's bark. The pots must be frequently 
watered, otherwise the berries, the outer covers of which 
are very hard, will not vegetate. In five or six weeks the 
plants will appear, and then the glasses of tlie liot'bcd should 
be daily raided to admit fresh air. lu a umnlh or six weeks* 
liij;e after they appear, tJiey will be fit to transplant, and 
must be sliakeo out of the pots, and carcfvdly parted, so as 
not to injure their roots; each to be replanted in a separate 
small pot filled with light rich earth, and then plunged into 
ihc hof-bed again, observing to shade them from the sun 
every day until they have taken new root; after which they 
will require the adiuisision of free air every day in warm 
weather, and also to be frequently watered. When w'cJl 
rooted, they will make great progress, so as to fill (he pots 
with their roots in a few weeks’ time, therefore they should 
he shifted into large pots, and gradually inured, as they 
advance^ to the opeJi air; for they seldom survive the winter, 
after being much foiccd in the summer. 

2. Sapindus Longifolius; Long leaved Soap Berry Tree, 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets lanceolate, smooth, one terraipating; 
rachis simple. Unarmed.—Supposed to be a uaiivc of tbe 
East Indies. See the preceding species. 

3. S^^pindus Spmosus; Thorny Soap Berry Tree, Leaves 
ahrupily pinnate; stein very (horny. This species is very 
remarkable for the prickliness of its trunk, which seldom 
exceeds seven or eight feet in height, and two or three inches 
in diameter.—Native of Jamaica, in the borough of St. 
James's, where it is called the Lkca Tree, See the first 
species. 

4. Sapindus Laurifolius; Baydeared Soap Berry Tjee, 
Leaves pinnate ; leaflets ovate*oblong, pointed, smooth; 
rachis simple; petals toiuentose at the edge; branches rounds 
striated, smooth.— Native of Malabar. 

(t. Sapindus Emargtuatus; Notch-leaved Soap BetTy Tr^ee, 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets oblong, emarginate, villose beneath; 
ruchts simple; petals tomentose at the edge. Unarmed.— 
Native of the East Indies. 

0, Sapindus Rubtginosus ; Rusty Soap Berry Tree, 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets oblong, lanceolate, acute, villose 
beneath; rachis simple; petals smooth. It difliers from the 
preceding, in the leaflets being five-paired, longer, acute, 
not three-paired, emarginate. This is a- large timber-tree, 
growing in the mountainous parts of the Circars, and flow¬ 
ering about the beginning of (he hot season. The Telingas 
call it Isbyraahy. The wood is very useful for a variety of 
purposes, beiug large, straight, strong, and durable; towards 
the centre it is of a chocolate colour—N^ive of (he East 
Indies. 

7. Sapindus TetraphyHus; Fourdeoved Sooft^ Berry Tree, 
Leaves piunate; leaflets' lancetdate^obloag, sniootli'; rachis 
G S 
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simple; racemes almost simple; petals smooth. Unarmed, 
—Native of the East Indies. 

9* Sapindus Rigidus; Ash-ltaved Soap BerrpTrte* Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets ovate-oblong; rachis simple; coroUas and 
fruits smooth. Unarmed.—Native of the West Indies, 

0. Sapindus Arborescens; Arbortscenl Soap Btrry Tree* 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets ovate, acuminate, smooth; panicle 
axillary, simple. This is a tree, seven or eight feet high,— 
Native of Guiana, 

10. Sapmdus Fnilescens; F^'Utescent ^oap Berry Tree* 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets alternate, lanceolate, acuminate, 
smooth; panicle axillary, simple: stem about eight feet high, 
leafy at the top; bark rough and ash-coloured ; wood brittle 
anil whitish; the fruit is borne from the bosoms of the leaves, 
and is a dry coriaceous capsule, of a beautiful red colour,— 
Found at Cayenne, 

11. Sapiiidus EduUs; EscaJent Soap Berry Tree, or 
Chinese Bee-Chee* Unarmed: leaves pinnate; leaflets lan¬ 
ceolate, oblong; raebis simple; fruits muricafe, or berries 
cordate-scaly. The berry is of the size of a date. Its stone, 
which is long and hard* is covered with a soft juicy pulp, 
of an exquisite taste. This pulp is inclosed in a tough thin 
brownish warty skin. This delicious fruit is said to he 
dangerous when eaten to excess, occasioning eruptions over 
the whole body. The Chinese sufler it to dry till it becomes 
black and shrivelled like prunes* Thus they preserve it all 
the year, and use it in their tea, to which it communicates 
an acidity, which they prefer before the sweetness of sugar, 
—Native of Chinaj Tonquin, and Cocliin-cliina. 

12. Sapmdus Mukorossi ; Japan Soap Berry Tree* 
Leaves alternately unequally pitmate ; leaflets subsessile, 
ovate, or lanceolate, entire, smooth*—Native of Japan, where 
the physicians informed Thunberg that (he fruit was bitter 
and juicy. 

13. Sapindus Abruptus; Abrupi-teaved Soap Berry Tree* 
Unarmed: leaves abruptly pinnate; leaflets Lanceolate, quite 
entire, Gmooth.—This large tree is a Dative of Clitna^ near 
Canton, 

Saponaria: a genus of the class Decandria, order Digynia. 
—Generic Character. Calijs: perianth onedeafed, 
naked, tubular, five-toothed, permanent. Corolla: petals 
five; claws narrow, angular, length of the calix; border 
flat, with the plates wider outwards, blunt. Stamina: fila- 
menta ten, aw'I-sbaped, length of the tube of the corolla, 
alternately inserted Into tbe claws of the petals, five later; 
antherEc oblong, blunt, incumbent. Pistil: germen subey- 
lindrical; styles two, straight, parallel, length of tlie sta¬ 
mina; stigmas acute. Pericarp: capsule length of the calix, 
covered, one-celled, oblong. Seeds: numerous, small. Be* 
teptacle: free. Obseru€i> The figure of the calix differs in 
the differeat species. Essential Character. Calix: 
onedeafed, naked. Petals: five, clawed; capsule oblong, 
one celled.-The species are, 

1. Saponaria Officinalis; Common SoapworL Calices 
cylindrical; leaves elliptic-lanceolate; root perennial, strik* 
ing deep, and spreading wide, and creeping by runners; 
stems a foot and half in height, upright, round, rigid, jointed, 
smooth, ofleo reddish, panicled at top. There is a variety 
with double ffowers preserved in gardens; but it has the 
same fault with tbe single one, of spreading very much at 
the root. Another variety has shorter and thicker stalks, 
and does not grow so erect, neither do its roots spread so 
much. The leaves are hollowed like a ladle. They are 
produced singly on tbe lower part of the stalks, but towards 
the top they are often placed by pairs.—This singular vari¬ 
ety is easily propagated by parting the roots in autumn, and 


loves a moist shady situation. The hollow-leaved variety may 
be increased by slips or cuttings. It is a hardy perenniaL 
loves a pure air and dry situation, grows beat among stones 
or out of a wall, and is one of the best plants for omamentiag 
rook-work. This species derives its English and Latin names 
from its quality of forming, like soap, a lather with water, 
and taking out spots of grease, &c. from cloth, in the aame 
manner; whence it has also been called the Fuller** Herb, 
The whole plant is bitter: a decoction of it, externally ap¬ 
plied, cures the itch. The Germans use it instead of Satsa- 
parilla, in venereal complaints; and* M* Andry of Pans* 
cured violent gonorrhoeas* by giving half an ounce of the 
inspissated juice daily* By the use of the extract, and a 
decoction of the leaves and roots, M. Jurine is said even to 
have cured old venereal complaints, sucb as ulcers, pams, 
and emaciations, which resisted the use of mercury. This, 
however, is extremely doubtful, and therefore no dependence 
should be placed upon such rare and ill-authenticated in* 
srances; for Dr* Woodvitle observes, that a fancied resem¬ 
blance of the roots of this plant to those of Sarsapatilla, 
seems to have led medical men to think them similar in tbeir 
eflects. Boerhaave, as Haller iafortns us, entertained a high 
opinion of its efficacy iu jaundice, and other viscera) obstruc¬ 
tions,—Most of the plants of ibis genus are easily propagated 
by seeds, sown where they are lo remain, kept clean from 
weeds, and thinned when too close. If the seeds are'sown in 
autumn^ or are permitted to scatter, the plants will come up 
of themselves. The double variety will increase fast enough 
by its roots* and will thrive in any situation. 

2, Saponaria Vaccaria; Per/oliate Soaptcort. CalJces 
pyramidal, five-cornered; leaves ovate, acuminate, sessile* 
Annual,—Native of Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy. 
There is a variety found in Spain. 

3* Saponaria Crelica; Cretan Soapwort, Calices five- 
cornered, striated; stem erect* subdicliotomous; leaves awL 
shaped*—Native of Candia. 

4, Saponaria Porrigens; Hairy Soapwort. Cftlices Cylin¬ 
drical, pubescejit; branches very much divaricate; fruits 
pendulous* Annual. It flowers in July and August, —Native 
of the Levant* 

5i Saponaria Illyrica; Illyrian Soapwort*. Calices sub- 
cylindrical; stem erect, viscid* purplish; branches alternate; 
corollas dotted; aniheras violet*coloured* 

6. Saponaria Ocymoides; BasiUeabed Soapwort*. Calices 
cylindrical* villose; stems dichotomous, procumbent* This 
is an elegant plant. Flowers numerous, in terminating co¬ 
rymbs.—Native of Italy* Austria, Switzerland* France, and 
Barbary, on mountains, covering the rocks with beautiful 
large tufts of rose-eoloured flowers. 

7* Saponaria Orientalis; Small Annual Soaputart, Caiioes 
cyliodrical, villose; stem dichotomous* erect* patulous. This 
is a low annual plant* seldom rising above four inches high. 
—Native of the Levant. 

8. Saponaria Lutea* Calices round* both they and the 
stem rough-haired; petals obovate* quite entire; flowers 
corymbed; leaves linear-lanceolate, channelled; root woody* 
crooked, branched* forming tufrs*—Native of the mountain* 
of Switzerland and Savoy, 

9, Saponaria Bellidifolia* Calices round* rougb-Etaired; 

stem smooth; petals linear, crenate; leaves tpatulatc._This 

very rare plant was gathered ou the summits of some mouo- 
taius in Italy, 

Sapota. See Aehras* 

Saraca: a genus of the class Diadelphia* order HeiandnV 
—Generic Character. CqHx; none* onel 

petalJed, funnel-form; border five-parted; segments ovale* 
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spreadings the upper one more remote: throat with an elevated 
rim. Stamina: hlamenta six, setaceous, declined, placed on 
the throat, three On each side, connate at the base: anther^e 
furnished with a keel. Pistil: gernien pedicelled, oblong, 
compressed, length of the stamina; style awl-shaped, declined, 
length of the germen; stigma ohtnse. Pericarp: legume. 
Essential Cbaracter* CaiU: none, Ccrolia: funnel- 
form, fourcleft, Pilamenfa: three on each side the throat; 
legume pedicel led*-'fhe only known species is* 

1* Saraca Indlca, Leaves alternate, abruptly pinnate; 
leaflets three or four paired* oblong* petioled; flowers in 
panicles, composed of alternate racemes or spikes; with 
aubiiubricate ovate lanceolate bracles, opposite by two ajid 
two* This plant is but little known,—Native of the East 
Indies, 

Sfiroihra; a genus of the clasi Peiitandria, order Trigynia, 
—Generic Character- Caiij:: perianth one-leafed, 
five-par ted, erect, permanent; segments linear, acute. Co¬ 
rolla: petals five, comm only lanceolatedinear, obtuse, patulous, 
a lilUe longer than the calls, deciduous, Sfamhia: filamenta 
five, filiform* length of the corolla; anther^e roundish. Pistil: 
geroien ovate; styles three, filiform, length of the germen; 
stigmas simple* Pericarp: capsule oblong* acute* oiie-celled* 
three-valvcd, coloured. Seeds: numerous* kidney-form, very 
small, fastened to the sutures of the capsule. Essential 
Character, Cali:c: five-parted* Corolla: fivc-petalled. 

Capsule: one-celled, three^valved, coloured.-The only 

known species is, 

1, Sarothra Gentianoides* Slem and branches siibtricho- 
tomoos; leaves very small, narrow, and awUshaped ; flowers 
axillary, solitary, sessile. This herb is a good vulnerary. It 
flowers in July.—Native of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Phila¬ 
delphia, growing abundantly in the fields and under the 
bushes in a dry sandy ground, near the capital of the latter 
province* 

Sarraeenia; a genus of the class Polyaodria, order Mono- 
gynia.^ —Generic Character. CaUx: perianth double: 
lower three-leaved; leaflets ovate, very small, deciduous; 
upper five-leaved; leaflets subovate, very large, coloured, 
deciduous. Corolla: petals five, ovate, bent hr, covering the 
stamina: claws ovate-oblong, straight* Stamina: filamenta 
numerous, small; anlherae simple* Pistil ; germen roimdi^h; 
style cylindrical, very short; stigma clypeate, peltate, five- 
cornered* covering the stamina, permanent. Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule roundish, five-celled* Seeds: numerous, roundish, acumi- 
□ate, small. Essential Character* Calix: doitble, 
three-leaved and five-leaved. Corolla: five-petalled. Cap¬ 
sule: five-celled, with the style having a clypeate stigma, 
-The species are* 

1. Sarracenia Flava; Yellow Side^saddU Flower, Leaves 
erect, tubular; valves with a contracted neck; fop flat, erect. 
The flowers grow on naked pedicels, rising from the root to 
the height of three feet, and are of a green colour. It flowers 
in June and July. Native of Carolina and Virginia, upon bogs 
and in shallow standing waters.—The plants of this genus are 
esteemed for the singular structure of their leaves and flowers, 
which have little resemblance of any yet discovered; but 
there is some diflSculty in getting them to thrive in England, 
when they are obtained from abroad ; for as they grow 
naturally in bogs, or in shallow standing waters, unless con¬ 
stantly kept wet they will not live, and though the winters 
are very sharp iu the country where the fourth species natu¬ 
rally grows, yet being covered with water, and the remains 
of decayed plants, it is thereby defended from the frost. The 
best method is to procure the plants from the places of their 
natural growth, and to have them taken up with large balls 


of earth to their roots* and planted in tubs of earth. They 
must be constantly watered during ibcir passage, or they will 
decay before they arrive* There is little probability of rais¬ 
ing these plants from seeds, so as to produce flowers in many 
years, even if ibe seeds should grow; and on this account 
young plants must be inijiorted, especially as they are more 
likely to stand here than those which have flowered two or 
three times* When they arrive* plant them in pretty large 
pots, filled with soft spongy earth* mixed with rotten wood, 
moss, and turf, in which they naturally grow* The pots 
should be put into tubs or large pans which will hold water, 
to afford them a constant supply of it; place them also in a 
shady situation in the summer time, but during winter cover 
them with moss, or shelter them under a frame, without tvliich 
they will be destroyed by frost, 

2* Sarraceiiia Minor; Small Side-saddle Flower, Leaves 
smaller, tubular, erect; valve concave, nodding,*—Native of 
Carolina, in bogs.—See the first s|>ccie 3 * 

3* Sarracenia Bubra; Red Side-scddic Flower* Leaves 
erect, tubular; valve flat* erect*—Native of Carolina, in bogs 
and marshes*—See tlie first species* 

4* Sarracenia Purpurea; Purple Side saddle Flower, 
Leaves cowled, bellying, patulous, bowed* The root strikes 
deep into the soft earth, and from the root arise five, six* or 
seven leaves, in proportion to the strength of the plant* The 
hollow parts of the leaves have always water standing in them, 
and Ihe lop or ear is supposed in h\>t i\ry weather to shrink, 
and fall over the mouth of (he tube, and serve as a lid, to 
prevent the exhalation of the water, tn great drouglits, birds 
and other animals repair to these plants* lo the thirteenth 
edition of the S^stema yegetabiiiumi the leaves of this singu¬ 
lar plant aie described as sessile and corolkd, with the tube 
beltyijig and widening gradually; the throat contracted a 
little, with tJic tnargiii hi front dilated; the border kidney- 
shaped, spreading, emargiiiate; the belly in front with a 
membranaceous, semi-elirptic, two-nerved keel* Such is the 
melamorpliosis of tlie leaf of the into that of the 

SarraceniOf in order that, by receiving and retaining rain 
water, it may grow out of the water by a wonderful provision 
of Nature!—See Nympheea^ and also the first species of this 
genus, for the mode of propagating and cultivating this very 
curious aquatic plant. 

Sarsaparilla. See Smilax. 

Sassafras. See Lcurue* 

Sat tin, White, See Lunetria. 

Satareia: a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gymno* 
spermia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth on«- 
leafed, tubular, striated, erect, permanent; mouth five-toothed, 
almost equal* erect* Corolla: oue-petalled, ringent; tube 
cylindrical* shorter than the calix; threat simple; upper lip 
erect, blunt, acutely emarginate, length of the lower lip; 
lower lip Ihree-parted, spreading; segments blunt, equal, th<^ 
middle onen Iitllelarger. Stamina: filamenia four, setaceous, 
distant, scarcely the length of the upper lip; the two lower n 
little shorter; antheras converging* Pistil: germen four- 
cleft; style sefaceouSj length of the corolla; stigmas two, 
setaceous* Pericarp: none, the calix converging. Seeds: 
four, roundish* Essential CHARACTER, Corolla: with 
segments nearly equal. Stamina: distant* Calix: almost 
equally five-cleft.-The species are, 

1* Satureia Juliana ; Linear-haved Savoty. AVhorb fastl- 
giate; leaves linear, lanceolate. The whole plant has a very 
pleasant smell. It flowers from May to September, and is a 
native of Italy.—This, with the second, third, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth species, are too tender to live through the winter 
in the open air of our climate. They are generally propagated 
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by alips or cuttings, which take root very readily during any 
of the summer months^ If they are planted in a shady bor- 
deff or screened from the sun by mats, they will be tit to be 
transplanted in two months, when they should be taken up 
carefully, and each put into a small pot filled with fresh 
uodunged earth, and placed in the shade until they have 
taken new root; then place them in a slieltered situation, 
where they may remain till the end of October, when they 
should be placed under a common bot-bed frame, where 
they may be exposed to the open air at all times in mild 
weather, l>ut must be protected from hard frost* As these 
plants seldom live above three or four years, there should be 
a supply of young ones raised to preserve the species. In the 
winter they should not have much wet, for they are very 
subject to grow mouldy* especially if the air be excluded 
from them; or if the branches be diawii tip weak, they 
become mouldy, and soon decay. 

% SatureiaThymbra; Wfwrled Savoty. Flowers wliorled, 
hispid; leaves oblong, acute* They have, when bruised, 
a strong aromatic odour*—-Native ot the island of Caiidia* 
See the preceding species. 

3, Satureia Gracca; Greek Savory, Peduncles suhtriflo- 
rous, lateral; involucrets shorter than the calix. Tins agrees 
in appearance with the next species, from wbicli it differs in 
having the leaves less mucronate, but especially in the 
corymbs of flowers, which are not single on each side, but 
double,—Native of tbe Archipelago, and of the county of 
Nice. See the first species. 

4 , Satureia Montana; Winter Ssvory. Peduncles lateral, 
solitary; flowers in bundles, fastigiate; leaves mucrouate, 
linear-lanceolate* Perennial, with a low, shrubby, brauchii^g 
stftlk,—This plant appears to be a native of the south of: 
France and Italy; but there is good reason to suppose that 
this and the following species, with other potherbs, were 
cultivated in remote ages, before the East Indian spices were 
known and in common use* It may be propagated by seeds, 
in the same way as the next species, or by slips, which will 
take root very freely if planted iu the spring* It is very 
hardy, and will continue several years, especially on a ponV 
dry soil# of on a wall: but when the plants are old, the shoots 
are short, aud not so well furnished with leaves; it will be 
proper therefore to raise a supply of young plants every other 
year* 

5, Satureia Hortensis; Stimmtr Savory, Peduncles two- 
flowered* Annual, with slender erect stalks about a fool 
high, sending out branches at each Joint by pairs; corolla 
pale flesh-colour.—Native of the soutli of France and Italy* 
It is only cullivaled by seeds, sown at the beginning of April, 
upon a bed < 2 f liglu earth, where they are to remain, or for 
transplanting: if the plants are To stand uiuemoved, the 
seeds should be thinly sown* Keep them clean from weeds, 
and treat them in the same manner as Marjoram, 

G* Satureia Capital a; -Sfluory* Flowers in spikes; 

leaved keeled, dotted, ciliate. This never seeds in England* 
Jt flowers from June to October.—Native of the Levant* 
See tlie first species* 

7* Satureia Spiuosa; Thorny Savory, Branches thorny; 
leaves hispid* This shrubby species is distinguished by its 
thorny branches and shaggy leaves.—Native of Gaudia* Sec 
the first species* . 

8i Satureia Viminea; Peduncles axil¬ 

lary, three-flowered: involucres, linear; leaves lauceolatew 
ovat4i quite cutircp This shrub is from two to twelve feet in 
height, with an upright stem, very much breached and loose. 
There are two varieties; one a shrub, smaller and more rigid, 
witfi amaller oblong leawea:; the other, a little tree, twelve oi 


fifteen feet high, with the branches loose, and rotit^or kam* 
The whole plant is very sweet-scented, even when drf.^ Na¬ 
tive of the mountains of Jamaica. See the first specMi. 

Satyrium ; a genus of the class. Gynaadria, order Dm- 
dria*— Genkeic Chabactee. Callxi spathes waudeting; 
spadix simple; perianth none. CoroRa: petals 6ve, ovate- 
oblong; three exterior, two interior, coDverging «|vwaidt 
into a hebnet* Nectary : one-leafed, auRCxed to the recep¬ 
tacle by its lower side between the division of tbe petals; 
upper lip erect, very short; lower flaU pendulous, pTOmb 
nent in the base behind in a sciotiform bag* Stamina: flla- 
menla two, very slender, and very short, placed on the ptslil; 
anthers obovate, covered by the two-celled fold of the upper 
lip of the nectary. germen oblongp twisted^ inferior; 

style fastened to tbe upper lip of the nectary, very short; 
stigma compressed, obtuse* Pericarp : capsule oblong, one- 
celled, three-keeled, three-valved, opening in three parts 
under the keels, cohering at tbe top and bottom, 
numerous, very small, irregular like saw-dust. EssfiNTlAt 
Character. Nectary: scrotiform, or twin, inflated behind 
the flower.-The spt^cies are, 

1 . Satyrium Hircinuni ; Lizard Satirion^ or Goaty Otchit^ 
Bulb undivided ; leaves lanceolate; lip^of the nectary trifid; 
middle segment linear, oblique, pnemorse. This is the 
tallest English plant of the tribe, fr:equeQtly attaining td the 
height of three feet, aud producing twenty to sixty or 
more flowers, remarkable for Iheir fetid' goat-like stnelh 
Tile upper part of the lip is downy, and marked with elegant 
purple spots on a xvbite ground, otherwise the flowers are 
more singular than beautiful. They are sometimes white, 
and the plant itself varies in size, and tbe breadth of the leaves* 
— Native of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, France, Italv, 
and England, where it is found about Dartford; in Kent, 
flowering from May to June, and, some say, in July* It pre¬ 
fers a chalky soil aud shaded situation, among shrubs and tall 
grass.—These plants are diflicult to propagate* Tbe best 
way to obtain them is, to take up their roots, and transplant 
them into the garden, with a good ball of earth, putting 
them into a soil as near to that in which they naturally grow 
as possible, and to leave the ground undisturbed; for if their 
roots be injured, the plants seldom thrive afterwards* For 
the management of this genus of plants, see Orchis, 

2 . Satyrium Sabulare. Bulbs round; stem leafy; lip Iri- 
fid ; middle segment einarginate*—Found on tbe Table-moua- 
tain at the Cape, whence its. name- 

3* Satyrium Tristc* Bulbs undivided; helmet one-spurjvd^ 
lip entire* Large and panicted*—Found by Thunberg at ihe 
Cape of Good Hope* 

4* Satyrium Giganteum* Bulbs round; naked; lip 

sagittate; flowers orange-colourcd; plant sin feel hif>h*-^ 
Native of the Cape of Good: Hope* 

5* Satyrium Aculeatum* Bulba round; atem- leefiy; Iip 
entire, utiarmedy prichly.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

6 . Satyrium Vtride; P'og Sbfyn'ott* Bulba palmate; 
leaves oblong, blunt; lip of the nectary linear, triGd^; the 
middle segment obsolete; stem ftom five to elovoo inolies 
high, solid, with, unequal aliarp angles, formed; ^rom the 
edges of tbe leaves aud bracies*—Native of manj.parUof 
Europe, especially in the uortberu counties* It^ ifowem flroM 
tbe end of May to the beginnlog of August, andrin England 
is generally found in a gravelly or rocky soil* U has bmi 
observed at King's Hedges near Chwterton^ and Cherry 
HiqIoqi Cambridgeshire'; at Stevii^too, Tburleiglty Metsoe, 
PertenbalJ^ Luton Hor, Bedfordshire; ia. the way lo^ GJen*- 
field from Leicester; at Bray brook and' Forat^^ Booth in 
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Naftbamptonshire; at Shotover South Leigh, Cornbury,' 
and Borford dotrns, OKtordshire; at Thaxted in Essex ; on: 
Hellse-Fellnap, near Kendal in Westmoreland; also occasi¬ 
onally in Dorsetshire, Yorkshire, and Scotland. See the: 
firet species, ! 

7. Salyiium Nigrum j Slack-Jiow^Ted SQt^ri<m, Bulbs 
palmate; leavesliuear; lip of the nectary lesupine, undivided; 
stem about nine inches high,—Native of Daiiphiijy, See the 
first species. 

8. Satyr turn Albidum ; White Bulbs in bundles; 

leaves lanceolate; lip of the nectary til fid, acute, the middle 
segment blunt; stem from nine to lifreen inches high, —ft 
dowers in June and July; and is a native of Scania, Denmark, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Daufjiitiiy, Piednioul, Fis- 
tohi^ and Great Britain, in alt of which it is found upon 
exposed grassy hills ov dry ntouutainous pastures; as upon 
the mountains north of Hclmsley in Yorkshire; at the tstb- 
raus ofTarbat, in Cantyre, Argylesfiire; on the isle of Arran 
near Loch Rausa, in Jura, Isla, Colon^ay, and Skye; and 
at Hafod in Cardiganshire. See the first species. 

9* Saiyrium Epigogium* Bulbs compressed, tooilied; ,' 
stem sheathed; lip of the nectary resupiiie* undivided; root, 
tender, branched like coral, siio\v-white.—Native of Austria,- 
Dauplnny, and Siberia, See llie first species. 

ItK Satyriuin Hirrellum, Bulbs filiform; stem hirsute|| 
leaves ovale, three-nerved, petioled* sheathing; horn of the 
nectary thickened ; fip two-lobed, middle acuininate.— 
Native of Jamaica, See the first species. 

11. Satyrium Plantaginenm. Bulbs filiform; srem very 
smooth; leaves ova^rf, petioled, sheathing; liorn oiDie nec 
lary thickened; lip two-lobed, middle acuminate; roots fili¬ 
form* long, tomentoae,—Native of Jamaica and IMtirtinico, in 
luoist woods and shady places* See the lirst spec its. 

12* Saiyrium Adiiatuni. Bulbs in bntKiles; lool-ldavps 
oblong, on very long petioles; scape slieatited; nectary 
horned, adnate; lip bent down, two-lohed, euuii';^iiiate.— 
Native of Jamaica and Hispaniola. See the first species, 

13. Satyriuni Oichioides. Bulbs in buridle:^ oblong; 

leaves broad, lanceolate; scape slieatlied ; neciarv horned ; 
lip lanceolate, acuminate; stein twelve or fourleen ijiches 
high, without leaves; liou'crs flesh coloured, and 

succulent.—Native of Jamaica and Miipimiolu. See liie 
first species. 

14. Satyriuni Spivale. Bulbs in bundles, oblong; leaves 
linear; scape sheathed; flowers spiral, direeled nue way; 
lip tbreedobed, middle larger, creiiulaie,“-NaUve of Jamaica. 
See l!ie first species. 

15. Satyriuin Elalum. Bulbs in bundles, thick, tomen- 
lose; root-leaves ovate, petioled; stem alniosl imkc^i ; nec¬ 
tary subtrilobuto.— Native of Jamaica and Hispajfiola. See 
the first species. 

IB* Saiyrium Kepens; Creepijig^^ Sttf^rioTt, Ijidlj'> fibrous; 
leaves ovate, radical; flowers directed one wav ; r[K>is per¬ 
ennial, truly creeping, not bulbous, very sncculenl, downy, 
running among Moss, and attaching themselves to decayed 
fragments and leaves of Fir, in the manner of Fungi; stalks 
erect, terminated with an erect spike of nunierous pale, flesh- 
coloured, fragniut flow^ers* leaning one way^ hut turning a 
little spirally round I he stalk.—Native of La]}!(nid, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, Siberia,and Scolland, where 
it occurs in Alpine Fir-forests, and flowers fioin June to 
August. I 

17^ Satyrium Capetise. Li]> of the neclnry widcTj blunt^ 
eoiarginate, waved on both sides. — Native of the Cape of 
Good Hoj^e. See the first species, 

18. Satyiiam Hyana, Helmet of the corollas sparred* 

110 . 


gaping; nectary pvale; leaves linear, radicaU—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, See the first species, 

19. Satyrium Orobanclioides* Helmet of the corolla 
behind two-lobed, and in a manner two-horned; leaves bifa^ 
rious, linear, cauline.^—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
See the first species, 

20. Saiyrium Pedicetlafum* Scape almost naked; raceme 
with filifiinn loose pedicels.—Native of the Cape* See the 
first species. 

21. SatyrtuTii Maculatum. Flowers in close spikes; seg¬ 
ments converging, acute; lip three-lobcd ; lobes linear, very 
narrow, the middle one longer.—Naiive of Mount Atlas, 
near Beltde. See the first species. 

Sat(77itia Flower. See Fvhiies. 

Sauce-A tone. Sec Ftysitnum Aiiiaria-^ 

Savine* See Jnniperus. 

Sai'hie, Indian, See C^scsalpinia. 

Savviy. See Satureia. 

Sdvo^ Cabbage, See Srassica. 

Sanrurus; a genus of the class Heptandria, order Telragy- 
nia. —Generic Character. Caiij:; : ament oblong, co¬ 
vered with floscnies; periiinlh, proper one-leafed, oblong, 
lalerak coloured, permanent. Coiolla: none. Stamina: 
iilameuta seven* capillary, long; anthers oblong, erect- 
Pistil: genuine four, ovule, acuminate; style none; stigmas 
obi (Pin:, fastened to Iho inner apex of liie gernuii. Pericarp: 
herries four, ovale, oue-celled. Seed: ^ingic, ovate, EssEN- 
tJ.ie Character. CuHj:: an ament with one-flowered 
scales. Ccroilit: none, Gcrmina: four* Perries: four, 
one seeded."—-The only known species is, 

1. Saurtirus Ceuums; Lizard s 7'aiL Leaves heart-shaped 
and smooth, about three inches long, and two broad at their 
base* ending in obtuse pnints, and having several longitudi- 
niil veins wiiicb Join at tlie footstalk, but diverge from the 
j midrib towards the borders in the middle, and join again at 
the point. They appear in July, but are not followed by 
seeds in England.—Part the roots in aulmun* soon after the 
! ?>lalka decay, or in the spring, before the roots begin to 
j shoot* in a moist soil and shatly situalion.—Native of Vir¬ 
ginia, and of most [fUrts of North AiiAciica. 

I Stiiica^esia ; a genus of the cla^rS Pentandria, order Mono- 
I gynia.— Genc:RIu CiiAKACTER* Calir: perianth five- 
! parted ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, concave, spreading, per- 
iiKineiit. Corolla: jietals live, blunt, equal* rhotnb-ovafe, 

I Icjigth of the calls, Nectarp : leaflets five, smaller, alternate 
j with the petals, oblong eiecL surroiimled by many .short 
! iiaira. Stamina: lilainerila five, awl shaped* very short; 
anthersc oblong* acute, short. Pistil: germen ovate; style 
simple, llie length of the stamina; stigma simple* blunt. 
Pericarp: cajtside ovale, acuminate, one-celled, three-vaived 
at the top. Seeds: numerous* very small, fastened to the 
sutures in a longitudinal row. Essential Character. 
CalLt: fiVC-leaved. Corolla: five-petalled, fringed. Nectary: 
live-leaved, alternate with the ]>etals* Capsule: one celled, 

■——The species are, 

1. Sauvagesia Erecta, Leaves small, oblong, smooth* on 
the upper side very Itglilly crenated, and disfJoiscd in an 
alternate but irregular order; tfiey are on short footstalks, 
and adorned with reinarkahly ciiiatrd ears or stipules on each 
side at their insertions.—Native of Saint Domingo* Mariituco, 
Jamaica, Surinam, and Guiana. 

Sawwort, See Serratuln* 

Saxijraga; a genus of the class Decandria* order Digyniu. 
— Generic Character. Callx: perianth otiedeafed, 
five-parted, short, acute, permanent. Corolla: petals five, 
spreading, narrow at the base. Stamina: lilaraenta ten, awJ- 
<} T 
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shaped; anlherae roundish, PUtil: gerinen roundish* acu¬ 
minate, ending in two short styles; stigmas blunt, Ptri- 
carp: capsule subovate, two-beaked, two-celled, opening 
between the paints. numerous, minute. Ess£n:t[AL 

Chakacteb. Calixt five-parted. Corolla: five-petalled; 
capsule two-beaked, one-celled, many-seeded--The spe¬ 

cies are, 

^ Leav €9 undivided; SUm almost naked. 

1* Sasifraga Cotyledon; Pyramidal Saxifrage. Root- 
Raves aggregate, tongue shaped, cartilaginous^ toothed; stem 
pautcled, leafy; calices glandular, hairy; panicle very much 
branched, a little with few flowers; petals unspotted, or 
spotted, and that constantly. There are numerous varieties 
of this species. When the plants are strong, they produce 
very large pyramids of flovfers, which make a fine appear* 
once, and being kept in the shade, and screened from wind 
and raiu, will continue in beauty a considerable time.'—They 
all flower in June, and are natives of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
This species is easily propagated by offsets, which are put 
out from the side of the old plants in abundance. Plant 
them ill pots filled with fresh light earth, placing them in 
the sliadc during summer, but exposed to the suu in winter. 
Take off* all the offsets, leaving the plants single, which will 
cause them to produce a much stronger stem for flowering. 
Plant the offsets in separate halfpenny-pols, to succeed the 
old plants, which generally perish after flowering. They will 
l^roduce flowers the second year, 

2. Saxifraga Aizoou. Root-leaves aggregate, tongue- 
shaped, cartilaginous-toothed; stem simple, racemed, leafy ; 
calices smoolh.—Native of the Alp*: to be treated in the 
same manner as the preceding species, 

3. Saxifraga Mutata ; Saffron-coloured Saxifrage. Root- 
leaves aggregate, tongue-shaped, ot the edge oartilagiuons, 
repand; stem racemed. leafy; calrces glandular, harry; petals 
linear, lanceolate, Tl^e whole of this plant is covered wilh 
viscid liairs. The sUlk is about a ibot high, and nuirh 
branched ; but its great peculiarity consists in its flowers, llie 
petals being long, narrow', and pointed, of a deeper colour 
when they first ripen, but gradually changing from aatfion 
to a pale yellow; the beauty of the flo'ivers is heightened by 
a glandular substance in the ccolre of each, whicir, wlien tlic 
flower expands, is of a bright purple colour,—Native of the 
mountains of Switzerland* It must be shellcred from wet, 
and severe frost. See the first species. 

Saxifraga Pcnsylvauica; Ptnmylmnian Saxifrage. 
Leaves oblong, lanceolate, somewhat hairy, tootliletterl ; 
stem naked; peduncles niteniate; corymb capitate; root 
perennial, fibrous^ It ffow'crs iti May and June,—Native of 
North America. This may be increased by parting the roots, 
and planting in a moist soil and shady situation: it is never 
injured by cold. 

5. Saxifraga Hieracifolia, Leaves oh long-lanceolate, 
stnootli, repand-toothed; stem naked; peduncles one-flow¬ 
ered, aggregate, Tliis so much resembles the preceding that 
it seems at first sight to be the same, but it is really distinct 
ill its manner of flowering,—Native of the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains. 

C. Saxifraga Androsacea. Leaves lanceolate, blunt, hairy; 
stem naked, two flowered,—Native of Switzerland, Austria, 
Daupbiny, Piedmont,-and Sibefta* 

7. Saxifraga Cicsia. Leaves linear, perforate-doited, ag¬ 
gregate, recurved; stem many-flgwered; root creeping, long, 
branched* covered with brown scales. Tltere is a variety 
from the high mountains of Italy, the stem of which is double 
the size of the other, hirsute, and viscid,—Native of the 
Alps, Pyrenees, and Austria. 


8. Saxifraga Burseriana, Leaves aggregate, imbneatCr 
three-sided, subulate-even; flowers milk-white, with pale 
lines. Native of Cariothia. 

9. Saxifraga Sedaides. Leaves aggregate, alternate, aod 
opposite, sublanceolate; flower peduncted. This varies very 
much in its habit, height, and leaves.—Observed in Carta-^ 
thia, and in several jiarts of Switzerland and the Valais. 

10. Saxifraga Tenella. Leaves lanceolate, mberonate, 
ciliatc at the base, imbricate; stem almost naked, few-floweced; 
calices mucronate.^Native of the mountains of Carinthia. 

11. Saxifraga Bryoides; Pryum Saxifrage, Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, mucronate, cartilaginous at the edge, and ciliate: 
stem almost naked, and fcw-flowcred ; calices obtuse.—Native 
oftlie Alps, Pyrenees, Austria, Carniola, Dauphiny, Piedmont. 

12. Saxifraga Bronchialis. Leaves imbricate, subulate, 
ciliate, spiny; stein almost naked, many-flowered.—Native 
of Siberia* 

13. Saxifraga Stellaris; Siany or Hairy Saxifrage^ or 
Kidneywert. Leaves serrate; stem naked, branched; petals 
acute; capsule superior; roots perennial, long* fibrous, 
crowned with flat stellate tufts of cuneifoiln leaves.—Native 
of the mountains of Spitzbergen, Lapland, Switzerland, Styria, 
Daiiphitiy, Piedmont, Siberia, and Britain, fn our northern 
counties, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Lancashire, Yorkshire; 
iu Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; where it is found on the 
black turfy margins of rills, on the north sides of the uioun- 
taing, towards Iheir summits, flowering in June and July, 

14. Saxifraga Crasstfolia ; Thick-haoed Saxifrage. Leaves 
oval, retuse, obscurely serrate, petioled; steai naked; paub 
cle conglomerate; root superficial, black, scaly, with the 
relics of dead leaves. After the plant has flowered, the stem 
puts fortli branches from the axils of the leaves, which have 
Ihe panicie of flowers for the next year included in tbeir 
jL'cms. When the flowers fade, they turn blue.— The root is 
white within, and very styptic or astringent when chewed. 
The stem changes every year into root; that which flowers 
one year losing its leaves during the winter, turning lo the 
ground, becoming black, and putting forth fibres.—This is 
readily increased by parting the roots either in spring or 
autumn. It flowers early; and if cold winds prevail at that 
lime, the plants should be covered with a hand-glass; or if 
in a pot, it may be removed into the green-house. 

lb. Saxifraga Nivalis; Snowy Clustered Alpine Saxi¬ 
frage, OT Seagreen^ Leaves obovafe, serrate; stem naked; 
flowers heaped; capsule half inferior; roots perennial, black, 
sending down long fibres into the black moist ground. 
Scarcely any plant is subject to more variations in appearance 
and size than this species. Sometimes il is exceedingly siuatl, 
with heart-shaped leaves, flowers collected into a single bead, 
and a strap-shaped leaf at the base. Sometimes Jt prod ucesonlv 
a single flower on a stalk; and sometimes two of these rise 
from one root. At other limes it bears a number of flowers 
at the top of the stalk, on fruitslalks forming an umbel; aud 
sometimes it appears twice as large,—Native of Britain, 
Spitzbergen, Lapland, Virginia, and Canada* It flowers in 
August, and is llie most alpine of our British Saiifrages, 
being found only on the summils of the highest mountains 
ill Scotland and Wales. It requires a shady siluatiou, and 
a loamy soil. 

T(5. Saxifraga Be Hard L Stem less: leaves roundish, repand; 
flower sessile,—Native of the Piedmont Alps, on moist mossy 
rocks. 

17- Saxifraga Daurica. Leaves cuneiform, rhombed, 
toothed at the end, smooth, petioled; stem naked.—Native 
of the highest Alps of Dauria. 

18, Saxifraga Sarmentosa; China Saxifrage* Leam 
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roundiab, toothed, hairy; runners creeping; two petals elon¬ 
gated. Its round variegated leaves, and Strawberry-like 
runners, with the uncommon magnitude of the two lower 
pendent petals. Joined to the very conspicuous glandular 
nectary in the centre of the flower, iialf surrounding the 
germen, render this species surpriifiugly distinct^—This ele¬ 
gant plant flowers in June and July, and is a native of Japan. 
This increases so fast by^ runners as to be even troublesome. 
It is properly a^greeudiouse plant: in mild winters indeed it 
will bear the open air, especially if placed at the foot of a 
wail, or among rock, though iu severe seasons rt is often 
killed in such situations. 

Id. Saxifraga Punctata. Leaves roundish, toothed, oji 
a long petioled steni, uake<L —Native of Sfhciia. 

20. Saxifraga Unibrosa ; hondon Pride. Leaves obovtite, 
subrettise, cartilaginous, crenate; stem naked, panieled; 
capsule superior; petals obovate-tanceolate, white or flesh- 
coloured, most beautifully dotted with yellow and dark red. 
This was long cultivated in England before it was discovered 
to be indigenous. It was a favourite for the elegance of its 
flowers, on which account it was called I<!me-^o-Pretty, auct 
derived its other English name from its thriving belter (ban 
most plants in the air of London*—Native of Ireland and 
England. Found on the Mangerton Mountain two miles from 
Killainey; on the mountains near Sligo; on Croagb Patrick 
in the county of Mayo; in Thorparch woods near Weather by, 
Yorkshire; and between Horton in Craven, Yorkshire* It 
flowers in July* Like many of the other species, these may 
be propagaled by offsets taken off in autumn, and planted 
in a shady situation. 

21. Saxifraga Hirsuta* Leaves cordate-oval, ret use, car- 
til agi nous-crenate ; stem naked, paiiicled ; stamina longer 
than the petals* It flowers in Jiuie*—Native of the Pyrenees. 
Treat it iu the same manner as the preceding. 

22. Saxifjaga C unci folia; Wed^e leaved Saxifrage, Leaves 
wedge-shaped, very blunt, repand; stem nakea, panicled. 
It flowers here in May*—Native of Switzerland, Styria, and 
Dauphiny. 

23. Saxifraga Oeum; Kidney^-ltaved Saxifrage. Leaves 
kidney shaped, toothed; stem naked, panicled. This is dis¬ 
tinct from the preceding species, iu having the leaves erect. 
—Native of the European Alps* 

24. Saxifraga Scrpyllifolia. Plant with small leaves, erect; 
leaves oval, glabrous; stem one-flowered, with few leaves; 
petals obovate; flowers large.—Grows on the north-west 
coast of North America. 

25. Saxifraga Virginieosis. The whole plant slightly pu¬ 
bescent; leaves oval, obtuse ; stem subaphyllous, paniculate; 
branchlets dichotomous; flowers subsessile, white.—Grows 
on rocks and dry hills, from New England to Virginia. 

2G* Saxifraga Leucant hem [folia. Plant very rough; leaves 
elongate-spaihulate, acutely dentaled; stems divaricate-dicho¬ 
tomous ; panicles capillary, lax ; caiix reflex; petals unequal, 
white, elegantly red and yellow punctated.—This plant rises 
to the height of about eight inches, and grows on the high 
mountains of Carolina. It has also been found on the Peaks 
of Otter, Virginia* 

27. Saxiffaga Erosa, Plant somewhat glabrous; leaves 
obloEgdanceoiate, acute, erose-denlated: sjera naked; pani¬ 
cles oblong; branches divaricate, very branchy, laxiflorous; 
pedicels filiform. Grows in stony rivulets, on the high moun' 
tains of Virginia and Carolina.—TJtis plant has a clof^c affinity 
to Saxifraga Pennsylvanica, 

heaves undivided ; Stem leafy, 

28* Saxifraga Oppositifolia; Purple flowered Saxifrage, 
Sum-leaves ovate, opposite, imbricate, the upper ones ciliate; 


stems very long, trailing, > either forming tuftfr or hanging 
down from the crevices of rocks* branched, leafy; the flower¬ 
ing branchlels erect. There are several varieties of this beau¬ 
tiful plant, which iusinuates i*s roots into every crevice, and 
with its numerous trailing branches clothes ihe rocks with a 
rich tapestry during the uionths of April and May; in gardens 
it flowers two mouiJis earlier* As tlie flowers go off, they 
inciine to blue, and one variety is said to have wliite flowers. 
It is very liable to vary from situation: w hen it grows exposed, 
it assumes a more compact appearance; the stalks are shorter, 
the leaves more closely imbricate, uiid the flowers more 
numerous* In shady sttuaiiojis, the stalks shoot (o a greater 
length, the leaves are placed at longer intervals, assume a 
greener hue, and somewhat resemble those of Wild Thyme: 
in such situaiious few or no flowers are produced.—To cnlli- 
vate this plant, at the end of March divide otm which lias 
filled a pot the preceding year, into many small ])icces, taking 
care that each piece Las a few fibres to it; plant about six of 
these in the middle of a small pot, filled with a composition 
of loam a Lid rotten leaves, or bog earth, in equal parts; water 
them, and set them by in a shady place for about a week, 
then plunge them in an open border, exposed not more than 
half the day to the sun; in dry weather water them once a 
day; and in the ensuing spring each pot will be covered with 
a profusion of bloom. To continue this beautiful plant, treat 
it thus every year; and, observe, that as it is very hardy, 
lender management is not only needless, but hurlful, 

3£> Saxifraga Aspera ; Pong/i Saxift age. .Steni leaves 
lanceolate, alteruate, ciliate; stems procumbent. This plant 
exhibits tufts of leaves, forming dark roses, close to the ground, 
and younger stalks as it were gems, sessile in the axils of the 
ciliate leaves; flotvers on long, naked, one-flowered branches, 
three or four iti tlje whole, on the top of the plant.—Native 
of the mountains of Switzerland, Austria, Provence, Dauphiny, 
and Piedjnont* 

30^ Saxifraga Hirculus; Vellotv Mars/t Saxifrage, Stem- 
leaves lanceolate, alternate, unarmed; stem ertet; germen 
ovate, superior* The almost parallel nerves on the calix and 
petals, clearly distinguish this from the other species. It dif¬ 
fers from the next species, particularly in the superior size and 
form of the petals, by the beautiful orange spots on tl»e lower 
half of them, and by the two very singular poiuted projections 
towards the base of each.—Plant this species in a pot of bog 
earth, and keep the pot in a pan of water, so that the earth 
shall be constantly moist; in winler set it under a frame to 
protect it from frost* It wili thrive very well in an open bor¬ 
der, if moist, and formed chiefly of bog earth, and throw out 
shoots which will take root. It may also be increased by cut¬ 
tings of the shoots, which will strike root under a close glass, 
towards the close of sumuier* If kept iua pot, it will require 
renewing every two or three years.—Naiive of Lapland, Swe¬ 
den, England, Germany, Switierland, Piedmont, and Siberia, 
in bogs, where it flowers in July and August* It was first 
found on Knulsford moor, Cheshire* 

31- Saxifraga Aizoides; Vcllow lHownfain Saxifrage, 
Stem-Leaves Linear, alternate, tootli-ciliate; stem decumbent 
at the base; germen depressed, half inferior: the roots creep 
very far. The flowers often form a small corymb, and arc 
extremely beautiful wlien closely examined: those which ap¬ 
pear first are most deeply coloured.—Native of Lapland, 
Sweden, Norway, Britain, Switzerland, Carniola, Dauphiny, 
Silesia, and Piedmont* It is found in bogs, on the mountains 
in the norllt of England and ScoUaud, flowering in July and 
August*—It is difficult to propagate this species in gardens, 
unless it be planted upon loose rotten earth, and kept con¬ 
stantly moist. The difficulty has, however, been iu a great 
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iiieasiiTc reinovefi, by b^viiig a sbftdy niohl border filled witli 
Ijo^ eiU'tli. In sucii u border, many rle^iinr pLuda, of this and 
various other genera, tlirive tolerably well; but some of the 
L^ipine spociea oi this genus also require n pure air, and will 
i;ot thrive within Uie reach of smoke* 

;i'2. Saxifraga RoUindifoiia; Round4ca^i^d Suxi/ruge* 
Stem-leaves kidneV'Shaped, toothed, pelioled ; stem panieled ; 
^jalix inferior* Of this minierons and beautiful genus, wc 
know of none, says Mr. Curtis, the flowers of which, in point 
of prettiness, can vie with those of tlic irresenl species ; they 
arc marked with numerous fine dots, like those of tlie tweih 
rielh speciCsS, but in a supeiicr slyle of beauty, and appear to 
jre'At advaulage wlien viewed with a magnifier*—l*art the 
loots early in autUEhii, that the pkuJts may he well rooted 
before rfic dry weallicr in spring* It succeeds best in a moist 
shady sttualion, and a stifiish loauiy Native of SwitKcr- 

land, Auiiiria, Silesia, Daupldny, and Ihedinont. 

;J;5. SaNiiiaga Seligora. Pl^nt puhceceot; radical leaves 
aggregate, spatukile, aente, Sjjiiicas-eibLilc; stem leafy, sub- 
bifiorons; calices liispid ; na':;ella seL:iL’eons, very long, upon 
the a\ils of the leaves; smalt, uiiile*—"Slits is a very 

singular species, growii]g on coa&rot America* 

^ LertCfS It/hed; F.-iun r^.g-siiffi^tf'rcctM 
31* Saxifraga fji^iuuhda; JVhdt Leaves kid- 

iiey-sliaped, lobed ; stem paujvkd ; rooi granuhitul; f^ermcn 
iialf inferior. Jt varies with double flooers, ?"nd is cultivated 
in this slate—-Tins liltle is ^n excellvat diuretic; an 

infusion of I lie whole plant ojK'^rales powerfully mnl sakdy by 
urine, and clears the passages from gt’aveL The dried roots 
were used (o be kej.t by the ebuggisis under the title of Saxi¬ 
frage seeds; but they are not lialf so oflicacious us when fiesJj 
taken out of ibe ground*—H is iiicj::ased by offsets, whicli the 
old roots put forth ingicat plenty* Trarisplantthem in July, 
after the leaves are decayed, into fresh utidunged tavlh, 
placing them in the shade unld iiutmTsn, hut in winter exjiojing 
them to the sum They uiJ! ilower in April, and, if pvtKJuced 
in large tufts, v. ill make a l.i ndsomo appearance* They re¬ 
quire a shady place in the lad gmuVid* 

Saxifiaga Bulbifcra. Leaves palmate, Udied; stem- 
leaves sessile; sUni hianclud, bulbiferous; genoen half iufe 
linr* Thought to be only a variety ot the preceding*—Native 
of Italy, ill shady rocky pastures, niul jf Norway. 

yf;* * Saxifraga Ccrmia ; Dt oophtg JUn^oous Saxifrage. 
Leaves palmate* pedolcd; stem hull rcrous; petals rduse; 
liicrmen superior; root a small scuiy bulb, ilno^sing out 
bianclieci black fibres. U flowers in July and August*— 
Native of tlie mountains of LapkuuL 

37. Saxifraga Rivulaiis; A!phie Brook Sfixi/rftge. I.eaves 
palmate, petiole(l, the Ufqiei ^.lic spatulaut; btern few-floxvered ; 
root fibrous; gcruicn half ini'erior. —Native of the Lapland 
mountaina. Kounc! also by i ills and in the wet fissures of rocks, 
oa Bell Nevis in ScotUiul, flowering In June and July* 

33* Saxifraga Geranioides; Crane's ifiddraied Saxifrage. 
Root-leaves kidney-shuptd, tive lobed, inultifid; sicmdeaves 
linear; stem almost naked* hranclied ; root slohmifcrous*—It 
flowers in April and May, and is found tipon the Pyrenees, 
by hills and on shady rocks, and also in Siberi:i. 

3D* Saxifraga Ajugifolia; Bagtudiared Saxifrage. Root' 
leaves palmate, fiv^-parted; stcm-leavts liiietir, undivided; 
stems asteocling, many-fluweicd*—Native of tiic mo nut a in j of 
Provence* 

40, Saxifraga Sibirica; Siberian Saxifrage. Leaves kid’ 
ney-sliaped, palmate, Jiairy; sicin and peduncles filiform.— 
Native of Siberia, 

41* Saxifraga Rupestris; Rock Saxifrage. Stem-leaves 
wedge-shaped, three-lobed, toothed, glanduiar^ hairy; pedun¬ 


cles ooe-fiowereJ, very long; slem asceiHling^ braiicbed it 
the base*—Native of the mountains of Carinthia* 

42. Saxifraga TridactyUtes; Rttc-leaved Saxijra^^ Leares 
wedge-shaped, trifid or qulnquefid, atternate, the opper ones 
undivided; stem panicted ; germen inferior; root annual, 
small, entirely fibrous*—A strong inftision of the whole plant, 
fresh gathered, is an exceUent sweetener of the blood and 
juices, and good against scorbutic complaints in genertl; 
and there are not wanting welJ-attested accounts of its havifig 
cured tlie kiug's-evil, when the use of it has been persevered 
in. Those who wish to have tt for use all the year, sbonld 
make a syrup of its juice in the spring, or beat the Icam 
jjjto a conserve with sugar; for the dried plant loses all ih 
virtues, and it is only to be had fresh for a short space of 
lime in the spring*—Common in most parts of Europe, od 
walls, tliafched roofs, and in dry barren places, flowering fa 
April and May. When growing in shady places, it is grm, 
more slender, and long-lived : and in very dry situations the 
stem h somelijiies iiirbranched, and all the leaves entire* 

43* Suxifjitga Fetrsea; Stone Saxifrage, Leaves wedge^ 
shaped ; root-leaves entire, and three-toothed ; stem-lum 
five-toothed, tijq>er ones trifid; peduncles sublriflorous.^lt 
flowers in April and May, and a native of the moaotaios 
uf Lapland, Norway* Switzerland, Savoy, Carinthia, and 
Dauphiuy* It is an annual plant. 

4 L Saxifraya Adscciidens* Leaves palmate, tbrec-parted: 
segmenrs Mihuiiid; slem branched, ascending*—Native of 
the Alps, Pyrenees, Monte Ba)do, aud the Hartz forest. 

43. Siixifraga Moschata; Musk^ Alpine Saxifrage. Boot- 
leaves aggregate, membranaceous, linear-lanceolate, entire or 
trifid, triple-nerved; stem almost naked, subbifloroas. The 
h:^rl> ii sweet-smelling and viscid, the roots have a pteasaot 
ciiomatic flavour, aud the leaves are particularly tender like 
Chinese silk-paper*—Native of Switzerland, the Pyrenees, 
and Carniola* Dr. Withering found it in the mountains 
above Ambleside in Westmoreland* 

40* Saxifraga Ccespitosa; Ttifted Alpine Saxifrage, Root- 
leaves aggregate, flciiiy, linear, entire or trifid, nerved be¬ 
neath ; stem almost naked, subblflorous; roots in tufis* There 
are several varieties*—Native of the Pyreuees, Norway, and 
I he Piedmontese Alps* The plant flowers m June, is foottd 
lu various mountuiticxis parts of Europe, and has been seen 
on tile alpine rocks above lake - I dwell in Caemarvoa- 
shirei 

47* Saxifraga Palmata; Palmate Saxifrage. Leaves hairy, 
palmate, quiutjuefid or trifid; stem leafy, panicled; petaJs 
roundish; rooldeaves numerous, in tufYs, from the centre of 
which the stem arises*—This beautifhl plant was found on 
the tocki of Cwiii Idwcil, above Llyn fdwell, near TwelldO 
in Norlh Wales* It flowers froju April to June. 

43. Saxifragii Trictispidata* Root leaves aggregate, wedge- 
slmperl, ciliate, acutely Ihrce toolhed ; stem ascending, race¬ 
mose; petals lanceolate, three limes as long aa the calix*— 
Native of Green laud* 

40. Saxifragii Rivulf'i'ia, Plant erect; leaves palmsTed, 
petiolate; the highest leaf spatulate; stem with few flowen; 
root fibrous; gcnncii semi'iiiferiof; flowers white, small.— 
Grows in Labrador. 

hbed; Stems procumbent^ 

50. SaxitVaga Cyjiibulariii. Stem-leaves cordate, three- 
lobed, and entire; stems procumbenL—Native of the Levant, 
found oil Mount Ar.^rat* 

51. Saxifraga ficcleracea; fv^-leared Saxifrage, Slem* 
leaves ovale, lobed; stem filiform, flaccid, Atmual, flower¬ 
ing in July*—Native of the Levant* 

52* Saxifraga Oriental is, Leaves roundish, flve-tobfd; 
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stem very much branched, procumbent.—Native of the 
Levant. 

53. Sasifraga Cuneata. Lo^er leaves petiokd, wedge- 
shaped, fivedobed : stem-Jeaves sessile, lanceolate; slem 
ascending, pantcled ; corolla white.—Native of Spain, in the 
mountains near Castelforte. 

54. Saxifraga Hypnoides; Moss^ Saxi/r<rgef or Ladies' 
Cushion* Leaves linear, entire, or triHd; runners procum¬ 
bent; stem almost naked; petals ellipLiCf oblong.—This is 
a native of BritaiUj Dentimik, Switzerland, Austria, and 
France, Tufts of it often clothe rocks, where the inequalities 
are ftlled with black turfy eaith, on the mountains of Wales, 
Scotland, and the north of England; as ou Suouden, on 
Ben Lotnond, and on Arthur’s seat near Edinburgfi; on tlie 
mountains of Westmoreland, Yorkshire, and at Malliaui and 
Settle; in Dove-dale and Middleton-dale in Derbyshire; and 
on Chedder rocks, Somersetshire; flowering in May, and 
often again sparingly in July and August*—Tins specita propa¬ 
gates fast enough by its trailing brandies, provided it lie 
platited in a moist soil and a shady situation; but it will not 
thrive on dry ground, or where it is much exposed to the sun. 
The best time to remove it, or any of the species, is in autumn, 
that they may have the benebt of the winter's rain, to establish 
them well before the dry weather of the spring comes on. 

55. Saxifraga Olobulifera. Stem ^Ibtferous; leaves 
nerved, the lower ones spathulafe, quite entire, the upper 
ones palmate, three or five cleft, in the flowering braJicii 
remote, liuear.. Tliis is hardly distinct from iLe foregoing 
species.—Found upon the top of Mount Atlas. It flowers 
very early in the spring. 

56. Saxifraga Spatliulata. Leaves spathufafe, obtuse, 
clliate, undivided; stem prostrate ; pedicels axillary, one- 
flowered.—It flowers very early in the spring, and is found 
on the summit of Mount Atlas near Belide* 

Saxifrage, Golden. See Chr^sosp/cnittm. 

Sca^iosa; a genus of the class Tetrandi iii, order Monogy- 
nia.— Get^eric Character. Calijc: common; perianth 
many-flowered, spreading, inany-leave<l; leaflets in various 
rows surrounding the receptacle, and placed upon if, the inner 
ones gradually less; proper, perianth double, botJi superior; 
outer shorter, membranaceous, plaited, permanent; iniier 
five-parted, with the segments snbidale'Capillaccous. Corollas 
universal equal, often fVom unequal ones; partial onc-pefal' 
Jed, tubular, four or five cleft, equal or unequal. Stamina: 
filamcDla four, subulate-capillary, weak ; anftieree obiong, 
incunibcnt. Pistil: gerinen inferior, involved in □ proper 
sheath as in a caiicic; style filiforna, lenglh of the corolhi; 
stigma obtuse, obliquely ei-iarginatc. Pericarp: none. 
Seed^: solitary, ovatc-obloiV'!, ijivolute, crowned variously 
with partial calicea, Recejfltuk: common^ convex, chafl’y, 
or naked- Observe* The exterior corollcls are often larger 
and more unequal. The crowns of the seeds vary in diifcient 
species* The primary distiiiclion of the species is to he 
taken from the division of the florets into four-cleft and five- 
cleft. Essential Character* Calix: common many¬ 
leaved ; propcrdouble, superior. Receptacle: chaft'y, or naked, 
-The species are 43 ; none of them natives of America. 

^ With four-cleft CoroHels* 

1, Scabiosa Alpina; Alpine Smbious* Corollels four- 
cleft, equal; cairces imbricate; flowers drooping; leaves 
pinnate; leaflets lanceolate, serrate; root perennial, com¬ 
posed of many strong fibres, wliich run deep in the ground; 
stems several, strong, channelled, upw'ards of four feet high. 
—Native of the Alps of Switzerland, Dauphiny, and Italy. 
It may be propagated cither by seeds or by parting the 
roots; aud should be planted in a loamy aoiL 
110 , 


2. Scabiosa Ustulata. Corollcts four-cleft, equal; scales 
of the calix acute; leaves lyrate, toothed.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

3. Scabiosa Rigida; Rigid-leaved Scabious. Corollets 
foiir-cleft, subradiaut; cal tees imbricate, obtuse; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, serrate, eared; stein suflTruticose, rugged.—-Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

4. Scabiosa A ttemiata; Narrowdeaoed Scabious* Corol- 

lefs four cleft, equal: calrces imbricate; scales oblong, obtuse; 
leaves linear, smooth, entire and pimiatifid at the base, Jt 
flowers from July to September_Native of the Cape. 

5. Scabiosa Scabra; Rngged-Uaved Scabious* Corollets 
four-cleft, equ<ti; scales of I lie calix obtuse; leaves bipinna- 
tifld, rugged, rigid.—Native of the Cape. 

6. Scabiosa Transylvanica; Transylvanian Scabious* Co- 
rollers four-cleft, unequal; calices and cliafr’s awned : root- 
leaves lyrate; stem-leaves pinnatifid; flowers small, of a pale 
purple colour. Annual, and a native of Transylvania.—Sow 
the seeds in a sliudy moist border; keep the ground clean, 
and allow the plants room to spread. See the next species. 

7. Srabiosii Syriaca; Syrian Scabious* Corollets four- 
cleft, equal; eahees imbricate, ami chaft's awned ; stem diclio- 
tuiUoLis; leaves Unceolate. This and the preceding are very 
lofty for annual plants,—Native of Syria. 

C. Scabiosa Leiicanllia; Suowy Scahiom. Corollels four- 
cleft, almost equal; calicinc scales ovate, imbricate; leaves 
piniiatifid ; root perennial; stem stiff, two feet high.—Native 
of ihc south of France, aiul Piedmont* 

ft, Scabiosa Succisa; DeviVs-hit Scabious* 'Corollels 
four-cleft, equal; stem leaves toothed; flowers subglobular; 
root pcreiinhil, oblong, blackish, nearly the thickness of the 
little finger, often growing obliquely, stumped at the lower 
end, so as to appear as if LtHeii ofl’; for in tEie days of super^ 
slition it wa? fabled that the devil, envying the good that this 
iierb might do to mankind, bit away part of the root: accord¬ 
ing to tills ingenious mode of accounting for such appear¬ 
ances, the prince of darkness seems to have paid the same 
compliment to several oilier useful herbs, when full grown 
and fit for use, as Plaintain for instance.—A strong decoction 
of the plant taken internally, and continued for a consider¬ 
able lenglh of lime, was (and still continues) u favourite 
nostrum with many for venereal diseases: the decoction of 
the leaves good in coughs, and other disorders of the lu^igg. 
The root, dried and taken in powder, causes sweat, and is ^ 
good medicine in fevers, Lin lie us observes, that Ihe dry 
leaves are used to dye wool green. This plant varies much: 
according to Haller, the flowers are sometimes proliferous, 
and the leaves are sometimes gashed; the flowers also not 
only vary in colour, but arc also double* In England the 
plant is commonly hirsute, but it is often described as smooth 
by foreign authors.—Native of Europe, found principally in 
pastures, flowering from August to the end of October. 

10 . Scabiosa Integrifolia; Red-Jlowered Annual Scabious*. 
Corollels four cleft, radiant; leaves undivided; rootdeaves 
ovate, serrate; braiicb-leaves lanceolate; stem herbaceous- 
root auuuuL It flowere from June to August.—Native of 
Germany, Switzerland, the south of France, and the County 
of Nice. 

11. Scabiosa Aiuplexicaulis: Btue-fiowef^ed Annual Sea- 
biotis. Corollets four-cleft, radiant; leaves embracing, lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire; root-leaves Irifid, crenate.—Native 
country unknown. 

12. Scabiosa Huniilis; Humble Scabiosa* CoroHeU four- 
cleft, unequal; scales of the calix obtuse; leaves linear^ 
toolh-pinnalilid.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

13. Scabiosa Decurrens; Decurt enLhaved Scabious, 
6 V 
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Corolletft four-deft^ unequal; scales of Ihe calix ovate; leaves 
pi»natj6dp with the pianas dccurrenL—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope* 

14* Scabiosa Tatafica; Gtanfs Scabious. Corollets fouF- 
cleft, radiant; stem hispid; leaves lanceolate, pinnatiiid; 
lobes subimbricate; root biennial; fiowers yellow,—Native 
of Tariary, and perhaps of Italy* It rises from scattered 
seeds, and requires no care. 

15. Scabiosa Arvensis; Field Scnhhtis, Corollets four- 
cleft, radiant; leaves pinna!itid, gashed; stem hispid; root 
pereoniai, long, spindle-shaped, okoslly branched, running 
deep into the ground, U varies much in the divisions of the 
leaves, and sometimes they are all entire. The whole plant 
IS sometimes smooth, and occurs with white flowers.—The 
flowers, if held over the smoke of tobacco, in a few minutes 
become of the most beautiful green. It is bitter, of a slightly 
astringent saponaceous quality, and excellent against disorders 
of I he breast, such as coughs, asthmatic adeclions, difliculty 
of breathing, &c, for which purposes an infusion of the leaves 
13 the best preparation. The flowers are said to be of a 
cordial sudoitfic nature,and good against feverish complaints; 
the juice applied externally rs good against foulnesses and 
discoiourings of the skin, fn corn fields it is a troublesome 
weed; but in grass, being a bardy plant, and producing a 
large quantity of foliage, which is eaten by cattle, horses, 
and sheep, it may probably be found useful. It flowers in 
July and August.—Native of the pastures and corn fields of 
Europe, 

16. Scabiosa Parviflora; Small-JIm'f'red Scabious^ Corol¬ 
lets four cleft, almost equal, in ovate heads; interior proper 
calix very short; lower leaves obovafe, crenate; stem dicho¬ 
tomous.— Native of Algiers and Sicily. 

17. Scabiosa Uralensis; £/faffara ScaiiotM. Corollets four- 
cleft, radiant; root leaves simple; stem-leaves decussivdy 
pinnate; chaffs dry, retlexed at the tip,—Annual, and a 
native of Siberia, 

18. Scabiosa Sylvalica; Broad-leaved Scabiom. Corollets 
four-cleft, radiant, ail the leaves undivided, ovate, oblong, 
serrate; stem hispid; root perennial* This plant varies 
much*—It flowers during the greatest part of summer, and 
is a native of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Carniola, and 
Piedmont, in woods, among bushes, and sometimes in fields, 

** With^re c/eyt Corollas. 

1£>, Scabiosa Gramuntia; Cut^leaved Scabious. Corollets 
fivC'Clefl; ealfees very short; stem-leaves biphinale, filiformK 
—'Native of the south of France, the County of Nice, and 
Barbary. 

20. Scabiosa Columbaria; Small Scabious. Corollets 
five-cleft, radiant; rooMeaves ovate or lyrate, crenate r stem- 
leaves pinnatifid; segments linear. This is easily distinguished 
from the other British species by its five-cleft corollas, and 
by being also much more radiant than they, that is, having 
the outer segment of the corollets much larger than the inner; 
root perennial, tapering to a point* Jt flowers from June to 
September.—Native of Europe, Barbary, and Siberia, on 
hilly pastures lq a gravelly or calcareous soil, 

21. Scabiosa Pyrenaica; Pyrenean Scabious. Corollets 
four*cleft, radiant; leaves toinentuse, entire, toothed, and 
pinnatifid; stem one*flowered; flower single, radiate, purple, 
with Ihe scales of the caJix ovate-lanceolate, not longer than 
the flower*—Native of the Pyrenees, Switzerland, Savoy, 
Lombardy, and Barbary* 

22. Scabiosa Sicub; Sicilian Scabious* Corollets five- 
cleft, equal, shorter than thecalix; leaves lyrate, pinnatifid ; 
KMt annual; stem herbaceous, a foot high, dichotomous, 
divaricatiDg, red, weak*—Native of Sicily. 


23. Scabiosa Rut^folia; Rue^Uared Scabsous, CoroUeti 
five-cleft; leaves pinnate, the upper ones linear; calicea one- 
leafed, five-cleft; root pereonial, woody, divided at top* 
stems several, erect, a foot high, slifl'.—Found in the kiogdom 
of Tunis, flowering in the middle of July. 

24. ScabioHa Maritima; Sea Scabious.^ GoroIleU five- 
cleft, radiant^ shorter than the calix; leaves pinnate^ the 
upper ones linear, quite entire; stem upright, bnnehed, 
round, striated, villose, a foot and half high. AnDiiat'^ 
Native of Italy, France, and Japan. 

25. Scabiosa Stellata; Starry Scabious* Corollets five- 
cleft, radiant; leaves cut; receptacles of the flowers round¬ 
ish* There is a variety with the flowers scarcely radiate. 
It flowers in July and August.—Native of Spain and Earbatj. 
Sow the seeds in a bed of light loamy earth, where the plaats 
are to remain: when they come up, thin them clean from 
weeds. 

26. Scabiosa Prolifera; Prolific Scabious* Corollets five- 
cleft, radiant; flowers subsessile; stem proKferous; leaves 
undivided*— It is an annual plant, found id the com-fidda 
of Barbary and Egypt. 

27. Scabiosa Airo-purpurea; SweH Scabious^ Corollcta 
five-cleft, radiant; leaves cut; receptacles of the flowen 
subsessile. The flowers are very sweet, and vary greatly m 
their colour, some being of a purple approachiug to black, 
others of a pale purple, some red, and others variegated. 
It also varies in the leaves, some being finer cut than others^ 
and sometimes from tiie side of the calix come out many 
slender peduncles sustaining small flowers, like the Prolifer¬ 
ous or Hen-and'ChickcD Daisy. It is a biennial plant; Dative 
country not certainly known* Seeds received first from Italy, 
under the name of the Indian Scabious: but in all probability 
it was a native of the south of Europe.—Sow the aeoda at 
the end of May, or the beginning of June, upon a shady 
border of fresh earth; for if they are too much expoied to 
the sun, and the season should be dry, few of them will 
grow* And if they are sown early in the spring, they will 
flower in the autumn, and the winter couibg on, wilt prevent 
the seeds from ripening; besides which, the flowers will be 
few and weak. Whereas, if they are left to form a strong 
root and leaves in the autumn, they will send up their flower- 
stems early in the next summer, branching oat oa every 
side, producing a great number of flowers, continuing in 
successioti from June to September, and producing good 
seeds in plenty. When tlie plants sown to May cotne up, 
Frafisplant them into a bed or border of fresh earth, waleriog 
and shading them till they have taken root; and having kept 
them clean from weeds, transplant them at Michaelmas into 
the middle of the borders in the plea sure-garden* It is very 
hardy, being rarely injured by cold, unless it shoots op 
to flower before winter; but it dies after the seeds are 
ripe. 

28* Scabiosa Argenlca; Silvery Scabious. Corollets five- 
cleft, radiant; leaves pinnatifid ; segments linear; peditacles 
very long; stem round. This is a low perenufal plants with 
a brailchhig stalk spreading wide on every side: the leaves 
are of a silvery colour; the flowers are small, pale, and hare 
no scent. It flowers from June to October.—Native of the 
Levant* 

20. Scabiosa Daucoides; Carrct4ike Scabious* Corollets 
fivc'cleft, radiant; leaves bipinnale; common calix villose^ 
pinnatifid.—Native of Algiers. 

30. Scabiosa Jndurata. Corollets five-cleft, radiant; leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, gnawn-tootlied at the base; stem rigid.— 
Native of Africa, See the next species. 

31. Scabiosa Africana; African Scabious* CoroileU five* 
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cEeft, equal; leaves sfruple, gashed; stem shrubby; pedmi- 
cle terminating, sustaining one pale flesh-coloured scentless 
flower, ft varies in the leaves*—Native of Africa, flowering 
from July to October. This, ^itli the other African s]>ec[es, 
may be increased by cuttings planted in a shady border 
during any of the suojroer roontbs. When these have put 
out good roots, plant them in pots flJled \v[ih light loamy 
earth, and placed in (]»e shade till they have taken new root; 
then i^move them to a sheltered situation till the frosts come 
on, when they must be put into the dry-stove or a gla^is- 
case for the winter, giving tliem as much free air as possible 
in dry weather. In the middle or end of April remove them 
into the open air in a warm situation* 

32. Scabiosa Monspeliensis: J^ontpcllier Scabtons, Co- 
xollets five^cleft, equal, shorter than the calix, all the leaves 
pinnate, ciliate; plant a foot and half high.—Native of 
France, about Montpellier* 

33. Scabiosa Pumila; I}trarf Scabtotts^ Corollets five- 
cleft, radiant, almost stemlesa; leaves very hairy ^ root-leaves 
lyrate; stem-leaves pinnate, gashed.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

34. Scabiosa Cretlca; Crr^^ji Scabious^ Corollefs five- 
cleft, radiant; leaves lanceolate, almost quite entire: stein! 
shrubby. The flowers stand upon very long naked peduncles, : 
at the end of the branches, and are of a fine blue colour,-— j 
Native of Candia and Sicily, This also may be increased 
by cuttings or by slips* When these have taken good root, 
plant some on a dry border near a sou.ili wall, where they 
will live in common winters* But as severe frost frequently 
destroys them, put some of the plants in pots, placing 
them udder a frame in winter, and giving llieni air in mild 
weather. 

35. Scabiosa Limonifolta. Corollets five, equal; leaves 
wedge-shaped, quite entire, wrinkled and boary underneath; 
root divided above; stems frutesceut at the base, erect, sim* 
pie.—Native of Sicily. 

36. Scabiosa Graminifolia; Grass-haved Scabious, Co- 
Tollets five-cleft, radiant; leaves linear, lanceolate, quite 
entire; stem herbaceous; root perennial. Stem branching at 
the base, procumbent, knobbed. It flowers in July.—Native 
of the mountains of Dauphiny, Carniola, Italy, Switzerland, 
Silesia, and Barbary. it d^^es not produce seeds in England, 
but may be propagated by slips, planted on a sliady border 
at the beginning of April* WJien these have put out good 
roots, take them up with balls of earth, and transplant them 
where they are to remain. It loves a soft loamy soil, and a 
shady situation. 

37- Scabiosa Lyrata : Lj/raiedeavtd Scabious* CorolleU 
five-cleft, radiant; segments entire; lower leaves oblong, 
serrate; upper pinnalifid at the l^asc; stein lierbateous, 
erect, ft foot high, simple, striated, soniewlial hairy*—Native 
of the shore of the Dardanelles. 

3ft. Scabiosa Palestiua; Paiestiae Scabious, Corollets 
five-cleft, radiant, all the segments trifid; leaves undivided, 
subsmate; upper pinnatifid at the base; stem a foot high, 
rjound*—Native of Palestine* 

30- Scabiosa Jsetenais* Corollets five-clcft, radiant, longer 
than the calii; leaves bipiunate, linear.—Native of Siberia, 
on rocks. 

40- Scabiosa Ucranica ; Ukrame Scabious. Corollets five- 
cleft, radiant; root-leaves pinnatifid ; stem-leaves iinear-lan- 
ceoJate at the base.—Native of ibe Ukraine; and said lo be 
found m Piedmont* 

41* Scabiosa Ochrolcuca; Pale Scabious, Corollets five- 
cleft, radiant; leaves bipinuate, linear; root perennial, 
wbitUh browD, tbe thickness of a fiuger, and woody. It 


flowers in July and August, and is a native of Ger- 
many. 

42. Scabiosa Papposa; Down^-hcaded Scabious, Corol¬ 
lets five*cleft, unequal; stem herbaceous, erect; leaves pin- 
natifid ; seeds awned and feather-downed; root annual.^—It 
flowers in July; and is a native of the island of Crete or 
Candia, and of the south of Europe* 

43. Scabiosa Pterocephala; fViu^-headed Scabious. Co¬ 
rollets five-cleft; stem procumbent, shrubby; leaves laciniate, 
hirsute, down-feathered.—Supposed to be a native of Greece* 

Scabious^ Sheep's* See Jasione. 

Sc^vola; a genus of the class PeuLandrta, order Monogy- 
nia.— Generic Character, Valia;: perianth superior, 
very short, five-cleft, permanent. Corolla: onc-petalled, 
unequal; tube long, with a longitudinal fissure; border five- 
cleft, ascending: segments directed one way, lanceolate, 
membranaceous at the edge. Sfaiuina: filamenta five, short, 
capillary, inserted into the receptacle; aiitheras distinct, 
erect, oblong, obtuse* Pistil: gennen inferior, ovate; style 
fihtbrm, thicker above, longer than the staininaj issuing from 
the fissure, curved iti towards the border; stigma flatted, 
obi use, with the mouth open. Pericarp: drupe roundish, 
umbilicate with a dot, one-celled. Seed: nut ovate, 
wrinkled, acute, two celled. Es&entjal Character, 
Corolla: om^-pcfalled, with the tube cloven loiigiludinally, 
or the border five-cleft and lateral. I}nipe: interior, cou- 
taining one two-colled nut.-The species are, 

X* Scievola Lobelia, Leaves obovate, smooth, quite entire; 
stem suifrutcsccnt, two feet high, almost single, thick, round, 
smooth.—Native of both'Indies, and fouud growing very 
generally between the tropics.—It is propagated by tbe seeds, 
which must be imported from the countries where it natu¬ 
rally grows, as the plant will not produce them in Europe, 
Sow them in pots filled with light sandy earth, and plunged 
info a hot-bed of tanner's bark, where the plants will come 
up io about a month or five weeks, provided the bed be warm, 
and the earth often watered. When the plants are up, they 
should l>e kept in a temperate hot-bed, and frequently 
refreshed with water, but it must not be given to them in 
large quantities, for they are very succulent, and subject to 
perUh widi Litucli moisture, especially while they are young* 
When the plants are about two inches high, they should be 
carefully taken out of the pots in wliicli they were sown, and 
each planted in a separate small pot filled with fresb light 
sandy earth, and then plunged into the hot-bed again, observ¬ 
ing (o sliade them in the beat of tlic day until thev have 
takeji new root* In this liot-bed the plants may remain until 
I he middle or latter end of September, wlmn they must be 
removed into tbe stove, and plunged into the tan-bed, in 
the warmest part of the stove; for they are very tender plants 
wliile young, and must therefore be kept very warm, other¬ 
wise they will not live through tlie first winter in this country. 
In the spring following, the plants may be shifted into some¬ 
what larger pots, and then plunged into a fresh hot-bed to 
forward tlieir growth; for if they arc not pushed on while 
they are young, they seldom grow to any size, nor will they 
ever flower; so that in order to have them in any beauty, 
they must be carefully managed. The leaves of this plant 
arc very subject to contract filth, by being coustautly kept 
in the stove, therefore they should be washed with a sponge 
frequently, to keep them clean, Dlberwise they will appear 
unsightly, 

2. Sca'vola Kcenigii. Leaves obovate, smooth; tooth sub* 
repand at tup; calix five-toothed.—Native of Lire East ladies* 
To be treated like the preceding. 

3. Scaevola Sericea* Leaves obovate, villose, very soft. 
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toothed at top; branches brown, villose, muricated with the ; 
remaios of fallen leaves*—Naiive of Botany Island, New Cale- ; 
donia* To be treated as llie first species* I 

ScolUon, See AUiuvii* 

Scammony. See Convolvulus. 

Si^ondixt a genus of ihe class Pentaudria, order Digynia* 
—Generic Character* Caiix: umbel mn versa I, long, 
with few rays; partial more alMindMiit* /wtWwcre/universal 
none; partial five-lcaied, ienglli of llie iimbcllet; perianth 
proper, obsolete* CoroUti: universal dift'orm, radiate; florets 
of the disk abortive; partial, petals five, inflex, emarginate; 
the inner ones smaller, outmost larger* Stamina: fliamenta 
tive, capillary; antherm roundish* Pistil: geimen oblong, 
inferior; styles two, awl-shaped, length of the least petal, 
distant, permanent; stigmas in the radiant florets obtuse- 
Peritorp: fruit very long, avvi-shaped, bipartite* Setd^i: 
two, Hwl-shaped, convex and grooved on one side, flat on the 
other* Observe. The florets of the disk are abortive in some 
species; I he involucres vary in tiie number of leaves. The 
flrst species lias angular seeds, and a caducous involucre* 
The second species lias the seeds filiform, biding the nucleus 
at the base* The fourth species lias ovate subulate striated 
fieeds, a green permanent involucre, and all tlie florets her* 
inaphroditc. Gtertner observes, that in the true Scandix the 
nucleus is scarcely a fourtli part of llie length of the seed; 
but in the fourth species is IhreeTourlhs, and in the first the 
full length of the seed* Essential Character* Ftorelsi 
of.the disk most commonly male* CcroUa: riidiate* Petals: 

emarginate* Fruit: awLshaped*^-The species are, 

1* Scaiidix Odorata; Sweet Cicely, or Great ChnmL 
Seeds grooved, angular; root pcreiinialj very thick, branched, 
of a sweet aromatic taste like Aniseed ; stems three or four feel 
high, hairy* and fistulous; leaves large, brancliing, somewbat 
like those of Fern, whence it has been called Swell Fern, 
riowers white, with a sweet aromatic scent*—This is one of 
the old inedicinul plants* The young leaves were put into 
salads; and tlie toots were boiled, and eaten cold oi in tarts, 
and in a variety of sauces, The Germans still use it in soups, 
and, in the north of England, the seeds, which have the taste 
and scent of Auisecd, are employed in polishing and perfum¬ 
ing^ oak floors, and furniture.—‘Native of Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Austria, the south of France, and the north part of 
Italy* It is found in England near houses, in Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, ami Lancashire; growing wild near Leeds, in 
Yorkshire; on the banks of llic Derwent, above Chatsworlli; 
near Slielsleywabh, Worcestershire; at White Ladies, near 
Boscohel, Shropshire; at Tixall, itoar Stafford; in Rose 
Lane, Oxfordsliire; in Wales, at Llangollen monastery* Den¬ 
bighshire; and in the waste places and orchards, hut always 
near houses, in the lowlands of Scotland* This, with the 
second, fifth, sixth, tenth, and elcveolh species* increases fast 
by seed, which, if permitted to scalier, will produce plenty 
of plants; these may he left in their place, or transplanted lo 
any part of the giudcn, for lliey will grow in any soil or 
*iitna!ion, and require no care* 

2* Iscandix IVcten Veneris; Needle Chervil^ Shepherd^s 
Needle, or Venus's Comb. Seeds with very long, and somewhat 
rugged healis; leaflets linear, multifid; root annual, small; siem 
from six inches lo a foot in height, branched. It may be 
easily known by it^ fine cut leaves, its singular large cloven 
involucres, and j^jiticulariy by the beaks to the seeds, which 
arc two indies in leii^tli, and so much resemble those of 
Crane's BUI, that it might be mislakeu at first sight 
for one of that genus* These beaks have given rise lo 
the names Venus's Comb and Shepherd's Needle; in York¬ 
shire it is called Crake Needle. This plant has never been 


applied to any use* It is of the same genua with Chervil, 
and* having something of the same smell and taEte^ might 
perhaps be put to the same use; but we sbonld be cautions 
what substitutions we make in Ibis natural order of umbellate 
plants, in which many species are poisonous; as even one of 
this genus, the Scaudix Anlhtiscus* is of a suspicions chareO' 
ter* This species is a very common weed among corn; and 
though a small annual p)ant> it sometimeB multiplies in such 
abundance* as to be injurious to the crop*. It Bowers in 
June, and the seeds ripen before harvest*—NativeEurope* 
3* Scandix Chileusis; Chili Che^^uiL Seeds with*very tong 
beaks; leaflets entire, ovate lanceolate*—Native of Chili, 

4* Scandix Cerefolium; Garden Chervil. Seeds shining, 
ovate, subulate; root annual ; leaves of an exceedingly deli¬ 
cate lexiure, smooth, shining, tripiunale* They are frequently 
used in soup, especially by the Dutch; but whoever uses it, 
should be cautious not to mistake the next species (the leaves 
of which are suspected of being poisonous) for tbis^plant. It 
is grateful to the palate and stomach, slightly aromatic, and 
gently Sjjerieiit and diuretic* Geoffrey reniarka, that be ^und 
it of leuiarkahle service in the dropsy, that it acts mildly 
and wiiliout irritation, and abates inflammatory' aymptoms. 
He observes, that it is to be used with caution, where the 
patient is troubled with a cough or a spitting of blood, as 
being liable lo aggravate those complaints, in consequence of 
a nitrous salt, by virtue of which be supposes this juice to 
ac(* The extract is manifestly sal me* but more pungent than 
uitre, and does not visibly deflagrate in the fire. Of the 
aioniatic flavour, little or nothing accompanies Ihe juice; 
though water or spirit extracts the greater part of it by rnfo- 
siou. The urODiatic part is very volatile ; in distilJation with 
water, there separates; a small portion of essential oil, resem¬ 
bling in taste that of Fennel seeds* Haller, w ho treats copi¬ 
ously on the medicinal qualities of this plant, has no opinioD 
of it in the dropsy; hut tliinks it may be of service iu obatruc- 
lious of the bowels, in external bsemonholds, and a stoppage 
of urine* It was tuucU more cultivated in England formerly 
than at present: it is, we know not why, seldom used by 
regular practilioucrs* and has almost disappeared from our 
kitchens and tables* It is found flowering in May, in muny 
parts of Europe*—To propagate it, sow the seeds tn autumn, 
soon after they are cast* either in drills or broad-cast: sowing 
iu the spring will not answer, for the plants will rarely come 
I up, and then are sure to wither and decay upon the approach 
of warm weather; while the plants which rise in the autumn 

■ auitiuue green all (he winter, and flower in the April follow- 
' ing, soon after which they ripen their seedand decay* This 
‘ species will continue itself by its scattered seeds* 

i 6* Scandix Antbriscus; Rough or Hemlock Cier^iL 
‘ Seeds ovate, hispid; corollas uniform; stem even; root an- 
L uual; leaves tripinuate, soft, and tender, hairy, especially 

■ uuderueath* ;^nd along ihe midrib of a yellowish green colour; 
y leaflets ovate, lohed*—This dangerous plant may be easily 
: d[siingui:^Led froui the rest of this genus, by its want of that 

pleasant smell* which alt the ollieis afford when rubbed ; and 
f by its having instead, a strong hirciuc Einell like Hemlock* 
L The danger arises from its habit approaching nearly to that 
j of Ihe true Chervil: but not only is the smell different, but 
: the seeds of the true, are black, smooth, and glossy, longer, 
» and narrower, with two blunt ridges; while those of ibis 
i suspected plant are dark brown, ovate or lanceolate, with 
f stiff hairs or prickles, curved upwards on tlie convex side, 
t and with a very short smooth beak* Mr- Miller remarks] 
> that there have been some instances of the ill effects of this 

■ plant when taken inwardly; but no other author appears to 
I have couflrmed his account, which is nevertheless entitled to 
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great respect, espmaLiy when the remarkable difFerence 
between its smell anrl that of its congeners is considered ; 
and caution at least is necessary, as this plant grows by our 
way-tides, on banks, in hedges, and under warlls, dowering In 
May and June. 

tJ, Scandix Australis; Radiated Chert iL Seeds awl-sbaped, 
hispid; dowers radiate; stems even; leaves thinly placed, 
very narrow, and finely cut.—Native of the south of France, 
Italy, and Candla. 

7. Scandix Nodosa; Knahbed CAotiA Seeds subeylin- 
drical, hispid; stem hispid; joints swelling; root aunuah— 
Native of Sicily. 

8. Scandix Trichosperma; ffairr/^seeded Seeds 

extremely hirsute, with hairs double the length of the seed; 
root annual.—Native of Egypt. 

0. ScaudiK Infesta. Outer seed hispid; umhellets very 
much clustered, hemtspherieal; root annual; stem erect, 
about a foot high, rugged; leaves like those of the fourth 
spedes*—Native country unknown. 

10, Scaudix Grandifiora; GrrafJIowered Chervil. Seeds 
shorter than the villose peduncle. Annual; with fine cut 
leaves*—-Native of the Levant. 

11. Scaudix Procumbens; Trailhig^ Chervil, Seeds shin¬ 
ing, ovate-subulate: leaves decompound.—This low trailing 
plant is a native of Virginia* 

Scarlet Bean, See Phaseolus* 

Scarlet Cardinal-^ower^ See Lobelia Cardinuli^, 

ScarUt Convolvulug, See Ipomcea. 

Scarlet Horse Chesnut. See Pavia. 

Scarlet Jasmin, See Bi^nonia, 

ScarUt Lupin,. See Laiht/rus* 

Scarlet Lychnis, See Lychnis, 

ScarUt Oak. See Qaerctts. 

Schetfferias a genus of the class Dicecia, order Tetrandria, 
— Generic Character. Male, Calijc: perianth four 
or five leaved; leaflets ovate, concave, spreading. Coi'oiia: 
petals four, tanceoiate, ovate, spreading; or instead of these 
a four-cornered convex uectary, in the middle of the flower. 
Stamina: filamenta four, filiform, erect; antherse rouiidish, 
erect. Pistil: rudimenlum of a gernien, without style or 
stigma^ Female, Calh: perianth one-kafed, four or five 
parted, inferior; segments obtuse, spreading. Corolla: petals 
four, laDceolate-ovate, concave, wider at the end, spreading, 
deciduous; or, in place of these, a nectary, whicii is a fleshy 
rim about the germeo. Pistil; germen roundish; styles 
two, very short, reflexed; stigmas bifid oreutire, compressed, 
lieaded. Pericarp: berry roundish, twO'celkd. Seeds: 
solitary, hemispherical. Essential Character* Male, 
Calia:: four or five leaved. Corolla: four-petalltd or none. 
Femaie., Calix: four or five parted. Corolla: four-parted 

or none; berry Iwo celled; seeds solilary*-The species 

are, 

1, Schstferia Compkta. Flowers four-pcialled, axillary ; 
leaves on short petioles, alternately smaller, ovate, acute, 
almost entire, or very slightly crenate, veined, rigid, with the 
end recurved a little, green, shining; trunk upright, with u 
smooth ash-coloured bark; berries the size of a small pea, 
yellowish-red.—This shrub is a native of the West Indies. 

2. Sebtefieria Lateriflora. Flowers lateral, apeiutous* This 
small tree has a trunk six feet high*—Native of Hispaniola* 

ScA^U:ra; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Decagy- 
tua*—G eneric Character. Caltx: perianth very small, 
five-toothed, superior, permanent; segments awl-shaped. 
Corolla : petals five, oblong* Stamina : filamenta five, fili¬ 
form, scarcely longer than the petals; antlierac roundish. 
Pistil: germea globular, depressed, inferior; styles eight or 
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ten, round, short, permanent; stigmas simple* Pericarp : 
capsule globular, depressed, eight or ten celled. S^eds: 
solitary, semicircular, compressed. ESSENTIAL Charac¬ 
ter* Calix: five-toothed ; corolla five-petalfed ; capsule 
eight or ten celled. Seeds: solitary, semkircular*-^—“The 
only known species is, 

2. Scliefflera Digitafa,—Native of New Zealand* 

Scheuchzeria I a genus of the class Hexandria^ order Tri- 
gynia.— Generic Character* Calix: pertanlh six-parted ; 
leaflets oblong, acute, reflex, spreading, rude, permanent. 
Corolla: none* Stamina: filameiita sis, capillary, very sfiort, 
flaccid; anlheire erect, obtuse, very long, compressed* Pis¬ 
til : germiua three, ovate, compressed, size of tlte calix ; styles 
none; stigmas obloiig, blunt at lop, fastened outw'ardly to 
the germen. Pe^'icarp: capsules as many as there are ger- 
mina, roundish, compressed, inflated, reflex, distant, two- 
valved. Seeds: solitary, oblong* Observe, Number of the 
germina and capsules varying from three to six; but three is 
the most natural number. Esse NTJAL Character. Calix: 
six-parted* Corolla: none* Styles: none* Capsule: three, 
inflated, one seeded.--The only species yet ^liscovered is, 

1* Scheuchzeria Palustris, Root-leaves few-; stem-leaves 
two, one involving the base of the stein with its sheath, the 
other a little higher, each sliorter than the stem; flowers from 
each axil of the floral leaves solitary, on upright peduncles of 
a jelluwisli green colour; root perennial, creeping, jointed ; 
stem upright, simple, a span liigh, round,—Native of Lapland, 
Sweden, Denmark,Germany, Switzerland, Prussia, Daupliiiiy, 
and Siberia, in marslies* 

Schinus; u gejius of the class Ditecia, order Decandiia.— 
Generic Character. Male,. Ctf/fi*; perianibone-leafed, 
five-parted, spreading, acute. Corolla: petals five, ova), 
spreading, peiiokd. Stamina: Hlamenta ten, filiform, length 
of the corolla, spreading anthers roundish* Pistil: rudi- 
menlum without a stamina* Female. Ca/ur.: pcriaulh one- 
leafed, five-parted, acute, permanent. Corolla: petals five, 
oblong, spreading, petioled* Pistil: germen roundish; style 
none; stigmas three, ovate. Pericarp: berry globular, three- 
celled, solitary,globular* Essential Character* 

Male, Calix: fiveparled* Petals: five* Female, Berry: 
three-cel led*--The species are, 

1* Scliiniis Mode; Peruvian Mastick Tr'ee, Leaves pin¬ 
nate; leaflets serrate,^wilh the end one very long; petioles 
equal; stem woody, eight or ten feet high, dividing into many 
brauches, covered with a brown rough bark. The flowers 
arc produced in loose bunches, at the end of the branches; 
they are very small and wikite, and have no odour.—This 
plant is propagated best by seeds, which must be procured 
from its native couiilry* Sow these seeds in pots, filled w'ith 
fresh earth, and pluuged into a moderate hot-bed. If the 
seed& are good, the plants will appear in about five or six 
weeks, and if air be admitted to them daily, according to the 
waruitii of tike season, and water be duly given, they will be 
fit to transplant in about five or six weeks; and should then 
be carefully turned out of the pots, aud their roots separated, 
in order to replant them each in a small pot, filled with soft 
loamy earth, and plunged again into a moderate hot-bed, 
shading them from the sun till they have taken fresh root. 
They must then be gradually inured to the open air, into 
which they ought to be removed soon after, placing tlkem in 
a sheltered situation, where they may remain till autumn, but 
must be removed into shelter before the first frosts, otherwise 
their tops will be alt killed, and the plants themselves often 
destroyed. When young, they require a little warmth in 
winter; but after two or three years' growth, they will live in 
a good green-house; where they will form a good varietv, 
G X 
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relaiuing 1 heir all the year* They njay also be increafied 
by layers and cuUings; (he layers should be put down in tbe 
sjiring, and by the following spring they will be rooted ; the 
cuHiiigs should be plaute<l in April, wlikh will put out roots 
in about two months, and may afterwards be treated as the 
seedling ]>la(Hs.—Native of Peru, 

"2. Sebiuus Areira; Brasilian Mastick Tree. Leaves 
pinnate: leaflets quite entire, equals petioles equal. Native 
of Brazil and Peru.-^This may be propagated iti the sauie 
manner as the hrst species, but the young plants being much 
more tender, will require to be placed in a moderate stove 
for four or hve winters, after which they umy be placed in a 
good grceu-liouse, and sparingly watered, 

Sekmideiia ; a genus of the class Octundria, order Digynia. 
—Generic Character, Caiix: perianth two~leaved; 
leaflets roundish, coloured, permanent. CeroUa^ petals four, 
roundUfj, sessile, erect. Stamina i iilameotu eight, simple, 
length of the flower; antherte roundish. Pistili germina 
two, pedicelled, compressed, longer than the flower: styles 
filiform, hihd at the lop; stigmas simple. Pericarp: berries 
two. subglobular, solitary. Essewtial CHAB>tC- 

TER* Catlx: two-leaved. Corolla: four-petal led* Gtrmina: 

pedicelled, longer than the flower*-The only known apC' 

cies is, 

1, Schmidelia Racemosa. Leaves alternate, t^rnate; leaf¬ 
lets petioled, obovate, oblong, acuminate, subserrate, naked. 
—Native of ihe East Indies. 

Scho^nus; a genus of tlie class Triundria, order Mouogynia, 
—Generiu Character, Calix: glumes chaffy, oiie-valved, 
f^eaped. Corolla: none^ ; hlaoienta three, capillary ; 

unlhera! oblong, erect. Pistil: gernien ovate, tlirec-sided, 
obtuse; style bmlle-shaped, lenglJi of the glume; stigma 
bifid or trifld, slender. Pericarp: none. Seed: single, round¬ 
ish, among the glumes. Observe* There are some species 
in which a very few small bristles, Bpringiug from the proper 
receptacle, surround the seed. Essential Character. 
Glumes: chafty, one-valved, heaped, the outer cues barren. 

Corolla: none. Seed: one, roundish, among the glumes.- 

The species are, 

* With a round Culm. 

1, Schosnus Mariscus; Prickly or Long^rooted Bog 
Rusk. Culm round; leaves prickly along the edge and back ; 
root perennial Hiis species is so common in the Isie of Ely* 
that it is brought up to Cambridge for lighting tires and 
heating ovens. In the Fen towns, it is frequently used instead 
of straw, fur tlmtchiug; and in pools uften grows in such 
quantities, as to furui floating ibJuuds. It is found in bogs 
all over England, and in (he feus and ditches of Europe ami 
Africa. 

2, Scheenus Juncetis; Rush^ Bog Rush. Cnltu round, 
almost naked ; umbel sessile, lateral. —Native of Guinea, 

d. Schceiius Mucronatus; Baggerpohiitd or Clustered^ 
So:^ Kusk^ Culm round, naked ; spikelets ovate, in bundles; ; 
involucre six-leaved; leaves channelled; root perennial, creep-' 
iog.—Native of the south of France* Spain, Italy, Barbary, 
and the Levant, on sandy sea-coasts. 

4. Sehoenus Pilosus; kiairy Bog Rush. Culm round; sheaths 
olTUe leaves hairy; flowers in buqdfes,—Native of Guioea, 

b. ScluEuus Filifurmts; SUndet'^staiked Bog Ruslu Culm 
round, capillary; head oblong; itivolucre three-leaved*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Stlioeiius Strialus; Siriat^d Bog Rusk. Culm round; 
bead ovate; involucre tiirce-leuved.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

7* Sehoenus Cupitelhim* Culm round; head ovate; invo* 
Lucre two-Jeaved.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 


Q* Schcenus Scarioeufi* Culm round ; bead oblong; invo- 
lacre one-Jeafed ; glumes scariose at tlie edge.—Notive of the 
East Indies and the Cape of Good Hope, 

9. Sehoenus Nigricans; Black Bog Rm»h, iCulm rcHiiid, 

naked; head ovate; involucre two-leaved, whfa niie of 4be 
valves awl-shaped and longer ; root perentiiAL in 

June,—Native of Europe and Barbary, in boga and ananhes; 
not uncommon in Englaad. 

10. Schceiius Compressus; Compressed Bog Rush, -Culm 
roundish, naked; spike distich, shorter than the OM-teafed 
involucre; spikelets many-flowered; kaves flat; rocA-pereii- 
niaf, fihrous, a little creeping.—Native of the bogs of Europe, 
Found on Hinton Moor, between Little SifaeJfonl ud Whit- 
tlesford in Cambridgeshire; near Darsingfaam B«lh, Norfbik; 
at Basford Scottum in Nottiugbamsliire* It flowers id July, 
aud is not tjqcommon in many other parts of Engtand* 

1 ]. ScJtcertus Ferrtiginens; Rust-coUured Bog Rush, Culm 
round, naked; spike double; larger valve of the-ittvolucrc 
equal to (he spike.^Native of Gothland. 

12. Sclicenus Kufus; Brawn Bog Rusk* CuIa rotmdp 
naked; spike distich, longer than the one-leafed bluDt invo¬ 
lucre ; spikelets few^flowered; leaflets channelled; root per- 
ennial, creeping, liorizotitaJ.—Said to have been found in 
Westmoreland. It flowers id July, snd has been observed 
in the marshes of Scotland, as in the isles of MuU and Skye, 
and at Douglas Castle. 

12. Schmiius Fuscus; Busk^ Bog Rush, Culm rouod, 
leaty; spikelcts subfascicled; leaves fllifonti, -tlittunelfcd. 
This is a mere variety of the thirty-seventh speciei. 

14. Scliceiius Trystachios; Thrte^spiked Bog Rush, Oolrn 
round, jointed, even; beads tjiree, tenuiuutirig.-^'Nattve of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

15. SchcBDus Cuspidatus; Cusped Bog Rush, Cftiui 
round ; spikes pankled, shorter lhaa the involucres*—Kittive 
of the Cape of Good Hope* 

10. 8cli<enus Aristatus; Awned Bog Rusk. Culm rounds 
leafless; spikes aggregate; involucre one-leofed; glitmes 
cusped.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

17* Sehoenus Corapar; Equal-spiked Bog Rush, 'Culm 
round, leafless; spikes aggregate; involucres one-leafed, 
shorter; glumes acute.—Native of the Cape* 

18. Schffinus Fleiuosus; FUxuemc'Bog Rush, Culm 
round, leafy; spikes pankLed; glumes omcronate*—Native 
of die Cape of Good Hope* 

19. Sehoenus Capillaceus; Hair^-leavcd Bog Rush, Culm 
round, leafy; spikes subracemed ; glumes uusped; leaves 
ca]>iliary.—Nati^^e of the Cape. 

20. Schoeuus Ustulatiis; Burnt Bog Rush. Culm round, 
leafy ; spikes perfuncled, pendulous, oblong, amied.—Natm 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘21. Sehoenus Spicatus; Spiked Bog Rush, Culm rouod, 
capillary: heads spiked, involucred.^Native of the Cape of 
Good, 

22. Sclioenus Bohartiffi; Hop-spiked Hog Rush. ■ Cirim 
compressed; head teruii-nating; involucre fivc-Leuved.—Sup- 
posed to be a native of Ceylon. 

23. Sclicenus SteUatus; Starry Bog Rusk. 0«)m subtri- 
quetrous; spikelets conglomerate, with a Jeufy itivotuciT, 
coloured at the base: root perennial; plant almost a ftot 
high.—Native of the'West Indies. 

24* ScLoeotia Bnlbosus; Bulbous Bog Rush, Calm rotrod, 
filiform ; spikes ratemed, dirt-cted one way ; involucres soft- 
tary.—Native of the Cape* 

25* ScLffitiits tnauis* Culm round, leafless; 'Spikes pa- 
nicled; glumes acute.—Native of the Cape of GmcI 
Hope* 
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** With a thr€€-iided Culm. 

26w ScbcenusCepbalotcs, Culm leafy, three-sided; invo- 
Itto-e fouMeavedj bent down; head oblong, terminating.— 
Native of Sunnam^ 

27- SchffinusCyperotdes. Culm three-sided, leafy; umbel 
terminating; spikefets glomerate.—Native of Jamaica. 

28, Sch«enti» Cymosus* Culm three-sided, leafy; umbel 
terminating, Goiii|)cutid; spikeleU ovate, striated, glomerate, 
—Native of North America. 

2D- Schoenus Glomeratus, Culm three-sided, leafy: dowers 
IQ buodles; leaves dat; peduncles lateral, in pairs.—Native 
of Jamaica and North America, 

30. Scboeuus Cladium, Culm bluntly three-sided, leafy, 
even; leaves prickly in front; panicles diffused; spikelets 
one-f^wered, sessile, two-stamined.—Native of the sea- 
mars bes in Jamaica. 

31. Schoenus Effusua. Culm leafy, bluntly three-sided, 
even: leaves prickly in front; panicles more erect; spikelets 
oue-flowered, sessile, two-stamined.—Native of Jamaica, and 
fuuud also in the sea-marshes of Vera Cruz. 

32* Sduenus Restioides, Culms at the bottom compressed, 
aiicipital, and very smooth ; flowers panicled ; sheath lance¬ 
olate at fhe top. This approaches very near to this genus, 
but still is so singular, and so different in habit, that it might 
make a distinct genus if suflicient characters could be found. 
— Native of the West Indies. 

33. Schcenus Surinamensis; Surinam So^ Rush. Culm 
leafy, three-sided; peduncles corymbed, the lower ones alter* 
nate, distant, the upper ones crowded.—Native of Jamaica, 
Surinam, the East Indies, and China. 

34* Sclioenus Therroalis; Warm*hafk Bog Rusk. Culm 
three-sided, leafy; heads lateral, compound, subsessile; leaves 
ensifomi, keeled,—Native of the Cape. 

35. Schoenus Laevis. Culm three-cornered, leafy; be^ds 
lateral; glumes mucronate; spikes ovate.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

38. Schcenus Lancens. Culm three-cornered, leafy; spikes 
paijicled, lateral; glumes and spikelets lanceolate.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

37. Schcentis Albus; WMie-hmdtd Bog Cnltn 

three-sided, leafy, very long, filiform; spikes lateral, pedun- 
cled ; root perennial, creeping-—Native of the bogs of 
Europe^ Found in England near Gamliugay park in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire; on Ampthill moor, and at Potion and Aspley, 
in Bedfordshire; iu the Felthorpe bogs, and near Hayden in 
Norfolk; upon Birmingham heath, in the New Forest; upon 
Bagshot heath; between Wickham and Croydon in Surry; 
nearTunbndgtin Kent; in Cornwall, Lancashire, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Scotland. 

38. Sohmnus Gracilis; Slendtr Bog Rmk. Culm three- 
sided, leafy, very long, filiform; spikes lateral, peduneJed. 
—Native of woods on the highest mountain of Jamaica. 

39. Schoenus Setaceus; Brhth-stoilk^d Bog Hush. Culm 
three-sided, almost naked; leaves bristle-siliaped; spikelets 
aggregate; flowers Iwo-stamined.^Nativeof the dry pastures 
in the West Indies. 

43. Sclioenus Pusilfus; Dwarf Bog Rush. Culm three* 
sided, naked, filiform; spikelets terminating, subfascicled, 
sessile, with a leaflet beneath equalling the spike.^Found in 
the southern parts of Jamaica* 

44. SchocDUS Cupillaris* Culm Ihree-sided, naked, capll- 
Ittfy; Jeaves capillary; spikelets fascicled, reflect, involucred ; 
invoincret two-leaved. U flowers in spring.—Native of 
IHspanlola. 

Sche&pjlfn; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gyiiia. —Generic Character. CgUx; perianth iucrust-' 


ing the germ^i at bottom, turbinate, angular, hidistriictly 
five^tootlied. CoTolh: one-petalled, bell-sliaped, fen-grooved 
at the base, five-cleft; segments triangular, acute, refieKed. 
Stamina: filamenta five, very siiort; anthers twin, erect* 
in the mouth of the corolla. PUtih gertnen turbinate, half 
inferior, within the corolla crowned with a semiglobiilar porous 
gland; stylo shorter than the coroMa, cylindrical, erect; 
stigma capitate, trifid. Pericarp: drupe with ihroe cells, 
but only one nut. Essential Character. Cuiix: dou¬ 
ble; outer bifid, inferior; inner superior, quite entire. C<>- 

roUa: bell-shaped: stigma capitate; drupe one-seeded*- 

The only known species is, 

1, Schoepfia Americana. Leaves petiole cl, alternate, ovate, 
very smooth, attenuated, bbinl, quite entire; peduncles axil¬ 
lary, often in pairs, one-fluwered, but sometimes two or 
three flowered. This is a small tree, eight nr ten feet rn 
height, with round smooth branches.—Native of Santa Crui; 
and Montserrat. 

Scholia ; a geuus of the class Decandrja, order Monogynia* 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth one-leafed, 
coloured; tube turbinate, subcompressed, fleshy, perm;jnent; 
border half five-cleft; segments ovale, concave, blunt* erect, 
equal. CoroUa: petals five, placed on the tube of ilie calix, 

: oblong, concave, blunt, eiect, equal, lying over each otlier at 
the sides, sessile, twice as long as 1jie segments of the caltx. 
Stamina: filamenta ten, awl-sJiapefl, ereel, a little fonder 
than the petals, inserted in a ring into the tube of tfie calix : 
antherse oblong, iiicumbeur. Pistil: germcii obloi^g, com¬ 
pressed, pedicelled; style filiform, ]e(»glb of the stamina; 
stigma simple, blunt. Pericarp: legume, pedicelled. So(fd>i: 
two. Essential Character, Cu/i>: fivc-cleft. Petals: 
five, inserted into the calix, closed by the sides lying over 
each other* Legume: pediceUed.——-The only known spe* 
cies is, 

1. Schotia Speciosa; Lent hem-leaved Schofia. For (he 
description and culture of this plant, see Guawvm Afrutn* 
—It is found to be a native of Senegal, as well as of the Cape 
of Good Hope* 

Schradera : a genus of the class Hexandria* order Mono¬ 
gynia,— Generic Character. Catir: a superior rim, 
quite entire, closely surrounding the base of the corolla* 
Corolla: thick, one-petalled; tube half an inch long, gradu¬ 
ally widening upwards, wilhin smooth below, hairy above; 
border five or six parted ; segments fieshy, lanceolate, a little 
reflexed, above towards (he throat fiat; in front triangular, 
on (lie corapresacd sides keeled, at fhe base of the keel a 
iriangular fleshy inothlet, beneath flat. Sfaminn: filamenta 
scarcely uny; anlher® five or six, linear, between the seg* 
metits of the border, three ttinea shorter than ihe border. 
Pistil: germen iijferiur* four cornered at the base, 1 he sides 
a little pressed in lj:c corners* aeiile; sryle one, shorier than 
(lie tube of the corolla; stigmas two, tlnck, oblong* Peri¬ 
carp: berry four-ccDecI. Seeds: very many, minute. Essen¬ 
tial Character, i'/ilir: a superior rim, quite entire. 
Corolla; five or six cleft. : two. Berr;^: four- 

celled, maiiy-seeded;—or, according to Willdenow, Involucre 
Unwersal: many-fiowered. Calix: superior, pifcber-shaped. 

five or six clef(, bell shaped* hairy at (he throat; 
berry niany-seeded,-Tlie species are, 

1. Sclirudera Capitata. Involucre (ootbed ; calfx quite 
entire; leaves blunt; flowers in heads* TJiis is a climbing 
parasitica I shrub, with square bfauohes covered with an 
asli-coiotiied bark.—Discovered by Ryan on the higti moun- 
larns of Montserrat. 

2. Schrfldera Cephaloies. luvobicre quite entire; calix 

toothed; leaves acuniinafe,—Native of Jamaica. ^ 
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Schrehera; a genus of the class Diandria, order Mono-j 
gvilla. —Genekic Character. Calix: inferior, tubularJ 
somewhat twodipped, with the lips nearly equal, emarginate, 
olten two lateral toothlets, one on each side, in the divisions 
of the lips. Corolla: one-pelalled, salver-form; lulie cylin* 
ilric, three times longer than -the calii ; border spreading, 
divided into tive, sis, or seven, wedge-form truncate segments. 
iitamina: hlamenta two, short, inserted below the middle of 
the tube; anthertc oblong, hid within the tube of the corolla. 
Pistil: germen superior, oval; style a little longer than the 
tube; stigma bifid. Pericarp: capsule pear-shaped, sca¬ 
brous, twO'Celled, two-valved. Seeds: four in eath cell, 
irregularly oval, compressed, with a long membranaceous 
wing. Essential Character. ; twodipped. Co¬ 

rolla: from five to seven cleft. Cap&uhi pear-shaped, two- 
celled, two-valved. Seeds: from eight to ten, membraua- 
ceous, winged.-The only species yet found is, 

1. Schrebera Swietenioides. Leaves nearly opposite, on 
round smooth petioles, pinnate, willi an odd leaflet, about a 
mot long; flowers white and variegated, very fragrant during 
llie nigM ; capsule the size of a pullet's egg. This ia a large 
linibertree, with an erect trunk, scabrous hark, and nume¬ 
rous branches spreading in every direciron, so as to form a 
large, beautiful, shady heath The wood is of a gray colour, 
very close-grained, heavy, and durable. It is reckoned less 
subject to crack or warp than any other; on which account it 
employed by weavers in many parts of their looms, particu¬ 
larly for'the beam: it serves also for a great variety of other 
uses, and would probably answer well for scales to mathe¬ 
matical instruments, being less subject to warp than Box, 
though not so handsome.—Native of Hindoostao, in the valleys 
i>f the Rajahniundry circar, flowering in the beginning of the 
hot season. 

Schwalbeai a genus of the class Didynamta, order Angio- 
spermia.—G eneric Character. Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, tubular, venlricose, striated; mouth four-cleft, oblique; 
upper segment very short, lateral ones longer, lowest still 
looser, wider, emarginale. Corolla: one-peialled, ringent; 
tube length of the calrx ; border erect; upper lip erect, con¬ 
cave, quite entire; lower lip of the same length, Irifid, blunt, 
ihe little segments equal* Stamina: filamenta four, filtfurnt, 
length of the corolla, of which two are a little shorter; anther® 
incumbent* Pisiii: germen roundish; style in the same 
jjtuation, and of the same form and length with the stamina; 
stigma tbiebish, recurved. Pericaiy: capsule ovate* com¬ 
pressed* two celled, two-valved ; partiiions folded. Seeds: 
very many, chaffy, lanceolate, smalt. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: four-cleft; the upper lobe very small; the 

lowest large and emarginate.-The only species at present 

known is, 

1. Schwalbea Americana. Leaves lanceolate, pubescent; 
flowers alternate, sessile; corolla dark red, inclining*— 
Native of North America* 

Schwenkfeldia; a genus of the class Pentandriap order 
Monogyiiia.—G eneric Character* Calix: involucre 
four-leaved ; perianth one-leafed, five-parted, superior, per¬ 
manent ; segments lanceolate, acute* Corolta: one-petalled, 
funnel-form; tube long, slender; throat hirsute; border five- 
parted ; segments lanceolate, acute* Siaminu ; filamenta 
five, inserted into the tube of the corolla; antberae parallel- 
opiped, incumbent* Pisiii: germen inferior, ovate; style 
filiform; stigmas five, oblong. Pericarp: berry globular, 
crowned with the calis, five-celled. Seeds: very many, very 
small, fastened to semilunar receptacles. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Involucre four-leaved* Corolla: funnel-form. 
Stigma: five. £err^; five-celled, many-seeded* Willdenow 


says, corolla salver-form: stigma five-parted*-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

I* Schwenkfeldia Hirta* Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acu¬ 
minate; flowers peduiicied* This is a climbing shrub^-witli 
the stem and branches striated and hirsute*—Native of moua* 
tain-woods in Jamaica, flowering in April* 

2* Schwenkfeldia Cinerea, Leaves oblong, acutc^ tomen- 
tose, hoary beneath; flowers subsessile* This is also a climb¬ 
ing shrub, with the stem and branches roiiad aod hispid*^ 
Native of Cayenne and Guiana, found in hedges, 

Schwenkfeldia Aspera. Leaves elliptic, acutninate, 
rough, paler beneath; flowers sessile*—Native of Gaiaoaon 
the banks of rivers, 

Schtoenkia; a genus of the class Diandria, order Mono- 
gynia—GiiNEHic Character* Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, tubular, striated, straight, five-toothed, permanent* 
Corolta: one-petalled; tube cylindncal, length of the calU; 
border almost regular, length of the calix, inflated at the 
throat, five-plaited; plaits closing the orifice in form of 
a star, with a glandular body growing upon the exterior 
angles of the plaits, the two upper ones longer than the 
glands. Stamina: filamenta five, three shorter, bristle-shaped, 
castrated, two upper longer, fertile; antberae two, ovate, 
acute, two-celled. Pisiii: germen globular; style simple, 
length of the stamina; stigma obtuse* Pericarp: capsule 
compressed, like a lens, smooili, longer than tbe eulfirged 
calix, two-celled, two-valved* Seeds: very many, very small, 
somewhat angular. Receptacle: subglobular* Observe, In 
a natural order it approaches very near to BrowalUa. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Corolla: almost equal, with tbe throat 
plaited and glandular* Stamina: three, barren* Capsule: 
TWO celled, many-seeded.—One species only has been found, 

1* Sebwenkia Americana; Guinea Schwenkia, Leaves 
alternate; flowers axillary, appearing in August and Septem¬ 
ber.—Native of Berbicc, in Guiana. 

Cress, See Lepidium Iberis, 

Scilla; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character* Ca/t4r: none* C&rolld: petals 
six, ovate, spreading very much, deciduous. Stamina: fila- 
menla six* awl-shaped, shorter by half than the corolla; 
anllierm oblong, incumbent. Pistil: germen roundish; style 
simple, length of the stamina, deciduous; stigma simple* 
Pericarp: capsule siibovate, smooth, three-grooved, tbm- 
celied, tliree-valved. Seeds: many, roundlsli* Essential 
Character* Corolla: six-petalled, spreading, deciduous. 
Filamenta filifoim; stigma fiimple; capsule superior, three- 
celled; seeds roundish.-►The species are, 

1, Scilla Maritinia; OJicinat SquilL Nahect-fiowered, 
with refracted bractes; root very large, sometimes pear- 
shaped, composed of many coats as in the Onion, nod haviug 
several fibres coming out from the bottom, and strikmg deep 
ill the ground* From the middle of the root arise several 
shining leaves about a foot long, and two inches broad at 
their base, lessening all the way to the top, where they end 
in poiuts; they continue green all tbe winter, and decay in 
the spring: Uica the flower stalk comes out rising two feet 
high, naked about half way, and terminated by a pyiamidal 
tbyrse of white flowers. There are two varieties, one with 
a red, the other with a white root; but the white is geoeially 
preferred for medicinal use; though Dr* WoodvUte asserts 
that tbe red-rooted variety has been supposed to be more 
efficacious, yet he justly remarks that this ted colour is con¬ 
fined to the outer coat of the roots* It is very nauseous 
intensely bitter and acrimouious, without any perceptible 
smell* Aikalines considerably abate the bitterness and acri¬ 
mony ; vegetable acids make little alteration in either; but 
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the taste of llic acid renders that of Ihe squill more support 
ablCi TItis is one. of the few iiiedicitie^ known in the early 
ages of Greece, uthicli is held in great estimation, and is in 
frequent use at this time; though it appears to act as a poison 
upon several animals. If much handled, it exulcerales the skin; 
and IQ large doses, frequently repeated, it not only excites nau¬ 
sea, but strangury, bloody urine., and ha^morrliolds, with fatal 
inflammation and gangrene of the stomach and bowels* Under 
proper manage men t, however, it is a medicine of great prac¬ 
tical utility* Id dropsy, it lias long beeu esteemed the most 
certain aod eflTectual diuretic wilh uhich we are acquainted ; 
and in asthma or dyspnoea, occasioned by tfio lodgment of 
tenacious phlegm, it has been the expectorant usually 
ployed* In large doses it is apt to prove emelir, and some¬ 
times purgative, by which the patient Is deprived of its 
diuretic eflects; it is given therefore in small doses, repeated 
at more distant intervals, or an opiate is joined with i(. 
From a continued repetition, tlie dose may be gradually 
increased, and tJie intervals slioricned : wheii tlius the doses 
come to be tolerably large, the opiate may be most couve- 
tucn.tly employed to direct the operation of llie squill more 
certainly to the kidneys* In dropsy, when, from an ed'usion 
of water into the cavities, less water goes to the kidneys, it 
may be of use to add neutral salt. Dr. Cullen recommends 
a solution of corrosive sublimate to promote the diuretic 
eflects of squilhi. When the ti<£ abound with mucous 

matter, and the lungs abound wilh viscid phlegm, squills 
are in general estimation. As an expectorant, they may be 
supposed not only to attenuate the mucus, and thus facilitate 
Its ejection, but, by stimulating the secretory organs and 
mucous follicles, to excite a more copious excretion of it from 
the lungs, and thereby lessen the congestion, upon which the 
difficulty of respiration very generally depends* Therefore 
iaall pulmonic aReciions, excepting those of actual or violent 
inflammatiou, ulcer, or spasm, this lias proved a useful mecii- 
cine. The officinal preparations are, a conserve, the dried 
root, a syr^p apd vinegar, an oxymel, and pills. WJteu this 
root is intended as a diuretic, it has most commonly been 
used in powfder, with the addition of neutral salts, as nitre 
or crystals of tartar, especially where the patient complained 
of tbtrsL Others recommend calomel, and also add aromatics 
to Accomoaodate weak siomaclis. The dose of dried squill, 
IS from two to four or six grains daily, or lialf tJiat quantity twice 
a The dose of ihe other preparations, when fresh should 

be four times this weiglit. Meyriok observes, that ihe root 
taken internally indoses of a few grains,promotes expectoration 
and urine; but iu larger doses, vomits, and sometimes purges. 
It is on^ of tlte most certain diurerics iu dropsical cases, and 
expeptorants in asthinaiic ones, where tlie lungs or stomach 
are oppressed by tough viscid phlegm, or injured by the 
imprudent use of opiates. On account of their very ungrate¬ 
ful taste, they are commonly given iu the form of pills, made 
of the dried root reduced to powder, and beaten into a mass, 
with the additjon. of syrup, or mucih>ge of gum arable* 
Beside the fresh and dried roots, there are preparations of 
them kept io the shops, namely, vinegar of squill, and a syrup 
ofoxymclr «dher of which may be used as expecioranls, in 
doses oS two or three draclams, in cinnamon water, or some 
other cardial liquid; for iu whatever form they are given, 
unless Jt Jb designed for them to act as an emetic, the addition 
of some warm grateful aromatic is necessary to prevent that 
nausea, which they are apt to occasion when given alone in 
ever such small quantities.—This plant grows ou sea-al*ores 
and lu ditches, where the salt water flows in with the tide, 
m the warm parts of Europe. It cannot he propagated in 
gardens, the frost always destroying the roots in winter, while 
Ul. 


in summer they decay for want of salt waiter* Sometimos the 
roots put out stems and pjioduce flowers, as they lie in the 
druggists'shops ! In England it flowers iui April .^Native 
of Ihe sandy coasts in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Africa, 

2. Scilla Ldio-Hyacinthus; Li/y-7ooted SqttiiL Eaceme 
feW'flowered; peduncles without bractes; leaves lanceolate, 
pressed close to the ground ; bulh scaly* The stalk is slen¬ 
der, and rises a foot high; it is. terminated by.Ihe flowers, 
wjjich appear in June,—Native of Portugal, Spain, and the 
Pyrenees*—This, and most of the following species, are hardy, 
and may be propagated by seeds or ofl'sets; the latter, which 
is the most expedidous, being oftenest practised* The roots 
may be transplanted after the leaves arc decayed ; but if they 
arc removed after lliey have pm out new^ Abres, they rarely 
succeed, at least they will not flower *u the followujg spring. 
They may be treated in every respect like the common sorts 
of Hyacinth. The seeds should he sown in autumn soon after 
they are ripe, either in shallow boxes, or pans, as directed 
for Hf/aeintUs, 

Scilla JtaLica;Raceme conical, oblong; 
stem seven or eight inches high, terminated by clustered 
flowers of a pale blue colour, at first disposed iu a sort of 
umbel or depressed spike, but afterwards drawing up to a 
point, and forming a conical corymb,—Native place uncer- 
htin. Found in different pai is of the south of Europe. 

4. ScillaTcLraphylla ; Four feaved SqttiiL Steniless: flow¬ 
ers iu bundles ; leaves in fours, ovate, Unceolate; root bul¬ 
bous.—Native of Africa. 

5, Scilla Peruviana; Pet'itvian Squill. Corymb crowned, 
conical; root large, solid, raised a little pyramidal in the 
mid die, covered with a brown coat; from this come out before 
winler five or seven leaves, six or eight inches long, of a. 
lucid green, keeled, and spreading almost flat on the ground. 
From the centre of these come out one, two, or three scapes, 
iJiick, succulent, six or eiglit indies high, lermiaated by a 
conical corymb of flowers, upon pretty long pedicels, Thej:e 
are two varieties of this, one with a deep blue, and the other 
with a while flower. If has long been known in the English 
gardens by the name of Hi/acinth of Peru. 

G* Scilla Japopica. Umbel terminaling, fastigiate; scape 
erect, simple, smooth, a palm liigli,—Native of Japan. 

7* Scilla Ainoena; Noddins^ SquiiL Scape aiiguiar; pedun¬ 
cles alternate, shorter than ihe flower; bracles ohlusc, very 
iliort*—Native of the Levant* 

8, Scilla Prsecox; Eari^ Squill. Scape angular, racemed, 
subcorymhed; peduncles twice as long as the flower; bractes 
obscure*—Native country unknown* 

0* Scilla Campanulata; Sp^lnis^ SquilL Bulb solid; raceme 
many-flowered, oblong, subconical; corollas hell shaped, 
erect; bractes two-parted, longer than the peduncle; leaves 
lanceolate; corolla of a deep blue violet-colour. It flowers 
in May*—Native of Spain end Portugal. 

10. Scilla Bifolia; Tmotemed SquiiL Root solid; flow¬ 
ers corymbed, racemed, without bracles, almost upright; 
leaves iauceolate, by rows. It varies with a while flower,— 
Native of Europe* Found also iu the western |)arts of Great 
Britain, flowering in March and April. 

11. Scilla Verna; Vernal SquilL Pool solid ; corymb hemi- 
sphcncal, few-flowered; bractes lanceolate, obtuse; leaves li¬ 
near, channeiled. Tlie bulb, as wei! as the whole plant, smaller 
than any of the foregoing* This is a maritime plant, found 
among Ihe rocks of Curnwall, on the western coasi of Wales, 
on the isle of Man, and in l|i<^Hebrides* It flowers in April. 

12. Scilla Lusjtanica; Portuguese SquiiL Raceme oblong, 
conical: petals marked with lines. It flowers in May*--^ 
Native of Portugal. 
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13* Scilla Orientalis; Oriental SquilL FJowers erects I 
racem€d ; leaves elliptic, en si form,—Native of Japan, in the ' 
island of Niphon* 

14. Scilla H^aciuthoides ; H^acinthine SquilL Raceme 
cylindrical, uiany-flowered; petals half as long again as the 
geruien} peduncles coloured; leaves lanceolate; dowers 
numerous, small, blue. It dowers in August.—Native of the 
island of Madeira, ll is remarkable, that unless the offsets 
be frequently taken away from this species, it will not flower 
for twenty years together. 

15. Scilla Liugulata; Tongue*leav€d SquUL Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, flat; raceme dense, conical; bractes awl-shaped, 
equalling the pedicels,—Native of the fields of Barbary, 
flowering in winter. 

10. Scilla Villosa; Viih>&e^Uaved SquilL Leaves lanceo¬ 
late, flat, villose; flowers corymbed*—Native of Barbary, 
flowering in winter, 

17* Scilla Obtusifolia; Blunt-leaved SquilL Scape lateral; 
leaves tongue-shaped, waved; flowers corymbed,—Native of 
Barbary. 

18. Scilla Parviflora; Small-flowered SquilL Leaves linear, 
lanceolate, acute, snioolh, shorter than the scape; flowers 
racemed, crowded; bractes very short. It flowers in winter 
in the fields about Algiers.—Native of Barbary* 

19. Scilla Undulata; Wave-Uaeed Squill* Leaves lance¬ 
olate, waved ; flovrers loosely racemed ; bractes very short* 
This species is very common in Barbary on barren hills about 
Tunis, Constantine, and Algiers ; flowering in autuma and 
at the beginning of w^infer* 

20. Scilla Autuninalis; ^diflumnal SquilL Leaves linear: 
flowers coryuibed, racemed ; peduncles without bractes, 
ascending, length of the flowers; bulb ovate-roundish, coated, 
whitish.—Native of France, Spain, Italy, Barbary, and Eng¬ 
land r it is not uncommon tu the dry pastures of the southern 
and western pans of England ; and is found in several places 
near London, as on Blackhealh; near Dttlon; on Moulsey 
Hurst over against Hampton Court; on St. Vincent's rocks, 
near Bristol; and near Cliace-water mine, and upon the Lizard 
Point in Cornwall.—This may be raised from seeds, which it 
produces in plenty, and it will flower the third year. U may 
be increased also, though slowly, by its bulbs, which should 
be planted in a light loamy soil, and placed in a dry part of 
the garden* It is best to plant the bulbs in pots, plunged in 
the border; for (hey will thus be secured from destruction 
when the border is dug.. Tills hint is applicable to any other 
small hardy bulbs. 

21. Scilla Antbericoides; ^nfAericum lihe SquilL Raceme 
long; bractes awl-shaped; pedicels shorter than the corolla. 
—Nalive of Barbary. 

22. Scilla Uiiifolia; One leafed Squill. Leaf subcylindri- 
cal, subspiked at the side.—Nalive of Portugal* 

23. Scilla Nutans: /Jaredeli/LyacintA, See HyaciniAus 
JVonscripluSt which is the same plant* 

Seirpus; a genus of the class Triandria, order Monogy- 
nia.—G eneric Characteh. CaltJe: spike imbricate all 
round; scales ovale, from flat, bent in, distinguishing 
the flowers, Corclla: none. Stamina: fllamenU three, 
finally becoming longer; anllierae oblong* Pistil; germen 
very small; style filiform, long; stigmas three, capillary. 
Pericarp; none. Seed: one, three-sided, acuminate, sur¬ 
rounded with villose hairs, shorter than the calls, or without 
any- Odserve* Those villose hairs of the seeds, in some 
species are fastened to the lipj iu others to the base of the 
seed. Essential Character. Glumes: chsfty, imbri* 

cate every way. Corolla; none. Seed' one, beardless,-- 

The species are. 


• fFitA a eing/t Spike* 

1. Scirpus Mntatus, Culm three-sided, naked; apike 
cylindrical, terminating.^Tbis ts common in all the $1 aUow 
standing waters of Jamaica, especially those to the east and 
west of Kingston. 

2. Scirpus Spiralis; Spiral CluA RusA. Culms aggregate, 
almost naked, three-sided; spike cylindrical, terminating: 
florets wedge-form, truncate, disposed spirally.—Native of 
the East Indies. 

3. Scirpus ArticuTatus; Ifalfjoinied C/uA RusA* Culm 
round, almost naked, halfjoibted ; head glomerate, lateral. 
—Native of Malabar, Egypt, and japan. 

4. Scirpus Plantagineus. Culms round, jointed, naked; 
spike terminating, cylindrical, naked.—Native of the East 
Indies* 

5. Scirpus Nutans* Culm compressed, bluntly fbur-cor-^ 
nered, naked; spike ovate, solitary, terminating, nodding,— 
Native of the East Indies* 

G* Scirpus Muliicaulis; Ufany^stalked Club RvaA* Culm 
round, sheathed at the base; spike ovate, terminating; 
glumes ohiuse, equal; root fibrous, putting out long thicker 
fibres, but not creeping.—Native of Lapland; and found on 
a bog at Carrybattachan tn the isle of Skye. 

7* Scirpus Caespitosus; Scalp-stalked Club RttsA, Culm 
round, striated, sheathed at the base with numerous scales; 
spike terminating; outer glumes very large; root fibrous, 
tufted. It is the principal food of sheep and cattle in the 
Highlands of Scotland.—Native of Europe, flowering in July. 

3. Scirpus Pauciflorus ; CAocolate-Aeaded Club Rush* 
Culm round, striated, sheathed at the base; spike terminat¬ 
ing, few-flowered, longer than the outer glumes ; root tufted, 
blackish.—Nalive of Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Britain. Found In Elllngham fen, Norfolk; on Porni- 
gland heath, near Norwich; Houghton moor, near New bold; 
near Beverley in Yorkshire; and on the Highlands of Scotland, 
flowering to August* 

9. Scirpus Campestris. Culm striated, naked ; spike ter* 
minating, scarcely exceeding the two-vaWed calix; calh* 
glumes oblong, membranaceous at the tip, blunt, almost equal* 
—Native of the duchies of Oldenburgh and Bremen* 

10* Scirpus Atro-purpureus* Culms setaceous, round, in 
bundles; spikes terminating, ovate, solitary ; flowers onc- 
stamined.—Native of the East Indies, 

11* Scirpus Polytrichoides* Culms compressed, setaceous; 
spikes terminating, solitary, somewhat nodding, one-stamined. 
—Found iu Ceylon and Amboyna. 

12. Scirpus Fluilans; Floating Club Rusk* Stem leafy, 
flaccid, floating; peduncles alternate, naked ; spikes solitary, 
terminating: root small, fibrous*—Native of Germany, France, 
Flanders, and England, in ditches and little pools, upon 
grassy commons and heaths, where the water is apt to be 
dried up in summer, in which case it sometimes grows more 
lusuriantly. It has been met with ou Wandsworth and 
Streatham commons iu Surry ; in the bogs on Harefield com¬ 
mon in Middlesex; on Putney and Hounslow heaths; on the 
heath between Faruham and Oodalming; on St. Faith'a bogs 
near Norwich; on Chorley forest in Leicestershire; abun¬ 
dantly in Dorsetshire; in small rills about Newton Cartmel; 
at Salesmoor near Manchester; upon Stockton common, 
Terringtou car, and many other watery heaths in Yorkshire; 
at Badby in Northamptonshire, and at Haverfordwest in 
Pembrokeshire, South Wales. 

** A round Culm, with several Spikes* 

13. Scirpus Lacustrls; Tali Club Rushf or Rull Rush* 
Culm round, naked; panicle cymed, decompounded, termi¬ 
nating; spikelets ovate; roots creeping under water bortaon* 
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tally, thick ad<I Atrobg.—Thia Rush i» very generally used 
for bottomiiig chairs: if cut at one year old, it makes the tine 
bottoms; coarse bottoms are made of it of two years'old; 
such as are still older, mUed with the leaves of Iris Pseudn- 
corust make the coarsest bottoms. Mats are also made either 
with this Rush aLoue, or mixed with Log leaves. Cottages 
are Sometimes thatched, and pack-saddles stuffed, with it. It 
is of a soft pliant texture, totally destitute of the roughness 
or cuttibg edges of many grass-like plants. In hard seasons 
cattle will eat it.—Native of Europe, Siberia, Japan, Jamaica, 
and of North America, where it is found in stagnant waters, 
from Canada to Carolina, It ffowers in July and August, 
and grows abundantly in clear ditches and streams, fens, 
{>ool9, and lakes* 

14. Sclrpus Glomeratus, Culm naked, roundish ; umbel 
glomerate; involucre two-leaved, short; flowers two-stamined, 
—Native of Ceylon. 

15. Scirpus Arvensis. Culm compressed, striated ; umbels 
timplcl involucre one-leafed, short—Native of Ceylon. 

Iff. Scirpus Truncatus, Culm round: head glomerate, 
globular; involucre two-leaved; leaves linear,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

17. Scirpus Laciniatus. Culm round; head triangular; 
glumes ovate, clliate; involucre two leaved.—Naiive of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

18. Scirpus Membranaceus. Culm round ; head angular; 
glumes ovate^ membranaceous; involucre throe leaved.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

19. Scirpus Pilosus. Culm compressed; bead ovate; 
glumes lanceolate, clliate; involucre four-leaved.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

20. Scirpus Hystrix. Culm capillary; Lead conimouly 
tvro-splked; glumes acuminate, equarrose; involucre one- 
leafed.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

21. Scirpus Holoschoenus; Round Ciuster-headed Club 
Rush, Culm round, naked ; heads glomerate, peduncled, or 
sessile; involucre two-leaved, unequal; leaves channelled; 
root tufted.—Native of England, Germany, and the southern 
parts of Europe and Barbary: found in this country at 
Brauntoa Borough's, Devonshire; and in Somersetshire, and 
Hampshire. There are two varieties cotntnon in the south of 
Europe. 

22. Scirpus Nodosus. Culm compressed, knotted; head 
glomerate, mucronate—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

23. Scirpus Radiatus. Culm round; bead hemispherical; 
involucre manydeaved.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

24. Scirpus Setaceus; BrittU-stalked Club Rush, Culm 
naked, setaceous; spikes lateral, commonly two, sessile, with¬ 
out bractes; root fibrous, tufted.—Native of most parts of 
Europe, in wet sandy ground, and on sandy coasts, flower¬ 
ing in July. 

25. Scirpus Supinus* Culms striated, each with a single 
aheatfaing leaf; spikes sessile, glomerate In the middle of the 
culm.—Native of France near Paris, Brandenburg, and 
Cochin-china. 

30, Scirpus Natans. Culm compressed, leafy, flexuose, 
erect; spikes two, lateral*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

37. Scirpus Vaginatus. Culm Aliform ; heads lateral, alter¬ 
nate, shorter than the involucre,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

38. Scirpus TrUtachyos. Culm capillary, bead three- 
spiked; glumes entire; involucre two^loaved.—Native of the 
Cope of Good Hope. 

io, Scirpus Uncinatus. Hairy: culm round, leafy; spikes 
conglomerated into a head, terminating, and axillary.—Native 
of the East Indies. 

ff 


30. Scirpus Aristatus. Culm striated, round,leafy; panicle 
terminating, two leaved; spikelets ovate, squarrose, echinale. 
—Native of the East Indies. 

31. Scirpus DiphyKus. Culms semicyJindrical, striated, 
two-leaved; umbel compound, with a two-leaved involucre 
longer than it.—Native of the East Indies. 

32. Scirpus Fastigratus. Culm hliform; head convex, 
compressed; outer glumes mucronate; involucre none.^ 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

33. Scirpus Gfobiilosus. Culm compressed, naked; panicle 
terminating; spikelet single, sessile, several, ped uncled, globu¬ 
lar.—Native of the East Indies. 

34. Scirpus Globiferus. Culm naked, round ; umbel termi¬ 
nating, compound; beads globular, composed of several spike- 
lets, closely heaped.—Native of Tenerifte. 

*** CuIth thrfs-sided: Panicle naked* 

35. Scirpus Trispicatus. Culm angular, naked; spikes 
terminating in threes, sessile, naked.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

36. Scirpus Lateralis. Culms three-sided, naked; spikes sub- 
tern, lateral; involucre onedeafed, short,—Native of Ceylon. 

37. Scirpus Triqueter; Triangular Club Rushf or Biili 
Rush^ Culm three-sided,straight, acuminate; spikes lateral, 
sessile, or peduucled; root tibrous, tufted. A variety is tbund 
in ihe island of Jersey.—Native of Germany, England, and 
other parts of Europe, and aho North America. In England 
it generally occurs oji the sea^sliore, and on the banks of large 
rivers, as by the Thames, both above and below Loudon; 
observed also in the side of Acle Dam* in Norfolk. 

38. Scirpus Mucronatus. Culm triangular, naked* acumi¬ 
nate; spikes conglomerate, sessile. Lateral. This is easily 
distinguished from the preceding, by iU great stature, its 
thicker culm with the sides hollowed, its thicker orate sj>[ke- 
lets, twenty or more collected into a head*—Native of Swit¬ 
zerland* the south of France, Carniola, and Italy. 

39. Scirpus Dichototnus. Culm three-aided, naked; umbel 
decompounded ; spikes in the forks sessile. This baa annual. 
Two varieties have been found in Ceylon.—Native of the 
East Indies* Arabia, Italy, and Barbary. 

40. Scirpus Echlnatus. Culm three-sided, naked, umbel 
simple: spikes ovate; leaves carex-form* length of the culm. 
—Native of both Indies. 

41. Scirpus Retrofractus. Culm three-sided; umbel 
simple; floscules of the spikes teuofracted.—Native of 
Virginia, 

42. Scirpus Ferrugineus. Culm three-sided,almost naked; 
involucres length of the panicle, and ciliate,—Native of Ja¬ 
maica, and other islands of the West Indies, both in dry and 
wet situations. 

43. Scirpus Spadiceus. Culm three-sided, naked; umbel 
almost naked; spikes oblong, sessile, and terminating—Native 
of South America, Virginia, and Jamaica, 

Culm three-sided I Panicle leafy* 

44. Scirpus Anomaius. Cultu three-sided, leafy; panicle 
terminating* short; spikelets ovate; flowers corolled* the 
lower oite-sUmitied, the upper two-stamined.—Nalive of the 
East Indies* 

45. Scirpus Miliacens. Culm three-sided, naked ; umbel 
superdecompound; intermediate spikes sessile; involucres 
setaceous.—Native of the East Indies* 

4ff. Scirpus Maritimus; Salt-marsh Club Rush. Culm 
three-sided; panicle conglobate* leafy, tcTruinating; glumes 
mucronate, lacerate* trifld; roots creeping* knoUy at the 
extremities* sometimes they are more evidently and constanlly 
so tbau In general. There are many varieties of this species, 
and* Linneus observes* that the anatomy of tlie parts of ftucti- 
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ticalion, shews thiit M these varieties make but one species. 
The Bishop of Droiitlieim observes, that it is very greedily 
devoured by all sorts of cattle* Mr. Curtis 3ugge3ts^ (hat 
swriie befug extremely fond of the roots of the Scirpns Patu^- 
(see North American species,) which the Swedish pea¬ 
sants collect, and fodder them with in the winter, and the 
roots of (his species being much larger, it would probably be 
]tTeferable to that for similar purposes. Dr, Wilheriiig relates, 
(hat the roots, dried and ground to powder, have been used 
for flour in times of scarcity, Villars observes, of the Scirpi 
in general^ that being mostly natives of bogs, marshes, arid 
w“dtery places, they have a tendency to raise and dry such 
spots* The roots and base of (he stems rot, and become turf, 
ujkI are thus made useful for firing, and to fertilize grounds 
that have been exhausled by long culture*—Native of Europe, 
JJarbary,oiid Siberia, on sea-coasts, salt marshes, and estuaries, 
the banks of great rivers, exposed to the tide, flowering 
ihrongh July and August* It has been noticed at Sheerness, 
and at the Ule of Dogs; near Yarmouth; at Shirley Wych, 
near Statfofd ; between Stockton and Porteracb; and by (he 
river Tees. 

47. Scirfuis Pubescens* Culm Iliree-sided, leafy, pubescent 
at top; sprkelets few, directed one way, terminaliiig, ovate ; 
glumes mucronate*—ll is found on llie banks of lakes, near 
Cade in Barbary, flowering in summer 

40* Scirpus Grosstis. Culm tJiree-sided, naked; umbel 
supcrdecompound ; spikes pedicclled; involucre three-leaved, 
lanceolate, subulate, very long; spikelets ovate, ferruginous* 

— Native of the East Indies* 

4D* Scirpus Luzulse. Culm ihrco-slded, naked: umbel 
leafy, proliferous; spikelets rouiidi3h*--Native of the East 
Indies: flowers herein August* 

60* Scirpus Sylvaticus; Wood Club Culm three- 

sided, leafy; cyme leafy, terminating; peduncles naked, 
superdecompouiid; spikes clustered*—Native of Europe, 
SiWia, and Canada, in wet woods and shady places* In 
England, it has been observed in Essex, Warwickshire, and 
l^embrokesliire; also close by the river Blackwater, below 
Rocking; in Charlton wood; in various pacts of Norfolk and 
Oxfordshire; by the Thames side; nearTamworth In Warwick¬ 
shire; between KcHering’aiul Thorp Malsor, ia Northamp' 
toiishtre; near NoUingham ; in a brook near Haverfordwest 
in Pembrokeshire, South Wales ; and in Scotland, a lilile east 
of Breakin bridge, over the Soutli Esk, on the soulb side* 
It flowers in July* 

&J* Scirpus Corymbosus* Culm tbrrc*sided, leafy; cO’ 
ryrabs lateruly simple; the terminating one proliferous; spikes 
subiklute*—Native of India* 

o'J. Scirpus jEstivabs* Culms depressed, three-sided, 
naked ; umbels compound, involucred ; dowers one-slaniined* 

— Native of Ceylon* 

5ii. Scirpus Squarrosus. Culm three-sided, naked, sefa^ 
(eons; spikes ia threes^ sessile, ovate, squarrose*—Native of 
the b^ast indies* 

54* Scirpus Dipsaceus* Culms setaceous, llirec sided; 
uiiihel simple; heads oblong, squarrose; floscides subulate* 
recurved, two-Stamined; gerroeu ethinale.-*Native of the 
East Indies* 

55* Scirpus Juncifnrmis* Culm naked, filiform, sublrigonai; 
spikelets of the panicle sessile and peduncled ; involucre two- 
leaved.—Native of China* 

dtl* Scirpus Michelianus* Culm three-sided; head globu' 
lar; involucre manydeaved, long* This is an annual species. 
-^Native of Germany, Franco, about MoDtpellier, Holy, 
Media, and Morocca, by the river Sebou. 

57^ Scirpus Cilioris^ Culm three sided, leafy; umbels 


scttttered; scales of tUe cqlix mith. cifiirte if 

the East Indies^ ft ..-,4 ,*>r.,, 

***** Culm three-sided; Head lerminafiMg^ ** 

68. Scirpus Hottentottus* Culm.tbree^ided^ 
globular; calicine scales lanceolate, rough haitS04-~Ite|yi^ri 
the Cape of Good Hope. * ' iiu 

69* Scirpus Antarcticus* Culm threorsided, nafcedi 
globular; involucre one-lea fed .—Native ofG 
Cape of Good Hope. . - -:m*vj 

GO* Scirpus Argenteus. Culms setaceous, thpeersiMU 
involucre fourdeaved^ very long; spikes cylind^icalt; vtugp^ 
manv^ glomerate into a liead.—Native of the East Inhdteaq ^ 
Ci* Scirpus Monandrus* Culm setaceous lhree^r^f4l 
involucre Ihrec-leaved, long; head sessikt glomer^t^* 
one-stamined*—Native of the EasVindies* % M 

G2* Scirpus Cepiialolej. Culm tJiree^slded^ ualie^i 
ovale, squarrose; involucre three-leaved, long^—of 
the East Indies* , -* 

North Amoricau species of Scirpus, according to.Uie 

nient given in Pursirs Fioiv A/aertM Septenirionedi^ 

''' Culm monostach^out, ^ i ■ p 

1* Scirpus Acicularis* Spike ovate; culma telraspwff 
setaceous; sheaths beardless*—^In shallow ppmls 
under water, common, i 

2. Scirpus Pusillus* Spike oblong, acute« with fyw fiow^n; 
squumes linear, acute; culms capillary,. : l4.5p]^a 

and ditches, frequent,—This theaniaUest of thf^gemi«f i 
3* Scirpus Palustris* Spike oval; squames 
acute; culms round; sbeatha beardless, I^ceolatq, 
root creeping,—In overflowed fields aud ditches, ■ 

4. Scirpus Tuberculosus* Spike ovate, acut^; .^qotinef 
subroiuiul; seeds crowned with an ovate tuhev^e; 
cylindrical.—Grows in Lower Carolina* . ^ 

5* Scirpus Filiforniis* Spike cyltndricalj oblqng^ obii|^; 
sqtiames subrotund; seeds naked at the vertq:E,S V]U)ni4>jiU- 
form, round*—lu wet fields^ near ditches, from 
Carolina* ^ . 

G* Scirpus Ovatus. Spikeovate; squamea.obiong;^waff 
subdiandrous: culms subcojnpressed; sheatha h^rdfeit^r 
Near ponds and ditches, iu Penusytvajiia* 

7. Scirpus Capitatus. Spike subgtobose f culittt aqJfiMtr 
angular, setaceous; sheaths beardless.—In small potids^iV^ry 
common* 

8. Scirpus Geniculatus* Spike ovate-obloog; squ^mei 
ovate-8ubrotund; culms round.—On jLesea abote 

and Carolina, 

9* Scirpus Qtiudrangularis. Spike cylindrical; squioits 
oblong^snbrotund ; culms tetragonal.^—In Carolina* 

Cnlm polj/siachpous ; Spiltes lateral^ 
to* Scirpus minimus. Spikes ovate, aciite, subsAlituyl 
culms and leaves capillary, curved*—In wetsundy fields^.a^ 
near ponds, from Virginia to Carolina, 

11. Scirpus Debilis. Spikes shorbovate, cooglom^tftte- 
sessilc; squaiues subrotund, memUrauaceous; Olllnia.atiiaifid* 

— In the wet meadows of Pennsylvania, 

12* Scirpus Mucrotialus* Plant apbylloua; spikes oblpQg; 
sqitaines very entire, mucroDate^acuDitnate; culm Iriquetrottft* 

— In swamps and salt-marshes, from Canada to Caroling; 

*** Culm poii/siachpotis ; Spikes tet^minaU 
13. Scirpus Validus* Plant apliyllous; spikes ovate* 
oblong; squamrs villose on the back; styles bifid; Umbel 
decnm)>ound; involucre very short, with a round 4pex.-rla 
lakes and ponds from Canada to Carolina. From four to tfD 
feel iiigli* 

14v Scirpus Robust us. Spikes oblong; corymb compouiid; 
involucres polyphyllous, very long; iavoluceU avate, uiiUUd 
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At gmb ncut^, aristatetl; culm triqirc^ 

UDMt leafy*^1 q ftall marsbe^s, and oi^ tbe banki of rivers, 

.cenia*D. 

15* Scirpos Amencanii#^ Spikelets sessile, conglomcralc, 
oWnDj^-oVtfte, shorter than the spine; culm acutely triquetrous^ 
Mfcad >^[ii- writ imirslies, frequent* 

M* Scirpus Exaitatus. Spikes short-ovate, heaped togeriier; 
eitryilbediitpouild; squames rhoTUhoideoasi carinateJ, mucro- 
Dated, toloured; CHjtn leafy, obtusely three-cornered—Jii 
ahady ^itods^ fiooi New York to Caroliua* There is a variety 
named Serrpua Viviparus, with a very tail subseaiident culm, 
And; miparous coryuTbs, bearing flowers at the base of the 
bnAchl«ts,^lt grows in deep shady swamps, and frequentIj 
ttcquitas the height of ten feet or more* 

17* Scirptis Nitens, Spikes ovate, pedicellate; corymbs 
5tttM»>mpound, axitlary, termtual; culm rouncL^ln Virginia 
and CariitMiu:. 

IB* dcupns Liueatu?. Spikes oblong-ovate, pedicellate; 
CM^nba fixiltary, terminah snpradccompound; peduncles 
«loOgiite; culm three-cornered*—In sandy wet woods, from 
New Jersey Ur Carolina* 

W, Scirpus Polypltylins* Spikes and heads subgfobose, 
glomerate; corymb terminal; culm leafy*™In the shady 
woods of Virginia and Carolina* 

Scirpit^ Capiltaris. Spikes ovate; umbel biradiate; 
ctflfti eap^lhry*—In Virginia, 

SI* Setrpus AntnmnHlis, Spikes oblong, acute; involucre 
d^hylloos, shorter than the compound umbel; culm tuo- 
cd^ed; leaves linear.—In sandy wet fields, from New Jersey 
to ^irofina* 

a genus of the class Diandria, order Monogynia. 
—GEWJeRTC CbaRACTER* Cait^: perianth one-leafed, 
f^t^toothed, short, acute. Corolla: one-petalled, tubular, 
curved m, rwo-lipped; upper lip (rifid, willi the middle seg¬ 
ment a little Longer; tower a little shorter, bifid. Staminar 
filnmenia two, short, inserted into the upper lip, fenced by 
tw^ scaleleTs at the base; there are three longer, inserted 
into the lower iip^ haity at the base, barren; anthers oblong, 
bifid at the base. Pistil: germcn five cornered, surrounded 
bywgltfnd; style length of the corolla, curved in; stigma 
Aeitish, three-k)bed* Pericarp: capsuUs five, united, out-: 
wardly rounded, depressed, one-celled, two-valvcd, opening | 
inwardly* Seeds: solitary, oblong. Essential Charac- i 
TBR* Corolla: unequal, with the upper lip Irifid, the lower 
biM atnd shorfer. Stamina: five, but three barren; capsules 

fiMV united, otie-cTeUcd, one seeded.-The only known 

species is, 

1 . Sciiiris Aromarica* Leaves opposite, petioled, lernate; 
Icfffi^ts oMong, acumimte, quite entirp* The leaves have 
peUucid dots scatlered over them; spikes axillary, nodding. 
ThrA^rs a sltrub; two feet in height, with opposite divaricate 
bfiiiohe^ Earch flower has a lit tie bracle*—Native of Guiana, 
01 woods* 

Soiof&fttlAun; a genus of tlie class Decandria, order Digy- 
nia^—OEN'ERac Character, CWm?* perianth one*leafcd, 
ttabllfjirt half five-cleff, acute, permanent, contracted at the 
MtW. Coredia: none. Stamina: filamenta ten, awLshaped, 
erccl^ yvfj amajl, placed on I he catix; antberec roundish* 
germen roundish; styles two, erect, capillary, length 

fto tffftOiinu-; srigmas simple* Pericarp: none* Seed: 
singly ovate, inclosed in the cartilaginous tube of the 

Esbbntial Character* CV/ict: one leafed, iufe- 
riBn J none* Seeds: two, inclosed in the calix.—* 

The s|ieci€s are, 

Ti Sieferanthus Annuas; Annual KnaweL Calices of the 
frttil patHilb/u^, acute; stems spreading; root aimual^ fibrous, 
111 * 


small, but striking deep, fittle or not at all branched* The 
Swedes and Germans receive the vapour arising from a decoc* 
tion of 1 fits plant into their months, in order tocure the tooth* 
ache* Hardly atiy plant is more common than this on a 
sandy soil, especially in fallow fieldsi It flowers about the 
middle of summer, and sows its seed very abundantly in 
aurntiin, which f»roduces a crop of young plants tliat generally 
survive the winter, or, if destroyed, are replaced by another 
crop, arming from llu^e seeds which happen not to vegetate 
till spring. — Native of Europe and Siberia. 

2* Scleranlhus Perenuis; Perenuwl KnaweL Calices of 
tjjc fruit closed, obtuse; stems procumbent: root fibrous, 
pereiiniaL li litis ijie liabit id I be preceding. The Coccus 
Plolenircus i^ found upon l)ic roots of this plant in the summer 
mouths* 'Miis s|>eeics is mucii more rare in England tham 
the autuiai : tt been observed on the dryest barren sandy 
heaths Jii Norfolk and Snflbik ; also ut Elden, and betweeu 
Newmarket aod Utelford, and near Bury and Snettisbdm* 
It flowers in November. — Native of Europe and Siberia* 

3. Scieratilhus Polycarpus. Calices of the fruit spreading 
very much, andspiuy; stem subviHose; root annual,—Native 
of France ^nd Italy. 

Scla ia; a genus of the class Monoccia, order Tri andria*— 
Generic Character* Mate Flowers: in tbe same spike- 
Jet or panicle, mixed ullh the females. Male Spikeleis: 

I solitary or androgynous. Calix: glume from two to six 
: valved, many flowered; valves ovate, acute, keeled, concave, 
awhles^, permanent. Corolla: glumes very many, oblong, 
awnless, longer and more slender than those of the calix, 
separaring the stamina. Slajitina; filaiuenta solitary, or three 
' within each corolline glume; anthers linear. Female Spike^ 

\ lHs: solitary, axillary, terminating, or inserted between tbe 
male CHlicitic glumes, Calix: glume two to four valvcd, otic* 

! flowered; valves ovate, acute, awnless, keeled, concave, por- 
; manent. CWo//a: none. Pi«/t7: germen roundish, attenuated 
at the base; style filiform, length of flm glumes, undivided 
or trifid; stigmas capillary, reflexed, Pericarp; none* Seed: 
nut subglobuJar or oblong, coloured; kernel roundish, veihed* 
Essential Character* Male, Calix: glume from two 
to tix valved, mauy-floweretL awnless* CoroUa: glumes awn- 
less; fdamenta one to three. Female, Calix: from two to 
six valved, one-flowered, awiiless; stigmas one to three, 

Sf^ed: nut subglobular, somewhat bony, coloured,-The 

ijpecies are, 

1* Scleria riageJlum* Culm three-sided, scaudent,^ vtry 
rugged: leaves prickly, backward three ways; flowers pani- 
cled; rachis villose. Sloane says, this runs fifteen feet high 
among bushes, by which it is supported; and that there ie a 
hollow betw^een the angles of u culm as in a sword-blade *" 
that the culm and leaves are of a dark greeu; aud (hat tli« 
seed which comes out between two black glumes, is roundish, 

large, and whitish, like that of Gromwellor Pearl Bariev._ 

Native of Jamaica, Surinam, and Africa. 

2. Sderia Mills* Culm three-sided, scandent, even; leam 
even ; flowers panicled ; raehis rough,—Native of Jamaica and 
Surinam, 

3* Sderia Lilhosperma, Gulm tliree-rided, aomewhat rug¬ 
ged, erect; leaves strict, linear, rugged at the edge; flowers 
panicled ; raclils rough.—Native of the East Indies, Africa, 
near the Cttpo of Good Hope, and tbe Isle of Tanua in the 
Pacific Ocean* 

4* SclcriU' Filiformrs* Culm simple, filiform, even ; leavex 
subulate; spihe almost simple; floscules smooth, Iraving a 
filiform leaflet under them*—Native of Jamaica and Hispunioln, 
in very dry rocky places. 

5* Sderia Hirtella. Culm simple, filiform^ pubescent ^ 
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leaves linear; spike simple; floscules rough-haired. Hardly 
a foot high.—Native of Jamaica^ 

6. Scleria Lalifolia. Culm three-sided^ l^afy^ erect, even; 
Leaves broad, lanceolate, nerved ; flowers panicled. Six feet 
high.—Native of Jamaica, especially ia the western parts, in 
dry mountain woods. 

7. Scleria Poxformis, Culm leafless; panicles contracted, 
with flcKuose branches; spikelets sessile; female spikes axil¬ 
lary, males two-flowereiL It has almost the appearance of a 
Poa, as its name intimates.—Native of the East Indies. 

3, Scleria Tenuis. Cultii leafy; leavesunarmed; panicle 
capillary; flowers sessile, outer male, inner female^-^Native 
of Ceylon, 

9. Scleria Lae vis. Culm leafy; leaves unarmed; branches 
of the pntitcle divided, involucred; male spikes sessile, and 
peduncled.^—Native of the East Indies, 

10. Scleria CUiata. Culm erect, somewhat glabrous; leaves 
ctitate, with the terminal fascicle ciliale; nuts globose* some¬ 
what scabrous.—Grows in the dry woods of Virginia, Caro-. 
liua, &c. 

11. Scleria Triglomerata, Culm erect, simple, triquetrous, 
scabrous; Leaves scabrous at the margin; fascicles with few 
flowers, teminai; glumes ovate, mucronate, scabrous; nuts 
globose, acute, wrinkled.—In dry swamps and old fields, from 
Peousylvania to Carolina. 

ScUrocarpus; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Foly- 
gamiaTrustranea.— Generic Character. Caiix: com¬ 
mon of six leaflets, of which three are exterior, three interior 
alternately; exterior biggish, of the same structure and appear¬ 
ance with the leaves, spreading, two large, the third less; 
interior linear, chauneUed, acute* erect, with a spreading tip, 
length of the floscules. Corolla: compound, radiate. Corel- 
ietsj hermaphrodite, ten in the disk; female three in the ray, 
each within one of the interior calicine leaflets. Proper: of 
the hermaphrodites tubular, five-cleR; of the female ligulate, 
roundish* Stamina: in the hermaphrodites; fllamenta five, 
capillary; anlherae five, small, united, each awned at the lip. 
Pistil: iu the hermaphrodites; germen oblong* compressed, 
outwardly gibbous; style filiform, length of the corollet; 
stigma deeply bifid, revolute: in the females, germen slender; 
style noiie; stigma none. Pericarp: none, except the chaffs 
involving the seeds. Seeds: in the hermaphrodites solitary, 
oblong, compressed, with the outer margin gibbous* the inner 
straight; pappus none; Hie females have no seed. Recep¬ 
tacle: convex, small: chafis of the hermaphrodites cartilagi¬ 
nous, compressed, gibbons at the back, striated and tubercled, 
opeuing at the inner straight side; tlic margins converging 
inwarda, flat and even; the apex terminated by a short almost 
upright neck; mouth oblique* acuminate outwards; each 
iaciosing a single seed: chafis of Ihe females straightisli, 
cylindrical, slender, shorter. Essential Character. 
CaUx: «lx-leaved, three exterior larger, like the leaves, three 
iutemally smaller, like scales, alternate; pappus none. Recep¬ 
tacle: chaffy*-The only known species is, 

1. Sclerocarpus Africanus. Leaves Ihree-nerved ; flowers 
solitary, terminating; chaflTs permanent,hardening, acuminate. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Scolopia; a genus of the class Icosandria, order Monogynia. 
— Generic Character. Calix: perianth onedeafed, 
three or four-parted, permanent; segments ovate, obtuse, 
coucavct spreading. Corolla: petals three or four, oblong,^ 
subcoriaceous, obtuse, spreading, permanent, twice the length 
of the corolla, ; filamenta numerous, filiform, flattish 

below, villose at the base, spreading, permanent, length of 
The corolla, inserted into ihe calix ; antlierae Linear. Pistil: 
germen roundiih^ superior; style cylindrical, straight, longer 


than the stamina; stigma tbickeaed, thffee^lobnd^dotpfc m d 
above with three little pits. Pericarp: becty 
crowned with the permanent stylo, one-celled. i^^ernsv 
rounded, four-sided, arilled. AriU: membranaoeoiii^' tUl^ 
pulpy, angular, two fastened to the ribs, glued to tbe inneg 
wall of the berry. Observe* The ribs easily separate fiom 
the berry, and are resolved into six unequsi tbreoday finni 
the apex of which the arils hang down. E$sbntiA1jO«A?« 
HAcTER. Calix: inferior, three or four parted* Cbiral£t; 
three or four petalled. Be7Ty : crowned with tb« atyte, cmc* 
celled, six-seeded. Seeds: aritled.-The only apeciean,' 

1. Scolopia Ptisilla* Berry elliptic-splimroidal, nrmrand 
with a short style, fleshy, coriaceous, divided within Into 
three incomplete cells by three prominences; pulp^sepvnied 
every way from the cell by a very thin membrane, awl foTIned 
into three soft obloug bags, m which the seeds am ^lodged. 
There arc generally two seeds in each bag^ sddoin itbree; 
placed on each other, obliquely and irregularly tnincatvat 
the point of contact, in other parts subovate, eoavex o* one 
side, angular on the other, black, and somewhat' shining. 
The Ceylonese call this plant the Thorny Cinnamoo; hence 
it probably resembles the Ctnnamoii in leaves and outward 
appearance* but differs from it in having thorns. 

Scolosanthus ; a genus of the class Tetrandria, older 
Moiiogynia*— Generic Character. CaUx :. perianth 
onedeafed, superior, email, four-cleft; segments linear^ ten- 
ceolale, four limes shorter than the corolla, acute,-apnading. 
Corolla: one-petaLled, with claws, tubular before it opeaSf 
exactly four cornered, the angles acute, a litUe curved in, 
gradually widening upwards* when opened blnntJy .feun 
cornered; border fonr-cleft; segments ovate, acute, Tcvblnte* 
Stamina : filamenta four* erect, scarcely placed at the btiUmn 
of the corolla, cohering a little at the base in a foor-coriMifed 
smooth tube, a little hairy below; antberm linear^ ereo^ 4he 
length of the tube. Pistil: germen inferior, roundish; style 
capillary, longer than the corolla; stigmas two, small, obtuse; 
Pericarp : drupe suhglobular* size of black pepper, smooth, 
succulent, mucrouate with the permanent caticine segments* 
Seed : one, in an oblong, somewhat stony, one-oelled sbelL 
Essential Character. Calia: four-clefts Caraila^: 
tubular, with a revolute border* Drupe: one-seeded*-^^^ 
Tiie only species is* 

1* Scolosanthus Versicolor, Leaves sub$eastle, opposite, 
from two to five on each aide, seldom more, solitary, scarcely 
half an inch long, others a linie smaller, obovate, quite entire^ 
. subcoriaceous* veinless, nerveless, shining; fruit anow-^white, 
—Found in the island of Santa Cruz. 

Scolptnm: a genus of the class Syngenesis, order Poly- 
gamia Squabs, Calix: common, imbricate, ovate; scales 
numerous* lanceolate, spiny, loose. Corolia: oompottiidr 
imbricate*uniform; coroUets hermaphrodite, numerous, equal; 
proper one-petalled* ligulate, linear, truncate, very finelr 
five-toothed. Stamina: filamenta five, capillary, very short; 
anthers cylindrical* tubular. Pistil: germen oblong; style 
filiform, longer than the stamina; stigmas two, raflezed. 
Pericarp: none; calix unchanged. soUtRiy, some¬ 

what oblong, triangular* acuminate at tlie base; pappus none. 
Receptacle: chaffy* convex; chaflFs roundisb, flat, tfaiee- 
toothed at the tip, longer than the seeds, and separatinff 
them* Essential Character* CaHse: imbricate, spiny; 

pappus none* Receptacle: chaffy,-^The species * 

1. Scolymus Maculalus; Annual Golden TlkiHia, Flowers 
solitary: leaves cartilaginous at the edge; inyolaotes pccti- 
imte-multifid; stalk branching, four or five feet Iwbr «t 
the top of which the flowers are produced.— Sow tU^ mds 
in March or April, on a bed of fresh undunged eaHh, ia aa 
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open lituatioD; whvn the plants come up, Iteep them clear 
weeds, and thin them so as to Jeare them about two feet 
■lunder. As they send forth tap-roots, they will not bear 
pkntiiig welli If the season should be warm and dry, they 
will perfect thdr seeds la autumn: hut in wet seasons they 
rarely perfect their seeds in Eugland. In that case fresh seeds 
must be procured from abroad ; or, the second and third may 
be increased by offsets*—Native of ihe south of Europe, and 
of Barbary * 

2* Scolymiis Hispanicus ; Perennial Golden Thistle, 
Flowers heaped; involucres leafy, tootli-spiny; root pereu 
eial, Jrom iiLich spring up many thick stalks, that rise about 
three feet high, branching out on the sides the whole length, 
and having stiff jagged leaves* Mr, Miller observes, that 
the leaves, stalks, and root, abound with a milky juice; that 
the peuple of Salamanca eat it in the same manner as Char- 
don, and that the Spaniards adulterate their Saffron with the 
flowers. It flowers from July to September, —Native of the 
loutbof Europe, and of BarWy. See the preceding species, 

3. Scolyniiis Grandiflorus; Gre^Lt-fiowered Golden ThistU. 
Flowers solitary, the upper ones approximating; involucres 
coriaceous, nerved, lanceolate, acute; root perennial, fusi¬ 
form, while, the thickness of a huger. The whole plant 
milky. This is a very beautiful species, flowering early in 
fpring, and now cuUivated in the European gardens. The 
Arabs eat the stalks both raw and boiled*—Nittive of Egypt, 
and very common in the fallows of Barbary. See the first 
species. 

Scaparia; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Mono* 
gyaia.— G:eneric Charactek* Calije: perianth cue' 
leafed, four-parted, concave; segment slender, rugged. 
CoroUai one pet a! led, wheebshaped, spreading, concave, 
four-parted; segments tongue-shaped, obtuse, equal; throat 
bearded. Stamina i filamenta four, equal, awl-shaped, shorter 
than the xorolla; anlheras simple* Pistil: germen conical; 
style awl-shaped, length of the corolla, permanent; stigma 
acute. Pericarp: capsule oblong, conical, acuminate, one- 
celled, two-vnived. Seeds: very many, oblong. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Calix: four-parted. Corolla: fo\xt^ 
parted, wheel-shaped^ Capsule: one-celled, two valved, many ' 
seeded.^—The species are, 

1. Scoparia Dulcis; Sweet Scoparia. Leaves lu threes; 
flowers peduncled; root annual; stalk liexangular, rising 
nearly two feet high, and sending out many branches, which 
have three leaves placed round at each joint* The French 
call this plant Balaidouj^t or Sweet Besom; the Spaniards 
Mscobiila Menuda, or Little Besom; they both use it in 
disorders of the breast; and Browne says, it may he consi¬ 
dered as an eKceilent vulnerary. U flowers from June to 
September.—Sow the seeds upon a hot-bed iu the spring; 
nad when the plants are fit to remove, plaut them upon a 
fresb hot-bed, shading and watering them until they have 
taken new root; after w'hicU admit air to them daily, accord* 
ing to tbe Warmth of the season, and refresh them frequently 
with water. In June they may be taken up with balls of 
earth to their roots, and planted into open borders, where 
they will flower, perfect their seeds in the aulumu, and soon 
after perish.—Native of Jamaica, America, the Carihbee 
islands, and also of CoeUin-chiua. 

2. Scoparia Procumbeus. Leaves in fours; flowers sessile. 
—Native of New Spain. 

3. Scoparia Arborea* Leaves lanceolate, alternate, quite ' 
entire; corymb superdecompouiid, trichotomous.—Native 
^f the Cape of Good Hope. 

SeopoHa; a genus of the class PentaDdrie, order Mono- 
gyntn.—G eneric Character. (JaUx .* perianth of one 
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leaf, inferior, small, in five deep, ovate, acute, concave, 
spreading, permanent segments. CoroUa: petals five, oblong, 
sessile, erect, bluntish, concave, keeled at the upper part 
behind ; nectary none* Stamina: filamenta five, awl-shaped, 
erect, opposite to the petals, and rather Longer, dilated and 
triangular at the base; anthers roundish, incumbent. PitUf: 
germen superior, roundish, with five furrowed lobes; style 
scarcely longer than the germen, furrowed lengthwise, swelU 
ing in the middle; stigma tlirec-lobed, obtuse* Peruarp: 
capsule of five cells, nearly globose, dotted, with a succulent 
coat, some of the cells often abortive* Seeds: solitary, 
oblong, somewhat kidney-shaped. Essential Charac¬ 
ter. Caiix: inferior, five-cleft. Petals: five* Neetaty: 
none. ; capitate* succulent, of five seeds* 

Seeds: solitary*-The species are, 

1. Scopolia Aculcata* Stem prickly; leaves ovate, acu- 
miuate* See Cranzia Aculeaia and Paullinia Asiaticu: they 
are the same plant. 

2* Scopolia Inermis* Stem unarmed; leaflets obovate, 
obtuse. This has the habit of the preceding species*—Sup¬ 
posed to be a native of tlie isle of Bourbon. 

Scorpion^s Grass, See Myosotis, 

Scorpion Senna^ See Corontiia Emerus, 

Scorpiurus: a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decan* 
dria,— Generic Character* Catix: umbel simple; peri¬ 
anth one leafed, erect, inflated, very slightly compressed, 
half five-cleft, acute; teeth almost equal, the upper ones 
less divided. Corolla: papilionaceous; banner rouudUh, 
emargioate, reflexed, spreading; wings subovate. loose, wilh 
a blunt appendix. Keel: half-mooned, with the belly 
gibbous, acuminate, erect, two-parted below. Stamina: 
filamenta diadetphous, (simple and nine-cleft,) ascending; 
anthersc small* Pistil: germen oblong, cylindrical, a little 
reflexed; style bent in upwards; stigma a terminating point. 
Pericarp: legume oblong, sub cylindrical, coriaceous, striated, 
rugged, revolute, divided internally into several transverse 
cells, obscurely knobbed externally by tbe cootraclion of the 
joints. Seeds: solitary, roundish* Essential Charac¬ 
ter. Legume divided by isthmuses, or transYcrse partitions^ 
revohite, cylindrical.-The species are, 

1. Scorpiurus Vermiculata; Common Caierpiliar^ Pedun¬ 
cles one-flowered; legumes covered all over with blunt scales; 
stalks herbaceous, trailing, above a foot long, lying on the 
ground, and having at each joint a spatulatc leaf on a long 
footstalk*—Tbe plants of this genus are all annuals, and.are 
propagated by sowing their seeds upon a bed of fresh light 
earth ; and when tbe plants come up, they should be thinned 
so as to leave them ten inches or a foot asunder, because 
their branches trail upon the ground; and if they have not 
room they are apt to overbear each other, and thereby are 
very ofteti rolled, especially in moUt seasons. The weeds 
should also be diligently cleared from them, otherwise they 
will grow over and destroy them. In June they will produce 
sMiail yellow flowers, which are succeeded by pods so much 
like caterpillars, that a person at a small distance would 
imagine they were real caterpillars feeding on the plants; and 
it is for this oddness of their pods that these plants are chiefly 
preserved. They seldom thrive well if iransplanfed ; there¬ 
fore the best method is, to put in three or four good seeds 
in each place where you would have the plants remain, which 
may be in the middle of large borders in the pleasure-garden, 
where, being intenntxed with other plants, they will aflTord a 
pleasing variety. When their pods are ripe, they should be 
gathered and preserved in a dry place till the followings 
spring, in order to be sown. The first species ia the best 
worth cullivating, the pqds being larger and otorc visible 
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ibe otbcTS, Tht'ae plants arecaittvalifd more on accotint 
of their odrtness than beaiily.—Native of the south of Europe* 
flowering in June and July. 

2. ScorpiuTiis Murka^a; Ttm-fiowered Cattrpiilar. Pe¬ 
duncles two-flowered ; legumes bluntly priclily outwards. 
This has the appearance^ duratiofip and stature of tlie pre¬ 
ceding; diRering only in having the peduncles iwo-flowered. 
—Native of the south of Europe* See ihe first species* 

■ Scorpiurus Sulcata: Crt^^rpiY/fifri Pedun¬ 

cles subtriflorous; legutueis with distinct acute spines on the 
outside. This has slenderer stalks lhan eitlier of the above. 
—Native of the south of Europe* See llte first species* 

4, Scorpiurus Subvillosa* Peduncles mostly four-flowered ; 
legumes with acute spines in clusters ouiw-ardly; stems stri¬ 
ated, subvillose* procumbent,—Native of live south of Europe, 
and Barbary aboiit Algiers, See the first species. 

Scorzonera; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly- 
gamla jEqualis, Calijc: common, imbricate, long, snbcylin- 
drical; scales about fifteen, scariose at the edges. Corolla: 
comjjound, imbricate, uniform ; corollets hermaphrodite, 
oiinierous, the outer a little longer; proper one petalled, 
ligulate, linear, truncate, five-toothed. Siamina: filamenbi 
five, capillary, very short; autherEc cylindrical, tubular. 

genneu oblong; style filiform, length of the stamina; 
stigmas two, reflexed* Pe^Hcarp i none, Calix : ovate, 
oblong, converging, and finally spreading and teftexed* 
Seeds: solitary, oblong, cytinflrical, striated, shorter by half 
than the calix. Pappm: feathered; according to Gaertner 
sessile, with chaffy and bristly rays mixed. Receptacle: 
naked* Essential Character. Ca/ir.* imbricate, with 
icnles scariose at the edges. Pappm: feathered, sessile, 
Receplach^ naked,—The species are, 

1. Scoraoiiera Tonientosa; White Viper's Grass, Leaves 
ovate, nerved, tomentose, quite eiitire, sessile* This species 
is propagated for tlie use of its reals.—All the species may 
he propagated by sowing their seeds in the beginuing of 
April upon a spot of light fresh soil* The best melliod of 
sowing them is, to draw shallow furrows by a line about a 
foot asunder, into wliich the seeds should he scattered thinly, 
covering litem over about half an inch lliick with the same 
light earth; and wheu the plants come up, they should be 
ihiniied where they are too thick in the rows, leaving lliem 
at least SIX inches asunder* The weeds should be hoed down 
as often as is necessary, or they will cause the plants to gtow^ 
up weak. If you wish to save the seeds, let some of the best 
plants remain in the places where they grew ; and when their 
items are grown to their height, they should be supported 
withstakes, to prevent iheii- failing to the ground or breaking* 
In June they will flower, and about the begiiiiiiug of August 
tlidr seeds will ripen, when they should he gathered and 
preserved dry till ihe spring following for use. 

2, Scorzonera Humdis ; Dwarf VipeVs Grass* Stem 
almost naked, one-flowered ; leaves broad, lanceolate, nerved, 
flat.—Native of Switzerland* Sec the first species. 

;i* Scorzonera Farviflora ; Small flowered Viper's Grass. 
Sterna branched; leaves linear, ensiform, entire; iTiy of ihe 
corolla very short.—Native of Austria* See the first species. 

4. Scorzonera His|)anica : Viper^s Grass, or Spa- 

msh Svorzonera. Stem branched; leaves embracing, entire, 
iierralaie; root car rot-shaped, about the thicknesjs of a finger, 
und covered with a dark brownish skin; it is while withtw, 
and has a milky juke; flowers bright yellow,—Native of 
Spain, the south of France, Italy, Carniola, Siberia, and the 
Levant* See the first species* 

5. Scorsonera Uud ulsta; Wavy-hmed Viper*s Grew#, Stems 
liwvftr lanceolate, a f ten a ated, tomentose, waved; steni some* 
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what hraoebed,—This is comition In pnrehed gfonnd in the 
kingdom of Tunis* See the first species. 

0* Scorzonem Orauiinifolia i Grass leaved VipePs Grass* 
Leaves linear, eniiform, entire, keeled; root perennial, bmn 
on the outside.—Native of Portitgal, Italy, and Siberift. Sec 
the first species. 

7* Scofzonera Purpurea; Pnrpleifiowered VipePs Orm, 
Leaves linear-subnlalc, channelled, three-sided; ^dnncles 
cylindrical; stalk taper, and hranebttig at the top; flowen 
pole purple.“Native of the tnareh of Brauclenbiirgb, Auatda, 
Carniohi, Barbary, and Siberia. See the first species. 

B, Scorzouera Augustifolia; Narrow leaved VtpePs Grass* 
Leaves subulate, entire; peduncles thickened; stem villose 
at the base. This grows a foot and half high; the peduncle 
immcdiattly under the flower is tbicker than it is below, and 
the lower part of the stalk is hairy. The flower is yellow.-^ 
Native of the soutli of Europe and Siberia. See Ihe first 
Species. 

0* Scorzoiiera Ilirsuta; Hairp VipePs Grass, Leaves 
linear, hirsute; slem one flowered, hirsute.—Native uf Apulia 
and Frovence. See the first species. 

10. Scorzoncra Rcsedifolia; Spreading Viper*s Grass, 
Leaves whitish, footh-fiinnatifid^ smooth; ealiees cartilagi¬ 
nous, with a whitish lip; stem erect* Biennial, flowenngin 
June and July*—Native of ihe smith of France, Sec the 
first species. 

II* Scorzoiiera Culcitrapifalm* Lower leaves lyrate, with 
I ho segments oblong aud mucronate, the upper jiirttnilrfid.-^ 
Native of tlie kingdom of Tunis in Africa* 

12. Scorzonera Laciiiiata ; Cut-leaved Vipet"** Grass^ 
Leaves linear, toothed, acute; stem erect; scales of the 
caiices from spreading mucroiiate; root bienniuL—Native of 
Germany, SwiUerland, Austria, the south of Franea,. Italy, 
and Spijin, Sec the first species. 

13. Scorzonera Coronopifidia; DueVs-horn Piatitam- 
leavcd Viper's Grar^* Leaves pinnatifiddaciniate, pubesetnt; 
stem almost naked, simple, one-flowered ; root perennial, 
fusiform, in thickness from that of Ihe lit tie finger to the 
thumb*—Naiive of the mounInins of Barbajy, See the first 
species* 

14. Scorzonera Orientalis; Levant Vipef-*s Grass, Leaves 
sinuate, toulhkited, acute; stems one or two fioweted.— 
Found in the Levant. See tiic first species. 

15* Scorzonera Taiaxacifolia; Dandelion-leaved J'Yper'# 
Grass. Leaves runcinate, petioled; scape branched, leaflUs; 
root perennial, fusiform, and while, and scarce]y the thick¬ 
ness of one's little finder: flowers deep yellow.—Native of 
Bohemia, flowering frfun July to the end of August, See the 
first species* 

IG* Scoizonera Tingilana; Poppp-kaved Viper’s Grass. 
All the leaves runcinalc and embracing; stem upright, amooili, 
branched. Annual.—Native of Barbary, found at Tangier 
in tbe clefts of rocks* See the first species* 

17* Scorzonera DichoWma ; Dichvtamims Viper’s Grass* 
Rootdeaves runcinute; steui branched, dichotomous, almost 
leafless; flowers fermiimting, solitary,—Found in the king¬ 
dom of Tunis. See the first species* 

18, Scoraionera Pkroides ; Various leaved Viper’s Grass. 
Upper leaves embracing, quite entire; lower ruiictmite; 
jmdtindes scaly, AnRuak^—Native of the SOutll of France 
and of Barbary. See the first species. 

10* Scorzoiiera Pfnnatifida. Leavei piirtiatifld, half- 
embracing; panicle diffused, terminating.—Native of eastern 
Africa, near Mosambique. See Hie first specieB. 

Scatek Fir. Sec Pinna. 

Scatch Grass, See Pammm, 
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Screm Pine, See Pandanus, 

Screw 7V«* See Helicieres* 

Scroob^ Grass* See Cachlearia* 

Sisr&phtdaria; a genus of the class Didynamia, order 
Angiospermia,—G eneric Character* Ca/w? perianth 
one leafed, five-cleft, permanent; segments shorter I ban the 
corolla, rounded. Corolla: one-pelallrd, unequal; tu]>e 
glofiular, large, iuflaled; border tive^parted, very smaiJ; 
the segments, tl>e two upper larger erect; two lateral, spread¬ 
ing a Hllle; one low'est, bent back. Stamina: filamenia 
four, linear^ declining, length of tlie coroHa, of which two 
are later; antheiae twin. Pistil: germen ovate; style simple, 
liUmtioD and length of the stamina ; stigma simple. Pi^rkarp: 
capaule round is b, acuminate, fwo-ceiled, twovaNed; par- 
titkon folded, constructed of the margin of the vaUes, bent 
ju, opening at the lop. Seeds: very many, smail, Peerp^ 
tacU t roundish, insinuating itself into ejit h eelf f>/fterre. 
In the throat of the corolla, under the upper segment of the 
borderjs found a small segment resembling a lillle lip, which 
is not common to all the species. The corolla in this genfis 
should be considered as resupine or turned upside down; 
the upper lips smalier, recurved* to which Ihe stamina are 
best down, rounded; the lateral segments crcnaic, rounded, 
equal to the upper one; lower lip larger, patulous, I wo-parled; 
the middle one very smalt in front. Gaerdier observes, lhat 
the capsule, when ripe, has an oval hole ihrnugli it. Lssen- 
TIAT, Character* Calix: fivc-eJeft. Citroih: suhglo- 

bular, resupine. Capsule : superior, I wo-celled.-The 

apecics are, 

1, Scropbularia Marilandica; Maryland Figu^ort. Leaves 
cordate, serraie, acute, nmnded wl tlie base; siem ohfiise, 
angular; root perennial, ^hrous ; flowers in buncfies on the 
upper part -of the alalk*—Nalive of North Anicriea. The 
plants of this genus are propa;jated by seeds, whiih, if sown 
in spring, the plants scldoju rise in the same seissoh, Sune ; 
o£ them may come up in autunm, and others in ihe following 

.apring; but if they are sown in atUumii soon after they are 
ripe, the plants will appear in the spring afler. Tlie seeds 
of most of the species may be sown in the place where tJie 
plants are to remain, for they are most of them hardy ciiougli 
to bear llie cold of our ordinary winters in the o[>eti air; and 
when iJiey come up, they will require no other care but to 
thin them where they are too close, and keep them clear from 
weeds^ In The second year llie plants will flower, and pro¬ 
duce ripe seeds, after w'hich the bjetinmls will die, but the 
others will cootinue some years. 

2, Scrophularia Nodosa; Knohb^-rootedFigwort, Leaves : 
cordate, acute, ihree^tierved at the base; stem acute-angled ; 
root tuberous, granulate; flowers dark blood-red. It lias the 
name Figwort, aod formerly KerneUvort, from its knobbed ’ 
roots; Brownwort, from the brown tinee of the leaves. There | 
are aeveral varieties*^—The leaves of this plaot have a strong , 
rank smell, and a bitter taste, which seem to indicate consT 
derable virtues. Country people cure their swine when 
troubled with the scab, by washing them with a sirong decoc¬ 
tion of lliese leaves. I'he roots and leaves of this plant are 
celebrated for llieir efficacy against inflammations, llie piles, 
scrophuliius swellings, and old ulcers. The juice of the root 
fa an excellent sweelener of the blood; and either that, or a 
strong decoction of it, taken daily for a considerable length 
of lime, is a good niedicihc for the evil And the scurvy, also 
for the Jtch, and all other erutuions and foulnesses of the 
skin, for which purposes it is both taken inwardly, and the 
afFecled pans frequently washed with a little of it made warm. 
Wasps resort greatly to the flowers* Goals eat the plant; 
but cows, horses, sheep, and swine, refuse it.—Native of 

112 * 




Europe, in woods and hedges, flowering in July, See the 
first Species. 

3. Scrophularia Aquatics; Water Figwort* Leaves cor¬ 
date, petioled, decurrent, blunt; stem winged; root peren¬ 
nial, fibrous. The leaves are recommended medicinally for 
the same purposes as those of the preceding: in taste and 
Muell they are similar, but weaker* The disagreeableness of 
this plant when bruised, induce caltle generally to reject it; 
nevertheless both leaves and flowers are rmicb resorted to by 
diflPerent kinds of insects. Bees and wasps collect much 
honey from the flowers, wldcli continue a long time. Tlterc 
is a variety with variegated leaves* It has obtained the name 
of Water Betony from Die resemblance of its leaves to those 
of the Wood Betony. Like the preceding species, it wa* 
formerly called Brownwort, and in Yorkshire Bishop's-leaves* 
—Naiivtf of £urnp«; found by the sides of rivers, ponds, 
and wet djiches, flowering from June to September* See the 
first species, for ili propagation and culture. 

4. Scrophularia Auriculata; Ear-ltaved Figwort. Leaves 
cordate, tomentose beneath, appcndicled at the base; racemes 
terminating,—Native of Spain, Italy, and Algiers* See the 
first species. 

5* Scrophularia L^vigata; Smooth Figioort* Smooth: 
leaves corilaTc, obtusely tooth-gashed; raceme terminating, 
coiti]>oii[id, leafless; stem upright, quite simple, a cubit high, 
four-cornered, from four decuirent lines.—Native of Barbary, 
on the mountains near Zowam* See the first species. 

b* Scrophularia Seorodonia; Malm-haved Figtcm t, Leave* 
cordate, doubly serrate, tomenlose beneath; raceme leafy; 
isteiii four-cornered, Jiairy*—Native of Portugal, Italy, Tunia 
in Africa, Siberia, and Britiiin. Found in the island of Jersey; 
between tln.^ Port and St. Hrfory; am) near the sea-shore about 
St. Ives in Cornwall, See the fii^t species* 

1, Scropliularia Allaica. Leaves cordate, ovate, doubly 
h>o1li':.erriite; teeth tending towards the base; raceme corn- 
fMHind, leafless; root consisting of thick fibres, about a fin¬ 
ger's length; stem sometimes single, and sometimes multiple. 

! —Naiive of the Altaic mountains. See the first species. 

ft, ScrophtjUrta Giabrala; Leaves 

oblong, lanceolate, cordate, doubly serrate, smooth; panicles 
, racetjied, ferndnating, trichofomous; stem suflVuJjcose.—It 
j flowers in May; is a hieimuil plant, and a native of the Canary 
islands, and of llie Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Scrofdiulaj ia Betonicifolia ; Betont/deaved Figwort. 
Leaves cordate, oblong, loollicd; teeth quite entire, those 
of the base deeper; stem two feet high, erect, four-cornered, 
subpubcsceiit, purplish at the base*—Native of Portugal and 
Spain* See the first species. 

10* Scrophularia Meridionalis, Leaves oblong, serrate, 
smooth; peduncles one-flowered; stem quadrangular, herba¬ 
ceous, with opposite branches*—Found in New Granada by 
Mutis* '' 

11* Scrophularia Orienlalia. Leaves lanceolate, serrate, 
petioled; stem-leaves in threes; branch-leaves opposite ; flow- 
! ers drooping; root perennial, creeping* It flowers in July and 
; August.—Native of the Levant. See the first species* 

12* Scrophularia Frufo^ceus; Shrubby Figwort. Leaves 
somewhat fleshy, sessile, even, recurved at the eurl; stem 
perennial; corollas sniHlI, very dark purple, with the lateral 
segments while*—Naiive of Portugal, See the first species* 
13, Scrophularia Vernalis; Yei/ow Figtvort* Leaves cor¬ 
date, doubly serrate, pubeseent; peduncles axillary, solitary, 

dichotomous; capsules acuminaie; root fibrous, biennial,_- 

Naiive of Italy, the south td France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Deiuuaik, England, and Wales. It has been met with about 
Bury ip Suffolk; at Hemsted in Es&ex; about Newborough 
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in Yorkshire; and at Gloddactb ia Caeriiar?oDshire. Se« 
iLe firbt sjjeoies, 

14. Scrophularia Arguta; Slmdtr Upright Fi^wort* 
Leaves cordule* soioolh, doubly serale; paniclv^i aniJlary, 
dicbuti>Dious; capsules acumhiate. This differs from the 
precediti-L^ in having the silenia and leaves smoolh, with ibe 
flouers smalJcr aud red. Annual fiovveriug in May and June. 
Jt was found in the islands of Madeira and TenerilFe. See 
the hr&t species. 

15. ScropIiuIanaTrifoliata; T/tree-UavedFigworf. Leaves 
smooth; lower Ternate, pinnate, obtuse; upper siinple; 
peduncles subuiflorous^ axillary.—Native of Cor^^iea and 
Africa^ on (lie borders of fields, and on the sea-coast. This 
and tlie next species are oniameulal plants, qiid may he 
allowed a place iu the pleasure garden, where, wbfii they 
are strong, iJtey wilt make a good appi^aiatioc during ihelr 
continuance in flower, which is generally two inontits, unless 
the season prove very hot and dry. Their roofs will icniHin 
many years* unless destroyed by very severe winters, si> that 
it will he proper to put some of the plants in puts* sheltered 
under a coimnon frame in winter; hut via young plants flower 
stronger than the old ones, there should be a succession of 
them annually propagated by seeds. 

IG. Scropliularia Sanibucifolia; Elder leat-ed Fi^wort* 
Leaves interruptedly ptnuate* cordate, unequal; raceme ter¬ 
minating ; peduncles axillary, in patr^, dicholomous; slem 
erect, four-cornered, from the decurrent petioles. Perennial 
It flowers from July to September.—Native of Portugal and 
Spain. See the preceding species. 

17. Sciopbularia Caiiina; Cui-teaved Pigtvorf, Leaver 
pinnatilid ; racemes terminating, naked; peduncles bifld; 
root annual; stem four-cornered.—This, and the nineteenih 
species, should be planted in a dry soil; for as they naiurally 
grow upon rocks and old walls, if they are in good ground 
the plants will grow vigorous in summer, and thereby will be 
so replete with moisture as to he killed by ordinary frosts, or 
rotted hy vvet iji winter, whereas in a poor soil they are seldom 
injured by iJie cold in England. 

la. Scrophuiaria Mellifera; Burbarj/Figwvrt, Smooths 
lower leaves pinnate; leaflets ovate, toolli’Serrate; flowers 
axillary; bottom of the corolla nectariferous; stemjherbaceons, 
erect, horn two to three feet in height, simple, four-cornered, 
witli four <lecurreMl lines, smooth, as is the whole plant. It 
flowers in July and August. Perennial.—Native of Barbary. 
See the fir.'vt species, 

19- Scropliularia Lucida; ShinUig-Uaved FigworL Lower 
leaves bipLunate, somewhat fleshy, very smooth; racemes 
two-parted; stem round* straight, green.—Native of the 
Levant ^nd Barhary* See the seventeenth species. 

20- Sgrophularia Cocciiiea; Svarlet Jlvwered Figwort, 
Leaves in fours, ovate; flowers whmled, spiked; root bien¬ 
nial; stalks two feet high. The flowers are produced at liie 
tip of the stalk, in roundish bunches, which arc about the 
same size as those of the second species, but of a fine scarlet 
colour. — Found at La Vera Cruz in New Spain. This plant 
will not survive in the open air of our winters; hut the seeds 
should be sown in pots in autumn, which may be sheltered 
under a common frame ia winter, anti hi the spring plunged 
into a moderate hot bed. When they are flt to remove, an 
many as are required should be planted into separate smalt 
pots, and plunged into a very moderate hol-bed, shading 
them from the snti till they have taken new root; after which 
they must be gradually hardened lo bear the open air, where- 
into they may be removed at the end of June, placing them 
IB a sheltered situation* where they may remain till the end 

SepteoUier, to be the a removed into shelter before the 


coming on of the morning frosta, 1 a the winter^ place tbev 
in a stove kept moderately warm, where they will thrive ind 
produce flowers during the following suinmer- 

21. Scropliularia Peregrion; Leaves 

cordate, marked with lines, shining; peduncles axillaty, twfr* 
flowered; stem hexangular. The flowers are of a dark red 
or purple colour. They appear in May and Juae^ and the 
seeds ripen in July and August, after which the plants die; 
root annual.—Native of Italy- See the first species^ 

22. Scropliularia Hiapida. Stem foiir-corneredp crectp 
hispid; leaves pinnate, doubly crenate, terminating; lobe 
cordate, very large; raceme cuinpouad, ieafieas,—Native of 
the ctefis of the rocks on Mount Atlas. 

23. Scrophularia Lanceolate. Leaves lanceolate^ vneijually 
senate, acutiiinaie^ acuie at the base; petioles naked; fiu- 
eicle& of the panicle corymbose; flowers greeniali-yellow,.— 

in ibp tv*>t mcrtdmvs and woods of PcDASyivanifl. 

Smll C«p. See Scntullaria. 

Srunktired^ See I>retrontium and Pathos, 

jSVwrry See CochUaria, 

Svttltllaria; a genus of the class Didytiamia, «rder Gym^ 
nospermia. —Gi£Neric Character. Ca/i.rr perianth oae<- 
leafed, very sliort, tubular; month almost entire, after dow¬ 
ering closed w Ltb a lid. Corolla : one-petaltcd, ringeot; tube 
very sliorl* bent backwards; throat long, compressed; upper 
lip concave, trifld; middle little segment concave, emargi* 
Miite; bide ones flat, sharpish, lying under the middle one; 
lower lip ivider, emarginate. Sfamina: filaiueota four, coo- 
coated beneath Ihe upfier lip, of which two are longer; anthent 
small- Pistil; gerinen four parted; style filiform, situation 
and length of Ihe stamina ; sltgma simple, eurved in, acumi¬ 
nate. Ptricarp: none; calix closed by a lid, hehnet-shapedj 
doing the oflice of a capsule, three--side<l, opening by the 
lower margin. Sred9: four, roundish. Offeree. it » 
clearly distinguished from all others by the fruit alone; for 
the caiix resemhlcs a helmet both iu the lid and crest. Es¬ 
sential ChakACTER. CalU: with an entire muutb, after 
ftow'eriug clused by a lid.-——The species are, 

1. Scutellaria Oiictitails ; Yellow-Cowered ScuU Cap, 
Leaves gashed, tomentose beneaili; spikes rounded, four- 
cornered; stems shrubby* spreading on the ground, aod 
dividing into small branches; corolla of a bright yellow 
colour. It begins lo flower at the end of May, and there b 
commonly a succession of flowers for two months and upwards. 
— Native of the Levant and Barbary These plants are alt 
propogafed by seeds. If the seeds be sown in autumn soon 
ufrcc tiicy are ripe* lliey will more certamly succeed than 
when they are sown in the spring. The seeds may either be 
SOWN where the plants are to remain, or in a border, lo be 
afterwards removed. But as this species does not bear 
IratLsiplaiiliDg well unless removed w hen young, the seeds had 
betUr be sown where the plants are lo stand. This should 
be on a dry warm border of poor earth, where they will Live 
much longer, and make a better appearance, than on a rich 
soil, though they seldom coniinue more than two or three 
years. When die plants come up, they wilt require no other 
care but lo (bin lliein* and keep them clean from weeds. 
When the other snrts come up, and are fit lo remove, they 
may be transplanted into a nursery-bed, at five or six iiicbea* 
distance, where they may stand till autumn, keeping them 
clean from weeds; then they may be transphmted into the 
borders of the flower-garden, where they are finally to rcmaiD. 

2 . Sculethria Albida; Hair^ ScuU Cap. Leaves subcor- 
date* serrate* wrinkled, opaque; spikes directed one way; 
bractes ovate; corolla downy.^Native of the Levant, aad of 
Cochin-china. See the first species. 
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3, Scutellaria Atpina; Alpine Scxtll Cup. Leaves cordate, 
gash'Serrale, crenate; spikes imlirieate, rounded, foar-cor- 
nercd.—Native ol Switzerland, Silesia, Dauphinv, Piedmontj 
and Cochin china* See the first species. 

4. Scutellaria Ltiputina; Grtiii-JiotrtrFd Scirfl C^rp. Leaves 
cordate, pash-serrate, acute, smooth ; spikes, inkhricato, 
rounded, fonr-cornered ; stems shrutkby and trailing. — 
Native of Siberia. See the first specieSi 

5, Scutellaria LateriHora; Virginian Cap. Leaves 

smooth, wtlli a rugged keel; racemes lateral, leafy, This 
has very much the appearance of tiie preceding species, bnt 
is higher and larger, with wufer leaves more deeply toothed, 
and smaller flowers,—Native of Virginia and Canada. 

6. Scutellaria Galericulata; Ccmman Skull Cap, Leaves 
cord ale-lanceolate, crenate, wrinkled; flowers a\illary ; root 
slender, jointed, white, and creeping; siems from one to 
two feet high, upright. TJie singular construction of the 
calix deserves minute attention. Dr. Withering remarks in 
his Arrangtjnent^t that when the blossom falls off, the cup 
closes upon the seeds, wliich, w^heu ripe, being still smaller 
than the cup, could not possibly open its mouth, or overcome 
its elastic force, as the down of the seeds does in the com 
pound flowers, and must consequently remain uilhont a 
possibility of escaping. But Provhlence has provided a 
method to discharge them* The cup grows dry, and tJieti 
is divided iuto two distinct paits; and thus the seeds, already 
detached from the receptacle, fall to tlie ground. This plunt 
has been given for the tertian ague, and is said to itave proved 
beneficial where the flts were more obstinate than violent. 
The quantity w^as from one to two ounces of llio expressed 
juice, nr so infusion of a handful or two of the herb. In 
England however it has never been in use.—Native of Britain, 
and other parls of Europe, by the sides of ditches, ponds, and 
rivers. See the first species. 

7* Scuieiiaria Hastifulia ; Hastalt-leai^ed ScuH Cap, 
Leaves quite entire, the lower hastate, the upper sagittate; 
root creeping; stem quite simple, scarcely the length of the 
finger, with about seven joints.—Native of Sweden, on the 
coast, of Austria, Goritia, and Silesia. See the first species. 

8. Scutellaria Minor; Small ScuU Cap. Leaves cordate- 
ovate, almost quite enliie; flowers axillary. This is only 
one-fourth the size of the precediiisr species.—Native of 
England, France, AUace, and Piedmont* on wet heaths and 
commons, in boggy ground, and at the edges of ponds in a 
gravelly soil. It is fouikdon Hampstead heatli, but in greater 
plenty on Putney thirley, Streatfiaiu, and other commons in 
Surry; on Lewesdon hill; in Goldmirc near Dalton; on 
Seaman's moss, next to Altringham, Clieshire; and on Ware- 
bam Jieath in Purbeck, Dorsetshire. See the first species. 

y* Scutellaria Integrifolia ; Entiredeat:ed Scull Cap. 
Leaves sessile, ovate, lower indistinctly serrate, upper quite 
entire; stems two feet high, sending out many side-branches. 
—Native of North America, See the first specif s* 

10. Scutellaria Havanensb. Leaves conlale, ovale, crenate; 
flowers solitary, axillary; both lips of the corolla trifid. This 
is a little tender herbaceous braueliing plant, procumbent, 
wrilh the branches rising. It flowers in December-—Native 
of the Huvannah, on maritime rocks. See the first species* 

11- Scutellaria Hyssopifolia; Nj^MSopdeaved Scttll Cap, 
Leaves lanceolate, dotted beneath*—Native of Virginia* 

12. Scutellaria Purpurascens ; Purple Scull Cap. Leaves 
petioled, cordate, ovate, toothed; racemes naked, terminal* 
ing; both lips of the corolla trifid ; stems herbaceous, pros¬ 
trate, a spjko high, simple, obscurely four-cornered, smoolli. 
—Native of the West Indies, Guadaloupc, &c* isec the 
first specici. 


13. Sciiiellaria Peregrioa ; Flortntine Scxdi Cap. Leaves 
snbtcrdaie, serrate; spikes elongated, directed one way; 
stem hairy, two feet liigh; flowers purple or white.—Native 
of Italy and Siberia. 

14. Sculell;^rta ludica* Leaves aubovate, crenate, petioled; 
racemes almost naked. This species lies on the ground, and 
has the 4}q>earance of Ground Ivy.—Native of Clitna and 
Jajkan. 

L>. Scutellaria Altissima; Tall Scnll Cap. Leaves cordate- 
oblong* acuminate, senate; spikes afujost naked, w'ilh nume¬ 
rous tiovvny purple flowers.—Native of the Levant, 

18. Scutellaria Cretioa* Villose: kuves corflatc, obtuse, 
and obtusely serrate; spikes inibrkatc; bractes setaceous,— 
Native of Crete or Candia* 

17, Scutellaria Nervosa* Plant glabrous; leaves sessile, 
ovale* dentated, nervose; raceme terminal, las, leafy ; flowers 
blue.—Grows on the banks of rivulets, ijt Virginia. 

J8. Scutellaria Angustifolia, Plant simple, very slightly 
■pubescent; leaves linear; flowersaxillary, oppo^die.—Grows 
on the river Kooskoosky. 

18. Scuieiiaria Parvula. Plant sinqile, dwarfish, very 
pubescent; leaves sessile, ovate, very •‘Utire; flowers axillary, 
solitary, small, pale blue,—This is a small plant, never above 
two inches tiigti, and grows in Canada and the Illinois 
couniry. It has also been seen on ihe banks of rivers in 
Virginia. 

20. Scutellaria Caroliniana. Plant braneby, very glabrous; 
leaves petiolate, bnear*ianceoiate, acute* very entire; racemes 
lax, leafy; calices obtuike.—Grows in Carolina* 

Scplkian Lamb. See Polppodtumi. 

Sea Bindweed. See Cancoimlm. 

Sea Uucklhorn* Sec llippopheB. 

Sea Cabbage. See Bras&ica ajid Cramhe. 

Sea Chaxnomite^ See Anthemis. 

Sea Chichweed. See Olaux, 

Sea CoievL'orl. See Buuias^ 

Sta lyuffodiL Sec Pancx^alium* 

Sea Grape. See Coccohba. 

Sea Heaik. See Prankenia. 

Sea Hollff. See Brpngium. 

Sea Lfwender. See Slat ice Lamiinium* 

Sea Lt/ux'tl. See P/t^iianihus. and Xphphptla. 

Sea Aledkk. Sec Medicago. 

Sta Miiktvort. See Glaux. 

Sea Onion. See Sc ilia. 

Sea Pea. See Pisum. 

Sea Pink. See Cerasiittm and Statice* 

Sea Purslane^ Sec Atrxplex^ 

Sea side Grape. See Coccotoba^ 

Sea Pigeon Pea. See Sophera. 

Seak Solcmon^s. See Convallarra- 
Secale; a genus of the cla^s Triaudria, order Digynia,—> 
Generic Character* Calls: the common receptacle 
lenglliened out into a spike; glume two-flowered, two-valved; 
leaflets oppoi^ite, distant, erect, linear, acuminate, le $4 thau 
the corolla; florets sessile. Corolla: two*valved; outer valve 
more rigul, ventricose, acuminate, compressed; keel ciliatc^ 
ending in a long awn; inner valve flat, lanceolate* Nectary 
Iwo-leaved; leaflets lanceolate, sharpish, ciliate, gibbous on 
one side at the base* Stamina t filamenta three, capillary, 
lianging out of the flower; anthersc oblong, forked- Pistil: 
gennen turbinate; styles two, reflexed, villose; stigmas simple. 
Pericarp: none. Corolla: embraces the seed* gajjcs, and 
drops it. Seed: one* oblong, semicylindrical, naked, pointed 
at one end. Observe* There is frequently a third floret, 
which is peduncled between the two larger sessile ones, Es* 
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SEVTJAL Character. CaHx: opposite, two-ifalved, two- 

flowere<l, solitary.-Tlie species are, 

1- Secalc Cereale; Cilia; of ilie elumes rucged; 

root animal; srcni higher and weaker Ihati Wheats sometimes 
attaiuiim the height of six feet; leaves a quarter oralbird 
of an inch in breadth^ rough to the touch, if the finger be 
drawn from point to base, but not hairy; lliey are wider, and 
form a more considerable liift, than Wheat commonly does. 
Spike very close, of a gray colour from its pubescence, in 
a good soil and siluaiion having four rows, containing from 
sixty to eighty, and sometimes 120 grains, smaller and slen¬ 
derer than Wheat. Rye is esieemed Ihe least nourisljiug of 
all the common grains: it is more susceptible of fermentntioti, 
and ill a slight degree laxative. It is used principally for 
making bread in our northern counties, eillier alone or mixed 
with wheat; and also for extracting an ardent spirit. In the 
Limosin* a province of France, it is used with great success 
for fatlening oxen, after they have had a summer’s grass, 
and have hern put to Turnips, at the end of Oclober or llie 
begilining of November. When the Turnips fail, they mix 
the flour vi/itli water to the consistency of a paste, and leave 
it three, four, or five days, lo ferment and become sour; 
they then diluTc it with water, and add cut hay to the whole. 
Sonic mix leaven with the paste, lo secure a ferment a lion ; 
hilt it is never used till quite sour. The cattle have it three 
times a day ; twenty-two pounds for e:Tch large ox. Some 
say tlial Hye is a native of Crete, and others of Siberia; but 
there is no reason to ihiuk iliat there is any country in wliicii 
it is found wiUL It flowers in June, and ihe grain is ripe iti 
F^ngland about the middle of July.’—Farmers distinguish the 
two varieties by the titles of Winter and Spring Kye, but 
when these are sown tliree orfour years at tlic same season, 
and on lltc same soil, it w ill bcdiflicult to know them asunder. 
Where Rye is sown upon a warm land, it will ripen imich 
earlier tliun upon cold stiff ground, and by continuing it 
for (wo or three years, il will be forwarded so much, as 
to ripen a montJi earlier than tJie seeds which have long grown 
upon a strong cold soil; so those who are obliged to sow 
Rye toward spring, generally provide themselves with tins 
early seed. The Common or Winter Rye is what moat farmers 
grow; it is usually sown at the same lime as Wheat, and 
mixed with it in many of the northem counties. This mixture 
however is bad husbandry, as Ihe Rye will always rij>en 
sooner tfian Wheat; so tliat if the latter he permitted to be 
fully ripe, the former will shatter. Jt is generally sown two 
bushels and a half to the acre, upon poor dry gravelly or 
sandy land, where Wheat will not thrive, and may answer very 
well in such places, but should not be grown where the land 
wilt bear Wheal, as I he value of Rye is greatly inferior. When 
it is sown, Ihe ground should not be too wet; and if iniicb rain 
should fall before it comes up^ it will probably rot in ihe 
ground, but will not be long in making iis appearance, feeing 
much SODIUT out of the ground limn Wheat. The small Uye 
may be sown in ttie spring, about llic same lime as (Jats, and 
IS iisiiulty ripe as soon ns the other sort; hut in wet seasons 
It is apt to run mucli to straw, and then the gram is generally 
lighter ihan the otiier; so the only use of this sorl is lo sow 
upon latnZs where the aniutniial crop may have miscarrit-d 
If is also soun in autumn, lo afford green feed for ewes :iiirl 
lainb^ ro il»e spring, before there is plenty of grass. 'I'ld?, 
should be done early in auluturi, that il may have Mrmglii lo 
furnish early seed. Its great use is lo sL(j>fdy tfie want ot 
Turnips where tlicy have failed, as also afier the Turnips are 
over* and before the grass is ennugli grown to afford green 
feed for ibc ewes: hence, in lliose cold seascuis, when I In- , 
T'tirnip^ in geoeraJ fail, il is very good husbandry to sow the | 
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land with Rye, especially where there ar« flock* of aheep, 
which caiiiu^t well be supported early in ihe spring when 
green feed is wanting: therefore those former* who turn 
large live-stockshould have several metbod* of suppljiqg 
themselves with suflicient feed, lesl some should foiL for a* 
Turnips are a very precarious crop, some food should be 
sown wtlli Cole-seed, which will supply the want of Turnip*in 
winter; and if some of the ground, which wa* sowo late with 
Turnips that failed, was sown in autuoin with Rye^ that would 
be fit to supply the want of Cok-seed afterward. Spring Rje 
produces a less crop of amatler lighter grain than Winter 
Rye; it is also esteemed less nourisbiog, and the bread made 
of it is of a darker colour. As a grain, for making bread, 
Hye is sown to a much greater extent lo Germany, Switxer- 
land, and the northern and Alpine countrieSj than in EDgland, 
In cold and moist valleys among the mountains, it is tbeir 
most useful crop, and in many placea the chief resource of 
the hardy tiihabiiants* 

2. ScchIc Villosutn; Villo&t Rye Gras*. Cilts of the 
»1umes villose; calicinc scales wedge-shaped.—This annual 
Grass is a nuTive of the south of Europe, and the Levant* 
.Secak Orientale; Oriental Rye GroM* Gliimes hirsute; 
calicinc scales awl shaped*—Native of the Archipelago* 

4. Secale Creticuin; Cretan Rye Gras*. Glumes ciliate 
on the uiitshle.—Native of Candia or Crete* 

St'cfiitim :z genus of the class Moocecia, order Monadelphia, 
—CORNER]c Character. Male Flowers, Calix: penantb 
one-leufed, hall five cleft; tube bell-shaped, spreading; seg¬ 
ments of the border lanceolate, flat, acuminate, spreading 
very much. Corolla: ooe-petalled; tube the size and figure 
of ihc calix, adhering to it; segments of the limb five-cleft, 
ovale, fldi* acute, spreading, nearly twice as as ihe 

calix. J\'eclary: ten hollows in the up|>er part of the 
tube of the corolla. Stamina: filamenta live, cuoitected iuto 
an upright cylinder* five-cleft at top, and spreading very much; 
unllterae on Ihe lop of each filamenttim a line* creeping twice 
downwards, and once upwards, poiliniferons. Femair* on the 
same piant, Cafix: as in tlie tudle, placed on the germen by 
a pedicel, deciduous. Corolla: as in the male, but the hol¬ 
lows or pits bigger* Pistil: germen ohovate, tomentose, 
live-grooved, inferior; style cylindrical, erect, kiiglli of the 
calix; sligma very large, peltate, retlexed, with the margin 
live-cleft. Pericarp: apple very large, ovate, turbinate, five- 
grooved, fleshy, unequally gibbous at the top, inuricated 
with harmless prickles, one-celled above* Seed: one, sub* 
ovate, piano-compressed* fleshy, bllameHate, blunt at each 
end. Essential Character* A/a/e. Ca/i4r: half five-clefo 
five-cleft, with ten hollows in tlie upper part of the 
lube, Filamenta: five, connected. Female* Stigma: very 
large, peltate, reflexed, fivc-cleft. Pericarp: large, ovate* 
turbinate, one-seeded.-The single species kiiow'D is* 

1. Scchium Edule; The CAocAo Fine* Leaves cordate^ 
angular, rugged ou the upper surface, with the angles toothed 
iind acute, alternate, on a smooth petiole; flowers small, 
without sceni; corollas yellow* The fruit is green and shin* 
iiig on Ihe outside, white and fleshy withiu, difiering in size, 
aufj singular in structure. Although tlie emdsture of the 
fruit iuelf be sufiicient to make the seed vegetate, and to 
afford il nuirimeiit, until ibe fibres roach the soil, and imbibe 
■ lulrimrjd from thence; yet the people of the contiiry baiy 
it in the ground, probably to accelerate the growth, or to 
it w ilh greater rertandy ; it will however grow if it fall 
*^n ihe ground, or even if it l>e preserved any where. In the 
island of Cuba, tJrey cat it in their soup, or pudding, or boiled 
^Hlh their meat consiatitly. Browne says, that the fruit is 
sometimes boiled iu Jamaica, and served up at table by way 
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ofgreenSj in which state it is generally looked upon as w hole¬ 
some and refreshing; but tt is too insipid to be niui h liked. 
The apples serve to fatten tJte bogs in the inouiiiaLiis and 
inward parts^ where the plant is mostly cultivated. There 
are two varieties found in Cuba.—^Native of the West Indies, 
dowering and fruiting in December. 

Sccuridaca ; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Octan- 
dria*— Generic Character. Calix: perianlh three- 
leaved, small, deciduous; leaflets ovate, coloured, the upper¬ 
most respecting the standard, and two the keel. CoroUn: 

S apilionaccous, five-petalled ; wings spreading w^ide, and very 
lunt; standard two-lcai^ed, oblongi straight, connate, witii 
the keel at the base, redexed at the tip; keel length of the 
wings, subcylindricat, with lite limb or border wider, aug¬ 
mented by a plaited blunt appendicle. S/amina: fiffimenta 
eight, connate at bottom; antherae oblong* erect Plffr/: 
gernien ovale, ending in an aw).shaped style; strgnm tint, 
widening, toothed at r!ie tip. /^ericarp : legume ovate, one- 
celled, ending in a liguluie wing* Srt'd: one, oblong. Es¬ 
sential Character. Cft/tx: ibrcc-leavcd, : 

|>apilionaceous, with the standard tw'odeaved, within the 
wings, ovate, onc-celleci, onc-seeded, eitcliug in a 

ligiilate wing.--The species are, 

1. Securidaca Erecta; C/prig/rf Stevrfdara. Stem upright, 
oblong. This is an upright tree, twelve feet liigh, with few 
long slender weak brandies; flowers in racemeSj purple.— 
Native of Martiiiico, flowering there in A|>ril. 

2. SecuridaciL VoJuhilis; C/im/jhfg Srcfiridffci^. Stem 
climbing; leaves ohloug, ovale.—Native of South Americii, 
and the West Inflles. 

3. Securidaea Virgata. Stern climbing; brancfies rod-like; 
leaves roundisli,-—Native of Jamaica and Hispaniola, 

Sedge, See C^/rex and 

Sedum ; a genus of tlie class Decandria, order Peiifagynia. 
—Generic Ctl ARactER. Cn/ix: perianth live-cleft, aciiTe* 
erect, permanent. CWo/At: petals five, lanceolate, acuiniuutr, 
fiat, spreading; nectaries five, each at a very small eniarginate 
scale, inserted into each gernien at llie biise, on the onbitic. 
S/ffmtfia: hlameula ten, awhshape^f, length of the corwliu; 
anthers ronadj^it. J^ts/d: germina five^ oblojig, ending in more 
slender sbk's; stigmas olitn^e. Pi^ncfirp: capsules five, spread¬ 
ing, acuminate, compressed, cmarginate (ow anls the huse, oju'ti- 
iiig on ifie insitle JongitutlinLLtiy liy a suture. Seeds' junue- 
jous, very small. Essential Character. Ced/x; live- 
cleft. Cofodar hve-puudjed. NVe/fif: nectariferous, five, at 

ibe base of the gernien* Cfjpftdes: five,--'I'he species are, 

1. Seduru VerlicillaUiiii; tf^/wr/ed S/ortecr{fp. Leaves iji 
fours; stem a fool liigli, erect, round. Native of the most 
southern parts of Eur<?pe and of .Siberia.—All the Sronecrops 
are easily jiropagated by plHUling their trailing stalks, either 
fu spring or summer, wljicli stalks soon put out roots; but as 
ihcy thrive much belter upon rocks, old wails, or bniiding^, 
tbait III the ground, they tuay be disposed upon rock-work in 
such a manner as to liave a good cflect; and where Iheie are 
unsiglitly buildings, their top>i may be covered with tliese 
plants, so as to hide their deformity; in such places also 
iJiese plants will ajipear to greater advajdage, than <^n the 
ground. If the cuttings or mots of the perennial sorts be 
planted in soine soft niud> laid upon the walls or buildings, 
(hey will soon take root, and then spread julo every joint or 
crevice, and cover the place; or if the seeds of lliose aunuat 
sorts, which grow naturally in dry places, he sown soon after 
they are ripe, mi the fop of w alls, the plants will come up and 
mainlam themselves witliout further care* 

2* Sedum Ttlepliium ; Otpirte Stonccrop, Leaves llattjsh, 
serrate; corymb leafy; stem erect; root perennial, tuberous^. 
112 * 


j This is the only English species with flat leaves. Being a 
I iiandsome plant, and easily cultivated, it is met with in most 
I gardens, where it will sometimes grow a yard high* The 
1 flowers vary in colour, and the plants in size.—The Common 
White and Purple are common in most parts of Europe, Japan, 
and Siberia ; on old waifs, by the side of woods, in hedges, 
among bushes in pastures, in fields, in vineyards, chiefly in a 
ciialky or sandy soil, flowering in July and August. The 
Purple-flowering Orpine is the most common in Brtiain. The 
nuiiie is from the Pjench: it v^as also called Lire Long, 
because a biatich of it, hung up, will keep hs verdure a long 
lime. It is of a styptic asiriiieent iialuro, and the rools 
contain the firincipal virtues. Tliey are excellent in those 
fluxes aiul loosenesses which erode the bowels, for which 
purposes they are best given in powder, a scruple or some- 
ufiat more of w hich is a sufTicieiit dose. Bruised and applied 
cxlernaliy, they are serviceable to wounds, burns, and bruises. 

leaves boiled in milk, and llte decoction taken to the 
amount of a Urge lea-cupful, three or four limes a day, 
powerfully promobs the urinary discharge, and has been 
found set viceuble hir the piles and other haemorrlkages* Cows, 
goats, sheep, and hogs* c;U it, but horses will not take it.— 
j The Orpiries may be easily increased bv cuttings during the 
f summer mouths, or by parting tlieii rotits, either in spring or 
autiunn, Tliev tlirive iie^it in a dry soil, and a siiady sitUR- 
cion ; hut may also be |>lan1e{l for llie same purposes as the 
otlicr sjiecics, vsjiecially tfie iie?tt species* whieli is evergreen* 
i^ee the third species.—Tliis plant occurs near London, about 
Charlton, Shtuder's Hill, Norwood* Ac; at Shelford and 
Bumnigh fjieen* in Canibiidgesliirc; at Aspley wood iij 
Bedfordshire; lleiidiiinion Wick Copse* and Sholover hill, 
Oxfordshire; frefpieatly in ijuffolk; near Ashburnc in Derby- 
iliire; iVIalvern Chacc; ahtuit Manchester; near Shrewsbury; 

; at J ettetdiali in StviH'ordsliiie; at Castle Dikes, and Preston 
I woods* in NiKlhauipiousliire; and hvo miles to tfie eastward 
; of Duinbarlun, between that plaee and Glasgow, in Scotland* 

I 3. Sediuu Aii.ieanipseros; Lvergrtcn Orphte, Leaves 
! wedge-s]ja[ied, atletmaied at the base, suhsessile; stems sub- 
, decumbent ; flowers in corymbs; root fibrous* perennial. 

I Native of Gcuimuy* it^.eHand, the Valais, the south of 
J Pranee, llaly, Chiuu, Cuchin-cliina, and Ja]>(m* grow ing out 
I of the crevices oi' rocks.— riic stalks of this species liang 
I down, und have a very good eflect in rock work ; and the 
j jdanb re(|uire no earr, fnr wlien they are lixed in the place, 
j they will Kjiieiul and piopagate fast enough. 

I 4. Sedum Divuricatmu; Spreadttig StuJtecrop. Leaves 
! wed^e-j hnmbed, cinarguiatc* j^cliolcd ; stems blanched; pa- 
(liekii tei'uiiimting* s[)Teading.—This $}>ccics is slirubby, 
lloweis in June uuJ July* and is a native of Madeira. i>te 
I he first species, 

5. ^ediiiij Aizoon; Ytilow Stortecrop, [.caves lanceolate* 
serrate, fiat; stem erect; cyme sessile* tertuinalfng ; flowers 
bright yellow. It flivvers fnun July to September,—Native 
of Siberia. See ihe first species. 

G. Seduin [lybiidum; Germfinder-teaved Sfoytecrep, Leaves 
weilgC'Sliaped, concave, somewhat toothed, aggregate; 
iinnichcs creeping; eyrue lerminatjiig.—Native of Tartury At 
tiic foot fd tile Arulian mountains. See llic firat species. 

7. Sedum Ebijmlifoliurn ; Popfar-leaved Sfoixecrop, Leaves 
flat, cordate, toothed, petiolcd ; corymbs terminating. Wlien 
the plant grows in an open situation, ex|>osed to the sun, 
the Leaves and stalks become of a bright red colour. It is 
tlic only hardy plant of tiiis genus, cultivated with us* (hat 
has a shrubliy stalk ; the leaves are deciduous. It flowers in 
July and August, and is proper fur a rock plant.—Native of 
Siberia. See the first species. 
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8. Sedum Slellatum; Starry Slonecrop^ Leaves Aattisli^ 
aii^utar; Bowers lateral^ sessile, solitary. This is a low 
aikimat plant.—Nativeof GermaDy, France, Swilzerlaiul, Italy, 
and of Cliiua. See the first species, 

9. Seduni AliitiefoliuEn; Chickweed-leavtd Slonecrop. Leaves 
Bat, ovale; stem panicled ; petals obtuse.—Native of Pied-^ 
Etont, in shady stony places, 

10. Sediim Cepola; Pursfane-haved Stonect'op. Leaves 
Bat, lanceolate; stem blanched; Bowers panicled; petals 
acute, awned; root annual,—Native of Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, See the first species, 

11. Sedum Libanoticum. RooUleaves in buucljeSf spatu- 
late lanceolate ; stem almost naked, quite simple,—Native of 
Palestine, See the first species, 

12. Sedum Dasypbyllum; Thwk-ksred Slonecrop* Leaves 

opposite, ovate, obtuse, fleshy; stem weak ; panicle ^;luli[iosc; 
root perennial, composed of small while fibres. This prcUy 
plant, introduced into a garden, propagates itself ftceiv upon 
walls, in waste places, and about garden |)ots* No plant is 
better adapted for decorating rock-work; upoti rocks or 
walls it grows without any trouble, in any aspect, niuUifdying 
very nmcli by young shoots, and lofiking Leauliful Ibrougb- 
out the year. Linueus marks it as annual l Dr. Smith has 
sometimes thought it biennial, but lie rests in supposing it 1o ] 
be perennial; frequently, however^ dUaj>pcaring in one spot, 
and reappearing in anotlier.— Nalive of many parts of Europe. 
Ill England found Jiear Loudon, on walls near Chelscu lloi- 
pital; between Kensington gravel pits aiul Acton; also at 
Hamuiersmitli and Kew ; at Fulbourue In Cambridgeshire ; j 
Markets!reel, in Bedfordshire; at Bugden, in Huntingdon 1 
shire; at Malton in Yorkshire, and at Clifton near Bristol. | 
Sec tlic first species, ; 

15. Sedum Reflexura; RrJIfx<;d Slonea'op* Leaves awl-! 
shaped, scattered, loose at llie base; flowers in cvmes; pclals 1 
half as long again as the lanceolate callx ; root perennial, j 
Haller says it is eaten in salads, in various ]>nris of Europe.— i 
It is comiiioii in England on walls and thatciied roofs, and on 
rocks in the northern counties, floueiiugin Jtily* Sec tliC ' 
first species, 

14. Sedum Hispid urn ; llisjAd SSonecrop. Hritnebes tiii- ' 
form, panicled, villose; leaves half round. Annual.—^Nalivc ■ 
of Batbary. See the first species, 

J5, Sedum Virens; Gwn Stonecrop^ Leaves auI shaped, 
scatlered, loose at the base; flowers ju ey ; petals hall'u.i 
long again as the lauceolalc caliv. Fereuniul.—Native of 
Portugal. See llie first species. 

KS, Sodtini Kuj^cslre; Rock Stonesrop^ Leaves thick, awl- 
shaped, erect, clustered, iu five rous, loose at the base; 
Bowers subcyuied. Perennial. This also is cullivakd in 
Holland and Germany, to mix willi salads, notwitlislanding 
ils vu'iid tasle.—alive of various parts of Europe. Pound 
in England on St, Vijicenls rocks, near Bristol; on the 
Chedder rocks in Somerselslure; on some walls about Dar¬ 
lington. See the first species. 

17, Sedum Saxaijie; Mountain Stontcrop* Leaves scat¬ 
tered, half round, obtuse, loose at the base; stein branched, 
decumbent; root annuak—Found on rocks in Norway, Ger¬ 
many, Swiizcrland, and Daiipliiiiy. Sec the first species. 

18. Sedum Quadrifidum; Fonr-ptiaUed I^io7iccrop, Leaves 
scattered, round, obtuse; stem simple; flowers umbelled, 
four-pctalled, yellow. FercmiiaL—Native of the norLberu 
parts of Asia, on rocks. See the first species. 

19* Seduni Hispauicum; Spanish Slonecrop, Leaves 
linear, round, depressed, scattered; cynics patulous; flowers 
’aix-petalled: root slender, fibrous, perennial. It flowers iu 
July.— Native of Spain and Carinthiii, See the first species. 


20* Sedum Lincare; lAntar Stonecrep^ Leaves rounds 
linear, opposite; cyme trifid.—Native of Japan* See the 
first species, 

2L Sedum Coeruleum; BIub Stonecrop* Leaves oblong, 
allenialc, obtuse, loose at the base; cyme bifid, smooth.— » 
Found iu Africa. See the first species* 

22. Sedum Album; White Stonecrep, Leaves oblong, 
round, blunt, spreading, smooth; panicle very moeb branch* 
ed; root perennial, fibrous* Haller informs us, that this 
species possesses alt the virtues of the Large Honseleek, and 
that he lias used the juice of it in uterine hemorrhages* By 
way of cataplasm, it is applied to the piles when in a painful 
slate. Some persons prepare and eat it as a pickle*—Native 
of Europe, on rocke, walls, and roofs, flow'eriug in July. It 
occurs iu the neighbourhood of London, between Bromley 
and Bromley Hull in Middlesex; on walls at Peterborough; 
upon the rocks'above Great Malvern; at Wick cliffs; at 
Chaltcrness in the Isle of Ely; and at StevingtoQ and Sliaru- 
brook in Bedfordshire. See the first species. 

25. Sedum Acre; Piling Stonecrop^ or IVaU Pepper. 
Leaves alleniute, subovate, fleshy, gibbous, adnate, sessile; 
cyme Irifld, leafy; root perennial, fibrous. This plant will 
continue to grow when hung up in the open atr, or in a room, 
w'hich has been considered as a proof that it receives its nou¬ 
rishment principally from the air; but it is justly observed 
by WiiJiering, that thougli the life of the plant be thus retained 
for some weeks, yet it is at the expense of the Juices, which 
its succulent leaves had previously imbibed. At the end of 
three weeks, a plant, suspended before a window with a 
norlJiern aspect, had lost about half its weight, though it 
Iiad put out some fine fibres from the root, and had yet life 
cuougli to enable it to turn to the light, after having been 
purposely turned from it. After being kept in water for 
ivvcnly-four hours, it regained more than half of what it 
had lost. Hence it appears, that the succulent leaves are 
reservoirs w lucU support the plant in dry weather, and arc 
again replenished in rainy reasons; but it does not follow 
[hat such plants attract nouiishtneiit from the air more than 
otiiers, thoug]) it must be allowed that they subsist much 
u[»oii the humidity of the atmosphere, since their succulent 
sieius and leaves cannot derive much nutriment from the arid 
I boii jji which they generally grow. The whole of this plant 
! is acri<l, and when chewed in the mouth has a very hot 
! biliug laste, whence, and from its common place of grovrili, 
it has the name of Wall Pepper. Applied to the skin, it 
I blisters; and taken inwardly, it excites vomiting. In scorbutic 

■ cases, and ([uartan agues, it is ari excellent medicine, under 
proper [uaiiagement. For the former, a handful of the herb 

1 is directed to be boiled in eight pints of beer till they ai? 

■ reduced to four, of which three or four ounces are to be 
, taken every morning. Milk has been found to answer this 

jjurpose belter than beer. Not only ulcers simply scorbutic, 
but those of a scrofulous or even cancerous tendency, have 
heen cured by the use of tills phtU* It is hketvise useful as 
an external application in destroying fungous flesh, and jq 
I pfonioLirig a discharge iu gangrenes and carbuncles*—Native 
, of Europe, in ilry sandy and gravelly pastures, on houses, 

I walls, banks, and rocks* It is couimon in England ; flowers 
! in June; aud, if planted iu a pot, will hang over tJie sides 
and cover the pot completely* 

24* Sedum Sexaugulare; /ttsjpirf iSfonecrop* Leaves sub* 
tern, roundish, obtuse, fleshy, adnate, sessile, spreading; 
cyme trifid, leafy. The flowers are of a golden yellow colour* 
Fhc iierb is not acrid.—Native of several parts of Europe, 
oil walls, roofs, and dry pastures^ flowering at the end of 
June* Found in England on Greenwich Park wall; aear 
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Norlftfieet, Sheerness, and in the isle of Shepey: nearTri- Seed: one, oblong, smooth. Essential CharacteR- 
iiiry Conduit Head; between Cambridge and Matlioglcy; Calij^: five-leaved. Ccroiia: none, Copsuir: one-seeded, 

and on Ely Minster, See the first species. torminateil by a lar^c wing, and having small lateral ones. 

25. Sedum Anglicum; KngUsh or Mild-whiit Sionretop^ solitary*-Tlie species are. 

Leaves subalternate, ovate, fiesliy, gibbous, adnalo, sessile; 1. Seguicria Americana. Skm clfmlnngp prickly; leaves 
cyroe bifid, even; root annual, fibrous. This has been eon- lanceolate, cmarginate; racemes branched, leafy, Tiiis shrub 
founded with the next species,—Native of Norway and Great is about twelve feet Idgh.—Native of South Amtjiea, in 
Britain, on rocks, sandy coasts, roofs, ami walls ; on the wootb and coppices abuut Cartliagena, especially by way* 
sandy downs of the Norfolk and Suffolk coast, plentifully; sides, flowering in September. 

as well as in Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Cornwall, Wales, and 2. Segnieria Asiatica, 4Sfem .scamlent, unarmed; leaves 
Scotland; and on the mountains of Westmoreland and Laii- ovute, <]ui1e vulire; riicemes long, axillary, and terminating, 

cashire* Sec the first species. —Native of Cochin china, in woods* 

26. Sedum Annuum; Annual Sfontcrep. Stem erect, Sflfigo; a genus of the class Diilynamia, order Gynino- 

solitary, annual; leaves ovate, sessile, gibbous, alternaic; spenula, — G i:n uuic CHARACTER, perianili one* 

cyme recurved; root annual, fibrous.—Native of the north loafed, four-tkft or five-cleft, small, pcnnaneul; hover seg- 
o( Europe. See the first species. uieiit larger. Corolla: one-petallc<l; tube ver) small, fdrform, 

27. Sedum Pubescens; Pubescent Stonecrop* Pubescent: scarcely ]>crforafed; border spiearliug, five-purled, almost 

leaves oblong, obtuse, flalluh above; cyme bifid; petals equal, dre tivo ujqicr segments smaller, (lie lowest larger* 
lanceolate; root atmual.^—Found in the clefts of rocks in the Sft^mina: filuJiieiita four, capillary, length of iIjc corolla, into 
kingdom of Tonis. vvliicli they arc ia^erteil, the two upper ones longer; aniherffi 

28. Sedum Villosum; Hairy Sioneervp. Leaves alicrimte, simple, Pistif: germcn roimdibh; style siiiifdc, length of 

linear, flatfish, somewhat hairy, as are also the peduncles; the stamina; stigma simple, aeule. Pericarp: noin:. Corolia: 
stem erect; root perennial, small, fibrous. It flowers in June (according to G^citner,) involving the seed, Strd: one or 
andJuly.—Naliveof Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Switzer-Uvvo, roinidj^h. Essential Character. Calix: five- 
land, and Denmark: it occurs in the bogs and moist meadows* cleft, CoroiJ^: tuiie capillary; border almost equal. Seed: 

of ihe northern parts of this Island. See the first species. l one or two.’-The species are, 

20. Sedum Atratuni; Ped Sedunit or Sfonecrop. Stem! I. Selago Corymhosa ; Fine haicd Sf^/ago* Coiymb mau:- 
erect; flowers coryinbed, fastigiatc.—Native place iiiiknowu, [ fold ; floivcrs disjointed; leaves fiJifonu, fascided ; stems 
.Sec the first species. j slender, woody. 1'his plajit is prcserwil it: gardens more 

30. Sedum Nudum; Naked Branched Slonccrop. Leaves | for the sake of variety than beauty; for the branches grow 

scattered, oblong, cylindrical, hliint; stems slindiby. very j very irregtihir and hang down, and both leaves and flowers 
much branched; branches twisted; cymes tvnniiiating.— j arc sinalL-Elanl cuniugs during any of (lie summer months 

Native of Madeira, See the first species. j in a bed of fre^h eiulli, covering them dose with a IjLdl or 

31. Sedum PusillunL Plant erect, glabrous; leaves alter- hand ghs^, shilling thcjn from the sun, and refreshing them 

nate, somewhat rouml, oblong; flowers at tjie summit fewer,- now and then with water. Harden lliciu graduiilly, oud then 
alternate, subpedicellate, wfiite, with eighl stamina,— Grows trujjsplant them iiilo small pots, placing them in the shade 
in North Carolina and Virginia*. I till they liavc taken root. Place ifiern with olber liartly 

32. Sedum Pulchellum, Plant glabrous; stems assuigeiit; | greeu-lionsc plants, and about (he cud of October remove 

lenves scatiered, linear, obtuse; cyme polystacliyous; flowers | them inti^ (he dry itove. They only require proleclioii fioiji 
sessile, otlandrous, purple.—Grows on rocks near Knox-! frosl, and may be Ueyted in die same manner with Ijie hardier 
vilie. ; grccn-liouse plants, Tliest dinclioiij apply to all liic follow^* 

38. Sedum Stenopetalum. Plant glabrous; stems nssur-j uig sf)ccics* 
gent; leaves scattered^ iicaped, adnate sessile, compressed-j 2. Sehigo Folysiaeliya ; Many spiked Sehj;o, Corymb 
£nbula1c, acute; cyme tennina], tricliotmiious, di< ]iorou]ous; j with spikes fascicled ; leaves tilifoim, aggregate; stem suf* 
spikes recurvt^d; flowers sessile, decandrous, goUleii yellow ;; fruilcose. erect.—Native of llie Cape of Good Hope, 
petals linear, mnelr longer than the cali\.—(jrows on rocks! 3. Selago JUpunctiloidcs; Rno\piondike Sciogo. Spikes 

on the banks of Clarck's river and Kooskoosky. >corymbed; leaves toothed; root loiig% creepin^^ fibrous._ 

34. Sedum Tenialiim. Plant small, creeping: leaves ^ Native of the Cape of (jood Hope. ^ 

plHin, round spallmlate, teru; cyme siibtriitachyuus; flov^ers j 4. Sehtgo S[>nna; Lineardeared Sdago. Spike corjmhed; 
sessile, white, oclandroits; centre decandrous. —An elegant ^ leaves linear, tooHdelted, Biennial, flowcrjjig hi June,—^ 
Jitlle species, growing on rocks in Ihe western parts of IVnii- j Native of the Cape of GoofS Hope. 

sylvania, Virginia, and Carolina. | 5. Scla!:y Fasciculata ; Ciusier^oiva'id Schgo, Corymb 

35t SedumTelcpliioides* Leaves plain, oval, subacute on ; manifold; leaves obovate, smooth, serrate; s(em quite sinipie, 
both sides, deiitated ; corymb fasdculalc; flowers pale purple.! erect, even, two feet high; corolla purple ; stigma blunt*^ 
— Grows on rocks on high mounluins, in Virginia and Caroliim. ^ Native of the Capo of Good Uojjc. 

Seguieria; a genus of the class Folyaudria, order iMono-j G. Sclago CEjccinea; Scarltl Selago^ Spikes eorymbed; 
gynia.. — Generic Character Caiix: perianth five-; lower leaves linear, quite entire, up[)er lunceolaie-sulmlate, 
leaved, spreading; leaflets oblong, concave, coloured, per-1 somewhat toiHlied ; corollas very deep purple, willi iho outer 
ptanent. Coroffa: none, unless the calix be taken fi>r it. : segments larger.—Native of the Cape of Good IIoj>e, 
.S7amin«; fihmenia very many, capillary, spreading, lunger 7. Selago Capitata; Headed Selago* Head terminating: 
than iJic calix; antlierae oblong, flatlish. Pistil: germcn leaves fascicled, linear, flesby, smootli; stem siitlVuircose* 
oblong, compressed, at top membranaceous, willi one side erect, pubescent,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
thicker; Btyle very short, at the thicker side of the germen; 8. Sclago Frulicosa; Shr^ibby Selago, Heads roundish 

stigma simple* Pericarp: capsule oblong, augmented by a terminating; leaves scattered, linear-obtuse, quite eiiiire' 
very large wing, on the straighten side lliickcr, with three stem sfiiubby.—Native of (he Cape of Good Hope* 
little wings on each side at the base, one-celled, not opening. t), Selago Divaritata; Spreading Selago, Heads term!- 
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aaltng; leaves filiform, Jtnear, fascicled, siiio(»th.— Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

10 * SeJago Caiirscetis ; lioarjf Sela^o* Spikes lenninatingj 
leaves filiform, fascicled, smoolh.—Native of llie Cape of 
Good Hope, 

11 * Selago Geniculata; Jointed Stingo, Spikes fertnf 
leaves linear, fascicled, sniootli, uitli the margio 
bent back*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

12* Selago Triqaelra; Thrte-sided Seit/go. Spikes ter^ 
mioating; leaves lliree-sided, imbricate* recurve, refles, 
smooth*—Native of the Cape of (iood Ilnpe* 

13, Sdago Hiaptda ; Hispid St'lttgo^ Spikes terminalitig; 
Leaves linear, scattered, reflex, hispid*—Native of iLc Cajic 
of Good Hope, 

14 , Selago Polygaloides; MUhvort-itke Sei/igo^ Spikes 
terminating; bractes and calices keeled; lamiiiic rugged; 
leaves linear, smnotlj, wiili a reflex margin*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

15 * Selago Ciiierea: Ash coloured Sthgo. Corvmb com¬ 
pound: leaves linear, fascicled, smooth, reflex at the edge* 
—Native of llie Cape of Good Hope. 

IG* Selago Rotuiidifolia; Rounddeand Selogo, Corjinb 
compouiid; leaves ovate, smooth, obtuse*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

17* Selago Cibata , Frhgi'd Sthgo. Tlovvers in Sjdke3;| 
leaves ovale, ciltale, aenle. —Nativeol tlic Ca[)e of Good Hope. 

18. Selago Verbenacea; Ftreniit Sriogo, Spikes fascicled; 
leaves ohiong, smooth: stem four-cornered, right-angled* — 
Native of tlie Cape of Good Mo[>c. 

19 * Selago Hirla; Rottgh hfih^ed St'hgo, Spikes verv 
long; leaves obovale.—^Native of llie Ca[)e of Good Hope* 

20. Sciago Ovafa; Ovott^-hend&d Sriftgo, Spikes sirubiline, 
ovate, tcjminaling; leaves scattered, linear; stem shrubby; 
dowers while, with a yellow* spot on the two ujjpennost seg¬ 
ments, and sometimes on all of thvtii, and an orange spot at 
the moulli of Ihe tube* I’fiis plant is valuable, not so nnicb 
on account of its beauty as llie curious stmclure of its spikes, 


bitter, fetid juice. It ftotrera in July,—Found in sMtuni 
and on moors in the north of Europe^ Germany^ Austrn^ 
Dauphiny, and Piedmont; indigenous of England, found 
plentifully in the low w'et moors near Whitgif^, Yorkshire^ four 
miles from the conSueDce of the Ouse and Trent; at Weel 
carr, and other wet places near Beverley; in Alder awampi, 
near Yarmouth; between Norwich and Higham, towards the 
river; and near Prickwtilow bank in the isle of Ely. 

3* Selinum Auslriacutn; Austrian Selihum, Stem grooved; 
universal involucre many-leaved; leaflets wedge-form, gashed; 
root perennial, at the beginning of autumn ponring out a 
moderate quantity of yellowish' white milk.—Native of Austrii, 
Idria, and perhaps of Eiedinont. 

4* Selinuru Sihiricutn: Sibti^ian Stlinutn, Leaves tripin* 
nate; universal and partial involucres colourless^ aine-Ieaved; 
root bienuial, fusifonii* It has the smel] of a fresh carroK 
root, and has a singular appearance on account of tlie while 
fuvolucrets entirely involving the umbellets before they are 
'completely unfolded; stem erect, three feet bigli.—Native 
of Siberia, 

5* Stlinum Caruifolia; Caraw/jj^Jtaved Selinum^ Stem 
grooved, acute, angled; universal involucre Dooe; leaflets 
liinccolate, gashed, callose, mucronate at the top; root per- 
cnniiil* It flowers in July and August.—Native of Denmark, 
Germauy, Switzerland, Austria, and Siberia. 

G* Seiinum Chabrsci* Stem round, striated ; umversaE 
involucre none; sheailis of the leaves loose ; leaflets filiform, 
linc^ir; height from eight inches to a foot,—Native of Ger¬ 
many, AiJitria, France, and llaly, 

7. Sclinuni Segoieri;.Se/iftifTO. Stem round¬ 
ish, striated ; universal involucre none; leaflets trjfid, linear, 
niuci'onale; corollas expanded; petals white* It flowers in 
I July,—Native of Italy mid CaniioJa* 

I iJ* Selinuin Moiiinej i; Aunual StUnum. Umbels cliis- 
|tcred; universal involucre reflex; five membranaceous ribs 
L (o U]e seed- Iti a garden it often becomes quite stnoolli. 
Annual*—Kaiivc of ifie south of France. 


and the fiagra ncy of its flowers, which appear in June and j 9* Seliiuim Decipknis* Stem woody, naked below; lower 
jyly,—Native of the Cape o^ Good Hope. leaves bipinnatu; pinnules Idiiceolate, entire, and gashed- 

Stff-heaL See Pj-ri?»e//rf* serrate. — Native of Madeira* 

Stiinum; a genus of the class Prnlandria* order Digynia. St'Ott'caipus ; a genus of the class Penlandria, order Tri* 
—Generic ChaUAcTKTI* Catix: umbel universal, niani- gynia, or of llie class Folygamia, order Dicecia.—GENEK 1C 
fold, spreading, flat; partial similar* Involucre uuiveisal, ] CiiAnACTRR* Ihrnwphrvdite. pertAhth onedeafed, 

many-leaved; leaflets lanceolate, linear, reflex ; partial srmi-I helbsliaped, inferior, half fivc-cleft; segments cordate^ acute! 
lar, spreading, length of the corollct. Fcriantiiprujjcr,scarcely ^ CoroflaJ petab live, lanceolate, bordered, obtuse, larger than the 
observable* Corolin: universal nniform ; florers all fertile; scgmeuls of the calix./"iftfwien/a: five, awd*shaped* shorter than 
partial of five cordate equal petals* Stfwiina: fifamenta five, the cui cilia, inserled into the receptacle; antlier® obloiiv, small, 
capillary: anther® roundish* A'j///; germen inferior; styles Phtil: germen superior, globular, depressed; sty I Js'Three*, 

two, reflex; stigmas simple. Pericarp: none; fniit tom- recurved, inciimbeiit on the germen, and sikorter than it; srigmas 
pressed, flat, oval, oblong, striated in tire middle on both eUib-sIiaiied, retiise* Pericarp: none. Recepiaefe e erect, 
sides, bipartite. Seeds: two, oval oblong, flat on both sides, fleshy, pear-sbaped or globular, deprcsse<l, smooth. Seed: a 

striated in the middle, with the sides iiiembraiiiiceous* Ob siiJi;ie nut, resting upon the receptacle, heart siiapcd; according 

serte. The seeds vary in fiirm, and rbc involucres in mimher to Gartner ovale, acinninatc, flattened on both sides, snionlb^ 
of leaflets* Essential Chaualtek, Petais: cordate, and sbining. A/a fc F/<jtcers: on a separate tree, smaller than 
equal* frtvolucrc: nflex* Fruit: ovaboblorig. compressed, the liermii|)h rod lies. Caiix md CoroPa: as in the liermaph* 
flat, striated in the middle*—The plants of this genus are rodites* Sfamiaa: filameniu live, length of tlie petals; 
easily propagated by seeds sown in the autumn* They are anther® much larger. Pistii: none; but in its place a semi! 

to be treated in the same way as whicli see*- globular, hairy* glandulous body. Essential Character. 

The species are, Catix: inferior, five cleft. CoroPa; tivp*petal]ed. Aut: 

1* Selimim Sylvestre; Wild Stlinrtm, Stem even; root kidney-form, inserted into a large, fleshy, flatleued recep! 

fusiform, manifold; herb milky.—Native of Denmark, Ger- tacle*-The only known species is, « * 

manv. Silesia, France, and Fiedmout. 1, Setnccarpus Anacardium; Marking Nui Tree, Leaves 

2.' Selinum Palustre; Marsh Stiinwm* Stem striated; about the extremities of the branchleU alternate, pettoled 
root almost simple; rays of the umbel liispid; root subfusi- wedge-form, rounded at the apex, entire, firm, above pretty 
form, thick, branching, yellowish without, white willrin. The smooth, below whitisli and scabrous, from nine to eMitcen 
vrbole plant, when wounded, pours forth a milky, thick, inches long, and from four to eight broad. 'Hie green fruit 
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g ouoded welt iuto a pulp, niake» good birdlinie* Tlie ptire 
lack acrid juice of ibe shell, is employed by the uatives 
externally to remove rlieumatic pains, aches, and sprains; 
la tender constitutions it often produces mdannnatton ajtd 
swelling, but where it has not these incouveuiencies it ts an 
efficacious remedy* TIicTelinga physicians employ it in the 
cure of almost every sort of vcni^real complaint. It is in 
general use for making cotton cloths: the colour is improved, 
and prevented from running, by a Utile mixture of quick¬ 
lime and water* This juice is not soluble in water, and only 
didusible in spirits of wine i for it soon falls to the bottom, 
unless the menstruum be previously alkalized* The solution 
is then pretty complete, and of a deep black colour. It sinks 
in expressed oib, hut soon unites perfectly with them; alka* 
line lixivium acis upon it with no better success than plaiu 
water. The wood of this tree is reckoned of no use, not 
only on account of its softness, but also because it contains 
much acrid juice, which renders it dangerous to cut down 
and work upon* The Aeshy rccc]>tacles, on which I in: seed 
rests, are roasted iii the ashes, and eaten by the Jiatives; iheir 
taste is exccediui^ly like roasted apples: when raw, they taste 
astringent and acrid, leaving a painful sensation upon the 
tongue for some time afterwards* The kernels are rarely 
catcD^ 

Sempervhufn; a genua of llie class Dodecandria, order 
Polygynia, orDodecagynia.—( jENEIUC ChARACT iiit. Calit: 
perianth six to twelve parted, concave, acute, penuaueut. 
Ccrotia: petals six to twelve, oblong, lanceolate, acute* con¬ 
cave, a little bigger than the calix* Statnina: filanienta six 
to twelve or more, subulate, slender; anther® roLindish* 
Piatii: germiuasix to twelve, ju a ring, erect, ending in as 
ntany spreading styles; stigmas acute. Pet icarp: capsules 
six to twelve, oblong, compressed, short, in a ring, acumi¬ 
nate outwards, opening inwards, Setds: many, roundisli, 
small. Observe. Being very frequently luxuriant, it becomes 
greater as to the number, especially as to the female parts 
of the dower. It is allied to Sedum^ but did'ers in having 
more petals than five. Essential Char act hr. CniU: 
twelve parted* Petafs : twelve. Capsttlts: twelve, many- 
seeded. ^-The species are, 

I, Sempervivum Arhorciim ; Tree Pousehek. Stem arbor¬ 
escent, even, branched; leaves wedge-form, smoothisli, ciliate; 
cilras patuhius, soft. Tlie flower-stalks rise from tlm cejktre 
of the heads or clusters of leaves, and the numerous bright 
yellow flowers fonu a large pyramidal spike or tiiyrse* — 
Native of PortugLd, ihe Levant, and Barbary, near Algiers. 
It flowers through the winter, comnmjily only from Decem¬ 
ber to March* It is easily propagated, by culling off llie 
branches, which, when pbiited, soon put out roots. The 
cut^tllg^ should he laid in a dry place for a week before they 
are planted, tliat the bottom may be Itealed over, otherwise 
they are apt to rot, especially if they have much wet* When 
the cuttings are in pots, tliey should be placed in a shady 
situation, and must have little wet; and if tlicy are planted 
in a shady border, they will require no water, for the moisture 
of tije groujid will be sufficient for them* The variety with 
striped leaves ts the most tender, and least able to endure the 
wet in winter* 

2* Sempervivtiin Canariense; Can&rt^ HouseM:* Stem 
frutescent; leaves orbicu!ar-spatulate, villose; nectaries sub- 
quadrate, truncate. At the top of the stalk is a very large 
cro^Ki of leaves disposed circularly like a ftiibblown Rose: 
they are large, succulent, soft to the toucli, and pliable, 
ending In obtuse points, which are a little incurved. The 
flowcr*stidk comes out from the centre, and rises nearly two 
feet hi^h, branching out from the hottoiu, so as to form a 


regular pyramid of flowers of an herbaceous colour*—Native 
^f the Canaries, floweriug in May and June. It is propagated 
by seeds, whtel] should be sown soon after they arc ripe, 
in pots filled will) light sandy earth, covering them but very' 
slightly, and placing the pots under a common frame to keep 
out the frost* They should be exposed to the open air at 
all times in mild weather* In spring they should be removed 
to a situation where they may have only the morning stin, 
and be watered gently in dry weather. This treatment svill 
soou bring np llie plants, widcli must be kept clean from 
weeds, and when they are flt to remove they should be planted 
In pots of light loamy earth, and placed in the sliade till Uu v 
liavL' taken new root; they may Then be mixed withbther 
hardy succulents in a sheltered situation for tlie summer, 
and in winter must be jilaced in a frame, where they may be 
protected from hard fi’o&l, and enjoy I he free air in mild 
weather* 

3* Senipervivum Glutitiosum; C/armtaj iJoustrlfetc, Slem 
frulescent; leaves wedgc^forin, viscid, cilia I e ; cilias cai Lila- 
ginons, pressed dose* It flowers in July and August,—Native 
of Madeira, This will stuccoed with the ireaimeut of u greejj- 
house plant in the summer, but does best in a dry-stove 
during the ivinler. 

4* Sempervivum Glandulosiiiji: Gifittdtthus leuccd House* 
feek. Stem frutcsccnt; leaves orbiculai-sjiatuluic, gUiuduhir 
at tlic edge; glands globular; nedaries wetlge form, Irtiii- 
cate.— Native of Madeira, ftoweritig llieic from iMarcii to 
May. To be treated iii the same way as the prccciling 
species, 

o. Sem]>ervivuiii Tectorum: Common floustleek. Leaves 
ciliate; ofl’scls spreading: root perennial, fibious; root- 
leaves in the form of a lull-blown double Rose; flowering- 
stem upright, from nine inches to a foul la height, round, 
fleshy, pubescent; flowers numerous, clustered, upright, 
pubescent, flesh-coloured, all growing one way*—Tlie juice 
of this ]>lant, either applied by itself, or mixed wilii cream, 
gives immediate relief in burns, and other external iuflam- 
mations* Willi lioiiey, it is a useful application in the thrush* 
Boerbaavc found ten ounces of llie juice beneficial in dvsen- 
terics, and otJiers have successfully prescribed it in gonor¬ 
rhoeas; but it is not admitted into modern piactlce. Liniieus 
informs ns, that tliis plant fs a preservative to the coverings 
of bouses in Smoland* U may easily be made to cover the 
whole roof of a building, whether of tiles, thatch, or wood, 

by slicking the oflsets on with a liUie earth or cow^-dung._ 

Native of most parls of Europe, flowering in July* This, and 
the species referred to this, are hardy : they love a dry soil, 
and are proper to plant on rock-work, where they will thrive 
better than in the full ground ; and when they are once fixed 
will spread fast enough, so that tlie larger sorts require to 
be reduced annually, to keep them within proper compass* 
The heads die soon after they flower, but the offsets soon 
supply their places* 

C* Sempervivum Globiferum; Globular Housettek. Leaves 
ciiiute; oftsets globular. Jt flowers in June and July*— Native 
of Russia, Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. 

7* Sempervivum Villosuni; Hairp Houseleek, Leaves 
spalulale, wedge-form, obtuse, villose; nectaries palmate; 
segments subulate; petals eightj yellow* Aunual* U flowers 
in June* —Native of Madeira, See tJje third species. 

8* Sempervivum Tortuosum; Goutp Honseleek, Leaves 
obovatr, beneath gibbous, villose; nectaries two-lobed* This 
is a shrubby plant, of low growth* It flowers in July and 
August*—Native of the Canaries. Propagated by cuttings. 

9* Sempervivum Stellatum ; Stnrrp Houseleek. Stem her¬ 
baceous, pubesceiil; leaves spalulate, scattered. This is u 
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lax fmd (lilFuse miniature of ttie first species.—Native pIHce 
unknown. To be treated a» tbe tifth species, 

10, ^empervivuiu Arachboidfeum; Cobweb UcuseUek* 
Leaves interwoven wjtb hairs; offsets f^lobular,—Native of 
the wountams of Switzerland^ Dauplutiy» and Italy, It flow* 
ers in June and July, and U commonly known by llie name 
of Cobiveb Sedum^ though evidently a Sem^pervitum in habit 
as welt as »□ fructification, 

11, Sempervivuin Hirtum; Hough HauseUek^ SteiU’ 
leaves and ends of the petals roiighdiaired; root hard, round, 
perennial, from which there are many rose-like lufts of leaves, 
as in the next species,—Native of Germany, Silesia, and 
PiedmonL 

12, Sempervivum Montanum; Monnlain Hou&tkek. Leaves 
quite entire; offsets spreading. This greatly resembles the 
Common Houseleek; but tbe leaves are smaller, and have no 
iiidentvires on llieir edges. It flowers in June and July- — 
Native of Germany, Silesia, Austria, Switzerland, the south 
of France, and Italy. 

13, Sempervivum Sediforme; Ston€<irop-haved Housekek, 
Leaves scattered ; lower ones cylindrical, upper ones flatlentd. 
All tbe stems are perpetually and constantly very still, and 
standing upright. It flowers in July.—Native of the south 
of Europe. Treat it in tlie same majmer as the fifth speeies, 

14, Scmijervivum Monanihesj CiusUred Ihmekek* Leaves 
round, club sliaped, clustered ; peduncles naked, moally one- 
flowered; nectaries obcordate. The number of the parts of 
fruclification varies from five to eight. It flowers in July* 
and during most of the summer months,—Native of the Canary 
islands, 

Senecio; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Polygamia 
Superflua.— Generic Character, Cadxi common, caii- 
cled, conical, truncate; scales awl-shaped, very many, parab 
leJ, in a cylinder contracted above, contiguous, equal, fewer, 
covering the base, imbricatewise, the tops mortified, Coroilo: 
compound, higher than the calix; corollets hermaphrodite, 
tubular, numerous in the disk: females ligulate in 1 lie ray* 
if any presejit: proper in ihe hermaphrodites funnel-form; 
border reflex, five-cleft; in the females, if any, oblong, 
obscurely three-toothed. Stamina: in the liennaphrodi^es, 
filamenta five, capillary, very small; anlherae cyllndric, 
tubular, Phlii: in both; germeti ovale; style filiform, 
length of the stamina; stigmas tw^o, oblong, revolute. Peri¬ 
carp: none; calix conical, converging. Seeds: in the lier- 
maplirodites solitary, ovate; pappus capillary, long: in the 
females very like the hermapEirodites^ Recepfack: naked, 
flat. Essential Character* Caii ^: cylindrical, cali- 
cled, with tbe scales mortified at the tip. J^own: simple. 

Receptacle: naked,-The species are, 

"" iVitk jiosetthua Flowers. 

1, Senecio Hleracilblius ; Hieraciumdeaved Groundsel 
Corollas naked; leaves embracing, lacerate; stem herbace¬ 
ous, erecL Native of North America.—Sow tlie seeds upon 
a hot-bed in the spring; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
transplant ihem to another hot-bed to bring them forward; 
and afierwards place them in a warm border, where they will 
flower til Jnly* and their seeds will ripen in autumn. 

2, Senecio Purpureus; Purple Groundsel. Corollas naked; 
leaves lyrate, rough haired* the upper ones lanceolate, toollied, 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

3, Senecio Erubescciis; Riush-coloured Groundsel Co¬ 
rollas naked ; leaves lyrate* on both sides hairy, clammy, the 
upper ones oblong, lanceolate^ toothed; stems ascending. 
Annual, flowering from June to October*—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

4 , Senecio Cernuus; Drooping Groundsel Corollas 


naked ; leaves tobth-sernte^ shttieifrfiatf 

cles elongated» one-floWered. AitllfuaT; dowie^in^ W/fly jAifff 

August,—Native of tbe East fnWes dnd Madh^aicaf+ 

5, Senecio PefsicifoltAs: Peach^teaved GroditdoiL Cfifioh 
lis naked; leaves lanceolate, quit^ entire, toolftfrd tti? 
base; stem simpl^^ a little vTTlo'ie*—Native of th€ Cdr|Kb of 
Good Hope. 

6, Senecio Yif gat us; Titiggy GroUndul 
leaves lyrate, tomentose underneath; peduncles 

scales awi-shaped.—N^ive of the Cape of Good Hope, 

7- Senecio Divartcatus; Straddling GrawideeL Cofnfbtf 
naked ; leaves luuceotale, toothed, rugged; flo^efing br^tlk- 
lets divaricating,—Native of CJiina. 

3. Senecio Pseudo-China; Chinese GrtmndoeL Coroftani 
naked; scape almost naked^ very long; root pcr^ifriML— 
Native of the East Indies. Part thk roots lo spribg. PIdflt 
the offsets in pots filled with light kitchen-garden eatti), dnd 
plunge them iu the tan-bed m the stove, where they itiilst 
remain. 

0. Senecio Reclinatiis; Grassdeiived GrdundseL CotoUas 
naked; calices veiitrtcose, subitlibricate; leaves filitbfm, 
linear, quite entire* smooth; stein #oody, trecL Ihree feet 
high, shrubby.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

10, Senecio Vulgaris ; Common Groundsel CoroUiu 
naked; leaves pinnatifid, sinuate, embracing; flov^ers scat¬ 
tered; rootauinial* consisting of numerous white fibres* This 
species* with a few others, having no ray, belongs to the 
first order of the class Syngenesis in the artificial system^ 
but naturally it is of this geitas,—The flower-buda and youdg 
tops are the food of many small bird4, and given to canaries 
and oilier songsters confined in cages. A strong infn^ofl oF 
the plant is an ethetlc, and the bruised leaves tife a good 
appiicaiion to boils* The fresh roots swelled to, ai iobh ai- 
taken out of the ground, are said to be an immediate cilf^ 
for the bcad-acbe. Farriers give Hie juice to horses troubled 
with the bolts; whence Mr. ftiy concludes that it might bt 
successfully given to kill worVns in tbe hu'mab body* Accotd* 
ingto Ltnneus, goats and swine eat it, cows are not partial 
to it* and horses and sheep decline iL In the eastern cobb- 
lies it is called Sim son ^ or, as it is pronounced, Senshoh.— 
Native of Europe and Siberia, No weed is moTe common in 
all kinds of cuLlivalcd grounds; flowering nearly the V^lfote 
year, 

11. Senecio Biflorus; Ticojiotvfred Gr^ulftrf«L Corollas 
naked ; leaves linear* flat, someA-hal toothed, even ; pedum 
cles subbiflorous; stem shrubby; branches striated; calix 
untouched.—Native of Egypi. 

12* Senecio Arabreus; Arabian Gr&undsel Corollas 
naked; leaves subbipinnate, petioled, even; peduncles many- 
flowered,—Native of Egypt* 

13. Senecio Peu'cedanifolius. Corbilas Raked ; leaves piu^ 

iiate, fifitbnn ; stems herbaceous, a fdot and half high._ 

Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

14. Senecio J a ponicus; GrowwrftfcL Corol¬ 

las naked; leaves pinnatifid ; segfueuts lanceolate, ucirte, 
gashed; stipules leafy, subpalbiate,—Native of Japan, where 
It flowers ih July, August, and September* 

15. Senecio Elongatus* Plant glabrous; radical leaves 
spathulate, serrate ; stem-leaves pmnatifld, deiitated, very 
rcmoic; peduncles elongate, umbellate-corymbose*—Grows on 
rocks, near tlie banks of ri vers, about Easton, Peiiosylvanili. 

16. Senecio Pauciflorus. Plant glabrous; radical leaves 
loug-petidied, ovate-subrotund, subcordate, deiitated ; stem- 
leaves two, remote* pmnatifid, dentated; peduncles abort, 
sublern, umbellate,—This specie's does not rise above the 
height of a span, and grow's in Labrador and Carolina. 
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^ Fhufers radia'tt; Ita^ revobife^ 
ti* SiHido 'friri'bra^; TSra Jtowered Groundsel CoroU 
1M rbvotdtQ; leiive» sefjite, ^iiuiate; calices conicaF; scales 
Vtf^ a'M'dAI, ubictKched,—Native of E*rypt, 

Iff. ^etiecib ^gypttfi; Fgyptidn Groundsel. Corollas 
revohtte; leaves embracing, sinuate; scales of the calk shorter^ 
edtirt, rtibrtified,—Native of Epfypt. 

i#* Senecio Ciiterascens; Gray Groundsel. Coroiiets 
r'evblute: leives pin^a^ifid, tomentosc, rolled back ar the 
e'<fge; pd'hicte patulous: outer scales of the calix spreading. It 
dowerl ffom Slay to July*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
20, Senecio Lividus; Greww^fse/. Corollas fevolute; 
leiv^s ^mbt^cing, lanceolate, toothed: scales of the caliit 
vety short, untouched. Annual.—Native of Spain, 

it, Setjecfo Trilobus: Three^hbed Groundsel. Corollas 
revolute; leaves etnbfacing: scales of the calix mortified, 
Jdeerated, Ahntial*—Native of Spain. 

22* Stfitclo Yiscosus ; Stinking GroitJidset. Corollas revo¬ 
lute; calicles loose, nearly erjual to the perianth; leaves 
pinbatifid, viscid; stem very much branched, patulous; root 
aiiAUal,—Native of Europe, in a calcareous or sandy soil; 
lowering from July to October* Found in Ihc fen-banks of; 
the Idle of Ely, as about Megpolc and Chattcress; also on | 


' and frequently lateral cues that are sessile; they are ye1Jo^T, 
I ivith a violet-col on red ray*—Native of the Cape* 

31, Seuecio Venuslas; Wingdeatfed Groundsel. Corollas 
radiant; stem, calix, and leaves, smooth: leaves pinnatifid; 
segments linear, acute, toothed. Biennial; flowering from 
July to September*—Native of the Cape nf Good Hope, 

32, Scuecio Elcgans; Elegant Groundsei, or Purple Jaco- 
Corollas radiant; leaves hairy, viscid, pinnatifid, equals 

spreading very much ; rachis narrowed below ; calices rough- 
haired* This is an annual plant, having many herbaceous 
branching stalks, nearly three feet high* The flowers are 
]>rod«ced in bunches on the top of the stalks; they are large, 
the ray of a Ijeaulifid purple colour, and ihe disk yellow* 
U flowers from June or July till the autumnal frosts come on* 
A variety wiih very double flowers, and another with white 
equally double, are frequently ]neferred, especially the for¬ 
mer, (o Ihc siirgle plant*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
—Jf the seeds, which ripen in autumn, be permitted to scatter, 
plenty of phiuts will rise in the spring followrng; or if sourj 
upon a bed of cojiimon eardi In l!ie sjvring, the plants may be 
transplanted ij»to the borders of (he flower-garden* If sonje 
of the plants be put into pots, and liotised in winter, they 
may be preserved till sfuing. The varieties with double 


tht iands of Oarnlingay; at Baldou in Oxfordshire; abotil 
the chalk-pits at Dartford in Kent; and in several parts of 
Scbtland* 

23* Senecio Sylvaticus; Mountain Groundsel. Corollas 
r^i^otuije; caliclc very short; leaves pinnatifid, lobed, tooth- 
ktt^d; stfem erect, siricl, corymbed ; root annual. It flowers 
in July,—Native of Europe, in a gravelly or sandy soil, in 
spots upon heaths and comnions; where trees or furze 
hive been cut down, especially where Fern or other plants 
liaee been burnt in the autumn* 

^ 24, Senecio Nebrodensis* Corollas revolute; leaves lyrate, 
stbUMe, obtuse^ petioled; stem hirsute*^—Native of Siberia, 
Spain, and the Pyrenees* 

2&* Sthecio Glaucus; Sea-green Groundsel. Corollas 
r'e^olute; leaves embracing, lanceolate, obtuw, toothed, 
quite entire* Annual*—Native of Egypt, 

!iO, Senecio Varicosus; Vas'icose GreundseL Corollas 
revolute; leaves ovale, petioled, toothed, with little veniricose 
ilots,—Native of Egypt, 

2^. Senecio Humilis; Dti^ar/ Groundsel Corollas revo- 
lutfe; leaves subspatulale, obtuse, doubly toothed; stem pro- 
cutfibeht; root annual; branches alternate, short, sjjreadiiig, 
thr^e or four*—Native of Barbary, 

28* ^necio Leucanihemifoljus, Corollas revolute; leaves 
e1tT|>tic, spatulate, siiioolb, gashed, toothed ; corymb few. 
floiVered; roots hUftierous, capillary, twisted, in bundles.^— 
Native of alJ Barbary, 

Flince^'s radiate: Pay spreading ; Leaves phinotijld. 

29, Senecio Hastaius; Spteemcort-ieavrd Groundsel Co- 
rolliis radii^tit; petroies embracing; [unlunclcs three limes 
as long as 'the leaf; leaves piunale, sinuate*—Native of the 
C^pe of'Good FJoj)e, where it flowers during most part of the 
summer* Cut oif tiie side shoots in any of tike summer 
months, and them in a shady border, wliero, in five or 
BIX ^ceks, they will rake root, and may then be taken u]> and 
[tlrttiffed dii pots, placing them in the sliade till rhey >tie well 
I'ooted; then remove lliem to au opvii situaiiutr, obioi viug to 
water them in dry weather, lu uinter, place thejn under a 
frariie, br in the dry-ilove* Tiiis inanagemeut a[qjlie$ ^c^ the 
lihtnerOus species from the Cape of Gfxal Hu])e. 

30, Setiecio Pubigerus, Corollas radiant; radical petioles 
woolly; leaves runcinate; stems quite sijnple, lateral; flowers 
36»5ilc; root jSereiujJHU There is one terminating flower,; 


flowers are continued by ciitlings* 

33* Senecio Squalidus; fitelegont Ragteorf. Corollas 
railianl, spreading ; florets elliptic, quite entire: leiives piinia- 
tifid, the segmenti snbliuear, distant; root annual; stem vari¬ 
ous ill luxuriance, creef, braticlied, often a little lutiry. The 
whole jjabit, and A peculiar smell snniew'hat like Tansy or 
Mugmoit, sufliciently distinguish this plant from all the 
rest. It flowers from June In the end of autumn,—Native of 
the south of France, Found in abundance on walls near 
Oxford. 

34, Senecio Eructfolius; Rocket laaved Groundsel Co¬ 
rollas rudiunl; leaves piiinutifid, toothed, somewhat lough- 
haired ; stem erect,—Native of Sweden and Germajiy* 

35* Senecio Teiiuifolius; Hoary Groundsel, nag^vort. 
Corollas lacliant, spreading; leaves pinnatifid, subrevolufe, 
beneath paler and pubescent; stem erect, villose; root per¬ 
ennial, moderately creeping* No plant is more variable in the 
appearance of its foliage* On a calcareous soil the leaves are 
much rolled back, and quite white beneath, with a thick 
cottony web, of wJlic]^ the stem always more or less partakes: 
in damp shady places they arc almost flat and green, thougli 
always f^aler, and sotnewduit sJiaggy on the under side* Tliesc 
are the extremes of the two varieties, but intermediate sped* 
mens may tasily he found* —Native of Austria and Euglandp 
Found about London, near woods, under hedges, and aiiionf»' 
bushes, as about the Oah-of-Honour w'ood, near FeckJiam'; 
also in Holm in Norfolk; on the Balh hills; iiciir Bungay in 
Suftblk, i!tc, Jt flowers In August* 

3(J, Senecio liicanus; Downy Groundsel Corollas radi¬ 
ant; leaves tomentose on both sides, subpinuale, obtuse; 
corymb roundiali; ^kreiinial; stalks schlont a fool high. It 
flowers in July and August*—Native of tlie Alps, Austria, 
Caniiola, Silesia, tile south of France, and JJie Pyrenees, 
Slip off the heads in spring* and plant them in a bed of loamy 
earth, jji a shady silualioii; when they (lave pul out roofs, 
transplant them into an east border, for they prefer a situa¬ 
tion not much ex]>osed to the sun* Having fine hoarv leaves, 
and gold-coloured flowers, this species makes a pretty diver¬ 
sity when mixed witli other plants* Requiring little culture, 
aiui not tuking up iimch room, it deserves a place in sniall 
gaI dens* 

37* Senecio Ahrotanifolius; Southernwood-leaved Groand- 
u/. Corollas radiant; leaves tomenlose ou both sides, sub- 
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piiiuato, oljtu&e; toryiub rouiuJish ; flowers m bundles ut the 
to|> o1 Uir sirtilis, ydloiv : fluwerijifr from July to Otlober.— 
Niitiie o\ Xhv iiiouulHiiis of Stiria hikI Carinthiu^ Switzerland, 
file simlti o! France, and Picdinotit. Sow the seeds upon a 
lje<l idMoaiuv earlli, exposed to Ibe morning sun only* Wiieu 
liie ]>hiiils arc fit to remove, transplant lliem to a shady border, 
wliete llicv may remain til] autumn* observing to keep I hem 
cieartVine weeds ali the summer: tlien transplant them to iJie 
place lliey avc to reinaiu. In llie second soininet they 

will I and produce seeds* and the roots will continue in 
a shady spot and loamy soil. 

yit. Seuecio Caiiadenszs: Canadian Graundaei. Corollas 
radiaul ; all I he leaves hipinnalediiiear; peduncles corynihcd. 
—Native of Canada, 

3U. Seiiecio DiH'usus; Spreading GrouniheL Corollas 
rariiaiil: leaves bipinmite, linear; stems diffused,—‘Native of 
the Cape of Goo;| Hope* 

40. Seueeio Delphinifolius; Larkspttrdeavcd Oroundsei. 
Coinllu^ radiant, spreading; leaves pinnate, mulrifid; Jeadets 
liiiL-ar, levoiulc* villose beneath; stem soinevihat woolly. 
Feiciiniid.—Native of Algiers* 

41. St-nerio Anriculatus; Emdeifed GroutidseL Corollas 
nidianl, witJi the eorollets in liic ray searcejy visible; leaves 
p]]maLii;d* embtiicing; pintiules obtuse, tootlied, somewhat 
remote. Annual.—Native of tlie deserts of Uarhiiry. 

42. Si tKcio (Mganteus ; Giant GroundstL CoirolL)^ radi^ 
ant, revolute; flowers iu corymbs, revolutc; peduncles elon¬ 
gated, oiie-floweivd; leaves half round, somewhat llcsliy, 
ciiihiaciiig; piniuiLes linear-subulate, unequal: stem erect, 
smooiji.—Native of Africa, near Bclide in Algiers* 

43. Scjiccio Coroiiopifolius; Btiekihorn or Piantaiti ieared 
Groundsel. Corollas ru<[ianl, involute; peduncles clouguled, 
onc-dowered ; leaves half round, somewhat fleshy, embracing; 
pinnules linear sulmlale, unequal,—Native of Barbary, in the 
w et sands of the riesert. 

44. Seiiecio Jaoubrea; Rfigjvart Groundselt or Common 
Ragivoii, or Ragweed. Corollas radiant, spreading; leaves 
hrati'hipiinialifid, djvartcalc-toolhed, smooth; stem erect; 
root perennial, fibrous, creeping, truncated, TJiis platit is 
very coninioii on the sand hills of lIoDand, without any ray 
lo the corolla; iind this has also bceri observed on the sea¬ 
shore near Drouhedii Irehnid : perhaps this is caused by 
(he sea nir, whieh is well knnnij to he rlestrnetivo to tlic more 
lender parts of vegetables. In Maiazion marsh, Cotjiwidl, it 
has been ohservetl with ray Ices flowers, and the whole plant 
hoary with a deitsc cottony substance, — If this [daiil Ijc 
gatliered before tlic flowers ojun, amJ uscti while fresli, it 
will dye wool of a full green, but the colour is apt to fade. 
Woollen clotii boiled in alum-water, and then in a decoction 
of the flowers, takes a beautiful )ellow\ A poullice made of 
ll)e fresh leaves, has a surprising eft'ecl in removing pains of 
the joints, and is saitl to remove t]?c sciatica, or liip-gout, in 
two or three applications, wlien ever so violent. The root is 
of a healing, aslringent nature; a decoction of it is good for 
Inward wounds and hruir^es; hut it is not so much used as it 
deserves to be. It is said tiial horses and cows will eat it 
wheu yoimg ; but mucli of it escaping their bite* it flowers and 
seeds, and fills the pastures witJi a large rank weed. It may, 
however, he gradually destroyed by const ant mowing, and most 
effectuaily by huii<l> after rain* Fecriijig I he land w ith slieep 
is said to be an infallible cure for it: and it is asserted, that 
they eat it wiih so miicli greediness as very soon to destroy 
it; but this can ordy be where it is very young. It is some- 
times called St* James-worft C(j7i/itrirort, Seggrumt or Sea-^ 
grim: and in (lie ueiglihourhood of Liverpool is ktiown by 
the uumc of Fieanart. 


45. Senecio Aquatieus; Marsh Groundsel or Hagwtfdrt* 
CorolUis radiant, spreading; florets elliptic; leaves lyiatc, 
SCI rare, the lower ones obovate, entire; seeds smooth; root 
perennial. — Native of Denmark and £iigl3nd> in marshes^ 
ditches, wet meadows, and watery places; flowering in July 
aucl August. 

4Ci* *Senecio Aureus; Golden GroundseL Corollas radi¬ 
ant; leaves crenate, llie lower cordate, pctioled, the upper 
pinnatifld, lyraie; root perennial. It flowers in May and 
June, Native of Virginia and Canada*—Plant the offsets in 
autumn, in an eastern border of loamy earth, allowing each 
plant two feet room to spread* 

47, Seiiedo Lyratus; L^rate kared Groundsel, Corollas 
radiant; lower leaves lyrate, toothed, upper serrate^ ciubrac- 
ing; lobes muricate at (he edge* This is one of the tallest 
species.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

43. Sciiecio Aurilus; Eared Groundsel* Corollas radh 
suit; leaves lanceolate, lyrate, pinnate, toothed, naked; petioles 
eared; stem erect. 

43, Senecio Aipiuus; Alpine Groundsel, Corollas radi¬ 
ant; leaves cordate-lyrate, grossly serrate; petioles eared; 
stem herbaceous.—Native of Germany, 

&(), Senecio Umhellatus; Umbelted Groundsel. Corollas 
radiant^ linear; leaves pliinate-toothletted; segments distant. 
—Native of the Ciipe of Good Hope* 

Fhuers radiate; Rap spreading: Leaves undivided, 

51. Senecio Laiiccus; Speardeaeed Groundsel* Corollas 
radiant; leaves lanceolate, cordate at the base, embracing, 
even, riiiely seriate; stem frutescent. It flowers from July 
to October*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

52. Senecio Liuifolhis; Flax-leaved GroundseL Corollas 
radiant; leaves linear, quite entire; corymb somewhat scaly; 
stem herbaceous. The peduncles have small acute scales 
scattered over them* It has tfie culix of a Senecio, although 
the scales arc not mortified at the point, — Native of Spaio, 
It^dy, and lUissiu, 

53* Senecio llosmarinifolius; Rosemarpdeaved Groundsel* 
Corollas rudiant; leaves linear, revolute at the edge; stem 
shrubby. —Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

54, SeJiccio Paludosus; Marsh Groundself or BiriTs 
Tongtte* Corollas radiant, spreading; flowers corynibed; 
leaves end form, acutely serruie, sub villose benoalU; stem 
strict; root consisting of many long simple fibres, perennial, 
somewhat creeping.—This and the three following species 
are easily propagated by seeds, or by parting their roots; the 
[alter mode generally practised when the plants are once 
obtained, that being the most expeditious method, especially 
for the flfly-sixth specks, the roots of which spread, and 
increase too fast, where they are not confined. The time 
for dividing and transplanting these roots is in autumn, when 
the stalks decay* They are too large plants for small gardens, 
hut, in those which are extensive, will adorn large borders, ou 
; the sides of woods and plantations, where they can be allowed 
room, and, if intermixed with other talUgrowing plants, will 
add to the variety.—Native of fens and marshes, in all parts 
of Europe generally. 

55* Senecio Nemorensb ; Branching Groundsel* Corollas 
rudisni, eight fold; leaves lanceolate, biserrate, villose under- 
neath; stem brauche<l ; root perennial, fibrous, not creeping.. 
It flowers in July. — Native of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Piedmont, and Siheiiii, See the preceding species. 

5G. Senecio. Saracentcus: Broad-leaved GrounAc/. Co- 
iolhi 5 radiant, spreading: flowers corymbed; leaves lanceo¬ 
late, sir rale, smooliiisli; root perentiial, creeping; stem erect 
— Native of many parts nf Europe* Found in various parts 
of Great BriUiiii, us between Wells and GlastODbury ; near 
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at Salkeld^ id Cumberland; »bout ClapbaiD and 
lagktoD^ in Surry; near LoDgtown, and on the side of (he 
river, below Carlisle; and near Preston Hall, between Kirkby 
Lonsdale and Kendal, in Westmorelands See the firty-fourtU 
speciess 

67. Se neci o Co ti aceus; Th ick~ieaved Gi^oundseL Corollas 
ladiant; scales of the cafix pressed close; leaves subdccur^ 
rent, aomewbat villose undcnicaUi, lanceolate, serrate; root 
perennial; stem annual; flowers termbiiLtnig, in a compact 
corymb of a deep yellow colour. It flowers in July and 
August,—Found in the Levant. See the fiftj-fourlb species. 

68* Senecio SiLiricus; Siberian Ground^eL Corollas 
radiant, five-rayed; leaves elliptic, even; root pcreimiid; 
stem erect.—Native of Siberia. 

69- Senecio Daria; jBroad-Ieaied Groundi^cL Corollas 
radiant; flowers corymbed; leaves subdecurrent, nHkeO, Injh 
ceolate, toothlettcd, ll*e upper ones gradually smaller. This 
species resembles Cacc&Ha Sarace^iica. It flowers from July 
to September.—Native of the Levant, Germany, Austria, ibe 
south of France, and Piedmont. 

00- Senecio Doronicnm* Corollas nidi ant; stein undivided, 
one or two fiowered ; leaves undivjdLd, serrate; root leaves 
ovate, Villose undernealb,—Native of I be sou lb of Europe. 

fil. Senecio Longifolius; Long dilated GroundaeL Co^ 
rollas radiant; leaves linear, scallercd ; sloin shrubby.- 
Native of the Cape of Good liope. 

02- Senecio Cruciatus ; Cro^s-lanfd GiOJindytL Corollas 
radiant ; leaves linear, I omen lose iMidtinealh, the lower ciio 
elate, the upper enlire.“Found by I'liuuberg at il*e Cape of 
Good Hope, 

G3. Senecio Juniperinus; Jintiprr CiOfnidf^eL Corollas 
radiant; stem shrubby; leaves awl-ibviped.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

64, Senecio Byzaiitinus, Corollas radiant; Icaies oblong, 
remotely toothed, spiny, toolblctted, naked above; stem 
herbaceous.—Native of Turkey. 

G3. Senecio HadiettsU. Corollas radiant, five-rayed; leaves 
elliptic, petioled, quite cntiic and toolbklted; slcm shrubby, 
"—Native of the Cape. 

GG, Senecio Halimifolius; SuccultJitdtat^ed GrattndseL 
Corollas radiant; leaves obovale, fleshy, toothed; stem 
shrubby,—This, with the ibree following species, are too 
tender to live in the open air ofuti Liiglisli winter, yet only 
require protection from hard frosts: and if kept in poTs, and 
placed either under a frame in winter, or in a cunimon gieeu- j 
house with other hardy kinds of plauls, wliicli nqniic a large 
share of air in mild weather, will survive the winter. They | 
are all easily propagated by seeds or tnlllng^=, but the last I 
method is preferred for the sake of espeditiuji. If the cut- ) 
tings are planted in a sl^ady border durijig stiruniiT, lluy will j 
soou lake root, and should be taken up uitli lj:dls ofeMi-lJj 
to their roots, and planted in scfiavate ])ols filled willi gitod 
kitchen-garden earib, I hen ie)>lacc<l in the shade lo lake root,! 
and afterwards removed to an op^n shaalion till winitr, 
when they should be sheltered, and treaU-d like other huidy 
green-house plants. If propagated by seeds, Ihcv slionhl be 
sown on a bed of fresh earlli, cxi^osed only lo the nunuiug 
suD, till lh« beginning of April; moisten tiu* ground in dry 
weatber, which will forward their vegetalioji, ^VIlel^ the 
plants appear, weed ibcni till they arc fit to remove, and 
then treat them in the same manner as those raised from 
cuttings. 

C7. Senecio liicifolins; flex-kaved GroundaeL Corollas 
radiant; leaves sagittate, embracing, looihvtt; stem herba¬ 
ceous. This has a very branching stalk, four or five feet 
high, sending out brauches irregularly on every side. It 
113, 


flowers in June and July.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

68. Senecio Asper; Rottgh leaved Groundsel, Corollas 
radiant; leaves lanceolate, linear, toothed, rigid; calices 
somewliat lanuginous.—Native of the Cape, 

GO* Senecio Rigidus; Harddeared Groundsel* Corollas 
radi^lut; leaves embracing, spatnlale, ropand, crose, nigged; 
slem shrubby, Tlie flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches, and are of a bright yellow colour. It flowers from 
June to September,—Native of tiie Cape of Good Hope. 

lu, Sciucio Populifolius ; Poplar-leaved Groundsel. Co* 
rollas radiant; leaves ovate, s]>atularcj entire, blunt; the more 
adult srtsoolb above; stem shrubby* This plant is clothed 
with vvliitc wool.—Native of ilic Cape of Good Hope. 

71, Senecio Angulatus; Angnlatdeaved GroundstL Co¬ 
rollas radiant; leaves petioled, ovate, toolli-angular, smooth. 
Tills is one of the Ic^fiiest species. The leaves are rather 
fleshy and glaucous.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

72* Senecio Marifirniis; Sea GrcitndseL Corollas radiant; 
leaves ejiibraciii;!, ovate, tootlilclted, fleshy ; stem herbaceous, 
procuiiibent. TJie whole of this plant is generally fleshy. It 
varies will] lanceolate leaves.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

78* Senecio Erosus. Corollas radiant; leaves radical, 
pefiolcd, oblong, sinuate, serrate, villose; stem one flowered, 
idmoit naked, — Native of the Cape. 

7-1. Sei^ecio Marginatus. Corollas radiant; leavesembrac- 
biiK’CoIate, iiuootlj, subaiticulate, iiiargiiwd; corymb 
compound,—Native of tlie Cape. 

7o, Senecio Laiiatus. Corollas radiant; leaves sessile, 
woolly on both sides, toothed, the lowest ovate, the upper 
fauccidate. — r^ative of the Cape. 

7fl. SeiiPtio Cordifolius, Corollas radiant; leaves cordate, 
tooilied ; caiices quite simple*—Native of the Cape of Good 
^ Hope. 

77. Senecio Glastifolius* Corollas radiant; leaves embrac¬ 
ing, lauceolide, somew hat toothed, even*—Native of the Cape 
uf Good Hope. 

Senegal. See Mimoxa, 

Sen Green, Sec Saxifraga, 

Stnna* See Avaelns and Cassia, 

Sinncif fl/addcr. See Colnfea* 

SennOi Scorpion, See Jimerus, 

Sf'ri*.itice Ftrn, See Otwelea. 

Siite Plant. See Mimosa, 

Sfpifts; a genus of the class Heplaudria, order Heptagynia, 
—GT’:\kri<; Cii akACTF.T t, Cftlix: pcrianlli seven-parted, 
spreading, acute, permanent, Corotfa: petals seven, oblon^, 
equal, luiLo as long as ihe calix. Sla7»hni: filanienla seven, 
awl shaped, Scnglli of the calix ; anlberaj subovate, erect* 
Ptilil: geraiinu seven, oblong, ending in awl shaped styles, 
the ieiiglli of the stamina; stignias blnniish* Pericarp: 
mijiiules seven, oblang, acute, parallel, one-valved. Seeds: 
aiijiu'ious, J^SSFNTi A 1. CiiAEACTKr*. Cali.c: seven-parted. 
Pefah: seven, Gtrmina: seven; capsule seven, many-seeded. 
—-T!je only known species is, 

J. Se]>[iis CajK'iisis; Rounddeaved Septas, Leaves radi¬ 
cal, four, hi tint, naked, crenate; the two low'cr opposite, 
larger* subjirliolcd, roundish; the two upper opposite, oval, 
se:^iile, nanower. Perennial: flowering in August and Sep- 
icjuljcr. — Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

Srpf/oiL See Tormtntilla, 

Strapias; a genus of the class Gynaiidria, order Diandria. 
— OjzMKiuc Ckakacter, Caiiir: spatbes w^audering; 
spadix simple; pcmiith none- Corolla: petals five, ovate* 
oblong, from erect, patulous, converging upwards; nectary 
7 D 
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length of the pctaU^ eitcarated at the base, meUiferous^ ovate, 
gibbous below* trifid, acute; the middle segment cordate, 
obtuac* tliree^loothed at the base, with a bifid scar. Stamina: 
hlamenta two, very short* placed on the pistil; aDtlser® erect, 
under tfie upper lip of tlic nectary. Pistil: gerraen oblong, 
contorted, inferior; style growing to the upper lip of the 
nectary; stigma obsolete. Pericarp: capsule obovate, bluntly 
three-cornered, with three keels adjoined, tliree-valved, open¬ 
ing under the keels, one-celled. 5V?erfs; numerous, saw-dust 
form; receptacle linear, adjoined to each valve of the pericarp. 
Essential Character, Necfari /: ovate, gibbous, with 
an ovate lip.—Plants of this genus being difficult to preserve 
and propagate, few persons have attempted to keep them in 
gardens. They may be taken up from the places where they 
grow naturally, when their leaves begin to decay, and planted 

:n a shady moist place, where they will thrive and flower*- 

The species are* 

1. Serapias Latifolia; Broad-leaved Ihlkharine. Roots 
creeping: leaves ovate, embracing; flowers drooping; lip 
entire, pointed, slmtler than the petals; stem simple, creel, 
nearly two feet high* The ctdour of the flowers is very varb 
able; (licy have generally a faint aromatic Orchis-like smell* 
There is a variety differing only in not being so tall, the 
leaves less, and the fibres of the roots very long and tough, 
owing to its situation, which is mountainous; as, four miles 
from Settle in Yorkshire; or on Conick Scar, four miles from 
Kendal, growing at t)ic fool of the Scar itself, among the 
loose stones and rubbish* in u situation not accessible without 
diffienlty and danger.—Tliis species is a native of the woods, 
groves, and hedges of Europe; flowering in July and August. 
It is not unfreqiient in the mountainous pails of Diilain, as 
in the North Hiding of Yorkshire; about Matlock* in Derby¬ 
shire; Buckhain wood* in Cumberland; and in the Red Itoek 
plautaiion, E<lgbaslou Park: it nectui in .Scotland,at Chalei- 
lierault, near Hamilton; and in llic woods of Comrie* in 
Stratlicarn ; also in Kingston wooik Cumbridgeshive ; 'fhui- 
leigli and Slieeihatth, in Bedfordshire; Northicigh and Sto- 
keiichuTcli woods, in Oxturdshire; about Ospvinge in Kent; 
Buddoii wood* and ahoul Loughboroogti, in Lcieostershire; 
Broadly and Clenton wouils, in Dorset^^hire; Selborne in 
Hampslilre; a ml in Ireland, in tfic plantalions of Lord Dun- 
ganuon* at Belvoir. 

'1. Serapias Palustris; J\Iarsh Hdlehorine, Bools creep 
ing; leaves lanceolate, embracing: flowers duiO]>ing; lip 
crentite, obtuse, ctjual to the petals; slctu erect, simple, tVoiii 
twelve to eighteen inches Ingli. The different lengths of the 
lips, and the shape of the germina, will alwnys tli^ilnguidj 
between this and the preceding species; ami should the 
w'oolliiiess of the peduncle, fiovver, and germina, be constant in 
this, and always wanting in tlic first species, iheir ditfereJice 
will bo obvious at first sight.—^Native of Europe, in swampy 
meadows, watery places, marshes* morasses, and hogs* Not 
uikcominon in Englami; found on llie bogs of Cliiselhurst; in 
Kent, Essex* Norfolk, Cambridgeshire* BtdfordsljJre, Oxford¬ 
shire, Leicestershire; near Leeds, in Yorkbhtre; on the bor¬ 
ders of Malvern Chase, in Worcestersliire ; near Slurminsler, 
Newton* and between Wiinbouriie ami llingwood^ Dorset- 
sliire; on Knutsford moor* Cheshiie; and near Duutulm 
castle, in the Isle of Skye, ScolJaud. 

;L Serajnas Ensifolla; Swordlvated IJeUehorine. Root 
fibrous; leaves sword-shaped; bractes much shorter than 
the germen; flowers erect; lip obtuse, half as long as the 
petals.—Native of several parts of Europe* Found under 
Brackeubrow or Brackenwray, opposite Helk's wood, a mile 
from Ingleton* in Yorkshire; in Lord Lonsdale's woods at 
Lowlher, in Westmoreland; ou the lop of Aberly Li)), in 


Worcestershire; and also Id Wire forest, in the s«taie county; 
in some parts of Herefordshire, and in Ireland, 

4. Serapias Grandiflora; iVhifu Hellebcrine, Root cnep- 
ing; leaves elliptic, lanceolate; braetes longer than the ger- 
men; flowers erect; lip obtuse, rather shorter than the pe^s; 
stem about a foot high.—Native of Europe, fn woods and 
liiickets: it flowers in June, and Is chiefly found in the 
midland counties of England, via. at Stokenchurefa woods, 
and Shotf>vffr plantations, in Oxfordshire; about Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire; in the woods at Grange, in the isle of 
PurbecK ; in the grove at the Down bouse, near BJandford; 
and at Littlewood and Cheltle in Dorsetshire; at Feversbam 
and Quey in Cambridgeshire* and in the Isle of Ely ; in Lord 
Lonsdale’s wood, against Alkham Hall, in Westmoreland; 
and in Scotland, in a wood at Loch Ramsa, in the Isle of 
Arran* 

5. Serapias Nivea ; Snow^ fJelleborine. Leaves lanceolate; 
flowers loosely racenied* erect; bractes very small; lip ob¬ 
tuse, twice as short as the petals; roots brown, flexuose, 
numerous.—Native of Algiers, on bills, 

C. Serapras Polystaebya; 3Ian^-spiked HeUeb^inr* Roots 
fibrous; stem subdivided, jointed ; leaves oblong-lanceolate; 
raceme compound, terminating; lip of tbe nectary ovate, 
recurved,—Native of Jamaica and Hispaniola. 

7. Serapias Elava; Yellow Helfeborine^ Roots fibrous; 
stem subdivided, joinled ; leaves oblong, lanceolate; racemes 
coiiipouml* axillary; lip of the nectary erecl* acuminate,— 
Native of Jamaica. 

8. Serapias Rubra; Purple Helleb&rine^ Root creeping; 
leaves tancealale; biacles longer than the germon; flouers 
erect; lip acute* marked with wavering lines.—Native of 
Euioj^e, Found in CSloucestershire, on Hanjptou Comnion. 

1>. Serapias Lingua; Xarrow-leaved Bel/eborme* Bulbs 
roundi&ii; lip of ihe neetaiy Irifid, acnmiimte, smooth, longer 
i than the petals. It flowers in May,—Native of Fraiiic, 
Switsji rlaiid, Caniiola, Italy, and Africa, near Algiers, 

10. Serapias Cordigera ; Ileart-lipped helteborine. Bulbs 
roiimli^Ji; !ii> of the nectary trifid* acuminate, very large, 
bearded at tlic kiao. It flowers early in tbe spring,—Native 
of Spain, Italy* the Levant, and near Algiers, 

IL Serapias Capensii; Cape HelUbcrtne^ Leaves condu> 
filicarc-cijsitbrm: ^^leu 1 almost naked above; sheaths spatba- 
: ceous.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
j VY Serapias Erccta; Upii^ht J/clleborine^ Leaves ovate, 

1 embracing; flowers erect; hlem erect, subfle^iuosef angular, 
smooth, a span high,—Native of Japan. 

18. Serapias Fakata; Sickle-leaved Helhborine* Leaves 
eusiform, convoluted, sickle form j flowers erect. It flowers 
ill ApriL—Native of Japan, 

IL Serapias Regulavis, Bulbs ovate, fibrous; leaves 
sheathing* eiisiform, keeled ; scape erect, spiked, corollas six- 
petalled.—Native of New Zealand. 

Seriola ; A genus of the class Syngonesia, order Polygamia 
^quails,—G K ^ eric C H ArACTEK. Calix: common, simple; 
leutiets linear, almost equal, erect. Corolla: componiid, im¬ 
bricate, uniform: coroUets hermaphrodite, equal, Dumerous; 
proper one-petalled* ligulate* linear, truncate, fivc-toofhed. 
Stamina: five, capillary, very short; anthene cylrndncal, 
tubolous. Pistil: gennen ovale; style fiHforiD, leoglli of 
the stamina; stigma two, reflex. Pericarp: none; culis un¬ 
changed, Seeds: oblong* length of the calix; pappus capil¬ 
lary* stipitatc* with ten rays, hairy at Ihe side, BeCfptaele: 
chaffy, length of the calix* deciduous. EssentiacCharac- 
TKli. Calix: simple. Pappus: subplumose, Heceptdcle: 
cliafly,-I'lie species are, 

1* Seriola Laevigata; Smooth Seriola* Smoothish; leaves 
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oboTOte, toothed; roots perennialj lon^, twisted, Ihe thick- 
DMS of the little finger, covered at top with brown scales 
from the witheied petioles* It fiowets in July and August. 
—Native of the isle of Candia and of Barbary, in the clefts 
of rocks. 

2, Serrola JEthnensis; Rough Seriola. Hispid; leaves 
obovate, somewhat toothed ; root annual.—Native of Italy, 
and of Barbary, near Mascar* 

3, SerioJa Crctensisj CrpMn-Sertci//7. Itough-iiaircd, with 
runcinate leaves*—Native of the island of Candia or Crete. 

4, Seriola Urens; Stinging Seriola^ Stinging; leaves 
toothed; stem branched*—Native of Sicily and other parts 
of the south of Europe, 

Seriphium ; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly¬ 
gam ia Segregata*—G enektc Chahacter. Culix: outer 
perianth of five roundish, imbricate, tooientose leaflets; inner 
of five, erect, acuminate, awl-sliapcd, very smooth, scariose 
leaflets, twice as long as the others, one-flowered. Corolla: 
one-petaUed, funnel form, shorter than the inner calix; bor¬ 
der livMoothed* Stamina: filamenta five, capillary; antitcra 
cylindrical* Pistil: germen inferior to the corolletj superior 
to the calix; style filiform; stigma subbifld. Pericarp: 
none* Calix: unchanged, closed. Seed: solitary, oblong. 
Essential Character. Caiix: double, imbricaic. Corolla: 
one-pelalled, regular. Seed: one, oblong, below the corolla. 
-The species are, 

1, Seriphium CinereiJin; fJeatk h ailed Stripkium. Flowers 
wborJ-spiked, one flowered ; leaves spreading; branches in 
whorls; spikes fox-tail-like, pale red, in term pled. It flowers 
from July to September*—Native of the Cape. 

2. Seripliium Plurnosum ; Feathered Seriphmm. Flowers 
in spikes, six flowered; leaves grauulate, ovate.^—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope- 

3- Scriphium Fusetim; Rroten Sa iphuvm. Flowers capi¬ 
tate, one flowered; leaves imbricate ; stems distorted, branch¬ 
ed, flexuose.—Native of Ihe Ca)ie. 

4, Seripliium Ambiguum ; Douhtjul Si vipkium. Flowers 
in spikes, three-flowered; leaves linear.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

Serpicula; a genus of the class Morioecia, order Tetraudria* 
—Generic Character* Malt. Caiix: perianth niinute, 
four-toothed, erect, acute, )>ermanent. Corolla: petals four, 
oblong, acute, sessile- Stamina: filamenta four, very short; 
antiierae oblong, about equal lo Ihe petals. Female, on the 
same plant- CaUx: pertanlh superior, minute, in four deep 
permanent segments. Corolla: petals three, or none* Pistil: 
germciMuferior, ovate, furrowed ; style short; stigmas obtuse. 
Pericarp: nut cylindrical, furrowed, of one cell* deciduous. 
Seed: one, or more, oblong. Essential Character. 
Male, Caiix: four-toolhed. Petals: four. Female, Calit: 
in four deep Bcgments; nul tomeiitose*-The species are, 

1* Serpicula VerticlJIata, Leaves iu whorls, aculeate- 
serrate* —Native of India. 

2* Serpicula Repens. Leaves alternate, linear: stem creep¬ 
ing. The herb has the appearance of Veronica SerpyUifolia, 
but smaller*—Native of the Cape, 

3* Serpicula Occidenlalis. Flowers Iriandrous, herma¬ 
phrodite, very small and delicate, wlntc ; stigmata IfguLUe, 
reflex, bifid; leaves ternate, linear, acute* This plant 
called, by Michaux, Etodea Canadensis* Its leaves, wfien 
viewed through a microscope, appear very finely serrulate.— 
It grows in stagnant waters from Canada to Virginia. 

Serratula; a genus of (lie class Syngenesia, order Poly- 
gamia jEqtialis,—G en eric Character. Caiix: common, 
oblong, snbcylindricab imbricate, with bnceolute, acute, or 
obtuse awnless scales* Corolla: cam])ound, tnbulous, uniform; 


corollets hefinaphrodite, equal; proper oue-petalJed, funneL 
form; tube bent iu; border venUicosc, five*cleft. iSfflwtfJM; 
fllantcnta five, capillary, very short; antlier% cylindrical, 
tubulous* Pistil: germen ovate; style filiform, lejjgth of 
the slamiria : stigmas two, oblong, reflex. Pericarp : none; 
caiix unchanged. Seeds: solitary, obovate; pappus sessile, 
feathered. Receptacle: chaffy, flat. Observe. The pappus 
in some is plumose, in others only subplumose. Cardnus is 
distinguished from tliis species by its liairy receptacle, veii- 
Iricose caiix, prickly scales, stigma less bifid, and feathered 
pappus. Essential Character* Cii/iLr; subcyliudrical, 
imbricate, avvii less .—The species are, 

1. Serratula Tinctoria; Commoft Sawwort^ Leaves serrate, 
subciliate, Jyrate-piimatifid; terminating lobe very large; 
florets uniform: pappus somewliat rugged; root perennial, 
somewhat woody; stem erech stiff, and straight* Linneiis 
called this species Tinctoria, because the Swedes use it as a 
yellowish dye for coarse woollen clolhs.—Native of Europe, 
in woods, iJiickets, fiedges, and bushy pasluii's, fliAvcring in 
July and August.—The Sawworts arc hardy perennials, and 
will thrive in the open air. This species is seldom admitted 
into gardens as flte tithers arc, to be preserved hy the curious* 

2. Serraiiila Coiouafa; Siberian Sawwort, Leaves lyrnie, 
piunatifi<l ; leriiiinating pinna very large; florets of the ray 
female, longer. U flowers In July and August.^—Native of 
Italy, Silesia, and Siberia. 

3. Scrvatula Japonica ; Jf/pamse Sate wort. Leaves lyrate, 
pimiatifid, rog^cil : calix-scalci dilated at the point, and 
incmbianaceous, —Native of Jfijjan, 

4. Serralula Alpina ; Alpine Sawivori, Callecs somev^hal 
hairy, ovate; leaves iindivifled, woolly beneath; pappus fea¬ 
thered; roots sleiuler, ikough tongli and woody, perennial, 
bhiek on llie outride; stems shnjjle, uprigliT, leafy, round, 
striated, col tony, various in height.—Native of the high 
mountains of Laj>land, Norwiiy, Austria, Switzerland, Silesia, 
Siberia, Wales, and Scotland. 

&. Serratula Sallcjfolia; Willow leaved Satowort. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, altetnale, lioary beiieatli, sessile, quite 
entire; stem angular.-“Native of Siberia* 

a, Serratula Multiliora; MfinpJiatcered Sawworl, Leaves 
lanceolate, villose uudeiJieath, subdecuirent, ([ulte entire; 
calices cylindrical; stern angular, corymbed, with the branches 
again corymbed, so lhat it is terminated by a prodigious 
close wood of flowers; flowers rose-coloured.—Found in 
Siberia, Silesia, and China. 

7* Serratula Noveboracensis ; Long-leaved Sawwort, 
Loaves lanceolate, oblong, serrate, pendulous; root perennhd; 
stalks several.— Native of North America. 

3. Serialula Prtuidta ; Tall Sawwort, Leaves Ifttiecolatc- 
oblong, serrate, spreading, liiisule beneath; root large, per- 
CJrnial, fibrous; stem hrancliing, from four to seven or eight 
feel high ; flowers pale i>urplc.—Native of North America* 

!). Serratula Glauca; Olaucousdeavtd Sawwori, Leaves 
ovate, oblong, acuminate, serrate; flowers corjmbed ; calices 
roundisii; root perennial* It flowers In October.—Native of 
Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina* See the next species* 

10. Serratula Squarrosa; Rough-headed Sawwort, Leaves 
linear ; calicos squarrose, subscssile, acuminate, lateral ; 
root tuberous, from which comes out a single stalk rising 
nearly tJjree feet high,—Native of Virginia, and most of the 
provinces of North America, It flowers in July and August* 
—This and tlie eleventh and fourteenth species have large 
knobbed roots, and are propagated only hy seeds, which 
seldom ripen in England, so that t!iey must be procured from 
abroad. Sow lliem on a border with an eastern aspect, 
where the sun comes only m a morning, for they seldom 
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succeed well if exposed to the mid-day suii. If sown early 
iti the spring they will often grow in tlic first summer, but 
will sometimes remaia a year in the ground before ibe plants 
appear; so that If they should not come up in the hist season 
the ground should not be dtslurbed, and must be kept free 
from weeds till the following spring, wlien, if the seeds were 
goodt the plants will come up, and must he weeded and thinned 
wiiere too close* Some of tljeni should be drawn ont care¬ 
fully while they arc young, and planted ialo anollier border 
of light loamy earth, four incJics asunder; in this place they 
ruay remain nil autumn, when tljese* and also those in ilie 
seed-beds, should he carefully rcttioved lo tfic places where 
they are designed to remain: the following summer these phtnis 
will dower, aiul the roots w-ill abide several years, if they are 
planted in a light loamy soil, not over wet. The other per* 
ennia] sorts may be propagated by parting oft' the roots; llie 
best time for doing lids is in anlumn, wiien their stalks begin 
lodccav; for when tJtcy are removed in the spring, if the 
season should prove dry, their roots will not he sndiciently 
establisheil to flower well the same year* They should not 
be removed nor parted offener than every third year, if they 
are expected to grow strong; nor sIiouM tiiey he parted into 
stiiall heads, which cau make no flgnre in die hrsl year, v\3 I 
they grow tall* plant them in the middle of lar^o borders, or j 
with other tall plants: Ihey may he pluiUed in largo spaces | 
helween shrubs, or on the borders of woods, where they i 
will iutee a good eflcct during their conlirniaiice in flower; j 
and as they require no oilier culture limn lo dig the ground 
between them every siiring, and to keep tlicm clean from 
weeds, so they are proper for such places* These plants are 
also j>iropagated by seeds, wlien they can be oblaiiied good : 
these may be sown in the same way as the hnlhons-rooled j 
kinds, and, when the plants come up, they must be (realed ; 
ill the same manner, only that they sIiouUl be allowed more j 
room, for the tibres of tiieir roots spread ont on every side ; 
to a great distance ; for which reason Ihesc plants slionld not j 
be planted in small gardens, where they will overbear the ■ 
neighbouring plants* ! 

11, St rraluU Scaiio&a; Rng;g€d-mppid t. Leaves! 

lanceolate, quite entire; calices sqviarrose, pedniiclcd, obtuse; ' 
root large* tuberous, from w bicb comes out one strong elian- 
neiicd stalk three or four feet higb; flowers purple* in nj 
long loose spike,—^Native of Virginia. See tfie preceding 
species- 

12, Serratiila Pilosa; lldiry-havcd Saivivoyf. Leaves 
linear* liairy ; flow'crs axillary, on long pedunelvs. It flowers 
in September ami October* — Native of North America. 

l:l. *Scir(jlula Spcciosa; llairy-mpptd Siiwivoit, Leaves 
linear, sieklcd ; flowers sessile, spiked ; calicinc leaflets roiigli- | 
haired, acute, the inner ones elougiiled, coloured at llie 
point. It flowers in October—Native of Carolina and 
Georgia, 

14. Serratula Spicata ; Spiked SawworL Leaios linear* 
ciliatc at tlie base; flowers in spikes, sessile. Lateral; stem 
simple.—Native of Noilli America. 

ir>* Seiralula Aiiiara; iiitta' Sawtvoet. Leaves lariceo* 
late; cidieinc scales scaiiose, at the poiuf blunt patulous, 
coloured ; flowers tcnninaling; oleins angular; root perennial, 
bitter* with a saline flavour,—Native of Siberia* 

10, Sena tula Centauroidcs ; Centaury like Sawwort^ 
Leaves pinnatiJid, oblique, acute, smooth, unarmed; calieiiic | 
scales mucronale, Ike inner ones scariose; comlla purple* 
without any inargiuid florets,^—Native of Siberia, 

17, Serralula Mucronaia ; PoitiUd-cupped SaU'Wvrt. \ 
Smooth: leaves entire, lanceolate; stem few-flowered ; cab | 
cine scales scariose at the point* acumiualc* reflex ; plant ! 


very smooth^n—Nativo of Barbary, near Ma«car, floweiiiig 
early in spring. 

18* Serratula Huoitlts; Dwarf Sawwart^ pinna^ 

lifld* tomenlose beneath; head simple, one-flowered ; catix> 
leaves subulate* loose.—Native of Spain and of Mount Atlas, 
It is a very handsome perennial* flowering in the aonmieT* 

Ifl. Serratuia Scordium* Leaves lanceolate* serrate* half- 
embracing; floxvers fastiglate; root creeping; stem herba* 
ceous* pereiiniaL—Native of China and Cocbin'chma. 

20, Serratuia Arvensis; Corn Sawwort^ Way ThUtlt^ ot 
Cursed Thistle. Leaves sessile* ptnnatifld* spiny; fitem panb 
cled; caliees ovate* spinnlose*— This species is too well 
known by ils perennial creeping roots* which* striking down 
to a great depth* coustitutes it one of the worst pesU of 
arable landiS, The roots also branch out horizontaLly* so 
that it is very diliicnlt to get them out where they have once 
got possession, as the smallest piece cf them will grow, 
Tiequent and deep ploughing in dry weather will destroy 
this Thistle in arable land, but common ploughtog is not 
deep enough to answer the purpose. In pastures it should 
he pulled or ralLer forked out, when the ground H well 
soaked with wet. Frequent niOMdng or spudding, if they do 
not destroy, are sometimes found to enfeeble it: they s^eem 
Iiowevcr to make it run more at the root; but even to prevent 
it from flowering is something* and there is no method so 
good as limt Jirst above staled,—A variety sometimes occurs 
wilii few or no spines on the leaves* which also are not so 
deeply indented* and are eillier green on both sides, or 
whitish niiderucatJi, The goat and ass will eat it; horses 
xvill sometimes crop the heads when young and tender; cattle 
do not seem to touch it: it is said to yield a very pure vege* 
table alkali wlien burnt. This Thistle is known every where 
by road sides* and too frequently in coru-tields, especially in 
strong lands and in pastures* but not so comnioa there; flow¬ 
ering from June lo August. 

Sesaomm; a germs of Ihe class Didynamia, orderAngio- 
spcriiiia.—GtNEiur Character. Catix: perianth one- 
leafed, five-parted, erect, equal* very short* permanent; 
segments lanceolate, ibe upper ones shorter* Corolla: one- 
petiillcd, bHi-shaped; tube roundish* almost the length of 
Ike Tiilix; throat inflated, spreading* beJI-shaped* very large, 
declined; border five-cleft; segments four* patulous, almost 
equal, and a lifih, winch is the lowest, a little longer, ovale* 
striiiglir* Stamhia: flhimenU four* springing from the lube* 
shniter than the corolla, ascending* setaceous* the two inner 
shorter* with the rudiment of a fifth filamentum; antlieric 
oblong* acute* erect. Pistil: geimen ovate, hirsute; style 
fllifonn, ascending, a little longer than the stamina; stigma 
kinceohite, two-parte*l; lamellae paralleL Pericarp; capsule 
oblong, obscurely four-come red* compressed* acuminate* 
four-celled* Seeds: very many* subovate* Ofrserre, It has 
the flower of Digitalis, but the fruit is very different* Essen- 
TlAL CttARACTER* Callt: five-parted* Corolla: bell- 
shuped, flve-clcft, tlic lower lobe larger; rudiment of a fi8li 
(ilamentuin; sligina lanceolate* divided^ Capsule: fouL- 
celled.-The species are* 

1, Scsaimnn Orkntale; Oricatal Sesnmum^ or Oily Grain. 
Leaves ovate* oblong, entire; fiow'ers in loose termiDating 
spikes* small, of a dirty white colour, shaped somewhat like 
lho:se of the Foxglove* Tliia species is frequently cultivated 
in the Levant, and also in Africa, as a puUe'; an oil ii 
extracted from tfie seeds* which oil will keep many yean 
without acquiring any rancid taste or smell* but in two yean 
becomes quite mild; so that when the warm taste of the aced* 
ivlkich is ill llie oil when first drawn, is worn ofi* it is used 
as a saUd oil* and for ail the purposes of sweet oil. - The 
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S€C(ls are also used by the negroes for food : they parch them 
over the fire^ then mix them with water^ and slew other 
ingredients viith them. A puddiug is made with them In 
CarolLDa, ^here the seeds liavc been introduced by the 
African negroes, in tlie same manner as with Rice or Millet. 
In Carolina it is cultivated with great success^ and it is com< 
puted there that nine pounds of the seed yield upwards of 
two pounds of the neat oil, which they find to grow more 
mellow ^d agreeable with age, and to continue without any 
rancid smell or taste for many years. In Japan, where they 
have QO butter, they use the oil for frying iisJi, and in dress- 
ing other dishes; as a varnish; and medicinally as a resolvent 
and emollient: and in China and Cochin-china it is used for 
the same purposes.—These plants arc preserved in gardens 
as botanic curiosities, Tlicir seeds must be sown in the 
spring upon a hot-bed, and when they come up should be 
transplanted to another hot-bed, to bring them forward. 
After they have acquired a tolerable degree of strength, 
they should be planted into pots tilled with a rich liglit 
sandy soil, aud plunged into a third hot-bed, uiauaging 
them as directed for Amaraiithus: for if they arc not thus 
brought forward in the former part of the summer, they will 
not produce good seeds in this country; though after they 
liave flowered, if the season is favourable, they may be 
exposed iu a warm situation with other annual plants. When 
they have perfected their seeds, the plants decay, living only 
one season. 

2. Sesamum Indicum; Indian Stsamumj or Oib; Grain. 
Lower leaves trifid. The stalk is higher than that of the above. 
Both were introduced into Jamaica by the Jews, and they 
are now cultivated in most parts of the island. They are 
there called Vangh^ or Oilplant: the Europeans use the 
seeds in broths, but tbe Jews make them chtefly into cakes. 
Many of the oriental nations look upon the seeds as a hearty 
wholesome food, and express an oil from them not unlike 
uor inferior to the oil of almonds. A decoction of the leaves 
and buds is esteemed as a good resolutive, and frequently 
ordered in iuGammations of the eyes, where warm fomcnla- 
lions become requisite. There is a variety which is a native 
of Africa, all tbe leaves of w hicli arc cut into three parts. 

3. Sesamum Lutcum: Yellow Sesamum. Leaves lanceo¬ 
late, on long petioles; corollas hispid on the outside. 

SeuUi a genus of the class Peuianciria, order Digynia. 
—Generic Chaeacter. Calix: umbel universal, rigid; 
partial very short, manifold, globular; involucre universal 
none ; partial of one or two leaflets, linear, acuminate, length 
of tbe umbellet; proper perianth scarcely observable. Co* 
rolla: universal, uniform; florets all fertile; partial of five 
iDflex-cordate petals, flairish. Stamina: filamenta flve, awl- 
ahaped; anlherm simple. Pistil: germen inferior; styles 
two* distant; stigmas blunt, Perkarp ; none; fruit ovate, 
small, striated, bipartite. Seeds: two, ovate, convex, aud 
striated on one side, flat on tbe other. Essential Cha- 
AACTER. Umbels globular; involucre of one or two Leaf¬ 
lets; fruit ovate, striated.-The species are, 

1. Seseli Fill foil urn; Thread leaved Meadow Saxifrage. 
Leaves filiform; stem flexuose, erect. Naiive of the Cape 
of Good Hope.—Sow the seeds of tliese plants in autumn, 
and they wiU rise in the following spring; whereas when 
they are sown in the spring they frequeully lie in the ground 
till the next year before they grow. Drill them etghleen 
inchea asunder, in a bed of fresh earth, where they are 
designed to remain; thin the plants to liie distance of six 
iaches; keep them clear from weeds, and iu the second season 
they will produce seeds. The perennial sorts should have 
the ground gently dug between the roots every spring* taking 
113. 
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care not to injure them wilh the spade. They delight in a 
moist soil, and will iherefore require watering in one that 
is dry. 

2. Seseli Pinipinelloides. Stern declitjed; umbels before 
they flower nodding; root perennial; seeds oval, with three 
raised streaks.—Native of the south of Europe. 

3. Seseli Montanum; Longdeaved Meadow Saxifrage* 
Petioles branch-hearing, membranaceous, ohlong, entire; 
steindeaves very narrow; slem erect, nearly two feet high; 
flowers white.—Native of Fnuice and Italy, on dry lulls. 

4. Seseli Striatum. Peiioles branchy, meiubranaceous, 
emargiiiate; stem striated; pinnas awl-shaped, grooved.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Seseli Olaucum; Glaucous Meadow Saxifrage. Peti¬ 
oles branch-bearing, membranaceous, nbloug, entire ; leaflets 
single and in pairs, channcilcd, even, longer than the petiole; 
root perennial, running deep in Ihe ground, and sending out 
slender smooth stalks nearly two feet high.—Native of France* 
Austria, and Italy. 

G. Seseli Arislatum; Beardeddcattd Meadow Saxifrage, 
Petioles branchy, submembranaceous, loose, quite entire; 
leaves superdecompound; leaflets lanceolate, awned; fruits 
ovate; stems strong, a foot and ha]fhig]i, with shining pin¬ 
nate leaves, and terminated by pretty large umbels of ivhitjsb 
flowers.—Native of the Pyrenean Mounlaius. 

7* Seseli Annuum ; Annual Meadow Saxifrage. Petioles 
branchy, membranaceous, ventricose, cmarginale; stem stiff, 
a span high and more, striated.—^Nalive of France, Germany* 
Hungary, Austria, Switzerland, and Piedmont. 

A. Seseli Cii^ropltylloides; Chti mldeaved Meadow Saxi* 
frage, Peiioles branchy, membranaceous, ventricose, entire ; 
stem dichotomous, pauicied; leavessuperdecompound, smooth. 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

0. Seseli Animoides; Milfoildeaved Meadow Saxifrage. 
Root-leaves with the leaflets imbricate. The stalks rise four 
inches high, aud suafaiii a smalt umbel of flowers, which 
appear in June and July .-^Native of Portugal and Italy. 

10. Seseli Torluosum; Hard Meadow Saxifrage, Stem 
lofty* rigid; leaflets linear, in bundles. Biennial.—Native 
of tbe souiii of France. 

11. Seseli Turbilh. Universal involucre one leafed ; seedt 
striated, villose, styled.—Native of the south of Europe. 

12. Seseli Hippomarathrum ; Variousdeaved Meadow 
Saxifrage. Involucrets connate, onedeafed.—Native of 
Austria, Carniola, Silesia, ai^d Germany. 

13. Seseli Pyrena&um ; Pyrenean Meadow Saxifrage, 
Leaves doubly pinnate; leaflets gashed, acute; Jnvolucrcts 
bristle-shaped, longer than the umbellet; stem afoot high* 
round* striated.—Native of the Pyrenees. 

14. Seseli Saxlfragum. Stent filiform, divaricating; leaves 
doubly ternate, linear; umbels, subsexfid.—Native of Ger¬ 
many, aod near the lake of Geneva. 

15. Seseli Elatum* Leaves superdeconipopud, the upper 
ones only lernate. It is easily distinguished by its cylindrical 
leaflets, coming out in threes, aud from one to two inches m 
height.—Native of France, Austria, and Silesia. 

16. Seseli Tiiternatum. Leaves Irilcrnate; leaflets long- 
linear; umbels hemispherical; involncels iwlyphyllous; leaf¬ 
lets linear* of the len^h of the umbels ; flowers deep yellow* 
—Grows on the waters of Columbia river* The fusiform root 
of this species is one of the grateful vegetables of the Indians; 
they use it baked or roasted. 

Sesnvtutn: a genus of the class IcosaDdria, order Trigyirfa. 
—Generic Character* Calix: perianth one-leafed* 
bell-shaped, five-parted ; segments ovate, acute, coloured 
within, shrivelling. Corolla t none. Stamina: filauieDta 
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very awl-iliapetl, inserted into the calix below llie 

segments, and shorter than the calin ; antlier^e roundish. 
Pistil: germen oblong, in the bottom of the calix, three- 
cornered above; styles often three, capillary, erect, hnglh 
of the stamina; stigmas simple. PeHcarp v capsule ovate, 
ihree-ceiiod, cut round. Seeds: roundish, flallish, having 
a beak at the margin. Essentiai. Character. CafU: 
five-parted, coloured. Petals : none. Capsule : ovale, 
ihree-celled, cut roojid, niany-seeded.^--The species are, 

1. Sesuvium Portnlacastnim, Leaves wedge-slmped, on 
very^ short petioles, opposite, obtuse, fieshy, tiiick, smooth, 
brigkit green ; root perennial; stems herbaceous, four or five 
inches long, decumbent, subdivided, round, succulent.— 
Nalive of the West Indies; very comntozi in Jamaica, iu all 
the low lauds about the Terry, growing in thick beds, on 
every spot of {ground that rises above the level of the water. : 
It is very succulent, and fnlt of a neutral alkalescent salt, 
which may be easily extracted, and would probably answer 
all the purposes for which the salts of the Kali are now 
used, 

2. Sesuvium Rcvolutifolrum. Stems square; leaves ovate* 
oblong, reflexed; flowers sessile.—Native of Cuba. 

Sliaddovk^ See Citrus, 

Shalht, See Allium, 

Shatvia: a genus of the clrtss Syngenesia, order Polygamia 
SegregatEC, or, according to Forster, Monogamta,—G eneric 
Character. Ca^tr; pcriantli imbricate, cylindrical ; scales 
five or six, oblong, three inner longer, almost equal. Corolla : 
onepetallcd, funnel-form, short; border five-cleft, linear, 
spreatling. Stamina: filanienta five, capillary; anthera cylin^ 
drical, tubular. Pistil; gerinen oblong; style filiform, longer 
tban the corolla ; stigma bilid, spreatliiig. none; 

calix unchanged, pervious. Seed: solitary, oblong. Down: 
capillary, pubescent at the base. Receptacle: naked. ES¬ 
SENTIAL CHARACTER- Coli^ .- imbricate, with five or six 
scales, three interior longer. Corolla: five cleft. Seed: 
one, obioiig.^-The only known species is, 

1. Shawia Panieulata.^—Native of Now Zealand. 

Sheep's Scabioris, See Jasione, 

She^cldia ; a genus of the class Pentaudria, order Mono- 
gyuia.— Generic Character. Calh: perianth five-cleft, 
turbinate, permanent; segments acute, erect. Corolla: oiie- 
pelalled, belbsliaped, longer than Ihe calix; border five- 
cleft; segments obovate, reflex. filumenU ten, 

awlslmped, inserted into the tube; of ihese, five opposite io 
the segments of the corolla fertile, and five altenmle, willi 
them castrated; antlierae cordate, acuminate. Pistil: ger- 
men oblong; style filiform, length of the stamina; stigma 
simple. Pericarp; capsule conical, one-celled, five-valved. 
Seeds: very many, globular, fastened lo a columnar recep* 
tacle in the middle of the capsule. Essential Charac¬ 
ter. : five-cleft. Corolla: bell-shaped. Filamenta: 

ten, the alternate ones barren. Capsule: onc-celtcd, five* 
valved, many-seeded,-The only known species is, 

1. SheiBeldia Repens. This is a little procumbent creep¬ 
ing plant, so resembling PepUs PortucOt that wilhont the 
fructification It would seem to be the same.—Native of New 
Zealand and Easter island. 

Shepherd's SeedU. See ScandiJc, 

Shepherd's Purse or Pouch, See Thlaspi, 

Shepherd's Staff. See Dipsacus, 

Sherardiat a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianlh small, 
six-toothed, superior, permanent. Corolla: one-petalled, 
funnel-form; lube cylindrical, long; border four^parted, flat, 
scute* blhmenta four, placed at the top of the 


titbe; antherse simple. Pistil: germen twin, oblong, infe-* 
rior; style filiform, bifid at top; stigmas headed* Peric^p: 
none; fruit oblong, crowned, separable longitudinally iota 
two parts. Seeds : two, oblong, marked at the apex with 
lliree points, convex on one side, flat on the other. Essen- 
TiAL Character. Corolla: one-petalled, funnel-fomi, 
superior. Seeds: two, three*toothed.- The species are, 

1. Sherardia Arvensis; Field or Blue Shetardieif or LtittU 
Field Madder, All the leaves in whorls; flowers termiaatmg; 
root annual, with many reddish-brown fibres. The whole 
plant diftused^ rough, and harry, from four to seven inches 
high; corolla wilh a long slender tube, the border bright 
purple.—Native of Europe, among corn and on fallows, 
flowering <luring the greater pari of summer* 

2. Sheri^rdia Muralis; Wall Sherardia^ Floral leaves two, 
opposite to two flowers; root annual; stems decumbent.^— 
Native of Italy and of Turkey* 

Shcrardia Fruticosa; Shrubby Shcrardia, Leaves in 
fours, equal; stein shrubby. This is a torose, irregular, rugged 
shrub, with the branches bluntly four*cornered. It is one of 
the very few plants found on llie island of AsceosiOD. 

Slbbaldia ; a genus of the class Pentaudria, order Penta- 
gynia.— Generic Character, CaUx: perianth one- 
jeafed, half ten-cleft, with an erect base; segments half lan¬ 
ceolate, equal, spreading, alternately narrower, permanent* 
Corolla; petals five, ovate, inserted into the calix* Stamina : 
filamenta five, capillary, shorter timn the corolla, inserted into 
the calix; anther*e small, obtuse. Pistil: germina five, ovate, 
very short; styles from the middle of the side of the gennina, 
length of the stamina ; stigmas beaded* Pericarp: none; calls 
converging, concealing llie seeds within its bosom, Setd»: five, 
somewhat oblong. Observe, It sometimes, but very seldom, 
becomes luxuriant, by doubling the number of pisfilla on 
the same plant. Essential Character. Catix: ten- 
deft. Petals: five, inserted into the calix; styles from the 
side of the germen. Seeds : five*-The species are, 

1. Slbbaldia Procumhens: Procumbent Sibbaldia. Stem 
procumbent; leaves three toothed, wedge-form ; root woody, 
branched, black on the outside.— Native of the mountains of 
Lapland, Siberia, Switzerlaud, and Scotland i in the last it 
is fotiLid plentifully on the north side of Beu Lomond, three- 
fourths up tlic mountains, and sparingly upon Beu Mor* It 
flowers in July* It grow's upon moist ground, and is difficult 
to preserve in gardens, and rarely produces seed there; the 
plaids therefore must be procured from the places where 
lltev grow naturally ; and if planted in a moist soil and a 
shady situation, they will thrive tolerable well, and produce 
flowers. It was also found by Mr. Thomas Nutlall on the 
of llie Missouri. 

2. Sibbaldia Erects; Upright Sihhaldia~ Stem upright; 
leaves linear, mnllitid; flowers flesh-coloured.—Native of 
Siberia, iu mountainous places. 

3* Sibbaldia Aliaica. Stem upright; leaves rtaear-filifoTm, 
three-parted; height of the stem an inch or more* It has 
only one flower, or ehe is terminated by a corymb of from 
three to five flowers.—Native place not ascertained. 

Sibthorpia; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Angio- 
spermia.— Generic Character. Calix: periaotb one-n 
leafed, turbinate, five-parted, spreading; leaflets ovate,per¬ 
manent. Corolla: one-polallcd, five-parted, spreading, equate 
length of (he calix ; segments rounded* Stamina : filaments 
four, capillary, two approxiirmting; antherac cordate-oblong* 
Pislil: germen roundish, compressed; style cylindrical, 
thicker than the filamenta, length of the flower; stigmas simplCf 
capifalCj depressed. Pericarp: capsule compressed, orbi¬ 
cular, two-beJlied, with the sides acute, two<valvcd, Iwo^ 
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celled; partition transverse. Seeds: some, rounilisli-oblong, 
convex on one side, flat on the other; rece|ilai;]e globnlyr, 
fastened to the middle of the partition. Essential CtiA- 
RACTER. Calix: five^paried. CoroUa: live parted, equal. 
Stamiftff : in remote pairs. compressed^ orbicular, 

two-celled, with the partition transverse,-Theonlj? kiioivu 

species b, 

1. Sibthorpb Europ^ea; O^rnish Monei/wort. Leaver 
kidney-form, subpeltate, trenale; root fibrous^ perennial; 
stems prostrate, creeping, branched, very loup;* slender aiul 
delicate^ interwoven, leafy, liairy. U tiowerjj in July and 
Augtist, or from Jime to September. If planted or sown in 
pots, placed in the sliade and kept moist, it will ilirive 
very well in gardens.—Native of Rorlugat and England, 
io shady places^ and about springs: plentiful in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, and about Longsledate in Wesimoreland. 

Sicyos: a genus of the class Monoecia, order iSyngenesia. 
—Generic Character. Mfde Fioueyjf, Caiix: peri¬ 
anth one-leafed, bell-shaped, live-tooiljed ; loolhiets awl- 
$baped. Cvrotla: hveqjartcd, bell-Sihai^cd, fastened lo ibe 
calix; segmenls ovate. Stfimina: hlanienta three, united; 
natherse as many, separate, jFemale }*iowers, on the same 
plant. Catix: perianth as in the niJle, superior, deciduous. 
Corolla: as in tlie nrale. Pistil: geniien ovate, inferior; 
style cjlitidrical; stigma ihickisiu trilid. Pericarp: berry 
ovale, set wilh spines, one celled, iiced * single, subo^-ate. 
Essential Character. Cahx : live toothed. Corolla: 
iive-paried. Male, Kilamenla three. Fetnale. Myle liitid. 
Berry one-seeded.——'The species are, 

1. Sicyos Angulata; Jugular-leaved Siepos, or Siugle I 
seeded Chamber, Leaves angular. Tins is an aunual platu, i 
'which rises with two large seed-leaves like those of iht Cutum- i 
ber. The stalk is trailing, and has lendrils by vUiicb it ; 
fastens ilsdf to neighbourmg plants, and «jil riac fiitten or 
sixteen feet high, dividing into many bianclies, witii angular 
leaves upon lliein like those of the Cucumber. The dowers 
come out upon long peduncles from the side €>f the brunches 
in clusters; the females are small, of a pale sulphur colour, 
and appear in June and July: they are succeeded by prickly 
oval fruit, ripening in autumn, Native ot Noilh America.— 
If the seeds be permitted lo scatter, the ]>lunis will tome up 
in the spring bcllcr than when sown by liaud, und only 
require weeding. J'bey ramble, and luke up too much looui 
in iiualt gardens, and should ibercfoic Ite jdaeed near Jietlges, 
upon which they will climb. They do not bear trauspliuuing 
well, except when they first come up. 

2. Sicyos Laciniala ; Jagged leared Stn/os, Leaves jagged. 
This is an annual jdant like the former, wilh trading stalks. 
Tbt flowers are larger, and of a deej>er colour. "DiC fruit is 
not quite so large, uur so closely armed with jwickiy hairs.— 
Nalive of ihe West Indies, Sow the seeds, anti treat them 
as Cucumbers and Melons. 

rt. Sicyos Garcini; Garcin's Sicyos, Loaves five-parleci, 
erose, toothed; fruits ciliate.—Native of Ceylon. 

4 . Sicyos Parviflora. Leaves five-angled, minutely toothed, 
smooth, heart-shaped. Annual.— N'uiiveof Mexico, 

Sida; a genus of the class Monadelpiiia, order Polyandria. 
—Generic Character* Cnfix: perianth one leare<k 
angular, half tivc-cleft, pernianeJit. Corolla: peliils live, 
wider abov«, eimirginatc, fastened below to the tube <d the 
stamina. Staruina: filameuTa very many, united below into 
a tube, in the apex of the itibe divided ; ani)tej;u loundisb. 

germen orbicular; styles five or more, or else one 
maNy-ckfl; stigmas beaded. Pericarp: capsule roundish, 
angular, composed of five or more cells, (corresponding u illi 
tb« number of styles or stigmas,) two-vaived^ awnlessj acu¬ 


minate or horned, opening above, or close, and finally sepa- 
laling. Seeds: solitary, two, three, or five, roundish, mostly 
acuminate, convex on one side, angular on the other, fastened 
lo the interior suture. Essential Character, Caiix: 
simple, angular. Stj/le: in numerous divisions. Capsule: of 
several bivalve cells, spreading from a centre.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

* With loftgt na^TOtOf lanceolate, cbiotig, and ovate Ideates. 

1. Sida Linifolia ; Flax-leaved Sida, Leaves linear* quite 
entire; racemes feiminaling; capsules almost awnless*’—Native 
of Peru and the island of Cayenne. Some of the species of 
this genus will not flower (he first year, and must be placed 
in a warm stove in autumn, and treated during the winter as 
other tender plants from ihe East and West Indies. The fol¬ 
lowing summer they will flower and produce ripe seeds; but 
being not of long duration in general, Llierc sliould be a suc¬ 
cession of young plants raised from seed. They are many of 
I horn annual in England ; but some are of a longer duration 
ill their native country, and might be so here if they were 
placed in a warm stove in winter. They are propagated by 
seeds, wiiich should be sown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
the begmniiig of April; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
iheyniust be placed in another hot-bed, planting them four 
inches distant every way; they must be shaded from the 
sun till they have taken new root, and have a large share of ■ 
free air admitted lo them in mild weather, to pievent iJjem 
from drawing up weak; lliey will aUo often require watering* 
If the plants thrive well, lliey will hiive strenglh enough to 
be fit lo transplant in the open air; for wliteh purpose they 
^Itouhl be grvidualiy fiardened, and at the beginning of June 
may be taken up with balls of earth lo their roots, and ]>lan1cd 
ill 4 wvtrni sbcilereci part of the garden, at □b[>ut three feet 
<lisiauce, observing lo shade and water them uiiUl they Imvc 
Taken new root, after which they will only require >vecdiiig, 

, In July the plains will begin to flower, and there will be n 
! continual succession of flowers till llie frost comes on. In 
I warm seaso.^s they will ripen their seeds very well in atilumii; 
liut lest they should miscarry by the unfavoiirablene^s of the 
season, it may he pro]>er lo put one plant of each -sort in 
]>ols filled w'ilh light kitchen-garden earth, placing them in 
tile shade till they are again rooted, and then tliey may be 
removed to a warm ailualicn, where they x^i]l thrive very 
well in a good season ; but if the summer proves coUl, they 
should be placed in a dry airy glass-case, where they may 
he kept warm, to facilitate the ripening of their seeds. 

2* Sida Anguslifolta; Narr&w-ieaved Sida, Leaves Ibiear' 
lanceolate, toothed ; peduncles subsoblary, axillary ; capsules 
Uvo-cusped. I'bis rises witJi a slender woody stalk, about 
two feet liigh, sending out many erect branches*—Native of 
Brazil and the island of Bourbon. 

:i. Sid4 Acuta ; Sharp Jeared Sida, Leaves linear-laiice- 
oialc, toothed; peduncles solitary, axillary; capsules two- 
cusped ; slipiiles lanceolate.— Native of Java* 

4. Sida Caiiiiriensis ; Canary Sida, Leaves lanceolate,, 
subtiiicar, toothed, i^uiootli ; peduncles solitary, a.xiJlary, 
Jengih of (he leaves; capsules iwo bcaked*—Nalive of the 
Canary Islands* 

5. Sida Lanceolata; FanetAtavtd Skla, Leaves oblong- 
binceolate, lootlied, smoolhisl*; pe<!uncles axillary, solitary ; 
capsules Iwo-bcakcd ; stipules linear, nerved, longer than 
the peduncle.—Native of Ceylon and ibe Mauritius* 

it, iSitIa Spinosa; Prickly Sida, Leaves ovate-lanceolale, 
obsoietcly cordatc-toolhed ; peduncles subsolitary, uxillaiy* 
iiwU xomewhal spiny; stipules bristle-shaped, longei than 
the peduncle; capsules two-beaked,—Nalive of the East 
Indies, Arabia Fclix^ Senegal, Guiana, and Jamaica, 
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7. Sida Frutescens; Shrubby Sida, Leaves ovafe-oUloug, 
serrate; peduncles one-flowered, axillary; capsules two- 
beaked.—Native place unknown. 

8. Sida CarpiniToha; Hornbmm-kavtd Stda. Leaves 
ovate-oblon^i suUduplicate, serrate; peduncles axillary, fuur- 
flowered or thereabouts; capsules two-beaked.—Cultivated 
in the island of Madeira. 

9. Sida JaniaLcensi$; Jamaica Sida, Leaves ovate, ser¬ 
rate, lomentosc; flowers axillary, subpeduncled; capsules 
ill fives, two-homed. The leaves and tender buds of this 
species, contain a great quantity of inucilage, aud lather with 
water like soap; it is frequently used in shaving-washes, by 
those wlio dislike the acrimony of soap. The leaves are 
purgative.—It is called Broom-weed in Jamaica, where it is 
very comman in all parts of the island.. 

10. Sida Orieutalis; Oriental Sida* Leaves ovate.,acumi- 
nale, toothed, smooth; peduncles otjc-flonered, axillary; 
capsules awnless.—Native of the East Indies* 

11. Sida Glomerata; Gtohe-Jiawered Sida* Leaves ovale* 
lanceolate, serrate; flowers about five logether, axillary, sub- 
sessile; capsules two-horned* 

13, Sida Maculata; SpoUcd-jliiUfet'ed Sida, Leaves ovate, 
obtuse, serrate, tomentose; peduncles axillary, racemed at 
the top of the stem; capsules two-borned; corolla middle- 
sized, yellow.—Native of the West Indies, 

13. Sida Tiiberosa; Corky Sida^ Leaves ovate-toot lied,* 
hirsute; peduncles axillary, one-flow^ered, twice as long as 
the petiole; capsules two-lionied ; stem corky at the base* 
—Native of Hispaniola. 

14. Sida Capensis; Cape Sida* Leaves ovate, lanceolate, 
toothed; peduncles solitary; stipules linear, ciliate, longer 
than the petiole.—Native of the Cape. 

15. SidaMicrophylla; Smaii-haved Sida, Leaves elliptic, 
toothed; peduncles solitary, longer the petiole; capsules 
two-horned*—Native of tJie East Indies. 

1C* SidaMieans; Glittering Sida* Leaves Ovate-obtuse, 
serrate, toineutose, shining; peduncles solitary, much longer 
llian tlie petiole; capsules two-liorned. —Native of the West 
Indies. 

17. Sida Pusilla; T>marJ Sida* Leaves roundish, elliptic* 
toothed, smooth; peduncles longer than tj»e petiole, solitary; 
capsules awnless; stem prostrate.—Native of llie island of 
Mahe* 

** With w^dge-ihaped Leaves* 

18* Sida Rliombifolia; Hhombdeavtd Sida, Leaves ob¬ 
long, lanceolate, toothed, wedge-form at the base* quite entire; 
peduncles mucli longer than the petioles; capsules two-horned* 
_Native of Ihe East Indies and Jamaica* 

19, Sida Canescens; UoaryAeared Sida^ Leaves rhomb- 
ovale* toothed at tlic top, tomentose beneath; peduncles longer 
than the leaf.—Native of Senegal* 

20. Sida Retusa; Rcimc-ltaeed Sida* Leaves obovate, 
toothed at the end* and ret use-tomentose beneath ; peduncles 
solitary, longer than the leaf; capsules awnless,—Native of 
Tranquebar, Amboyua, the Pliilippiues, and the island of 
Mauritius* 

21* Sida Ahiifolia; AJderAtaved Sida* Leaves roundish, 
obovate, toothed, quite entire at the base; peduncles many, 
axillary, shorter than the leaf; capsules two-horned.—Native 
of the East Indies. 

22* Sida Ciliaris; dlxaUd Sida* Leaves lanceolate, tnm^ 
cate, toothed, somewhat wedge-shaped at the base; stipules 
Huear, ciliate, longer lhan llie flower; flowers solitary, sub- 
sessile ; capsules awnless, muricate,—Browne says, that this 
liltle creeping plant, seldom above seven inches high, is com¬ 
mon in Jamaica, 


mtt With cordate ^ttc entire Leaves* 

23* Sida Perlplocifolia; Great Bindweed^leaved Sida* 
Leaves cord ate-lanceolate, aciimiiiate, quite entire, tomeDtose 
benealb; peduncles subdivided, longer tbaa the petiole; 
capsules awued.—Native of Peru. It is a lofty shrub, 

24. Sida Excelsior; Tall Sida* Leaves cordate, ovale, 
acuminate, quite entire, tomentose beneath; racemes paaicled; 
capsules two-toolbed.—Native of HUpaniola. 

35* Sida Hermandioides; Hermandia-kaved Sida* Leaves 
subpeltate, cordate, ovate-acuminate, almost ^uite eatire, 
pubescent; peduncles one-flowered; capsules awnless.— 
Native of Peru and St* Domingo* 

30. Sida Nudiflora; Naked-fiowered Sida* Leaves round* 
isb, cordate, acuminate, almost quite eniire^ tocneatose be¬ 
neath; panicle termiuatuig, racemed; capsules awnlesB*— 
Native of the West Indies. 

f^^rdate toothed Lenres, and one-Jloipered I^edundee, 
27* Sida Triquetra; TYiangular^stalked Sida* Leaves 
cordate, acuminate, serrulate; peduncles solitary; capsules 
awnless, truncate; branches three-sided^ One seed in each 
capfule*—Native of Hispaniola. 

38* Sida Fragrans; Sweet Sida* Leaves roundish-cordate, 
acuminate, creuate, hirsute, viscid; peduncles solitary, shorter 
lhan the petiole; capsules two, bristled.—Native of His- 
pan iola* 

29* Sida Lignosa; Woody Sida* Leaves roundtsU-cordaCe, 
acuminate, crenatc, tomentose; peduncles solitary, longer 
than the petiole; capsules awnless, seven or eight, very hard, 
Ihrte-seeded.—Native of St Domingo* 

3{L Sida Reflexa; R^cx^owered Sida* Leaves round¬ 
ish-cordate, acuniinate, crenate, tomentose; pedunclei soli¬ 
tary, longer tliaa the petiole; petals wedge-form, toothed at 
the end, and reflexed*—Native of Peru* 

81* Sida Humilis; Low Sida* Leaves roundish-cordate, 
hairy above, serrate; peduncles subsolitary, longer than the 
petiole; capsules awnless.—Native of the East Ifidies^ 

32* Sida Rape ns; Cre^piftg^ Sida, Leaves rouadtab-cordale, 
toothed, hispid on both sides; peduncles solitary, longer than 
the petiole; stem filiform, prostrate.—Native of Peru, in 
shady places about Lima* 

33\ Sida Bivalvis; Tteo vaived Sida* Leaves ovate-cor¬ 
date, acummate, crenate, tomentose; peduncles solitary, 
shorter than tlie petiole; calices awn-acuminate; capsules 
cohering, twu-Loollicd.—Native of $t. Domingo. 

34* Sida Ulmifolia; Etm-kaved Sida* Leaves ovate-cor¬ 
date, acuminate, cretiate; peduncles solitary^ almost equal to 
the petiole ; capsules beaked; beaks long, hooked, standing 
far out.—Native of St* Domingo. 

35. Sida Multiflora; MattyJlowered Sida* Leaves ovate- 
cordate, bluntii^h, toothed, tomentose; peduncles solitary, 
longer than the petiole; capsules two, beaked; fruit withtn 
the calix*—Native of Brasil* 

36. Sida Microsperma; Small-seeded Sida, Leaves round¬ 
ish, cordate* acute, suberenate; peduncles subsoUtary, shorter 

than the petiole; capsules two-beaked ; seeds smatL_Native 

place not ascertained* 

37* Sida Viscosa; Clammy Sida* Leaves ovate-cordate, 
acuminate, very finely serrate, tomentose, viscid, hairy; pe~ 
duncles subsolitary, longer than the petiole; capsules awnlesi, 
TJie whole plant is clammy, and smells strong. It seldom 
rises above three or four feet in height.—Native of Jamaica 
uiid Cochin-china* 

38* Sida Foeitda; Stinking Sida* Leaves round is b-cor<- 
date, sharpish, toothed, tomentose; peduncles solitary, shorter 
than the petiole; capsules awned.—Native of Pcra« 

39* Sida Caliciim; Calicme Sida* Leaves rou^iah-oor- 
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date, acuminate, repand, toothed ; peduncles solitary^ longer 
than the petiole : capsules awnless, poar-sliapcd-—Native ol 
the Isle of Bourbon. 

40, Sida Crispa; Cvrkd Sida. Leaves oldong'coidale, 
acuminate, crenate, the upper ones sessile: peduncles solitary, 
longer than the petiole, the fruitin;; ones Ijciit down; 
inflated, awnless, wared, and curled.—Native of Carolina and 
of the Bahama Islands, 

41, Sida Persicaj Persian Sida. Lower leaves prtloled, 
cordate, acuminate, upper sessile, lanceolate, toolhcfh pe¬ 
duncles solitary, o ne-flow ere d ; capsules many, witfioi;! bcaliS. 
—Native of Persia. 

42, Sida Sylvatfea r V/ood Stdtu Leaves ovatc-coitlate, 
acuminate, creuale: peduncles geudnaie, much loniier tiuin 
tire ]>etiole; capsules awuUss, Inv.dod.—Native *of tkru, in 
woods, near tlie river Mara^ijou. 

43, Sida Arborea; Trff; Sida* Leaves orhiculai 
crenate, tomentose; peduncles in f>airs, longer tiaii] lite pv- 
tiole: capsules awiiless, tnmeale ; steni atboicijus* 'J'bis sn>idl 
tree is reuiarhable for its large, beii-slnijKd, sulphur-coloured 
flowers.—Native of Peru, 

44, Sida Mauritiana^ 3Tfiiiri(ht9 Sida. Leaves roujiiii^h 
cordate, acuuiinate, toothed, luinentose bt ncalh: peduncles 
solitary, longer than the petiole; capiulcs I'oo-b^ idicd, trun^ 
cate, lojiger tfian the cali\, Aiinu^l.'—round in a he .''lau- 
ritius, 

45, Sida Occideulalis; Dowat/ Sida. Leaver oMong- 

cordate, toothed, sublobed ; peciuiK'lci solitary: r llntu 

the petiole; capsules obttjse, gioljular, uockling; root anuuid. 
—Native of America* 

46* Sida Americana ; WooVy Sida. Leaves con!ate, ob¬ 
long, undivided; capsules many-tclkd, length of j!]e cab\ ; 
cells lanceolate, Mr* Miller describes this as the luosi: be;ni- 
tifiil species yet known, growing to liie beiglit of ^va or ^cvci^ 
feet, and having a smooth woody stem, wlikli pub out 
lateral branches towards the top,—Native of Jamaica, niul 
La VeA Cru 2 , 

47, Sida Abutilon; Uroad-leavecl Sida. Leaves 
cordate, acuminate, toothed, tomciilo^e ; [K'dundos solitary, 
shorter tliap the petiole; capsules two, iiwncd, iniiicaic* 
This is an annual plant, hardy ciioLiglt to come lij> iii llic 
common ground, aiitPfo perfect its seeds ivilliout any I rouble* 
It will not bear transplanting, excejit when verv vonng; the 
&eed$ therefore are best sown where the jdants arc inkndc^l 
to remain, and, if permitted to fail, they will apjicar without 
any care in the following spring* in sosne jnirts of *A in erica 
it is called Marsh MaUou'. — Native of botli Indies, \ irginia, 
and Siberia, 

48, Sida Abutiloides* Leaves cordate, imdjvidc<l, acunii- 
nate, crenale; peduncles length of the petioles; capsules ten, 
tbree^seeded; stem firm, straiglit, roinid, branclted^ four feet 
high. It is au elegant annual plant, illicitly covered with a 
whitish green woolly nap.—Native of Jaiiiaico- 

49* Sida Asiatica ; SmaltJioivered Sida. or India?i Mallow. 
Leaves oblong-cordate, tootlied; peduncles soliiary, longer 
than the petioles; capsules acute, truncate, almost etjuiii to 
the calix*—Native of the East Judies. 

50. Sida Populifolia; Poplar-kaved Sida, Leaves round¬ 
ish-cordate, acuminate, unequally rvpand, toothed; pedtiuclcs 
solitary, longer than the petiole; capsules acute, truncate, 
longer than the calix.—Native of the Last ludies. 

51. Sida Hirta; JRim^h-hairrd Sida. Leaves roundish- 
cordate, acuminate, tootlicd; peduncles solitary, longer than 
the petiole; capsules truncate, shorter Ilian the calix* The 
flowers sometimes have a dark purple eye,—Native of the 
East Indies. 

113, 


52. Sida Tndica; Potrgh-capsttltd Stda. Leaves oblong-' 
cordate, blunti^h, une<piaily toothed ; peduncles longer than 
the peliole ; capsules awiilcss, globular, aggregate, rugged, 
longer than the calix*—Native of the East Indies, Tanna, and 
New Caledonia. 

53. Sida Mollissima; Sofl-teavi:d Sida. Leaves roundish- 
cordate, acuniiiiale, toothetr; peduncles subbiliorous, longer 
Ilian the petiole, solitary; capsttlcs two toolhed, trnncaie, 
equal lo the calix, --Native of IVru, in woods, near the river 
Mai’^^giion* 

54. SMa Sonncialiana; Sonji^ml's Sida. Leaves roundihli- 
cordate, acinuinaie, toolbed; peduncles solitary, longer than 
I he leaf; capiuks truncate, oblu>e, laigci than the cajix.— 
Native of ihi^ Cape of Ckiod Hojie. 

5-5. Sida Liibescens; Piih{;srt' 7 il Sida. Leaves rouiub^h- 
cord'i I e,acaniiuato* angular-toot iu.'d; p^dLinclcssolitai y, longer 
I lain tile jji.'lifnk'; caji^uks twc^ioolhcd, truncate, larger than 
She caltx. —Nat:^ e of St Donitiigo, 

o d. S, d a A [; 'ax [{;! ta ; iMinwh ftiolfoirdt a ced Si da. Lca^ es 
rofdatt^ oi'Lcnbai anguhii j ii}>tiisc, sciiate, cieiutle, toiiientose 
<>o bolJi sides; lieaki of Ihe meds siiorter than the calix* — 
Naliie td'Janiaica a:id of Hiipaiiiohi. 

o7. Sida (jlutii.o^n: GhtltiWUit Sida. Lt uves rotindish- 
conbite, acuiishiatoolhi^tl; ^edaMch^s gruunaie, subbi- 
rloroiis, liuigcr th^:ii tiie ]ie1ioje; capMjle;5 l\vo-awue<l ; awns 
longer Tijaii the caLx. — Native ol tito island <jt IMauiiiius* 
r>d. Sid.i L\in[]uhirii; lSt:Jiptdtd Sida. Leaves ovate- 
C[>rdalo, aecoiinuiu; )>ei1unc!es sotilary, ^Iiorlcr timii ihc 
pelioie; ciqisule? awiiicis, Sjir i'ter lliat: the calix, less than 
thilly In ntmiEier, oi:c-secdvd. — Native of the Isle of Bourbon* 
59, Sida Noian:^; i\\jddiiig‘ Sida. Lcavc.s oblong-cordate, 
acute, toctlieil; pcduttcles subgcminaie, longer than tlie 
pcli ale, the douci iisg ones nodding; capsules obtuse* This 
sjK'C'ics h siikgular Ibr tiio [uLcrnal appendices of tlic cells.— 
Native of Beiu. 

(JO* Sida Borbonita; Bourlron hland Sida. Leaves 
rouijdish-cordalc, acute, toothed ; peduncles solilary, longer 
than the petiole ; cajjiiules Iwo-uwiied ; awns longer than the 
calix.“Native of tin? Island of Boui bon* 

01* Sida I'btvcicetis; VV/kic Sdta. Leaves ovate* cordate, 
obtuscj unequally loollieil; Jjcduiiclcs gcmiiuitc, subhiflorous, 
shorter than the petiole ; capsules acute.--Native of Brazil* 
0*2* Sida Rad leans; Itoolutg- Sida. Leaves loundish* 
cordate, acutv, ciiliUe, loollictl ; peduncles solitary, longer 
than the petiole; ciijisules awnlesa*—Naiive of tlie East 
Indict. 

00* Sida Arguta ; Sharp itaird Sida. Leaves cordate- 
serrate, ailLiiuated at the lop; steiu vvau<i like ; peduncles 
axillary, til dorm, one ilo\woed.—Native of Jamaica* 

(j 4. Sida Muliicaulis; Jllatri/stalked Sida. Leaves round¬ 
ish conlate, acme* l<^oUicd ; peduncles solilary, double the 
length of lijc petiole; capsules awnless, five, much less than 
tlie calix* —Native of Malabar. 

65. Sida rilosa; Ilairt/ Sida. Leaves ovate-cord ate, 
obtuse, ruotiied ; peduncles sobravy, longer limn lire petiole; 
capsuled twa-bcaketl, slioilcr tlian the cali\* It varies with 
hairy or sumolli items.—Native of St* Domingo* 

GiL Sida Rolundifolia; Rouml-ieavt;d Sida. Leaves round- 
rslj-ovatc-cordnte, obtuse, tootiicd ; peduncles solitary, much 
longer than ihc petiole; capsules two-awiicd ; awns longer 
than IIjc calix*—Native of the island of Bourbon, 

67. Sida Supina; Traifinv Sida. Leaves roD4idish-cordate, 
bkintish, crenate: peduncles solitary* longer than Ibe petiole; 
caj>siiles tw'o-awned ; stem procumbent, bliform, unarmed ; 
flowers pale yellow, Pereuuiab—-Native of Hispaniola, 

68* Sida Truncata ; Truncale-teaved Sida. Leaves round- 
7 V 
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isb cordate, bluHt loid Inincato ut the top, and lootlied; 
peduncles solitary, longer thiiii tlie peliole; capsules a^vn- 
less, nine in number. It is an anoual plant.—Native of Si. 
Doniinj^o- 

09. Sidu llerbacca; llerb^ctoHS NiV/rt. Leaves oldong- 
acule, tootljfd, cordate at tbe base; peduncles solitary, a 
lillle sborler Ilian tbe petiole; capsules fwo-uuned; stem 
npri^dit, hairy, branched.—Native of the East Indies, 

70. Sida Umar^inata ; Aotch-havid Sida. I.eaves ovale* 
lanceolate, cordate, tool bed, truncate, and relose ai tiie top ; 
peduncles shorter by half than the petiole; capsules fwo- 
beaked. Two feet lii;;li, Anmiab-—Native of J]is]>aniola, 

71. Sida Alba; Jjyiite-Jlowned Sidfi, l-eaves ubloii;^- 
cordate, rounded, obtuse, toothed ; jieduucles e<]ual to tlie 
petiole ; capsules twodtornedH —Native of Bengal. 

72. Sida Cordifolia; hharf-Ucfied Sida, Leaves ovate- 
cordulc, toothed, somewhat angular, bluutisli; [>ednncles 
'lolilarvj a lilllc shorter liian tlie petiole; capsules Ivvo-bcaked; 
root annual.—Native of the East Indies and the Cape. 

79. Sbla Iletierjcfolia ; ht/ hared Sida. Leaves roundish- 
cordate, obtuse, icpand: peduncles longer than the jietlole; 
capsules two aw nc<l ; stem prostrate cjec)niig; root annual, 

'—Native of Si. Domingo. 

- M'ith cordalft tooihf^d f.eares; and maili/ Jlotvet'ed^ cr 

rafe7nf^d Peditnefes. 

71. Sida \ erlici:ia!a; JVhorkd Sida, Leaves ovate cor* 
dale, aciiuiinale, toothed; flowers snbsessite, aggregate, 
wborled ; capsules almost awJiless.—Native of 

75, Sida UiViis; Sida, Leaves ovate-eordale, 

acmnitiate, toothed; pc<luncles axillary, maiiydlowcred, glo- 
nierale ; eap:iu!es awnles^s.--N.^live o( Jamaiea. 

70. Sida Uinbclfata ; UmbelhU Sida, Leaves roniidisb- 
cordale, toollied, soinewluu angular, acute; peduncles four* 
flowered or lliereabouls, ombellcd, axillary; capsules Iwo- 
anued, three seeded. Annual.^—Native ot Jamaica. 

77, Sifla Tyrainidiita ; Fj/ramidat Sida. Leaves ronndish- 
conkilo, acnmitiate, sorral'e; peduncles eoryinbed, subj>ani’ 
tied ; capsules two^awned.-—Native of Saint Domingo. 

79, Sida raniculalii; Pankkd Sida. Leaves ovule cor¬ 
date, tootheil ; racemes paiiicled ; capsules two-beaked ; co¬ 
rollas daj’k ]>hi)>le, with the petals spreading.-^Native of the 
calcareous rocks of JatnaicH, Peru, and Brazil. 

79- Sida Dnmosa; Ptt.dt Sida. Leaves cordate-ovatc, 
aeumiiude, serrate, smooth on both sides; flowers panicled. 
— round in dry coj^pices, in Jamaica. 

ao. J?ida Bamosu ; liranched Sida. Leave;* ovate-cordate, 
nneqmdiy toothed; racemes axillary; capsules iwo-awncd, 
six in number.—Native of Senegal, 

91. Sida Spicata; Spihd Sida. i.eaves ovalc-cordate, 
acute, toothed; raceme terminating, naked ; capsules axvnless, 
in heads, larger than the callv, iiiiincrous, oce-seeded, squeezed 
into a ball. -Native of Si. Domingo, 

m. Sida Terminalis. Leaves ovate bnceolale, cordale, 
toothed ; raceme Icnninaling, elongated, braeled ; capsules 
avi'uless, in heads, larger than the calix, nine, villose, tljree- 
sceded.—Native of uVaziL 

U^ifh cordate Leutes, thrce-aicped, or ajigular at the 
base. 

tn. Sida Vesica'ia; Bhddt'r Sida. Leaves ovale-cordate, 
toothed, three-ousped; peduncles solitary, axillary, longer 
than the juliole; ta]>sules truncate* awnless, sharpish, ten. 
five-seeded ; fruU inflated.—Native of Mexico. 

91. Sida tra^sifolia; Thivk-kooed Sida. Leaves ovate- 
cordate, toothed, sninewliai three cusped ; peduncles solitary, 
axillary, length of the petioles; capsules iwo-awned, lomen- 
ir^^e all over, with a strong smell.— Native of Hispaiiioliu 


0-j. Sida Biflora; Two-Jlowtred Sida^ JLeavei ovate- 
cordate, acuminate, toothed, three-cusped; peduDcles gemb 
natc, axillary, equal to the petiole ; capsuUa several^ It is a 
shrubby plant*—Natix^e place not ascertained* 

Bfl. Sida Obtusa; Blunt-leaved Sida. Leaves cordate^ 
ovale, obtuse, tool bed, three-cusped; peduncles longer than 
the pctiolej bearing about four flowers in an umbel; capsules 
acute, eight in number, three-seeded*—Native place un¬ 
known. 

87, Sitia Giganfea; Giant Sida. Leaves roundish cordate, 
crcnatc, aenminate, three-cusped; flowers paaicled ; corollas 
reflcxed*—Native of the Caraccas. 

Ud* Sida javensis; Javanese Sida. Leaves roundish- 
cordate, toothed, three-cusped; peduncles solitary, axillary, 
longer tiian tJic petiole; capsules two-cusped; stem re¬ 
clined, 

89. Sida Ilastata; Halbert-leaved Sida. Lower leaves 
cordate, acuminate, tivc-cornered, somewhat toothed, obtuse; 
tipper hastate, acuminate, somewhat toothed at the base; 
peduncle solitary, axillary, length of the leaves; roof annual; 
capsules several, acuminate, connate at the base*—Native of 
Mexico and Lima, 

90* Sida Cristata: Created Sida. All the leaves crenate; 
lower roundish-cordate, obBise, somewhat five-cornered; 
upper rounded, haslaie, acuminate; peduncles solitary, axiU 
hiry, longer than the leaf; root antinal,—Native of Mexico, 

91, Sida Dilleniana; Bilfenins's Sida, Loxver leaves trian¬ 
gular, suhhastate, crenate; upper ovate, lapceolate, almost 
quite entire; peduncles solitary, axillary,length of the leaves* 
Annual,—Nalive of Mexico. 

^■**^*''** With lobtd Leaves, palmafCj or compound. 

£>2. Sida Triloba; T/ireedobed Sida, Leaves cordate, 
tootlied, tlireedobed* with the middle lobe acute and longer; 
peduncles axillary, solitary; capsules awnless; corolla white* 
—Nalive of I he Cape of Good Hope. 

93, Sida Tcrnata; I'kree-kaved Sida. Leaves ternate; 
leaflets bmceolale, remotely serrate,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

94, Sida Plerospcrma: Leaves three- 

parted ; segments linearj repaiid* sinuate; flowers subracemed; 
ca)>sules w inged.—Native of Peru. 

95, Sida Ricinoides; Picinus-kaved Sida. Leaves sub- 
peltale, five lobed ; lobes ovale* acute, toothed, tmdivided ; 
peduncles one or two flowered; cap.^ules two awned ; root 
aiiima); seeds one grooved,—Native of Peru* 

98. ^ida Jalrophoides; Jatropha like Sida. Leaves sub- 
pelf ale, seven-lobed, palmate; iobes lanceolate^ neuminate, 
pinijatifld, toothed; pedniiL-les many-flowered; capsules two- 
;uvn‘»d.— Found in the province of fchaucayo in IVru, 

97. Sifla Naptca* Leaves somewhat five-lobed, smootli; 
lobes oblong* acuniiiiule* toothed; peduncles nmnv-flowered; 
capsules awtilcss^ acumluale. Sec Nap^a. 

fdh Sida Dioica* Leaves seven-lobed, palmate, rugged; 
lobes lanceolate, gasli-tootlied ; flowers dioecous, corymbed, 
hractcil. See Napeea. 

90, Sida Phyllanihiis. Stemlcss: leaves teruatc; leaflets 
sessile, three parted, wedge-form, quite entire, undivided^ 
obtuse; flower solitary, inserted into a winged petiole* Per¬ 
ennial.—^Nativc of Peru. 

Sideritisi a genus of llie class Didynamia, order Gymno- 
spermia.-— GENERIC CHARACTER. Cafix: periantJi one- 
leafed, tubular, oblong, about half five-cleft; segmeDts acute, 
almost equal* Coro/M; ^jone-petal led, almost equal; lube 
cylindrical, oblong; throat' oblong, roundish; upper lip erect, 
bifid, narrow; lower lip trifid ; lateral segments sharper^ com¬ 
monly smaller than tbe upper lip; middle segments roundish, 
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crenate. Stamina: filamenta four, tlie tube of*tlie 

corolla, shorter tlian the Uiroat, two of which are smaller; 
aiilherse roiuidisli, two twin, PtsiU: germeii four'Clcft; style 
filiform, rather longer than the slamina; stigmas two; upj>er 
cylindrical, concave, truncate; lower anerubranaceoiis,shorter, 
sheathing the upper. Pericarp: none; caljjt cljerishing the 
seeds in its bosom. Seeds: Essential Ch ARACTiiK. 

CalU: five-ckft. Corolla: ringent; upper lip bifid; lower 
three-parted. Stamina: within llio tube of lliecoroiia; tlie 
shorter stigma involving ihe oilier,-The sjiecics are. 

Ip Sideritis Canariensis; Canary Ironitort. Shrubby, 
villose: leaves cordate, oblong, acute, petioled; spikes 
wborled, before dowering nodding ; branches divaricate, 
woody, covered with a soft down; stem five or sii feet high 
The floivers, which grow in thick whorled spikes at the end 
of the branches, are of a dirty white, and appear early iu 
June, The plants frequently flower in autumn.^—Native of 
the Canaries aod of Madeira, Tins species is generally kept 
iu green houses, but will live abroad in moderate winters, if 
screeued from iiard frost upon a warm dry border under 
a common frame. It ts propagated by seeds, which should 
be sown in autumn, for those which are sown in Ihe spring 
seldom succeed, or, if lliey do, seldom come up in the first 
year. Most of the )dants of this genus are hardy enoiigli to 
ihrive in the open air in England ; and are propagated by 
seeds, which may be sown in shallow' drills upon a dry spot 
of ground; and iu ihe spring, when the plants come up, they 
Jiiu>t be freed from weeds, and drawn out when fit to be 
removed, and transplanted into a bed a! about nine or ten 
inches' distance, winch will give those that are left in tlie 
seed-bed room to grow. I’lic plants removed should 
shaded and watered until tlicy have taken neAv root, after 
which they will require no other cure but to keep them clean 
from weeds till the followil^g autumn, ami then to iransplanl 
them where lliey are to remain. None of tlie species should 
be planted iu a ricli ground, for that will cause them to grow 
so luxuriantly in summer, that the frost or niucli wet wii) 
destroy them in winter. 

2- Siderilis Caiul leans; Mu Hein-leaved fronwort, Sliruhhy, 
tomentose: leaves ovale lanceolate, cordate, attenuated at 
top, sDOw-wliile beneath; whorls about eightdloweted, rciuote. 
It flowers from April to July.—Nalive of Madeira. 

3. Sideritis Cretica ; Cretan IronworL Shrubby, lomen- 
lose; leaves cordate-obloug, obtuse, t^elioled ; branches diva¬ 
ricating; spikes wborled.—Native of Crete. 

4. Sideritis Monlana; Mountain fronu'art. Herbaceous, 
without bractes; caliccs larger than the corolla, spiny ; upper 
Jip (rifld. Jn rocky situations it is upright, iu meadows 
decumbent.—Native of Italy, Austria, and Silesia, flowering 
in July and August. This and ihe next species being annuals, 
ought not lo be removed, but tbinned and weeded, and left 
in the place wiiere they were sow*i, 

5. Sideritis Elegans; Darkjlotcercd Frenwort. Herba 
ceous without; bractes viJIose; stem <lill'used; segments of 
the caliccs almost equal, spinulose. Jt flowers in July.— 
Native place imkiiriwn. See the preceding species. 

0. Siderilis Romana; Itoman Ironti'ort, Herbaceous, 
decumbent, without bractes: caliccs st>iny; upper lip ovate. 
-The roots seldom confijiuc above two years in England.— 
Native of the soutli of Eurojie, and of Barliary. This and 
llic next species, though properly green house plants, will 
often live through the winter In (he open air, especially if 
llieir seeds are sown U|ion dry lubbisli; for w hen they liappeii 
to grow in the joints of old walls they will endure ihe greatest 
cold of this climaie, and therefore llieir seeds should be 
ftow'Jt in such jilaccs. 


Bractedt tcUh the Bractea quite entire. 

7. Sideritis Syriaca; Sage-leaved Ironwori. SuffVuUcose, 
tomentose, woolly: leaves lanceolate, almost quite entire; 
flowers wliorled, spiked, acute, tomeolose.—Native of Italy. 
This does not produce good seeds in England, and is therefore 
propagated by slipping otT tfic lieads and planting them in a 
shady border during (hesjrring or summer monihs. They will 
readily take root, and should be screened in winter. 

R. Sideritis Taurica; Tartarian ftonu'ort. Suftrulicose, 
(onieiilose: leaves lanceolate, crenate; flowers whurl spiked ; 
whorls approximating; bractes cordate, acuminate, netted, 
nerved. — Native of the Chci sonese Taurica* 

D. Sideritis Disians; Distani'Uhorkd fronwort, SuflVu- 
tieose, lioary: loaves lanceolate, quite entire, acute; flowers 
wborl spiked; whorls distant; bractes cordate, acuminate, 
niucfonate, netted, nerved—Native of the Levant. 

10. Siderilis Perfoliata; Perfoliate Jromeort, Herbace¬ 
ous, hispid, Imiiy: upper leaves lanceolate, embracing, tooth* 
lelted; bractes cordate, acummate, netted, nerved, liairy at 
the edge; stem upright.—Native of the Levant. 

11. Siderilis Ciliata; Ciliated Irontvort. Herbaceous: 
leaves petjobd, ovate, serrate; bractes nerved, cdiaie; stem 
four cornered, erect. — Nulive of Japan. 

* Bractedf with Bractes toothed* 

12. Siderilis liicana ; Lareadcr-iraied Ironivort* Suffru- 
ticose, tomeiitnse: leaves hmceolatediuear, quite entire; 
bractes lootbcd ; lateral lobes of the upper lip of (lie corolla 
acute. It varies with the lower b-nves buear-spalulatc, and 
the upper linear; also with the bnver linear, and ihc upper 
oblong or s[>atulate; lastly, with (he leaves quite entire and 
subcordatc.—Native of Spain. 

13. Siderilis Virgata; Jiod-Uhe Iromvort. Suftruticose, 
tomentose: leaves linear, quite entire; bractes toothed; 
lateral lobes of Ihe upper lip of the corolla obtuse*—Native 
of Barbary, on tiie sandy hills near Mascar. 

■ 14. Sideritis (Rauca; Ghmeous Ironwort. Herbaceous, 
perennial, pubescent, hoary: leaves linear, sputulate, quite 
entire; bractes loothed; lateral lobes of (lie lower lip of the 
lower lip of the corolJa acute. —Native of Spain, in tlie king¬ 
dom of Vateucia. 

16. Sideritis Hyssopifolia ; lJ?/ssop-leaved Ironwort* 
Leaves lanceolate, smooth* quilt entire; bractes cordate, 
tooth-spiny; calices equal; stem short, woody, with branches 
a foot and Jiatf long.—Native of Switzerland, Italy, and the 
Pyrenees, 

Jtj. Sideritis Scordioides; Crenated Irontvorf. Leaves 
lanceolate, somewhat (oollicd, smooth above ; braclcs ovate, 
looth-spiny ; calicos equal; rool perennial; stems a fool long. 
It flowers from August to November*—Native of tlic soutli 
of Fraijce. 

17- Sideritis Spiriosa ; //oTiMJo?’/* Hirsute: lenvci- 

lanceolate, with the bractes cordate, looi]i-!^]>iny*—Native of 
Sjjarii, iu Castile and Arragon. 

13. Sideritis Hirsula; liuirj/ Ironwort, Leaves lanceo¬ 
late, obtuse, loolhed, liairy; braclcs tooth'Spiiiy; stemsliirsutc, 
decumbent.—Native of the south of Europe. 

10. Sideritis Ovata ; Ovate-leaFed Ironwori. Herbaceous, 
pubescent: leaves peliuled* efliplic, obtuse, creuale; spike 
foui-cprucrcd ; bractes ovate, tooth-spiny* Perennial *— 
Native of Peru. 

20 . Sidciatis Lanata ; IVooltp Fronwort* Leaves cordate, 
obtuse, villose; caliccs awiiless, woolly; spike long; stem 
erect; root annual.—Native of Palestine and Egypt. 

Si fU~s addle Flower* Sec Sarracenia. 

Sideradendrum i a genus of Ihe class Tel rand ria, order 
Monogyuia*— Generjc Character* Calix ; perianth 
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oiie-leafcd, very i^inall, fo»ir-1oothc(!, acute, pliiccil on tlie cuLt’U';s ; but X\i\i i$ a very uricertaio method^ Dor do they 
germeu- CoroUa: one-jictallqi! ; lube cylindriciil, curved vvlicn so raiiecl grow so vigorously aa those from seeds, 
long; border segments oblong, obtuse, flat, 3, Sideroxyluin ^Jelatioplilceutn; Laurel-knved IrOHWo^d, 

leflexed, shorter by fiali'than the tube. AVawu'nc: fllmiienJa UiJcirmath leaves perennial, lanceolate; peduncles angular. 


ibuv, very short, arising 
autherx uNong, erect. 


belou’ tfie divisions of the border; This tree betirs a great resemblance to the preceding. There 
Phtif: genuen roundish, inferior; are no teeth between the stamina*—Native of the Cape of 


sT^le filiform, lenglli of the lithe of the coiolhi ; stigmu ! Good IIo[>c. 

ddiiiig* obtuse, thickish. Pi^rhrfr/;: berry dicocco us, crowned ! 4. Sidcro\yIuin Cyniosum, Unarmed: leaves opposite^ 


w:!!: tJie crtli\, two-celled, iiilh fhe parlition contrary. ■ petiolcil; cyme^ compound and decoiiipound, A small shrub. 


'ol.tuiy, on one side convex, v t inkled, on iho other flat, I — Native of (]]e Cape of Good Hope, 

ijiiu::ined, fastened to the jiuitiUon, KssrNTiAL CiiAr,..\C- j Siderosylum Sericcurn; SUfay Ironwood* Unarmed: 
TKU. Curolh : one-petalJed, salver-shaped* Cfilix* four-. leaves ovale, touicnlose, silky bcueatb. — Native of New South 
toothed* Bern/: dicoccons, iwa-cel kd ; seeds sold ary* -i Wales. 


The only species knoivu is. 


fj* Sideroxyliim Argenleum ; AV/rcr^/rouicoorf. Unarmed: 


L Sidviodendruin I'rifloiniu. Ucaves ovate-hmceolrilc, | leaves ovate, retu^c, fomvnfosc; flowers peduncled.^Native 
■leute, (jiiite entire, shiuljig, peliuled, o[>poiilc, h.df a fo[Ulof!he Cape of Cioo<l Hope, 

long; flowers small, n>:^c coloured on llic outside, wliile | 7, Sideroxylum Tomentosnm* Unarmed: leaves oblODg, 

nithiii; brunches smootfi, below roiuifb above slii^hliy four- acuinijiate, obtuse, the y*>iiiiger ones tonientose; peduncles 
cornered, coinj^ressed at the lop. 'rj)e corolla is often i:::grogate, iixillury, length of the petiole.—Native of the 


changed, pcHiajis by some iiiseel* into iiij oblong bug, );alf 
^n incli in length, fleshy, liollou i\ilhin, endinir in a point 
a! lop, and liaving tiie a[i[>i'aifince of a frnit.—-ronutl in the 
riiountaju noixU of ^Jar^i(l:co, Mcuit'^ei rat, Ac* 

Sideroxi/htm; a genus of ihe class IkntLiniirtii, erder M-nio- 
g\nia.—f I f:\eiiic CuAU.At j r.i:. Cit/i.i : jitijiiMlb tjve-clefi, 
?iinall, erect* permanent. C'tn nl/fi : oiu-[lep.died, wheeb 


Ea^l Indies, chiefly on the tops of lUountains, 
lb Sideroxy him L\t:'wk\vsi ^VUlow-kairdIronttood, Sptnv: 

I leaves dceiduuus^ — Nalive of Canada, 

I 0* SidcjrcHxyliim Decandrum. Spiny: leaves deciduons, 
ellipiic.—Native of South America. 

.Sfg€.^bcfl:h : a genus of ihe class Syngenesis, order Polv- 
g^lft'.ia Superfltia.—fiENERtC Character* Caiix: coui- 


slia])ed ; segments five, lounibs]), cnicaie, erect; toolhlet 
eusped, serrate at llie ba>c of each divjsiutt of the petal, 
tending inwards* S/ami/ia : filanienta flve, anl-t^iuiped, leiiglk 
of the corolla, alternate with the loothkts; anthci:e oblong, 
jncuiuhent* PUliL gennen roundish; style awh^lnipcd, 
length of tile stamina; stigtna siinjde, obtuse. Ptricarp: 
roniKlish, one-celled. Seed: live. Observe. The teeth are 
wanting in the corolla of sonic species, as in the fir^l and 
iJiird; an<l tiic nijiili dilVers in llavill^; ten stamina* K;-,sr^- 
TTAL Charactkk Coi'oiffi: hve-cielj* Xeci^nj/; in most 

flve-lcaved* Siigm(n simple, Bt^rrt/: fivL-scciled.-Tiie 

species arc, 

1, Si{!ero\ylum Mile* Ununned : flower isessiii;.—Native 
of Africa* See the next ^jH'cics. 

2. Siderowinm tnerme; Smooth Irontoood* k narintd: 
leaves perennial, obovale; [>ed ancles round* The llowers 

I onie out in clusters at tlie sides of the hraneljus, upon siiort ■ 
footstalks, which branch out into several smaller, e;K!i sni- i 
laining a single flower, wliicli is ;.ujiii!l an<l xvliite, 4'iie wood : 
13 so heavy as to sink in water, and, heijig very ch>se and ! 
hard, has obtained the iiaino of Ironwooil.—This li'cc is a 
native of the Cape of Good flope, w liere it riiies to llie height 
uf an Unglish Apple-tree, Like all the others of this genus, 
it cannot be preserved in EjigUuid, unless placed in a mode¬ 
rate stove. They are all propagated from seeds procured 
from abroa<l, and sown in pots filled witii light rich earlli, 
and pluiiged into a good liol-bed In the spring, in order to 
get the plants forward early in the sca.son* When tiicy are 
dl lo transplant, they should be each put into a separate 
small pot filled wdlli good oirlh, and plunged into a fresh 
hot-hed while they are youtii;. In winter ihey must be 
plunged into the tan-hed in the stove, and treated in flie | 
same manner as has been directed for render plants from flie 1 
same countries* As they obtain more strcjiglli, they may 
be treated more hardily, by placing them in a diy-stove in , 
t)ie winter, and giving them a greater share of free air in 


niou, exleiior, five denied; leaflets linear, rouifd* spreading 
very much, longer than the flower, permanent; interior sub- 
^[uinqiiangnku; leaflets many, ovate, concave, obtuse, ecpml. 
Coroi/fn companncl, half radiate; corolleU herruaphrodite, 
many in the disk ; female live or fewer in llie ray, only on 
one side of llie flower; proper of the hermaphrodite funaeU 
form, exceeding the calix iu lengthy five-toothed or three- 
loodmd; female liguluLe, wdde, tliree-loothed, very short, or 
fuimci shaped, tririd, tlm interior division deeper* Stamina: 
in the hcrma]>hiodites; filanieuta five or three, very short; 
anUicrm cyliudiicai, tnhiilar. Pistil: in the hermaphrodites; 
gcrmcTi obfoiig, curved in, size of the calix; style filiform, 

] lengLii of llio sianuiia; stigma bifid. In the females, germen 
ohlotjg. curved in, size of the calix ; style filiform, length of 
the hcuiiujihroditc; stigma bifid* Pericarp; none; calix 
iiiichaiigL-d* Steds: in the hermaphrodites, solitary, oblong, 
i.huisely four-coincroil, llucker above, obtuse, naked; pap- 
j)us none. In the females, very like the others. Rec^ptacln; 
clially; chads very like the scales of the calix, concave, 
wrapjung up tlic seeds on one side, and deciduous. Essen¬ 
tial Ciiauacter* Caii.t: exterior, five-leaved ; proper, 
slircadiiig* halved. Pappus; none. Receptacle; 

chafl'y*-Tlic specivs ure, 

1. Sigcibcckb Orienlalis; Oriental Sigesbeckia. Petioles 
sessile; exterior calices linear, larger, spreading; plant annual, 
nearly four feet higli, sending out many branches; flowers 
terminating, small, yellow; stem upright. It is remarkable 
for having the ray uf the flower on one side, as ia Afillerta. 
\yiien the ripe seeds are gathered, they move in the hand as 

if tliey were alive. It flowers in July and .August_Sow the 

seeds on a liot-hed, and set out tiie plants in a warm border 
at the beginning of June, supplying them with water in drv 
w'eather.—Native of India, China, and Otaheite. 

2 . Sigesbetkia Uccideiiralis; American Sigtsbeckia. Pe- 

I liolcs decurrent; calicos naked* Perennial, flowering in 
I October and November. See PUcetAuta^ ^ 


summer. When they are strong, tiicy may bo placed 3. Sigcsbcckia Flosculosa; SmaU-Jlowercd Sigesbeckia. 
iibroad in summer in a slieltered siluntioii* Mr. Miller pro- Floscules thrcc-toothed, llie heroiapbrodites three-statnioed * 
pagated them by layers, which were two years heforc they stem very much branched, round, slightly striated, somew'bat 
had made good roots; and sometimes they will lake from villose, jointed, t lie thickness of a reed, dusky purple. It i$ 
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at first si^ht di£tin;;uislied from fhe first species, iu fioscu- 
Warlike fiowers, and dtcliotornous diffused Uratu-Jtes, 
bably it U tbe only tnandiuus pJani in llie Syn^enesia class. 
—Native of Peru, where it is an annual plant, flowerini^ in 
Juoe and July. It soctn ripens its seeds, and may be propa¬ 
gated by them or by cutting's. 

SH£7te; a genus of the class Decandria, order Trisynia.— 
Generic ChaKaCtER. Catix: perianili one-leaved, veu 
Iricose, fi^e iooihed, permanent. Corofh: petals five; claivs 
narrow, len»lh the caliv, margined; border Hat, obtuse, 
often bifid; Uf*cfary composed of Uvo toothlets iu the neck 
of each petal, forming a crown at ihe throat, Stamina : fiia^ 
inenta ten, awl shaped, five aiiernatelv inserted Into the claws 
of the petals, and later tliaii the other five; anilierse ohioug. 
Pistil: ^crnieii cyhodrital ; styles three, sirnple, longer than 
the slaniinu; srigniaa beul Ccuitrary to the sun's apparent 
motion. Ptricayp: capsule iyfinrfrical, covered, otu' or 
three ceiled, opening at top into five or six parts* Strf/^: 
very many, ki(tney-furin. Obserre. This genus difters from 
CuL-obafiis in the nei-tarious crown of ihe corolla* Kssen 
TJAL Character. Calrr: veutricose, Pftafjt: five, with 

claws crowned at the llnoal. Capsnfe: ih tee-coiled.- 

The species ure^ 

* F/itU'ffs solifar-i/, latfraL 

1 . Silene Angitca; Catebjitf. Hirsute, viscid: 

petals eniarginale; fiuwers lateral, erect, alleiiiale; li^wer 
fruits divaricate, reflesed ; root animal, fiJirmis: stem hram h- 
ed, sfircadini;, flt^Auo^e, round, leafy; brau(.'he& sonl<H^iul 
spiked, erect* — Native of Kng’aiid and France, found in 
saofty fields, fitmeriug lu June and July. roiuirl ahnut 
CoJebesler aiid Botking in Essf,\; Cantei hiiry in Kent ; near 
Devil's Ditch jji Ciimbridge'^Jkire ; at Lakcnham and Co^sev 
near Norwich; abouL Coonihe womi in Suirv; in the corn- 
fields near Newport in tbe Lie ol Wighr ; and near Dtiiulee, 
St. Andrew's^ aud Perth, iu Seo I Irttid,—Permit I lie *ccdi lo 
scatter, and the plants wjJl come ii[Miithnut tiirtlier care. 

2. Sill ne Lusilanica ; Cffltbjit/. Hirsute : petals 

toothed, undivided ; Howeis erect ; fnnis divancate, reflewd, 
alternate. — Native of Portugal and Barbaiy, Sow the sced^ 
Upon a warm border in auturiin* 

3. Silene Qnuiquevuliiera ; yayit'^aled Cafc/tJIif, Hirsute: 
petals muudUli, ipnte enlire; fiowi r> lalcral, nllemalc; and 
fruits erect* "I'he deep red spot in ihe ccitlrr of the petals 
gave rise to rhe trivial name. This species lias been long 
cultivale<l in onr Fnghsh gardens innl r tin- iiaiuc of Dwarf 
L.\chtiis, and may Iretpu ntly be fimnd iiatniali^^ed on heaps 
of robhisli* It coutnme^i jii tlowcr from June to rlie end of 
Aug ust, and produces great idenly of seed", whtcii WL-ie 
formerly sown in drills on the edge-, of to^rdns, wiili several 
other low annual plains. Il U a pieity plant, aud, accoiding 
V> Hudson, has been found growing m sandy fields ahfOil 
AVrotfiani iu Kent.’- —Native cd the ^oiith ot Fiirope, Siberia, 
and Barbary. Sow^ riie seeds thin upon a border ol hgiit 
caith lu aulumii; and iu the ^f>riiig, lliiii 11 m- p[m>i^ to lin^ 
dis^iaoce of four iiielies, and keep ilit'iu eieaii tioin wveils. 
Jf same seerls be sown in tiie sjiriug, they will llower in Jul) ; 
clherwtse they fiourr in May mid Jiine. 

4- Sileue Cilialii; /ru/grcfy Caft fijli/, IVlaU two parted, 
obtuse; calices club-.''hapH-<l, pube>( eii[^ ciliate m llie *i)‘, 
alternate^ erect; root simtd'^p perpeiidu ular, liiifoini; slejus 
eomewfjul br^^ncJied, several, ascendiiig, a hugiTs hiigtii, 
round, puhesceul*—Native of Caudia. Sow iJie seeds upon 
a warm iiordcr in autumn. 

6. Silent Sericea; Silbf/ SilfTte. Pelals Idlid; flowers 
opjKksile; peduncles erect; leaves oblong, spuriiLile, siiky^ 
boury ; root wliitCj aiinuaJ, round, not very fibioui,—Native 
114* 


of Piedoiont, on the sandy cua^t. Sow the ^eeds upon a 
warm border in autumn. 

6* Silene Nocturna; Spiktd KtghtJloU'eriti^ Ct^UhJli/. 
Flowers in spikes, allernate, diieeled one way, sessile; petals 
bifid. It dowers iu July.--Native of France and Spain. 
Sow the seeds upon a warm border in autuinn* 

7. Silene fiallica; /VcjjcA Citfckjly^ Flowers subspiked, 
alleriiate, directed oue way; petals undivided; fniiu eiecL 
Annual.— Native of France and Swiiierland* 

8. Silene Cerastoides. Hirsute: petaL emarginalc : fruc¬ 
tifications erect ; calices subsessile, somewhat hairy,—Native 
of the south of F.inope. 

Fhwtrs I sternly in 

ft- Silmc Muiahilis ; Chang^nhli' Petak bifid ; 

caliccs angular, pedunch tl; leave* lanceolate, linear* Annual. 
— Native of rile "luutti of Kurope. 

JO. Silen»? Clihrraiillui ; PaU jlim^erfd Petals 

linear, hifirl ; fiowers laleral, diieclerl oue wav, rlroopiug; 
root leaves ivigL^eil at llie Cflge ; foot peronuial. It is ktiowit 
by ihc leaves and bteiiui being ^uLoorh, and not vi^^cid; the 
pet^rk narrow, and lierliaceiuis. — Nati'C ot ijcrinaiiy* 

11 *. Sih'ue \olaiti; t^aUitighinu J lowers patU- 

cled, directerl one way, druopiiii:: petal* two parted, with 
linear si-gmt i>ls; h-aves lauceolale, poheiceiit; root siuiu-whut 
woodv, prieMoral. Il fioweri in June amt July.— Native of 
several pun* fd‘ F.un^re, cliiefiy ou limesloue loiks; also of 
I Barhary, on InlK about Algiers* It was rir*t olnorved at ^ot* 

I tiiigliam ca*llr, jjut Ini-- been fouiui on locks iu Dowdale. l>er- 
; bysliire; aiioul Knare^horougti ui Viriksliiie; near (ihaldaeth 
in Carnarvon:ihrre, arnl tuuir North (Jneeifs IVi ly, iu Scoilaiid, 

Pi. Sih lie Acmena. Petals bdid ; coronet sulH Ouduuate ; 
flower* directed one way ; pe<(nnc!es opfK>>ite, tin ec flow e red; 
hiaticlies aheri>ate; sleiiis diifused, siiioothish, usceudiiig* 
Perennial.—Native of l arlary. 

18 Nileiie ParadiMU; Dot^r Cafchjly, Flowers panicled, 
ftirected one v^ay, dtOi>[>ing; peinU ohcordale* eniargniate; 
leases fiin^ar laticeidale, smnolk*—Native of Italy; and fonud 
on Dover i Idl's, wliencc the name. 

14. Si h ue Mariiiina ; Sea Cuh hjlif. Flowers mostly soli¬ 
tary, ternimariug; petals lulici, crowned; CEilu-es smooth^ 
fjelted, vcmefl; stems ilevuiiiheiit, leaf), with the exlrenfitics 
only growing upright, aFul lenjiinatnig in a hhnd>iiEiie wltita 
flower. 'The leaves iar\ iiitn h iu hrradih. There L a variety 
wjlli red fiouers. — Native of Noiwa\, DotLilaud, and Hritaiu^ 
Common ou luatiy ot our ci>a"Ts; iieai Soulliwold in Suffolk; 
Wells in Noitoik; and upon the shores of Sussex^ and greatest 
pari ol tile x^csteiu coasts. 

16. Njf lie J'Fiilicosa; .SViMf/yfri/ fVi/rA/7//. Petak bifid; 
stefii sliiiddf) ; leaves hroad-hiu< eolale ; paiiu fe 1 rielinloinous. 
It Mowers in June and July. - Niirive of Sjeik mid fTei'juauy, 
I’liis may be increased l>y slipii ]ihinii‘d in a shady holder; 
and if the phiuis be sel in a wanii diy !ior<ler, they will live 
sCveial years wilJnjiit shell or, hut In luojil ground they iVc- 
<)ucutly roi in winici. It also rises easily from sei ds. 

Hj. Silene l^npteiifoide*; Ihn e^ etfr-lfke i^afehjl^. Petals 
|jili<l; lloucis pt'duueled, opposite, ylmrt^r than I he hracie; 
Feaves laiiceoJaIt', acute, sintMJtii; rtpot peieuiri.d or bieunial.— 
Nalivc of Persia 'iinl Mount Allas. Hie speeds ilo uol ripen 
here, it is difhcuit lo j>ropaga(c lids species. The only way 
is to sliji ort’(he heads in June, atid phini them under a ; 

Hu y Will take root, if.Hiaded fiem tlic mmi aud duly wuterect* 

17. Sih (ic l .oiigidora; Lang /b^trcrid Vafehjlif. IVtals 
ijifid ; flowers paiiickcl, erect: peduncles (>jip<isite, longer 
limn Ihetiractc; c-'lices very long, .smooth; root pereniuaj; 
Stems pani(.:ic<l, simmilj.^Nalive of Hungary, 

Ilk iSikiJC Gigaiitow; Gigantic CaUhJi^* Pclak bifid; 
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root^kaves screw-shapod, very bltiiit; flowers m a sort of 
ivhorL. They open only by night.^Native of Africa, Sicily* 
and Crete. Sow the seeds of this and Ihe two followinjp 
6|>ecie& upon a warm bonkr in aulumn; and when they are 
ill to remove, sel them oti n dry soil in a warm situation, where 
they will live through the winter, and In the following sum¬ 
mer they will flower, ripen seeds, and decay, 

10* Silene Crassifolia; Thick-leaved Cat Petals emar- 
ginate; leaves suborbicidate, fleshy, hirsute; raceme directed 
one way; root biennial. It flowers In July and August.— 
Native of the Cape of Ciood Hope. See the preceding. 

^iO. Silene Viridiflora; GreenJlowered Catchjl^* Petals 
cloven half way; leaves ovate, somewhat rugged, acute; 
panicle elongated, almost leafless; flowers in loose spikes at 
tlie top, of a green colour; root biennial; plant a foot high 
or more.™ Native of Spain, Portugal, and Siberia. See the 
eighteenlh species, 

Ftpwe^'sfrom the forku of the Stein, 

21- Silene Conoidea; Ctmoid Catihjly, Calices of the 
fruit globular, acuminate, wiih thirty streaks; leaves soiootli; 
petals cniire,—Native of France, Spain, and llaly, among 
corn. It flowers in June, and the seeds ripen in August. 

22. Silene Couica; CWtc or Corn CaUftfii/, Stem dicho¬ 
tomous; petals bifid; leaves soft; calices of the fruit conical, 
with thirly streaks; root annual, suiall, sometvhat branched; 
flowers from the divarications of the stem, solitary, ped[cel¬ 
led, erect, in an evening exhaling a sw^eet smell like that of 
the Honeysuckle, but weaker,“Native of Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, ihc Levant, and Barbary, It flowers in July. 
—Found on tbe 5and-liill£^ near Sandown castk, and at New 
Romney in Kent. 

23. Silene Bellidifoba; Daisi/deaved CatcUJlt^. Calices 
cylindric-conic, pubescent, erect ; petals bifid ; racemes 
geminate, terminating, directed one way, the mitldle flower 
peduiicled ; leaves lanceolate, pubescent. Annual. 

21. Silene Dichotoma; Forked Calices ovate, 

viscid, hairy, erect; petals bifid ; racemes geminate, termi- 
ivating, directed one way; middle flower peduncled; leaves 
peiioted, ovatc-lanceolate, ciliate at tlie base* This is an 
unnual or biennial plant.—Native of Hungary* 

25. Silene Vespertina; Fvming Caicfiji]/. Calices club- 
sbaped, pubescent, erect; petals bifid; crown connate; 
racemes geminate, terminating, directed one way; middle 
flower peduncled; leaves obovatedanccolate, ciliate at the 
base; plant annual, rough-haired all over. The flower is 
flesh-coloured, and opens in the evening; stem branched, 
erect, the brandies mostly atlernate*—Found on the shores of 
Sicily, Carbary, Crete, &c. 

2fl, Silene Behen; Bladder Catchjly. Calices smooth, 
ovate, netted-veined; capsules three-cefied*—Native of the 
island of Caiidia* 

27* Silene Stricta; 5/^ Catchfiy. Petals emargrnate ; 
calices netted, veined, acumitiale, longer than the peduncle; 
stem dichotomous, stiff: plant annual..—Native of Spain. 

28. Silene Pendula; hPcjiF ruiting calices 
pendulous, inflated; angles ten, rugged* It flowers in May 
and June. The flp^wers come out singly from the axib upon 
short peduncles; they arc large, and of a bright red colour, 
resembling those of the common wild Red Campion.“Native 
of Sicily, Crete, or Candia. Permit the seeds to scatter, and 
the plants will soon grow, 

29. Silene Procumbent; Procumbent Caichfly, Calices 
inflated, wiili about ten angles, rugged; petals cmarginate; 
stem procumbent; leaves sessile, linear, lanceolate. Peren¬ 
nial* Weak, tender, and very smooth. 

30* Silene Nociiflora; Forked Ni^ht-Jlovotring Coichjl^^ 


Stem dichotomous; petals bifid, obtusely «rown«d; callcei 
ten-angled; teeth nearly equal to tbe tube; root anniia^, 
small in proportion to the herb, which often becoaea wy 
luxuriant in a manured soil, tt flowers in July*—Native of 
Sweden, Germany, Switaerland, Daupbiny, Piettinont; andia 
England, in sandy fields tn the middle, eastern, and Adutlufti 
counties. It is not uncommon in Norfolk and Suffolk: in 
Cambridgeshire it occurs by the road from New Market to 
Canvass-hall in Wood Ditton; near the turnpike on New¬ 
market heath; near Catlidge hall, betweeri Snailwell and 
Chippenham, and between Cbippenbam park wall and tbe 
gravel pit; in Bedfordshire at Oakley Westfield; in Oaford- 
^hire at Tleadiogton, Stanton, Harcourt, Cowley, and South 
Leigh. It flowers in July.^Permit the seeds to scatter, and 
the plants will come up without further care, 

31. Silene Ornuta; Dark-cokmred Catchfiy^ Calices of 
the fruit oblong, keeled, hairy; petals hai^, bifid; leaves 
lanceolate, pubescent, waved; stem ascending* This is a 
biennial plant, with dark red flowers, somewhat like that of 
the Clove Pink, in which its beauty chiefly consists, for the 
plant itself is of rude growth* It grows readily to tbe height 
of about two feet, blows freely during most of the sum¬ 
mer months, and ripens its seeds* It flowers from May to 
September.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* Thb and 
the following species require the protection of Ihe dry-stove, 
green-house, or glass-case- They may easily he raised from 
seeds, but are more commonly increased from cuttings, which 
strike freely. 

32* SilcQc Undulata; Wate-leoved Cattily, Calices of 
the fruit subcylindrical, hairy; petals bifid; leaves lanceolate, 
pubescent, waved ; stem ascending- It flowers io August.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* Sec the preceding 
species. 

33. Silene Virginica; rirgjntdn Co I tees of the 

flower cytindrici^l, villose ; panicle dichotomous*—Native of 
Virginia, Perennial, polymorphous* 

34. Silene Antirrliina; Snapdragon-leaved Calchfiy, 
Leaves lanceolate; peduncles Utfid; petals emargioate; cali¬ 
ces ovate; root atimial, slender, fibrous* It flowers in June 
and July*—Native of Virginia and Carolina. 

35. Silene Sedoides; Sedum Uke Catchjly^ Glandular, 
hairy; calices club-shaped ; |>etals emarginate ; leaves oblong- 
obovate, somewhat fleshy; root annual; stem branctiing, 
diffuse.—Nil live country uncertain. 

38. Silene Apciala; Apetaious Catchjly, Caltces ovale, 
pubescent; flowers apetalous; leaves lanceolate* imbcscent* 
This is an annual plant, differing from all the species of 
Silene in the flowers being clandestine from tlie defect of 
petals; stem round, six inches high, with the branches simple 
and opposite; capsule shortly pedicelled* 

37. ISilene Rubella i Small Red flowered Cate hjly. Erect, 
even: calices subglobuLar, smooth, veined; coiollus unopened; 
root annual, simple, fibrous, descending si might down* It 
flowers in May.“Native of Portugal, and Cyprus* 

33. Silene Eiiaperta; Small Umptn-fiowertd Colc^y* 
Stem dichotomous, panicled ; calices even : petaU very akwrt, 
emarginate; leaves smooth, lanceolate; root annual, fibrous. 
It flowers in July aud August.—Native of the south of Europe; 
as the county of Nice, Scopoli, and Caruiola* 

39- Silene Clandestina; Clandeetine Catcffly^ Caltces 
ovate, teii-angled, pubescent; petals bifid, erect, a little 
longer than the calix; leaves oblong, lanceolate, ciliate*— 
Native of tbe Cape of Good Hope* 

40. Silene Portensis; Oporto Catchfiy, Stent dichoto¬ 
mous* panicles); calices striated ; petals bifid ; leave* lioetTi 
it flowers in July and August*—Native of Portugal, 
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41* Silene Cretica; Cretan Calc^tf. Er^ct, even: catices 
ettct, ten-angied; petah bifid; stem diclifttomoua-paniclpd, 
spreading, filtform, with the joints viscid; dower bright 
purple, with the petals cloven half way, from upright spread 
ing a little. It flowers from June to August,—Native of 
Crete or Candia* 

42. Silene Mnscipula; Spanish Catthjiy^ Petals bifid; 
stem dichotomous; Howers axillary, sessile; leaves smooth; 
root annual. The sliminess of this plant is such, says Gerarde, 
that if you take it in your bands, your fingers will cleave 
together, as if your hand touched birdlime; and if dies do 
light upon the same, they will be so entangled that they 
cannot fly away,—Native of tlie south of France, Spain, 
Siberia, and Algiers. Sow^ the seeds in autumn. When the 
plants are fit to remove, transplant them into a bed of fresh 
earth, at six inches distance, shading and watering them until 
they have taken new root. Keep them clean from weeds til) 
mutumn, and then transplant them to the places where they 
are desinned to remain, for flowering* When the seeds happen 
to scatter upon a wall, the plants will contiuue much longer 
than in the ground. 

43- Silene Polypiiyila; Many-havedCatekfiy, Leaves in 
bundles, brislle shaped, on the flowering branches opposite; 
root perennial; stems branthing, and frequently lying on 
the ground.—Native of Dauphiny, Hungary, Austria, and 
Bohemia. 

ft4!* /VojTfrs terminatinyi, 

44. Silene Armeria; Comman or Loifr? Caiehfiy. Pani^ 
cles dichotomous, fastigiate, many'flowered; petals cmargi- 
Date, acutely crowned ; upper leaves cordate, smooth* There 
are three varieties, which generally retain their diflereiices: 
one has a bright purple flower; the second a pale red, and 
the third a white flower* it flowers in duly and August*— 
Native of Denmark, Germany, France, Switzerland, Carni- 
ola, and Piedmont. Observed on the banks of the river 
below Ihe city of Chester. 

45. Silene Orchidea; Orchh-jifiweved Caichjiy, Petals 
two-lobed, the borders having on each side of the base an 
awl-shaped process; leaves even, the lower roundish, spalu- 
Jate; petioles ciliate; motannuul; stem erect, dichotomous* 
It flow'ers in May and June,—Native uf the Levant. 

40. Silene Egyptiaca; JL^ypiian Vaichfiy. Petals eraargi^ 
nate, toothed on both sides; leaves snblomenrose; stem 
herbaceous, a palm high, bracUiate, very slightly toineniose; 
fiowers lerminatiug.—Native of Egypt, 

47i Silene Catesbroi; CaUnby's ilalehjly. Calicos cylin^ 
drical; petals four cleft, acute; panicle Leriniiiating; leaves 
lanceolate. — Native of Carolina, 

43, Silene Cordifolia. Heart-lrated Catehjiy. Cabecs 
pubescent, augular, cylindrical: petals birid; flowers termi¬ 
nating; leaves roundish, acute, nerved, hairy; root fibrous, 
perenmal. This pl^<d is viscid all over —Native of the 
higher rocks of Piedmont, the county of Nice, and tfie Col 
de Teiidc. 

4y. Silene Chlor^folia: Armenian Cntthjiy, Calices 
smooth, club shaped; j^etaU semibifl<l; leaves glaucous, lo^er 
oval, upper c^.rdnte, embraeijrg; pKjbabiy perennial,— 
Native of Armenia. 

60. Sibne Alpestris; Austrian Catchjiy^, Petals four- 
toothed; stem dtcboiomous; capsules u\'a1e*oMong : leaves 
linear-laticeolate, smooih, erect; jieduiicles viscid; root 
perennial. —Native of thr in^ uutain^ of Austria. This, and 
the three fallowing species, may be prupagatrd by seeds or 
cuttings* 1’bey are all hardy. 1’he seeds of the last slumld 
be sown iu dry rubbish, where the plants will live many years; 
but ID rich moittt soil^ they rarely live through ihe winter* 


51. Silene Rupestris; CuUhJiy, Flowers erect; 

petals emarginate; calices round; leaves lanceolate. It 
flowers from June lo August*—Native of Lapland, Sweden, 
Germany, Daupliiny, Piedmont, aud Siberia. See the pre¬ 
ceding species. 

52. Silene Saxifmga; Saxifrage Catchjiy^ Steens one- 
flowered: peduncles length of the stem; leaves smooth; 
flowers hermaphrodfle and female; petals bihd ; root woody, 
branched* It is a creeping jdifint, with the bi^aiicbes com¬ 
monly simple and viscid* it flowers from June to August.— 
Native of France, Italy, Carniola, and Japan. See the fiftieth 
species. 

53. Silene Vallesia ; iVaoUy*haeed Catchfly, Stems one- 
flowered, decumbent; leaves lanceolate, tomenlose, length of 
the caltx. The flowers grow erect, are of a pale red colour, 
and ai'e succeeded by turgid capsules, filled with roundish 
seeds. It flowers from June to August.—Native of the liiglier 
Alps* of the Vaudtjis, the Valais, and Daupliinj- See the 
filtielh species. 

54. Silene Pumiiio; Dwarf Mountain Catchjiy. Stems 
one flowered, two-leaved; petals repand; leaves linear, lan¬ 
ceolate: root perennial*—Native of the mountains of Italy, 
Moravia, and Cavinlhia, 

55. Silene Acaulis; SfemUss Catchfiy, eyt Moss Campion, 
Stemless: leaves linear, ciliate at the base; peduncles solitary, 
one-flowered; petals emarginale. The root Is perennial, 
forms u thick tuft, and descends far in the earth* It flowers 
from May to July,—Native of the mouniains of Lapland, 
Denmark, Britain* Germany, Dauphiny, Austria, Fiedmont, 
Switzerland, and the Pyrenees: on the highest nkountaius 
of Devonshire, Wales, and Scotland; as, on Ben Lomond, 
Isle^ of Mull, Rum, and Skye. 

56. Silene Hispida; Dairy Catchjiy. Flowers racemed, 
clustered* directed one way; calices very hirsute; petals 
bifid.—Native of Mount Alias. 

57. Sileiko Imbricala ; Imbrivoie flowered Catchjiy, Stem 
hairy below; leaves lanceolate; flowers sessile, directed one 
way* stifl*, in long racemes* imbricate- Annual*—Native of 
Barbary, in the fields near Mascar* 

&tt. Silene Tridentata. Hirsute : leaves narrow, lanceolate; 
flowers racemed* distinct, sessile; teeih uf the caiix awl- 
sliaped; capsules acuminate, erect.—Found in Spain, and in 
the corn-fields near Algiers. 

5l». Silene Reticulata ; Netted Catchfly^ Smooth, viscid : 
leaves narrow, Janceolute; peduncle:^ two or three flowered; 
caiix club-shaped, netted; petals linear, emarginate; stem 
erect, smooth, branched, viscid, slender.—Native of Algiers,. 

60. Silene Biparlita; Cloven-petttl/ed Catrkfiy, Lower 
leaves spatulate; flowers racemed, di»ected one way* nodding; 
puials two-pailed; stem pubescent* jointed, erect, or else 
decumbent at the base* branched,—This is a very handsome 
annual species; found jjk Barbary, flowering during spring, 

61. Silene Pseudo-atocion. Lowest leaves obovale; flowers 
iu bundles, terminating; calices club-sliaped: petals linear, 
quite entire: stems often many, from the same lull* Annual. 
— Native of Mount Atlas. 

62. Silene Bamosissima; Bt anched Catckjly. Pubescent, 
viscid, very much branched: leaves narrow, lanceolate; pe¬ 
rl uncles from one to tliree flowered; calices ovate; petals 
bifid; capsules subsessile, within the caiix. Perennial.—Found 
oj» tlie sand, by the coast of Barbary. 

63. Silene Arenarra : Sandwort Catchjiy. Villose, viscid; 
leaves linear^ lanceolate, bluntish; flowers loosely raceraed; 
petals bifid; capsules within the caiix, pedicelled.—Native of 
the sandy shores of the Mediterranean. 

04* Silene Arenarioides; Sandwortdike Catcltfly, Pu- 
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be&ceali leiivea narrow, linear; pedancles from one to tlnee 
dowered; caJices ten^ sirialed, villose; petals bifid; capsules 
round, peHicelled.—Native of Barbary* 

fio* Sileiie Cincrea; Ash-coloured Catchjly, Lower leaves 
ovate; flowers racemed, subaes&ile, solitary^ two or ibree 
together; caliii pubescent, ten-streaked ; petals bifid.—Native 
of IJie fields about Algiers. 

G6. Silene Patula; Spreading Catchfiy. Viscid: branches 
panicled, spreading; lower leaves on long petioles, ovate* 
acuminale; peduncles subtriflorous ; caliit elongated ; petals 
aeinibiiid; stem erect, pubescent below* branched. I'iie 
flow^ers open at sunset* and then smell very pleasantly* Peren¬ 
nial.—Native of Barbary, in fields. 

Silk Coif on. See Bombo.x* 

Stlphhfm : a genus of Ihe class Syngenesia* order Polyga- 
miH Necessaria.—G eneric CHARAr:rFtt. CaiU: connnon* 
ovate, imbricate* sepjarrose; scales ovate-oblniig, bent back 
in ibe middle, jrrouuiieut every way, pemaiienf. Corolla: 
cnnipnuiid* radiale; corolU-ls herni.tpiirodirp, in (lie di^L 
many; females in llic ray fewer; proper of the lierniaphro- 
dilc^one pelallcd, funnel lorm, live-lootlierl; the tube scarcely 
narrower tlian the border; of the ftiiiales lanceolate, very 
long* ofren lliree tnollied. Stamina: in 1 be hernia plirodite ; 
filaitieiPa ti^c, capiJlary* very silort; aniiieta cGiudrieaJ, 
tubular. Pistil: in the lieriimpbrodiles; germeti round* very 
sleinler; style bliform, very long, villose; stigma ^inifdc: in 
the femali's, geniuii obcordaie; slyle aiiuple* short; stigmas 
two* bristle-sliaped, length of tlic slyle, Ptriemp: none; 
calix unchanged. Sff'ds: in llac brrniaphrndiies none; in ilit 
females, solirarv, suhincnduanaceous* obcordate* with llie 
edge men^branacrous* iwo-borncd* eiiiargiiiate. tieccpiuch: 
clMlly: ciiafts linear. Essential Cuauactek. Calix: 
squarrose. Seed: margined, U^o-llonled. Rtcfptacle: 

ebafty.--'i'lie species arc* 

1. Siljrliiuuk Laciui;tiuin ; Jagged leavfd Sifphhm. Leaves 
alternate* piiinalc .sinuaio; tuul pereuuiaf; stem twfi o llie 
height of a iiiun. It flowers from July to September.—Na¬ 
tive of NorlJj America. These plants may be inen by 
parling the roots in llie same manner as is practisi-d for the 
perennial Suntbiwir: the best lime fur (his is in anluiun* 
when llic stalks begin to decay, '('icat lliem afterwaiiU in 
the same wav as the pereuuial Sunflemer. 

2. Silphium Terebinlliinaccum; Broad-feared Sitp/iinm. 
Leaves alternate* ovate, serrate* nigged : root-leaves cordate ; 
stem five feci Jiigh, strong, uj^righf, anmiaJ* stliooIIi. flie 
fioudl of the flower, whicli is moderately large and yelloiv* 
is like that of tfic Sunflower. It flowers in August and 
Septt^mber.—Native of North America. 

3. Silpliium Perfoltaium; Square-sialkcd Sifphittm. Leaves 
opposite, deltoid, peiioled* pcrfoliale; stem four-conieretl, 
even; root perennial. It flowers from July to Ocinber,— 
Native id North America. 

4. Silpluum Conimtuni; Round-stafked Sifphium. Leaves 
opposite* sessile, perfulfafe ; stem round* rugged; rool [Kr 
ennial. Stem ihe licight of a man* as thick as the f)uiud>, 
erect* quite simple,^ round at llic bottom. It flowers from 
July »o 11L-timber. —fJ a live nf North America. 

A, Silphioiu Astt ri^Clls; IJairt^-sfafked Silphima. Leaves 
Undiviiled* Mssile* oppfisite* lower alternate; rool perennial; 
stem lour or five feel high. It flowers from July to Septem¬ 
ber.— Native nf Nf>rlh Anietica. 

G. Silphium Tnlobatuui: Tfiree-leaved Sifp/iium. Leaves 
in threes; rool perennia! and woody; stems annual, rising 
Jive feel high, or iiioje in good land* of a purplish colour* 
and branching Inwards the top, ft flowers from July to 
October*—Native of many parts of Norlh America* 
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7. Silpliium Tnlobatum; Thradohed Silphnm, Leavet 
opposite* sessile, wedge-form* This ba weakly plant, creep, 
ing far among other vegetables, but more luxuriant add up« 
right towards the top,—Native of the West Indies. 

S* Silphfum Arborescens; TreeSUphmtn, Leaves lanceo¬ 
late* alternate, rugged, slightly serrate; stem shrubby; flowen 
terminating* some singly on slender peduncles, others by two 
or three nptm each peduncle, unequal in height.—Native of 
La Vera Cruz in New Spain. Slip off the young shoots m 
July; plant them in a pot tilled with light loam; plunge it 
in a gentle hot-bed, covering the por closely with a bell or 
iiandgtass* and shade it from the sun. When the sfip^ are 
rooted, plant each in a separate pot; place Utem during tlie 
warm mouilis in ihe open air, in a warm sitnatiou; but ia 
winter keep them in a moderate stove. 

9. Silpliium Ltevigatum. Stem simple, tetragonal, silicate, 
glabrous; leaves opposite, sessile, ovate, aoumtoate, very fluely 
I >erraie, suheordate at Ihe base, glabrous on both sides; 

I sqiiatnes of ihe calix ovate* ciliale; flowers m a close corymb* 

I —This plant grows to the height of two feet, and U a native 
I fd (icurgia. 

I Siit rr Btesh. See Anthpllis, 

SHrer Tree. See Profea. 

Stii'fr I I'm/. See Pofentit/a^ 

Simyter's Jot/. See P'crhcHa* 

Sinapiv: a genus of tlic class Telradynamia, order Sili- 
qiiosa. —CiENERic ChaHACTER. Calix: perianib four- 
leaved* sprcadiri!'; leaflcis iiijear, concave, channelled, cru* 

' cjiform* s[>r< adiiig, deciduous. Corotia: four-petalled, cruci¬ 
form ; pelali rouinlish, flat, spremling, entire; claws erect, 
lincdr* scarcely the length of the calix ; iieclareou» glands 
four, ovule; one on eacJi side lictweeii the shorter slamma 
.itid liie pistil, aiul one on eacli side between the longer 
slatnijiA and the cahx. Sfamina: fliauienta six, awl shaped, 
ercet* two of tJiem ojqiosilc* the len»tb of the calix, and 
fiuir longer; aulhenv from erect spreading, acuminate* PiS’ 
til: "tMiien <:yliudtic*d ; Style length of the germen, height 
of llie stamina; sti^niiu capitate* entire* Pericarp: ^iliquc 
oblong, torose below* rugged, two-celled, iwo valved; par¬ 
tition for the mo4 purt twice ihe length of tlic valves, 
compressed. Seed^t: many* globular. Observe, This spe¬ 
cies diflers from liiuistcu m having tlic calix spreatliug, aod 
the claws of the corolla erect. Essential CharacTEE* 
Calir: sprea<iirig. Corolla: claws erect* Gland: helween 
the shikrtor stamina and pistil, siiid between the longer slumma 
and iulis. ■ The .‘-[iccies are, 

1, Siniqiis Afveusis; lir'ild Musiard^ or Charloclc, Siliques 
mtillangolar* lorosc, Inr^ld, longer than the ancjpflal beak; 
leuves ovale, root annual, fu:siform, suiall, ri^id; 

stem from nine inciics or a fool, to a foot and half in height, 
citiier wholly green or liused willi red. It is Ciuifonuded by 
Iiii:»baiic1nicn under (he name of Charlock, wilb Haphami 
Hapfiatiidrtwif which is as comiuoii a weed in some flelJt 
j : 1 ^ iliis is in others. Its classical EugJish name is Wild Mus* 
I lard ; but it is called Charlock, Gurlock, Warlock, Cbadluik, 
{.‘adlock* ami Kediock, all of width are the same name, 
(iirtvrenily pronouiict d in difleretu counties. In some parts 
of York 5 Id re it is called Itumti. The seed ts commonly udd 
uriiicr llic name of Durliani Mu'.iard-sced, The youug plants, 
and particularly the temicr lops, before they flower, arc 
bulled and ealen as greens by Jiusbaiidmen, in Scandinavia, 
Irelaml, and miiiiy parts ol England. Th'ia and Ihe other 
species* when they are weeds among corn, being anouaJs, 
may he dcsiroyed, or at least cJiPcked, by spring feeding vrilli 
^licep* or by weeding with ihc hook, to prevent its floweriog* 
The seed will He in the ground liil turned up within tU 
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spherc^ of vegcUlioti; wbicb jn^aos it be destroyed 
on fnlloH s, 

2. Slnapis Orientalis; Oriinial Mu^tt^rd. Sili<|ue3 hispid 
backwards, slightly four-cornered, and compressed at the lip, 
—Native of llte Levant. 

3. Sinapis Brtisskata; Cabbitge Mustard, Leaves obovate, 
toathlelted, even; stem and pod like that of a cabbage.— 
Native of Cbina and Cocltin cliina. 

4. Sinapis Alba; WhiU Mu^tard^ Siliqiies hispid, torose, 
shorter than theancrpital beak; Leaves Jiispld; root animal. 
Ray distinguislies this species from Coainioti Mustard and 
Charlock, by the leaves being more deeply and fiequenlfy 
cut; the pods liairy^ and standing out more from the stalk ; 
the seeds veiy large, so as lo swell out the pod into knots; 
and the pod itself finisfiing in a broad, ihin, oblong, sword¬ 
shaped point. Jt is generally cultivated in gardens as a 
^alad lierb, for winter and spring use. The seeds have itearly 
ihe same projieriies with those of the next species*—Native 
of Germany, France* Flanders, Switzerliind, and Brilain, in 
corn-fields, on banks, and by road'Stdes* dowering in June, 
and ripening its seeds in Aiigust* Sow the seeds of this 
specks very thick fn drills, ujroii a warni border, or, in very- 
cold weather, upon a moderate hot-tied. Tliey will be dt for 
use in ten days or a fortnight, for if they are i^rge, and liave 
rough leaves, tljcy are too strong to pul ijito salads. To save 
the seeds, a spot of ground must be sown in the spring; and 
when the plants liave four leaves, fioe the ground in dry 
weather, in the same manner as for Turnips. Ilepeal lJ>is in 
a month's time, leaving the plants eight or nine incties asun¬ 
der. If til is be well performed, and in dry weatljer, the 
ground will remain clean Ifll the seeds arc ripe. As soon as 
the pods clNMge brown, cut the plants olF, uud spread them 
upon clollis two or three days to dry, and thresh tlieiii out 
for use. 

5* Sinapis Nigra; Common m Black Mustard. Siliqiies 
smooth, four-cornered, pressed to the raceme ; up]>er leaves 
Linear-lanceolate, quite entire, sniooih; root atnuiul, small; 
stem u)iriglir, round, streaked, three or four feet Jiigh, wilii 
many di>tatit S])rea<ling branches. The banging down of the 
tipper leaves* distii]:;uisliea this at first sight from its conge¬ 
ners.—The seeds reduced t<j powder make the comumn 
Mustard, so much requested at our tables. Taken inwardly, 
in the quantity of a bige labk sjmonfid, they gently move 
the hnwels, and are serviceable in aslhnratic coiu]>lain1s, tlie 
iheuinatism, and palsy. The powdered seeds curdle milk, 
aud inif^regnate bailing water very strongly. This iiifiision, 
when taken in coiisiderahk quantity, cau^es voinilingt but in 
atnalkr closes it is a gentle aperient and diuretic. Foullices 
made with Mustard Huwer, crumbs of bread, and vinegar, 
are frequently a]>p]ivd lo the soles of the feet in fevers, and 
may be used to advantage in fixed rheumatic and sciatic 
pains. In short, whenever a strong stimulating medicine is 
wanted to act upon the nervous system, without cvciirng 
much Jieat, there is noiie prefcryhlc lo Mustard seed* A 
large fipoonful of the tmbniised seeds taken every morning, is 
excedent against rheumatic conqdaiijls, and the fading sick- 
iiess. Tfiey operate by tirtnc, and moderately ]>ioimilc iJie 
mcJisIrual discharge; and wlfile they are producing tlicse 
good cflects, they slrengtheii the sumiatli, disperse niiid, and 
create an appetite. Eaten as a salad, it is an oxceUeut anti¬ 
scorbutic. The seeds distilled with water, yield an essential 
oil of great acrimony ; when ]>res^ed, lliey afibrd a consider^ 
able quantity of iinld insipid oil, which is as free from 
Mcrimony as that of Almonds. Bci'gius informs us, that he 
found Mustard of great n^c in curing vernal iulormittonts; 
for this purpose he directed a spoonful of the whole seeds to 
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be taken three or four limes a day, during the hot fit; and 
when the disease was obstiuate, he added flour of Mustard to 
the bark. The seed may be given either entire or bruised^ 
to the quantity of a spoonful or half an ounce to a dose.—It 
is cuitivaled only for ihe seeds, and should be sown in the 
same way as those of the preceding species, and treated in 
the same manner, only allowing the plants twice as much 
room, or hoeing them out to the distance of eighteen inches. 
Sometimes this specks requires to be hoed three times* The 
other specks may be treated in the same way. 

G, iSinapis Pyrenaica; Pyrenean Mustard, Siliques 
streaked, rugged; leaves luncinate, even.—Native of Die 
Pyrenees, Mount Ccnis* and various Alps. 

7. Sinapis Pubesceos; Pubescent Mustard, Siliques 
pubescent, erect; beak compressed; loaves lyrate, villose; 
stem perennial, shrubby,—Native of Sicily* 

8. Sinapis Htsjjida; Hispid Mustard, Siliques hispid^ 
erect; leaves lyrale, very rugged; stem hispid; root annual; 
flowers yellow.—Native of Morocco. 

0. Sinapis Cliiueusis; Chinese Mustard. Siliques even, 
slightly jointed, patulous; leaves lyrate-runcinate, subliirsute. 
There are two varieties of this species in Cochm-cfiina, with 
enliie leaves, not lyrate, being more tender, and having more 
flavour. The seeds also are used in medicine.—Native of 
Cliina and Cocljiu-china, and very extensively cultivated in 
both countries. 

10. Sinapis Jnncea; Finedeaeed Mustard. Branches in 
buiidlej; upficr leaves hnceola»c, quite entire.—Native of 
Cliiiia, ivlience the seeds are fri'quemly brought io England, 
where it is disregarded, lliougti eaten in salads by the Chi¬ 
nese. 

11. Sinapii Allionii* Siliques ovate oblong, patulous; 
leaves piiihulifid : segments gashed; root fibrous, white, an- 
nunl. The wluJe plant neaily smooth. 

VI. Sinapis Eriicoides; Dtvarf Mustard. Siliques smooth, 
equal; leaves Ijrate, oblong, snioolli; stem rugged; root 
annual.— Native of Iialy and Spain. 

13. Sinapis Cernna ; Pendulous Mustard. Siliques even, 
patulous; root leal lyrale ; end lobe very large, ovate, gash- 
loolhetb^Nalive of Jiijian and Cltina. 

14. Sjiiapis l:iis]>aifica ; Spanish Mustard. Leaves doubly 
piiiiiale; sp^miciiIs linear.—Native of Spain, 

16. Sinajiis Japonica ; Japanese Mustard, Siliques even, 
erect; leaves gash piunatifid, smooth. It flowers in May.— 
Niitivc of Jiipiui, atjout Jedo. 

JG. Si[iapk Incaiia; lloa^y Mustard. Siliques pressed to 
ihe raceme, even; tower leaves lyratc, rugged, upper lanceo- 
ialc; sJcm nigged; root branL-jied, hard, acrid, fiaviiig the 
taste and smell uf ts'avcw. It is biennial.—Native of France, 
Spain, Poitugiil, and Svvilzertand. 

17* Sinafus Fruiesceus; Shritbbp Mustard, Siliques 
linear* even; lower leaves oblong, toothed, upper lanceolate, 
cut JR-; stem smooth, shrubby, li flowers from December to 
June.—Native of the island of Madeira. 

iy. Sinapis itadicala* Hoot-1 eaves deeply lyrate, hispid ; 
stem leaves pinnate; brandies rod-ltke, smooth; siliques ^ 
awl-!il]aj>ed* torulose, spreading; root perennial, very long, 
twisted, having filiform brandies; stem Jdspid at the base, 
imootifc above*—Found in the barrcji hills near Algiers. 

19. Siua[>is Lsevigata; Smooth Mustard. Siliques even, 
patulous; leaves lyrate* smooth, upper lanceolate; slcjn even* 
— Native place unknown.. 

Siitglc-setrdid Cucumber, See Sicyos. 

Siphorianthua; a genus of l)ie class Tetrandria, order 
Monogynia.—CiiNERic Character. Calh; perianth 
ojfcc-Kafed, five-parted, wide, permapcnt* Corolla i one- 
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pcfalkd, funDcl'fortn; tube filiform, very narrow, several 
limes as long as llie calix; border four-parted, spreading, 
Jess tlian the calix^ Stamina: filameiita four, longer than 
the border of ibe corolla; anlher^e oblong, triangular, P«- 
iii: germen four-cleft, very short, superior; style filiform, 
length of the stamina, recurved at the tip; stigma simple. 
Pericarp: berries four, with the spreading calix roumlish* 
Seeds: solitary, roundish* Essential Charagter. Co¬ 
rolla ; oiic*petalled* fonnebform, very long, inferior, Barries : 
four, one-seeded,'—-'The species are, 

1. Siphooanilms Indica, Border of the corolla spreading; 
stigma undivided; stem herbaceous, quite simple; leaves 
opposite and alternate, linear-lanceolate; fiowers in axillary 
corymbs, three or four together,—Native of South America. 

‘i, Siphonaiithus Angusdfolia, Border of the corolla two¬ 
lipped ; stigma bifid. The leaves are like those of the pre¬ 
ceding species, bul inucli narrower, and by threes; flowers 
axillary, in bifid corymbs^ six-flowered or ibree-flowered, 
Siphoma; a genus of the class Monoecia, order Monadel- 
pliia.—G eneric Character. Malt Fhu^ers: numeious, 
in racemes, Calix: perianlli one-lcafed, globular, bell- 
sbaped, lialf five-cleft; teeth erect, acute, reflex at the edge. 
Corolla: none. Stamina: fllamentum a column, shorter than 
llie calix ; nutliern^ five, growing to tlie column below Ihc 
lop of it* subovatc. Ftmale: terminating, one iti each ra- 
cejiie. Calix: periyntli one-lea fed, turbinate, bell-shaped, 
five-cleft; teeth acute* from spreading recurved, deciduous, 
Ihc circular base only remainiDg, Pislit: germeu conical, 
subglobuliir, shorter than Ihe calix; style none; stigmas 
three, thickish* depressed, two-lohed. Pericarp ; capsule 
large, tricoccous, depressed, hollow'ed at tlie base, woody, 
very hard* covered with a fibrose bark, tluce-celled ; cells 
Iwo-vulved; valves opening elastically. Seeds: solitary, or 
two or three, subovate* witli a brittle spotted shell. Essen¬ 
tial CHAKAt'Tiilt, Calix: one-lcafcd. Corolla: mnic, 
AJah: anihera^ five, growing behov the top of tlie cuUiiim, 
style none. Stigmas: three. .* Iricoccons. 

Seed: one, somclirucs two or tluee.-"J'itc only species yet 

discuvereil is, 

1. SijiUonia EUstica; Elastic Gum Tree, See Jatropha 
Elosliio, ^ 

Shon: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Digynia.— 
Generic Character. Calix: umbel universal, with 
fewer than six rays, unequal; partial with fewer Ilian ten 
rftys, njiequab Involucre universal* mostly four-leaved, un¬ 
equal; partial cousiiuilar; perianth scarcely manifesl. Co¬ 
rolla: universal, nnitorni; florels all ferlile ; ]>arlia) equal; 
petals five, lanceolate, iidlccled, fiallish. Stamina: filameuta 
five, capillary, b ugifi of the corolla; antlicrae simple. Pistil: 
germtn snbovale* inferior; styles two* reflecled ; sligams ob^ 
tuse. Pericarp: none ; fruit ovale, striatetl, bipartite. Seeds: 
two, ovale, convex, und striated on one side, flat on the other, 
EssENTJ AL Cha R ACTER. Involucres: mostly four-leaved. 
Fruit: ovale, strialcd.^——Tlic species are, 

1. Sison A mom urn; Hedge Homwort, or Bastard Stone 
Parsley* Leaves juniiate; umbels erect, moslly foilr-rayed ; 
root annual or bieniiiaL spindle-shaped, wdth lateral branches; 
stem erect, two or tliree feet high, except in dry places, where 
it is shorter; seeds aromatic and pungent when ripe and dry* 
but in an early sidle, they, like llie whole herb, have a peculiar 
nauseous smell,-—Sow llie seeds in autunin, in a moist sliady 
spot of ground* or permit llieni to scatter, and the plants will 
lise wiihout care,—Native of England, Germany, the south 
of France, CarnioJa, and Piedmdiit* With us it is not un¬ 
common in moistisJi spots under hedges^ in chalky or marly 
soiL flowering late in the summer* 


2, Sison Segetum; Com B&nmorU Lcfl¥€B ptnimte; 
leaflets roundish^ numerous; umbels drooping^ irregular; root 
small but strong, annual in general, but often bteDnUl; steins 
very much branebed, round, striated^ slenderj and rusbdike, 
leafy; fruit oblong-ovate, doubly ribbed, pungent and aroma* 
lie, as is the whole plant in some degree*—Native of Switzer¬ 
land and England, in corn-fields, in a chalk and clay soil, 
but not occurring very frequently. It b as been observed in 
Madingky road, near Cambridge; and about Haddenham, in 
the Isle of Ely; about Goldlngton and Claphami tn Bedford¬ 
shire: near Kejmarsb, ia Northaraptonsbire; at South Leigh, 
in Oxfoidshirc; at Binham, in Norfolk; and at Wallbatnstow, 
in Essex. It flowers in July and August. It is propagated 
in I he same way as the preceding species. 

8, Sison Canadense; Three-leai&td HoneworU Leaves 
tcrnalc; root percntiial; stem round, upright, smooth, little 
branched, two feet high and more. Kalm says, that this 
]>laiit abounds in the woods throughout North America: that 
the French call it Sauxage, and make use of it tu 

spring, in green soups, like Chervil, and that it is uiiivcrsally 
commended in North America, as a wholesome antiscorbutic 
plant,’—Sow the seeds in the same way as directed for the 
first species, and the pbuts will only require to ht thinned 
where Ifiey grow too close, aud to be kept free from weeds. 
Tlioy delight in a moist soil and a shady situation, where the 
root will continue several years. 

4, Sison Animi. Leaves tripinnate; root-leaves linear; 
stem-leaves bristle-shaped; stipular-leaves longer; root annual; 
stem A foot high, simple, erect, very slightly grooved; branches 
very few at the top of the stem. This plant has a fragraot 
aromatic smelL—Native of Portugal, Apulia, and Egypt. 
Propitguted like the [^receding* 

5, Sison Inund.atum; JVater Honewort, Leaves pinnate, 
gashed, those under water cut as fine as hairs into many 
parts; umbels five-flowered, bifid: root annual or biennial; 
sicms cietpiiig, annual, round. It flowers ia May, and with 
us is not uncommon in wet places overflowed in winter, 
well as ditches and pools.—Native of tlie nor lb of Europe^ 
Germany, Britain, and Switzerland, 

G, Sison Salsum, Root-leaves compound ; leaflets subver- 
ticillale* hiiudJe<1, lanceolate; stem leafless; bratiches umbet- 
liferuiis, dicl^olomoiis. The leaves flourish in the spring, and 
after they wither away the stem grows up, and flowers in 
Aiigiisl.—Native of Siberia, in ihe salt plains near Ihe Wolga. 

7. Sison Crinitum. Root-leaves tripLicate-piunute; stem* 
leaves bipinuatc; leaflets bristle-shaped; universal involircre 
many leaved* bipiunatc.—Native of Liberia. 

y. Sison Pusillum, Leaves biternately mullipartite; litiLe 
umbels wilii from three to five flowers; seeds sligliily sca¬ 
brous,— (irow s on the dry sandy fields of Carolina. 

0, Sison 'frifolialum. All the leaves trifoliate ; leaflets 
deutaled; lower leaves oval, two and three tubed; upper 
leaves oval-huiceolaic; umbel termiijal, solitary^ peduacled; 
seeds suhrotiuid.—Grows in upper Carolina. 

10. Sison Marginatum, Leaves pinnate; upper leaves 
quijiiite; all tlie leaflets sessile, lanceolate, very entire, albid- 
luarginate; involucre and involticels none.—Found in wet 
meadows, from Virginia to Carolina. 

SUynibrium; a genus of the class Tetradynamia, order 
Siliquosa.—( jENERIC CharacteRp Calix: perianth Ibur- 
leaved ; leaflets lanceolate-linear, spreading, coloured, dfcb 
duous. Corolla: four-petalied^ cruciform; petals oblong, 
spreading, commonly less than Ihe calix, with very Stwl 
claws. Stamitta: filanicjHa six, longer thau the calix ; of these 
two llie opposite a jiule shorter; antherze simple. Piitil: 
germeu oblong, filiform; style scarcely Roy; stigma obtuse. 
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p£ricm^: ailique long, incurved, gibbous, round, two-celled, 
two valved; valves in ojiening straiglitisli; parlition a ItUle 
longer than the valves. Stfds: very many, small. Essen¬ 
tial Chahacter, SHiquei opening with straighlisli valves. 

Caiix and CorollUy spreading.-The.species are, 

* Silii^ues declined^ shorty 

1. Sisymbrium Naslurtiuni j Common Water Cress. Siliqiics 
declined; leaves pinnate; leai^els cordate, roundish; roots 
percDuiab consisting of long, white fibres, llie lowermost 
ii^ied in the soil, the rest suspended in llie water; stem 
spreading, declining or floating, angular, branched, leafy. The 
leaves, when it grows in the shade, are green; wlien exposed 
to the sun, purplish brown; wlien growing in a rapid current, 
they are sometimes considerably lengthened out, as is llie 
case wilh other plants In the same citcumsTances; and in this 
state the leaves may be mistaken for those of Siam Nodijlorum, 
or Creeping Water Parsnep, wldch generally grows with it; 
but the leaves of llie Water Parsnep arc not only long and 
pohited, but serrate, of a much paler colour, and witliout 
any of that Cress-like taste which is to be found in Water | 
Cresses.—This plant is reputed to be an excellent antiscor¬ 
butic, with less acrimony than Jicurvy Grass: it is snjiposed 
to purify the blood, and to open visceral obstructions. In 
the spring it is very frequeiilly eaten as a salad. The juice 
IG prescribed, with Lliat of Scurvy Grass aud Seville Oranges; 
and thus forma popular remedy for scurvy, under tlie bile of 
spring juices. This plant Is generally galliered for a spring 
salad out of ditches, and standing or slowly flowing waters 
and it is also cultivated to sup]ily the Loudon markets. This 
may be easily done by taking some of the plants from Ibe 
place of tbeir imtural growth early in the spring, being careful 
to preserve their roots as entire as possible, and plant them 
ia mud, letting in water upon them by degrees. They will 
soon ftonrisli, and spread over a large compass, \ct should 
not be cut in the first season, but suflTered to run to seed, 
for the seeds will fall into the water, and furnish a sulticiunt 
supply of plants. Where the water is so deep that it is not 
easy to plant it, procure a qTiaidity of plants in July, just 
as tJie seeds are rippuiiig, atid throw them on the siirlucc ol 
the vvater, where they are designed to grow: the seeds will 
ripen, fall to the bollom, and lake root Ihercj williout any 
further care. 

2. Sisymbrium SyIvesire; Creephg Wafer Uoelet. Silique^^ 
declined; leaves pinnate; leatlets l^uiccolatc, L^a^hscrlHlo; 
root perennial, whitish, slender, vciiiaikahly ercr]>iug, thickly 
beset with gerniina, which give it a kmjhbofi appearance; 
stems numerous* a foot high, upright, or nearly so, leafy, 
flexuose, weak; sometimes purplish, suirtoTh, somewhat augu* 
lar, and finely grooved, branched.—Na live of Sweden, Bfilain, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Caruiohi, Piedmont, and 
Siberia. In England it abounds upon tlie watery part of 
Tolhill fields, Westminster, and at several jdaces on the 
banksof the Thames; on Cambridge common, between Ches- 
tertoa Sluice and Uaniwell Pool, and in the isle of Ely; on 
Bungay Common, in Suffolk; frequent in Bedfordsliire ; on 
the banks of the canal beyond Highbridgo, Port Meadow, 
B)D 3 ey Common, and Atmore, in Oxfordibirc ; on the banks 
of the Severn, near Worcester; and on the banks of the Aire 
below Leeds.—This, and the two following sjiccks, may be 
propagated in llie same manner as the preceding, or by seeds 
sown on the banks of ditches or streams. 

3. Sisymbrium Teirestre; Atinuai Water Rocicef. Siliques 
declined, turgid; leaves pinnatifid, unequally toothed; root 
simple; petals shorter than the caiix ; stem generally u]>right, 
branched, a foot high, and smooth4 When this plaul happens 
to be overflovred, which often the case, it becomes more 


procumbent, and will sometimes take root at the joints, ft 
lias a less pungent taste than the other Cresses.—It is common 
about Loudon, on the edges of wet ditclies, and on ground 
liable to be overflowed; also at Ilauxton, and near Ely 
Bridge, in Cambridgeshire; at Elstow and GnJdiiigton, iu Bed¬ 
fordshire; and on Bungay Common, in Suffolk. It fiowers 
from June lo September. See the preceding species. 

4. Sisymbrium Am]>hibiuni; Oreaf Water Rocket. Stliques 
declined, pedicelled; leaves oblong, pinnatificl, or serrate; 
petals longer than the caiix; root perennial, tibrous; stems 
elongated, rooting, somewhat flexuose, leafy, grooved, little 
branched.—This species is found in rivers and brooks, and 
sometimes on the banks tluit are overflowed, in most parts 
of Europe, flowering from June to August. Seethe first and 
second species, for its propagation, 

5. Sisyn^britim Fyrenaicmii; Pj/rejiean Wild Rocket. Si- 
liques subovafe ; lower leaves lyrate; upper bipinnaufid, 
embracing; styles filiform ; root perenuiaL It flowers in May 
and June.—Native of llie Pyrenees, Arragori, Daupbiny, and 
Switzorbmd* This, with ali those sj>ecies which grow upon 
dry land, may easily be propagated by sowing the seeds in 
autumn, or by permitting them To acalter; thinning them 
and keeping them clean iVom weeds. Most of them prefer a 
dry soil, and some flourish best on walls. 

G. Sisymbrium Tanact. tilbliLini ; 7afiyef/-/eat ed fH/d Rocket. 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets l;^nL’tAd3ite, gushserrole, the outmost 
confluent; stalks a font and half high. If this piani were 
not destitute of tlie peculiar smell of Taiii^ey, tl»e leaves are 
so like those of the latter, tliat ll would be <lidicult t<) dis¬ 
tinguish them.—Native of Italy, Danpliiny, and Switzerland. 

7. Sisyinbriiiin Ccralopliyllum ; Horn-/raced !i t/d Rocket. 
Siliques elliptic; leaves liucar-subulale, pinnatifid-looLhed, 
pubescent; stem ascending; root annual; corolla yeflo^v.-^ 
Found in the sands near Cassa in Burbary. 

8- Sisymbrium CoroiKipilbliuin; Jiuckshorn-feaved Wild 
Rocket. Siliques linear, incurved ; leaves lanceoiate, pinna' 
tifid, tootficd, pubescent: stem ascending. It flowers iu 
winter.—Native of the sands near Cassia iu Barhary, 

n. Sisynihrium Tcnuifoliuin ; Fiat! te/ned Wild Rocket. 
Siliques erect ; leaves smooth, almost quite entire, pijuiuttfid 
and bipinnatifid; upper ones entire; root peremiia!, fusilbrm, 
whitish, somewliiit wootly ; stem very miicb braiiciied* a fool 
and half high; flowers iarge, lemon or straw coloured, hand¬ 
some, but smelfing ujqdcasantly, — It flowers from July to 
October, und is a native of Germany, rrance, Fiedmont, 
Switzerland, and England ; where it is found on many old walls 
aud castles, as about tiie Towei of London, Lotnion !>ridge, 
IJydc Park; also near Windsor, Chester, Bristol, Yarmouth, 
Lichfield, Taunton, EscLer, Berwick, SundeiUjui, and Teign- 
moutl). 

10. Sisymbrium Sagillatum; Arj^ow-leaved Wild Rocket. 
Pulicsccnt: ssiliques cylimlncat, dechned; leaves ohovate- 
oblong, toothed; rooi-leaves liastate; sleiudeaves sagittate, 
embracing. It flowers in May and June.—Native of Siberia. 

n. Sisymbrium AnifjleNicau&e ; Clasping-feaved Wild 
Rocket* Smooth: siiiques compressed, erect; leaves toothed; 
root-leaves obovate; stem-leaves oblong, cordate, embracing; 
root annual; stems even, erect, having a few short hairs at 
the base, smooth above, branched, sligiitly streaked,—Native 
of the hilh about Algiers. 

** Siligites sessile^ axil lari/. 

V2. Sisymbrium Supinuiti; Deewnbent Wild Rocket. Sili¬ 
ques axillary, suLsessile, solitary ; leaves tooth-sinuate. An¬ 
nual, flowering in June and July,—Native of the south of 
Europe. 

13. Sisynobriutu Polyceratium; Dandeliondeaved WiM 
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Hockei. Siliques axillaryp sessile, awl-shaped, aggregate; 
leaves repaod, toothed; fiowers in axillary clusters, smatl 
and yellow.—Native of the south of France, and of Italy- 

14. Sisymbrium Frlifolium ; T/tret^Uated Wild Rocket* 
Siliques axillary, subsessile, compressed ; leaves linear. 
Annual.—Native of Siberia, by the river Kuma. 

15. Sisymbrium Bursifolium j ^Arphcrd’s-Purse-hated 
yVitd Rocket. Raceme flex nose; leaves lyrate; stem erect, 
leafy.—Native of llaly, in moist mountainous parts. 

16. Sisymbrium Torulosum; Swoln podded IVild Rocket. 
Raceme erect; siltqnes sessile, pubescent; leaves lanceolate, 
toothed; stems branclied, rough wiili short spreading hatrs. 
ft dowers early in spring*—Native of Tunis. 

Stem tioked. 

17* Sisymbrium Morale; tVoli Wild Rocket. Almost 
stemless: leaver lanceolate, sinuale, serrate, smooilkisb; scapes 
somewhat rugged, ascending; root annual.—Found growing 
wild in abundance on the pier at Ramsgate, and other places 
thereabouts, and commonly found throughout the isle of 
Tlianet. 

IS. Sisymbrium Moneiksc; Dicorf Sea Rocket. Siliques 
almost upright; leaves pinnatidd, somewhat hairy; stems 
quite entire, simple, almost naked, smooth; root perennial 
and strong.—Native of Great Britain; found in the Isle of 
Man; in Sctla-fields Seabank, Cumberland; also between 
Marsh Grainge and the Isle of Wahiey; and in various parts 
of Scot land. 

10. Sisymbrium Repandum ; Sinuatedeated Wild Rocket. 
Stem simple, naked ; leaves oblong, repaiid-siunate, smooth ; 
scapes smoolii; siliques compressed, four-cornered. Peren¬ 
nial.—Native of Provence, Daupbiiiy, and Piedmoiit, 

50. Sisymbiium Tillieri, Stem almost n^iked, paiiicled; 
leaves smooth; rootdeaves ruticinate, sublyralc ; stem-leaves 
pinnaljfid at the base; dowers yellow.—Native of the Val 
il'Aost. 

51. Sisymbrium Vimineuin. Stems widely spreading, leafy 
at the base: leaves lyrate, even; scapes asceudirig; flowers 
minute.—Native of the south of France and Italy. 

SJ2. Sisymbrium Barrclieri ; Smalt Wild Rocket. Stem 
almost naked, branched ; root-leaves ruiiciiiale, looflifd, his¬ 
pid ; rout annual. It is allied to the next species, but differs 
in iiaving yellow flowers.—Native of Spain and Maly, 

23. Sisymbrium Arenosum ; Sundtf Wild Rocket * Stem 
-somewhat leafy, branched ; leaves lyrate* rectangular, toothed, 
hispid, with bratiched hairs; corollas while* tinged with pale 
violet, or quite whitCp or all purple; root annual; caiices 
smootli,—Native of SwcdtJi, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Carniola. 

24. Sisymbrium Valantiiium; Vak^Uia Wild Rocket. Stem 
simple, erect, smuotli above; leaves lanceolate, Jiispid, toothed 
in front; root annual.^—Native of Spain, in the kingdom of 
VaU'iicia, and about Madrid. 

t+n# J_^^av€spinTiatf. 

25. Si^ynibrium Parra; Brasil Wild Rocket. Caulescent: 
leavers ruuctnale, muricate; root annual or liieuihal; siliqne 
round, cylindrical, even, swelling a little at the seeds. Stem- 
less in the (irat year.—Native of Brazil. 

*26. Sisymbrium Aspentm; Rough podded Wild Rocket. 
Siliques rugged ; leaves piiinatifid ; piniias lineardaoceoUle, 
soniewlial toothed : corollas longer than the Calix* Annua!, 
flowering in May and June.—Native of the south of France 
nnd Spain, in I he marshes about Estremaclura. 

27. Sisymbrium Laevigatum ; Smoot h^podded Wild RocheA. 
Siliques smooth; leaves pinnate; pijjnulcs of the lower 
toothed, of the upper linear, and quite entire; root annual; 
llowers yellow; siliques an inch and half long, smooth. 

o 


28. Sisymbrium Miliefolium; Mil/ail-ieac>ed WUd Rpckd* 
Leaves super decompound, tomentose; petals bigger than the 
calix* It flowers from May to September.—Native of the 
rocks of Teneriffe. It resembles the following species* 

29* Sisymbrium Sophia; Fiijtweed* Leaves pinnate, decom¬ 
pounded, somewhat hairy; petals smaller than the calix; root 
annual, small, tapering; stem a foot and half or two feet 
high, upright, rouud, much branebed, and very leafy.—This 
plant received its English name from the quality attributed 
to it of curing immoderate purgings* The plant is useful in 
hysleric complaints and the bloody flux, and the seeds are 
given to destroy worms. The juice of the leaves, or a decoc* 
tton of the seeds, are excellent astringent medicines, and 
may be given to advantage in the bloody flux, spitting of 
blood, immoderate menstrual discharges, and ail other hseroor- 
rhages. The pods retain the seeds all the winter, and are 
(Iken llie food of small birds. Cattle seldom touch this plant. 
The force of gunpowder is said to be augmented by mixing a 
tenth part of the seeds with the other ingredients. It occun 
in most parts of Europe, upon walls, among rubbish, about 
churcli-yards, waste grounds, hedges, and dutighilla, flower¬ 
ing in June and July, and sometimes later, ripening its seed 
in Seplember- 

30. Sisymbrium Album; White Wild Rocket. Leaves 
w'hiti^h, pubescent, pinnate; leaflets obtuse, attenuated at 
the base; root perennial; stems a span high, upright, very 
finely tomentose.—Native of Siberia. 

31. Sisymbrium Cinereum; Ash-colourtd Wild Rocket. 
Le;*vcs pubescent, somewhat fleshy, pinnate; piiinus linear, 
tiliform; flow er violet-coloured. Annual.—Native of Barbary, 
found in the Siinds at Cassa. 

32. Sisymbrium Ahissinnim; Tall Wild Rocket. Leaves 
runcinate* flaccid; leaflebsubliiicar, quite entire; peduncles 
loose; flowers scallered at the ends of the bruuebes. It 
flowers ill August.—Native of Siberia, Armenia, ami Austria. 

33. Sisymbrium Ecbarbbergensc; Ausft^an Wild Rocket. 
Leaves runcinate* flaccid, rugged at the edge* and quite 
entire ; siliques filiform, inflex, patulous*—Annual; supposed 
to be a nalive of Thiiniigia. 

34. Sisymbrium Raiinouicntn; Hungarian Wild Rocket. 
Ltucr leaves ruiiciiiate, tuolhed ; upper pinnute; pinnas 
linear, quite entire; siliques spreading rectangularly; cafix 
and corolla yellow-. It is an annual plant, flowering in 
Augnsl,—Native of Hungary. 

35. Sisymbrium Erysimoides. Leaves runcinate, lyrate, 
toothed, smooth; siliques spreading rectangularly, subpe- 
dnnclvd; flowers small, white; racemes long*— Native of 
Tunis near Kerwan, in sandy places, 

36. Sisymbrium Trio; London Wild Rocket^ or Broad- 
leaved Hedge J^Iustard. Leavesruiicinate, toothed naked' 
slem smoolh; siliques erect: root annual, fusiform, fimaJh 

; Stem upright* from one to two feet high, round, shining, 

I here and there purplish, somewhat flexuosc* The whole 
plant is perfectly smooth, with the biting taste of mustard' 
seeds very small* pale yellow, and being a little protuberant! 
the pods have the appearance of being fiiteW joiuted, a cha- 
nicler which readily distinguishes this plant/ A fler the great 
fire of London in 1666, tills plant came up in such abun¬ 
dance on the ruins* that in many places it might have been 
mowed like a field of com, and llieiice obtained the name 
of Wild Rocket* It is still frequent in the neighbourhood 
of the nielropolis.—Native of many parts of Europe, in cora- 
flelds; with os on dry banks, old walls, and among rubbish * 
flowering from June ic July or August, ^ ’ 

37. Sisymbrium Column®; Columna't Wild Rocket Leavei 
ruLciuate, touthed, will the stem viUose and somewhat hoarv; 
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^iUques erect, AntiuaL—NatiTe of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, in dry places. 

38, Sisymbrium Loeselii; LwieVs JVfId Rocket, Leaves 
runcioate, acute, rough hairedj stem hispid backwards; root 
Mnual.—Native of Germany* Italy, and Greece* 

39^ Sisymbrium Obtusan^ulum, Leaves pinualifid, obtuse, 
toothed, embracing; stem hispid backwards; root annua),— 
Native of Switzerland, 

do. Sisymbrium Orientaie; Or/fnfi?? rfiVrf TJocAfL Leaves 
runcinate, tomeulose ; stem even. Jt flowers in July- An¬ 
nual.-—Native of the LevanL 

41. Sisymbrium Barbare®. Leaves si tuple, spalidate- 
ovate, embracing, naked; stem auguJar; root pereuniaL— 
Native of the Levant. 

42, Sisymbrium Lyratum; hj/ratc-leoved Wild Rocket, 
Lower leaves lyrate, rimcinate, toothed ; upper linear-lance- 
date, remotely toothed. It is a pereitnia] plant.—Native of 
I be Cape of Good Hope. 

43, Sisymbrium Calholicum; Portuguese Wild Rocket. 
Siliques filiform, even; leaves pinnate, toothleUed.—Native 
of Spain and Portugah 

44. Sisymbrium Ileterophyllum ; k'arious-kated Wild 
Rocket. Leaves pinnate; leaflets kidney-ibroi, subtrilobate^ 
lowest jiiimatifid, hairy.—-Native of New Zealand. 

Sisymbrium Glaciale; Icj/ Wild Rocket, Siliques 
tiliforni, even: leaves pinnale; leaflets kidneyform, cUiate; 
root perennial; flowers while, biggish in proportion to so 
amali a plant It is allied to the preceding species.—Native 
of Terra del Fucgo, in the mountains, almost under the per¬ 
petual snows, 

lanceolate^ entire, 

40r Sisymbrium Striclissimum ; Spear-leaved Wild Rocket, 
Leaves obtongdanecolate, toollied, pubescent petioled ; sili- 
ques ascending; flowers in loose terminating spikes, small, 
yellow, and appearing in June; root perennial. The pods 
ripen in August.—Native of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Italy- 

47. Sisymbrium Pendulum; Pendulous Wild Rocket. 
Leaves lanceolate, gash-tootbed, hispid; siliqucs pendulousn 
—Native of Rarbary. 

48. Sisymbrium Hispauiciim ; Spanish Wild Rocket. 
Leaves lanceolate, toothed, sessile, smooth ; silfques pressed 
close; stem branciied, divaricating; flowers yellow; root 
biennial; racemes long.^—Native of-Spain. 

4-9* Sisymbrium Pusillum; DtearJ Wild Rocket Leaves 
Janceolale, toothed, sagittate, embracing, pubescent; siliqucs 
from erect spreading; root annual; flowers yellow-—Native 
of the northern parts of Persia. 

50. Sisymbrium Salsuginosum; Salt Wild Rocket, Leaves 
laticeolate, quite entire, cordate, embracing, smooth; siliqucs 
spreading.—Native of Siberia. 

51. Sisymbrium InlegrifuJjum ; £intire-leaved Wild Rocket, 
Leaves linear, quite entire; peduncles glutinous-hispid, 
Annual,—Native of Siberia. 

53* Sisymbrium Indicum; Indian Wild Rocket. Leaves 
Sunceolale-ovate, serrate, petioled, even; siliques slightly 
bowed ; root annual; flowers siTiali* white, wiih the petals 
scarcely longer than the cali^.—Native of the East Indies, 

&3, Sisymbrium Hispidum; liairt/ Wild Rocket. Cau¬ 
lescent; leaves petioled, oblong, toothed, hispid; stem also 
hispid-—Native of Egypt, 

Siayrinchium : a genus of the class Monadelphia, order 
Triandria.—G eneric Character, CuUx: spat he com¬ 
mon, ancipital, twodeaved ; valves compressed, acuminate; 
partial several, lanceolate, concave, obtuse, one-flowered. 
C^orolia: one-petalled, superior, six-parted ; seginenls obo- 
114- 


vale, with a point, from erect spreading; three outer alternate, 
a little wider Stamina: fllamenta lliree, united into a sub- 
triquetrous tube, shorter than the corolla, distinct at the top; 
auiherffi bifid below, fastened l>y the back. Pistil: germen 
obovate, inferior; style three-sided, length of the lube; 
stigmas three, thickisb, awl-shaped at the top, erect- Peri¬ 
carp : capsule obovate, rounded, three-sided, three-celled^ 
three-valved, with the partitions contrary. Seeds: seveni), 

I globular. Essential ChahacteR- ^Ac ; two-leaved• 

■ Caiix: none. Petals: sis, almost equal. St^le: one. Cap¬ 
sule : threc-celled, inferior-'-The species are, 

1, Sisyiinchiuni Eiegans- Scape round, one-flowered, 
simple; leaf radical, linear, acuminate, shorter; petals oblong, 
acute ; corolla yellow on the outside.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope- See the next species* 

2, Sisyrinchium Collinum- Scape round, one-flowered, 
simple; leaf linear-acuminate, shorter; petals oblong, acute^ 
This is very like the preceding species.—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, where it is very abundant. This and the 
preceding species must be kept in the dry-stove, and liie 
rest in the bark-bed. They may all be increased by the 
root* 

3, Sisyrinchium Grandiflorum; Great-Jlowered Sh^rin- 
chium. Scape round, single; spalbe subtriflorous; petals 
obovale, obtuse; leaves lanceolate, plaited; root bulbous.— 
Native of Peru. 

4* Sisyrinchiutn Bermudiana; Iris-leaced Sispi'inchium, 
Scape ancipital, branched, leafy; spatbe subquadiiflorous, 
shorter than the flowers ; petals mucronate ; leaves ensiform ; 
root fibrous- The stalk is tenniuafed by a cluster of six or seven 
flowers, on short peduncles, and inclosed in a two-leaved 
keel shaped slieath before they open ; they arc of a deep blue 
colour with yellow bottoms, und are an inch over when fully 
expanded. Native of Bermuda.’—This is a tender plant, 
and requires the protection of a glass-case* Both it and the 
following species are propagated by seeds, and also by parting 
their roots; if they are raited from seeds, they should be 
sown in autumn soon after they are ripe, upon an eastern 
aspected border, where they may liave only the morning 
sun ; the best way will be to sow them in drills, at three or 
four inches' distance, covering tbeni about half an inch wtih 
light earth. In the spring like plants will appear, when rlieir 
leaves have greatly the resemblance of giass, and therefore 
care should be taken that tliey are not pulled up as weeds by 
those wlio till I he ground. During the first summer, they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
unless the plants should come up so close as not to have 
room to grow, in which case part of them should be drawn 
out to give room to the others, and these may be planted in 
a shady border at tliree indies* distance, where they may 
remain till autumn; when they should be Iransplanled to the 
places where they are to remain, and in the following sum¬ 
mer they will flower. These plants prefer a shady situation, 
and a soft loamy unduiiged soil. Tlie time for transplanting 
aud slipping on the old roots is early in autumn, that they 
may gel good roots before winter. 

4, Sisyrinchium Anceps; Narrow-leaied Sisprinckiiim. 
Scape aiiciplfal, winged, simple, alinosi leafless; s(>a1he sub* 
quadrifloroua, unequal, longer than the flowers; petals mu^ 
croiiate; leaves ensiform; rout perennial, fibrous, from which 
a/ise many very narrow spear-shaped leaves. The flowers 
of ihis only expand for a short time in the morning, but the 
others continue open the whole day.—Native of Virginia and 
other parts of North America* See the preceding, 

d. Sisyriuchium Micranlhum; SmalkjloweredSh^rincltium, 
Scape aticipita}, branched, leafy; spathe subtriflorous, une- 
71 
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qual, near]V equal ta the flowers; petals liuearj aeuininate; 
leaves grassy, channelled.—Native of Peru, 

7. Sisyrinchtum Palmifoliutn; Palm-leaved Sis^rinchium. 
Scape aiicipjtal; flowers in spikes; leaves ensifornerved, 
and plaitefL—Native of Brazil. 

8. Sisyrinchium Striatum. Scape ancipital, leafy; flowers 
in spikes, ancipital; petals routidisli, ovate, acute; leaves 
linear, ensiform; root tuberous; stem Uvo feet liigli, erect, 
smooth, much branchod, niany*flowered. It thrives and 
flowers abunctanlly iu the open ground. —Native of Mexico* 

9. Sisyriticbinni Ixioldes. Scape couipressed, panicled at 
top; petals, tJie outer ones smaller by half; leaves ensiform, 
nerved; root flbrons; flowers on the branchlets, terminating. 
—Native of New Zealand. 

10* Siayrinciiium Narcissoides. Sleni erect, round; spatlie 
two vaived, sttbquadrifloroua; flowers drooping; leaves linear, 
ensiform; corolla wliite* There is a flue variety with the 
flowers streaked lougitudiiially wilhin, aud without with deep 
purple.—Native of the straits of Magellan, 

IL Sisyrinchium Mucronatutn. Leaves and scapes simple, 
subsetaceous; spai he coloured ; flowers beautiful blue, smaller 
than those of Srsyrhicbiuni Anceps.—Grows in the wet inea* 
dows of short grass iu Pennsylvania ami Virginia* 

Sium; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Digynia.— 
G tNERic Charactek. Calix: umbel universal, various 
in difierent species; partial spreading, flat: involucre uni^ 
versal, niJiaydeavccI, reflex, shorter tlkmi the umbel, with 
iaiiceolate leaflets; parlial niany leaved, linear, small; perb 
anih proper, scarcely observable. CotoUa: nniversai, uni- 
form ; flosculcs all fertile; partial of five equal lieart-slrjped 
petals. Sfafniitii: tilaiucntH live, sinqde; antlicrae simple* 
Pistil: genneii very small, inferior; styles two, reflex; 
stigmas obtuse. Ptricarp: none; fruit subovatc, striated, 
small, bipartite. St:cd!;: two, subovate, convex and striated 
on one side, flat o)» tiie other* Essential Character. 
/rtta/werc: many leaved* Petals: cordate* /j wil: siihovale, 
atria led,-’—The sj^ecies arc, 

1. Siam Filifolium ; Thread'leaved ITafcr Parsjiep. Leaves 
Aliform ; involucres elojigated; stem iicrbaccous, erect, a 
foot high, scarcely branched, slender, round, smooth, slightly 
streaked*^—^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

% Slum Broad-leaved IVaterParsnep. Leaves 

piunate; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, equally serrate; root per¬ 
ennial, creeping among mud and gravel, tlirowing up round, 
hollow, upright, smooih, deeply furrowed stems, four, five, 
aud sojuettnies even six teet high. Tliis plant is of aj) acrid 
poisonous quality, pariicnlarly the roots* Jt flowers in July 
and Augu&t*"-Native of many parts of Europe, and of Siberia: 
it is often met with in tlie rivt'js aiid fens throughout England, 
as between Rotherliitlieand Deptford; at N<Jithfleet in Kent; 
in the Isle of Ely; not uncommon in Norfolk; in Bedfordshire 
and Oxfordshire; in various parts of Dorsetshire, ijtc. This 
and llie four following species heiug marsh or water plants, 
if cultivated in gardens, must be plated in tubs filled will) 
water, having earth iu llie bottoms; or near canals and 
ponds* 

8* Sium Angustifoliuin; Narrow-kaved IVater Parsnep, 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets unequally lobed, aud senate; umbels 
pedanded, opposite to the leaves; stem erect; root perennial, 
creeping, so as to occupy much space* Doody considered 
this species as a specific in the scrofula; and Dr. Withering 
observes, tbal it ougiit to be examined on account of its 
ficlive qualiries,—Native of most parts of Europe. Found 
hi England, io ditches ami rivulets: flowering in July and 
August* See I he second species, 

4, Siam Nodiflorum; Procumbent IVater Parenep^ Leaves 


pinnate; leaflets ovate, equally serrate; umbeUsessUCf opp<»- 
site to the leaves; stem pTOcumbeot; root pereiioial, cmpii^ 
This plant ts not admitted into auy Pharmacojiecia eaoept the 
London, where it is received in the character of an antlscor^ 
bntic, or rather as a corrector of acrid burnouts, especiaUy 
when manifested by cutaneous eruptions and tumours in the 
lymphatic system* The best proofs of its efficacy are from 
Dr. Withering: a child six years old was cured of an obstinate 
cutaneous disease, by taking three large spoonfuls of the 
juice twice a day ; and the doctor adds, " 1 have repeatedly 
given to adults three or four ounces every moming^ in similar 
complaints, with the greatest advantage* It is not nauseous, 
and children take it readily if mixed wirh milk* In the dose 
I have given, It neither a^ecU the head, the stomach, nor 
the bowels*—^Native of rnauy parts of Europe* It flowers in 
July and August; found in the ditches and rivulets common 
in Brhain. See the second species. 

5, Sium Repeits; Creeping Water Pai^snep^ Leaves pin¬ 
nate ; leaflets roundish, tooth-gaslied; umbels peduncled, 
opposite to the leaves; stem creeping.—Native of Bohemia, 
in wet meadows; and of Austria, on the hanks of the Danube. 
In England it has been found in Cam bridge sbircj on Coldham 
Common, near Cambridge; on Bullingtou Green and Cowley 
Bottom, near Oxford; on Goldington Green and Stevington 
Bogs* in Bedfordshire; in wet places in the sou lb of Scotland; 
at Fiskerrow, five miles from Edinburgh; and in abundance 
on llic moist parts of GuilLon Links, East Lothian* It flow¬ 
ers fioin June to August* 

(i. Sium VerticiJlatum ; WAoried Water Par$nep* Leaves 
multifld, capillary, in whorls; root perennial, cousistmg of 
severjl oblong tubers, tapering to a point; stem from twelve 
1o eighteen iju-hes high, erect, round, striated, smooth, little 
branched, and almost naked*—Native of Germany, France, the 
Pyrenees, aud Great Britain, in moUtmeadows; and plentiful 
in Hie western parts of Scotland and Wales. 

7. Sium Sisarum; ShirreL Leaves pinnate ; florul leaves 
ternute; root composed of several fleshy tubers, as large as 
a man's little finger, and joining together in one heaiL The 
roots were formerly used more than at present, heiDg eslcemed 
wholesome and outiitive, hut flatulent: their sweet taste if 
disagreeable to many palates* They were eaten boiled and 
stewed in butter, pepper, and salt, or rolled in flour and 
fried, or else eaten cold with oil and vinegar afler having 
beeJi boiled* This plant is cultivated two ways, first by 
seeds, and afterwards by slips from the roots. XJie Ibraier 
is the best method, because the roots which are raised from 
seeds generally grow larger ihiin those raised by slips, and 
are less subject to be sticky* The seeds should be sown at 
the latter end of March or the beginning of April, either in 
broad cast or in drills: the ground should be light aud moist, 
for in dry laud the roots are generally small, unless the season 
proves very moist, if the seeds are good, the plants will 
appear in five or six weeks after they are sown, and when 
They Ikave put out their leaves so as to be readily distinguished 
froui the weeds, the ground should be hoed over to dcMroy 
the weeds, in the same manner as is practised for Carrots; 
and where the seeds are sown Iu broad cast, the plants should 
he ctkt up, leaving them at the same distance as Carroll* 
Tlkose sown in drills, should be also thinued lo the distance 
of four inches, and the ground hoed over to destioy the 
weeds; this should be repeated three Utnes^ as i$ usually 
done for Carrots, and which, if well performed in dry weather, 
will keep the ground sufficiently clean, unless much fsiu 
should fall about MhUummer, for the leaves will spread tad 
cover the grokiud* Iti autumn, when the leaves begin to 
decay, the rooU will be At for use, and will continue so 
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till the spring; after which time they will become sticky, 
as do those which run up to seed the first summer. To 
propagate this plant by otiaels, dig up the old roots in the 
spring, before taey begiu to shoot, and slip off the sicle-shools, 
preserving an eye or bud to each; plant them in rows one 
foot asunder, and four inches distant iu the rows. 

Slum Rigidius; Virginian IVater Pftrsnep. Leaves 
innate; teadets Lanceolate, almost quite entire; stem stidisl^; 
owers small; petioles clianaelled. It flowers in July and 
August,—Native of Virginia^ 

9, Sium Japonicuni; Japanese Waler Pa^'snep* Leaves 
pinnate^ leaflets gashed; umbels terminating; stem erect, 
dexuose, branched at top.—Native of Japan, in ilie island of 
Niphon, flowering in June, 

10, Sium Falcaria; Decurrent Water Par^nep. Leaflets 
linear, decurreut, connate; roots creeping, and spreading 
very under ground, thick, fleshy, and tasting like those of 
Eryngo. The least part of the roots will grow, so that it 
very soon joultiplics itself. It flowers in July and August.— 
Native of Asia and Africa. 

11* Sium Grandiflornm ; Cheat-Jlowered Water Parsnep, 
Leaves bipiunate; leaflets roundish, gasb-toothed.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

12, Slum Paniculalum; PanicUd Wafer Parsnep, Leaves 
bipinoate; leaflets linear, gash-pinnaiifid,—Native of liie 
Cape of Good Hope, 

13, Sium Patulum; Spreadiftff Water Parsnep. Leaves 
bipionate; leaflets trifid; brandies diifiised,—Native of the 
Ctipe of Good Hope, 

14p Sium Graecum; Grectan Water Parsnep. Leaves 
biptnnatc; leaflets lanceolate, serrate, the uppermost con¬ 
fluent; flott^ers yellow.—Native of Greece, 

15. Sium Decumbens; Prostrate Water Parsnep. Leaves 
bipinnate; leaflets trifid ; stem decumbent,—-Native of Japan, 
on the island Niphon^ where it is called Jing^osaA-u. 

16. Slum Siculum; Sidttan Water Parsnep. Radical 
leaves ternate; stem-leaves bipiunate; stem two feet high, 
terminated ia July by an umbel of yellow flowers,—Native 
of Sicily, and the bills near Algiers, Sow the seeds as soon 
as they ripen* 

17. Sium Asperum; Rough Water Parsnep. Leaves 
Iripinnate: peduncles and pedicels rugged.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

18. Sium Hispidum; Shaggy Water Parsnep. Leaves 
tripinnate; petioles and peduncles rugged,' Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

19. Siam Villosum; ViUose-ieaved Wafer Parsnep. Leaves 
tripinnatifid; segments ovate, gash-serrate, villose,—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 

20* Sium Lineare. Leaves pinnate; little leaves long, 
sublanceolate-linear, somcwJtat remotely serrate; involucre 
oligophyllous; involucels linear, polyphylious; umbel short, 
radiate.*—Grows in wet meadows, and along ditches, from 
Canada to Pennsylvania, 

21- Sium Lotigifolium, Leaves pinnate; leaflets very 
long, falcate, linear, dentalcd; stem oligophyllous, naked on 
the upper part; umbels somewhat naked*—Grows in the 
ditches and bogs of New Jersey, 

Skimmia; h genus of class Tetrandria, order Monogynia, 
— Generic Character, Calir: perianth one leafed, very 
small, permanent almost four-parted to the base; segtneiiis 
ovate, acute, Corofta: petals four, ovate, concave, minute, 
SiaTitina: fllamenta four, very short. Pistil: germen supe¬ 
rior; style single. Pericarp: berry ovate, umbiltcate, indis- 
■tinctly grooved, smooth, farinaceous, pulpy within, four- 
vaJvcd* Seeds: four, subtrigonal, or externally convex, ob¬ 


long, white. Observe, The perianth is seldom five-parted. 
Essential Character, Calix: four-partetl. Petah: 
four, concave, Beny: four-seedetL~Tlie only species is, 

1. Skimmia Japonica, Leaves at the ends of the brandies 
alternate, frequent, oblong, waved, entire ; flowers terminating 
in panicles; siem shrubby, erect, smoolh. The fruit ripens 
in December,—Native of various parts of Japan, 

Slipper, Lady'a. See Cypripedium, 

SHpperwort, See Catceataria, 

Shmea ; (so catlcd in honour of the cekbi-ated Physician 
Sir Hans Sloiiiie ;) a genus of the class Pol>aiidria, order 
Monogyniu.— Generic Character, Cafi.T: periaitlh 
one-leafed, five-parted; segments ovate, a little iineqal. t'o- 
roita: none. Stamina: filanicnta very numerous, very short, 
inserted into a villose receptacle; untiiera^ oblong, growing 
to liie side of the filamenta. Pistil: germen oblong, angular; 
style simple; stigma five-clcft, acute. Pericarp; capsule 
large, roundish, echiuate with deciduous prickles, five-celled, 
five-valved; partitions opposite to ihe valves. Seeds: soli¬ 
tary, or in pairs, oblong, Involved in a berried aril, O^^ft ir. 
The number of parts varies from three to six. Essential 
Character. Caiix; onc-leafed, from five to nine cleft* 
Corolla: none, Anlher^s: growing lo the fllamenta below 
the top. Capsule: echinate, from three to six celled, wilh as 
many valves. Seeds: t wo, in a berried ari 1,-The species are, 

L Sloanea Dciitata. Leaves ovate; stipules cordate, tr> 
angiilar, serrate; calix deejdy divided- —Native of South 
America and tlie West Indies. 

2. Sbuiuea Grandifiora. Leaves tool lied, (a)>ering ai the 
base ; stl|Hi[es triangular* cordale; flowers very large, indented 
at tile edge, oval, and ending in a point, Tlie trunk of this 
tree rises to forty or fifty feet high, and is two feet in diameter. 
—Native of South America; flowering in November, in iho 
province of Guiana. 

3. Sioanea Massoni, Leaves cordate, elliptic; stipules 
linear; calix five-parted; bristles of the capsule very long, 
—Native of the West Indies, at Sr, Kilt's, 

4. Sloanca Sineinariensis, Leaves roundish, ovate, quite 
entire; capsules ovate, bristly, opening from the top. This 
is a tree forty or fifty feet high, with a cloven ferruginous or 
cinereous bark,—Native of South America and the West 
Indies; found in Guiana, and in the island of St. Christopher, 

Sl&e Tree* See Prunus* 

Smallage, See Apinm. 

Smiiax; a genus of the class Dioecia, order Hexandria,-— 
Generic Character, Mate, CaZ/j: perianth six-leaved, 
spreading, bell-shaped ; leaflets oblong, approxiuiathig at the 
base, bent back and spreading at the tip. Corolla: none, 
unless the calix be taken for it. Stamina : fllamenta six, 
siinpie; aatlierae oblong. Female* Caitx: as in the male, deci¬ 
duous* Corolla: none* Pistil: germen ovale; styles three, 
very small; stigmas oblong, bent back, pubescent. Pericarp: 
berry globular, three-ceiled, Scerfj; two, globular. Essen¬ 
tial Character. six-leaved. Corolla: i\ouc. Fe¬ 

male* Styles: three. Berry: three-celled. Seeds: two,— . 
The species arc, 

• Stem prickly, angular, 

1, Smilax Aspera ; Rough Smila:Cf or Rou^h Bindweed* 
Stem prickly, angular; leaves toothed and prickly, cordate, 
nine-nerved. It flowers in September: roots perennial, con¬ 
sisting of many thick fleshy fibres* spreading wide and striking 
deep. The knavish druggists in the south of Europe ofteji 
sell llie roots of this species for those of Sarsaparilla, They 
have the same qualities, but in an inferior degree, and may 
be dislinguighed by being larger, more porous, niucji less 
compressed, jjot so well packed, and fastened by threads or 
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osiers. —Xiiiive of tlie south of France, of Italy, Spaio, Car- 
iiiola, aucl of Syria, All the species of this genus grow natu- 
jally uinler hedges and In woods, therefore they should be 
disj>osed in such a tiianner as to iniilate their places of growth, 
and not place them in the open sun, where they will not 
thrive* The liarcly sjtecies should be placed under Ihe shade 
of trees, ami ilie tender hinds may stand between the pots 
containing tall plants, by wliich they will be shaded from the 
sun. Such of these plants as are tender, must be frequently 
watered in hot weatlier, and should (hen have a large share 
of air admitted to I lie in; but in winier they must be sparingly 
watt red* for I heir roots are apt to rot w ith too much wet, 
Tliey arc generally preserved in the gardens of the curious, 
for the sake of variety, but some of them tiuty be so disposed 
to become ornanieuial, because the first cin<l second species, 
and the natives of North America, are so hardy that they will 
ihrive in Ihc open air in England; and as they retain their 
verdure all the year, if they be placed on the borders of 
wootls ami groves, or in gardens, with their branches properly 
supported, they will scieen the nakedness of the ground under 
the trees from sight, ami in winter, when their leaves are in 
beauty, they ^ull make a jilcusing variety, if intermixed with 
other cvergreerii, besides serving 1t> exclude any disagreeable 
objects.—They urc all propagated by seeds, which must be 
jjrocured from tlie countries where they naturally grow, for 
there are none of these plants which produce ripe seeds licrc* 
Those sorts which have been brought from North America 
sometimes protbu c flowers, but our summers are neither warm 
enough nor sufficiently long to ripen their seeds. On this 
account, they are here projragalcd by parting their roots, and 
(lie best lime for tins (s in autumn, that the offsets or young 
plants may liave time to get good roots before the frost comes 
on; uiid if, alter they are planted, the cold should come on 
ciulkr, or prove marc severe, than ordinary, if the surface of 
the ground about their roots be covered with some old 
limner's bark or iimlch, lo keep the frost out of the ground, 
ir will j>re>cn e them r 1ml these roots should not be parted 
oftener than every tfiird or fourth year, for unless they arc 
large there will be hut few stalks to thenk, and they can then 
make but titlle ajq'icaraiice. When Ijie seeds have been 
obtained from abroad, sow them in pots filled with fresh light 
earti*, and plunged into a moderate hol-bed, observing to 
water the earth frequently to keep it moist, because the seeds, 
being bard, will not vegetate without a consideraLde share of 
nioiscure; these geiicraliy remain in the ground a whole year 
before they grow, so (hat if the plants do not come up the 
first season, the ])ols should be kept clean from weeds all the 
sumnicr; and in winter the hardy sorts should l»e sheltered 
from frost under a commotr frame, and (he tender ones 
piniiged into the bark^berl in tlie stove; the following spring 
they must be again plunged fnto the hot-bed, winch will 
bring the pbuils up very soon. They must then be frcfjuently 
watered in warm wcatlier, and towards the end of May the 
hardy sorts sLoiiId be gradually inured to the open air, and 
in Jtine nmy be removed out of the bed and placed abroad in 
a sheltered situatum, whtie they ought to continue trii the 
frost comes on in autumn, and be then removed into shelter. 
If (he pots be plunged into an old tan-bed iindei n frame, 
where they may be protected from the frost, and be exposed 
to the open air in mild weather, they wifi ihrive much belter 
than with more tender Ircatmeiit. The tender sorts should 
be plunged be tween the other pots in the bark-bed of the 
stove, where they should remain all the winter; these plants 
simuld remain untrunsplanled in the seed-pots till the follow¬ 
ing spring, when they must be turned out of the pots, carefully 
separated, and planted into pots filled with fresh earth; and 
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if the hardy sorts be then plunged into a very temperate hot¬ 
bed, it will cause tbem to take new root speedily^ and greatly 
strengthen them; but the tender sorts should be plDoeed into 
a good hot'bed of tanner’s bark to bring the platila fenmd, 
that they may get strength before winter, when they must be 
treated as already directed* The hardy species should be 
kept in pots for two or three years, that they may be sheltered 
in winter, by which time they will have strength enough to 
bear the cold in the open air; so in the spring they may be 
turned out of the pots, and planted where Uiey are designed 
to remain, observing, if the spring should prove dry, to re¬ 
fresh them now and then with water, as also to lay some 
mulch about them, to prevent the earth from drying; and 
while the plants are young, if some mulch is laid about tlieir 
roots iu w inter, it will be a sure meaus of preserving them. 

2. Smilax Excelsa; Tali Smiiax. Stem prickly, angular; 
leaves unarmed, cordate, nine-nerved ; roots like those of the 
preceding; flowers yellowish green; berries red.—Native of 
Syria, See the preceding species. 

3. Smilax Ze^lanica ; Cet/lon Smilax. Stem prickly, angu¬ 
lar; leaves unarmed; stemdeaves cordate; branch-leaves 
ovate-oblong.—Native of Ceylon, 

4. Smilax Sarsaparilla; Medicinal Smtiax, or Sarsaparilla. 
Stem prickly, angular; leaves unarmed, ovate, retusc, roucro- 
nate, ihrec-nervcd; root perennial, divided intu several 
branches, which are somewhat thicker than a goose-quill, 
straight, externally brown, internally white, and ibree or four 
feet in letigih. The name is derived from the Spanish 

red, and p^rriV/a, a little vine* At ita first iutrodnetioo, 
it was considered as an undoubted specific in sipUilitic and 
some chronic disorders; but whether owing to a difiference 
of climate, or otlter causes, European practitioners soon found 
that it by no means answered the character which it had 
acquired in the Spanish West Indies, and therefore it became 
very much neglected. Many physicians, however^ stiU con¬ 
sider It a medicine of much efficacy, and assert that the 
lues venerea is much sooner subdued by giving Sarsaparilla 
along with mercury. It is in frequent use at most of the 
London Hospitals; and Dr. Woodville relates, that he has 
known patients, after the use of mercury, tnocb sooner 
restored to health by this root, than could have beeti uccom- 
plislicd by any other medicine with which we are acqiiaiated, 
especially when in powder. He also recommends Ifae root in 
rheuinattc affections, scrofula, and cutaneous compiaiuts, 
where an acrimony of the fluids nrevails. It may be given in 
decoction or powder, and should be continued in large dcees 
for a considerable tin>e. Infants who have received the Tcne- 
real infection from Ibeir nurses, though covered with pustules 
and ulcers, may be cured by the use of this root, without tbe 
help of mercurials; and the best way of giving it to such, is to 
mix the pot^ dered root with their food«—Native of America, 
Peru, Brazil, McnIco, and Virginia, It flowers in Julv 
and August, and was first introduced into Spain as a medi^ 
cine abouL the middle of the sixteenth century^ For its 
propiigiitiou and culture, sec the first species. 

Sniilax Oblongata. Stem prickly, angular; leaves ob¬ 
long, ucuminate, smooth, three^nerved; nerves prickly uoder- 
nealh; branches subdivided, diverging, round, rigid, prickly, 
with raised decurrent lines between the prickles, which tre 
stout, reiiLOtc, thicker at the base, stretched out; flowera in 
peduncled umluh, many together; peduncles shorter thin 
the petioles.—Native of the West Indies. 

0. Smilux tjuadraiigularis. Plant aoulcatcd; stem tetra¬ 
gonal, unarmed above; leaves unarmed, ovate, sufacordate, 
acute, five-nerved; berries black*—Grows ia dry woods, on 
the edges of pouds, from Peansylvania to Georgia. 
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7* Smilax Ovata. Leaves udarmed^ ovate^ acute^ cuspi¬ 
date, irinerved ; common peduncle sljorter than the petiole; 
berries blacL—Grows near Savannah in Georgia* The leaves 
of this plant are verj sltiuiiig on boiii sides. 

0. Smilax Alba. Stem obsolete-angular; leaves elongate- 
lanceolate, coriaceous, glabrous, very entire, Irinerved; umbels 
with few flowers, having very short peduncles; berries white, 
—In sandy grounds on the edge of-rivuleis In Carolina. 

Slem prick!i/t round. 

9, Smilax China; Chinese SmU/rx. Stem prithly, round¬ 
ish ; leaves unarmed, ovate-cordate, five-nerved ; root as large 
as a cliild's hand, twisted, full of knots, reddish on the outside, 
flesh coloured in the heart, and destitute of smell. It must 
be chosen full, heavy, and compact, of a reddish colour, 
and free from rottenness; for it is much subject to be gnawed 
by worms.—It is successfully employed as a medierne in the 
Chinese province of Ho-Nansi, wJiere it abounds; and is used 
instead of Rice. Browne says, tlfis plant is common in (he 
cool inland parts of Jamaica, whore it rises from a thick 
porous root, and cliinl^s by a pretty slender rigid stem to the 
top of the tallest trees. He observes, that the root is com 
monly used in Jamaica, where it is found to answer as well 
as that from the East Indies; that it is of a sheathing nature, 
and a very fit ingredient in all diluting apozems. He also 
thinks that it might be easily propagated so as to supply 
the European markets; but uhat grows wild is more than 
sufficient to supply the iuhabilants, and serves frequently to 
feed the hogs, which lire said to live chiefly upon it when 
there is a scarcity of wild fruib 

10, Smilax Hotundiiblia; Ronnd ltared Stem 

prickly, round; leaves unarmed, cordate, acuminate^ five or 
seven nerved,—Native of Canada, 

11, Smilax Laurifoiia; Bo^-leaved Smilax. Stem prickly, 
round ; leaves unarmed, ovute-hiiiceolale, tliree-nervcd.— 
"Native of Virginia and Carolina. 

12, Smilax Tamiioidcs ; Black Brion^-lcaced Smihx, 
Stem prickly^ round ; leaves unarmed, cordate, oblongj seven- 
nerved*—Native of North America, 

13, Smilax Caduca; Deciduous Smilax.^ Stem prickly, 
round; leaves unarmed, ovate, ihree-nerved; umbels of flow¬ 
ers below the leaves.—Native of Canada, 

14, Smilax Pnbera. riant unannect; leaves oblong, acute, 
cordate, sub nerved : uinbeU short, peduiicled ; pedicels 
very short; berries oblong, acute, white*—Found in the shady 
woods of Caroliiiii arul Georgia* 

15, Smilax Fauduralus, Plant aculeate; leaves pandurje- 
form, acuminate, (rinerved; common peduncle as long again 
as the petiole* The leaves of this plant are smooth and 
shining on boi!i sides,—Found in sandy woods from New 
Jersey to CaroUnu* 

Stem nnarmedj angular, 

10, Smilax Bona Nox ; Ciliated Smitax, Stem unarmed, 
angular; leaves ciliale, prickly, ll flowers in June and July* 
—Native of North AmtriL-a, 

17* Smilax Ilci bacea ; Her bactous Smilax, Stem unarmed, 
angular; leaves unantieiP, ovate, seven-nerved. It flowers in 
July,—Native of North America. 

18. Smilax Tclragoiia; Square-stalked Smihx, Stem un 
armed, four cornered ; leaves cordate, five-nerved, acuminate, 
unarmed.—Native place unknown* 

19, Smilax Peduncuhiris. Stem round, climbing; leaves 
subrotund-oviilc, cOrdate, acuminate, nine-nerved ; umbels 
with very long peduucics,—Found in old fields on the edges 
of woods from Canada (o Pennsylvania* 

Stem unaj^medt rounds 

20* Smilax Lanceolata; Speardeaved Smilax, Stem uit- 
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armed, round; leaves unarmed, lanceolate; root fnsiformj 
long, not tuberous*—Native of North America, in Virginia 
and Carolina, Found also in Cochin china. 

21* Smilax Pseudo-China; Bastard Chinese Smilax* Stem 
unarmed, round; leaves unarmed; stem-leaves cordate; 
brunch-leaves ovate-oblong, five-nerved,—The Cochi n-chinese 
use the stem for making baskets and other wicker ware. The 
Chinese call it Cum Kong Cum, and frequently use it instead 
of the true China root. A small quantity of it, even in cold 
wiiter, tinges of a deep red; whereas the true root yields a 
light brown colour* Found also in Virginia and Jamaica, 

22* Smilax Kipogonum. Stem unarmed, round, rooting; 
leaves ovale, lanceolate, acuminale, five-nerved ; flowers her¬ 
maphrodite,—Native of New Zealand. 

23* Smilax Purpurata* Stem unarmed, round, dichoto* 
mous; leaves cordate, acute* acutninate, clawed, quite citiiio, 
five-nerved ; peduncles axillary, umbelliferous.—Native of 
New Cviledonra. The roots have the taste of Giycyrrhiza, 

24. Smilax Ariitolochia?folia. Stem prickly, round; leaves 
unarmed, sagittate, bluntisb, three-nerved.—Found at Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. 

25. Smilax Spinosa. Stem prickly, round; leaves ovatc- 
lanceolafe ; nerves of the leaves prickly underneath.—Found 
also at La Vera Cruz tn New Spain, 

20. Smilax Virginiana* Stem prickly, angular; leaves Ian* 
ceolntc, unarmed, acuminate.—Native of Jamaica. 

27. Smilax Canellaefolia. Stem uuaniied, round; leaves 
niianncd, ovate, ilirce nerved*—Native of Jamaica, where it 
climbs upon the trees. 

28. Smilax Humilis* Stem unarmed, round ; leaves un¬ 
armed, ovate, cordate, throe-nerved; flowers enrymbed; 
berries red.—Native of Carolina. 

29* Smilax Hcderafolia* Stem unarmed, round; leaves 
unarmed; stem-leaves cordate; racemes ovate, oblong.— 
Native of Jamaica aiid Maryland. 

Smilltifi; (so nanjed in honour of James Edward Smith, 
M, D. F. R. S. &:c. now President of the Liuncan Society, 
Possessor of the Linnoaii Collection, and aulbor of various 
excellent ami splendid works;) a genus of the tla^s Diadel- 
phia, order Decaiidria. —Generic Character. Calix: 
periaiitli one-leafed, two-lip[ied ; segmeiils ovale-laiieeolate, 
almost equal. Corolla: papilionaceous; stajidard ohcordate; 
wings oblong, obtuse, a little sliorler duui the slamlard ; keel 
liuear-oblong, cloveu at the base, length of the wings. Sla- 
rnina: lilamenta ten, united into two equal bodies; anthera: 
oblong. Phiil: germen coiUraeled at the base of the calix ; 
style capillary, permanent; stigma simple. Pcricayp: Ivgumo 
incJose<l within the calix, composed of from four to seven 
joints, distinct, connected by the perTUancul style, orbicular, 
tuuricaled, one-seeded. Seeds: kidney-form, compressed, 
smooth. Es^ENUAI. Ch AR ACTRii, Lrgitme: wiili ilislinct 
one-seeded joints, connected by tlie slyie. Stamina: divided 
into two bodies*-'I'he only known species is, 

1* Smithia Sensitiva; Annual Smithia, Leaves ullernatc, 
abruptly pinnate, composed of from four to ten obovate- 
obloug leaflets, bristly on theeilge, and along lire rib beucaiii; 
root annual; stem decumbeiM, round, even ; racemes axiflnry, 
from three to six flowered; corolla yellow.—It flowers in 
Oelober, and is a native of the East Judies. 

Sm^rnium ; a genus of the class Pentandrta, order Digynia, 
—GenericCharacter. Cr7^"jr; umbel universal unequal, 
becoming daily bigger; partial erect: involucre nniversa! none; 
partial none; periantli proper scarcely apparent. Corolla; 
universal uniform; fiosctilea of the disk abortive; partial of 
five lanceolate petals, slightly bent in, keeled. Stamina : 
filamentn five, simple, length of the corolla; aiithct^c simple, 
7K 
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gcrnieci inferior; styles two, simple; stigmas t>vo, I 
simple. Pericarp: none^ Fruit: oblong, striated, bipar-] 
tile* Seeds: two, limulate* oq otic side convex, marked 
with three angles, flat oa the other. Essential Charac- 
TER* acuminate, keeled, Frut/v oblong, striated, 

-The species are, 

I* ^imymiuui Perfoliatuin; Perfolinfe Akj^anders, Stem- 
leaves simple, embracing. Biennial, flowering in May*— 
Native of Candiaand Italy, This, like all its congeners, may 
be propagated by sowing its seeds upon an open spot of 
gi oiiiKi in August, as soon as they are ripe ; for if they are 
preserved till spring they often miscarry, or at least they do 
not come up until the second year, whereas those sown in 
auliniui rarely fail of coming up in the spring, and will make 
niuch stronger plants than the others. 

2. Smyniium jEgyptiacum ; Egyptian Aie^ravders. Floral 
leaves two, simple, cordate, quite entire,—Native of Egypt, 
See the precetling species* 

3. Siiiyniium Latcrale; Sidc-Jlowerhig Alexanders. Stem- 
leaves ternate, gashed, serrate ; umbels lateral, sessile.— 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the fir^t species* 

4. Smyriiiiim Olusatrum; Common Alexanders. Stem- 
leaves teriiafe, pctiolecl, serrate ; root biennial, fleshy, 
blanched.—'I'lds plant was formerly eaten in various parts of 
Europe, cither as a salad or pot-herb, wiiencc, and from its 
blackness, it acquired llie name of Olusatrum, Ray sajs, it 
was called Alexanders, because in Italy and Germany it has 
long been denominated ilerba Alexaiidriaiia; having been 
supposed to be brought from Alexandria. It flowers in May, 
an<l by the middle of July the stalks are dried up, but remain 
laden with large black seeds. The seeds ’ivarni, slrcngLheii, 
and comfoL't ibe stomach, create an appetite, disperse wind, 
promote urine and the menses, and give relief to the strangury. 
A decoction of the root may be used for any of the above 
purposes, when the seeds are not to be jirocured* The stalks 
blancliccl, and eaten pleiilifiiUy as a salad, are serviceable in 
scorbutic complaints*—Sow Iho seeds as directed for the first 
species; and in the spring, hoe tlte plants out, so as to leave 
them ten inciics or a foot apart each way: and during the 
following summer, they must be constantly cleared frotik 
weeds, which, if permitled to grow among them, will draw' 
them up slender, and render them good for little. In Febru¬ 
ary following, the plants wdil shoot up vigorously, at which 
time the earth must he drawn up to each plant, lo blanch 
them, and in three weeks after they will be fit use, when 
they may be dug up, and the white part preserved, stewed, and 
eaten as Celery*—Native of France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, 
and Britain* It is rather a maritime plant, and U found near 
our coasts in many places, as about Scarborough Castle* and 
tn the neighbourhood of Dover. Pennant observes, that it 
almost covers the S. W. end of the island of Anglesey, where 
it is boiled and greedily oaten by sailors returning from long 
voyages. It is very common in all the western couiiliest and 
in tlie flat parts of Gloucestershire; on the ramparts of Boole 
going into Worehani, and in many other places in Dorsetshire. 
It occurs also about many inland towu^, as Nottingliam, 
Vork, Bury, Newmarket, Mackerell's Tower, Norwich; 
Bungay in Suftblk; several places in Cambridgeshire; near 
BensingtOJi in Oxfordsliire ; between Great Conibcrton and 
Woller's hill ; at IliU Croome and Berton, in Worcestershire ; 
in the neigh bo nr hood of London, about Deptford, Vauxhalb 
and Battersea; at Cowley in Middlesex; at ClifFe in Kent; 
and on the coastal Dunglass, Bciwickshire, Scotland* 

5* Smymium Apiifolium; Smallagedeaved Afexandei's. 
Stem-leaves wedge-shaped, obtuse, trifid, lootlied*—Native 
of Crete or Candia* 
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G. Smyrnium Aureum; Golden Atexanderti Leaves pin¬ 
nate, serrate, hinder ternate; all the flowers fertile; root 
perennial, black, and thick, with clustered fibres. Bub 
stcni and branch is terminated by an umbel of very imtU 
yellow flowers. The wfiole plant is acrid, bitter, and atomatic. 
—Native of North America. 

7* Smyrnium Entegerrimum; Enttredeaved AieMnderM.. 
Stem leaves doubly temate, quite entire; root pereDniaL— 
Native of Virginia. 

8. Smyrnium Atropurpureutni All the leaves temate; 
leaflets ovate, acute, serrate; flowers dark purple,—Grows 
on ihe dry slate-hills of Virginia and Carolina*. 

D, Smyrnium Nudicaute. Radical leaves Interoate; leaflets 
unequally few-dentalcd ; scape radical; umbel with elongate 
rays; involucre and involucels almost none.— Grows on the 
Columbia river* The natives eat the tops of this plant, and 
boil it in ibeir soups, the same as we use Celery. 

Snail Fiow€>\ See Phaseotus Caraecalla* 

Snail Tre/oiL Sec Mcdicago* 

Snake Goui d. See Tricvsanlhes* 

Snake Pipe. See Equisetum. 

Snake Roof. See Artaa, Arisiohehia Arbortscen$y £r^n* 
gium Aqnaticum, and Potygala Senega* 

Snake Weed. See Polygonum Bhtorta* 

Snap Dragon. See Antirrhinum. 

Snap Dragon^ American. See Harhria* 

Snap Tree. See Justicia. 

Sneezewort, Sec Achillea. 

Snowball Tree. See Ttburnuin. 

Snoto Berry. See Chiococca. 

Snow i>ro;j. See Galanthus* 

Snowdrop Tree. Sec Chionanthus and Haletia. 

Soap Berry. See Sapindus. 

Soapw&rt. See Sapotioria* 

Soda. Sec Sahola. 

Soft Gross. See Holcus. 

Solandra; a genus of the class Bentandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Gen ERIC ChA ltACTER, Calix: perianth one-Jeafed, 
large, angular, permanent, three-cleft or five-cleft ; segments 
lauceolale, erect. Corolla: one-petalJed, funnel- form, very 
large; tube bell-sliaped, ventricose, a little shorter than the 
calix; border five-cleft; segments roundish, waved, patulous. 
Staminet: fllamenta five, filiform, length of the tube, ascend¬ 
ing at top: anllicrac oblong, versatile. Pistil; gennen snpe* 
rior, oval; style filiform, longer than the stanana, bent in; 
stigma obtusely bifid; segments ovate. ^Pericarp; berry 
oval, conical at top, smooth, four-celled. Seeds: very uume- 
rons, oblong, nestling. Essential Charactbe. Calix: 
tubular, bursting. Coro//a: clavate, funnel- form, very large. 

Berry: four-celled, many-seeclcd.-The only species is, 

1* Sohmdra Grandiflora: Great-floicered Solandra* Leaves 
obovate, oblong, acute, quite entire, smooth, tbickUh, and 
somewhat succulent, from three to seven inches in length, on 
round smooth petioles five times shorter than the leaves; 
flowers terminaling, subsessile, subsoUtary, very large. They 
arc very handsome and sw^cct, aud appear in the months of 
January and February. The fruit ripens in August, and b 
of a sweet subucid flavour*— Native of Jamaica; found on 
very large trees, being scandent and parasitlcaL It is there 
called Peach-coloured Trumpet Flower. 

Soianum ; a genus of tlie class Pentandria, order Monogy- 
nia.— Generic Character. CaUx: perianth ooe-leafe'd, 
half five-cleft, erect, acute, permanent. Corolla: one-petallcd, 
wheel-shaped; tube very short; border Urge^ half five-cleft, 
from reflex flat* plaited. Stamina: filamenta five, awl-«bapedt 
very email; anther;^ oblong, converging, subcoalescent^ open- 
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ing at the top by two pores. Pistil: gcrmcii roundish; style 
timorm^ longer than the stamina; stigma blunt. Pericarp : 
berry roundish, smooth, dotted at the top, two-celled, with 
a convex fleshy receptacle on each side. Seeds: very many, 
roundish, nesliing. Essential Chakacter, Corollas 
wheel-shaped; aulberac siibcoalescentp opening at top by a 

double pore* Berry two-celled.--The species arc, 

* Unarmed. 

1. Sobnum Lauiifoliiim; Btii/deated Nightshade, Stem 
unarmed, arboreous; leaves pctioled, ovate, oblong, tomen- 
tose beneath! panicle terminating, dicbotomoiis, divaricating- 
This tree produces black berries, the size of a large currant* 
—Native of South America* 

2. Solaniim Verhascifoliiiin; Mutkin-teaved Nightshade. 
Stem unarmed, shrubby; leaves ovate, lomcntose, quite entire; 
corymbs bihd, terminating; flowers produced in small umbels 
from the side of the stalks, standing erect; they are pretty 
lar'^c and while, witli the petal cut into five star-])ointed 
se^ents.^—Native of America ; found also in the mountain- 
woods of Martinico, flowering in November. This may be 
increased by cuttings, planted in a shady border during any 
of the summer months: when rooted, take them up, plant 
them in pots, and place the pols in the shade (dl tiiey have 
taken new root. This, and all the species from the Ca]>e of 
Good Hope* require an open airy glass-case, or warm greeie 
house, in winter; but id summer may be placed abroad in a 
warm sheltered situation* 

3. Solaniim Auriculatum; Eardeaved Nightshade, Stem 
unarmed, shrubby : leaves ovate, acuminate, tomeniose, quite 
entire; stipules cordate; corymbs bifid, lerminating. Tins 
is very like the preceding species. It flowers here in April. 

_Native of the islands of Mauritius, Madagascar, and 

Bourbon. 

4. Sobnum Puhescens; Pubescent Nightshade. Stem 
unarmed, lomcntose, shrubby; leaves ovate, decreasing at 
the base, quite entire, pubescent ; racemes subu in bel¬ 
led ; flower large* purple-coloured.—Native of the East 
Indies. 

5. Solaniim Bombense; Tieri'a Bomba Nightshade. Stem 
anarmed, frutesceut; leaves oval, attenuated to both ends, 
quite entire ; racemes cyined.—Native of Tierra Bomba, 
near Carlliagcna in America. 

6. Solanum Pseudo-Capsicum ; Shrubby Nightshade^ or 
IVinter Cheny. Stem unarmed, shrubby ; leaves lanceolate, 
repand; umbels sessile. The flow'ers are wiiite, and arc 
succeeded by berries as large as small cherries, whicli riiicn 
iu winter. There are tw'o'varieties; one with red, and the 
other with a yellowish fruit*—Sow the seeds in a pot of ricli 
earth in the spring, place it in a moderate hot bed, and water 
the earth frequently. When the plants are come up, plant 
them in another moderate hot-bed, covered with rieli earth 
about six inches thick, at six inches'distance every way: arch 
the bed over with hoops, cover it occasionally with mats, to 
shade the young plants from sun and cold, and water them 
frequently* When the plants have acquired strength, and 
the season becomes favourable, inure them by degrees to ihe 
open air, and expose them fully to it in June, when they 
should be taken up with a ball of earth to the root of eacli 
plant, and placed separately in pots filled with rich earth, in 
a shadv situation, and frequently watered until they Imve 
taken new root; after which, remove them to a more open 
exposure among other exotic plants, giving them plenty of 
water in dry weather. In the winter, remove them into the 
greett bouse, placing them in the coldest part, where they 
may have as much free air as possible rn mild weather, for 
they require only to be sheltered from severe frost, and are 


I so hardy as many times to endure the cold of our ordinary 
winters abroad. Shift the plants annually about the eud of 
April; paring the roots round, cutting ofl' all the luouhly fibres 
uext the pot, and filling up the pots with fresh rich earth, 
to strengthen the flowers and produce plenty of fruit, 

7* Solanum Microcarpimi; Small-frufud Nightshade. 
Stem unarmed, slinihhy; leaves ovale lanceolate; utubels 
lateral, peduncled.—Native of Lgypt, 

8* Solanum Terniinale; End^hteering Nightshade. Un¬ 
armed, frutesceiit: leaves lauccoliite-ovate. mostly quite entire, 
hairy ; umbels lerminating*“Native of Arabia 
' 1>. Solanum Pauciflorum ; Et'w-Jlowercd Nightshade, 

Leaves ovate, quite entire; branciies and caliccs Icn-toothcd, 
lomcntose; peduncles axillary, in pairs, onc-flowered.—'Native 
of ibe island of Martinique. 

10, Solanum Dijihyiium; Tteo-ieaied Nightshade, Stem 
unannedp shrul>hy; leaves in pairs, one smaller than life 
other; flowers in cyuies. This is a stinking evergreen, two 
or three feet high; corolla white. It flowers the whole sum¬ 
mer, and the seeds ripen in winter.—Naltve of the West 
Indies* 

11, Solanum I'ugas; Frtgacious Nightshade. Stem un¬ 
armed, shrubby* dichotomous, divaricating; leaves lanceolate, 
quite entire, smooth; peduncles solitary, axillary, one-flow- 
cred ; calix tcn-tootlted.—Native of ihe Caraccas* 

12, Solanum Geminalum ; Ttvo-JIoieered Nightshade. 
Leaves ovate, quite eJilire; caliccs ten-toothed, smooth; 
peduncles axillary, in pairs, one-flowered j stem scandent. 
This is an unarmed shrub. — Found at Cayenne. 

I 13* Solanum Ketrofractum ; Broken Nightshade. Loaves 
ovate, smooth; brandies axillary, rctrofracted ; umbels axil¬ 
lary and terminating, sessile; Alices inmcate*—Native of 
South America. 

14* Solanum Stellatum: Starrt/ Nightshade. Stem un¬ 
armed, shrubby, scandent, fiexuosc ; leaves ovate, smooth, 
aciiininale; peduncles subgciuiimte, one-flowered, axillary; 
caiices unequally toothed; flouer elegant, but scentless; 
corolla large, spreading very much, tliin, rounded, blue, with 
a five-rayeil star; berry globular, the size of a pea.—Native 
place uncertain* 

15, Solanum Dulcamara; Woody Nighi%hade^ or Bitter 
^weet. Stem unanucrl, fiufesccut, flexuose; upper leaves 
hastate; racemes cymctl ; root perennml, woody, smelling 
like (he Potato; berries elliplfc, scarlet, very juicy, hitler, 
and poisonous. The roots and stalks, upon being chewed, 
first cause a sensation of brUcrijoss, which is soon followed 
by a considerable degree of sweetness, whence the plant 
obtained the names of Dulcamara or Bitter-Sweet,—The ber¬ 
ries excite vomiung aud purging, Floyer says, that tliirty of 
them killed a dog in less than three hours, and were found 
undigested in his stomach. As they are very common in 
hedges, aud may be mistaken by chihlren for red currants, 
this circumstance is well woriliy of notice. Wl^encvcr thev 
have unfortunately been ealen, it is advisable to pour down 
as miicli xvarm water as possible, to dilute and weaken the 
poison, and to provoke vomiting, undl medrcal assistance can 
be oblajned* The old botanists recommended this plant as 
a medieijie in many diseases, Ray informs us, that the inha¬ 
bitants of Westphalia make use of a decoctimi of the whole 
plant, as their common diiuk, with success against llie sctirw. 
Boerbaavc says, it is a niediciuc far superior to China uiid 
Sarsaparilla as a sweetener and restorative; he prescribes in 
inibsion of the twigs in boiling water, lo be taken to the 
quantity of a very large tea-cupibl three or four times a day, 
as a sweetener of the blood and juices, for which purpose it 
is 3 most excellent medicine. Linneiis says, that an infusion 
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of the young twig» is an Hdmimble medicine in acute rheutnu' 
isms, inflainniationa, fevers, and suppressiDii of the lochia* 
Dr* HaUenherg advj&es it in ischialie and rheumatic pains, 
jauDdice, scurvy, and lues venerea* They direct a pint of 
boiling Avater to be poured upon two drachms of the stalks, 
sliced and dried \ and, after standing half an hour, to boil it 
ten or fifteen minutes* The dose is about two teacups-full, 
morning and evening. Haller observes, tliat iJiis plant par* 
takes of the milder qualities of Coolliioii or Garden Night¬ 
shade, joined to a resolutive and saponaceous quality. Mur¬ 
ray and Bergius approve of it as a promoter of all the secre¬ 
tions: the latter coufines its use to theuinalisin, ami reten¬ 
tion of the menses and lochia. But, according to other good 
authorities, it has been applied with advantage in some obsti¬ 
nate cutaneous aftections. Dr* Cullen says, we have employed 
only the slender twigs; but some parcels of these were very 
mild and inert, others considerably acrid ; fu the latter 
state we have employed a decoction of liiem in the cure of 
rheumatism, sometimes with advantage, but at oilier times 
uilliout effect; though inserted in the catalogue of diuretics, 
it never appeared 1o us as powerful in I Ik is way. The twigs 
should be gathered either in spring or aulunin, but will he 
found most powerful in the latter season. If it be used dry, a 
somewbut larger dose mtist be taken* It is generally given 
in decoction or infusion; and, to prevent it from exciting 
vomit, it should be diluted with milk; small doses also are 
recomiiu'jiHed at the beginning, for large ones have been 
found to produce couvuJsions, delirium, and palsy of Ihe 
longue* A tincture, made by infusing four ounces of tlie 
twigs in a quart of white wine, is, in my opinion, the best 
preparation of it, and may be taken in doses of four or five 
ounces, ill wbieik quantities it operates by sw'eat, urine, and 
slooL U is one of those many neglected plants, which deserve 
to be belter known, and iiavc their virtues more exEictly 
ascertained* Meyrick says, there are seveial varieties, one } 
with flesh-coloured, and sometimes with while fiow^ers; an-j 
other will I tiaiiy leaves; a third, with larger puler-coloured ' 
flowers, opening only about noon, (lie segments less acuminate, | 
and not reflexed; and aiiollier, with variegated leaves, whidi 
is preserved by those wiio are curious in collecting striped- 
leaved jdants.—This very dangerous, and yet very useful, 
plant is a native of Etirofie, Africa, and Siberia, growing in 
moist hedges, shady places, and by the sides of ditches; 
flowering in June and July, and ripening its poisonous berries 
in September and OL-lober. The varieties of tliis species, 
which arc very handsome, may be easily propagated by lay¬ 
ing down the branches, or by planting eullings in the spring, 
upon a moist soil, where they will soon Jake root, and may 
aftcrwaids be tiansplanled where they are intended to remain. 
The lhi(d-iiientioncd variety being a^ualive of Africa, and pro¬ 
bably a distinct species, must be preserved in the green house 
in winter, and treated in Ihe same way as the sixth species. 

Ifi* Sol a nil m Triquetrum ; Tytangulfir-staiked Night ith<jde. 
Stem unarmed, frutescent, three-sided ; leaves cordate, acumb 
iiale, smootli; umbels opposite to the leaves, subpeduiicled ; 
corolla wliMe, very deeply divided into five linear curled 
segments.—Found flowering in September, at the Iloyal Gar¬ 
den at Madrid. 

17. SoJannm Scandens; Scatidenl Ntghtshadf. Unarmed; 
stem twining; leaves cordate, ovate, hangiikg dow'n, very soft 
beneatti; peduncles te»minaling; berry wiib a short calix, 
contracted and gibbous under the fruit, with five swellings*— 
Native of Surinam* 

18, Solanum Lyratum; Li/rate-leaved Nightshade* Un¬ 
armed, herbaceous, erect: leaves Jyrate, hastate^ tomcDtose* 
—Native of Japan^ near Nagasaki* 


10* Solanum Tegore; Guiana Ni 0 htthade* Stem utiMriaed, 
shrubby, very hirsute; leaves petioled, the lower piniialifiilf 
sinuate, the upper cordate; racemes simple, axillary; berries 
globular, yellowish, almost tbe size of a walnut; seeds flatted 
and rounded* All parts of the plant exhale a very ditagree*- 
ahle odour* It flowers and fruits in October*—Nalive of< 
Guiana, by tbe banks of the river Siuemaria* 

2 ih Solanum Quercifolium; Oak-leaved Nightihade, Stem 
unarmed, subherbaceous, angular, flexuose, rugged ; leaves 
pinnatifid; racemes cymed. It flowers in July; coroUat 
violet-coloured ; berries red, ovate*—Nalive of Peru* 

21. Solanum Laciniaium; Cut-leaved Nightshade*^ Stem 
shrubby, unarmed, very smooth; leaves piuuatifld ; segments 
lanceolate, acute; panicles axillary, by twas or tlirees* It 
flowers in July and August*—Native of New Zealand. Mr. 
Curtis, wbo cultivated iltts species, observes, that it ia a 
plant of some beauty, and remarkabie for receding from tbe 
conrinon character of the genus, in having the antberac widely 
scparaltd from each oilier; also, that the pulp of the berries 
ts sweet, lasting something like a fig* 

2'2. Solanum Radicans; Rooting Nightshade.. Stem un¬ 
armed, herbaceous, even, roundish, prostrate, rooting; leaves 
piiinalifid ; racemes cymed.—-Native of Peru* 

28* Solanum Havanense; IJavannah Nightshade. Stem 
unarmed, frutescent; leaves oblong-Ianceolale^ quite entire* 
sinning; racemes axillary* In habit and fructitication this 
species is between Solanum and Capsicum*—Foupd at the 
Havaima, flowering in January ; and at Jamaica, flowerin'^ in 
June* 

24. Solanum Triste; Dali Nightshade. Stem unarmed, 
frutescent; leaves lanceolate, oblong, subrepand, smooth; 
racemessubeymed ; flowers small and while; berries globular, 
of a dirty yellow colour*—Native of Marltoico, 

26. Solanum Itacemosum; IVave-leaved Nightshade, Stem 
unarmed, frutescent; leaves lanceolate, repand, waved; ra¬ 
cemes long, slraigbl; corolla snow white, cut very deeply 
ijilo lanceolate-oblong segments; flowers witJjout scent; 
berrivs red, the size of a small pea*—Native of the West 
Indies. 

Solanum Corymbosum; Ovete-ieaved N^io^htshadc. 
Stem unarmed, sufTrulicose; leaves ovate lanceolate, entire, 
ucuiiiiuate at t!ie base; flowers corymbed; corolla blue; 
berry size of a pea, orange-coloured; seeds few and pale! 
It flowers in July* —Native of Peru* 

27* Solanum Quadrangtilyre; Square-stalked Nightshade, 
Sfem iiiianned, frutescent, four-coniered; leaves ovate^ entire 
and angular; flowers panicled. It varies with lanceolate 
entire leaves*—Native of ilic Cape of Good Hope* 

28* Solatium Repandurii; Bepand-leaved Nightshade* 
Stem unanued, subherbaccous, flexuose, even; leaves ovale 
repand, toinciitosc; peduncles axillary, cymed*—Native of 
the Marquesas, and Society Isles. 

29* Solanum Bonariensc; Tree Nightshade* Stem almost 
unarmed, sinubby; leaves ovate, oblong, sinuate^ repand, 
rugged; flowers white, large, nodding, tonienlose ou the out¬ 
side; anthers yellow: berries yellow* scarcely half an incli 
broad*—Native of Buejios Ayres. 

89* Solanum JUacrocarpon; Smooth Flesh^deaped Night¬ 
shade. Stem unarmed, snffruticose; leaves wedged^ repand, 
smooth; flowers large, blue, bell-shaped^ erect, on short 
peduncles, many of them barren ; berries Hie size of an apple, 
globular, yellow, substssile.—Native of Peru* 

31. Solanum Tuberosum; Tnberous*rooted Nighi 4 &ade,s^t 
Common Potato. Stem unarmed, herbaceous; leaves pin¬ 
nate, quite entire; peduncles subdivided; flowers either white, 
or tinged with purple; or, as old Gerarde describes tfaem^ of 
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a light purple, striped down the middle of everv fold or welt 
with a light show of yellowness. The fruit is a round berry, 
but blacky when ripe, and containing njany small, flat, round¬ 
ish seeds,—This root, which at the present moment forms 
such an important and indispensable ariicie in the diet of the 
poor, which is cultivated in such immenEte quADtities to meet 
the incessant demands of every market, was, about two cen* 
turies ago, only retained as a curiosity in some botanic gar- 
dens- Gerarcle, Uic celebrated gardener to Queen Elizabeth, 
so often mentioned in the course of this wnrlt, informs us, 
that in 1607 he received the roots of it from Virginia, which 
grew and prospered in Ins gardenias \\elJ as in their own 
native country; but, although the fact be certain, that tltis 
root came to us from Virgiuiu, it by no means follows that ft 
is indigenous of that country ; on the contrary, some think l1 
will appear more probable that it wys rirsl found by (he 
Spaniards in Peru. The root culled Baiaia by the Sjianiards, 
whence our name Potato, was common iu Italy before the i 
sixteenth century, wliere it is said to liave been as generally j 
eaten with mutton as Tnrneps or Parsneps, and aho to have 
been used for feeding hogs; but if this had been the Potato 
now in general use, it is not probable that so much public | 
attenliou ivould have been excited by di;>coveiing that It was j 
a native of the New World as well as of the Old. For grantiog ! 
that it were, like the Convolvulus Batata, a native of Peru, it 
is not Less probable that it should also be found in Virginia, j 
from whence there is now strong reason to suppose that 
Sir Waller Raleigh imported it inio Irelaml; and it is not a 
little remarkable, that neither iu Italy, Spain, Portugal, nor 
even in France, has it ever been very generally cultivated or 
highly esteemed. In Italy the prejudice against it was so 
great, that not half a century since, when a ship load w'as 
sent to Naples, to relieve the wretched iidKibitanls from a 
faminej it is said that they chose to perish rather than feed 
upon them: aud although they liave since grown wiser, espe¬ 
cially in tlm northern parts of that country, still tfie Potato 
is not in general use, and a strong prejudice still exists against 
them, even in Portugal and Spain. Tlie ludicrous story 
advanced by Holt in his Characters of tht Kivgs of En^iandt 
vviiere tlic great and lamented Walter Raleigh is represruicci 
as mistaking the fruit as the edible parr, U wholly without 
foundation. One consideralion only vsili ]>rove it lo be mere 
iiclion ; it is this, that the Spaiiisl^ Balaly, already iiieijiioned, 
had been long w-ell known to all Europe; and bow iboneouhl it 
happen llial Sir Walter Raleigh sliouhl overlook tlieir near 
resemblance, and fall into so gross a mistake ? It is generally 
agreed, that the Potato quickly passed over from Ireland 
into Lancashire, where it has ever since hecii ciillivuted with 
extraordinary diligence and success, holh us lo tlie time in 
vvhich it is brought to market, and lo the supi-iior e.^cvlkncc 
Ilf new varieties, w hich they are conlinnally raising from seed. 
Parkinson, in 1(>29, remarks, that the PofaT<ies of Virginia are 
dressed in ihe same way as the Sj>aiush kind: that is, being 
roasted under the embers, peeled, and sliced, they w'ere put 
into sack with a little sugar; or, they were baked wiih marrow, 
sugar, spice, Sic, in pies; or preserved and candied by llie 
comfi I-makers* The importance of tins root attracted the 
attention of the Royal Society in tlie third year after its for- 
mation, when a idler from Mr, Bnckhind, a Somersetshire 
gentleman, was read: in ihi:^ letter Jie recommended the 
planting Pol a lues in all parts of tike kingdom, to preveui 
famine; and bad not his judicious advice been long since 
followed, there would liave been many dreadful famines; 
to prove the fact, we need only remind our readers of every 
deficient harvest whicli lias occurred wtihiu Jds own recol¬ 
lection, and particularly of those preceding the years 17i>7-8, 
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when the poor must have perished in great numbers, had it not 
been for tins wholesome and most nutritious root- The letter 
above mentioned was referred to a committee of the Royal 
Society, who thanked Mr. Bnckland in their Report, which 
entreated those gentlemen who had lands, to plant them; and 
requested the pious and patriotic John Evelyn (o mention 
their proposal at the close of his Sj/lva. It appears, however, 
that Evelyn did not think prof>er to comply with the request; 
for he seems not to have noticed tlie Potato any where 
except in ibe Appendix Xo\\\^ Actiaria^ where lie calls it, "a 
small green fruit, ivJiicli being pickled is an excelleiit salad 
though in this, as it refers to the most unpalaUble part of 
the plant, we suspect few persons will agree with him in 
opinion. He adds, that the root being roasted under the 
eujbers or ollieiwise, is opened with a knite, the Polatoe is 
buttered in Ihe skin, and seasoned ivi[h a little salt and j>ep* 
per. Some, he continues, eat tiiem with together in 

the akin, whic): has a pleasant crim]>iiess; they are also 
stewed, and baked in pies. Houghton, in KiOtt, asserts, that 
Potatoes were broui:ht from Ireland, where (hey bad sup¬ 
ported the people when all their coin was destroyed by the 
wars, iiiTo Laiuashiie, where tfiey then abounded, and began 
to spread aii over the kingdom: it is amtisiiig to observe 
iiow gravely Ire adds, ** Itiey are a pleasant food roasted or 
boded, and eaten with butler atid From these, and 

from subsequent lestimouios, it. is t lear that until the middle 
of last cimluiy the l^olaro, as an esculent root, was j^till 
unknown lu many parts <>f liie country, rUi<l in France at that 
time was !o(^kcd upon with contempt, an<l left wholly to the 
lower penpie ; so tl)at liiougii il afterwartU became the 
Jiisiiion Jor a time, it almost immediately fell back again into 
disrepute. Thirty or forty years ai;o, says Mr. Billingslev, 

^ (the Somersetshire reporter under the Board of Agricultvire, iti 
I i79B,) il vvas ail cxliaorrlinaiy tiling lo sec an acre of Pota¬ 
toes in one spot, and in one man's possession ; whereas Ihere 
I are uow many paiisbes in tliat con ill y that can produce fifty 
I acres, In the preceding year, Arthur Young informs us, that 
in Suffolk Ibis root bad not been ctiLlivaled till wifldij a few 
years; and in UUIO it appears liiat Potatoes liad become an 
universal ailich- of clict iti the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
w here they si ill con^titule llie most essenhal article of the 
susteimiiee of I lie lower orders. It J)us now found its way 
inlo every purl of Woles and Scotland, and is ciihivafcd to 
averyi;ieiii extent j]i llie Higiihiiids of the latter coniilrv 
When the Viig Ilian Potato became lirst known in Europe, 
ali llie iaiicied profjetiies of tlie Spanish were atiributed to 
it by some, whilst others leprohated it as producing tlte 
lojirosy, ill the same in.mner, and with the same good iiifea- 
lioiis, as one notorious iiuiividual Lias of late years alfempled 
to j>ers!iadc liio good pcojde of Ibis country, tiiat it is a most 
noxious root, and has a great tendency to [noduce hisauily, 
TliO general opiuion, however, still considers it as a ivliole- 
some aiid a nourishing food. 'I’lie fariniueous varieties make 
a good starcfi, and hieud, etlljer mixed witii Wheal dour, or 
even by llieriiselves; though it is a<lniitted that Potatoes me 
best eaten eillier lioilrd or ijuked, wliciher fiy men or aniiiiaU* 
—To eniimerare all Uie varieties whicli have lieen rnhed front 
seed would he impiacticabJe ; Ihe folio wing arc ilie best 
known, and most esteemed, I. Apph; one of rfje kidney 
variety, cultivated in Lchind and tlie Jsle of iVI:in. 2, Black- 
o'motir; which is u late sort, mid keeps well lill August. j£ 
is vei V lieavy, aa<l yiel(iH a good deal of starch : it rs fit eilfui 
for cattle, or for tlie table, "ihe outer coat is suoiv, t>of. 
appears, when rubbed, of a tlr.ikor bright piir]>lc. Jt w:[i 
I grow hi moist heavy soils, ii. ChtnufioiK 'I’liis has beiui 
preferred in LsseXj because it did noteurl; it is earlv, aiui 
7 L 
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is also tailed Globewhite. 4, Cluster ConglomtraU, caLLefI 
also llie Suffolk or Howard, and in Kent tlie Hog; FotaiOn 
It is red, and streaked with red within, havin|^ a saccharine 
taste, for whicJi some persons highly value it. 5. Earf^ 
Cumberland. This is a large* prolifie, and well-flavoured 
sort, which ripens early enough to produce a second crop. 
H. Goidfiuders, This is culijvutcd in the midland coui^li^s; 
it is a good sort, yellow within, kidney-1 ike, with a scurfy 
rind* 7. Kidneps. There is a great variety of this sort, 
both whites and reds: as, the Lincolushire, the large and 
small Red-nose, which last is subject to curl: I he White, the 
Flat White or True Spanish; tike Siiperliue White, said to 
be the earliest Potato in Lancashire, where four crops in a 
year are sometimes raised on the same ground; the Maidey 
Wlkite, which is large, white, mealy, and well-tasted; the Blood^ I 
red ; the Irish Red, or Painted Lord, which is late and 
plentiful; Old Winter Red, which Is peculiarly good in 
spring, when others have lost their flavour; it never lias 
the curl: Rough Red; Purple; Red French, Inslj; Ked- 
snout or Red-nob, large, prolific, and well-flavoured, but il 
becomes rather strong-tasted in the spring: Winter While, 
and Whileblossom; good for the table, larger, and produeitig 
a more bulky crop than the Champion, R. Oj Noblct for 
cattle. This is often conrouiidcd with the White Cluster, but 
is diflerent; it is sometimes called White Surinam; large 
and prolific, but liable to grow hollow. 0. Pink or 
Red Streak: is hardy and strong; is late, and eats best from 
spring to July* XO* Russel^ Red and for winter use, 

11* Surinam or Hog PotatOf Is often confounded with the 
true Cluster : it is white and red, and very prolific. 12. Yam. 
This is not the West Indian Vara, but a coarse Potato, 
raised principally for horses; it grow'S abundantly even on 
indifferent land.—A patent has been recently obtained at 
Paris, aud a gold medal bestowed, along with other honorary 
distinctions, granted for the discovery, and practice on a large 
scale, of preparing from Potatoes a fine flour, a sago, a flour 
equal to grokind rice, and a semolina or paste, of which one 
pound is equal to a poukid and a Ikalf of rice, to a pound 
and three quarters of vermicelli, and to eight pounds of raw 
Potatoes. An excelleikt bread, it is said, can be made of this 
flour, at half the cost of wheateu bread. These preparations 
are fouud valuable to mix with wheaten flour for bread, or lo 
make biscuits, pastrv, pie-crusts, and for all soups, gruels, 
and panada. Simply mixed with cold water, they are in ten 
minutes fit for food, when fire cannot be obtained ; and twelve 
ounces are sufliciejd, in cases of necessity, for a day's suste¬ 
nance. The physicians and surgeons of the French Ikospilafs 
have successfully employed these preparations of Potato flour 
in cases of great debility of the slontacli. The essence of the 
discovery is, to produce a cheap preparation from Itie surplus 
growth of Potatoes, which are thereby converted into a keep¬ 
ing stock in a convenient and salubrious form. Heat being 
an agent employed in the preparation, these articles will keep 
unchanged for years, as, for instance, to China and back; 
neither will raU and mice deatrny, nor insects or worms infest* 
this newly-fabricated iiout.—Propagation and Culture^ The 
Potato is generally propagated by its roots, which nkultiply 
immensely if planted in a suitable soil. The coiumon way is, 
to plant either the small roots nr offsets entire, or to cut the 
larger roots into pieces, preserving a bud or eye to each; but 
when the smaller offsets are planted, they produce generally 
a greater number of roots, which are always small, and the 
cuttings of the larger roots are apt to rot, especially if wet 
weather happens soon after they are planted: hence it U best 
to make choice of the finest roots, and to allow them more 
ground than usual, both between the rows, and also from plant 


tt> .plant. The soil in which they ihtiviC best is ft lightsaodf 
loam, out very dryitor very moist; it^hould be wellfflougbeo 
iwa or three times, in order lo break and divide 4he-parti, 
and the deeper the ploughing the betten In the spring, jost 
before Ihe last ploughing, there should be agiood 
of rotten dnng spread on the ground, and ploughed into d 
in the beginning of March, if the season proves mild ; other- 
wdife it had belter be deferred till tbe middle or latter end iff 
that month; for if it should prove hard frost after the jooti 
are planted, they may be greatly injured, if not destroyed 
thereby; but the sooner they are planted in the spiiag, sftet 
(Ike danger of frost is over, the better il will be, espeeL 
allv in dry land. In the last ploughing, the grootid should be 
hid even, and tlien the furrows should be drawn ht three feet 
distance from each other, about seven or eight incbea deep. 
In the bottnm of this furrow the root should be laid at about 
one foot and a half asunder; then the furrow should be filled 
with the earth which came out, and the same continued 
through the whole field or parcel of land tJktended to be 
planted. After all is finished, the land may remain is the 
same state till near the time when the shoots are expected to 
appear above ground, when the ground should be well hir- 
rowed over both ways, which will break Ihe clods, and auikc 
the surface very smooth ; and by doing it so lale it will destroy 
the young weeds, which by this time will begin to make tbeir 
appearance; and this will serve the expense of the first hoeing, 
amt will also stir the upper surface of the ground, which, if 
much wet has fallen after the planting, is often bound into a 
hard crust, and will retard the appearance of the sbooia. 
I he row'3 being placed at three feet asunder, will allow the 
horse plough to be introduced between them, which will 
greatly improve them by stirring and twice breaking tJie 
ground, which will not only destroy the weeds, but enable 
every shower to penetrate to the roots, and greatly improve 
their growth* These operations ought to be performed early 
in the season, before the stems or branches of the plants 
begin to fall, and trail upon the ground; because after that, 
it will be Impossible lo do it without iqjurmg the shoots^ If 
these ploughings be carefully performed betweeti the rows, 
and the ground between the plants hand hoed, it will prevent 
the growth of weeds lilt the haulm of the plants cover the 
ground, after which there will he little danger of weeds iiyur 
ing the crop; but as the plough can only go between the 
rows, it will be necessary to make use of a hoc to stir tbe 
ground, and destroy the weeds in the rows, and, if it be done 
carefully in dry weather, the ground will be kept clenn until 
the Potatoes are fit to take up* In places where .manore is 
scarce, many persons scatter dung only iu the furrows where 
the roots are planted; but this is a very poor method, be* 
cause when the Potatoes begin to push out their roots, they 
are soon extended beyond the width of these furrows, and 
the new roots are commonly formed at a distance from the 
old* out of tbe reach of this manure, by which they cannot 
be henefiud* And as most of tbe farmers desire to have t 
crop of Wheat after the Potatoes are taken off the ground, 
so the land will not be so thoroughly dressed in every pari, 
nor so proper for this crop, as when the manure lUs been 
equally spread and ploughed in all over the land* Where 
tins is done, the land will produce a fine crop of Wheat after¬ 
ward, and very few Potato-shoots will appear among the 
the Wheat; which is probably owing to the fermer's plantii^ 
only the largest roots; for when they have forked them out 
of the ground hi the following autumn, there have been lu, 
eight, OT len large roots, produced from each, and often many 
more, and scarcely any small roots amoDg them; wbems 
in such cases where the small roots have been planted, tl^ 
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has been a vast Qumbef of very small roots prodncefi, many 
of which were so minute as not to be discuvered when the 
roots were taken up, and so have grown the following season, 
to the great injufy of the crop then on the gronnd, Tlie 
hauloi of these Potatoes [s generally killed by tlie first frost 
in the autumn : and the roots should be taken up soon after, 
and laid up in sand in a sheltered place, where they will 
jceep dry, and are secured from frost* The growers near 
X^ndon do not wait for the decay of the haulm, but begin 
to take up part of them as soon as their roots are grown to a 
proper size for the market, and so keep taking up from time 
to time, according to the demand. There are also others, 
who do not take them up so soon as the haulm decays, but 
let them remain much longer in the ground ; in which there 
13 QO hurt done, provided they be taken up before hard frost 
fiets in, wliich would destroy them; unless where (lie ground 
is wanted for other crops, in wliidi case the sooner they are 
taken up the better, after the haulm decays. When laid up, 
tbey re<]tiire a good quantity of sand or earth between them, 
to prevent their heating; and on that account also they ou^ht | 
Dot to be laid up in very large heaps.—Tlie Potato 
is subject to a disease commonly called the curl, and tn tJiis 
ftate is sometimes called frizzled, or rose-headed* These 
sames are given it from the obvious appearance of the leaves 
in this disease; but the destructive ed'eci of it falls upon the 
bulbs of the root, which become worse and diminish in size 
in proportion to its influence, A variety of causes arc assigned 
for this disease* 1* That the sets are unsound* 2* I'orcing 
the plants from which the sets are taken, by too much fresh 
duug, and earthing them up too deep, on laud too rich and in 
a southern aspect, aud choosing sets from bulbs rendered large 
by this management, 3* Planting the same sorts too long 
oo tbe same land, 4, Taking the sets from sucli bulbs as 
have been heated or frosted in the heaps* 5, The (irs£ shoo Is 
being broken off before plantings by which means the sets 
are weakened* 6* Planting too near the surface, and in old 
worn out ground* 7* Planting illdi^c^j[lliJlately sets of new 
sorts raised from the seeds* 8. insects attacking the sets or 
roots^ or young shoots. 9. Unfavourable soils and seasons. 
One or more of the above causes may operate in producing 
this disease; and any or all of them, in diflerent circtim^lancES, 
He must be a careless cultivator indeed, who will plant dis 
tempered or vitiated sets; and he deserves to have a bad 
crop, who sells or eats all his best Poiatoes, and plants the 
worst Forcing Potatoes by setting tlicm late in a rich soil 
well manured, having a soutliern as}^ect, especially if tiic 
3iJinmer be hot and dry^ or covered with green fein or other 
litter before the plants appear, is found, by a series of expe^ 
riments, to produce the curl* The set will be exhausted in 
feeding the plant; but should the weather become n»cdst and 
warm towards the eud of summer, the plants, especially if 
they should be earthed, may then produce a plenliful crop 
of large Potatoes, which will be fit for eating, but, being pro¬ 
duced from tbe stalk after tlie set was exhausted, will be 
defective in vegetative pow-cr, and the plants from them will 
be ciirledp If they were covered, the rain would rot the fern 
br litter, and T^uetrate as a manure to the roots; thus the 
plants are forced to the second growth, and the sets from 
these bulbs will produce curled plants* Large crops may be 
raised by earthing and manuring; but these are not fit for 
planting. A portion of ground should tlterefore be allotted 
ibr raising sets. Planting repeatedly on tJie same )aii<l, or 
the same sort on similar soils, is very unadvisable, and con¬ 
trary to general practice with other crops* Potatoes have 
been grown for several years together on (he same spot of 
neb land with high maDuring; and labourers frequently do 


this in their cuufitied ganleiis. Bui unless the sort be changed, 
it is found frequently to produce the curl; and, on a large 
scale, they are seldom planted two years together on the same 
land* Whether tlie curl be occasioned, as some pretend, by 
being frost-biiteu before or afler planting—or, as by others, 
by being heated in the heaps; or not —no prudent person 
would u^e sucli sels in planting; for llicy must be weakened, 
and produce au iufeiior cioji, aud will probably sud'er by the 
curb When the sets Irave been suffered to exhanst them¬ 
selves by sprouting, tJiey are unfit for planting, if the Potato 
he planted too near the surface* or where the staple is very 
shallow, liiey will i>e expiosed to frost, and by that means (o 
the curl, besides wanting proper nourishment, and therefore 
be weak i now weakness, from whatever cause it arise, will 
probably produce disease. For the same reason, old worn- 
out varieties are unquestionably improper for plants, as no 
one can reasonably expect a souud crop from such seed* On 
dry soils, in a very dry season, Fiitatoes are very subject to 
tlie curl. Oil the contrary, a very vifcl season in strong reten- 
live land, Ihoiigli it has nol been ascertained to produce that 
disease, is nevertheless very unfavourahie to the growth of 
these roois. Mr. Marshall adopts the idea, that the old vari¬ 
eties fonnerly in cultivation, dwindling in produce til] they 
were entirely worn out with disease, new varieties were latro- 
duced, and tliat ihe disease vanished with the old one$* In 
' coLifirIllation of this, lie observed in Rutlaudsliire, in a large 
I piece of Potatoes, two stripes, whk-li were almost wholly 
curled; whilst lltc rest of the ground appeared to be free 
from the disease* Inquiring into tlie reason of ibis difference, 
be was told, that I he bealllky plants were a neiv sort, called 
Manleys; and the diseased ones, Red nosed Kidneys, which 
were lierelofore ihe prevailing sort. The circHmstance of the 
old sorts being now almost entirely cut off* by I he curl, renders 
it probable lliat Ihe disease is incident to declining varieties 
of Potatoes, as the canker is to declining varieties of fruit* 

' Not only copious dunging is 1 bought by some to bring ou the 
curl* but manuring well with lime or ashes, either of coal or 
wood. On a deep loam, limed, nearly three-fourths of the 
crop were curled; whilst a few drills adjoining, not limed, 
and planted with the same sort of Potato, were perfectly free. 
The experiment was repeated the year after, with the same 
result; and the curl has been since observed to prevail most 
in the districts where much lime or ash manure is used* A 
moderate quantity* however, of lime, made into a compost 
with earth* will not injure the root* but be useful in destroy¬ 
ing the wire-worm, and other insects which attack the sets* 
'Phe method of cure is pointed out by the causes of the 
disease* if it he owing to the soil* that should be improved 
by sufficient manuring aud good manageincut; or it should 
he given up* if found wholly unfit for Potatoes. If ihe dis¬ 
order be occasioned by any defect or weakness iu the sels, 
arising from their having been heated, or frozen, or over- 
forced, or exhausted by shooting, or from whatever cause, 
eare should be taken to procure proper sets, and to change 
ihe sorts occasionally* If the land be rich and warm, the 
crop ought not to be over-cailhed; if it be dry, poor, and 
shallow, it should be well earthed up; for the roots must 
neilher be parched with the sun, nor removed beyond its 
influence. If very rich duug, by forcing them too much, 
bring on the curl, spread it over Ihe field and plough it in, 
rather than pul it immediately over or under the sets in Ihe 
furrow's, especially as the latter mode is apt to make the 
Potatoes scabby, lu a proper soil, with good management, 
planting in the best season, and due attention to procure 
good sorts in a sound healthy condition; changing the land* 
or bringing this iu with other crops in a regular rotation; 
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chaiigiijg alao the sorts wiiiolj are intended for seta, or pJanI- them; aitd 1o admit air freely^ and to water them plcntiAilJy, 
ing some by themselves for that purpose—the crop wiJl not be before they are transplanted, that they may nae with % large 
generally infested with the curl; or, if a few of the plants ball of earth to thdr roots. Old rotten bor«c*d«iig and 
should he cuHcd, they must be carefully puUed out. In yellow moss are the usual manures. Plant them in trenches, 
Lancashire, great attention is paid to changing the sets. If like Celery, with a space of four feel between the trenches, 
any of ihdr favourite sets arc infested with il, they send them and twelve or fourteen inches between each plant; as they 
to ll^c Moss or Moor-lands to bt* cured. It is hvhl as a gene- grow up, draw the earth to tlieir stalks, but do not cover the 
ral opinion in Scotland and the northern counties, that Moss top. When the ground is brought to a level, dig it, and earth 
or Peat earth prevents tlie curl. In the North Riding ol up the plants tilt pretty deep trenches are formed between 
Vorksliire* in the dales of ihe iMoor-lands, ll»ey make use of tlie lines. With this treatment, they will in the first season 
sets of their own growth, only endeavouring to plant llreni on produce from a pound to five pounds weight, on a plant, and 
n soil different from that on which they grew, as by that many condderably more than a hundred Potatoes each ; the 
nieims i|(cy in a great lueusnre avoiil tlie curl: but in the prottme of which, for the next tenor twelve years, will be 
lower prtrU, the sets of the kinds for the table are jirocnrcd | pnutigious.—Crops /of/oio/ng*. There is no doubt that the 
titlicr from the Moor-iaijds or from Scotland; and it is found [ t^otuio crop is «n excellent preparation for corn, provided 
necessary to renew tl^eni every year, for in the third year | ilie ^^rollnd was well manured before, and duly hoed after the 
they are foujid very generally curled. In the West Riding | sctling. The frequent stirring of the land by hoeing, and ihe 
they procure their sets of Rcrl-uose Kidney from the neigh : complete opening of it by taking up the crop, miot leave it 
Imurliood of Berwick; and until lliey adopted this plan of in a h>ose and friable stale, fit for the reception of seed. If 
changing, they were much Ironhled by the cur). In Ari^^lc ' the soil he a strong loam or clay* Wheat may be sown imme^ 
shire, they attribute their freedom from the curl lo theit ^ ftialciv with advantage; but on lighter loams, which are most 
changing tiieir sets very often, and plan I ing *noat of tliem in proper for Polaioes, (lie hind is cotumonly left in loo loose 
new mossy ground: this is a si rung inducemeut to cnliivare , a nil fii.ible a state for Wheat, and on that account it is more 


such waste f^ndd, — Rai^hts^ from Seed, It is well known 
that tfiis is llie only way id' ohialning new VlUicIics; some id j 
which will be better, ami some not so good, as the parent 
seed. Thus, however, real Jmpravement will be made, as tlie 
good will be preferred, ami Ihe bad ibrown away; and if, as 
has been already intimated, the oUl varieties will he (bund 
to degenerate in time, which is tJie ease with many vegetables, 
lecouFsc must he had to the raising from seed, in order to 
make up for the deficiency, (iical at lent ion has lucn paul 
to raising their Rolatoos of the best quality, frooi the seeds of 
the berries, or, as they call it, the Apjjle or Crab. They arc 
aometimes three years, but always two, in bringing the Bulu 
toes raised from seed to a full size, though it is asserted that, 
if transplanted in wide dislanccs, they w'ill attain iheir full 
aize in one season. Every fourteen years it is necessary to 
bring back tlie sets from their original seed; and it tihould 
not be forgotten, that the increase of Potatoes, when raised 
from seed, is excee<ltngly great* I’he see(lling3 produce 
bulbs of all tile varieties, and sometimes new ones, Tlierc 
seems to be no real dilference, wiietiier the fruit be taken 
from u round or a kidney Potato. Seetl taken from a red 
Potato, (hat has flowered in the neighbourhond of a w hile one, 
will produce both red and while. To raise these routs from 
seed, hang a bunch of the berries in a wmm room during i 
winter, and in Pebruary separate the scetls from the pulp, j 
by wasldng the berries in water, and pressing llieni witli the | 
fingers. Then dry the seeds upon paper; amt in Ai>ril sow , 
the seeds in drills in a bed well dug, and manured wilLi rotten | 
dung. When the plants are abiuit an inch high, draw a little j 
earth up to them with a hoe, in order to lengthen their main ' 
roots, U'hcu they are about three inches high, dig them up | 
with a spade, and separate them carefully for planting out in 
a piece of fresli ground well trenched, sixteen inches uparl. 
As they advance in growth* cuvlh them up once or twice, lo 
lengthen tlie main roots, and cucouruge llie shoots under ; 
ground; and by this mauagemeiit the bulbs, in liie course ol 
one season, will arrive at the nizc of beifs eggs, and the hanlm 
also will be as vigorous as if sets had been planted. Another 
method is^ 1u sow the seeds in the iieginning of March or 
sooner, on a hoi^bed, in lines about nine inches asunder, nne- 
tUirtl of an inch deep, and very tliiu ; to water between the 
lines fjv:queiitly; and wlien the plants are risen a little lu'ight, 
to introduce fine rich earth bclwccu the lines, to strcngtlmii 


jtidicions U> f^ow Barley or Oats. It also frequently Ijappen#, 
especialEy in cold ex[>osed situations, and in wet seasons, that 
tliL^ E\>lkil{> crop canm^L he raised and got off the land before 
Novi-mbcr, which proiracts the sowing of Wheat beyond the 
jjrnpcr time. In a cold climalc, and on a light soil, never 
sow WJical after Ptilatues, but ridge up your land^ and leave 
it for a sparing crop; and perhaps that on any soil is good 
Jitisljundry .—Domcatic f/scs. There does not appear to be 
juit ground fur the ojiuiion, ifr.il the meal of Wheat affords 
; niuch more nourishmcju Umu that of Potatoes; because the 
' }>rcpurilun of aulmul matter* which cuch contains^ is too 
nearly Jiiike to occasi<iji Ally great difference. To obtain the 
meat bum Potatoes, tliey arc well washed and grated down 
to A pulp, I>y a grater or in a luind-mill. The pulp is then 
put into A hair sieve, aud repeatedly ntixed with cold veatcr, 
till the strainings are clear* aud the fibrous part perfectly 
! divested of die meal, 'I'hc former may be set aside for tlie 
use of hogs or cows* and the sliatned liquor suffered to sellle, 
after which the biown-colouretl water is poured off, aiid fresh 
waicr repealed, mixed with the sediment, and poured off 
uficr it settles, till the wuier comes off perfectly clearn* The 
sediment is theji dried in the sun or in an oven, as quickly ts 
po'^^iifde, that it may not turn sour. It tvill keep many Years* 
if kept dry. The quantity of inenl will depend on the hind 
of Potatoes; fmt in general* one pouiul of meal may be ob* 
twined from seven or eight pounds of the rool* By this pro¬ 
cess llie meal is deprived of the greatest part, or alt, ofoncof 
the ingredieuts whit It is the soliibie mtictlugc. This mucilage 
by itaell is undoubtedly uuliitive, aud probably itiav be ren- 
tlLicd more so by being mixed with the other coRsfitueirt 
]>ar?s of the nii^t. It is however* ad mi tied, that the most 
ready, profitable* and petli'ajrs saluiary tnode of using this 
rnoL as tbod, is, to prepare it by boiling* and roasting or bak* 
jiig; by the two last mciiinds they nre thought to be the 
most agreeable and nnurishing, but ihe fact probnbty is that 
ihe boiling is very little understood. U really is amaiiue, 

I considering the universality of their use, that so vast a 
: majority of those who ujdertukc To bot) Potatoes, seMqiii 
: fail lo ^poil them; arid it is u welUkiiowii facL lliat in the 
Melroptdis they arc genera I iy peeled before tijcv arc pul into 
the vessel, which is itie first essential step to ensure their 
j being good for nothing when boiled. The Potatoes should 
i be sorted so as to be nearly of the same size; put in tfie 
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vessel MiUi their jackets on, and he put on ilie fire with just 
sufficient water to keep them from burning, taking care to 
ftdd a small quantity of salt. If tliey happen to be targe, 
cold water may be once or twice poured upon them; and the 
moment their skiQs are perceived to crack, pour off the waler, 
and evaporate rbe superfluous moisture, by placing the vessel 
again for a short time upon tlie fire. Some dress them in an 
iron pot, over a slow fire, without any water. Boiling by 
steam, which has laiety became so general, is certainly an 
improvement; but, (Ire boiling lliem as above directed, in 
'^vater, has this material adviuituge, that it carries off some 
matter, which is detained in the process by steam, and which 
injures the flavour of the roof. The use of Potatoes, as a]>' 
plied to the sustenance of cattle, is too obvious and simple to 
require any observation.—It is, however, w'orthy of remark, 
that both yeast, or» as it is often called, barm, and also an 
ardent spirit, may be obtained fioin Potatoes. To obtain tl;e 
barm, boil a pound of mealy Potatoes for every quart of 
yeast to be made, till they are quite soft; skin and nia^L tliejii 
very smooth; mix as much in the water in which they vi'cre 
boiled, as will reduce them to the consistency of common 
yeast, but not thicker: add to every pound of Potatoes two 
ounces of coarse sugar or treacle ; and, when lukewarm, stir 
in, for every pound of Potatoes, two table-spoonfuls of good 
new beer-yeast; keep ii stirring and warm for Iweuly-four 
hours, or till it has done fermcniing, when it will be fit for 
use; but if older, the better. It will keep three months in 
botlles.—Many years ago, it was proposed in Sweden to 
extract spirit from Potatoes, in order to save corn; and it is 
said, that they found an acre of land, planted with ibis root, 
would yield a greater quantity of spirit than if it were sown 
with Barley. The practice was tried iu Scotland wiih 
different degrees of success, supposed to be owing to the 
different care and attention bestowed iu the process. Dr. 
Anderson obtained from seveuty-lwo pounds of Potatoes, an 
English gallon of pure spirit, considerably above proof, and 
about a quart more below proof. He celebrates it as the 
finest and most agreeable vinous spirit be ever tasted ; some¬ 
what like very fine brandy, but milder, witli ti peculiar cool^ 
ness upon the palate, and a flavour as if it had [k cii impreg¬ 
nated with Violets and Raspberries. The Potatoes were 
boiled to a pulp, bruised, and passed through a sieve, with 
fresh water to separate the skins* The pulp was then gradu 
ally mixed with about twenty gallons of cold water; yeast 
was added to ibis mixture at a proper temperature, and in 
ten or twelve hours a fernieutaiion began, and continued for 
about tliat time, and was then renewed by stirring it briskly 
at the same iutervaU, for a fortnight; at the end of wliich 
time it could not be renewed by agitalion or otherwise, and 
was found, upon trial, to have acquired a kind of acid slightly 
vinous taste, fit for distillation. It was then cautiously dis¬ 
tilled, taking care lo stir it till it began to boil, before the 
still head was applied. The fire was made so strong as lo 
keep it boiling briskly lilt the whole came over, in order to 
prevent the thick mauer from subsiding and burning to the 
bottom, which would have given it an intolerably offensive 
flavour. This experiment has been found lo succeed upon a 
second trial, in every respect, except that the peculiar Rasp¬ 
berry flavour was not produced. Vast quanties of common 
starch are also made from Potatoes, and of late years it has 
greatly improved in quality. 

32, Solauum Pimptnellifolium; Burnet-kaved Ni^hisfiade. 
Stem unarmed, herbaceous; leaves prnnale, quite entire; 
racemes simple,—Native of Peru, Tliis and tlnf six follow¬ 
ing species are all propagated by sowing their seeds on u 
moderate hot-bed in March ; and when the plants are comi^ 
iia* 


up two Inches high, they should be transplanted into another 
moderate hot-bed, at about four inches' distance from each 
other, observing to sliade them until they have taken root; 
after which they must have frequent waterings, and a large 
share of fresh air; for if they are too much drawn while 
young, they seldom do well afJerwards. fn May they ought 
to he transplanted either into pots filled with light earth, or 
into borders near walls, pales, or reed-hedges, lo which 
their branches may be fastened, lo support them from trail¬ 
ing on the ground, which they are liable to do, and then the 
fruit will not ripen. Hence, where these plants are culti¬ 
vated for the sake of fruit, they should have a warm aspect, 
with their branches regularly fastened as they extend, that 
llic fruit may have the advantage of the sun's warmth to 
forward iheur", otherwise it will he late in the season before 
they are ripe, and they are unfit for use before; but when 
the plants are brought forward in the spring, and thus regu¬ 
larly trained to the south sun, the fruit will ripen by the 
Uiiteretid of July, and there will be a succession until the 
plants arc killed by the frost. Some persons cultivate them 
for ornament, but tiie leaves emit so offensive an odour on 
being touched, as to render them very improper for a pleasure- 
garden; and iheii branches extend so widely and irregularly, 
as lo render them vt^^ry unsightly in such places; for as their 
branches cannot be kept within bounds, especially when 
they arc planted in good ground, so they will appear very 
unsightly; therefore the borders in the kite hen-garden where 
(lie plants are placed for their fruity must not be too rich, for 
in a moderate soil they arc less luxuriant, and more fruitful. 

33. Soianum Lycopersicum; Love-apple^ or Tomato, Stem 
wiianTied, herbaceous; leaves pinnate, gashed; racemes two* 
parted, leafless; fruits smooth. It varies rn form, size, and 
colour. One variety is commonly cultivated iu the south of 
Europe, to pul into soups and sauces, to which it imparls an 
agreeable acid flavour. The fruit of this variety is very large, 
compjessed at both top and bottom, and deeply furrowed 
all over the sides of a red or yellow colour. The other is 
round, abuiil the size of a large cherry, cither yellow or red, 
— Native of South America. It flowers from July to Septent* 
her, or III! sto[ipf<J by (he frost; and the fruit ripens from 
the end of July till (he autumnal frosts come on. The Italians 
and Spaniards eat rt, as we do Cucumbers, with pepper, oil, 
and salt; and they arc now much used ia soups in Euglaiid. 
Tor its propagation and culture, see the preceding species. 

34. Solamim Pseudo-Lycopersicum; False Tomato* Stem 
unarmed, herbaceous; leaves pinnate, gashed; racemes 
simple; fruits subvillose; berry not grooved, less than in the 
preceding.—Native of St. Helena, See the thirty-second 
species, 

3o. Soianum Peruviatiuni; Peruvian Nightshade. Stem 
unarmed, lierhaceous; leaves pinnate, gashed, tomeijtose; 
racemes (wo-parled, leafy; berries somewhat hairy; root 
perennial; corollas bright yellow.—Native of Peru* 

3ti. Soianum Montanum; Mountam Nightshade, Stein 
unarmed, herbaceous; leaves subcordate, repand. — Native 
of Pern. 

37. Soianum Rubrum ; Rtd Nightshade, Stem unarmed, 
siibpereimial; leaves in pairs, ovale, quite entire; peduncles 
subumbelled.—Native of St. Helenai 

SB. Soianum Nodiflorum; Jifn4>^^ot^wrf Nightshade. 
Stem unarmed, shrubby; leaves smooth, ovate, acuminate 
ut both ends; umbels peduncled, extrafoliaceous. This is 
an uprigljt shnib, ten feet high, smoothi weak; branches 
louud, Mibdicliotoroous, erect, knobbed at the divisions; 
flowers small. The Malays call it Bret, and cultivate il as^ 
LI poiliei b,—Native of the island of Mauritius, 

7 M 
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Solanum Nigrum; Common or Gardtn Nightshadey 
Siem herbaceous; leaves ovate, toolbangular; 

riYcenie^ nodding; root annua], niiicii branched; 

umbels lateral, from the interstices of the stem between the 
leaves, uoddiiig, downy, bearing a few white flowers, smell¬ 
ing like mush:; berries globular, black when ripe, sometiines 
yellow. There are many varieties, in size, and in the hairi¬ 
ness of the leaves; but it may be always known at first sight, 
when it is in perfection, by the bunches of flowers or fruits 
hanging from the spaces between the joints of the afem and 
branches. There is little doubt of the herb and berries 
being both poisonous, though some persons liave eaten them 
without any bad effects followings The whole herb is fetid, 
narcotic, and promotes perspiration and urine. From one 
to three grains of the leaves infused in boiling water, and 
taken at bed-time, occasions a copious perspiralion* increases 
tlie urinary discharge, and commonly purges more or Jess the I 
day foiJowiitg. These properties, judiciously applied, render | 
it capable of doing very great service in several disorders ; : 
blit at the same time its effects on the nervous system are so | 
uncertain, and frequently so great, as to make the utmost 
caution necessary in the administration. The leaves, applied 
externally, ease pain, and abate inflamniation. Too large a 
quantity occasions violent sickness, with head-ache, giddi¬ 
ness, drowsiness, and other dangerous symptoms; and indeed 
its effects upon the system are so uncertain, and often so 
powerful, that it must always be administered with the greatest 
caution. It is on this account that it is now so little used; 
which is certainly to be lamented, as it might probably be of 
service in diseases where the medical practitioner could otlier- 
wise do little more iliau sympathize witJi his distressed pa- 
tientSi The Arabians apply the leaves to burns and ulcers. 
As a ridiculous application of this plant, it may be noticed, 
that an ointment made of the leaves with hog's lard was used 
by Solano de Luque, a famous Spanish physician, to cure 
consumptions. The patient was to be buried for some time 
up to the chin in the earth, and afterwards rubbed with this 
ointment! It should always be borne in mind, that llie genuine 
properties of this plant, of the fifteenth species, and of the 
Atropa Belladonna, are all three nearly the same.—This spe¬ 
cies is a common weed on dunghills and in gardens. All its 
varieties, like itself, are annual, and are propagated by sow¬ 
ing the seeds in spring, on a bed of rich earth, where the 
plants are designed to remain. V hen they come up, thin 
them to at least two feet distance. In July and August they 
will flower, and the seeds will ripen in autumn. A plant or 
two of the tenderer varieties may be set in pots and trained 
to slicks, to be removed into the green-liouse In autumn.' 
During the winter, when the fruit is ripe, tJtey will make a 
pretty appearance, 

40. Solaimni Ethicpicum ; Klkhptan Nightshade^ Stem 
tmanned, herbaceous; leaves ovale, repaiid, angular; pedun¬ 
cles fertile, one flowered, drooping; root annual; fruit red, 
large, depressed, so deeply furrowed as to be in a manner 
cut into lobes, hard.—Native of Cidna, Cochin-china* and 
Japan, where it rs cultivated for tltc table. This is propa¬ 
gated by seeds, which should be sew^n upon a liot-bcd in tJie 
spring, and the plants afterwards treated in the same manner 
as has been directed for the Capsicum; wiili which treatment 
this plant will thrive, and produce plenty of fruit annually. 

41. Solanum Melongetm; Large-Jruited Nightshade^ or 
£rgg-flant. Stem unarmed, herbaceous; leaves ovale, lomen- 
lose; caUces armed; flowers pale violet, or purplisJi, large, 
drooping; peduncles axillary, thickened, bent down, one- 
flowered, most commonly solitary, but not unfrequently two or 
three together; berry many, large, shining, two-celled, many- 


seeded, esculenL The varieties are, 1. With aa oblong 
violet-coloured fruit. 2. With an oblong white large frnit. 
3. Wiih a globular violeLcoloured fruit, 4. With a ^lobubr, 
white, or variegated fruit. In the first the fruit la ovate^ 
about the size of a swau’s egg, of a dark purple on one side^ 
and while on the other: sometimes it is white, and from that 
the species has obtained the name of the Egg-plaut; some¬ 
times it is yellow or pale red. In the second, the fruit b 
commonly eight or nine inches long, taper and straight, 
purplish or white* In the third it is oblong and incurved, 
yellowish, and largest at the end. The fourth differs greatly 
from the others; the stalk and leaves being armed with very 
strong thorns, the leaves larger and deeply jagged on tlieir 
sides, tike flowers larger, the fruit long, taper, and white. 
The fruit of the first is commonly eaten by the inhabitants of 
Asia* Africa, and America. The Spaniards cultivate it tn 
their gardens under Ibe name of Barenkeena; and the Turki, 
wJio cut it, cal) \tBadinjan; the Italians name it Melongana^ 
i. e. Mala Insana; and the inhabitants of the British West 
Indies, Brown Jokn^ or Brown Jolty* Browne^ homver^ 
says, that the Brown Jolly, or Bolangena, of Jamaica, is a rough 
prickly sort. The plant, he says, lives some years, and seL 
ciom rises above three or four feet in height. It was first 
introduced by the Jews, and bears a tiumber of large ber¬ 
ries, u'liich being sliced, pickled for a few hours, and then 
boiled to tendernessi are used instead of greens. In the 
East Indies the fruit is broiled, and, being peppered and 
salted, is reckoned very delicious; but Dr.. Russet remarks^ 
that though Me long ana is cultivated for eating in the Levant, 
the Insauum is the kind used in the East Indies. It was cub 
tivated by Gerarde in 1597, under the name of Mad or Raging 
Apple.—The diflerent sorts or varieties are propagated bv 
seeds sown upou a moderate hot-bed in March. When the 
plants come up, transplant (hem into another hot'-bed, about 
tour inches asunder* observing to water and shade them nutil 
they have taken root; after which give them a great share of 
air iu warm weather. Wafer them frequently, and when they 
fill the frame, which will be by the middle or end of May* 
transplant them into a rich spot of ground, at two feet dis¬ 
tance, or into the borders of the pleasure-garden, preserv¬ 
ing a good hall of earth to the roots. Water them plentifully 
till they have taken root. About Ihe^middle of July the fruits 
will appear, und then, if the weather be dry* water the plants 
often* to increase the uumber and size of the fruit; in August 
it will ripen. In hot countries it is esteemed a delicacy* 
but is a mere curiosity in England. 

42* Solanum Sabiuermc; Speardeavod Nightshade* Stem 
almost unarmed, shrubby; leaves lanceolate* cHiptic, quite 
entire, smuoth above, tomentose beneath; cymes mealy; 
flowers collected into umbels, which stand erect* aud come 
out from the side or at the end of the branches; they ar% of 
a bright blue colour, and are succeeded by round berries, which 
are yellow when ripe, and of the size of small black cherries. 
—Native of the West Indies. This, and all tbc following 
species which are natives of the same climate* or of the East 
Indies, must be raised from seed on a hot-bed early in the 
spring. When the plants are fit to remove* put each in a 
separate small pot filled with fresh rich earth; plunge them 
in a moderale liot-bed of tanner's bark, and shac^ them from 
the sun until they have taken new root; aRer which admit a 
large share of fresh air to them tn warm weather* and water 
them frequently. Towards the end of June* bardett ffaeat 
gradually; and soon after remove them into tbc stove^ wheie 
they must have as much free air as possible in warm weaUier; 
but as the cold approaches in autumn they must be carefully 
protected, aud In winter require a moderate share of wanntb. 
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Some of them will bear e?cpo»urc to the open air in a warm 
situation, and in the height of ^uinmer; but in general it is 
better to let them remain in the stove, with the glasses open 
in front, and daily in warm seasons to admit as much air as 
possible at the top of the stove. 

43. Solanum Longidorum; Long-flowered J^ighUhade. 
Unarmed: leaves elliptic, entire, attenuated, subtoraentose 
beneath; racemes lateral; corollas five-parted,—Found at 
Cayenne. See the preceding species. 

44. Solanum Muricatum; iVarUd 'SighUhade. Stem ab 
most unarmed, suffruticose, rooting; shoots warted; leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, entire, pubescent.—Native of Peru* 

Prickly. 

45. Solanum Insanum; Routid-fruiUd Prickly NigliUhadt. 
Stem prickly, herbaceous; leaves ovate, tomentose; pedun¬ 
cles pendulous, incrassated; calices prickly. Tins is the 
species which is cultivated for eating in the East Todies. 
One much-esteemed variety in some provinces is called Man- 
dia* Swartz also observes, it has been introduced for culi¬ 
nary purposes in the West Indies, See the forty-first and 
forty-second species. 

46. Solanum Torvum, Stem prickly, shrubby; prickles 
crooked; leaves subeordate, ovate, sinuate, tomentose; raebis 
prickly; calices unarmed.—Native of Jamaica, Hispaniola, 
and the Bermudas, in hedges. 

47. Solanum Volubile; Twining NighUhade. Stem ; 
prickly, shrubby, scandent; leaves angular; petiole, rachis, j 
and calix prickly ; corolla larger, blue; segments long, tomen- 
tose beneath.—Found in the woods of Hispaniola and of the 
West Indies. 

48. Solanum Ferox; Malabar Nightshade, Stem prickly, 
herbaceous; leaves cordate, angular, tomentose, prickly; 
berries rough-haired, covered with the calix. This is about 
the same height as the forty-first species*—Native of 
Malabar. 

49. Solatium Campechiense: Ydlow-spined Nightshade, 
Stem shrubby, prickly, rougb-baired; leaves cord ate-oblong, 
6ve-lobed, lootlted ; calices very prickly ; flowers very large, 
of a fine blue colour; berries round, as large as in coin- 
tuon cherries, marbled with white and green. It flowers in 
July and August.—Annual; sent by Honsioun from Cam- 
peachy. 

50. Solanum Fuscatum; Purph*spined Nightshade, Stem 
herbaceous, prickly; leaves cordate, ovate, sinuate, lobed, 
with the lobes somewhat angular, tbc upper prickles coloured; 
flowers violet-coloured.—Native of America. 

61. Solanum Mammosnm; Batcheior's Pear, Stem her¬ 
baceous; leaves cordate, angubr-lobed, villose and prickly 
on both sides. The flowers are produced in bunches from 
the side of the stalks; they are of a pale blue colour, and 
are succeeded Ly yellow fruit, of the shape and size of a 
Catharine Pear inverted. It doth* not however appear, 
why this fruit, which grows commonly all over tlie West 
ladies, has there universally obtained the name of Batchelor's 
Pear, except it be, as we shrewdly suspect, not edible, and 
thence so named, to insinuate tiial U is good for nothing. 
Merian says, it is very poisonous to men aud beasts. 

52. Solanum Hirtum; Rongh-kaired Nightshade, Shrub- 
^by, prickly: leaves cordate, angular, loinenlose, prickly; 
peduncles lateral, aggregate, with the calices very hirsute*— 
Native of the island of Trinidad. 

53* Solanum Pauiculatum; Pamded Nightshade, Stem 
and petioles prickly; leaves sinuate^angular, smotli above; 
flowers panicled.—Native of Brazil. 

54. planum Aculeatissimum; Prickly Nightshade. Stem 
shrubby, very prickly; leaves cordate, fivedobed and sinuate, 


somewhat hairy; calices somewhat prickly. This is allied 
to the forty-ninth species.—Native of America. 

55. Solanum Virgtniannm; Firginian Nightshade, Stem 
erect, prickly; leaves puinatifid, prickly all over; segments 
sinuate, obtuse, ciliate at the edge; calices prickly. Annual, 
Fruit small, variegated with green and white; flowers large 
and blue; berries the size of black cherries.—Native of 
America. 

58. Solanum Jacquini; Jacquin's Nightshade. Stem 
decumbent, diffused, prickly; leaves pinnatifid, prickly all 
over; segments sinuate, obtuse, naked at the edge; calices 
prickly; fruit globose* It varies with ihesegmcnts of tike leaves 
scarcely sinuate. Annual.—Native of the East Indies. 

57. Solanum Xanthocarpum ; YtUow-fruHed Nightshade, 
Stem decumbent, diffused, prickly; leaves pinnarihd, prickly, 
stellate, pubescent; segments sinuate, acute, naked at the 
edge; calices prickly. Annual.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

58. Solanum Coagulans. Stem prickly, shrubby: leaves 
oblong, repaud-srnuate, tomentose, prickly: Jobes rounded, 
entire.—Native of Arabia Felix, 

59. Solanum Janiaicense; Jamaica Nightshade. Stem 
prickly, shrubby; leaves wedged, wider in the middle, obtuse- 
angled, tomentose on both sides; raebises and calices prickly; 
prickles bent back; berry roundish, first green, veined with 
black, bnt wholly black wlien ripe, smooth, having a dot at 
the top, size of a red currant.—Native of Jamaica and His¬ 
paniola, in waste places. 

60 . Solanum Indium ; Indian Nightshade. Stem prickly, 
shrubby; leaves wedge-shaped, angular, subvillose, quite 
entire; prickles straight; berries roujid, of a gold colour, as 
large as cherries.—Native of boll* Indies, and of Cochin-china. 

61. Solanum CaroUneuse; Cardina Nightshade. Stem 
prickly, annual; leaves hastate, angular; prickles straight; 
racemes loose*—Nalive of Carolina. 

62 . Solanum Sinuatum; AStem 

shrubby* round, prickly; leaves bipinnatifid, sinuate, villose, 
prickly ou both sides; calices villose, prickly; corolla yellow; 
berry size of a cherry.—'Native place not slated. 

63. Solanum Sodomeum; Stem 

prickly, shrubby, round; leaves piniialifid sinuate, sparsedly 
prickly, naked; calices prickly. The flowers come out in 
small bunches on the side of the branches, they are blue, 

I a))pear in June and July, and are succeeded by round yellow 
berries, as large as walnuts.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

64. Solanum Capense; Cape Nightshade, Stem prickiv, 
shrubby, round; leaves sinuate, piunaled, prickly, naked; 
segments alteruate, entire, obtuse.—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

65. Solanum Marginatum; White Nightshade, Prickly: 
leaves cordate, repand, with a while edge; flowers racemed, 
bell-shaped, plaited, tomentose, while like those of the Com¬ 
mon Potato* It flowers most part of the summer.—’Native 
of Abyssinia, where it was found by the celebrated traveller 
Bruce* 

66. Solanum Stramonifolium; Broaddeared Nightshade 
Stem prickly, slirubby; leaves cordate, anguiar-lobed, entire, 
almost iiuarmcd, somewhat lomcniosc beneath. Jt flowers 
from June to Sepletnbcr*—Native of both Indies. 

67. Solanum Vesperlilio; Canary Nightshade, Stem 
prickly, shrubby; leaves cordate, entire; corollas somewhat 
irregular; lower authera more produced, (t flowers here in 
March and April.—Native of the Canary Tslands. 

60* Solanum Sanctum; Palestine Nightshade. Stem 

prickly, shrubby; prickles tomentose, and leaves ohliquely 
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ovate, remand; corolla like that of Borage, purplish biue.— 
Native of Palestine; whence ilie trivial name Sanctum, 

60* Solanum Hvbridum; Stem prickly, 

shrubby; leaves ovate* almost unarmed* acute* repand, when 
young having a violet'Coloured meal on the back and at the 
edge; corolU pale blue* wrinkled, with a wide border divi* 
ded to the middle into live, six* or ten parts*—Native of 
Guinea, 

70, Soianum Toinenfosum; Wo<ilty Stem 

prickly, shrubby; prickles acerose; leaves cordate, unarmed* 
siibrepand, when young having a purple meal on them. The 
flowers are produced in small, loose, axillary bunches; they 
are bine and large* appieariog in June aud July, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by round berries as large as common cherries* of a 
gold colour, but turning black wJien ripe* There is a variety 
which diflers only in having whitish flow^ers, and smaller fruit 
of a scarlet colour.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

71* Soianum Polygaraum; T^ight&had€, Stem, 

petioles, and leaves prickly; leaves ovale, oblong, mostly 
entire, somewhat rugged above, tomenlose beneath,—Native 
of the island of Santa Cruz* 

72. Solan uni Bahamense; Bnhama Nightshade, Stem 
prickly* shrubby; leaves lanceolate* repand, obtuse, bent 
back at the edge; racemes simple; flowers in long bunches 
from the side of the slalk, of a line violet colour; berries saf¬ 
fron-coloured, the size of peas*—Native of Jamaica, and of 
Providence, one of the Bahama Islands* 

73* Solanuiii Obscurum; Obscure Nightshade, Leaves 
elliptic, lanceolate, flat, villose beueaih; racemes lateral; 
stem and petioles prickly ; branches purple, smooth at bottom; 
corollas villose on the outside*—Native of Cayetme. 

74. Solanum Gigantcum; Tall Nightshade. Stem prickly, 
shrubby ; prickles tomenlose ; leaves lanceolate, acute, u»^ 
armed, smooth above, tomenlose and lioary beneath ; racemes 
dichotomous, cymed, terminating*—Native of ll»e Cape* 

75. Solanuui Flexuosum; Wating-hranched Nightshade. 
Leaves geminate, elliptic-JanccoIate, somewhat nigged, entire 
underneath, with Ihe petioles prickly; flowers four-slainined* 
This is very nearly allied to the seventy-tiiird species* which 
has also geminate leaves; but diflfers In having the branciies 
more rigid and flexnosc, the leaves Urger and more aKenualed, 
the prickles more frequent on the petioles* and four stamina; 
corolla deeply foiir-cleft.—Native of Cayenne. 

7G, Solanum Lanceaefoliom; Lance-leaved Nightshade, 
Siem sltrubby, scandent, prickly; leaves gemiiiale, oblong* 
attenuated to both ends* somewliat rugged, prickly beneath; 
flowers five-stamined.—Native of Soulli America. 

77. Solanum Lanceolatum ; Lanceolate Nightshade. Stem 
shrubby, tomentose, prtekly ; leaves narrow* Jaiiceolale* quite 
entire, tomentose beneath, unarmed; panicle tcriiiinaling; 
flowers blue, large*—Native of Mexico. 

7B* Solanum Eleagnifoliuni. Stem shrubby ; petioles and 
leaves lanceolaie, obtuse, tomenlose beneaiJi, subaculeatc; 
racemes lateral.—Native of South America. 

79* Solanum Polyacanthos. Very prickly: leaves linear- 
lanceolate* subrepand, subsessile* obtuse; peduncles axillary* 
oue-flowered ; prickles like needles ; berries globular, stnoolU, 
shining, the size of a Coriander seed*—Native of Dominica* 

80. Solanum Igneuni; Ited-s'pined Nightshade^ Stem 
prickly, shrubby; leaves lanceolate, acumiuale, roiled back 
at the base on both sides; racemes simple; flowers in long 
bunches from the side of the stalks, white, and succeeded by 
red berries* almost as large as Ihe small black cherry* li 
very much resembles tlie scventy-sccojid species; but the 
flowers in that are violet, hi this while. Tlie leaves of this 
also are acuminate, not bluutish; the spines stouter, more 
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abundant, and of a fiery ted colour. It floweta from- Mafdi 
to November*—Native of South America, 

8L. Solanum Milleri; Nighttkadf. Stem shrubby, 

prickly: leaver smooth, pinuatifld, with about live lobes 
quite entire, prickly; peduncles oue-flowered, subgeminate* 
This is distinguished from the next species, by its pmnatifitl 
leaves, much smaller white flowers, and other marks* Flowers 
in long bunches from the side of ibe stalks; they are small, 
white, and succeeded by red berries, which ripeo in the au¬ 
tumn. Perennial.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

82* Solatium Trilobatucn ; Three-l^d NighUhadc,, Stem 
prickly* shrubby; leaves wedge-fornr, angular, sub trilobate, 
obtuse, smooth; flowers large, violet-coloured; berries small 
like those of Elder.—Probably a native of botlk Indaea. 

83* Solanum Heteraudrum. Stem aculeate, aoaual; leaves 
bipiunaiihd, rough, tomenlose and aculeate on both aides; 
segments somewhat obtuse; racemes lateral; anthers patu¬ 
lous, corniforni; berry subquadrilocuUr, included in the 
echinated calix: flowers large, yellow* This curious plant 
was discovered by Mr* Thomas Nattall, on the b&nko of die 
Missouri* Putsb observes* that this singular species is very 
nearly allied to Solanum Cornutum; aud he surmises that 
these two plants* together with some others, not yet fully 
examined, will probably be constituted a distinct geiios, by 
some future botauist* 

84. Solanum Lycioides. Stem shrubby, thorny; leaves 
elliptic ; flowers lateral, solitary.—Native of Peru, 

85* Solanum Biflorum; Two-JUu^ered Nightshade, Sttenr 
unarmed, shrubby ; leaves ovale, villose; p^uncles in pain. 
—Native of Chioa and Cochin-china, 

86* Solanum Album; Wtuie Nightshade. Stem unarmed, 
sufFniticose; branches prostrate; leaves oblong, angular; 
peduncles many-flowered; flowers laterai, white; berries 
niiddle-sixed, globular, green, spotted with white, esculent. 
The root is reckoned good in the tooth*ache,—Native of 
Amboyna and China. 

87. Bolauuni Dichotomum* Stem unarmed, suffniticoM* 
leaves cordatc'lanceoiate; peduncles dichotomous,—Natite 
of China; found near Canton* 

88. Sotanuju Procumbens* Stent prickly, suffruticoK'- 
procumbent; flowers heaped, terminating; corolla 
shaped* four-parted; berry very small, round, clMp*-n& 

shining, many seeded*—Native of Coebm-ebina. 

80. Solanum An«ustifolium; NeO'row-Ua^d NigktAm^ 
Stem prickly* shrubby; leaves piauatedaciniate, tomento^ 

prickly on boili sides; peduncles axillary, two-flojvvred,_ 

Found at Vera Cruz* lo New Spain* 

00. Solanum Quercifotium; Oak-Ueved NighUhade, Stan 
prickly, sliriibhy; leaves obloug, smuate.piiinatCp prickly; 
umbels sessile: the flowers come out in amail tooae bunches* 
Ly ihe side of the branches, to which they sit clo5e; they arc 
small and white; the berries are about the aize of tboae of 
Juniper* and are red when ripe.-—Found at Vera Crus. 

01* Solanum Scandens; Twining Nightshade* Stan un¬ 
armed* frutescent, flexuose; leaves ovate, tomentose beneath; 
flowers solitary* axillary, they arc law, of n fine blue 
colour, not divided into segments, but ha-nag fine sogEea, cscli 
ending in a point; berries round, red when ripe, size of peaa« 
^Found at Vera Cruz. ^ 

92* SoUiium Honsloni; Heustauie^s Nightshade^ Stem 
prickly, shrubby; leaves ovate, sinuate toothed, tomeotese 
beneath; prickles every way straight; umbels Msailc« temi- 
iialing. The flowers are product in large timbda, at die 
ends of the branches, they are targe, of a fine bloc colmir i» 
woody calices; berries round, the Size of Janre nets visa 
ripe.—Found at La Vera Criia. ® 
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03* SolaQum UnibellB.tiini. Stem fnitesceut, unarjned; 
It^aves* lanceolate, quite entire, hairy underneath j umbels 
erect, terminating; flowers small, star-pointed, aucl white; 
berries size of peas, yellow when ripe*—Found at Campcachy* 

04* Solatium Racemosum* Stem unarmed, shrubby; leaves 
. quite entire, tomentose underneath; umbels erect, 

terminating; calices obtuse, lanuginous; flowers large and 
white; berries round, tlje size of small cherries, turning yel¬ 
low when ripe*—Native of Cartliagena in New Spain, 

DO* Solanum Inerme, Leaves smooth on both sides; 
stalk taper and smooth, from two to tliree feet high, sending 
out irregular brandies on every side; flowers coming from 
llie tvings of the stalks; they are five, large, blue-coIourcd, 
appearing in June, and continuing in succession till winter. 
By the plate of this species, the student may acquire a ready 
and correct know ledge of the distinguishing cliaractcrs of this 
very dangerous genus,—Native of India; it can only be pre¬ 
served in a stove in England, 

Soldanelia; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gyiiia.— Generic Character* Calijc: perianth five- 
parted, straight, permanent; segments lanceolate* Coj'ol/a: 
one-petalled, bell-shaped, widening gradually,straight; moulh 
tom into many-cleft acute segments* Stamina: filamenta 
five, awl shaped; attlherEe simple, sagittate* Pistil: germen 
roundish; style filiform, length of the corolla, permanent; 
stigma simjde* PmVerp; capsule oblong, round, obliquely 
siriated, one-celled, opening by a niany-laothed top. Seeds: 
numerous, acuminate, very small; recepiade cohimrrar, free* 
Essential Character* Corolla: bcli-shaped, hiceio- 

tifiH* Capsule: one-celled, niany-toolhed at the top*--'The , 

only known species is, , 

1 * Soklanella Al])ii)a; Alpine Soldamlla. Leaves almost 
kidney-shaped, about three quarters of an incli over each I 
way, of a dark-green colour, on long foot^lalks; among these ' 
arises a naked flower-stalk or scape, about four inches long, 
sustaining al the top two siualJ, open, hell-shaped flowers, 
witli the brim cut into many fine segments like a fringe* The 
most common colour is blue, hut it is sometimes siiow-white. 

II flowers in April, and ripens seed in July*—Seeds that ripen 
in England may be sown in a box or pot soou after they arc 
ripe, placed in the shade, and frequently watered in dry 
weather* TJie plants will somcliuics appear in autumn, liut 
generally not til I the following sjniug* When they appear, 
water tlietn in dry weather, and keep IIjcuj constantly in ihe 
shade. Transplant them in the following autumn, into a 
shady border, six or eight inches asunder, or rather into small 
j>ols. Or, part the roots in September; if they be removed in 
spring, the plants never flower strong; and if the season 
sljoulcl prove dry, they w'rll decay, unless they are eon si unity 
supjdied with water* The seeds seldom grow, unless they 
are sow n soon after they ripen; hence, lltosc sent from abroafi 
seldom succeed* it tlirives best in a strong cool loam, and 
must have a shady situation ; as it wilt not live when exposed 
to the sun, nor thrive in light soil. Like most other Aljiine 
plants, it requires shade and moisture in the summer, and 
thrives best in a pot, set rn a northern as]>ect; in wiulej it 
requires the shelter of a frame, in lieu of snow, its natural i 
covering* 

Soldier ffWrf* See Mimosa Purpurea, 

iSolidago: a genus of the class Syngeiiesia, order Polyga- 

III ia Superflua*—G eneric Character, Calir: cominon, 
oblong, imbricale ; scales oblong, narrow, acuminate, straight, 
converging* Corolla: compound, raditale; coro/lels herniapli- 
rodite, tubular, very many in the disk ; female iigulate, 
fewer than ten, geperally five in the ray: proper of the 
hermaphrodite funnel form, with a five-c!eft paiidous border; 
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female Iigulate, lanceolate, three*toothed. Stamina: in (he 
hermaphrodites; filamenta five, capillary, very short; aiitherii! 
cylindrical, tubular* Pistil: in the hermaphrodites; germen 
oblong; style filiform, length of the stamina; stigma bifid, 
spreading: in llie female; germen oblong; style filiform, 
length of the lierinaphrodite; stigmas two, rcvoluto. Peri¬ 
carp: none* Calix: scarcely changed* Seeds: in the her* 
maphrodites, solitary, obovate, oblong; down capiifary; 
in tile females, very like the others* Receptacle: flallisli, 
naked* Essential Character* Calix: scales imbri¬ 
cate, closed* Corollets: of the ray about five* Seed: down 
simple* Receptacle: naked*—“The species are. 

With Racemes directed one way, 

1 * Solidago Canadensis; Canadian Golden Rod, Stem 
villose, erect; leaves lanceolate, serrate, triple-tierved, rug¬ 
ged; racemes panicled, directed one way, recurved; liguies 
abbreviated* There are several varieties* —Many of the 
plants of this genus are great ornaments to the English gar¬ 
dens at the end of summer, when there is a scarcity of oi lier 
flowers; wliicli venders these more valuable* The £uroj>ean 
species arc seldoni admiud into gardens, as they do not make 
any great appearance, but those from North Aineiica ure 
more esreeiiitd* They may easily he propagated by )>iu-ling 
their rools, tlie best lime for doing whicJi, is in auluinn, us 
soon as tlicir flowers are past; but those which do not flower 
till very late in tiie year, should he transjdaiHcd eiirly iu the 
spring, before they begin to shoot, and the roots may then be 
I parted; but, if the spring should turn out dry* they will 
I require water to establish them well iu the groum!, otherwise 
: they will not flower well in the auccecHing auluturi. Some 
of the sorts spread their roots, and propagate much faster 
than otliers; such may be tninspLanted nud parted every olhoi 
year; or, if the plants be wanted, they may be every ycu; 
divided, but in that case they cannot flower so slrougly ees 
those whicii may be sufleted to remain longer unremoved ; 
and those sj^ecies, the roots of wliicIi do uol mulliply so fuii!, 
should be parted only once in three years, if they be cspcctcd 
to flower strong. Those wiiicfi are lall plants arc not very 
proper furniture for small gtirdens, because (hey lequiie 
much room; for these sjtould be allowed four or five leet, 
otherwise their rools wdl imenniN with those of the ueigli^ 
bouriiig plants, and draw away ilub nourishment; tlieicfbrt: 
these plants are proper ornHinenU for large exlejitlcd walU, 
round iickis, or for (he borders of wood-walks, where tljty 
will make a fine appearance during Ihrir season of flowciiiii^; 
and, as llicy require little cuflure, they are adajrled lo such 
places* They will thrive in almost any soil, bill will giow 
much larger; and make a better appearance, in goo<l ground* 
They may also be propagated hy seeds, but it is only ilit- 
early flowering kinds which perfect Iheir seerls in Engliuid. 
The seeds should be sown in autumn, soon after they arc lipe, 
for those which are kept out of the gmiind till spring seldoni 
succeed, or, at best, do not come up ific same year; tfiey niriy 
be sown ill drills, upon a bed of fresh earth, at about a foot 
asunder, but the seeds sJjould be scattered pretty liiick in 
the drills, and covered Irglitiy over with fine earth* Wiicu 
the plants come up, they must be kc]>t clean from weeds, and, 
wiierc they are too close, part of them may be drawn out, 
and piaiiled in a shady border, to allow room for the others 
10 grow till auttinin, wlicn tJtey should he Iran&planted w here 
they arc intended to remain* hi tlic following year they w ill 
flower, and iheir roots will last for many years* 

2 * Solidago Proccra; Great Golden Rod, Slem villose, 
iqiright; leaves lanceolale, serrate, Irijdc-nervcd, nigged, 
villose underneath ; racemes spike^sliapcd, erect, before they 
ojjcn nodding: ligulcs abbreviated; flowers small, brimstone* 
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toloiired, - Appearing in September, and generally continuing 
till Otfober. 

3, Solidago Serotina; Upright Stttoolh Golden Rod* Stem 
upriglit, rouud, even; leaves Jinear-lanceotate, smooth, rough 
at the etige, serratCj triple-nerved; racemes [lanicled, directed 
one wAy, 

4, Solidago Gigantea; Gigantic Gotdm Rod. Stem njv 
rigid, smooth; leaves lanceolate, smoolli, serrate, rugged at 
the edge ; racemes pauicted, directed one way ; peduncles 
rougli'ikaired ; ligules abbreviated. 

5, Solidago Uetlexa; Rfjle^ed Goiden Rod., Slem upright, 
villose ; leaves lanceolate, subsertate, triple-ncrved, nigged, 
reflexed; racemes panmted, directed mostly one way, 

0, Solidago Lateriflora; Lateral powered Goiden Rod. 
Siem upright, somewliat Jmiry; leaves lanceolate, sublripie- 
neived, smooth, except at the edge, wliicli is rugged, the 
lower ones subserrate; racemes paziicled, subrecurvetl, direct* 
eel one way, Tlie upper part of the stalk branches out into 
u ))anielo, and tliesc brandies have long spikes of flowers 
coming out from their wings, wliicb are recinved. The 
flowers are ranged on one side of the footstalk, and stand 
creel; lliey are of a bright yellow, and have from five to 
seven florets in the ray. They appear in the beginniug of 
August, and, if the autumn proves favouraljle, will ripen at 
the end of September.—Native of New Jersey, 

7* Solidago Aspera; Rough-leaved Goidtn Rod. Stem 
uptight, round, hairy; loaves ovale, subelliptte, very rugged, 
wrinkled, serrate, nerveless; racemes panided, directed hut 
one way. At a foot or a foot and haif from the top, the 
stem puts out branches, which are very full of small flowers 
on spikes, a little reflexed* It flowers here in September.— 
Native of Virginia and Carolina. 

ft. SolUlago Allissima; Tali Goiden Rod. Stem upright, 
rough-liaircd; leaves lanceolate, very rugged, wrijikled, ser¬ 
rate, nerveless; pauides directed one way ; flowers very 
many on the upper branches, in long rod-like s[>ikes, soinc- 
vliat reflexed, having four, five, and six florets in the ray. 
Tficy appear i*i August atid September.—There are several 
varieties, alt natives of North America. 

0. Solidago Nemoralis; Wooll^^stalked Golden Rod. Stem 
upright, tomentose; stem-leaves lanceolate, liispid, r^uife 
entire; root-leaves subcuneiforni, serraic; racemes paiiicled, 
directed one way* It flowers in September.—Native of 
North America. 

10. Solidago Argula; Sharp-notched Golden Rod^ Stem 
upright, smooth; leaves smooth, sharply and ntiequally ser¬ 
rate; steui-leaves elliptic ; root-leaves ovale-obloiig ; racemes 
panided, directed one way; ligules elongated.—Native of 
North America, 

11. Solidago Juncea; Rush-stalked Goiden Rod. Stein 
upright, smooth; leaves lanceolate, smooth, rugged at the 
edge, the lower ones serrate; racemes panided, iMrected one 
wav. tt flowers in August and September,—Native of North 
America. 

12. Solidago ElliptiL-a; Ovaldtaied Golden Rod. Stem 
upright, smooth; leaves elliptic, even, serrate ; racemes pani- 
cled, directed one way; ligules middling; flowers from the 
upper axils in short, erect, obtuse spikes, of a pale ydlow' 
colour, and appearing in August.—Nalive of Canada* 

13. Solidago Sempervirens; Aarrow-leared Evergreen 
Golden Rod. Stem upright, smooll>; leaves linear, lanceo¬ 
late, somewhat fleshy, even, quite entire, rugged at the edge; 
racemes panided* directed one way; peduncles hairy. It 
flowers very late io Sweden, so that the frost generally pve^ 
vents the flowers from opening* They are of a bright yellow, 
disposed in a loose panicle at the top of the stalk, and 


appear liere from October to December. — NatiT* of North 

America, 

14* Solidago Odora; Sttfeet-$cenied Golden Rod^ Stem 
upright, pubescent; leaves linear^ lanceolate, quite eDlire, 
smooth, rugged at the edge; racemes panided, directed ooe 
way. It flowers in July and August.—Native of the Allegany 
mountains; aud used by the mhabitants as an agreeable subN 
stjfute for Tea, 

ir>* Solidago Villosa* Stem erecL villous; leaves lanceo- 
iaie, serrate, enerved; racemes paniculate, fruitfuL—Grows 
from eighteen Inches to three feet high, and U frequent in the 
fields and woods of North America. 

IG* Solidago Pyramidata* Stem erect, cylUidHeal, hairy; 
leaves oblong, acute, subamplexi caul-sessile; pautclea naked, 
fruitful, pyramidal; branches reflex; peduncles glabrous. 
Grows to the height of about two feet; the leaves decrease 
toward the beginning of the panicle, which consists of lively 
yellow and very small flowers.— It is found in the piue- 
harrens of Georgia. 

17. Solidago Asperata* Stem paDiculate-corymbose; ra¬ 
cemes suberect; flowers ascending; leaves lanceolate^ serrate, 
scabrous.—Grows in Canada. 

1ft. Solidago Virgata. Stem glabrous, very simple; leaves 
subcuiieaie-lanceolate, obtuse, very entire, very glabrous; 
peduncles glabrous, fruitful.—An extremely smooth and slen¬ 
der plant, about two feet high, growing in the shady wet 
woods of Lower Carolina and Georgia. 

10. Solidago Retrorsa. Stem erect, cylindrical, rough; 
leuves sessile, reflex, linear-lanceolate, mucronate; panicles 
with recurved racemes.—Grows in the open swamps of Vir¬ 
ginia and Carolina. 

** iVith upright Racemes* 

20. Solidago Lauceolata; Grass-leaved Golden Rod* Stem 
smooth, very much branched; leaves hneurdanceolate, quite 
entire, three-nerved, smooth; corymbs term mating; ligules 
the height of the disk; flowers briglit yellow, appearing in 
August.—Native of New England, and other parts of North 
America. 

21* Solidago Laevigata; Fleshy-leaved Golden Rod, Stem 
upright, even; leaves lanceolate, fleshy, quite entire, even 
all over; racemes panicUd, upright; peduncles scaly, villose; 
ligides elongated. This seldom shows its flowers till late in 
October, so that unless the autumn proves favourable, the 
stalks are pinched by the frost before the flowers blow. The 
seeds seldom ripen in England unless tbe plants be aheltered. 
— Native of North America, imported from Canada. 

22. Solidago Mexicana; Mexican Golden Rod- Stem 
oblique, smooth; leaves lanceolate, somewba^t fleshy, quite 
entire, even all over; racemes panided, upright; peduncles 
scaly, smooth; ligules elongated; flowers appearing at th^ 
end of August.—Native of North America. 

23* Solidago Viinmea; Twiggy Golden Rod* Stem up- 
right> sLibpnbesccDt; leaves hnear, lanceolate, membrana¬ 
ceous, attenuated at the base, smooth, except at the edge, 
which is rugged, the lowest subserrate; racemes upright; 
ligules elongated; flowers large, bright yellow^ appearing iu 
September*—Native of North America* 

24. Solidago Strict*; Willow-leaptd Golden Rod* Stem 
upright, smooth; stem-leaves lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, 
rugged at the edge; root-leaves serrate; racemes panided, 
upright; peduncles smooth. It flowers in Septeinber 4 — 
Native of North America, 

25. Solidago Eetiolaris ; Late-Jlowering Golden Rod* 
Stem upright, villose; leaves elliptic, somewhat rugged, peti- 
oled ; racemes upright; ligules elongated.—It flower* ftoin 
October to December, and it a native of North America* 
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26- Solidago Bicolor; TiK^o-coloured Qoldtn Rod. Stem 
and leayea hairy; leaves elliptic, the lower ones serrate; 
the brandies have smaller leaves on them ; racemes upright; 
calix-scales blunt. The dowers, which appear in September, 
are in close racemes, with a white ray and a yellow disk,— 
Native of North America, 

27- Solidago Rigida; Hard-leaved Golden Rod. Stem 
and leaves ovate, oblong, hairy, rugged; stem-leaves quite 
entire, the lowest serrate; fiowering branches panicled; 
racemes compact, upright; ligules eiongated. The flowers 
are in short, clustered, roundish spikes, bright yellow, appear¬ 
ing in August,—Native of New England, 

26, Solidago Cxsb; Maryland Golden Rod. Stem even, 
straight; leaves lanceolate, serrate, smooth; racemes upright; 
ligules middling: flowers in a loose terminaling panicle, with 
the spikes thicker and closer towards the lop. They appear 
in September*'—^Native of Maryland. 

2 S>. Solidago Flexicaulis; Crooked-sialked Golden Rod. 
Stem flexuose, smooth, angular; leaves ovate, acuminate, 
serrate, smooth; racemes upright; ligules middling* The 
floxvers are produced in short bunches from the axils almost 
the whole length ; the lower spikes are an inch long, but the 
upper ones are almost round. They are brimstone-coloured* 
and appear late in the season,—Native of Canada, and other 
parts of North America. 

30- Solidago Ambigua; Angnlar-staiked Golden Rod. 
Stem subflexuose, smooth, angular, branched ; leaves oblong* 
lanceolate, closely serrate, somewhat hairy urulernealh ; 
racemes upright; ligules elongated ; flowers iji long bunches 
from the a\iis, disposed loosely, of a pale yellow' colour, 
appearing tti August, and continuing part ofSeptember^ 

31* Solidago Virgaurea; Common Golden Rod, IVound 
u^orlf or Aaron's Rod. Stem somewhat llexuose, pubescent, 
angular; racemes panicled, erect, clustered ; ligules elongated; 
leaves serrate, somewhat hairy; root perennial, consisling of 
long simple fibres : height of the stem very various, from ten 
inches to three feet; flowers in terminating, axillary* erect 
clusters or corymbs, forming a dense, leafy, pubescent pani¬ 
cle, which varies extremely as to luxuriance and the number 
of flowers, in a barren soil and on mountains being shorter, 
more dense, and less compound; corolla of a gold colour. 
This plant has been suspected to be different from that 
described under the same name by Linneus; but Dr. Smitli* 
whose authority is decisive, declares, that on a careful com¬ 
parison of specimens lliey are found to be precisely the same. 
The herb, when bruised, smells iTike Wild Carrot.—The root, 
dried and powdered, is a good medicine for violent purgings, 
excessive menstrual discharges, bloody stools* and all other 
iluxes and haemorrhages. An infusion of the whole plant taken 
inwardly is an excellent medicine for wounds, bruises, spitting 
of blood, Ac- As a tonic, it may sireuntheii Ibe general 
liabil, and by that means be of use* A case is related in tlie 
Gentleman^s Magazine for February 17118* of I he efticacy of 
a decoction of ibis plant in the stone* A boy* ten or eleven 
years of age, after taking a decoction or infusion of the 
fiolden Rod for some monlhs at Limes, voided great quan 
titles of gravel, with many small stones; and after that, fifteen 
large stones* from three-fourlhs of an ounce to an ounce and 
a quarter; besides fifty or more, not less than a large pea. 
It is celebrated in old authors for its lithontriptic qualities; 
some modern ones allow them, but it is entirely discc:rded 
from our regular practice.—There are many varieties of this 
species; as, the Narrow-leaved Golden Rod, llie Dwarf Gol¬ 
den Rod, and the Welsh Golden Rod, which last is a well 
marked variety, distinguished by its very simple pubescent 
sum, wedgedaiiceolale, serrate, and somewhat hairy leaves* 


upright racemes, and elongated ligules* This has been found 
near Llanberys* and on Lfyn y Cyn, near Snowden in Wales; 
also on the mountains of Yorkshire and Westmoreland* and 
the Highlands of Scotland. This species is a native of various 
parts of Europe, See the first species, 

32* Solidago Multiradiata ; Labrador Golden Rod. Stem 
somewhat villose; leaves sessile* lanceolate, smooth* ciliate, 
the lovver ones serrate at the top; raceme terminating, upriglit; 
ligules elongated* numerous* It flowers in July.—Native of 
Labrador- 

33. Solidago Minuta; Least Golden Rod. Stem quite 
simple, hairy; leaves lanceolate* acute, serrate* smooth; 
raceme terminating, simple, upright; ligules elongated. It 
flowers in July. —Common in the Alps and Pyrenees. 

31. Solidago Urticifolia; Nettle-leaved Golden Rod. Stem 
round* hairy; leaves ovate-lanceolate* crenate, opposite, 
rugged ; racemes very sliort, lateral; flowers in short bunches 
from the U])per axils, deep yellow, and rather large.—This 
and the next species being natives of a warm climate, will not 
thrive liere, except assi^Led by artificial heat in winter, espe¬ 
cially the latter* wliich requires a warmer situation than the 
other. They should he planted in pots* and then treated in 
the same way as other lender plants front the same country. 
This may be propagated by cuttings, which if planted in pots 
fdled with loamy earth, and plunged inlo a moderate hot'bed* 
will lake root.— Native of La Aera Cruz in New Spain. 

33. Solidago Fruticosa; Shritbtfy Golden Rod. Stem 
shrubby; leaves lanceolate, smooth* quite entire; flowers 
corymbed, terminating* of a pale yellow colour* upon pretty 
long peduncles. The common calix h cut almost to the 
bottom,—This is propagated by parting the roots* in the 
same manner as the sorts before mentioned under the first 
species. It wdll require a moderate stove in winter* and in 
summer may be placed a])roacl in a sheltered situation*— Native 
of La Vera Cruz in New Spain, Sec the preceding species. 

3C. Solidago Paucifiosculosa, Plant glabrous* suflTrutl- 
cose; leaves lanceoliile* obtuse* enerved; pauidea compound, 
many-flowered ; fascicles erect; calices narrow-oblong* five- 
flowered ; ray single.— Grows in the sand-barrens of Virginia 
and Carolina. 

37* Solidago Sarothrac. Stem angular, scabrous, llie lower 
part naked, the upper pari corymbose; branches with few 
flowers at the summits; leaves linear; axils naked; ligules 
longerthan twice the disk.—Found by Mr. Lewis on the plains 
of the Missouri, 

38. Solidago Eiecta. Stem subvillose : leaves lanceolate, 
venous, glabrous* very entire* subpetiolate.—A North Ame¬ 
rican plant* 

33. Solidago Macrophylla, Lower leaves ovate, acumi¬ 
nate; stcnideaves lanceolate, subsessile, serrate; racemes 
axillary* pedtincled, leafy; calices oblong, turgid* many- 
flowered; ligules snheJojiijatc.—Grows in Canada. 

40. Solidago fiiomerala. Stem low, very simple; leaves 
glabrous* oblong lanceolate, serrate; raceme simple; calrces 
turgid, rnanv'flouered.—Grows on the mountains of Carolina, 

41. Solidago Axillaris. Stem glabrous, cylindrical* very 
upright; leaves lanceolate, serrate, glabrous; racemes axil¬ 
lary, subglohosc* erect; ligules elongate.—Grows in shady 
woods from Canada to Virginia* 

42. Solidago lluniilts. Stem simple* creel* glabrous; 
leaves lanceolate, serrate* glabrous* elongate; raceme crecL 
“Grows in Norlli America- 

Solomon*s Seal. See Convallarla. 

Sonchus : a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Polyga- 
inia ^quaJis.— Generic CHARACTER. Calia.^ common, 
imbricate* ventricose: scales very many* linear* uneqiiaL Co^ 
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rolia; campouDd^ imbricaiej tiuiiorm; corollets licrmaidiro* 
(life, numerous, c(|iial; proper one-.|»etailed^ ligulate, linear, 
truncate, fivc‘toothed« Stamina: ti lament a five, capillary, 
very short; authera cylindrical, tubular. PiatU: gennen 
suhovale; style fijitbim, length of the stamina; stigmas Uvo, 
reficjted* Pericarp: none; calist converging into a depressed 
Hcmiiinate globe. -Serc/j: solitary, oblotigisli. Down: capib 
Iflry, sessile. Receptacle: naUed. Essential Charac* 
TER. imbricate, ventricose. Doum : hairy. Recep¬ 
tacle: naked.-The species are, 

1 * Sonchus Maritinius; Sea Saw Thistle, IVdimdc naked; 
leaves lauccolalc, embracing, undivided, sharply toothed 
backwards. It flowers from July to September.—Native of 
the south of Europe, and of Barbary, in sandy wet places. 
Many of these species arc iveeds, and therefore not to be 
planted in gardens, but cjtlirpatcd continually, not only in 
ilje garden itself, but in all the parts near it, their winged 
seeds being wafted lo a coJisidcrable distance. The foreign 
sorts may be propagated by seeds, and tliose which are 
shrubby by cuttings. 

2 . Sonchus Ccerulcus; Rlue Sow Thistle, Peduncles and 
calices hispid and racemed; leaves sublyrale, terminating; 
Jobe deltoid and very large; root pereujiial, fleshy, branched, 
in tiifts; corolla blue purple, twice as long as the talix.— 
Native of Canada and tlie European Alps. Found also on 
the borders of corn-fields about Willijiglon and Howdeii Pans 
in Northumberland. 

Sonchus PalusUis; Marsh Sow Thistle, Peduocles and 
calices hispid, subumbelled; leaves runcitiate, sagittate at 
the base, rugged at the edge; root perennial, fleshy, rugged 
at the edge, branched, but not creeping; panicle composed of 
several yellow flowers. When old, it fonus a large stool, and 
throws out numerous Etcins from four to seven feet in lieighl. 
This is the tallest of our English herbaceous plants. U flow¬ 
ers three weeks later tiian llie next species, which it nearly 
resemblesp — Native of Germany, Flanders, France, Italy, 
Hungary, Denmark, and England. Found on the banks of 
the Thumbs, not far from Greenwich; sparingly in the 
marshes about Black wall and Poplar; also between Green¬ 
wich and Woolwich; flowering Uiie in July. 

4. Sonchus Arvensis; Corn Sow Thistle* Peduncles and 
caliccs hispid, sabnrnbclled; leaves runcinatc, toothleiled, 
cordate al tlic base: root creeping, perennial, milky, com¬ 
posed of oblong fleshy branches, which render it very difli- 
cull to be extirpated; flowers very large and conspicuous, of 
a bright gold coiour, extenially reddidu Mr. Curtis observes, 
that this is projierly named Arvensis, being commonly found 
in coru-fitids, where its large yellow' flowers lowering above 
the corn, render it a very conspicuous plant in July and 
August. Its size, creeping root, and imiuerous globular 
hairs ou t)ie calices and peduncles, suflieiently distinguish it 
from flic species. Many of the seeds prove abortive, 

probably ow'ing to its creeping so much at tlie root. Cows 
and goals arc said to cat iJie plant, of which horses also are 
v ery fond.—The leaves, like those of the Common Sow Thistle, 
applied outwardly by way of cataplasm, have been found 
serviceable Ijj inflamuiatory swellings. 

ij. Sonchgs Agestris. Peduncles lomcntoae, many-flow'- 
cred ; calices smoolli; stem striated; leaves gaah-serrale, 
sessile.—'Native of Jamaica, 

(>. Sonclius Oleraceus; Common Sow Thistle* Peduncles 
tomeutose; calicos even; leaves runctnate, toolhed; root 
Hnimal, fusiform, wliitisl*, milky; stem from one to three 
i'eet high, upright, ^ branelnid, especially towards the top, 
round, e\ec]>l near the top, where it ia somewhat ajigular, 
smooth, tender, briitle,: Jiollow, leafy, sometimes purplish. 


This plant is subject to great variations^; wbuih are.n^ly 
owing to soil and situation; eveti ^e priobly.OM nuiy be 
readily traced into the amooth in gardens ownon flme 
plants, it appears to have nearly the miic firop^rties 
us Dandelion and Succory, but is littleTegurded ma a medi¬ 
cine. It is a favourite food with bares and mbbtts-; and b 
eaten by goats, hogs, and sheep, but disliked by horses., lu 
some countries the young tender leaves are boiled owl eaten 
as greens; and it is even asserted that the tender aboota of 
the smooth variety, boiled like Spinach,, are superior tnany 
greens not in common use. U al]^tindfi in most gardens^ and 
is often met with on walls, being more iitjunous to tbe^aJo- 
venly gardener than the husbandmati. It flowers 
July, August, and September 

7. Sonchus Teuerrimus ; Clammy Sow Pedoocles 

tomeniose; calices hairy; root annual; Btem very -nmeh 
branclied, with scattered glutinous hairs on it ; flowers yel¬ 
low, corynibec). It varies greatly, and is dtstingukhed from 
the Ollier species by the very tender pinnatiAd and 

the tomentose base of the caiix. It flowers perpetually, and 
is eaten by the common people as a -salad. —Native of Italy 
and the south of France.^ Found also in Barbary, both in 
corn-fleids and on ibe sea-shore. 

B, Sonchus Plumieri; Plumter's SowTAisile* ^Peduadts 
uuked ; flowers paniejed ; leaves runcinatc. Ttiia very Rtu^h 
resembles (he next species, but the corolla has only‘one rmv 
of florets, or are few'er by half than that, but four, ttnefl ts 
big; stem the height of a man; corollas blue..—Native of the 
Pyrenees, ■' 

0, Sonclius Alpinus; Alpine Sow Thistle* Pedutftks 
scaly; flowers racemed; leaves runcinate; root annualt 
sin])dc, upright, round, striated, glaucous, the height of a 
man and ujm'ards; corolla blue. This has been mnob con¬ 
founded with the second species, from which it ii totally 
difl'ereiit, as appears from compariaon.—Found ofi the Lap- 
land side of Bie Alps, where the natives eat the stalks taw 
like Angelic a, stripping otf the bark; but Linneua^ who there 
discovered it, found tlieui loo bitter for bis palate, 

10. Sonchus Fruticosus; Shrubby Sow TkistU* Pcdihi* 
cles somew hat scaly ; leaves aUenualed at the base, and Jyratc: 
lobes rounded, obtuse; flowering calices squarrose; stem 
shrubby, sjuoofh, mdky, upright, scarcely branched, round, 
thick, grny. It flowers in April and July*—Native of Madeira. 

11. Sonchus Pinnatus ; Witig-learcd Sato Thistle* Pedun¬ 
cles lutked ; calices even; leaves pinnaie; pinuas Imear-km- 
ceolitte, somewhat toothed.'“Native of Mudeira. 

12. Sonchus Radicatus; l^ong-roofed Sow Thistiot Peduo* 
cles naked, together rvidi the calices smooth; atein •almost 
naked; root-leaves lyrate, even on both sides; lobeotrian¬ 
gular, ovate*—Native'of the Cunaries. 

IB. Souchtis Fioridanus; Smalt^owered Soto Thistle* 
Peduncles scaly: leaves lyrate-hastatc; stem aimtiaL feuf 
feet high; flow'ers yellow, terminating, many, appeeriog io 
July,—^Nalive of North America, and China near Canton. 

34. Sonchus Sibiricus; JViliow-traoed Sow Thistle* Pe¬ 
duncles scaly; leaves lanceolate, undivided, sesaik; flowers 
yellow, io a large spreading panicle. They appear in ■>uh’ 
and August Perennial.—Native of Sweden and Russia* 

15. Sonchus Talariciis; Tartarian Sow Thistir^ Pedun¬ 
cles naked: leaves Janceolate, toothed, ruacioate; root per- 
eimml, creeping; flowers blue; plant very libel he preceding 
species.—Native of Siberia. 

16. Sonchus Tuberosus; Tuberoas-i'ooted Soto Thislk. 
Low'eV leaves runcinate, upper sagittate; corolla blue; alt the 
pistilla in the centre of the flower*—Native place unknown, 

17. Sonchus Quercifolitis; Oakdeaved Sow Thistle* Stem 
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shrubby; leaves weclge-fbrm, lobed at Ihe edge ; lobes remote, 
acute, toolbcd, the end ones in threes; iloAi'ers yelbw; 
cults twice as kmg as the calix. This is quite disimtt, and 
a very handsome and singular species*—Native of ihe moun¬ 
tains of Cafsa in Barbary. 

Id* Sonebus Anguslifolius: Narra^-kavtd Sow Thistk, 
Leaves glaucous, smooth, linear; pinnules distant, toothlct- 
ted; root Jong, fusiform, the tbiebuess of a goose-quill, or 
the little finger, putting forth fibres alf over; stem none or 
short; corolla yellow.—round near Cafsa in Barbarv* 

19* Sonchus Cho?idri]loides* Rool-leaves unequally |>in- 
iratifid, toothed, narrow ; branches rod-like, rushy, one- 
fiowered; plant glaucous and very smoolh; floscules yellow, 
twice as long as the calis ; seed smiill, oblong, brown*'— 
Native of sandy fields in ihe neigl^bonrhood of ancient 
Carthage. 

20 , Sonchus Pulchellus. Plant with squamous peduncles; 
dowers corymbose-racemose; stem-leaves cordate-amplexi- 
caul, ovate-obloiig, acute, very entire, glabrous. The tluwers 
of this plant are large, and of a beautiful blue colour.—It 
grows OD the banks of the Missouvi* 

Sonneratia ; a genus of the class Icosandria, order Mono- 
gynk,—G ainerIC CHAR^iCTER, Caiix: pcriantLi oiic- 
leafed, belbshaped, fiat, six-cleft, permanent; scgmenis ovate. 
Caralia: petals six, awl-shaped, spreading, inserted into the 
base of the calix, and scarcely longer than it. Stamina : 
Alamenta very many, filiform, inserted into the base of the 
calix, long; aDilici^ globular. Pistil: germen superior, 
globular; stylo filiform; stigma simple* Pericarp: berry 
placed upon the permanent patulous calix, subglobular, acn- 
tuinatc, smooth, with a bladdery pulp, many-celled. Seeds : 
aome in each cell* Oitserve. Sonneiat says, the cells are com¬ 
monly twenty-six ; Cairtner says, twelve or more. Essen* 
TfAL Character. Cd/fj: .■ six cleft. sis, lanceo¬ 

late* Berrp ^ many-celled, with several seeds in each cell* 
-The species are, 

1 * Sonneraiia Acida* Leaves oppoiiite, subscssile, oblong, 
quite entire; flowers lorminating, solitary, large; petals red. 
This plant is often cultivated near tlie houses by the natives, 
ibr the sake of the fruit, which smells like loHen cljecse, and 
is, as well as the leaves, eaten wilii fish and other food.— 
Native of the Moluccas, the bogs of New Guinea, and of 
Cocbin-chma, on the banks of rivers* 

2 . Sonneratia Apctala, Leaves on the twigs few, oppo¬ 
site, Ovai-lanceolate, one of the margins more gibbous than 
the other, quite entire, commonly blunt, wiihuut nerves or 
veins, flat, somewhat fleshy; flowers drooping, greenish, 
smooth, the siae of a nutmeg, axillary, subsoiitary, ilte ter¬ 
minating ones mostly in threes; corolla none; calix coria¬ 
ceous, thick, four-cleft beyond the middle; segments patu¬ 
lous, acute* This is clearly distinguished from the preceding 
fipecies, by having the caiix divided into four parts only, and 
in tiie want of a corolla; but in these distinctions it recedes 
from the generic character. Jt is a most beautiful tree, 
rcaembliog tl« Weeping Willow, but loftier. The brandies 
are scattered, pendulous, round, and smooth; the twigs 
opposite, divaricating, subbrachiaie, smooth, filiform; fruit 
an orbicular depressed pome or berry, containing very nume¬ 
rous seeds, having the appearance of fragments of broken 
teeth, but for Ihe most part irregularly club-shaped, curved, 
and resembling ivory; they lie in the pulp like pebbles in a 
pavement**—-Native of Rangoon, in the kingdom of Ava, upon 
inundated banks on the sea-coast* 

Sophora ; a genus of the class Decandria, order Monogy- 
nia*^GBNERic Character* Caiix; perianth onedeafed, 
•hott* belUshaped, gibbous at the base above; mouth five- 
im 


toothed, oblique, obtuse. CoroUa: papilionaceous, five- 
petalled; standard oblong, gradually wider, straight, reflexed 
at the sides; wings two, oblong, appendieled at the base, 
length of the standard ; keel iwo-petaJled, with the petals 
conformable to the wings, the lower margins approxicrjling 
and boat-shaped. Slomina ; fllameula len, distinct, parallel, 
au'l shaped, length of the corolla, within the keel; antheror; 
very small, rising. Pistii: germen oblong, cylindrical; style 
size aud situation of the stamina; stigma obi use. Ptricarp ; 
ivgttme very long, slender, one-celled, knobbed at the seeds. 
Seeds: very many* roundish. This gcLius agrees 

in every thing with the plants of the class Diadelpliia, except 
iu having all the filament® separate* Essential Char at* 
T£R. Catix: five-tootlied, gibbous above. Corolla: papL 
lionaceous, with the wings of the same length w llJi the slandaifl. 
Legume: beaded, maiiy-aeeded.'-The species are, 

i* Sophora Telraplera; Win^-poddtd Sophexa. Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets ninneTons, (from seventeen to nineteen,) lan¬ 
ceolate, oblong, somewhat villose; legumes quadntngular, 
membranaceous; stem f^rboreous,—TJiis magnihcerit tree is 
a native of New Zealand, where it displays its pendulous 
branches of large golden flowers in May and June* Both 
it and ihe following species may be raised from seeds, 
which sometimes ripen in this country: they may also be 
increased by cuttings and layers; and will endure our climate 
if planted ngairrst a v^all, where they may be covered wiih 
mats to protect them from severe frost. A finer siglit c;jn 
hardly be imagined than a tree of this sort, extending to a 
great breadth on a wall with a western aspect. 

2* Sophora Micropliylla; Smaii~le<tttd Shruhhy Sophora. 
Leaves pinnate; leaflets very numerous, obovate, somewhat 
villose; fegumes quadrangular, membranaceous; stem arbo* 
reous; flowers large and yellow, uppeuring in May and 
June.—Native of New Zealand. See the preceding species. 

3. Sophora I'lavescens; Sibt7'ian Sophoraw Leaves pin¬ 
nate; leaflets numerous, oblong, smooth; stem herbaceous, 
smooth all over.—Native of Siberia. 

4* Sophora AJopecuroides; Fojr-futV Sophora, Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets numerous, oblong, villose; stem herbaceous; 
root perennial, creeping, from whicli arise several stalks from 
three to four feet high; flowers pale, greenish-white, in long 
axillary spikes, slaudiug erect close to the stalk; they have 
a sweet smell, and appear in July and August,—This increases 
fast enough by its creeping root, in the same manner as 
Liquorice; and being very Ijardy, may be planted in some 
corner of tlie garden, at a distance from other plants, which 
it will otherwise soon overbear. It will thrive in almost any 
soil and situation.—Native of the Levant. 

5. Sophora Tomeniosa; Downp Sophora 4 Leaves pin¬ 
nate; leaflets numerous, roundish, tomentose; stem downy, 
six or seven teet high; flowers in short loose axillary spikes, 
large, yellow, scentless, not unlike those of Spanisli Broom.— 
This and the Uvo following species require tlie protection of 
a stove; and may be propagated by seeds, when they can be 
procured from the countries where they grow naturally* Sow 
Uie seeds in pots, plunging them in a good hot bed, and 
they will appear tu a month or six weeks. When fit to remove, 
transplant thetn into separate pots, filled with soft loamy 
earth, and plunge them into the bark-pit; sliailing them lid 
they have taken new root. They must be kept in the bark-pit, 
and have little water in winter,—Native of the E.and W. Indies. 

6, Sophora Occidenlalis; Occidental Sophora^ Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets numerous, roundish, hoary, subtomentose* 
This is suspected to be a mere variely of the preceding spe. 
cies.—Native of the West Indies. In Jamaica it flowers in 
May and June, and grows chiefly in low-lands near tlie sea, 
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xvliere it generally rises to tbe height of six or seven feet^ 
See the preceding species. 

7. Sopliora Monosperma; One-seeded Sophora. Leaves 
unequally pinnate; pintias live-paired; legumes one-seeded; 
stem arboreous. This b a small tree ten feet high, with a 
whitish bark, and a hard wood; corolla large, blue, sweet¬ 
smelling,—Native of Jamaica, and other West India Islands. 

8. Sopliora Japonica; Skinin^-haved Sopfiora, Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets many, ovate, smooth; stem arboreous; 
i>ranclie& round, even, purplish; flowers on panicied raceiiied 
branchlets, wliite, (jf the same stae as in Indigo.—Native of 
Japan, This and the natives of similar climates require the 
protection of a dry-stove, or a good glass-case, and may be 
increased by cuttings, 

9, Sopbora Hcptiiphylla; Seven-leaved Scphora. Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets seven, smooth; racen^e terminating, long,: 
Jiaked,—-Native of tbe East Indies, 

10, SopUora Caj>eiisis; Vetch-leaved Sophora. Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets numerous, lanceolate, hoary beneath, 
pointed: legumes tomciHose; stem shrubby; raceme termi¬ 
nating, composed of white flowers resembling those of Cro- 
ialarin, and recurved ; seeds from three to six, very bard.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

11* Sopbora Aurea; Goldenflotoered Sophora* Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets numerous, elliptic, sharpish, very smooth 
above, almost naked ; legumes smooth; stem shrubby. This 
shrub is about the lieight of a oian. The root has tbe smell 
and taste of Liquorice.—Found in Africa by Bruce, the cele- 
brated traveller. 

12. Sopbora Argentea; Silver;^-leaved S&phora^ Petioles 
two leaved, spinescent; leaflets silky, tomentose, obiong, 
acute at both ends; legumes flat and one-seeded,—Native of 
Siberia, on sandy bills in the Songariau Desert, near the river 
Dekun, 

13. Sopbora Genistoides; erf Leaves 

Icrnale, sessile; leaflets linear, mucronate, revolufe at the 
edge. The keel of the corolla is horned on both sides^ as in 
indigo/era^ Shrubby*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

14. Sophora Ternala; Ternate-haved Sophora. Leaves 
sessile; leaflets lauceolale, silky*—Native of tbe Cape of 
Good Hope. 

15. Sophora Australis; Blue Sophora* Leaves ternate, 
petioled; leaflets obovate, lanceolate, obtuse; stipules lan¬ 
ceolate, acute, twice as long as the petiole; stem herbaceous, 
commonly decumbent; flowers blue: they appear in June 
and July.—Native of Carolina, This and tiie two following 
species may be propagated by seeds sown on a warm border, 
in shallow drills, at tlte beginning of A prih When the stalks 
decay in autumn, take tbe plants up carefully, and set tbein 
in a warm border, where they are designed to remain; for 
they do not bear transplanting well* The seeds may also be 
sown, and the young plants raised, in a moderate hot-bed. 
The first winter they may be placed in a common frame, or 
covered with mats; and in the following spring turned out 
of the pots and planted in the full ground, wlicrc, if tbe soil 
be dry, and the situation sheltered, they will live many years, 
flowering and producing seeds. 

16. Sophora Ttnetoria ; X)//crV Sophora, Leaves teruale, 
petioled : leaflets roundish, obovate, obtuse, mucronalc; sti¬ 
pules obsolete, obloug, acute, niauy limes shorter than the 
petiole : root perennial, from wIltIi arise several stalks about 
a foot and lialf high, sending out from the bottom a great 
number of small branches. The flowers, which are yellow, 
and appear in July, come out tow ards the end of the branches 
in short spikes. The pod^ arc short and swelJiDg, and iu 
warm seasons come to maturity in England, The stalks 


decay to the root in autumn. A coarse sort ofrlodig^^>im 
formerly made from this plant m Amenea; whence tbe trilrail 
name*—Native of Barbadoes and Virginia. ' 

17* Sophora Alba; White Sophora* Leave* temate, petL 
ted ; leaflets oblong, obtuse; stipules filiform^ shorter ttna 
the petiole: root perennial, sending up every spring a niunber 
of leaves in proportion to its size: their footstalks are smooth, 
rising two feet high, and dividing upwards into three or five 
branches* The corolla is either white or deep blue.—Natite 
of Virginia and Carolina, 

IQ. Sophora Lupinoides; tMpine-leated Sophora* Leave* 
ternate, petioled; leaflets elliptic, lanceolate, obtuscv 
cent; stipules lanceolate, longer thaa the peliolC';-flomis 
subsessile, yellow.—Native of Kanatsc hath a, 

19. Sophora Trifoliata; Three leaved Sophora, Leaves 
ternate, petioled ; leaflets ovate, silky,—Native of the^Oape 
of Good Hope. 

20. Sophora CalyptraU; Veiled Sophora* Leaves rifliple, 
elliptic, somewhat rugged above, beneath villose aAd netted, 
veined; peduncles cne-flow'cred; calicea villose^'haviDg m 
deciduous veil at the base; stem shrubby; branches^ttfT^ 
obscurely angular, leafy, tomeatose, subdivided; corolla very 
large, purple; flowers axillary, solitary, on tomeatose pedmi^ 
cles, shorter tbau tbe adjoining leaf, having a single joint 
near the flower, the rudiment of which is covered with* 
globular villose veil, fastened to tlie joints of tbe peduncles. 
As the flower increases, this veil separates from the joint, 
and falls ofi'when tbe flower is about half opened : being vil¬ 
lose like the calix,and of the same colour, this veil is not easily 
remarked by au inattentive observer, before it begins to sepa. 
rale, aud, falling off before the flower expands, is eeldotn 
found in dried specimens, which have genially been galheied 
when the plants are in full flower.—Native of the^Captof 
Good Hope* 

21* Sophora Biflora; Ttvo-Jloutet*ed Sophora, ‘Leaves 
simple, ovatOj subtomentose; peduncle* two-flowered; catices 
thrust in at the base, tomentose, coloured; stem shrubby, 
round, leafy, even, yellow; branches round, tomentose? 
flowers at tlic ends of the branches at the last axils of -Ihe 
leaves; corolla large, pale yellow, witli purple sUeaks*— 
Nati\=^e of the Cape of Good Hope* , 

22. Soplioni Myriillifolia; Round-leaved Sophora, ' Leaves 
simple, elliptic-obovate, ohtiise, cusped, silky on both rides; 
peduncles one-flowered; stem shrubby, round, leafy, even; 
branches almost upright, tomenLose, somewhat angular toward* 
their tops; flowers towards the ends of tiie brauclics; corolla 
purple, with a paler keel. It flower* from November to 
January.—Native of the Cape, 

23. Sophora Hirsuta; Hairp Sophora^ Leaves simple, 
hirsute, the upper cues ovate, the lower roundish; branches 
round; segments of the calix lanceolate, and length of the 
wings. Shrubby; flowering in July and August,—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

24. Sophora Buxifolia; Box-haved Sophora, Leaves aim* 
pie, oval, smooth above, silky bcnealii; peduncle* mo-- 
flowered ; calices thrust lu at the base, tomeiUose, cnloared;- 
stem sufiruticosc, loose, round, leafy, tomentose; -branches 
short, spreading, nioretomentose; corolla purple, with paler 
wings.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

25* Sophora Cord^tta; Heart-leaved Sophora, Leaves- 
simple, ovale, hirsute.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. < 

Sor^Tree. See Sorbus Domestica, - - 

Sot bus; a genus of I he class Icosandria, ordec TfigyiuBii 
—Generic Chakacter* Cali^; periaitth ouo-ieaAd; 
concave, spreading, five cJeA, permanent CoroUai pota^ 
five, roundish, concave, inserted ialo the rcaltK* -SlfMiiMf 
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fibtmeDta twenty, awl-»haped, inserted into the cali^; 
■nthem roundbb. PUtil: germen inferior £ styles three, 
fltforiD, erect; stigmas headed. Pericarp: berry sofV, glo¬ 
bular, umhilioate^ Seeds: three, somewhat oblong, distinct, 
cartilaginous. Essential Charactek. five-cleft* 

Petals: five* -Bcrf3^ *■ inferior, three-seeded,——The spe- 
cies are, 

1, Sorb us Aucuparia; Mountain Service^ Mountain Ash, 
Quiciteii 7i^re, or Roan Tree, Leaves pinnate, smooth on 
both sides £ corollas white, with very concave petals. The 
fiowers are in large terminating pubescent corymbs, very 
much branched; fruit a pome; seeds three, sometimes four 
or five. This is a slow-growing and elegant tree, which, as 
Mr. Gilpin remarks, arrives to a considerable size in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Tiiere, he adds, on some rocky 
mountains, covered with dark Tines and waving Birch, a few 
of these trees inlermiKing have a fitie efiecL In summer the 
light ‘green tint of the foliage, and in autumn the glowing 
berries which hang clustering upon tEiem, contrast beauti^ 
fully with the deeper green of the Pines: if they arc happily 
blcDded, and not in too large a proportion, they add some 
of the most picturesque furnitvire with which the sides of 
those rugged mountains are invested. In ancient days, when 
superstition held that place in society which dissipation and 
impiety now hold, Ihe Mountain Ash was considered as an 
object of great veneration. Often at this day, a stump of il 
13 found in some old buryiiig-place, or near the circle of a 
Druid temple, whose rites il fornierly invested witli its sacred 
shade. Another author observes, that even to this day il 
may be observed to grow more frequently than any other tree 
io the neigbbourljood of the Drnidica! circles of stones so 
often fieen in North Britaio; aud superstitious persons still 
believe that any small part of it, carried about (hem, will 
prove a sovereign charm against all the eflects of enchant¬ 
ment and witchcraft. The daiiy-maid will not forget to drive 
lier cattle to the sheaVtngs, or summer pastures, wilh a rod 
of the Roan Tree, which sJic carefully lays up over the door 
of the sheatbcolki/f or summer liousc, and drives them home 
again with the same. In Strathspey, they make on the first 
of May, a hoop with the wotid of this tree, and iu the evening 
and morning cause all llie sheep and lambs to pass through 
it. InAValea, says Mr. Evelyn, this tree is reputed so sacred, 
that there ia not a church-yartl without one of them planted 
in it: so, on a certain day iu tJie year evci v body religiously 
wears a cross made of the wood, and it i$ reputed lo be a 
preservative against fascinations and evil spirits, whence 
perhaps we call it Witchen; the boughs beini! stuck about 
the liouse, or the wood used for walking-staves. It is curious 
lo observe how the same old superstiLious have been driven 
with the ancient inhabitants into the remote corners of our 
island, so distinct from each other as Scotlanrl and Wales. 
In tire south of England the tree is generally known by the 
name of the Mountain AsIl from its growing in high situa¬ 
tions, and having pinnate leaves like the Ash; hut tliis name 
has led Ignorant persons to suppose that it has an athnity 
with the Ash; and even Mr. Gilpin s[»eaks of it as a variety 
of that tree, whereas it is totally difierent, except a small 
resemblance in the leave?. Gerarde calls it tlic Wild Ash. 
Quickbeam, or Quicken Tree; Eve/yii, the QuickbiHin, Wild 
Sorb, or Witchen, which is otherwise written Whitken or 
Whitten: but alt these names, except Ash and Sorb, are 
evideutiy the same, and arc derived from the supj)osed efficacy 
of the tree iu repelling w'itchcraft. In Scotland aud the nortli 
of England, it is called Roan Tree; and even this name ii 
sp€lt variously, Rowne, Roddan, and Ran try. The wood Is 
tough and close-grained, but not hard* it may be used iii 


mill-work, and converted into tables, ebatrs, spokes for 
wheels, shafts, screws for presses, &c. If the tree be large, 
it wilt saw into planks, boards, or limber, and is preferred 
by wheelwrights because it is all heart. Besides the use of 
it in making husbandmen's tools, the roots are formed into 
handles for knives and spoons* 'VViihering and Lighlfoot 
say, that the berries dried and reduced lo powder make whole¬ 
some bread; and that an ardent spirit of a fine fiavotir may 
be distilled from them in small quantities. The Scotch High* 
landers, us well as the inhabitants of Kamtschaika, make usa 
of the berries tor those purposes; and the poor people in 
Wales infuse the berries in water, and drink (he liquor, wliich is 
acid and like perry, lo the island of Jura, the juice of ilic 
berries is used in making punch. The German fowlers bait 
springs or nooses of hair with these berries, to entrap the 
redwings and fieldfares; whence the frivial name Aucuparia, 
—Native of the colder parts of Europe, of Mount Libunus, amt 
Siberia. Found in woods and on mountainous and 

boggy situations in the uortli of England, aud iu Woles, 
Scotland, and Ireluud, flowering in May, In the southern 
counties it is seldom found of any size, but iu the northern 
counties and in Wales there are trees of very large growth. 
The leaves make a pretty variety* when mixed witli bther 
trees in plantations. If is also huiidsouie in flowering aud 
fruiting; hut blackbirds and thrushes are so fond of it, that 
(liey devour il before it is property Preparation and 

Cviture, All the specks may he propagideil by sowing thuir 
seeds in ]>ots soon after the fruit is ripe, slielterjiig them 
under a common frame in winter, and plunging the pots into 
a moderate bot-bed in the springs which will soon bring op 
the j>lanls, which should be carefully freed from weeds, anri 
watered iu dry weather, and then should be exposed lo the 
open air; for the only rciisou for putting them in a hot*bod 
is to foiwaid the growl!; of the seeds; but when the plants 
are come up, if ihe bed be kept covered, il will draw Ihc 
plants and spoil them. Let them remain in this bed till (tie 
middle of October* when the leaves wilt decay, and a warm 
light spot of ground must be prepared lo receive them ; into 
this they should be planted, in rows two feet asunder, and a 
foot distant in the rows, observing to take them up care¬ 
fully, aud to plant fliem as soon as j>ossibIe, that their roots 
may uot dry. During the summer, Ihe ground should be 
kept constantly clear from weeds, and tti wij»Icr tliCre should 
be a little mulch laid upon the surface of the ground about 
their roots, to protect them from being injured by frost; but 
in the Sj>nng the ground between them should be dug, burv- 
ing Ike mulch ihercTii, in doing of which you must be carefill 
not to cut or iujure the roots of ihe plants. In ibis nursery 
they may continue three or four years, according to their 
growth; it will tfien be proper to rransjjiaul liiem out where 
they arc lo remain; the best season for which is in October, 
or Eti (he spriog, just before they begin to shoot, soil 

should be warm in which they are planted, atul the sib:alioii 
defended from cold winds, which will cause I hem (o 111 rive, 
and produce fruit in a few years. Mr. Route her recoiii mends, 
wlicri the seedling plants have stood a year, to leuiove tlieni, 
and let them stand tivo seasons more; then ciitlitig awny all 
cross, downright, or superfluous roots, to remove them*into 
another nursery, planling them lliiee feet and a Iv 

eiglileen iiicfies asunder, there to reniaui three years, wfieij 
tiiey W'ill be of proper size to remove where they are to con- 
liniie. They may also be raised by layers, but llic trees so 
obiained will neiiher be so slraigfit nor so handsotne as those 
which are rdi^ed from seeds. 

2. Sorbos Hybrida; Bastard Service^ or Mountain Ask. 
Leaves Eemipiuiiate, loraentosc bciuaib. This is n middle* 
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Sized tr«e, with white and fmit as in the preceding 

species, but a little larger,—ll may be propagated in the 
same way, but requires a moist strong soil, and will grow in 
the most exposed places, being extremely hardy, w^hlch ren- 
dm them worthy of care^ since they wilt succeed where few 
other (roes can live. If the fruit be sown in the comnioa 
ground, it will frequently be llie second spring before it 
makes its appearance, as in I he Hawthorn. It sliould there* 
fore be stripped of its pulp, and put in sand. 

Sorbns Domestic^; True Service^ or Sorb* Leaves 
pinnate, lillose linderncath ; dowers in terminating panicles, 
subcorymbed, tomentosc; petals cream-coloured, concave, 
uiiL hairy claws; calix very woolly; fruit pear-shaped, red¬ 
dish and spotted, extremely austere, and not eatable till it is 
([uitc mellowfd by frost or lime, wlien it becomes brown and 
very soft. In the middle are Hve cells, witli one seed in each, 
us in the Apple and Pear, w'ith which tfiis certainly agrees in 
the fruit and number of styles; but if general habit has any 
woigld in the arrangement of plants, this tree ought not to be 
united to ihein. There are several varieties, which differ in 
llie number of their seeds; some liaving three only, others 
lour or five. When it is said, therefore, that one character 
of the genus is to have three seeds, it must be understood of 
llu: wild tree ; but in trees that are culuvaicd, the number of 
i\ccds is as uticertuin as in Apples and Pears,--Great ntiiubcrs 
1)1 ilitse trees grow wild about Aubigny in France; this 
species is indeed a native of tlic warm countries of Europe* 
where it becomes a large and lofty tree, and the wood is used 
by the turners, ami for making niutliematical instruments, 
aiid excisemen's gauging-sficks. The fruit, wliicli is like an 
inft'rior Medlar, is there reputed good in tlje dysentery and 
flnxe?, l-.ay observed it growing in many mountainous parts 
of CoiuwalL It dowers in May.—Those persons who raise 
many of these trees from seeds, will obtain some varieties of 
the fruit, from which the best may he selected, and propa- 
*-Ai(d fur the table ; and the others may be planted for variety 
lu w iidernosscs or wood-walks, nr may be used for stacks to 
giL^ft the belter kinds upon. There is a variety with varie- 
iinird kaves* wdiicli is preserved by such as are curious in 
Loiieclin?; the several sorts of striped plants* hut there U no 
great beauiy in it. It may be propagated by layers, or by 
bcin;^ budded on lltc plain sort, but they become plain on 
A very rich soil. 

4 . Sorhus Microcarpa. Leaves pinnate; tittle leaves acti* 
ininaie* uncipmlly inciso-aerrate ; sertatures setaceous-mucro- 
uaie; brandies covered with a shining dark brown gloss; 
berries small, scarlet,—A large shrub, growing on the peaks 
of litgh mountains from New' Jersey to Carolina. Pursh con* 
siders (his species very distinct from tlie tiist; though other 
authors appear to have confounded iliem. 

SorreL See liumex. 

Sorrt^l See Andrflmt'dn /trhorca,^i\d Rut/ifx. 

Sorrelt Wood* See OxqIU. 

Sour Gourd. See Adomonia. 

Sourstip* See Annona. 

SoutfuriiWQod^ See Ariemhia. 

Souil Sea Tea. Si‘e Ikx. 

Sottbam. Sec Chtno'^iodinto MuyoU. 

Soif^ Soi/a, or Sitite. See l)oU<*.ho^. 

Soi:-itYead. See Lyctau\en. 

Soiri hi itkr See So nch ti ^. 

SpfiTiiih liroom. Sec Spurtium, 

Sponhh Crisis. See fV/fc, 

SpatU&h Khi, See Cordia Gera^e ant hits, 

Sptiiiisfi lifd^e Nettie* Sec Prasiunt. 

Spanish PoUdoei* Sec Convolvulus Batata s. 



Sper^anium ; a get)u» of the claw Monceciftj order Triw 
dria.— Generic Character. Malet: DumeriHi^colleetod 
into a head.. Calix: ament commoDj ronndiab, my oloadj 
imbricate on all sides, consisting of proper peiiRHtfa^ that era 
llireedeaved, linear, deciduous. Cordia: none* 
lilameDta three* capillary, longer than the calix ; antbeni 
oblong. Females: below tbe males. Calix s as in the aude, 
according to Gicrtner, six-leaved; receptacle com osoit, rooid- 
ish. Corolla: none. Phtil: germen ovate, ending in a aheit 
awl-shaped style; stigma one or two, acute, channelled, per¬ 
manent. Pericarp: drupe julceless, turbinate, with a point, 
angular below. Seed: nut bony, oblong-ovate, angoltr. 
Observe* Tournefort remarked, that the seed itt some speeie* 
is one-celled* in others two-celled; though neither Adwsnn 
nor Gsertner could ever find two seeds or a two*ccUed drape. 
Essential Character. Male and Female^ Ament: 
roundish. Calix: ibree-leaved. CoroUa: none. Rmalt. 

Stigma : bilid. Drupe: juicelesa, oiie-secded.- Tbe ape- 

cies art* 

1. Sparganium Uamosnm; Branched Bur^reed* Leaves 
triangular at tbe base, their sides concave ; commoti flnwer*' 
stalk branched; stigma linear; root perenniat, creeping; 
stem upright, about three feet high, rouad, leafy, smooth; 
heads of flowers alternate, sessile* many-flowered. The fruit 
ripens into brown prickly heads of dry deciduous drupes, by 
which, a$ well as its spreading roots, tbe plant increases 
abuiulanlly. The parts of fiuctideation vary much in ntltD- 
ber, as is usvial iti MoikbcIous and Dioecious plants, and is 
one of the many reasons for keeping them in distinct classes 
from the hermaphrodite ones.—It is common in ditches, and 
along the banks of fivers, flowering in July and August, 
Having a very strong cieeping root, it soon fills up a ditch or 
])oiid, if suiFered to remalu unmolested; tbe smaller brooks 
are soon clogged by it, and it forms dams with other aquatic 
plants* wliich arrest the descending soil, and accumubile 
islands or banks of earth.— It is common not in Europe only, 
but in Barbary, Siberia^ aud North America. 

2. Sparganium Simplex; Unbranched Bnr-retd* Leaves 
triangular at the base, their sides flat; common flower-atulk 
simple ; stigma linear. This is seldom found more than one* 
fourth of the height of the preceding species, but tbe flower 
is larger in proportion. The flowers of the fortnek' look 
yellow before they blow, and have none of that blackness 
about them so cotiiipicuous iu the latter, which is more com¬ 
mon, though this species is not very tare iu ponds and dilebe*. 
It is found in general, upon particular spots, especially on 
heaths and commons, in pools of water made by digging 
gravel; and flowers m July aud August. 

a Sparganium Natans; Floating Bur-reed* Leaves droop¬ 
ing, fl^t; heads of flowers in a single spike, moat of them 
accompanied by leaves; style not longer than thegermcn; 
root perennial* creeping, with long fibres, running deep titio 
the muddy bottoms of ditches or slow slreaais; stems ascend¬ 
ing, rouiiS, leafy; the fruit is a one-seeded drupe. When 
the plant flowers, the flowering-stem is very slender* aud dou 
not rise above six inches out of the water; it is simple, with 
few balls of female flowers, not longer than a pea* while the 
leaves float on ilie water to a considerabte length. — It prefen 
a uiuddy or clayey soil, and occurs in Cambridgeshire, near 
Lawsloii Moor; on Witbraham Moor, and Burwell Fen; near 
Norwicii; in Yorkshire and Westmorekad ; in Scotland, and 
iu Wales; flowering in July. It does not teem to vary pet^ 
ceptibly. 

Sparrmannia ; a genus of tfie class Polyandria, older Uono- 
gymiu— Generic Character. Caiix: p^antb fimr* 
leaved ; leaflets lanceolate, entire, reflei^ed* viUoie. Gbrwlb; 
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petals four, equal, wedge'Shape<}, entire, twice as long as 
tbe calix; neclaries proper, difform, tHilorm, toruiose, shorter 
tbaa the stamina ; sweiliii^s Inflated, turbinate. Stamina 
filamenta very io>erled into the germen, filiform ; outer 

like the nectaries, but Joneer, shorter however than the co¬ 
rolla; antherae ovate^cordare, placed on the top of the hJa^ 
ineDla. Phtii; germen subglohular, five-coniercd, hispid, 
superior; style filifurin, straight, hanging clown among, and 
much longer, than the slumina ; stigma truncate, terminated 
by elongated papillse. Pericarp: capsule five cornered, five- 
celled, echinate, with straiglit, rigid,hairy bristles; terminated 
by a pellucid, straight, pungent spine, larger, and more pun¬ 
gent at the corners. Seeds; two, oblong, smooth, keeled on 
one side. Essential Character* Cali^c: four-feaved. 
CoroUa: of four lellrxed petals; nectary several, torulose, 

Capstiie; angular, hve-cellcd, ecbitiate.-The only species 

known U, 

1* Sparrtnannia Africana* This beautiful shrub grows to 
the height of six feet or more, and is thickly diviiled into 
alternate branches, finely clothed with large c^rdiite and 
lohed pendulous leaves, upon erect footstalks, niakinj? a very 
handsome appearance, e^en in foliage, in which slate it much 
resembles a Sido^ Its fine umbels of dowers are produced 
ptentlfully along the hranches, opposite to the lea\<>s, in the 
same maniKT as in the common species of Ptlargonium, which 
it much resejubtes in its inflorescence, the flowers nodding 
before they are expandtd, and becoming erect as they ap 
proach juaturily. The petals, which are of a snowy wliite, 
remain but a shojt time open, being soon reflected with (he 
calix, uhich is u-hire like the petals, but covered, as is llie 
whole plant, except liie petals, witlt fine liairs, 'J lie singular 
nectaries surround the libuncnta, which they so nearly re¬ 
semble, that a superficial observer might easily cojifound 
lliem; they are numerous, shorter tJmn the purple hEatnenla, 
of a yellow colour, and torn lose or knobbed at the upper 
part: (hey have no anlherae, but purple tips, Jud uiiiike them. 
— It may be readily increased by cuttings, if treated ijj the 
same manner as the U nderer species of Na¬ 

tive of tJie Cape of Good Hope, growing in Essehosch and 
Hontinquas woods, and the sides of the moiinljiijis at Large 
Kloof, w here it was found hy the celebrated IravtUer Andrew 
Sparrmann, after whom it was accordingly named. 

Sparrowwot'l. See Pasfteriuft, 

Sparfmm; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decan 
drift.—G et^ eric Ch AKACTER. Catix: perianth oue-leafed, 
cordate-tubular; at the upper edge very short, below towards 
ihe tip marked with (ivc tooihlcls, coloured, small* Corolla: 
papilionaceous, five-petalled ; sUnd^tid obcoidale, the wliole 
reflexed, very large; wings ovale-obloug, shorter than ihe 
standard, annexed to tJie fihmtenia; keel two-f^etalled, lan¬ 
ceolate, oblotig, longer than the wjiigs, (the eariiial margin 
connected by hairs,) inserted into the filameula. 
filameuta feu, connate, adhering to the gennen, unerjual, 
gradually longer; (he uppermo^it very short, Ihc lower nine- 
cleft; anllmra? obloiigisli. Pistil: germen obloug, hirsute; 
style awLsjhajied, rising; stigma growing to the upper side of 
the top, obloJig, villose. Pericarp : legume cjlindric, long, 
obtuse, one-cel led, two-valved. Seeds ; manyj globe-kid uey- 
fonn. Essential Character* produced down¬ 

wards : fdameiita’adhering to the germeu ; stigma longitudinal, 
villose above.-The specks are, 

1< Sparlium Conlaminatum; T^arrow-leated Broom. 
Branches round; leaves alternate, filiform, stained at the 
base; stem shrubby, rod-like, branched at the base, round, 
even; raceme long, erect, terininatingj with the flowers alier- 
uatc, of a tawny colour, with a yellow kecL—Native of the 
110 , 


Cape of Good Hope. This, and all the Datives of warm 
climates, require the dry^stove* 

% Spartium Sepiariunj ; Hedge Booom* Branches rugged ; 
upper leaves clustered, flliform; racemes terminating; flowers 
yellow,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

3. Spartium Junceum; Spanish Broom. Branches oppo¬ 
site, round, flowering at the top; leaves lanceolate* The 
flowers are disposed in a loose spike; they ate large, jellow, 
with an agreeable odour, appearing in July, and in cool sea¬ 
sons continning in succession to September* The bees are 
very fond of the flowers; and the same qualities which are 
attributed to the Common Broom, belong also to this, at 
lea^st in an inferior degree* In Languedoc they make a thread 
fpf it, and use tlie fdant as green food for sheep* There h A 
variety of it with double flowers, which is very unusual in the 
natural order 1o wliicb it belongs.—Native of all the soutlicrii 
countries of Europe; Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, Carniola, 
the south of Trance: found also jd Judea, between Joppa 
and Raniah. It is easily propagated by seeds, sown in Ihe 
spring upon a bed of common earth, in a shady situation, 
wtiere tlie plants will vise very freely. They musl be kept 
char from weeds during the following summer, and in 
autumn may be taken up and Iransphiited into a nursery, 
wliich should he chosen in a warm sheltered situation. 

d* Sjrarlium Mimospermum; iVhiUjiottiered Single^seeded 
Broom. Branches round, striated; racemes few-flow^ered ; 
flowers siibaggrcgate ; leaves lanceolate, silky ; stem upright, 
very much brericked, as (hick as the thumb, and sometimes 
as the arm. This is is a very liaudsome shrub, remarkable 
for its numerous snow-wliite flowers* U is of very great use 
in stopping Ihe sand, ami converts ilie most barren spot into 
a flue luloriferous garden, by its flowers, which continue a 
long time. It serves to shelter hogs and goals against the 
scorchuig heal of the sun, and aflbrds to the latter animals a 
favourite food in Its haves and young Lrai^ches* The twigs 
are used for tying bundles; ujid all kinds of herbs, wlien 
broug/it to market, are found lied with them. It has been 
found on Ihc sandy coast of Rarbaiy, and in Arabia. Tbe 
Spaniards call it Rclamas, fr<mi the Arabic name Roetam.— 
Native of Spain and Rortugal: observed about Cadiz, near the 
coast, floweiing in hebniaTy; also in abiiuduuce in Arragon* 
Oslieck remarks, ibat it grows like Willow' bushes, along the 
shores of Spain, as far as the flying sands reach, wdicie hardly 
any other jiianl, except Ouoiiis Kopeus, will grow. To pro¬ 
pagate ibis beautiful plant, sow the seeds about the middle 
of Aj>ril, upon a bed of fresh light earth, in drills half an 
inch deep; Ilie drills not less than a font asunder, and the 
seeds ihice inches apart. Remove them at Micliaelmas, for, 
if sufleretl to Stand longer, they shoot downright toots 1o a 
great deplh, and if these roots be cut or broken when they 
ai-c grown large, the [dants frequently miscarry* If the sea¬ 
son be unfavourable, debT the sowing, for tlie seeds are liable 
to perish in tlie grouiul hy cold or wet. 7'he best rule is to 
sow them at the same time with Kidney-beans* At Mictiael- 
nias some of the plants may be potted, to be sheltered in 
winter, and the rest planted in a warm soil, where, if the 
W'inler should not prove severe, they vvill stand very well* If 
^oiue of the plants are left in the seed-bed, they may be shel¬ 
tered with mats in severe frosts, and some mulch laid about 
their roots* In lids country it flowers iu June and July* 

5. Spartium Spliaerocarpuai; Velhw-Jiawered Single-seeded 
Brooffi. Branches round, striated; rateiues many-flow^ered; 
flowers remote; leaves lanceolate, sessile, pubescent beiieatb; 
stem u)>rigiiL Jt flowers in June and July.—Native of the 
south of Europe, and of Barbary. See Uie preceding specks 
for its culture* 
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(?. Spartium Purgans; Purging^ Broom. Brantb^s round, 
slriated ; leaves lanceolate, subsessile, pubescent; stalks stri' 
ated, taper, four feet high; flowers in spikes, tertniriating, 
large, and pale jellowi—Treat it in the same manner as tlie 
fourth specfea*—Native of the south of France, the county of 
Nice, of Arragon in Spain, and of Japan. 

7. Spartium Aph^-llum; Ltnjiess Broom. Branches round, 
striated, smooth, roddike; leaves very short, linear, propped; 
fiowers small, dull violet, pedicelled, formitjg a raceme on 
tile side of the branchlets.—Found in tlie drivjjig sands of 
the Wolga Deserts^. For its propagation and culture, see the 
llnrti species. 

8* Spartium Virgatum; Twiggr/ Broom. Brandies round, 
striated ; leaves Janceolaie, oblong, silky ; calices fuinid-form, 
two-lipped, rough-haired ; standard and keel pubescent* It 
is a shrub, about three feet high, with a Iruiik of about a 
finger’s thickness, divided into numerous branches. Tiie 
flowers are yellow, and swccbseeiited. It flowers fruni March 
to June.—Native of the inland of Madeira. For the manner 
of treating it, see the first and third species. 

0. Spartium Docunibens; Traiiifig Broom. Stem decum¬ 
bent, branched; leaves solitary, ovale; flowers on long pe¬ 
duncles. Flowers smaller by lialf than in the Commou Broom, 
and less placed on one side. It flowers here iji May and 
June.—Found in Burgundy and Switzerland. For its culture, 
see the third species. 

Kb Spartium Scorpios; Scorpion Broom. Branches spiny, 
spreading; leaves ovate. Tiie whole shrub is covered with 
alternate spines, on w hich the flowers are placed ; these spines 
render it quite inaccessible. The flowers are yelloiv, and 
rallier large: they appear in March and April.—Native of 
the south of Europe and of Barhary. To he cutivated in the 
same nianrieras the tliird sjiecies. 

11, Spartium Aspalaliioidcs. Branchlels bowed, smooth, 
tubercicd, flower-bearing; leaves linear-lanceolate; flowers 
axillary, petlicelJed ; calix three-parted ; corollas silky. This 
is a very branching shrub.—Native of Barbary. For its 
propagaimn and culture, sec the fcnirlli species, 

1*2. Spartium Multiflorum; Portuguese White Broom. 
Leaves leriiate and simple, silky; shoots strict, striated, 
flowering on every side. This shrub is very much branched. 
Flowers in long lateral racemes, so numerous that it seems 
wholly covered w^ith ibein ; standard of the corolla erect, not 
reflex, involute* beautifully marked with purple lines radiating 
from the base; the rest of the corolla while,—Native of 
Portugal and Mount Atlas. See the third species. 

13. Spartium Angulatum; Angutar-ifranched Broom. 
Leaves lernate and solitary; brandies hexangular, flowering 
at the end ; flow^ers small, of a pale yellow colour, produced 
in loose spikes at the end of the branches, which, as well as 
the stalks, are slender.—Nativeoftbe Levant, See the fourth 
species for its culture* 

14. Spartium Scoparium; Common Broom, Leaves ter- 
nate and solitary; branches unarmed, angular; flowers 
axillary, solitary; legumes ciliate. This grows from three to 
fltx feet bfgh* and is very much branched; corolla large, 
handsome, of a floe gold colour, sometimes tinged with 
orange or tawny on the outside^ and sometimes, but less often, 
wholly lemon-coloured; seeds as many as eighteen or twenty, 
small* of an oblong-elliptic form, compressed, glossy, dingy 
yellow, beaked above the navel, with a short point. It merits 
It place among our flowering shrubs, especially the variety 
with a purple calis, and the flowers strongly tinged with 
orange. There is another variety mucli more hoary than 
usuaL But even ia its common state, such is the profusion 
of goiden-coloured blossoms with which its branches are! 


loaded in summer, and such the verdure of its twigs in winter^ 
that it may vie with most of the foreign Brooms, nud it 
superior to some of them as an omamentat sbrab*—It h aacd 
for besoms, which are generally called Brooms on tfaat wv 
count, of whatever substance they happen to be made*. Is 
the northern parts of Great Britain* it serves for thatobing 
cottages, corn and hay-ricks, and as a substitute for leeds, 
in making fences or screens. In some parts of ScotJattd, 
where coals and wood are scarce* whole fields are said to be 
sown with it for fucL The twigs* when bruised* smell dis¬ 
agreeably, which, ip addition to their nauseous bitter taste* 
may be the reason why cattle in general wtU not eat it; 
though they show great fondness for Broom fields, probably 
because they can best brush off the swarms of flies* which 
lorment them in summer, with its tough yielding branches. 
Bees are fond of the flowers; and the flower-buds are pickled 
in the same manner ascapersjust before they become ye]loWp 
The branches are said to be capable of tanning leather; but 
vvhether that be die fact or not, it is pretty certain that the 
brewers are very capable of substituting those branches in 
great abundance, for the sake of sparing themselves the cost 
ijf the more pleasant and wholesome Hop. This economical 
practice is zo prevalent among brewers in the Metropolis, 
that, while the plant can be there obtained* the tabJe-bm 
(wliicli, being clieap, is most in use among the very poor, who 
cannot buy porter, and the well-informed, who will not*) never 
can be procured free from this strong, bitter, and notorious 
adiiheralion. The branches are also said to be capable of 
being m^inufdciured into coarse cloth; when tender, they 
are sometimes used along with Hops, in private brewing; but 
the less of tliem, and the more of the latter, the better* The 
old wood of this plant furnishes the cabinet-maker wilh the 
most beautiful material for veneering.—We have seen that 
die Broom claims some attention in rural aod domestic 
f^conomy; we shall now advert to its use in medicine, upoa 
the auiiiorilies of Ray, Mead, Cullen, and Witberiogp*^ A 
decoction of the young twigs is an excellent medicine in the 
jauiidico and dropsy. It operates by urine, and removes 
ubsiructions of the liver, reius, bladder, and other parts, A 
dropsical patkht, who had borne the operation of tappbg 
tiiree times, and taken all the remedies usually prescribed in 
such cases, without experiencing tlie least relief, was perfectly 
cured by taking, every night and niorning, half a pint of a 
decoction of green Broom tops, wilh a spoonful of whole 
Mustard-seed. After taking it a little while, the thirst, which 
before was excessive, became moderate* the swelling subsided, 
and tlie urinary discharge increased to the quantity of a 
gallon and lialf, or more* in a day. An infusion of the se^ 
drank freely, has been known to produce similar happy effects; 
but whoever expects that every dropsy will yield to tbb 
medicine, will be very much deceived. Out of a great nnv- 
her of cases, iu which this mediciue was allowed a fair trial, 
only one succeeded, A strong lye* made of the ashes, was 
used in the Swedish army in the year 1759, to cure dropsm, 
which succeeded a catarrhal epidemic fever, iu consequenea 
of which the urine became pleHtiful, and the dropsies quickly 
disappeared. Cullen ordered half an ounce of fresh Btoom 
tops to be boiled iu a pound of water* till one half was con¬ 
sumed, and gave two table-spoonfuls of the decoctioa Cfeiy 
hour* till it operated by stool, or till the whole was taken* 
it seldom failed to operate both by stool and urine; and by 
repeating the medicine every day, or every second day, loiu 
dropsies have been cured. The plant, when burnt, aflbfdl a 
tolerably pure alkaline salt; and upon this salt the efficacy of 
Broom in dropsies roust d^end, Tbe ashes were used prill* 
cipally on the authority of Sydenham, whose acootint of tfacir 
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good effiecta have been since confirmed by Dr, Monro and 
other wrilera. The same qualities with good reason have been 
attributed to the third species, aud to Genitta Tincloria ; 
which see„—Native of Europe^ ia dr^ saod^ soils, fioweriug in 
May and June. 

15, Spartiutn Umbellatnm; UmbeUed Broom. Leaves 
ternate and simple; brandies very numerous, opposite, and 
alternate; flowers in terminating heads; corollas and legumes 
silky: branches very numerous, round, slender, smootiu— 
Native of Barbary, ou dry hills on the sea-coast, near 
Arzau, 

16- Spartium Ferox ; Fierce Broom.^ Leaves ternate and 
dmple, tnucronate; figwers in tcrmiDating racemes ; branches 
Striated, spinescent; Jegnmes compressed, somewhut toru- 
lose, elongated, hoary, with a very short lanugo; stem up¬ 
right; dowers numerous; corolla yellow.—Native of Barbary, 
See the fourth species* 

17- Spartium HorriJum; Bough Broom^ Leaves ternate, 
complicate, silky; brancblets round, spiny, opposite; corolla 
yellow. This is a low shrub, a toot high, very much 
branched.^Fourtd in Spain. See the fourth species* 

16. Spartium Pateus; WooUy-poddtd Leaves 

ternate; branches rod-like; flowers lateral, in pairs, droop¬ 
ing- The branches being fully furnished wiil^ flowers in 
every part, during the cootinuance of ihe flowers this shrub 
makes a fine appearance*—Native of Porlugal. See the third 
species for its culture. 

19. Spartium Arboreum. Leaves ternate, obovate; branches 
striated; flowers aggregate, axillary, nodding; legumes vil¬ 
lose, with the hairs pressed close; trunk often as thick as 
tJie human arm; corolla deep yellow, sliining, a little inflated. 

Native of Mount Allas, and the valleys near Algiers. See 
the fourth species. 

20, Spartium Biflorum ; Two-Jiowered Broom. Unarmed: 
brancblels angular; leaves petioled, ternate, linear, sub- 
villose; flowers in pairs, termiuating; Jrgtimes smooth.— Na¬ 
tive of Mount Atlas, near Tlemsen. See the fourth species. 

21* Spartium Linifolium; Flax-hoved Broom. Unarmed : 
branches angular; leaves sessile, ternate ; leaflets linear, hoary 
beneath; flowers In lermitiating racemes; corolla yellow.— 
Native of the mountains near Algiers. 

22< Spartium Sericeum; Silk^ Broom. Unpinned, silky; 
leaves ternate; leaflets linear; racemes rerniiikaliiig; branches 
angular*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

23* SpartiuJik Cytiaoides; Cyihmdcftvid Broom. Un¬ 
armed, silky; leaves ternate; leaflets lanceolate, htunlish ; 
racemes terminating, branches round. It flowers in April*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

24. Spartium Nubtgenum; CtuHer-fiowered White Broom. 
Leaves ternate, lanceolate, hairy, pelioJed ; flowers in lateral 
bundles; legumes smooth; branches round, strialed. This, 
at first sight, resembles the third species, but the leaves are 
ternate, and the branches grooved ; the ends of the branches 
are often leafless. It is a valuable shrub, on account of the 
abundance of its white flowers.—Native of the Peak of 
Tenerifle. Treat it in the same manner as the first* 

25* Spartium Radiatum; Starry Broom. Leaves ternate, 
Hnear, sessile; petioles permanent; branches opposite, angu¬ 
lar ; stems low* Id ils natural slate thU is a low shrub; when 
cultivated, it becomes much larger, though rarely exceeding 
two feet and a half in height; but the branches spread very 
much, and form a large bush. It flowers itk Jkine, and the 
^eed ripens ip August.—Native of the mountains of Italy and 
Caroiola. Sow the seed in autumn, in a bed of common 
evrtb, in rows. The following aulumo remove the plants 
from the seed-bed to the places where they are to remain, or 


into a nursery for a year or two, to get strength; but they 
will not bear transplanting when large. 

26* Spartium Spinosum; Prickly Broom. Leaves ternate; 
branches angular, spiny; flowers numerous, pedicelled, axil- 
larv, solitary, and aggregate; corolla yellow, smooth, only 
iiaif the size of the Common Broom,—Native of haly and 
Spain, near the sea-coast; also of Algiers. See the fourth 
sj>ccies. 

27* Spartium Villosum. Leaves ternate : branches spiny; 
ealices and legumes villose. This resembles the preceding 
very juueli ; but is distitkguished from it by its thick legume, 
covered with a very close wool.—Found in Barbary, and tlie 
ueiglibourliood of Naples. See the fimrih species* 

Spat/iftia ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Trigy- 
iiia.— Generic Character. Cnlix: perianth five leaved; 
leaflets oblong, coloured. Corolla: petals five, oblong, 
equal. Stamina: filainenia five, awl-sbaped, ascending, 
marked wilh a tooth at the base; antlierBe ovate. PUtil: 
genuen shorter than the stamina; styles three; stigmas 

simple. Ptricarp: capsule ohlong, tliree-coinered, three- 
wiiigoti, thive celled; cells accompanied by a lateral resini- 
ferous canal. Srrd^^ : solitary, ohlokig, three sided. Essen¬ 
tial CHAKAcTKR. CftUx : five leaved. Petals : five, 

Cffpjfwi^^Mhree-come red, three-celled. Seeds: solitary.-- 

1 he only kn^wn species is, 

1. Spatbeba Sim])lex; Rkus-leaved Spathelia or Spot he. 
This tree rises by a single slender stem, like the Palms, 
and hears all its oval leaves in a pinnated order, ou inodcrale 
ribs, dispose<l closely together about the top, from the centre 
of wliich (be floxeer-spike rises; lliis is very spreading, and 
generally slioots so as to appear a large blooming pyramid 
many feel above the foliage. The trunk is seldom divided, 
but is 30 very like that of the Maiden FluraTree (see Cania* 
cfadia) both in size and apjrearaiice, that they cannot be dis- 
tijiguisfied out of flower, anci it is not yet kiioxvn which is the 
true Timber Tree. "I'liis would make a most beautiful flower¬ 
ing slirub, for it seldom rises above fourteen or sixteen feet, 
and its flowering top is getkorally from lour to six feet in 
lieight. — Native of Jamaica, w here Browne says it is frequent 
on the rocky hills, and otakes a most beautiful appearance 
U) the woods when in bloom. 

Spat ling Poppy. See Cacubalus Behm* 

Spear^ Kings. See Asphodetus. 

Spearmint* See Mentha. 

Spearisort. See Ranunculus. 

Speculum Veneris. See Campanula Hybrida. 

Spee dwell. See Veronica. 

Is*;. 5 S*" Trilicm. 

Sperage. Sec Asparagus* 

SpergaUi i a genua of the class Decandria, order Penlagy- 
nia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth five-leaved; 
leaflets ovate, obtuse, concave, spreading, permanent. Co¬ 
rolla t petals five, ovate, concave, spreading, bigger than 
the callX, undivided. Stamina: filamenla ten, awl-shaped, 
shorter than the corolla; anther® roundish. Pistil: germen 
ovate; styles five^ from erect reflex^filiform; stigmasthickish. 
Pericarp: capsule ovate, straight, one-cellcd, five-valved* 
Seeds: very many, depressed, globular, girt with an ejiiar^ 
ginate rim. Observe y It is distinguished from Cerastium by 
kU entire petals; the second species has only five stamina. 
Essential Character* Calix: five-leaved. Petals: 
five, entire. Capsule: ovate, one-celled, fivc-valved.—^Tb© 
species are, 

1. Spergufa Arvensis; Corn Spurrey. Leaves whorled; 
fruiting peduncles te flexed ; seeds kidney-shaped ; root 
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aEDua), smallf fibrous; stems numerous, a span or a foot in 
length; panicle ilichotomous, <tivaricat[ng, many flowered. 
The chief use made of this plant abroad is for feeding sheep 
and caUle iu winter, when the common grass is ealen bare. 
The inhabilatils of Finland and Norway make bread of the 
seeds, when their crops faiL Poultry, and birds in general, 
are very fond of the seeds. Mutton whieli has been fed upon 
il is welbtasted, and it is thought to cause cows to yield an 
extraordinary quantity of milk, and poultry to lay abundance 
of eggs. Cattle prefer il when grocti to almost any other 
plant, and sheep especially are exceedingly fond of it. 
Though cultivated in Holland as a useful plant, and in some 
parts of Scotland, where tliey call it Y^irr, it is a very per¬ 
nicious weed among corn crops, particularly in spongy soils. 
In Norfolk they call it Pickpurse and Sandwetd^ by way of 
contempt.—The usual time for sowing the seed of this plant 
to feed cattle is in July or that they may acquire 

strength before w'iiiter* As it will grow on the poorest sand, 
it may he cultivated in many places to gnod advantage, where 
no grass \vill thrive well; and by feeding it ufT the ground, 
the dung of tlie cattle or sheep will iaiprove llie land. About 
twelve pounds of seed is sutlictent to sow uii acre: the ground 
should be well harrowed before they arc sown. In the Low 
Countries it follows a crop of corn ; and the second species 
is Jiow much cultivated iti Flanders; for though it is a much 
lower plant, the FJemings think it heller than this species. 
For saving tlte seeds, sow in Aj>ril, that they may ripen in 
August. The crop must be cut before the heads are quite 
brown, otherwise the seeds will soon scatter*—Native of corn¬ 
fields and w'aste ground, on a sandy soil, throughout Europe, 
flowering from July to September, 

2. Spergula Petitandra; Corn Spurrei/. Leaves 

whorled ; flowers five-stainined; seeds depressed, winged, 
Tliis lias all the habits of the ]ireceding, but is smaller, and 
has fewer and less fleshy leaves. It is cultivated in the same 
way as the preceding species.—Native of Germany, France, 
Spain, and Ireland. 

3. Spergula Nodosa ; Knotted Spttrrf:^, Leaves opposite, 
awl-shaped, even, tlie upper ones in bundles; calix nerveless; 
root perennial, fibrous; stems several, four inches or more 
in lengtli, procumbent, but somelinics nearly uprEglit, This 
elegant little plant recommends itself to our notice by the 
beauty of its verdure, and the largeness of its flowers; the 
largeness and pure whiteness of which, joined (o its place of 
growth, serve lo distinguish it from those plants wiiteli have 
sonic resemblance to it in the foliage.—U is found in the 
greatest part of Europe, in moist situations, frequently among 
herbage, and sometimes growing out of walls, rocks, or 
stones. It flowers in July and August, and is a very scarce 
plant in the neighbourhood of London; but has been observed 
growing out of The wail by the TJiames' side in several places 
betwixt Lambetli and Puliiey; and on Hounsloxv and Hamp^ 
stead healb; also at llarefieid Moor in Middlesex. Il is very 
common in the nortli of England on the borders of nvulels; 
found also in pleiily on llie boggy ground below the Ked 
Well of Wellingborough in Nurihamptoiishirc ; on Shotover 
hillj and near Slow w^ood in Oxfordshire; at Ampthill and 
Stevington, in Bedfordshire; on Hinton and Feversham 
moors, and at Gamlisigay in Cambridgeshire; on the boggy 
ground in Sutton Park* Warwickshire; on The bogs about 
Settle, Yorkshire; and Cliorlcy Forest and Beacon Hill in 
Leicestershire; aot seldom in Dorsetshire; but in abundance 
by the river Aven, iu the marsh between the town atid Ihe 
river al Ringw'ood ; in Wales, by the side of the lake at 
Lianberis; and in the wet pastures, and on the sides of lakes 
and marshes in Scotian 


4. Spergula Laricina; Lareh-ltitwd Spurrty, Leaves 
opposite, awi shaped, ciliate, tn bundles; root pemurial; 
stems decumbent, branefaedp leafy, round; flowersteraioitr 
ing and lateral, solitary.—Native of Siberia. 

5. Spergula Saginoides; Smooth Awl~$haped Sptanjf, 
Leaves opposite, awl-shaped, awnleu, naked ; peduneln 
solitary, very long, smooth; root perennial, flbrotis; herb 
entirely smooth*—Native of Sweden, Switzerland, France 
Siberia, and Scotland, on mountams. 

G. Spergula Subulata ; CUuifed Awl-thaped Spmrre^^ 
Leaves opposite, awl-shaped, awned, ciliate ; peduncles soU- 
taiy, very long, somewhat hairy; root perennial, fibrous; 
stems several, an inch or two in length; flowers drooping! 
little; petals white.—Native of Denmark, Sweden, Germany, 
and Britain, on sandy commons and dry gravelly pastum. 
It flnvvcrs from June to August. It is often found on Putney 
Heaih; about Coombe Wood; on Bags hot Heath, near Cnbham 
and Esher; on Uxbridge Moor; in Dorsetshire, Devonsbiie, 
and Cornwall, in Scotland near Forfar, and between Dundee 
and St. Andrew's; also in tite Isle of Bute. It flowers from 
June to August. 

7* Spergula Glabra; Smooth Spurrey^ Leaves opposite, 
bundled, filtforno, smooth ; flowers ten-staniiued ; pet^s big¬ 
ger than the calix; stems procumbent, rouud, knotted, at 
each knot a pair of linear subulate leaves. Sometimes the 
flowers have six styles,—Native of Piedmont, in atplnc 
pastures. 

Spermavoce: a genus of the class Tetraodriap order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Cuaracter. Calix: periantli sinall, 
Ibur-toodied, superior, permanent. Corolla; one pelaUed, 
funnel-shaped ; tube cyllndrlc, slender, longer tliaa the calii; 
border four parted, from spreading reflexed, obtuse. Sla^ 
mxna: filameiUa four, awl-shaped, shorter than tbe corolla 
or standing out; antherse simple. Putil: germen roundish, 
compres!>ecb inferior; style simple, but cloven above ; stigmas 
obtuse. Pericarp; capsules two, connate, obLong, gibbous 
on one side, flat on the other, obtuse, each two-homed* 
solitary, roundish* Observe* The fourteenth species 
lias a turbinatc-campanulatc erect corolla, and is tuanifestly 
oue-capsuled and two-celled, not two-capsuled. G%rtoer 
describes ihe first species as one-capsuled* Swartz sayv, that 
the fruit is always two-celled, bipartite when ripe, Qaked, or 
covered wilJi a thin crust, like a capsule, and therefore nearest 
(o Diodia. Essential Character, : one-peuh 

led, fuunel-sbapcd* CapmUs: two, two-toothed.—The 
species are, 

1. Spermacoce Tenuior; Slender But Smooth; 
leaves lanceolate; stamina included; flowers whorled % seeds 
rough-haired; stalks stiff, a little angular, and covered with 
a brown bark. The flowers grow in slender whorls toward 

the icjp of the stalks; they are Bnmll, white, and sessile,_It 

is an annual plant, native of Carolina and of tiie West Indies 
where it is vciy common. In Jamaica it is found only in the 
woods, and is tliere observed to be sometimes upright and 
soiuetimea a cUujber; when erect, it generalty rises to Ihe 
height of iwo or three feet; but uben assisted by the tietgh- 
bnuring shrubs, it grows commonly to twice or three times 
(hat leiiglli. It is called there Iron-grass. U flower! from 
June to August.—Sow the seeds on a hot-bed, and when the 
plants come up, transplant them to a fresh bot-bed to bring 
them forward, and afterwards treat them in the same way 
with Ollier tender plants from the East and West Indies, If 
they are placed in a stove, they will live through the winter, 
and produce good seeds the following year. ’ 

2. Sperniucoce Latifolia; Broad-Uavtd BuUm-^weed^ 
Smooth: leaves ovate; stamina staadiug out; flowen in 
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wborls; ciliate^ Tlifs is aii iierbaceous plant. The 

flowers are white.—This species is a native of Cayeime, 
growing by path-ways, anil in open plains. 

3. Spermacoce Cceruiesccns; Bhie-Jlowered Buttomvfed^ 
Leaves ovate, acute, somewliai hairy, even; stipules equal¬ 
ling the whorled flowers; stamina standing out,—Native of 
Cayenne and Guiana, by way-sules. 

4. Sperniacoce Alata; IVing-staiked ButtonwHd* Smooth: 
leaves ovate, the uppermost sessile; flowers terminating ia 
beads; stem four-cornered, winged, creeping; corollas blue. 
—Native of Cayenne and Guiana, on the banks of rivers. 

5. Spermacoce Hexagona; Hejcagon-sialked Bultonweed^ 
Sinoolh : leaves ovate, pctioled ; flov^ers terminating; stem 
prostrate, six-staoiiiied. This difl'ers from the preceding, in 
having the stems hexangular, and scattered over the neigh¬ 
bouring plants; the leaves ovate, smaller, and pctioled.— 
Native of Guiana. 

0. Spennacoce Proslrata; Pro&frate BuHoniL'etd* Sjiioolli: 
leaves subsessile, elliptic, acute; flowers in whorU; stem 
prostrate.—Native of Guiana, near rivers. 

7. Speimacoce Radicans; Rooting Buttonweed• Smooth: 
leaves subsessije, lanceolate; flowers in whorls; stem pro¬ 
cumbent, rooting; flowers small and blueish. Peremhah'— 
Native of Guiana, growing about llie borders of rivers, 

6. Spennacoce Longifolia ; Lougdeaved Buttonweed. 
Sotootlh: leaves lanceolate, acute at bolli ends, rugged at 
the edge; whorls halved; stem four-cornered, smooih, pur¬ 
plish, even, ash-coloured at the top, with very sJiort liairs 
visible only with the naked eye.—Native of Cayenne and 
Guiana. 

0. Spermacoce Verticillata; Whoyl-JJoivered Batfomveed. 
Smooth: leaves lanceolate; whorls globular; ste»n rather 
Jierbaceous, only a little shrub]>y at ilic base, erect, a foot 
high. Browne says, that this little busliy plant is frequent 
iu the low and hilly lands of Jamaica; that it braiicfte^ 
very much, is adorned witli many small leaves, and bears 
all its flowers at the upper joints of the branches, Swartz 
remarks, that when it is in flower it smells like Melilot.— 
Seeds brought from uear the river Gambia in Africa. 

10. Spermacoce Sumatrensis ; Sninatra Ruttonweed, 
Hispid: leaves lanceolate; corymbs terminating, dichoto¬ 
mous; stem herbaceous, four-cornered, tomentose, willi long 
joints.—Found iu Sumatra by Weiuiofberg. 

11. Spennacoce Aspera; Rough Buttonweed, Leaves 
eUiptic, very rugged, acute, smoothish; flowers axillary, 
clustered; stamina included; stern herbaceous, erect, four- 
cornered, with the corners liairy and branched. Flowers 
several on each side in every axjl.“Native of the West Indies. 

12. Spermacoce Hirta; Rough hobtd Bidtonwe^d,. Rug¬ 
ged, branched: leaves ovate-Iaiiceolate; flowers clustered, 
axillary, stamined, standing out: stem herbaceous, from one 
to twofeet high, four-conic red, si itf, striated. Flowers sessile, 
small, while,“Native of Corolla. 

13. Spermacoce Villosa; ViUcse Buttonweed* Villose, 
simple: leaves ovate-lanceolate, pubescent, the uppermost in 
fours; flowers in whorh; stamina included. Tins is <lis- 
tinguished from the preceding sjjecies, by its more simple stem, 
aud shorter stamina witltin the throat of the corolla, and by 
the whorls of flowers. Annuab — Native of Jamaica. 

14- Spermacoce llispida; Shaggy Biiitomreed. Hispid: 
leaves 0 bo vale, oblique; rootannuaij stem herbaceous, erect, 
obscurely four-cornered, opposite; lower branches opposite: 
corolla violet coloured.“Native of Ceylon and the East Indies. 

15. Spermacoce Sea bra; Rugged Buttonweed. Leaves 
rouTidisb; willi the stem hispid, rugged; flowers in wliorls; 
stamina standing out.—Native of India, 

117. 


16. Spermacoce A rlicularis; ft/* Leaves 

elliptic, bJuLitisb, somewhat rugged ; rootamuial; stem her¬ 
baceous, red, round, channelled on every side; flowers white, 
narrow.—Native of the East Indie#. 

17. Spermacoce S trie la; Leaves linear- 

lanceohite, marked with lines; root annual; flowers white, in 
narrow uhorh.—Native of the East Indies. 

18. Spermacoce Linifolia; Ftaxhaved Buttenweed^ 

\ Leaves linear, lanceolate, villose, even, the uppermost in 
i fours; flowers in xvborls; stamina standing out; stem heiba* 

ceous, four corueretl, soniewliat villose, especially at the 
' corners, adi-colourcd at the lip.—Native of Cayenne. 

JO. S|Knnacoce Procumbeus; Procumbent Buttonweed^ 
Procuinhcjit: leaves linear; corymbs lateral, peduncled; 
stems heibacfous, angular, weak, dift’used; flowers in bun¬ 
dles, or in a simple umbel.“Native of the East indies. 

'20. Spennacoce Spfnosa; Thorny Buttonweed. Suflru- 
ticosc: leaves Jhrciir, ciliate, with spinulcs; stem herbaceous, 
almost simple, subdivideil at ihe base, hard, leafy, four cor¬ 
nered, rugged, a foot high; flowers numerous, white, ga- 
tlaeied into compact axillary heads, that grow gradually larger 
and more diatiiict as they draw nearer to tJie top.—Native 
of Jamaica. 

21. Spennacoce Glabra* Stem procumbent, glabrous; 
leaves ovale-hiiiceoiate, glabrous; flowers verticillate, white; 
seeds glabroiH.“Grows on the banks of rivers, in most of 
(he western territories of North America. 

22. Spermacoce Diodina. Stem diflTuse, rough; leaves 
linear-lanceolate, slightly glabrous; margin and keel serru^ 
late-scabrous; stipules multisetous at great length; flowers 
axillary, sessile, solitary, alfernato, white, very small; seeds 
rough.—Grows in dry barren soil, on iron-ore hills, from 
Virginia to Carolina. 

23. Spcrniacrtce Involiicrala* Stem alternate; branches 
very Ihspid ; leaves ovate lauceolate, acuminate, rough; sti¬ 
pules inultiselons; capitules terminal, iiivolucrate; stamina 

; sianciiiig out; flowers while, with a very long tubc.“ 
Grows to abc-it the height of a foot, and is found iti 
Carolina. 

Sphizranthus: a genus of the class Syngenesia, order 
Polygrtmia Segreg^jta.“GE^ER[C CHARACTER. Caiijc: 

common, globular, imbricate; scales acuminate, permanent, 
clothing the universal receptacle all round; perianlli partial, 
many flowered, five-baved, williin each scale of the common 
! calix, solitary, conqmsed of linear, equal, erect leaflets. 
Corolla: paruA, corollels hermaphrodite, few, in the disk; 
females in the ray, commonly rive; proper of the hernta- 
hprodite one-peialled, funtiefsliaped, with a five-cleft patulous 
border; / erntde , awl-sliaped, lubulnr, with a very small, 
trifid, closed mouth. Siamhta: hi the hermaplirodites, tila- 
menta five, capillary, very short; aiitherw cyiindric, tubular, 
longer than the corolla* PhtU: in the hermaphrodites, 
germen wasting; style longer, thicker; strgraa quite simple. 
In the females; germco oblong; style bristle-shaped, length 
of the stamina; stigma two-parted. Pericarp: none* Cailc: 
unchanged. Seeds: in the hermapltroditea, none; in the 
females solitary, oblong, naked. Receptacle: common sculv; 
partial naked* Essential Character, Catije : eight- 
flowered. Coroih : tubular, hermaphrodite, and indistiticfJv 

female, Rcceptac/c: scaly. Down: none.-The specie:^ 

are, 

1, $pha;ranlhus Indtcus; Indian Spharanihus. Leaves 
decurrent, lanceolate, serrate; peduncles curled; stem her- 
I baceousj about a foot high. It flowers from August to 
I December.“Nalive of the East Indies. Sow the seeds in 
I a hot-bed in the spring; and keep the plants in a stove or 
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glas3-cas«, giving them as much air as possible in warm 
weather* 

2* Sphseranthus Africaniis; African Sph^jcranilms. Leaves 
(iecurretit, ovate, serrate; peduncles round.—^Native of India. 

3. Sphatrantbus Chineusis. Leaves sessile, pimiatlhd.— 
Native of India^ 

4, SphseraDllms Cochin-chinensis* Leaves decurrent, 
oblong, quite entire ; heads cordate-ovate, subsessile, termi¬ 
nating; stem herbaceous, a foot and half Idgh, upright, 
round, smooth, whitish; flowers whitish, tinged with a little 
purple, in small solitary heads on short peduncles.—Native 
of China and Cochin-china, among the corn and in gardens. 
They use it chiefly in cataplasms, to resolve tumors in the 
breast; and the expressed juice in ophthalmia; and the 
decoction internally, as a gargle for inflamed jaws, 

Spheerta; a genus of the class Cryptoganiia, order Fungi. 
Essential Character. Capsules roundish, immersed, 
filled with jelly, which becomes a mass of minute volatile 
seeds. Persona enumerates 1B4 specks, distributed in eight 
sections; and to his work (Iic reader is referred* 

Sph^crocarpus ; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order 
Algce, or mote probably Hepaticai. Essential Ckarac^ 
TKR* Calix; inferior, of one leaf, inflated, entire. Seeds: 
very numerous, collected into a globe at ihc bottom of the 
caJix.-The only hnow'ii species is, | 

1. Sphaerocarpus Terrestris: Rectienhted Spheerocarpm. . 
rrondssimple, ovate or roundish, crowded, wavy, eaciiattached 
by a fibrous, probably annual root.—Observed In Ihc Turnip 
and Clover Acids of Norfolk, especially in winter. 

Sphagnum ; a genus of the class Cryptogaiiua, order 
Musci. Essential CHARACTt^n. sessile, with¬ 

out a fringe. Veit: cut round, its base remaiiiiug ou the 
base of the capsule. Aniha'eii: each suiToutided with a ring. 
Observe. Weber and Mohr have justly remarked, that it is 
the only known genus of Mosses in which the germen and 
capsule are truly sessile, not at any stage of growth elevated 
on a pedicellus, or partial stalk, above the base of (he flow^er. 
The whole flower indeed, and consequently the ripe capsule, 
is stalked, which being rarely the case of other Mosses, whose 
pedicels are very long, tire two difterent kinds of stalks liave 
been confounded together.-—^—Tlie known species arc, 

1* Sphagnnm Latifolinm ; Broad leaved Bag Moss. 
Brandies tumid, deflexed; leaves ovate, obtuse, concave.-— 
Found on watery turfy bogs Ihroughout Europe. 

2. Sphagnum Squarrosum; Prominentdeaved Bog Mess^ 
Branches deflexed, tapering: leaves ovale, acute, with recurved 
prominent keeled points.—Native of Germany, Sweden, and 
England* Found on bogs in Belton near Yarmouth, flower¬ 
ing in June and July* 

3. Spliagnum Capillifolium ; Slender Bog Moss. Branches 
slender, deflexed ; leaves ovate, lanceolate, pointed, flatlish, 
close-pressed, with straight points,—Abundaut on bogs in 
L.^mntainous places. 

4. Sphagnum Cuspidainm ; Long-hated Floating Bog 
Moss. Branches spreadijig rather dnwnwanls ; loaves lance¬ 
olate, long, pointed, wavy, lux.—Found in pools and rivulels 
among bogs in mountainous situations* Observed near Yar¬ 
mouth, bearing fruit In summer. 

Spicant. See Osmunda^ 

Spider Orchis, Soe Oph'ps. 

Spiderioori. See Anthcricum and Tradescanthla, 

Spielmannia; a genus of the class Didynamia, order An- 
giosperniia.— Generic Character. CuUx: perianth one- 
leafed, erect, short, iierinaneut; segments linear subulate, 
acute, almost equal* Corolla: one-pctalled, salvor-shaped; 
tube cylindric, incurved, globular at tbe base, villose within, 


the mouth inclosed with hairs; border five-cleft, altnovt equal; 
segments oblong, truncate^ flat, spreading very much. 8tm~ 
mina: filauienta four, very short, in the tube of the corolh^ 
two a little higher than tbe others; aolbera oval* PUtil: 
germen roundish; style short, permaDent; stigma hooked# 
Pericarp: drupe globular, one<cetted, succulent# Seed: nut 
globular-depressed, wrinkled, striated and tubercled longi- 
ludinally, two-celled ; kernels solitary, oblong, more gibbous 
towards I he outside; tubercle striated loogitudiDally, each 
fastened to a fleshy aril, gibbous on one side, hbllowcd on 
the other side, adhering to the partition* Essential Cha* 
RACTER. Catix: fivc-cleft* TiiroWfl: bearded at the throat, 
with a five-c!eflt almost equal border. I}rupe: with a two- 
celled tuherculafed nut.-The only known species is, 

1* Spiejmatinia Afrjcana; Ilex-havtd Spielmannietf or Lm^ 
tana . This rises with a shrubby stalk five or six feet high, send¬ 
ing out many irregular branches, closely garnished with thin 
oval leaves, end log in points, serrate and embracing* From tbe 
bo^oin of each leaf comes out one solitary white flower, which 
is cut at the top into five parts, and at first sight has the 
appearance of a Jasmine flower* The flowers appear from 
February to November* They are not succeeded by seeds 
in England, but tJie plants are easily propagated by cuttings, 
wldch, if planted upon an old hot-bed any time m July, and 
covered with a hell or hand glass, and shaded from the aun, 
will put out roots in a month or five weeks; then they may 
he plaiileil iu pots, and placed in the shade tin til they have 
lakeu fresh root; after which they may be removed to a 
sJieltercd situation, where tliey may remain till the frosts 
corue ou* It is not very tender, and may be preserved in a 
^ood greendiousc in winter; but during that season it must 
liave ii large share of air in mild weather, or it is liable lo 
grow mouhfy, aiirl this will cause the tender bniiTches to 
decay. In the summer season it may be exposed in the open 
air, wilholher green-house plants,'in a sheltered sitnatJon, 
wlierc it will add to llie variety; and although the flowers 
are small, and are produced singly from between the leaves, 
so do not make any great appearance, yet fis there is a suc¬ 
cession of these flowers most part of the year, and the leaver 
continue green, it is worthy of a place in every coticclioo of 
plants. 

Spigelia; a genus of the class Pentandrla, order Mouogy- 
iiu,—G eneric Character* Calix: perianth one-Jeafed, 
five parted, acuminate, small, permanent, CoroUa: one- 
petalied, funnebsha|>ed; tube much Ioniser than the calii, 
narrowed below; border spreading, five-cleft; segmeota wide, 
acuminate. Stamina ; filamenta five, simple; aotlierte simple* 
Pistil: germen composed of two globes, superior; style one, 
awl-shaped, length of the tube; sltgnm simple* Pericarp: 
enpsule twin, two-celled, four-valved* Seeds: numerous, 
very small. Essential Character. Corolla: funneb 

shaped, Copsuh: twin, two-celled, many-seeded*_^The 

species are, 

1. Spigelia AiiUielmia; .Annual Worm-grass* Stem her* 
baceous; uppermost leaves ni fours. This is an annual plant; 
root fibrous.—[t has been long in use among the Negroes 
and Indians, and lakes its names from its peculiar eflScacy in 
destroying worms, which Dr* Browne, from a number of suc¬ 
cessful experiments, asserts it does in soexUaodinary a manner, 
that no other simple can be of equal eflicacy in anv other 
disease, as this is m those that proceed from worms", when 
attended with fever or convulsions* Take of the plant, roots 
and all, either fresh or dry, two moderate Uandfuh, and boil 
them over a gentle fire, in two quarts of water, until one half 
of the liquid is consumed ; then strain oflTthe remainder, and 
add a little sugar and lemon-juice, to give it a mote agrmble 
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and to keep it from growing viscid or ropy. To a full- 
grown person give half a pint at the hour of rest, and a pro¬ 
portionate fjuanlity to atJ weaker and younger subjects. 
Repeat the dose once in twenty-four hours for two or three 
days after. But as the largeness of this close may render its 
o}>emtion too violent, the following method is less hazardous, 
and as effectuaL Give about four ounces to a full-growji 
person for the first dose, and two or three ounces every sis 
hours after, if its anodyne quality will permit; but to persons 
of a delicate coitsUtutiou. it should be repeated only every 
ten or twelve hours: this is to be continued for thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours, when the double dose may be again repeated, 
and after this lakes its full effect; it musl be worked off with 
some gentle purgatives. This medicine procures sleep, a1mo!>t 
ns certainly, and in an equal degree, witli opium; but the 
eyes seem distended, and appear bright and sparkling, as 
they generally do before the eruption of t)ie smal)-po\ and 
measles, after the sleepy effects are over. In a sliort time 
nfier the first dose is administered, the pulse grows regular, 
and begins to rise; the fever cools; the convulsions, if any, 
abate ; and the worms are generally discharged in great quan¬ 
tities, by the use of the subsequent purgatives, if not before, 
often above a hundred at a time: luit when a few only arc 
voided, and those alive, which seldom happens, the tlose 
must be repeated, and then hardly ever fails tu cure.—To 
propagate this plant, sow the seeds in j)ots tilled with soft 
loamy earth in the aotiinm, and plunge tliem into the burlt- 
bed, where (hey should remain till the spring, when they 
must be plunged into a fresh hot-bed. Afterwards jdani 
Ibem m several pots, shading them till they have taken root, 
and then treat them in the same way as other tender annual 
plants from the same countries, keeping them constantly in 
the bobbed under cover, to perfect the seeds* They ripen 
in September, and should be sown soon after; for if kept out 
of the ground till spring, they frequently fail. 

2* Spigelia Maritandica; PerennUd Worm-grains, Stem 
four-cornered ; all the leaves opposite ; root pereiiniai, fibrous. 
The stalk is terminated by a short spike of flowers, whicfi 
are outside of a bright red, and the inside of a deep orange 
colour. It flowers here tn July and Angn^f*—Native of the 
warmer parts of North AmcTica, as in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Carolina, where it is called Indian Pink, The accounts 
of tlie vermifuge virtues of this genus, given by Doctors 
Garden and Linnings, refer to this species; and as tJiectlicucy 
resides principally in the root, which in the preceding is but 
small, this is by some thought to be preferable. Dr. Garden, 
in his first letter to Dr. Hope, about liie year says, 

About forty years ago, the anthelminthic viilties of the mot 
of this plant were discovered by the Indians; siucc uliich 
time it has been much used by physiefuns and planters. I 
never found it do much service, except when it proved gently 
purgative. Previous to the use of it, 1 have lately given a 
vomit, w hen the circumstances of the case permitted it, und 
have found it to answer so well, that it should never be omit¬ 
ted* I have known half a drachm of tliis root purge as 
briskly as the same quantity of rhubarb ; but at oilier times 
it has produced no such eflcct in larger quantities. It is In 
general safer to give it in large doses; for giddiness, dimness 
of sight, and convulsions, frequently result from small ones, 
whereas large ones only prove ctneric or violently cathartic. 
To a child of two years of age, who had been taking len 
grains of the root twice a day. without any other effect llian 
making her dull and giddy, 1 prescribed twezily-two giaiii?s 
EnorniQgaod evening, which purged her bri^kly/aud hmiight 
away five large worms. After some mouths, an increased 
dose bad tlie same good effects* Of the root, properly dried. 


1 give from twelve to sixty or seventy grains in substance. 
In infusion, it may be given to the quantity of two, three, or 
four drachms twice a day." In subsequent letters, the same 
medical gentleman confirms the above statements of the effi¬ 
cacy of this root in worm cases. In what he terms continued 
or remitting low fevers, he found its efficacy promoted by the 
addition of the root of Serpentaria Virginica,—It is not easily 
propagated iu England, for the seeds do not ripen here, and 
the roots increase slowly: hence the plant is very uncommon 
iu tlie English gardens at present. It delights in a moist soil, 
and must not he often transpltinted. 

Sjiignet, Sec Jl^thusct and Athnmatita^ 

Spike, Lavender, See Lavandula* 

Spikenard. See Andropogon and Nardus. 

Spikenard^ Plowman's, See Baccharis and Conyza. 

S plianthus I a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly- 
gamia .I'.qiialis*—G eneric Cjiakacter. CW;.ip-r comiiioj), 
svibhemis]ihcriL-al, inihricate; scales lanceolate linear, com¬ 
pact, in a double row. CoroUa: compound, uniform, lubu- 
liir, cOnico convex ; corollels hermaphrodite, numerous, equal; 
pnpper oiic-peta!led, fuuncl-sh^ped; border four or five 
ciefl, rellcxed* Stamina : lihiuicnla four or five, capillary, 

. very short ; anlhcne cylindric. tubular. Pistil: germeu 
■oblong, compressed; style fllifortn, length of the stamina; 
stigmas two, recurved. Paicarp : none. Catix: uuchanged. 
Seeds: solitary, oblong, compressetl. flat. Down: mem- 
hjaimceous*Juarghjed, two-awuotl at the tip, one awn often 
smaller tfian the oilier, liecepificte: chaffy, conical; chaffs 
compressed, deciduous* Observe. Iti the seegud sjjccics the 
ray is three-flowered, and very small. In the seveulh, the seeds 
are awnless. Essential Character. Valix; almost 
equal. Down: twoawned* Ueceptatie: conical, chaffy* 
-The species are, 

I* Spilaiitiius Urens; Biling SpUanthus. Leaves lance¬ 
olate, quite entire; stein prostrate; root perennial; iiediiij- 
cles one-^flowLivd, solitary, subercct, together with their 
bianclilet, Lmg, subterminaling, bearing a whitish scentless 
flower, variegated with black dots, wJiich proceed from the 
aidherx shedding tficir dark pollen over the coroha. After 
the flower is perfectly opened, from the sule of the peduncle 
at tlie base, a iiew leafy stemlet s])rings foilh, which in time 
produces its flower. U flowers from May to October.— 
Native of Ainertc^i, about Carlhagen^, in sandy fields* Sow 
the seeds tqmn a moderate liot-bed in the spring; aud when 
the plants arc fit to remove, transplant tliein into a fresh hot- 
betl, shading (licm till they have taken new root, aiid then 
treating llieni as other tender plants, being careful not lo 
draw tlTcm up too weak. In June take them up with halls 
of earth to their roots, and plant them in a warm border, 
shading and wau-ring them: several of them may be kept 
through tJie winter in a stove* 

2, Spilanlinis Pseudo-Acmella; Speardcared Spihntkus. 
Leaves huiceolate, serrate; stem erect; branches opposite; 
flower, together wiOi the c;dix, ovate, yellow, without any 
ray* It flowers in July, Annual.—Native of Ceylon* 

3. Spiiautlius *Mbus; W/tifeJlowtred Spilant/ius, Leaves 
ovute, uhnost entire, lower allernale, upper opposite; stem 
paiiiclctl; root auhuaJ, fibrous, whitish, exciting salivu; 
flowers terumiidittg, solitury, erect, conical, obtuse, white; 
they appear in June and July.—Native of Peru. 

4* Spilantiuis Acmelhi ; llalm-ieaeed Spitanthm* Leaves 
ovale, serrate; stem erect; flowers radiate* It is diflicult to 
distinguish this from the second sj>ecics. so great is the lesem- 
blatice* The stalks rise two feet high. The peduncles 
are very long, and support one yellow flower with very short 
rays. There is a succession of fiow^ers from July till the 
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iVo^l puts a step to them.—Native of Ceylon and the East 
[ihIIcs, ivliere it is reputed to be a specific in the stone^ 
f}, Spilanlhus Tinctorius; Dytr^s Spilanlhus* Leaves 

iaiiceolatCt serrate, smooth; peduncles many-flowered, termi¬ 
nating; stem diUtised, herbaceous, three feet high, rounds 
with a creeping root; flowers whitish blue; seeds lliree-awued* 
— It is cultivated for dyeing, both in China and Cochin-china- 
The leaves when bruised yield an excellent blue colour; and 
a green, prepared by a method more easy than from Indigo, 
and by no means inferior in brightness^ 

C, Spilanthus Uliginosus; Sptlanthus. Leaves 

ovate, lanceolate, crenate; stem erect, dicliofomous; pe¬ 
duncles ferminalmg; flowers radiate.—Native of Jamaica. 

7. Spilanthus Atrijdicifolius; Oroche-leared Spilanthus. 
Leaves alternate, deltoid toothed, pelioled, stipulcd; stem 
paiiicled-—Native of South America, 

U. Spifantlius Insipidus. Leaves obovate, somewhat foolli- 
ed, sessile; stems shrubby, round, branched, procumbent. 
It flowers in December and January.—Native of Aiuerica- 
1>. Spilanllius Oleraceus; EicnUnt Spihnlhu$. Leaves 
SLibcoidale, serrulate, pelioled; stems procumbent, a foot 
long, round, somewliat rugged; flowers solitary, on lojjg 
peduncles, yellow. It flowers from July to Novemlier.— 
Native of ilie East Indies. 

Spina Sa?ic(a, See Craf^^gus* 

Sphtacia; a genus of the class Dicecia, order Pentandiia. 
—Generic Character. Male. CaiU: penantli live- 
parted; segments concave, oblong, obtuse. Coroila: ootie* 
Sifimina: tilanienla live, ca]>iMary, longer than tlie cali\; 
anther® oblong twin. Femate. Calix: perianth one-leafetl, 
four cleft, acute, with two opposite segments, very small, 
permanent- Cor^ila: none. Pistil: gernieii round, com¬ 
pressed; styles four, capillary; stigmas simple. Pericarp: 
none: calix unites and hardens. Stu^d: one, roundisli, cover¬ 
ed by the calix. OOserve^ Fruit round, or two-horned, or 
four-liorncd. Essential Ciiaracteh. AJale. Calix: 
five-parted. Corolla: none. Female, Calix: four-cleft. 
Corolla: none. Sfpks: four. Seed: solitary, wilhiij ilie liaid* 

ened calix.-Tlic species are, 

1. Spinacia Oleracea; Garden Spinach or Spinage, 
fruits pcduncled; root annual; sheaves sagittate; stern hol¬ 
low, blanching, herbaceous, about two feet high. The male 
flow'ersare herbaceous, in long spikes; they abound in pollen, 
which, when ripe flies out, if the plants be shaken, and 
spreads all round, after which they soou decay* The female 
flowers, winch are on a separate plant, sit iti clusters close to 
the stalks at every joint; tliey are succeeded by roundish 
seeds, wliicli, in one variety,arc armed witli sliort acute spines, 
and in another without spines. The varieties are two or three 
in number, and differ also in the size and shape of their 
Icaves.^Much stress has been laid, by Ilie opponents of tlie 
Sexual System of Plants, upon plants having been produced 
from the seeds of female Spinage, from which all male plants 
have been carefully separated* But they ought to have been 
aware, that it is by no means uncommon in this, and other 
dioecious vegetables, fo have some hermaphrodite flowers 
mixed among the females. The etymology of this well-known 
pot-herb is involved in much obscurity. Latin names termi¬ 
nating in aca, as Verbenaca, Portulaca; or in acia, as Spina¬ 
cia, are deduced from something to which they are supposed 
to hear a resemblance, as Verbena, Pottula, Spina; whence 
our English names Smallach and Spiuach, not commonly 
spelt Smailage and SpUiage* The native place of its growth 
is unknown: the ancients do not mention it, hut it has been 
Long in use among the moderns. The Arabian physicians 
speak of it, and it has been known from time itnmeniorial in 


Spain.—The juice of the leavet being diuretic, is soraetiinei 
serviceable in the gravel; and the leaves themselves, fre¬ 
quently eaten, tend to prevent costiveness. The variety 
called Prickly Spinach, was formerly more cultivated in the 
English Gardens than at present, because tt bears cold much 
better, aud was therefore preferred for winter use,— Propa^ 
gation and Culture* Sow the seeds upon an open spot of 
ground in the beginning of August, observing, if possible, to 
do it when there is an appearance of rain; if the season 
should prove dry for a long lime afler the seed is sown, the 
plants will not come up regularly; part of them will come up 
soon, and the greater part not till refreshed by rain, for 
without rain half the crop will often faiL As soon as the 
plants show four leaves, the ground ought to E>e hoed to 
destroy the weeds, and also to cut up the plants where they 
are too close, leaving those which remain three or four inches 
asunder; but this should always be done in dry weather, lint 
the weeds may be destroyed as soon as pulled up. About 
a month or five weeks after the first hoeing, the ground must 
be Imcd again, also in dry weather; but in wet seasons it 
will be proper to hoe and gather all the weeds, in order to 
carry them ofl* the ground; for if the plants be not thoroughly 
weeded before winter, the weeds will stifie and rot them by 
their ounibers. lu October tbe Spinach will be fit for use. 
Take oflf only the largest outer leaves, leaving those iu the 
centre of the plants to grow larger; and continue thus lo 
crop it all the winter and spriog, until the young Spinach, 
sown in the spriog, becomes large enough for use, which is 
generally in April, when the winter plants will run up to 
seed, and should therefore all be cut, except what may be 
wanted to furnish seeds for sowing. If the ground in which 
I he Winter Spinach is sown, be planted with early Cabbages, 
il is not proper to let any of the Spinach remain there for 
seed, and on that account should be cleared off aa soon as 
ever the Spring Spinach is fit for use, that the Cabbages may 
be earthed up and laid clear, which is of great service to 
them: hence it will be well to sow a small spot of ground 
witli this sort of seed, where there should be no other plants 
among it.—Smooth-seeded or Round-leaved Spinach is sown 
ill the spring, upon an open spot of ground, separate, or eUc 
mixed with Radish seed, as is the common practice of the 
London gardeners, who always endeavour to extract as mauy 
crops in a season as possible from their land ; but in the 
country where land is cheap, it will be the beat method to 
sow it alone; and when the plants are come up, the ground 
should be hoed, to destroy the weeds, aud cut out the plaota 
where too close, leaving them about three iuchea asunder* 
When these have grown so large as to meet, cut out a part 
for use, thinning them where room is wanted, that they may 
spread* This may be done twice, as tbe herb ia wanted; 
and at the last time the roots should be left eight or ten 
incites asunder, and the ground ought then to be hoed over 
again to destroy the weeds, which will be of great service to 
I he plants: for if they be sown upon good land, the sort 
with broad thick leaves, generally called Plantain Spinach^ 
will^ with this weeding and managemeut, ofteu produce leaves 
as large as the Broad-leaved Dock, and prove very fine for 
the table.—In order to have a succession of this pot-herb 
through tl^ season, sow tbe seeds at three or four different 
times in ihe spring, first in January, on a dry soil; next in 
the beginning of February, in a moist soil; third on a moist 
soil* at the beginning of March; and lastly, at the begiuniDg 
of April. Those late sowings should be hoed out thinner at 
tbe first time than either of the former, for there will be no 
necessity for leaving it for cutting out thin for use, because 
the former sowings will be sufficient to supply the table tOI 
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tliese are full grown; besides^ by leaving it thin at first, it 
will Dot be apt to run up to seed, so soon as it would if the 
plants were closCi The sowings here directed, arc those 
practised by the kitchen-gardeners near London ; but as 
Spinach is much used in soups for great tables, there should 
be some seeds sown every three weeks during the suintner 
season, to supply the kzlcheti; but these late sowings should 
be on moist strong ground, or, if the season turn out hot and 
dry, it will run to seed before the plants obtain strength, 
capeciaily if the plants be close togetiier. In order to secure 
seeds of cither of these kinds, you sliotdcl sow an open rich 
spot of grotiud with the sort you intend, in February, after 
the danger of being injured by frost is over; and when the 
plants are come up, they should be hoed out to six or eight 
inches' distance, observing to cut down tlie weeds at the same 
time; and when the plants have f:rown about throe weeks or 
a month longer, they should be hoed a second time, and left 
at least a foot asunder. Take care to keep Lliem free from 
weeds, which force them up weak, and greatly injure the 
plants^ When tlje plants have run up to flower, two sorts 
W'ill be readily distinguished. The male will produce spikes 
af stamineous flowers, which contain tlie farina, ami are 
absolutely necessary to impregnate the embryos of the female 
plants, in order to render the seeds i>roliflc. These male 
plants are, by the gardeners, commonly called She-Spinach, 
and are often, by the ignorant, pnlkd up as soon as They are 
distinguished from the female, in order, as they pretend, to 
give room for the seed being spread; but u lie rover the male 
plants are entirely removed before the fariim is slie<f over 
the female plants, the seeds which the latter produce will not 
grow, and hence it is absolutely necessary to leave a few of 
the male plants In every part of the ground; for a siiud) 
number, properly selected, will he sutiicient to impregmUe 
the females, as the farina, when ripe, spreads to a coui^ideriible 
distance, whenever the plants are shaken by tJie wind. When 
the seeds are ripe, which may he known hy their ehaugiug 
colour, and beginning to scatter, tlie jdants should be drawn 
tjp, and spread abroad for a few days to dry; observing to 
turn them every other day, to dry the seeds equally on both 
sides, and also to guard them from birds, which would soon 
devour them. When tlie lants are dried, thresh out the 
9 ceds, free tiiem from dirt, an<l lay tliern up where mice, 
who are extremely fond of lliein, cannot [jenelraie. 

2* Spiuacia Feta; IVi^d Spbmeh or Spi/ia^c. Fruits 
peduncUd; stem higher, smooth, and even; leaves deUoi<l, 
ovate, sometimes sinuate, obtuse, petioled*—Native of Siberia, 

Spinach^ Wild* See Chetwpoditim. 

iSpindle Tr&e* See Enonpmus* 

Spini/e^:; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Diciecia.— 
Gbnebic Char a ct ek. IJerj/niphrodile Flowers* Cdfix: 
Read terminating, composed of several bundles, involucred ; 
bundles partial, approximating, involucred* in each n rachis, 
solitary, awl-shaped* excavated a little above the base, flower¬ 
bearing, the rest naked, and others siiniJar without flower; 
involucre common, two-leaved; leaflets lanceolalo, channelled, 
subulate, mucronate, unequal; proper foiir-f avcd, similar; 
glume one-flowered, two-valved; valves lanceolate, awl^ 
shaped at the top* unequal; outer longer, inner concealed 
within an excavation of tlie rachis* Corolla: glume two- 
valved; valves lanceolate, convoluted; inner involving the 
genitals. SUtmina: fllamt-ikta three, fllifonn ; anther^c linear, 
long, cloven at both ends, probably burreir. Pistil: geniicn 
oblong; styles two, Aliform, longer than the glumes; sligjnas 
villose, standing out. Ptricatp: none. CWi.r: unchunted, 
growing to the seed. Seed: one, oblong, smooth* 
Flowers* Catix: head as in the hermaplirodile; bundles 
117. 


involucred, with glumes longer, dagger-pointed, pungent; 
rachis, each subtrigonai, flowering almost from top to bottom ; 
flowers from five to seven, sessile, alternate, bifarious* parallel, 
ovate, obfoog, awnless; glume two-flowered, two-valvcd; 
valves oblong, obtuse, striated, channelled, shorter than the 
corolla. Unequal, outer shorter; one floscule hermapJtrodite, 
barren. Corolla: glume two-valved; valves lanceolate, chan¬ 
nelled, convolute, inner narrower; nectary of two valves, 
linear, membranaceous, loose, diaphanous, short. Stamina ; 
fllamciita three, filiform; anthers linear, long* cloven at both 
ends, standing out. Pistil: (in one floscule;) germen ob¬ 
long; style bifid; stigmas none. This genus dif¬ 

fers from Lolium, in Ijavingtwo valves to the calix; and from 
Triticum, in their not being transverse. Essential Cha* 
RACTEK, Hermaphrodite* CffW.r.* glume two valved, two- 
flowered; valves parallel to the racliis. Corolla: tw'o-valved, 
awnless. Stamina: three. Styles: two. Male* Calix: 
common with the hermaphrodite. Corolla and Stamina: 
similar.-^The only known species is, 

1, Spiiiifex Squarrosus, Leaves grassy, convolute, recur¬ 
ved, spreading, rigid, spiny at the end; sheaths widened, 
striated, with u woody itgulv^ culma very latgc, as thick as 
the finger, glaucous, as is the whole plant, jointed, ivitli heaps 
of leaves at every joint, even, not hollow but full. Each 
spike nearly u finger's length, with a three-sided racfiis, end¬ 
ing in a spine, and five afternate, lateral, sessile, remote 
flowers.—Native of the East Indies* China, and Cochin-china, 
on the sandy coasts- 

Spirtea; a genus of the class leosandria, order Peatagynia. 
—Generic Character* perianth one-lea fed,^five- 

cleft, fiat at the base; w ilh acute segments, permanent. Co* 
roHa: petals five, inserted into the calix, oblong, rounded.. 
Stamina: tilamenta more than twenty, filiform, shorter than 
the corolla, inserted into the calix ; aiilhera^ roundish. Pis¬ 
til: germina five or more; styles as many, filiform, length of 
the stamina; stigmas headed. Pericarp: capsules oblong, 
acuminate, compressed, two-valved. Seeds: few, acuminate* 
small* fastened to the internal suture. Observe* The thir¬ 
teenth Species is trigynous; the fifteentli differs from Ihe rest 
in being dimeious; the sixteenth has numerous capsules in a 
ring; and tlie seventeenth has numerous capsules contorted* 
as in Ilelictcres. Essential Character. Calix: five^ 
cleft. Petals: five. Capsmle: many-seeded." — -The spe¬ 
cies are, 

* Shrubby* 

3. Spiraea Laevigata; Smooth-leaved Spireea* Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire, sessile; racemes compound ! shrubby, 
with round brandies; flowers longer than the pedicel, white, 
alternate.—Native of Siberia, in valleys, at the foot of the 
loftier Altaic mountains, which are covered with snow. It 
flow'crs there in llie spring, ripening its capsules at the begin¬ 
ning of August* and then flowering again from the lateral 
branches. The shoots being lough, straight, auct of a pro¬ 
per siiie, arc used by the Cossacks for ram-rods. The leaves 
are gently and pleasantly astringent, and may serve as a 

siiccedaneuni for Tea. It flowers here from April to June,_ 

The shrubby sorts may all be propagated by suckers, which 
arc plentifully sent forth from the stems of the old plants jii 
general; also by laying down the tender branches, which, 
when rooted, should be transplanted out in rows at three 
feet distance, and two feet asunder. In this nursery they 
may remain two years, observing to keep the ground free 
from w'teds, ami in tfie spring to dig it up between the rows, 
that the roots may the more easily extend themselves; but 
the suckers, if they put out any, should be taken off. After¬ 
wards, ihey may may be transplanted where they are to 
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remain among other flowering shrubs^ observing to place 
tbem among the shrubs of equal growth. For layers, the 
branches must be laid down in autumn, and in one year 
they will lake root. These shrubs require no olher pruning, 
but to cut out all the dead branches and such as grow irre¬ 
gularly, and to take off the suckers every year, otherwise 
the suckers will starve the plants. The ground between 
them should be dug every spring, and every third year rotten 
dung should be added; the first will assist their root, and the 
last will make them flower strong. 

2. Spireea Salicifolia; Willow-Uated Spir^a* Leaves ob¬ 
long, serrate, smooth; racemes decompounded* Four feet 
high, with smooth rod-like stems, and yeliow branches; 
corollas of a rose-red colour, paler when ejepaeded. On the 
bauks of rivers it is often a fathom high, with longer leaves 
and large handsome racemes of flowers, as it appears in gar- j 
dens; but on the rocky sides of mountains it is smaller and 
more branched, with shorter leaves and a very short simple 
j^cenie.—It isfouud in Siberia, beginning from the river Obi, 
and thence becomes gradually more abundant about the 
Jenisca, and iu the country beyond lake Baikal: it is sometimes 
found in the moif^r Ledges uf WotJULrielatid, and in many 
places on the borders of Wjuandermere; and also between 
Poolbridge and Colthouse, near Hawksbead in Cumberland; 
and )u a wood atllafod in Cardiganshire^ There are several 
varieties, one with broad leaves, a native of North America, 

3* Spirma Callosa; Callous Spir^a. Leaves lanceolate, 
acute, serrate, subvillose; panicle decompounded, siibfnsti- 
giate ; flowers red ; branches and branchlcts alternate, round¬ 
ish, villose, purplish, erect,—Native of Japan, flowering in 
Junc^ 

4^ Spiraea Tomento^a; Scarlet Spiraea^ Leaves lanceolate, 
unequally serrate, tom en lose beneath; flowers doubly racemed; 
they arc very small, and of a beautiful red colour, appearing 
in July, August, and September.—Native of Pennsylvania. 

5. Spirma Argcnfea; Leaves silky, 

wedge-shaped, murked wilh lines, serrate at llie tip, and 
somewhat plaited ; racemes compound; stalks slender, brauch- 
jngout near the ground.—Native of New Granada. 

Gi Spirxa Alpina; Siberian Alpine Sptr^ea^ Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, tooth letted, very snioolb; corymbs lateral; shoots 
a yard htgh,“Native of Siberia. 

7. Spiraea Hypericifolia; H^pericum-havedSpirtsa, Leaves 
obovale, quite entire; umbels sessile. Tlic flowers are white: 
they appear in May and June, and being produced on almost 
the whole length of the branches, this shrub makes a good 
apjiearance during the time of flowering.—Native of Norih 
America. 

y. Spirwa Cbamwdrifolia ; Gerinanihr-leaded Spir^a. 
Leaves obovate, gash-toothed at the tip; corymbspeduncled; 
flowers biggish, white, fugacious, and having a weak viiose 
smell; shoots ahuiulant, seldom two ells high, the tliickness 
of the flitger, wand-like, branched; wood briltJe. This species 
varies very much, especially with larger or smaller leaves, 
more or less cut, but more commonly quite entire and ovate- 
acute.—Native of Siberia, Hui>gary, Japan, and China* In 
Kamtschalka the leaves are used as a succedancum for Tea ; 
and Ihey make tobacco-pipes of the straight shoots. This 
shrub makes beautiful hedges, being entirely covered wilh 
flowers in June. The capsules ripen in autumn; but it docs 
not grow readily from seed; nor throw out suckers so readily 
as some of its congeners, 

9, Spirxu Ulmifolia; Jj^fm-ieaved Sph^^a. Leaves ovale, 
lanceolate, doubly tootluMl ; curymhs pcduncled. Flowers 
larger, and stem liigber, than Ihoiv of the preceding species* 
—Supposed to be a nalive of Carniolu^ 


10. Spiraea Crenata; Hawihcrndtavtd Spirm^* htsm§ 
obovate, acute, toothed at the tip^ thrce-nerveil; ootjnbt 
clustered, pcduncled; sterna several, scarcely two db higb, 
very much branched from the bottom; flowers smaliiib, 
white, odorous. Pallas says, this is the only plant of its genw 
that is indigenous of Russia, and that the leaves are so mstriii- 
gent as to tan leather* It flowers about the middle orUay, 
ripening fruit in August*—Native of Spaior Ruaita, aM 
Japan. 

11. Spiraea Triloba; Three-lobeddeaved Spireca. Leaves 
roundish, subcordaie, obtusely lobedt toothed; umbeb pc« 
dim clod; flowers middle-si^ed, white; stems nomeroiu^ 
scarcely thicker than a swan's quill, very much btanched. 
It multiplies very little by the root*—This degsmt shrub is a 
native of Siberia, but is not found until we arrive at Itbe 
Altaic chain of niountams ; thence it continues eastward to the 
Jcnisca and the lake Baikal, and seldom exceeds two fleet. 

I 12, Spir^a Tbaltclroides; Mtadow^RtuAtaved Spireta, 
Leaves obovate, obtuse, subtrilobate; umbels lateral, seasib; 

I flowers white; branches straight.—'Ilib elegant species is a 
i native of the transalpine parts of DauHan, 

I 13, Spiraea OpulifoUa; Currant-leaeed Spireea, ^Leaves 
I ovate, ilireedohed, serrate; corymba peduncled. The flow^ 

I ers arc produced in roundish bunches at the end of the 
^ branches; they are white, with some spots of a pale red, 

: This species rises with many shrubby branching stalks, eight 
, or ten feet high iu good ground, but ordinarily five or sis 
feet only. It is commonly known iu the nuraeries P7 the 
I name of Virginian Guelder Rose.—Native of Canada and 
i Virginia* 

I 14* Spiraea Sorbifolia ; Service^tret-leaved Spiresa^ I^eaves 
{pinnate; leaflets uniform, serrate; stem shrubby; flowers 
panicled, small, aud white. This riseo with shrubby stalks 
like the second species, but sends out horizontal braoches, 
which arc slender, and covered with a brown bark.—Native 
of Eastern Siberia, in boggy w oods, wet valleys, and on the 
bauks of torrents: it is abundant as far as KamtscKatka; 
and flowers at the begimiiug of July. This is certainly a veij 
I hundiioaie &hruh iu plantations, though the hollow roots ate 
1 used to supply sots wilh tobacco-pipes. It flowers in our 
clijiiatc ill August* 

lu. Spiraea Belulifolia. Leaves wide-ovate, iuciso-serrate, 
glabrous; corymbs terminal, compound, fastigiate, leafv; 
flowers tinged with red,—Grows to the height of about a foot, 
and is found iu tbe mountains of Virginia. 

Ifh Spircca Capitata* Leaves ovate, sublobate, duplicalC' 
dcnlrtfe, louienlose; corymbs terminal, heaped togctlier, sub- 
capitate, pcduncled at great length; calices tomentose*^ 
j Found on the north-west coast of North America. 

! 17. Spiiica Discolor. Leaves ovate, lobed, dentated, 

I suljplicaic; panicles terminal, pedunclcd, very branchy.— 

I Tills shrub grows to the height of about five feet, and b 
(bund ou the banks of the Kooskoosky. 

Herbaevvus^ 

in, Spircea Aruncus; Leaves super* 

tfccninponnd; spikes panicled; flowers dioecious; root per* 
emiiul; stem annual, from three to four feet high.—Nwvc 
^ of Gcrinuny, Austria, CarnioJu, Dauphiny, Switzerland, Pied¬ 
mont, Siberia, Japan, and Virginia. It flowers iu June and 
July. 

!£>, Spirtea Filipendula; Common Dropworl^ Leaves 
interruptedly pinnate; leaflets uniform, serrate, smooth; stem 
herbaceous; flowers cymed, many-styled; root perennia), 
coiiiisliug of oval tubers or solid lumps, hanging from the 
nmin body by threads; whence the common names. The 
tubers enable it to resist drought, and make it bard to be 
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cradtcmted.—The whole herb is astringeat* A decoction of 
the roots operates by urine, and brings away grareL A 
tincture of it made in wine is good in epileptic hts and other 
disorders; and given in powder, it has been found serviceable 
in the whites, and also in the bloody dus. Hogs are fond of 
the roots. It is an elegant plant, very common in high 
pastures, on a calcareous soil* where it is sometimes very 
siualb In gardens it often becomes very luxuriant* produc¬ 
ing double flowers, which appear early in July; they are 
cream-coloured, oflen tipped with red, or red on tijc outside* 

20. Spiraea Ulmaria; Mtadow-SwetU Leaves interrupt¬ 
edly pinnate* tomentose beneath, the end leaflet larger, lobed; 
flowers cymed, many-styled, white; root pereunial, tibrous; 
stems erect, three or four feet high, angular and furrowed, 
tinged ' with red* leafy, branched in the upper part. It 
abounds in moist meadows, about the banks of rivers, brooks, 
and ditches, perfuming the air with the sweet Hawthonvlike 
scent of its plentiful blossoms, from June (o August* The 
green parts of the herb partake of a similar aromatic flavour, 
when rubbed or chewed, approacJnng to the taste of Orange- 
flower water; a flavour possessed in higher perfection by the 
American Gualtheria.—The flowers infused in boiiiiig water, 
give a fine flavour* which rises in distillation. Sheep and 
hogs eat the herb; goats are foud of it; and cattle generally 
refuse it. An iufusion of the fresh-gathered tops of this plant 
promotes sweating, and has a small degree of asinugcncy. 
It is an excellent medicine iu fevers attended with purgings, 
and may be given to the quantity of a moderate basondull 
once in two or three hours. It is likewise a good wound 
herb, whether taken inwardly, or externally applied* The 
flowers infused in any kind of liquors, impart a pleasant taste 
thereto, and, mixed with mead, give it the flavour of the 
Greek wines. A water distilled from them ia good for iiiflani- 
mations of the eyes*—There ia a variety with double flowers, 
and another with variegated leaves; both are to be found in 
some gardens. 

21. Spir^a Digitata; Fingtr-leaved Spir^a, Leaves pin¬ 
nate, tomentose beueath, the end one larger, seven-lobed* 
the lateral ones five-lobed; corymb branched, contracted. 
It has much of tbe habit, taste, and smell, of the preceding 
species.—Native of Siberia, iu meadovrs and' moist valleys in 
the subalpine regions beyond the lake Baikal, and especially 
in Dauria. 

22. Spiraia Lobala; iofr?Leaves pinnate, 
smooth, the end one larger, seven-lobed, tbe lateral ones 
tbree-Jobed ; corymbs proliferous; flowers red; root sweet- 
sjueiling*—Native of Nortli America. 

23. Spirsea Camtsclialica; Ear-pMohd Spiraea, Leaves 
fivc-lobed ; petioles cared ; stem hirsute; corymbs proliferous; 
root thick, white, black on the outside. Stems two or three, 
a fathom higli or more, as thick as the finger or thumb at 
bottom ; flowers a little larger than those of the Meadow¬ 
sweet, with white ovate petals. Willdenow remarks, timt 
the petiole Is furnished above with roundish leafy aj>pendages, 
and that it appears to be allied to the next species.—Native 
of Kamtschalka and Behring's Island* 

24. Spiraea Palmata; Hand-leated Spiresa, Leaves pal¬ 
mate, serrate ; panicle superdecompound ; stem herbaceous, 
striated, erect, wholly smooth; flowers white or red, the 
latter with four styles.—Native of Japan. 

25. Spiraea TrifoUataj Three-leaved Spir^Ea. Leaves ter- 
oate^ serrate, almost equal; flowers subpanicled, on slender 
peduncles; petals long, lanceolate, spreading; stamina no 
longer than the tube of the flower; root perennial; stalks 
annual, about a foot high, sending out side-branches the 
whole length. This U one of the most elegant species, and 


is a most desirable plant: it is by no means common, but 
rather scarce* and increases but little, being diflicult to pro¬ 
pagate, and liable to be wholly lost, except planted in a 
favourable soil and situation,—Sow the seeds on a shady bor¬ 
der soon after they are ripe; for if they are sown in spring, 
tbe plants will either never come up at all, or at best not nil 
the year after. Remove them in autumn, when the leaves 
begin to decay, either where they are to remain, or into a 
nursery-bed, wliere they may grow a year or two to get 
strength. It delights in a shady situation* and a moist light 
soil* It is usually increased by parting tlic roots; which 
possibly might succeed as cuttings. The best situation, 
according to Mr, Curtis, is a north harder, in a liglit bag or 
peat earth* or bog or peat mixed with hazel loam, 

Splachnum; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order 
JVlusci. Essential Character. Cupmh^ cylindrical* 
placed on a fleshy recep>lacle. Fringe i simple, of sixteen 
teeth, standing in pair^,—This genus is more remarkable than 
any of its tribe for size, beauty, and singularity. There are 
between twenty and thirty species, the most remarkable of 
which are; The Green tapering Gland Moss: receptacle 
globular, green; leaves ovatodanceoUte, pointed, entire; 
fruit-stalk capillary ; is principally found in moist alpine situ¬ 
ations ill Wales and Scotland, growing on the dung of badgers 
and foxes. The Globular (jreeu Gland Moss; found in 
Germany and Scotland. The Purple Gland Moss ; not very 
common in Europe. The Crimson Globular Glaud Moss; 
found in I he turfy bogs near Upsal in Sweden. The Red 
Umbrella Moss; found in Norway* Sweden, Russia, and 
Siberia; and, the Yellow Umbrella Gland Moss, native of 
Lapland and Sweden. 

Spktnuiorl^ See Asphniunif^ Shchtium, and Osmunda. 

Sp6ndia91 a genus of the class Decandria, order Penlagy- 
nia.— Generic Character. Cahjet periantii one-leafed, 
subcampanulate* small, five cleft, coloured, deciduous. Co* 
roUa: petals live, oblong, fiat* spreading* Slamma: fila- 
menta ten* awl-shaped, erect, shorter tlian the corollas* aiter- 
ualeiy longer; antherse oblong. Pklii: germen ovate; styles 
five, short, distant* erect; stigmas obtuse. Pei'icarp: drupe 
oblong, large, marked with five dots from the fulling of the 
styles, ten-valved. AW: nut ovate, woody, fibrous, five- 
cornered, five-celled, covered with a fleshy elastic aril. Es¬ 
sential Character. Calixi five-toothed. Corolla: five- 

petal led. Drupe: with a five-celled out.-The species 

are, 

1* Spondias Mombin; Purple Uog Plumt or Spamnk 
Pbtm. Leaves with the coiumoti jjetiole compressed. Browne 
describes this as a small spreading tree, which seldom rises 
above ten or twelve feet in height, willi dark gloomy green 
foliage, which gcueraDy begins to shoot as the blossoms full. 
It is culiivaled by many fur the sake of the fruit, which is 
riillier pleasant, though uot greatly esteemed in Jamaica, 

H lie re suptirior fruits arc very abundant. There is a varietv 
called the Leather coat ^ from the appearance of it$ skill; but 
the va rial ion proceeds from the dry soil in winch it is found. 

■—^Likc the other plants of this genus* it grows easily frotu 
cuttings planted in pots filic<l with rich light earth, and 
pluDged into a het-bed, covering them down either with bell 
or baud glasses to exclude the external air, and shading them 
from the suti. The best time for this is in the sj>ring, before 
the plants put out their leaves. They may also he propa¬ 
gated by the stones, if brought over fresh. Pul these into 
small pots filled with the same ricli earth, and plunge them 
into a hot-bed of tanner's bark, observing duly to water the 
earth, and in six or seven weeks the plants will appear,— 
Native of South America, whence it has been transplanted 
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into the Caribbee ii^laads ; it is very common in St. Domingo, 
also ill Jamaica^ Ouia^'ao, and St. Martin's, but scarce in 
most of the other islands. 

2. Spondias Hyrobalanus; Yellow Bog Plum^ or Jamaica 
Ptiim, Petioles round; leaflets shining, acuminate. This 
rises to the heiglit of thirty feel or more, sending out many 
crooked irregular branches, which are destitute of leaves for 
some months. The flowers come out before the leaves ap¬ 
pear, and are succeeded hy yellow plums, an inch or more in 
Icngtl^, growing in a sort of raceme; they have large fibrous 
stones, with a thin covering of flesh. The fruit is sometimes 
eaten by children, but makes an excellent food for hogs. As 
the branches or cuttings grow so readily, it is used by some 
for hedges: und a tree or two is frequently planted in pas¬ 
tures, to alibid shade to the sheep. There is a variety with 
slightly pinnate leaves, which is much esteemed by some 
West India planters, and itho by the wild hogs, whom it 
principally supplies wilh food,—Native of all tlic Caribbee 
Jslauds, and the ncighhoiiiitig coiitincnr. 

3. Spondtas Jlaiigifera; Mango Hog Phm. T.eaflots 
oblong, quite entire; panicle raccuied; nut five-celled, seeded. 
^Native of the Last Indies. 

4. S[n>ndias Dulcis; Siart Bog Plum. Petioles round, 
siNq>aired ; leaflets serrate, ribbed. Tins is a tall shady tree, 
with a hamLotiie spreading head ; trunk Ihicker than a man's 
body, upright, fifty feet high, tlowcring before the lime of 
leafing, in September; liraiiclics diffused, spreading, round, 
wilh a brown rugged bark; flowers small, ofagrccnisJi yel¬ 
low colour; drupe oval, obtuse, large, very smooth, of a 
golden colour, and somewhat nauseous fetid smell; outer 
shell very thin, ilotted; pulp fleshy, succulent, sweet, aroma¬ 
tic, fragrant; nut hard, woody, ovale, eclnnatc all over with 
hard pungent fibrils, flvc-colled, with membranaceous parti¬ 
tions; kernel solilarv, ovate, compressed, Ihe greater part 
abortive. It is easily distinguislied from the other species, 
by its peduncied shell and cells, removed both from each 
other, and from tlic axils.“Cidiivaied in the Society and 
Friendly Islands of the Souili Sea, especially in Otaheitc, 
Tlio golden fruit hangs in lilllc nodding bunches, and is 
esteemed one of (lie most tasteful and wholesome; it has 
almost the same flavour with Ananas, and not only assuages 
thirst, but is given to the sick without distiiiclioii. 

Sponge Tree, See J/imo.fa Paf nc^iana. 

Spoojtwofi. See CccA/earia, 

Spring Gras^. Sec j^nf/ioj^aniAum. 

.Tir. Sec Pinttif. 

Spu7ge. See Eupltorlfh, 

Spurge Laurel. See BapAne* 

Spu7ge 01 tee. See Daphne J}/e::ereum. 

Spurreg. See Spergttfa. 

Squash Gourd. Sec Cucurhlfa. 

Squid. See Sc ilia. 

See Asperula. 

Squirting Cucumber. See Afomordica. 

Sfarfij/si a gciuis of the class Didyuamia, order Gymno- 
spenuia.—G eneric Cuaracteu, LW^jf; jieriauHi one- 
leafed, tubular, angular, iialf fivc-cicfj, acinuinaie, permanent; 
toolidets acuminale, awl-sliaped, a liltle unequal. Corolla: 
onc-peta!led, riugent; lube very short, opening, oblong at 
the biisc, gibbous doxvnwards; upper lip erect, suboiate, 
arched, often einarginate; lower lip larger, reflexed on the 
sides, trifld, ilic middle segment very large, emurginale, 
folded back. Siamina: fllamenta four, tw-o of them sliotlcr, 
awl-shaped; when the anthera; have shed iheir iH)llcn, curved 
back to the sides of the opening; antlien'e simple. Pislll: 
germea four-parted ; style filiform, situation aud length of 


the stamina; stigma bifid,acute* Periatrp: none# Caiir; 
scarcely changed. iSeetfs: four, ovate, an^lar. Esssntial 
Character. Corolla ; upper lip arcbeu; lower reflexed at 
the sides; the middle segment larger, emarginate. Sfrataar 
finally reflexed towards the sides--The species are, 

1. Slachys Sylvatica ; Hedge IVomdmrG or Sedge Kl- 
fle. Whorls stx-flowered; leaves cordate, petioled; root pcr« 
ennta), creeping, but not verv extensive; stems about tiro 
feet high, or from one to inree feet highj upright^ Ifttlc 
branched, square, hairy, leafy; corolla of a deep blood- 
colour, prettily nmrbkd about the orifice with a darker hue 
intermixed with white. This herb has a pungent fetid imelL 
when rubbed, approaching to that of Black Horehound. 
Being one of tliose that powerfully affect ihe nerves, it might 
prove no contemptible stimulant, jf judiciously used. Toads 
are thought to be fond of living under its shade- Sheep end 
goats eat it, but cows and hogs refuse it- The herb will dye 
yellow.^It is commou in hedges, aud other shady places; 
flowering iji July and August. Most of the species of this 
goiiiis are hnrdy, and may be propagated by seeds sown in 
March, upon a bed of light fresh earth: when the plants 
come up, set them out into beds six inches asunder, water¬ 
ing Iheui till they have taken root, and keeping them clear 
from weeds. At Mtchaeloias transplant them where they are 
to remain, in an open situation, and upon a dry and light, 
but not very rich soil. In the following smnnier these plants 
will flower, and in August their seeds will ripen; many of 
them die soon after. Some continue several years, and may 
be increased by parting the roots. 

2. Stacliys Circinata; Blantdeaved StacAye^ Whorls six- 
flowered ; leaves cordate-rounded, crenate; root perennial; 
stems several, decumbent at the base, and then ascending, 
scarcely a foot high, very hairy; corolla purple, with the 
upper tip pubescent- It flowers here from May to July.— 
Found in the mountains Zavans of Tunis- See the preceding 
species* 

3. Stachys Patustris; Marsh fVoundwortt or Clown** AiS 
keah WhorU six-flowered; leaves Linesr-lanceolate, half em^ 
bracing; root perennial, creeping to a great oxteut. Hie 
extremities, at the close of summer, becoming tuberous; stems 
two feet liiglj, upright, hollow, four-comered, the sides flat- 
tidi, llie corners rough with hairs, pointing downwards; the 
joints also are hairy and purple; corolla pale, reddish purple, 
if Limteus be accurate in stating that swine are fond of the 
roots, these animals might be turned into fields, where this 
plant ahoitiida, with great advantage, after the crop has been 
removed; for it is a very noxious plant in many corn-fields, 
increasing much by its roois, and also by seed.—Native of 
Europe, in marches, on the banks of rivers, in watery places, 
by road-sides, and particidarly in moist sitaatiODs; flowering 
ill July und Auguijt. 

4. Stachys Alptna; Alpine Slachy*. WhorU many-flower¬ 
ed; serrutures of tlic leaves cartilaginous at the tip; corollas 
with n flat lip; root perenoial: colour of the plant duSky; 
colour of I he corolla pale purple, with one blood-red line 
running.—Native of Germany, Switzerland, Carnlola, Italv^ 
und the south of Franee* it flowers from June to August*' 

Stachys Gtrmanica; Downy Siazhys or 
Whorls many-flowered; leaves creuate; ^em woolly; root 
perennial. Tlie whole herb remarkably invested with ft white, 
soft, silky pubescence; corollas purple withiD, streaked about 
the nimiili with white, their outside whitish and very downv. 
It flowers ill July-—Native of Denmark, GermaDy, Switzer¬ 
land, France, England, Austria, Carniola, Piedmont, and 
Siberia. It is found on the lime-stone soil of Oxfordshire, in 
;coru fields, aucJ by the way-sides; between Blenheim and 
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Ditehley; near Witney, and Slonesfield; between Wotvdstock, 
Enstone, and at BrizenoHoti: it haa also been found four 
miles south of Grantbam. neat the London road, opposite 
Easton; and on a bill two miles from Bedford. 

6# Stachys Intermedia; Obhn^-iti^ved Whorls 

many-fiowered ; caliees subs pungent; leaves oblong, sucor- 
datCj crenate; stem somewhat woolly i perennial, dowering in 
June and July.—Native of Carolina. 

7* Stachys Lanata; Woolly Stachys^ Whorls many*flow- 
ered; leaves woolly; stems procumbent and rooting at the 
base j root perennial.—Native of Siberia. 

8. Stachys Cretica; Cretan Stachys. Whorls thirty- 
flowered; calices pungent; stem rough-haired. H flowers 
from June to Avgust. Perenmal.—Native of the island of 
Crete. 

9. Stachys Patens; Spreading Stachys^ Very much 
branched; branches filiform, spreading; leaves lanceolate, 
serrate, smooth; flowers subverticil late.—Native of Cuba. 

10. Stachys Glutinosa; Clammy Stachys. Branches very 
much branched; leaves lanceolate, smooth. TJiis is a little 
shrub, a foot high, clammy all over, with a strong bituminous 
scent; corolla villose on the outside.—Native of the island 
of Caudia. 

11. Stachys Spiuosa; Thorny Stachys^ Branches termi¬ 
nated by a spine ; stem very much branched; flowers on the 
extreme branchlets. axillary, solitary, or in threes, small; 
calices pungent,^>—Native of the western parls of Candia. 

12. Stachys Orientalis; Ltcvant Stachys. Lcavea tomen- 
lose, ovate, lanceolate; doral leaves shorter than the whorl; 
stem very hairy; corolla yellow; with the upper lip very 
hirsute on the outside; whorls remote, many-^£owered.—Na¬ 
tive of the Levant. 

13. Stachys Palestina; Palestine Stachys. Flowers sub¬ 
spiked ; leaves lanceolate, sessile, lomentoae, wrinkled, quite 
entire; calices awnless; stems shrubby, round, white, tomen- 
tose; upper lip of the corolla cDncave, entire, purple, with a 
deeper purple line along the edge; lower lip also purple, 
spotted with white at the throat; middle lobe larger, con¬ 
cave ; calix ten-comered.—Native of Palestine^ 

14. Stachys Marititna; ydlotv or Sea Stachys, Leaves 
cordate, obtuse, tomentose, crenate; bracles oblong, quite 
entire; root perennial; stem suflTruticose, a span high, erect, 
pubescent; corollas yellow. It flowers in July.—Native of 
&ea-ooasts on the south of Europe. 

15. Stachys ^thiopica; Cape Stachys. Whorls two- 
flowered; root perennial. The whole plant hairy; corolla 
incurved, three times as long as the calix; the upper lip 
vitlose on Ibe outside, erect, arched, obovate, entire; stem a 
palm high, erect, or diffused.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

1C. StacEiys Hirfa; Prccumbent Stachys, Whorls six- 
flowered; stems prostrate; upper lip of the corolla bifid, 
divaricate, reflexed; root perennial. It flowers from June to 
August —Native of Spain, Italy, the Levant, and Barbary. 

17* Stachys Canariensis; Canary Stachys. WhorU six- 
flowered: leaves cordate, villose, crenate; stems almost erect; 
fruiting calices of a very spreading bell-shape; root perennial, 
branched; corolla rose-purple; upper lip quite entire; disk 
of the lower lip, above the throat, dotted with purple.*-Na- 
tive of the Canaries. 

Id. Stachys Lavandulifolia: Laifender-Uated Stachys, 
Wborls six-flowered, very hirsute; leaves lanceolate, quite 
CDtire. marked with lines; stem erect, a span high, simple, 
hirsute; corolla purple.—Native of the Levant. 

19, Stachys Recta; Upright Stachys, Whorls subspiked; 
leaves cordate, elliptic, crenate, rugged; stems ascending; 


root perennial; flowers yellow,—It flowers from June to 
August, and U a native of the south of Europe. 

20. Stachys Arenaria; Sand Stachys. Whorls subspiked, 
six-flowered, villose; leaves lanceolate, obtuse, serrate; stems 
procumbent at the base; root perennial; corolla purple, vil¬ 
lose,—Native place not ascerlaiaed. 

21. btachys Annua; IVhiU Annual Stachys. Whorls six 
flowered; leaves ovate, lanceolate, three-nerved, even, peli- 
oled ; stem erect; root annual; corollas yellow, ft flowers 
in July and August.—Native of Germany, Austria, Carniola, 
Switzerland, Piedmont, and France. 

22. Stachys Rugosa; Rough Stachys* Whorls six*flow- 
ered; leaves lanceolate, attenuated at the base, tomentose, 
wrinkled, serrate; calices awnless. Shrubby.—It flowers in 
July, and is a native of ibe Cape of Good Hope. 

23. Stachys Arvensts; Corn Stachys^ or Woundwort. 
Whorls six-flowered; leaves cordate, obtuse, crenate, some¬ 
what hairy; stem weak; root small, annual; corolla smaff, 
scarcely exceeding tlie calix, pale purple, or flesh-coloured. 
The smallness of its flowers, the form of its leaves, and its 
place of growth, obviously distinguish this from any other 
English plant. It flowers from July to August*—Native of 
Europe, in corn-fields, upon a gravelly or calcareous soil. 

24. Stachys Latifolia; Broad-kated Stachys. Whorls 
many-flowered, subspiked; upper lip bifid with the little seg¬ 
ments, acute; leaves broad, cordate, wrinkled, hairy. Shrub¬ 
by ; flowering in June and July.—Native place of growth 
unknown, 

25. Stachys Fceniculunt. Plant erect, pubescent; leaves 
cordate-ovate, dentafed. tomentose; whorls subsexfloroiis; 
flowers blue,—Tl»e whole of this plant has a scent very like 
that of Fennel, and was found by Fursh on the banks of the 
Missouri. It flowers in July. 

Stcehelina; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Polyga- 
mia jEqualis..— Generic Character. Cafe; common, 
oblong, cyliudric, imbricate; scales lanceolate, erect, termi¬ 
nated by a shorter coloured scalclet. Corolla: compound, 
uniform, tubular; eorollels hermaphrodite, equal; proper 
one-petalled, funnel-form; border five-cleft, equal, acute, 
bell-shaped. Stamina : filamenta to each floret five, capillary; 
anthers connate, tailed, Pis/(7; germen very short; slyle 
filiform; stigma double, oblong, obtuse, erect. Pericarp: 
none; calix unchanged. Seeds: solitary, oblong, very short, 
four-cornered; down branched or cloven, longer than the 
calix. Receptacle: chaflTy, flat; ehalfs very short, perma¬ 
nent. Essential Character. tailed. Pawn: 

branched. Receptacle: with very short chaffs.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1, St^heiina Gnaphalodes. Leaves filiform, tomentose; 
scales of the calix lanceolate, membi-anaccous at the tip, and 
reflexed. This rises with a shrubby stalk about three feet 
high, and divides into several branches; flowers terminating 
in single heads, which are pretty large, and have scaly calices 
ending in recurved spines; florets yellow.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Plant the cuttings in any of flie sum¬ 
mer months, covering them closely with a bell or hand glass. 
When they have made good roots, take them up carefiilly, and 
plant them in pots filled with fresh and light, but not very 
rich earth, and place them in the shade till they have taken 
new root; then remove them into a sheltered situation, and 
in autumn place them in the house. They do not require 
any artificial heat in winter, but should have a dry air, their 
lender shoots being very liable to rot with damp. This spe¬ 
cies does not always ripen its seeds in England* 

2. Staehelina Dubia. Leaves linear, toothletted; scales of 
the calix lanceolate; seed-down twice as long as the calices ; 
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flowers lerminalirtg^ It flowers in July, Bietiniat.—Native 
of Spain, ihe south of France, and Italy, Sow the seeds 
upon a warm border of light ground in the'spring, where the 
plants are designed to stand; for unless they are carefully 
transplanted when young, they do not beat removal well. 
In the second year they will flower, and^ if the season proves 
favourable, tlic seeds will ripen, and the plant decays soon 
after. This species wilt live through the winter in the open 
air, on a dry poor soil, and in a sheltered situation; but in 
rich ground it becomes luxuriant in summer, and is therefore 
more liable to suffer from the cold in wiuter, 

3, Staelielina Arborescens, Leaves oval; stem arbores¬ 
cent; root black, wilh long black fibres; flower terminating; 
corollas purple. In alpine situations it varies wilh a stem 
two feet liigli or more.—Native of the south of France, and of 
Caiidia, 

4, Stsebeliiia Fruficosa. Leaves lanceolate, obtuse; stem 
shrubby.—Native of the Levant. 

5, Sta^lielina Spinosa, Leaves awl-sltaped, spinescent, 
wilh a spinule at rlie base on each side; stem shrubby; flower 
solitary at the end of the branches, with a pair of small leaf¬ 
lets a I the base,—Native of Egypt 

G. Sticheliua Hastata, Leaves hastate, Iioary; stem 
shrubby. This is alow, stiff, and very branching shrub; 
branches round, hoaiy, blunt,—Native of Egypt. 

7. Sta?he]iua Ibcifolia, Leaves opposite, on very short | 
petioles, cordate, toothed, sliming above, tomenlose beneath; 
stem arborescent; florets numerous, yellow, funucLshaped, 
flve-coriiered, smooth.^Native of New Grenada. 

0, Stseiielina Corymbosa. Leaves wedge-shaped, pr®- 
morse; flowers corymbed ; seed down white, longer than the 
calix,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

9, St;ehelina Cham;epeuce, Leaves linear, clustered very 
long^ revolufe,—Native of Candia. 

10. Stxhelina Jmbricata. Leaves awLshaped* erect, tomcn* 
lose.—Native of the Cape, 

Sioff Trte. See Cehstrm. 

!^tu^"s-hQrn Tree, See Rhm* 

Stapelia; a genus of the class Pentaudria, order Digynia, 
— Generic Character, Calix: perianth one-leafed, 
five^ciefl, acute^ small, permanent* Corolla: one-peta!led, 
large, flat, thick, flve-cleft beyond the middle: segments 
wide, flat, acuminate. Nectary live leaflets, spreading, linear, 
grooved, eraarginate, with a dagger point, opposite to the 
segments of the corolla; leaflets five others, fastened, alter¬ 
nately with these, a little higher to the tube of the fllanienta, 
and running along it, vertical, bifid; interior segments with 
the summit bent outwanls; outer segments straight, com¬ 
pressed. Stamina: filamenla five, united into a short lube. 
Each anthera fastened internally to the base of each vertical 
leaflet of llie nectary, and wider tlian it, incumbent on the 
stigma, sliort, two-lobed, two celled, protluced below both 
sides into an earlet, contiguous at the margin to each of the 
neighbouring anthera^ as far as the tip, and ascending at the 
tip; pollen united into ten corpuscles, crescent shaped, flat- 
tisb, ascending obliquely into the cells of the anthera, each 
CD a very short pedicel, (with a transverse base, incumbent 
ou the upper margin of the earlet,) fastened by pairs to five 
small twill coloured tubercles, placed on the apex of the 
earlcis, and adhering to the angles of the sligmu. Pistil: 
germina two, ovate, flat inwards; styles none; sttgraa com¬ 
mon to both germina, large, placed on the lube of the sla- 
mina, acutely five*coniered, flat above, obliquely truncate, 
excavated at the sides for the reception of the antherx. 
Pericarp: follicles two, loag, awl-shaped, on e-cel led, oiie- 
valved^ ; numerous, imbricate, compressed, crowned 


wilh a down. Receptacle: Essential Character, 

Contorted. Nectary: a double little star, cOTeriDg the geni¬ 
tals.——Tlie species are, 

• Corolla jiee*elejt: Segmente hairy at the edgt* 

1. Stapelia Cilia la; Ciliate Siaptlut^ Stem four-cornered, 
branched, decumbent, rooting, flowering at top; peduncles 
shorter than the corolla, which is papillose at bottom. This 
is distinguished from all the other species by its procumbent 
branched, rooting stem.—Native of aoutheru AfneUp The 
plants of this genus are propagated here very easily during 
the summer months, by taking off any of the sifle branches 
which, when planted, put out roots very freely. Tbe brauolies 
should be slipped off from tbe plants to tbe bottom, where 
being Joined by a small ligature, they will not occasion 
great wound, the joints at the place where they are connected 
being almost closed round; for if they are cut through tbe 
branch, the wound will be so great as to occasion tlieir rotting- 
when planted: these should be laid in a dry place under 
cover for eight or teu days, that the wounded part may dry 
and heat over, otherwise they will rot; then they should be 
planted in pots fiHed with fresh sandy earth, mixed with 
lime rubbish and sea-sand; and if the pots are plunged into a 
very moderate hot-bed, it will promote their taking root; they 
should be now and then sprinkled with water, which ought to 
be sparingly given ; and as soon as they take root, should be 
inured to the open air* If these plants are kept in a very 
moderate stove in winter, and iu summer placed itt an airy 
glass-L’ascp where they may enjoy much free air, but be 
screened from wet and cold, they will thrive and flower very 
well ; for though they will live in the open air in sum¬ 
mer, and may be kept through the winter in a good green¬ 
house, yet those plants will not flower so well as those 
managed in the other way. They must have Little water 
in winter, 

2. Stapelia Revolufa; Revolute-fiowered StapeUa,. Steiir 
four-cornered, branched at the base, erect, flowering at topr 
peduncles shorter than the corolla, which is smooth, with the 
segments ovate, hairy at the edge, an<b revolute.—Native of 
Southern Africa, in dry fields under shrubs^ flowering iir 
September and Oclobcr, 

3. Stapelia HirsuFa; Branebes nsceoding, 

four-cornered, floweriug at tJie base; peduncles round, lenglb' 
of the corolla, which is villose at bottom, with the segments 
ovate, sharpish, and villose at the edge; root composed of 
many strong fibres. The colour of the corolla is yellow, with 
transverse streaks of a dark violet colour; the segments violet 
at the end and along tlie edge; the bottom pale red, with red 
nectaries. It flowers in June and July,—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, This and Lbe forty-second species were all- 
Ihat were cultivated in Mr, Miller's time; he never saw the 
pods of this produced here. 

4. Stapelia Sororia, Branches divaricating, four-comeied, 
flowering at the base; peduncles round, longer than the 
corolla, which is very villose at bottom, and wrinkled trans-^ 
versely, with the segments oblong, acute, villose at the edge. 
TJie colour of the corolla » a dark purple, with transverse 
yellow wrinkles. Willdenow remarks, that it resemble* tbe 
next species in colour, but that it is sufiSciently distinct m 
the peduncle and stem,— Native of the Cape of tSaod Hope. 

5. Stapelia Graudiflora; Great-fioweredStapeiia, Branchs 
erect, four-cornered, club-shaped, flowering at the base; 
peduncles tliickened at the base, shorter than the corolla, 
which is villose, with the segments lanceolate, acummate, ciJtaie 
at the edge,—Native of Southern Africa, iu hot places, as at 
Sonday's river, 

6. Stapelia Ambigua. Branches erect, four-cornered^ cluU 
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shaped, flowering at the base: peduncles many'flowered; 
corollas hispid, wKb the segments ovate, lanceolate, acute, 
villose at the edge* It is sufllcicntly distinguished from (tie 
species most allied to it, by its many-flowered peduncles; 
colour of the corolla a dark red purple, variegated with short 
transverse wrinkles of an almost black purple, and have the 
edge of the segments of a dark violet colour*—Native of the 
dry deserts of Soutliern Africa, 

7* Stapelra Pulvinata; Cushioned Stapeiia* Stem four^ 
cornered, decumbent j branches ascending, flower bearing; 
bottom of the corolla raised and villose; segments roundish, 
wrinkled, acuminate, villose at the edge; colour very dark 
purple, with wlntiah wrinkles.—Native of Sonihern Africa* 

8- Stapelia Aslerias; Sto^ry Sfapelia. Branches erect, 
four-cornered, attenuated^ flowering at the base; peduncles 
length of the corolla, the segments of which are ovate, acu- 
ininate, wrinkled, revolute, and villose at the edge* The 
nectaries or star in the middle are white, the bottom is very 
dark durple*—Native of Africa* 

9* Slapelia Gemmiflora ; Hud^Jlcwering Siapelia. Brandies 
erect, four-cornered, flowering at bottom; peduncles length 
of the corolla, which is rugged, with the segments acute, 
ciliate at the edge, five-nerved above* It is of a dusky pur¬ 
ple colour, or almost black, with small transverse stripes of 
a paler hue; the bottom is very dark, studded with minute; 
yellow dots. It is sufficiently disJinct frojn all the other j 
species, in having the segments of the corollj five-nerved | 
above, and the outside of it yellow dotted with purple; 
whereas, in the rest it Is almost always pale and of one colour* 
—Native of dry places in Southern Africa* 

10, Slapelia Divaricata; Slraddiing Stnpdia. Branches 
four-cornered, atteDnated, divaricate, spreading, flowering in 
the middle; peduncles longer than the corolla, which is 
smooth, with the segments lanceolate, acuminate, rolled back 
and ciliate al the edge, flesh-coloured*—Native of Southern 
Africa, 

ll* Stapelia Rufa* Branches four-cornered, erect, flower¬ 
ing at.lhe base; peduncles shorterllian the corolla, which is 
wrinkled and starred at the bottom, with the segments lance* 
olate, acuminate, ciliateat the edge, of a dark viofet colour, 
variegated with transverse streaks of a very dark purple, with 
the bottom stellate and of an uiufonii rufous colour; nectaries 
variegated*—Native of Southern Africa, 

12* Stapelia Acuminata. Branches four-corncied, asceiKl- 
itjg, flowering in tlie middle; peduncles shorter than (lie 
corolla, which is wrinkled, and the segments are ovale-cusp- 
acuminate, ciliated at the edge. It is a little larger Ilian 
that of (he preceding species, variegated with dark purple 
transverse waved streaks, very finely fringed willi white at 
the edge.—Native of Southern Africa, in Namaqualand* 

13. Slapelia Reclinata, Branches spreading, fotu^cor- 
iiered, ascending, flowering above the base; peduncles longer 
than the corolla, wldch has a raised hot lorn with lanceolate 
Bcgments, cilrate at the edge, of a dark purple colour.™ 
Naiive of Africa* 

14* Stapelia Elegans* Branches diffused, oblong, round¬ 
ish, four-cornered, flowering in ihe middle; peduncles longer 
than the corolla, which is hispid with a peulagon bottom 
and lanceolate segments, eiliale at the edge. It is less than 
that of the preceding species, very dark violet, will* a rufes- 
ceut bottom and yellow nectaries*—Native of .Southern Africa* 
15* Stapelia C?espilosa; Tufted Slapdia, Branches pro¬ 
cumbent, four-cornered, flowering above the base; peduncles 
length of the corolla, the segments of which are lanceolate, 
»cute, revolute, and ciliate at the edge; corolla five*coriiered, 
lecurved in the middle; segments spreading, narrowed, folded 


back, and ciliate; colour dark purple; size nearly that of 
the preceding, with the bottom circular, greenish, and the 
ueefaries yellow*—Native of Southern Africa* 

IG* Stapelia Arida; Dry Stapelia^ Branches four-cor¬ 
nered, erect, flowering at the top; peduncles longer than the 
corolla, which has a circular bottom* and oblong acute seg¬ 
ments, ciliate at the top of the margin*—Native of Soulheiti 
Africa, in Kannaland. 

17. Stapelia Parvifiova; SmallfioweredStopeUa, Brancljcs 
four-cornered, spreading, flowering in the middle on the out¬ 
side of the teeth ; peduncles longer than the corolla, the seg¬ 
ments of which are lanceolate, bluntish, and ciliate at the edge.* 
The flowers are the smallest of the genus, doited with purple, 
very finely ciliate; nectaries orange-coloured*—Native of 
Southern Africa, in Naniaqualand. 

IB* Stapelia Subulaia; Awl-shaped Stapelia. Branches 
four-cornered, altenimted, nodding, flowering below the top; 
corollas nodding; segments oblong, acummate, cusped, with 
the hairs pointing one way,—Native of Arabia Felix* 

19* Stapelia Concinnata; Neat Stapelia. Stem four-cor¬ 
nered, erect, branched at top; branches spreading, simple,, 
flowering at the base; peduncles length of the corolla; corol¬ 
las liispid, with the segments ovate, acute, ciliate* It is ash* 
colouied, with w hitish bristles*—Native of Southern Africa, 

20* Stapelia Glanduliflora; Glandular-flowered Slapelia. 
Brandies spreading, four* come red, flowering at the base; 
peduncles longer than the corolla, which is covered with hairs, 
glandular at the lip, with the segments ovate, acute*—Native 
of Southern Africa, 

Corolla jive-clejt ; Segments smooth at the edge. 

21* Slapelia Peduiiculata; Long-pednncled Stapelia, 
Brandies four-cornered^ two or three toothed at the tip* 
flowering in the middle; peduncles twice as long as the 
branches; segments of the corolla lanceolate, acuminate at 
the base, surrounded at the edge by pedicelled glands; colour 
purplish'brown, varying to yellow. This is very distinct 
from the rest in the length of the peduncle, and the structure 
of the flower and branches.—Native of Southern Africa, itt 
Canties Berg, 

22* Stapelia Aperfa; Open-Jlowered Stapelia. Brandies 
four-cornered, three or two toothed at the tip, flowering at 
the base; peduncles twice as long as the branches; corollas 
wrinkled; segments ovate* obtuse, smooth at the edge, of a 
dirty dusky purple, wrinkled with very short darker stains; 
hollom circular, ash-coloured, dolled with black. It resembles 
the preceding species in the peduncle and branches, but 
the flower is smaller and very difterent*—Native of Southern 
Africa* 

23. Slapelia Gordoni; Gordon's Stapelia. Branches flow¬ 
ering at the top, round, lubercled; tubercles spiny; pedun¬ 
cles shorter than the corolla, which is five-toothed, flat, and 
wheel-shaped; colour yellowish-brown, with a whitish centre 
and black nectaries,—^Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
towards Orange River, 

24* Stapelia Pilifera; IJairyduba^cled Stapelia* Branches 
flowering at the lop, round tubercles; tubercles bristled; 
flowers sessile; segments ovate, cusp-acuminate, smooth at 
the edge; corolla dark purple, with a small raised red circle 
in the middle surrounding the genitals* It Is eaten by the 
Hottentots, wiio call it Guaap*—Native of Southern Africa, 
found upon very dry hills* 

25. Slapelia Caudata; Tailed Slapelia. Stem rough-haired, 
leafy; peduncles shorter than the corolla, drooping; segments 
of ilie corolla linear, acute*—Native of Southern Africa, 
where it was found by Thunberg. 

28, Stapelia Articulata; Jointed Stapelia* Branches flow- 
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eriiig at th€ lop^ round tubercles; tubercks mucronate; 
flowers subsessilc; corollas papillose; segments lanceolate. 
This is a low ferruginous jdajit. The Holtentots eat tlie 
stalks raw, and the Dutch pickled with vinegar,—Native of 
Southern Africa, 

27- Stapeiia Mam mil Ian s; Prieklif SfaptUa* Branches 
flowering in the middle, erects roundish, tubercled; tubercks 
spiny: peduncles shorter than the corolla, which is smooth, 
with the segments lanceolate,—Native of Southern Afric;). 

28. Stapelia Pruinosa ; Frosted Stapelia, Branches erect, 
four-cornered, flowering in the middle; peduncles shorter 
than the flower; corollas pubescent; segments ovale, acute, 
covered willi very smalt wjute hairs as if with a hoar-frost,— , 
Native of Africa* 

20* Stapelia Ramosa; branched Stopelia. Branches 
almost upright, four-cornered, flowering iu I he middle on the 
outside of the teeth; peduncles shorter than the flower; 
corollas flat; segments lanceolate, rolled back at the edge; 
colour dark purple; plant a foot high or more*—Native of 
Southern Africa, beyond Platt Kloof* 

30. Stapelia Pulla; Black-^oivercd Stopolifi. Branches 
erect, subhex agonal, flowering in the middle on the outside 
of the teeth; peduncles sliorler lhan the flowers; segments 
of the corolla erect, lanceolate-acuminate, rolled back at the 
edge* It is distinguished from the preceding species by Us 
hexagonal, acuminate, toothed branches, and flowers a liuk 
larger, growing on the outside of the teeth, but not placed 
on a callus, with ihc segments erect,—Native of hot satidy 
deserts in Southern Africa* 

31* Stapelia Adsceudens, Stems four-cornered, ascend* 
inCf flowering at the top; peduncles shorter than the corolla, 
which is smooth, with the segments linear, reflexed at the 
edge, and acute; flow'ers axillary, about the extremities of 
the branches, generally single, erect, small, variegated with 
dark purple and yellow*—Native of the EasI Indies, where 
it is not very common: it grows among bushes ou high dry 
barren ground ; floweriug during the wet season. The natives 
eat the most succulcut lender branches raw, alUiough they 
have a salt and bitter taste* 

32* SUpcIia Quadrangula, Stem four-cornered; branches 
divaricating, flowering at the top; teeth truncate; flowers 
sessile, yellowish-green*—Native of Arabia Felix. 

33* Stapelia Incarnata; Fk$/t-coloured Stapelia* Brandies 
four-cornered, stifl', flowering at the top, on the outside of the 
teeth; peduncles shorter than the corolla; the segments of 
which are lanceolate, and acule; corolla flat, smooth, flesh- 
coloured, varying to white. The flowers are small: the ten¬ 
der branches are eaten by the Hotteutots*—Native of Southern 
Africa, in dry sandy fields* 

34* Stapelia Punctata; Dotted Stapelia* Branches de¬ 
cumbent, oblong, somewhat four-cornered, flowering in the 
middle; peduncles twice as Jong as the corolla, which is bell¬ 
shaped, with the segments spreading, lanceolate, acute; co¬ 
rolla whitish, with blood-red dots*—^Nativc of Southern Africa, 
in Namaqua land. 

35. Stapelia Geminata* Branches decumbent, round, 
flowering at the top; peduncles geminate, length of the co¬ 
rolla ; the segments of tvhich are lanceolate, rolled back at 
the edge; corolla orange-coloured, with blood-red dots; 
divisons narrow, spreading, glandular.—This low plant is 
found in hot places under shrubs, in Southern Africa* 

3G* Stapelia Decora. Branches oblong, decumbeut, round, 
obscurely lour-cornered, flowering at the base; peduncles 
longer than the flower; bottom of the corolla five-cornered; 
segments ovate-lanceolate, rolled back at the edge; corolla 
yellow, mixed with black, narrowed, lauceolate, spreading, rug- 
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ged above, tolled back at Uie <dg«. 
variety of ihe precediug species.—Native 6t 

37* Stapelia Pulchelta. Branches foor-coriie^;' " ' 
bent, flowering above the base; peduncles 
bottom of the corolla circular; segments nirnfe^^titil' 
is a smooth branching plant,—Native of ' 

38* Stapelia Vetula, Brabebes fonr-cotnmdkt 
tng at the base ; peduncles shorter than the cbmllar/whlclt it' 
smooth, with the segments ovate, acumimite, Iht^nerM 
above; colour dark purple*—Found iu- the 
Southern Africa. 




39. Stapelia Verrucosa* Branches ascending;' 
ed, flowering at the base; pedunclet longer thaor tW honHlb|; 
which is warted, with the segnienti ovate and acol^' 
bottom flve-cornered and rugged*—NativeofSoutbuni AjAMdl 

40* Stapelia Irrorata* Branches from errot 'spmdi^,’ 
four-cornered, flowering at the base; peduncles lougcr tlnli 
the corolla, which h wrinkled, with ovate-acomlnate ae yiii^jfa . 
It differs from the preceding, in having no or pi^tilgdn 

ring to the corolla; the branches from upritfKt apMUKBl^; 
und the colour of the corolla sulphureous, vritli 
and a blood-red bottom.—Native of Southern A ftica, fif dr^ 
places, flowering in September and OctobeV, . 

41, Stapelia Mixta* Branches four-cornered, ascebdh^f 
flowering at the base; pednneies length of the corolla,^ WMcn 
is wrinkled, with a circular raised papillose bottonsj 
ovate-acuminate segments. It is of a dusky’ violck 
wrinkled, with transverse yellow streaks, tbe 

with red papillae* This is so like the next species;’thM'tt 
luight be taken for a variety: but it diflers iir the fo^'of the 
toothkis on the branches; in the siae of the flower; v^bkh U 
twice as large; and in the colour, and especially in the fond 
of the uectarv.—Native of Southern Africa. ' ' i 

42. Stapelia Variegata; Varvrgafed Stapeiia* BrutielM 
four-cornered, ascending, flowering at the base; 

longer than the corolla, which is wrinkled, with a dircvil^, 
concave, wrinkled bottom, and ovate-acute segEnenCs, If is 
finely spotted with purple, and resembles the belly of a frog. 
The flower, when blown, has a very fotid odour, lik% that'of 
carrion; beuce the common fly deposits its eggs upon' it, 
which are frequently hatched, but, wanting ptoper food, iit 
soon after* It flowers in June and July,—Native of Soutbern 
Africa, on rocks, into the crevices of which it strikes tbe 
fibres of its roots. 


Corotia ien^toothed* 

43* Stapelia Campanulata; BeU-ahaped Stapelia^ Branches 
erect, four-cornered, flowering at the base * peduncles thm- 
flowered; segments of the corolla larger, lauceolate, wilh a 
bell-shaped bottom. This is sufficiently distinct fVom the 
following species; the corolla being spotted, not only witbiii; 
but on the outside also; the bottom hell-shaped, and tbe 
peduncle many-flowered*^—Native of Africa* 

^14. Stapelia Barbata. Braucbcs mostly four-cornered, 
erect, flowering at tbe base; |>eduuc1e3 shorter tban tbe 
corolla, which is bell-shaped, with the segmeats larger, lan^ 
ceolate, acuminate, ragged, clubbed, and bearded.—Native 
of Southern Africa. 


45* Stapelia Vetiusla. Stem bur or five cornered, erect; 
branched at top; branches flowering at tbe base; pedansta 
longer tban the corolla, bent down; corolla smooth; seg^ 
ments larger, ovate, acuminate; bottom concave, summnded 
by au elevated ring. This diflers from the rest, in having tbe 
stem erect, branched at top, and the peduncles banging down, 
’—^Native of Southern Africa. 

46* Stapelia Guttata. Branches somewhat spreading, and 
four-cornered, flowering at the base; peduncles length of the 
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«orulU; the eegoients of which are larger, ovate, acute; the 
bottom concave, rugge<}, surrounded by an elevated ring. 
The %ufe of the corolla as in the preceding, but the bottom 
nigged, and stem dilferent,—Native of Africa. 

47^ Stapelia Humilte* Branches four-cornered, spreading, ! 
fljOH'eripg at the base; peduncles sofiiary, shorter than the. 
corolla; the segments of which are larger, lanceolate, acute. | 
it difiers from the other ten-toothed species, in the shortness i 
of tbe stem, the smallness of the dower, and the peduncles 
being invariably simple.—Native of Africa* 

48. Stapelia Reticulata; Netted Stapdin^ Branches five-1 
cornered, spreading, fiowermg at the base; peduncles in : 
pain, shorter than the corolla, the segments of which are 
larger, ovate, acute, the bollom bearded, surrounded by an : 
eievited ring; colour of the corolla dark purple, with while 
Mnes like the meshes of a net; genitals in the bottom of the 
tube.-^Native of Southern Africa, found in hollow of rocks. 

48* Stapelia Clavata; Ciub-shayed Slapelia, Stem simple, 
thick, club-shaped, nettedly and obscurely warled, fruiting 
ttt the top.—Ntftive of Southern Africa. 

St^phyUa; a genus of the class Peutandria, order Trigynia. 
—Gbne^ic Character. CafU: perianlli five-parted, 
concave, roundish, coloured, almost as big as tlie corolla. 
CcT^Uoi petals five, oblong, erect, like the calix; nectary 
from the receptacle of the fructification, in the bottom of the 
flower, concave, pitcher shaped* Slamina: filamenla five, 
oblong, erect, I eng I h of thecalix; anllior% simple. Pistil: 
germen (hickisb, tliree paricd; styles three, simple, much 
longer than the stamina ; sligmas obtuse, contiguous, Peri- 
C 0 rp; capsules three, iafiated, fiaccid, united Longitudinally 
by 4 suture, opening inwards by the acuminate apices- 
Seeds: two, bony, globular, with an oblique point, and an 
orbicular excavation by the side of the apex. Observe. In 
the second species, the ternary number of the pislillum and 
pcricarpium becomes binary. Essential Character* 
Caiix: five-parted. Peiah: five* Capsules: inflated, con¬ 
nate* Seeds: two, globular with a wart.-The species are, 

1, Staphylea Occidentalis. Leaves doubly pinnate; cap¬ 
sules three-cornered ; seeds solitary ; stem arboreous, from 
twenty to ihirly feet high; flowers white, odorous.—Native 
of Jamaica ; fiowering there in spring and autuniTi* 

2* Staphylea Pinnata; Five-kaved Bladder* Nat, Leaves 
piriDate ; styles and capsules two. This lias several shrubby 
stalks rising from the same root, and growing ten or twelve 
feet high, covered with a smooth bark, and divided into seve¬ 
ral so^ pdhy brandies; iJie flowers come out ujion long 
^lender pendulou^^ peduncles, from the axils of the stalks near 
llicir extremity, in oblong bunches; the petah are white, and 
expand in the form of a rose.—Native of the south of Europe, 
tind it is found in the hedges and woods of sever-d parts of 
Kugland. It is cultivated as a flowering shriih, and makes a 
variety when mixed wiih others, though the flowers are not 
very beautiful. The nuts, being hard and smoolfi,are strung 
for'beads by the Roman Catholics in some countries; and 
the cbildren of the poor iuhabilatils eat (he nuts, though 
they have a disa^eeable taste.—Both it aiul the next sj^ecies 
are usually propagated by suckers from the root, which tliis 
species sends out plentifully. These should be taken from 
the old plants in aulnmit, and their roots trimmed, then 
planted in a nursery, iu rows, at Ihree feet distance, and one 
foot asunder in llic rows; in this nursery the jdanls siiould 
stand one or two years, according to llieir strength, and then 
be transplanted lo the places where tiiey are 1o remain. The 
plants thus propagated from suckers, arc more subject to 
put out plenty of suckers from their roots, than Llio^e which 
^re raised from seeds, or propagated by lasers or cuttings, so 
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are not to be chosen svhen the others can be had; hence 
those who propagate them for their own use, should prefer 
the other nieihods. If they are propagated by layers, the 
young branches should be laid down in aulumn, in the same 
manner as ts practised for oilier trees and shrubs; these will 
have put out roots in the following autumn, when they may 
he taken from the old plants, and planted in a nursery, where 
they may grow one or two years to get strength, and then 
may be removed to the places where they are to stand. 
When propagated by cuttings, it should be from shoots of the 
former year; and if they have a small piece of the two years^" 
wood at the bottom, they will more certainly succeed ; for as 
the young shoots are soft and pithy, so they are very subject 
to rot when they have no part of the old wood to them* 
They should be planted in autumn on a shady border, but 
must not have too much wet* They may also be propagated 
by sowing tlicir seeds early in autumn, in beds of light fresU 
earth, and when the plants are come up, they must be care¬ 
fully kept clear from weeds; and in very dry weather, if they 
arc now and then refreshed with water, it will greatly pro¬ 
mote their growth* In these beds they may remain until 
October following; at which time they should be carefully 
taken up, and planted in ti nursery, placing llieni in rows 
three feet asunder, and the plants one foot distant in the 
rows; and, if the followhig spring should prove dry, it will 
be convenient to give them a little water, to encourage their 
taking root; after which they will require no farther care 
but to keep the ground clear from weeds in summer, and 
every spring to prune oflf irregular branches, and dig the 
ground between ihe rows, to loosen the earth, that tlie roots 
may the more easily extend. lu this nursery they may 
remain two years, by which lime it will be proper to trans¬ 
plant them out where they ate to remain, cither in wdlderoess- 
quarters, or in clumps of various trees, where they will add 
to the diversity. The best season for transplanting these 
trees Is in autumn, with oilier deciduous Bees* Wlien these 
seeds arc sown in tlie spring, the plants seldom come up till 
the following year* 

3, Staphylea Trifolia ; T/iree-leaVfd Bladder Nut. Leaves 
ternate; styles and capsules tiiree. This has a more substan¬ 
tial stem Ihan the preceding species. The flowers arc pro¬ 
duced from the side of the branches^ In longer bunches than 
those of the former sort, but their peduncles are much sliorter; 
the flowers are of a clearer white, and their petals are some¬ 
what larger; as are also the bladder capsules; the seeds are 
larger, and ripen belter.—Native of North America. See the 
preceding species. 

Star Apple* See Chrysophyllum* 

Star Flower. See Ovnithogaium. 

Star-headed Chickwted. See Callifrivhe. 

Star Byacintk. See SeiUa^ 

Star of Bethlehem, See Oniithogalum^ 

Star of ike Earth. See Cacubalus Otites* 

Star Thistle. See Centavrea. 

Starmort. See Aster and CatlUriche. 

Starworty American. See Tridax. 

Si at ice ; a genus of tlie class Retitamlria, order Pentagynia, 
—Generic Character* Calix: perianth common, of a 
difl'erent structure in the several species; perianth proper, 
one-leafed, funnel-form; tube narrow'e<l; border eulire, 
plaited, scariose* Corolla: funiiel-form ; petals five, united 
iit the ba^e. narrowed below, above wider, obtuse, spreading. 
Stamina: filamenta five, awl-shaped, shorter than the corolla, 
iuserle<l into the corolla by llieir claws; atilherac incumhenL 
\PhiU: germen very minute; styles five, tTliform, distant; 

I stigmas acute. Pericarp: capsule oblong, somewhat cylfn- 
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tliical, niembranaceouhj five-cusp<?dj one-celW, valveless* 
Propel* ciilix eo^^tlilcU:d al Ibe neelt, cxpaitcled al the 
border, cb^rishin^^ lb« capsule ^ben Ibe corolla withers* 
Se^d: sln^rle, obloti!>, baLi£:i»g from a long cord* Observe. 
Tlie Slaiice of aulbors, \oth Ibe common tahx tbrec-fo!d, 
compoi^es a roumli^h liower; and the Limoniuin, wilh ihe 
common calix iniioicate, exhibits florets in an oblong row. 
Tim hieiily-sovenijj species ought not to be distiiiguistied 
gencricailv, since in the oilier species, which are penla- 
pelalous, iiie blanuiiia ine inserted into Ihe very claws of the 
petals. Essential Charagter. Caiix : one-petailed, 
entire, plaited, stariose* Petals: five* Seed; one, superior* 

■-The species »re, 

1* Staticc Arnii^ia; T/n'i/t, or Sea GUli/Jioioer. Scape 
simple, headed; leaves linear, flat, obtuse; root perennial, 
w'oody; corolla rose-tolourcd or pinh, varying to deep red, 
scarlet, sud \iljile- The vuriely with bright red flowers, 
called ScaiJel makes tfie best appearance. It was 

formerly in great esteem for edgings on the sides of borders, 
ill flower-gardens, hut requires to be transplanted every year, 
to keep it u-illiiti due bounds; and where a plant fails, wiiich 
often liafipeii.^, u large and unsigldly vacancy remains.—These 
may be propagated by f>arljiig I heir roots in autumn, that 
they may lake good loul before the frost comes on, and 
flower stronger than if they had been planted in the spring. 
If they stand long unreuuAed, ibey are subject to rot aud 
decay, especially in good ground. 

% Siaiice .luTiiperifolia; Juniperdeaved TAri/L Scape 
simple, iieadcd ; leaves linear hinctobitif, acute, liar.—Native 
of Spain and Portugal, I bis is suspected to be u variety of 
the preceding, hut retains its habit several years in a garden. 

3. Staticc Alliacea. Sc^pe simple, headed ; leaves linear- 
lanceolate, acute, flat* Tins very much resembles the first 
species.—Native of SpaitN 

4* Si a lice Cepbalotes; Large Simple-stalked TAriyf. 
Scfipc simple, headed; leaves oblong* flat, acuininale, allenvi 
ated at the base; petals rose-coloured, obtuse. This species 
appears to have been common in England.—Native of 
Portugal. 

5, biatice Gramiiiifolia ; Grassdeaved Thrift. Scape pa¬ 
nicle d ; branches ibree-sided; leaves liucar-channelled* It 
flowers in June and July*—Native place unknown, 

G* Stalice Limonium ; Sea Thrifty or Sea Lavender* Scape 
paniclcd* ronml: leaves oblong, obtuse, smooth, nerveless, 
witli a sharp point under the tip, waved at tJie edge ; root 
woody, strong, perennial. This plant, wliicli has none of 
tile strong aromatic quality of Lavender, varies much as to 
hijkoriance, beiitg sometimes found wii!i leaves scarcely an 
incli long, and not more thau six or eight flowers in a panicle; 
and at otlier times much larger, with the flowners far more 
abundant* The bright blue colour distinguislies it at a 
distance, and that colour is tolerably permanent. Though 
less magnificent tlian some of the foreign species, it is a beau- 
lifid plant. Several varieties arc found on the Lancashire 
coast at Low Furness, and on the west side of Milnthorpe 
sands in Westmoreland* Woodward observes, that two vari¬ 
eties are found on tJic SuflTolk coast. These are much smaller 
than the common sort, and differ in having no regular foot¬ 
stalk, but only a continuation of the leaf: the one has the 
leaves abort and hluut, the other longer and more pointed. The 
sharp point at the end of the leaf marks them as belonging 
to IbU species.—This may be tranplanled at almost any lime 
of the year* provided they are carefully taken up, preserving 
some earth to ibeir roots, and shading them till newly rooted 
iu hot weather. They will afterwards only require weeding, 
and to have the ground stirred between them in the spring. 


As they do not require much cnitnre^ nor.lftk&ui^iMobywm^ 
a few of each sort may be allowed'ft 4l]0^iiU'0f 

variety* They do not propagate very wt in ftoAInt 

the roots need not be removed oftener^ ttifto i 
foiirlh year, at which time they may be Blij^pcd M InoiqM 
them. The best time for this is in tbe aiitua]tl^'ltfaai>itbe 
plants may be w'elL rooted before tbe spring; otb^rWiak^they 
will not flower very strong in the following 8Uini4lM^«'= 
should be planted in a loamy soil on an eastem-ttspeiAedrW^ 
der, where they may enjoy the morning bud, and bewiemd 
from the great ]»eat in the middle of the day ; in 
ation they will continue for several yeftis, aud flower 
in their native soit. They may also be propil^.nirtli by iritH 
which must be procured from abroad for the foreigni«petfca[ 
The seeds should be sown upon a border exposed^IbllfU 
morniug sun, aud on a soft loamy soil, early'in tho |||Miiig; 
for the seeds he a considerable time in the ground befoM'lhf 
plants come up; therefore the ground must be keptitfafUdy 
dean from weeds; and the border watered two *b(F tllltBf 
times a week id dry seasons* without which lh« plftDtftiwould 
lie a whole year before they vegetate. Whew ihey-a|fpftiir^ 
weed, and in very dry weather water them, ^ad let tbeaKtia 
iransplanted in the autumn where they are designed'to Mun; 
Mr. Curtis observes, that the common practice is to eMvider 
this as a green-house plant* because it appears to greaUA 
advantage in a pot; aiKl being much disposed to-throw up 
new flowering-stems, by having several pots of it; acme mil 
be in flower throughout the summer* On thia areotuili joad 
for the singularity of its large blue cali^, Itdeserveaiattentibn; 
Though in a manner a biennial, he adds, it may oflsm lift 
increased by parting its roots ; and somctiuiea^ though apar- 
ingly, produces seed in Eugland, r .. 

7* Statice Ginelinii. Scape pantcled, angularleftvn 
oblong-ovate, emarginate, flat, cartilage-ad god, muciDnatQ 
beneath.— Native of Siberia, in salt marshes. ^ - 

d. Statice Scoparia. Scape panicled* round letivet oblong, 
ovate, coriaceous, mucronate, iloitcd benealh. This retemr 
bies the nest sj>ecies.—Native of Siberia. / 

J). Statice Lalifolia; Broad-leaved Sea Lavenderi .Scape 
panicledj very much branched, rugged; Jenves pubeaoenf, 
with h^irs in sicllated bundles; flowers mostly two together; 
corolla longer than the cuUx* blue.—Found in Russibd 
tary- ^ . r. - .. 

10. Statice Olcifolia; Olire-leavtd Sea Lavender^ Scape 
panicled ; biaudios angular* winged ; leaves lanceolate,- mu- 
cron-cdc-cn^pcd, cartilaginous at the edge; root porenniftl, 
woody; flowers on llic extreme branches in close Spikef; 
corolla red, consisting of five petals, but cohering so as to 
appear oiie-pelalW* It flowers late in August, and new 
perfects seed in England*—Native of France, Jtaly.-and 
Spain* on the sea-coasts. - 

11* Stui ice Incana; Hoary Sea Laver^der. Scape pauided; 
leaves lanceolate, three-nerved, somewhat waved, mucronAte 
at tip; branches of the panicie three-sided ; rwt perennial; 
flowers while.—Native of Egypt and Siberia. 

12. Statice AuriculiefoUa; Auricula-haved Sea Laeemdtr* 
Scape simple, round; spikes lateral and leriniDating, directed 
one way; leaves spatulate, acute; flowera very oiuch cfoi- 
tcied.—Native of the coast of Barbary, and found id 
Spain. 

13* Slaticc Cordata; Heart-Uaved Sta Lavender. Scape 
panicled; leaves spatulate, retuse; flowers numerous, blue, 
imbricate, oiic-ranked.—'It grows naturally near tiic mb, 
about Marseilles and Leghorn, and on the maritime rochi of 
Fiedmont, Spain, and Africa* 

IE Stutice Scabra; Rvughrbranched Sea iMtnder. 
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l 4 aftv«s radical, obovMe, obloug, obtuse^ branches fugged* 
t^Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

Statice Tetragoaa; Square sftilktd Sea lavender. 
Scape panioled, Ibur-cornered; Jeaves ovate*—Native of the 
Cape,of Good Hope* 

.10* Staiice Keticulata; Matted Sta Latender, Scape 
pmnicledp prostrate, 6exuose; lower branches barren i leaves 
?redge*shaped, awnless; root strong, woody, and perennial; 
Aoviers few together, in simple terminaling spikes or bundles, 
erect, each enveloped in three or four larger blunt bractes* 
The ribs of the catix and (lie petals are of a bright purplish 
blue,-which turns while in drying.—Native of Ute south of 
Ftwnee, and of Malta* Found also on the east coast of Eng¬ 
land; particularly in Norfolk, especially about Wells, Cley, and 
Holkham, where it covers many acres of muddy salt marshes 
JU July and August with its blue dowers. There are several 
varieties* 

‘ . 17- Stalice Echioides; Rougk-kaved St/i Liivtnder, Scape 
panicled, round. Jointed; leaves rugged. TJiis is an annual 
or biennial plant; stalks about eight inches high, dividing 
intolwo or three small branches, which uie terminated by 
abort redexed spikes of pale blue dowers coming out late in 
August, and seldom perfecting seeds in England*—Native of 
the soulh of Europe, and of rocks near JVJascar in Barbary. 
The seeds of this, wiih the next and the tliirty-fourlli species, 
must be obtained from abroad, and sown in autumn, that 
the plants may come up in the following spring. I'hey aliouid 
hare a border of loamy earth, not still nf>r nioi^rt, and exposed 
to the soulh; but when the sun is warm, iJie horder sJiould 
be shaded wUti mats, to prevent the earth from drying too 
fast. When the plants come up, I hey must be kept clean 
from weeds; and should ihcy grow too close, some of them 
must be taken out as soon as they are hi io remove, and 
planted to small pots, shading them until they iiave taken 
new root* Then place them where they can enjoy the morn- 
it)g sun iti autumn; when they should be put into a hot-bed 
frame, where they may be screened from hard frost, bui 
enjoy the free air in mild weather; and lliose plants which 
are left in llte border where they were soivn, must be covered 
with.mata in bard frost, forlhougli they will often iivetlirougb 
Ihe winter in mild seasons, yet hard frost always destroys 
them: in the next summer they will dower, and ripen seed if 
the season provewann and dry, soon aflrr which ilie rootsdecay. 

18* Stalice Speciosa ; Uared Sea I^ai ender. 

Se^pe branched, rodiul; hrauclies uncipital, winged ; dowers 
imbricate; leaves obovale, cusped, umcronate, ciiriilaginous 
at the edge* The w hole plant lias a biUcjtsh salt tasic* The 
root h biennial, and the calices undivided. It Jiuw ers in July 
anti August*—Native of Kusshi* 

19. Statiec Talarica; lurfarum Sea Lavender, Scape 
branched, divaricating ; branches lluec-sided ; bowers dis¬ 
lant; leaves lanceolate-obovale, mucicnate: stalks five or six 
inches high; branchlels terminated by spikes of pale blue 
flowers rattged on one side the footstalk ; the wliole, when 
growing, being spread wide, has somcwlmt the appearance 
of an umbel of Dowers*—Native of Russia* 

20* Stalice Echinus* Sca)>e paniclad; leaves subulate, 
mucronate; Dowers of a brigiit ptnk, very beautiful, tfiree or 
four togelher, in terminal solitary spikes.“Native of Greece* 

21. Statice Flexuosa* Scape dichotomous; corymb fii&ti- 
giatc; spikes headed; flowers imbricate; leaves lanceolate, 
wedge-sliapedp obtuse, mucronatc, three-nerved*—Native of 
Siberia* 

22, Staticc Purpurata. Stem somewliat leafy; leaves 
obovatc-cuneate, three-uerved, mucronate; corollas purplisli* 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
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23. Statice Longtfolia* Stem pantcled, nigged, erect; 
leaves obovale Jin ear.-^Native of the Cape of Good Hope. * 
24* Statice Minuta* Stem sulfruticose, leafy; leaves clus* 
Jered, wedge-shaped, smooth, awnless; scapes few-flowered, 
—Native of tbe shores of the Mediterranean* 

25. Stalice Pccthiata; Triangular stalked Sea Lavender, 
Slem and branches panicled, three sided; leaves obovate^ 
petioied ; spikes directed one way* It flowers tn September 
and October*—Native of the Cape of Ciood Hope* This, and 
the (wo following shrubby plants, are loo tender to livif 
through the winter in the open air of England ; so that the 
plants must be removed into shelter in the autumn, but (bey 
only require protection from hard frost, and may l>c placed 
' along with Myrtles, Oleanders, and other hardy green-liouse 
ptanls, where they often continue to flower during great part 
: of the winter, and make a pretty variely* They arc easily 
I propagated by cuttings, which, if planted in July ou a shady 
border, and duly watered, will take root in six or seven 
weeks, when they should be taken up, and planted into pots 
filled with light loamy earih, placing them in the shade till 
they have taken root, then tliey may be exposed till October, 
and then removed into shelter. 

26* Stalice Suflruticosa; Narroia-leaved Shrnbbt/ Sea 
Lavender, Stem shrubby, naked, and bjiiuched at lop; 
lieads sessile; leaves laiice^date, sheathing. — It flowers most 
j>art of tbe summer in Siberia, wliere it is a native* 

I 27* Stalice Monopeiala; Braad-Ieaved Shrttbhv Laeen- 
\ der. Stem shrubby, leafy: flowers soJilary; leave^i lanceo- 
I late, slieathiog: it flowers from June till August, hut never 
produces seeds in England*—Native of Sicily, wheic (here is 
a variety winch bears gads like those upon the Oak; found 
also in Barhary, near Kerwan. 

2ft* Stalice Axillaris; A:iii-Jlowering Sea Lavender, Stem 
shrubby, leafy; panicles spiked, axillary; leaves lanccoUte, 
sheathing ; flowers minute.—Native of Arabia* 

20. Stalice Cylindrifolia; Cylinder-leaved Sea Lavender, 
Stem shrubby, leafy, diiu-hotomous; leaves round, shefilhing*— 
Native of Arabia and Noriliern Africa. 

30. Stalice Liiiiidlia; Fiaj:-kaved Sea Lavender. Stem 
shrubby, prostrate; flowers paiiicled, direcicd one wav; 
leaves linear.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

31* Statice A urea ; Gofdm capped Sea Larendrr. Stem 

shrnbl>y, leafed, branclied; leaves awbslmpcd_Native of 

Dauria, in niountaimuis pastures* 

32h Starice Eerulacea; Cut-lenved Sea Lavender, Stem 
shrubby, branched; braiichlels imbricate, with chaffs ter¬ 
minated ljy a hair; flowers s^ubimbiicate, ascending; directed 
oneway, yellow.—Native of Spain, Portugal* and Barhary* 
33* Statice Pruinosa; Ftoeft/ Sea Lavender. Stem flex- 
uosc, branched, scurfy; branches alternale, sliorter than the 
stem*—Native of Palestine. 

34. Si a Lice Sinuata; Sctillop-kaved Sea Lavender, Stem 
herbaceous, ancipital; root leaves lyrate; stejn-lcaves linear. 
Tiic stalks arc terminated by panicles of flowers, which sit 
upon winged peduncles, each snslaining three or four flowers 
of a light blue colour, wliich continue long witboul fading: 
it flowers in July and August; but unless the summer is warm 
and dry, the seeds do not ripen in England. This is one of 
those few plants which have calices of a more beautiful colour 
than their corollas; and which colour does not fade in drying: 
(he dried flowers arc therefore au ornament in winter*— Native 
of Sicily and ihe Levant, Spain, mid ihe saudy sea^shores of 
Barhary. There are several varieties* 

35. Stalice Lobala* Leaves sinuate; stems round, leafless. 
The bractes are like those of the preceding species; calices 
white; corolla blue,—Native of Africa* 
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36. Statice SpicaU, Stem round. Leafless; spihes alter¬ 
nate, cjrliiidrical; leaver sinuate; root tuberous; caliit and 
petals whitish,—Native of Persia* 

37. Statice Mucronaia; Curled Sea Lavender, Stem 
cuikd ; leaves elliptic, entire; spikes directed the same way; 
root pereuRiai, branched, fibrous, fragrant; flowers sessile, 
two from each glume, directed one way, ascending, very 
close, purple*—Native of Morocco* 

38. Statice Globularifolia, Leaves acuminate, horizon* 
tal; patiLcle loose; racemes terminating, directed one way; 
border of the calix and petals white* The leaves vary in 
shape,—Native of Barbary, found by the hot springs nearBona* 

30* Statice Spalbulata, Leaves radical, spalulate, obtuse, 
glaucous, quite entire, on Jong petioles; scape round; 
branches panicled; flowers racemed, directed one way,— 
Native of Barbary: on rocks near La Calie. 

4tt, Statice Caroliuiana. Scape round; panicles divaricate, 
very branchy: caliccs acute; leaves lanceolate-obtong, slightly 
obtuse, glabrous ; flowers blue*—Grows in salt marshes 
along the sea-coast, from New Jersey to Carolina* 
Stavesacre. See Delp/iiniu^n StaphUagrh* 

SuHaria; a genus of the class Deeandria, order Trigynia. 
—Generic CiiARACTKft. Calix: pertanih flve-leaved ; 
leaflets ovate, lanceolate, concave, acute, spreading, perma¬ 
nent * Coraifa : petals five, two parted, flat, oblong, shrivel¬ 
ling. Stamina: fllamenta ten, fitiform, shorter than the 
corolla, alternately longer and shorter; antherae roundish* 
PiHih gerntcR roundish ; styles three, capillary, spreading; 
etigjuas obtuse* Pericarp ; capsule ovate, covered, one- 
celled, si\“valved. Seeds: very many, roundish, compressed* 
Observe, The third species has the petals flve-parted* Es¬ 
sential CHAilACTEit* Calix: five-leaved, spreading; 
petals five, two-parted* Capsule: superior, one*ceiled, many- 
seeded, six-toothed at fop.—For the propagaliou and culture 

of the plants of lliis genus, see Arettaria. -The species are, 

1, Stellaria Nemorum; fVood Stitchmort. Lower leaves 
cordate, peliolcd ; upper ovate, sessile; panicle dichotomous; 
root perennial, small, creeping; stems several, weak and lax, 
three feet high* The numerous star-like flowers are visible 
at a dislance, and are of delicate structure when closely 
examined* They are white and upright, in a terminating, 
dichotomous, many-flowered, divaricating, pubescent panicle, 
having a pair of small leave* at each of the forkings*—Native 
of Europe, It is generally coutined to moist woods and the 
borders of clear shaded springs, especially in tJie northern 
counties of England, and the low lands of Scotland, where it 
flower* iu May* Found near Casterton Mil), near Kirby 
£*onsdale; near Kendal; near Darlington ; about Broomholm 
and Langholm in Eskdale; and at Springfield and Hoddam 
Castle, and abundantly in Annandale, and at Meavis Bank* 
2* Stellaria Dichoionia ; Dic/tofemotts Stitcltworf. Leaves 
ovate, sessile; stem diehotomoiis; flowers solitary, fruiting; 
peduncles re flexed: root annual; corolla wliite* It flowers 
ill July-—Native of Siberia* 

3* Stellaria Radians; Rap-floitered Siitchvort, Leaveii 
lanceolate, serrulate; petals five-parU'd.—Native of Siberia, 
in bogs, 

4. Slellaria Bulbosa; Bulbous StUchvo^ t, Leaves ovate, 
veinless beneath; stem somewhat branched; peduncle one- 
flowered; root filiform, creejiing, bnlbilVrous*—Native of llie 
monnlaiii'j of Carinthia, itt moist and shady place?* 

b* St^'lldiia Holcistta; Grtalcr Siitchwort, Leaves lancc- 
ohle, serrulate; [lelats hi\d; caiiv nvrvi-les^; root perennial, 
creeping, weuti, slender, jointed, sending down fibre* lo a con- 
sidcjablediitauce; stems ftcveral, growing thick togerlicr,about 
a foot idgli, decumbent at the base, slender, and very delicate; 


flowers on very Long nigged erect pedaode*, fmv Utemill 
of the upper pair of Leav«, forming a tort of difholoimi 
panicle; corolla white,—Native of Europe, Itcom¬ 
mon in woods, among bushes, and about dn bedge fcutittni 
in England, flowering in May and June. , Ita Icr^ hnllk&t 
white starry blossoms render it very conspicuous io 

6* Stellaria Graminea; Leuer SiiUkmari^ Lmtcs BiiMS 
lanceolate, quite entire: panicle termmating, dum^lltg; 
catix three-iiei^ed, equal, or nearly so, to the pe^l;; 
perennfaL, creeping; stem and flower-stalks pc^clly a^oolk 
The white starry blossoms of tbts delicate 'plant 
bespangle Furze-bushes. Heath, and low Broom^ OQf 
velly or sandy soil; and it* herbage being conceal^ 
bushes or grass, and the stalks of the patiicW-yiOiy 
the flow'ers seem suspended in ain They are piind^ty 
observable in June and July.^—Native of Eveppe# '/ 

7* Stellaria Giauca; Glaucous Marsh StitchworL 
linear lanceolate, quite entire, glaucous; pedunc^t/i^l^t; 
calix three-nerved, shorter than the petals; 
twice as large as the preceding*. It flowers tn'JuQ^ ilo4]^Ly. 
^Native of Germany and England* Found Itt 
Ely; near Oxford; and iu Peckham fieldt, 
ti* Stellaria Crassifolia; Thick-haeed 
oblong-lanceolate, thickisb, glaucous; pediiDcteS; 
ered, solitary, axillary; petals bigger than tlie 
upright. Annual*—Native of Germany, in mojst 
0, Stellaria Uliginosa; Bog Stitchwort^ L«v^,^lip^ 
lanceolate, quite entire, callous at the tip; 
cled, lateral; petals shorter than the calbf^ ricipi Binawt 
small, and fibrous; herb weak and slender, smootW of 
and somewhat glaucous green* Mr* Curtis 
leaves are united at the bottom, above half kn m 
and two or three tines tn breadth, frequently 
side of Ihe stalk, and bending towards each other so aq 
to touch at the points, and that the tips are co^spl^l^qm 
brown and callous; also that the flowers would be fermiQalire 
did not a neiv shoot, rather than a coatiDilation of 
proceed from the panicle: seed* numerous, K 

dish brown colour, flattened, wrinkled*. It floVen^DL 
and Jidy, and is not uncommon in England*—'NaUTeojn^imm 
on the sides of springs, rivulets, ditches, and Wt. 

10* Siellaria Undulata; Wave-teaved StffcAtffbri, ' l^V)ci 
oblong, waved; stem angular; flowera axiUury ^ 
angular, erect*—Native of Japan, by the way-siaos^'^ *7 
11* Stcllariii Cerastoides; Alpine Siitekwori^ 
eDiptic-oblong, obtuse; stem subbiflorous; caliccs 
piibesceul; root perenntal, creeping; ftoivera ercc^^^wjVtf, 
They appear in June*—Native of the nioimtaioa of 
Norway, Switzerland, France, Piedmont, and Scoll«tid';- 
it was found near Invcrcauld* ^ 

12* Stellaria Multicaulis; Manif^stalkedSlitcJkwortm'Ltfilfts 
lanceolate, smooth; branches upright, quite simple * pedui^ 
ctes subsolitary, leranmatiDg ; petals bigger I ban' thf ; 
root creeping, filiform; branches or stei^ .qui|;e »^IiAp)^ 
erect, numerous, from the rooL Very djflerent ^ 

preceding species.—Native of Carinthia* ' ' 

13* Siellaria Humifiiaa; Prccumbent StilcAwoft^ Lflives 
ovate, mostly on one side, sessile; stems procum^nf, foitr* 
cornered ; peduncles solitary, abbreviated. Thu ia aa hinnuftl 
! plant: petals a little largor than the calix.—Native pfSwM«u 
\ and Norway* *. , 

I 14* Stellaria Biflora; Ttvo-flowered Stitehteort,. lUsim 
! awl-shaped ; branches two-parted ; petals emargi^te; ediw 
j striated; stem a fingerT length, filiform, for the most part 
I naked. Perennial*—Native of the mounlains of L«plattd, 

13* Slellariu Greeolandica; Greenland, Stit^AuroH^ SUmi 
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d^^i^bcnfp &ubbiflor{>u&; linear^ sobctliute at the base; 

^marginate; fruits globular; flowers large m proportion 
tb Iba'plaoL-r^ Native of Greenland. 

'/i6L St^bria Arenaria; Sandwort StiicAttort. Leaves 
ipatoltite;-stem erect, bitid; branches alterrkate; petals omar- 
gin&td; root anoua), flbrous; corolla belLsImped, Longer than 
tw 'caLix^ while, very blunt,—Native of Spain. 

^ ='17- Stetiaria Scapigera; Scape-bforing SiiUhwort> Stem 
short; leaves Jinear-lanceolate, three nerved ; peduncles 
nuljcfti, one-flowered^—Native country unknown, 

\ 18* Stellaria Pubera, Plant pubescent; leaves sessile, 
ciliate ; pedicels erect; petals longer than the calix; 
flo'ir^n large, white*—Grows in shady woods, on rich soil, 
fAid Penusykania lb Carolina. 

' id*'Stellari^ Media. Leaves ovate, glabrous; stallts pro¬ 
cumbent, with a line, lateral, hairy, alternate j stamina three, 
lire, or ten.-—common North American species, growing in 
ctiltivaled grounds, and flowertng from April to September, 

. .St^lifTa; a genus of ihe class Ociandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Chahacieh. Catix: none. Corolla: one- 
pefdRed, funnel-form, pcrmaiieni; tube filiform, long; bor¬ 
der four or five cleft, with the lobes oviiie. Stamina: fila- 
nnbhla eight or len, very short; antherae oblong, alternately 
^ the middle of the tube, and within the throat. Pistil: 
germeu subovate; style very short, permanent; stigma headed, 
JF^oricltrpi noun. one, shining, beaked nut* Observe, 

first species has eight, and the second ten stamina, 
^SSENTIAE Character. Calix: none. Corolla: four- 

cIeR, ^fomtna; very short. Nut: one-beaked.-The 

s|>el;LCS ore', 

. T, Stdlera Passerina;(ftfiZerff* Leaves linear; 
flt>weri axillary, sessile, four cleft; root slender, fusiform, 
scarcely branched, yellow on the outside, white within; stem 
upright, from a hand and half to a foot in lieight, very mncli 
branched from the very bottom, Tiiis plant is acrid, bitler, 
and purgative* Gmelln says, that the Kussiaiis require half 
A drachm or two scruples for a purge, whereas twelve grains 
are sufficient for other people. This ditfercnce he thiiiks tti 
be occasioned by the free use of spirits among the Kussiaiis, 
which destroys the tone of the stomach, 

2. Stellera Chanixjasme; Siberian Steffera. Leaves lau' 
ceotaTe; flowers lerminauiig ; ractjucs naked, live-cleft. Per- 
eittiial,—Nntive of Siberia* 

Stmodia; a gcmis of the class Ditlynamia, order Angio- 
spennia,— Generic Character, CoUt: periandi one- 
leafed, five parted, erect, equal, peimanent. Corolla: one- 
petalled, irregular; tube length of the calix; border subbi- 
fabiate, almost upright; upper lip ovate, entire ; lovier threC' 
parted, with the parls rounded, equal, Sfamina: Htameuta 
four, almost equal, length of llie tube, all ; anLlier;c 
eigbC each placed on an arm of the tdamerua. Pistil: gcr- 
men bluptish; style simple, length of the siarnina; s^tigma 
blunibh. Pericarp; ea[iiuie oblong, ovale, two celled, 
two-valved; partilion contrary. Seeds: numerous, globular. 
R£ceptacle: subcyliJidrieuL Lssentjal Character. 
Calijc: five-parted. Coro/Zti : two-lipped. Stamina: lour, 
each filameiUa bifid, two-anthtred. Capsule: two-cclled.—— 
The species are, 

1, Stemodia Maritime. Loaves opposite, half embracing; 
flowers sessile, solitary; root long, round, with laleral hori¬ 
zontal fibres; stem from one to three feet high, erect, four- 
cornered, hirsute, somelitiies iii hedges near the sea-coast in 
4 manner scandent; corolla blue and soon falling. This plant 
has a pleasant aromul.ic smell, witli a bitterish taste, and wit) 
probably prove aueAcellcut stourachic and aperient.—Native 
of Jamaica, very common in the southern coasts* 
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2. Stemodia Durantifolia* Leaves ternate and connate; 
flowers subtern, subsessile; stem herbaceous^ a foot high, 
erect, branched, leafy, quadrangular at the bottom, but the 
angles are rounded towards the top, hirsute, viscid ; corollas 
blue, small; calix almost fivedeaved.—Native of Jamaica. 

3. Stemodia Viscosa, Leaves opposite, embracing: flowers 
peduncled, solit^jry. This is a small, annual, herbaceous 
plant, with a pleasanl aromatic smell; ater^i generally bent 
to one side, with many spreading branches from its base.— 
Native of CoromaudeL 

4. Stemodia Ruderalis. Leaves ovate, serrate, petioled.'— 
Native of the East Indies. 

Sterberkla: a genus of the class Polyanclria, order Mojio- 
gynla.—G eneric Character. Ca//je.‘ periauili ibree or 
five leaved; leaflets roundish, concave, acute* Corolla: 
petals three or five, roundish, crenate, clawed, longer than 
tbecaiix. Stamina: filameuta very many, capillary, luserled 
into the receptacle; antherse roundish, Pis/r/.‘ germenovate, 
superior; style long, curved in at the tip; stigma Leaded, 
concave. Pericarp: capsule cylindrical, long, corticos**, 
one celied, not opening. Seeds: many, large, angular, in¬ 
cumbent on each otJier, nestling in the pulp. ESSENTIAL 
Character. Cafix: three or five leaved. Corolla: three 
or five petufled. Capsule: curtreose, not opening, legume- 
shaped, many-seeded. Seeds: imbricate, uealling in pulp. 
“—^The only known species is, 

1. Sterbeckia Lateriflora. Leaves subopposite, )>etio1ed, 
elliptic, acuminate, quite cjdire, veined, smooth ; peduncles 
many-flowered, very short, lateral; flowers white, sinall. It 
is a scanduiit shrub.—Native of Ciuiana, in woods* 

Slerculia: a genus of the class Dodecandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—GENERIC CirARACTER, Callx : perianth ojie- 
leafed, very large, coriaceous, coloured, deciduous, 

five-parted; j>arts lanceolate, acute, Coroiltt: none, but a 
nectary placed on a cylindric coIliiur, bell-shaped, smalb 
fivc-loolbed; teeth subtrifid. 'Stamina: filamenta ten or 
about fifteen, very short, two or three on ead* tooth of the 
nectary ; antlicrie ovate. Pistil: germeii globular, five- 
grooved, in the ImUom of the nectary; style filiform, curved 
in; stigma tluh-slr^jietl, bifid, or five-Jobed, Pericarp: 
capsules five, ovate, reifiform, from spreading reftexed, onc- 
celled, optifijig by ihe interior angle. Seeds: many, oval, 
fastened to the suture. Essentj Al. Character. Calix: 
five parted. Corolla: none. Nectar if : l>ell ^iltaped, five- 
lootlierl, slamiiiiferons, fastened to the column of the gennejj, 
OermcTi : pedicelied. Capsules: five, oiic cclled, opening by 
the inner side, many seeded,—'l"hc plants of this gejtus ate 
propagated by seed, and treatetl in the same way as Stda^ 
winch see.-I'lio species are, 

1. Sterenlia Lanceolate; Lance leaved Sterrulia* Leaves 
larieeol.Ue ; capsules oblong. This is a mo derate-si ml tree, 
— Native of Ciiina. 

2. 8(ercuiia Balanglias. Leaves ovate, lanceolate; cap¬ 
sules obuvale. This is a tall tree, wjUi a stem two feet in 
diameter; branches thick, covered witJi au ash-coloured bark, 
—Native of Malabai- and A in boy na, where the iidiabitanift 
consider the seeds as esculeiH* and roast lliem^ while the cap¬ 
sules arc bunii to prepare the pigment called Cassomlfa, 

:j. Stcrculiii Oi inito. Leaves ovate or three-lobed ; cap¬ 
sules crinite at (he base. I his is a tree sixty feet iiigli, 
brandling tu a sptcading maimer at tlie top,—Naiive of 
Guiana, in tJie woods of 8iiieovari, au<i uear the river Ga- 
iibien, fiowering in Oclober. 

4, Sterculia Cordifolia; Heart leaved Slerculia^ Leaves 
cordate, obsolclely lliiee-loberl; capsules acojtiiuate, toiuen- 
lose; stem aiboresctnL—Native of Senegal. 
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5^ Sterculia Colorata ; C<>rai StercnHa. Leaves Ar^'lobed; 
lobes acttminate ; calices cylindric club-shaped ; capaales 
oblongs smooth; coloorcd; trutik erect, growing to a very 
great size. This tree casts its leaves during the cold season» 
It flowers in Aprils and then appears as if entirely covered 
with fine rainihcatious of red coral: soon afterwards the 
leaves make their appearance.—Native of the mountainous 
parts of the RajamnndryCircar: called Karitka by the Telingas. 

ft. Sterculia Urens, Leaves five-lobed ; lobes acuminate: 
catices bell-shaped; capsules ovate, hispid: trunk erect, very 
straight, with the top large and shady,—Thb very large tree 
is chiefly a native of the mountainous countries of the coast 
of Coromandel: it casts the leaves about the end of the wet 
season, and flowers during the cold season; the leaves come 
out with the fruit about llie beginning of the hot season. 
The wood is soft and spungy; towards the centre of the large 
trees it is reddish. It seems U> he applied to little use except 
to make Hindoo guitars. The water in wfilch green branches 
were kept for examination, became thick like a clear glutinous 
jelly. The bark is exceedingly astringent, and tinges the 
saliva reddish* The seeds are roasted to be eaten by the 
natives, ami taste very^ like parched peas, 

7 * Sterculia Platanifolia ; Piafte teaved StercuUa, Leaves 
palmate, flve-lobed; calices wiieel-shapcd, reflexed. In Eng¬ 
land this is a hardy green-house plant, flowering in July ; 
but in its native soil is said to be a very lofty tree,—Native 
of Japan and China, 

C. Sterculia Fostida; pelid SferenHti. Leaves digitate. 
This is a middle-sized tree, with spicadiug unarmed branches; 
flowers moucecniiS; fetid, lu snbtcnuinaUug racemes* —Native 
of the East Indies and Cochin china. The wood is pale, 
lasting, and does not split; it is therefore very proper for the 
turner, and being well varnished, makes tiandsome vases. It 
has nothing of the 111 smell which ilje flowers have. The 
leaves, and especially the bark* are aperient* repellent, diu¬ 
retic* and diaphoretic. The seeds are oily, ami arc not eaten 
in Cochin china, because (hey cause nausea and verligo. 

Stilago ; a genus of the class Oynandria, order Triandria, 
or Dioecia, Diandria, or Triandria,—G eneric Ch aRt^cter. 
Calix: perianth one-leafod* hemispherical, almost entire, 
three-lobed* CoroUa : none. Slumin^: tilaincjita lliree, 
placed on the germen, spreading, longer than the caltx. 
PfS^^7 : genneii superior, roundish; style cylindrical, perma¬ 
nent, shorter than the stamina; stigma wurted. Pericarp: 
drupe globular.* nut gkd>ijlar. Observe, The male 

and female are on sejiamtc trees. Essentj AL Character, 
Cd/u: one-lcafed* pilclu i-sliaped, Covo/h : none, Fernfflt. 
Stigmas: sessile. Dt'upe: with a two celled nut,- ■ -The 
species are, 

1, Slihgo Bunias. Leaves alternate, pciioled, simple* 
ovate-oblong* quite entire* sinooib; flowers small* scallorcd* 
sessile; spikes alternate, naked* very long,—It flowers in 
August, and is a native of the East Indies, 

2, Stilago Diandra, Leaves alteiinite* on short petioles, 
nearly bifarious, or Iw'o-faced* oval* entire* smooth, from two 
to four inches long* and from one lo two broad; stipules 
lanceolate; flowers very small, approximated, 'Hie fruit 
when ripe is eaten by the Hind nos* who also employ lite 
wood for various purposes, — It is a large (ree, native of ilie 
Enountainous parts of the circars; u-liore it flovvers in June. 

Stiibe: ii genus of the class Polygamia* order Dieecia.— 
Generic Character* CafU: exterior 

perianth* three-leaved; setting asi<ie the four exterior ones; 
leaflets lanceolate* spreading, and iiuicronate. Inlerior pe¬ 
rianth, onedeafed* flve-toolheil, cartilaginous, to be hardened. 
Carolia; one-petalled, funnel foim ; tube length of the calix ; 


border five-parted; parts lineflr. SiamtM: filailicftte 
awl-shaped, placed on the throat, longer; anthem coiArte, 
obtuse. Pistil: gertueo superior, ovate; style filiforUp leagtit 
of the stamina; stigma acute* Pericarpi none^' but tbe 
interior catix inclosing* hardening, decidnoua*. Seeds OM. 
Male, on a distinct individual. Calia: eitenor w hi Ibe 
hermaphrodite; interior none* Corolla: as in the bejuw 
plirodite, but tbe lube membranaceous* usiatlw 

hermaphrodite* Pet iearp Seed £ none. HermapkroSie:. 
Ciifix: exterior* three-leaved ; inlerior, five-toothy, cartl^ 
Inginous, Corolla: ftinnel-form, iive-cteft, Siamimas fixiT. 
Seed: oue* calyptred with the interior calix. MaU, simUir. 
Calix: interior uon^* FruiY; none* Essential Chabac- 
TER* Calix: inferior double* llie outer of three Itsmi- 
initer five-toothed, cartilaginous. Corolla: funneLshtpM- 
Capsule: of one cell and one valve, separating entire from the 
base. Seed: solitary*-The species ore, 

1. Stilbe Pinastra* Spikes hirsute; Leavea id sixee^ lincir; 
branches alternate, stilf, rugged with the remaining bu«»of 
the leaves*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* ‘ 

2. Stilbe Ericoides. Spikes smooth; leaves in foulni, IIB'* 
ceolale; corollas even.—Native of the Cape'of Good Hope; 

3. Stilbe Cernua* Spikes drooping ; leaves in IV>un:'' Thn 
is very like the first species*—Native of the Cape of Qbod 
Hope* 

Stillingiai a genus of the class MonmcLa, ordev Mona- 
delpliia,—GENERtc CeARACTRE. Male 4i 

in an amentaceous spike* Calix: perianih maDy-floweined^ 
coriaceous, bemispherieal, pitcher shaped, quite‘«tttire, with 
two goblet shaped glands* Corolla: one-pet a tied, tubular, 
fuMiiel-form, widening gradually, much narrower than the 
calix; mouth undivided, torn, ciliate. Stamina: filamentl 
two, filiform* twice as long as the corolla, divaricating at the 
lop, very slightly united at the base; antherae twin, reniform. 
Female /Voitcrs, few, at the base of the same spike. Calif; 
perianth one-flowered ; tbe rest as tn the malea. Corotta: 
superior. Pistil: germen roundijib, between the calix and 
corolla; style filiform; stigmas three, distinct, rectirved. 
Pericarp : capsule tricoccous, subturhinate, subtrigooaJ, 
ihree-tclled, surrounded at the base by the widened catix. 
Seeds : solitary, oblong, subirigonal, with a tninsverae SCar 
oil the inner side. ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. MaU. CaUx: 
hemispherical; many-flowered. Corolla: tubular, erose. Pe~ 
mile, Calix; one flowered, inferior* Corolla: tabular, 

sujicrior. : tiifid. Capsule: tricoccous_ The only 

known species is, 

I Stillingm Sylviilica, Leaves alternate, petioled, renkOte, 
elliptic, serrulate, sfiiuing* spreading; spike or ament ter^ 
minuting, sessile; flowers small, yellow. It is accounted a 
specific ill si]djilis. —Native of Carolina, in Pine woods* 

Siipa ; a genu'i of the class Triandria, order Digynra._ 

Genhuic Character. Calix: glume one-flowered, two- 
valved, !ax; acuminate* Corolla: tw'O-valved; outer'vilve 
tcrratjialed at the tip by u very long twisted awn, jointed at 
the base* and slraigfit; inner valve length of the outer, awn¬ 
less linear. Nccrury two-leaved; leaflets lineardanceolate, 
membranaceous, gibbous at the base. Stamina: filxiucDta 
three, capillary; anthers linear* PisfiV; germen oblong; 
styles two, hirsute, united at the base; atigmas pubescent. 
Pericarp: none; glume adnate* Seed: one, oblong, covered. 
Essential Character* Calix: two-valved, one-tlaw^ 
ered. Corolla: outer valve with a terminating awu, jointed 
at the hiisc.-The species are, 

1, Stipa Pennnta ; Soft Feather fSrass* Awds woolly; 
root perennial; fibrous* tufted; culms simple, « foot high. 
Tlic feathered awn$ form a beautiful and remarkable ftatim. 
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at once distinguishing this from all otbei: Grasses* JohnsuDj 
tha editor of Gerarde’* says it was nourished for the 

beauty in sundry of our Eugltsh gardens: and that it was 
worn by sundry ladies and gentlewomen instead of a feather, 
which it exquisitely resembles*—It was hrst observed by 
Clusius near Baden, and in several parts of Austria and 
Hungary; and has since been observed in several parts of 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Barbary, and Silesia* In 
England It has been observed upon the limestone rocks hang¬ 
ing over a little valley called Long Sleadale, about six miles 
north of Kendal in Westmoreland; but it has not been found 
of late.years. 

2, . Stipa Jnncea; Ru&h-leaved Feathei^ Grass, Awns 
naked, straight; calices longer than the seed ; leaves smooth 
within; root perennial, or biennial; culm erect, slender, 
jointed at bottom*—Native of France, Switzerland, Silesia, 
Carniola, and Barbary. 

3* Stipa Capillata; Carpiliari/ Fealher Grass* Awns 
naked, curved; caJices longer than the seed; leaves pubes¬ 
cent within- This very much resembles the preceding spe- 
ciea, but the leaves are not round with a longitudinal gnrove; 
they are slin'ar, shorter, less rugged, and more unfolded and 
somewliat pubescent on the upper side; calix not whitisli, 
but bay-coloured.—Native of France, Germany, SwitzerJaud, 
and Italy. 

4. ^ijpa Aristella; Short-awned Ftraiher Grass* Awns 
naked, straight, scarcely twice as long as the calix; germina 
wxM>l]y; root perenuial; culms two feet high; calix length of 
the seed; leaves narrow*—Native country about Montpellier* 

6* Slipa Paleacea; Chaffs Feather Grass, Awns half 
naked; panicle simple; loaves convoluted, awl-shaped, pu¬ 
bescent within; root-leaves abundant, awl-shaped, rigid, tW'o 
inches long*—Found hi Africa and Egypt. 

6* Stipa Tenacissima; Tough Ftather Grass* Awns htiiry 
at the base; panicle spiked; leaves dlifonn; dowers panicled, 
approximating, numerous.—Native of the sand-hills of Spain 
and Barbary, where the inhabitants convert it into ropes, 
mats, and baskets* 

7* Stipa Capensis; Cape Feather Grass* Awns hairy at 
the base; panicle spiked; leaves ensiform,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

8* Stipa Spicafa; Spiked Feather Grass. Awna hairy at 
the base; j-aceine spiked, directed to one side; root pereimiiil, 
creeping, producing many culms; flowers sessile, scarcely 
pubescent, villose at the baae. — Native of the Cape ot Good 
Hope. 

9. Stipa Bicolor; Two-coloured Feather Grass* Awns 
naked; seedsobovate, bearded at the base; culm a foot ainl 
half high, erect, striated, sheathed, smooth ; liguk or stipule 
membranaceous*—Native of Brazil, and Moute Video* 

10, Stipa Avenacea: Qat Feather Grass* Awjis nala^d ; 
caliccs equalling the seed ; culms slender; upper leaf veu- 
tricose*'—Native of Virginia. 

11* Slipa Metnbranacea; Membranaceous Feather Grass* 
Pedicels dilated, membranaceous. This Grass is scarcely a 
foot high, with the appearance of an Avena; culm even, 
tijc ihickness of a small thread* The last dower hut one 
smile.—Native of Spain. 

12. Slipa Barbata; Bearded Feather Grass* Leaves rigid, 
striated un one side ; panicle lax, elongated ; awns very Icmg, 
heanled from ihe base to the lip* This differs from the first 
species in having rigid, glaucous, flattUb leaves, striated on 
one sUle^ wider, wrrate, with a very long awn, hirsute on 
every side from tlte base to the tip*—Native of Barbary, 
about Mascar and Tlemsen. 

13. Stipa Parviflora ; Smatl-JioweTed Feather Grass, Leaves 


radical, stifiish, fllifonn; panicle diffused; awns naked, capiJ- 
laceous; roots perennial, fibrous, flexuose, long.—Native >Qf 
dry hills near Mascar, and in tlm kingdom of Tunta^ 

14 * Stipa Torlilis ; Twisied-awned Feather Grass* Panicle 
spiked, rolled in at the base; inner calix villose; awDK^ 
twisted, villose at bottom; culm erect, many from the saniet 
bead. The flowm are deciduous, and very numerous. They 
adhere to the clothes of passengers, aud incommode them by 
ticklijig and pricking them* It is an annual grass.—Native 
of Rarbary, where it is found in the fields. 

16, Stipa Canadensis. Leaves setaceous; panicle stubII; 
calices glabrous, obtusely ovate; awns thick, short*—Grows 
in the rocky parts of Canada, Hudson's Bay, Ac* 

liS* Slipa Expansa, Leaves striate, glabrous; spikes alters 
nate, paniculate, expanded; flowers sessile, remote; caliees 
longer than ihe corolla; awn ^ery short, naked.—Grows in 
Carohua* 

17. Slipa Stricta, Leaves arundinaceous; panicles elon¬ 
gate, awned ; peduncles jointed, very upright; awns, naked, 
subflexuose.—Grows in Carolina, 

Stitchwort* See Steliaria* 

Stock GiUpJioirer See Cheiranthus* 

Stoebe; a genus of the class Syugenesia, order Polygamia- 
Segregata.— OcNiillEC CHARACTER* Catix * common^ 
roundish, imbricate; scales awl-shaped, covering tJje univer¬ 
sal receptacle on ever^ side; perianth partial, one-flowered, 
five-leaved, solitary within each scale of the common calix* 
consisting of linear, acute, equal, erect leaflets. Corolla: 
proper one-pelalled, funnel-form; border five cleft, patulous* 
Stamina: filameuta five, capillary, short; autherac cylindri¬ 
cal, five-toot tied. Pistil: gernien ohlong ; sryle filiforiD, 
length of tJic stamina; stigma acute, bifid. Pericarp : none; 
calix unchanged* Seeds: solitary, o))lopg; down fkilhered, 
long* Receptacle: proper, naked* Essential Charac¬ 
ter* Calix: oue-flowered, Corolla: tubular, hermaphro¬ 
dite. Receptacle: naked* Doton: feathered.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1* Stoebe ^Elhiopica. Leaves recurve-hooked, naked; 
stem two or lliree feet high, seudiug out slender branches 
from the sides. The flowers are produced in single heads at 
the ends of the braiicheg* and are of a pale yellov^ colour.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the fourth species* 

2* Stoebe Ericoides* Leaves recurved, lioary; corollas 
two flowered, difform, and hemUplierieal, Tins is a dis- 
torteil little shrub, like Healti; ilown sessile, feathered; 
receptacle tomentoie.—Native of the Caj>e of Good Hope* 
See the fourth species* 

3. Stoebe Prostrula. Leaves resupiiie, tomentose on one 
side; stems prostrate; heads simple, terminating, sessile, the 
size of Peas.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. See the 
fourlh species. 

4. Stoebe Gnaphaloidea* Leaves imbricate, pressed clow; 
stems shrubby, proliferous, rod like, a foot and half high; 
with filiform branches, covered with pressed*clt>se leaves; 
tioweii seside, in bundles* Native of the Cape of Good 
Ht>]>e.— rjiis, and a)l llie plauts of this genus, may be propa¬ 
gated by cnitings or slips, planted in July upon a bed of 
soft loam, and covered close down witli a bell or band glass, 
shadin;^ them from the sun until they have taken root, then 
gradually inure tlieni to the open air, and afterwards take 
them up, and plant ihcm in pots, placing them in the shade 
till they have taken new rool; then place them in a sheltered 
situation, with other exotic lender plants, and in autumn 
remove them into the dry-slovc. 

5* Stoebe Gomphrenoldas. Leaves lanceolate, imbricate, 
pressed close; head terminating, sessile. This very much 
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resembles ihe preceding, which see,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Stoebe Scabra* Leaves (wisUd, pressed cIose> linear, 
rugged will] tubercles oo the outside, tonientose witliin; 
flowers in racemes. This has the habit of a Meatli in the 
herb*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See the fourth 
apectes. 

7. Sloe he Beflexa. Procumbent: leaves linear; spikes 
ovate ; branches ascending.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* See the fourth species. 

ij* Stoebe Khinocerctis, Leaves tljrce*sided, pressed close; 
braikclilets tomenrose, droofong; racemes proliferous* This 
forms ihc principwl food of the rhinoceros, wlKmce its trivial 
name, —Native of the Cape of Good Hope, See I be fourth 
Species. 

iK Stoebe Dislklia, Leaves iti bundles, recurved ; spikes 
bifarious.—Naiive of tJie Cape of Good Hope. See the 
fourth species. 

Stokma ; a genua of the class Syngencsia, order Polygarnia- 
JLqiialis. —Generic Character, Calir: coininon, leafy, 
subiiiihiicate* Coroila: tioscular, twoTormed ; coioJlets 
licrnutj^firodite, regular in the disk; in the outer circUiU' 
fereuee irregular, constituting a my. Stamina : biameiila 
five, cajuliary ; antlierae cylindric, Pisfit: germeu in the 
regular florets four-cornered, in the irregular three-cornered; 
style filiform; stigma two parted, awi-sliaped, Pet^icarp: 
uotic* down {ilamentose, deciduous, equal to tlie 

corollct; four in the regular, three in the irregular florets; 
receptacle naked* Essential Character, Corollets: in 
the ray finmel-forui, longer, irregular, Down: four-bristled* 

Hvcfpfack: naked.--The single species known is, 

1. Slokesia Cyanea; Bltt^-Jlowered Stokesia. This plant 
has a corolla resembling lhal of Centaurea Cyanus, or Com¬ 
mon Bluebottle, with uhnost the calix of Carthamus, to 
which genus it is allied* It flowers in August*—Native of 
5outb Carolina* 

Stonecrop. See Sedum, 

Ston*‘crop-Ti'i'€. See Cke?i(tpodium, 

Stone Fern. See Osmanda Crispa. 

Stonacort, See CAffivz. 

SfotfiX-lWe. See Stprax. 

Stoves or tJotUmses, are principally intended for preserv¬ 
ing such render exotic plants, where they will not live without 
artificial warmth in winter. Though liiere U a great variety 
of these Stoves* yet they are reducible to two, the Dry Stove 
and the Rark Stove; both are of comparatively modern iuven 
tion; the first has only been about an hundred and twenty 
years in use, and tJ»e latter a still shorter period. Before 
these were iuveutedj German Stoves w^ero introduced into 
rooms, to warm tliera. The use of bell-glasses, fu- covering 
Melons, began in the reign of Queen Eliraheih; and one 
improvement succeeded another, till tJie adoption of Conser¬ 
vatories, or Dry Stoves* The Drp Stove may be either built 
with upright and sloping glasses at the top, or else the front 
glasses, whieli should run from the floor to the ceiling, may 
be laid sloping, at an angle of forty-five, the better to admit 
the rays of the siiu tn spring and auluinn* wlieii the sun 
declines* Mr, Miller always bulk his Dry Stoves iifrer the 
model of the Bark SUmc, willi upright glasses in front, and 
sloping glasses over them, because this will more reailily 
admit the sun at all diflereut seasons: for in summer, when 
the sun is high, the top glasses will urlmil the rays to f^hine 
almost all over the house; and the front glasses will answer 
the same purpose in winter, when the sun is low. Whereas, 
when the glasses are laid to any declivity in one direction* 
the rays of the sun will not fall directly on them above a 


forttkight in autumn, and about tlie same time in apriog^andr 
during the other parts of the year they will fall obtique^; 
and in summer, when Ihe sun is high, the ray* will Ml Moh 
above five or six feet from the glasses* Besidesp the pluUa 
placed towards the back part of the bouse, will not thrive io 
summer for want of air; whereas, wheo there are slo|At^ 
glasses at the top, whicli run within flour feet of the bai^ibf 
the house, these, by being drawn down in hot weathwvwill 
let in air perpendicularly to nil ihe plants: aod of hotv'ncfl 
service this is, every one who has had an opportunito of 
observing the growth of plants in a stove, will easily.juop; 
for when plants are placed under cover of a ceilings 
always lurn themselves toward the air and lights and Bmebj 
grow crooked; and, if in order to preserve them «tim|gbf, 
they slkould be turned every week, they will still be poor and 
sickly* If the situation be dry, the floor of tile stove imd 
not be raised more than four feet above ibe level of Ihe 
ground ; but if tt he wet, it will be proper to raise U thm 
feet, especially if the flues arc to be carried uDder Hie Boor; 
for if these be placed upon the surface* they will not dm 
so well as wheo they are more raised. The furnace molt be 
placed at one end of the house, and the size of it mutt be 
directed by the kind of fuel intended to be burnt; if Ibr 
coals or wood, it may be made according to the cotsms 
meliiod for coppers, only much larger, because as the fin » 
to be continued chiefly during the night, if there be not roeu 
to contain a considerable quantity of fuel, it will want 
queiit attendance, aud consequenlly there will be gteH 
hazard of Its being neglected. But if the fuel intended bc 
turf, then the furnace may be the same as will be directed 
for the Bark Stove* The flues are either carried under ihc 
pavement of the floor, or along the back of the house, ever 
each other, and are returned six or eight times the whole 
length of the slove, according to its height. If they are 
under the pavement, they may be carried atraighl, or io a 
waving line; which latter, some ihiikk, will draw better, and 
they may be so much turned, as to reach almost from tbt 
back lo the front of the liouse. The depth should not be 
le&s than eighteen inches, and tike width nenriy equal, which 
will prevent their being clioked up with soot, as is often ibe 
case when the Auc^p are made too small. The spacca between 
the flues should be filled up, either with dry brick rubbish, 
bikie, or sand, from wbi^h little nioislure will nnso. The 
flues ehouid be ebsely plastered with loam botJi within aod 
without, and the upfier pari covered with a course cloth under 
the floor, to prevent ihe smoke from getting into the house* 
Wikcu the flue is carried from the furikuce to the end of the 
house, it may be returned in the back above the floor twice, 
in straiglit lines, which may be contrived to appear hhe a 
slep nr two, by which means the smoke will be cootinutd in 
the iiouse until all its heat is speut, whicli will vvarm the air 
of the house better; amJ the chimneys, through irhich the 
Siimke is lo pviss off, may be either at boih end», or iQ ihc 
middle, carried up in the thickness of the brick-work of the 
flues, sous iinr. lo ajipear in sight in Die lkou«e. The fllin 
should be first covered with broad tiles, sixteen inches long, 
atid then a bed of sand laid over them, about two iocbo 
thick, upon whidi (lie other (ilt-s should be laid, to correapond 
with the lest of (he floor* This thickikeas of cover wrilJ be 
full enough lo pi event the loo sudden rise of the heat fion 
the flues* Bui if tlic funiuce be placed under the floor, the 
thickness of sand bijlween the brick arch which covers ii, 
and Ihe floor, should not be less than four or six inches, so 
that the bottom of iJic furnace sliouiil bc sunk the lower* lod 
if, fioiu the fire-place to Uic end of the house, the flm bc 
laid a little rising, it will cause them to draw the beUtr; but 
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this rise must be allowed in tlie placing them lower under the 
floor, next ibe Are; because ihe floor must be laid perfectly 
level, otherwise it will appear uasighlly. In this stove there 
should be a stand or scaflbld erected, for placing shelves 
above each other, that the plants may be disposed so as to 
make a handsome appearance io Ibe bouse; but these shelves 
ahould be made moveable, so as to be raised or sunk, accord^ 
iog to ibe various heights of the plants, otherwise it will be 
very troublesome to raise or sink every particular plant, 
according to their heights, or every year as they advance in 
their growth, lu placing the feet of this stand, be careful not 
to set them too near the Are, nor directly upon the top of 
the flue, especially that end next the Are: lest, by the constant 
beat of the tiles, the wood should take fire. The stand 
shoiild be in the middle of the house, leaving a passage about 
two feet and a half in the front, and another of the same 
width in the back, the more conveniently to pass round the 
pKanU, in order to water them, and that the air may freely 
cffculate about them. In disposing the plants, the tallest 
abotild be placed behind, and the shortest in front, so that 
there will oot be occasion for more than five or six shelves in 
Wig;bt at most; but the scaflbld should be so contrived, that 
Ibeiw may be two shelves in breadth, laid upon every rise, 
whenever there may be occasion for it, which will save much 
trouble io disposing the plants .—The Bark Stove, These, 
Moves have a Urge pit, nearly the Eenglh of the house, three 
ft€t deep^ and six or seven feet wide, according to the breadth 
of 4)10 house. This pit is titled with fresh tanners’ bark to 
make a hot-bed, aud in this bed the pots of the most lender 
«iatio trees and herbaceous plants are plunged. The heat 
bebg moderate, the roots of the plants are always kept in 
action^^and the moisture, delarned by the bark, keeps the 
fibres of their roots iu a ductile state; white in the Dry Stove, 
where they are placed on shelves, they are subject to dry too 
iaM, ^hich la very injurious to the plants. The dimensions 
of these stoves should be proportioned to the number of 
plants intended to be preserved, or to the particular plan of 
the owner; but there should be one fire-place for every forty 
feet in length. Where there are two Ares, it will be proper 
tO' noake a partition of glass in the middle, and to have two 
taa-pits, that there may he two different degrees of heat, for 
plants from different countries. It would be best to build 
tbem ‘Uli in one, only divided by glass partitions, at lea^t the 
half way towards tbe front, which will be of great advantage 
Io the plants, because they may have the air in each division 
shifted, by sliding the glasses of the partitions, or by open¬ 
ing a glass door, which should be made between each division, 
for the readily passing from one into the other. These 
stoves sliould be raised above the level of tbe ground, in 
proportion to the dryness of the place, for when built in a 
moist situation, the whole should be placed on the top of the 
ground ; hence tbe brick-work in front, must be raised three 
feet above tbe surface, which is the depth of the bark*bed, 
whereby Booc of the bark will be in danger of lying iu water, 
but if the soil be dry, the brick-work in front need not be 
flDore than one foot above ground, and the pit may be sunk 
twu^feet below the surface. Upon the top of this brick¬ 
work, in front, must be laid the plate of limber, into whicli 
tbe wood-work of tbe frame is to be mortised. This should 
be of sound wmter-felkd Oak, one foot wide, six inches deep, 
and tbe upright timbers in front must be placed four feet 
nsundert or somewhat more, which is the proportion of tbe 
width of the glass doors or sashes; these slioold be about six 
Md * half or seven feet long, and placed upright; their 
dineiuions should be nine inches by six, of yellow Fir; hut 
from the top of these ought to come sloping glasses, reaching 
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within three feet of Ihe back of the stove, where a strong 
crown piece of timber should be placed, iuto which a groove 
for the glasses to slide upon should be iiiscited. The sloping 
timbers should be ten inches by nine, of yellow Fir; and tbe 
crown plate one foot by nine or ten inches of the same tim¬ 
ber. The wall in the back part of the stove should be at 
least thirteen inches thick, but eighteen or twenty-two inches 
will be better, for the greater tluckue^s there is iu the back 
wall, Ilje more heal will he thrown to the front, whereby the 
air of the stove will be more thoroughly warmed ; the build¬ 
ing will also he the stronger, for to this back wall ihe flues, 
through which the smoke is to pass, be joined. This 
back wall should be carried up about sixteen or twenty feet 
high, or more, for tall stoves, that they nkay he of a proper 
lieigl4 to support the timbers of the back roof, wliicli covers 
the shed behind llie stove. TJie roof is fastened into the 
crown piece before mentioned, whicli in tall Jstoves should 
be about thirty feet above the surface of (he tun-bed; this 
will give a sufticient declivity to the slo|jiijg glasses to carry 
off the wet, and be of sufficient height to admit many tail 
plants. The hack roof may be slated, covered with lead, 
or filed, accordijig to the fancy of tlie owner; but the 
appearance of Uie outside of the building, is heUer expressed 
by the plan, than by any written descriplion. In the front 
of the houscj before the lau bed, there slioukl be a walk 
about two feet wi^ic, next to which the bark-pit rrnisl be 
placed. The widtJi of llic bark-pit sfiould /*e eight feet, 
where the width of the house is fourteen. Beliind the pit, a 
walk of two feet wide should be made, to allow rooij> to puss, 
and water the plan Is. Then there will be two feet left next 
the back wall, to erect the flues, w.ijjeli must be all raised 
above tlie level of the bark’bed. These flues ought to be 
one foot wide in the clear, that they miiy not be too soon 
slOj>pe{l with the soot, as well as that flioy niiiy he easifv 
cleaned, T])c lower flue, into which llie smoke first enters 
from tlie fire, should be two feet deep in the clear, and 
covered with broad tiles a fool and half square, or one foot 
by a foot and lialf long, that Ihey may be wide enough to 
extend over Ihe wall in front of the flues, and to take sufficient 
hold of the buck wall: over this the second flue must be 
returned back again. It may be twenty inches deep, and 
covered on the top, as before ; and so in like manoer the flues 
may be returned over each oilier six or eight times, that the 
beat may be spent before llie smoke passes off. The thick- 
ness of the wall, in front of these flues, need not be more than 
four iuclies, or three will do very well, if they be carefully 
carried up, but it must be well jointed with mortar, and par¬ 
geted on the inside, io prevent the smoke from getting 
into the bouse. The outside should be faced wutli mortar, 
and covered with a coarse cloili, to keep the mortar from 
cracking, as is praciised in setting up coppers. If this be 
carefully done* ihere will be no danger of the smoke enteriug 
the house, w hich cannot be too curefully guarded against; 
for there is tiothiitg more injurious to plants than smoke, 
which will cause them to drop their leaves, and, if not Mop¬ 
ped, will soon (leslroy them. The fire-place must be made at 
the end when there is ouly one; but where the length of the 
stove requires two, place them at each end of Ihe shed, wliidi 
must be made the lenglh of the stove, that the fires and the 
buck of the flues may not suffer from the outer air; for it 
will be impossible to make the fire burn equally, where the 
wind has full ingress to it, and it will be troublesome to 
attend it in wet weatlier, if exposed to rain. The furnace 
must be adapted to the kind of fuel Io be u^ed; but us turf 
is the best kind of firing, because it lasts longer than any 
Oilier, the furnace here described is that sidled for turf ouly, 
7 X 
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The whole of this furnace should be erected within the house, 
Tvbich will be a great addition to llie heat; and the front W'all, 
on the outside of the fire-place next thesbed^ should be three 
bricks thicks to prevent the heat from escaping in that direc¬ 
tion. The door of the furnacCj at which fuel is introduced, 
should be small, and placed near the upper part, shutting as 
closely as possible* The furnace must be twenty inches 
deep, and sixteen square at boltoo)» but may be sloped off on 
every side, so as fo be two feet square at the lop; and under 
this furnace should be a place for the ashes to fall into, 
which should be aboutafoot deep, and as wide at the bottom 
of the furnace ; this should also have an iron door to slnit as 
dose as possible, but just over the ash-liolc, above the bars 
which support the fuel, should be a square hole, about four 
or six inches wide, to let in air to make the hre burn j this 
must also have an iron frame, and a door to shut close when 
the fire ts perfectly lighted; which will make the fuel last 
longer, and moderate the heat. The top of this furnace 
should be neatly equal to the top of Ihe bark-bed, that the 
lowest due may be above the fire, to allow a greater draught 
for the smoke. The furnace should be arched over with 
bricks* The best are those called Windsor bricks, hid in 
loam of the same kind as that whereof they have been made, 
whicli, when burnt by the fire, will cement the whole together, 
ind become like one brick* Take care that the fire be not 
placed too near (he bark-bed, for then the heat of the fire 
will by its long continuance dry the bark, and not only 
destroy its virtue, but render it liable to lake fire* Hence 
it will be the best method to continue a hollow between the 
brick-work of the tire and that of the pit, about four or five 
inches wide, which will effectually prevent any damage arising 
from the heat of the fire; but there ought to be no wood¬ 
work near the flues or fire-place, which becoming very dry 
must be very liable fo take fire. The entrance into this 
stove should be either from a Green-house, llie Dry Stove, or 
-else through the shed, where the fire is made, because in cold 
weather the front glasses must not be opened. The inside 
of the house should be clean, and white-washed, because ihe 
whiter the back part of the house is, the better it will reflect 
the light, which is of great consequence lo plants, especially 
in winter, wdien (he stove is obliged in be shut up close. 
Over the top sliding-glasses there should be either wooden 
shutters, or tarpaulins* fixed in frames, to cover them rn bad 
weather, to prevent the wet from getting through the glasses, 
and to secure them from being broken by storms of hail; and 
these outer coverings will be very serviceable lo keep out the 
frost; and if in very severe cold there be a tarpaulin hung 
before the upright glasses in the front, it wilt be of great 
service lo the stove, for then much less fire will preserve a 
heat in the house. Ju the warmest division, Ihe most tender 
exotic trees and plants must be placed. Being natives of 
warm countries, they require to be plunged into the bark-bed, 
and over the flues there may be shelves tiiade to set the Melon 
Thistle, the tender sorts of Cereus and Euphoibium, with 
other very tender succulent plants, which require to be kept 
Jry in winter* As in this stove are placed the plants of the 
hottest parls of the East and West Indies, the heat should 
be kept up equal to that marked Auana upon the botanical 
thermometers, and should never be more than eight or ten 
degrees cooler at most* Nor should the spirit be raised more 
than ten degrees higher during the winter, as boil* extremes 
■are equally injurious* In order to judge more exactly of the 
temper of the air in the stove, hang (he thermometer at a 
good distance from the fire, and take care that the tube be 
screened from the sun, for if the sunbeams rest only one hour 
^jpon the ball of the thermometer^ it will raise the liquor 


considerably above the real temperature of the stove*—In Ibe 
management of plants placed in the bark-bed, particular 
regard must be had to (be temper of the bark, and the air 
of the house, that neither becomes too intensely hot* The 
plants will require frequent watering, except in cold weather, 
when it would be very injurious; but the reader will find 
particular instructions upon this head under the descriptions 
uf (he |j]hu(s themselves* Jt has beeu already observed, that 
fn the erection of these stoves, it will be of great service to 
jnin (hem all together, with only one glass partition between 
Ihem; and wherever several of these stoves and green-hottses 
are required in one garden, it will be very proper to have the 
green-house in the middle, and the stoves at each end, either 
placed obliquely or carried on in one straight fronU By thb 
contrivance in the structure of these houses, a person may 
pass from the one to the other of them without going into 
the open air; which, beside the pleasure to the owner, is aho 
of great use, because there will be no occasion to make a 
back way into each of them, which must otherwise he done, 
because the front glasses of the stove could not be opened in 
cold weal her without greatly injuring the plants* But besides 
the sloves here described, and the green-house, it will be 
very necesisary to have a glass-case or two, wherever there 
may be great collections of plants* These may be built 
exactly in (lie manner described for the stoves, with upright 
glasM-s in front, and sloping glasses over the top of them, 
wliicii should run within four feet of the back of the bouse* 
The height, depth, and other diineTisions, should be conform¬ 
able to iJmt of the stoves, which will make a regulari^ in 
that of the buihliug* These may be placed at the end of the 
range on each Imud beyond the stoves; and if there be a flue 
carried along round each of these, with an oven to make a 
fire in very cold weal her, it will save a great deal of labour, 
and keep llie frost out in the severest winters* The upper 
glasses of these houses should eilher have shutters of wood, 
or tarpaulins in frames to cover them in frosty weather; and 
! if there be a coijirivaoce to cover the upright glasses in frost, 
eillier with mats, shutters, or tarpaulins, it will be of great use 
in winter; otherwise the flue must be used when the frost 
comes on, but that should be done only upon extraordinary 
occasions, because the design of these erections is to defend 
I such plants as do uot require additional warmth, but merely 
a protection from frost, and a larger share of air than can be 
conveniently admitted into a green-house* In otie^ of these 
houses* for instance, may be placed all sorts of Aloes, Me- 
sembryauthemum, African Sedum, Cotyledon, and succulent 
plants from the Cape of Good Hope* In (he other, the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of Arctotis, Osteospermum, Royena,. Lotus, and 
woody or herbaceous plants from the same countries or lati^ 
tudes. Thus, by contriving the green-house in the middle, 
and one stove and a glass-case at each end, there will be a 
' couvenieocy to keep plants from all the different parti of the 
world, such particularly as will only live in the temperature 
of their native soil* Whoever desires to have a large collec¬ 
tion of plants from different countries, must contrive to have 
two or three of these stoves, and adapt their heat to the 
climates from whence the plants placed in them have been 
brought. — As, however, most of the English stoves are 
designed for the culture of Ananas only, we shall subjoin 
Mr* Miller's description of two sorts of stoves, which are of 
the least expense erecting; so that whoever wishes to erect 
a stove for that purpose, maybe able to adapt it to the ntimber 
of fruit proposed to be annually raised* The first sort 
of stove, is that which is designed for the plants which pro¬ 
duce the fruits t)(e same year; for as they do not gene^ly 
fruit till the second year, owing to their being taken front 
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1h« old phots, whether they be suckers from the side of 
the phots, or crowns lEiken from the fruit, if they fruit 
the succeeding year, their fruit will be small; therefore when 
they are properly managed, they will not produce their fruit 
till the second year, by which time they will have obtained 
strength to produce large fruit, in ^vliich their greatest value 
consists: for although there are several varieties of this fruit 
which differ, like most other fruits, in degrees of goodness, 
yet they may all be improved in size without injuring their 
taste- The larger and better-nourished the fruit is, the finer 
will be its flavour. In order therefore thus to improve and 
bring it to the greatest perfection, it will be proper to have 
a small stove, in which the young plants may be placed, to 
bri^ Ibem forward for fruiting in the following autumn, after 
which they ought to be removed into the larger stove for 
ripening* The length of this larger stove must be propor¬ 
tioned to the quantity of fruit desired in one season; for as 
to the width, that should not be much varied: the tau-bed 
should never be narrower than six, nor more than seven feet 
wide; for when it b more there must he difficulty in reach¬ 
ing the plants in the middle of the bed, to water or clean 
them; and if there be room enough ou each side of the 
bed for a walk a foot and half broad, it will be sufficient for 
persons to water and do every thing which is necessary for 
the plaids, Jf the stove be made thirty-six feet Jong in the 
clear, then the tan-bed may be thirty-three feet, leaving a 
walk a foot and half wide at each end, which will be suffi- 
cieul to walk round, attend to, and water the plants* A tan- 
bed of this size will easily contain eighty fruiting plants, and 
may be warmed with one fire; but if the stove be built much 
larger, there must be two fire-places contrived, one at each 
end, otherwise the air of the house cannot be sustained at a 
proper degree of heat* The quantity of fuel required for a 
slovc of thirty-six feet long in the clear, is about ihree chal¬ 
dron and a half of coats, or in such proportion for any other 
ftoit of fuel. But coal, especially pit or Scolcli coal, is the 
best, because tbe Newcastle coal is very subject to melt and 
run into clinkers when tire oven is very hot ; while the Scotch 
coal hums away with a white ash, and makes but little soot, 
and will not require the flues to be so often cleaned* The 
next best fuel is peat, where it can be procurt'd good ; but 
the scent of it is often disagreeable ; there are some persons 
who buTD wood, but this requires greater attendance, besides 
consuming a much greater quantity thau of any other kind* 
The stoves intended for ripening the fruit of the Ananas 
should have upright glasses in their front, and the front must 
be high enough to admit a person to walk upright under them 
on the walk in the front of the house; or witere this cannot 
be admitted, the front wall may be sunk one foot low'er than 
that on the back of tbe tan-bed, so that tbe surface of the 
bed will be a foot above the walk, which will he rather an 
advantage, as the plants will be so much nearer the glass; and 
a person may with great ease water and attend the plants when 
they arc thus raised above tbe walk ; therefore when a stove 
is so situated as that the raising of it iiigh above ground 
might be attended with inconvenience, the walks quite round 
the tan-bed might be sunk a foot or eighteen inches below 
the top of the bed, wbich will admit of the stove being 
built io much ibe lower; for if there is height for a 
person to walk under the glasses, it will be as much as is 
required ; but as the flues, when returned four times against 
the back wall, will rise nearly seven feet, so the bottom of tbe 
lower flue should be on the same level witJi the walk, to 
admit room enough for the whole under tlie roof. Over the 
upright glasses there must be a range of sloping glasses rim¬ 
ming to join the roof, which should come so far from the 


back wall as to cover the flues and the walk behind the tan 
pit; for if the sloping glasses aie of sufficient lengtii to reach 
Dearly over the bvd, the plants will require no more light; 
therefore these glasses should not be longer than is absolutely 
necessary, that lliey may be the more manageable* The 
other stove, or Succession House, which is designed for raising 
young plants until they are of a proper size to produce fruit, 
need not be built so high as the former. The frames may 
be made id one slope, wiihout any upriglit glasses iu front* 
Many persons have formerly made tan beds with two flues 
runnimg ihrougli tlic hack wall, and covered with glasses 
made in tlie same manner as those for common liot-beds, only 
larger* But as I here is no passage into them, the glasses 
must be taken ofl' wfieu the plants want water; the damps in 
wiuter also often rise when they are closely shut; and there 
is also danger of the tan lakiiig fire, if it should lie too near 
the tires* Hence, although the small stove, or Succession 
House, here proposed is more expensive in buildiug, yet being 
greatly preferable in other respects, aod the after-expense 
being the same, it lias become more general wherever the 
Ananas are cultivated* Where there is no danger of wet 
settling in winter about tlie tun, the bark-pit may be sunk two 
feet deep in the ground* and raised one foot above the sur¬ 
face* 'J’he only walk ivhicJi is necessary in these stoves is at 
the back of llie bed, atul that may be ou a level with the 
surface of the ground; hence Itic tan-bed will be more (ban 
a foot above t!ie walk; and the flues beginning from ibo level 
of the walk, there will be room to return tJiem three times, 
whicli will warm the air inucli luoie with the same fire lhan 
wjjtn they are carried about twice Ihe length of the stove* 
In wet land, however, the tan-bed sbould be wholly raised 
alcove the level of the ground, in order to preserve the tan 
from being chilled by moisture; and in such places the walks 
at the back should be raised nearly two feel above the level 
of the ground, because the tau-bed itself ought not to rise 
much more thaa one foot above the level of tlie w^alk, as, if 
it be higher, tliat will render it more difficult to reach the 
plants when they require water. The brick wall of the pit, 
on ti^c side next the wad, need not be more than four inches 
thick so far as rises above ibe walk, but below that it should 
be nine inches thick* Tlie reason for reducing the wall 
above, is to obtain more room for tlie walk, which would 
otherwise be too much contracted ; and if there be a kirb of 
Oak laid upon the top of the four-inch wall, it will secure 
the bricks from being displaced, and sufficiently sirengthen 
(he wall, which being but one foot above the walk, will not 
be in any danger of falling; while upon this kirb there may 
be two or three upright iron bars fixed ivith claws, to suppoit 
the crovrn-piece of limber, w'hich will secure it from hanging 
ill the middle. There may be more or less of these bars 
according to the leqgth of (he stove, but if they are about 
ten feet apart, that will be sufficiently near; and an inch 
square in thickness will be strong enough to answer tiie design, 
— Forcing Stores. These do not differ in the manner of their 
being heated from those already described, but only in tbeir 
application* The Bark Forcing Stove has a tan-pit, in wlilcii 
pots of Roses, Finks, Narcissus, and other bulbs, with various 
choice flowers, are plunged, in order to have (hem early in 
spring. Tender annual flowers may be raised in this pit, 
and pots of Strawberries, Dwarf Cherries, Kidney Beans, <Src, 
may be set either in the pit or on the sides of it, or on shelves 
nearer to Ibe glasses. If the stove be big enough, there may 
be a border of earth next ibe back wall, and a small one in front, 
in which fruit-trees, such as Cherries, Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots, may be planted in the full ground. Vines also planted 
on the outside in front may be Iratned in along the frames of 
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the upper sashes. This stove has a furnace with dues, and 
gentle tires must be made in it wheu the nights are cold, and 
occasionally during severe weather in the day-time, to keep 
up an uniform heat. The Dry Forcing 8tove lias no pit, hut 
furnace and hre-Hncs only. U is chiefly intended for forcing 
fruit-tiees, as Peaches, Nectariiiesj Vjjjcs, and Figs, early 
Cherries, and the best sorts of Apricots and Plums, together 
with Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ac. 
The whole area is flILed with rich earth two feet deep, in 
which the trees are planted to remain, having been first 
trained in the open ground till tliey are in a state for bearing* 
They are planted in straight or oblique lines from the back 
to the front, the tallest behind i and ure traioed against the 
back wall and front to a trellis, and in the area as espaliers. 
Pots of Strawbeiries and Kidney Beans are placed upon 
shelves near the glasses, and vines arc trained in from without 
along the frames, or on trellis workover the upper glasses. 
These stoves begin to be worked in January, or early in 
February. When the fruiting season is past, the upper 
glasses are removed, to admit air and showers to strengthen 
the annual shoots of the trees, and so are continued open till 
winter. It is obvious that in such a stove, crowded with fruit- 
ti'ces of diflerent kinds, that require different management, 
and some more warmth to force them than others, all the 
trees will not succeed equally well: and the viucs trained 
along the upper glasses wit) be likely too much to overshade 
the trees in tlie area below. Curious and opuleut individuals, 
therefore, have a distinct stove constructed for each sort of 
fruit, the name of which they give to the stove; as the Feach- 
bouse, the Vinery, Ac. But as there is nothing peculiar in 
their structure, their principles also being the same as the 
others, there is no necessity here to describe them. Stoves upon 
various plans, according to the caprice of the owner or builder, 
have certainly beencoustrucled, bul they have rarely equalled, 
aud perhaps never excelled, those now most in Forcing- 

Frames^ are much used by the nurserymen near Loudon, for 
bringing forward or forcing early flowers, tender annual 1 
plants, dwarf fruit-trees. Strawberries, Kidney Beans, Ac*| 
These are from hve to fifteen feet wide, from five to ten 
feet high, and of any convenient length; a wall of brick 
behind, and a front of glass, either in one slope, or with 
upright glasses before, and sloping ones above. Dung, bark^ 
or fire, may be applied to heat these forcing'frames. If the 
first, it is placed chiefly against the back wall aud ends, 
which are then mostly formed of tldck planks. If bark or 
fire be used, the structure and application are much the same 
ai in the Dry aud Bark Stoves. Hot walls are forcing-fra 111 os 
worked by tire, aud intended to bring forward choice fruits. 
If it be proposed to have only a single row of trained trees, 
a border of from four to six feet in width will be sufliclciit. 
The back wall must be eight or ten feet high, with flues run¬ 
ning the whole length. In front is to be a wall a foot high 
with a plate on it, upon which are sloping glass-frames to' 
tlie top of the back wall; these are most convenient in two 
raugea, the upper range made to slide* The trees are trained 
on a trellis within five or six inches of a wall. Along the 
bottom ID the border may be set Strawberries, Dwarf Kidney 
Beans, Frame Peas, Roses, or any flowers or fruits that do 
not grow so high as to shade the trees. Such a frame tuay 
be worked with one furnace, if it be not more than forty or 
fift^ feet long* Larger forcing-franies differ in nothing but 
tbeirsize from the forcing'frame here described*—For Forciug- 
BedSf see and the article Cucumis. Frames covered 

with oiled paper instead of glass, are sometioics used for 
protecting Melons* They may be constructed either like ilie 
cover of a waggon^ or like the roof of a house. They have a , 


frame of wood at the base, to which in the former, broad boops 
are fastened, circularly l^nt overp The width of Ifae ffane 
should be from five to six feet* The distance between tbe 
Jioops should not be more than a foot, and there ahoidd be 
two rows of strong packthread or rope*yaril on each tide of 
the ar^h, runnijig from hoop to hoop, to keep tlie oiled paper 
from sinking down with wet. The length of each frame need 
not be above ten feet, that being the size of a three^light 
frame; if longer, tliey will be heavy, and troublesome to move. 
The other sorts of frame msy be made of pantile laths, or 
slips of deal of those dimensions, fastened into a ridge at the 
top, and the base-frame at the bottom. The lights may have 
hinges alternately on each side, that they maybe raised occa* 
sionally to admit air on the side from the wind^ or on all 
sides in warm weather* When the frames are quite dry, the 
paper h pasted on. The best paper for this purpose is called 
Dutch wrapper; for it is strong, and becomes pellucid when 
oiled all over. After the paste is well dried, the paper should 
be oiled over on the outside, which if welt done with linseed 
oil, will be suflicieoL The oil should be dry before the 
frames are exposed to the wet, otherwise the paper will tear* 
In pasting the paper on the frames, care should be taken to 
strctcli it out very smooth, and to paste it to all the ribs of 
the frames, and also to the packthreads to prevent the wind 
from raising the paper. If the frames be well painted over 
with the followins composition, they will Just a long time* 
To every six pounds of melted pitch, add batf a pint 
of linseed oil, and a pound of brick-dust; mix them ueJt 
togetlier, and use them warm* This is the best pigment for 
all timber exposed to the weather, for no moisture can pene¬ 
trate through it. The covers here described must not be 
kept too clo$c down over the plants, lest they be drawn up 
too weak, but air should always be admitted when it can be 
with safety* These covers of oiled paper are useful not only 
fur Melons, but for covering cuttings of exotic plants, and 
for many other purposes: the paper will seldom last longer 
than one season; but if the frames be well made, and when 
Cl tit of use be cateftilly laid up in shelter, they will last sevetal 
years, especially if a band of straw be hid round the bed* 
for tlie frames to rest upon during the time they are in use.— 
Hot-houses and Pine^stoves are frequently infested with red 
spiders, and other insects* To destroy these ants, the fumes 
of burjdng tobacco are applied by means of bellows adapted 
for that purpose ; and when the house is deeply infected, a 
Eiotc large eiiougli to admit the pipe of the bellows is made 
in the door, and the smoke is kept in for several hours. This 
must be rupeated two or three limes, according to the condi¬ 
tion the plants are in; but if some few only are infected, they 
may be removed into ;i small room, and fumigated there. 
Mate lies also, moistened with a tincture of assafoetida, and 
then roiled in a powder of brimstone and Scotch snuff in 
equal quantities, have been recommended to be burnt in the 
houses, closely shut up. The walls also, with the frames, to 
be well washed with four ounces of subJimate dissolved in 
two gallons of water. This wash may be used 011 old garden 
walls; and may be applied to the roots of trees to destroy 
ants, but in that case it must be made weaker, 

iitratiofrs; a genus of the class Dtoecia, order Dode- 
candria; or class Polyandria, order Hesagynim.—Os* 
N^r^tc Character* Male. Calls: spathe common, 
Iwo-kaved, three or five flowered; leaflets boat-shaped* 
compressed, obtuse, converging, keeled, almost equal, per* 
mmieut; proper of the lateral flowers one-lea fed, membrana¬ 
ceous, channelled at the back, opposite to the leaflets of the 
common sputhe, and hidden by them. Corolla: petals three; 
obcoidatc, from erect spreading* twice as )aig;e as the per^ 
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tilths Nfetwries: tweuty, anthcra-shaped, linear-lanceolate, 
■cute, iu a ring, inserted into the receptacle. Stamina: 
filaiueata twelve, Aliform, shorter than tlie nectaries, inserted 
into the receptacle; aniherae linear, erect. Female^ Cali^t: 
spatfae two-leaved, one-flowered ; leaflets hocit-shaped, corn- 
preased, oblnse, cotfverging, unequal, permanent; perianth 
as in the male^ superior. Corolla: as in tlie male; nectaries 
■s ID the male, a little larger. Pistil: yenneii inferior, ovate 
faexangular, compressed; sijles six, two parted; stigmas 
simple, recurved. FerUorp: berry ovate, narrowed to bfdli 
six-sided, six celled, with a pellucid pulp. Steeds: 
very many* oblong* cylindrical, Obserte. According lo 
Wilidenow, the nectaries are commonly twenty-one or Ivvenly- 
two, the stamina eleven or twelve; accordijig to Rolb, the 
nectaries are thirty-one, and the stamina commonly thirteen. 
Essential Charactkr. Spatb^: \woh^v€t\. Periardh: 

superior, trifid, three* six-celled,-The 

species are, 

1 , Slratoites Aloidcs; Wafer Alee, or Water Solflie7\ 
Leaves erisifortn-triangular* aculeare* serrate; peduncles sevo^ 
ral, shorter Ilian liie leaves* each hearing one upright white 
flower, arising from a two-leaved sheaili; berry ovate; seeds 
from ten lo twelve in each cell. The pulp in its natural 
state is clear like the vitreous humour ol the eye ; in spirits 
of wine it becomes opaque and white, like Ihe uhite of an 


than the petals, from a broad base, awl shaped, waved at 
the edge, folded together, including llie genitals, towards 
the tip behind anginented with a thick appendix, in form 
of half an arrow-head; llie loviest leaflet shorter* ovate, 
compressed, keeled. Stamina: filamenia five, filiforin, laced 
on the receptacle, three in one leaflet of ibe Declary, two 
with the style iiudoseil iu Ihe oilier leaflet; antherse linear, 
erect* commonly longer than ihe filameuta, included. 
geriuen iiirerior, oblong* obtusely three-cornered ; style fili¬ 
form, length of llie stamina; sligmaa three* awl-shaped, higher 
than the nectary, erect* at Ihe beginning of flowerinir-time 
glueil logether. Pn irarp: ca]>snle subcoriaccous, oblong, 
fibtase* iiidistiiK-rly three cornered, ihree-cellvd, three valved* 
Seeds: numerous, ad he ring in a double row to the central 
concej>lacle* Ess U NTT A i. Character. Spalhes: uiiiver- 
sal and partial. Caiir: jinne. Coj^of/a: three-]>elalied; 
nectary Ihiec-lcaved, involving the geniial^. Capsule: three- 

celled ; cells many seeded--The fpecies arc, 

I. Strelitiiia Ite^inie; Cnnna-Uaerd Sh*elitzia, Leaves 
parallel-J ihbed ; scafie the lengtli ami thickness of the pelioles, 
erect, junnd, covered wilh alternate, remote, acuminate 
sheaths, green, w ilU a fmi plc luargin; petals yellow, four 
inches long. The £[>adie couiaitis six or eight flowers, which 
iietoiiiing vertical as they sprin;: furth, forui a kind of crest, 

! wfiiL’h llie glowing orange of the corolla, and the fine azure 


egg when boiled, but when plunged into water it becomes 
clear again. Tfiis is a truly stoloniferous and perennial plant, 
though each rout flowers but once. The parent [dant, rooted 
in mud at the bottom of the ditch, affer flowering sends out 
buds of leaves at the ends of long runners, winch riac to the 
surface, form roots, flower, and then sink lo the baltom, 
where they take hold of the njiifl, sonietimes ripen tlieir 
seeds, and always become in their turn the parents of another 
race of young offsets.^Nalive of the north jiarh of Europe, 
and of Siberia. In England it abounds in tlie fen-elite lies of 
the Isle of Ely, and is very common in Lincolnshire, Norfolk* 


iji ifiv TJi.ciar’v, rei 


! (joikI Mojie. It may lie ]iro]>iigatefl by seeds, or by the 
j roots; bill seeds dti not ripen ivaddy in Eughind, and it 
I increases very slowly here by the roots. It has been usually 
I plunged ill the tiin-]iit in a sTove ; but Avhen lUe roots are 
thus confined, the plant rarely or never flowers. WJkmj riic 
roots have by accident extended into the rotten tan, it has 
I reacldy thrown iiji flnweriog-stenis ; the best practice there' 
j fore is to let tJic roots litive pleniy of earth to strike into. 
Being a Cape plant, it may )>r-djably be found lo succeed 
best in iJie dry-stove or coiiservaiorv. 


Cheshire, and YorUsliire, flowering Itt July. In spring tlie 
offsets rise and float on the surface, sometimes eiglit or ten 
in a circle, and so thick as entirely to fill up the surface of 
the ditches, and prevent all other )>lants from growing, A j 
great variety of insects are nourished by this plant, some of j 
whom pursue it down lo the bottom of ilie water, and devour 
the leaves,—To propagate ii, procure llie young plants in j 
spring, when they first rise ou the surface of the water, and 
place them in canals, ponds, large ttibs, or cisterns, where 
they will strike down their roots, and thrive uitiioul care. 

2 « Stratuites Acoroides. LeavesensIfonui flat,very smooth; 
spathe bearded at Ihe point; root creeping, little branched; 
flowers superior.—Native of Ceylon. 

3 . Stratoites Alisuioides* Leaves cordate.—Native of the 
East Indies and of Egypt. 

Straioberr^, See Fragaria. 
f rjncb^rrp Blilc. } 3 ^^ 

^Strawoerrp Spinoen. y 
Strawberrj/ Tree. See Arbutus. 

Strtlilziai (so called in honour of her late majesty Char¬ 
lotte Sophia, Queen of Great Hrilaiti* of llie family of Meck- 
Icoburgh Strelitz* and an illustrious patroness of the science 
of Botany;) a gemis of the class Peutandrla, order Monogy- 
ttia.—G eneric Character. Calix: spat he univrrsal, 
tertninaling, one-leafed, channelled* acuminate* from spread¬ 
ing declining, many-flow'^ered, involving the base of the jlow- 
eri; partial spathes lanceolare, shorter than (he flowers; 
pc nan th none. Corolla: irregular; petals ihree* lanceolate, 
acute* Ibe lowest boat-shaped, the two upper blunlly keeled ; 
nectary three-leaved ; the two lower leaflets a little shorter 
HR 


2 . Slrelitzia Augusla, Leaves ribbed, nclled-veined,— 
Native of the Caj>e of Good llojie. 

Streptium; a geniis of Nir class Didynamia, order Angio- 
spcrniia.—G enkric Characi'ER. Calix: perianth one- 
Icafvd, oblong, bellir<l* five angle+l, tive-grooved, five-tootlicd, 
covere(l with stlfl" while hairs* permanent* closing, and 
enlarging with the fruit, ivliieh it entirely covers. Corolla: 
onc-fielalled ; tube cylindric, rather longer than the calix* 
twisted near the apex, a little curved; border five parted ; 
divisifuis ubovalc, equal, Stanuna: filaiiienta four, in (he 
upper bent part of the lube, two longer and two shorter; 
amherx round, two lo bed, ajipioacliing by pairs. Pistil: 
germcn su[>erinr* four-Juhed; style length of the lube ; stigma 
large, two lijqied, the upper very sfiort, the under long, 
broad, recurved. Perkurp : <lru]>e dry, twodobed, hid in 
the wiriu'itd inflated closed calix, nut-like, hiteraiJy eclduaie* 
eacli lube hijiarlite. Seeds: one in each division of the nut, 
oblong* tapering inwards the end, a [iiile bent. Essential 
Character. Caiix: fivc-tootlied. Stigma: two-lipped* 

Drupel two lobecl, each lube bipartite.-The only known 

species is, 

1 . Strcjdium Asperuin, Leaves opposite, petioled, cor¬ 
date, serrate, covered with slifl' hooked haiis, from one lo 
three inches long* and from one to two broad ; flowers 
towards the bottom of the raceme, remote above, approsL 
mated, small, white.—Found in (he vicinity of Samulcottah, 
on the terraces of old walls of pagodas. The Telingas call 
it Obeera. 

Strumpjla; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Mono- 
gamia.— Generic Character. Calix: periaatli one- 
7 Y 
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leafed, five-toolhed, superior, very small, permanent. Co¬ 
rolla: petals tive, oblongs obtuse, spreading. Slamina: 
tilatnenta nonej aollietEe five, united into un ovale body. 
Pistil: germen inferior, roundish; style awl-sltaped, erect, 
commonly longer tlmti the sianiina; stigma simple, obtuse, 
P^;ricorp: berry crox^md willi the calix, roundUli, one- 
celled, Sted: ojie, roundish. Essential Character, 
Calix: five toothed, superior. Corolla; five-peta!led, Berrt^: 
one-seeded,---n'he only species yet discovered is, 

1, Strumpfia Maritiuia. Leaves in llirees, very rauclj 
resembling (hose of the Rosemary. It is an upright shrub 
three feel hij^h; common peduncles axillary, and only half 
the length of the leaves, sustaining about five small flowers 
with white petals, and on sliort peduncles; berries soft and 
white, the size of a pea* The whole plant has an unpleasant 
smell,—Native of Cui-a^ao, on rocks by the coasE This 
plant must be preserved in ihe bark-stove, and will not brar 
transpianling; several plants lliat were raised from seeds 
thriving very well while tliey continued jjt the pot where they 
were sown, but decayed when irmisplaided* 

Slt^fhiok; a genus of the class Tel rand ria, order Mono- 
gynia,— Generic Character, Cafix: none, unless tj»c 
corolia be taken for it. Corolla: oiie-petalled, shrivelling; 
tube filiform, clongulcd ; border four-parted* flat, shorter 
than the tube; segments ovotc; nectary glands, ovate, 

placed round the ihroal, sunouuded with tbeir proper peiiciU 
Stamina: filamenla four, very short, concealed within (be 
tube; anthera linear. Pistil: germen ovate; style filiform* 
length of the tube; stigma capitate. Pericarp: coriaceous, 
ovale, oiie-celled. Seed: one, simrpish. Observe* It is 
allied to Passtj'ina. Essential Character. Corolla: 
none. Catix: tubular, with eight glands at the inoulli, 
Serri/: juiceless, one-seeded,-The species are, 

1, Struthiola Virgatiu Leaves lanceolate, striated, the 
upper ones ciliate; branches pubescent. This shrub has 
Jong roddike branches, an<l four-cornered branuhlets; flowers 
sessile, solitary, long, coriaceous* red, silky, tonientose 
without. It varies willk yellow flowers in wiiiiisli membra¬ 
naceous calices, and yellowish authcriC, dark yellow at the 
tips; also with longer and shorter leaves,—Native of tJie 
Cape of Good Hope, 

2, Struthiola Nana* Leaves linear* obtuse, hairy; flowers 
terminating in bundles, tomentose. The brattes are blue* 
—Nalive of the Cape of Good Hope* 

3, Siruthiola Juniperina. Leaves linear, acute* spreading; 
corollas and calices naked ; flowers from the middle of tl>e 
branchlels almost to the top* This i$ a small shrub, siinpolh 
all over; brandies slender, round* with four-cornered branch- 
lets; calix smooth, length of the tube of the corolla,—Native 
of the Cape, 

4- Strulbfola Erecla. Leaves linear, smooth; brandies 
smooth* four-cornered; flowers at the top of the braiichlets, 
lateral* sessile, within braetes, similar to the baves* but 
narrower* solitary.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

6, Struthiola Ovata* Leaves ovate, smooth; branches 
smooth* wrinkled, stiff, round, naked, with four-cornered 
branchieis; flowers oppositely heaped at the tops of the 
branches,each sessile* within a bracte narrower than the leaves; 
calix pubescent.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Strpeknos; a genus of the class Fentandiia* order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character. Calin : perianlh five- 
parted, very small* deciduous. Corolla: one-petalled ; tube 
cyiindric; border spreading* five-cleft* acute. Stamina: 
fitamenta five, length of the corolla; anliiersE simple* Pistil: 
germen roundish; style simple* longer than the stamina; 
stigma tinckish. Pericarp: berry brittle* globular* smooth* 


very large* one-celted* full of pulp. Seeds: orbicular* 
pressed* villose* radiant with villose hairs towards the peri* 
phery. Essential Character* Corolla z five-parted* 

Perry : one-celled* witli a woody rind,-The species are, 

1. Strychnos Nux Vomica; Poison Nut* Leaves ovate; 
stem ujiarmed* It is a middling-sized tree* with the trunk 
short and crooked* but pretty thick* and the hranchei irre¬ 
gular; flowers small* greenish-white* collected in small ter¬ 
minating uiitbeU; berry the size of a prelty Urge apple* 
covered with a smooth somcivhat hard shell, of a rich beau¬ 
tiful orange colour when ripe* filled with a soft jelly-like 
pulp,—Native of the East Indies* and common in almost 
every part of the coast of Coromandel; flowering in the cold 
season* The wood is hard and durable, and is used for 
many purposes by the natives. It is exceedingly bitter* 
particularly the root, which is used to cure intermittent 
fevers, and the Idles of venomous snakes. The seeds are 
employed in the distillation of country spirits* to render them 
more intoxicating. The pulp of the fruit seems perfectly 
innocent* being greedily eaten by many sorts of birds* The 
seed of the fruit is the oflicina] Nux Vomica: it is about an 
inch broiid* and nearly a quarter of an inch thick* gray* 
CO vert'd with a kind of wo^dly matter* and interna lly tough 
and hard like horn, extremely bilter to the taste* but without 
any remarkable smell* It clnefly consists of a gummy matter* 
winch is moderately bitter; the resinous part, though very 
inconsiderable in quantity, is intensely hitler; hence recti^ 
fied spirit lias been considered as lU best menstruum. It is 
classed among rhe most powerful poisons of the narcotic kind* 
and proves fatal to dogs fn a very short time. Lonreiro 
relates, that a horse dteil within a quarter of an hour after 
taking an infusion in wine of the lialf-roasted seeds* It has 
also been found to poison hares, wolves* foxes* rabbits* cats, 
rats* and even birds, as crows and ducks. The effects* 
however, appear to be rather unceHain* and not always in 
proportion lo the quantity given. AVith some animals it 
operates almost inslaneousiy; with others* not till after several 
hours* wlien laborious respirations, followed by torpor* trem¬ 
bling* coma, and convulwians* usually precede the fatal 
spasms or tetanus' with which life is usually extinguished* 
Frutn several detailed cases of its mortal effects upon human 
i;ubjecb* we find tliat the symptoms corresponded nearly 
with those already ascribed to brutes; and dissections* both 
of the ImnidJi subject and of dogs* not showing any injury 
done to the stomach or lutestincs* proves that it acts upon 
the nervous i^yslem, and destroys life by the virulence of its 
narcolic influence, A single scruple will generally ktil a 
sirong dog; u rabbit has been killed by five, and a cat by 
four gfuins. Of the four persons before-mentioned* one wai 
a girl leu years old, to whom fifteen grains were given in 
IH'O do^es for the cure of an ague* It was successfully tried 
in Sivedcn for ihe cure of dysentery; but Bergius says, that 
it suppresed tfte flux only for twelve hours. A female* who 
look a scruple of it night and morning on two successive 
(hiys* is saiii lo have been seized with convulsions and vertigo* 
noiwiibstaiuJriig wldcli the dy sent eric symptoms returned* 
and the di-^order was cured by other medicines; but she 
suffered by a puiu in the stomach for a long time aAerwards^ 
On this account* Bergius concluded that it ought to lie admi¬ 
nistered as a tunic and anodyne only, ia doses from five to 
ten grains, and not (ill after proper laxative* have been 
employed, Loureiro recommtmds it as a valuable ioteroaJ 
uiedfciiie in floor albus, and roasted it till it became black 
and frinble, which renders its medicinal use safe, without 
impairing its eflicacy. 

2* Stryclmos Colubriua* Leaves ovate, acute; teodnli 
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umple. The Indian botanists contend Xhdt there is no dif- 
lerence betw^een tins end the preceding species. Many dif 
ferent woods are sent to Europe from the East Indies iiiub^r 
the name of Lignum Colubrinum.—Native of the East Ludles. 

3, Styclinos Potatorum. Leaves opposite, ovate, acute, 
quintuple-nerved, veined ; cymes axillary. 1'his is a tree, 
with opposite branches; flowers small, nodding; berry the 
size of a cherry, dark reel, one-seeded. The flowers are very 
white, pleasant, and aromatic: and the fruit flrst tastes sweet, 
but afterwards bitter and astringent. This grows to be a 
larger tree than the first species, and is much scarcer, beutg 
only found among mountains, and in woods of great estenl. 
It flowers during llie hot season. The wood is hard uiui 
durable, and used for various economical pur[»oac$. The 
pulp of the fruit when ripe is eaten by the naliveii, but the 
taste is ratfier disagreeable. The ripe seeds are clried and 
sold in every market to clear muddy waiter, uhence it ohuiued 
tbe Englisii name of Clearing Nut. The natives of CorO' 
mandeJ never drink clear well water, if they cati pond c^r 
river water, which is always more or less impure. One of 
the seeds is riihbed very hard for a minute or tuik round the 
inside of ihe vessels coniainiiig the water. "I’lus vessel is 
generally an unglazed eurlheii one, and the water is left to 
settle; in a very siiorl lime tlie impurities fail to the boJtutn, 
leaving the, water perfectly clear and whulesnnie, 'rijese 
nuts are more L-ous1aiil)y carried about b^ the Tuoie provid-iil 
part of our officers and soldiers in time of \^ar, to enable 
them to purify iheir water; ajid they are more easily pjocured 
than alum, aJtd arc more uholcsonie. 

Stuartia; a genus of the class Monodelphia* order Poly- 
ftudria. —Gknerjc Character. Cnhjc: perianth one' 
leafed, half five-cleft, sj^reailiug; segments ovate, concave, 
permanent. Corolla: petals five, ohovate, equal, spreading, 
large. Sfamina: filainenta nunieroiis, filiform, united into 
a cyltudor below, shorter llum the corolla, cotmectitit^ the 
petals of the base; anthcras roundish, iiicumhent. Pixfil: 
germen roundish, hirsute; styles five, simple, liliforuk, length 
of the stamina; stigma five cleft. Ptrncarp: pome juiceless, 
fivc-Lobed, five celled, soluble into five closed parts. Sredif: 
solitary, ovate, compressed. Essep^tial Character. 
Cafix: simple. Stj/Us: simple, with a five-cleft stigma. 
Pome: juiceless, five-lobed, one-seeded, opening five ways. 
-The species are, 

1 . Stuartia Malacljodendron. Flowers faleral, stibbinale ; 
calices ovale, obtuse; styles conjoined. I'his shrub 
with strong ligneous stalks to the height of five or twelve feet, 
sending out branches on every side. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the stalk ; they are white, with one 
of the segments of a yellowish tinge. It flowers in the latter 
end of May. Native of Virginia.—Sow the seeds, which 
frequently fail when brouglit to England, either from not 
being properly impregnated, or not fiiily ripened. When the 
plaiiU come up, they must not be much exposed to the sun^ 
beams, nor to ihe open air, for they are very difficult (o pre- 
lerve while young. The seeds ought therefore to be sown 
under glasses; and the surface of the ground, between the | 
plants, should be covered wUh moss, to keep It moist; and [ 
the glasses should be constantly shaded when the sun is | 
bright. With this management the plants will grow, but 
not fast. 

2. Stuartia Pcniagyiia* Flowers solitary, axillary; calkes 
caligulate aud lanceolate; styles distinct.—Native of Virginia. 

Sl^raxt a genus of tlie class Decandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Character. Catix: perianth one-leafed, 
cylindric^ erect, slmrt, five-toothed. Corolla: onc-petalled, 
funDet'forni; tube short, cylindric, length of the calix; border 


five-parted, large, spreading; segments lanceolate, obtuse^ 
Stamina: filanienta ten^ erect, in a ring, scarcely united at 
the base, awl-shaped, inserted info tlje corolla; antliera 
oblong, straight. Pistil: germeti superior, three-celled, 
many-seeded ; style simple, length of the stamina; stigma 
truncate. Ptriccirp : drupe roundish, nne-celfed. Seeds: 
nuts one or two, rouudis)>, acuminate, convex on one side, flat 
on tlie other. Observe, The number of stamina varies, but 
Ihe natural number is ten. Essential CHARACTER. Ca~ 
itjc: inferior. Corolla: funnel-form. Drupe: two-seeded. 
--The species arc, 

1* Slyrax Officinale; OJ^ctnal Siorax, Leaves ovate, 
villose beneath; racemes simpie, shorter than tlie leaf; trunk 
twelve or fourteen feet high, covered with a smooth grayish 
bark, anti sending out many slender branches on every side. 
The Ibkwers come out from the side of the branclieis, upon 
jicdnnctes sustaining five or six flowers in a btinclf; they are 
white, ami appear lu June. Tlie fruit is a juiceless drupe, of 
an ovate-gUibiilar form.—Although tltis tree is iudigenons to 
many parts of the south of Europe, yet the resinous drug 
whit li it produces is only to be obtained in perfection from 
Asiatic Turkey, It issues in a liquid stale, from incisions 
[ made in the hark of the trunk or braiuLes; and a^ it was 
■ foniiciiy the custom to collect this giifii-re^sin in reeds, it 
obtained the name of Slyrax Cahimita. But the only kinds 
now ti> be found in the shops, are the Pure and Ihe Common 
StoruK : the former is usually in irregular cniujract masses^ 
free from impurities, of a yellowish or reddish-brown appear¬ 
ance, and interspersed wiiii whitish tears, somewhat like Gum 
Ammoniac or Jimeoin; it is extremely fragrant, and, upop 
the applrcfilion of heaf, melts readily. Tiiis has been called 
8toraX'iii-the-!uinp, or Red Slorux ; and tire separate tearsj 
Storaxdji-ihe-lear. The Common Siorax Is in large masses, 
very bgJi*, i^ud hears no resemhlance whatever to that just 
described: il seetns almost wholly conqmsed of dirty saw¬ 
dust, merely caked together by the resinous nialter; and 
thfiiiglj much less esteemed llian the purer kind, yet vve are 
told, that when it is freed from the woody part, it possesses 
jnore fragrance, and is superior to the other. Kectifled spirit, 
the coijiinon on nstiuurn of resins, readily dissolves tfie Storax* 
which may be inspissated to a solid consistence. Ifinfu^d 
in waler, il imparts to the nietisliuuiii a yellow gold colour^ 
some portion of its smell, anci a slight b^baniie taste. It ini< 
pregnates water consifleiubly in distilhition, and strongly 
flifluscs its fiagrance wfien lieatc^l, though il scarcely yields 
any essential oil, Tlie spirituous solution, genily distilled off 
iVoin the filtered reddisli liquor, brings i?vi-rwirhit very little 
of the fragrance, and iJie reain wljiclj remains is more fragrant 
lhaii the finest Storax in the-lear. The ptire rcsiii distilled 
without ad<ljlioji, yields, along with an empxreuinatic oil, a 
portion of salme matter, similar to the flowers of Benzoin^ 
and soincUiUt^s u substance of the same nature may be ex¬ 
tracted by boiling it in water. With some of llie ai^cieiits, 
this dj^Lig was a familiar remedy h* u resolvent, and parlicii- 
larly in catarrhal complaints, couglis, asthmas, and menstrual 
obstructions. From its affinity to the Balsams, it whs also 
prescribed in ulcerations of the lungs, and other stages of 
pulmonary coasumplion ; and is by some still prescribed ia 
disorders of the breast*—Tliis plant may be propagated by 
sowing the seeds in pots filled with fresh light earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed. This sltould he done six 
soon after the seeds are procured as possible, for if sown in 
the latter end of summer, in pots kept in a moderate hot-bed 
of taniieEs bark alt tlie wiuler, the plants will come up in the 
succeeding spring; whereas those sown in the spring, often 
remain in the ground a whole year before the plants come up^ 
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WIiCD the plants are came up, ibey filioujd be hardened gradu¬ 
ally to the open air^ into vi hich they aught to be removed iii 
June, placing them in a sheltered situation, and observing to 
weed and water them in dry weatlier. In tiiis place they 
may remain till autumn, when they should be placed under a 
common bot-bed frame, where they may be screened from 
hard frost in winter, hnt in mild weather enjoy the free air as 
much as possible; for if they are ke])l too close, their tops 
are very liable to grow mouhly. Tiwir haves fait off in 
autumn, and in the spring, before they be»in to sJioot, I hey 
ought to be taken out of the puls, and I heir roois carelully 
parted, and be each replanted in a sejtarate small pot, hlle<l 
with liglil fresh earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot¬ 
bed : observing to water and shade tliom, until they have 
again taken hrm hold. Then innte them gradually to the 
open air till June, wlien they may be f>]aced abroad, in a 
warm situation, and rernaiii there till the end of October, 
when iliey must be removed into siielter for (lie winter. T)iey 
are tolerably hardy, and only require to be sheltered from 
Sevef^' frost v^liile young; for in Italy they grow' in the open 
air, and produce abundance of fruit. When they have j^rowti 
three or four years in the pots, an<] are become strong, 
some of them may be turned out, and planted in tlie full 
ground, against a south wall, to which their hranclies should ' 
be trained in the same manner as fruit-trees; and in this 
situation tliey will bear the coid of our ordinary winters very 
well; but in severe frost, it will he ]jroper to cover the 
branches with mats, straw, or other light tilings. 

2, Styrax Grandifolium; Large-kaved S(orax. Leaves 
obovate, villose beneath; lower peduncles axillary, solitary, 
one-fiowered.—Native of South Carolina* 

3. Styrax Ben^^oin ; Berizoin S(oraXj or Herijamin Tree. 
Leaves oblong, acuminate, tomenlose beneath; racemes com^ 
pound, length of the leaves* Tliis tree rises quickly to a 
considerable height, and sends off many strong, round, leafy 
branches, winch are covered with a lonieiilose or whitish 
downy bark. In Sumatra, where it ts a native, tJiis tree is 
reckoned of a sudicieiit age when it has stood six years, 
or the trunk is about seven or eight inelies in diameter, to 
afford the Benzoin. The bark is then cut tlnoiigh longitu¬ 
dinally, or somewhat obliquely, at the origin of the princi)mL 
lower branches, from which the drug exudes in a liquid state, 
and by exposure to the sun and air soon concretes, when it 
IS scraped off from the bark with a knife or chisel. The 
quantity which one tree affords, never exceeds three pounds; 
uor are the trees found to siKtaiii the effects of these unnual 
incisions longer than ten or twelve years. The Benzoin, which 
issues first from the wounded bark, \s the purest, being soft, 
extremely fragrant, and very white; that wiiicfi is less 
esteemed, U of a brownish colour, very liard, and mixed 
with various impurities. In Arabia, Persia, and r>rlier pans 
of the Eastj the coarsest sort is consumed in fumigating and 
perfuming liie temples, and in desUojing insects. Tlie 
Benzoin sohl by tlie druggists in large britile masses, is com¬ 
posed partly of wliite, partly of yellowish or light brown, 
and often also of darker-coloured pieces; lhat which is 
clearest, and contains most white matter, is most esteemed. 
It has very little taste, only impressing; upon Ihc palate a 
slight sweetness; but its sinell, es]>ecijlly wfien rubbed or 
heated, is extremely fragrant and agreeable. It totally dis¬ 
solves in rectihed spirit, (he inipurilies excepted, into a deep 
yellowish'red liquor, and in this state discovers a degree of 
warmth and pungency, as welt as sw'eetness. It imj^arts by 
digestion, to water also, a considerable share of its fragrance, 
with a slight pungency: the tillered liquor, gently exhaled, 
leaves not a resinous or mucilaginous extract, but a cryslalltne 


matter, seemingly of a saline nature, amouoling to onMciitti 
or one*eigfiih of the original weight. Exposed to the fire in 
proper vessels, it yields a quantity of a white saline concrete, 
called beTizoeSt of ao acidulous taste, and fratefid 

odour, soluble in rectiHt^d spirit, and in water by the assist¬ 
ance of heat. As the trees ^vhich afford Benzoin and Storax 
are cougetiers, and as their resinous products are very slmiiar 
ill tht’ir external appearances, and not widely differing in 
their sensible qualities, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
arc analogous in their medicinal effects* Benzoin, however, 
ihou^h rarely en^ployed in a simple state, has been frequently 
prescribed as a pectoral, and recommended for inveterate 
eougirs, asthmas, obstructions of the lungs, and phthisical com- 
]>laints, where there is not much fever. Dr, Cullen says, 
tliat the dowers are manifestly a saline substance of the acid 
kind* possessing considerable acrimony and stimulant power; 
and observes, that in asthma^ be found it to be hurtful given 
in doses of half a drachm only. Meyrick, however, observes, 
that the ]>rincij>al use of Gum Benjamin is in perfumes, and 
to hcaulify the skin, and render it agreeably smooth. It is, 
liow( veL\ an excellent medicine in the asthma, and other 
disorders nf lijc breast and lungs* which it relieves by remov¬ 
ing obstructions in those parts* and promoting expectoration: 
fur these purposes, Ilie preparatiem known in the shops by 
the name of Flowers of Benjamin, is most effectual, aud may 
be taken wilii safety to the amount of fifieen grains, or a 
scruple, for a dose. The same preparation snuffed up the 
provnkes sneezing* and a large discharge of mucus 
from the head. The manner of preparing it for a cosmetic, 
h to make a tincture of the gum witli rectified spirits of wine, 
in the proportion of four ounces of the fonner to a pint of 
the latter. The ingredients must be set in n warm situatioo 
for the space of ihiee or four days, and then strained or 
killed 111 rough paper. One ounce of this tincture put into 
twenty limes ifie quantity of water, gives it a milky coloor 
anti consistence; from which circumstance the mixture has 
acquired the appeltalion of Virgin's Mtlk ; a little of which, 
he log rubbed on the face and arms every Hay with a soft 
linen rag, makes them agreeably smooth, and removes blofeheSp 
s]>ors, and other ertiption^, which discolour the skin, and 
renrlcr it unsightly.^—For its projiagation and culture, see the 
first species. 

4. 8lyrax La^viguhini; Smooth Stovffjp. Leaves oblong, 
smooih on both sides; peduncles axillary, one-flowered, 
solitary, or two together* ll (lowers in June and July,— Na¬ 
tive of South Carolina. 

Suber. See 

Stifmlario; a genus of ilie class Tetradynamia, order 
Silicidosa.— Generic Character. Or/iJ?; perianth four¬ 
leaved ; leadels ovate^ concave, spreading a little, deciduous, 
(inur-jjetalledj cruciform; petals obovato, entire, a 
til tie lugger tJian tlie calix. Staminet: fi laments six, shorter 
than the corolla, two of wldcJi arc opj>osi1e and still shorter; 
aittherii; simple. Pistil: gennen ovate: style shorter than 
(tie siiicle; stigma obtnse. Periertrp: silicle ovate, subenm- 
[irt ssed, entire* with a very short slUe, two-celkd; parttlton 
contrary to the valves; valves ovate, deeply concave. Seeds: 
very minute, round ^^ll. Essential Character, 5 i 7 tcfc: 
entire, ovate; valves ovate, concave, contrary to the patti- 
tjon. Sl^le: shorter than tite silicle,-The species are, 

1. Subolarta Aquatica; Awlwort. Leaves all radical, 
smooth, awl-shaped, with a recurved point; stalk seldom 
more than two Inches high, simple, smooth, bearing a clus¬ 
ter of small white flowers, which are always immersed in 
water, and so closed that the impregnation is accomplished 
in safety, under the protection of the calix and petals; seeds 
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ovate, compressed* about three on each side. By the appear¬ 
ance of the 6ower and seed-vessel, this little plant might be 
taken fora Draba; but on examinatron, an essential difference 
is found, in the partition being coulrary to the valves, not 
parallel with them, and yet those valves are not keeled, as in 
Lepidium, only concave; neither is the silicLe notchedp as in 
that genus. It, is therefore, do Jess remarkable for the 
peculiarity of iU generic character, tlian for its situation and 
mode of dowering under water. It flowers in July,—Native 
of I he northern parts of Curope. First found in Ireland, in 
the gravelly bollom of Louyh Neagh; also in Loch Curran 
and Loch Tay, Scotland; and near Llanberys, Ltyn y Cwn, 
and Ffynnonfrech, near Snowden; and Llyn Aid, Denbigh¬ 
shire, North W^les, 

Succory~ See Cichorium. 

Sttccor^ Hawkiveed^ See Crepis* 

Sugar-Cane. See Saccfiarum. 

Sugar Maple. See Acer* 

St^hurwort* See Peucedanum^, 

Sultan^ SweeL See Centaurca. 

Sumach, See Cennarus, Cortaria^ and Rhus, 

Summer Cypress. Chenopodiuia Sc&paria. 

Sun Dew* See Drosera, 

Sun-^ewtr. See ffelianthus. 

Sun Spurge. See Duphorbta. 

Supple Jack. See PaulHnia* 

Stiriana ; a genus of the class Decaadria, order Pentagynia, 
—Genehic Character, CW/j?; perianth tive-leaved; 
leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, permanent, Coreiia: pctala 
live, obovate, length of the calix, spreading. Stamina; flla- 
menta ten, filiform, shorter than the corolla; antherae simple. 
Pistil i germen five, roundish ; styles solitary, filiform, erect, 
length of the stamina, inserted into the middle and inner 
side of the germen; stigmas obtuse, PericaTp: none. Seeds; 
five, roundish. Essential. Characteh. Caiix : five¬ 
leaved. Petals; five; styles inserted into the inner side 
of the germiua. Seeds: five, naked,-——The only species 
known is, 

1. Suriana Marjtima, Leaves clustered in bundles, towards 
the ends of the branthlets, erect, wedged, bluntish, short, 
nerveless, veinless, ihickish, villose, {pubescent, pale-green, 
OD very short petioles; flowers smatl and yellow,—Native of 
the sea-coast of South America, and the islands of the West 
Indies, Browne says, it is frequent by the sea^side, in the 
parish of $L James, in Jamaica* Sow tite seeds on a hot-bed 
early in the spring; when the plants come up, weed them, 
and refresh them frequently with water. In warm weather, 
raise the glasses to admit fresh air* When the plants are fit 
to remove, take them up carefully, and set each in a small 
pot filled with light fresh earth; ptuuge them into ihe tan-pit, 
shading them until they have taken new root, after which 
water them every evening in hot weather^ and admit fresh air 
iu proportion to the warmth of Ihe season* They must be 
kept very warm in winler, especially while young* They 
reqiiire also to be frequently refreshed with water, but it 
must not be given them in large quantities in cold weather. 
These plants make slow progress the first year, but after¬ 
wards will grow pretty freely. 

Swalhwwart. See A&ehpias* 

Swariiia; a genus of the class Polyadelphia, order Mono- 
gynia.—GENERIC CHARACTER. Calls: perianth one- 
leafed, inferior, coriaceous, coiotiired inlernatly, four or five 
parted, permanent; segments ovate, sharpish, reflexed, almost 
equal- Caroila; none* Stamina: filamcJita numerous, ca¬ 
pillary, flexuose, longer than the calix, ascending, united at 
the base, inserted into a semicircular receptacle, surrounding 
119. 


the base of the pedicel of the germen, and two longer and 
thicker, by the side of the pedicel on each part, before the 
other filameuta, adnate, free, and declined; antlierae round¬ 
ish, flat, emarginate above and below, fastened by the back; 
on the longer filamenta larger and oval. Pistil: germen ob¬ 
long, compressed, villose, placed on a thicktsh declining 
pedicel; style none ; stigma oblique, acute. Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule coriaceous, obliquely ovale, pedicclled, one-celled, two- 
vat ved. Seeds: few, ovale, covered at the base with a 
pulpy pitcher-sbaped oblique aril, aod pedicelled. Essen¬ 
tial Character. four-leaved. Petal: single, 

lateral, flat* Legume: one celled, bivalve. Seeds; arillated. 
-The species are, 

1. Swartzia Simpltcifolia. With simple leaves,and round¬ 
ish ovate petals* larger than the calix, and poly and rous flowers. 
--‘Native of Trinidad* 

Swartzia Grandiflora, With simple, oblong, ovate 
leaves; subtriflorous footstalks; round, reniform, very large 
petals; and oblong legumes. This is so like the preceding, 
that they can hardly be distinguished : the leaves are rather 
narrower*—Native of the Island of Trinidad* 

0* Swartzia Dodecandra. Wiili simple leaves; dodecaii- 
drous flowers; and oblong petals* of the length of the cup, 
—Native of South America* 

4. Swartzia Triphylla* With fernate leaves, and margined 
foot-stalks. This is a middle-sized tree, rising to the height 
of eight or ten feet or more, and branching towards the top; 
leaves alternate and digitated, with three of the leaflets sessile, 
and annexed to the flat midrib; flowers corymbose and axil¬ 
lary.—Native of the Caribbee islands* 

Swartzia Pinnata* With pinnate leaves, and round 
common footstalks, which sufficiently distinguish it from the 
other species,—Native of Trinidad* 

0* Swartzia A lata. With pinnate leaves, and winged com¬ 
mon footstalk. This tree is about twenty-five feet Jugli, with 
a branchy top, and scattered fauunculets; flowers very smaiL 
—Native of Guiana. 

Sweet Apple., See Annona. 

Sweet ^ri'er. See Rosa* 

Sweet Fern* See Seandtx* 

Sweet Flag, See Acorus. 

Sweet Gum. See Li^uidantter* 

Sweet Johns* See Diantkus. 

Sweet Maudlin. See AchUka^ 

Sweet Pea* Latkyrus* 

Sweet Rusk. See Acorus. 

Sweet Sultan. See Centaurea* 

Sweet Weed. See Capraria. 

Sweet Williant. See Dianthus. 

Sweet Willow. See Myrica. 

Swertia; a genus of the class Pentaiidria, order Digyijia* 
—Generic Character* Calix: perianth five-parted, 
flat, permanent; segments lanceolate. Corolla: one-pet a] led, 
wheel-shaped; border fiat, five-parted; segments Jauceolate, 
bigger than llte calix, with the claws connected; nectaries 
ten, as it were two dots in the base of each segment of the 
corolla, within excavated, girt with small erect bristles. Sta¬ 
mina; filamenia five, awl-stiaped, from erect spreading, 
shorter Ihaji the corolla; antheric incumbenL Pistil: ger- 
inen ovate-oblong; style none; stigmas two, simple* Peri¬ 
carp: capsule round, acuminate at both ends, one-cellcd, 
two-valved. Seeds: numerous, small, fastened to the suture 
of the capsule. Obserx^e. In ll»e fourth species the nectaries 
project beneath the horns; and in it, and the fifth and sixth 
species, the flowers are four-cleft. Essential Charac¬ 
ter* Corclia; wheel-shaped; nectariferous pores at the 
7 Z 
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base of the segments of the corolla. Capsule; one celled^ 
two-valved.-The species are, 

1. Swertia Perennis j Marsh Sweriia^ or Frlw&rf, Corollas 
five cleft ; peduncles fonr cornered, awl-sliaped; stt^m undi¬ 
vided; root-leaves oval; flowers of a cinereous purple, of a 
dull colour, and void of scent. This is a handsonie plant, 
with a perennial root, composed of long whitij^h lihrea.—Na¬ 
tive of Gei'iuany, Austria, Switzerland, France^ and Siberia, 
in alpine bogs. It flowers iti August; and tlionijh I'mhuI iu 
Wales, is a doubtful native of Rrilain, Like all i:s enugeners, 
it grows in swamps. They seldom seed in lliis coinUry, and 
are propagated by parting the roots; the best titno for doing 
which is in September, lb;iE they may hare time to root and 
acquire sfrengih before the frosts came on. They require a 
loose moist soil, and shady situation. 

% Swertia Difibrmis. Corollas fivc-clefi, the lerminaling 
one six-cleft; peduncles very long; leaves linear: the fiowers 
arc white.—Native of Virginia. 

3. Swertia Decumbens. Corollas five-parled; leaves 
linear, lanceolate; iicclaries ten, bristly; stems tilifonn, 
branched at tJjc lop, obscurely angular, very smoolJi, as is 
the wliole plant,-^Native of Arabia Felix. See the first 
species, 

4. Swertia CornicuTata. Corollas four cleft, foui-horned; 
root annual, short, attenuated, cruciate, with four fuieral fibres; 
stem erect, round, slightly angular, leafy; leaves ovate lance¬ 
olate. It varies in size from a long span, and nlmosl simple, 
lo two feet, Diany-slemnied, and more branched,—Native of 
Siberia, where, for its grateful bitterness, it is received among 
the domestic remedies of tfie inhabitants: it is common oij 
both sides of the river Jenisca, in sandy moistish Pine-woods; 
and in some parts occurs of a lower slaturo, with larger 
seeds and more turgid flowers. In Kamptscliatka, it is 
hardly above two inches high, with a simple one-flowered 
stem, and only two or three pairs of leaves. It is also found 
in Canada; and flowers in July. See the first species. 

5. Swertia Dichotoma. Corollas four-cleft, hornless; pe¬ 
duncles nodding; leaves elliptic: stem branched; root simple, 
drawing to a point, stouter than in the preceding species, 
and apparently biejuiial: it is slightly bitter. This flowers 
in August, and is a native of eastern Siberia. See the first 
species, 

G. Sw'crtia Tetrapetala. Corollas four-cleft, liornless; pe¬ 
duncles erect; leaves lajiceolate; stem simple; flowers small, 
all four-cleft; root simple, slender, attenuated.—Native of 
Kamptscbalka, See the first species. 

7^ Swertia Fastigiata. Corollas ca rn pa nul ale-rot ate, of the 
length of the calix ; flowers fastigiate-aggregate, axillary, ter¬ 
minal, sky-blue; pedicels two together; leaves spathulale- 
obovaie, nervose; stem branchy,—Grows on the Missouri 
flats, near the Botky Mountain. 

G. Swertia Pusilla. Corollas rotated, as long again as the 
calix ; stem very simple, one-flow=ered; leaves oblong.—Grows 
on the aljiine regions of the White hills of New Hampshire. 
The whole plant, I’ursh observes, is scarcely an inch higti, 
wttl} one or two pair of small leaves, and a considerably-sized 
blue flower. Divisions of the corolla oblong and acuminate, 
and tlio^e of the calix obtuse. In the Banksian Museum 
are specimens from Labrador, agreeing iu every respect with 
the New TJampsliire plant. 

Srtkiefiia; a genus of ilie class Detandria, order Mono- 
gyma*— Generic Character. Ca / ii ^: perianth oiie-leaf- 
cd, five-ckft, obtuse, very small, deciduous. Oorclia: petals 
five, obovate, obtuse, concave, spreading; nectary one-leafed, 
cyltndiic, length of llie petals; mouth tcn*tooEfied, Stamina: 
filamenta leu, very small, insetted below the teelb of the 


nectary; anther® oblong, erect. Pistil-* geraen ontef 
style awl-shaped, erect, length of ihe nectary; stigma headed^ 
fiat. Pericarp: capsule ovale, large, woody, orre-ceDed, 
at the top five-celled, five-valved ; valves opening at the 
base. Seeds: very many, imbricate, compressed, oblong, 
obtuse, having a leafy wing. Receptacle : large, five-cor¬ 
nered. Observe* It is allied to Cedrela by the fruiU Es^ 
SENTIAL Character. Calix: five-cleft. Petal*: five. 
Nectarj/: cylindric, bearing the stamens at the mouth. Cap* 
sule: five-celled, woody, opening at the base. Seeds; imlni' 

cate, winged.-The species are, 

1. Swretenia Mabagoni; Mahogany 7V«e. Leaves pin¬ 
nate, about four-paired; leaflets ovate, lanceolate, equal at 
the base; panicles axillary. Tins Isa lofty and very branch¬ 
ing tree, wilb a wide handsome bead ; flowers smalE and 
w hitish: capsules large, sometimes the size of a ciiild^s head. 
Linneus remarks, that this tree has a great afifinity with the 
Barbadoes Cedar.—It is a native of the warmeat parts of 
America, and grow-s plentifully in the islands of Coba^ Ja¬ 
maica, Hispauiolaj and the Bahamas. Cuba aod Jamaica 
formerly produced trees of a very large size, which could be 
cut into planks of six feet breadth. Those on the Babama 
islands are not so large, though they are often four fleet in 
diameter, and rise to a great height, although they are gene¬ 
rally found on the solid road, where there appears to be 
scarcely any earth for I heir nourUhment. The wood supplied 
by the Bahamas has generally passed under the name of 
Madeira AVood. The Spaniards use it for ship-.building, for 
wiiieh ]>urpose it is better adapted than most woods yet 
known, being very durable, resisting gun-shots, which it 
buries without splintering, and is not so readily attacked by 
ilte worm as Oak. Browne informs us, that Mahogany was 
formerly very common in Jamaica* and while it could be had 
in the lowdatids, and brought lo market at an easy rate, 
furnished a considerable branch of the exports from that 
island. He observes, lhat it thrives in moist soils, and varies 
will] dlflerent lauds bath in grain and texture: that which 
groivs upon rocks being smaller, but very hard and weighty, 
of a close grain, and beautifully shaded; while ihc produce 
of the low and richer lands is observed to be more light and 
porous, of a paler colour, and open grain. The- tree, he 
adds, grows very tall and straight, and generally bears a 
great number of capsules with reddish or salfroD*coloured 
flowers, and fruit about the size of a turkey's egg. The wood 
is a very strong timber, and answers very well in beams, joists, 
planks, boards, and shingles; for all of which it has been 
ancienlly used in Jamaica. In England the excellency of this 
wood for all domestic purposes has been long well known; 
it is uitiversally in use, and forms a principal article of our 
foreign timber Irade.—In the Bahamas this valuable tree is 
suflered to propagate in 1 he following manner. When the fruit 
is ripe, the outer hard shell sepiaratcs next tlie footstalk, and 
thereby exposes the seeds, which being, broad and light, are 
soon dispersed on the surface of the rocks. Such of them 
as fall into the fissures, very soon send forth roots; and if 
these tender fibres meet with resistance from the hardness of 
the rocks, they creep along the surface, and seek another 
fissure, into which they pierce, and swell so as lo break the 
rock, and thereby make way for the root to penetrate deeper. 
In England it is propagated by seeds procured from ihe 
Bahama islands; those imported from Jamaica being seldom 
successful. Sow the seeds in small poU filled with light 
sandy earth, and plunge them into a hot-bed of tanner's 
bark, giving llicm a gentle watering once a week; if the seeds 
be good, the plants will appear in a month or five weeks, and 
when they are two inches high, fill a sufficient number of 
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amatl pots with light earthy and plunge them into the tan*bed 
a day or two, that the earth may be warmed before tJie plants 
are pot into the pots; then shake out the young plants, 
carefully separating them so as not to (ear their roots^ and 
plant each singly in the pots, shading them till they have 
taken fresh root; after which treat them in (he same nmitiier 
as directed for other West India plants, taking care to water 
them, but sparingly, especially in winter, and also, when they 
are shifted, to preserve the earth about their roots. 

2. Swieienia Febrifuga, Leaves pinnate, about four-paired; 
leaflets elliptic, roundish, 0 niargtna(e, unequal ut the 
panicle terminating, divaricate* The bark is interna My of a 
light red colour: a decoction of it dyes brown of various 
shades, according as the cloth has been prepared. Its taste 
ts a bitter and astringent united, and very strong, particu¬ 
larly the bitter, at the same time not in auy w^ay nauseous or 
ofleasire* The wood is of a dull red colour, remarkably 
hard and heavy. The Telingas reckon it the most durable 
wood they know, and on that account is used for all the 
wood-work in their temples: it is also very serviceable for 
various other purposes.—Na(ive of India* 

3* Swietenia Qhloroxyloii. Leaves pinnate, many paired; 
leaflets halved, cordate, obtuse; panicle terminating, spread^ 
mg. This is a middlbg-sized tree, with the trunk tolerably 
erect; flowers numerous, small, yellow. The w^ood is of a 
deep yellow colour, remarkably close-grained, heavy and 
durable: it is used for.various economical purposes, and 
comes nearer to Bovwood than any otlier.*—Native of t)ie 
mountaiuous part of the Ctrcars, flowering at the beginnjDg 
of the hot season. It is the Biiloo of the Telingas. 

Smn£*t Crest. See Coch/earia Coronopus* 

Sycamore ^ See Acer and Ficus, 

Syena; a genus of the class Triandria, order Monogyuia, 
— Gbnerkj Chahacter. Calia;: perianth lbreedeaved ; 
leaflets linear-lanceolate, acute, spreading, pcrmanetiL Co- 
Totia: petals three, roundish, concave, spreading, length of 
the calix* Stamina; fllamenta three, capfllaiy; antiierse 
obtongt Pistil: g^inen superior, rouudlsh; style filiform: 
stigma trifid. capsule globular, crowned w'dh 

the -style, one-cel led, three-valved. Seeds: six, globular, 
striated, two fastened to each valve, one above the other. 
Observe, Allied to Cornmetina. Essential Char act eh. 
Calix: ihree-leaved. Petals : three. Anthera : oblong. 
Capsule: one-cellcd, three-valved*-The only species is, 

1. Syena Fluvia(ilia. Leaves capillaceous, in wliorls; 
flowers axillary, while, peduncled, solitary; stem somewhat 
branched, decuTiibenl.—This minute mossy plant is a native 
of Guiana, where jt ts found in rivulets. 

Symphania: a genus of the class Monadeljihia, order 
Pentandria.— Generic Character. Caiiv: perianth 
flve-leaved, permanent; leaflets roundish, very small, sjjrcad- 
iugi Corc/^fl ; petals five, roundish, siibcoriaceous, concave, 
converging into a depressed globe. Stamua: filanienia cylin- 
dric, sheathing the style; antherm five, ovale, acute, spicad- 
iDg, alternate with the stigmas. Pistil: germen ovate; style 
cylindric, a Little Longer than the corolla; stigmas five, 
oblong, acute, spreading. Pericarp: berry five ceiled, glo¬ 
bular, Seeds: solitary, subglobular, smooth, flatter inlei- 
nally. Essential Character. One styled. Coro/h: 
globular. Berry: five-celled.-The only discovered spe¬ 

cies 13, 

1, Symphouia GlobuUfera, Leaves at llie end of Llie 
braDcblels, approximating* oblongdanceolate, quite entire, 
very smooth, keeled imderneatb, with a blunt racliis. 'J'liis 
is a ireeJ^^wlh a thick lofty trunk; ihe seeds of wliich are 
very graleKii t# (be parrots.—Native of Surinam. 


Symphyftnn: a genus of the class Penlaudria, order Mo*- 
nogyniu.— GENERIC CHARACTER. Calix: perianth five- 
paikd, creel, five-cornered, acute, permanent. Corolla: 
one pelaMeil, bell-5ha]>ed ; tube verysliort; border tubular, 
bellying, a litile tldoker than the lube; month five toothed, 
obtuse, retlcvcd ; throat ftJiccd by five lanceolate rays, spi- 
imiose at the edge^ shorter than the border, converging into 
a cone. SUtmirta: filainenta five, awl-sliaped, attcinale witlt 
tile ravs of ihe tin oat; anlliera? acute, erect, covered. Pi&fil: 
germina four; ir^lyle filifdim, leiij:th of the corolla ; stigma 
sim[)ie. Pcficfirp: none; calix liirger, widened. Seeds: 
four, gibbon-^ acuminate, converging at the tips. ESSEN¬ 
TIAL {'jiARACTER. Corolla: bonier lubidar, veutiicose; 
diroat closcil bv lanceolate rays.—^Tlie species are, 

1. Synipiiytum Ofliciiude; Coamon Cotnfrey. Leaves 
ovale-] (inceo)aTe, deem rent; root perennial, flesliy, exter¬ 
nally bbick ; stern two or three feet high, upright; clusters 
of flowers in pairs on a comtuon stalk, with an odd flower 
between tlieui, recurved, dense, liaiiy; corolla yellowish- 
wlnte, iiomclimcs pm ple* the rays down at each edge. Com* 
frey is a plant which possesses considerable medical proper¬ 
ties, though (hey are but li(!le regarded, A conserve of the 
roots cures the whites, and a decoction of them is excellent 
in coughs aiol soreness of ifie breast. Dried and powdered, 
they are good against thixes of the belly, attended with 
griping pains and bloody stools. It is also serviceable in 
defltixions on the lungs, S}utting of blood, and other disorders 
ot the breasf. Bi uiseil un<l a}iplled lo Ibul ulcers, it cleiiiiscs 
and disposes them to heal, it removes the inflammation, 
eases the pain, and stops the bleeding of the piles, and is of 
considerable efficacy in ulcerations of the kidneys and urinary 
passage, particularly if occasioned by the use of canlharides, 
or Spanish flies. The leaves are frequently employed to 
give a grateful flavour to cakes and panada, and when boded 
arc esteemed by many a very great delicacy. The variety 
with a red or purple flmv^r is more commoji in many parts 
of the continent than in Euglaiub Mr. Miller asserts, that 
the diflcrence in c<dour is permanent in the plants raised 
from seeds; and that the ]>urple and wliitish-ycilow flowers 
are never found mixed, where the plaur^ grow wild.— It is a 
native of Europe, and also of Siberia; common in walt^ry 
places on the banks of rivers and tiiiches, flowering froin 
Ihe end of May (o September. This and the following spe* 
cies may l)c cultivated by sowing the seeds in the s]iriiig, or 
by parting their jools in (he autumn, when a/mos! everv 
piece of a root will grow. They slinuUI be planted about 
two feet; and a half asunder, that they nmy liave room to 
spread, and will require tto fin1licr care hut to keep tliciu 
clear fioui wfcds; for they are hardy eitotigh for any soil 
or sitiialion. 

2. Symphytum Tuberosum ; Tuberous-rooted Comfrep, 
Leaves ovate, scmi-dccurrcnl, the uppermost opposite. This 
ts suspected to be a variety of the preceding species. ■ It is a 
lower jdaiit, with the root white oti the outside: flowering- 
thne from May to Ociober.^Native of Germany, Austria, 
France, Spain, and Italy, and observed in various parts of 
ScotlaurL See tlie preceding species* 

3. Synipliytum Orienlale. Leaves ovale, snbpetioled ; root 
perennial; stalks two feel lugit; flowers in bunches Itkc the 
first species, but blue. They appear id March, hut seldom 
produce seeds in England,—Found growing Ijy the sides of 
rivuleis near Constantinople, Sec (he first species. 

Syjuplocos; a genus of the class Mbnadelpfiia, order Polv- 
andria. —Generic Character. Cafij :; perianth one- 
leafed, belbshaped, five-cleft, small; segments roundish, 
erect* Corolla: petals five to (en, oblong, oblnse, erect. 
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spreading very much above. Stamina: filamenta very oiatiy,! 
awbsliapcd, flat* shorter than the pelahp grovfing Id four 
rows to ihe tube of the corollap the lower ones shorter; 
authem roundish. Pistil: gerraen superior, roundish; style 
iiliform, length of the stamina; stigma headed, subtri6cl. 
Pericarp: drupe five-celled. Seeds: several. Essential 
CharactjiIR. Calix: five cleft, Caroiia: five-petalled, or 
from five to ten, erect at the base. Stamina; in four rows, 

growing to the tube of the corolla, five-celled.- 

The species are, 

1. Symplocos Martiuicensis, Peduncles subracemedj 
leaves very smooth, crcnulale. This is a branching tree 
twenty-five feet high; flowers white, smelling like those of 
HawlJiorn.—Native of the woods of Martinico, where it flowers 
in November* 

2. Svmplocos Ciponima, Peduncles many-flowered; leaves 
entire, villose beneath. The shoots of this species are very 
villose*“Native of Guiana* 

3, Symplocos Arcchea. Peduncles about five-flowered; 
leaves serrate, almost naked. This is intermediate between 
the two former.““Native of the woods of Peru, 

4, Symplocos Octopetala* Flowers eight-petalled.— 
Native of Jamaica. 

Syrian Rue* See Pe^a^tum. 

S^rin^a; a genus of the class Diandria, order Monogynia* 
—Generic Character, Catix; periatiih onedeafed, 
tubular, small; mouth four-toothed, erect, permanent* Co- 
rolia: one-petalleci, funnel-form; tube cylindric, very long ; 
border four-parted, spreading, and rolled hack; segments 
linear* obtuse. Stamina: filamenta two, very short; antherae 
small, obtuse, within the tube of the corolla. Pistil: germen 
oblong; style filiform, length of the stamina; stigma bifid, 
thickish. Pericarp ; capsule obloug, compressed, acuminate, 
two-celled, two*valved ; valves contrary to the partition. 
Seeds: solitary, oblong, compressed, acuminate at botli ends, 
with a membranaceous edge* Essential Character. 
Corolla: four-cleft* Capsw/tf.Mwo-celled,two-valved.-—The 
species are, 

1* Syringa Vulgaris; Common Lilac, Leaves ovate, cor¬ 
date. This universally admired shrub grows to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet in goud ground. It divides into 
many branches, and the flowers are always produced at the 
ends of the shoots of the former year* and below the flowers 
other shoots come out to succeed them, for that part upon 
which the flowers stand, decays down to the shoots below, 
every winter. The panicles of flowers grow erect, and beiiig 
intermixed with the green leaves have a fine effect; and if iheir 
fragrancy be also considered, this may be ranked among ihe 
most beautiful decorations of our gardens, where it has been 
long cultivated. The flowers appear early in May, or towards 
the end of April, and will conlinue three weeks when the 
season is cool; but soon fade in hot seasons* There are 
three varieties, which not only differ in the colour of their 


flowers, but also in that of their gbooU and leaves; one has 
white, another blue, and the Scotch Lilac ftiie most beavtifiil 
of ilie tluee,) purple flowers,—This shrub is supposed to grow 
naturally in some parts of Persia, but is so hardy as to 
resist the greatest cold of this country. It may be propagated 
by seeds or by suckers* If the seeds be sown soon fdter 
they are ripe, the plants will come up in tbe following spring ; 
but as the roots send out great plenty of suckers annually, 
few persons take the trouble of raising it from seeds, though 
the plants raised from seed are less liable to send out suckers, 
and generally flower in the third year* It thrives best upon 
a light rich soil, such as the gardens near London are for tbe 
most (lart composed of; and there they grow to a much larger 
size, when they are permitted to stand unremoved, tban In 
in any other part of England. In strong loam, or cbalk, they 
make uo progress. If the suckers be small when takf^ from the 
old plants, they should be planted in a nursery in toW5 three 
fret asunder, and one foot dUUnce in the rQwa» wlMre they 
may stand a year or two to get sUengih, and then they. should 
be removed to tlic places where they are to renmuu The 
best lime to transplant them is in autumn. Tberejja amiety 
or two with blotched leaves; but these variations hetii^ the 
efleet of weakness, whenever the shrubs become hcAltby'tbeir 
verdure returns again. 

2* Syringa Cliinensis; Chinese Lilac*. Leaves ovate*lan- 
ceolale; stem shrubby.—Supposed to be a uative of Chiiui^ 

3. Syriiiga Persica; Persian Litac, Leaves laoceolate* 

This shrub is lower than the first species. The Sterna are 
covered with a smooth brown bark; the brauebes are slender, 
pliable, extend wide on every side, and frequently bend 
down where they are not supported ; flowers in large panicles 
at the end of the former year's shoots, of a pale blue colour, and 
having a very agreeable odour; they appear at Ibe end of 
May, soon after those of the common sort, but do not perfect 
their seeds in England* There are two varieties, one wilk 
almost while flowers* the other with flowers of a bright purple 
colour. This shrub was formerly known among the nursery-' 
men by the name of Persian Jasmin .—It is usually propa¬ 
gated by suckers, which the roots send out .in .great plenty. 
They should be carefully taken off frotn the old plant in 
autumn, and planted in a nursery, in the same matitiar as 
directed for the first; where they may grow two yaara to 
get strength, and then be transplanted whilber they .are 
designed to remain* A better way of raising tfaein by 
laying down the young branches, which will be. aufficicBtly 
rooted in one year to transplant, and may then bejtnmled 
in ilie same way as the suckers. , \ f, 

4. Syringa Suspense* Leaves ovale, serrate, apd* tenia to; 
stem ffexuose, ascending, and then hanging down.; biaiidlies 
opposite, remote, divaricated, resembling the ateoit; JhifVtirs 
from o]>p05ite buds, solitary, two or three, yellow,.oo a 

I wrinkled peduncle. It begins lo flower lU April,.ail4^is oTtoo 
cultivated for the elegance of its flowers*—mtive ofJapaB^ 


TAB 

TABAXIR* See Amndo Bambos* 

Tabernc^mantana; a genus of the class Pentaodria, order 
Moiiogynia*— Generic Character. Calix: perianthonc- 
leafed, five-cleft, permanent: segmenls acute, converging, 
very small* Corolla: one-petalled, funnel-form; tubecylin- 
dric, long; border five-parted, flat; segments obtuse, oblique; 
nectary glands five, bifid, standing round the germen* 
flitna: filamenta five, very small, front the midefle of the lube; 


TAB 

antherae erect, arrow-slmped, converging, genetally iuclosgd in 
the tube. Phtii: geruiina two, simple; j^tyle awJ-»liaped; 
!>iiginu oblong, headed. Pericarp: follicles two, boriion- 
tally reflexed, vcntricosed, acuafinate, one celled, pue^v&Jved* 
Seeds: numerous, ovate-obloug, obtuse, wrinkled^ .immersed 
in pulp, imbricate. Essential Charactke* ^Cnutorted, 
Fo//icies; two, borizonUJ, Seeds mmersed hi puJp.-^._ 
The species are. 
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1. Tab^m^moiitana Citrifolia; Citron-leaved Toberne^- 
montana^ Leaves opposite, ovate ^ fiouers lateral, glomerate^ 
liinbelJed. This tree ri^cs to ll^e height of fifteen or sixteen 
leeL covered with a smooth gray bark, abounding willi a 
milky jnice, and sending out several branches Iroin the side. 
The French call it B<>is LoiUux. Native of Jamaica, Mar- 
tinico, and the island of Namoka in the South Seas.—The 
plants of this genus, growing generally in warm climates, will | 
not live in this country, unless they are placed in a warm 
stove. They may be propagated l>y seed* which must be I 
ftroenred from their native countries, and should be sown : 
early in the spring on a hot bed. Wlten tiie plants come up, 
and are fit to removef transplant them carefully inio small 
pots filled with light rich earth, and then plunge them inio I 
a Jiot-bed of tanner's bark, shading them in the heal of the 
day until ihev have taken new root. Jn warm weather adniil 
the free air daily, but if the nights prove cold, tite glasses 
should be covered with m^ts every evening, soon after the 
sun goes off from the bed. They muii be frequently refreshed : 
with water, but not in large quantities, especfally wliile young, ’ 
for, being full of a milky juice, tiiey are very suhj^?ct to ^ 
rot W'hli much moisture. Tiie plants may remain daring the i 
summer season in tlie hot^bed, j^rovickd the tan is stirred up ' 
to renew the heat when it wants it, and a little new tan added; | 
hut at Michaelmas, when (lie n';;hls begin to be cold, the 
jdanis should he removed, and plunged ftiio the bark'bed in 
ihe stove: wdiere tluring the w inter season they intist be kept 
hi a moderate degree of warmth, and willi very liMic waier- 
ing in cold weather: they ought lo remain in the stoic even 
in warm weather; but may have free air admitted to them 
by opening llje glasses. They may also be profiagated by 
cnltiiigs taken ofi' from the old plant daring the summer, and | 
laid lo dry in the stove five or six <!ays before they are 
planted, that the wounded pails luiy lieal, otherwise they 
will rot. These cuttings shotild he planted in pots filled 
W'ilh fresh light earth, and ]>luiiged into the hot bed of tan- 
iieFs bark, and closely covered with a hand-glass, observing | 
to shade Ibeni from the mid-day snn in hot weather, and to ; 
refresh them oftesn widi a little water. When the catlings : 
liave taken root, they may be transplanted into separate pots, 
and treated in liic same manner as thiise which arc raised 
from seeds. 

Tabern^emontana LauriMia ; Bavrel-hoved I'ohern^e- 
montana* Leaves opposite, ovaI, blumisb. This species 
rises with a shrubby stalk twelve nr fouiteen feet high, send¬ 
ing out a few branches towards the top which grow erect. 
The flowers are produced in a sort of umbel from the side of I 
the branches ; they are small, yellow, and have an agrccalde j 
odour.—Native of Jamaica, Si. Domingo, and other islands j 
of the West Indies. For its propagation and culture, see die 
preceding species. 

3. Tabernteinoiitana Echinata; Bough-fruited Tahern^B- 
montano^ Leaves opposite, ovale, oblong, acuminate; flowers 
glomerate unibelled ; fruits eebinate ; stems woody, branched, 
five or six feet high.—Native of Guiana, See the first 
species. 

4. Taberuaemontana Helerophylla; Various-leaved Tuber* 
nesmontona. Leaves elliptic, lanceolate, aud sabcordale, 
somewhat waved, acuminate, smooth on both sides; branches 
dichotomous; flowers racemed.^Native of Cayenne. See the 
first species, 

ti, Taberuaemontana Grandiflora; Great flowered Taber- 
noBmontana, Leaves opposite; stent dichotomous; calices 
unequal, very loose. This shrub is upright, eight feet high. 
TIjc flower, which appears from July to September, has 
something in common with Lchites and Ceibcra, but the 
119. 


fruit is that of a Tabernapmonlana.--Native of Carthagena in 
New Spain, See the first species. 

6. Tabernxmontana Cymossi; C^me-Jlotvered TftbernfC- 
montana. Leavesoppnsiie, ovate, Janceolafe; flowerscymtd. 
Thi-s is an elegant upright shrub, soniPlimes one, and at 
others two falhoma high. It flowers in Jidy and August, in 
the woods and coppices about Carthagena in New Sjianu 
See iJie first species, 

7* Tal>ern*montana Amyg<laliffdia ; Aimond-leared 
nwmonlaua^ Slamina extending beyond ihc tid^e of Ibe 
corolla ; flowers white, sruellfug very sweet. They geueraliy 
appear before the leaves. It is a shrub about six hii:h, 
upright, branched, and milky. —Found near Cartha^ena, 
New Spain. See liie first species, 

8. Tabenifcmoiilana Discolor. Leaves of^posile, ovit'i-* 
lanceolate; peduncles a\dli:y, iwo-flowered; flowers whifi-h 
or yellowish, small. This shrub is about a falhom in lu iglu, 
— Native of Jamaica : sec fhe first species. 

9. "J'abernajmautana Unrli.l^ta; Waceltaved 
montana* Leaves lauccolate, elliptic, acuniinale, wa'ed; 
branches dlchotomoti?: (lowers subev^ued; follicles simii^lli. 
—Native of the island of dVfnidad. See the first ^[jecies, 

lOi Tabernacmontiina rcrsicariad'oba. Leaves oppoiiTe, 
lanceolate, acamiua!e ; flowers rucemeiL ^fhis shrub is ten 
feet high, with an upi igfit stoni of an arm s Hiickuess.—Foaml 
In the island of Marilius. tlie species 

11. Tabcrn?eiiniuTanu Neriitblia; OUitadtr^^iurefi Tttbn- 
na'moniana. Leaves laiiccr»]aU', opj^oslle ; flt^wers iuioii- 
cemed, axillary ; branches dicholou>oiis, thickly warted 
the top from the fallen leaves, smonlh, round ; corolla half an 
iiiclk in diameter.—Native nf Porto Rico. See tiie first species* 

12. Tabcrtiarmonliiiia Elliplica; VUifjticdeffved 
montana* llerhaeeous: leaves snhteni. lanceolate; stem 
herbaceous, round, i£ra<liial!y Btfemrated, simjde, smooth, a 
foot hieh, or a little more; fli^werssublerminating in raceme'^; 
corolla blue, small,'-Native of Japan. See the first species. 

13. Taberna^montana Altendfolia: Atff'rnafe tearrdTtii/er- 
neemoniana. Leaves alternate; stem arborescent. This shrub 
is from one to two fatfioms high, and flowers most of the 
year on the coast of Malabar. See the first species. 

14. Tabeniicmnntaua Ansonia; Virginian Tabernceoion* 
tana. Leaves alternate, ovale-lanceolate; stems herbaceous^ 
very smooth. TJiis is a perennial, which in the spring sends 
up two or three herbaceous stalks nearly a foot Ifigh, The 
flowers are produced in small terminating bunches, white, and 
void of stent. It flowers in May and June.—Native of 
North America. See the first species. 'Lhis and the fol¬ 
lowing will live in the open air here, provided they are planted 
in a w^arm situation. They love a light soil, rather moist 
than otherwise; hut if they be planted in dry ground, they 
should be frequently watered in dry weather. Not perfectfria 
seeds in England, they are produced by offsets; and as they 
do not seii<l out many of these, they are at present ralheV 
scarce in most gardens. 

15. Tabernaeinontana Angnstifolia; Nai'rotr-Ieared Taber- 
neBmontana. Leaves linear, scattered; stem hairy, herba¬ 
ceous. Pereuuial, flowering in May and June.—Native of 
North America. See ilte fir&t species, 

10. Tabernaemoutana Odorata; Sweet TabertieBmoniffna. 
Leaves lanceolate, elliptic, acuminate, smooth; utnbels axil¬ 
lary, subsessile, three or four flowered ; brandies dichoto¬ 
mous, round, smooth.—Native of Surinam. See iJic first 
species. 

17. Tabemacmoiitana Alba; iVft it e-flowered To bernutTton- 
tana. Leaves oblong, ovate, acummale, opposjip; flowers 
corymlied, terininatiiig. They come out in pretty large 
0 A 
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roundish bimcli^s at the ends of the branches^ are white, and 
emit an agreeable odour*—Found growing at Vera Crua* 
See tJte first species* 

18, Tftbernaentontana Bufalma, Leaves lanceolate, oppo- 
peduncles in pairs, one-flowered, pendulous. This is 
^ sliriib five feet liigh, afinost upright, brancbed*^Native of 
(^ochio-cliina* See the first species, I 

18, Tabeniaetnoiiiana Bovina. Leaves lanceolate, opposite; l 
)Yednncles solilary, many-flowered. Tins shrub is upright, 
h*nr feet high, with reclining branches.—Native of Cochin* 
rhina, where it is esteemed emollient; Ihe milky viscid juice 
i' reputed excellent for assisting in the extraction of darts 
iir thorns. See tlie first species. 

Tacca: a genus of the class Hexandria, order Monogynia. 
— (tENERic Character,. Ctffi'ir.' perianth one-lea fed, 
superior, permanent, six parted; segments oblong, converg- 
Coroffa: petals six, inserted into the base of the call- 
cine Segments; helmet arched, the lip of the helmet emaigi- 
Mate, two lobed. Stamina: filumentu scarcely any ; anlherre 
six, oblong, fastened within to the arch of the petals, tending 
d^^wnwards at the tip. Pislil: germeti inferior; style short, 
thick: stigma orhicuJar, si.ehate; rays six, bhmtfsh, 
r<n(vex above. Ptn’e^rp: berry dry, subglobular, six-ribbed, 
hexartguiar, one-celled, crowned with the caltx. Seeds: very 
many, ovate, somewhat angular, striated, fastened all round 
to the stem of the berry* Observe. Are not the petals rather 
to be denominated filumenta? Solander thought they miglit. 
The berry, before it is ripe, is three-celled ; hul when ripe, 
Tiic pulp is so dried up, that tlio cells cannot be distinguished^ 
Essential Character* Cafix: sivparted, €aroJ/a: 
:iiv-peta]led, inserted iitlo the calix, antherbearing; stigma 

iTellaie; berry dry, hexangular, tnany-seeded, inferior*- 

'i he only known species iSj 

L Taoca Pinnatifida* Root composed of many tubers 
Jieaped fogciber here and llicre, emitting fibres.—Native of 
(lie East Indies, China, Cochin-china, Banda^ and tlie Society 
hi***. The root U red, the sijsc of a man's fist, and roundish, 
lu ris natural slate it is one of t)ic most bitter and acrid^ but 
loses something of tlicse qualities by culture* In its raw state | 
it is rasped, and washed frequently in water, when a white j 
ineahlike starch falls to the bottom: this is again xvashod, , 
t^iilil no more acrimotiy can be perceived in the water* The 
M^eal is then dried in the sun. The first infusions are care¬ 
fully thrown away, being looked upon as noxious, and even 
deadly* lu Olaheife, and Ihe other Society islands, they ^ 
make of this meal a tasteful, nourishing, gelatinous cake, like i 
Salop* In Banda, where $ago-bread is not common, they! 
u^e this as a sucredaneum, and it is even preferable to the 
other* Tht-y aho apply it as a plaster to deep wounds. The 
petiolesaiid stalk, wlkcn boiled a long time, lose their acriinouv, 
and are rendered fit for food, as well as the roots, tn China 
and Cocliiri'China* 

Tft^tfes: a genus of iho class Syngenesis, order Polygamra- 
Superflua* —GENERIC CHARACTER. Calix: common quite 
simple, onedeafed, mbular, oblongs five cornered, five toothed. 
Carolla: compound, radiate; corolicts hermaphrodite, tubii 
iar, many, on an elevated disk; females ligiihr, five in the 
niy: proper in the hennaplirodifes, tubular, half five-cleft, 
erect, longer than the calix ; segments linear, inwardly A'illoac: 
in the females, ligular, longer than tti the hermaphrodites, 
almost equal in length and breadth, very blunt, narrower 
towards the tube, (onientosc, pertnanenL Stamina: In the 
hermaphrodites, filanienbi five, capillary, very short; arlthcr^c 
cvfindrical, tubular. Phfiir in the hermaphrodites, germcn 
oidoug; style filiform, length of the stamina; stigma bifid, 
tl^ruder, reflexed: in the females, germeu oblojjg; style 


filiform, length of the hermaphrodite; stigma bilid, alender, 
reflexed* Pericarps none; calix unchanged. Seeds: mthe 
hermaphrodites, solitary, linear, compressed, a little shorter 
than the calix; down with five erect acuminate unequal 
chaflTs; in the females, like the others*. Rereptacie: naked, 
small, flat. Essential CHARACTER* Cati^: one-leafed, 
five-tootbed, tubular; florets of the ray five, permanent* 

Doian : witli firm erect chaflFs. Recept&cie: naked.-^Tbe 

species are, 

1 . Tagetes Patula; French Marygotd. Stem subdivided, 
patulous, a foot and half high, almost upright, smooth, dif* 
fused; flowers solitary, terminating, gold-coloured, on a long 
upright peduncle* There are many varieties of this species, 
differing in size, and still more in colour, some beautifully 
variegated, and others quite plain. Dillenius describe^ one 
wi*h oblong red spots dividing the omuge; and CurtU, another 
which is go id-coloured with red stripes* The latter remarks, 
that the seed of the common small sort has a strong disagree¬ 
able smell, and is of more humble growth, with more spreading 
branches and smaller flowers, that have usually a larger pro¬ 
portion of yelloxv : the larger one, commonly called the Sweet- 
scented, with the flowers bigger, and having a variety of 
rich tints, has a less disagreeable smell, though even it can¬ 
not be called sweet. From the seeds of both varieties some 
rise extremely double, and others singie. It flowers from the 
beginning of July till the frost sets iu, and is supposed to 
have been imported from Africa, where It is said to grow 
spontaneously, iiilo Europe.—This and the foMowing species 
being annuals, must be propagated from seeds every spring. 
The seeds may be sown upon a moderdte hot-he<) in the 
beginning of April, When the plants appear, admit plenty 
of fresh air, to prevent their being overdrawn, which destroys 
thefr beauty. When they are about three inches high, they 
should be transplanted on a very rngderatc hot-bed» which 
may he arched over with hoops, and covered with mats, for 
tfiese plants are hardy enough to be reared without glasses; 
in tills bed they should he planted about six inches astiiider 
each way, observing to xvater and shade them until they have 
taken roof; hut as they acquire strength, let them be inured 
to bear the open air by degrees, and about the beginuing of 
May they should he tuken up with a ball of earth to the root 
of each plant, aiul planted into the borders of the paterre 
garden, or into pot'j for furnishiug Ihe courts, shading them 
carefully from the sun fill they Imve taken new root, and 
also supplying them duly wifii water* When thoir flowari 
appear, if any prove single, Ihe plants should be d«stFoy«d; 
and then those in pots may be removed !□ Ihe courts wbcro 
the several varieties, being intermixed wiih other atinual 
plants, atforcl an agreeable variety* The varieties, especially 
of the Africuu Marygold, arc very subject to vary; hence, 
unless the seeds lie very carefully saved from the finest flow 
ers, I hey are very apt (o degenerate ; nor should their seeds 
be too long sown in tlie same ground; but they wbo are 
desirous of Jiavrng these flowers in perfection, should exefasu^ 
iheir seeds with some person of integrity, whose soil b of a 
[ diflerent nature, at least every other year* Where this » 
done, the varieties may be continued iu perfection* See the 
next species* 

‘2* 'Fagetes Erecta; /tfrtran Mar^gotd^ Stem simple, 
uprii;ht : peduncles naked, oiie^flowered ; flowers yellmr, 
from brimstone lo orange colour. Of this species there arc 
llie following varieties; 1 . Pale yellow or brimstone colour. 
2. Deep yellow* -3. Orange coloured: all these hare singfe, 
double, or fistulous flowers. 4* Middling African, with 
orange-coloured flowers. 5. $wect* 0 cented African* Par- 
kinsoa reuntrU^, that the flower of the very smell of new 
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wax, or of an honeycomb, and not of that poisonrull scent 
of the smaller kindest'—Native of Mexico. See the precede 
ing species. 

3, Thgetes Minuta, Stem simple, upright; peJunefes 
scaly, many flowered. This grows taller ih^ii either of (he 
former, The peduncles stand erect, close to the stem, and 
sustain three or four white flowers, which appear very late 
in autumn. This plant has very little beauty, and is pre- 
served only for the sake of variety. See the lourth species, 
—It » supposed to be a native of South America. 

4* Tagetes Rotundifoha. Stem simple, upright; leaves 
cordate, simple; peduncles naked, one-flowered ; flower large 
and yellow,—Found at Vera Cruz. This aud the preceding 
species being less hardy than the others, Iheir seeds should 
be sown earlier in the spring, upon a good iiot-bed; and 
wheu the plants are fit to remove, they should be transplanted 
to a fresh hot-bed, at about three inches' distance every way, 
observing to shade them from the sun till (hey have taken 
new root; then they should be treated in the same way as (he 
Amarautbus, and other tender annual plants, being careful 
not to draw them up weak: when they have spread so as (o 
meet each other, they should be taken up with balls of earth 
to their roots, and planted in pots with rich light earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed under a deep frame, where the plants 
may have room to grow, being careful to shade them from 
the sun till they have taken new root, after which they must 
have air and water in proportion to the warmth of (he season; 
■dd when the plants arc grown up too tad to remain iu the 
frame, they should be removed to an airy glass case, where 
they may stand to flower and ripen their seecis. 

TaiUw Tree. See Croton. 

Tamatindt/s ; a genus of the class Mona<ielphia, order 
Triandria; formerly of the class Triandria, order Monogvnia. 
—Generic Character. Culix : perianth one leaferl ; 
tube turbinate, compressed, attenuated below, permanent; 
mouth obliijue; border four-parted, deciduous; segments 
ovale, acute, flatfish, reflexed, coloured ; llie upper imd lower 
a little wider. Coroita: petals three, ov^te, concave, acute, 
crenate, waved, reflexed, length of the calix, inserted into 
(he mouth of the tube; ibe two lateral ones a liillc larger^ 
Stamina: filainenta three, inserted into the orifice of the 
calix at the void sinua, length of the corolla, awbshaped, 
united below up to the middle, bowed towards the corolla; 
antherx ovate, incumbent, large; threads live rudirnenla of 
ttainitia, alternate with the filanientfl, atfcd united helou', but 
leparute above, bristle-shaped, beaded, very short; the two 
lateral ones lower than the oihers; bri&des two, springing 
from the calix below the filamenta, and incumbent ou them, 
very small. Pielit: germen obloug, compressed, curved in, 
placed on a pedicel fastened to the bottom of the calix, and 
growing longitudiDally to its tube under the brick beyond the 
lube, with tbe tipper margin villose; style av. l-shapcd, ascend^ 
wg, pubescent ou the lower margin, ii little longer than the 
tfamitta ; stigma thickened, obtuse. Pericarp: legume ob¬ 
long, compressed, blunt, with a poijit, swelling at the seeds, 
coveted with a double rind, the outer dry and briute, the 
inner membranaceous; a soft pulp between both; oae-celled, 
not opening. Stede: few, angular roundish, piano-con^ 
ppmed, shming, bard. Essenti al Chak acter. Cafu': 
foor-parted, three, AW/orj/r of two short bristles 

under the fl la men ta. Le^time: puiny.——The only known 
ipecies is, 

1, Tamar Indus Indica ; Tamarind Tret. Leaves pinnute, 
eoiBposed of sixteen or dghtccit pairs of leaflets, without a 
■ingle one at the end; they are about half an inch long, and the 
tixtb of an inch broad, of a bright green, a little Jtairy, and 


sit close to (he midrib. The flowers come from the side of the 
branches, five, six, or more together, in loose bunches. The 
stem is very large, covered with a brown bark, and divides 
into many bram hes at the top, spreading wide every way. 
The calix is straw-coloured, and the peials are yellowish, 
beautifully variegated with red veins. The timber of this 
tree is heavy, firm, and hard : it is sawn into boards, ami 
afjpiied to many useful purposes rn building. The use of the 
fruit was first taught by tlie Arabians. It cootains a larger 
proportion of acid, with a saccliarine matter, than is usually 
found in the acid dulcet fruits, and is therefore not only 
employed as a laxative, but also in abating thirst and heat in 
various inflammatory comphints, and for correcting putrid 
disorders, especially those of a bilious kind, in which the 
cathartic, antiseptic, and relVigerant <iUHlities of this fruit, 
have been found equally useful. Wjjtri intended merely as 
a laxative, it may be of advantage to join with it manna or 
purgatives of a sweet kind, by which its use is rendered safer 
and more eflVclual. Three drachma of the pul]) are usually 
sufficient to open the body; but to render it moderately 
catharticp one or two ounces are required. The leaves are 
someiiines used in subacid infusions, and a decoction of them 
is said to destroy worms in children. TUc fruit is frequently 
made an ingredicjil in punch in llie West Indies; and, mixed 
with a decoction of Borage, is reputed excellent in allaying 
the beat of urine,— Propagation and Cuiture. Sow llte seeds 
on a hot heel in the spring, and, wlicn the planH are come 
up plant each iu a separate anmil pot filleil with light ricfi 
earJii, ami plunge theui into a hut-bed of lanuer’s haik, to 
bring them forward, observing to water ami shade ihem until 
they have taken root ; and as the curlh jji the pots appears 
dry, they must be watered from lime to time, and require 
air iu projiortiou to the warmth of Ihe season, and of the 
bed in whieli they are plated. As soon as the pots become 
filled uilh iheir roots, remove them into pots of a larger size 
filled wjlh rich light earth. Plunge these again inlolhe Jiot- 
be<Ij gfviifcg them uir as before, according to I lie warmth of 
the season; hut iu very hot viealheir tlje glasses should be 
sitaded with mats in ihe Jieal of the day, otherwise (he sun 
will be loo violent for (hem through the "glasses; nor will the 
plants thrive when exposed to the open air in the warmeAt 
season. Hence they must be conliued tn the baik-stove both 
summer and winler, treating them as has been directed for 
the Cotfee-lree, with whose culture tliey will thrive exceed¬ 
ingly well. They wdl grow very fast when properly managed. 

Tamarisk. See Tamaria:, 

Tamarix; a genus of the class Penlandria, order Trlgvnia. 
—Generic CiiAttACTER, Caiix: pcriajith five parted, 
obtuse, erect* pennaucjit, shorter by half than the corolla! 
Coroiia: petals five, ovale, concave, obtuse, spreading, Sia* 
mina: filamenta five, capillary; aniijcrae ruuudis/r, Phtii: 
germeii acuminate; style none; stigmas three, oblong, re vo¬ 
lute^ feat he red ^ Pericarp: capsule oblong, acuminate, (hrec- 
sided, longer than the calix, oiie-celledj thrcc-valved. Seeds: 
very many, very small, pappose. Observe. The fourth spe¬ 
cies has ten stamina, of which llic alternate outer ones are 
shorter; they arc all connate at the base. Essential Cha^ 
EACTER. C«bj;: five-parted. Pttah: Capsule: cnxe- 

celled, rbree-valved. Seeds: pappose.-Ihe species are, 

1, Tamartx Gallica; French Tamarisk. Flowers five- 
slamined; spikes lateral; leaves lanceolate, embracing, im- 
bricare. This is a very elegant Uce* very much brauched, 
and sbudiug the banka of rivers. There arc several reputed 
varieties, which Willtleuow thinks will prove distinct species. 
The Rus:iittns aud Tartars use a decoction of the twjga iti ihc 
gout and rheumatism, and contnsiotii of the limbs, as a 
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fomcntiilion; tliev alsodriDk il far intenialiiiiuries;^lnd make ' 
handle# for of the w'ood. TUU is easily distin- | 

^uTshed from llie hoirlli sp^'cies* by Ihe fineness af its leaves, 
and the flowiers having only five stamina, 1 be eainmon sort 
is fovnd ill great ahiiitdanco near Sinigaglia in Italy^ all along 
llie liedges near tlie sea, where the sheep are said to prefer 
11 to rverv oilier food» It has been gathered in a wild state 
on Si, Michael's Mount, ConiwaUt near Horst Castle in 
liampshire, and Hastings in Sussex.^—The jilants of Tliis 
genus may easily he increased, either liy laying dow'n tlieir 
lender shoots in antnnui, or by planting cuttings in an eastern 
border, xvliich will t ike root in a short time, if (hey are snp- 
jibed will) water in the &)jring before they begin to slioot in 
dry weather; but they stioidd not he reoitived until the 
following aulntnn, v lien they may be either placed in a 
nursery to he trained up two or three years, or else wiiere 
they arc designed to remain, observing to mulch iheir roots, 
and water them accotding as the season may re<]uire, uniil 
they have taken root; jifier wliich* the only culture they will ! 
require is to ptune itff the straggling shoots, and keep ihe 
ground clean ahnnt llieni. The increasing liy layers is not 
only unnecessary irontdc, since cut(lugs grow very readily, 
but it IS iilno a iiud meltuid, liecause they often will not strike j 
at alJ^ 1 he cut lings should he of the last suintner's shoot, I 
and a moist border is most proper for rhem* In two years 
they will be good plants for (he shrubbery, and may be 
planted oul in almost any soil, though they thrive best, (espe¬ 
cially the (lenmiij sort,) in a moist soih 

2- Tauiarix Ariiculata; Jointed Tamfjrisk. Flowers five- 
slamiued; sjtiki s lateral; leaves very sh nl, slieathed.—Native 
of the East Indies and Arabia* See the preceding species. 

3* Tainarix Songarica ; Son^arian Tamarisk. Flowers 
eight or ten stamined, axillary, subs)>iked; leaves fleshy, 
obtuse^ three-sided*—Found in Siberia* Seethe first species* 

4* Tamarix Germanica; German Tamarisk. Flowers teii- 
stsrnincd ; spikes lermiuiiling; leaves sessile, linear, hnceo 
late. I'his species ts parlicnlarly used abroad in obstructions 
of (lie lower viscera, and especially in diseases of the spleen. 
By combustion it yields no [inconsiderable quantity of a fixed 
saltj which is diuretic and aperient, and almost approaches 
lu Glauber's salt. The bark of the tool is the most eliicacious 
part of the plant, A decoction of this bark Is given in doses 
of ttvo to six drachms, or even of an ounce; double that 
quantiiy of the wood and leaves are prescribed. The variety 
described by Pallas is remarkable for having its stem herba¬ 
ceous, It is fo>uid near the shore on the Persian side of the 
Caspian Sea. —Native of Germany, by the banks of the 
Rhine and Danube; found also in Norway, Danphiny, and 
Spain* See the first species* 

Tamns; a genus of the class Dtcecia, order Hexandria.— 
Gknertc Chahacteti* Male. Cafi-v: perianth six-parted; 
leaflets ovate, lancculale, spreading more at top. Corolla: 
none. Stamina: fiUmenla six, simple, shorter than the 
calix ; aniherffi erect* Female. Citffj;: perianth one-leafed^ 
lix-parted, bell shaped, spreading; segments lanceolate, 
sujierior, deciduous* Corolla: petals none; nectary an 
oblong point, fastened internally to eaelk calicine segment at 
the base, PUiil: germeii ovale, oblong, large, smooth, 
inferior; style cylindrical, length of the calix; stigmas three, 
reflexe<l^ emarginate, acute* Ptmarp: berry ovate, three- 
celled, Steds: two in each cell, globular. Essential 
Charactrr. Catix: six-pi^rted* Corolla: none. Female, 
Style: irifid* three-celled,inferior. Seeds: two in 

each cell*-The species are, 

i, Tatnus Coinmmih; Common Black Brion^. Leaves 
cordate, undivided ; root very large, tuberose, blackish 


exiernally; stems smoothish, twining about every thing in 
their way, and thus ascending without the aid of icndrUii to 
the fieight of len or twelve feel in hedges or among butbes^ 
which their fe^looits of lawny leaves and red berries decotate 
in aulumn. The male flowers s^jon fall off; but the female 
are succeeded by ovate smooth berries; these are insipid. Tba 
root of this plant is one of ihe best remedies known against 
the gravel, and all other obstructions and disorders of the 
urinary passages, Jr is a powerful diuretic, and very effi¬ 
cacious in removing female obstructions* Tbe best method 
Ilf giving It for the above purposes, is to bruise the root^ and 
give liie expressed Juice, with the addition of a Jittle white 
wine. The juice made into a syrup with honey, is an admi- 
rtible remedy for asthmatic complaints, and other disorders of 
the breast and lungs. The bruised root applied to the parts 
affected in paralytic cases, has been found serviceable in 
many instances. The young shoots are said to be good 
eating, when dressed like Asparagus. T^ie Moors eat them 
boiled, with oil and salt, Jt is called iVild l^inr, and Bmdiet* 
Seat, lin' la I ter from the French name le Sceau dt la Vier^e* 
— Native of Europe^ but not of the northern part* r it is 
found in shady thickets^ heilgcs, and woods; also iu the 
Levanr, and about Algiers,—Sow the seeds.soon after they 
are ripe, under the shelter of bushes, where, in ilie spriog, 
liie pUrils will come up, and require iio further care. The 
roots will abide many wars* 

2* Tamus Crelica; Cretan Bhek Briony. Leavesf three- 
lobed. The root of lids rs rounder than that of the preced* 
ing species, but the principal difference ia between thetr 
leaves* It wa# found by Touruefort in Candia, It ia an 
uijidiug plant, hardy enough to live in the full ground in 
England, and may be increased like the first species. 

Tan. St e Tanner s Bark. 

Tanacetum : a genus of tlie class Sjngenesia, order Poly- 
gam ia-Superfiua*— Generic Charactbk, CetUx: cotn- 
mou, hemjspiierieai, imbricate; scales acute, compact. Co¬ 
rolla: compound, tubular, convex; coroJlets hermaphrodite, 
nnuierous, tubular in the disk; females^ sumo in tbe my; 
proper of the hermajdirodrte funuel-form, with a five-cleft 
retiexed border; female Irifid, more deeply divided inwardly. 
Stamina: in the herniaphrodites, filameuta five, capillary, 
very short; aiithera cylindric, tubular* in the her-’ 

mapiirodites, germen oblong, small; style filiform^ length 
of tbe slamina; stigma bifid, revolute; in the females, 
germeu oblong; style siiuple; stigmas two, refleiied. Peri¬ 
carp: none; calix unchaD^ed. Seeds t solitary^ oblong; 
down slightly margined* Heceptarle: ci^nvex, naked. Olh 
serve. Sumellmes there are no radical corollels, but alt are 
hermaphrodite. Seed in some naked, £s3ENTfAL Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: imbricate, bemisjffiericaL Coretia: rays 
obsul^te, trifid, (sometimes none, and all the fiorets beraia- 

phrodite.) Doten: submargiuate. Recepfccie: naked.- 

The species are, 

1. Tanacetum Suffrnticosum ; Sh}'9bby Tantjf. Leaves 
pitijiate, multifid; segments linear, subdivided, acute; stev 
suffruticose* The flowers are produced iu sinal) routtditb 
bunches at the ends of the branches: they are af a bright 
yellow colour, and appear in August— Native of Iba Cbpe 
of (iood Hope, This, and all the species frote tlie Cape, 
must be kept in pots, and removed into shelter before bard 
frosts come on, Tliey are easily increased by cutting* pfaoted 
in a bed of Joamy eai lh during any of the summer moathi. 
Shade them until they have token root, and frequently refresh 
them with water. When they have good roots, take them up 
wiih balls of earth, and pUnt tiiem in pots, placiag ifacin 
among oiber hardy exotic pUuts, where thev may reaiaja till 
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late m October^ wh€n tliey must be put iota shelter* TJkey 
only require shelter from hard frost; and Deed fresh air in 
mild weather. 

‘ 2* Taoacetum Sibiricum; Siberian Leaves pin- 

Date; segments linear, filiform; eorytiibs smooth; sfcm her¬ 
baceous*—Native of Siberia* See the seventh speoies. 

3* Tanacetum [itcanum; Hoary Tunsy, Leaves bipiiirm!e, 
tomeutoae; corymb ovatCf compound ; flouers yellow, turned 
upwards*—Native of the Levant, 

4^ TaDacetum Cotuloides; Cfiamornik-fike Tansy. Leaves 
tooth-pinnate, acuminate ; stem very much brancijed ; dnwt^rs 
suhpanicfed. This is an annual plant, which has like appear¬ 
ance of Chamomile,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

5. Tauacetum Ajiiiuum ; Annual Tafo^y. Leaves hipinna^ 
tifid, linear, acute; corymbs tomentose; stem stiff hut herba¬ 
ceous, sending out many sidc-brauciies flieir whole leiifith ; 
the branches are terminated by clusters of hrigld yeUow 
flowers* The whole plant has a fine aromatic scent.—Native 
of Spain and Italy, It is propagated by seeds, and will tlivivc 
in the open air. 

6. Tanacctum Monanthos; Onejfowend Tansy, Stem 
quite simple, one-Howered, length of the leaves; corolla 
yellow. Annual*—Native of the Levant. 

7. Tanacetuni Vulgare; Common Tanf^yt or Ale-c^sl. 
Leaves bipinnatifid, gash-serrate, naked; root fibrous, creep¬ 
ing 1o a great distance; stems upright, two or three feet liigh, 
and sometimes four feet in a garden* Tlie whole herb is 
bitter and aromatic:: ihe flowers are tn terminating corymbs, 
of a golden colour, and flatiieli. According lo Rergius this 
plant U tonic, stomachic, anriiejminthic, crumenagogue, and 
resolvent; qualities usually attrjl>uted lo bitters of tiic warm 
or aroinutic kind. Dr* Clark inforins us, ihat in Scotland it 
was found to be of great service in various cases of gout; and 
Dr. Cullen says, 1 have known several wlm have taken it 
without any advantage, an(l some others wlio rejjorlcd that 
they bad been relieved from llie frequency of the fits* The 
whole plant is bitterish ; a strong infusion of the fresh leaves 
removes obstructions, increases the urinary disoliarge, and 
gently promotes the n»enstuial one. The fiow'ers dried, pow¬ 
dered, and mixed with treacle, are a common medicine among 
country people for tlie worms, and they visibly destroy them. 
It may be given in powder to the rpiaiility of u drachm or 
more, for a dose, but it has been more eomnionly taken in 
infusion, or drank as tea* 'I'he tender leaves are sonieliruos 
UMtl to give a colour and flavour to puddings; and the Tin- 
landers employ it in dyeing green. If uieat be rubbed vviiij 
ibis plant, the flesh-fly will not attack it. Cows aud sbeoji 
are reputed lo eat, and horses, goals, and ho^s, to rduse it. 
There are three varieties: one xvith a curled leaf, wliicfi is 
called Double Tansy by gardeners; unoiher with variegated 
leaves; and a third with larger leaves, which have little sccjil. 
—It is easily propagated by the creeping roots, whicii if per- 
mitted to remain undisturbed, W'ill in a short time overspread 
the ground. The slips therefore should he placed at least a 
foot aEunder, and in beds where the patlis round them may 
be often dug, to keep iheir roots within bounds. Tliey may 
be transplanted either in spring or in autumn, uud will Uiiivc 
in nliDOst any soil or situation* If this plant sliould he wanted 
early in tlie spring, a gentle hot-bed should be made in Decem¬ 
ber, and Uje old roots planted thereon, without dividing 
tbein; arching the bed with hoops, and covering it with mats 
in cold weather. The second species is thus treated. 

8* Tanacelum Balsamita ; Cosimary, Leaves ovate, entire, 
aerrate; roots hardy, fleshy, creeping; the stems rise two or 
three feet high; the flowers are produced at the top of the 
stems, in a loose corymb, they are naked, of a deep yellow 
X20. 


colour, appearing iu August, bat are not succeeded by seeds 
ill England* 'J'iie w hole of this plant emits a soR pleasant 
odour; being pleasanter and more aromatic than Commoi) 
Tansy* Like the [^receding species, it was formerly put into 
ale, and hence boMi have been called Aie-roastf or Aie^cost, 
TJiis, however, is the most balsamic, and derives its trivial 
name from that quality, A strong infusion of the leaves is 
good in disorders of Ihe stomach and head; and has been 
much celebrated for its efficacy in removing obstructions of 
the menses, and the several complaints lo wfiich the sex are 
liable in consequence iliercof*—It h easily propagated by 
parting iJic roots in nnlumn. Where it is [>hinted for use, the 
slips shouhi beset in beds, al two feet tlislauce every way: 
in two years the rools will meet; cverv other vear, therefore, 
t]*ey should he parred and fransi>lante'd to keep them within 
compass* They will thrive in almost any soil or situation, bat 
will last longest itk dry land* 

9* Tanacctum Tliihclliforme; Faii^leared Tansy, Corymbs 
simple; leaves thltoid, serrate at the tip.—It flowers from 
May to August, at the Cape of Gootl Hope. 

Tan<scmm : a gemis of llie class Didynarnia, order Angio- 
spermia.— O ENKRfc ChjMI actf/r. Calix: periautli one- 
leafed, tubular, truncate, quite eihtiic* ; onc-peialled, 

long; tube cylindrical, widened above; border from erect 
spreading, five-cleft, almost equal; the tw^o upper segments 
approximating, less divided, nearly upright, the three lower 
spreading a little, re flexed, filantenta four, almost 

equal, shorter than tlie corolla, heiiding in under the back of 
the tube, with the rudiment of a fifth ; antherac two-lobed. 
Pistil: germen placed on a fleshy ring, roundish ; style 
simple; stigma two-lobed. Pericfirp : berry large, subpedi- 
celled, globular or oblung, two ceiled. Seeds: numerous, 
oblong, angular, nestling. Essential CHARACTER. Caiix: 
cylindrical, inintatc. Corolla: tubular, almost equal, fivc- 
cleft; rudimcLiC of a fillh ffiamentum, Bei^y; corticose, 
very large*-The species are, 

1* Tanrecium Jaroba, Lower leaves fernate, upper gemi¬ 
nate: tendrils iuierpetiolary, terminating; stem scandeut. 
This rises with gi eai ease lo the top of the tallest trees in the 
woods, and then spreads a great ^vay over the limbs of the 
neigidjouring irees, or bends again towards the ground.—Na¬ 
tive of Jamaica* 

2. Taria?ciuni Parasiticum. Leaves ovate, coiinceous; stem 
scandenl, shrubby, rooting. Tins weakly plant generally sus¬ 
tains itself by the help of Ihe iicighbouririg trees, or is found 
spreading ujKiii the ground, where it does not meet with a 
support.—It is found in various parts of Jamaica. 

'Tanner’s Barkf is the bark of liie Oak reduced into coarse 
pow<ler, to be used in fanning, or dressing of skips, after 
which it is of great use in gardening: first by its ferrnentatiop, 
wjicw laid in a proper quantity, tlie heat being always mode* 
rate, and of long duration, which renders it very serviceable 
for hot-beds; and secondly, after it is well rolled it becomes 
excellent manure for all sorts of cold stiff' laud, upon which 
one load of tun is belter than two of rotten dung, and will 
continue longer iu the ground. The use of tins article for 
liut-beds is uot of long sliinding in England, Tlie first was 
used at Blackbcath, above a century ago, for the raising of 
Oraiige-trees* Since (hat time the use of hoUbeds has been 
more general; iliey are now common in all gardens contain¬ 
ing collections of feuder exotics* The following are Mr* 
Miller's directions concerning this bark, as it is conaected 
with the mauagcmeni of hot-beds. The tanners in some 
parts of England do not grind tJie bark to reduce it into 
small pieces, as is commonly practised by the tanners near 
London, where there is a great difference in the size of the 
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barki some being ground inucli smtiller than the oiber^ accord -1 
ing to tbe different purposes for it is intended; but in 

many places the bark is only chopped into large pieces, 
which renders it very different for the use of liot-beds; for if 
the tan be very coarse, it will require a longer time to ferment 
tban the smaH tan; but when it begins to heat, will acquire 
a much greater degree, and will retain tbe heatamucb longer 
time than the small; *herefore, where there is choice* the 
middling-si zed tan should be preferred, for it is very di^cult 
to manage a hot-bed made of the largest tan; the heat of 
which is often so great as to injure the roots of plants that 
are fully plunged into the beds* Therefore, where the per¬ 
sons who have the care of these beds do not diligently^ ob¬ 
serve their working, they may in a short time destroy the 
plants: on the other liand, if the tan be very small, it wilt 
not retain the heat above a month or six weeks, and will be 
rotten, and unbt for a hot-bed, in a short time. The taji 
should always be such as has been nevily taken out of the 
pits, for if it lies long In the tanner's yard before it is used, 
the beds seldom acquire a proper degree of heat, nor do they 
continue their heat long; so that when it has been more than 
a fortnight or three weeks out of the pit, it is not so good 
for use as that wliich is new. If ihe tan be very wet, it will 
be proper to spread it abroad for two or three days, to drain 
out the moisture, especially if it be in the autumn or winter 
season, because then, as there will be little sun to draw 
a warmth into tlie fan, the moisture will prevent the fermen¬ 
tation, and the beds will remain cold; but in summer there 
is no great danger from the moisture of the tan. The heat of 
the sun through the glasses, will be then so great, as soon to 
cause a fermentation in the tan. The tan-beds should be 
always made in pits, having brick-wath round them, aud a 
brick pavement at the bottom, to prevent the earth from mix¬ 
ing with the tan, which will prevent the tan from heatiug. 
These pits must not be less than three feet deep, and six feet 
ill width, but seven is belter: the length must be in propor¬ 
tion to the number of plants tliey arc to contain, but if less 
than ten feet in length, they will not retain their heat lojkg; 
for where there is not a good body of fan, the outside of the 
bed will soon lose its heal, an<l the plants there plunged will 
have no benefit of the warmth, nor will the middle of these 
beds retain their heat so long; hence they will not answer 
the purpose for which rliey were intcndcdp When the tan is 
put into the bed, it must not be beaten or trodden down loo 
close, for that will cause it to adhere, and fonii one solid 
lump, so that it wiM not acquire a proper heat; nor should it 
be trodden down at the time when the pots are plunged into 
the beds, to avoid which there should be a board laid across 
Ihe bed, and supported at each end, to prevent its vesting 
upon the tan, and upon lliis board the person who plunges 
the pots into the tan should staud. Wheu the Ian is quite 
fresh, and has not been out of ihe pits long enough to acquire 
a heat, the beds will require a fortnight, or sometimes three 
weeks, before they will be of a proper temperature of warmlh 
to receive the plants; but, in order to ascertain this, there 
should be three or four sticks thrust dowji into the tan, 
about eighteen inches deep, in different parts of the bed, 
that by drawing out the sticks, and feeling them at different 
depths, it will be easy to judge of the temper of the bed; and 
it will also be proj>er to let a few of these sticks remain in 
after the plants have been plunged, in order to ascertain the 
warmth of the bed* When the tan la good, one of these beds 
will relain a proper degree of beat for nearly three months, 
and when the heat declines, if tbe tan be forked up and turned 
over, and some new tan added to it, the heat will renew 
again, and will coulinuo two months longer; so that by turn¬ 


ing over the contents of the pit, and adding some new Un 
every time tbe beat declines, the bed may be coatiottcd fer 
a year; but it will still be proper, every autumn,-to takeout 
a large quantity of the old tan, and to add as much nctr iu 
its place/ that tbe heat of ibe bed may be kept up in winter; 
for the plants would suffer greatly if it were au^red to de¬ 
cline during the cold season* Before any tan is added in 
winter, it should be laid in a dry place a week or ten days, to 
dry; otherwise its moisture might chill the old tan-bed, and 
prevent the fermentation; hence, unless the tan be turned, 
over again, there will be little or no heat in the beds, which 
frequently proves fatal to the plants* Wboever therefore has 
the management of these beds, should constantly and carefully 
observe the warmth of tbe tan, because upon keeping the 
beds in a proper temperature, their whole success depends* 
Where this caution is not observed, it frequently bappens 
that Ihe Ananas run into fruit very small, or with other plants 
are infested by insects, both which are caused by tbe growth 
of the plants being stopped by the decline of the beat of the 
Ian; therefore great regard must be bad to that, especially 
in winter* The great advantages wbicb these tan-bdshive 
over those composed of horse-dung, are the moderate degree 
of heat whiub they acquire; for their heat is never so vident 
as that of borse-dung, and they continue this beat mitcb 
JoQger; and when the heut declines, it may be renewed by 
turning the beds over, and mixing some new tan with the old, 
which cannot be so well done with horse-dung; and likewise 
the beds will not produce so great steams, wbicb oRen iujure 
tender plaDls,“-Tan, we have already observed, is an exce^ 
lent manure for all cold stiff lands, after it can be. of no 
further service in the bark-bed. If it be laid upon grass 
ground in autumn, that the rains in winter may wash it into 
the ground, it will greatly improve the grass; but when used 
fresh, or in tbe spring of the year, just be^re dry wcathcf, 
it is liable to cause t!te grass 1c burn*—Those who live nm 
plenty of Oaks, and probably at a great distance from any 
tan-pits, wilt be pleased to learn, that Oak-leaves are even 
preferable to tbe bark ; for they always heat regularly and 
constantly, never heating with violence, or turning cold after 
the furious heat is gone off: there is also a saving in expence, 
for the decayed fermented leaves make good garden t&auure, 
whereas rotten tan is wholly unfit for any horticultural pur¬ 
pose. Having found plenty of tbe Oak-Jeaves, rake ihem 
into heaps, carry them to some place near the hot<hous«, 
fence them with liurdles, or whatever will keep tbem 
being blown about, tread them well, and water Ifaem if they 
be brought in dry* Make Uie heap six or seven leet thick, 
and cover it with mats. In a few days the heat will come to 
a strong heat, and in five or six weeks they will be properly 
prepared for the liot-lionse. In gettmg them into the Pine- 
pits, if they appear dry, water them again, and tread them 
well, till llic pits are quite full. Then cover the whole with 
tan two inches thick, and tread it till the surface becomes 
smooth and even« On this place tbe Pine pots, beginniog 
with the middle row first, and filliug up the spaces between 
tbe pots uitli tan, as when Ian only is used. The leaves will 
retain a constant and regular heat for twelve months/ without 
stirring or turning* AUer this, tbe Pines will have no occa¬ 
sion to be moved, except when their pots are to b« shift^, 
when a Utile fresh tan should be added* Without a cover¬ 
ing of tan, the leaves, by their caking, will be liable tosl^cik 
from tbe sides of the pots, and let the heat escape, 

Tann£i''s Sumach. See lihua Coriaria^ 

Tans;^. See Tanacrium* 

Tansy, iVild. See PotentiUa. 

Tiipioat. See Jatropha Manihol, 
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Tap Rcot, sort of root which shoots directly down* 

mrd to a great depth. In the vegetable kinds of tap-rooted 
phut*, they all require a deeply hrokeo-down and prepared 
soil, in order to grow them wilb any success, and to any 
coQBiderabJe sizes. And iu the tree sorts, they must always 
rice from the seeds where they are sown, as they cannot be 
transplanted out with any propriety or advantage. Where 
the land is not properly prepared to a suitable depth, they 
are utnally short, forked, and of awkward growth; and when 
raised by transplanting, very small and stinted: but some of 
them cannot be at all grown in tJie last method, 

Tarchonanthut; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order 
Polygamia Squalls,— Generic Cuahacteb* Calix: com- 
moD, turbinate, one-leafed, commonly half seven-cleft, colour¬ 
ed internally, shorter than the corolla, sliarpjsli, permanent. 
CoroHa.* compound, uniforni; florets about twenty ; corolfels 
hernaphrodite, numerous, equal; proper one-petal led, funneb 
forin, iive-tootbed. Siamma: filameuta hve, capillary, very 
short; anthers cyfindric, tubular, length of (lie coroliet, 
tailed at the base. germen superior, oblong; style 

twice a* Jong as the Dower; stigmas two, gaping. Ptriemp: 
none. Calix: unchanged. Seetlx: solitary, oblong; down 
hairy, investing the seed all round, Recrptack: iiairy, very 
smaiJ; hairs length of the calix. Oiserr^. The down is 
singular in this, that it does nnt crown, but invest the seed. 
RsSENTfAL Character. Cafix: one-feafed, comnionly 
half ■seyen-cieft, turbinate, Seprfs.* covered with down- Re¬ 
ceptacle: villose*-The species are, 

1. Tarchonanthus Cainphoratus; Shubb^ African Fteaham, 
Leaves oblong, flat; calix one-leafed, five-cleft; stem strong, 
woody, rising to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, sending 
out many woody branches at the top, which may be trained 
to a regular head^ The flowers are produced in spikes at 
the extremity of the shoots, and being of a dull purple colour, 
do not make any great appearance. Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope*—The plants of this genus are too tender to live 
through the winlcr in the open air of England, but requiring 
no artificial heat, may be placed with Myrtles, Oleanders, &c. 
in winter; and may be exposed in summer to the open air iu 
a sheltered situation. They may be increased by cuttings, 
planted in May, in pots filled with light earth, and if plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, that will promote (heir putting out 
roots* Screen tliem from the sun until they have taken root, 
about the middle of July, and Iben transplant each Into a 
separate pot, which must be placed in the shade to take root, 
after which they may stand with other hardy exotic plants, in 
a sheltered aitnation, to the middle or end of October, when 
they should be renioved into the grecn-liouse, placing them 
where they may have a large share of air in mild weather* 
Being very thirsty plants, they must be very often watered. 
They require shifting into larger pots once a year. 

2. Tarchonanthus Glaber; Smooth African Fleaboncy 
Leave* smooth, entire, toothed. TJiis very much resembles 
the preceding species, but is void of smell, and entirely smooth 
all over. It varies with wider and narrower, entire and 
toothed leaves.“Native of the Cape of Good Hope* See 
the first species, for ils propagalion and culture. 

3. Tarchonanthus Ericoides; lUath-Uke African Fleahane. 
Leavesacerose; calicea four Jeaved* This is a stiif brandling 
ahrub, seldom attenuated at the top; corollas few, minute, 
concealed within the snow'-wliite down of the receptacle, 
which is much larger than the flower*—Native of the Cape* 
See the first species, for its propagation and culture. 

Tart* See Ertum and Vida* 

Turgimia; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Hepa- 
ticae.—G eneric Character* CaUx; perianth a conti* 


nued membrane, finely reticulated, enveloping the pistil, at 
length bursting. Stamina: anthers numerous, roundish, 
sessile, scatlered over the inside of the perianth. Pitiii: 
germen oval, nearly sessile, accompanied at the base by the 
ruditnenla of others, with abortive styles; style terminal, awl* 
shaped, tubular, deciduous; stigma concave. Pertenr^.* 
capsule sessile, nearly globose, of two hemispherical valves, 
bursting vertically, and one cell. Seeds: very numeroua, 
minute, roundish, connected by five threads into a dense glo¬ 
bular mass* Essential Character, globose, 

of two concave valves, and one cell. Seeds: numerous, com* 
billed by fibres inlo a globe.-The only known species is, 

1* Targionia Hypophylla; Doited Targimia* Fronds 
oblong, inversely heart-shaped, three quarters of an inch in 
length, growing nearly hoiistonlally, in dense imbricated 
patches, attached by copious fine fibrous roots; their upper 
surface dark-greeu, marked wilh a slight longitudinal furrow, 
and besprinkled with pale prominent points; tJie under side 
black, becoming visible when by drought the margins are 
curled in.—Very common in heathy and rather moist places, 
among Mosses, on old wails and rocks in most parts of Italy. 
It is said also to have been found in Devonshire, and in 
Scotland. 

Tartarian Lamb, See Polppodium* 

Taxue; a genus of the class Dioeoia, order Monadelphia*— 
Generic Character*. MaleCaiixi none, except a bud 
like a four-leaved perianth. Vorolia: none. Stamina: fila- 
menta numerous, united at bottom iulo a i-olurau, longer than 
the bud ; anthers depressed, blunt at the edge, eight-cleft, 
gaping every way at the base, and when they Lave discharged 
their pollen, flat, peltate, and remarkable for their eight^cleft 
margin. Feraale* Calix: iu the male. Corolla: none. 

Phtil: gcimen ovate-acuminate; style none; stigma obtuse* 
Pericarp: berry from the receptacle elongated into a praepu- 
tium, globular, succulent, gaping at the top, coloured, at 
length wasung from dryness, and evanescent. Seed: one, 
ovate-oblong, prominent at the top, beyond the berry* Ob* 
ierre. The btrry, strictly speaking, ought not to be called a 
pericarp* This species of berry is remarkable, nor does a 
similar one occur, except that of Gualtheria. Essential 
Character* Male, Calix: none. Corolla: none* Sta¬ 
mina: many* AnihercB: peltate, eight-cleft. Female* Co¬ 
rolla: none. St^le: none. Seed: one, in an entire berried 
calix.--The species are, 

1. Taxus Baccala; Common Yew Tree* Leaves linear, 
approximating; trunk straight, with a smooth deciduous bark; 
wood very bard, tough, and of a fine grain: flowers axillary, 
enveloped with imbricate biactes; the male on one tree 
sulphurecoloured, without a calix; the female on another, 
wilh a sm^il green calix, sustaining the oval, flattiBli seed, 
which calix at length becomes red, soft, and full of a sweet 
slimy pulp* The fruit in some degree resembles a small 
acorn whilst it is young; but as it advances, ihe scarlet cup 
becomes more fleshy, and is elongated till it covers the whole 
seed or nut, except a round hole at the tip* The compara¬ 
tive value of a Yew with other (tees, iu former times, may be 
seen from the following table, taken from the ancient laws of 
Wales. 

A consecrated Yew, its valuo is a pound; 

An Oak, its value issixscorc pence; 

A Misletoe branch, its value is threescore pence; 

Thirty pence is the value of every principal branch in the Oak; 

Threescore pence is the value of a sweet Apple-tree; 

Thirty pence is tlie value of a sour Apple-tree; 

Fifteen pence is the value of a wood Yew-tree; 

Seven pence half*peni)y is II le value of a Thorn-troe; 

Four pence is the valuo of every tree after that* 
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The great value liere set upon ihe consecrated Yew, says 
Withering, induces me, among other reasons, lo think that it 
was commonly planted in churcli yards, rather from motives 
of superstition, than on account of its ntilify in making boui, 
as many have supposed ; for a single tree would have ah'or<led 
a very scanty supply for this purpose. Our fojrefatliers 
were particularly careful in preserving this funeral tree, tlic 
branches of which it was usual lo carry in solemn procession 
to the grave, and afterwards to de|>osit therein under the 
bodies of their departed friends. Tlie learned Ray says, that 
our ancestors planted the Yew in church yards, because il, 
being an evergreen, afforded a symbol of tliat iiiimoiialiiy 
which they hoped and cspecLed for the persons tliere depo^ 
sited. For tJie same reason, this and other evergreen trees 
are still carried in funerals, and thrown into the grave willi 
the corpse in some parts of Liiglarid; and are in Wales 
planted with dowers upon the grave itself, Mr. Gilpin, coii^ 
trary to general opinion, is a great admirer of tlie bum aiul 
foliage of this tree. The Yew, he insists, is of all otfier trees 
the most loiisilc; hence all the indignities it suffers: we 
every where see il cut and metamorphosed into such a variety 
of deformities, that we are hardly brought (o conceive it has 
a natural shape, or tlic power which other trees have of 
Ijangiug carelessly or negfigenliy: yet it has lids power in a 
very eminent degree; and iu a state of nature, except in 
esposed situations, is perhaps one of Ihe most beaulilul ever- 
greeus wc have. It has been much debated whetlier (lie Yew 
tree be poisonous or not. Mr. White, in Ids History of Ski¬ 
borne, lias given the following aulheiillc information on the 
subject. In the church yard of this village, he says* is a 
Yew-tree, the aspect of whicii bespeaks it lo be of great age; 
the body is squat, slkort, and thick, and measures txvciily- 
three feet in the giilb, supporling a head of evleut suitable 
lo its bulk. This is a male tree, wideb, in the spring, sheds 
clouds of dust; and tills the atmosphere around with its 
farina. As far as we have been ttble to observe, the male 
trees become much larger lliaii the females; and most of llic 
Y^ew-lrees in the church-yards of this neighbourhood arc 
males: but tlds must irave been mallei’ of mere accident, 
since men, when they first planted Yews, little dreamed of 
ihe sexes of trees. In a yard iu the midst of the street, till a 
few years since, grew a middle'sized female tree, which com- 
moniv boro great crops of berries. By the high winds usually 
pievinlmg about the autumnal equinox, tliese berries, wlien 
ripe, were blowu down into liie road, where the hogs ate 
them. It was remarkable, (hat ihougli barrow-hogs and 
young sows found no inconvenience from this food, yet milch 
sows often died after such a repast; a circumslaiice llial can 
be accounted for, only by supposing that (lie latter, being 
mucl» exhausted and hungry, devoured a larger quantity* 
The twigs and leaves of Yew, eaten in a very small quantity, 
are certain dealli lo horses and cows, and that iu a few- 
minutes- A horse, tied to a Yew-tree, or a faggobstack of 
dead Yew, shall be foiuid dead before the owner can be 
aware that any danger is ,at hand. Mr, White has been 
several times a sorrowful witness to losses of lids kind among 
bis friends ; and, in the Isle of Ely, had once the niortificai ion 
to see nine vouiig steers or bullocks of h;s own, all lying 
dead in a Imap, from browzing a little o» a hedge of VeV, in 
an old garden into wideb they had broken in snowy weather. 
Even the ciippiugs of a Yew hedge liave destroyed a whole 
dairy of cows* when thrown inadvci lently into a yard. And 
yet sheep and turkeys, and, as park-keepers say, deer, will crop 
these trees with impunily. Some intelligent persons assert, 
that the green branches are innoxious; but among the number 
of cattle which have fallen victims to this deadly food, poi 


one has been found, but bad, when it was opened, a lump of 
green Yew in its paunch. It is true, that Yew-trees stand 
for twenty years or more in a field, and no bad consequences 
ensue; but at some time or other, either from waototiness 
uhen full, or from hunger when empty, cattle will be med- 
diijtgp to their certain destritclion. The leaves of this tree are 
ccctuiiily fatal to tlm human species^ Evetyc relates a ease 
of two women who died from drinking an infusion of tbem- 
Dr, Percival, of Manchester, mentions another, of three chil¬ 
dren, who were killed by a spoonful of green leaves, which 
wiis given tiiem for the worms, though they had taken the 
same quantity of <lried leaves the day before, without any 
(‘ffcct; ojiU they died without agony, or any of the usual 
symptoms of vegetable poisons. A clergyman in Sussex, two 
ofhost; ]>arishioncrs, a lady and her servant, unhappily took 
cl decoctiuii of Yew, instead of Rue, for the ague, gives the 
follitiviiig account. They sent to the church-yard, where a 
largo old tree grew, and gathered a quantity of the leaves, of 
which they made a decoction, and drank it before going to 
bed. Tiic next morning they were both found dead: this 
was Siiiuliiy, on the Thursday following he was called upon to 
bury (iiom, am) performed Ins office on the servant, but the 
v>uug lady luid so fine a bloom on her countenance^ that 
hopes were ctiteriained of her being in a stale of suspended 
tuiiumlioii, and accordingly tried the experiments usual in 
such i asts* but without success. They determined, however, 
not lo bury her at timt lime, but to keep her till the ensuing 
Siiluukiy, and even then the corpse remained unchanged* 
\ViiLit niitdo it most remarkable, was, that this fatal accident 
hapjieued in November, in that damp murky kind of weather, 
which rcjulcfs it necessary to hasten the interment of those 
who Jiave dred natural deaths, Jn various parts of the united 
kingdoms there are famous trees of this kind, which our 
Jimiti will not permit us to parlicutarize.—It is a native of 
Europe generally, especially of Great Britain, and of North 
America and Japan, Its proper situation is in oiountainous 
woods, or more particularly in the clefts of high calcareous 
rocks. This tree was formerly, as the Oak U now, the bash 
of our streriglli. Of it the old English Yeoman made his 
long bow, which he vaunted nobody but an Englishman could 
bend. In shooting, he did not* as"in other nations, keep bis 
left hand steady, ajid draw Ids bow with bis right; but keep¬ 
ing his right at rest upon the nerve, he pressed the whole 
weight of his body into the horns of his bow. Hence arose 
the English phnise of bending a bow; and ihe French, of 
drmehig one. So great was the demand for Yew in the days 
of archery, that our own stock could not supply the bowyers, 
and they were obliged by statute to inoport slaves of it for 
making bows, soriiclimcs at an exorbitant expense,—The 
wood of tlie Yew is red and veined, very hard and smooth, 
much used by turners, inlayors, and cabinet-makers. For 
cogs of mills, handles of tools, posts to be set in moist ground, 
and everlasting axle-trees, it is incomparable. It is also 
used for the bodies ot duies, bowls, wheels* pins for pulleys, 
spoons, cups, and fiood-gatei for fish-ponds, which hardly 
ever decay. Mr. Bontclier asserts, upon his own experience, 
(hat tile wooden parts of a bed, made of Yeiv, will not be 
approached by bugs. The only use of this tree in gurdcus, 
is to tbnn hedges for the defence of exotic plants; for which 
purpose* when it is necessary to have hedges* it ts the most 
proper of any; the leaves being small, and the branches so 
close together* that if carefully shorn, (hey break the winds 
better than any other sort of fence, because they are not 
reverberated as against walls and pales. The only disadvaa- 
tage is, that they arc a harbour for snails and other vonuin* 
In plantations this tree may be so placed as to become an 
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omament among other evergreens; anct wlieie a disagreeable 
olyect is lo be concealed^ no tree is more eiTcclual; and it 
may be removed even after tt has grown to a considerable 
size.— Propagation and Culture* Sow the berries in autumn 
as soon as they are ripe, without clearing them from the 
pulp, upon a shady bed of fresh undunged soil, covering 
them about half an inch thick with the same earth, lu (i^e 
spring, clear the bed carefully from weeds, and, if the season 
prove dry, refresh the bed with water occasionally, *o pro¬ 
mote the growth of the seeds, many of which will come up 
the same spring, but others wilt remain in the ground till tlic 
autumn or spring following; but where the seeds are preserve<l 
above ground until spring before tliey are sown, the plants 
never come up until the year after* Jn this bed, constantly 
well cleared from weeds* the plants may remuiti two years, 
when they should be removed in autumn into a spot of fresh 
tmduDged soil, divjdeii into beds four or five feet wide* Set 
them in rows a foot asunder, and sijt inches from each i»rlier* 
observing lo iay a little mulch upon the surface of the gjouiid 
about tfieir roots, as also to water Ihetn in dry weal her until 
they have taken root; after which they wilt require no 
further care, but to keep them clear from weeds in sumineri 
and to trim them according to the purpose for which they are 
designed* lit these beds they may remain two or thrve years, I 
according as they have grown, when they should be removed ' 
111 autumn into tile nursery; placing them in rows at three 
feet distance, and the plants eighteen inches asuufkr in the 
tows, and trimming them in the summer according to ihe 
design for which they are intended, hi rliree or four years 
more, they may be traiistdanted where they are to remain, 
observing always to remove ihem in antunuj where ihc ground 
is very dry, but on cold moist land it is betler in the spring* 
Mr. Boulcher advises that the seeds sliould be divested of 
tbeir pulp before they are sown* In l his case, some will appear 
in the following spring; but as these will be much the smaller 
part, he reconiiuetids mixing the seeds with the earth rill 
spring* The Yew njay likewise be propagated by cuttings 
of one or two years' growlli, planted in a shady border at tJie 
beginning of April or the end of August: torn branches are 
preferable for this purpose* In two years they will be fit 
for removal to another nursery, where they may remain three 
years, and so on, according to the size required. It is a very 
slow-gri»wiiig tree, but none may be tnore salely transjilantcd ^ 
when old; so that you may at once form wirh it hedges seven ' 
or ejglit feet !iigh. Never clip them in autumn* 

2, TaMifi Nucifera; Acoru-bearittg VruK Leaves linear, I 
distant* The fruit of this species resembles llie acorns nfihe ' 
Oak, and is uslriugent. It is eaten in deserts, aiul is siiid to , 
be very uholesonjc, and even laxative lo the howeU, rmlivith- ; 
standing its astrijigent taste* An oil expus'^ed from it is | 
used in cookery; and tlie wood is in reqiu^sl among llic j 
cabinet-makers*—Native of various jiarls of Japan* 

I'axus Mdcrophylla; Lottg-ftat't'rl IVro. I*e:ives soli¬ 
tary, lanceolate,* remote ; braiiclies round, knotted from die' 
fallen leaves, ficxuosc, erect, asli-colovircd, smoolji; tlnwers 1 
among the leaves, axillrtiy, dioec<JUS* The x\<>od is used by j 
ihe eal>inet‘inakers* It Nowcis in June* — Native of Japan | 
□ear Nagasaki* ' 

4. Taxns Verticillata; W^hori ltfurd Yew. Leaves w hoi led, 
linear, sickle shaped ; l>raiiclics round, smonlh, ash-coh>nred. 

A tree with dense branches, gradually shorter njiwards, like 
a Cypress, three fathoms higii*—Native of Japan. 

Tea Buckthorn* See HhaTunus* 

Tea Tree, See Thea* 

Tea, Nttv Jrraei/, See Ceanothux^ 

Tea, New Zealand* See P/iiladelp/ius* 
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Tea, Oswego, See Monat^da. 

Tea, West Indian. Sec Sida* 

Teak Tree* See Tectona. 

Teasel. See Dipsacus, 

Tectona ; a genus of ihe class Pentandria, order Monogy- 
nia*—G en ERIC Character* Calijc: perianth one-lea fed, 
belbshaped, half five-cleft, permanent; segments ovate, from 
upright spreading, obtuse. Corolla: oiie-petalled, fimneb 
I form, lengtli of the calix ; tube short; border five cleft; seg¬ 
ments spreading, ovaTc, externally tomeiitose* Stamina: 
filamenta five, inserted into the orifice of the tube of the 
corolla, very short; anthcrac globular, grooved, standing ouf. 
Pistil: gcimen superior, ovate, very villose, girtwiih a short 
pitciter-sliaped gland; style filiform, erect, a little longer 
than the caiix; stignm obtuse, two or three toot lied ; accord’ 
ing to Thun berg, two, revolute, obtuse* Perivarp : drupe 
subglobular, depressed, five-lobed, rounded, four-cornered, 
hirsute, corky-spongy, jniceles^s, within the calrx, now large* 
infiated, membranaceous, veined, concealed* Seed: nut sub- 
globular^ terminated by w round liihercle, four-ribbed, four- 
celled ; axils bony, hollow within; kernels compressed* Ob¬ 
serve* The teniiirnd fioivers arc often six-cleft; hence the 
genus is referred to the class Hexaiidiia by Thuiiberg, Es¬ 
sential Character* Corolla: five-cleft. Stigma: 
toothed* Drupe: <frv, spongy, wiiluu the inflated cafix; 

tint four-cel led *^-The only known species is, 

1. Tcctomi Grandis; Teak Tret, or Indian Oak. Leaves 
opposite, spreailing, ovate, a little scolloped, above scabrous, 
beneath covered with soft white down ; flowers siniill, wliite, 
very numerous, fTai^riint ; tniuk erect, growing to an immense 
size; burk ash coloured ; hnnichrs cross-armed, numerous, 
spreading; young shoots four-sided; sides channelled ; nut 
exceedingly hard, four-celled* 'I he wood of this tree has 
by long experience been found to be the most useful timber 
fn Asia. It is light, easily worked, and at the same time both 
strong amt dm a hie. That which grows near the batiks of 
the (Jodavery is beautifully veined, and very closely grained, 
Pegu produces the largest quinitily; the large rivers there 
enable the natives to firing it down to the seu-porls from the 
interior rnounlaiiious parts of the country where it ijrows, at 
a cheap rate* whiek enables llieni lo sell it lower tliTiii in any 
other jmrt of Indi;i. The trade between Calcutta, Madras, 
aiul Haiigoou, is priiicipvdiy for Teak limber, without which 
a durable vessel cminot be built in Bengal. For sfiip-btiildin^r^ 
it is manifesily superior to every Ollier sort of wood, being lif'ht, 
stroiii^ ami very durable, either in or out of water* During 
the last thiity years it has been gradually lising into general 
esteem for naval areliitecture, and very recently the finest 
men of war, and hidiauini of rhe largest class, have been built 
entirely of this excelicnl timlier-irec* and sent lo Enghind as 
spceiiikeiis; where llie best judges have pronounced both the 
maSerials and the workmanship, espeeiatly the former, to be 
equal, if nor suf>eijor, to any thing which has yet been seen 
in the river Thames* For men of-war it is particularly desi¬ 
rable, being whotly free from that fatal liability to splinler, 
by which Fnglisli Oak has long been more destructive to our 
brave naval defeiiders, than the couimon bulls of their anta¬ 
gonists.—Native of the vast forests in Java and Ceylon, 
^l^^hlha^, Cortmiandel, Pogu, Ava, (he coast of Cochin-china, 
and of Cambodia* On the coast of Coroniandc) it flowers in 
the hot season, and (lie seed is ripe in August and Sep¬ 
tember* 

Telephhnn ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Trigy- 
nia.^GKNERic Character, Colix: perianth five-leaved; 
leaflels oblong, obtuse, concave, keeled, length of the corolla, 
permanent. Corolla: petals five, oblong, obtuse, narrower 
8C 
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below, creclj inserted into the receptudo* Stamtnfl* iila-1 RACTER, Calix: five parted, Cori^lh: Sfamiitaz 

nuenla five, awl shaped, shorter tlian ihe corolla; aiitlierx ten, IJermaphrodUe. otic, jDrvoe; inferior, boa t- 


incumhent. Pistil: gernien ihrce-skled, acute; blxlenono; 
stigmas three, utiite, spreading. Pericarp: ca]>5uie sliorl, 
three sided, three-valved, one-telled : receptacle free, sliorler 
In half than I lie capsule* ver^ nianv, round iah* 

EftSli^Tll\L Character, ("afix: live-leaved* Pftah: 
five, inserted into the recepUicle, Capiuic: one celled, 
tfiree-valved,-Tlie species are, 

1* 'IVleplifuin (mjierati; Tntf Orpine. Leaves at tenia le; 
roots composed of vellowislj woodv fibres spreading out witle: 
stalks and branches slender, trailing, eight or nine inches 
long; llovM'Ts lenumaliiig in short thick bunches,— Native of 
the sohllt ot Fiiincc, Spain, Swir^fcrland, Italy, ami Bai hary* 
Sow the seeds in autumn, on ii bed of fresh light earth, in an 
open situation: for if they tie sown in the spring, they wiil 
not come up till the sjiring again returns. Leave them six 
or eight iiiclkes asunder, and clear them well frtnn weeds, 
wiiicli will soon overbear such trailing plants* Tliey do not 
ti a us pi ant well, and therefore should be sow^n where tfioy are 
lo remain* The seeds will soon scalier, and, if nndistuibed, 
come up in abundance. See Saium Tefephiitm. 

2* Telcphinni Opposilifollum* Leaves cjpp{>site, ^J'lu'i is clis- 
linguislied by its largei conjugate leaves*—Native of Rarbary* 
Tenfu'ojL See 4spintium, 

UWamJtns; a genus of tlie class Diadeipbia, order Dccaii^ 
(lrjfl,_GK.NERic Character. CaUx: jicrianlh onc-leafed, 
two'lipptd; upper lip a little larger, bifid; lower IhreC' 
toothctl; leetii acute, erect, approximating. Vorofta: jmpi- 
lionaceous; slaiidard oficorduie, a)>reading, erect, lient dovvn 
aliltle; wings length of the standard, erect, upproximaVing, 
rounded at tiie tip; keel very enmll, concealed at llie base by 
the calix between the lower part of the wings, Injiarlite, 
covering liic slarnina, Stfiminfi filamenla ten, five very 
tmail and harreii, alternate with the others, wliicb arc fertile, 
longer, and uuired at llic base ; uiithcra; five roundidi* Pin- 
til: germen elongated, pubescenl; style none; stigma round, 
beaded* Pericarp: legume linear, compressod, inargintd* 
Seeds: many, roundish, compressed, retuse Hi ilic end, Es 
SENTiAL Character* Keel: vcrysmall, conecakd within 
the calix* .SV^r/nirirt .* alternate, five barreii. Stigma: sessile, 
beaded.--The species are, 

1* Teramnus Voluhilk, Leaver ovate lanceolate, jiubes- 
cent* The (lowers are small, and disposed in siender spikes 
at the axib of the leaves* The seed-vessels are long, slender, 
and compressed* See Doltchos Vneinatus .—'Lhis creeping 
or eliuibing plant is pretty commou in the lower hills of 
Jamaica, and runs generally the length of six or seven feet 
fr#m the rool. 

2* Te ratnniis Uncinatus. Leaves oblong, obtuse, silky 
bencalh.—Native of Jamaica* 

Tcrminalia; i\ genus of the class Polyganiia, order Mo- 
noecia.—(iRNKTtlC ClJ aralteu , Henturphroditc r/oiters, 
at ilje lower part of tlio raceme, fioweriug first. Calix : 
perianth one loafed* superior, five cleft, coloured wiihin; 
segment ovate, acute, etjual* Corolla: none; ncetary fklchcr- 
shaped in the bottom of the ealix, consisting <d five small 
hispid corpuscles* Slaoilua: fiiumenta ten, awLsliiif^ed, 
fronk erect spreading, langcr ihau llic calixt and inserted into 
the bottom of il ; anlherre koimdish, erect* PLtil: gtrtnm 
inlcriur, ovate, oblong; style filiform, erect, length of ilic 
stamimi; stigma simple* Ihricarp : drupe ovul. depre:>sed, 
Iw'o-grooved, or com]>ressed, acuminate* Seed: nut oinl- 
oblong, two-valved ; kernel obloug* Males, superior, Dow- 
Clin* later* Calix: as in the hermaphrodites. Corolla: 
Done; ncciBry as in the hcrmajihrodites* Essential Cha- 


shaped.—^—The species are, 

1. Terminalia Caiajipa* Leaves obovate, tomeotose be* 
neath* This is a targe tall leafy tree, wdtli spreading branches 
ill whorls* At Banda and Batavia it appears in the desert, 
and is much liketl by Europeans* It k commonly |ilanted 
near the houses, in wide ureas; and seats are placed under 
it, for the enjoyment of Ihe close extensive shade which it 
affords. The timber is fit for ship-building, being light, 4nd 
lasiiug many years in sail water* The bark and leaves yield 
a black pigment, with which the Indians dye (heir teeth, and 
[iidiun ink is made.—Native of the East Indies; said to bear 
fiutl ilirce rimes annually. 

2, Terminalia Glabrara* Leaves obovate, smooth ou botli 
sides. J'his is a lofiy widely-branching tree, with a straight 
stem clear of brunches to a great height: the branches are 
ittosliy opposite, round, sjircading, snioothish, with a cine- 

i reous cloven bark. Jt differs from the preceding iu having 
F tile leaves only half ihe size, and without any pubesceuce 
^ on llie lower surface; the nut only one-third of the siie* not 
I at all grooved or timrgiued, hut as it were appendkclcd with 
I an acule, compressed, memliranaccous apex*—Native of ihe 
Society and Triendiy Ulands in the South Seas. la the for* 

I Mier it is cultivated near their huts, and in their burying* 
[daces, flic wood is used in building boats and making 
drums, heikches, &'C* The kernels are oftea eaten, and 
have the Aavciur of almonds. 

Tenuinalia Latifolia* Leaves obovate, subserrale; 

; drupes fleshy* This irce has a very large Iruuk, and groivs to 
I a vast height, covered with a gray or very light brown bark, 
seeming to he loose, and coming off in long pieces : il has 
here and llicre some knobs and eminences on its surface-— 
Native of the inland woods of Jamaica* 

4*'Terminalta Arbuscula* Leaves ovaledunceolale, enlire, 
pubescent; brandies dichotomous; racemes erect,—Native 
of Jitrnaicci* 

o* Tcnuinalia Cliebula* Leaves ovate* naked; ]>etioks 
biglaudular above; raceme*^, simple. This tree scarcely 
exceeds lliiee or four limes Ihe height of a umh, and is not 
uiiieb iliffu^cd. Ail the (lowers are Jieniiaphrodile, but those 
which are fertile may be easily distinguished from the barren 
ones, by having the germeii thickened at lire base,—Native 
; of tijc Easl Indies* 

(3* Termtualia Auguslifolia. Leaves lanceolate, pubescenl; 
liark smuotli, or very mfuutciy cloven, brown. The bark on 
the wood of the OlHcinal Bvnztnn, which Thunberg brought 
over, resembles that of iliis tree very much, but Uiat is now 
ascertained lo bo a species of Storax.—Native of the Ea&t 
Indies. 

Ttj'nsfrocmia; a genus of .the class Polyandria, order Mo- 
iingytiia.—G eneric Character* Cuiix: periumh one* 
loafed, live-parted, upon which two smallei scales are incutn- 
beiit: all Ibc scgmcuts are orljicular, concave; and permanenr* 
Corolla: oiie-petallcd. bell-sliapcd ; tube none ; border five- 
jiarted; segments orbicular, c<iijcave, cmarginate, longer than 
the calix. Stamiati: fiJamcuU ituincrnus, lilifonn, inserted 
i ill a double row into the base of the corolla, and shorter than 
ir ; am he raj linear, erect, length of the fiiamcnia* Pistil: 
geniU'U superior, loutuli.d^; style cyltndric, length of the 
slainina ; sriguia ca[Utalc, Pericarp:* berry juiceless, ovute, 
even, ;wo-cclied. Seeds: about aigiit, convex on one side, 
fiat on the otlier, Essen i ial Character* Calix: li\c- 
patted* Corolla: one-pet:dlcd* wheel-shaped, with the bor¬ 
der belbsbaped, five or six parted* Anthera:: thick at the 
I tip. ; juicelcss, Iwo-ccHcd.-The specks are. 
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t- TornsCroejnia Mi-Tidionaiis. Leaves obovate, emiugi- 
t>ate^ quite entire; ])eduiieles a^iiliary. Tbisisalreej ^vilh 
determinate brajiebcs, nnd mure simple slittish braiiclifets, 
with an ash-toloured bark,—Faund by MulU in New Cira- 
Dada, 

2. Ternsiroemia Elliptic^. Leaves elliplic, quite entire; 
peduncles faterak The f^ranclies have a sumath wrinkled 
bark.—Native ut' the West India Islands. 

3. Ternstfoemia Piuulata. Loaves oblong, quite onlire, 
subemargiuate, doited at tlio o<lge; peduneles axillary. This 
is a tree about twenty-five feet liigb.—Native of Guiana, in tlie 
woods of Serpent MouJilain. 

4. Ternslrtemia Japoiiita* Leaves ovale lanceolate, serru¬ 
late at the tip; peduncles Jatcral; stem arboreous, brancJjcd, 
smooth alt over.—Native of Japan. 

5* Tertislrmiina DenUUa* Leaves oblong, aeuiiunale, tooth- 
serrate; peduncles axillary and lateral; stem straight* about 
Uvenlv feet liigb; flowers yellowish, ap))eaiijjg in August and 
Septeniber in the woods of Guiana, 

Xetractra; a genus of the elwss Polyandria* order Tetra- 
gyuia; or, according to Serceber* of the class Icosaiidria* 
order MoaogMiia.—G enF.U 1C CiJARACTElu Cafiz: peri¬ 
anth orie-lrafed, five or six jKuted, Sjireading, permamujl; 
segments roundisb, a little unequal, Coyof/u ,* petals three 
to tivo, vouiidish, concave, inseiU-d inlo I be calix* Sttuaina: 
filamenla numerous* capillary, wldeuiug at the to]>* pcrnia- 
jient, inserted into tfie calix ; antlieroi^ vajiIl tJie cells 

disjoinecL Pisfil: geriuiJia ibree or four, sometimes solitary, 
ovate, oblique, diverging; styles siuqile, ]>eruianunt ; stigmas 
obtuse. Ptricurp: capsules as mauy as there arc geimiiia, 
ovate, divaricaliug, opening by the inner side* Stuh: soli¬ 
tary or few, snrrouLidetl by a rayed arik ESSENTIAL CllA- 
itACTER, Cf/fix: jive or six leaved, Corofla: four or five 
petalicd, Pi/aiJifJitum ; widening above* anri aiiUierLU Item¬ 
ing on eacli side, Capstik^: four, opeiiijjg on the side* Seed: 

arilled at t)ie base,-^fhe species arc^ 

* Fiotvers orn^^^i^tcd. 

1* Telracera Sarmculosa. Leaves oblong, serrate, rug¬ 
ged ; flow'tirs one-sty led,-—Native of the East Indies* "i be 
seeds of the plants of this genus being procured from the 
crmritries where lltey naturally grow, should be sown in ]>ot^ 
lilied with light earth, uud plungetl into a ruuderate liot bed 
of tanDer's bark, where they must be treateil in the same 
way as other tuuier exotic seeds from the siune counliies. 
As they sekioni appear tiie same year, they sliouhl be removed 
into the slove before winter, and plunged into the tan-bed 
between tlie other pots of }daots, where they should rejuaiii till 
spring, wlten they ouglLt lo be taken out and plunged into a 
fresh hot bed of laiuieLs bark, which will bring up the plauls, 
if the seeds were good- When fit to remove, tfiey should be 
each planted in a separate small pot filled with light earth, 
and plunged into a good bed of tan, shading tlieui from the 
Sim till they liave taken new root; after which ibciv trcatnieiit 
must be the same as for the Aiinona^ and tfic like tender 
exotic plants, winch require to be kcj:t always in the tan- 
bed* 

2* Tetraccra Toinenlosu* Leaves ovate, acuminale, tool bed, 
smooth above, tomeiiLosc buiiealh; flowers one-slyled.—^ 
Native of Cayenne, flowering in Januaiy. 

3* Tetiaccra Aspera. Leaves roundish, subie[»anc!, rug¬ 
ged ; flowers one-sty led—Tliis grows so plealifulty Lit tbe 
woods of Guiana, as soineliines to be extrejiiely iiiconvenicnl 
lo those who eitdeavour to walk in iheiiu 

4. Tetracera Doltocaipus* Leaves oblong, acniniiwite, 
toothed at the end ; peduncles axillary, otic-llowered; flow- 
era one-stjicd,—Native of Surinam. 


&* Tetracera Stricta. Leaves ovatedanceolate, lootberl I 
flowers teriuNiating, one-styled; stem strict,—Native of Su¬ 
rinam* 

6. Tetraccra Caliiiea, Leaves oblong, acuminate, quite 
entire, smooth ; peduncles many-floAveied, lateral; flowers 
one-styled. See Doliocftrpus Calinea. 

7. Tetraccra Obovata, Leaves obovate, quite entire, 
smootli: peduncle j ^ubcorynibose, lateral; flowers one-styled* 
See Mappia Guiflt-frisL. 

8* Teiraeera Nitida, Leaves lanceoiate-oblong, rugged, 
quite entire; flowers one-sty)ed ; biLincbes round, smootlj* — 
Said to have been found in Trinidad. 

Fhicn's moilfr//oitr'Af;pl€d. 

J)* Tetiacera Euryandta, Leaves oblong, obtuse, even, 
quite entile; flowers tliree-stylccl* See 

I 10. Tetracera Volnbflis* Leaves very rugged, serrnte; 
flowers four-styled. Tins has a woody stalk rising to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, coveted wilfi a grey bark* 
and sending out several slender woody branches, wbkdi 
twine about any neighbouring support.—-Native of Soulli 
A ni erica* 

IL Tetraccra La^vis* Leaves oblong, even, almost quite 
eutiiCj rkcumiuatc; flowers tcrmiiialiug ; brauebes flexuo^^e, 
with an asli-colouved bark, sniooth, somcuhat angular* — 
Nulive of the Last Indies* 

12* Tetraceni Alnifolia* Leaves oblong, acute* almost 
CJtlirc* someuJiut nigged benealb ; pauiele terminating; 
branetios lomul, smooth*—Native of Guiana. 

Ti'h'u^Ofua ; a geuus of the class Icnsundria, order Petda- 
eynia.—GtjsEHic Character, Caiix.* perianth four- 
leave<l, superior; leaflets four* ovule, bent <lown, and fluf, 
rolletl [jack at the edge, coloured, permamut* Cond/tt: 
mine, unless the ealix be calleti so, Sfaifu}Kt: twenty, tupil- 
lary, shorter lliuij the cahx; anther'LU oljlong, incumbent. 
Pifytif: gcrmcfj roundish, four-corneied, inferior; sl>les four, 
awl'sliiijjed, recurved, lenglhoftlie staniiiia ; stigmas Jougt- 
tudinaJ of the sty les^ fnibescent* Ptricarp: drupe coriaceous, 
four-corucreil, wiiU four longitudinal wdngs, the opposite 
uiigtes narrower, not opening, Sted: one, boti_v» four celled; 
kernels obhuig. OWrrc* The first flower adds a tiftli part 
of tlie uuhiber in every part of the fructification: iiciice, 
according to the gcncial rule, it is placed in the Prntfi- 

Spnia. Essenital Character. Cat Li i iliree to five 
parted* Ptiah^ none* r>rupc: inferior, inclosing u nut 
from three to eight celled.-'Pbe sjiccics are, 

1* Telragoiiia Fruticosa; Shrubby Ti^inigoma. Shrubby: 
leaves linear; fruits winged; stems slender, woody, rising 
three or four feel high if supported, otherwise "trailing, 
covered with a light gray bark, and flividing into a great 
number irf trailing bratkchcs, wldcli when young are sncculcnt, 
of an lierhaecoos colour, and covered wjth small pellucid 
(Irops, which reflect the liglit somewimt like the Diuiuond 
Fieoi(los,--U is a native of the Cape of Good Hope* This, aiid 
tlie five ucHt followi-ig species, may be propagated by cuttinns, 
which sliould be cut off from tlie plants a few days before llicy 
are planted, that tlic purl wdievo they are cut may he honied, 
olborwise tiiey will rot, for the leaves and stalks arc M‘rv full 
of moisture. Tbo be it time to plant tliciii is In July, ihai 
they may have time make good roots before winter* ^Pliey 
may be jdaiiled on a bed i>f fresfi earth, aiul sitould be sliudcd 
(rom the sun iii l!ie heat of the day: tlicy ought to be fre¬ 
quently refreslied with water, but must not have it in too 
great jileiily, for that will rot them* In about six weeks 
after planting, the cuttings will be suibciently vooled lo 
tjatisplanl; iberefore tbey should be uken up, and plftiLlcal 
into puts filled with light fresh undtioged eaitli, ami plaucd 
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iiT shady situation till they have laken new root; after which 
lime they may be placed with olher hardy exotic plants In a 
sliellered situattoti, wtiere they may remain till the middle or 
laltei' eiKi of Oclobei, and should then be reinovetl into the 
green-house, and placed where they may enjoy as much free 
air as possible in mild weatiier; for they only require to be 
piokcred fiorn the frost, being tolerable hardy; but ought 
not to be much watered in winter. If planted during sum¬ 
mer ill the fidl ground, they will grow prodigiously rank and 
large; as they also will if permitted to root into llie ground 
Ihrough llie holes at the bcltom of llie pots, which should be 
frequently moved to prevent it* Their flowers have no great 
beauty, but, ns llieir whole appearance is singular, they may 
be allowed a place in colled ions of planis* especially as they 
need littk attention. See Ihe next species, 

'lelragoiiia Decumbens; Trailing Tetragonla* Shrub¬ 
by, frosty; leaves obovate; fruits winged. This has larger 
stalks than tlie preceding species, but they branch nut in Uie 
same manner^ witli the branches trailing upon the ground : 
the flowers also are larger, and appear from July to Septem¬ 
ber, Native of I lie Caj^e of Good Jlope, —This> and the first 
species may be propagated by seeds, sown on a gentle hot¬ 
bed or warm bolder of light fresh earih, ivliere sometimes 
tiioy will remain a whole year before the plants come up. 
When they are about four inches high, take them up, and 
plant them in pots; treating them in the same manner as has 
l)ccn directed for the cuttings, See the first siiecies* 

J3, Telragojiia HeTbacoa; Herbaceous Tct}ngtt7ii(i. Her¬ 
baceous, even; leaves ovale, pclioled; fruits winged: this 
has large fleshy roots. Native of the Ca)w of Good Hope,— 
This species never produces seed.s in England, but will grow 
from cuttings planted early in I he spring, willi the same 
facility as the others. Sec the first species* 

4* Tetragonia Hirsuta; Hairt/ Telragonio. Herbaceous, 
hirsute, procumbent: leaves ovate, villose; flowers uKiilary, 
leriip sessile.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

5, Tetragonia Spicata; S//iked Tetrogonia^ Smooth^ her¬ 
baceous* erect: lower leaves ovate, uppermost lanceolate* 
smooth ; floivers racemed.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

6, Tetragonia Echiuata ; Hcdgc-hog Tftragonio, Herba¬ 
ceous: leaves rluunh-obvate; fruits ccfiinato ; root biennial; 
stem Ircrbaceous near the root, dividing into ililfiised branches, 
rendered aiignlat by the prtiubs running <lovt'n them, scarcely 
3 foot long. It flowers from May (ill Angnsi : the flowers 
are pendulous, purplo-stalked, appearing as if frosted, clothed 
with crystalline bladders,—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
See the first species, 

7* Telragonia E?ipansa; Iloj'ned Trtragonio. Herbaceous: 
leaves ovafe-rhombvd : fruits four-horned, Tiic whole plant 
is studded with very minute ciysialline dols; Ifowcrs yellow. 
Biennial, — Native of New' Zealand, by tlic sides of woods, in 
bushy saudy jdaces; also within Ihe tropier, on the shore of 
the island Tongataboo, und in JajKin: 1 hough not used by 
the inhabitants, it is u very good pol-herh. Captain Cook 
ordered it to be served up boileti for his sailors every day at 
breakfast and dinner, wJdle they lemaiucd in pi>rt,—This is 
very lender, and must be kejit in a stove: it can only be 
propagated by tlie seeds. 

8, Tttragoiiia Crysiallina ; Diamond Trfiagonin, Ilciba- 
ceousj frosts: leaves ovale, srssilc; fruits uuarmed ; root 
annual; plant a H]Kin high, the whole eovered with eryslallinc 
papillie.—Found in Peru, It will endy live tieje in a stove, 

TelranHats ; a genus of the class Syngcnesia, iirder Poly- 
gamia Segregate,— G en eric Char act Kit, Cafix: com- 
mo»p five-leaved, four-flowered; leaflets linear, erect, ciliate 


at the base of the florets; periaatb proper, one^Ieifed, tubu- 
lous, attenuated at the base, compressed, oblique et the throat, 
ciliate at the edge, one-flowered, many times loDger than the 
common ca]i\. Corolla: compound, uniform, equal; corolleb 
four, hermaphrodite: proper one-petalled, fnnncLform; tube 
gradually widening; border five-cleft, unequal; the two upper 
segments smaller, and less divided, the three lower more 
spreading, oblong, obtuse. Stamina: tilamcnta five from the 
base of the ccrollet, half the length of the tube; anthera 
tuhulous. Pistil: germen from the bottom of tbe perianth, 
under the filamenta oblong; style longer than the stamina 
and corolla, filiform, divided beyond the middle; stigmas 
reflesed, linear, obtuse. Pej'icarp: none; periuitl) proper, 
unchanged, permanent, including. Seed: oblong, striated, 
crowned with the metnbranaceous ciliate margin of the apex* 
Receptacle: very small, naked. Essential Character* 
Calix: common, four-flowered ; perianth proper, one^leaFed* 
Seeds: one-crowncd,“-—The only species is, 

1. Tetranthus Littoralis. Annual.—Native of Hispaniola* 

Telraphis; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Musci. 
Essential Character, Capsule: oblong* Fringe: sim¬ 
ple, of four pyramidal, erect, unconnected teeth*-The 

species are, 

1. Tetraphis Pellucida; Transparent Four-toothed Moss^ 
CajK^ule cylindrical; leaves ovate, acute, single-ribbed ; root 
fibrous, matted ; stems mostly simple.—Found in moist abady 
places, about the roots of trees, iirvarious parts of Europe* 

*2. Telraphis Ovata: Ocale Four-toothed Moss. Capsule 
ovate; iftdicfll leaves ligiilate, obtuse* without a rib*—Found 
near Edinburgh* and on sand-stone rocks, near Kipon in 
Yorkshire, 

Teucrimn: a gcmis of the class Didynamia, order Gyrono- 
spcrniia.—GENERIC Character. Calix: perianth one^ 
leafed* half five deft, acute, almost equal, gibbous at tbe 
base, on one side permanetiL Corolla: one-petal ted, ringent; 
tube cyliiHlric* short, ending in an incurvated throat; upper 
lip erect, acule, deeply two-parted beyond the base, the seg¬ 
ments at the sides distant; lower lip spreading, trifid, (he 
lateral segments of I he same form with the upper lip, almost 
erect, the middle one very large* and somewhat rounded. 
SUmina: filamenla four, awl-shaped, longer than the tipper 
lip i>f the corolla, and ascending in the cleft of it, prominent; 
auihcrte smiill. Phlii: germeu four-lobed ; style filiform, 
sitivdlioii ami size of the stamina: stigmas two, slender. 
Pericarp: none; calix unchanged, fostering the seeds at the 
boltonin Seeds: four* roundish. Observe. Tbe upper lip 
of the corolla divided beyond the base, and gaping, resem¬ 
bling a corolla, destitute of an upper lip. Essential ChA' 
RACTKR. Corolh: n]>pcr lip two-parted beyond the base, 
divaricating, Sfamma: prominent.-Tlie species are, 

I, Tcuci inm Caiupautilatum ; Small-^ow^ered Germander* 
Leaves itiultifid ; fli>wers lateral, solitary. Tliis very much 
resemhles ihe lliird species, but the plant is smooth; root 
jiererinMl, It flowers in July and August*—Native of the 
Levant and of Apulia* in moist ground* Sow the seeds in 
tiic s]>ri]ig* where the plants arc intended to remain; when 
they come up, thin them where they are too close, and keep 
iheiti cleiiii from weeds. They ripen theii seeds ia tbe first 
year; but in a warm siluation will Jive through Ihe winter, 

t>* Teucrium Oriciitiilc; Great powered Germander^ Leaves 
muliirid ; flowers raccined. It varies w'tth a bright red corolla* 
—Native of the Levant. 

3.TcucriumUotrys; Cut -leared Annual Germander* Leaves 
mu bifid; flowers lateral, in threes, peduncled ; root annual; 
stems four-cornered, hairy, about u foot long* This species 
has a pleasant aromatic odour. In character and qualities, it 
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U a medium between the fourth and thirty-second species; 
being less acrid than the former, and more aroniatic and 
bitter than the latter: it may therefore be successfully used 
in fevers, rheumatism, gout, and other maladies which depend 
upon the weakness of the stomach and the tenacity of the 
humours.—This is propagated in the same way as the first 
species; but if the seeds be sown in autumn, or permitted 
to scatter when ripe, they will succeed better than if sown 
in the spring, and the plants will come earlier to flower^ 

4* Tencrium Cham^pitys; Ground Pine* Leaves tritid, 
linear, quite entire; flowers sessile, lateral, solitary; stem 
dilTused; root small, branched, annual. The whole herb 
hairy, viscid, aromatic, and bitter; stem much branched, 
four-cornered, leafy, often red. The whole plant has a highly 
aromatic odour; and it is an ingredient in the Portland 
Powder, The young tops, dried and reiluced to powder, are 
much recommended in gouty and rheumatic complaints. It 
likewise operates powerfully by urine, removes obstrueitons, 
and is serviceable in (be dropsy, jaundice, and ague; and 
many accounts are lo be met with in creditable authors, of 
great cures having been performed by its use- ll is, hoAvever, 
at present very much neglected, nor imleed do its merlicinal 
virtues appear ever to have been properly ascertainetL— 
Native of many parts of Europe, lhe Levant, Bai bary, and 
Virginia- In England it ahounrls in Kent and Svirry. Imt 
is otherwise a scarce plaint. It is found near Purfleet in 
Essex; about Rochester and Dartford, and at Ri^ellill: also 
on the leys about the borders of Tri)>low-J)eat]k in Canibrlflge- 
shire,—If tJie seeds be permitted to scatter, the plants will 
come up belter than if sown, and require tio care but lo thin 
ibem, and keep them free from weeds. 

5. Teucrium Nissolianum ; TriJid'Ieavid Gerntandn-. 
Leaves trifid and quinquefld, filiform; flowers* pediincled, 
solitary, opposite; stem decumbent. Native of Spain and 
Portugal,—Part the roofs in autumn* or sow- the seeds at 
that season. It loves an ojKn situation exposed to the sun, 
but will thrive in any but a moist suil, 

6* Teucrium Pseudo-CijamBepilys ; ^ftslfird Grouvd Pine. 
Leaves three-parted, irifid, linear; flowers racemed; stem 
rough haired. — Native of Spain, Portugal, ihe south of 
France about Marseilles, and Algiers in Barbary. 

7* Teucrium Iva ; Germandtr. Leaves three- 

•usped, linear; flowers sessile, iutcra), solitary. Annual, 
with a single woody root sending out a few fibres; corolla 
large, rose-coloured, often abortive. The whole plant smells 
of musk. It lias the same quaJiries ividi ()ie foui t/i ^pecic^, 
but possesses a more volatile principle, and deserves y placf 
among the sudorifles.—Native of the south of Europe, and 
of Barbary, in various parts of the kingrtoin of —Sow 

like seeds iik autumn* or permit theitk to scatter* in whidi way 
they succeed best. 

8. Teucrium Maiiritanurn ; ^foori.^h Germander. I,eaves 
pinkjate-nmirifid; stem quite simple* erect; bractes suhulalc- 
paluiate,—Native of Barhary^ 

SI* Teticriiim Frulicans; Narrow Icared Tree Germander, 
Leaves quite entire, elliptic* tonieotose beneath ; flowers 
lateral* solitary* peduncled ; stalk shrubby* hianthiug, rising 
six or eight feet high* and covered with a hoary byrk ; corn] 
las pale blue, Mr. Miller mentions a variety with variegateil 
leaves.—Native of Spain, Sicily* and Corsica* near the sea- 
coast ; also of Barbary. This and the following species may 
be increased by cuttings planted in the spring on a bed of 
fresh light enrth ; shading and watering them until they have 
taken root, and keeping them clear from weeds until the 
following autumn ; when they may be trausplauted iuio jiois, 
taking them up with balls of earth about their roots* and 
128 . 


watering them until they have taken new root. During the 
winter they may be kept in the green-house with hardy 
exotics, 

to. Teucrium Latifolium; Bread-teaved Tree Germander. 
Leaves quite entire, rhomhed, acute* villose, lomentose 
beneath* This shrubby plant grows seven or eight feet high. 
— Native of Spain. See the preceding species, 

IX, Teucrium Resupinatum; Resvpinejiowcred German- 
der^ Villose: leaves lanceolale, deeply serrate; flowers 
solitary, sessile; corollas rcsiipine; roots annual, lonq;* twisted* 
putting forili capillary branchlets; stem vrect, liirsiite.— 
Native of Barbary near Mascar* in clayey fields, 

12. Teucrium Ramosissimuni ; BraneJted Germander, 
Hoary: stem fruticulose, very muclt branched; brnnchlets 
filiform; leaves obovale* crenate; flowers solilary* asillary. 
The whole plant exhales a very sweet odour,—Native of 
Barbary* near Cassa* tn the clefts of rocks; also of Spain. 

13. Teucrium Creticuin ; Cretart Germander, Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate* linear* quite entire; flowers racejiicd, tern.—Native 
of Candia, and of Egypt. 

14. Teucrium Manim ; Common Marnm, or €at-Th}/me, 
Leaves quite eiilfre, ovate* acute, petioled, lonientose be¬ 
neath : flowers raceiued* all directed one way. This has a 
low shrubby stalk, sending out many slender woody brauchesi, 
in warm countries rising lliree or four feet liigb, but in Eng¬ 
land rarely Imlf that height. It is of a Wiirm aromatic nature, 
and good in most nervous disorders. The hark of Ihe old 
roots is considerably astringent, and is of great otfleaev iu 
overflowings of Ihe menses* and other ha^morrluiges. The 
leaves dried and reduced to powrler, may he laken eilher 
alone, or mixed wllh other iiigredieuts of a like nature* as 
snuff; ajifi iliey arc* when so used* good in all disorders of 
the liead, Tfie leaves and youngtr hrsnitlies, when fresh* 
on being rubbed between the fingers, emit a volatile aromatic 
smell* which readily excites sneering, hut to the taste they 
are bflterish* accompanied wilii a sensation of heat and acri¬ 
mony. Jiidgikig from the sensible qualities of this plant* it 
rkiay be supposed lo possess very active powers, and upon 
Ibis account it is strongly recommended by Wtdelius, as an 
rmportaikt reii>edy iu many iliseuses requiting ntedicines of sl 
stimulant, arom^ric* and deohstruent quahiy; and his opi- 
ikion seems tii some measure lo have been siiivti cojjfirmed by 
acliml experience of i(s efficacy. Tiie dfise of the powdered 
leaves* in wine, is from a scruple to Ikidf a diacfnn. At the 
beginning of Ihis century many of these [ilants were growing 
iki tlic royal gardens at Kensiugfon; they were i^arlv three 
three feet higi), ami clipped into conicai forms.—Native of 
Spaljk, It is easily propagated by slips or cutlings, planted 
duriikg the summer mouths on a bed of light loamy earth, 
covering them down close cither with bell or haitd glasses* 
and slia<ling I hem from (lie sun. WIken (hey have made good 
loois* Uaiis]>limt tlienk into separate stikall pots* or on a warm 
tmrder, at about six inches' disiance every way* shading 

I hem from the sun, and watering them until they have takm 
new root; after which tliey will only require to he kept free 
from weeds. These plants wiil live through the winter in 
llie open air* on a dry soil, and in a warm situation* wlien 
ihe Irosts are iio( very severe; but iu Ikard winters they are 
fre(|ueiiily killed, if not proiected by mats or other covering. 

15. Tciicritun Multiflorutn; Man^-fiowned Germander. 
Leaves ovate, smooih above* serrate toothed; flowers racemed; 
whorls six flowered, — Native of Spain. 

1C. Teucrium Laxmanni. Leaves ovate, oblong, quite 
entire, sessile; flowers solitary, sessile; stem lialC si foot 
high* villose.—Native of Hungary and Sclavonic, 

17. Teucrium Sibiricum; Siberian Gennunder. Leaves 
8 U 
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serrate, ovate; peduntles solitary, tliree-flowered, the middle I made me of; but Dr, Witlieriug relates, upon trial, that it 
Qower sessile; bractes lincardanccolate, PereuiiiuJ*—Native I gave loo mucli colour to the liquor*—Native of Europe md 
of Siberia. Morocco, in woody and hiliy situations, among buabea, and 

IS. Teucrium Salictfoliuju ; IVillow^Unved Germander, under hedges, where I be soil is dry and stony; frequeiit in 
Leaves lanceolate, elliptic, l)luiitiijh, quite entire; calices such places in most parts of Great Britain, dowering from 
quadrilid, solitary; steins difld'^ed, roondi;!!], pubescent, July to September It may be propagated by seeds, or by 
perennial at the base.—Native of the Lc'^aiit. parting tbe roots, and will grow in any soil and siuiadon, 

19. Teucriuro Asiaticuni; Gemmnder. Leaves but is seldom admitted into gardens, 

Unceoiate, repand, serrate, reclaii;:ular at the base; fiiavers 28. Teucrium Pseudo-Scorodouia; Bastard Wood Sag€* 
solitary; stem erect, straight, a loot iiigli, four cornered, Slirubby: leaves cordate, tooflied, petioled, hoary beneath; 
bfownisii, brachiate, naked, with shorter brunches; coiolla racemes directed one way* This has the appearance of the 
while, or scarcely Hcsli-coloured, It dowers from June to preceding, but differs in having a shrubby and more lifliry 
October.—Native place unUnuwn. stem, with the lower leaves lomeiitose beneath, and hoary. 

20. Teucrium Cubeusc; Cttba Grrmatider* Leaves wedge* —Native of Barbary and Algiers. 

shaped, serrate-gaslied, smooth, attenuated into llie f^etiole ; 29. Teticriuiti Massibense ; Sweet-ecenf^d Germamdert 

flowers solitary, peduncied; stem fotir-coruered, erect, a Leaves ovate, wrinkled, gash crenate, hoary; stems erect; 
fool and half jiigb, smoolli, little biujiched, auiiual, or per- racemes straigJit, directed one way ; flowers opposite, peduD- 
baps bifuiuial; seeds black.—Native of Cuba, in moist hedges eled ; corolla purple, with Uie lower lip very concave. It has 
and iiK'iulows, flowerittg in December and the following the odour of Nepeta or Catmint.—Native of the south of 
mouths. 'J"o [propagate this and Ibc twcuty-fourtli species, | Trance, Candia, and Cocliin-cfiina. This may be propagated 
sow tbeir seeds in small pots in autumn, and plunge lliein ^ by seeds or cuttings in the same manner as tlie ninth or tenth 
into tlie taii-bcd rn the siovc belwceiuhe other pots; in the ] species, but it requires a dry soli and a warm situation, 
spring, fdunge tkem into a hot l)ed, which will bring up the ! otherwise they will not live through the winter in the open 
plants. Wlien these are tit to remove, plant each in a fepa- air of our climate. A plant or two of this and other doubtful 
rate pot, plunge them into a hot bed, and tnal them in the species should be housed iu winter for security, 

same way as directed for tender plants from the West Indies. 30. Teucrium Belojucum; Hoary Germander* Leaves 

21. Teucrium Arduini. Leavesovate, serrate; raceme spiked, lanceolate, creiiale, lameuiose, hoary beneath ; racemes ter- 

jound, sessile, lerminatiiig. The wliule plant is obscurely miiiating; flowering stem bracliiate. This is a Itaodsome 
pubescent.—Native of Cfcle, uiidershrub, about three feet high. This species, with Hcte- 

22. Teucrium Canadctise ; Nttthdeai'td Germander, rop by Hum and Abu tiloides, arc ii; termed iale between Teucrium 
Leaves ovate, lanceolate, senate; stem erect; raceme round, and Ajuga. Perhaps on account of the tube of the corolla 
terminating; whorls sixdcavt'd. This is a perennial plant, being very much lengthened out, and the upper lip scarcely 
very like our Scorodouta, or Wood Sage, but does nol creep cmavgiiiate and not cloven, they would more property range 
at the root as tliat does. The stalks are erect, the under 1 with the Ajugas, unless we were to sink that genus ia Tcu* 
side of the leaves white, and Die flowers yellow, in lerminat- | crium.—Native of Madeira. This and the tiiirly-lhird spe* 
ing racemes. It flowers in August and September: native of j cies may be increased both by seeds and cuttings, but require 
North America.—Sow the seeds of this and of the next sfie- i the proleclion of a green house in winter, 

cies on a bed of light earth. They may also be increased by j 31. Teucrium Scordiuoi; Water Germander* Loaves 

parting the roots, and will bear the open air. : oblong, sessile, tooth’Serrate ; flowers axillary, in pairs, pe- 

23. Tcnciium Virginicum; Leaves | duncied ; stem diftused ; root perennial, creeping; corolla 

ovate, uneqiudly serrate ; racemes terminating. The stalk is 
animal, rises nearly a font Idgb, aud is terminated by a long 
Spike of red fl(iwers, which ufqiear in July aud August.— 

Native of Virginia. See the prccetliiig species. 

24. Teucrium Inflalum; Thick^&piktdGcnnitnder. Leaves | all wliich purposes a strong infusion appears to be the most 

oblong, acuminate, unequally serrate, pubescent; spikes | eligible preparali^ui. A decoction is a good fomentAtioD iu 
sessile, lerminaliiig; caliees inflated, vibose. It flowers from ! gangrenous cases. It has a strong disagreeable scent, sonre- 
August till October,—It is a native of Jamaica. See the what apprnaclung to Garlic, wJieuce the trivial name Scordiuits 
twentieth species. from Garlic. Jl was<uice in higJi esteem us au anii- 

25. Icucrium Hircaiiicum; Bcimy-leavtd Germander, septic aud alcxipliarmic, to which it certainly had uo claim. 

Leaves cordate, oblong, obtuse; stem bracliialc, dichuto- Bergius states it to be auteputjediuous, tonic, diaphoretic, 
mous ; spikes very long, teruiinatiiig, sessile, spiral. It liowers and rcsnlveut. Otlters recomnienit it to be employed exter- 
from August to October. — Native of Persia. ually in antiseptic calaphsms, ami romentut[or>s. Cullon says 

2fk leuerium Abmiloides: JMalberry-ieai^ed Germander, it lias a bitter jftiiied with some volatile purh* Sheep and 
Leaves cordate, tootlied, acuminate; racemes lateral, nod- goals are reputed to eat this fdani; horses, »nd hogs 

Native of Madiira, flowering in April and May. to reject it: when cows eat it tlirougii hunger, it gives the 

27. Tciicriujn Scorodonia ; Sa^edeaved Germander, or flavour of fiarlic to their milk.—Grows in marslry places. 
Wood Leaves cordate, setratc, pcltuled; racemes 32. Teuciiuru Chamasdrys ; Com man or Wail Ge^-^nandtr. 

lateral, fiiWcIcd one way; stem erect; root pereunial, creep- Leaves subovale, petiolcd, gaah-crenate; flowers oxdlary, 
ing. Mr. Laurents, iu his observations on the husbandry of pedmiclcd, teru; stem round, hairy; root pereiinml, creeping; 
Tlaudcrs, remarks, that iu smell and taste tins species rcsciU' coroHbi rcddish-purjile* with wliite globules: there are two 
bles Hops. It is called AmbroUe in Jersey: and tu that varieties, not worth describing. Titc fresh leaves nre bitter 
island, when cider fails,they malt their barley at home, and, and pungent tr^ the taste ; their powder destroys worms, aitd 
iiislead of Hops, use to very good purpose llie Ambroise of a decoction of them is a good fomentation wlwre thc^ purls 
their hedges. Rutty says, that when this herb is boiled in have a tendency to mortify. The leaver, when rubbed 
wort, the beer sooner becomes clear than when Hops are betwixt the fingers, emit a stroiigish smelL sofnewlml reacin* 


purple or pmk. Ihe whole plant is bitter, and slightly 
aroiu:ific, and be used with advantage in weak relaxetl 
constiiulious. It Is useful in female obstructions, intermitting 
fevers, scn^fulous complaints, li:e gout, and rbeumatisoi, for 
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bling that of Garlic. They are recommendec} as bein^ ex¬ 
cellent ia malignant and pestilential fevers, and in Meehiicss 
and laxulies of the stomach and intestines. The jniee c\' 
preBsed, with the addition of a little white wine of any kinfl. 
is good in obstructions of the vist-era; and given altme, is an 
excellent worm medicine. It lias been esteemed chieHy as a 
mild aperient and corroborant, and was rtcomnienticd iik 
uterine obstructions, intermitting fevers, rheuniarism, and 
gout. Of the last mentioned coiii])!aint, the Kmj>eror Ctiaries 

It Gaid to have been cured by a vinous decoctioti of it, 
with some oilier herbs, taken for sixty successive days. It 
has been employed in various forms and cunibiriations, of 
which the Portland Powder is one of the must celebrated 
instances. Its qualities seem nearly allictl to those of Mar 
rubiuin or Horehoumi. and therefore it may Ijcequrdly usefui 
in aathmatic affectioiis, coughs, and infarctions of the lungs. 
—Native of many parts of hliiropc* the islands of the Arclii^ 
pelago, and Palestine, near Jerusalem. In England il is 
Gcarcety indigenous, being chiefly found on the ruins of (dd 
buildings, 

33* Teucrium Heterophyllum: Whitt hated Trre Cerman- 
dtr~ Leaves elliptic, crenate r flowers lateral, solitary ; lip 
ftf the corolla woolly on the ouliide; branches wdlli dif¬ 
ferent leaves; flow'ers purple, appearing ifi June.—Naiivc of 
Madeira. See the 30th sjiecies, 

34, Teucrium Lucidtim; Shining Germeindei\ Leaves 
ovate, acutely gash-serrate, smooth; flowers axillary, tern ; 
stem erect, even; root perennial, putting forth runners, 
whence rise the straight, smooth, blackish stems.—Native of 
the louth of Europe* U may be increased by cuttings, in 
the same manner as the ninth and tenlli species; also by 
seeds, which arc pleriTifully produced. Sow them fHi a bctl 
of light earth in Aprih they uiil come up in si\ weeks, and 
may be transplanted in autumn, to where they are iiiteucled 
to remain. 

35, Teucrium Elaviim; Yrihw-Jiowered Shrubby G^rmnn- 
dtr. Leaves cordate, bluntly serrate; bracles quite entire, 
concave; stem shrubby; flowers raecnied, tern; corolla pale 
yellow* Tile hairy variety, remarked by IJesfotitanes, ha^ 
the whorls clustered, the bracles and caliccs very villose.— 
Native of the south of Europe, and of Barbary* See the 
preceding species, 

36* Teucrium Bracicatuni; Bracted Grrmander. Stem 
erect, villose; leaves cordate, crenate; bractes sh or more, 
ovate, acuminate, petioled; whorls distinct; coroUa i>ur[)!e, 
(t flowers early m the spring; and is found on the uncnltivaicd 
hills near Mascar and "I'lemsen. 

37- Tcncrium Monlanum; Dtvarf Mountain Germander^ 
Conmb lerndnating ; leaves lanceolatf', quite entire, toiiicU’ 
tose beneath; root composed of many woody flbros, which 
spread wide; flowers appi-arhig in June and July, but 

selduni succeeded by seeds in England* I herv is a variety 
with much smaller leaves, hoary on tj»eir under side. Native 
of Germany, France, Switzerland, Ansliia, and Picdinont* — 
This and I he four following SfKcics arc ali abiding plants; 
they may bt proi^agatcd by seeds, w hich must be procured 
from tlw countries wtitre they italurally grow, because thc\ 
seldom perfect their seeds in England. They should be sown 
upon a bed of fresh light earth in the spring, and, when they 
conie up, be caTefiilly kept clean from weeds. About the 
middle of July lire pianls will be fit lo remove, when they 
may be carefully taken up, and part of iheni planted mi a 
warm border of dry rubbisfiy ?oil, observing to shade tlivm 
from the SLiii, and water them till they have taken new root, 
afUr which they will require no other cullnre but to keep 
them clean from weeds* My advising these, says Mr. Miller, 


and many other aromatic plants, wliich are natives of the 
warmer parts of Europe, lo be planted in rubbish, is founded 
upon long expeiivnce of their abiding much longer, and 
iiig the cold of our winters mutb better, than when they are 
in belter ground, wliere they grow much freer, are fuller of 
moisture, and therefore more liable to be killed by frost, 

3d, Teucrium Snpiuum; Procumbent Germander. Corymb 
tenninaiing; leaves linear, rolled back at the edge ; flowers 
white, Tliis is allied to flie preceding species. — Native of 
llie mountains of Austria. See the preceding species. 

3J)/reuci ium Pyreiiaicum; Pyrenean Germander^ Corymb 
rerminaling ; leaves cuneiform, orbicular, crenale* This has 
slender shivibby stalks, wliich trail close upon the ground: 
corolla large, one half purple, the other half white. It flowers 
great pari of the summer, but seldom produces seed here, —It 
grows naturally on the Pyrenean mountains* See the thirty- 
seven ih species, 

dO. Tcucriiim Folium; Poky. Spikes roundish; leaves 
obiong, obtuse, crenate, tomeutose, sessile; stem prostrate. 
'F'he Coinmon Foley has- ibc stalks rather herbaceous and 
trailing, about six inches long, and hoary: the flow'crs are 
cotloL’ted ill oblong thick spikes at the end of the branches; 
iJiey are of a deep yellow colour, and n]>pear in June* It Is 
a native of S|jaim The Narrowdeaved V el low Foley has 
woody stalks, erect, branching, sind covered with a hoary 
down, rising six or eight inches high: flowers collected in 
roundish spikes at the ends of the brandies; they are bright 
yellow, have woody calices, and a]>|)ear in June and July.— 
Native of S)>ain and Eortugal, There are oilier varieties* See 
the thirty-seventh species. 

41. Teucrium Capllatum; Bound headed Germander. 
[leads pedunclcd; leaves lunccohitc, crenate, tomeniose; 
stem erect, shrubl^y* br(tncbe<l at the base; branches round, 
touiciitose, erect; tlow-ers corynibed, beaded, dose; corolla 
small, pLile yellow, or white. There is a variely with an 
erect brancliing stalk, wfiich rises a foot high. The white 
flowers collect in a corymb at llie eJtd of the branches, hi 
J uly and Augviat,—Native of Frairce, Spain, Bwrbary, and 
Silesia. See the tiiirlV'Seventh species, 

42. Teucrium Fiimilnm ; Dwarf Germander. Heads ter- 
riiinatiug, sessile; leEivea linear, flat, cluitered four ways ; stem 
procumbent, lomeiilose* Native of Spain*“-This. and all the 
following species, may be ]>laiitcd in small pots, filled with 
fresh light undunged carlli, and placed in the shade until 
they have taken new root ; then they may be removed into 
an open situation, where they niay remain lill tlje beginning 
of Noveujber, when they slmuld be placed under a common 
frame, to secure them from the frost iu winter, which some¬ 
times desiroys these plants; they may also be advantageously 
mixed with iMannn, and other aromatic j>laiT(s, upon the 
sloping sides of banks exposet] to the snii, or upon little 
hillocks in a sheltered situation, where, by the variely of llidr 
hoary bramdics. they uill make a pretty appearance, and 
resist tlic cold much belter ihau when planted in a guo<l soil* 
They may also be incfL-ased by cuttings or slips* fjlanted at 
the bcginuitig of April* just before they shoot, upon a boidei- 
exposed to the east; if llic season proves dry, they unist be 
watered and shaded unlil lliev have taken root; and being 
kept clear from weeds till Micliaelmaa, the plants should be 
removed where they are designed to remain* But it will be 
proper to put a plujit of each sort in a pot* to preserve iln ru 
in winter. 

43. Teucrium Spinnsuin : Thorny Germander. Thorny: 
upper lip of ihe calices ovate ; corollas resupine; peduncles 
in pairs.—Annual; native of the hills and fields of Portugal* 
See Iho preceding species. 
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44* Tencrium Corymbiferuoi; Cor^tahifirou& Germtmder. 
Frutescent; leaves oblong, crenatc, cinereous; flowers co- 
rjjnbed* capilate: peduncJev leafy,—Native of Barbary, in 
tbe uneultivated fielrls near Mascar, Seo the forty-second 
species* 

TeucrJnm Lscvigatum; Smo<itk Gtrmander, Lower 
leaves oiuliitid, upper three-parted ; peduncles solitary, lenglli 
of tlie leaves* Herbaceous* The whole plant is very 
srnootli*—Native of Buenos Ayres, See the forty-second 
species* 

46* Tcucriura Trifolialnm; Thr€eAca\*ed Polry. Heads 
roundish, loose; leaves tern, oblong, revolule, crenate in 
front, tonientose; stems a span high, ascending, hoary, [unit- 
cated from the fallen leaves,—Native of Spain and Barbary* 
See the forty-second species. 

47, Teucriuni Gnaphalodes. Flowers solitary, clustered; 
leaves linear, rcvolote, crenate, botli they and the calices 
woolly*—Native of Spain. See the forty-second species, 

4C* Teucrium ViJiosnm; Villoae Germander. Leaves 
elliptic, ovate, acuminate, serrate, petioled, viilose; raceme 
spiked, terminating; calices inflated.—Native of Tongataboo 
in Australasia* See the forty-second species* 

49, Teucrium Undulaturn; Leaves 

oblong, waved, suberenate; corymb terminating: stem shrnb- 
by, upright, round, live feet liigli,—Native of Cocliin-china, 
in hedges. See the forty-second species, 

r>0. Teucriuni Tliea: Tea Gertiiiindet, Leaves ovate-lan- 
ceolate; stem procumbent; peduncles axdlHry, three-flou- 
ered ; flowers white.—Native of Cochin cfiina among bushes, 
whore the nalives use it as tea, lo promoie digestion, and 
to.relieve an overloaded stomach* Sec tJic forty-second 
species. 

51. Teucrium Trifnlum ; Trijiddeavtd Germander. Leaves 
lanceolate, trifid; peduncles axillary, Ihrec-flowered ; stem 
four-cornered, rovigli, hairy, branched, leafy; corolla pur- 
plish.^—^Native of llie Cape of Good Hope. 

52. Teucrium Parviflorum; Smali-Jiowered Germander, 
Leaves mtiltifld, linear; raceme decomjiouiidcd; pedicels 
elongated, divaricating* — Native of Armenia* 

53* Teucrium Brevifolium ; Short-haaed Germander. 
Leaves lanceolate, revolute, quite entire, obtuse, hoary; 
flowers solitary ; cniices awnless.—Native of Cundia, 

5-1. Teucrium flrgiiim; Royal Germander^ Leaves ovate, 
toothed in front; floral leaves quite entire, sessile ; whorls 
racemed ; stem briUicbed.—Naiive of Spain. 

55* Teucrium Japonicum; Japanese Germander. Leaves 
ovate, doubly serrate; mcciues teniiinutiiig; bractes length 
of the calix.—Native of Japan. 

5G. Tcucviimi Salviustrmu : Sagedthe Germander, Leaves 
oval, crenulate, wrinkled, toniciilose boiiealfi, ]>cttoled; raceme 
directed one way ; root perennial, wootly : stem erect, pubes¬ 
cent, somcwliat claimiiy^^Niitive of Ptirlugal* 

57. Teucrium Scordioides ; Scordhtmdike Germander, 
Leaves oblong* cordate, embracing, crenate, lanugtnosc ; 
flowers axillary; peduncles in pairs; root perennial; flowers 
larger.— Native of Candhv* 

5B* Teucrium Nitidum; GiUlerlvg Gnmander. Leaves 
ovate, crenate; floral-leaves quite euliro; whorls halved, 
racemed; stem bearded in two rows; corolla purple,—Native 
of Barbary. 

59* Teucrium Tliymifolium; Thyme hared Germander, 
Heads terminating, few-flowered; leaves petioled, ovate, 
obtuse, toinetitose beneath ; sleni procumbent; corolla purple. 
— Native of the kingdom of Valeulra in Spain* 

00, Teucrium Roliitidifolium ; Ronnddeaved Germander, 
Corymbs terminating : leaves roundish* crenate, villose; stem 

3 


shrubby, decumbent, or hanging from the rocks.—Native df 
mountains in the kingdom of Valencia in Spain. 

61. Ti'ucrium Buxifolium; Box-hared Gcrmiincfer. Co¬ 
rymbs terminating; leaves oval, wrinkled, crenate at the end, 
villose.—Native of Ibe kingdom of Valencia. 

62. Teucrium Flavescens; Sulphur^coloured Germander, 
Heads roundish, and leaves I in ear-lanceolate, crenate in front, 
tomentose, summits yellow* This is confounded with Yellow 
Germander, and agrees with it in stature, in the whiteneu 
and delicacy of the wool on the stem and leaves, and in having 
the leaves crenate, uifli a narrower entire base, which how¬ 
ever is wider on the flowering--branches: but it diflTera iii 
having the leaves narrower and lanceolate, the beads small 
and few-flowered ; the calix shorter, clothed not with hairs, 
hut with a close nap, neither angular nor keeled ; and the 
tops are uol of a gold, but of an elegant sulphur colour," 
Native of the south of France. 

63* Teucrium Valentinum ; Valmtia Germander, Heads 
roundish, shortly peduncled ; leaves linear, crenate; stem 
erect, hoary.—Native of Valentia. 

64, Teucrium Lnsiianicuni; Portuguese Germander, 
Heads loose; leaves linear, obluse, crenulate, hoary; stem 
pubescent, coryiubiferous; root woody; flowers erect, the 
lower ones spreadijig; corolla white.—Native of Portugal. 

Gj* Teucrium Pyciiophyllum; Thick-hated Germander, 
Heads roundish; leaves linear, revolute, crenate, in front 
clnslered, they and the siein densely tomentose. The whole 
plant is covered with a very thick white nap; corolla white* 
—Native of Spain* 

66* Teucrium Vcrticillatum; Germaiirfer- Head 

roundish, sessile; leaves' lanceolate, quite entire, rcvolute, 
wborled ; stem erect, both tomentose.—Native of Spain in the 
kingdom of Valencia. 

67. 'I'eucrium Libanilis; Rosemary-haloed Germatid^. 
Spikes roundiili; leaves clustered, linear, revolule, quite 
entire, they and the stem lomentose.—Native of Spain. 

63* Teucrium Angnstissiiuum; Narrow-haved Germander, 
Heads terminating, hairy; leaves linear, quite entire^ almost 
naked; stem erect.—Native of Spain. 

69. Teucrium Coeleslc* Heads terminating, tomentose; 
leaves linear, quite entire, lioary; stem erect.—Native of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Valencia. 

Thalia i a genus of tlie class [\tonandria, order iHonogynia. 
—Genkric CHAltACTEft. Calix: perianth, scutes three, 
very small, ovate, ciliate, permanent, crowning the germeo. 
Corolla: pdals five, superior, shrivelling, in h double row; 
three outer longer, obloug, waved, cojuiule at the base, 
spreading: the two inner smaller, from erect spreading, 
oblong, connate with each other and the nectary at the 
base; nectary petal-shaped, opiposife to I he smaller petals, 
lanceolate, acuminate, concave, filamentum one, 

awl-shaped* inserted into the nectary; anthera club-shaped. 
Putil: germeii turbinate, crownett with the catix; style 
filiform, belli in; sligma leafy, bent in* PeHcarp: drupe 
oblong, gibbous* one-celled. Seed: one, awl-shaped, bent 
in. Nnt: bony, two-celled? Essential Chakactbr. 
Calix: three-leaved* Corolla: five-petatled, two inner petals 
less* Nectary: Janceolale, concave* Urupei with a one- 
celled nut.-The specks are, 

1* Thalia Geniculata. Corollas Sve-petal]ed ; nectary 
lanceolate; stem taller than a man, quite simple* The 

American Indians use it as a dart lo kill animaG._Native 

of South Amorica, and the West Indies. 

2. Thalia C a tin a: for mis. Corollas six-pctalled ; nectary 
bifid, erect; culm solid, round, smooth, branched; brancbcc 
jointed, divaricating*—Native of Mullicollo, one of the New 
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Hebridei^ aad faund ia the Andainan tsles^ and l1ie kingdom 
of Pegu- 

3. Thalia Dealbata* Panicle allid-pulverulent; spafbcs 
two-doH^ered ; leavesorale, revolute at the (ip: dowers small, 
purple-—Grows in the impenetrable swauips of South Caio- 
lina. Piirsh observesi that T- Millingloii} Csq. of South 
Carolinap was the first cMscoverer of this elegant plant. It has 
been introduced into the English gardens by the Messrs. 
Frasers. 

Thaiiclrwn : a genus of the class Polyanclria, order Poly- 
gyota.— Generic Character, Ca/ix: jii^ne, unless ihe 
corolla be taken foriL Co^-oUtt: petals four, ronncilsU, obtuse, 
concave, deciduous. Stamina: (ilamtjila very many, wider 
at top, compressed, longer than the corolla ; anthertc oh long, 
erect- Pistil: germina many, commonly pedicelled, round¬ 
ish ; styles none ; sltgmas tlifckish. Pericarp : none. Seeds: 
many, grooved, ovale, tailless. Observe. The number of 
stamina and pistlllj are didereut in the several impedes. Es¬ 
sential Character, Caiix: none. Petals: four or 
five. Seeds : tailless,-The spec res arc, 

1. Tlialictruro Alpinum ; Alpine Meadow Rue. Stem 
quite simple, almost naked; raceme sintple, lerniiiiatif^g. 
The root consists of a few simple fibres, and creeps just 
below (he surface by horizonlat runners. It is a delicale 
litik plant, scarcely a span high, and truly alpine. Peron- 
niab flowering early iu the summer.—Native of Lii])liiu<l, 
Wales, and Scotland, often found ht wet blark luouid in 
the clefts of rocks, or on the spongy margins of little rills, 
upon very high mountains. Tins, with ail its congeners, are 
propagated by parting their roots in September, wdien tl:e 
leaves begin to decay, ibai they may take fresh root before 
the frost comes on. They may be plaitied in almost any 
soil or situatiou, provided it be not very hot and dry; but 
they prefer a fresU light soil and a shady situation. Most of 
them creep so much as to be troublesome in a garden: iliere- 
fore it is better to confine tlieir roots tn pots jduiiged in (he 
ground. The third, fourth, and eighleentli, are frequently 
cultivated in gardens; llieir roots not cree]dng so much as 
some of the others, and the flowers having some beauty to 
recommend them. 

2. Thalicfrum Feetidum ; Fetid Meadow line. Stem pani- 
cled* filiform, very branching, leafy. Halh-r observes, that 
it has ail the habit of tJie ninth species, and can scarcely be 
dislrnguished from it, except by a smell like that of Gerantum 
Robertianum, which, as he further and very critically observes, 
approaches to that of cal's urine. It flowers IVoin May to 
July.—Native of the south of France, &c. 

8* Thaliclrurn Tuberosum; Tube7^ous~root€d AJeadow Rttc. 
Flowers five pelalled; root tuberous. The stalks rise a foot 
and half high, and are naked almost to the toj>, where (bey 
divide into two or three small ones, under each of which is 
placed one leaf; every division h terminated liy a small bunch 
of pretty large fiow'ers, disposed almost in form of an ninbel, 
each composed of five while petals. It flowers iu June.— 
Native of Spain. 

4. T‘U-d\ic{mm Cotn\i\i; Canadian Meadotv Rfie* Flowers 
dioecious; leaflets ovale, Irifid ; panicles termitiating. There 
is a variety of this which is somcwliat sumlJcr, and has purple 
filanrenta, which in the otlker are white. It flowers frook 
May to July.—Native of North America. 

5* Thai ict rum Dio ECU m; Diescious Aleadow Rue. Flow'crs 
dioecious; leaves roundish, cordate, lobed: lobes oblasc; 
peduncles a:ii)]ary, shorter than the leaf. It flowers in June 
and July.—Native of North America. 

0. Thalictrum datum; Tail Meadow Rue, Leaves ovate* j 
subccrdale^ Gublrifid; panicle terminating; flowers creel ; I 
121 . 


stem roundish. A liardy perennial, flowering from June to 
August.—Native of Hungary. 

7. Thalictrum Majus; Great Meadow Rtte, Leaflets 
roundish, subcordate. tiifld, glaucnus beneath; panicle leafv; 
flowers drooping: stem purplislt. paiitcled ; the flowering* 
brandies growing two or three togelher, the partial flower- 
stalks generally umbellate. It flow'eis In June ajid July.— 
Native of Austria ami Hungary, iu woody places- It lias 
also been discovered on a bushy hill at Bay cl ales near 
Darlington, and oci the margin of Ullswater in Cumber¬ 
land. 

8. Thaliclnim Medium; Middle Meadow Rue. Leaflets 
oluong, wedge-shaped, acute, trifid, ilie uppermost undivided, 
lanceolate; flowers nearly upright. WilUlenowobserves, that 
Tins differs from the next species, in having the leaflets we<lg^e- 
shaped, the upper ones undivided and lanceolate, and llu- 
flowers almost uprlglil, never truly drooping.—Native of 
Hungary, where it is found upon the lulls. 

0. J’halicirum Minu^; Small Meadow Rue. Leaves Iri- 
j>innate; leaflets trifid, glaucous; flowers panicled, dioop- 
iiig: stem almost upright, a foot liigli, flesuose, grooved, 
glaucous, with a bluish bloom, leafy, panicled. ].iniici*s'i 
cliaracler of six'paited leaves, has puzzled many j>er‘ioiis : 
Dr. ?Miillh interprets it lo mean, that the leaves are com- 
pmiiidcfl in a six-fidtl order, w hich is generally near the truth; 
not as some have luiderstood it, tliat the leaflcis arc iti six 
divisions, wliirh can never be the case unhss by accideui, 
as they have a cciilral lobe, and consequcnlly an otid tiumher 
of divisions. It was observed wdlh broad leaves iu Wales, 
which variation ceased wlieii it was transplanted into Y^ork- 
sliire: although Poliich remarks, (hat it varies wdtli broadet, 
larger^ and smaller leaves.—Native of many parts of Europe, 
in meadows, hi Great Britain it occurs iu various parts of 
the country, in calcareous soils; but being found only in 
such, it is by no means a common plant; though it is met 
with on some of llte sandy shores of Ireland. 

10. Thaliclrurn Rugosiim ; Rough Meadow Rue. Stem 
striated; leaves wrinkled, veined; lobules blunt. It flowers 
in July.—Native of North Ajiiei ica* 

11. Thaliclrum Sibiricum: Siberian 3Ieadoia Rne. Leaves 
three pari ed ; leaflets sub re flexed, sharply cut; flowers droop¬ 
ing,—Native of Siberia and Armenia. 

12. Thalictrum Squarrosum. Leaflets trifid and undividcfl; 
petioles embracing, membratiaceous, wdnged ; flowers droop¬ 
ing. Tilts differs from all (be preceding species, which 
by its nodding flowers it resembles, in tlie structure of its 
petiole, which is rmicli widened at the base, with orbicular 
mcmhrattaceous wings, loollied at (lie edge,—Native of Si¬ 
beria, 

13. Thaliclrum Pnrpurasceiis. Leaves lliree-parted ; stem 
twice as high as tl;e leaves; flowers drooping, purple.— 
Native of Canada. 

14. Thalictiuni Angu^fifol^tln^ ; Narrow-leavnl Meadow 
Rue. Leaflets /anceolaie, linear, quite entire; stems from 
tivo to three feet high; flowers siriall, collected in tertiiinafiug 
fjaiiicles, and of an herbaceous u hite etdour. It is allied to 
the next species, and, in Wilfdenow's opinion, perhaps only 
a variety, he jjaving frequently observed some wider leases 
of the ctihivated plant approaching to those of the PlavuijL 
It flowers in June and July.—Native of Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Cam Lola, aitd Italy. 

15. Thalictrum Flavuiii ; Common Meadow Rtte, Leaves 
bi]>innate; leaflets trifid; stem grooved; panicle branclted 
very much, and contracted ; flowers erect; root yellttw. A 
cataplasm made of ibe bruised leaves of (bis plant is a slight 
blister, and 1ms been known to afford relief in the sciatica- 
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tJie root dy^s wool y^eliow^ nnd lias been formerly used to 
cure the jaundice, probably ffoni Its colour^ Cows* horses* 
;;;oals, and sheep* eat it; but hogs are noi foud of it. The 
iiarrow'leaveci variety mentioned by Liglitfoot, is neither rare 
nor important, Mr, Miller describes another variety as a ^ 
distinct species ; both these are natives of Spain, The plant I 
lias obtained its English name Meadow Rue* from its place 
of growth, and a certain vague resemblance to Garden Rue, 

which it has no affinity, 

lb, TJialiclrum Simplex; Simple stalked Meadow Ruii. 
Stem leafy* quite simple, angular. This differs from the' 
preceding species* in having tlie herb half as small again; llie 
IhNUcrs nodding, not erect; tlie jielals green, not white; the 
tildinenla fourteen, and purple, not seveiitecii, and white; 
liie panicle thinner; the leaves narrower, it dowers in 
IMay and June,—Native of Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland* 
and Trance, 

17* Thallctrum Luciduni; Shining-leaved Meadow Rnc 
Stem leafy, grooved; leaves linear, fleshy; flowers of a yel- 
low'ish-white colour; they appear in July, and are succeeded 
bv small angular capsules,—Native of France* near Paris, 
and of Spain, 

UL ThaJictrum Aquilegifolium ; Coltirnbine-kaved Meadow 
Rue, or Feathered Colnmi/ine. Fruits pen<lulous, triangular, 
straight; stem round; root thick, fibrous: flowers in large 
lerjiiinating panicles. It varies with a greeu stalk and wliile 
stamina, and with a purple stalk and stamina, it flowers 
from May to July.—Native of Scania, Switzerland, Austria* 
Cundola* trigria, Silesia, France, and Italy. 

19. Thalictrum Contorlum, Fruits pendulous, triangular, 
contorted ; stem subancipilal. This is very like the preced¬ 
ing, but is lower* and lias white flowers; petals lour; sla' 
mina sixty ; pistilla eight,—Native of Siberia, 

20* Thallctrum Petaloideunn Scape subumbelled ; fila- 
menta obiaiiceolale, coloured, wider than the anlhera; flow^ > 
CIS heaped Into a sort of terminating umbel; germina sessile, i 
—Native of Dauria, 

21. Thalictrum Styloideum, Leaves ihree-parled, pinnate ; 

stvles winged at the base* This is well diilingnished by its | 
awl shaped styles, dilated at each side at the base into a I 
vertical semiorbicular wing.—Native of Siberia* I 

22, Thalictrum Japonicum* Seedeven ; leaves Iripinnate; 
pinnulea gash-serrate. The root consists of many capillary 
liLitulles,—Native of Japan* 

23* Thalictrum Pnbescens* Leaves supradecompound ; 
leaflets ovate, subcordate and cuncate at the lip, three lobed, ; 
,siihrugose above, suhtomenlose underneath; panicles term*-1 
ua); pedicels Eiibumbellale* divaricate; flowers polygamous* | 
wdiile*—A tall species, grow'ing on the banks of ditches and ; 
rivulets in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 

24-, Thaliclrura Raiiunculinum* Leaves simple, five-lobed, 
serrate ; flowers corymbose*—Grows in Carolina, 

Thapsia; a genns of tlic class Perdaudria* order Digynia. 
—Grnek[C Character. Calix; umbel universal, large, 
of about twenty rays, almost equal in length; partial of as 
many rays, almost equal: involucre universal* none; partial 
none; perianth, proper scarcely to be observed* Corolla; 
universal, uniform; florets all purple; proper of five petals, 
lanceolate, curved in. Stamina: fiUinenta five, capillary* 
length of the corolla; antberee simple* Pistil: germen 
oblong, inferior; styles two, short; stigmas obtuse, Peri-l 
carp: none; fruit oblong, girt longJludinaily by a membrane, 
bipartite. Seeds : two, very large, oblong, convex, acumi¬ 
nate at both ends* girt with a margin, flat on both sides, 
entire and large, emarginate at top and bottom. Oftwrue, 
The fifth species has the fruit of Stlinum Cai^ifolioy but no 


involucres. Essential Chaeactbe, oblong, 

surrounded by a membrane*-The species are, 

1, Thapsia Vitlosa, Leaflets toothed, villose, coaduuate 
at the base; root thick* fleshy, in the shape of a Carrot, 
blackish on the outside, but white within, bitter, and very 
acrid, with a little aromaiic taste ; stem spongy* rising about 
two feet high* dividing upwards into two or three small 
branches, each terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers. 
There is a variety witii the seed one half smaller.—Native of 
Spain* Portugal, \Ue south of France* Italy, and Algiers, 
flowering tn June and July* The plants of this genus are all 
propagated by seeds, which should be sown in autumn; for 
if lliey are kept out of the ground till spring, they often 
miscarry* or if they gt^ow, they commonly lie a whole year 
ill the ground before tfie plants come up; whereas those 
seeds w hich are sown in autumn* generally grow iu the follow* 

' ing spring. These should be sown in drills in the places where 
i they are designed to remain* The drills should be at least 
three feet and a half asunder, because the plants spread their 
leaves very wide. Weed them carefully when they come tip 
[ in the spring* and draw out some of them wherever they are 
too close rogetlier* to leave room for tlie rest to grow; but 
they oughi not to be left more than two or three ioclies apart, 
for the first year: when the plants arise from seeds, they 
make but slow progress: the autumn following, the rentaining 
part of the plants may be taken up, leaving those which are 
designed to remain ahoni eighteen inches asunder, and those 
|)l:iiits (iiat are taken up may be transplanled into another 
bed if wanted* After the first year they will require no 
further cure but to keep ihem clear from weeds; and every 
spring, just befure the plants begin lo push out new leaves, 
the ground slioiild be carefully dug between the plants to 
loosen it* but the roots must not be injured, as that 
would cause them to decay* The plants thus managed will 
continue several years. They delight in a soft loamy soil; 
and if exposed to the morning sun only, they will thrive better 
than if placed in a warmer situation. 

2* Thapsia Feet Ida* Leaflets mullifid, narrowed at the 
base. Tlie stalks rise about two feet high, and are terminated 
by umbels of small yellow flowers, which appear in July, and 
are succeeded by flat bordered seeds, whicli ripen in the 
beginning of September*—Native of Spain and Italy* See 
the preceding species* 

3, Thapsia Asclepiuin. Leaves digitate; leaflets bipinuate, 
setaceous, multifid ; root about the ihickness of a man’s 
thumb; bark yellow and wrinkled, the inside white, and 
abounds with an acrid milky juice; flowers large, yellow, 
appearing in July.—Native of Apulia, and the Levant* See 
tlic first species, 

4, Thapsia Garganica, Leaves pinnate; leaflets pinnatb 
fid ; segments lanceolate; petals pale yellow. The bruised 
root is good for resolving tumors.--“Native of Barhary. 

fi. Thapsia Trifoliala* Leaves ternate, ovale. This has 
a sleuder tap root, shaped like that of Parsley* The slaJk is 
! terminated by a small umbel of purple flowers, which appear 
in July, and are succeeded hy compressed chattnclled seeds, 

I ripening in September*—Native of North America* See the 
first species. 

0* Thapsia Polygauia, Leaves decompound; leaflets acute; 
i involucre pinnatifid at the tip; central flowers abortive.— 
Native of Barbary, near Bona. 

Thea ; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Honogynia, 
orTrigynia*— Generic Character Catix: periaotb five- 
parted, very small, fiat, inferior,permanent; segmepts roundish, 
obtuse, equal. Corolla: petals six, or three to nine, round* 
ish, concave, large, of which two are exterior^ aod a little 
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smaller. Stamina: filamenta numerous, more than two hun- for llie use of tlie lowest classes of llie people, are offen 
dtedj filiform, shorter than tlie corolda, iusertecl into the exposed to safe, with a Itule previous manipulation, while 
receptacle; anther® cordate, fastened hj the bach. Pistil: Ihev retain that hind of vegetable taste wliicli is co^imoii to 
gerjnen globular, trigonal; stjies three, united at the base, moat fresh plants, hut whicli vanishes lu i little time, while 
at bottom erect, closely approximating, ari<l aa it were united the more essential Itavonr, characteristic weach particular 
into one above the stamina, diverging, somewliat recurved at vegetable, remains long without dtmtnulioo. But the young 
flk top, after flowering separating to the very base* redexed leaves undergo no inconsiderable preparalioii, before they aru 
at the top; stigmas simple. Pt^ricarp: capsule tricoccous* delivered to the purcimser; every leaf passes tfirougfi the 
trilocular, gaping at the top in three directions. fingers of a female, who rolls it up almoil to the foruj it had 

soiilary, globose, angular on the in^tard side. Observe. Tl^e assumed befure it became expanded in the progress of its 
parts of the flower vary much in number, for sometimes the growili. It is afterwards placed upon thin plates of earlhen- 
calix is aix-parted ; the corolla has three petals, or more, as ware or iron ; these plates are much thinner tlnin those made 
far as nine, of whicli, the sis inner ones arc larger, and equal in oilier countries; and it is conlidcntly <lenied that any of 
to the three outer, a little smaller ; stamina as for as two copper are eniployerl for the same purpose, for scarcely any 
butidred and eighty. Tbuttberg remarks, that in Theajapb- Chinese utensii is made of (hal metal, wliich ifiey chiefly use 
liica the calix is five leaved, ovale, obtuse, concave leaflets ; for coin. These earthen, or iron, and possibly copjier plalcs, 
the corolla six-petalled ; pelals ovate, very blunt, three lower are then placed over a charcoal fire, which draws all remain- 
ODts smaller; germeii somewhat scaly: style tiliforin, erect, ing moiiture from iJic haves, reiwlcrjiig them dry and crisj>; 
very short; stigmas three, filiform, erect, length of the fila- for the colour and astringciicy of Green IVa, iiotwitliaiandiug 
inenta. Essential Character. Corvfta: six or nine its verdigreaso taste, is said lo be owing to Uie early period 
petailed. Caiix: five or six leaved, Copsute: tricoccous. at whicli the leaves arc plucked, because they are llieii, like 

-The only known species is, unripe fruit, green and acrid. CJiincsc drawings, though 

1. Thea; Tea Tree, Leaves alternate, elliplie, smooth, nideiy exccuicti, exhibit a faitliful piclure of what they arc 

glossy, of a firm texture, bluntly serrate, etcej^f Jiear the intended to represent. Lmin a set^of these, giving tlie whole 
base, blunt, and for the most part slightly emarginntc process of gaihcriug and niannfacturing the Tea, we learn 
at the endj veined on the under sitle, on very short i that it grows principally in hilly c<Hinlries, upon rocky surti- 
pelioles, round and gibbous beneath, flattisb, and slightly | mils and steep declivities. 1 f apj^ears also from iIrmI raw ings, 
cliannelled above; corolla white* varying in the number i that the trees in general are not mucJi higficr dian a man, as 
and size of the pelals; trunk branclting and round; the | the gatherers are silways lefwesenied on the ground, making 
branches alternate or vague, stitfish, inclining to an ash- ; use of hooked slicks, wdneh seem intended lo draw the 
colour, but reddish towards the end.—Many varieties of this branches towards tl^ein, wlieii they liarig over jdaccs iUtliicult 
plant ate known in China: the distinctions usually regarded of access. They pick the leaves, as soon as gathcretl, into 
in Europe are the following. Green Teas: 1. Bing, Imperial, different .sorts; and dry them in a range of slovens, like those 
or Bloom Tea, with a large loose leaf, of a light green colotir, in a ebemist^s laboratory. Jt is not known what arts arc used 
and a faint delicate smell. 2. Hy-iiarig, or Hyson Tea; the in China, to give a variety of colour and flavour lo their 
leaves are closely curled and small, of a green colour, verg- Teas, wliicIi cannot all be salisfactorily accounted for from 
ing towards blue. There is also also another sort with narrow soil, situation, and the different seasons at which the leaves 

short leaves, and a kind of Green Tea with long narrow are galliered. In Japan, tire twodnee is chiefly consumed 

leaves. 3. Slnglo, which, with many others not worth enu- within the counlry; whereas, in Chiba, the cxporiatiou, wo 

merating, receives its name ifom the place where it is culti- know, is yery consiclorahle, and llie temptation great to 

vnted. BoheaTeas, 1, Souchong is a superior kind of Cong- exercise Ike arts of sophistication, tit which it is jiotorious 
foil Tea. It imparts a yellowisli-grcen colour by infusion, that the Chinese arc riot delici.;nt. In iho Chinese diawings, 
and obtains its name from a province in China, The kind already mentioned, there are figures of several persons, appa- 
called Padre Souchong has a finer taste and smell. The rcntly scjiarating the dift'crcni kinds of Tea, and drying it in 
leaves are large and yellowish, not rolled uj>, and packed in ^ the fuu, with several baskets standing near them with a very 
papers of half a pound each. 2. Cam-ho, or Soum-lop called , white substance, and in considerable quantity. To what use 
after the name of the place where ir is gathered. A fragr^^nt j tliis may be applied is uncertain, as well us what Ihe substance 
Tea, with a viirlent smell. 3, Congo, which resembles the represeuled is; yel there is little doubt that it is sfimething 
Common Boliea in the colour of tlie leaf. It is seldom used used in the maiiufacturiiig of'Tea, because the Chinese do 
alone, but mixed with other kinds. 4. Pekao, is known by not introduce any thing into their pieces hut what relates in 
haring the appearance of small wiiitc flowers intermixed with some respect to tlio subject. VVe arc betler acquainted with 
it. 5* Common Bohea, or Black Tea, of which there are a vegetable substance which is employed in giving a flavour 
various kinds.—Besides these, Green and Bohea Teas are to Tea; it is the Olcafrugruiis, tlie flowers of which are 
sometimes imported in balls, from two ounces to the size frequently to be nicl witJi in Teas impnrtctl from China; and 
of a nutmeg, and of peas. The smallest in this form ts the plant thus used fs not now uncommon in our stoves. The 
well known under the form of Gunpowder Tea. Sometimes flowers of the Anibian Jasmin, aud of some other plants, as 
the succulent leaves are twisted like packthread, an inch and the Camellia Sasatiqua, arc used for the same purpose; on 
half or two inches long; three of these are usually tied toge- which account the Chinese cal) the laitei Tca^flouer, and 

ther at the ends by different coloured silk threads. The cultivate it in vast abundance, but prmcipidiy for its nnl, 

Chinese also make an extract from Tea, which they form which yields an esculent oil, equal Jo tiie best winch comes 
into small cakes not much broader than a sixjience, or into from Florence.—The Tea pbut particularly v^^luahle from 
rolls of a considerable size. I'hey dissolve it in a large the facilily of its culture on tlic sides and upon Ihe very sum- 
quantiw of water, and ascribe powerful effects to it as a mits of mountains, in places unfit foi any thing else. The late 
ludoriflc*—The manner of procuring and preparing the Dr. Lettsom, whose authority is of great weight, thinks that 
leaves, sir George Staunton relates at follows. The largest some art is used in dyeing Teas* because they }ield a mucfi 
and oldest leaves, which are the least esteemed, and destined darker and Jess elegant infusion Ilian they did formerly; and 
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the tjLaliJy jd ^jeneial liAS become inferior, sinec the demcinti 
has been increa:}eci. He says: 1 rerneniber, hulf a cejilury 
ago, llial lurn^^s ‘A' Ciilcchu, ufiich is an exlract from a species 
of Mimosa, aud vulgarly called Terra JapoiHca, were fre- 
(^ueiUly found in the chests of Boliea Teas, atnl that iny 
faTjjer, by way of experiment, dried tlie green Tea lliat liad 
been used in the family, anti, just before it was dry, scraped 
over it some of the Terra Japonic^. It curled up very well, 
and passed willi the servants for the same kinti of Tea that 
they were accustomefi to drink. Trom this. Dr. Lettsoin 
infers, tliat we liave at least (lie salisfactioii of knowing* that 
if the above be the dnu^ tj^ipJoyed* it is not pernicious.—We 
are aol positively informed uhat motive first induced (lie 
tidiives of China and Jiipan first to use an infiLsiou of Tea; 
but it is highly jirobalde that it was in order to correct Ike 
water, wbicli is hracklsb and ill-tasted in many parts of those 
countries. Sir George Staunton remarks, that persons of 
rank in China are so careful abotit the quality of the waier 
ittlcudefl for their own consumption, that they seldom drtak 
any without its being disiilled; and every Chinese infuses 
Tea, or some other vegetahle supposed to be salubrious, in 
the water wfiich tie uses. Like beer iu England, 'JVa ts sold 
in public houses in every town; also by ihe side of public 
roads, and on ibc banks of rivers and canals, both iu China 
and Japan: nor is it unusual for the burdened traveller to 
Jay down his load, refresh himself with a cup of warm Tea, 
and then pursue kia journey. These qualities of taking otE 
the ill taste of water, and of refreshing after fatigue, liave 
been often noticed in other countries. Thus Kabii savs. If 
Tea be useful, it must be so in travelling through a desajt 
counlry, wiicrc wine or otlier liquors cannul be coiivenientiy 
carried, and where llic wafer is generally until for use, beiiig 
full of insects. In sucl> cases, it is very pleasant when boded, 
and Tea is infused^. U certainly must be allowed, that Tea j 
proves a grateJul <liUiciil, and iigiceable sedative, to persons 
of full habits, after hcarlv meals, when the sTomacb is opjireis- 
ed, the bead jVJiiicd, und the pnlse beats high ; but to per* j 
sons of consumptive habits, and where there is siny taint of [ 
scrofula in the constitution, it is exceedingly deleterious, I 
Neither tlic Chinese nor the Japanese ever use this herb 
uniil it has been ke]>t at least a year, becHUse when fresh it is 
said to prove narcotic, and to disorder flie senses. It does 
not appear wbelhor they arc kind enougli to keep back their 
Teas from the Emupeau market for the same period, out of 
equal regard for the health of iheir customers; and from tJie 
eflVcTs produced by its consumplion, in this country, W'e really 
fear, that iji tlic latter instance they arc less considerate. 
The Chinese pour hot water on the herb, and draw olE the 
infusion, in the same manner as is now practised by Euro¬ 
peans; but they drink it without sugar or milk. The Japa¬ 
nese reduce it to a fine powder, by grinding the loaves in 
a haiid-ruill; tea cups are filled with hot water, into which 
they pul as much of the powder ns might lie on the point 
of a moderate-sized knife, stirring it about wlide the liquor 
foams, and sipping ft while warm. The cominon people, 
who Imve a coar^^er Tea, boil it for some time iu water, 
and use the liquor for coiiiuion drink. Early in tlie morning, 
the kettle, filled wiili vvaler, is hntig over the fire, and lire Tea 
is either put in, inclosed in a bag, or by means of a basket 
pressed to the bollom of the vessel. The coarsest sort only 
is used ill this manner; the qualities of which, being more 
fixed, would probably not be so fully extracted by infusion. 
Tea mdred is the common beverage of all the labouring 
peo)de of China, who are hardly ever represented at work of 
any kind, but the Lea-pot and tea-cup appear as liieiraccom* 
panimeiii^i readers, ihresliers, and all wlm work out of doors 


as well as within, have these attendants.—With respect to tin 
quabiies of Tea, h appears that an infusion of the Grceafakid 
destroys the sensibility of the nerves and the irritability ef 
the muscles; and that it gives out, in distillation, anodorons 
water, which is powerfully narcotic* That the recent ptant 
contains such an odorous narcotic power, we might pmaae 
from the necessity which the Chinese find of drying it with 
much heat, before it can be brought into use; and that efen 
after such preparation they niu^t abstain from using it for a 
year or more, (hat is, (ill its volatile parts are still Itrtbn 
dissipated : and it is said, that unless they use this precantion, 
the Tea manifesily shows strong narcotic powers* Even in 
tills country the more odorous Teas often display their <eda« 
tive powers, in weakening the nerves of the stomach, and 
indeed of the whole system. Its efifects* however, seem to 
be very clifFerent in different persona; and hence (he contm- 
dicLory accounts that are given. But if we consider the 
difference of constitution, which occasions some variation 
; in the operating of tbe same medicine, and of which there i$ 

! a remarkable proof in the operation of opium; tf to this we 
adil the fallacy arising from the condition of the Tea employed, 
which is often so inert as to have little or no effect; and if 
xve still add (o this the power of habit, which cau destroy the 
' efiicacy of the most powerful substances, we shall not allow 
liie various and even conlradic*lory reports of its effects to 
alter our judgement with respect to its ordinary and more 
general qualities in affecting the human body; which quali¬ 
ties are, from experiments and observations, clearly ascer- 
laioed to be narcutic and sedative* It is not at the same 
time to be denied, that Tea may sometimes Imve good effects; 
it is very possible that in certain persons, taken in moderate 
quantities, it may, like other narcotics, prove exhilarating; or, 
like them, have some effect in taking off irritability, or in 
quieting some irrcgnlaritjes of llte nervous system. As its 
bud effects have been often imputed to tbe warm water in 
wliicb it has been infused, so there is no doubt that some of 
ils good effects may also be ascribed to the same cause, and 
particuhirly ils being so often grateful after a full meal. 
A her all, the infusion of Tea, as it is commonly taken in 
England, wiili a competent quantity of cream, or milk and 
sugar, cannot be very narcotic or sedative; especially as, after 
a long voyage, it is kept some time in the East India Com¬ 
pany's warehouses; and the finer sorts of it are hardly so 
much in request as formerly. Nor can it be on uawholesome 
beverage for sedentary persons, and such as live freely, pro¬ 
vided it be not taken too hot nor in immoderate qaanlitics, 
or wiLbout solid food. For the lower class of people, who iu 
general procure I title anrrunl food, Tea is a bad succedaneum 
fur beer; and is besides, xvilh its concomitants, far too 
expensive.—Tliis now universal article of daily diet, was not 
drank in Europe before the commencement of the seven* 
teeutli century. Some Dutch adventurers, seeking about 
that time for sucli objects as might fetch a price in Chioo, 
and hearing of tUe general usage tliere of a beverage from tlie 
plant of the country, bethought itiemselves of trying how far 
an European plant, of su]>poscd great virtues, might also be 
relished by the Chinese, and lhereby become a sulcable com¬ 
modity among them. Accordingly, they introduced to them 
the herb Sage, once so much extolled by the Salertiian School 
of Physic, as a powerful preservative of health; the Datch 
accepting, in return, llic Chinese Tea, which they brought 
to Europe. The European lierb did not continue long, at 
least in use, in China; but the consumption of Tea^ haa ben 
gradually increasing in Europe ever since, and is (he staple 
article of our vast East Indian Commerce. The first intro¬ 
duction of Tea into England was about J60O, wlken the first 
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ntepltoa of it was made io ibe statute book, and a duty of 
fourpence a gallon Jaid on tJie liquor made and sold in all 
cofloe-bouses: tbe price, si^ years afterwards, was sixty 
ihiUiogS a pound.— I^ropqgatiQn and Culture, In Jjpan, 
this tree is cultivated round the borders of rice and corn 
fields, without any regard to the soil; llie seeds contained in 
the seed-vessels, from six lo twelve or fifteen, are put info one 
hole, four or five inches deep. The seeds contain a large 
proportion of oil, which is liable soon to turn rancid ; hence 
scarcely a fifth part of them germinate; aitd this malkes It 
necessary to plant so many together The seeds vegetate 
without any further care: but the more iuduslrious annually 
remove the weeds, and manure the land. The leaves are not 
fit to be plucked before the third year's growth; and in seven 
or ten years the tree is generally cut down, and abundance 
of fresh shoots spring up. In Chitia, wherever it is regularly 
cultivated, it lises from the seed, sown in rows at tlie dzsfanee 
of about four feet from each other, in land kept free from 
weeds. It is seldom sown on flat or marshy ground, which is 
preserved for rice; but va5t tracts of hilly land are planted 
with it, especially in the province of Fo-kien. Its perpendt- 
cuJap growth is impeded, for the convenience of collecting 
the leaves. Its long and tender branches spring up aintost I 
from (he root, ivilhout any inierveuing naked trunk. It is 
cultivated in several other provinces, but seldom more Ilian 
tiiirfy degrees north of the equator. It thrives best between 
that parallel and the line that separates the temperate from 
the torrid ; 5 one. The southern countries of Europe, and 
some provinces of North America, would suit, particularly 
the latter, the heat there in summer being such, that vege¬ 
tables make quicker and more early shoots, and Iherefoie 
acquire more strength and firmness before ihe winter com¬ 
mences.—To propagate the Tea-tree in Europe, it is necessary 
to procure seeds from China. Care must be taken that they 
be fresh, sound, ripe, white, plump, and internally moist. 
After being well dried In the sun, they may be inclosed in 
bees-wax, or left in tbeir capsules; and may be put into 
close tin canisters. Thouin, in his directions to tbe 
unfortunate Perouse, recommends these and other seeds to 
be placed in alternate layers of eartjj or sand, in tin boxes 
closed up exactly, and placed in solid cases, covered with 
wax'clolb; the boxes to be placed in a part of the shrp least 
accessible to moisture, and the most sheltered from extreme 
heat or cold, American seeds are often brought over, by 
putting them into a box, not made too close, upon alternate 
layers of Moss, iji such a tnaimer as to admit the seeds lo 
vegetate. This might be tried with the seeds of (be Tea- 
tree; and* to succeed more certainly, some of the seeds 
might be sown in pots or boxes, when the vessel arrives at 
SL Helena, and after passing tbe tropic of cancer, near the 
latitude of thirty degrees north. But the best method seems 
to be, to sow ripe seeds in good ligiit earth, in boxes, upon 
leaving Cauton, covering them with wire, to prevent rats 
and other vermin coming to (hem; and taking care, during 
the passage, that they are not too freely exposed (o the air, 
nor lo the spray of tbe sea, A little fresh or rain-water 
tbould now and then be sprinkled over them; and wlien tbe 
■eed-plants appear, they should be kept moist, an<l out of tbe 
buruing aun. If young plants can be procured in China, 
they may be sent over in a growing slate in boxes, forty 
inches long by twenty broad, and as much in depth, having 
n few holes bored through tbe bottom. When the trees 
arrive in England, they must be kept in a green-Jiouse duriug 
tbe winter, and in the open air during the summer. If (hey 
come in bad condition, it may be as vvell to plunge the pots 
into which they are transplanted in a gentle bot-bed, or to 
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set (hem in (be (an-pit, to make them strike and shoot more 
freely. Though it will not at present bear tbe rigour of our 
winters in the open air, yet it is not impossible but it m^y 
gradually become naturalized to our climate, like the Mag¬ 
nolia, among several other trees and shrubs; especially if it 
were lo be brought from the coldest provinces of China, 
where it grows, or from (lie parts of Europe a little to the 
southward of ns, wdieu it shall have been naturalized there. 
This tree may also be fieely increased from cuttings, in the 
same mauner witli Gardenia ; and will also probably grow 
from layers laid down in the autumn or spring. 

Tkdygcnnm; a genus of Ibe class Monoecia, order Poly- 
andria.— Generic Chahacter. Male Flower, Caii^: 
pei'iaulb one leafeti, turbinate, semi bifid ; segments revolule. 
Coroiia: none. Stamina; filainenia very many, twelve or 
more, erect, length of the calix; anthers simple. Female 
Flower: od tlie same plant. Calix: perianth one-Uafed, 
very sinalf, erect, bifid, permanent at the side of tbe germen. 
Corolla: none. Pistil: germen globular; style filiform, 

I long ; siignm simple. Pericarp: capsule coriaceous, globu- 
liar, onc-cellcd. Seed: one, globular, with a callous appen- 
dicle. Essential Character. Male. bifid. Co¬ 

rolla: none. Stamina: commonly twelve. Female, Calix: 
bifid. Corolla: woviQ, SUflei coriaceous, one* 

celled, one-seede<L—Tbe only kuown species is, 

1. ThelygotKim Cynocranibe; Purslain-Uaved Thelygo- 
num^ or Dog\ Mercurj/. Leaves ovate, bluntisb, even, nerv¬ 
ed, slightly marked with lines, oleraceous, rugged at the 
edge; the lower ones opjrosite, the upper alternate, ending 
in the petioles, winch are the length of tbe leaves, and con¬ 
nected on eacii side by a ihree-toothed, membranaceous, wide, 
short stipule; stems round, diffused, fiexuose, succulent; 
branches opposite, divaricate, from the axils of the opposite 
leaves.—Native of tlie south of France, near Montpellier ; and 
of Italy, ill the island of Caprwa; and the county of Nice, 
and in Sicily. Sow the seeds in autumn where they are to 
remain; for when sown in (ho spring, the plants rarely cotne 
up in the same year. They require no culture, but to be kept 
clean from weeds, and to be thinned where they are too close. 

Theobroma ; a genus of tbe class Polyadelpliia, order 
Dccandria. —Generic Character. Catix: perianth five- 
leaved ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, spreading, deciduous. Co¬ 
rolla: petals five, longer than the cuUx ; claws wide, arched, 
concave like a liclmet, emarginate at the tip, scored iiilernalJy 
with a thick triple line, inserted into tbe nectary at the base; 
border roundish, acuminaie, spreading, each narrowed at the 
base into a small claw, winch is from upright recurved, and 
fastened into tbe claw; nectary a sliort little pitcher, putting 
fotrlli five little horns, which are awl-shaped, long, erect, 
acuminate, bent in and converging, decurrenl along Mie 
pitcher. Stamina: filamenta five, filiform, erect, bent out¬ 
wards at top, lyiug within the claws of the petals, growing 
externally to tbe nectary, alternate with and shorter than the 
horns; antberse on each fitamentum two, one on each side at 
the tip, vertical, one cell superior, the other inferior.. PUtih 
germcn ovate; style filiform, striated, a Little longer than tbe 
stamina; stigma five-deft. Pericarp: capsule oblong, coria¬ 
ceous, unequal, five-cornered, five-celled, valveless, not open¬ 
ing. Seeds : very many, subovaie, nestling in a buttery pulp, 
fastened to a central columnar receptacle. Essential Cha- 
ftACTETt. Catix: fivc-leaved. Petals: five, arched. Nec¬ 
tary: five-horned. Filamenta: five, withirt the claws of the 
petals, growing externally to tlje nectary, having two antberse 
on each.-'flie ouly known species is, 

1. Theobroma Cacao; Chocolate-nut Tree. Leaves lao- 
ceolate-obloug, bright green, quite entire, alternate, from 
8 F 
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niue to sixteea itich^s long, and tLfee or four inche^^ wide at | 
most, on a petiole an inch in Icngtli, and thickened at botli 
ends; peduneies slender, about eight or ten together, chiefly 
from the scars of the fallen leaves* one of them only for the 
most part fruitful, the rest abortive; flowers small, reddish, 
inodorous; fruits smooth, yellow, red, or of both colours, 
about three inches in diameter; rind fleshy, nearly half an 
inch in thickness, flesh coloured within; pulp whitish, tlie 
consistence of butter, separating from the rind in a state of 
ripeness, and adhering to it only by filameida, which penetrate 
it, and reaclk to the seeds: hence it is known when the seeds 
are ripe, by the rattling of the capsule when it is sliakeu. 
The pulp has a sweet and not unpleasant taste, with a slight 
acidity; it is sucked, and eaten raw the natives, and may 
easily be separated into as many parts as there are seeds, to 
which it adheres strongly; and they arc wrappe<l up iu it, so 
that each seed seems to have its own proper pulp. The 
seeds are about twenty-five in munbev; when fresh, they are 
of a flosh'Colour They are gntheicd unripe, and preserved 
in sugar, which makes them very grateful to the ]>alate. 
According to Browne, this tree ^eldom exceeds six or seven 
inches in diameter, or rises above fiflecn or sixteen feet in 
heigiit. It is very beautiful, ami in general exlreiiicly ciigiig- 
Jirg to the sight, when changed ^vith fruit, wliioh grows from 
all parts of the trunk and larger brandies imliscriminalely- 
When the seeds are loose, an<l rattle in the pods, they are 
pulled off and of^ened, and the kernels picked out and 
exposed daily to the sun, until they are lljorougliiy cured, und 
fit for the stove or market. These seeds are remarkably 
nourishing, and agreeable to most people; whieli occasions 
them to be coniinonly kept in most houses in America, as a 
necessary part of the provisions of the family. They are 
generally ground, or pounde<l very fine, and made into paster j 
I hey are much cliarged with oil, but mix well witii milk or 
water, U is said to have l>ren in use among the native 
Indians before the arrival of the Spaniards: it is much 
cdteemed in all liie southern coltmies of America, and we!) 
known to make a principal purl of tlic nourishmeiil of most of 
the older ]>art of the iiihabiiaiits.—There arc two principal 
varieties of ilie fruit; one long, of aa oviibobloug form, 
obtusely allenualed at, the end, len grouved, and lia^ ing lire 
surface*irregular with iilllc lumps, or somewhat wavted ; the 
other not at all warted, scarcely groove<l, as thick as ihc 
Ollier variety, but shorter: both are commonly found wild in 
Jamaica. This tree is cultivated in many of the West India 
islands belonging to the French au<l Spaniards, and formerly 
in some of those belonging to the RiigUsli; 1ml the hurricanes, 
and the neglect of our planters, have so diminished (he mini her 
of I he trees, that for some years the French and Spaniards 
have supplied us with the article,—Native of South America, 
and found in great plenty in several places between the tropics, 
hut particularly at Curacca and Carlliagena, on the river of 
Amazons, the isthmus of Darien, at Hon<]uias, Guatimala, 
and Nicaragua .—and Cuiftirf, As this tree 
may be advantageously cultivated in those parts of our West 
India islands where tlie Sugar-Cane will not lliiive, we shall 
first slate the mode of cultivaiiiig there for profit, and then 
al home for curiobily. Make your plantation of Chocolate^ 
trees iu a place wliere lliey may be protected from strong 
winds, by wdiich, if exposed, they will be soon dcslroyeck 
Jn tliose places where torrents of water have deposited ibe 
earth, they will thrive exceedingly, especially where I he 
gullies are broad and deep, because the soil is generally rich 
nnd moist, which is what these trees require. Where there 
are not a sutticienl number of these gullies, plant them where 
they will be well sheltered by large trees; or if llsere be no 


trees already grown, surround the spot where you derigo to 
plant the Chocolate-trees, with four rows of plants of sock 
trees as are of the r|uickest growth, and within these rows 
there should be some PIaDtaio^trees planted at proper 
fauces, W'hich, being very quick of growth, and the leaves 
very large, will afford a kindly shelter to the Chocolate 
seedlings planted between them. These trees, when culti¬ 
vated, seldom exceed fourteen or fifteen feet in height nor 
do they spread their branches very wide; hence if the Plan- 
taiii-trees be placed in rows about twenty-four feet asunder, 
there will be room enough f«r two rows of Chocolate-ttves 
between each row of Plantains; and if they are placed at 
ten feet distance in the rows, there will he space sufficient. 
Those trees wliich are found wild in uncultivated places arc 
generally of much larger growth, which may be occasioned 
by the other trees among which these are fouml growing; 
for being protected from the winds by those, they are not 
so much in danger therefrom, as those which are cultivated; 
aikd l)ic olber trees closely surroundiug them, will uatuially 
draw them up to a greater height; however, that is not a 
desirable quality in these trees ; the tower they are, the better 
the fruit may be gathered without hurling the trees, and the 
le^s they arc exposed to liic injuries of tlie weather; so that 
the iulialntants never desire to have their trees above twelve 
or ruiii J+fcii feet high. The soil upon which these trees thrive 
to most advantage, is a moist rich deep earth, for they gene¬ 
rally send forth one tap-rool, which runs very deep iuto the 
groutul; hence, v^herever they meet with a rocky bottom 
near the surface, they seldojn thrive, nor are they of long 
coniinuauce; but in a deep rich moist soil they will produce 
fruit in pretty good plenty the third year from seed, nnd will 
continue fruitful for several years after. Before the plantalion 
is begun, I he ground should be well prepared by digging it 
tleep, anil clearing il from the roots of the trees and noxious 
plants, wliich, tf siitiered to remain in the ground, will shoot 
tip again after the first rain, and greatly obstruct the growth 
of the plants, till il i^ill he almost impassible to clear the 
ground of these roots without greatly htjuriug the Chocolate 
plants after they have con^e up. When ilie ground is thus 
prepared, tiic rows should be marked out by a line, where 
tlu- uuts are to be planted, so ns that they may be placed 
in u quincunx order, at equal distance every way, oral lea&t 
tiiat the Plautain-trees between iheio may form a quincuni 
with tlielwoi ows of Chocolate trees, which are placed belwecu 
each ro^v of them. In making a plantalion of Cliocolate-nut 
Trees, the nuts [uust be planted where the trees are to renouTP; 
for if the plants he trans]datiTed they seldom live, and llio^e 
which survive will never make thriving trees; for if the 
lap-root be any way broken or injured, the tree comitionly 
decays. The imts should always be planted in a rainy 
season; aud as the fruit ripens at two difierent seasons, at 
Midsuinmev and at Christuias, the plantaium may be made 
at either of liiusu; btit (he cidtf care must be to choose 
such nuts as are perfectly ripe and sound, otherwise Ibe 
whole tjonbje and expence will be lost. The maimer of 
phmling the nuts is, to make lliree holes in the ground, wilhiii 
two nr three inches of each other, at the place where ererv 
tree is to stand ; and into caclr of these holes ahould he one 
sound nut planted, a bout two inches deep, covertug them 
gently with earth, Tlirce fiuts are planted, because they seldom 
ad succeed, or if most of than grow, tlie plants will not he all 
equally vigorous; hence it will be easy, even after one vear^s 
growth, to draw u)>all the weak nuproniisitig plants, and to leave 
the most vigorous, in doing which great eare must be taken 
uot to injure or disturb the raoU of those which arc to reiuaia. 
When these trees appear above the ground, they are very 
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tender, and liable to great injury from the strong winds, the 
scorching snn, or great droughts, Oa these accounls the 
planters choose a sheltered situation, or plaut trees to form a 
shelter. They also contrive, if possible, to have ihe pJanta- 
tioa near a river, for the conveniency of watering the plants 
during the first season, until they have made strong roots, 
and are capable of drawing iheir nourishment from some 
depth in the earth, where they meet with moisture. In order 
to shelter tlie plants from llie scorching rays of the suit, they 
generally plant two rows of Cassada between each row of 
CJiocoUle-trees, whiclk will grow about seven or eight icet 
high, and screen tlie young plants from the violence of liie 
ami in the fir^t season, after whiclk time they will be in Jess 
danger or iiyury therefrom ; and in the following season, when 
the Cassada is taken up for use, the ground shoikld he worked = 
between the young plants, taking care not to injure ihe roots 
in this operation. This method of planting the Cassada | 
between the young Chocolate-trees, is of great advantage to 
the planter: for when like roots of the Cassada are taken up 
for use, it will defray the expense of keeping tlie ground fice 
from weeds, without which the young plants will come to 
nothing* Tlie Plantains also, wliicii will he fit to cut in 
about twelve months after planting, will defray the wliole | 
expense of preparing ihe ground, so that the produce of the j 
Chocolate-trees will be neat profit; for as the INautaius pro- : 
duce fruit and decay, they will be succeedetl by suckers, j 
which will produce Auit in eight months after; whereby | 
there w ill be a continual supply of food for tlie negroes* w liicii j 
will more than pay for keeping tlie ground wrought and clear 1 
from weeds, until the Chocolatc^trees begin to produce fruit, I 
which is generally in the lliird year after j^lanting. In about 
seven or eight days after the Chocolate-nuts are planted, tlio 
young plants will begin to a])pear above ground, ami should 
be carefully examined to sec if any of ihcm be attacked by 
insects, in wiueh case rf the insects are not liiiieiy deslioycd, 
they will soon devour all llie young plants; or, if there siiould 
be any weeds produced near the ]>lants, they should be care^ 
fully cut down with a hoe; in doing wiucit, great care sliould 
be taken that neither the tender shoot, nor the rind of the 
bark, be injured. About tvvejdy days after Jlie plants have 
appeared, they will he five or six iuolies high, and have four 
or six leaves, according to the streiigUi of the plauTs, These 
leaves are always produced by pairs, opposite to each other, 
as tire also the brauclics* so that they make very rcgidar 
handsome heads, if they are not injured hy winds* In ten or 
twelve months they will be two feet and a lialfhigh, and have 
fourteen or sixteen leaves* By iliis time the Cassada, vJilvh 
was planted between the rows of CliocolLite plants, udEl 
have large roots lit for use, therefore should be lakun Uj>: ' 
mid tile ground being then wrought over again, will greallv , 
encourage the young plants. Jii two years lliey will j^ave 
grown to the height of three feet and a half or somelimes 
four feet, many of which will begin lo fiower; i>ul t/ic carefni 
planters always pull oft' tJiese blossoms, for if I bey be per^ 
milted to remain to produce fruit, they will so much weaken 
the trees tlkat they will never recover* When tlie [dauis arc 
two years and a half old, they will produce ftowers again, 
ioiikc of which are often left to bear fruit; but the mosi 
curious planters pluck oft* all these* and never leave any lo j 
produce fruit nutil the third year; and tlicii hut a few in 
propcriion to the sUengdi of the trees, wliicij causes Iheiii lo 
produce larger and better fruit. The fourih year tliey sutler 
their trees lo bear a moderate crop, lud they geiieially ]uiil 
off some flowers from those trees which are weak, that tin y 
may recover sirenglb before they leo old. rroni llic 
time whelk the flowers fall off, lo the uiaturity of the fruit, is 


■ about four niooths* It is easy to kuow when the fruit is ripe 
by the colour of the pods, which become yellow on the side 
next the sun. In gathering the fruit, they generally place a 
negro to each row of trees; who being furnished with a 
basket, goes from tree to tree, and cuts oft' all those which 
are ripe. When the basket is full, he carries the fruit aud 
lays it in a heap at one end of the plantation, where, after 
the whole is galhcrcd, they cut the pods tcnglliways, and take 
out all the nuts, beuig careful to divest them of the pulp, 
which closely adheres to them, and then they carry llicm to 
the house, wdiere they lay tliem in large casks, or other ves- 
sels of wood raised above ground, and cover ihern willi 
leaves of Ihe Indian Reed and tuats, upon which ihey lay 
some boards, putting on them stones to press the whole down 
close. In these vessels the tiuts are kept four or five days; 
during w hich lime I hey must be stirred and turned every 
nioruing* to prevent too much fenncjitation. In this short 
time tlkcy change from being white lo a dark red or brown 
colour; ami it is said that witlmut a proper degree of fer- 
meutation they will not keep, but will s]>rout in damp places, 
and slirivci aud dry too tmach if exjmsed lo heat. After the 
nuts have been thus fermented, fliey should be taken out of 
the vessels, and s)>rcad on coarse cloths, where they may 
be esjjoscd to liie suii aiul w'ind ; but at night, or in rainy 
weather, tfiey must be taken under slieller* fkk fine weather, 
if carefully turned from side to side, tliey will dry in three 
days' time, and, when perfectly dry, may be put up in boxes 
or sacks, and preserved in a dry place unlil flicy are shipped 
oft or consumed. These trees, if planted to a good soil, will 
continue vigorous and friiilfid twenty-five or iJiirty years. 
The leaves being large, make a great liner on the ground 
when they fall. Tliey arc more profitable lhan IIjc Sugar 
Cane, and the crop is not S(» uncertain; but hesides the 
ordinaly care of digging, liociiig, and manuring tlie planta* 
lioi’is of CJiocolaTc-trees, it is necessary to prune oflf the 
decayed branclws, and to remove small and ill placed 
branches wherever they may he produced. This should be 
cautiously performed, for no vigorous branches ought to be 
shortened, nor any large ampulation made on these trees; 
bccmise they abound with a soft glutinous milky juice* which 
will ilinv out many dins whenever they arc wmuntied, and 
riiui^t greally wetdveii the hC03* Suclt branches, however, as 
hrtvc ilacir cxlrcuie [uirts decayed, should be cut oft', to pre¬ 
vent the infection from spreading further; and those winch 
are much docaveu, siiould be taken oft close to the stem of 
the tree in dry wcallier, soon after the fruit is gal he red.— 
in Europe, Plant tiic nulsiu boxes of cariJi noon 
villcr tlicy become lipc. I'lace the boxes in a shady silnation, 
and water them frequently. Jn a forluiglit the f>Ian(s will 
begin to apjiear, and siiould lie carefully watered in dry wea- 
tiler, unxJ protected from the violent iical of the sun, wdWh is 
very injurious lo these plants, especially while they are young. 
Keep them perfectly free from weeds. When they arc grown 
strong enough lo transport, they may be sliippcd, aud should 
be placed wliere they may be scretiicd from strong winrls, 
salt water, and the viokuit heat of the sun. During iheir 
passage they kinist be frc(juenlly refieshed with water in small 
quantities; and should be piolccled as mueli as possible 
from the cohl, when tlicv arrive in the norlliein lalitudes* 
As soon as tlicy arc laiidc<l in tlds country, take them c;trc- 
fiilly out of their boxes* anti transplant each of them into u 
separate pot tilled with light riel) earth, and ]>lunged tulo a 
nioderale hol-])cd of tanner’s liat k, being careful lo cover Die 
glasses in the heat of the day, and lo screen the plajils (miu 
ihc sujt. Walor tb( rn <ftteu, but sparingly. Let lliem rciuaiii 
till Jiicimcimus iii the hot bed, lluji jilui]ge khciii into tljc tun 
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in tU<i warmest part of ihe bark-stove. During winter water 
them frequently in small quantities, but more plentifully in 
summer* They are too tender to endure the open air here 
even in llic lioUest season, and must therefore always remain 
in the bark-stove, observing to admit a large share of fresh 
air ill ^^ann weather, and to keep them very warm in winter. 
As the plants increase in bulk, they should be shifted into 
larger pois: and in doing this, particular care is necessary 
not fo tear or bruise their roots, which often kills them. 
They must never be overpolled* as that causes slow but sure 
destruction. Their leaves should be ofieii^ waslied to clear 
them from filth, which they arc very subject to contract by 
remaining constantly in the house. This filth becomes a 
harbour for small insects, which infect and gradually destroy 
the plants* When tlie trees are obtained from abroad, they 
may be increased by cuttings as Gardenia, which see. 

T/ieap/n-a^fa; a genus of the class Pentainlria, order Mo 
uogynia*^— Genehic Character* Caiix: perianth one- 
leafed, five-parted, permauent; segments oblong* ciliate at 
the edge. CoroNa: oiie-pelalled, permanent; ti^be length of 
tlje caliiL, bell-sliaped; segments oblong, erect, s]^rca<ling. 
Stdniinn: filamenta five, below the middle of the tube, 
inserted into a membrane which surrounds tlie bolton:i inters 
nally, shoitertlian the corolla; autheric acumiitate* Phiil: 
germen roundidi ; style length of tiie stamina, thick; stigma 
blunt, perforated. Perkarp: fruit large, rniiiuiis!>, corti- 
cose, one-celled* many-seeded. Seeds: oblong, shining* 
fastened to a fleshy juicy recejdaclc, which is sjlunted at the 
base. Essential Character, Corolfa: bell shaped, 
with oblong, erect, spreading segments. Fruit: one-ceiled, 
very large, roundish, mauy-seeded,-The species are, 

1. Tljeophrasta Americana, Leaves rcpa^ld-tootl^cd^ 
sharpish: they are in very short petioles, opposite* or in¬ 
serted into the stem in whorls, erect* elongated, attenuated 
at the base, blunt at the end* very rigid, serrate, the serra- 
tores spiny, allernately inflected and reflected; spines stand¬ 
ing out* small, but rfgid, black at the outmost tip; petioles 
pressed close to the stem, thick, rufous; stem frulescciit, 
one or two feet liigh, simple, erect, leafy from the middle to 
the top, like a froudose trunk, (ns in tlie Palms*) tomenlose, 
ferruginous, spiny ; racemes short* terminating from the mid¬ 
dle of the terminating leaves, many-flowered; peduncles 
numerous, curved* short, oue-floviered. : black* hard, 

fastened at the base, but free above. TIjc fruit is not pro¬ 
perly a berry, nor is it a capsule, for it does not open* but it 
is corticose, and the greater part of It is often empty j when 
fipe it is yellow and brittle^ with the receptacle of the base 
juicy.—Native of South America, in the dry coppices of 
Hispaniola. 

3, Theophrasta Longifolia, Leaves mucronate, toothed* 
acuminate. This much resembles the preceding, but is dis¬ 
tinct in having the leaves attenuated at both ends, with tiie 
teeth acute and mucronatc.—Native of America; found at 
the Caraccas, 

Thesittm ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Monogy- 
nla.—G enbric CHARACTER. Calix: perianthone-leafed, 
turbinate, permanent, half five-cleft; segments lialfdanceo- 
late, erect, obtuse. Corolla: none, unless the caltx iitlcr- 
nally coloured may be regarded as such* Stamina: fila¬ 
ment a five, awl-shaped, inserted into the base of the caliciue 
segments* shorter than the catix; anthera? roundisli. Pistil: 
ermen inferior, growing upon the base of the calix; style 
tiforui, length of the stamina; stigma ihickish, obtuse. 
Pericarp: none. The calix contains the seed In its bottom, 
and does not open* Seed: one, roundish* covered* Observe, 
The second species takes one-fiftb from the fructification. 


Essential Gharactbb« Cd/tr; oiK-leafed, into vfaich 

the stamina are Inserted* Nut: lofenor^ ooe-Beeded.- 

The species are* 

1. Thesium Ltoophyllum; Flax-leaved orBoi^ 

tardToad Flax* Spike branched; bractes iu threes; kavet 
linear-lanceolate; calix tube very short; root woody, bnndi- 
ed, crooked, whitish, perennial; stems ascendiog, tngulu-, 
five or six inches high, little branched; fiowera in spikes, 
mostly branched, and sometimes so coiupouDd at to form a 
panicle, solitary, on alternate erect pedicels, with three lati- 
ceofate-acute bractes close to each flower. The herb is 
scarcely bitter, but a little saltish. Willdenow gives three 
varieties* which are owing to a difference of soil and siltia- 
tion. The panicle, he remarks, in this species is formed of 
siniple-bracted racemes placed in the axils of the upper 
leaves* It flowers in July*—Native of Europe, Siberia, and 
Barbary; chiefly found in a calcareous soiL It has hcen 
long observed in several parts of Cambridgeshire, and in 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, and Dorsetshire* 

3. Tliesium Afpinum ; Alpine Thesium. Raoeme leafed; 
leaves linear; root perennial, fibrous, of a dirty white colour; 
stems many, decumbent in a ring, sometimes, but seldom, a 
little upright, half a foot long* round, amooih, comuiottly 
simple. This species may be distinguished by the following 
marks. The buds proceed from the old stems; the leave* 
are more spreading, quite linear, nerveless, more rigid, and 
fewer; the stems are half a foot long; the panicle equals 
half the length of the whole stem, and points one way; the 
fruits are oval, striated, and furnished with a sort of neck 
by the contraction of Ihe calicine segments. It varies accord¬ 
ing to Willdenow, with an erect and decumbent stem* The 
raceme is formed of one-flowered, bracted, axillary peduncles, 
on the upper part of the stem*—Native of the mountains of 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, the south of Fiance, 
Mount Atlas, and Siberia. 

3. Thesium Huniile; Dwarf TAcatHiR* Leaves liaetf, 
somewhat fleshy; flowers axillary, sessile, five-cleft; root 
annual; stem herbaceous, erect, scarcely a hand in height, 
branching immediately from the base; branches smooth, some¬ 
what subdivided, angular, height of the stem.—Native of the 
kingdom of Tunis. 

4. Thesium Lineatnm. Leaves linear; stem round, angu¬ 
lar, leafless below; branches erect, divaricating; flowers 
axillary, peduncled.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

r>. Thosium Sqiiarrosum* Leaves linear, subulate, recurved, 
and reflexed; stem round; flowers axillary, sessile.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope* 

6. TJiesium Frisea. Flowers snbspihed, directed one way, 
oiliate-wool!y; leaves aw|-sl>aped ; stems simple, a hand high, 
bardisli; fruit ovate, much wrinkled, the size of a Coriander 
seed, villose at the tip within with the permanent calix*— 
Found at the Cape of Good Hope. ' 

7* Thesium Funale ; Flexible Thesium* Flowers in spikes; 
eallces ciliate; stem sufFruticose; leaves awi-sbaped, very 
short* This Is a shrub, having the appearance of Restis 
Capensis, and almost naked; branches numerous, altemaie, 
clustered, wand-like, simple, round, filiform.—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope* 

B* Thesium Spicatum; Spike-flowered Thmufa* Flowers 
in spikes, even; leaves awl-shaped, very short, and very 
remote; stem erect, si iff, somewhat angular, proliferous, 
three feet high, the thickness of a quill* It is very disdoct 
from the preceding, the stem not being flexible tike a oord; 
the spikes not very narrow; and the bractes betwecti tbc 
flowers not slender like a needle*—Found near the Cape^ 

9* Tliesium CapiUtum; Head-flowered Thesimm^ Floweta 
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m heads, sessile, terminating; leaves three^sidedi even; 
binictes ovate; stem shrubbvp hard; branches alternate, 
remote, the upper ones gradually longer*^NaUre of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

. Thesium Strictum; Straight Thestum. Flowers in 
umbeli; leaves linear, decurreat; stem shrubby, branched, 
angular as in Broom*—Native of the Cape* 

11, Thesium UmbeUatum; Umbelled Tkesium, Flowers 
in um^Is; leaves oblong ; root perennial* It dowm here in 
Juoc.-i^Native of Virginia and Pennsylvaoia. 

12, ThetmiD Fragile; Brittle Thesium^ Leaves ovate, 
three-sided, heeled, decurrent; stem angular; dowers axil¬ 
lary, sessile. This has the habit of Salsola, It is a very 
brittle plant, with leaves so short as seeming to have none*— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

13, Thesium Scabrum; Rtigged Thesium^ Heads of 
flowers peduQcled; leaves three sided, very rugged along the 
edge and keel. This very much resembles the nhitli species, 
hut the heads are on a long naked peduncle,—Native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 

14- Thesium Paniculatum; Panicied Thesium. Wholly 
paaicled: leaves lanceolate, remote; branches angular, dif¬ 
fused; flowers terminating; stem somewhat woody, a foot 
high. Many of the flowers are abortive,—Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 

13. Thesium Amplexicaule; Flow¬ 

ers subspikedj directed oue way, ciiiate, woolly; stem rather 
woody, erect, slightly angular, four feet high, even; racemes 
terminating*—Native of the high mountains near tlie Cape, 

16, Thesium Triflorum ; Three-Jiowered Thesium. Leaves 
Unceolate; stem angular; pednudes axillary, trichotomous, 
compound*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

17* Thesium Euphorbicides; Evphorbiumdike Thesium. 
Peduncles three-flowered, terminating; leaves subovate, 
fleshy ; branches dichotomous at top* It has the appearance 
<rf an Euphorbium.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Id-'Thesilim Colpoon; Tree Thesium. Leaves opposite, peli- 
oled, obovate, flat, quite entire; corymb terminatiug,leafless* 
This tree has compressed ancipital bfanchlels; racemes from 
the axiU of the branches, erect, compressed, scarcely longer 
than the leaves,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

19* Thesium Spinosum; Thorny leaved Thesium. Leaves 
awl-shapedj mucronate; flowers axillary, solitary. This is 
singular in having the leaves spreading, channelled, termi¬ 
nating in a spine*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Thistlet See Cardum^ and Serratuia. 

Thistle, Blessed. See Centaurea. 

Thistle^ Cariine. See jdlracti/lU^ Cai^lina, and Carthantus. 

Disi€0*. See Atracijflis, and Carthamus. 

Thistle^ Fish. See CarduuSf and CarUna. 

Thistle, Fuller^8. See Bfpsacus. 

Thistle, Globe. See Echinops. 

Thistle, Golden. See Scofymus. 

Thistle, Our Lady's. See Carduus. 

Thistle, Melon. See Cactus. 

Ihistle, Milk. See Carduus. 

Thistle, St. Barnabas. See Centaurea. 

Thistle, Sow. See Sonchus. 

Thistle, Star. See Centaurea. 

Thistle, Torch. See Cactus. 

Thistle, Woolly. See Onopordnm. 

Tliistle, Yellow. See Argemcne. 

Thiaspi; a genus of the class Telradynamia, order Silicu* 
losa.—^G eneric Character* Caiix: perianth four-leaved; 
leaflets ovate, concave, from erect patulous, deciduous* Co¬ 
rolla: four-petalled, cruciform; petals obovate, twice as 
121 * 


long as the caiix, with uarrow claws* Stamina t filamenta 
six, shorter by half than the corolla, of these, two opposite 
ones are still shorter; aniheraa acuminate. Pistil; germeti 
roundish, compressed, emarginate; style simple, length of 
the stamiim; stigma obtuse* Pericarp: silicic compressed, 
obcordate, emarginate; with the style the length of the 
notch, two-celled ; pariition lanceolate; valves boat-shaped, 
margined and keeled. Seeds: several, nodding, fastened to 
the sutures* Essential Character, SiticU: emargi¬ 
nate, obcordate, many-seeded; valves boat-shaped, margined, 
and kfeled*—-The species are, 

1. Thiaspi Peregrin urn; Foreign Bastard Cress. Silicles 
suborbiculale; leaves lanceolate, quite entire; steins a span 
high, iiard, branched, by age becoming red ; flowers small, 
red, with ovate entire petals* They are produced in loose 

j terminating spikes, appearing in June, and seeding in August* 

I —Native of Carniola, Sow the seeds where the plants are 
to remain, either in spring or in autumn, but the latter 
season is to be preferred. When they come up, thin them 
where too close, and keep them clean from weeds* If the 
seeds of any of the sorts he permitted to scatter, they will 
come up without further care* If the Campestre and Arveose 
be cultivated for use, sow them Ihin upon beds of light 
ground; hoe and thiu them as directed for carrots, ouious, 
&c. so as to leave them liiree or four inches apart. 

2, Tlifaspi Arabicum; Arabian Bastard Cress. Sili¬ 

cles oval, styled ; lower leaves wedge-shaped, upper cordate, 
oblong, embracing; stems herbaceous, diffused, branched, 
very smootli, as is the whole plant; raceme lermiuatiog, with 
a branch growing out beyond it; flowers at first corymbed, 
afterwards racemed. The petals beiitg scarcely irregular, 
and the ailicle altogether that of a Thiaspi, this plant belongs 
rather to this genus thau to Native of Arabia aud 

Cappadocia. See llie preceding species* 

3* 'I'liliispi Arvensc; Field Bastard Cress, Penny Cress, 
or Smooth Mifhridate Mustard. Silicles orbicular, com¬ 
pressed, even ; leaves oblong, toothed, smooth ; root annual, 
small; herb smooth, about a foot or more in height 
upright, round, leafy, with seven or eight membranaceous 
edges, and having a few branches at top; flowers small, in 
racemes; peduncles alteniale, nearly horizontal, one-flowered * 
petals w hile, entire, twice the length of the caiix. This plant 
is obviously dUtinguislied by ils smoothness, and large fiat 
round pods, from whence it has obtained the name of PenDv 
Cress. The seeds are said to produce twice as touch oil as 
those of Linseed; and have an acrimony approaching to that 
of Mustard, combined with an unpleasant flavour somewhat 
like Garlic* The whole plant has the .taste of Garlic, so that 
when cows eat it, their milk acquires an unpleasant taste. 
It flowers at the beginning of June, and the seeds are ripe* 
by ihe end of the month; hence they are not liable to be 
ground w iijj coin, to which in that case they might commu¬ 
nicate their ill flavour*—Native of Europe and Japan, in 
corn fields, especially in a strong moist soil, and sometimes in 
gravel* it has been observed in almost all parts of England, 

4* Thiaspi Alliaceum; Garlic Bastard Cress. Silicles 
subovate, ventricose; leaves oblong, obtuse, toothed, smooth; 
stems few, upright, round, half a foot high, little branched^ 
ending in fruiting racemes as long as themselves; flowers 
corymbed, small; petals white, scarcely bigger than the 
calis,—Native of Austria and Germany* 

6* Tiilaspi Psych ine; Long-styled Bastard Cress. Silicic 
obovate-deltoidj styled; leaves lanceolate, cordate, toothed, 
embracing, pubescent; flowers racemed, pedicelled* It floirl 
ers early in the spring,—Native of Barbary, near Mayne, on 
the borders of fields. 
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G* ThUspi Saxalile ; Rotk Bastard Cress. SiLicles round- 
isb; leaves Jauceolate-linear, obtuse, fleshy; stems annual, 
trailing^ hard, and woody; flowers small, Hesh-coloured,— 
Native of llie south of Europe, Gernimiy, Austria, the south 
uf France, and Italy. 

7- Thlaspi Hirluui; Hairy Bastard Cress. Silicic* ellip¬ 
tic-oblong, hairy, undotled, margined above; stem-leaves 
sagittate, villose. This is distinguished from the Campestre, 
with which it has been confounded, by having the flowers 
three times ns Urge, the silicic* longer and more hairy 
Native of Italy, the south of France, and of Austria. 

th Tlilaspi Campestre; Bastard Ctw* or Common 
Mifhridate Mustard. Silicles roundish, glandular, dotted, 
tnargiticd above'; leaves sagittate, toothed, hoary; root 
aimuah simple; herb more or less pubescent; stems a foot 
or more in height, upright, round, very slightly angular; 
dowers very small, and white, in long upright racemes. The 
seed was formerly celebrated for many virtues, but the pre¬ 
sent practice pays no attention to it. It is, however, a good 
altenuant, and operates by urine* The leaves are of a hot, 
drying, and cleansing nature; the juice of llicm, externally 
applied, is a good lotion for old foul ulcers* This, as well 
as the Arvciise, has been used for the same purposes as 
Mustard seed: it has not so much of the Garlic flavour as 
the former* There are several varieties, one with smooth 
broader leaves, not so tapering to a jioiiit, and smooili pods. 
Another variety is soft like velvet to the touch, w'iih the 
silicles cottony in a slight degree*—This has been observed 
in Dartmoor* 

9. Thiaspi Montanum ; 31&ujitain Bastard Cress. Silicles 
obcordate; leaves smooth; root leaves somewhat fleshy, obo- 
vate, jjuite entire; stern-leaves oblong, embracing, aubsagit- 
tate; corollas larger Ilian the cabs ; stem erect, a finger or 
a hand, seldom a fool, high. The flowers at first form a small 
umbel, but afterwards are drawn out into a long raceme; 
calin brownish, with a white nmrgin.—Native of Germany, 
Austria, the soulii of France, and Italy. 

10. Tlilaspj Alpinum; Alpine Jinsiard Cress. Silicles 
obcordate; stem-leaves cordate, sinoolh, ouite entire; petals 
twice as long as Die calix; stem simple* 1'his small species 
is hardly more than femr or five iiiclics high* It diflVrs from 
the next species in the size of the pelids* imd perennial root, 
which is slender, ramified, and pmduccs several circles or 
roses of leaves, and afterwards several stems, which are 
smooth, simple, of a pale green, and soineliiiies procumbent; 
the leaves are alternate, ovate, smoolh, iintl shglilly poijiled ; 
the flowers are of a moderate size, and milk-wlailc, standing 
in clusters on the top of each stem* 

11. Thiaspi Peribliaium; Ptvfviiate Bastard Crm, or 
^ihepherd's Purse. Silicles obcordalc; stem leaves sa;jiltate' 
cordate, embracing; stem branched; style very .sliori; root 
annual, fibrous* It flowers in Af^ril and May.”N:iiivc of 
Germanv, Switzerland, Austria, the sonlh of France, Italy, 
and Kiiglaiid* Found among the slone-pits belvxceu Witney 

nd Bnrford* 

\2. Tiilapai Alpestic; Dwarf Bastard Crtiss. or Sltep- 
het'd's Purse. Silicles obovatc, Vetuse, many-seeded; stem- 
leaves sagittate; stem simple; style sirelched out; root very 
long, branched, commonly said to be perennial, hut it is 
probably onlv a biennial*—Native of Germany, Switzerland, 
Ausiria/ the “soiitli of France, Italy, ami EnglamL It has 
been noticed near Settle in Yorkshire, and Matlock in Der^ 
byshive, growing abimduntJy oii the linie-stone rocks, aud 
about the lead-mines. It flowers in June and July, 

la. Thiaspi Bursa Pashtris; Comtnon Shepherds Purse. 
Hirsute; silicles deltoid-obcordate; rooldeaves pinnattlid ; 


root annual, fibrous; stem about a foot high, upright, nnnidp 
branched, leafy, rough; flowers in corymbs, lengriieaiog out 
into racemes; petals white, a little longer than the cilii, 
rounded at top* This plant, which grows naturally in most 
parts of the world, is a strong instance of the influence of 
soil and situation; sometimes not being more I ban two ci 
three inches high when it flowers and perfects its seeds, 
whilst in other situations it attains the height of as many feet. 
On walls and in dry situations the root-leaves are more deeply 
divided, and the segments become much narrower; in CUltL 
vated ground they are broader and less jagged; in a dij 
barren dry chalk, the plant becomes very small, witb a siagle 
undivided stem, and the leaves all entire* It is generally 
found in flower in March and April, yet, like the Groundsel 
and Poa Annua, may also be found flowering at almost any 
time of the year* Dr* Withering observes, that ihb and other 
species of this genus begin to flower long before they have 
attained their full size; the flowers at first forming a eoiymb, 
which after a while shoots out, and assumes the form of a 
long spike-like raceme. The stem also, which is at first 
simple, in time becomes branched ; the first branches issumg 
from its upper part. Small birds are very fond of the seeds. 
The juice of the leaves is cooling and binding; two spoonfuls 
of that, with one of red wine, taken frequently, is so excellent 
medicine for overflowings of the menses, spitting of blood,, 
or Ollier profuse evacuations of that vital fluid: so useful it 
this common weed, which we every day trample under foot, 
as if ft was possessed of no good qualities*^—It is a common 
weed in every garden, and increases so fast by seeds, that a 
garden is not easily cleared when they are permitted to shed* 
There are generally four crops annually from seed; it cannot 
tJierefore be too diligently rooted out, which is easily nccom* 
plished by hcieing in dry weather, in fallows it is lastgotfl- 
caut, and aft'ords food for cattle and sbeep* 

14. Thiaspi Ceratocarpon; Siberian Bastard Cress* Very 
smooth; stem grooved; leaves sagittate, lanceolate, riubser^ 
rate; silicles twolobed; corymbs knglliened ititn racemes; 
flowers small, white,^—Native of the salt-plains of Siberia* 
Thoa; a genus of the class Monoeeia, order Polyandris* 
—Generic Character* Male Fiowe7^s: ia* spikes^ 
Oatix: none, Coi'oNa: none* Stamina: filamenta at the 
top of each joint in the sjfike, numerous, short; antberse 
very small. Flowers: at fbe base of the spike, one 

on each side, sessile* Calix: none* Corolla: none* 
geniRii ovate; style scarcely any; stigma three or four ckft, 
vcrysjriall, Ptrkarp: capsule oblongt brittle,oue-celled* Seed: 
one, oblong, in a brittle shell, covered with very Sfiiall rigid 
puMgeut bri^jtles, weaved into a sort of dry aril. ESSENTIAL 
Character* Calix and Corolla ; Done. Male. Stamina: 
numerous, at like joints of the spike* Female. Germina: 
two, at the base of the male spike, one op each side, sessile; 
siignia three or four cleft. Seed: iu a brittle shell* covered 

wit It a bristly web.-The only known species is, 

1* Tiioa Uroiis. Leaves opposite, smooth, green, entire, 
and oval, terminating iu a sharp point; the largest are about 
five inches and a half long, and about three inches wide. 
The spikes of ntule flowers spring from the bosoms of the 
leaves and titc tips of the hraiichcs, and on each side of the 
liu^o of tile male flowers is a female one, each of which is suc¬ 
ceeded by a smooth reddish capsule, under Ibe bark of which 
is found a dry substance composed of filiflf recumbent bristles* 
wliioh scpsiraie easily, and cause a severe itching when rubbed 
on the skin* It is a shrub, rising with a tortuous slem to 
about the length of ten feet, and emitting several ttvisting and 
climbing branches upon the neighbouring trees. The bark 
is rough and greyish, and the wood white and spongy. 
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Them Apple* See J)atttra^ 

Thorn t Biock^ See Prunue^ 

TAorfij Box^ See Lyeium^ 

Thornt Chrisfs. See Rhamnua^ 

Thom, Cock spur* See Cratagua. 

ThorTtf Egyptian, See Acacia. 

UkorUf Evergreen, See Metpiius, 

Thornt Glastonbury* See Cratagm. 

TAf^rn, Goats* See I^agacantha. 

Thomt Haw, See Cratagus, 

Thornt Idiy. See Caieebtra, 

TAorn, Whit St See Crates gas. 

Thorny Trefoil* See Fago^ia* 

Thorough Wax* See BupUuruot* 

Thouinia; a genns of the class Pentandria, order Mono* 
gyaia. —Genbric Character. Caiix: five-leaved, per- 
manent; leaflets roundisb, tliree outer thicker, vtTinkled, 
nakedi two inner membranaceous at the edgt, sWky at the 
back. Corolla: one-petalled, belJ-sbaped, plaited, twice as 
long as the call*, five*cleft; the segments very blunt, hispid 
on the outside, with very frequent rigid fulgid bristles within 
and along the edge, between the plaits smooth, lomentose, 
cUiate at the top* Stamina: filamenta five, round, naked, 
twice as long as the corolla, declining; antherae biggish^ 
cordate, twodobed, smooth* Pistil: germen ovale, very 
hairy, superior; style length, form, and situation of the sta¬ 
mina; stigma simple, obtuse* Pericarp: drupe globular, 
size of a plum, supported by the permanent cali\. Seed: 
triangular, somewhat ovate* Essential Character* Co¬ 
rolla: one petalled, bell shaped, inferior, litspid on the out* 
side* Style: simple, Drwpc: coriaceous, of two cells, each 

Iwo-seeded.-The only known species is, 

1* Tbouinia Spectabilis. Leaves scattered, obovate, lan¬ 
ceolate, obtuse, very soioolli, with a stout midrib, quite 
entire, often emarginale; petioles short, channelled, wlien 
young silky; stipules none; flowers axillary, solitary, large, 
and handsome, nodding a little, on roundisli peduncles, 
thickened at the top, silky towards the base, having in llie 
middle tivo small acute, silky, opposite bractes. It is a tree, 
with a hard wrinkled bark : the branches are mtiiid, silky 
towards the lop, terminated by leaves and flowers in bundles. 
Coramerson describes ihe fruit as a drupe; but Jussieu and 
Lamarck consider it as a two-celled capsule, wilb two seeds 
in each cell. — Native of Madagascar. 

TArff seeded Mercury, See Acaiypfta, 

Thrift* See Steifice* 

Tkrinat ; a genus, according to Swart;!: aud WilUIcnow, of 
the class Hexandria, order Monogynia.—GKNEtur Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: spallie univer;>al, compound; spadix sim¬ 
ply branched, imbricate, with proper spat lies in decussatcri 
spikes; penantli miimte, six looihed. Corolla: uotie. Sta¬ 
mina: filamenta six, short, filifurm, tuserlcd into the base of 
the germen; antheric large, (larger than the pislil,) erect, 
bifid at the base and top. Pistil: germen half inferior, 
ovate, surrounded by the calix; style lliickisb, short; stigma 
widish, compressed, retuse, emarginale. Pericarp : berry 
one-celJed, naked* Seed: a single kernel covered with a 
bony shell* Essential Character* Coha:; six-toothed. 
Corolla: none. Stigma: funnel form, oblique. Beny: 

one-seeded.-Tlie only known species is, 

1* Thrioax Parviflora; Palmeto Itoyal, or Palmeio Thatch, 
Fronds terminating, palinale plaited, from one to two feel tong; 
divisions lanceolate, nerved, and marked with lines, rigid, 
slmost equal; stipes longer than the leaves, round, flailed, 
smooth, flexile, unarmed; spadix terminating, almost up¬ 
right, two or three feet long; panicle, branched; branches 


alternate, subdivided, spreading: branchlels or spikes decus' 
sated, opposite, or in threes; flowers pedkelled, opposite, 
or iu threes, placed on the rachis, small, hermaphrodite; 
berry roundish, the size of a ^niall pea, almost juicelesi; 
kernel white within, red in the middle; trunk from ten to 
tw'enly feet high, swelling at the base, unarmed. Browne 
says, that this tree covers whole fields In majiy parts of 
Jamaica; that it grows both in the rocky hills, and low moist 
plains near the sea, but seems to thrive best in the former* 
It shoots by a simple stalk, and rises generally from four or five 
to ten or foutieen feet in heiglit. It is always furnished with 
leaves In l be form of Anj, sotiT^incd by slender compressed foot¬ 
stalks, and bears a great abutidance of snmM berries, M'hich 
serve lo feed both the birds and beasis of llie wood when 
they are in season. The trunk seldom exceeds four or five 
inclkcs in diameter: and the timber is much used for piles 
in wharfs and oilier buildings erected on the sea-shores, as 
It stands the water well, and is never touched by the worms. 
The footstalks of the leaves split and pared, serve to make 
baskets, bow-slrings, ropes, where stren^lh and lough- 
riess are required. The leaves are called TJialth, and are 
used especially to cover out-houses. Ttiey resist the w'ea- 
iher for many years, but are apt to harbour rats aud other 
vermin. 

Throatwort* See Campanula* 

ThryuUis: a genus of the class Decandria, order Mono¬ 
gynia.— GENERIC Character* Calix: perianth five- 
parted; segments lanceolate, erect, permanent* Cojoita: 
petals five, roundish, spreading* Sfamirta: filamenta ten, 
awl-shaped, longertlian ihe calix; autlieric roundish. Pistil: 
germeii obtuse; style filiform, length of tlie stamina; stigmu 
simple* Pericarp: capstilc three-sided, triangular, obtuse, 
bipartite; cells opening by llie exterior angle* Seeds: soli¬ 
tary, very smooth, obovale, obtuse at the base, nuicronate, 
aiul curved imvards. Essential Character. Calix: five- 

parted. Petals: five* Capsule: iricoccous,-Tlie onlv 

known species is, 

1* Thryallis Brasiticnsis. Leaves opposile, petioled, ovate, 
quite entire; stipules brislle-shapcd; raceme leiminaling, 
from (he fork of the branches, simple, afoot Jong, witJi very 
shoi I bristJe-sliajtcd liractcs, iiud filiform pcdtccU, longer than 
(he flowers; flowers sniatl, yelfovv ; fruits fricoccous or three- 
graiiie<L It is a lillle shrub, with round jointed branches.— 
Native of Brazil. 

Thuja; a genus of tlic class Monoccia, order Monadelpbiu. 
—Generic Character. Mate Flower. Calix: ament, 
ovale, composed of a common rachis on whicJi opposite 
fltuve rs are placed in a iriido opposition; each flower has for 
its base a subovaic concave obi use scale. Corolla: none* 

\ Stamina: filametitu (in each floret) four, scarcely manifest; 
anlheruc as many, fastened lo the base of the cqlicine scale- 
Fnnote Flower on ihe same plant. Calix: strobile coniiiion, 
subovaie, surrounded wiih ojsposile fiords, composed of 
two-flowered ovate convex scales, converging longiludinaJly* 
Corolla: none. Pistil: gernicft very small; style awUshaped; 
slignia simple. Pericarp: strobile ovate-oblong, obtuse, 
ofjeuiiig longitudinally, will* ohioiig scales, almost equal, 
convex outwardly, obtuse. Seeds: obloiis, girt lon£;iludi- 
liidly with a uiembraiiaceous wing, emarginale. Observe, 
This genus is very nearly allied to Cupresstts, Essential 
Character. Male. Calix: scale of an ament* Corolla: 
none* Stamina: Feowh, Calix: of a strobile, with 

a iwo-flowcrcd scale* Corolla: none* Nui: one, girt with 
a membranaceous wing.-The species arc, 

1* Thuja Occidentalfs; Amej'ican Arbor-Vifee. Strobiles 
smooth, with blunt scales; branches spreading; trunk strou;' 
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and woody, rising to tbe height of forty feet or more^ The I 
hark, while young, is smooth, and of a dark brown colour, 
hut as the tree advances it becomes cracked, and Jess smooth.! 
The branches are produced irregularly on every side, stand¬ 
ing almost horizontal, and the young slender shoots freijuentiy 
hang down. These branches are not numerous, and the 
younger ones only have leaves; hence the large trees make 
but an inditTcreot appearance, being so thinly clothed with 
leaves* The flowers are produced from the side of the young 
branches, pretty near to the foot-stalk: the males grow in 
oblong catkins, and between these the females are collected 
in the form of cones. When *!><= ihrmer have shed their 
farina, they soon drop off; but the latter are succeeded by 
oblong cones or strobiles, having obtuse smooth scales, con 
taining one or two oblong seeds. This tree generally answers 
in grounds where tlie roots can obtain sudicient moisture, and 
hence it grows tall hi swamps and marshes. Stony hills, and 
places where many stones lie together, covered with mosses, 
seem to suit ft next to tbe former situations. It seldom tails 
to grow on hilly sea'Shores covered with mossy stones; and is 
also found upon hills near rivers, and other high grounds, 
but such places commonly receive their moisture from the 
upper countries. In very dry places it never attains to any 
considerable size, though it is pretty frequent in tlie clefts of 
mountaius, where it cannot grow to any great height or circum- 
fereuce. The tallest of these trees in the woods of Canada, 
are only from thirty to thirty-six feet high. It is reckoned 
the most durable of all tbe timber of Canada, where luclosurcs 
of alt kinds are seldom made of any other wood, especially 
the posts which are driven into the ground: the palisades 
round the forts are made of it, and it furnishes planks or 
boards for bouses. The thin narrow pieces which form the 
ribs and bottom of the bark-boats, commonly used in Canada, 
are taken from this tree, because it is pliant enough for the 
purpose, especially whilst it is fresli, and because it is very 
light. U is also preferred for the use of the Itme-kilns, ai.d 
the branches arc used all over Canada for besoms, whicli the 
Indians bring to the town for s»le. The fresh branches have 
a peculiar but agreeable scent, which is perceived very 
plainly wherever such besoms are used. The wood h of 
great value for bowls, boxes, cups, mortars, pestles, and 
various works of the turner and cabinet-maker; hence tins 
tree deserves a place in all plantations, especially as it bears 
our severest winters, and soou arrives at a middling stature. 
The Canadians apply the leaves, made into a salve with hogs- 
lard, to parts affected with rheumatic pains. For violent 
wandering pains, they use the cones, with four-fifths of Poly¬ 
pody, both powdered coarsely, made into a poultice, with 
water milk-warm, and wrapped round the body with a cloth 
between, to prevent its scorching the skin. The Indians 
employ a decoction of the leaves in coughs and intermitting 
fevers* This tree flowers early in the spring, and the seeds 
arc ripe towards the end of September* Where I he trees 
grow thick they seldom yield seeds, but single trees arc 
always loaded,—They may be propagated by seeds, layers, or 
cuttings, This species is generally increased by cnltiiigs, 
which should be planted in September upon a shady border, 
and in a loamy soil. The cuttings should be chosen from the 
shoots of the same year, with a small joint of the former 
year’s wood at the bottom of each* These should be pUmted 
three or four inches deep, in proportion to their length, tread¬ 
ing the ground close to them, to prevent the admission of air. 
If the following spring should prove dry, there should be a 
little mulch laid over the surface of the ground, to prevent Its 
drying: where this ia performed in time, it will save the 
trouble of watering the cuttings, and it will be much belter 


for them, because when they are putting dot their young 
fibres, if they be much watered, that will rot them while they 
are tender* These cuttings will be rooted enough to trans¬ 
plant by the next autumn, when they may be ei&er planteil 
in beds, or trained up in the rows of the nursery* When they 
are propagated by layers, the young branches only iltfnild be 
hid down in autiimo or March, which will also put out ^>ots 
by the next autumn; when they may be taken up, and tiant- 
planted in the same manner as those raised from cuttings: 
but although these are very expeditious methods of propagab 
ing this valuable tree, those who wish to have Jar^ trees 
sbotiLd always propagate them by Seeds, for tbe planta lo 
raised will be greatly preferable* There is a variety of this 
species with variegated leaves, hut ns the dr^rence proceeds 
from a weakness in the plants, whenever they become strong 
and vigorous, the (eaves return to their plain colour agaiu ; to 
prevent wbicb^ they are generally planted in very poor 
ground. The variety can only be propagated either by ent- 
tings or layers, 

2, Thuja Orientalis: Chinese Arbor-FUa* Strobiles 
squarrose, with sharp scales; branches erect These branches 
grow closer togelheft and being much more adorned with 
leaves, which are of a brighter green colour, miike a much 
better appearance than the former: the branches cross each 
other at right angles* The cones or strobiles are also moeb 
larger, of a beautiful gray colour, and their scales end in acute 
reflexed points. Native of China and Japan,—It is generally 
propagated by layers to tbe same way as the former; but Uw 
cuttings of this, if rightly managed, will take root very freely; 
but most persons have over-nursed them. If tliese are 
planted ia September, in a border of soft loam, exposed to 
the cast, and before hard frost sets in, and the eur&ce of the 
ground covered with old tanner's bark about two inclus thick, 
it A ill prevent the frost from peuetratiug the ground veiy 
deep; nod if this remains in the spring, it will also keep the 
ground moist; for if these cuttings, or the layers of this sort, 
are watered iu the spring, when they are begtnotog to pot 
out young fibres, it will certainly rot them. Hence these 
layers or cuttings ought not to be watered, and should have 
very little water even when they are tiansplanted; but ar 
(here are many plants now m England which ripen their 
seeds, so, those who can be supplied with them, should prefer 
this to both the other methods of propagating tbe plants; 
for after the two first years, the seedling plants will greatly 
outstrip tbe others in growth, and the plants, growing with 
tbeir branches closer, will be much handsomer* These seeds 
should be sown soon after they are ripe, which is in the 
spriDg* They should be sown in pots filled with soft loany 
earth, and plunged into the ground in an east border, where 
they may have only the morning sun, observing always to 
keep the pots clean from weeds. Sometimes these seeds will 
come up ill lUc same year, but they often lie in the ground 
till the next spring; therefore the pots should be put id a 
common hot-bed frame in winter, and in the spring the plants 
will come up: these must not be too much exposed lo tbe 
sun in the first year, and if in the next winter they are shel¬ 
tered under a frame, it will be a good way to preserve then, 
and in the spring following they may be transplanted into 
beds, and treated ia the same way as those propagated by 
cutlings. If it be propagated by layers, the plants irnut 
sland two years to be rooted* At the beginning of April 
plant them in penny pots, and plunge them in a moderate 
bot-bed of tanner's bark, till the begmuing of August; after 
which inure tliem to Ibe air by degrees, and place them 
under ^me protection during the succeeding winter* In 
these poU let tliem remain a second year, when they may be 
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loken out and treated as the first species. They ought not 
to be plaaled near, but so as to be protected by other trees* 
The plants raised either from layers or cuttings, having got 
sufficient roots, transplant them to a border screened from 
the mid-day sun, in rou^s turo feet and a half asunder, and 
one foot io the row; waler them at planting, and repeat it 
once ia five or si\ days in dry weather, and let them remain 
two years in the same situation: then remove them again, cut- 
tiag ft very little from the ends of the roots. Plant them in 
rows three feet and a half asunder, and two feet distance in 
the row, to continue three years, when they will be of a proper 
size to transplant wherever they are finally to remain. This 
tree, when large, is as patient of removal as any other ever¬ 
green; while young, it is a liille more delicate, and slower of 
g:n>wth than the first species, and grows better from seeds 
than from layers or cuttings. 

3* Thuja Articulata; African Arbor-VitcE. Strobiles four* 
cornered, four-valved; fronds compressed, jointed, leafless. 
This is a low siirub, growuig only from two to six feet high 
in ft dry soil; braaches round, alternate, spreading at a right 
angle* Broussonet asserts, that the resin, commonly called 
Sandarac, flows from this tree in the neighbourhood of 
Morocco.—Native of Mount Atlas, and barren hills in Barbary, 

4. Thuja Dolabrata; Japanese Arhor-Fitee, Strobiles 
squarrose; leaves imbricate three w-ays, benealh excavated 
and snow-white; branches and branchlets alternate, com¬ 
pressed* It is a very large and lofty tree, and the most 
elegant of all the evergreens*—-Native of Japan, where Timn- 
berg observed it planted every where by the road-side in 
Fakonia. He considers it as the handsomest of the evergreen 
trees, on account of its height, its straight trunk, and the 
silvery hue of the under part of its leaves. 

Thunbergia: a genus of the class Didynamia, order Angio- 
spermia.—G eneric Character* Caiix: perianth double: 
outer two-leaved; leaflets ovate, obtuse, five-nerved, almost 
the length of the tube; inner one-leafed, many-parted; seg- 
KDCtils equal, ovate, very obtuse, three times as short as the 
lube. Vorolia: one-pel ailed, bell-shaped; tube dilated up¬ 
wards; border of five deep obovate segments, half the length of 
the tube. Stamina: filamenta four, inserted into the tube above 
the base, unequal, the two lower shortest, the two upper 
shorter than the tube; antherse ovate, adnate. Pistil: ger- 
men superior; style filiform, a liille shorter llian the tube, 
erect; stigma two-lobed* Pericarp: capsule globular, beak¬ 
ed, smootli, two-celled, opening longitudinally; beak com¬ 
pressed, grooved, linear, obtuse; partition obovate, emargi- 
nale, perforated below llie top, membranaceous at the sides, 
permanent* Seeds: in eacli cell two, reiilform, wrinkled, 
convex on one side, concave on the other, with a longitudinal 
groove. Observe. It agrees in many circumstances with the 
Barlcrim* Tlie leaflets of the exterior caiix are named 
bractes by Tlinnberg, from whom this genus has received its 
name. Essential Character. Calhc: double; outer 
twodeaved; inner twelvedoothed. Coroffa: beU-shaped* 
Capsule: beaked, two-celled.-The species are, 

1 . Thuabergia Capeiisis. Leaves ovale, obtuse; stem 
diflTused* This is a singular plant, which no one would 
suppose to be different from the Barlerias, if he did not 
ftltend to the double caiix. Stem four-cornered, hirsute; 
peduncles Length of the leaves or longer, solitary, one-flower- 
«d; corolla yellow; capsule smooth, awl-shaped, two-parted* 
-—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 

Thunbergia Fragraiis. Leaves cordate, acuminate, 
somewhat angular-tool bed at the base; stem scandent: the 
roots consists of many thick woody fibres; flowers large, of 
tJte purest white. TJiis plant, which, Willdenow remarks, has 
122 . 


the appearance of Convolvulus Sepium, is common in hedges, 
among bushes, on the banks of water- courses, about Samul- 
cotlah in the East Indies* It flowers during the wet and 
cold seasons, and, when cultivated, throughout the year. The 
herb possesses a peciihar and agreeable fragrance; and the 
beauty of its flowers, though they arc not fragrant, entitles it 
to a place in the flower-garden. 

Tbpmbra; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gymno* 
spermia*— Generic Character* Caiix: perianth one* 
leafed, aubcylindrical, keeled at the sides* two lipped at the 
mouth; upper lip wider, half three-cleft, equal, converging; 
lower narrower, two-parted* Corolla: riltgent; lube sub- 
cylindrical; upper lip flat, straight, half two-cleft, obtuse; 
lower three-cleft, almost equal, flat* Stamina: filamenta 
four, filiform, approaching by pairs, the two lower ones 
shorter; autberae two-lobed; lobes remote, under the upper 
lip of the corolla, Putil: germen four-cleft; style filiform, 
half two-cleft; stigmas two, acute. Pericarp: none* Caiix: 
unchanged. Seeds: four* Essential Character. Ctf- 
tix: subcylidrical, two-lipped, scored op each side with a 
villose line; style semibind.-The species are, 

1 * Thymbra Spicafa; Spiked Thpmbra* Leaves lanceolate; 
stalks terminated by thick close spikes of purple flowers, 
nearly two inches long; the appear in Juue and July, and 
in warm seasons they are sometimes succeeded by seeds 
which ripen in autumn* Native of Mount Libanus, Mace* 
donta, Spain, and the county of Nice.^—Sow the seeds iu Ihe 
spring on a bed of light earth, aurl Ihe plants will appear in 
six Of eight weeks. Keep them clean from weeds, and re¬ 
move them in July, some into small pofs, and others into a 
warm dry border, shading them from the sun, and supplying 
them with water till they have taken new root. If the winter 
should prove very severe, cover the plants in the borders with 
mats or other covering. The pots slkould be sheltered under 
a common frame in winter, where they may enjoy tlie free 
air in mild weather, and yet be secured from frost. They 
will nevertheless endure the winter, unless it be very severe, 
especially in a poor dry stony soil, 

2, Thyrobra Verticiliata; WhorJed Thymhra, Flowers in 
whorls: stalk shrubby, seldom rising much more than a foot 
liigb, putting out many small woody branches, wfiich have 
narrow spear-shaped leaves with many punctures; they stand 
opposite, and are of an aromatic flavour. The flow-ers grow 
in whorled spikes at the end of the branches; they are 
purple, and sit close to the stalks; (he upper Irp is coucave, 
and ends wdtb two obtuse points, the lower ends with three 
equal points* They appear about the same time with (he 
first species, and in warm seasons the seeds ripen in England. 
—Native of Spain and Italy* See the first species. 

3. Thymbra Ciliata; HeadedThymhra. Flowers in heads; 
leaves linear, ciliate. This is an elegant, upright, and very 
braiicliiiig shrub: the younger brandies have a very short 
down upon tliem ; they are round or scarcely four-cornered, 
simple or branched, unequal; corolla violet; tube straiglit, 
twit e as long as the corolla; upper lip entire, obtuse, flatlish, 
lower tliree-iobed; lobes roundish, entire; stamina scarcely 
longer than ilie corolla,—Native of liarbary* 

Thyme. See Thymus. 

Thymus: a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gymno- 
spermia,— Generic Character, Caiix: periantJi oue- 
Icafcd, tubular* half five-cleft intotwo lips, permanent, having 
llic throat closed with villose hairs; upper lip wider, flat, 
erect, tlirce-toolhed ; lower lip two-bristled, of equal length* 
Corolla: onc-petalled, ringent; tube Icngih of the caiix; 
throat small; upper lip sliorlcr, flat, erect, emarginale, ob* 
tuse; lower lip longer, spreading, wider, Irifid, obtuse; 
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middle segment wider. Staminat filanienta four, curved in, 
two of which are longer; antherae small. Pistil: gernieu 
four*parted ; stj le hliform; sligma bifid, acute. Pericarp : 
none. Caiijc: narrowed at Ihe neck, cherislung llic seeds in 
its bosom. Seeds: four, small, rouiiclisli. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Throat : of ibe Uvo-lipped calix closed with vib 

lose hairs.-The species are, 

1. Tlniiius Serp^Uum ; Wild Thyme, Elowers in beads; 
stems decumbent; leaves flat, ovale, obtuse; root woody, 
fibrous, brown, perennial; heads of flowers terminating, round¬ 
ish, w-iili little leaves among ibem; caliv slrialed or ribhed, 
dolled like the leaves; the two lower teeth deeply gashed, 
narrower, acute, cdirile; Ihe mouth close, with while converg¬ 
ing villose hairs: according to Willkeriiig, it is coloured, 
with a circle of wliltc hairs tunning round the inside at the 
base of the segments, uiiitli, wliile llm jdant is in flower, lie 
flat to ttic iidcs oi' the cali\, but, when I lie corolla falls ofl’* 
I'vpand mid close uj> its mouth: corolla purplidi-red ; the 
u]>pcr lip ciccl, iiiul tiHuitig hack a little; lower di^Uled into 
three olduic i^egiuvuls, the jntdtile one longest.—Few plants 
^tre suhjia't to m[>re viuielies (ban this species. In its most 
natural st:Lte, on dry cNposed downs, it is small atul procuni- 
bent; hut when ii grows among furae or other pkints, It runs 
up with a sl( nderslulk to a foot or iiioie in height* It differs 
also very uiueh in ^iie s;oooliiuess or hairiness of its leaves: 
the flowers are sometimes larger thuii oi dtjuiry, and of a paler 
purple colour, or even white.—'Die \V bite-flow cred, the Luige- 
fiowered, and tlic lljtKul kaverl Wild Tliyiuc, are n(d uncom¬ 
mon. J'he last was observed ui Ukey-holc in Soincrsctshirc; 
and is described by IMiller, with leaves bmuder and Muoolbcr 
than thn:,c of the common sort ; stalks gtewing much longer; 
joints fail her di^lanl ; heads of flowers laigoi ; (uul corolla of 
a briglitei pui jde cobuir. There is a variety of it with varie¬ 
gated leaves, which was formerly jdaufed for edgings to 
borders, arid is frvr[iiently brmiglii in pots to the Loudon 
Markets. Lemon TJiyinc is generally kept in gardens* for 
the agretalile odour of its leaves; but when it is propagated 
by sceih, the plants Jmve not the same scent; it is therefore 
an acciileutaf variety, which can only be preserved by slips or 
cuttings. It is found wild in Kent, and at Dowutou Caslle, 
yiiropuhiro. The '^^arrowdoaved Smooth Wild Tiiyme is 
known by its leaves, which iJie name itself describes, ainl 
which smell like those of the Walnut Tree. The Hoary 
Wild Tlijuie oidy iliflers from the common sort by its hairt’ 
ness, Ray foujid it on Oogniagog Hills, and it still occurs 
there and in other baireii places* The small scentless creep' 
ing Wild TJiyme was Imported from [reland. The Shrubby 
Hairy blothev of Thyme, or Wild Tliyme, was found near 
Llanberys; and by Slierard on SiuAvden, in Notlli Wales. Lin- 
liens mentions another variety, willj woolly beads, which are the 
iiesis of some insect. It is nut uticominoti in England ; and is 
not singular in being thus infested by insecls, us Veronica, 
Chainedrys, Glecoma, Hederaeca, Valeriatia, Locusta, and 
other plants, are frequently <listorted from a similar cause.— 
The whole plant of ihis species, and most of its varieties, is 
fragrant, and yields au essential oil that is very healing. An 
infusion of the leaves removes the heacl-ache occasioned by 
a debauch; but abstaining from excess is u far more effectual 
and salutary prescription. U liaa the same sensible qualities 
as Garden Thyme, but the flavour is milder, and rallier more 
grateful; the essential oil is obtained in smaller quantity, 
and is less acrid, and its spiriluoits exliact comes greatly slkort 
of lire penetrating warmth and pungency of the garden kind. 
The partiality of bees fur this and other arookatic plants id 
w^ell known; and it is a common uotbui, tliat the flesh of 
iheep, feeding upon such plants, becomes superior iu flavour 


to other mutton. The faet, however^ iSg that sheep do not 
crop iliese aromatic plants, except by accidentf or when they 
are turned half famished upon downs, heaths, or comiuofit; 
but the soils and situations favourable to aromatic phmU 
produce a short sweet pasturage, best adapted lo feeding 
sheep* whom nature designed for mouotaiiiSp and Dot m 
turnip*grouiids or rich meadows.— Propagation and Cldtikre. 
This plant is propagated either by seeds or by parting the 
roots; the season for which is eitlier in March or Oct<^ 
ber* If it be propagated by seeds, they should be sown 
upon a bed of light eartb, observiug not to bury the seeds 
loo deep, as that would cause them to rot; nor ought they 
to be sown loo thick, for the seerls are very smalL When 
the planis are come up, they should be carefully cleaned from 
weeds; and if the spring should prove dry, and they are 
watered twice a week, it will greatly promote their growth. 
In June the plaEits should be lliiniied, leaving them about six 
iuclivs asimilrr each way, that they may have room to spread; 
uiul those phuts which are drawu out may be transplauted 
ill to fresh beds al tbe same ilislance, observing to water them 
iiiilil lltey Imve taken root ; after which they will require uo 
further care hut to keep them clear from weeds, and in the 
w inter fullow ing they may be drawn up for use. But if the 
]d:iut5 be piu]mgated by parting their roots* the old plants 
:sboiiUl he taken u]> at the times before iDentioLied, and slipped 
inlu iiLuityjmrt^ as can be taken off the root; these shoidd 
he trajis])huLted into frc;9li light earth, at six or eight inches' 
distance, observing, if the season be dry, lo water them UDlil 
they have taken root, after which they must be duly weeded; 
and will thus thrive so as lo be soon fit for use. Iu order to 
save die seeds of these [dants, some of the old roots should 
remain unmoved in tbe place where they were sown the 
preceding year; these will flower iu June, and in July the 
seeds wilt ripen; it must be taken as soon aa ripe, and beat 
out, or die very first rain will wash it all out of the husks* 
Those plants root greatly in the ground, and soon extract the 
goodness of the soil; hence whatever is sown or planted upon 
a spill of ground whereon Thyme grew in the preceding year* 
will seldom llirive, unless tbe ground be first trenched deeper 
limn tbe Thyme was rooted, and well dunged. If Thyme 
grow upon walls, or on dry poor stony land, it will survive 
tbe severest cold of Ibis country. 

2. Thymus Lanuginosua; Woolly Wild Thyme, Flowers 
in heads; stems creeping, hirsute; leaves obtuse* villose* 
Linneui^ considered this as a variety of the preceding; but 
Willdenow observed, that culture does not make any alteni- 
lion. IMiller describes it as having trailing slender stalks, 
with small ovate-lanceolate lioary leaves, and the yount’ 
shoots of the same year very white and hoary. The leav^ 
arc stiffer than those of the other sorts; and tbe flowera 
which are in round tertuiuatiug heads, of a bright purple 
colour.—Found on the rocks of Germany, and France, ftfib 
ler says, it grows naturally in the forest of Fontainbleau* 

3* Thymus Lxvigatus; Smooth Thyme, Flowers in heads; 
stems procumbent; leaves linear, obtuse, sessile, narrowed at 
ihe base; corolla somewhat hairy; stamina longer tliau the 
corolla. —Native of Arabia Felix, on Mount Cbadra. 

4. Thymus Vulgaris; Garden Thyme. Flowers whorl* 
spiked ; stems erect; leaves ovate, rolled hack. This is drs- 
tinguished from Wild Thyme, by being more hoary, higberf 
harder, and more woody'; the leaves also are whiter and 
narrower, and the flowers smaller. Thera are several varie¬ 
ties; as, the Narrow-leaved, the Broad-leaved, and the Hoary 
Garden Thyme. Miller treats of the two former, as distinct 
species. Tlie Narrow-leaved Lias shorter stalks, longer and 
narrower leaves, ending in sharper points, with the entire 
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pIsDt hoary; the flowers growing in long whorled spikes, aud 
larger than those of the common sort. Touauefort describes 
two other varieties; one very lioary^, the other witli tJie heads 
mud] smaller.—This herb has an agreeable aromatic smell, 
and a warm pungent taste. Bergius observes, its qualities 
are resolvenl, emnienagogne, diuretic, tonic, and stomacldc; 
yet he mentions no disease in wliicli its nse is recommended. 
Its aromatic qualities indicate, that it may be useful in Ifiose 
complaints in which Lavender, Sage, Rosemary, and other 
verticiliatfc, are employed. It yields a species of Camphor 
in distillation witli water, and lias been for many ages culti^ 
vated in Great Britain, especially before the intioduclion of 
Oriental Spices, wjien it and otJier aromatic herbs were much 
used in cookery: the Spaniards still i[iru:3e it in the pickle, 
with which they preserve their Olives.—Jt is propagatetl in 
the same way as the first species* 

5* Thymus Lanceotatus: Lanfe-Ieavid Thj^me. Flowers 
whorNspiked; stem sufi'ruliatse, erect; leaves obli>ng, fiat, 
pubescent; hractes lanceolate, longer tli;^.ii tiic liovver* quite 
entire; corolla purple, gldiukilar, longer than the caLi\, the | 
same size as in tlie precudiug species.—Native of Mount [ 
AUas about Tlemsen, rtoweriiT;r in the spring* [ 

6. Thymus Numidicus; Harbin y ThyMt, Flowers in ! 
heads; calicts hirsute; bractes ovate, lanceolate, cijiale ; stem ' 
fruticulose, erect; leaves lineai’* patuknis, smooth, Tlds is a 
btiLiiching shrub: branches slender, erect, juihersccul the 
upper part; corolla small, rose-colouictL 'jdds i> alliid to 
the nett species, but has the leaves very smooili, nut ciltate ; , 
aud the bractes wider at the base*—Native of Barbary near 
la Calle. 

7. Thymus Zygis; Liftruy-karcd Tbytae, Flowers wliorl- 
spiked; sleju snfiruticoso, erect; leaves linear, very Jdimt, 
nerveless, rolled back at iJje edge, ciliatc ul the base; branches 
many, recurved before flowering; torolla wliitc. It varies 
with hairy leaves, and has the a|i|)caiance of Comiiioii Gaulcii 
Thyme, It dowers in August, Native of SpaNi.—This,an<l the 
IClh, I7lh, IDlh, and :20llj, species may be increased by slips, 
planted in April on an eastern border, and closely covered 
with a bell or band glass, rcfrcsfiing them niodcrutely twice a 
week with water. \VI:en they have put out good roots, 
transplant some into pots, to be sheltered under a frame in 
winter, and plant the rest on a warm border of ilry ground, 
observing to shade and water Uiein until rliey have taken new 
root: iu severe frost the latter will generally he deslvoycd. 
They may also be propagated by seeds, sown o?i a bed of 
light earth, in the same way as Common Marjor.iiin 

of the other species may be iqcreased by slips or purling the 
roots, or by seed sown in the spring. They delight in dry 
uadunged ground, where some of llicni will increase by trail- 
log their stalks. 

8. Thymus Marsciiallianns: 3Ia} shell’s Thorne. Flowers- 
wborl-spiked; stem suffruticose, erect; leaves lineardariteo- 
late, bluntish, flat, obscurely triple-uerved, ciliatc at tlie base ; 
upper floraMeaves like those of the stem, but shorter, and 
three-nerved; calices rough-haired, striated ; "corollas longer 
than the calix. It varies with leaves narrower by half, and is 
not like the preceding even in its habit.—Founil in Taurfa, 

0. Tbyinus Inodorus; Scentless Thyme, Stem shrubby, 
very much branched; leaves needle-form, bundled, sliorler 
than the flower. This is a very branching upright slirub; 
branches approximating; bark ou the older branches cloven; 
flowers in wliorls, axillary, pedicclled, longer tliaji (he leaf, 
oumerous; corolla purple, longer than the calix, the same 
size as in the first species.—Native of dry barren hills near 
Algiers. 

10. Tbymua Acinus; Basil Thyme* Whorls six-flowered; 


pedimclos simple; stem ascending, branched; leaves acute, 
serrate; calix gibbous; root annual, simple, fibrous; each 
flower on a pedicel, various in length; calix swelling at the 
base, on the lower side deeply grooved, the prominent ribs 
fringed with bristly hairs; upper lip erect, with three broad* 
ish nearly equal segments, lower projecting into two narrow 
sharp ones; mouth fringed witli white hairs, wliicb, pointing 
inwards, completely close it when the corolla is fallen; co¬ 
rolla purple; tube dilated upwards; upper lip shorter, blunt, 
turned back, slightly notched ; lower of three ronmlBh seg¬ 
ments, the middle one longer, obcordate, marked at The 
base with a raised while semilunar spot, and a spot or two 
of darker purple. This species has a pleasant aronmtic smell, 
but not so strong as that c»f the first species, to w liich indeed 
it bears little resemblance, being modi like the twelflli spe^ 
cies; the flowers of which are however nearly twice as large, 
and rlic swelling at the base of iho calix is not so consi- 
ilerahle* Sec the seventh species*—Native of Europe, in 
dry hilly fields, especially in a calcareous soil, flowering in 
July and August* It occurs about Charlton, Dartford, and 
other parts of Kent; not unfreqnently in Surry and Norfolk ; 
on Gogmagirg liills, and Newmarket heath, in Ciimbridge- 
shire; on Barton hill, and near Asjdcy, in Bedfordsliiie; al 
Headiiigtoi] wick, StouesJjcki, and South Leigli, in Oxford¬ 
shire; on St. VincentN rocks; near Briirto), and in York* 
shire. 

11, Thymus Pataiinns; Greatiftowei^ed Thyme. Flowers 
in wboiB; lliroat inflated, longer than die calix; leaves 
ovale, serrate; slems suftVutkosc, niiniy in number, arising 
from a perennial fibrous root, from a palm to a foot in lieiglit, 
ascending, puliesccnt, branched; corolla pale red. Will- 
denow observcii, that it seems to be vc'y nearly allied to the 
next species.—It flowers here from June to August, and h 
supposed to be a native of the soulli of Europe and Hungarv: 
it was found by Desfontaiues near Mascar in Barbary* 

I 12, 'i’iiymus Alpinus; Afpi^eThynw. Whorls six-flowered; 

' leaves roundish, blunlisli, concave, serrate; corollas inflated. 

; This is nearly allied to tlie tenth species, but it is a larger 
' plant, and llie flowers are three times as big, pedtmcled, 

! four on each side. Viilars says, it diflVrs from the tenrh rti 
I liaving larger, greener, and less hard leaves; stems lower 
and IcaS brunclied; flowers twice as large, with the calix 
I coloured* not gibbous. The same author adds, that it has 
! an iiromalic odour, wiLli an agreeable acid approaching to 
j iJiat of lemon, in which, as well as in its cliaracter, it ap- 
! proathes nearer lo tlic Calamiuls and Melissa than to Serpyl- 
I Itiiu. Accortlingly Scopoli Jias united them, aud Dr. Smflh 
lias united the Calannnts to this genus* It flowers from June 
to Sep I tin her,—Native of the soutli of France, Austria, 

I laly, <S."c. 

J3. Thvmus Montana; Momitahi Thyme, Flowers tii 
wliorls; peduncles oue-floxvered ; stem erect, branched; leaves 
ovate, quite entire; calicos smoolli, Allioju says, this con¬ 
stantly preserved its hairiness, llie size of its leaves, and its 
peculiar habit, for many years under cultivation.—Native of 
tlic Carj^alhiau mountains, the Valais, &c, 

14. 1’hymus Piperefla. Peduncles many-flowered, lateral; 
leaves ovate, obtuse, siuooIIj. nerved, guhe entire; stem 
almost decumbent, round, simple, or little branched, the 
first branches opposite, the rest alternate. The stems and 
brancliltts begin to flower aboul the middle. From each 
axil issues a short peduncle, supporting three or five flowers 
the two lower of which flower later, the middle one eailierl 
wilhuut any hractes, and on a longer peduncle; corolla pur¬ 
ple; tube twice as long as the calix; upper Up erect, cordate, 
roundly cmargiimte; lower trifid, the laleraj segments ovale^ 
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the middle one wider, emargioate. Vabi remarks, that be 
has observed Dutnerous IndividuaU of this species in some 
places scarcely a fioger^s length and decumbent, with the 
leaves in clusters^ and fewer dowers in the asills ; but for the 
most part half a foot high, with many-flowered peduncles,— 
Native of Spain, Barbary, and Arabia. 

15. Thymus Brownei; Jamaica Thyme, Leaves orbicu¬ 
lar, crenate; flowers peduncled, axillary, many, solitary, 
acute, on a very short peduncle; upper lip of the corolla 
slightly bifld, erect; middle segment of the lower larger, 
cordate.—Native of Jamaica, 

16. Thymus Filiformis; Small-Uaved Thyme, Flowers 
axillary, solitary, peduncled; leaves cordate, acute, quite 
entire, petioled; stems filiform, decumbent. It flowers in 
June and July.—Native of the Balearic islands, Majorca, 
Minorca, and Yvica. 

17. Thymus Cephalotus; Grtai-htaded Thyme, Heads 
loosely imbricate; bractes broad-ovate, coloured, undolted ; 
leaves linear, quite entire; stem low and woody, from wEjich 
come out many stiff branches five or six inches long. The 
corolla is white and very small. The whole plant is lioaty, i 
with a weak aromatic scent* Touruefort distinguishes three : 
varieties of fids species: one with very while bractes; a 
second with larger heads; and a third with smaller.—Native 
of Spain and Portugal. 

IS. Thymus Striatus; Striated Thyme* Heads closely 
imbricate; bractes ovate, and the leaves linear lanceolate, 
striated, dotted at the edge. This species differs from the 
preceding in Iniving shorter and stiffer stems, not branched at 
top; wider upright leaves, striated beneath, serrate, dotted, 
only at the edge; the heads smaller, closely imbricate; tite 
bractes slrialed, smaller, dotted.—Native of the kingdom of 
Naples. 

VX Tliymus Villosus; Hairy Thyme, Heads imbricate,; 
large: bractes toothed; leaves brisile-sbapc<f, hairy: stalks j 
slender, woody, hairy, growing erect about six inches high, 
terminated by single scaly heads. The leafy scales are 
indented in acute points, and the purple flowers peep oul 
between them in July; but they do not produce seeds iu : 
England.-—Native of Portugal. 

20. Thymus Mastichina; Mastick Thyme, Flowers in 
whorU; calices lauuginose; tooth of the calix setaceous, 
villose. This shrub is a fool in height; the leaves are heaped 
on the stem, linear or even, ovate, the lower hoary beneath, 
the upper ones smooth ; teeth of the caiix hairy* and as it 
were feathered.—Native of Spain. 

2L. Thymus Tragoriganum; Goat's Thyme, Flowers in 
whorls; stem suffruticose, erect; leaves hispid, acuminate. 
This is a sweet-smcHing shrub.—Native of Candia. 

22. Thymus Virgiiiicus; Virginian or Savory Thyme, 
Heads terminating; stem erect; leaves lanceolate; root per¬ 
ennial; stalk annual, rising about a foot and half high, stiff, 
angular, branching out towards the lop; flowers white* col¬ 
lected into globular heads, appearing in July, but seldom 
ripening seed in England.—Native of North America. 

Thyt 'sinc. See C^tinus* 

TiareUa: a genus of the class Dccandna, order Digynia. 

_Generic Character. Caiit: perianth one-leafed, 

five-parted; segments ovate, acute, permanent. Coroiia: 
petals five, oblong, permanent, entire, insetted into the 
ealix. Stamina: filamenfa teu, capillary, longer than the 
corolla, inserted into tlic calix ; anther* roundish* Pistil: 
germen bifid, ending in two very short styles: stigmas simple. 
Pericarp; capsule oblong, one-celled, fwo-valved; valves 
flattish, oue twice as long as the other. Seeds: tiutnerous, 
ovale, shining. Essential Character. Calix: five- 


parted* Corolla: five-petalled, inserted mto the cttlix; prtab 
entire. Capsule: one-cell ed, two-valved, with one valve 
larger.--The species arc, 

1* Tiarella Cordifolia ; Seart ieetwd TiareUa* Lemvea 
cordate; root pereitnia), creeping^ fibrous ; fiower-italka 
slender, naked, about four inches long, arising also from tbe 
root between the leaves, and terminated by a loose spike of 
small herbaceous white flowers, which appear tn May, but 
are setclora followed by seeds in England.—Native of North 
America* and of the northern part of Asia. This and the neit 
species are propagated by parting their roots, which spread 
in the ground and shoot up heads, which may be taken off 
and trails planted in the autumn* They love a moist soil and 
a shady situation, and require no other care but to keep tbesn 
clean from weeds. 

2. Tiarella Trifoliata; Three-leaved Tiarelia* Leaves ter- 
tiale; root perennial* fibrous, from which spring up a few 
trifoliate petioled leaves, like those of the Bilberry, but much 
smaller. The stalk is slender, and rises five or six taches 
high; it is rough and hairy, has two leaves at tbe bottocB, 
and one Cowards the top, a little below the spike of flowers; 
they arc angular and serrate* The stalk is terminated by a 
loose spike of white flowers, which appear early to May, but 
the plants rarely produce any seeds in EnglaiM*—Native of 
ihe northern parts of Asia. 

3. Tiarella Men^iesii. Leaves ovate, cordate, acute, short* 
lobate, deniated ; stem leaves a) ternate, distant; raceme fill* 
form, subspicate; calices tubulose* This plant rises to the 
height of more than a foot, and has five or six alternate leaves 
on tile stem.—A native of the north west coast of North 
America. 

4. Tiarclla Biternata. Leaves biternate; leaflets ovale- 
cordate* oblique, incbo-lobate, dentate; stem leafy ; panicle 
terminal, divaricate-spiciflorous; flowers, yello wish' white**— 
Grows on the mountains of South Carolina.. The specimens 
Mr. Fuish had the opportunity of examining were destitnte of 
petals* though they are distinctly described by Veatenat* It 
h, however, probable, Pursh further observes, that some indi¬ 
viduals may be pelaliferous, w hile others are apetalous* 

Tickseed, See Corispermumw 

Tickseed Sunjlower,. See Coreopsis. 

Ttgarea; a genus of the class Icosandria* order Monogy- 
nia.— Generic Character, Calix: very rough on Ihe 
outside* with acute segments. Stamina: filatne&tft about 
thirty, of the length of the petals; antherm oblong, btlocu^ 
lar. Pistil: germen oblong, rough, of the length of the 
stamina; style short* oblique; stigma simple. Pericarp: 
capsule folliculiform, with a gaping lateral suture. Seed: 
single. Essential Character* Calix: beneath cam- 
pauulate* five-parted; petals five; capsule folUculiform, gap^ 
iiig witlj a lateral suture.-There is only one species, vix* 

1, Trgarea Tridentata. Leaves at the top of the branches 
heaped together, ohcuiieute, trideutate, villose above, cano- 
tomentose tin^jerneath ; flowers yellow, terminal, solitary, 
with very short peduncles.— Grows in the prairies of the 
Rocky oiountaips, and on the Columbia river, flowering in 
July. 

TtL See Z-curws Feetens* 

Tilia; a genus of the class Polyandrta, order Monogynta* 
—Generic Character, Calix: perianth one-leafed, five- 
parted, concave, coloured, almost the size of the corolla, deeb 
duotta. Corolla: petals five, oblong, obtuse, crenate at the tip* 
Stamina: filamenia thirty and more, awl-shaped, length of the 
corolla; authera^ simple* PisfiV; germeu round is b; style fill- 
form, length of the stamina; stigma blunt, pentagon. JPertcarp; 
capsule coriaceous, globular, five-celled, five-valved, opening 
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at tll« base* Seeds: solifary, ronnctish. OWrre, One seed 
eommonly cemes to iktatiirity, an<i drive;^ llte abortive 

ones to ooe side ; hence, to a cursory cibieriiT, ihe capsule 
appears to be one-celled. The secomi species has five scales 
pWed round the germen, annex'd la the claws ol Hie corolla. 
Essential Character. parted . Corotia: f\\e- 

pelalled. Capsule: coriuceoos, ^loijuiar^ tive celled, tive- 

Talyed, opening at the base,-The specie s are, 

!• T^lia Europxa; ICut'opean Lime Tiowers desri 

tote of a nectary; leaves cord;ile ul tfic Jjr^iU'he^ ai i]iv veins, 
villose underneath* The dowels are dcli^httiilly hag rant, 
especially at oiglii; petals yellowish, nldnse, < ikhhvc. It is 
rcniarkable, says Gaeriner, lliai ihe coty ieiloiH of iln* LbucHrec 
are subtrilobate and toothed ; and d is prcnlMr to it, as far 
ns we'know, that these are already timihed lAliil-t (hey are 
lying within tlie coals of the seed.—Mr* Miller makes («o 
species of this tree: the Corciafa, winch rhe stnal) leaved 
one, wild tn England; and tlic (o which he gives 

Ray^s synonym of the Hed twigged Limt tree* Of (he first, 
he observes, there are two or Ihree varielits, which clifl’er in 
the size and sinoolhne&s of the leaves, !^ome having mocli 
brger and rougher leaves Hnui others : but Hiey vary from one 
lo the other when raised front seed; and il is even (hmblfid 
whether the second be more than a seminal vavieiy. Scope kb 
alaOt following Haller, di^tinguiabed the larpe wi>d small leaved 
rariettes. The former, he says, t^ot otdy has ihe leases larger, 
but softer, and somewhat hairy or villuse; in the lalter they 
•re harder, and nowhere villose, lie^ides iiovuring two or 
three weeks later. The Elm leaved variety was ol>scr^ed ar 
Whitstable, and near Dorking in Surry: and the KedHwigijcd 
in Stokenchurch wood* lu Hay's ihn-e vrtriciii.*s 

are remarked in St* James's Park: 1* 1 he Small Smooih 
leaved* s* The Large Smoolh-leavcd. 3. The Softly Hairy- 
leaved* Two others have been obaerved, one wilh striped 
leaves; and the oilier on Cufield chase, with wrinklrcl, but 
nut hairy leaves.—This tree was highly eslcemcd by the 
Romans fot its shade, and for the nuiuerinjs purposes for 
which it serves* " Tiiia ad mille Msrrs ptttndee^^' The 
Limes demanded for a ihousand uses," is a phrase very tndi- 
cativti of the value tn whicli it was held by that renowned 
•od scienlihe people; and, as Gottgh remarks, it certainly is 
a handsoLhe tree, having a smoolh taper ^traiglit irujik, and 
the branches forming a bcaiiliful cone* The foliage also is 
smooth aud elegant. It will grow lo a very large sis^e, and 
was often preferred for its shade while in rccfue^t* It also 
makea a tine deiached object, planted singly in parks and 
open lawns* The branches are so tough as to he seldom 
breken by the winds; and wlten they are injured no tree heals 
sooner; and to all this, the fragraney of the flowers, wliicli 
•re coniintially haunted by bees, forms an imporlant addilion. 
It will continue growing, and remain sound, for a great niim- 
ber of years, and grows to a considerable bulk in « good 
loamy soil* One tree, that was nieasuitd, was nearly ten 
yards in girth two feet above the ground, and was [hen in a 
thriving condiiion* Another, at Depeham in Norfolk, was 
sutteen yards in compass at half a yard from tlie grotitul; 
•Imost twelve yards, near the ground; and in ihc least part 
of the trunk, almost eight yards and a half: it was thirty 
yards in height* In Lincolnshire this iree is cal Jed BasL 
because they make ropes of tlie bark, Tim is done by macc- 
rttioD, separating the bark into Ibin layers, such as are used ; 
for making the Russia or Bast mats, so much used by gar- 
deuers. This quality in the bark, and the great degree of visci¬ 
dity in the whole tree, evince its acknowledged atiinity to the 
Mallow tribe. Lime-tree wood is turned into light bowls 
and dialies^ and into boxes for Ibe apothecaries* Baskets and 
122 * 


cradles are made wilh Ihe twigs. The bark w'as formerly 
used for writing'tablels. Shoemakers make dressers of the 
platik, whereon lo cut iheir leather* The Iniuchcons make • 
far better coal for gunpowder (ban Alder itself, as W'ell as 
scriblets for painters' first draughts. The wood is sofi, lights 
anil smooth, close-grainctl, and not subject to tlie vi^ctnn* 
I'iie most eleganl use to which it is applied is for carving. 
Many of Gibbon's beautiful wwks in Lime-tree are dispersed 
about the kingdom, in our churches and palaces; in ihe 
choir of Si, Banfs cathedral, at Chatwortli; a seat of the duke 
of Devonshire ; and at Tritiity College Library, Cambridge. 
7"he insj>issa1ed sap of this tree yield a quantity of sugar ; 
iiiul !Vlr. Boulcher observes, that the timber is stronger and 
lighter Htaii any sort of Willow, and inakes a projier sort of 
lining for rooms, which, when well painted, is very durable, 
I'lie Sm^lblvavt d variety is ftmjid really wild in many parts 
of England, in woods, and u]>on grassy declivities* The Com¬ 
mon Broaddeaved and other varielies are m<ire generally seen 
oulljv;fited in hedges, avenues, parks, and before houses,— 
The Lime will bear the smoke of London itself tolerably well; 
and the trees in St, James's Park, which were planted in the 
nign of Charles W.M Hie suggestion of tlie excellent Evelyn, 
in order lo improve the air near the royal residence* a Herd 
ample [iroof of the fact, Tlie Dutch t>lanl vast uuinbers of 
I his nee by ihc side of their camds; hence, during the months 
<d July and August, when the stagnant waters would bt^ very 
rlisagrecafde and unwholesome, the air is purified, and the 
nholt country regaled, bv (he perfume of Hieir fragrant 
flowers. —Propagflfion and Cnffave. This very valuable free 
will glow in alniiist any soil and situation; bul in thin soils 
rJie leaves are often infested wilh insects, and faU early in 
aulninn, e^pecially in dry seasons. It is easily propagated 
by iLiycrs, which in one year will take good root, and may 
then i>e taken off, and planted in a nursery, at four feet 
distance row from row, and two feet asniitler in Ihe rows* 
I'lie bc’it linie to lay them down, ami to remove them, is at 
MichaelIIU19, or soon after, when their leaves begin to fail, 
that they may lake root before the frost comes on* tliough 
they may he laid and transplanted any time from September 
lo March in open weather; but if the soil be dry, il is much 
the better way lo remove them in autumn, because il will 
save a great expense in waierrng tljcm, especially if the sjiring 
should prove dry. In this mtrscry they may remain four or 
five years, during which the ground should be dug every 
s])ring, and constanily kept clean from weeds, and ihe large 
side-shoots primed otF, to cause them to advance in height; 
but the small twigs must not be pruned off from the strms, 
because they are absolutely necessary to detain the sap for 
r];e augmeuialion of their trunks, which are apt to shoot up 
too slender when entirely divested of their lateral twigs. If 
the soil in wliicfi they are planted be a fal loam, they will 
make a prodigious progress in their growth; so that in three 
years' time they will be fit to transplant out wliere they are 
lo remain, 7 he Lime-tree may be propagated by cutiingSj 
but as that method is not so certain as by layers, the latter 
is generally preferred. Tn order lo obtain proper shoots 
for laying down, a tree is cut down close (o ihe ground, from 
the. roots of wiiich a number of strong shoots are produced 
in the following year* These will be strong enough to lav 
dow'n in tlie succeeding autumn, especially if the smallest of 
Hicni be cut off close early in the summer; for when too 
many shoots are sufftred to grow all the summer, they 
will be much weaker than if only a suflicient quantity were 
left* Tfiere are some persons who raise these trees from 
seeds, which, though a slower way, is the Iwst metiiod when 
the trees are designed to grow large; and if they be only 
tl I 
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ODce transplanlt^d white young, it will be better stilt: for all 
trees that are transplanted when large, are shorter-lived than 
those which remain in tike places where they arose from seeds, 
and tlivir timber wiLl be sonndcr^ and grow to a much larger 
size* The seeds should be sown in autumn, soon al^ter they 
are ripe, upon a shady border of moist light soil, where the 
plants will come up in the following spring; but when the 
seeds are kept out of the ground till spring, the plants will 
not come up till tlie year after* When they appear, keep 
them clean from weeds till the following autumn, and then 
take ihem up carefully, and trunsplant them into a nursery, 
where they may grow two or three years to get strength, 
and then may be planted where they are intended to remain, 
Mr. Boutcher recommends the seeds to be gatliered at the 
end of October, when they are ripe, and, after bciitg quite 
dry, to mix them with sand to protect them from frost and 
rain, and to sow them at tlie beginning of March* Dr* 
Hunter directs the seeds to be sown in beds three feet and a 
half or four feet wide, about an inch asunder, covering them 
three quarters of an inch, or an inch deep. They will appear 
ta the spring, must be weeded and slightly watered in very 
dry weather, and have ashes sifted over them before winter 
to destroy the moss. In two years they will be fit to plant 
out in the nursery in rows two feet and a half asunder, and 
each tree at eighteen inches' distance, shortening the roots a 
little, and cutting oBT any side-branches* They will bear 
lemoving at any size, though the younger when transplanted 
the belter, 

2. Tilia Americana: Broad-havtd American Lime Tree. 
Flowers furnished with nectaries; leaves deeply cordate, 
sharply serrate, smooth. This was brought from New Eng¬ 
land under the name of Black Lime^ the branches being 
covered with a dark brown bark. The petals are narrower, 
and have nectaria growing to their base. The flowers do 
not appear till late in July, a full month after the common 
sort; and the capsules are smaller, rounder, and Jess hairy* 
—Native of Virginia and Canada. 

3. Tilia Pubescens; Pubescent Carolina Lime Tree. 
Flowers furnished with nectaries ; leaves truucate at the base, 
oblique, toothleUserrafe, pubescent underneath. This seems 
to be a smaller tree than either of the former; the branches 
spread more horizontally: the bunches of flowers stand upon 
long slender footstalks, and the flowers emit a very fragrant 
odour, and are frequented incessantly by bees while they 
continue. They come out in July, and ripen seed in favour- 
able autumns.—Brought from Carolina at the bcgiikiiing of 
the seventeenth century* 

4. Tilia Alba ; White lAme Tree. Leaves deeply cordate, 
subsinuate, toothed, tomentose underneath.—Native place 
uncertain. 

5. Tilia Laxiflora. Leaves cordate, sensibly acuminate, 
membranaceous, glabrous: panicles laxiflorous; pelals emar- 
giuate: style longer than the petals: nut globose.—Grows 
near the sea-coast from Maryland to Georgia. 

6. Tilia Heterophylla. Leaves ovate at Ibe base, obliquely 
or equally truncated and cordated, finely serrated, snowy, 
tomentose; nut globose, subcostate,—A very handsome and 
desirable ornamental tree, growing on the banks of the Ohio 
and Mtsissippi. 

Till^a ; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Tetragynia, 

_Generic Character* CuUx: perianth four-parted, 

flat; segments ovate, large- Corolla: petals four, ovale, 
acute, flat, commonly smaller than the catrK. hla^ 

menta four, simple, shorter than the corolla; antherae small. 
Ptsfi7: germma four: styles simple; stigmas obtuse. Pm* 
carp: capsules four, oblong, acuminate, reflexed, length of 


the flower, opening longitudinally upwards. Seedse in 
ovate. In the eighth species the parts of fructifi¬ 

cation are in threes. Essential Chaeactbb* Caks: 
three or four parted. Petals ; three or four, equal. Cdpni&: 
three or four, maoy-seeded.-The species are, 

1. Tillsea Aquatica; Water liUeBa, Stem upright; leaves 
linear; flowers sessile, generally four-cleft and four-staoiincdt 
Annual.—Native of Lapland, and very abundant near Uptal, 
where water stagnates upon the mountains* 

3, Tillata Prostrata; Prostrate Tilioea. Stem prostrate; 
leaves lanceolate; flowers peduncled; peduncles shorter than 
the leaf— Native of moist places in Germany* 

3. TiD^a Vaillantii; FaillanCs TilLea. Stem upright, 
dichotomous; leaves oblong, acute, shorter thau the pednn* 
cled flower*—Native of France, in moist places* 

4. Ttlleca Capensis; Cape TiileEa, Leaves somewhat ob¬ 
long; flowers four*'cJcft; roots capillary, abundant; stem an 
inch in height, herbaccouSp dichotomous; petals four, oval, 
white, twice as long as the calix; nectaries purple, triangu¬ 
lar.—Native of the Cape* 

5. Tillaea Perfoltata ; Perfoliate Tiliaa^ Leaves perfbliale, 
ovate; corjmbs terminating; flowers four-cleR*—Native of 
the Gape of Good Hope. 

6. Tilf^ea Umbeltara; Umhelled Tillisa^ Leaves subpett- 
oled, obtuse, entire; stem capillary, upright; flowers umbel- 
led*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

7. Tilla:a Decumbens; Decumbent Titleea* Decumbent: 
leaves awl-shaped; petals shorter than the caiis.-—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

8. Tillflea Muscosa: Mossp 'Hltaa. Stems procumbent; 
flowers sessile, mostly trifid; root annua), small, fibrous; 
herb succulent, smooth, generally red ; stems numeroua, fili¬ 
form, round, becoming quadrangular when dry, jointed, one 
or two inebes high, but lengthening considerably aRer flower¬ 
ing, at first nearly erect, but after a while pro<?umbeut.—The 
most dreary sands are not always unprofitable to a botanist; 
their loose and flucluatiog surface being often arrested for 
awhile, and destined to afford support to a tribe of plants, 

I he constitution of which is fitted by Providence to thrive on 
the meagre nourishment which they afford. Thus some of 
the vast African deserts are turned to account by means of 
Meaembryanihemum, Cotyledon, and other succulent vege¬ 
tables ; and here we have a plant nearly allied to the latter 
genua, which flourishes on the driest sandy beatha, where 
few others would Jive, and at a season when Mosses and 
Lichens are dried up* Large tracts of such land, as Gray ton, 
Cawslon, and Mousehold heath, in the county of Norfolk, 
and Brandon heath in Suffolk, are enlivened by the red colour 
of this remarkable plant. 

Titlajidsia; a genus of the class Hexaodria, order Mono- 
gyxiia,— Generic Character* Caiiv: perianth one- 
leafed, trifid, oblong, erect, perinanent; segments oblong, 
lanceolate, acuminate. Cern/m: tubular, one-petalled ; tube 
long, ventricosc; border trifid, obtuse, erect, small* Sta^ 
'mina: filamenta six, as long as the tube of the corothi; 

I autherse acute, in the neck of the corolla, incumbent* PistU: 
germen oblong, acuminate both ways; style filiform^ length 
of the stamina; stigma trifid, obtuse- Pericarps capsule 
long, obtusely three cornered, acuminate, one or two celled^ 
three-valved. Seeds: many, fastened to a very long captllary 
pappus. Essential Character. Catix^ trifid^ per* 
maneut. Corolla: trifid, bell-sbaped- Capsule: one-ceUetL 
Seeds: comose.-The species are, 

I- Tillaudsia Utriculala; Bottle T^llandtiat or fTiiSfif .Piiie. 
Culm panicled. Many brown fibrils encompass the arms* or 
take firm bold on the bark of the trunk of trees; aot like 
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Mr*t1etoe, entcfio^ the bark or wood to suck iiourlshitifot, 
but only weaving and matting themselves among one another, 
and thereby makiog to the plant a strong and firm foundation, 
whence rise several leaves on every side, like those of AJoes 
or Ananas; hence it is called Wild Pine. These leaves are 
folded or inclosed one within another, each three feet and a 
half long, and three inebea broad at the base, but ending in 
a point, having a very hollow or concave inward side, and a 
round or convex outside, forming a basin or cistern con¬ 
taining about a quarl of water, which in the rainy season falls ; 
upon ibe upper parts of the spreading leaves, and, being coiu : 
Teyed down them by channels, lodges in the bottom as in a 
bottle; for the leaves, having swelled out at the base, bend 
inwards close to the stalk, thus hindering the evaporation of 
the waler by the heat of the sun. From the midst of the 
leaves rises a smooth, round, straight, green stalk, three or four 
feci high, having many white branches, and, when wounded, ' 
yielding a clear white mucilaginous gum. Tlie flowers come 
out here and there on the branches: the corolla is of a 
yellowish-white or herbaceous colour; and the calix is made I 
up of three green viscid leaves with purple edges: capsule! 
greenish-brown, having under it three short cajjsulur leaves, j 
and within several long pappose seeds, which arc oblong, 
pyramidal, very small, and have a very soft down as tong as 
the capsule itself. By this down the seed is not only carried 
with the wind, but adheres also lo the bark of trees, where, 
as soon as it sprouts, although it be on the under part of the 
bough, it rises perpendicularly; for if it had any other 
position, the cistern could not hold the water wlilch is 
necessary for the life and nourishment of this very curious 
plant, into which, Dampier says, he many times stuck his 
knife, and let out the water into his bar, lo his great relief. 
In the mountainous as well as dry tow woods of ihe Ame¬ 
rican continent, and its adjacent islands, this singular vege* 
table reservoir is very useful lo men, birds, and insects, par¬ 
ticularly the two latter, which frequent these plants in great 
numbers.—Native of South America; found also every where 
in the woods of Jamaica, especially upon decaying trees, 
which it in time dissolves* 

2* Tillandsia Serrata; Strrate-teaved Tilhndsh. Leaves 
serrate, spiny above; spikes comosc. Browne calls this the 
Largest Tillandsia, or Wild Pine* wilh a variegated flower- 
spike.—Native of Jamaica, known by the same name as the 
preceding. 

3. Tillandsia Lingulata; Tmgne^Ieaved TtUandsh. Leaves 
lanceolate, tongue-shaped, quite entire, ventricoseat the base; 
flowers yellow, tuodorous, three inches long. It grows on 
large trees, to which it fastens itself by many long dark brown 
threads, making altogether an oblong root.—Native of South 
America, Jamaica, and Martinico, where it is called IVood 
Pint Apple. 

4. Tillandsia Tenuifolia ; Fine-feaved Tilfandsia, Spikes 
alternate, imbricate; flowers distich; leaves linear, filiibriii, 
erect, bristle-shaped at the tip; stem a foot high, simple, 
sheathed, leafy; petals blue.—Native of South America and 
the Antilles; found on trees. 

6. Tillandsia Flexuosa j Fkjcuose-spifced Tillatidsia^ Spikes 
loose, flexuose; flowers distich, somewhat remote; leaves 
lanceolate, linear, reclined ; stem subdivided at the top; roots 
filifoTUi, long, rigid ; petals three, linear, longer than the 
calls, turned back at the tip, scarlet or blue, — Found upon 
the branches of old trees, near the coast of Jamaica, and near 
Carthegenu in New Spain. 

6. Tillandsia Setacea; Brisik-Uaved Tillandsia. Spike 
simple; spathes distich, imbricate; leaves linear, fliiform, 
reclined^ smooth; stem a foot high and more, round, almost 


upright, covered from the root up lo the spike with alternate 
subimbricatc sheaths, broad, ovale at the base, and at the 
end attenuated into linear setaceous leaves.—Native of Ja¬ 
maica; found there upon trees. 

7. Tillandsia Paiiiculata ; Panided Tillandsia. Leaves 
radical, very shnrt: culm almost naked ; branches subdivided, 
asceitding.—Native of South America and Jamaica, called 
the Loose beaded Tillandsia, or Wild Pine. 

0. Tillniidsia Fasciculata; Bundkd Tillandsia. Spikes 
lateral, distich, imbricate; leaves lanceolate, subulate, erect, 
strict; roots fiIiform, rigid; stem simple, from one to two 
feet high, leafy ; flowers solitary, sessile between the spatbes. 
The tenth species is distinct from this, in having the spikes 
scattered, not distich, and narrowed; leaves reclined, dot 
erect.—Native of Jamaica, on trees near the coast. 

9. Tillandsia Nutans; Nodding TtUandda. Spikes sub¬ 
divided, nodding; flowers distinct, ovate; leaves ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, membranaceous; stem almost naked ; plant from one 
to trvo feel high; calix three-leaved; leaflets ovate, lanceo¬ 
late ; petals three, ovate-lanceolate, erect, shrivelling, white,. 
—-Native of Jamaica, on trees in the inuuniaius. 

10. Tillandsia Polystachya; Mantf-spiked Tillandsia^ 
Culm with imbricate lateral spikes.—Native of South Ame¬ 
rica* 

11. Tillandsia Monostachya; Ons-spiked Ttliandsiat 
Leaves linear, channelled, reetzned; culm simple, imbricate; 
spike simple.—Native of South Anicrica and Jamaica* 

12p Tillandsia Pruinosa; Froslp Tillandsia, Spike simple; 
spaihe imbricate; leaves lanceolate-linear, reclined, these 
aud the spathes tomentose with Uttle scales; plant a foot or 
more high; rootlets lilildrm, simjde, rigid, curled; stem 
simple, leafy.—Native of Jamaica, where it is found on old 
boughs of trees. 

13. Tillandsia Canescens; ffoar^ Tillandsia, Spikes sub- 
item; leaves linear, erect, equalling the stem, hoary; plant 
I about a foot high ; petals long, red, —Native of Jamaica, ou 
I trees near the coast, 

I 14* Tillandsia Angustifolia ; Narrow-haved Tillandsia^ 

. Spikes in bundles; leaves linear lanceolate, suberect, smooth, 

I surpassing the stem, which is almost upright, simple, sheathed, 

! leafy.—Native of Jamaica and Hispitniola, on the trunks and 
branches of trees* 

15. Tillandsia Recurvala; Recurve leaded Tillandsia. 
Leaves awl-shaped, rugged, reclined ; culms one-flowered; 
glume two-flowered; roots Aliform, clustered, whitish; stems 
aggregate, simple, or leaves constiluling the stem sheariun;^ 
at the base, whence Ihe plant is in fuel stcmless.—Native of 
Jamaica, where it is found on old rotten trees* 

10. Tillandsia Usueoides; Moss^ Tillandsia, Filifoim, 
j branched, inlorted, rugged : stem the si^e of a thread, tlie 
skin whilisli, as if covered with hoar-frost, within tough and 
black like horse-hair. Many of tliese slick together on llic 
branches of the Ebony, or other trees, superflcially by the 
middle, and send down on each side some of the same stems, 
very often a yard long, hanging on both sides, curled or 
turning and winding one within another, and resembling an 
old man's beard, as it is commonly named in Jamaica, where 
it is found upon the trees, but does not grow so common nor 
so luxuriantly as it does in the more northern provinces of 
the main continent, where it is said to overrun wliole forests. 
It is frequently imported to Jamaica from North America, 
for the use of sadlers and coach-makers, who use it to stiitf 
their pannels and cushions. In Louisiana and the neighbour¬ 
ing selllements, this plant being carefully gathered and strip¬ 
ped of the bark, is njade into mattresses, cushions, pannels, 
&c* It is manufactured by tying the stalks up in bundles! 
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and sinking them In waier^ or Itir^ing them unil«r ground in 
n moii^L place, until tlic bark rols; are Uien takeJi uj>» 
boiled in water, ami washed until the fibres are quite uJear of 
the pulp. They are hot tmly used in^itead of Itorse hair, but 
are so very like it tlial a man chihioi disiinguish them, with¬ 
out a strict exiimijiation, Tlie Bonana-bird's nest is always 
made of the fibres of this plant, aiKJ is generally found liaiig- 
ing by a few threads from the tops of iJie most expanded 
braaches of the loftiest tiecs, especially those that spread 
over ponds or rivers. 

Ti7/j, Sec Erium, 

Timbtr. The uses of Timber arc so many, and so great, 
that I he procuring of a sufhcienl supply of ii oslremely well 
deserves the care of every slate; as il must be a great disad^ 
^vantage to any nation, lo be driven by necessity to purchase 
of its neighbours ut a very considerable and coiilinually 
renewed expense, what luighi, !>y an easy economy, be suffi 
cicrrtly supplied at iuime. Tliis economy* however, must he 
applied in lime; for our nalural indolence, our love to reap 
the advantage of every tiling ouriielves, and our little care for 
posterity* give us rea-'^ol^able cause to fear that in succeeding 
ages limber w ill bo wanted both for public and private pur¬ 
poses. This subject should be cousidcred in two points of 
view; the one lo ]>rescTveaiid cherish our growing timber, and 
the other lo renew the Trees wltich are ennrinually cut down. 
In order to the preservation of our grow ing Timber-trees, it 
would be a very useful law* that all who cut ilownany tiuiiibcr 
of Oaks, should also have a nimiber in good condition for 
afler-cutting; and that no Timber siiould be cut down, but at 
a proper age, in regard lo Ihe nature of llie soil; because tl 
is certain that trees grow lo tlieir perfLttinii at very didVrenl 
periods of lime, in propoilion lo the deplli of soil iJiey have 
to grow [n; and that as it is, on the one band, not for the 
interest of ihe state to sufl'er liees lo be cut fill they have 
arrived at their perfection lor si^e and souruiness, so, after 
they arc arrived at their ]>erfeclion* it is equally certain tbal 
they gradually decay. Tlie quality of the soil the tree stands 
in may be necessary to be observed to Ibis puTpose, but the 
quantity or depth of it is tlie great subject of inquiry ; und 
ft great number of observatiaiis has proveeb that the proper 
season for culling Oaks, iu a soil of two feet and a half deep* 
is at bhy years old ; IIlosc which stiind in a soil of iJiree feet 
and a half deep, sbouhi not be cut down before seienty years; 
and those which sland in a soil of four feet and a half deep, 
and upwards, will increase in goodness and in si^e (ill they 
are a hundred years old: and obscrvalicm has proved, Uiat 
after these several periods llie trees begin lo decay. This 
seems the best rule to eslabli^li wiib regard to the common 
soils: but those which grow in a liglMer or more sandy soil, 
may have ibeir periods cliangcd from these lo forty, or sixty* 
and to eighty years at the greatest deplli; and afterwards it 
h much bettor lo fell the wood meant for public service, 
whether then wanted or not, since it is much belter to keep 
It in public magazines, than to leave it to be daily decaying. 
As lo the supply of young wrood* in the ]>lace of what is cut 
down* there are some circumstances which have not had the 
attention paid to them which they deserve. The spring frosts, 
which come on at a time when the shoots, by which nature is 
to supfdv wiiat is cut down, are just preparing to grow, are 
of prodigious injury, and do not less nuschtef lo these than 
to lite voung shoots of garden plants, thougli the distant hope 
of the succession of the proprietor, and usually also the dis¬ 
tance of the place, and want of repeated ubservatioiis, occa¬ 
sion its not being perceived. It has, however, been proved, 
that me niiscliiefs done by these frosts, affect in a much 
gTcalec degree those shoots winch are exposed to the aouthp 


than those which face the north; and that it operate* mote 
pow'erfully against such as are wholly exposed to the wind, 
than against such as are sheltered. These known circuah 
stances may give the hint to a method of Baving, at leutjt 
great part of the wood to be felled, from thia destroctiun; to 
its renewal, by the making it a role to begin culling down oft 
the northern side; and, as the whole felling \& a workofsome 
years, the standing wood of every season will defend ibt 
young shoots of the newly cut stumps the following spring, not 
only from the srmth cx|)osnre, but will shelter lliemalso froM 
the winds.—The following list contains Ihose kinds of Tinbcr 
which are most serviceable, specifying their uses: it is taken 
from Evelyn's Siflva: for the particulars of their growth and 
culiivallon see the several genera to which they beloitg.— 
Of/k* It endures all seasons and weathers; there is no wood 
like it, especially wliere it lies exposed to both air and water, 
or for pales, shingles, posts, and rails.— Ettn, This timber, 
when felled between November and February, is all heart, 
and has no sap. It is of singular u$e in places where it either 
is always wet or always dry ; its toughness likewise makes it 
useful to wlieel and mill wrights<—This wood t» 
principally used in turnery, joinery, upliotsTery, and the lik^ 
as being of a clean white liJie grain, not apl to bend nor slit: 
il b»s been sometimes* especially of late, used for building- 
timber, and, where it lies constantly wci, is said lo oullastthe 
Oak.— Ash, Its use is almost universal; it is good for building 
or other occasions where it may lie dry; and is used by carpen¬ 
ters, coopers* turners, plough-wrifihts, wheeUwrigfits^ gar¬ 
deners, Ac. it ts also excellent for oars, handspikes, Ac,—Fir* 
Comiitoidy known hv the name of is now universally uicd 
in hitikljJigs* especially within doors, for stairs, tioorj, paiuieb^ 
and most works of ornament.—IFrt/wuf. This limber is of uni¬ 
versal use, excepting for the outsides of buildings; none » 
belter for the joiner's use, because it is'less subject to wofia 
than The Beech, and is of a hue brown colour, lakiug a good 
polish*—This timber is very lasting.— Sernct^lVte, 
Tliis is priutipally used in joinery, being of a delicate gixin, 
and fit fur curiiisiltes: it sorueiimes is employed in heftiDSof 
a considerable size for building.— AUer, This is much lued 
for sewers or pipes, to convey water: when kept always wet, 
it becomes hard like stone; but if exposed to ajr and water 
alternateiy, soon becomes rotten* See iVoods^ 

Timmh; a genus djslinguished from Bryum merely by the 
connexion of the points of the inner fringe; of the classCryp- 
logaraia, order Musce. Essenti AL CHAftACTKll- CapsuU: 
ovate; outer fringe of sixteen pointed teeth; inner membta^ 
naceous, with jointed teeth combined at the top. Msk 
Fhwers: on the same plant, axillary, stalked, bud-ihftpcd. 
-The species are, 

1* Timmia Mega poll tana. Native of North A mencft;»heft 
it occurs in boggy ground, growing among Can'ere* 

2* Timinia Austriaca. Found upon die celebrated moun¬ 
tain Schiieebcrg in Austria, 

Timothy Grass. See Phieum, 

Toad Flax. See Antirrhinum* 

Tobacco. See Nicotiana* 

Tviuifera; a genus of the class Decandria, order Monogj- 
nia,“G enERIC Character. Ca/fjt; peiianih one^lcam, 
bell shaped, five^toolhed, almost equal, with one angle more 
remute. Corolla: petals five, inserted into ibe receptacle, oi 
which four are equal, linear, a little longer than the <^ii; 
llie fifth twice as big, obcordate; claw length of the calu^ 
Stamina: filatnenia ten, very short; aatherre longer tfafln ihf 
calix* Pistil: germen oblong; style none; atigma acute* 
Pericarp: berry round, four^lled, Vour.aeeded. Seed: fingk;* 
ovate* Essential Character* Cofur; fi?e-tootb^bclb 
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(faaped. Prtah: five, the lowest (wice as big, ob cor date; 

ttyle none..-The only known species is, 

ToUifera Balsamura; Balsam of Tolu Tree. Leaves 
alternate, oblong, ovatO) four inches long, and two inches 
broad Ju the middle, rounded at the base, acuminate at the 
end, smooth, of a light green colour, on very short strong 
fooUUiks; the flowers are produced in small axillary racemes 
or bunches, each on a slender pedicel; the corolla has four 
narrow petals of a yellow colour, a little longer than the calix, 
and a fifth, the claw of which is of the same length as the 
other petals, and the top ovate^-cordate^ Balsam of Tolu, 
which is brought to Europe in little gourd-shells, is obtained 
by making incisions in the bark of this tree, and is collected 
into spoons naade of black wax, and poured from the spoons 
into proper vessels. It is of a reddish yellow colour, thick 
and tenacious in consistence: by age it grows so hard and 
brittle that it may be rubbed into a powder between the 
finger and thumb* It has an exlrcmelv fragrant smell, some¬ 
what resembling that of lemons; its taste is warm and sweet^ 
ish, and, on being chewed, it adheres to the teeth: thrown 
into the tire, it immediately liquifies, takes flame, and diS' 
perses its agreeable odour. Tliough it does not dissolve in 
water, still, if boiled in it for two or three hours in a covered 
vessel, the water acquires its odoriferous smell, and also 
suflTers a similar impregnaljo|i when the Balsam is distilled. 
With the addition of mucilage, it unites with water so as to 
form a milky solution. Spirits of wine entirely dissolve it, and 
it easily mixes with distilled oils, but least freely with those of 
the expressed kind. Distilled without additiou, not only an 
empyreumatic oil, but sometimes a small portion of a saline 
matter, similar to that of the flowers of Benzoin, is obtained. 
It pos^esses the same general virtues with the Balsam of Gi- 
kad and Teru, but is less heating and stimulating, and may be 
more safely taken. It has been chiefly used as a pectoral, 
and is reputed to be an excellent corroborant in gleels and 
■eiuitial weaknesses, Jt is excellent iu consumptions, and 
other disorders of the breast, and may be giveu in pills. The 
balsamic syrup of the apothecaries is made from it, and pos* 
aesses a great deal of its Propagation and Culture, 

Sow the seeds in pots filled with light earth, as soon as 
they arrive, and plunge them into rlie tan-pit* If they have 
not beeu taken out of their covers, it will be long before they 
will vegetate. When the plants are large enough to remove, 
transplant them carefully, eacli into a separate pot, and plunge 
them into a good hot-bed of tanner's bark, shading them from 
the Bun until they have taken new root: after which treat (liem 
JO tbe same way as the Coffee-tree, The seeds should be 
gathered ripe, and, whilst fresh, should be put up in saud, to 
protect them effectually from insects. 

Tomex: a genus of the class Dpjdecandria, order Mono- 
gynia*^ —Generic Character* Calix: involucre universal 
five-leaved, five-flowered, permanent; leaflets ovate, very 
concave, externally tonientosc, very blunt, unequal, imbricate; 
outer smaller* Perianth; proper five leaved, permanent; 
leaflets lanceolate, externally viliose, from upright spreading. 
Corolla: none, unless tbe proper perianth be considered as 
Buch. t^ectaryt scales five, between the interior stamina, 
plaited, crenate, smooth, length of the filamenta. Stamina; 
filameota twelve, filiform, unequal; exterior five, length of 
the perianth; inierior eeven, shorter; antherae twin. Pistil; 
germet) three-sided, smooth, superior; style none; stigma 
iwbshaped. Pericarp: berry, Sficd: one* Observe. The 
involucre is seldom six-leaved, six-flowered. Essential 
Character. Involucre; four or five leaved, Calix: none. 
CoToUa: five-petal led. Nectary: scales five, between the 

lower stajitina. Berry; one seeded.-The species are, 

IM. 




1. Tomex Japonica; Japanese Tomex. Flo&cuTes corolled; 
leaves tomeritose beneath; stem arboreous, lofty, branched, 
more than a fathom in height; branches and brauchlets tomeu^ 
tose, knobbed, tbe end ones angular; flowers axillary, col¬ 
lected into a head.“NalJve of Japan, where it flowers in 
October and November. 

2* Tomex Tetranlhera; Laural-leaved Toflifjr* Floscules 
corolled; leaves smooth; branches round, yellnwisli, the 
younger ones rough-haired: corolla five-pctalJcd, while; berry 
globular, red, the size of a red currant*—Native of China* 

3* Tomex Sebifera; Glutinous Tomex^ or Tallow Tree. 
Floscules apetalous; leaves smooth ; branches round, knob¬ 
bed, covered with a yellow shiping bark : the hraucblets are 
covered with a fine down; corolla none* The leaves and 
twigs abound in a viscid juice, and being bruised and mace* 
rated in water render it glutinous; hence the natives work up 
their plaisterwilb it, to render it more tenacious and durable* 

A great quantity of a thick white oil is extracted from the 
berries, of which common candles are made, resembling sper- ' 
maccti or wax candles, but having an unpleasant smelL It is 
a large tree; the berries are small, smooth,and blackish*— 
Found in the w'oods of China and Cochin-china. 

Tonsclla ; a genus of the class Triaudria, order Monogynia* 
—Generic Character* Calix : perianth one-Icafed, 
bclbshaped, permanent, five-parted; segments ovate-acule. 
Corolla: petals five, ovate, thick, permanent, inserted into the 
receptacle, longer than the calrx; nectary pitclicr-shaped, quite 
entire, surrounding the germen* Stamina: fi I amenta three, 
inserted into the inner wall of the nectary, after flowering 
spreading; antheroe roundish. Pistil: germen roundish, sur¬ 
rounded by the nectary; style short; stigma simple. PerU 
carp : berry spherical, one*cclIed, accompanied by the calix 
andcorolla* Seeds: Essential Character, Calix: 

five-parted. Petals pitcher-shaped* Berry: 

one-cel led, four-seeded.-The species are, " 

1. Tousella Scandens: Climbing Tonsella, Leaves quite 
entire, acuminate; branches round, hairy at top, and covered 
with a purplish somewhat rugged bark.—This tree has been 
found iu Guiana, and the island of Trinaclad. 

2, Tonsella Africana; African Tonsclla. Leaves obtuse, 
glandular toothed* It resembles the preceding, but the 
corollas are larger, and the antherae sessile*-—Native of 
Gurnea* 

Tooth-ache Tree. See Zanthoxylum, 

Toothpick. See Baucus Vhnago,, 

Toothwort. See Bentaria. 

Torch Thistle. See Cactus, 

Tordylium; a genus of the class Pentandna, order Dby. 

Generic Character* Caiix: umbel universal, 
equal, manifold: partial unequal, manifold, very short, flat: 
involucre universal, of slender undivided leaflets, commonly 
the leugtli of the umbel; partial halved, outwardly longer 
than the umbellet: periantli proper fivc^toothed. Corolla: 
universal diffonn, radiate; florets all fertile; proper of the 
disk of five equal inflex-cordate petals; proper of the ray 
similar, but the outniorl petals very large and two-parted, 
Slamina: all with five capillary filamenta; anthers simple! 
Pistil: all with a roundish inferior germen; styles two, small* 
stigmas obtuse. Pericarp: fruit stiborbicular, compressed" 
crenulate at the edge, bipartite. Seeds: two, roundish" 
almost flat, with a raised crenulate margin* Observe. The 
Tordylium Anlhryscus has a subradiate umbel, and the florets 
of the disk male; it is therefore now removed to the genus 
Caucolis. Essenttal Character* ; ratliate * 

flowers all hermaphrodite* Fruit ;suborbicular, notched at the 
edge* Involucres: long, undivided,-The species are^ 
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-'1* Tord^tlum Syriacum; Sjfrtan HartworU Involtjcres 
length of the fiUtntna^ club-shaped * stigma circumcised, entire, 
longer than the umbel; stalks seldom a foot high, brauebing 
out into three divisionsJerminatfng by umbels of white lowers. 
It is annnalf flowering in July,—Native of of Syria* 

2* Tordylium Officinale ; Hffr/ttorL Invotucrets 

length of llie leaves; leaflets ovate, gashed, creunte; stem 
pu^scent; root annual; flowers flesli-coloured, willi the 
ouier petals very large and radiant* The seeds dried and 
reduced to powder, or a strong infusion of them, are good 
to promote obstructed menses, and the necessary evacuations 
ifler delivery; they likewise operate by urine, and cure the 
colic; and being of a warm cordial nature, strengthen the 
stomach, disperse wind, aud procure an appeiite*—Native 
the south of France, Italy, and Sicily; it is very doubtful 
whether it be indigenous of England, though it is said to 
have been found at Isleworlh, and in ibe vicinity of London. 

3. Tordylium Peregritium. Seeds grooved, wrinkled, 
- plaited; universal involucre onedeafed, subtrifid ; stem 

smooth, branched*—Native of the Levant, 

4. Tordylium Apiilum; Apulian or ^mall Hariw&rt, 
Umbellets remote ; leaves pinnate; pinnas roundish, laciniate. 
In a garden it rises a foot and half high: flowers wliitc, with 
broad lanced petals turning inwards so as to appear cordate* 
The wild plant is more hairy than the cultivated one*—Native 
of Italy and Greece, 

5. Tordylium Maximum; Great Hartwort. Umbels clus¬ 
tered, radiate; leaflets lanceolate, gash-serrate; stem rough, 
with deflexed bristles; root annual, tapering; stems erect, 
three or four feet high, branched, leafy, flexuose, furrowed, 
rough, with minute rigid bristles, bent down, close, hollow 
within*—Native of Germany, Switzerland, Austria, France, 
Italy, and England; in the last it occurs on the norih side 
of tiie parks at Oxford, 

fl, Tordylium Filifoiium* Umbels clustered, radiate; 
leaflets lanceolate, gash-serrate; stem rough, with deflexed 
bristles; leaves unequally pinnate; petals red, one of them 
verv large in the outer florets*—Native of Carniola, 

7* Tordylium SecacuJ; Arabian Hariwort, Umbellcts 
remote; leaves doubly pinnate; pinnas gashed, tomeiitose; 
stalks taper, not channel led, rising above two feet and a half 
high, having a few small hairs scattered over them, with one 
smaller pinnate leaf at each joint* It flowers in June, and 
the seeds ripen in August*—Native of Syria, especially about 
Aleppo, where it is known by the OBTue of Secacul, and is 
eaten crude by the inhabitants* 

Torenia; a genus of I he class Didynamia, order Angio- 
spermia*— Generic Character* Calix: perianth onc- 
Icafed, tubular, angular, permanent, bifid ; upper lip three- 
cusped; lower narrower, quileentire* Corolla: one-petalled, 
ringfiit; upper tip entire; lower trifid, the middle segment 
more produced* Stamina: filamenta four; the two upper 
simple, the two lower two-parted, the lower branch let shorter 
and barren; anlherae twin, contiguous by pairs* Pistil: 
germen oblong; style filiform, thicker above; stigma bifid, 
acute*. PrriVffr7>: capsule oblong, Uvo-celled, JSeerf^.*very 
many. Essential Character* Calix: two-lfppefi; 
upper lip tiuee-cusped. Filamtnta: tlie lower with a sterile 
branchlet* Capsule: Iwo-cclled*——^The species are, 

1. Toreuia Asiatica; Smootk Torenia, Smooth; stem 
creeping; leaves ovate,emarginute, on long petioles; flowers 
larger ti»an in the next species*—Native of India and Cliina. 

2* Torenia Hirsuta; Hah^ Torenia, Hirsute: stem erect; 
leaves very short, petioled* The whole of this plant is hir¬ 
sute; flowers smaller, on oue-fiowered, axillary, and termi- 
tialing peduncles*—Native of the East Indies* 


3* Torenia Cordifolia; BeartAea^td Torenia^ Somewhat 
hairy, erect: leaves heart-shaped, on short petioles; stem 
from six to eight inches high ; branches cruciate, ascending, 
purplish, a little hairy; leaves serrate, paler beneath, an mch 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad; flowers aiillary, 
solitary, pedicelled, large in proportion to the plant; corolla 
bluish purp]e.»Native of Coromandel, in moist pastore^luds 
about Samulcotta, flowering during the cold season. 

Tormentiila; a genus of the class Icosaiidria, order Poly- 
gytiia*— Generic Character* Cnftjr; perianth one- 
leafed, flat, eiglit-cleft; the alternate segments smaller, and 
more acute» Corolla: petals four, obcordate, flat, spread^ 
ing, inserted by their claws into the calix. Stamina: fita- 
menla sixteen, aul-shaped, shorter by half than the coroUi, 
inserted into the cajfx; aniberae simple. Piaiil: germini 
eiglit, small, converging into a head; styles filiform, length 
of the slamitia, inserted into the side of the germea; atigmii 
obtuse* Pericarps none; receptacle of the seeds veiy imallf 
loaded with seeds inclosed witluD the calix, Seeda: eight, 
roumlish, naked. Observe, This genus diflers from Paten- 
tillain number only; hence the two genera might be com* 
bined, as ta fact they have been by Schreber and others. 
Essential Character. Calix: eight-cleft, inferior. 
Petals: four* Seeds: roundish, nuked, wrinkled, fastetied 
to a small juiceless receptacle,-The species are, 

1, Tormentilla Ereeta; Common Tormentil. Stem aome- 
what upright, branched; leaves sessile; root remarkably large 
and woody, brown on the outside, red witiun; flowen Od 
long capillary solitary peduncles, placed opposite to a leaf, or 
rather in tlie forks of the branches, supporting one flower.—* 
This is a plant of considerable importance in econoiuy and 
medicine* The root bus been long held in great estimatioa 
by physicians, as a very useful astringent; and as the resin it 
COD tains is very inconsiderable, it seems more particuLailj 
adapted to those cases where Ihe heating and stimulating 
medicines of this class are less proper; as in phthisical diar¬ 
rhoeas, diarrhoea cruenta, &c. Dr Cullen thinks it has bMn 
justly toiiimcndcd for every virtue that is competent toaatriu- 
gents; and says, I myself have had several instances ofpti 
virtues in this respect; and particularly have found it, both 
by itself, and joined with Geullan, cure intermit tent fevers; 
but it must be given in substance, and in large quantities. 
Rutty also rccojiimends it in old putrid ulcers, in sore* of 
the mouth, throat, and jaws, and in bleeding gums, and lo 
restore the tone of the stomach: he asserts, that no vegetablt 
is of more efficacy in fluxes, fluor albus, ifcc. The root may 
be given in powder from half a drachm to one drachm or 
more iu a dose; but it it is more generally adminittered in 
decoclion. An ounce aud half of the powdered root is boiled 
in three pints of water to a quart, adding, towards the end of 
the boiling, a drachm of cinnamon; of the strained liquor, 
sweetened with an ounce of any agreeable syrup, two ouaoa 
or more may be taken four or five times a day. Pr. Wither¬ 
ing says, that the roots are among the first rank of vegetable 
astringents, and as such they have a place in the modem 
practice of pbvstc* Farmers find them very efficacious id the 
dysenteries or fluxes of cattle* Hill iaforms us, that it ii as 
cxceflent astringent; the roots pt^sess the greatest virtoe*, 
and may be given either in powder or decoction: io the first 
method, twelve grains is a sufficient dose; tn the latter, to 
ounce and half may be put into three pints o( water, and 
boiled till it comes to a quart, of which a quarter of a pist 
may be taken three or four time* a day. It is likewise a 
cordial and sudorific, and therefore excellently adapted for 
feverish complaints attended with purgings* U is at alltiox* 
a good medicine iu the smalLpoi; but when a pnrgiog comei 
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tMi improperly in that dhorder, nothiog eitcds it The root 
fa pov^der b good for tho»e that spit blood, abo agaiost Ihe 
bleeding piles, bloody stools, and immoderate menses. The 
Toots of Ibis plant are used m most of tbe svesierti isles of 
Scotland, and in the Orkneys, to tan Leather, for which they 
are thought to be superior to Oak-bark. They are first 
boiled in wafer, and the leather is then steeped in the cold 
liquor In the islands of Tyrie and Cof the inhabitants have 
destroyed so much ground by digging them up, that the 
further use of the plant has been prohibited. Tl>ey are also 
used for dyeing a red colour, and for rearing swine, upon the 
mountains of Killaruey in Ireland.—Nalive of Europe in dry 
pastures, especially on heaths amoDg small shrubs, flowering in 
June and July. Some flowers are occasionally found with five 
petals, and ten segments of the calix; but this rarely happens. 

2. Torrnentilla Heptatis; TVaiiing^ TormtntiL Stem pros¬ 
trate, simple; leaves petioled; root perennial, small, and 
■lender. The whole herb hairy, and of a light green; pedun¬ 
cles solitary, longer than I he leaves, opposite to a leaf, or 
axillary; corolla bright yellow, twice as large as in the 
common sort; petals obcordaie, roundish ; seeds wrinkled.— 
This plant differs from Potentilla Reptans in having a trailing 
item not striking root at the joints; whilst that has a creeping 
Item which takes root at every joint. Here then, if we must 
change, is a better reason for alieriug the trivial name from 
Replans to Procumbeos, than in the case of the otfier species, 
from ErecU to Otficinalis; for the stem is absolutely not 
creeping in this, whereas il is often erect in the other, at 
least the flowering-stems are ascending. The trivial names 
are therefore leR as Linneus gave them, TJie generic dis¬ 
tinctions of To rule n til Ja from Polenlllla is also here retamed. 
Haller joined them both with Fi agaria, and we may thus at 
any time crowd an entire natural order into a single genus,^— 
Native of Germany and England; with us^ it occurs about 
hedges and the borders of fields, in dry places, but is by 
no means common. It has been observed by Ray on the 
borders of corn-fields between Hockley and Sbotover woods, 
lud elsewhere in Oxfordshire. It has been found in the 
wood under Shotover hill, and at Headington, in the parish 
of Braintree in Essex; in Surry; at Berkhamstead in Hert- 
fordsbire; at Lakenham near Norwich; at Brigliouse near 
Halifax, Yorkshire; near Manchester; in Purbeck; in llie 
closes at New Bridge ; between Ringwood and Wiobourne ; 
under Hod-hill; and not unfrequenlly in Ireland. 

Tortuia; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Musci. 
The s/enu are erect, sometimes short, or nearly wanting; root 
fibrous, mostly perennial; leaves ^n{he; fruit-stalka termi¬ 
nal, or lateral; capsule nearly erect, generally even, rarely fiir- 
rewed; lid conical or awl-shaped ; fringe long, brown, or 
deep red, elegantly twisted, its points rather loose and 
spreading. Essential Chahacter. Capsule: oblong. 
Fringe: simple, of numerous capillary teeth, spirally and 
repeatedly twisted together. It is a most natural genus, of a 
dwarfish habit,-The species are, 

1+ Tortula Rigida; Rigid Screw Mos$^ Stem very short: 
leaves spreading, rigid, involute, obtuse, ribtess; capsule 
cylindrical; ltd conical.—Found on rocks, wails, chalky 
banks, and cliffs, in England, and all over Europe. It has 
been observed upon the right hand of the road from Norwich 
to Yarmouth, a little beyond Thorpe, 

2. Tortula Coavoluta; Convoluted Screw Moss^ Branches 
short; Btem-leaves lanceolate, keeled, those of the sheath 
obtuse, convoluted, and ribless; lid taper, oblique.—Native 
of sandy heaths, dry banks, and wails, in England, Ireland, 
Sweden, and Germany. 

S. Tortula Nervosa; Rii-sheathed Screw Moss. Stem 


much branched: leaves all ovafe, acute, keeled, with a mid¬ 
rib; sheaths between the branches, imbricated.—It bears 
capsules in March, and is very common in England, Ger¬ 
many, and Sweden. 

4. Tortula Stellata: Siarry-furrowed Screw Moss. Slem 
none; leaves ovate, keeled, incurved; capsule erect, ovate, 
somewhat cylindrical, furrowed; lid oblique.—Found prin¬ 
cipally ifi Scotland, in the neighbourhood of rivers. 

5. Tortula Ruralis; Great Hairt/ Screw AJoss, Stem 
branched; leaves obtuse, recurved, liatr^pointed, the upper¬ 
most stellated ; capsule cylindrical, somewhat ovate. Tliis is 
much larger than any of the preceding, and bears fruit from 
January to April,—Found on walls, roofs, and trunks of 
trees, all over Europe, 

0. Tortula Subulata; Awl-shaped Screw Moss. Stem 
nearly simple, short; leaves ovate-lanceolate, pointed; cap¬ 
sule cylindrical; lid awl shaped, sfraigbi. It forms dense 
perennial tufts, of a tine deep green, bearing capsules in March 
and April.—Found in damp shady places in the internal 
countries of Europe : rare in Sweden and Scotland. 

7* Tortula Mu rails; Walt Screw Moss* Stem mostly 
simple, very short; leaves ovate, acute, hair-poinled; cap¬ 
sule cylindrical, slightly elliptical; lid conical. This is per¬ 
haps the most universal of all Mosses throughout Europe. 
Every wall and bank is covered with it; and the abundant 
capsules, produced in winter and spring, remain in a dry 
and empty state almost ihrougliout the year, 

8* Tortula Cnneifolia: Wedge-shaped Screw Moss* Stem 
very sliort, mostly simple; leaves obovate, reticulated, pel¬ 
lucid, sJighily pointed; capsule cylindrical; lid contcaL 
When carefully examined, Ibis cannot be confounded w^ith 
any variety of the last.—Foniid on banks and sandy ground 
at Streatbam tn Surry; abundantly about Oxford; and on 
sojne old banks at liopton near Yarmouth. 

9, Tortula Tortnosa; Frizzled Mountain Screw Moss* 
Stem branched, level-topped; leaves linear, lucliniug to lan¬ 
ceolate, keeled, twisted and undulated when dry; capsule 
cylindrical, slightly ovate; fringe lax.—Plentiful on the moun¬ 
tains of Wales, Scotland, and tbe north of England, Derby¬ 
shire, &c; found also in Sweden, Germany, and Italy. 

10, Tortula Barbata; Bearded Cateral Screw Moss. 
Stem branched from the base; leaves elliptic-lanceolate, 
spreading, somewhat revolute; frujt-slalks lateral; capsule 
ovate,—Found on walls and heaths, during winter and spring; 
sometimes met with in the neighbourhood of London. 

11, Tortula Imberbis; Deciduous Screw Moss. Stem 
branched; leaves awUahaped, spreading, ovate at their base; 
stalks about the upper part of their branches; capsules cylin¬ 
drical, somewhat elliptical. It occurs on walls, dry banks, and 
among grass, perfecting its capsules very early in the spring, 

12, Tortula Aristata; Short-pointed Screw Moss. Stem 
branched, level-topped; leaves oblong, obtuse, with a 
minute point, curved inward and twisted when dry; capsule 
cylindrical.—Found on walls about Croydon in Surry. 

Tourneforiia ; (so called by Linneus in memory of Joseph 
Pitton de Toumefort, tbe author of an elegant arrangement of 
plants, under the tille of Institutiones Rei Herbariec, &c.) 
a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mouogynia*—G rnertc 
Character. CaltJt: perianth onedeafed, five-parted, small; 
segments awl shaped, permanent. Corolla : one petalled, fuu- 
nel-form; tu be cylindrical, globularat tbe base; border bal f five- 
cleft, spreading; segments acuminate, horizontal, gibbous in the 
middle. Stamina: filamenta five, awbshaped, at the tliroat 
of the corolla; antberae simple, in the throat, converging, 
acuminate. Pisiii: germen globular, superior; style simple, 
the length of the stamina, club-shaped; stigma bare. 
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Pericatp ; berry globu^ar^ two^celled, perforated by two 
pores at top- Seed$t four, subovate, separated by pulp. 
Essential Character. Berry: two-seeded, superior, 

perforated at top by pores.-The species are, 

1* Tournefortia Serrata; Setraie-haved Tourniforixa. 
Leaves ovate, serrate; petioles spincscont; spikes termiuat- 
itig, recurved,—Native of South America, The plauts of 
this genus are propagated by seeds, which must be procured 
from the countries wltere they grow naturally. The seeds 
should be sown io small pots filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a hot'bed of tanner’s bark. They sometimes grow 
within the first year, but ot^cner remain in the ground a whole 
year; therefore if tlie plants should not come up in the same 
season, (lie pots should he pluni^ed in autumn into the tan* 
bed in rite stove, where they should remain all the winter, 
and in the spring be removed out, and plunged info a fresh 
tan-bed, which, if the seeds be good, will soon bring up the 
plants. Wlien they become fit to remove, plant each in a 
small pot, plunging them into a tau-bed, where they must 
be shaded from llie siiu till they have taken new root, and 
must llien be treated in the same wav as other tender plants 
from the same countries, which require to be constantly kept 
10 the bark-slove. They riirtyalso be increased by cuttings. 

2. Toorneforlia Hirsutissima; Hairy Tournefortia. Leaves 
ovate, petioled, acuminate; stem hirsute; spikes branched, 
terminating; berries hirsute; flowers white, directed all one 
way. Browne says, that in the West India Islands, wlieie this 
plant is a native, it raises itself generally by the help of the 
neighbouring trees, and shoots sometimes lo a considerable 
height in the woods. 

3. Tournefortia Volubilis; Climbing Tourneforlia^ Leaves 
ovate, acuminate, smooth; petioles reflexed; stem twining. 
The flowers are produced in branching spikes from the side 
and top of the branches; they are small and white ; auii are 
succeeded by small wLite, succulent berries, having one or 
two black spots on each; seed one in each cell. It flowers 
in July and August.^Native of Jamaica. 

4. Touniefortia Syringaifolia; Lilac-leaved Tournefartm. 
Leaves subcordate, ovale, acuminate, smooth; spikes branched; 
branches petioled; midrib of the leaves on both sides; nerves 
beneath and peduncles villose; flowers alternate, approxi¬ 
mating; corollas somewhat villose on the outside.—Found in 
CayeuuP. 

5. Tournefortra Foelidissima : FetidTournejortia, Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, rough-haired; peduncles branched; spikes 
pendulous; stems shrubby, ten or twelve feet high, sending 
out many branches, which are terminated by long branching 
spikes of flowers, ranged on one side like those of the Helio¬ 
trope. The flowers are of a dirty white colour, small, and 
closetv set.—Native of Jamaica, and other islands of the 
West ludtfs. 

(t. Tournefortia Huinilis; Dwarf Tourneforiia. Leaves 
lanceolate, sessile; spikes simple, recurved, lateral; slalks 
low, shrubby, seldom rising more than three feet high, send¬ 
ing out a few slender woody branches. The flowers come 
out in single axillary spikes; they are while, and are suc¬ 
ceeded by small succulent berries.—Native of South America. 

7, Tournefortia Bicolor; Two-coloured Taurnejortia. 
Leaves ovate, acuminate, smooth, somewhat wrinkled above; 
spikes cymed,erect, recurved; trunk round, branched, even; 
braoches hirsute, alternate, almost upright, round, smooth; 
corollas greeuish-wbile* with an boary tube—Native of Ja¬ 
maica, in coppices. 

8. Tournefortia Cyinosa; Broad-Uaved ToumefoHia. 
Leaves ovale, quite entire, naked; spikes cymed; stem a 
fathom in height.—Native of Jamaica, where, Browne informs 


ns, it is sometimes observed in the woods, and leiaaikable for 
the thickness of its upper branches, and the length of Its 
pendulous flower-spikes. It flowers in July. 

9. Tournefortia Argentea; Silvery TouruB/ortia* Leav«i 
ovate, obtuse, tomentose, silky; spikes termioatiog, COBU 
pound; trunk very short, covered witli a deeply cloven hark; 
branches spreading, very much hirsute; panicle large, divided 
into spikes, directed one way, and rolled back; flowers tuow* 
white; lube short; border recurved; berries not pcrforated^ 
It is the handsomest species of the genus.—Native of the 
shores of Ceylon, &c. 

19. Tournefortia Sericea; Silky Tourneforlia. Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, beneath tomentose, silky; spikes lateral tud 
termuiating, dichotomous, panicled. This has the nppeaiaitce 
of the third specks; flowers small, distinct, alternate.^—Found 
by Ryan in Montserrat. 

11. Touruefortia Suffriiticosa; Hoary-leated Tournrfortis^ 
Leaves sublanceolatc, hoary; stem suffrnticose; brancbci 
slender woody; flowers terminating and axillary, in slender 
branching spikes, which are recurved; and the flowen are 
ranged on one side of them; they are white, and are succeed* 
ed by small succulent berries, which contain two or three 
seeds,'—Native of Jamaica, found by the sea-side. 

12. Tournefortia Scandens. Leaves cordate, hirsute; 
spikes racemed, reflexed ; stem twining, shrubby, biaDchki^, 
rising to the height of ten or twelve feet; the flowers come 
out at the ends of the branches, in very slender branching 
spikes; they are small, and of a dirty brown colour, ranged 
along the upper side of the peduneJe.^Found in Jamaica? 

18. Tournefortia Tomentosa. Leaves cordate, tomentoie 
beneath; spikes racemed, short; stem twining, rising to the 
lieiglit of ten or twelve feet, upou any neighbouritig support; 
flowers of a dirty white colour, small; succeeded by imtll 
succulent berries, inclosing two, three, and sometimes (bur 
seeds.—Found near Carthagena, in New Spain. 

14. Tourneforlia Carnoaa. Leaves ovate, wrinkled, pelio* 
led : spikes racemed, axillary; steai shrubby, strong, woody, 
covered with a light brown rough bark; flowers in branebtog 
axillary spikes, small and white; succeeded by small succu¬ 
lent berries; inclosing two or three oblong seeds.—Found 
neat Carthagena, in New Spain. 

Tourrettia ; a genus of the class Didynamia, Order Angio 
spermia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, tubular before flowering, coloured, two-lipped; upper 
lip acute, lower indistinctly four-toothed, having a membraoe 
internally, permanent. Corolla: one-petaBed; tube com¬ 
pressed, length of the callx; upper lip galeate, compressed, 
with the margins co[ivergitig ; lower lip none, but in place of 
it a double loothlet. Stamina: fiiameota four, filiform, con¬ 
cealed under the upper lip, two of them shorter; antbera 
twodobed. Pistil: germen oblong, somewhat four-comer^, 
luberckd; style fifiform, length and situation of the lip; 
sligma bifid. Pericarp: capsule oblong, coriaceous, vuri- 
cate with spines, some of which are hooked, four-celled, two* 
valved. Seeds: four to six id each cell, aubtriqiietrous, 
ovale, girt willi a membranaceous tnargip, emargioate, aod 
crenulate at the base, covered with a Gomnton membrane. 
Essential Character. Calix: two-lipped. Ctn^a: 
lower lip none, but two toothlets instead of it. Cap»ule: 
ecliinate, four-ceiled, two*valved.-The only known spe¬ 

cies is, 

1. Tourrettia Lappacea. Leaves opposite, tbe primordial 
ones ternate; lateral leaflets two-parted, at the next knot 
double, ternate, without a tendril, at the upper knots of the 
stem ternate, decompound or pedate, with the common petiole 
growing out into a convoluted biauched tendril; tool aonuil; 
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Stems two cubits liigli> scandent, four-cornered, tistulons* much better, and continue lonser, tlian when sown in tlic 
branched; dowers in a naked lernimating raceme, of a duskj full ground ; and when a few of the plants are established on 
viotet colour at the base of the peduncles, which are aJteriiaie i!ie ua)]^, tljey will shed their seeds^ and tnainlain themselves 
and very short; there is a bristle-shaped braete.—Native of without any further care* 

Peru. 2* Tracheiium Diffusum; Spreading Throatwort. Very 

Ti>wer Mustard^ See Turrilis, much branched, diffused : branches divaricating, recurved ; 

'fowa; a genus of the class Didvnamia, order Angiosper- leaves awl-sbaped,^-Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
rota*— Generic Character. perianth one-lea fed, 3. Trachelium Ten ui foil uni : Finedtrived Throaiwort. 

tubular^ very short, five-toothed, permanent. Cor^)lia: one- Nearly upright: leaves linear, ciliate, hispid*—Native of the 
petalled, ringent; tube cylindrical, longer Ilian the caliv; Cape of Good Hope* 

border spreading; upper lip bifid, lower Irifid; segments all Tradeseantia ; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Mo- 
nearly equal, rounded. Stamina: filamenta four, concealed nogynia,— Generic Character, Cali.r: perianth tiiree- 
beaeath the upper lip; antlierce roundish. Pistil: germen leaved; leaflets ovate, concave, spreading, permanent. Co- 
ovate; style filiform, situation and length of ll;e stamina; rolia : petals three, orbicular, flat, spreading very much, 
stigma headed, Ptnearp,* capsule globular, one-celled, two- lar^^, equal, ; filanienla six, filiform, length of the 

valved. Seed: single, ovate. Essential Character, calix, erect* villose with jointed hairs; autlierse kidney-form* 
Calix: five-toothed,^ one-ccilcd, globular, two- germen ovate, obtusely three cornered ; style filiform, 

seeded.-Ti»e only species yet discovered is, lengih of the stamina; sligma three-cornered, tubulous, Pe- 

i* Toz 2 ia Alpina, Leaves round, bluntly noiched, pale; rienrp : capsule ovale, covered by the caliK, three-celled, 
root formed of roundish scales; stem square, branched. The j three-valved. Seeds : few, angular* Observe. The form of 
whole habit tender and succulent; peduncles axillary* short, I llie style varies. Some of ihe species have naked filamenta, 
one-floweied ; flowers yellow, with the three lower segmenis j "I'be tenth has only one stamina, and the twelfth three. Es- 
spotted Of a deeper yellow, serrate ; fruit globular, drawn out I sential Character* Cniix: three-leaved* Petals: 
into a conical point. — Native of the mountains of Switzer- three. Filaittenta: erect, with jointed hairs. Capsule: 
land, Austria, south of France, Italy, and the Pyrenees, iit; three-cel led.—^The species are, 

rough moist places. j 1, Tradescanlia Virgiuica; Common Virginia Spidfnvort. 

Traces, Ladies*. See Ophrj/s. Erect; leaves lanceolate, smoolli; flowers heaped in an umbel, 

7>acAf/mm; a genus of the class Penlandria, order Mono^ terminating; root composed of many fleshy fibres; stalks 
gynia,— Generic Character, Caiiv : permuth live- smooth, rising a foot and half high; flowers tn clusters, 
parted, very small, superior. Corolla: one-petalled, funnel composed of lliree large spreading purple petals; they appear 
form; tube cylindrical, very long, very slender; border early in June, and thougli eacli flower continues but one day, 
patulous, small, five-parted; segments ovate, concave. Sta^ wlieuce this plant acquired t)ic name of Eplicmerutn* yet sucli 
fnina: filamenta five, capillary, length of the corolla; anllirra^ is the profusion, ibal there is a succession of them through 
simple* Pistil: germen three-sided, roundish, inferior; style llie greater part of the summer. The fine blue of the corolla, 
filiform, twice as long as the corolla; stigma globular* Peri wilh Ihe Inury filaiuenta of the same colour in the njiddic* lip- 
catp: capsule roundish, obtusely Ihree-lobed, llirce-celled, ped with the large yellow authera?, would render this a favourite 
opening by three holes at the base. Seeds: numerous, very flower, if it were not so common* Some authors have called 
vmalL Essential Character* Corolla: funnel-form* it PfiafangiNnt, from its supposed property of curing the 

Stigma .' globular. Capsule : three-cclled, inferior*-The bite of a spider,—This singular plant is commonly termed the 

•pecies are, Oyster-plant, from the upper part opening and shutting like 

1* Trachelium Cceruleum; Blue Throaiwort, Branched, the shell of an oyster, receiving in and protecting tiie small 
ereci; Leaves ovate, serrate, flat, about two inches long* and white flowers at night. It is of a purple colour, and seldom 
one inch broad in the middle, ending in acute points; root exceeds three indies in height, and is a curious plant in a 
perennial,^ fl^^hyi tuberous, sending out many fibres, wliicii garden. There are two varieties, one with a deep blue, and 
spread wide on every side. The stalks rise a foot and half the other with a white flower, but they vary from one to 
high, with leaves on them* shaped like I hose at the bottom, anotfier when raised from seeds*—This plant' multiplies so 
Tbc flowers arc small, aiid of an azure blue colour, appear- fast by the roots and seeds, llmt where the latter are per- 
ing m June and July, and ripening seeds in September, It mitted to fall, it must be yearly reduced, to be kept williiii 
derives its name froiii the length of the neck, throat, or tube bouiuls. The best time to remove and part the roots, id in 
of the corolla. Biennial* Nalive of Ilaly and the Levant,—- autumn.—Native of Virginia and Maryland, 

It is propagated by seeds, which should be sown in autumn 2, Tradescantia Crassifoiia ; Thick-leaved Spiderwort. 
when they are rrfje: for when they are kept out of the ground Erect: leaves ovate, woolly at the edge and beneath; flowers 
fill spring, they frequently fail; or if they do grow, it is not heaped in umbels, terminating; the petals are about half an 
Wfore the following spring* When ihe plants appear, keep inch in diameter, orbicular, and eurled at the edge; the fila- 
them rreo from weeds, and as soon as they are big enough nienta are blue, bearded, and the untherai very dark bluci The 
to remove, transplant them to a border with an eastern aspect, leaves of this species distinguish it from the rest of the genus 
and light undunged earlli, placing tliem in rows six inches —Native of Mexico* Tliis and the twelve next following 
apart, and four inches distant in the rows, shading them from species, wilh those from the sixteenth to the nineteenth species 
the sun till they have taken new root; after whicli they will require the heat of a stove, in which some of them may be 
only require weeding till autumn, wlien they may be transv abundantly increased both by seeds and offsets: the former 
planted into the borders of the flower-garden* wliere tliey will method is to be prefered. 

flower in ihe ensuing summer. But as they will thnve better 3* Tradcscantia Erecia; Upright SpiderworL Erect; 
m old walls, wlieji by accident they have arisen from seeds ; /eaves ovate, narrowed at the base, smooth : peduncles tenni- 
<o their seeds when ripe, may be scattered on such walls as nating, naked, bifid, racemed; stems herbaceous, thick 
ire old, or where there is earth lodged suflicieiit to receive round, joinled, three feet high, branched; branches axillary’ 
Jhe wliere the plants will come up, and resist ibe cold and while tender villose; corolla purple-violet, a little biff^rcr 
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than the petals orbicular^ with sJiart claws. It varies 

wiili violet-coloured corolla and stamina, in the same umbel. 
Annual.—Native of Mexico. See the preceding species, 

4. Tradescantia Zanonia; Qt:ntiafi-lfaved Spidtrwort. 
Erect: leaves broad-lanceolalc; peciuiiclcs lateral, solitary, 
jointed in the middle, nmny-flowered; bractes in pairs; plant 
herbaceous^ two feet high; stem simple, jornted, round, 
sheathed, almost naked helow, smooth, succulent; flowers 
terminating, from six to eight, on very short pedicels, whicli 
are clustered, tlnckened, and unequal; they graduiilly erect 
themselves as tliey flower, and are again lurried hack as the 
flowers go off; petals a little bigger than the caiix; leaves 
ovate, acute, erect, waved at the edge, white, or hyaline.— 
Native of tlie southern parts of Jamaica, in mouulam-woods ; 
flowering in spring monlbs; found also in Guiana, 

5. Tradescantia Discolor; Purpte-leaved Spiderworl. 
Stemless, even: bractes equitaut, compressed ; loaves lance¬ 
olate, coloured underneath; root perennial, vertical, fleshy, 
haotty; stalks axillary, four times shorter than the leaves, 
solitary, erect, simple, rarely divided, a little compressed, 
smooth, wliilish; flow^ers numerous, between the uppermost 
external hractes, which they scarcely rise above, separated and 
enfolded in distinct clusters by the internal ones, pcdtcelled, 
while, short'lived* and scentless.—Native of South America, 
on the Mosquito shore, whence it was brought by a ship to 
Jamaica, where it was observed, and thence sent to Europe. 

6. Tradescautia Maiabarica; Grass-leaved Sptderwoi^t, 
Erect, even; peduncles solitary, very long. It flowers in 
July and August.—Native of ihe East Indies. 

7* Tradescantia Nervosa; Ntrve-leaved SpiderworL Scape 
one-flowered; stems a hand Ikigh, diffused; flower large.— 
Supposed to be a native of Saratle. 

8, Tradescantia Divaricata; Siraddlht^ Spiderwort* Siem 
dichotomous; leaves ovate lanceolate, smooth; sheaths vil¬ 
lose; flowers panicled ; filanienla smooth; branches round, 
divaricating, broken in at bottom, jointed; joints two ineZaes 
and more, gradually shorter upwards, smooth below, little 
villose above, sheathed; petals equal, ovate, acute, longer 
than the callx, blue. It differs from both Cammelina and 
Tradescantia in having an aril or loose membranaceous coat 
adhering to llie umbilicus; and liaving no necbiries, and no 
beards to the filamenta, might possibly constitute a genus sepa¬ 
rate from them both.—Found on the banks of rivers in Gui¬ 
ana and Cayenne, also in Trinidad. 

9. Tradescantia Geniculata; KjiOtlcd Sptderwort, Pro¬ 
cumbent, hirsute: plant tender, with herbaceous, round, 
joinled stems, creeping at bottom, otherwise nearly upright; 
flowers small, while corollas.—Native of South America and 
Marlinico, in hedges. 

10* Tradescantia Monandra; One^slamined Spiderwort. 
Diflused : leaves ovate, acuminate ; peduncles axillary, many- 
flowered ; flowers one-slamined ; root annual; radicles very 
long, wjiitish ; stems licrbaceous, ascending, jointed, putting 
out flbres half a foot long, loose, rouiiJ, pellucid, smooth, 
spotted; branches rtearly upright, loose, round, spotted; 
petals lanceolate, less by half than the caiix; leaves whitish 
and diaphanous, caducous.—Native of mountain^woods in 
the western parts of Hispaniola. 

11. Tradescantia Muliiflora; Mftnp-Jiowei'ed Spiderwort, 
Erect, branched: leaves cordate, ciliaie on the edge and 
sheaths; peduncles clustered, axillary; fltuvers tbree-stamined ; 
stem herbaceous, somewhat jointed, round, striated, smooth; 
petals less than the caiix, or equal to it, ovate, white, cadu- 

—Native of Jamaica, in nkounlainous woods, 

12, Tradescantia Cordifolia; Heart-leaved Spiderworl, 
Creeping, Aliform ; leaves cordate; peduncles termiuatiug. 


solitary, many-flowered. This is a small, herbaceous^ ammil 
plant; radicles numerous, whitish; stem lender, tithed, 
jointed at the base, rounds succulent; branchleta sbott, oom^ 
iug out below the sheaths of the leaves, depressed, aseaidiiig, 
rooting,—'Native of Jamaica, in moist shady grassy parts of 
high mountains, flowering in autumn. 

13. Tr<^descantia Procutubens; Trailing Spiderwrt 
Stoin procumbent, rooting; leaves ovate, ciliate at the base, 
sheathing; peduncles cymed, axillary; stamina unequal. 
Perennial.—Native of the Caraccas. 

14. Tradescantia Axillaris; Axillan/ Spiderwort, Stem 
branched; flowers sessile, lateral; corolla one-petsUcd, fua- 
iiel-form, of a deep blue-purple; tube twice as Long as the 
caiix; segments three, shorter, blue; fllameiita w^h jointed 
hairs. Annual.—Native of (he East Indies, where cattle are 
very fond of it. 

lo* Tradescantia Formosa; Handsome Spidertaort* Leaves 
opposite, connate; stem a foot high, eveit, woolly under the 
joints; flowers in several remote whorls; petals six, outer 
three, lanceolate, more rigid.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, It must be placed ia the dry-stove. 

lb. Tradescantia Cristata; Crested SpidtrtcorU Creep¬ 
ing, even ; spathes Iwo-lcaved, imbricate; root annual; stems 
rouiiil, even, branched, diffused, creeping; petals ontr, 
sessile, blue. It flowers from July to September,—Native of 
Ceylon. 

17. Tradescantia Papilionacea; PapilionaceousSpidervorL 
Creeping, even; spathes threedcaved, imbricate; root annual, 
fibrous; steuks three inches long, jointed, rrwted at the 
joints; corolla violet coloured. Vahl remarks, that the flow¬ 
ers are not only termioatiug, but axillary.—Native of the 
East Indies. 

18. Tradescantia Tuberosa; Tuhei'ous rooted 5pirfenmrf* 
Root tuberous; joints of the stem radical; bractes in two 
rows, falcate, ciliate; leaves ou the stem I [near-lanceolate, 
sheathing, striated, under side tinged with purple, downy; 
flowers one in the axil of each bracte, small, blue-purple.^ 
Native of moist valleys on the coast of Coromaudcl. 

10. Tradescantia Panicolata; Panicled Spiderwort^ Stems 
creeping ; panicle terminating, many-flowered ; root fibrous, 
annual; flowers siiiall, blue; corolla three^parted, the two 
upper divisions large aod ovate, the third lanceolate-^Natlve 
of the coast of Coromandel- 

20, Tradescantia Rosea. Plant erect; leaves linear-gm- 
mineous, very loikg; peduncles elongate, nmbelled, with few 
flowers ; flowers rose-coloured, small, but very handsome; 
calices glabrous.—Grows la the wet sandy fields of Carolisa 
and Genigia, 

Tr^g-fVi; a genus of the class Monmcla, order Triandria; 
but, according to Pursli^ in class Diclinia, order Segregttm. 
—GenericCiiauactek. Male Flotrers^ Caiix : periaath 
three-parted ; segments ovate, acute, flat spreading. Corolh: 
none. Stamina : fllamenta three, length of the caJix; anthers 
roundish. FemaleSf on the same planL Caiix: perianth flve 
or six parted; leaflets ovate, concave, acute, penttanab 
Corolla: none. PisUi : germett roundish, three-gfoaved: 
stylo single, erect, longer than the caiix; stigma ^fldj 
spreading. Pericarp: capsule tricoccous, roundisb, thrrt- 
cellcd, hispid, each cell marked on the outside at the 
with two dots. Seeds: solitary, globular, Qbterte* Fla* 
mier calls the caiix a funnel-form petal. £s;3£NTlAL CUA- 
KACTER. Male. Caiix: three-parted. Corolla: none. 
Stigma: trifid. Female^ Caiix: five-parted. Corolla: oout. 

Capsule: tricoccous, three-ceiled. Seeds: solitary,-The 

species arc, 

1, Tragia Volubilis; Twinhg Tragia, Leaves cordatfi 
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OTate, acuminate; stem twining; branches hliform, all rli- 
rected odc wa^, simple; racemes peduncled, axilJarj, soli’ 
iBiy, longer than the leaves, filiform, loose, composed of 
numerous very small male flowers, on very short pediteli-, 
aud females at the base, pedicelled, solitary, larger, Liniieus 
remarks, that the stem iwiues iu a direction contrary to the 
suD*s apparent motion^—Native of the East and West Indies, 
It 13 very common in Jamaica, and is well known there on 
account of its shari^ slinging hairs, with which the w^liok- 
plant is covered, Tiie root is looked upon as a good aj^e■ 
rieot and diuretic, for which purposes both (lie expressed 
juice aud the decoction are sometimes used among the nalives. 
—Propagation and Culture, Sow the seeds on a liol-bed 
early in the spring: when ibe plants are in a proper slate, 
transplant each into a separate pot, and plunge the pols into 
a hob bed of tanner's bark, treating them in the same way 
as other tender plants which require the protection of the 
bark'Slove. 

2. Tragia Cordifolia; HeaH-leavtd Tragia, Leaves cor¬ 
date; stem twining; female bractes fivedcaved, pfunatifid; 
spikes terminating* The prece<ljng species differs from this, 
this having the leaves grossly serrate, and the bractes entire* 
—Native place unknown^ 

a* Tragia Involucrata; Involucred Tragia, Leaves laii 
ceolate; female bractes five-leaved, piunaiifid* It is distin¬ 
guished from the preceding species by the leaves being sharp 
at both ends; stem erect, woody, about three feet high» 
rarely sending out any side-bratiehes; flowers in sinatl axil¬ 
lary clusters, standing several togetlier upon the same foot¬ 
stalk : the upper ones all mate, the under female,—Native of 
the East Indies, 

4, Tragia Mercurialis; Oiate-kavcdTragia, Leaves ovate. 
—Found in America, 

5, Tragia Urens; Sthgiitg Tragia. Leaves lanceolate, 
obtuse, somewhat toothed. Annual, flowering in August*— 
Native of Virginia, 

6, Tragia Chamaelea; Lance-leaved Tragia. Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, obtuse, quite entire; stem erect, divided into loiig 
erect branches; root annual, very slender, fibrous, blackish; 
seeds oblong, ash-coloured.—Native of the East ludics* 

7* Tragia Cautiabina ; Hemp leaved Tragia. Leaves lliree- 
parled ; stem erect, round, hispid ; peduncles lateral, soli¬ 
tary, one-flowered, length of the leaves,-—Native of Malabar* 

U, Tragia Comiculata; Horn-fruited Tragia. Leaves 
subcordaie ovate, attenuated, almost quite entire ; valves of 
the capsules two-horned; root annual, fibrous; stem herba¬ 
ceous, erect, a foot and Irnlf high, hairy, round; branches 
alternate, spreading, simple,—Found iu the island of Tri¬ 
nidad aud Ouiana* 

fp* Tragia Macrocarpa* Plant climbing* hispid; leaves 
deeply cordaled, ovate, acutely dentate*—Discovered by 
Miebaux in Kentucky, and flowers in July. 

TragopQg07i* a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly- 
gamia iEqualis.—G eneric Character* Calix: common, 
simple, eight'leaved; leaflets lanceolate, equal, alternately 
interior, all united at the base* Corolla: compound, imbri¬ 
cate, uniform; corollets hermaphrodite, many, exterior ones 
a little longer; proper one-petalled, ligulale, truncate, five¬ 
toothed* Staminas filamenta five, capillary, very short; 
antherae cylindrical, tubulous. Pistil: geriueu oblong; style 
filiform, leugth of the stamina; stigmas two, revolutc, Pm- 
carp: noue; calix converging, acuminate, letiglii of the seeds, 
ventriculose, at lengtli reflexed* Seeds: solitary, oblong, 
attenuated to both ends, angular, rugged, terminated by a 
long, awl-shaped, down-bearing stipe, Down : feaiiiered, 
flat, with about thirty-two rays. Receptacle: naked, flat, 


rugged. Essential Character. CW/a': simple, Down- 
feathered. Receptacle: naked*-The species are, 

1, Tragopogon Fratensis; Common Yellow Goats Beard* 
Calices nearly equal to the ray of the corollas; leaves entire, 
keeled, acuminate, dilated at the base; peduncle round; 
root biennial, fusiform, flesliy, lajicring, abounding with milk, 
which is sweet, not acrid ; whole herb smoolli and very even; 
stems several, branched, crghleen inches or tw'o feet high, 
leafy, round, often tinged with purple; brandies elongated 
into a sim|de naked peduncle; flowers large and handsome, 
optniug at day-break, and closing before noon, except in 
cloudy weather* Gaerlner remarks, that the receptacle is at 
first flat, but becomes a little convex* He describes Ihe 
seeds as very long, fusiform, club-shaped, striated, smooth 
or rugged, with acute dots, whitish, ending in the stipe; the 
seed-down white, and caducous; the rays chafiy, unequal, 
the length of the stipe, which is of a subulate setaceous 
form, solid, and nearly equal to the seed iji lengtli* Before 
the stems shoot up* tfie roots, boiled like Asparagus, have 
the same flavour, and are nearly as mitnlious* Villars relates, 
that the children in Daiiphiiiy universally eat ihe stems and 
leaves of the young plants hefoie llie flovvors appear; and 
that tbefresli juice of these tender herbs is the best dissolvent 
of tlie bile ; and fliat Loth aniEuaU and children invite us to 
make use of this remedy, which relieves the stomach without 
danger, and without introducing into the blood an acrid 
corrosive stimulant, as is frequently done by salts, soaps, 
and resins, wlieii employed for this purpose* In some parts 
of England it is called BiicJc\s Beard, from Ihe German; aud 
Jack Godo-bed-nt-tioon, from the circumslance of the flowers 
closing about mid-day. It is also named Joseph's Flower, 
from the Dutch, and Star of Jausalem. It flowers in June; 
aud though a native of Siberia, is not uncommon among the 
grass in Great Britain *—ism and Culture. These 
plants are propagated by Feeds, which should be sown in 
April upon an open spot of ground, in rows about nine or 
ten indies' distance; and when the plants are come up, they 
should be hoed out, leaving lliem about six inches asunder in 
the row^s* The weeds should also be carefully hoed down 
as they are produced, otherwise they will soon overbear the 
plants and spoil them. This is all the culture required ; and 
if the soil be iighf, and not loo dry, the plants will have large 
roots before winter; at wliicli time the Saha^e, 'the roots of 
which are then eaten, will be fit for use, and may be taken 
up any lime after tlieir leaves begin to decay, but when they 
begin to shoot again, they will be sticky and not fit for use, 
tbougli many persons cultivaie this species for the shoots. 
Some people, in cultivating these plants, sow tlierr seeds iu 
beds pretty close, and, when they come up, transplant them 
out in rows at the before-mentjoned distance; but as they 
form a tap-root wliich abounds with a milky juice, when the 
extreme part of tiieir tools is broken by transplanting, they 
seldom thrive well afterwards; licnee it is the best way to 
make shallow drills in the ground, and scatter i)ie seeds 
therein, as before directed, whereby the rows will be at a 
due distance; and there will be iioihing more to do than to 
boe out the plants wlien they arc too thick in Ihe rows, 
which will be much less trouble than the other method of 
transplanting; and the plants will be much Jiirger and fairer. 
The common yellow sort, the shoots of which are sold in the 
market, will be fit for use in April or May, according to the 
forwardness of the season. The best lime to cut them is, 
when their stems are about four inches long; for if they stand 
too long, they arc not so tender. 

2. Tragopogon Mutabilis ; CbaTigcahle Goats Beard. 
Caliccs eighi-lcuved, equalling the ray of the corolla; leaves 
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Pnlire, stiff, lanceolate, acuminate; root biennial. The uhole 
plant smooth and milk^: stem rounds upright, branched at 
all the axiUfrom the very root ; flowers spreading very much, 
nodding towards the sun; they open nearly at sun-rise, and 
close again about ten o'clocU, and so continue for three days, 
during which the florets successively expand ; corollas five- 
lined, five-toolhed, for llie most part white on both sides; but 
some are rose-coloured, with red streaks, others yellow, with 
purple streaks, and different shades; hence its trivial name 
MnlatfUiSi or Cliangcable.—Native of Siberia, For its prO' 
pagation and culture, see tbe preceding, 

3, Tragopogou Uiidulatus; IV^fe-ftared OftaV* Beards 
Calices equalling the ray of the corolla; leaves entire, sub- 
tinea r, those on the stem waving very much; root fusiform, 
bienmal, the thickness of a finger; stem erect, from four to 
seven feet high, clothed with a short wool, which falls off, 
and it is then smooth; corollels sulpliur-eoloured on botli 
sides, often paler; aiUhevEc brownisli; stylos yellow,—See 
the first species for hs culture, &c. 

4, Tragopogon Oi ientalis; Oritrnlal Go/rf*9 Beard, Calices 
shorter than tlie ray of the corolla; leaves entire, somewhat 
waved,’—Native of the Levant. See the first species, 

5, Tragopogon Major; Great Y'^ellow Gi^ats Beardt or 
Salsajie. Calices longer than I he ray of the corolla; leaves 
entire, stiff; peduncles lliickened at lop; corollels rounded 
at the end ; root biennial, long, tapering or round, fusiform, 
that and the whole plant abounding wirli a sweet milky 
juice, wiiich soon turns to a brown re&in, from Ibe evaporalion | 
of its watery particles; herb smooth, glaucous, about four feel 
high ; stem round, erect, branching, leafy ; flowers solitary, 
terminating ; tlie stalk, winch supports tlicui, tapering from 
the calix downwards, Mr, Woodward remarks, that the 
leaves on the stem are shorter tlian in the Fraiensis, being 
scarcely longer than the inlcrnodial spaces. 1 he flowers, as 
Dr. Smith observes, close early in llic day* It is cultivated 
in gardens; the roots, when boiled or stewed, have u mild, 
sweetish flavour. Some persons cultivate it for the stalks, 
which are cut in the spring, when they are four or five inches 
high, and dressed like Asparagus, in the same way as the first 
species*—Native of many parts of Europe. Though not very 
general in England, it is often found in upland pastures* 
Geraide says, that it grew only upon the hanks of the river 
Chalder, near Whalley in Luticashiie* It has been since 
observed in Cornwall; in the fields about Carlisle, and Rose 
Castle, in Cumberland; in the marshes below Woolwich, and 
near Edmonton; also in the nieadoMfs below St* Vincent's 
rocks, Bristol. See the first species. 

6* Tragopogon PorrifoMus; Pttrpie G^>ai's Beards or Safsa^ 
fie, Calices half as long again as the ray of llic corollas; leaves 
entire, stiff; peduncle thickened at top.—Native of meadows 
in various parts of Europe. 

7. Tragopogon Crocifolius; Crocus-haved Goats Beard. 
Calices longer than the ray of the corolla; leaves entire; 
root-leaves and peduncles villose at the base; flowers violet, 
of two rows only, but in the middle rather yellow. Biennial. 
_Nalive of Italy, and the south of France. 

rt. Tragopogon Villosus; Hairy Goat's Beard, Calices 
half as long again as the ray of the corolla; stem and leaves 
villose; root biennial. Tbe whole plant is pubescent, with 
while villose hairs, especially the stem and the leaves under¬ 
neath more copiously. The flower, when expanded, nods a 
little.—Nalive of Spain and Siberia. See the first species. 

9,Tragopogon Dalecliampii; Great fiowered Goat’s Beard, 
Calices oiie-leafed, shorter than tbe corolla, unarmed; leaves 
ruDciuate; root perennial, thick, und succulent; stems about 
a foot high, sometimes less; florets large, pale yellow above, 
7 


red or purple underneath. Froin the centre of the root* 
leaves, which spread in a rose, rises a naked thick flower* 
stalk, villose and thicker in the upper part, where it terminates 
in a very large flower, of a pale yellow or su1phur*colour. It 
flowers from June to October.—Native of Spain, the south of 
France, and Barbary* 

Ub Tragopogon Ptcroidcs ; PricMy-cupped Goat* Beard* 
Calices onedeafed, shorter than the corolla, prickly: leaves 
runcinate, tooihletted; stems hollow, tender, a little branched; 
flowers yellow; seeds joined on one stipe^ terminated by 
another, as in the preceding species. Gouau remarks, that id 
shady places it varies, like the Sowthisile, with the leaves 
entire or runcinate, the root-leaves often obovate and entire, 
tbe stem scarcely branched, and tow, so that it might be easily 
taken for the Asper; but it differs manifestly in having Ihe 
slemdeaves always dilated at the base. Il flowers in July 
and August.—Native of the south of Europe. See tbe first 
species. 

11. Tragopogon Asper; Ron^h Goats Beard* Calices 
shorter than the corolla, hispid; leaves entire; stem-leavrs 
oblong. This varies very much in open exposed situations, 
so as to assume the appearance of a different species. Annual; 
flowering in July and August*—Native of Montpellter. See 
the first species. 

12. Tragopogon Dandelion; Dandelion Goats Btard* 
Leaves enstform, entire, even; scapes radical; seed down 
hairy*—Nalive of Virginia* See the first species, 

13. Tragopogon Lanatus; IVooHy Goats Beard* Leaves 
ensiform, waved, villose; scapes radical.—Native of Palestine. 
See tfie first species. 

14. Trai^opogon Virglnicum; fir^inia Goats Beard* Ra¬ 
dical leaves fyraie, rounded; stem leaves undivided; sterai 
almost naked, upright, stiff', with one or two lanceolate embra* 
ting leaves on them, and few branches; florets deep yellow; 
calix divided into twelve leaves to the base* equal, shorter 
Ilian the corolla*—Native of North America, 

Trailing Arbutus, See JBpig-cea* 

Trapa; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Ckaracter. Calix: perianthone-lcafed, four* 
parted, acule, permanent, growing to the base of the gcrmeu; 
leaflets two, lateral, and two at the angles of the germen* 
Corolla: petals four, obovate, larger than the cabs. Sta¬ 
mina: filamenta four, length of the calls; aatherac simple. 
Pistil: germen ovate, two celled ; style simple, length of the 
calix ; stigma headed, emarginate. Pericarp: none. Seed: 
nut ovate-obiong, one*celled, armed with four spines in tbe 
middle of Ihe side, opposite, spreading, (which were the 
leaves of tlie calix,) acute, thick. Essential Chaeacter. 
Cafix: four-parred* Corolla: four-petalled. Nut: girt with 

four opposite spines, which were the leaves of the calii.- 

The species are, 

1. Trapa Natans; Four^homed Water Caltrops* Noti 
four-horned; spines spreading; root round, very long, brown, 
putting forth opposite round green .roots, which have oppo¬ 
site round fibrils, closely placed, so as to resemble pinpale 
leaves, which are tlie immersed leaves of Linneus: petioles 
round, tong near the leaves, inflated into a tumor, anti then 
again round: the florescence U completed within the con¬ 
verging calix; petals'White, pellucid, gashed attd emarginate, 
with very short purple claws below the nectary; which U a 
permanent, yellowish, then white, finally green membrane, 
plaited like a star, with eight angles; seed single, fleshy, large, 
llic size and form of the internal cavity of the otiL It lias 
two cotyledons; one very large and thick, forinitig almost tbe 
whole bulk of the embryo; the other very small, in the shape 
of a roundish scalelet at the base of the radical, whenae Ihfi 
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plant, like the Nelumbo, U a sort of middie stalioii, between 
the monocoty led ones and dicoty led ones ; for tliough there be 
« second lobe in the embryo, il h very minute, and does not 
make its appearance in the germination* The immersed leaves 
are multitid and capillary, like those of Myriophylluni; the 
floating leaves are rhomb-shaped, like bladdery petioles; the 
four leaves of the calix surround the gernien, two at the sides, 
and two at the angles of it, whence the horns of the fruit. 
The nuts are esteemed to be farinaceous, nourishing, and 
pectoral; the skin, with the spines being removed, there is a 
white sweet kernel within, soinewliat like a Chestnut: liiey 
are sold in the market at Venice, under the name of Jesuit 
Nuts. At Vercelli they are called Galaiin, and are much 
eaten by the children and people of the lower orders, Pliny 
informs us, that the Thracians made liiem into bread; and 
Thtmberg, that the Japanese commonly boil tlie roots in 
broth, though the taste is by no means pleasant. Annual: 
flowering from June to August*—Native of ponds and muddy 
ditches in Europe and Asia. See the first species. 

2. Trapa Bicornis; Two-horned Water Caltrops^ Nuts 
two-horned. They are woody, coriaceous, black, blown, 
inversely pyramidal, rhombed, below beautifully areolated 
with ribs and grooves, brauched, oceKated and variously con¬ 
fluent, terminated at lop with a four-cornered liead, radianlly 
striated, having a round hole punched through il ; armed on 
each side with a very tliick horn, spreading Imvi^oulally, and 
moderately curved back; cell one, corresponding lli form to 
the body of the nut. Though the preceding species varies 
with three, and even two horns, yet this is not a vuricly of 
that; for, in that the horns are always acuminate, wliereas in 
this they are obtuse, and have quite a diflereiU appearance. 
—Native of poods in China* 

Traveller's Jo^. See Ciemath. 

Treacle Mtistard* See Cl^pcola. 

Tree^ Celandine* See Bocconia* 

Tree, Germander* See Teacriunu 
Tree, Mallow* See LavaUra* 

Tree, Primrose* See Oenothera. 

TrefciL See Tri/oltum, 

Tr^oil, Stinking Bean* See Anag^rts* 

Trefoil^ hird's-Foot* See Lotus* 

Trefoil^ Marsh* See Menj/anthe$* 

Trefoilf Moon* See Medicog;o* 

Trefoif Shrubby* See Ptelea* 

Trejoil, Snail* See Medka^o* 

Tr^o>7, Strawberry* See Trifolium. 

TV^oiV, Thorny* See Fagonia* 

Tremella; (so called by Dtlleuius, on account of its gela¬ 
tinous, tender, and tremulous substance;) is a genus of (lie 
class Cryptogamla, order Fungi, according to Persoou, but 
Algae, according to Linneus* This genus appears lo be made 
up of various gelatinous productions, in which no tracer of 
fructifications have been detected. Having no shields, tu¬ 
bercles, or warts, they could not be referred to Lichcjit or its 
allies; neither have they seeds imbedded through their sub¬ 
stance, to make them Ulvec: much less an^ aggregated seeds, 
with or without a perceptible pericarp, as jn Essen¬ 

tial Character. Fructification: scarcely perceptible, 
in a membranous, gelatinous, expanded* undulated substance. 
Although authors of the first authority have collected together 
upwards of twenty species of this supposed genus, we sliall 
content ourselves by referring the curious reader to Persoon 
for the ipecifications, as they really seem to be mere gumm^ 
exudations, caused by tmiiioderate wet, accompanied by resi¬ 
nous particles insoluble in water, wbicii give them a powdery 
appearance* 

12a. 


TVettUii; a genus oflheclass Pofyaiidria, order Monogyuia, 
or rather of the class Dia'cia, order Polyancirla.— Generic 
Character. CVjj: periaiiih three-leaved ; leaflets ovarc, 
rctlexed, coloured, permanent* Corolifl: none, unless the 
calix betaken for it. Stamina: filamcnia numerous, c^piL 
lary, length of the calix ; aniliersc *siinp!e. Phiit: germen 
superior; style simple, length of the stamina; stigma simple. 
Pericarp: capsule turbinate, three-sided, crowned, three- 
celled, tliree-valveiL Seeds: solitary, convex on one side, 
angular on the other. Essential Character. CalLv: 
ihree-leaved, superior. Corolla : uouq. Capsule : incoccous* 
-The only known species is, 

1. Treivia Nudiflora, Leaves 011 long round petioles, a 
span and more in Icnglii, and almost two hands wide, oblong, 
ovate-cordate, attenuated at the point, thin and soft, dusky* 
green on the upper surface, but birgbter on tlie lower; 
flowers on round pale-green peduncles, axillary, of an herba¬ 
ceous colour, void of smell. This is a lofty tree, with a 
trunk as thick as a man can embrace, covered with an ash- 
coloured bark,—Native of (he East Indies. 

Trianthema ; a genus of the class Decandrla, order Dfgyiiia. 
—Generic Character. Cali.r: perianth five-leaved; 
leaflets oblong* coloured witliin, nmcrouale below the (ip, 
permanent. Corolla: none, unless the calix, formed of a 
calix and corolla together, be so called. Stamina; filamenta 
I ten, in some five to twelve, capillary, leuglb of the caiix ; 
anther* roundish. Pistil: getmen rather superior, obloiig- 
isli, reluse ; style one or two* filiform, length of the stamina, 
hispid on one side; stigmas simple. Pericarp: capsule 
oblong, truncate, refuse, cut round; cells, tivo superior, and 
Iw'o inferior. Seeds: solitary, or tw'o, subovate* Observe* 
J1ie number of stamina and styles fn distinct species is 
dittereut. Liuneus remarks, lliat tlierc is scarcely any genus 
more irregular than this; so it is, afbeording to his arrange¬ 
ment; and so it must be, while wc aim at forming a natural 
genera in an artificial system. ESSENTIAL Character. 
Calh: mucronate below the tip. Corolla: none. Stamina; 

five Of ten. Germen ; retuse* Capsule ; cut round*-The 

species are, 

1* Trianthema Monogyna. Flowers five^stamiued, onc- 
stylcd. It sends out many trailing branches, which lie flat 
on the ground, spreading two feet or more each way, aud hav¬ 
ing much the appearance of Purslain ; with fleshy succulent 
i oval leaves. The flowers come out from the joints of the 
stalks, and are somewhat of a purple colour, and are succeed¬ 
ed by capsules having two horns, with one cell inclosing 
eight or ten seeds,— It grows naturally in most of tJie West 
India islands, and is often a troublesome weed there. Sow 
the seeds upon a good hot border in the spring; and when 
the plants are fit to remove, plant them on anotJier hot-bed, 
to bring tliem forward, wit bout which they will not ripen. 
In June they may be trausplauted into a warm border, where 
they will grow until the frost in autumn kills them. 

2. Trianthema Crystalllna, Flowers five-stamined, oae- 
styled, lieaped j leaves oval; stem herbaceous; flowers alter¬ 
nate, small.—Native of Arabia, and the East Indies* 

3. Trianlliema Pentandra* Flowers five-staiuined, Iwo- 
slyled ; stem a foot high, round, erect, somewhat rugged; 
caiix beli-siiaped, five-parted, purplish within, permanenl; 
segments lanceolate.—Native ofArabia. See the first species* 

d. TriaDiliema Fruticosa. Shrubby, ten-stamined, one- 
styled: filamenta anther-bearing; branches spreading, jointed ; 
joints a little thickened at lop, dolled with brown, ash-coloured 
below; flowers terminating; the branchlets four or five, 
sessile, with pellucid bracles interposed between them,— 
Found in the kingdom of Tunis, 
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5, Tiijiuthema Iliimifusa, One-sryled; leaves Lanceolate; 
slein I'niie^ctnl, found,—Native uf t|ie Cafie, 

G. TriaJHheiim Ance ps* One-iit\U'<i^ leaves lanceolate; stem 
fridoscciilt aiJcipitaL—Native of tlie Cape of Good Hope, 

7, I'liantlu'iiia Decantlra, Flowers ten-st a mined, Iwo- 
slyled ; stem herbaceous^ diffused alternately; leaves oppo¬ 
site, petiokd, elliptic, quite entire, smoolh; petioles mem- 
br.mate^ms on each side; flowers axillary,on short peduncles* 
— NiGive of ilic Fast Indites, 

Tribultts; a jjemis of the class Decandria* order Mono- 
gynla.—G kn fiUiC Cn ATtACXiiR* Ctdt^: perianth one leafed, 
iivo-partcd, acute, a little shorter Ilian the corolla. Corolla: 
ptftalj five, oblou^, obtuse, spreading. Si^mtva: filamenta 
ten, avii-shiiped, very smutj; anllierai simple. Pistil: germen 
utdong, Uugtli of the stamina; sTyle none; stigma headed* 
Pericarp: routidtsb, prickly, of fixe or ten capsules, gibbons 
on one side, often armed with llircc or four dagger-points, 
aiiguli^.r oji tlie inner edge, converging, with Iryusverse cells* 
Studs: litany, turbinate, oblong. Oba^rve. The first species 
lia^ ten writikltd fruits, without lateral spines* Essential 
ChauACTER* Cain: fivc-parlecl. Petals: five, spreading* 
Stffhi: none* Capsufr: five or ten, gibbous, spiny, many- 
needed.-The species are, 

1* Tribulus Maximus; Great CollropA. Leaves about 
four-pailcd; outer leaflets larger; pericarpia ten-seeded, aun- 
iess; flowers axillary; petals large, yellow* They have im 
agreeifbic ochiur, and are succeeded by roundish prickly fruit, 
trudiu^ in a long point. It is an annual pl;int, with pretty 
thick, compressed, chanuetltrd stalks, which trail upon the 
•rrouiid, and are nearly two feel long* Browne says, this 
plant grows in all the pastures of Jamaica, and is frequently 
^;adiercd wilti other fodder plantaud fed upon indisciitni- 
uateiv, by all sorts of cat lie*—This, with the second and 
fouHii species, be'iug natives of hoi countries, aud very tender, 
mrtst be propagated by seeds sown upon a hot-bed early in 
the storing. VMieti the come up, transplant each into 

a sep uiitc pot, filled with rich light earth, plunge ibein into 
the i;iu pit, and treat lliem in the same manner as other ten¬ 
der exotic plaiits, being careful to bring them forward as 
eavlv Ui possible in the sumn^e^, or they will not perfect I heir 
seeds in this climate* 

2* Tribidus Lanu^inosus; iVoof!^ Caltrops. Leaves about 
iivc-]paircd ; leatlcls almost equal; seeds two-horned ; stems 
yscciulliig, long, round* hairy, jointed; peduncle from iLie 
idleniate a\ib, or that of the smaller leaf*—Native of Ceylon. 
Sec the preceding* 

*3. I'lihulusTerrestris; Small Caltrops. Leaves srx-paired, 
almost equal; seeds four-horned; root slender, tibrons, an¬ 
nual, from which spring four or five slender stalks, spreading 
ffjl oil the ground, they are hairy, aud extend Uvo feet and a 
half in length; flowers axillary, on short peduncles, com- 
jjosed of five broad obtuse yellow petals. They appear in 
June and July, and are succeeded by roundish five-cornered 
prickly fruit, which, when ripe, divides into five cells, each 
containing one or Iw^o seeds, which ripen in August and Sep- 
tember.—Native of most of the liol and lemperute parts of 
the world; as the south of Europe, Bflrbary, Siberia, the 
coast of Coromandel, Cliiua, Cocbiii-china, and the West 
Indies. Drouiie says, it is common about Kingston in 
Jiunaica; being planted there, in many gardens, for the sake 
of its flowers, which have an agreeable smell* Poultry arc 
observed to feed much upon this plant, which is thouglil to 
fatten them, and to heighten their flavour: it is there called 
^’urllt■y Blossom* The Englisli name Caltrops, is token from 
the form of the fruit, which resembles the machines tliat are 
cast in the way to obstruct an enemy's cavidry*—Sow the 


seeds in autumn, on Rn open bed of fmb liebt *trtb, nlkfe 
they are designed to remain^ for they do not bear trnqikiiiu 
ing very well, except while very young, lif the aik* 

fully clear them from weeds^ and thin them wbm they cone 
up loo close* In June they will begin to fiomr^ tad thelf 
seeds will ripen in August aud September., If the leecb-be 
permitted to scatter, the plants will come up m the folkmilig 
spring, and maintain their place, unless overpowered by the 
weeds* 

4* Tribulus Cistoides* Leaves cigbt-putred ; leufletiotnost 
equal; root perennial, woody, from which spring oni tnmy 
hairy, jointed, trailing stalks, nearly two feet long; pedan. 
cles axillary, hairy, nearly two inches long, eustaioing one 
pale yellow flower, composed of five largo petals with 
narrow tails, but very broad and roundish at their point}; 
fruit roundish, armed with very acute spinea* It will live 
through the winter, if plunged in the barlt^tove: in tbe&T 
lowing summer it will flower earlier, and there will be more 
time for the seeds to ripen.—Native of South America. 

Tricera: a gem s of the class MontBcia, order Tetrandris. 
—Generic Chaeactee* Umbel: simple, with the male 
florets peduncled, and a female in the mtddte sessile; invo¬ 
lucre none* Male. Calix: perianth one-teafed, foarparled 
to the base; segmenis lanceolate, acute, erect, permanent, 
coloured. Corolla: none* Staminas filamenta four, erect, 
longer than the calix, ovate; antheroe sitting on the top V 
the filameiita, hinccolale, acute, channelled in the middle, 
after flowering recurved* Female. Calix: perianth five* 
leaved ; leaflets ovate, acute, erect, coloured* CoroUa : Done. 
Pistil: germen sublrigonal; styles three, short, ronndhh, 
conical, after flowering bipartite: stigmas longer than the 
styles, recurved, patulous, channelled, permanent* Pericarp: 
capsule obloug, trigonal, Ihree-horned, three-celled, three- 
valved. Seeds: in pairs, oblong, oblnse. EssentialCha- 
RAtiTEit, Male. Calix: four-parted. Coratla: nont- 
rHamcnta: ovate. Female. Ci//w: five-leaved, Cm^otta: 
none, conical* CapsaU: three-horned, three-celled* 

-—Tlie only species yel found is, 

1, Tricera Laevigata* Leaves on short round petfoles, 
opposite, distich, ovate-lanceolate, acute, convex, quite 
entire, veined above, marked with lines at the edge, veinlets 
beneath, stitfish, very smCK>th; flowers in rirnp^, axillary, 
opposite umbels; the comnion peduncle four-cornered, three 
limes shorter than the leaves* This genus should be placed 
betweeu Cicfa and Buxus. It is very nearly ulltcd to the 
btter; but differs in having no corolla, in the form of the 
filamenta and siigmas, and in the aril of the aeed; also in 
its peculiar inflorescence.—Native of Jamaica, ia mountatn- 
coppices in the western parts of the island ; flowering in the 
spring* 

Trtchifia: a genus of the class DecAndrift, order Momv 
gynia*—G enf.&ic Chaeacteh* Calix: perianth one- 
ieafed, tubular, mostly five toothed, short. Caralh: petal} 
five, lanceolate, spreading; nectary cylindrical, tubular, with 
a ten-tuothed mouth, shorter than the petals, conoate, often 
fiJumeuta* Stamina: filamenta none; antherre ten, erect, 
rising from the margin of the tube of the nectary, deciduous* 
Pistil: gormcn subovate, subtrilobatc; style abort; stigma 
lieaded, three-toothed* Pericarp: capsule roundnh, lab- 
trigOTial, ihree-celleil, three-vulved* Seeds: aolitaty, ber¬ 
ried. Essential Chau ACT Eit* Calix: mostly five-toothed* 
Petals: five* Nectary: toothed, cylindrical, bearing the 
antherac at the top of the teeth. Capsule: three-celled, thrte- 
vidved* Sfeds: berried*——The species are, 

1* Trichilia Hirtu. Leaves pinnate; leaflets fewer, eJIrp- 
iic, acuminate, suiootU; racemes clustered; trunk tweuty feet 
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high# straight, covered with an almost smooth grayish or 
light brown bark^ with some white spots in it. The vnds of 
the twigs are branched into sereral green stalks, two inches 
long, which just a1 the bottom are branched into others, 
sustaining several whitish-green flowers with purpledieailed 
stamina,—Native of Jamttica. found in abundance between 
Passage Fort and St, Jago de la Vega, The trees and shrubs 
of this genus, being natives of hot countries, cannot be pre- 
served in England, except in a stove. They may be propa¬ 
gated by seeds sown in pots, and plunged iulo a hot-bed: 
when the plants are ht to remove, plant eaclt in a separate 
amaU pot. and shade them until they have laken new root. 
They may also be increased by cutiings during any of tlie 
summer months, FUnt them iu a dry gravelly soil, 

2- Trieliilia Spoudioides, Leaves unerpmlly pinnate, sub- 
hirsute; pinuas numerous, tJie lower ones larger; racemes 
axillary; stem ten feet high, upright, divided into very few 
branches; flowers inodorous, small, about thirty in a raceme; 
call! Iialf Hve^cleft, spreading, flat, very small; petah whilisli. 
spreading; fruit round, first green, then purplish, when ripe as 
large as a great garden pea, breaking info three membranes, 
expanding themselves, each having a crest or rising in the 
middle, and shewing three almost triangular distinct kernels, 
covered over with a thin scarlet pulp,—Native of Jamaica, 
St, Domingo, and Carlhageoa; flowering there principally 
ID November* For its propagation and cultuie, see tlie 
preceding species, 

3, TheJnlia Emctica, Leaves pinnate, villose underneath; 
leaflets elliptic; branches villose, round; flowers coryuib- 
panicled, twice as large as in tlie preceding species.—Native 
of Arabia Felix, where it is fotmd upon the mountains, 

4* Trichitia Glabra. Leaves pijmaie, smooth; outmost 
leaflets larger; racemes asillary, very short; capsules globu¬ 
lar, green. It is a tall branciiing tree, with an unpleasant 
fetid smell.—Native gf the Havannafi, iu mountain woods. 

5, Trichilia Pallida, Leaves unequally pinnate, membra¬ 
naceous; racemes axillary and terminating; flowers eight- 
stamined; capsules two-valved. This is a tree of about 
twelve or flfteen feet high, smooth, and branchy; brancliea 
horizontal; petals pale or wlulisb,—Native of the West 
Indies, flowering in February or March. 

6* Trichilia Moschata. Leaves alternately pinnate; racemes 
axillary; flowers subdecaudrous, ooe-pelal!ed ; ca|>sules one- 
needed. This is a tree tivenly teel higli; branches subdivided, 
with a smooth striated bark.—Native of Jamdea, where it is 
called Musk wood, ou uccounl of the smell of the plant when 
rnbbed. 

7. Trichilia Spectabllia. Leaves pintiale; leaflets ohovate; 
ncemes axillary, copjpound.—Native of the island of New 
Zealand. 

3. Trichilia Allracea, Leaves pinnate; leaflets lanceolate, 
acute; racemes axillary, superdecompound.—Nati^^e of the 
island of N amok a. 

9, Trichilia Deterophylla. Leaves pinnate and female; 
leaflets ovate, acuminate; racemesaxillary; flowers tighf- 
5tamined, This is bcti^eeu a shrub aud a tree, or may be 
called either; bark gray, variegated by fissures,—Native of 
Madagascar. 

19. Trichilia Trifoliata. Leaves tetnate; leaflets obovaie, 
shining; branches numerous, round, irregular, spreailiti^r^ 
often from the very ground ; flowers small; calix beli-shaped, 
erect; pelah whitish, erect, three times as long as the calix* 
in Cura 9 at> it is called Ktr$e boom or Cherry free, although 
it has nothing in common with tliat. The negresses usc^'a 
decoction of the roots 1o procure abortion ; probably because 
they prefer not becoming mothers, to the giving birth tn slaves. 


^—Native of Curasao in dry pastures, flowering in April aiul 
May, 

11 , Trichilia Nervosa. Leaves ternate; leaflets ovale; 
branches villose, toinentose at tlie end; flowers in slunt 
panicles, clustered, with a lanceolate leaflet at the base ot 
each; corolla villose, twice as long as the calix.—Native of 
Java, 

12. Trichilia Spinosa. Leaves simple, ovate, eniarginafe; 
branthes Ihoiiiy, — Native of Jhe Fast Indies. 

'frichocarpm: a genus of the class Folyandria, onb r 
Digynia.— Genfrk; Character. Calix: periandi one- 
leafcd. four or five parted ; segments ovate, acure, spreading, 
permanent, CoroUa: fihmicnta very many, 

sixty to seventy, capillary* longer than llie cahx, inserted 
into the receptacle; untherx small, roundish. Phii /; ger- 
men ovate, villose; styles two, long, bifid at the top; stignras 
obtuse, Pariwpi capsule ovate, four-cornered, bristly; 
bristles long, rigid, detiduous* one celled, foiir-valved. Seeds: 
numerous, small, fastened to a free ovate-oblong receplacic 
involved in a viscid membrane. Esse>T1AL Character. 
Calixi four or five parted. Corolla: none. Sticks: two, 
bifid. Capsulei bristly, four-valved, maiiy-seeded.—“The 
only species is, 

1. Trichocarpns Laiiiifolia. Leaves scattered, conuceous, 
oblong, acute, quite entire, veined, smooth, petioled ; corymbs 
few-flowered, suhdichotomous, lateral. This tree is about 
fifty feet in height, and grows in the woods of Guiana. 

Trickonianes; a genus of the class Cryplogamia, or<ler 
Filices.— Generic Character. FrnctiJiA uihm: inserted 
into llie margin of the frond, separate. htvobteres: iiiii- 
shaped, undivided* opening outw-ards. Columns: extending 
heyoud the involucres like styles. Habit mem¬ 

branaceous, semitranspurent. For the jiropagation and cul¬ 
ture of this genua, which [»riuclpally consists of stove-plants, 

see Actifsiichum and AflUintinm. -—The species are, 

fF*7A a simple Fronds 

1. Trichcmancs Membranaceum. Fronds simple, obiong, 
lacerated ; slalk fial, black, covered with hair, f^pplying 
itself to rocks, trees, or stones, and rising seven or eight feet 
high, putting out, at a greater or less distance, small, roundish, 
membrauaceous, yellowish-green leaves. They grow some¬ 
times louiicrj Jiaving iucisures on iheir edges. The plant 
looks soniew'tiai like a Moss.—Native of South America and 
Jamaica. 

2. Triclmmaties PiHiiluiij. Fronds simple, linear, gaslicd ; 
shoot creeping,—Narive of Jamaica. 

3. Trichoruaiies Crispurn, Fronds pinnatifid, lanceolate; 
pin lias paridiel, sub*errale.—Native of Martinico. 

4. Triclioniancs KefHans. Fronds cuiioate, ovate, gash- 
pinnatifid ; shoot creeping,—Native of Jamaica. 

3. Trichomancs Asplenioides. Fronds peiididous, hince- 
olale, piinmtihd* very sinoorh; segments twodobed ; Jobes 
obruse; fructifications two-valved.—Native of Jamaica, 

ih Trichomancs Folypodioides. Fronds lanceolate, pin- 
natifid, repand ; flowers solitary, terininaliug.—Native of the 
Fast Indies. 

** rrifA a compound Frond* 

7. Trichomancs Crinituni. Fronds subpinnale, hairy; 
pinnas ovale, pinnatifid; segments bifid; subdivisions blunt; 
fructifications brialle-beariiig, on an upriglit rough-haired 
stipe,—Native of Jamaica. 

8. Trichomaues Luceiis. Fronds bipinnatrfid, pendulous, 
lanceolate, hirsute, shining; pinnuspaialld ; scgmcnls round¬ 
ish, subserrulatc; stipe extremely hirsute,—Native of Ja¬ 
maica. 

9. Triclioniaiies Hirsiituin. Fronds pinnate; pinnas allcr- 
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pinnaltfici, hairy; fructifications solitary in the notches 
of the i>untules*^Nativc of America, Japan^ and Cochin' 
china. 

10. Tjricbomanes Sencettm* Fronds bipitinatifiJ, pendu¬ 
lous^ lanceolate, tomentose; pinnas alternate ; segments linear, 
obtuse, entire, the lower ones bifid ; fructifications terminat¬ 
ing, hirsute.—Native of Jamaica. 

11. Trichotuanes Pyxidiferum, Fronds subbipinnate; pin- 
Jtas alternate, clustered, lobed, linear.—Native of America. 

12. Tricijomancs Tnnbrigense; Htrre's-foot Fern. Fronds 
jujmale; pinnas oblong, dichotomous, dccurrcnt,toothed; root 
slender, wiry, spread!Qg very far, throwing out fibres here and 
there, and producing upright fronds, which, when dried up in 
suiniiier, curl backwards: tlieir substance is exlreinciy mem¬ 
branous and pellucid, appearing finely reticulated under a 
microscope; their segments linear,obtuse, sJiarply serrate and 
having a stroiig sijnple central rib. The fructifications, when 
tiiey occur, lake place of the first segment of each pitina, or 
general division of ijie frond, each terminating its appropriate 
nerve, and pohuing upwards. Tlie involucre is of two 
bliglitly concave valves^ arising from the substance of the 
icaf, irregularly nolched, and serrate on the margin* Between , 
llivic is a sluirt coliiimi, beset with small round bivalve cap¬ 
sules, each embraced wiih an elastic ring, as in the more 
common Ferns, The bivalve involucre and short column, 
so distinct from the urn-shaped undivided involucre, and long 
column or style, of the true I'richomanes, induced Dr, Smith 
tu cslablisli a new genus under tlie name of Hymenophyllum, 
or Filmy leaf* Several oiher species here enuuieraled belong 
jjroperly to that genus.—There are two varieties of this species 
one with l)ic fructifications on naked footstalks: the first, was 
found under Dolhadon castle near the lake of Llaiiberis, and 
on the rock called Foal Foot, on Ingleboroiigli, YoiksLire ; 
the other variety was found at Belbauk, near half a little from 
Biijgley. This species was first discovered near Tunbridge, 
in the moist clefts of rocks and stony places; also upon j 
Buzzard Rough Crag, near Wrenose, Westmorland; near 
Settle in Yorkshire ; among the pebbles at CockbusU on the 
coast of Sussex ; and upon Dartmoor in Devonshire ; and 
various other places, 

13. Trichomanes Adiantoides, Fronds pinnate; piuqas 
ensiform, acuminate^ gash-serrate; serralures bifid; stem 
upright^ siugte, firm, smooth, purplish,—Native of [he East 
Judies, and of Africa. 

11. Trichomanes Fucoides, Fronds bipinnatifid, ovate, 
sntoolli; pinnas ovate; segments iw^o-parted; subdivisions 
serrate, obtuse; fructificalioiis two-valved, inserted above the 
base of the pinnas,—Native of Jamaica. 

15, Triciiomanes Ciliatiim, Fronds erect, bipinnatifid, 
deltoid; pinnas ovate; segments linear, obtuse, ciliate; fruc- 
tificatioiis terminaling, bivalvedj rougli-haired; stipe mar¬ 
gined,—Native of Jamaica. 

Id. Trichomanes Lineare, Fronds subbipinuate, pendu¬ 
lous, lanceolate, smooth; leaflets remote; pinnules linear, 
two-par led; fructifications terminating, two-vaivcd; stipe 
capillary.—Native of Jamaica. 

17> Trichomanes Strigosum* Frond btpinnatc; pinnules 
rhombed, hairy, serrate ; fructifications solitary below the 
serralures; stipe lomenlose, strigose.—Native of Japan, 
fpjf A a superdecompouTid Frond. 

10. Trichomanes Undulatuni. Fronds tnpiunatifid or 
bipinnatifid, pendulous, lanceolate; leaflets and pinnas alter- 
jiate, decurrent; segments linear, retuse, crenulate, ivaved; 
fructifications terminating, two-valved.—Native of Jamaica, 
Trichomanes Scandens. Fronds snperdecompound; 
leaflets alternate; pinnas alternate, oblong, serrate; stalk 
5 


not quite so targe as a goose-quill, roundish, black, covered 
towards the lop with a ferruginous moss, and baving veiy 
many filamenta or clavicles, by which it lakes firm hold of 
the bark of trees, and rises to fifteen nr twenty feet higb, 
turning itself round; pinnules Jong, deeply cot in on the 
edges, very thin, pellucid, of a yelIowish*green colour, having 
some dark opaque ribs running through them, and a woolly 
Jiaironthem; fructifications at the end of the segments in 
a Utile cup,—Native of America, and common in the woods 
of Jamaica. 

2U, Trichomanes Chinense, Frond superdecompound; 
leaves and pinnas aliernate, lanceolate; segments of the 
pinnas wedge-shaped; root scarcely villose; stipe smootb, 
souiewhat channelled in front, but with a blunt edge,—Native 
of China, 

21. Trichomanes Rigidum, Fronds four times pinnatifid^ 
erect, deltoid; leaflets spreading; pinnas lanceolate; se^ 
ments linear, gashed at the end; fruit'bearing cups pedt- 
celled, axillary,—Native of Jamaica. 

22. Trichomanes Polyanthos. Fronds four times pinns- 
tifid, deltoid, erect; pinnas and pinnules decurrent; seg¬ 
ments linear, obtuse; fructifications two-valved, numerons; 
stipe margined.—Native of Jamaica, 

23. Trichomanes Clavatum. Fronds four times pinnatifid, 
oblong-lauceolate, loose; pinnas and pinnules oecurreot; 
segiuf-nls linear, emarginate; fructifications terminating, two- 
valved, roundish; stipe roundish,-^ Native of Jamaica, 

24* Trichomanes Canariense. Fronds superdecompound, 
three parted ; leaflets alteruate; pinnas allerDate, pinuafifid, 
—Found in the Canaries, and in Portugal, 

25, Trichomanes JapoDLCum. Fronds superdecompoond; 
pinnules gash-trifid, acute,—Native of Japan, upon the moun¬ 
tains; flowering from September to March. 

2fl. Tiicliouianes Capillaceum* Fronds superdecompouud; 
pinnas filiform, linear,one* flowered,—Native of South America, 

27*. Trichomanes Aculeutiim, Frond superdecompound, 
scandent, very much branched: leaflets palmate; segments 
linear, obtuse; stipe prickly.^—Native of Jamaica^ 

Trichosajtfhes; a genus of the class Monoecta, order Sjd- 
genesia.— Generic Character, MaU Fiowert, Coti^: 
perianth onedeafed, club-shaped, very long, smooth; ttKiUtk 
five-toothed, reflexed, small. Ccrotia^ oue-petaUed^ five- 
parted, growing to the calix, flat, spreading; segments ovat^ 
ianccokktc, ciliate, with very long branching hairs. 
filaiiienta three, very short, at the top of thecalix ; anthers a 
cylindrical erect body, covered on alt sides with a fariuiferous 
line, creeping up and down. Pistil: styles three, very small, 
growing to the tube of the calix, Ftmohst on the sameplsot, 
CatiJt: perianth as in the male, superior, deciduous. CoroUa: 
as in the male. PistU: germenoblong, slender, inferior; style 
filiform, the length of the calix; stigmas three, oblong, awl- 
shaped, gaping. Pericarp: pome oblong, three-celled; cells 
remote. Seeds: many, compressed, obtuse, coated. Essen¬ 
tial Character* Calix: five-toothed. Corolla: five- 
parted, ciliate. Male. Filamcnta tliree, FtmaU. Style 
trifid ; pome oblong.——The species are, 

1. Tricbosanihes Angulna; Snake Gourd, Pomes round, 
oblong, curved in; stem obtusely five-coruered, rough-haired, 
climbing by tendrils; petioles thicker than the stem, rougb- 
haired, subhispid; peduncles axillary, in pairs, beside the 
trifid tendril; corolla white, with white dliie, simple at the btse, 
the rest alternately branched, longer than the corolla. This 
is an annual plant, the stalks of which run to a great length, 
and, unless supported, trail upon the ground like Cuciimben 
and Melons, The leaves are angular and rough. The flow¬ 
ers come out from the side of the stalk, are whiter agd out 
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into man^ amall tlireads* The fruit is taper, and nearly a 
foot long* It flowers in May and June.—Native of China 
and Cochin-china* Sow the seeds oo a hoi-bed early in the 
spring, and treat the plants in the same way as Cucumbers 
and Melons. 

The other species of Trivkosantkt^r ^re, Scabra, F<etidrs- 
aima, Nervifolia, Caudal a, Cucuioerina, Amara, Tricuspi- 
data, Pdosa, Tuberosa, and Lacinioaa, 

TrichciUma ; a genus of the class Didynamia, order Gym- 
no5permia.--KGBKi£RiC Charactek, Caiix: perianth one- 
Icafed, two<-lipped ; upper lip twice as large, trifid, equal, 
acute; lower two parted, acute* CvroUa : one-petalled, 
ringetit; tube very short; upper lip compressed, sickle-sliaped, 
lower tbrec-parted, the middle segments very small, oblong. 
Stamina: filamenta four, capillary, very long, curved in, 
two of them a little shorter; anlherse simple, Phlii: ger- 
men four-cleft; style capillary, length and figure of the Hla- 1 
menta; stigma bifid, P^tricarp: none; calis larger, reflexed, j 
so that the upper lip becomes the lower, ventiicose, cun I 
verging. four, roundish. Essential Character, 

CvTvlia: upper lip sickle-shaped. Stamina: very Ion-- 

The species are, 

1. Trichostema Dicholoniap Stamina very long, standing ' 
out; leaves small, roundish, not unlike those of Sweet Mar¬ 
joram, and covered with small fine downy hairs; flowers 
axillary, small, purple, appearing late in August, whence, 
except in warm seasons, the seeds will not ripen in England, 
It is an annual plant, rising about six or eiglit inches high, 
dividing into small branches. Native of Virginia and Penn- ! 
sylvania,—Sow the seeds of this and the following species in j 
autumn, in pots filled with light earth: in winter place the 
pots under a frame, to shelter them from severe frost; but 
expose them to the open air at all times when the weather 
is mild. In the spring, transpl^iiR them to a bed of light enrili; 
shading them from the sun till they have taken new root, and 
keep them clean from weeds, 

2* Trichostema Bracliiata. Stamina short, included ; stalk 
herbaceous, brancidng, nearly a foot high. The leaves are 
a little hairy, and sessile, shaped like those of like Wild Mar¬ 
joram, The flowers are produced at the top of the branches; 
they are small, and of a purple colour, and appear too late 
to ripen seeds often,—Native of Virginia. 

3. Trichostema Spiralis. Stamina very long, spiral; stem 
herbaceous, four feel tiigh, erect; flow^ers pale violet, in 
long terminating spikes,—Native of Cochitvclujm, 

TrithoBtomum; a genus of the class Crypfogamia, order 
Musci, Essenti AL Ce[AR ACTER, Capsule oblojig ; fringe 
of thirty-two capillary straightish teeth, approximated or 

uaited tn ^rairs*-The species are, 

* AH the Teeth of the Fringe distinct fit the base. 

1* Trichostomum Trifarium ; Three-ronked Fringe Mass. 
Leaves lanceolate, or awl-sliapcd, in three rows, keeled, eufti e; 
cag^uJe ovate; stem bnmehed.—Found at Clapham springs 
near Bedford, and occurring generally on high barren ground. 

2* TrieJmtomum Capillaceum: Capiflary Fringe Moss. 
Leaves capillary, in two rows, sheathing and dilated at the 
base; capsule elliptic-cylindrical; lid conical; stems very 
densely tufted*—Found upon mountain-bogs in the north of 
Great Britain, also tn Switzerland and Sweden, 

3* Trichostomum Papillosuai; Papiihny Fringe Moss. 
Leaves awl-shaped, keeled ; caj>sule elliptical, neatly erect, 
gibbous on the lower side at the base; lifl conical; stem 
branched,—Native of turfy bogs in the Highlands of Scotland, 
•* Teeth of the Fringe connected in pairs at the base* 

4* Trichostomum Laouginosum; Toothed Hoarp Fringe 
Moss. Leaves lanceolate, with a pellucid toothed point; 
123. 


capsule ovate; stem procumbent, brancherf in a pinnate 
manner. This species is very frequent in dry mountainous 
woods* and on exp<Esed rocks, stones, wails, or heaths, bear¬ 
ing capsules, though rarely, in auluninH 

fi. Trichustonium Eticoides; iJtath like fJairr/ Frir^gt 
Mosa^ Leaves ovate-Iaiiccolate* rectirverl, keeled, and deeply' 
chauiielk'd, with a pellucid finely serrated point; capsule 
ovitte; stem erecL with very short branches. This is one of 
the scarcest and most elegant of the genus, and first found 
upon Snowden iit Wales* 

6. Trichostomum Catiescens; Common Hoarp Fringe Moss. 
Leaves ovale-lanceolate, with a central cJiannel, but no 
nerve, and a pci lucid roush point; capstdc ovate ; stem erect, 
with n]>right branches—This is almost universal in inoun- 
tarikons au<l niarilime sitiiations* 

7, Trichostomum Fascicularc: Beardtess Hoary Fringe 
Moss. Leaves laiiccolate* poiided, revolute, keeled; cap* 
sole, ovate-oblong; stem branched, diffuse,—Found upon 
dry rocky nioiinlains in the norlJi, bearing plenty of capsules 
in ibe 3|iriiig. 

B. Tricbostoinum Glaucescens; Giancons Fringe Moss. 
Leaves linear-lanceoJato, acute, rather glaucous; capsule 
ovale, sitglitly furrowed ; stern cicct, somewhat branched,— 
Native ol Sweden and ScollsiiuL 

D. 'rrichostomurn Lincare; Finear-icared Fringe Moss. 
Leaves lineardaiiceolaie, imbricated, acute; capsule ellip¬ 
tical; lid conical, oblique; stem cjccl. —Native of Scotland, 
Wales, and NortlminberlEind. 

10, J>ichosJomum Fontinalioides; Riicr Fringe Moss. 
Leaves lanceolate; capsules ovate, iteirrly sessile al the ends 
of the lalcnd shoots; stem floating, verv mucli branciietl,— 
Found in the Ouse at Oakley in lied ford shirci in Jhe Isis at 
Oxford, and llie Thames near Lambeth* 

Tridat; a genus of the class Syngenesis, order Polygamia- 
Superflua.—( iENERIC CHARACTER* Caiix : common, 
cylitiflncal, imbricate; scales ovaie oblong, obscurely tc, 
erect* CoroUa: compound, radiate; coroMets hermaphro¬ 
dite, tubular, ill the disk; female in il^e ray: proper in the 
hermaplirodiles funitbldorrn, five-tnoibed, erect ; in the 
females ligulale, tJiree-partcd; segments equal, the kuiddlo 
otje narrower* Stamina: in (lie hermaphrorlites, filaments 
five, capillary, very sliovt ; anlhei\u cylindrical, tuljular* 
Pistil: in the hermaphrodites, germen ohloiig; slylc brislle- 
sliaped, length of the slainina ; stigma obtuse; in the females* 
germen ofdong; style filiform, leuglh of (he corollet; stignia 
obtuse. Pericarp: none; calix uneliauged* Seeds: in the 
hermaphrodites solitary, oblong; down many-rayed, simple, 
a Jiilte longer than Ibe calix : in (lie females very Uke the 
otliers* iiecfptacfc: chaffy, flat; cliaft's lanceolate, shorter 
than the seed* Essential Characteu. CWij:: tnihii- 
cate, cylindrical I roroHets of the ray three-parted; down 

many-rayed, siiiqde. Receptacle: cliafl'y*--The only know n 

species is, 

1* Tridax IVocumbcns* Leaves )dace<l by pairs, rougli, 
hairy, about an inch aiul half long, and three quarters of an 
inch broad, ending in acute points, and aculcly jagged on 
the edges* The flowers are producctl upon long naked pedun- 
eies, wJiith terminate the br^tnciK■s. The florets are of a 
pule copper colour, jik lining to white; stalks trailing, and 
emitting roots at the joints, herbaceous and hairy*—Sow the 
seeds in jmls plunged into a hut-bed* Wlicii the plants arc 
fit to remove, put each into a small pot filled with light 
earth; plunge the pots into the tan-pit; shading them from 
the sun till they have laken new root, and (hen treating them 
in the nsame way as olher tender plants from (he West Indies, 
placing them in aulunm iu the bark-stove, where they should 
3 N 
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constanlly remain. Aa it rarely perfects seeds here, it may 
be increased by planting pieces o( the stalbs, which put forth 
roots at Ibe joints.—Found near Vera Cru^ in America. 

Trittiftr/ifi: a genus of the class Heptanclria, order Mono- 
gyoia,— Oiv^ERic Character. Calix: perianth seven¬ 
leaved; leaflets ianceoJate, acuminate, spreading, permanent. 
Corefia: stellate, flat, one-petailed, equal, seven-parted, very 
slightly cohering at tlie base; segments ovate-lanceolate. 
Stamina: fllamcnta seven, capillary, inserted into the claws 
of the corolla, paiutous, length of the cali\ ; antherse simple. 
Pistil: geruien globular; style Aliform, length of the sta¬ 
mina ; stigma headed. Pmcarp ; berry capsular, juiceless, 
globular, one-celled, covered with a very thin crust, opening 
by various sutures. Seeds: some, angular; receptacle very 
targe, hollowed out for tlie seerls. Observe, Seven is the 
most common luimber in tins plant, thougJi it sometimes varies. 
The fruit is a dry lierry, not opening hy valves as the cap¬ 
sule does. Essentia L Cll ARACTER. Ca/u ; seven-leaved. 

Corolla: seven parted, equal, flat; berry juiceless.-The 

spetifs are, 

1. Trientalis Europica; Chichweed t^Vinfer-green* Leaves 
clustered. s[)reaciiijg, lanceolate, quite entire, smooth, veined; 
peduncles teiniinating. agyrcgale, one-flnwered, spreading; 
flowers snow-white, very eiegariT; corolla divided almost to 
the base, pt rnianent.—S'ative of the northern parts of Europe, 
of Canada, aiid Siberia, in woods on the side of mountains, 
and upon turfy heaths. 

2* 'rrienlalis Americana, Leaves tiarroxv, lanceolate, acu¬ 
minate, iibiupie; flowers W'hite. — Grows in cednr-swanips 
and other sph^giious places on high iikouiitains, from Canada 
to Virginia. 'I his delicate little plant, Pursli observes, dif¬ 
fers considerably from the European sort. Michaux and 
Nuttali consitler it to be the same, the latter of whom deno¬ 
minates it a variety of Trienlalrs Europa^a^ aflixlng to its 
trivial name the Greek character 0. 

Trijoliutn ; a genus of the class Diadelphia, order Decan- 
ilria.— Genkeic Character. Calix: umbelUt or head 
with the common receptacle; perianth one-leafed, tubular, 
five-lootlicd, permanent. Corolla: papilionaceous, coni- 
rnoiily permanent, shrivelling; lianner reflected; wings shorter 
lhan'ilie banner; keel shorter than llie wings, Slamina: 
Alainenla diadelphous, simple, and nine-cleft; antherae sim¬ 
ple. Pistil: germen subovate; style awl-shaped, ascending; 
stigma simple. Pericarp: legume scarcely longer than the 
calix. one vaUed, not opetung, deciduous. Seeds: very 
few, roundish. Observe, It is very diflicult to give a com¬ 
plete character of lliis genus wilb its (rue and essential mark. 
The ujipearaiice and various altrihules of lids species pvore 
tills genus to be natural; nor have they discovered the limits, 
who have attempted to divide it. Essential Character. 
Fhioers: in ahead. Legume: scarcely longer than the calix, 

not opeuing, deciduous,-The species are, 

• Mel Hots, Leguptes naked, many seeded, 

1. Trifolinm Coeruk'uni; Phte Ahlilot Trr/oiL Racemes 
ovate; legumes half naked, inucronatc; stem erect; spikes 
oblon^»; leaves ternate, witli oviUe leaflets, slightly serrate, 
standing upon pretty long footstalks; the flowers arc collected 
in oblong spikev, whicii stand iq>on very long stalks, springing 
from thcTn at every joint of the stalk the whole length of it; 
thevaie of a pale blue colour, and shaped like those of the Com¬ 
mon Melilot. Mr- Miller observes, that they appear iii June 
and July, and that the seeds ripen at the beginning of Srpiem- 
ber; liial the whole plant has a very strong scent, like that of 
ren'ueretdcp and jjeridics soon after tl^e seed becomes tipe. 

_Native of Germany. If the seeds of this and ihe seven 

following species, which arc annual plants, permitted to 


scatter, they wilt rise without care, and require no other 
culture but to be kept clean tirom weeds, and ta be tbinaed 
where they grow loo close. 

2. Trifolliixu Indicum; Indian Mclilot TVe/inL Legumes 
racemed, naked, one-seeded; stem erect.. Thia Iw the 
appearance of Ihe flftli species, but is very tender, on^two 
feet high, and upright; branches from the axils shorter} 
flowers while or yellow, but so small that their parts can 
scarcely be dislingulshed by the naked eye. There are seve¬ 
ral varieties, which can hardly be distinguished,—Native of 
the East Indies, China, Africa, and Italy. See the preced¬ 
ing species. 

3. Trifolium Massanense; Sicilian MeHM TrtfaiL Le¬ 

gumes raceined, naked, one-seeded, low, striated, scoiiovatc, 
acute; stems decumbent; peduncles axillary, shorter than Ihe 
leaf; flowers small, yellow; me headed.—Native of Sicily, 

Italy, and Bttrbary. 

4. Trifolium Rolonicum; Polish Melit&t Tr^iL Le¬ 
gumes racemed naked, two seeded, lanceolate; stem erect. 
This difl'ers from the next species, in having the stalk tltoge- 
iher round ; the leaves snaailer, acuminate, acutely serrate at 
top; the flowers in ihe raceme remote, and on longer pedi¬ 
cels; Ihe peduncles round, not grooved ; the banners of the 
flowers folded hack, with the wings not outwardly and Iod^ 
gitudinally converging at their ettges, but obliquely divari^ 
eating; the legumes two seeded, little wrinkled, lanceolate, 
acuminate, longer. The stature and smell are the same; the 
flowers are of a very pale yellow colour. It flowers here 
from June to August,—Native of Poland, See the flrstspecies. 

5. Trifolium Oflicinale; Common Melilot Tr^tL Le¬ 
gumes racemed, naked, two-seedeci, wrinkled^ acute; stem 
erect; root annual, strong, woody; leaves ternate, petbled, 
alternate; leaflets smooth, lanceolate, obovate, or the lower 
ones oblong, wedge-shaped, the upper elliptical; they vary 
indeed much in form, and are commonly serrate, but some- 
times nearly entire: flowers smalt, drooping, varying in colour, 
but with us almost always of a golden colour; they grow in 
long, peduncled, axillary spikes, very close together, on short 
capillary pedicels, each having a small awl-shaped btacte. 
There cannot be a worse weed than this among bread-cora, 
fora few of the seeds ground with it spoil the flour, by 
communicating their peculiarly strong taste. The flrst variety 
diflers only in having white flowers, but the last has a biev- 
itial root, a higher suflTratescent stem, aud smaller flowers, 
with the banner bent down at the sides. Notwithstanding 

, its strong smell and bitter acrid taste, it does not appear to 
be disagreeable to any cal tic, and horses nre said to be 
eittremely partial to it. Bees are very fond of the flowers. 
The whole plant has a peculiar scent, which becomes more 
fragrant in a dry state, then having some resemblance to that 
of Aiithoxanthiun. The flowers are sweet; a water distilled 
from them posziesses little odour in itself, but improves the 
flavour of other substances, la medicine it was esteei^ 
emollient and digestive, and was used in fomentations aod 
cataplasms, particularly in bl is ter-plasters; but is now Uid 
aside, as being rather acrid and irritating than emolfieai,^ 
[t grows wild in most parts of Europe, in corn-tields, pas¬ 
tures, and by way-sides.—The White Siberian Melilot, wbicli 
Linucus cotisidf^red as a variety of this species, has been 
recoin me ruled by some French writers as food for catlk. 
It grows in Siberia in deep dry light land, and rises from three 
to nine feet in win ter, but shoots again early in spring, and 
lasts froju two or three to six years. It begins lo flower 
about the middle of June, and is in full bloom by the rnkMle 
of July. The stems and leaves are twice as large as these 
of the conamon sort, f hough the flowers, which are cob- 
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al^QtLy white, are but half the size. It has been sowu 
for twenty years by the sble f>f Common Melilot in the 
Paris garden, without varying* Sown in the field on 
a light soil, but wet, it grew above eight feet high, and 
produced a great (quantity of feed; it was given to cattle 
both green and dry, aad they preferred it to every other 
food, especially when fresh cut. In a loose dry soil it will 
rise to six feet nigh, and in such land may be sown in autumn 
upon one earth, but in wet laud it is safer to sow it in 
spring, at which time the land must have two earths, and be 
well broken with the harrow* The seed being smaller than 
that of Clover, and the plant spreading more, half the quan¬ 
tity of seed usually sown of Clover will be sufficient. If 
sown in autumn, it may sometimes be mown iu November: 
the first cuttings may bo nia<le into hay, but the last must 
be given to cattle green* By means of regular cutting, it may 
be preserved several years; but if loft to ripen its seed, soon 
becomes weak, and may be considered as a bienniaL When 
cultivated by itself, it seems to be more productive than 
Clover, blit the produce liecomes much more considerable, 
when cultivated with the Siberian Vetch; for these plants 
possess all the qualities ulncli can umke their union desir¬ 
able: they last the same tirne; shoot at the same period; 
fiowet and seed togetlier; e^teIld tlicir roots to different 
depths; one produces a thin and teiider food, the other more 
solid and substanlbl; and ibe warm quality of the one is tem¬ 
pered by the aqueousness of tiie other* 

6, Trifolium Italiciim; Italian Mtlihi TrrJaiL Legumes 
racemed, naked, two-seeded, wrinkled, obtuse; stem erect; 
leaflets entire; flowers smalt, yellow, in racemes. It flowers 
from June to August*—Native of Italy* 

7, Trifolium Creticum; Cretan Meliloi TrejaiU Legumes 
racemed, naked, two-seeded, membranaceous; stem nearly 
upright; flowers in racemes, nodding. It flowers from June 
to August.—Native of Candia, and of Algiers* 

8 * Trifolium Ornilhopodioides ; Bird'^-jaat Mtliloi Trc* 
Jq\L Legumes naked, eight-seeded, about three together, 
twice as Tong as the calix; stems declined; root fibrous, 
with small fleshy knobs, which appear to be designed for 
enabling it to resist accidental drought during summer; 
peduncles axillary, much shorter than the leaf-stalks, bear¬ 
ing usually two, but sometimes one, three, or even four 
slender pale red flowers, growing parallel to each oilier*— 
Native of Denmark, France, uiid Britain, on dry gravelly- 
heaths and pastures, found among short grass, flowering in 
June and July* its small size, and prostrate position, jiave 
probably caused it to be thought more rare than it really is, 
It has been found among corn half a mile from Taticaster 
towards Sherborn; also near Oxford; on llie sandy bunks 
by the sea-side near Tolesbury ij» Essex; in Tothill fields, 
Westminster, and on Blackhealli; also od Mousliold (leatli 
nearNorwich; about Mazarion and Penzance in Cornwall; and 
at Maitland Bridge, between Musselburgh and Edinburgh* 

** Lctoid: Ltgumes covered^ man^ snded^ 

9* Trifotium Lupinaster; Saatard Lupine 7'refoiL Heads ; 
halved; leaves quiiiate, sessile; legumes many-needed; root 
perennial; stems several, from a fboE to eighteen inches in 
height, round, with seven or eight joints, greeji or purfilish. , 
There are usually several lieads at the end of (lie slem, of a : 
roundish form, with the flowers pretty lljickly set; corolla 
purple. The circumslance of having more than three leaflets, 
usually five, is sutHcieul To distinguish lliis species. It flow¬ 
ers in July and August.—Native of Siberia. 

10, Trifolium Reflexum; Rrjtex-hraded 2V^O(7, Fruit¬ 
ing heads bent back; legumes lliree-seeded; leaves soft; 
seeds two or three.—Native of Virginia. 


tl. Trifolium Strictum; Upri^ftt Trefoil Heads globu¬ 
lar; legumes twO'Seeded; calices length of the corollas; leaf¬ 
lets serrulate; stipules rhombed; root annual; stem branched 
at bottom, patulous, even; corolla very small*—Native of 
Italy and Spain, in pastures. 

12* Tiifolium Hybriduro ; MuleTre/oiL Heads umbelled; 
legumes four-seeded ; stem ascending; root perennial; j>edLin- 
cles not very long, but yet jointed as in the species next follow¬ 
ing; corollas gaping.— Native of several parts of Europe. 

13, Trifoliiim Repens; Creeping White TVefoil^ or Dutch 
Clover, Heads umbelled ; legumes four-seeded; stem creep¬ 
ing; root perennial, fibrous; leaves on long petioles; flowers 
many, as far as sixty in a close head, very targe in the cul¬ 
tivated plant, and of a round shape; each flower is on a 
short pedicel, and has a small awl-shaped bracle; corolla 
while or tinged with purple, permanent. The flowers stand 
upright till they are withering, and then hang down. It is 
doubtful at what time ihis plant first came into cultivation in 
this country. On all our good lands it seems to arise spon¬ 
taneously, but is neverftieiess much encouraged by the 
i spreading of ashes or other manure. It does not come earlv, 
neither rs it of a tall growth; but it fornis an excellent bottom 
in pastures, and produces great abundance of succulent stalks 
and leaves, aflording late feed in dry Mtrumers when most of 
the grasses are burnt up*’ It is common in pastures tlirougli- 
j out the greatest part of Europe; flowering from the end of 
I May to September. There are many varieties, depending 
I on richness or poverty of soil. Two of (hem are remarkable; 

I one with leaves of a deep purple colour, cultivated in gar- 
: dens as an ornamental plant; the olher proliferous, or having 
small beads of leaves growing out of the flowers. In a moist 
fertile soil it acquires a more upright branching stem, but 
; still remains sufficiently distinct from the precediug species. 
I ’—Propagation and Cuitnre, The seed of this plant rs 
annually imported from Flanders by way of Holland, from 
whence it received the name of Diitcb Clover; not that it is 
any more a native of that country than of this, bul because 
there they collect the seeds in larger quantities, which might 
be done here if the same care were taken with this species 
as is bestowed upon the Red Clover sort: i1 would well repay 
every farmer that would sow an acre or two with the Whil'e 
Clover seeds, by saving ilie expense of purcliasing, and by 
the sale of any quantity he may have to spare. It is an 
abiding plant, wiili branches trading upon the ground, and 
sends out many roots from every joint; which thicken, and 
make (he closest sward of any of llic sown Grasses, and is 
the sweetest feed for all sorts of cattle yet known: therefore 
when land is designed to be laid down for pasture, with 
intent to be continued so, there should always be a quantitv 
of the seeds of this plant sown wilh the Grass-seeds. The 
usual allowance is eight pounds to one acre of land, but it 
should never be sown with corn; for if (here be a crop of 
corn, the gras:^ will be so weak under it as to be scarcely 
worfJj standing: yet such is the covetousness of fanners, that 
lliL'y will not be prevailed on to alter iheir old custom of 
laying down (heir grounds with a crop of corn, though (hey 
lose twice the value of their corn by the poorness of the 
grass, which never wifi tome to a good sward, and ohe wholi' 
season is also lost; fur if this seed bu sown in tfic sprine- 
without torn, there will be a crop of bay to mow bv (he 
middle or latter end of July, and a much belter afur-feed 
for catlle in the following aulutun or winter, than (he yi jss 
whicb is sown with the corn will produce the second Vear* 
The seeds of this sort may also be sown with Grass seeds iu 
autumn iu the manner hereafter directed for (he Common 
Red Clover; and this autumnal sowing, if the seeds grow 
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kindly, will aftbrcl a good early crop of liay, in the foliowiog I 
spring; and if, after the hay is taken off Ihe land, (he groinid 1 
be well rolled, it will cause the Clover (o mat close iipou the 
ground, and form a (hick sward. 

14. Trifoliinn Comosum. Heads globular, ntubelkd, in)' 
bricate ; banners bent down, permanent; legumes four-seeded. 
“Native of America. 

lo. Trifolium Alptunm; Aipine TreJoiL Heads nmbelled; 
scape naked; legumes two-seeded, pendulous; leaflels linear- 
lanceolate; root very large; flowers on a scape or naked 
stem, two or three inches in length, purple or brighl red.— 
Native of the Alps, Pyrenees, and Monte Baldo. Ii flowers 
from June to August. It is called Rfgihsrdts Alpes^ from 
the laste of the roots, and because it is used iitslead of 
Liquorice in the Alps. 

hagopusQst with viilose (Jaiices* 

10. Trifoliuna Sublerraneum; Subterraneous TrefoiL 
Heads villose, four-flowered or thereabouts, with a central, 
reflexed, rigid, stellate involucre, wrapping up the fruit; root i 
annual, flbrous, furnished wirli knobs; stems prostrate, about 
three inches in lenglJi, or longer, spreading close to Ihc 
ground, almost concealed by the broad sheathing slipnles of 
the numerous leaves; peduncles bearing three or four flowers, 
at first erect, but belbre (he fruit ripens they are bent to the 
gronnilj producing from (heir extremities little white thick ; 
tibres, star-like at their lips, which become recvirved and] 
rigid, euvelopiog llie fruit: these look so like roots, that till : 
Mr, Curtis explained their economy, they were supposed to 1 
be roots; and Dillenius, aware that the plant, lieiug an annual, 
did not propagate itself by these supposed roots, conjectured 
they might draw moUiure to nourish the seed. The long, 
slender, milk-white petals, render this species conspicuous, 
ihougli, when first seen, liiey are seldom taken for the flowers 
of a Trefoil.—Native of IVaiice, Italy, Spain, and England, 
ill exposed gravelly situations, and )>articidaily on heaths, as 
Blackljealh, Ac; Hyde Park, Oreenwicli Eaik, where ils 
flowers are visible among the siiort grass, in May, and through 
the summer, till August. It also occurs between Eltham and 
Deptford tn Kent; upon the Bath hills; near Bunffay, in Suf¬ 
folk; at Gamlingay by tile wind-mills, and near While-wood, 
Cambridgeshire; upon Mangot^field common, near Baili; in 
the Salt Marsh, at Lymingtoii; on Shotoverdiill, by the road 
to Curldesflon, Oxfordshire; and at AmpthDl and Clophill, 
Bedfor<lshire. 

17. ■'J'rifoiinm Globosum ; Glohulov Trefoil, Meads villose, 
globular; upper calices deatitule of a floret; root annual; 
stems filiform, a foot lotig, deemnhent: the lower florets only 
corolled and fertile; the rest mutilated, and drying away into 
a woolly substance, fill the bead, bend back lo the sides, and 
conceal the fertile calices.—Native of Ai^bia. 

10. Trifolium Cherlcri; Hairy Pink Trefoil. Heads 
villose, globular, terminating, solitary; all the calices fertile; 
stems ]>rocuTnheiil; leaves obcordate. This is allied to the 
next species, but the whole calicos are hairy; flowers dense, 
heaped; corolla small, shorter than thecalix. It flowers in 
May and June*“Nalive of France, Italy, and Algiers. 

ly. Trifolium Lappaceiim; Burr Trefoil. Spikes sub- 
ovate; calicine tcclli setaceous, hispid; stem patulous; leaves 
ovale; stipules linear, subulate; heads temiinaling, ovate- 
rounded ; calices after flowering elongated.—Native of France, 
Spain, and Italy. 

20. Trifolium Rubens; Long-spiked TrefoiL Spikes vil¬ 
lose, long; corollas oue-petallcd ; stem erect; leaves serru¬ 
late ; the stipules, wilh their sheaths, are very large, in a 
manner covering (he stalk, and are not hairy: there is usually 
only one spike of flowers to a slulk; but in gardens there are 

0 


sometimes two; calix in reality suiootli, but the teeth, having 
long white hairs on them, which spread very much, the 
whole has the appearance of being hairy; the ftuir upper 
(eelh are very short, but Ihe fifth tooth is as lonig asthe whole 
corolla, and at least three times as long as the otiier tettb; 
colour of the corolla dark-red purple.—Native of the mth 
of Europe, and of Algiers in Africa. 

21. Trifolium Pratense; Common Pui'pfe Trefoilf or 
Honeysuckle TrefoiL Spikes dense; stems ascending; co¬ 
rollas unequal; calrcine teeth four, equal; stipules awtted; 
roots perennial, striking almost right dowo^ and scarcely 
creeping, branching, granulated, ash-coloured; flowers many, 
closely imbricate, erect, having a peculiar smell; calix silky, 
hairy, pale, sometimes tinged with purple, with ten streaks, 
dark green or red, seldoni brown. It U very dbtiuct from 
the next species with which it has been coufounded; the root 
is much smaller; the stems are not flexuose, in the wild plant 
they are lower, more procumbent, often solitary, less branched, 
and not unfrequently quite simple; the sheaths much larger,, 
not ciliute, and commonly veined with red or brown; tlwfe 
are always two floral leaves; the leaflets are shorter, for the 
most part ovate, blunter, commonly spotted with white, and 
more iniJistinclIy veined ; the veins on the upper surfilcoa 
the living plant depressed, but in the dried one raised; tbp 
spike is smaller, inucli less frequently peduncled or doulflef 
and tiol flatted ul the top; the calix never quite smooth; 
corolla smaller, nuich more unequal, for the most part oft 
j}aic purple, or al least with the wings not deeper coloured at 
the end.—The cultivated Purple Trefoil, coniinoaly koowil 
by the name of Broad Clover, is much larger and smoother 
than the wild plant, and l^as more steins; the leaflets aie 
sharper; tJie spike is mostly peduncicd, and not so uni^ 
qiieidly double; the calix is for the most part more villose, 
wilh the lower tooth longer in proportion; the banner and 
wings of the corolla are more diverging; the style is frequently 
sliortcr, and the legume two-seeded, Mr. Miller asseris^tbat 
he has often sown [lie seeds of the cultivated Red Clover, and 
ihe Wild Red Meadow Trefoil, in the same bed, and that 
ihey constantly produced (he Iwo species without varying. 
Red or Broad Clover has been long under culture in Flanders, 
and other countries on the continent of Europe, and has at 
lengih nearly suinioiinted the inveterate prejudices which 
retard its general adoption in Great Britam. Besides the 
principal use to which it is applied for feeding cattle, it may 
be mentioned, that Ihe beads are used in Sweden to dye 
woollen green; with alum they produce a light, and with 
copperas a dark green: the seeds also yield a dye, CommoD 
Purple Trefoil varies sometimes with a white flower; a single 
plant has been observed with while or cream-coloured flowers. 
Other varieties have been frequently offered lo public notice, 
under the names of Cow-Grass, and Marl-Grass: the fur- 
iiior seems to differ from the Wild Broad Clover, by larger 
heuds of flowers, and not flowering so early; the latter has 
its name from being the production of marie land, it bears 
a strdtiiig analogy to the Broad Red Clover, with this dif¬ 
ference, that it will remain much ionger in the land.— Pro¬ 
pagation and CttHure. Since the general cultivation of Uw. 
species in Engtandi there has been great iiiiprovement mid# 
of the clay lands, which before produced hut little Rye Onmii 
and other coarse bculs; which, by being sovi'n with Red C|pp 
ver, Ikuvc produced more thau six limes Ihe quantity of fodder 
they had formerly on the same laud, whereby the &rm«rshan 
been enabled to feed n much greater stock of cattle ihan Ifaey 
could before, which has enriched the ground, and prepared 
it for com; and, where the land is kept in tillage, it is the 
usual method now umong the farmers, to lay dovva their 
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■grouud with Clover^ after havinj- had two crops of corn, 
whereby there is a constant rotation of Wheats Barley^ Clover, 
or TtirmpSp on the same land. The Ciover-seed is always 
sown with Barley in the spring, and when the Barley is taken 
off, the Clover spreads and covers the ground, and this 
remains two years; after widcli the land is agidii ploughed for 
Corn* The most approved method of sowing it, in on clean 
land, with a full crop of Barley after Turnips, al Ihe rate of 
twelve pounds to an acre. The duration of it is very short, 
except on fresh land ; which points out the propriety of inter¬ 
mixing with it as great a variety of oLiier crops as may be 
suitable. On land where it has been often repeated, it seldom 
will continue above two years, and very often not above one; 
tkud though niaoiirc witl increase tike crop, it will not prolong 
its duration. It evidently grows most kindly after Turnips, 
and any soil that will bear them is consequently suitable for 
it; although a great quantity is now grown on strong clays 
with good success. A prevailing method is to mow it iu June, 
and make it into hay. Two tons ojiou an acre »«ay be reckon¬ 
ed a medium crop. It is jiarlicularly good for draught horses 
and oxen. Sometimes it is mowed a second lime late in August; 
but the hay of this second crop is less in quantity, and of an in¬ 
ferior quality to the fornter: unless dry fodder, lljerefore, be 
greatly wanted, it is belter to feed it, instead of a second mow- 
i&g. When it is to be saved for seed, it is fed down close un¬ 
til the end of May, which early feed is a vast advantage for 
ewes, lambs, A'c. as it conies iik before the natural grasses. It is 
a btcDDial plant, the roots of which decay after they liave pro¬ 
duced seeds; bill, by eating it down, or mow-ing it when it 
begins to flower, the roots will be forced to produce new shoots, 
by which some of the plants are continued longer than they 
would naturaily remain. The common allowance of seed for 
ttD acre of ground, is ten pounds. In the choice of the seeds* 
that which is of a bright yellow colour, iiicliniug to browii^ 
should be preferred ; and the pale-coloured thin seed should 
be rejected. It sliould be sown, itccorcliog to some agricul¬ 
turists, after the Barley is hanowed in, tliat it may not be 
buried too deep; and after the seeds arc sown, tiic ground 
should be rolled, which will press them into the ground; but 
this should be done in dry weather, for moisture will often 
cause the seeds to burst; and, Avhon ihe ground is wet, Llie 
seeds will stick to the roll. This is the metliod whicli is 
generally practised in tike sowing of this plant with corn, but, 
as we have intimated under the thirteenth species, it will be 
much better sow-n alone; for the corn prevents the growth of 
the plants until it is cut and taken off the ground, so that one 
whole season is lost, and a great cro]> nf corn often spoils Ihe 
Clover, which beconies hardly wortfi standing; whereas, wiiere 
it is sown without any other seed, the jdants wull come up 
more equally, and come on nuicli faster, than that which was 
sown the spring before, under corn. About the latter end of 
May it will be fit to cut, wlieEi there sliould be great care 
taken in making it into hay; for it wilt require a great deal 
more labour, and time tu dry, than common grass, and wnl) 
abrmk into Jess compass; but if it be not too dry, it will 
make very rich food for cattle. The lime for culling it is, 
when ^ begins to flower; for if it stand much lunger, tire 
lower part of the stems, and the uiuler leaves, will begin to 
dry, whereby it will make a less quantity of Imy, and lliat not 
so well flavoured. Some persoirs cut three crops of this grass 
la a year, but the best way, is lo cut but one iik the S]>ring, 
and feed it the remaining )>art of the year, which will enricli 
the land, and strengthen the plants; one acre of which will 
feed as many cattle as four or five acres of common grass: 
bat great care should be taken of the cuttle, when they are 
fifst put into it, lest it burst them: to prevent whicli, some 
124 , 


turn them in for a few hours only at first, and so stint them 
as to quantity; and thus by degrees, sufiferlng them to begin 
by eating only an hour and half a day, when there is no 
moisture upon the grass, and so every day sufter them to 
remain a longer time, until fully seasoned ; but they should 
never be turned in to this food in wet weather; or even if 
they have been for some time accustomed lo it, still it will be 
proper to turn liiem out at nigfit in wet weather, and lo give 
them hay, whicl* will prevent the til consequences of this food: 
but there arc some who give straw lo their cattle while they 
are feeding upon this grass, to prevent llie ill efiects of it, 
which muil not be given them in Ihe field, because they will 
neglect it, where there plenty of beller food* Olliers sow 
Uye Grass among their Clover, and siiflei* them lo grow 
together, in order to prevent the ill consequences of the 
cattle feeding wliolly upon Clover; but this is nut a com¬ 
mendable way, because the other will greatly repress the 
Clover iu its groAvih, by scattering the seeds, and filling the 
ground witik beuls. Wliere Ihe seeds tire designed to be 
saved, tbe first crop iu the spring should be permitted to 
siand until the seeds arc ripe, wiiich may be known by the 
stalks and heads changiiig to a brown colour; then it should 
be cut in a dry time, and, when well dried, Jiaused until 
winter, when the seeds slmold be ihreshed out: if they be 
wanted for iminediate sowing, they must be well dried, other¬ 
wise they will not quit llieir husks. It is a common complaint, 
that Clover-seed requik'es great labour to ibrealk it; which is 
chiefly owing lo the second crop being left for seed, which 
consequently ripens so iatc, that there is not heal eiiougti to 
dry tbe husks sufficiently* This may be remedied by leaving 
the first crop for seed, and llieu the ground will be ready to 
be ploughed for Wheat. When catlle are fed with Clover-liay, 
it shouUI be put into racks, or tlkey will destroy most of it 
under their feet. It suits every kind of cattle except miicli 
cows; tliough, when it is dry, it is not nearly so hurlful lo 
them as when it is green* In short, the greatest benefit 
obfarned from Clover is, by cuttitkg it, while green, as often 
as it ullains a sufficient ;:rowtb, and soiling horses and caitle 
with il, in racks and cribs* Iu this manner it will su[>port 
more tliaii twice the number that might fted it off iJie ground ; 
besides the additiunai quaniily of manure that will be made 
Elk the stables and yards, if they be kept litiered with straw 
and fern, which increase of manure will fully compensate ihe 
farmer for his expense in cutting and bringing it into the 
yards, Tiie quickness of its growth, after mowing, soon 
enables it to shade the ground, and prevents the suu from 
exhaling the moislure of tike land so nuicIi, as it would if fed 
bare; consequently it continues to spring with more vigour, 
and tbe momentoue crop is removed, another begins to suc¬ 
ceed. On the other hand, when many cal tic are turned in to 
feed it, tficy frequently destroy more than they eat; and also 
break the necks of Ike roots with their feet, which prevents 
the plants from springing again so freely, as afler they have 
been cut clean off by the scythe. In hot weather, which is 
ihe common season for feeding Clover, the flies are generally 
so formeuting to the cattle, that tliey arc coniinualiy rnmiing 
from hedge to liedge, lo brush them off, by which inconceiv^ 
able itijury is done to the crop; on Ihe other hand, when fed 
in stables and yards, they are mo ^ in the shade, thrive better, 
and consume the whole of wfiat is given them withotif ivasEe. 
—The variety, CW-Grars, above iioliced, has been cultivated 
id some parts of Hampshire with great success. The ground 
relislies it extremely well, whence many prefer it fo Common 
Clover, as it also grows more floridly, and thrives belter iipoji 
poor land. This invaluable plant is subject to the depreda’ 
tiens of a small insect, which appears to be the Vurcuiio 
8 O 
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Trifolii of Linueus; and h described aa having a black 
body* with an extended beak a little longer than the thorax, 
which has small dots on it; the elytra* or wing-covers, are 
striated; the antennae pitchy ; the legs nist-coloured, but the 
feet always black, and the thiglis generally of ihe same 
colour, but the abdomen whilet the length of tlie body is a 
line aud half. It is called the Ciover fVettil, and comes out 
early in spring* in warm pastures* and flies about till the 
heads of Clover beat out, wJien the femates deposit their eggs 
on them. Hatched between tlie calices, the maggot penetrates 
with its bead into the rudiments of the flrsi seed* as yet in a 
liquid state* and then proceeds to another more advanced* 
and suitable to its increased strength. Having consumed 
three or four of them, it remains in the place of the last, 
where it is suflUciently sheltered, and changes into its chrysalis 
state* and in a few days afterwards issues forth perfccCetL 
Having taken a short meal* it then slowly conceals itself in 
the small holes of fences, or in the bark of trees* where it 
reposes during the winter* Happily the wren, red-breast* 
and other small birds, destroy great uumbers; but the fecun¬ 
dity of the remainder is prodigious* 

22» Trifolinm Medium; Zigzag Spikes loose; 

stem flexuosc, branched; corollas nearly equal; stipules 
subulate, linear; root perennial, descending* creeping* brown¬ 
ish, ash-coloured; petioles unequal* the lower much longer 
than Ihe stipules, the upper commonly shorter* all somewhat 
diverging; leaflets unequal at the beginning* and below ovate, 
next and in the middle oblong* fitially aitd above almost 
lanceolate* and often somewhat attenuated; in Ihe lower 
leaves much smaller, and very obtuse, in the rest larger and 
more acute, all more obscurely veined on the upper surface* 
mote evidently on the lower; the flowers are diverging, and 
loosely imbricate; corolla odorous; banner scarcely longer | 
than the wings, w'ith a short point* and streaks of a deeper 
purple; wings paler, a little longer than the keek It difliers I 
from the preceding species in its large heads of flowers, longer I 
and narrower stipules* and more unequal calix; and froo) | 
bolli it and the Alpt^ire^ by its remarkably flexuose and zig¬ 
zag stem* In a good loose soil it is said to grow more slender, 
and the spikes to become smaller; but it might perhaps he 
worth cultivating on stubborn hungry clay, like its natural i 
soil. It flowers in July, luterthan the common Clover,—Na¬ 
tive of many parts of Europe; found in Great Britain, Swe¬ 
den* Denmark, Austria, Carniola* Piedmont, Holland, Swit¬ 
zerland, and many parts of Germany. 

23. Trilblium Alpestre; Alpine TreJoiL Spikes dense; j 
corollas nearly equal; stipules setaceous* diverging; leaflets; 
lanceolate; stem slifl' aud quite simple; root perennial* de¬ 
scending obliquely, creeping, brown; pelioles almost equal, 
very short, the lengih of the stipules, erect; flowers erect, 
closely imbricate ; culix very villose, pale yellow* willj streaks 
a little darker; teeth ]>ale green* the two upper equal, and 
shorter than the tube of the calix; the two lower ones abo 
equal* but a little longer than the two upper ones, and fertile 
most part equalling the tube of the calix; Ihe lowest as long 
as the tube of the corolla, twice as long as the nexi teeth, 
and sometimes longer; corolla Inodorous* the whole dark 
purple; wings scarcely shorter than the banner, but a little 
longer than the keek It is not cultivuted, nor can it he 
recommended for I hut purpose* as It aflTords few leaves, and 
does not branch.—It is not a native of Briiain, but occurs in 
dry mountainous woody places, in various parts of Genneuy. 

24. Trifolium Pannonicum; Hungarian. TrrjoiL Spikes 
villose, long; corollas one-petalletl; leaves quile entire; stem 
erect, both extremely villose; root woody* perennial, brown; 
Rowers numerous, composing an elegant, tertnioatiDg, close. 


ovate-oblong, peduncled spike^ ft flowers in July and 
August.—Native of tower Hungary, in the neighbourhood of 
Schemniiz, where it occurs frequently in the moitt meidowii. 

25. Triiblium Squarrosum; fiQ'tmdAtax}td TTtfail* Spikes 
oblong, somewhat hairy; the lowest feetU of Ihe calices rt- 
flexed ; stem herbaceous* erect; root annual. It varies with 
oval and lanceolate leaves. Flowers here in July.—Native 
of Spain. 

2(J. Trifolium Incarnatum; Crimron TrtfoiL Spikes vrl- 
loso, oblong, obtuse* leafless; leaflets roundish, crenate; stem 
from a foot to eighteen inches in height, erect, villose; stipules 
Tnembranaceous, striated; calix villose, shorter than theco- 
jrolla; teeth awl-shaped, nearly equal, feathered; corolli a 
little longer than the calix, red, with a lung narrow obtuse 
banner; the flowers are sometimes found of a beautiful red, 
almost scarlet, but vary from a bright crimson to a perfect 
wliite. ft h an annual* and one of the largest and most 
I showy of the genus; flowering to July.—Native of the south 
I of France ; aud of Barbary, about Algiers, 
j 27. Trifolruni Ochroleucum; Failid, or Sulphur eohfirfd 
Trt/oiL Head villose; stem erect* pubescent; lowest leaf¬ 
lets obcordatc: lowest calicine tooth very long; root peren¬ 
nial, branL-hing al lop* so as to bear sevcni] stems; leaves 
remote, the uppermost or floral ones only op)>ostte; stipules 
large, combined, embracing, sharp-pointed* downy, ribbed, 
with simple nerves; calix slender, furrowed, hairy* permanent, 
whitish ; teeth brislle^shaped, the lowest Iwicc as long at the 
four Olliers, which are equal, lipped with purjde, and some¬ 
times wholly of that colour. This species is harsh, stiff, and 
hairy, and* not abounding iu either stalks or leaves* can hardly 
be sought for cultivation, in preference to many superior 
sorts; althougli Mr, Curtis recommends it lo the notice of 
the experimental agriculturalist; and Mr. Miller asserts, that 
in some countries it has been sown in the same manner as tbe 
Common Red Clover, and produced a better crop than the 
latter, especially oti chalky ground; but it seems probable, 
lliut the Intter geiilleman had mistaken the species, as he 
describes llie flowers of a pale copper colour. 

2d.Trifoiliim Aiiguslifolium; Narrow-Irawd'TrefoiL Spikes 
villose, conic-oblong; calicitic teetlr setaceous, almost equal; 
leaflets linear; root annual, woody* hard; stems numerous, 
erect, stiff, villose and silky, a foot high, branched, or same- 
times simple; corollas shorter than the calix, pale or whitish, 
without the blood-red spot in the wings^ According to Liu- 
neus* It varies in Palestine, with corollas double the size, aud 
more deeply coloured; the lower tooth of the calix longer, 
and all of them straight, not bent Id, It flowers from June 
lo August.—Native of Germany, the south of France^ llaly, 
Spain, Carniola* Barbary* and the island of Madeira. 

2J}. Trifolium Arvense; Hare*s-/oot TrefoiL Spikes ex¬ 
tremely villose* subcylindrtcal; calicine teeth setaceous, 
longer than the corolla; leaflets obovatc, linear ; root small, 
annual; the whole plant villose; steni mostly erect* much 
branched, round, Arm, changing its direction from Joint to 
joint; loaves on short petioles; stipules lanceolate, oflen 
siriaied with red veins, and taperiog into a bristle-Iike pomt. 
There is a variety found in maritime situations, the herbage 
of whicl) sometimes becomes quite silky. It appears to be 
unfit for cultivaliou.—Native of Europe and Barbary, in 
barren sandy pastures and fields; flowering in July and 
August. 

30, Trifolium Maritimutu ; Tcasel-headfd TVrfinL Spikes 
hairy* globular; caliclne teeth leafy, finally spreading; stipule* 
lanceolate; leaflets obovate; root annual; stems many, spread¬ 
ing, often decumbent, or erect only when they grow ina tuft, 
varying in height, but commonly near a foot high, round, 
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stnated a little, bairy, braacbed; flowertDg-spike termiaatiog, 
solitary, commonly peduncled, small, close, short, blunt, oval, 
or almost globular; corolla nearly equal, pale purple^—It is 
found in salt marshes aud meadows near the sea, in various 
parts of England, from Norfolk, all along the south and West 
coast to Wales* 

31* TrifoIJum Stellatum; Star-headed TrefoiL Spikes 
hairy; calices spreading; stem diffused; leaflets obcordate; 
root annual, Tbe whole plant U villose; corolla pale rose- 
colour, shorter tban the calix,—Native of tlie soulb of France, 
Carniola, and Italy* 

32* TrifoHum Clypeatum ; Orimtal TrefoiL Spikes ovale; 
calices patulous; lowest segment largest, lanceolate; leaffets 
ovate; root annual, colour of the plant white or silvery. 
It ffowers in July and August.-^Native of Italy, and the 
Levant. 

33. THMium Scabrum ; Rough TrefoiL Heads sessile, 
lateral, ovate; calicine teeth unequal, permauent, rigid, re 
curved; root annual, small; corolla longer than ibe calix.— 
Native of several parts of Europe, as Germany, Switzerland, 
Carniola, tbe south of France, Italy, of the hills about 
Algiers, in Barbary; also of Britain, where it is found occa* 
aioually on chalky ground, in dry sandy fields, that lie over a 
calcareous soil, where it flowers in May and June, and then 
•oou dries up, and is blown about, scattering its seeds against 
the autumnal rains, when they produce young plants, which 
flower in tbe following spring, ft occurs between Norlbfleet 
and Gravesend; near Chalham, and in the isle of Sbepey; 
about Croydon, in Surry; on Newmarket Heath; about Chip-^ 
penham and Gamliugay, iu Cambridgeshire; and near Cam¬ 
bridge, on the Hill of Health, and near Trinity Conduit-head; 
near Oxford, by Jericho, on the road-side, going to Port 
Meadow; at PoUon Sandy, and Ampthill in Bedfordshire; 
near Bungay, in Suffolk ; on Caister Common, near Norwich; 
OD Cromer Ctiflk; on Snetlisham Beach, near Wells; and iu 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

34. Trtfolium GlomeraUim ; Round-headed TrefoiL Heads 
hemispherical, sessile, lateral, smooth; calicine teeth cordate, 
reflexed, veined ; root annual, small, flbrous, with oval fleshy 
knobs; corolla psde red or rose-coloured. It flowers about 
midsummer.—Native of England, Spain, Italy, and Barbary, 
about Algiers* ft lias been observed in the ncigJibourbood of 
London; about Saxtuundliam, in Suffolk; about Blackheath, 
and Dear Greenhithe; iu the Isle of Shepey; near Norw-icli; 
on the Bath hills near Bungay, in Suffolk; and at Yarmouth. 
It is generally fouud in a moist gravelly soil* 

35. Trifotium Striatum; Soft Knotted TrefoiL Heads 

sessile, lateral, and terminalitig, ovate; calices elliptic, hir¬ 
sute, grooved; teeth setaceous; root auiiua); corolla scarcely 
tbe length of the calix, pale purple. It flowers in June*— 
Native of Britain, GermanyFrance, Spain, and Italy, 
in dry barren pastures* It occurs about Gamlingay, and 
near Cambridge; at Biddenham and Aspley, iu Bedford¬ 
shire; at Jericho, Bullinglon Green and Wliicliwood forest 
in Oxfordshire; and on the Bath bills, near Bungay in 
Suffolk* I 

36. Trifoliuni Suffbeatum; Suffocated TrefoiL Heads 
sessile, lateral, roundish, smoothUli; calicine teeth lanceo* 
late, acute, recurved, longer than the corolla; root annual, 
taperiug, without any tuberous swellings; flowers in sessile 
axillary round heads; body of the calix a Little liairy; teeth 
bent back, broad, acute, scarcely enlarged after flowering;' 
corolla much shorter than tbe calix; teeth closed so as to 
protect the organs of fructificalioii, which therefore perform 
their functions though buried in sand. The exclusion of light 
often renders tbe petals whitish, otherwise they are rose-colour¬ 


ed. It grows in the loose blowing sand of the sea-shore, be¬ 
neath wbicii its stems and flowers arc often entirely buried, the 
leaves only peeping above tbe surface; to this the trivial name 
alludes, and hence perhaps it has been overlooked as some 
common species not yet iu flower.—Native of Sicily. It 
flowers here in June and July, and is found on the beach at 
Lowcsloff', Yarmouth, and Laudguard fort near Harwich. 

37. Trifolium Alexandriniira; Egyptian TrefoiL Heads 
oblong, peduncled; stem erect; leaves opposite.^—Native of 

Egypt. 

36. Trifoliuni Uniflorum; Stemless; 

peduncles trifld and subtriflorous, shorter than the stipule; 
pedicels Jong, with the flowers remote.—Native of Syria, 
Judeu, Arabia, abundant about Constantinople, and in Candia* 
***» bladdery^ loith inflated ventrieose CaUcts, 

30. Trifolium Spumosum; Bladdery TrefoiL Spikes 
ovate; caliccs inflated, smooth, flve-tootbed; general invo¬ 
lucres five-leaved; corolla red; seeds four, subglobular, 
covered with very minute raised dots, sulphur-coloured, or 
deep yellow, or ferruginous. It flow^ers in June and July.— 
Native of France and Italy. 

40. Tri/oltum Resupinatum. Spikes subovate; corollas 
turned upside down; calices inflated, gibbous at the back; 
stems prostrate*—Native of Belgium,Silesia, and the south of 
France. 

41. Trifolium Tomenlosum ; WooUy Trefoil^ Spikes ses¬ 
sile, globular, tomentose; calicos inflated, obtuse; root per¬ 
ennial; stems decumbent all round, not creeping; corollas 
almost resupinate.—Native of the south of Europe, and of 
Barbary. 

42. Trifolium Hispidum; Shaggy 7V^oi7. Heads invo- 
lucred, terminating; calicine teelh setaceous, villose, shorter 
than the corolla; leaflets obovate.—Native of Barbary, near 
Mascar. 

43. Trifolium Spha^roceplialon ; Globular TrefoiL Vil¬ 
lose: beads roundish, invohicred; segments of the calix 
setaceous, longer than tlie corolla; leaflets obcordate.— 
Native of Barbary. 

44. Trifolium Fragiferum; Strowherry Trefoil* Heads 
roundish; catices inflated, two toothed, reflexed ; stein creep¬ 
ing; root perennial, fibrous, with little tubers: corolla pur¬ 
ple; banner longer than the wings, fiat, and streaked wilh 
rose-coloured lines. The singular sliawberrydike appear¬ 
ance of the heads, arising from the inflation of tlie calix after 
flowering, strikingly distinguishes this from the thirteenth 
species, to which in its general (lahit it is nearly allied : the 
whole plant also of this species is smaller, the corolla purple, 
and it usually occurs in nioisl situation!^,—Native of all parts 
of Europe, flowering in July and August. 

***** Hop Trefoils, with the banner of the corolla hrnt in, 

46. Triibliuin Montauum ; Mountain TrefoiL Spikes sub- 
imbricate, about direc; banners awl-shaped, shrivelling; 
caliccs naked; slcn* erect; root perennial, running down 
deep; flowering fiends large, ovale, obtuse; corolla wliile, 
of four distinct petals; banner hmccolale, obtuse, slightly 
einarginate, twice as long as tlie wings and keel : wings 
obtuse, spreading, a liille longer than The keel, which is 
straight and obtuse. It flowers in July.—Nalive of many 
parts of Europe, on very dry hills, for rn Sweden to Spain. 

4G. Tiifollutn Agrarium; Upright Hop TrefoiL Spikes 
oval, imbricate; banners bent clown, permanent; calices 
naked; stem erect; root anniml; corollas yellow, not bay- 
coloured: the flowers are peniianent, and when dry make a 
rustling noise. It flowers iu July*—Native of many parts 
of Europe, in pastures. 

47. Trifolium Spadiceum ; Bay flowered TrefoiL Spikes 
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imbricate; banners bent riown, permanent; catices or twice as many, reflexed^ feathered. tcUpitiTe 

hairy; stem erect. This has very much the appearance of ovate-oblong, obtuse; cells as many ‘an ffaete sare ifMaiitts, 
the preceding species; but tEie stem is more erect, and the opening at the base by adute tdlVe^. 
banner of the f)^>rcts becomes ferruginous after flowering.— oblong, erect, ESSENTIAL 'CHAHAfcTE^'' 

Native of dry pa^itnres in several parts of Europe. leaved* Petals: three, catix-fbfDi; ityle 

40. Trifoliuin Procumbens: ProctfmbeiFtt Hop TrefoiL opening at the base,—The species are, '^V'" 
Spikes oval, mafty-floweTerl; banners grooved; stems pro- 1, Triglochin Palustre; Map^ Arrdiv A 

cumbeiil, common; petiole elongated at the base; root Grass. Capsules fhree-delled, even, ^TCiinajie^. ait 

annual, small, but strong; ccrnlla Lemon-coloured, perma^ tbe base; root fib rolls, tufted, pereti dial, "iHie 
jicnt, at length brown and inembranous; banner broad, fur- and cerlain dislinclion between this 

rowed, plaited.—The name of Hop Trefoil is with much the fruit of tiiis is nuicb more long and sletid^r,^^^fl^%ly 
pvbpviely bestowed on (his plant, the bead being larger and three cells, and three valves, itrsTead of six. ATE^tUe:W^eat 
more resembling the Hop than any of the English species, and it, cows are said to be extreinely fobdaf 
It is by no me^iis uncOmUion in dry pastures on the borders Europe, Siberia, and Barbafy. " 

of fields, and in gravelly soils. In some meadows it forms 2. Triglochin Bulbosnm ; HwZfrorw i^troA (rritAp 
a considoiabie pari of ihe crop, and makes cxceileiit fodder, threc'cellcd, even, linear, attenuated at the top; rt^tfipub 
It dower?? in June and July; and deserves the attention of the bous, covered with bristles heaped into a inp'etf^bj^dle. 
hui%baiidmu*). The flowers and whole plant vely much TtseniBle m’jSre- 

4D. Tiirulinm rilifornie ; Least Trefoil. Spikes few-fiow^- ceding species, but the flo\ver aiid filiit atie^^flidHtVl-^TffSuve 
ered* loose; peduncles {k\tiflse: banners smooth; stems of the Cape of Good Hope. ;i . -j 

prostrate; all the Jeufiets suhsessile; root annual, small, 3. Triglochin Maritiniurt); Sea Afi^o^*'GraAiii ’^CaiiShies 
tihrotis; toiolia pernianeitt, scarioso, brownish, willi the | six-celled, grooved, ovate; scape VcarccT^ IbSgcV 
banner kcck-cl, narrower than in the preceding, neitlier bent leaves, htclinitig at the base, lermifl^tiitg ihiftllije! df 


faves, mcinntig at ine case, lermmairng m^a ome s^nHe. df 
in nor grooved ; flowers from lince to eight, drooping.—This I greenish purple flowers, on sliort flow'er-sfaltts.—IffaliW bf 
and llie iH \t species gtoxv natui ully among gi uss in niosl of the I most parts of Europe, and of Siberia, in Salt 'lAdbbfii^s^ and 
upiaiid pastnie^ in ihiscounhv; and (he seeds of this are iu the ooze of large rivers, whore tht tide'Rows ;iferfeflTig 


frequently sold in the sbo]>s by the name of Hop Clover, and throughout the summer. All domestic (^aflLe ^trjf'lMnd 

ore by many mill'd with other sorts of Clover and tirass of this plant, it deserves (he notice "of-shth 

seeds, for laying down ground Io pasture. The latter is a marshes. ' ‘ ‘ ' ■ 

much sinidier and lias (railing stalks. The heads of 4. Triglochin Palustre* FloAvers f 

flowers are smaller, and of a deeper yellow colour. As lliey linear, smooth, trilocular.—Grows in fuafsl/^s, ^hBd'tlw iatl 

are not abiding plants^ lUev are not proper lo be sotvti where lake of Onondago, NewTork ; and fl6wer3 lb jirty, 

tlie ground is designed to continue in pasture ; but \¥here 5. Triglochin Triandmm. Flbwei-s trJa'ft'dVbns, thfee-S^ft, 

one or two cio]}s only iire laktn, and the land is ploughed short pedicel late; capsules trigono-subrofunU leaV^s'^b- 

a^ain for corn, it may do Well enough when it is mixed with setaceous, bearly equallliVg (he scape or sptke.—Grdlrs ia 

other seeds, liioni;li the rattle are not very fond of it green, overflowed marshes* near Cbarlestowm, Cdhihnk* ^ ‘V’ 


4. Triglochin Palustre* FloAvers ti^iablJlrotfs; ' 
inear, smooth, trilocular.—Grows in fuafsl/es, ^hBd'tlw iatl 


other seeds, liioui;li the rattie are not very fond of it green, overflowed marshes* near Cbarlestowm, Cdhihnk*' V 
i\)ien it is very yoiuig. The hirgc sort is the most profitable, Trigomlta,* a genus of the class Diadctptiia^'otd^r DWan- 
but it is rarely to be Inul willionr a mixture of the small dria.—G eneric ChaHACTER. perlabthonedeafeil, 

kind, and also of the Smaller Mclilot, which is coinmonly bed-shaped, half five-cleft; toolhlets awl-sliapPd, neatly equal, 
callerl’Nonesuch, or Black Seeds, for those who save the seeds Corolla: papifioiiaccous* as it wete t hi'ee Retailed; bfttiner 
for sale, are seldom curious enough lo distiiiguisb the sorts: subovate, obtuse, reftos, spreading; wingstWo, ovate-obloug, 
but in lawns, wheie the beauty of the verdure is considered, outwardly reflex, sprefudiiig, so that the baiitierwilh the wings 
none ofthese seeds must be sow'ii, because tiieir yellow heads constitutes, as it were, a regular ihree-petalled corolla; keel 
of flowers must be unsightly among the grass: in gardens, very short, obtuse, occupying the navel of the flower. Sta- 
wlierc the grass Is coiisiaiilly mown, the flowers of these i m/rartf.* filameuia tiiadelphous* simple and nJde-tleft* shurt, 
plants will come out luar the roots, so as to occasion large I rising; anlberEe simple. PistU: germeu ovate, \ 9 bl 0 Dg; style 
unsightly yellow pi^tthc=; uml as tlie heads decay, they turn ; simple, rising; stigma simpie* Pericarp: leguilre ovatr-ob^ 
brown,void have a very disiigrecablc appearance* See A'feeii' ! long, compressed, covered; seeds many, rouuaish* Ofeerrf. 


cage L^ipuliita. 


This becomes a distinct genus, from the fofin of the cpffilla 


bO, 'riifolium Minus; Small Yellow Trefoil. Spikes in only. Essential Character. SanAer^ and 
liemisplierical beads; peduncles siifl’; banners smoolMsb; nearly equal, spreading in form of a (hTee-petalfed ioYolla* 


stems prostrate; common petiole very short at the base. 
Withering says, this is Ihe most common sort of HopTrefoil, 


■—-The species are, 

1* Trigonella Rulhenica; Small Fenugi^Jc^ L^giifcaes 


and may be found in almot^t every dry, sandy, or gravelly peduneled, helped, pendulous* linear* s'traign't; sub- 

pasture, espccialiy where the lurf is fine, but varying greatly lanceolate ; root decaying soon afltr the seeds beb^e iilei 
in size, according to ll;e riclmcss or [mverly of t he soil, stalks very slender, trailing, extending a foot and im hi 

51 . Trifolitiiii Biflorum; Two-Jlowerefl TrefotL Spikes . length* and dividing into several ■branclits: btenniat ' It 
twodloweied, sessile; involucre his]>id* funnel form; leaves j flowers in June and July. Native of'SJbtrb.—^mv the'kceds 
lanceolate; stem nearly upright; flowers two, coining out j of this, and the next following eight species* Where they ttte 
alternately-—Native of Virginia and Canada. designed to stand, for they will not bear transplhnting. If 

Triglochin : a genus of tlie class (loxaudria, order Trigy- they are sown in autumn, iu the way drrecterffdr tbechWOloli 
nia^—OENKKlc Character. perianth three-leaved ; sort* the plants will come earlier to 'gOdd Weds 

leaflets roundish, obtuse, concave, deciduous. Corolla: peials may be obtained with more ceriarnly than frbm'kpWbg'pl^s, 
three, ovate, concave, obtu?e, like the calix. Stamina: fila- All the culture they require is, to thin th^ whire slalid 
menta six, very short; anlliera^ as miiiiy* shorter than the too close, and lo keep them clean from weeds, 
corolla. Pistil: germen large; styles none; stigmas three, % THgo nel la Platy carpus;Le* 
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p«duncled, heaped^ pendulous, oval, compressed ; slem 
diffused ; Leaflets roundish ; root bicnniaf, like the precedirij^ ; 
flowers ]R clusters, peduncted, axillary, small, of a yclloviisfi' 
white colour, appearing rn June, and seeding in September.— 
Native of Stberia. 

3- Trigonella Striata* Legumes pedwncled, nearlv upright, 
distant; peduncles longer than the leaf, erect, awnless at the 
top, with five or six terminating flowers, not in a raceme, 
aesiile, yellow,—Native of Abyssinia, 

4. Trigonella Polycerafa; Broad-l^<tvedf or Spanish F^nn- 
gr«Af. Legumes snbsessile, heaped, erect, nearly straight, 
Joog, linear; peduncles awnJess; annual, the roots decaying 
SQOD after the seeds are ripe; stalks trailing, e^TendiJlg a foot 
and half in length, and sending out several side brandies; 
flowers in aiUlary clusters, small, of a pale yellow colour, and 
sitting very close to the stalks. They a}»pcar in July, and 
seed in antunni.—Native of the south of Europe. 

6* Trigonella Hamosa; Fgr/ptifin Fenngrer/t. Legumes 
peduDcled, racetned, declined, lionked, round; peiinnclcs 
spiny# longer lhan the leaf; stems decumbent, a±icendiug; 
flowers in racemes# having the banner shorter hy Jiaif than 
the wings or keel.—Native of Egypt. 

6. Trigonella Spinosa ; TAorw^ Fenngree^i, Legumes sub- 
peduncled, heaped, declined, sickle-shaped, coinpressetl; 
eduncics thorny, very sliort; stalks steiutcr, thing a foot 
igb, sending out several slender branches; flowers in clusters 
from the sides of (he branches, upon short peduncles, widely 
Stand erect, and arc armed with short spines, they are smull, 
and of a pale colour,—Native of the islan<l of Catulia. 

7* Trigonella Corniculala; Horse-shoe Fenugreek, Le¬ 
gumes peduncled, heaped, declined, somewhat sickle-shaped; 
peduncle long, somewhat spijjy; stem erect; flowers extremely 
sweet-scented, yellow* Jl flowers in June and July.—^Native of 
the south of Europe* 

Bi Trigonella IVfonspeliaca; TrotUng Fenugreek* Le¬ 
gumes heaped, sessile, bowed, divaricated, inclined, sliort; 
peduncle mucronale, unarmed; stems prostrate, growing 
close to the ground; flowers very small, glomerate^ sessile 
along the stem; leaves fan-shaped, pubescent, wtUi a very 
short down, toothlctted, nerved beneath, with the middle leaf¬ 
let petioled. It flowers in June and July,—Native of France, 
Italy, and Algiers, 

9, Trigonella Laciniata; Jogged FcrtTigreek. Legtuncs 
peduncled, subumbelled, elliptic; leaflets wedge-form, tooth¬ 
ed ; stipules luciiiialed; stems flUrorm, even ; peduncles axil¬ 
lary, scarcely the length of the leaves, terininalcd l^y n .soft 
ipinule, bearing a few yellow flowers in a sort of umbel,— 
Native of Egypt. 

10* Trigonella Foenum Graecum; Common Fenugreek, 
Legumes sessile, strict, nearly erect, san)ewhat sickle shaped, 
acuminate; stem erect, annual, hollow, lierbaceons; Ivafleis 
oblong, oval, indented ou ihelr edges, on broad furrowed 
footstalks. The flowers coine out singly at each Joint from 
the axils, they are white, and sit very close to I he stalk. The 
whole plant has a strong odour: the seeds are somelimcs as 
many as eighteen, rhomboid, gibbous, beaked, with a depress¬ 
ed line, yellow or saflron-coioured. The seeds are brought 
to us from ihe south of France and Germany, where lliey are 
annually sown for esporlalion. The wild plant ditfcis, in 
having long runners next the root, all prc^^cd close to the 
ground# the stem only being upriglit; leaflets obovale, not 
obtusely lanceolate: w*1h the Joints of the leaves [jurple: 
legumes more hairy.—The seeds of Cninmon Feinigrui k Ir.ivc 
a strong disagreeable smell, ami aik uncluous fariujccons 
taste, accompanied wiili a slight biUerishness. An ounce 
renders a pint of water thick and slimy. To rectilied spirits 
134* 


they give out the wliole of their dblinguishing smell and 
tasle, and afterwards to ivater a strong flavourless mucilage* 
Tliey are never given internally, their principal use being iti 
catajdasnis and fomentations, for softening, maturing, and dis¬ 
cussing tumors, and in emollient clysters. Grooms and 
farriers use them for horses.— Propagation and Cuilure* The 
ground in which this plant thrives best Is a light hazel loam, 
not enriched with dung; this should be freed from the roots 
of weeds, and well ploughed twice, and harrowed fine before 
the seeds are sown* Tlie best time to sow the seeds is the 
latter end of August or beginning of September, when they 
sshonld be dtopl iiUo shallow dfills, like peas. The rows 
siiould he two feet asumler, and (he seeds roust be scattered 
ojje inch distant from each otlier in iJie drills; for if ibe 
plants are too close together in the spring, they may be easily 
thinned with the hoe when (he ground is cleaned. If the 
seeds be sown at the before-mentioned time, the plants will 
appear in three weeks or a month after; and if the weeds 
afipear at t!ie same time, the ground should be hoed over as 
soon as possible in dfy weather, to destroy the w'ceds; and 
when ihe ])lanl3 are grown an inch iiigh, draw- the earth up to 
their stems, in the same manner as is practised for Peas. 
This will protect them from sharjr cutting winds; and if a 
ridge of earth he djawn up on the north or east side of each 
rt*\v, Ji will protect I hem particularly from the piiicliing 
winds which blow from both those (piaiters; for allhongh 
lliis jdant will not he in any danger from the frost in the 
ordinary winiers, yet in very severe frosts it is some limes 
killed; but as it will live in any situation where Peas stand 
tlirough lilt winter, there will be no greater hazard of one 
croj> tliati the oilier. In dry weal her, in llie spring of the 
year, the ground must be lioed again to kill the weeds, and 
(he plants should he again earthed up, in the same manner as 
Peas; but there nuist be great care taken to keep (he ground 
as free from w-eeds as possible, for if they be permitted to 
grow, they will soon advance above the plants, and greatly 
weaken them; and when iheir pods begin to form, they can¬ 
not be too mucli exposed to (he sun and air, wliereby they 
will be less liable to suffer front moisture. AVhen the seeds 
arc sown in auttmui, tlie plants will grow much stronger, and 
liave many more side-branclies than those which come up in 
tlic spring, and wdl yield a greater crop of seeds, and produce 
llieir flowers live or six weeks earlier, beside having a belter 
season to ri))cii : but, iu order to have them belter ripened, 
the tops ol^ the plants slioiild be cut off w^ith garden shears, 
about tfie middle of June, by which the pods will be formed 
on the lower j>art of the stalks, uliicfi will be gveatly forward¬ 
ed by topping the stalks in the same way as is commonly 
pracliscd for garden Beans; for uherc ihc plants arc suffered 
to extend in It ngtli, the lower jmds often miscarry, or are less 
uouiished, and those on llie tup of I lie stalks are late before 
they njXiii; so, where the lojiping of I lie plants is omitted, (lie 
pods at bottom will oficn und cast out (lieir seeds, belbre 
iho5e above will be ripe: there fore, to preserve (Im first, and 
cut off the other, will he found to he llio best method; for by 
so doing the pods wili ripen ctpially, and much earlier in the 
season. If (he summer prove warm, lltc seed will ripen in 
Angns^t, and the plants should then be cut off, and laid to dry 
for five or six days, in ivlnch lime llioy slionld be turned tivo 
111 - llirec times, llml Ilic pods may dry equally ; tlien tlie seeds 
may be eillicr tiireslied uni in the field, or the haulm mav be 
bonse*l, to be llnesbed at the convenience of the cultivator. 

n* Trigonella ludica; Indian Fenugreek, Legumes ses¬ 
sile, subsolifary, snbfalctUe ; leaflets qnilc entire; ^Iciu cljf. 
fuicd, procumbent, not much bianthed; leaves petioled; 
stipules ovutc-lanccolatc.—Native of ihe Ca^l Indies, 
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12, Tri^onelU Pinnatifidu, Stent |>robtrate, four-cornered; 
cgtimca linear, compressed, erect, sessile; root annual, long, 
liWous ; flowers axillary, sessile, from three to five; corolla 
pale yellow*—-Native of Spain, in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid* 

^frigonia ; a genus of the class Diadeljdiia, order Dccaii- 
dria*—G ENEUlt CHARACTi^.tt. CalLir: permnUi onedeafed, 
turbinate; border five-cleft, the two npfier segments more 
deeply serrated, erect, diverging. Coroilti: jyapilioiiaceous, 
five-pelalled; banner erect, Ibii, clawed; wings reflexed, 
longer, narrowed; keel tvio-petidied, eoiivergiag, Sitaniita: 
filaments ten, cohneeled iido u slkcath, distinct at lop* some, 
as tlircc, five, and seven, often barren; antln rtC oblojig. 

germen ovale, small; slyle short, ascending; stigma 
1 leaded, lial, girt witli a menihiauaceous margin. Pericarp: 
capsule oblong, ihrec coiiieied, three-grooved, acute, one- 
ctiled, Ihice-valved; valves bonl-iliajicd* doubled, outer 
coriaceous, inner ineinbtiiraeeous, woolly wilhiti. Seeds: 
very iiuinv, roundish, invo]ve<l an long wool, fastened to llirec 
threads, uniting the valves* Obserie. The seeds faalciied to 
one sniitre only* EfiSENTl AL Cti ar actek* Cafix: five- 
parted, Corolla : p’a)>ilioni:ccous ; petals five, unecpial; banner 
pitted at the base* Keefayy: two scales at the base of the 
germcD, Filammta: some barren. Capsule i leguminous, three- 
cornered, lljiee-celled, Ihree-ialved.-—“Tiie species are, 

1, Trigonia Villosa, Leaves obovate, beneath tomoiUose, 
boary ; biaiichcs round, stnonlh below, villose above; branch- 
lets hoary, lonientose; racemes from the last axils <njite 
simple, terminating, compound; pedicels opposite or alter¬ 
nate, spreading very much, with a yellowish down on them 
like the peduncles* As the filanienta do not separate but as 
tile germen increases, it might perhaps be more proper to 
insert this genus in the class Monadelphia*—Nalix-^e of 
Cayenne, 

2. Trigonia Licvis, Leaves oblong, on both sides smootli, 
shining; hranches below smooth, round, having very nume¬ 
rous raised dots scattered over ihi-in ; flowers sniuller by lialf 
than in the preceding, for the most p;irl soliiaiy, but some- 
titnea two together on short pedicels, hoary on the outside.— 
Native of Guiana. 

Tri^eva; a genus of the class Pciitandria, order Mono- 
EM ERIC Charactek. CiiUx : perianth one-leaf- 
ed* half five-cleft, pcrmaiienl; segments unequal, acute. Co- 
one-petalled, belLsbaped; tube very sltort; border 
vcntricosc, plaited* five-clcft, lunger than tiie cali\, the two 
tipper segments reflesed; nectary uientbranaceoiis* short, five- 
toothed, surrounding the gtrmon. Slamintt: fibtmeula five, 
very sliorl, inserted outwardly into llie teeth of the nectary; 
anthem sagittate, converging* Pistilr germed roundish, 
two'grooved; style filiform, straighl, u littie lunger than the 
stamina; stigma obluse* Pericarp: a dry berry, subglobu- 
lar* grooved, four-celled* Seeds: two in eacit tell, roundish, 
compressed, rugged, one above another. Ohscree. Cava- 
nillea fouod the fruit sometimes two-celled. Essential 
Character* Corolla: beli-sfiapcd, with an unequal bor¬ 
der; nectary short, fivedooibed, surrounding tjie germen, 
Filamcnta: inserted into the neclary. Berry: four-celled, 
with two seeds in each cell*-1 he species are, 

1* Triguera Ambrosiaca* Stem grooved and winged; 
upper leaves obovate, toothed, pubescent; peduncles axillary, 
in pairs; corolla resembling that of the Heubane, of a violet 
colour: annual*—Native of Spain, found in Andalusia* 

2* Triguera Inodora* Leaves ovule-lanceohue, quite entire, 
smooth. This is scarcely winged, the leaves a little, or not 
at all, running down the stalk: annual*—Native of Spain, 
fuund in Andalusia* 


TriUx; a genus of the class Polyaodrja, order ManogytM 
— Generic Character* CaU^z perianth thne^leeicd: 
leaflets ovate, acute, spreading, flat^ peraiBDeat ConA; 
petals three, lanceolate, acute, less than the calix« Slniitik^ 
filamenta numerous, capillary, length of the corolla; aothm 
roundish, twin, minute* Pistil: germen five-cornered; style 
cylindrical; stigma simple. Pertcorp: berry snbpentagnaV 
five-celled, covered with the calia. Scads: numcrouSp round- 
ish, minute* Essential Character* Ca/£r.Mfaree-leaiod, 
Corolla: three-petalled* Berry: five-celled, many-seeded* 
—-The only known species is, 

1. Tritix Lutea* Leaves alternate, petioled, fiubpdtale, 
cordate, ovate, senate, acumiuate, veined, pubescent;, pe¬ 
tioles round, smooth; flowers yellow, not from the oorolli 
but the anllier^e.—Native of Carthagena, in America* 
Trillium ; a genus of the class Hexandria, order TrJgyuiL 
—Generic Character* Calix: perianth three-leaved, 
spreading; leaflets ovate, permanent* Corolla: petals three, 
subovate, a little bigger than the eaJix* filameota 

six, awl shaped, shorter than the calii, erect; antherm termi¬ 
nating, oblong, length oftliefllamenia. Pistil: gerniearoaod- 
ish ; styles three, filiform, recurved ; stigmas simple* Peri¬ 
carp: berry roundish, three-celled. Seado: maity, roundish* 

I Essential Character* Culix: th^edeaved, Ct^Ua: 

tfirfc-petaJled. ihrec-celled.-The species aret, 

I* Triitium Ceniuuin: i>roapt>ig- Trillium. Flowers pe- 
diiucb'd, drooping; root perennial, tuberous; stem erect, 
afoot high, simple, round, slightly striated, smooth; leaves 
three together, lerminatiog, on short footstalks* spreodme, 
ihomboidal, pointed, entire, smooth, veiny, paler heneatfa; 
llower-slalk round, u Utile wared, smooth; petals the length 
and figure of the calix, whitish, marked with bluish lines, re¬ 
flexed ; the flowers appear in April, and IJie berries ripen in 
June* Native of ihe woods in many parts of North America. 
—These plants all grow in shady situations, and a light soil, 
und require tlie same treatment as Dudecatheon, and Hound¬ 
leaved Cyclamen. They copituuc to be rare plants in this 
country, because they require much attention in their cukure, 
admit of Utile increase from their roots, and can only be 
raised from seeds by a tedious process. Sow the seeds ppoa 
a shady border soon after they are ripe, and then the young 
plants will come up in the nest spring, but if the seeds be 
SOW N in the spring, they will remain in the groutid a year. 
When Wio plants appear, keep them clean, and in autamo* 
after their leaves decay, transplant the roots to a mout sbadf 
place, where they are to remain* ^ 

2. Trillium Erectum; Upright Trillium, Flower peduit- 
cled, erect. This has a taller stalk than the preceding: tbe 
three leaves are placed at a distance from the fiawer, which 
stands upon a long footstalk, and is erect; the pet«b tie 
purple, longer, and end with sharper points*—Native of Vriw 
giifia, Canada, and other parts of Norlli America. 

3. Trillium Sessile; Sessile-JlQwered TMllium, Flowtr 
sessile, erect; stalk purple; the three leaves grow at the tofn 
like the first, but they are luuob longer, and end in acute 
points; the petals are long, narrow, and atand erect, they am 
uf it dark brownish-red, nearly the same colour as tli« Cuolina 
Allspice.—Native of Carolina and Virginia. 

4. Trilltum Petiolatutu* Flowers sessile, erect; 
linear-lanceolate, erect, a little longer than the calix; lera 
peliolated at great length, ova I-lanceolate, acute. Grows 
on the waters of the Kooskoosky.— This singuJiir apectes, 
whose flowers resemble those of the preceding speoies, lias 
leaves very much like Plantago Major. 

5. Trillium Pictum* Peduncle somewhat erect; petab 
oval-lanceolate, acute, recurved, longer than.the narrow sub- 
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duple calijE; [e»ves ovate, acuminate, rounHerf at the base, 
abruptly pctiolated; flowers white, with purple veins at the 
bottom ; berry scarlet,—Grows in spliagiious bogs, on the 
high mountains of Feiinsylvauia, Carolina, and Canada, 

6, Trillium Ovatum, Peduncle erect; jielals oblong, 
acute* patent; leaves ovate, sensibly acule; flowers pale 
purple,—Grows on the rapids of Columbia riven 

7, Trillium Pumilum, Peduncle erect; petals scarcely 

longer than the calix; leaves oval oblong, obtuse, sessile; 
flowers deep flesli-coloun—Grows in tiie pine-woods of Lower \ 
Carolina. | 

8, Tnliium Obovalum. Peduncle erect; petals obovate, 
slightly obtuse, plane, patent, scarcely longer and wider than 
the calix; leaves ovate-rliombeous, acuminate, sessile; flowers 
dark rosC'Cclonred, pmbably white when flrst opening.— 
Grows in Canada, near Montreal, 

9^ Trillium Pendulum. Peduncle inclined; flower pen¬ 
dulous, of a dirty white, wiih netted veins; petals ovate, 
short, acuminate, plane, patent, nearly equal to the oviite- 
acumioate calix ; leaves subrotund-rhomboidcous, acuminate, 
subsessiie.—Grows on (be mountains of Pennsylvania. 

UK Trillium Grandiflorunif Peduncle inclined; flower 
subcernuous, large, white; petals spathulatedanceolalc, erect 
at the base; leaves widely rhombeous-ovate.— Grows on the 
mountains and rocky banks of rivers, in Virginia and Carolina^ 
The berries are dark purple. 

Trwpteris; a genus of the class Decandria, order Trigyina, 
—Generic Character. Catix: perianth flve parted, 
very small, permanenL CoroUa: petals and wings of tlie seed 
six, ovate, from erect spreading, equal, permanent ; three 
others smaller, but equal among iliemselves, sUad round ilie 
former. Stamina: filaineula ten, capillary, (united at the 
base*) placed on the outside of the petals so called, (be outer 
onea shorter; antherae simple. Pistil: germcn trifid; styles 
three, erect; stigmas obdisc. Pfricarp: capsules erect, 
keeled at the back, each liaving a single wing at the base and 
a double expanded one at the lop* not opening. Seeds: 
solitary, roundish. Essential Character. Calix: five- 
parted, with two honey-pores at the base on the outside, 
Pttals: roundish, clawed, Pitantmia: cohering at (be 

base. Capsules: three, one-seeded, three or four winged.- 

The species are, 

1. Triopteria Jamaiceosis. Leaves oblong, acuminate, 
veined, shining; racemes compound, terminating, loose; fruits i 
tbree-witiged. This is a climbing shrub, with a twining stem, 
and spreading, diverging, loose, round, smooth branches; 
flowers on short peduncles, scattered* pale blue, small.—Na¬ 
tive of Jamaica and Hispaniola. 

2. Triopteris Indica. Leaves roundish, ovale, suheordate, 
acuminate* shining, smooth; racemes compound, terminating; 
fruits three-winged. This Is a large twining shrub ; panicles 
teJTuiinaling and axillary, cross-armed, small, delicate, or the 
whole extremity of the branch lets may be called one beautiful, 
large, leafy, panicle; flowers very numerous* white; petals 
oblotig, concave* without claws; stigmas headed* entire.— 
Native of mountain forests in the East Indies.' 

3. Triopteris Ovata* Leaves ovate, bluntish, subcordale, 
smooth; petioles biglandufar; racemes compound, terminat¬ 
ing; fruits tliree>winged; stem shrubby, branched; branches 
opposite, join ted, and smooth* as Is the whole plant.—Native 
of Djomiuica. 

4* Trlopltrift Rigitla. Leaves roundisli, acute, margined, 
marked with lines, coriaceous; racemes compound* axillary; 
CruitB tbree-winged; stem shrubby, twining; branches oppo¬ 
site* horizontal* diverging* stricl* long, round, smooth, some- 
w'hat compressed at the top; flowers small blue. It is very 


nearly allied to the first species, except in the leaves, which 
are rounder, very rigid* and marked with lines.^It flowers in 
May, and is a native of Hispaniola. 

6. Triopteris Acutifolia. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, acute, 
smooth; panicle terminating; fruits fou r-winged; wings 
equal; branches round, w:oody, smooth, as is (he whole plant; 
peduncles jointed, two stipiiled; petals equal, yellow, very 
small; fiiamenta short, awl-shaped, widening at the base, and 
united into a concave body, supporting the germen; seeds 
somewliat three-sided.—Native of Cayenne, 

(j. Triopteris Acuminata. Leaves oblong, acuminate, 
smooth; uinbeis panicled, leniiinating; fruits four-winged; 
wings in pairs, llie lower ones shorter; branches round, 
smooth, opposite; gennina three, lomentose* united.—Native 
of Cayenne. 

7. Triopteris Buxifolia. Leaves oblong, bhintish, smooth; 
umbel lerminaliug ; fruits foiir winged; wings almost equal; 
stem round, with a brown bark, and roughened with snaall 
tubercles; rays of the umbel four or more, an inch long, 
jointed, tivo-stipuled, one-flowered.—Native of the Antilles* 

8. Triopteris Citrifolia. Leaves ovate, oblong, acute, 
smooth; umbels axillary, peduncled; fruits four-winged; 
wings in pairs* the lower ones shorter; stem shrubby, climb¬ 
ing, very high; branches very long, flexile* round, smooth; 
branches of the umbels in panicles, trichotomous, spreading; 
[>edicels one-flowered; flowers small, yellow,—Native of 
Sooili America, Jamaica, and Duminiquu, 

7rhstettm: a genus of the class Pinlaudria, order Mono- 
gvnia. — Generic Character. Caliv: perianth five- 
jiarted, superior, spreading, length of the corolla; leaflets 
ianceolale, peiiiKuient. CoT'oUa: oue-petalled, tubular; bor¬ 
der shorter than the tube, five-paiied, erect; lobes rounded, 
the lower ones smaller. Stamitia: fiiamenta five, filiform, 
IcDgllj of the corolla; an thcroe oblong* Pistil: gertnen ronnd- 
isfi, inferior; style cylindrical, length of the stamina; stigma 
thickish. Pericarp: berry obovale, subtrigonal* three-celled. 
Seeds: solitary, bony* obtusely three-cornered* obtuse, groov- 
e<l. Essential Character. Calit: length of the co¬ 
rolla. Corolla: one-petallcd, almost equal. Pet^rp: three- 
celled, inferior. Seeds: solitary.-The species are, 

1. Tiiosteum Perfoliatum, Leaves connate; flow'ers ses¬ 
sile, in whorU; root perennial* composed of thick fleshy 
fibres, which are contorted and rough; stems several* strong, 
herbaceous, rising a foot and half high, having at each joint 
two oblong broad leaves, embracing the stem; fioni the 
bosom of these come out the flowers, in whorls, sitting very 
dose to the stem; they are small, of a dark red colour, inclin¬ 
ing to purple, and appear at the beginning of June.—Native 
of North America. See the next species, 

2. Triosteuni Anguslifolium. Leaves connate ; peduncles 
opposite, one-flowered. This differs from the first species 
in having longer and narrower leaves: the flowers stand single 
upon short peduncles, and there are but two at each joint, 
whereas the olher has many growing in sessile whorls round 
the stalks. The roots of both these plants are used indiscri- 
iuinalely in North America, as an emetic* for Ipecacuanha. 
The leaves of the preceding species greatly resemble those of 
the real Ipecacuanha, but are of a <liffercnt form.—Both 
species are hardy enongli to thrive in the open air, hut should 
be planted on a moist light soil; and, on dry ground, must be 
watered constantly in dry weather. Sow the seeds on a 
border of light earth, where only the morning sun comes. If 
they he sown in the spring, they will remain in the ground a 
whole year* during w'hich time the border must be constanllv 
kept clean. In the following spring, when the plants appear* 
water them duly In dry weather. If sown in autumn, they 
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wilt come up in the following spring ; keep ihem constantly 
clcan^ for if weeds be permitted to grow among them^ they 
will soon overbear the plants wfiile they are young* Let them 
remain in this seed border until the followiug Michaelmas, 
when they should be carefully tiiken ii|v and Iransplanled 
wherever they are intended to bo fi.Hed* Some ought to be 
reserved in pots to be sheltered in winter, when all those iu 
the full ground are sometimes destroyed by the severe frosts* 
They niay also be increased by parting the roots in the 
spring, just before the plants begin to shoots which is com¬ 
monly about the middle or end of March; but, in d^nng this, 
the roots miis! not be parted too small, for that will prevent 
tlieir flowering strong. They perfect their seeds in this 
country every year: the seedlings will not flower until the 
third year, 

Triosteum Triflorum, Peduncles opposite, tliree*flower¬ 
ed ; leaves petiolcd ; stem erect, a foot and half high, siiujde, 
very finely ptibcsccnt; petioles pubescent, shorter than the 
stipules, wdiich are wide at tlie base, awJ-shapotl, pressed 
close, scarcely half an iiicii long; flowers sessile,—Supposed 
to be a native of Matlagascar, 

Tripluris; a genus assigiud to the class Ti iatulria, order 
Trigynia, but more properly to the class Dicccia, ordiT Dode- I 
candria, —GenkRic Character. Culix: perianllt one- j 
leafed* ovate, trifid; segments lanceolate, membranaceous* | 
spreading; ray long, penuaiient* CoroUa: ptlaU three, 

length of the tube of the calijr. : lilamcnta 0 to 12* j 

awl-shaped, length of the lube of the ciilix ; nniherie linear, 
membranous, ovale* Pistih germcn ovate, iriaiigular, angles 
compressed ; styles three, awbsha]^ed, leuglli ofllie ^tamii^a ; 
stigmas tliree-skled* villose* Prrivtfrp: none* SmI: mil 
Three-sided, wilbin the ovate base of the caiix* Essential 
Chakacter. Calu': very large, three-parted, or stK-pai led, 
Cotoiia: tlirce-pelallcd or none* Nut: three-sided within 

the ovale base of the calls*-The species are* 

1* Triplaris Americana. Spikes erect, icrjuinating; leaves 
oblong, acuminate, very large, a sjraii long, entire, [jetiofed* 
It ts an upright elegant tree, with a trunk forty feet high, 
and a Ibin head made up of horizontal branches, form- 
big a Long pyi^infd ; nut ovate, acuminate^ of a smooth and 
shilling black*'—Native of South Auteiica. 

2, IViplaris Ramiflora, Racemes lateral,aggregate; leaves 
ovate, or, roundish ovate; fruit a little smaller timn the pre- 
ce<Iing*—^Native of the woods near Cartliagcna* 

Trip^actm ; a genus of the class MoiKCcia, order Triandrin* 
—Geneuic Character* ^hfe Fhivfrs: double, on one 
side, alternate, in the upper part of the spike. Csiix: glume 
two-floweted; outer floret male* inner neuter, each Iwo-valved; 
outer valve lanceolate* flattish* obtuse, awnless* cariilagiiious, 
with the margins thinner, (the exterior one stiaightish,) 
embracing the interior> oblong, ti iangnlar, hoat-shajied, acute, 
almost llie length of the extorior Corolla: in each two- 
valved, membranaceous, very thin, awn less, less than the 
calii; vaivtfs nearly equal; exterior ovate, boat-shaped, liluiit- 
fsh; interior, lanceolate, bifid at flie top: neetary two-Jeaved, 
very small; leaflets triangular* llcshy, convex, truncate, mu- 
cronale ut both ends, the upper margin ihinner* the middle 
emarginate* Stamina: of the outer floret; filainciita tlirec, 
capillary* longer than thecaltx; aiLtlicrac parallelopiped: of 
the inner floret; filaniejiia three* very slender* suhcotinate; 
antUerac none. Female Floteers; oti liie same spitie bclow^ 
the mules, immersed alternalely on each side info the rachis. 
Ca/ij; involucre ovate, cartilaginous, very fiikk, vciitricosc 
below, sinning, obscurely niargiucd on bolfi sides at the back, 
suberaargiuale, wiili a blunt lop, embiaeing tlio glume with 
a lliinoer niargin; gfuiuc tvvo-vnlvcd; outer valve oblong, 


verttricose* attenuated at the top, acuminate^ tlivckitl, 
doubled; inner similar* blantish, C&rcHa: two-vrived* 
smaller than the caltx, and more tender; outer valve larger* 
ventricose, bluntly three-toothed; inner scarcely smaUet|flit 
at the back, emarginale; glume barren* one^valved* obkmg^ 
folded together at each margin* two-tootbed* by tbaiatctior 
side of the coroLlct, and much smaller than it; nectary tvro- 
leaved, very small; Leaflets linear, menibranaceotu** veiy tbin^ 
acutely emaTgiuate at the top.. Sismina^ tilamenta three* it 
the base of the germen* very small, broad at the base, cipfl- 
lary; aulherx linear, very small* barren, PUtil: gemen 
oblong; style longer than the calix* compressed; atigtnishro, 
very long* twisted, villose* Pericarp: none. OBe, 

ovate, compressed a Little* acuminate* with the penuiDCDt 
style* Ohserre, At the base of the involucre, on each aide^ 
is a sinus gaping externally* with an aperture hloched up by 
villose hairs, ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. Mak, CttlU: 
glume hvo-flowered* Corolla: valves membranaceous, fp* 
mak, Calit: glume witft perforated sinuses. CoToUa: gLunie 
fwo-valved, Sli^mas: two. Seed: one.-The species are* 

1* Tripsacuni Dactylojdes. Spikes androgynous; leaves 
nn ell or more in Length ; culms tlie thiclcness ofa goose^quill 
or of the little finger, with few joints aud long interuodfs, 
angular, tinged with purple* as high as a man, dividmg it 
top into three, four* or five spikes* along span or a foot in 
length, and straight.— It flowers in August, and is a native of 
Virginia. It is a perennial, and rather hardy* 

2. Tripsacuni Hermaphroditum. Spike hermapLiTodite; 
root annual* fibrous; culm erect* two feet high, roundish, 

I very smooth, jointed, branched ; branches of the same ttruo 
tuie and height with flic culm, alternate, erect* quite simple, 
few; leaves alternate, flaccid, very smooth* only rugged it 
tlie edge* a s])an long or more; sLieath compressed, striated, 
very j^niooth; flowers alternate, remote* solitary* sessile on the 
teeth of the rcceplacle, ovate, pressed close; the outer calii 
has tivo* three* or four flowers; glume four or five parted, 
compressed, ovale, gibbous at the base, contracted at the 
lop; the valves incuiubenf, very stiff, lanceolate* acuminate, 
very sniooil^* slightly striated.—Native of Jamaica, where it 
is frd upon by all sorts of cal tic. It requires a stove here. 

Trittcnm; a genus of the class Triandria, order Digynia* 
—Generic Character* Cn/rj?; a common receptacle 
elongatcrl into u ^pike; glume two^valved* subltiflotoui; 
valves ovate, bhiutish, concave* Corolla: two-valved* Dearly 
equal, size of I lie calix : exlerior valve ventricose, blunt, with 
a point; interior valve flat: nectary two-leaved; leafleti acute, 
gihimiis at Lite base* Stamina: fliamenta three* capillary; 
anther^; oblong, forked. Pistil: germen turbinate; styles 
two, capilliiry, leflcxed ; stigmas feathered. Pericarp: none. 
Cor<j/lo: fosters llie seed, opens, and drops it. Seedt one, 
ovule-oblong, blunt at both ends, convex on one side, grooved 
oJi the other, Oltserie* Tlte exterior valve of the corolla in 
some is awned, in olftcrs awnless; Llie middle floret is often 
mule. Essential Character. Ca/i>; two-vaIved, soli¬ 
tary, subtriflorous. or many flowered, on a flex Hose toothed 

rachis* Ccj^o/la: blunt, with a point.-The tpectes are* 

** Pooi annitoL 

1. Triticum ..Eslivum ; Summer or Springs fyjkeat. Calii 
four-flowered* tumid* smooth* imbricated* awned.—It ift sus¬ 
pected to be a mere variety of the following species; and, if 
sown in The spriiig* will produce a speedy but uncertHin 
crop. This sort of Wheat is supposed, and with great pro¬ 
bability, to have been originally produced in Sicily* where it 
is know'll under the name of Fumenfa, a corruption of 7H- 
menfa, or Three-mouths Grain. It is much cuUiv*ated tu 
BarbiU'v* Spain, Portugal, France* Germany, and m most 
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com countries ci^cept England, where, on account of the 
inmeiise codsompticm of malt liquors. Barley is more tn 
demand. There are fifry varieties of this sort of Wheat: 
llw variety best known in this Country has awns like Barley, 
L aid i» sometimes on that account called Rough or Bearded 
t WbeaL The pickle or grain in it is red; but it has not so 
hold or full a sample as Winter Wheat, though it weighs 
better, aud is preferred by all honest niitters who know its 
r oatire. and vaiue^ Some farmers mix it with different pro¬ 
portions of Winter Red Wheat, as the Red Lammas, whicii 
• resefobles it sn much in colour, that they never fail to proht 

I by the practice, as it increases the weight of the mixture 

[ miue than it diminishes the quality of the sample, and also 

f Koders it more productive at the roilL The proportions 

enqdoyed are usually about one half, or rather less than that 
f quantity, in such mixtures. The average weight of Spring 

n Wheat is in general about sixty pounds per husbeL The 

j bread made from its flour is said to be sweeter than that from 

r winter corn of the Wheat kind; and also more nutritious, 

[ eoDtaiaiug a larger proportion of gluten, or half aniaiaifzed 

, iPQtler, ill its comj>03itlon. The bread is also allowed to be 

more palatable to those who eat jt hahituaJIy. Sir Humphrey 
Davy has sliown that it has more gluten, or real nutrient mat- 
I ter, iu it, when compared with other grains of the same kind, 
p got>d Winter Wheat, in the proportion of twenty-four 

, Id nineteen In the hundred; aud that with respect lo Hie 
bran, there is only a difference of two parts more in the 
hundred, when compared with good Winter Wheat of this 
[ eonolry: from which it follow's, that the diflerence in price 
between it and such Wheat, when of equal weight, sliould 
only he in that proportion. The advantages which would 
attend the more general introduction and grov^ih of this sort 
if’frhcal, demand particular alieutioii, as tliey are botli of 
I a public and private nature. In the latter pednt of view', it 
M of great importance for the farmer tu be able to raise so 
, valuable an article as Wheat, though sown late in the spring, 
or even iu the heginning of summer. It was foruierly 
, thought, that after Turnips, which crop was cojisidered as 

^ the-basis of good liiisbandry on light sorts of l-ind, that 

Barley, including Bear or Bigg, was almr^st llie oulv crop 
, that could be grown with advantage, as the sowing of Winter 

; Wheat III the spring could only be attempted or in 

* parliul manner* But it now appears that Spring Wheat 
tnay he raised and grown with as much case and facility, 

, ^tnd With more proht, than the inferior sorts of Barley, too 
taueh of which is grown at present, since ihe imporialion of 
gram has been checked and restricted, and sucli ejiurnious 
utK3 inid upon malt, A still more iniporlaiit circumstance 
m favour of Spring Wheat is, that it appears not only to be 
wiftpt {torn ^Ihe blight or mildew, but uot liable to risk of 
or mjury from Ifae grub or wire-worm, which is not 
altnhutahle to llie nature of lands or seasons; for the 
extensive tract known by the name of South 
0 land, in the county of Lincoln, in which there are various 
«»(Js of land* uniformly declare, that they were compelled 
years ag'o, by the frequent attacks of the blight and 
tVI t entirely to abandon the sowing of Winter 

tail**'* substitute Spring Wheat in its steaif, the 

j *r hein^ liable to the disease of blight or mildew; ns 
%'lioil^^^ proved iu a field of twelve acres, retuaining 

othe/fi* disease, in a district where every 

ir miserably infected with that prevailing ilis- 

asliflU- liowevcr, be admitted that Spring Wheat is 

‘ l^inds to be affected with the smut, and 

^ pkkltd *^'1 Ijo carefully washed, bruised, or 

^ highly-saturated solution of common 


salt, in such a manner as lo prevent the danger of this sort 
of ritfecliou. It has been objected to the grain of this sort 
of Spring Wheat, that It is of a hard flinty quality ; but it ts 
answered* that our millers find no dilficulty in grinding it; 
and it is well know'n, that the hardier aud more flinty the 
grain, the better aud livelier is the flour. The flintiest 
Wheat may be easily ground, when properly damped. In 
regard to safety, no crop can be more certain than Spring 
WlieaU when sown in a proper season, with good well- 
washed or pickled seed, in the maimer already slated, and 
on IhjkI properly prepared for its reception. As to the sorts 
of land* and the siluufions in uhicEi this sort of Wheat cun 
be produced, it lias been found that almost all the kinds, from 
the clayey marly descri)>ilons, to tliose of the light sandy 
sorts, are capable of aflbrding it: but it is most suited to such 
IciihIs as are remarkable for promoting a quick vegeiation, 
and growth in the grain. It is also important to be known, 
that land of the ienny kind, with a bottom of the turfy 
earthy sort, is particularly adapted for Hie growth of Spring 
Wheat, U'htch will rise on it iu a speedier manner than ou 
any other laml ; and land of this quality not being suitcfl 
to the growlii of Winter Wheat, wliicii is liable lo be thrown 
out of them by frosty seasons, on account of their lightness; 
by having all such lands in the different parts of ilie united 
kingdoms, sown in suitable courses with Spring Wheat, a 
vast, and scarcely calcubble advantage, it is thouglil Houhi 
be prcuKicecL Spring Wheat of the true kind, though sown 
so laie as lire niicUlle of May, lias been found to become 
ripe at liie same lime with ilie Autumnal or Winter Wheat; 
amJ therefore there is no adiaulage obtained by sowing 
it earlier, as that wliich has been put into the gromul 
in April, has become ripe as early as tljat sowji in the begin- 
niiig of the preceding motiili. In its growth it is said not to 
tiller in the manner of Common ov Winter Wheat, but shoots 
up, and advances immediately aud directly from the moment 
oi its appearance above the surface of the ground. The 
grains or corns, which are smaller Hjaii those of the Common 
Winter Wheat, become larger and finer by being grown ou 
belter amt more fertile land. It is supposed also to succeetl 
well uji low leuuy ground, which is liable to be flooded 
during winter; and deserves lo be tried in the mountainous 
pails of Derbyshire, Yorksldre, Luiicasliire, aud some other 
northern districts, W'berc linlc or no Wheal is sown* the 
situations and exposures being loo cold and open for Wheat 
sown iu the aniunin, there to survive Ijie severity of the 
winter. Jt lias been noticed, that though under particular 
circumstances Spring Wheat, when lately tried, has gene¬ 
rally succeeded, and that it is now the pievailiug husbandry 
in an extensive district in Liticolnslnre, and as the growth 
of Wheat has become of more importance than ever, no 
suflicient reason can be assigned wliy it should not be raised 
in every district of tliis country, winch Is calculated for the 
growth and cultivation of so importaul a national resource. 

2. Triticiim Hybernum; JLammas, or 

Wheat. Calix four flowered, tumid, even, imbricated^ abruj>tj 
w'ith a short compressed point; root consisting of downy 
fibres; sterna one or more, erect, straight, from three I'o 
five feet high, round, jointed* smooth, leafy; leaves linear, 
pointed, flat, many-rtbbed, rough, entire, rather glaucous; 
stipules jagged* bearded; spikes solitary, two or three incho.s 
long, dense, Iwo^ranked^ smooth; Joints of the common stalk 
bearded ; glumes smooth ; corolla of the u]>per spikelets more 
or less awDcd.—Native country unknown. It is by no means 
improbable, from the nature and liabits of Wheat, that it 
may have come originally from the hilly founlry of the East, 
and have been rendered hardy by time aud cultivatiou. in 
OQ 
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tliib and most oilier parts of the world* Of this grain there i 
are two didereiit specks io cultivation in this country: the 
Smooth or Polkd, and the Cont or Rovgk-bearded Wheat. 
The iiist is liie most general and best adapted to the general 
soil of Great Britain; as it also produces the finest flour 
Numerous varieties are aUo preferred, for peculiar situations* 
The latter is oflett called Rirei Wheats and has likewise 
several varielicSf principally differing in the colour of the 
cliadj and the form of tlie ears. It yields the largest qiian^ 
tity of produce on stiff moist clayey lands; and, though it 
does not afford the finest flour, being leas subject to diseases 
and injury from too much moisture, and less liable to lodge 
from its firmness of stem, it is frequently preferred on slift' 
clayey soils* It must, however, be allowed, that the number 
oj sorts of this grain is annually increasing by imporlalion 
from foreign countries; and it is admitted, that the old sorts 
are 1 he Brown and Yellow Lammas, iheWhite Straw, Fulham, 
and (he White or Egg-shclL The Brown Lammas was the 
Kind chiefly cultivated in Kent till within the last thirty 
years, and has now given way to a variety of the new kinds, 
as well as some of the other older sorts, experiment having 
jirnved it to be tlie least productive* It is the common 
Brown-sUawed Wheat, that grows wiili a Jong jointed ear, 
the chaff of a dark brown colour, the straw long and apt 
to fall, ihe hull or bran thin, the flour very wiiite, and the 
corn mellow in grinding, which causes it to be esteemed by 
ilie millers as the best of the old sorts for grinding. The YeU 
Ifiw Lammas resembles l)ie Brown in every respect, escept that 
the colour of the grain is of a yellow hue, and ihc chafl'of a 
t-omewhat lighler colour than the others. A Red Lammas, with 
II red straw, red car, and red kernel, is noliced by Young, as 
being reckoned by many farmers the best of all the sorts hitherto 
known, as yielding the finest and whitest flour. Mr. Boys says, 
that the White-strawed Wheat takes its name from the colour 
of its car, and in other counties has the title of tlie Kentish 
White Slraw, He observes, that it sends out a greater number 
of stems from the stool or plant than ihe other sorts, and in 
that way is often a very thick crop oti the Land ; also that 
tlie straw is shorter than in many other sorts, and less liable 
1o fall in rainy seasons* On these accounts it is much sown 
iu the eastern parts of Kent, but, from its dull colour, thick 
bran, and often grinding very steelly, is generally disliked by 
the millers* It is remarked, that the Fulham sort produces a 
%vhite straw, wliich grows short and coarse, but is very 
productive, particularly on poor land; the grain however is 
coarse, and the brau lliick. The Egg-shell Wheat is known 
by its producing a white straw, a smooth white chaff, ami 
very white grttin, the bran which is very thick, but the 
flour remarkably white. It works mellow in grinding, is 
very early rfpe, and so free in the ear as to blow out in 
windy weather, which is a disadvantage* The principal new 
sorts of Wheat are the Hoary White, the Nonpareil, the 
Pilbeam, the Squarehear, the^Hoary Brown, and the Hoary 
White, called by some the Velvet-eared, which last is by 
far the most valuable, being very productive* It has a 
thick straw, white and short; the chaff covered with a thick 
fine down, somewhat of a brownish blue ; the grain remark- 
ably small, and of a dull white colour; the bran very thin, 
so that the grain in some cases is almost transparent when 
held up to the light* U grinds very mellow, and yields a 
fine white flour* Owing to the quantity of down upon the 
chaff, and its small ears binding up very close in the sheaf, 
in rainy seasons it is liable to vegetate too freely in the field, 
and on that account is not so proper to cultivate in a moist 
climate, and in small inclosures that are not open to the 
influence of the sun and winds. The Nonpareil is said to 


have been brought into this country from America: it has a 
bright straw, with a brown ear; and the grain is very while, 
large, aud plump. It is very productive on all soils; ibrashes 
very freely, and yields iu that operation the greater part of 
its chaff, thereby producing a great quantity of horse-meat; 
it grinds very mellow. The Filbeam is a brown Wheat, grow¬ 
ing very stiff, and generally thick on the land. The mm 
is small and plump, somewhat of a yellow-brown. It is 
accounted very productive on rich lands, and is a valuable 
kind to mix with others, but will not of itself make good 
bread, because it does not ferment properly In that operation. 
The Square-cared Wheat is & very productive sort^ but is 
apt to drop out iu the field before it is ripe, and in gale* of 
wind, on which account it is not so much cultivated. ITiie 
Hoary Brown is but lately introduced, and but imperfectly 
known; so also is the Hoary White, which ha* a white 
straw, ear, and grain. The Hedge Wheat i* also white, 
and very productive* The Velvet-cared is distinct from the 
Hoary White ; but is not weighty, though white, aud afford¬ 
ing much flour, having a thin skin* There are also different 
varieties of Cone or Bearded Wheat* Of the Rivet Wheat 
already mentioned, there are two sorts, the White and the 
Brown, neither of which are much cultivated in Kent. They 
botli ripen la!e in the season, and are so coarse and steelly 
as to be iiiifit for making bread, unless mixed with a 1a^ 
proportion of a better sort of flour. Besides being very 
productive on strong wet lands, and also in very poor wet 
cold soils, it is thought to be the most adapted to such kinds 
of rich lauds as have been newly broken up, and where 
lliere may be danger of the crop lodging from too great 
luxuriance, as Its straw is firm and strong. The White and 
the Red are the sorts most esteemed among the Polled kin^ * 
the former affording the whitest flour, but the lalter being 
generally most productive. Of the several sorts of Wheat 
cultivated in the county of Sussex, the Velvet-eared i$ pre¬ 
ferred ill llie weald part of it, as having by much the thin¬ 
nest skin, and being there called Stuffed* It weighs from 
fifty-nine to sixty pounds a bushel. The Clark Wheat is 
not bearded, has a red blossom, red cbalT, and red straw; 
and is a great yielder, requiring to be cut forward. The 
Hedge Wheat, called Chidham White, U mncii cultivated 
in Ihe southern and northern counties: it is white, of a very 
fine berry, and remarkably tong in the straw* A fow years 
ago, as a person at Bradfield was walking through his Wheat- 
fields, when the corn was in full blossom, he was struck 
with the variety of hues which the blossoms assumed, which 
he at first conceived might be owing to their different stages 
of forwardness; but on particular examination, and more 
mature reflection, he concluded they were certain signs of 
a specific difference in the quality of the Wheat; impressed 
with this idea, he selected the ears of different hues, and 
: particularly marked eleven distinct numbers; noting very 
minutely their characteristic qualities and appearance in the 
field* ^ese he gathered, and kept separate when ripe, and 
I planted them apart from each other in ht* garden ; where 
: the same characteristic difference was observed to continue, 
upon the several numbers, when growing iu the gardenias 
, was observed in the field during the preceding summer.— 

I The common autumn or winter sort of this grain is in general 
i most suited to the heavier descriptions of mellow SDiU, which 
? do not retain too ntucli moisture. They should, however, 
, be of a fertile quality, and capable of affording a fine siir- 
, face mould for the reception of the graih. But good crops 
t may be raised on the lighter sorts, though the introductra 

> of it on such kinds of land, has been su^ested as djsadvan- 

> tageou* from their being so much more adapted to the nusji^ 
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of othei kinds of crops* The Cone, Bearded, or Rivet sorts 
of such Wheatp are the most proper for the heavier, more 
moist, and less broken down and reduced kinds of land, that 
have been more lately put in cultivation, on which very 
weighty crops are not unfrequentty produced.— Prepa^atien 
md Culture^ Wheat is generally grown after the land Las 
been prepared by repeated ploughing and harrowing, or 
anminer fallowing. In some cases Flax and Hemp ait'ord a 
good preparation for this grain; but some consider Beans as 
the best, though experiment has shewn Tares and Clover 
to be equally favourable. In Norfolk, Wheat almost con¬ 
stantly succeeds Clover, except where Pea or Bean crops are 
interposed, the laud being scarcely ever fallowed wilh this 
Tiew, except in the case of what are called Bastard Sum¬ 
mer Tills, It has indeed been well observed, that if tJjerc 
be one practice in husbandry proved by modern experiment 
to be worse Ibaa another, it b that of sowing Wheat on 
fallows. In some counties liie fallows are ploughed just 
before harvest, on two-bout ridges, ready to plough and 
sow under the furrow in the spraining method, a seedsman 
to every plough, Mhich reverses Ibe ridges. In others ihey 
lay their land into ten or twelve furrow stitches or ridges, 
and sow some under the furrow, some under ilie harrow. 
The ridges vary exceedingly according to their wetness; and 
in Kent they liave, by means of the turn^wresl plough, no 
lands at all, but a whole held one even surface. It w'ould 
be useless to dilate on ilie circumstance attending fallow 
"Wheat, as it ought not to be grown; for if fallows be, or 
are thought, necessary, lei them be sown for Barley or Oa(s, 
or with any thing but Wheat. However, in whatever manner, 
or after wdiatever crop, Wheat may be cultivated, the 
soil should constantly undergo that sort of preparation, 
wbkh may be sufficient, according to the particular circum¬ 
stances of the land, to bring it into a state of considerable 
fineness of mould, especially in the more superficial parts,: 
and thereby prevent as much as possible the rising of weeds; 
for ii has been well noticed by a late writer, that whoever 
has attended to the progress of this sort of crop in such : 
lands as have been well broken down and reduced, and in 
such as have been left in a lumpy crude state, at the time of 
sowing, will liavt; found the difference to be very consider¬ 
able, But it may be remarked, that when this kind of crop 
is taken after Clover, llie land seldom undergoes more than 
one ploughing, which takes place in general immediately 
before the seed is sown. In many cases, however, where 
this mode is adopted, the grassy matter is extremely apt to 
rise and injure the crops in the more early stages of their 
growth; hence it may be better to follow tlic pratlice ado)ded 
in some districts of using a skim-coultered plough, by which 
the recnams of the Clover-weeds and grassy material on tlie 
surface will be cut or skimmed off, and turned into the 
bottom of the furrows, where they arc immediately covered 
with the loose mould from below to such a depth, tliat little 
or no inconvenience can be sustained by them, w^hilc the 
land is thus rendered more clean, and capable of being 
harrowed in a more perfect manner, than where the common 
plough only h employed. Besides, a better bed of mould is 
probably turned up m this way for the seed to vegetate in, 
provided the furrow is not made of too great a depth and 
breadth, and remain some time before it is sown, which the 
agriculturalist sliould constantly attend to in preparing this 
kind of ground for Wheat crops. But it is the custom of 
some counties, as Norfolk and Warwick, where tlie land is 
often continued two years in a state of Clover, to break them 
up in the latter end of June, in the second giving two, and 
sometimes three ploughings. Where the situation is favour¬ 


able, and Ihe weather turns out suitable for reducing the 
soil to a proper slate of tilth, this may be an advantageous 
practice, as by such means great beitefif may be oblained 
by cutting li»e grass in the beginning of the season in which 
it is to be ploughed up; but where circumstances of so favour¬ 
able a nature do not occur, such a method of preparalioii 
must be Jess beneficial than that of giving only one ploughing. 
In the preparation of a Clover ley for Wheat, Mr. Ducket 
has observed a singular experiment* lie had a field, in 
wliich Wlieat generally turned out greatly root-fallen. This 
field he scarified repeatedly, till lie iiad torn up ihe Clover, 
and also produced ttlfti cuongli for drilling it in; Iheti he 
collected the Clover fragments, and carted ihem into the 
farm-yard to make dimg, and drilled the field : the Wheat 
having a film bonom in an unstirred soil, siiriuounted tlie 
disease, and produced abuiidanlly. Tlie Ciovei-bulb, which 
would have secured Jlie dreaded looseness of the soil, had it 
been turned down, made a large quantity of useful dung, 
though it was not applied in that particular field. It lias 
also been slated, on ilie aullioi iiy of a cultivator of consider¬ 
able experience, that, in cases wjjere the Clover-crops have 
been such as to leave Iho land in a foul weedy condition, it 
would be highly itujiroper to sow tliem with tliis sort of 
grafu, as, from its retnaiidng such a great length of time upon 
the ground, they may be liable to have tlieir seeds perfectly 
evolved, and brouglit imo a state ol' vegelatiun. In such 
cases it has been suggested as more advantageous, (o have 
recourse to such sorts of crops as may rcquiie (he operation 
of hoeing during the time they are upon the gromuL The 
putting ill of Wiieat after Pea crops, may probably be attended 
with success in such drstricts as arc, from the nature of their 
situation, sufficiently early to admit of the laud to be pre¬ 
pared and fully cleaned by repeated plougliings and harrow- 
tugs, after such crops have been removed, before the proper 
(ime for sowing the grain. But where they are so late as 
only to allow of the laud being prepared by one plough]ug 
before the period for sowing, it is supposed by some to be an 
extremely hazardous practice to attempt the culture of Wheat 
after such crops; because* unless the ground be in a high 
state of tilth, there can be little clmuce of a good crop. 
This is the opinion of tlie author of the work on Modern 
AgriettUttre; but the Norfolk farmers are in the consiant 
habit of setting or sinking in Wheat upon a Pea stubble, 
with a single ploughing, and consider it a very safe and 
excellent husbandry. The Pea crop ought however to he 
kept clean ; and after it is harvested, the liaiihu harrowed 
off. They never plough a Bean stubble more than once. 
In some counties it is the constant practice to cultivate 
Beans and Wheat uilernately on the same land for some time. 
This is the case on the stronger kinds of soil in the county of 
Kent, on wlilcti it is found to answer in a very advantageous 
manner; and where Wheat is occasionally sown after such 
crops, it is often found an useful practice; but in all such cases 
the Beaus should be cultivaled in drills, at from twenty to 
thirty inches' distance, in order that they may admit of being 
hand and horse hoed in the most perfect manner. If tins 
method has been followed, and the business of hoeing during 
the growth of the crops effectually performed, the land may 
be sufficiently prepared for the succeeding Wheat crops, by 
one ploughing, as the soil, from being thus kept clean, nnd 
in high lillh, can scarcely fat) of affording a good produ'jc, 
ft has been remarked, that where the larmer has a Bean 
stubble intended to be sown with Wheat, he should give it 
the due tillage as early as possible, which should be regul;^Ted 
by Ihe soil, as on some it may be belter to trust th^ skim- 
scufiUers and scarifiers than the plough* Where the land is 
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very clean, Ifie great skim of tlie Isle of Tbanet is capable 
of cutting tbjToiigli every Ihing, and loosening the surface 
snilicieully io enable the harrows to render it ns line as 
possible, being picked and burned by women. Where ibe 
land is not so clean, tlic Kentish wood-share may be more 
effectual ; but iu most other cases tbe soutHer may be sutii- 
cieiit for the purpose* When the farmer has got the surface 
lo his mind, lie is to consider whether or not lje should 
plough it, which is advisable if the soil be of a hnn, solid, 
tenacious quality, and if lie does not intend to drill the 
Wheat: if lie should plough such a soil, he may not have 
any apprehension of root-fallen Wheat, that is, failing roots 
from a loose bottom; but be will bring up a new surface that 
may drill with difiiculty, whereas that which lias received 
llic influences of the crop, atmosphere, and of bis late ope 
rations, will be exactly tn Ibe right temper for tbe drill to 
work If the soil be of a more loose friable quality^ and 
he should plough down tlie tine suiTuce he has gained, lie 
will give the Wheat too loose a bottom, and will run the 
risk of a root-fatlen crop. In all cases, or in any that have 
a tendency to this evil, he should determine not to plough 
at all, but drill directly ; a method in wliich lie saves tillage, 
and has the probability of a better produce. This, it must 
he allowed, is rather a new practice on strong land; but tlie 
practice has met with sucfi success, that no reason is left for 
doubting the soundness of its principles. It should be 
lemeinbered, lliat whatever other circumstances may influence 
the growtii of this gruijt, It loves a firm bottom to root in, 
and rarely flourishes to adviinlage where the foundation is 
Ipose and crumbly; nor \\illadeptl] of such mould do, if 
the under stratum in wliicli it will attempt to flx its roots, 
be from its quality of a repellent nature. The best basis is 
cultivatable earllj, wlien become Arm from not having been 
lately disturbed* These observations, being wholly practical, 
are certainly deserving of the farmeTs lutenuon* Where the 
district is early, and Ilic (and is preserved tu good order by 
^iroper modes of croppings Wh^at may be grown after Beans, 
whether cultivated in the drill or broad-cast system, with 
success, as there may be suflicient time to give the necessary 
preparaiinn before the time of sowing, which cannot be done 
where they are late, and there h only if me for one ploughing* 
But in otlier siluations it is found arlvantageous, when this 
crop is to he grown after rillier IVas, Beans, or Tares, to 
plough the land in as ligfit or shallow a manner as possible, 
and then harrow and lake out the rftots and weeds, so lltai 
they maybe consumed on llie ground iu heaps; the held being 
afier this formed into proper ridges for the reception of the 
seed, by ploughing again a lew inches deeper than tlie flrst: 
aird in some cases it ts even hi^rrowed after the second 
ploughing, and ploughed a third time for the putting in of 
the grain* Wi»eat, too, may sometimes be cultivated to great 
advantage after Turnip crops, on the heavier Turnip soils* 
especially where they have been kept clean from \veeds by 
repeated hoeing, and fed off upon the lands at sucli early 
periods as to admit of the ground being prepared by once 
ploughing in a light manner* In cases where this kind of 
crop is intended to he cultivated after Potatoes, which, from 
Iheir having a great tendency to lighten the soil, as well as 
to exhaust it, should never he done on tiie lighter sorts of 
lands-in backward silualions, or under any cirenmsianees 
where a suflicient proportion of manure has not been applied 
for the Potato crops, one light ploughing immediately before 
the seed, may be in most cases an adequate preparation, as, 
where proper attention has been bestowed in the culture of 
such crops, the soil is generally left in a sufficiently fine 
condition for the purpose. It has been observed, that the 
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cause of Wheat not succeeding well after Potato crop^ fa 
many instances is^ that, besides the land being redder^ too 
light and porous by the growth and cultivation that are 
requisite for them, the Wheat becomes more exposed to the 
injurious attacks of the grub and earth worm^ and other 
insects, and, in some exposed situations,, from the seed-tiaie 
being protracted ; the practice obviously becomes improper. 
In grovi^tng the crop after those of Hemp and Flax, su weeds 
are apt to rise, it is always proper that the land should be 
ploughed over two or three times, in order that a fine state 
of tilth may be produced* The custom of giving but one 
earth after such sorts of crops, can seldom* if ever, ensure fuU 
returns of Ibis grain. It has been said, upon the best autho* 
rity, that experience shows, iu the most clear and satisfactory 
manner, that this sort of crop should never, when it can be 
avoided, be grown after other kinds of grain-crops, as Rye^ 
Barley, or Oats; and that tbe manure should not be applied 
to it, but for such crops as may precede it: for where the 
contrary is pracltsed, the crop is not only Liable to be ivy tired 
by the rampant growth of weeds, but from its being more 
apt to be diseased. On the whole, it may be observed, that 
ivhalever the nature or state of the ground may be, or the 
kind of crops that precede this sort of grain, it would appear 
that ihe preparation for it should always be such as has a 
tendency to reduce tlie parts of the soil to a pretty fine state, 
as under such circumstances the growth of the crops is not 
only more regular and perfect, but, from the even and com¬ 
pact state in which the surface is leff, it is more fit for 
affording support and protection to the roots of the Wheat* 
plants, as allowing them to spread and extend Ihemselves 
with greater readiness Iu the fine mouldy earth thus provided, 
as well as by its falling down more closely about them. It 
lias however been contended by some cultivators, that a 
rough cloddy slate of the surface part of the Jand, is the 
most proper state for the cultivation of this kind of crop, 
as the young Wheat-plants are thereby better guarded and 
secured against the effects of the severe cold so common in 
our winters. It seems probable, however, that cold seldom 
becomes hurtful in any great degree to Winter Wheat-crops, 
except when accompanied by too ranch moisture, or where 
sudden Trosis and thaws have the eflect of rendering the 
surface parts of the soil so light and open* as to be incnpabk 
of aft'ordmg proper support 1o the roots of the young Wheat- 
phiuls* In Berkshire, throe w'ays of preparing the land for 
Wheat are practised: by summer fallowing, and niaouring 
with yard-dung, compost, rags, soot, and chalk in some 
cases; hy folding on it with sheep, in cases where the ground 
is not of too deep and wet a nature ; and hy putting it in on 
the back of Clover leys, after one or two crops of grass, by 
one or more ploughings* Some,however, think that manuring 
for Beans or other crops is a much better practice when 
followed by Wheat, than the old custom of fallowing and 
Qianuiiug for this crop, winch renders the land too light, 
and consequently subject to blight. In Oxfordshire, the 
farmers prepare for Wheat by different numbers of plough- 
ing£, according to The circumstances of the land; but the 
layers are mostly ploughed in a shallow manner, as Wheat 
loves a firm bottom (o root in, and which ploughing^ in sandy 
land cannot be too fight. \Villi respect to the time of sowing 
Wheats the earlier the aulunmal sowings can be put into the 
soil, the greater chance the young plants will have of being 
well established before the frosts take place, oti which the 
welfare of the crop is well known to depend. The stale of 
fj»c laud also, and of the season, are much more proper for 
the process of vcgctiitrou, when the crop is put in at au 
early period, lliaii wiicn delayed till late; the state of ibe 
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weather, in the latter case, often admitting of only a very 
languid and imperfect growth till the spring, by wJiich the 
crop must be exposed to much danger frt^m various causes. 
Experience has abundantly proved that late-sown Wheats 
seldom succeed so well, or atford such pkuliful crops, as 
those that are put in early. But when sown too early, there 
may Dotwithstanding be the danger of the crop running too 
much to straw, and producing light ears. From the begin¬ 
ning of September to the middle or even the end of October, 
may probably be considered as tlte most favourable time, 
according to llie established practice of the most correct 
farmers, in almost every district of the kingdom w here this sort 
of grain is sown. If sow n early, especially on *he heavy kinds 
of soils, the land is for the most part in too hard and lumpy 
a state to admit of tfie seed being properly covered by the 
harrow; and in the lighter ones, in too dry a condition for 
the grain to vegetate in a proper manner: and when delayed 
later, the ground in one case is apt to become too wet and 
close by the falling of the antuiiiual rains, and in the otlier 
too loose and porous from the acl ion of the frost. M r. Yon u^j^ 
proposes September as tlie best season for cold backward 
wet soils, and October for tboie of the more dry and warm 
kinds, after there has been a plentiful rain* There are, how¬ 
ever, circumstances that may render the times of sowing 
different; as, where the soils are of the rich, fertile, loamy, 
chalk}r, or gravelly kinds, it may be better to defer it, in 
many instances, to a considerably later period ; as when sueli 
warm lands are cropped too early, they are apt to push the 
plants forward so rapidly that they become weak and spind¬ 
ling in the early spring months, and at tlie same time tJie 
crops are more liable to be infested with weeds, on accoiuii 
of the season being then more favourable to their growth. 
But that the practice of putliug in crops of this sort so lale 
as the Utter end of November and beginning of December, 
frequently depends on the crops lliat precede them not being 
capable, from the lateness of the disirict, or other causes, 
of being taken off so early, as that the land may be made 
for the Wheat-crop in tlie proper time. This is often the 
case after Pease, Beans, Tares, Turnips, and other similar 
crops. In these cases, on the lighter sorts of soils, and 
where drill culture is employed, it may often be an advisable 
practice to sow in (Ije spring, as by such a delay the ground 
may be brought into a more perfect state of preparation 
than could be the case in sowing it so late in winter. Those 
persons who sow Wheat in autumn, lose the great advantage 
of a previous crop of Turnips, both as to destroying weeds 
and manuring tfie land ; and they create the labour of citJier 
homing, liarrowiug, or otherwise tampering with the weeds 
and young Wheat in the following spring. A w^et sccd-lijne 
aometimes renders it impossible for the farmer of a clayey 
soil to sow his usual quantity of Wheat in autumn; this 
should not induce him to sow Ids grain while (he land b too 
wet for the occasion; he ought rather to wait for the first 
favourable opportunity in the months of February or March, 
by which time frost will have mellowed the laud. Ho should 
then sow the residue of liis Wheat, as the probability is great 
that Wheat sown on a mellow soil, in a dry February, will 
be more productive than if it had been sown on tlie same 
land in an adhesive state during a wet November, The 
aiitumnal-sown Wheat precludes cultivation for one entire 
year, which, setting aside all other circumsiances, gives 
great encouragement to the growth of weeds; but in order 
to estimate the great mischief done by sowing Wheat in that 
season, its connection with the usual course of crops must be 
considered. For instance, first, in the ancient, and still verv 
common course of fallow. Wheat, and Oats, there is seldom 
125 . 


any ploughing from the sowing of the Wheat until the sawing 
of the Oats, which is a year and half: secondly, in the course 
of Wheat, Clover, Spring Corn, or Pulse, there are two 
years together in which the plough cannot possibly be put 
into rlie ground; thirdly, in the valuable course of Turnips, 
Barley, Clover, and WJieat, the plough is shut out of the 
ground for nearly two years and a half. These three causes 
include most of the arable land in Brifain, and they siiow 
the prodigious encouragement which such courses give *to 
the growth of weeds. On the contrary, Wheat sown in the 
spring occupies the ground only half a year, and when that 
is placed in a succession of Wiiiler Tares and Turnips every 
tuo years, the weeds have not time lo grow in such a manner 
as to produce any material injury. There Is no period of 
such a course of more thau six months In summer, or eight 
in the winter, free from the operaFioti of the plough. This 
degree of tilth keeps the land free of weeds, and thereby 
preserves it from being exhausted by them; and by giving 
the green and root-crops to sheep and other cattle on the 
land, it becomes doubly manured every other year, which 
cannot fad to force the Wheat as if it were sown in a hot¬ 
bed, It is not advisable in every possible case to refrain 
from sowing Wheat in the autamn, in order to sow it in the 
spring. A dry seed-time is of so much imporianre to ilie 
occupiers of fenny soils, that they ought not to let any such 
time pass without sowing their grain. In the case of a dry 
autumn, which 1$ the same thing as a fine seed-time, the 
farmers should sow all such land us is then ready, and (hereby 
ensure the important points of a good seed-bed for their 
grain, and against the dangers of a wet spring. On ihe 
other hand, the more raiii that falls in autumn, the better 
chance there is of having a dry spring; and consequently in 
every wet autumn the Wheat sowing should be postponed 
until the spring. The proporlion of seed that is necessary 
in different cases, must depend upon, and be regulated by, 
a variety of different circumstances; but in general from two 
ro tliree bushels, according to the stale of ilie soil, Ike nature 
of the climate, and the period in which it is put into the 
ground, may be ihe most suitable proportion for sods of a 
medium stale of fertility, under the broad-caal method of 
husbandry; but where the drill system of culture ia practised, 
a considerably less quantity may be sufftcient for the purpose. 
In the drilling and dibbling methods of sowing, however, 
which are unquestioimbly the best, where tliey are performed 
with correctness, six pecks of seed are sufficient; in the 
latter mode two rows being put on in a flag, care being Taken 
to have the land rolled, affer having been ploughed a fort¬ 
night or more, and llie seed dibbled in to a sufficient 
depili, without scattering, covering it in by bush harrowing. 
Where the lands have a known disposition to mildew, a 
larger proportion of seed should be given, at whatever time 
or season it may be sown. Much less seed is likewise 
necessary in early (hau in late sowings. On the rich soils of 
Gloucestershire they generally sow seven pecks, and from 
eight to twelve in Yorkshire. Where the lands are in a 
proper state of tillage for receiving crops of this grain, ten 
pecks have been advised by a practical writer as the medium 
proportion; but much larger quantities are frequently sown 
in the northern parts of the kingdom. It is obvious, how¬ 
ever, that where such large proporlions of seed are made 
use of, the planis must be liable to be drawn up too much, 
and the crops in consequence to become weak, the ears 
being smaller and imperfectly filled. There may be also 
disadvantages from malting use of too small proportions of 
seed, from the ground not being properly covered wiili 
plants; but where care is taken in the afterculture of the 
B R 
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crops, less danger may be apprehended from this than from 
iiiiy other extreme, as a great number of plants will be sup¬ 
plied by the tilleriug or shooting out of new stems from the 
joints about the surface, in consequence of the mould being 
laid up against llicin* Tl»e quantity usually sown in Hert¬ 
fordshire* in the broad-cast method, is two or three bushels; 
but in the county of Norfolk they sow broad cast from two 
to two and a half bushels, and in the drilling and dibbling 
tnslljods from five to six or seven pecks. In Essex they sow 
broad-cast about two busltels and a half, and from seven to 
leu pecks in the drilling and dibbling methods, A large 
quantity of seed is sown in Sussex; some, four bushels on 
ley-Und, and three upon tilth; others, three and a half; but 
whetk this crop succeeds Pease at an early lime, they sow 
only three, which is ihe medium quantity; but if late, more. 
In Berks, from two and a half to Ihrec bushels are generally 
sown in the broad-cast sowings of this crop ; and, in Oxford¬ 
shire, two, two and a half, and sometlnies three bushels. 
The deptfi of putting in ihe seed should not generally be 
more than from one to two or three inches; and the best 
farmers change their seed-wheat frequently. As soon as the 
seed has been pul into iJic land, it should constantly be laid 
as dry as possible by the construction of proper drains and 
water-furrows; so as in all seasons to keep the water from 
stagnating upon it. In Ihe culture of Wheat, after it lias 
been put into the sin I* there may some diflercnce, according 
as it has hetii sown, or to the preparalioii of llie land, with 
other circumstances. But in all cases it should be kept 
perfectly clean and free from weeds, either by I lie horse or 
hand hue, as weeds not only injure the crop in iis growth, 
but lessen tbe vuluc of iJic sample when brought to markeh 
The siirring of (he mould also on llie surface among tlie plains, 
may frequently bn useful in oilier ways, in addiiion to that 
of preventing the growth of seed-w'ceds ; fur as in Ihe heavy 
kinds of soils Lhat are most adapted to this grain, the more 
superficial parts are liable to become so liard and baked as 
not to be easily peneirated by Uic newly formed or coronal 
rtfotsof the plants in the early spring months, especially when 
they are very dry, and have been preceded by much wel, loosen¬ 
ing of the earth by any means whatever must be very bene^ 
hcial. The effect of its becoming hard, and baked, is sheivn 
by theunbeallhy yellow colour, and slow growth of tbe crop; 
and in that case it has been suggested that harrowing once or 
oftener in a place may be of much service in the early spring 
months. Where the crops arc thin, and of feeble grow I h, 
the operation may produce good eft’eels, by affording a sort 
of earthing up to the weak plants, and iheicby promoting a 
more vigorous growth, at the same time that a number of 
new shoots arc sent off from ihe joints thus coveic^l, and 
the crop becomes full and abundant* Jt lias been observed 
by a late writer, that the practice of scaiifying Ibe young drilled 
Wheat-crops should coastuntly be performed in February, 
and not later than March ; but that some Imve not sup[^osed 
it to be so very beneticial, Irojii not Juivtiig performed it al 
the proper time* Hut the drilled and dibbled crops, where 
ijjis nielhod is not employed, particuiarly in the latter mode, 
where only one row is placed on a Hag, must be Ijand-hocd 
in tbe interval, winch hiiould be done for tlic (Irst: time in 
the beginning of the above moiitli* and a second lime towards 
the end of it* ora fittic later. Some likewise do it (o the 
broad-cast Wheats, but many have supposed it to prove inju¬ 
rious. The business of thistling the Wheat crops should 
also be carefully performed in May, or in the very early 
part of the following montii, in all oases where rt may be 
necessary* The practice of rolling should also be employed 
without having recourse to the harrow, or, after it has been 
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used, being highly beneficial where the surface ii cloddy, 
and the operation is executed when the ground pomsses a 
medium degree of tuoisture^ as we)L by forcing the roots of 
tlie Wheat into the earth, as by causing the new sterna to rite. 
Aud ill thin light soils, when this sort of gnitn ia cultiTated 
upon them, much benefit may also be produced Ui thiswij 
by the roots of t!ie plants being prevented from betdg » 
easily loosened and thrown out of the ground. Some recom¬ 
mend tiic same praclice where Clover or Grass-seeds are 
sown willi Wheat-crops, as a meaDS of securing and perfect¬ 
ing the vegetation. The best farmers in Berkshire bw their 
Wheat every where, and soiaetimea handweed, especially on 
strong soils, where they often repeat it, Th* most comoum 
practice in Sussex is to hand-hoe the Wheat tn the spring, 
sometimes only once, but frequently twice, as the nature of 
Ihe precedijjg crop may have been* By some, however, 
hand-hoeing Wlieat is disapproved, because good seldom 
appears to them to fallow it, and it always occasions some 
mischief. To which i1 Is properly answered, that should the 
practice, sonielinies be right, and sometimes wrong, or right 
on some soils, and wrong on others; these contrary facts 
may probably depend on the spring roots, which are said to 
strike into the air, and enter the ground at some small dis- 
(ai^ce from the stem* Jf a hand lioetng be given just before 
the appearance of these roots, it may, on a boundett surface, 
prepare for their easy entrance; but if given afterwards, it is 
probable the effect would be mischievous, would retard the 
progress of the plant, and force it to do its work over again, 
perhaps at a worse season. If ibis be the case, the benefit 
which results from IiUting the time exactly, may by oo means 
equal the probability of mischief upon a scale of any exteat; 
in which the right time can scarcely be taken for the whole 
of a crop, U has also been said by excellenl farmers^ that 
if a person would pay for tbe hoeing of their Wheat, they 
would not permit the operation, being convinced that it 
produces more harm than good. In cases where the land b 
not in a surticieiit state of fertility or preparation to bring 
the crops 1o perfection, some persons make use of top-dress¬ 
ings, and cniploy both fluid and solid manures. The fluid 
sort consists principally of the draining of dungbtib and tbe 
solid of various kiiufs of bird's dung, bone-dust, soot, peat- 
ashes, and saline matters. The latter should be thinly sown 
over the crops with as much evenness as possible, as early 
iu the spring as horses can without injury be admitted upon 
tlie land; and if it can he performed when the weather seems 
inclined to be moist, that will be an advantage, and a roller 
may iheji be passed over the crop with good effects. Where 
the foniior substances are used, it w ill be necessary to take 
care iliat the jilants be not injured by the application of too 
large a quantity* The proper season for performing tilts 
business is Febtiiaty. It Ims also been suggested, that the 
method of transplanting Wheat may be had recourse loin 
particular cases, as, where there are some parts of such crops 
Loo lluckly set upon ihc ground, while other are too thiii> 
irregular, or patchy; for by tliiLioing and setting out the 
crowded plants, the whole produce will be greatly improved. 
When Wiicat is raised iij the garden, one acre will produce 
sets enough to plant a hundred, when planted after beiog 
properly divided at the distance of nine inches from each 
Ollier; aud as the business of transplanting is to be performec^ 
in the spring, it is supposed that crops may be raised in ihis 
manner on land ]>osses5iiLg more moisture (ban is likely to 
produce healllty Wheat in general* Besides, clean crops 
may be produced in this way with much greater certainty, as, 
where the ground is ploughed over just before the plants ate 
set out, the grain may rise much quicker from them than the 
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weeds from tbeir seeds, %vliicb are overpowered by the crop. 
The custom of feeding down Wheat-crops, wliere too forward 
orluiuriant in tlic early spring monllia, by means of sheep, 
is a practice often foumf to iniprpve the protliicc. The good 
(fleets arc supposed lo arise from the removai of the upright 
central stems, by wliicit means different new lateral stems, or 
rsoi-scioDS, are sent off or brought forward with more vigour 
hy the acquisition of a larger proportion of luitritjoui matter 
from the joints, ia consequence, that must orherwise have 
been exhausted in supporting the central stems* TJiis metlmd, 
however, is found to succeed best on such strong and ferhie 
lands as are apt to produce a larger projmrLlon ol'^lraw than 
can be properly supported* In which cases, advantage has 
been said to be derived by feeding off the blade at two or 
more successive times ^ but, in effecting the business, great 
care is necessary to see that the w hole is cojnp]eted before 
the crop begins to spindle, otherwise more ftijury Ilian good 
may be produced* On the poor sort of ground this practice 
must be employed with great caution, as it oficn will retard 
the growth of the grain; and on lands where the crops are 
Ibin, the sheep may injure them by biting loo closely* The 
animals ought not tlicrefore to remain upon llic crops in wet 
weather, when the surface of the ground is nuiclfc loosened; 
rot after sodden frosts and thaws, wtien they are very likely 
lo pull up aud destroy the plants. On the otiier hand, the 
(reading of the animals may prove very serviceable in ail llic 
light sorts of Wheat-land, where the crops are lliiii; as they 
not only press the earth more closely about Ihc roots of ihi.^ 
plants, but tlie stems in many instances will he so forccfl 
into the ground, and covered up, that new shools will l>e 
seut off laterally, and tiiey will render the crop fuller on the 
land. But where the soils are very stiff and sulhcsive, the 
growth of the crops may be checked and rf tiuded by (Jic 
practice, and of course the shoots thus caused become weak, 
affording only small ears and light grain* *Some farmers 
contend that much advantage is derived from turning slieep 
tipon crops where danger is apprehended frotn worms, slugs, 
and other insects; in order that by keeping them constantly 
in nkotion, such animals may either be wliolly destroyed, or 
so iixed in the surface-mould as lo cause their more gradual 
death* There is a great variety of these animals, uliich are 
supposed to be injurious to Wheal as well as otfier crops, 
and for the destruction of which lime, soot, and other saline 
matters, have been had recourse to w ith su|i[>nscd advanhigc. 
The weeds moat injurious to WJical-ciops where they liave 
becD sown upon lands in an jjnpcrfect state of firc}uiratjt>ri, 
are Charlock on the light calcareous soils; tiic Coriiqio[>py on 
those of the chalky kind, which arc aliO inlVstcd by Cockle, 
White-dame], Packneedle, and Coucl); and Colts foot on the 
heavy kinds of soil. Wheat is known to be ripe and rcadv 
for the reaper by the straw turning of a ycllmv colour; its 
can begiuQing to bend in the neck, and liang <lowi>; iliere 
heiug no greenness in the middle of them, and the giain 
becoming hard and plump* When the Wlieat-crops iiic very 
beavy, with broad luxuriant leaves, men with sickles move 
ttgularly through it, and strike off'many of them, for ligliteiiliig 
Jht top, as a preservative against tiieir being beaten down 
by rajn* This practice, which is ealled fagging, sliould lie 
^refully perfornaed, or much daimige may ensue.—The 
Uiinese method of preparing seeds before sowing llicm, 
flough^ ^cll-knowij, lias been iutherto unaccountably neg- 
(cted in Europe, It has been successfully tried in the fol 
owing process. Mix together equal parts of the dung of 
horses, and cows, and clayey earth; dilute the whole 
*tJi water, which has been previously boiled, to kill the 
atkd deprive it of its putrifying property* This mix¬ 


ture must be poured on the seed-corn while lukewarm, throw¬ 
ing a little slaked lime over it, and stirring the grain till a 
coating of the mixture is formcfb and adheres to it. It must 
then be laid under a large wocDcii covering, and will swell 
and begin to germinate at the end of three days. Wheat 
thus prejiared was sown two months and a lialf after the 
usual time; on the 22i\ December, in one fourth less than the 
usual quantity ; which appeared above gruimtl in six days, 
anfl j>roduced a fine ernp in the beginning of August* The 
seed should he procured, if possible, from more southern 
countries than tliat wherein it is intended lo be sown. Carrot- 
seed also bus been prepared in a similar manner, with the 
addition of some soot, and left in a very htnurd state, wrapped 
in linen, to some luatiure timt tvlained a mild (teat internally* 
In six days tJie grain was ready lo germinate, and was then 
miTicd with ten times' its quantity of sandy earth, and sowed- 
The Carrots appeared in ten (lays, and covered tlie ground 
so well that the weeds did not show tikcmselvcs. They wer* 
thinned two months after wards, and yielded eleven large 
cart-loads per acre four months and a half after sowing* Raw 
Carrots should be steeped in water tor use, as that deprives 
llicfu of cin acrid principle. Barberry-trees have, during a 
series of years, overlooked fields of Wheat, without titc 
Smallest perceptible evil influence, ulthoogh (liey are sus¬ 
pected (o W. of u no\iou5 quality, and have been themselves 
blrgl^ted and mildewed, whilst tlie iuljoining corn reinaiued 
unaffected : yet the corn, in their absence, iias hren occasion^ 
ally and equally affieled by mildew as before. Mdiltwed 
spaces an<l stiijies, sometimes cNti-uding wliollv across a 
held, are infliiitely more unmerous than Bai herry-trees, and 
are to [>c found in every season whcji Idiglit prevails* on 
hurls where Barberry-trees never gnwv, Tiic Burherry-lree 
is extremely susceptible ot blight, and )tas been seen covered 
with mildew, before tlie corn was much or at all affected; 
aiui it appears probable diat the same cause, viz* the atmos¬ 
pheric sh'o/cet nperales upon both* Atmospheric strokes are 
habitually partial; they affect animal as well as vegetable 
bodies ; the sense of feeling determines in one sense, and of 
sight ill the oilier^ a man receiving one througli a cracked 
pane of glass, is said to have taken cold in his temple, and 
a sixpence shall cover the seat of his afffiction. while ail 
other parts of his body remain unaffected ; and in like mannor 
a part of the tree shall he blighted or mildewed, or a space 
or line only of |]ic coin; and sometimes it jrrevaiJs all over 
lire field, ns a man or horse get an universal Produce. 

'rile quantily of Wheat produced upon an acre nuist vary 
considcrahly, according to the circumstances of soil and 
prcjmratjon, aii well as the state of the season; for it has 
been found that in sonic years the yield is under twenty, 
ivhrlc ill otlicrs it is upwards of thirty bciJ^hels per acre, upon 
the same hind, and with the same cultivation* The average 
return of (Iiiicrof) througlmuttlic kingdom is probably not more 
tJmii from iliree to three and a halt' quarters. It is observed 
llmt tiic yield of several years varies tlie proportion which 
Wheat leafs to the straw in a very great degree, but that the 
average is about twelve bushels of Wdieat. to each load of 
straw', weighing 11 civi. ^qrs* 8lbs* It has been asserted, 
and probably with truth, that (lie straw of autnmnal-sowii 
Wheat is more harsh, and loss agreeable to cattle, than the 
straw of that which is sov-n in the spring* The weight of 
Wheal by (lie bushel differs mneb in different cases; but in 
most stroiig-lajid districts, it Is usually about sixty-two or 
sixty-ilirec pounds to tiiat quantity. The yield is the great¬ 
est at the lime of reaping, and becomes successively less and 
less the longer it is kept, so as ultimalely in many cases lo 
prove a disadvantage to the farmer, sonietimcs to ihe amount 
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of a shilliag per busheL It may be notice<l, that it is neces- | 
sary, wtib the view of ascertaining the goodness of a sample 
of Wheatj to determine by the eye, whether the berry be 
perfectly feci, or full, plump, and bright, and whether there 
be any adulteration proceeding from sprouted grains, smut, 
or the seeds of weeds; and by the smell, whether tliere be 
any improper impregnation, and whether it has been too 
much heated in the mow or upon the kiln; and dnaHy, by 
tlie feel, to decide if the grain be sudicicntly dry, as when 
much loaded with moisture it is improper for tlic uses of 
the miller and baker. In cases where a sample handles 
coarse, rough, and does not slip readily tn the hand, it may 
be concluded not to be in a condition either for grinding 
or keeping, 

3. Triticuni Compositum; Man^-^'piked Wheat, Spikes 
compound ; spikek^ts crow-ded ; corolla awned, three or tour 
inches long; glumes smooth. It is suspected to be a variety 
of the preceding species*—Native of Egypt, cultivated at 
Naples, 

4. Tfilicum Tnigidiim; Turgid or Cane Wheat* Calix 
four-flowered, lurhid, villose, I lubricated, obtuse, with a 
short point. I'he corolla varies with or without long awns. 
The silky or villose glumes alone distinguish this from the 
varieties of the second species*—Native country unknown, 

5. Triticum Polonicum; Polish Wheat, C^li^ three or 
four flowered, pointed, nakefi, lanceolate, like llic corolla, 
wlncii is compressed, with a long awn. 'Ibat this is a dis¬ 
tinct s]>ecies tlicre can bo no doubt: the slreni;lh of the 
whole plant, its large ears, and long narrow scarcely tumid 
glumes, readily disiinguisli it at first sight* It was culti¬ 
vated in lids country at the latter part of lUe seventeenth 
centiiry, and is still rctainc<l by the curimis in botanic gar- 
<len$ ; but being easily laid by raiiit is not much valued by 
the farmer. —Native country unknown. 

G. Triticum Spelta ; SptH Whrat, Calls: imperfectly four* 
flowered, elliptical, obliquely policed, shorter than the long 
awned corolla. The glumes are very glaucous* It is chiefly 
cullivated in the south of Europe, and is given to horses in 
Spain, when Barley is scarce. Jt makes but a dry bread, 
yet is excellent fur pastry. 

7. Triticum Monucoccum; Single graintd Wheat, or St, 
Peter's Corn. Calix angular, strongly tuollicd, about threc- 
flow'ered i first floret awiied, intermediate one imperfect. 
This species is cultivated in the most mouulamous parts of 
Switzerland, The neat quadrangular form of the eur, as if 
curves! out of ivory* is remarkable. The straw is hard, firm, 
fit for thatching; and (he flour rather better than that of ilie 
preceding, making good, though not white bread, and being 
chiefly esteemed for gruel*—Native country unknown* 

8^ Trilicum Prostratum; Trailing Wheat Grass. Spike 
ovate, compressed, two-ranked; glomes of tlic calix ami 
corolla strongly keeled, longer than their awes. The spikes 
sometimes fall oflF entire, and vegetate in the sandj producing 
a tuft of decumbent slender plants, from three to six inches 
long, with jjavrow slightly downy leaves; spikeleta ten or 
. twelve, closely imbricated, furrowed, incurved; awns of the 
caliJt awl-shaped, nearly as long as those of the corolla, 
being about a quarter of the length of the glumes*—Found 
in I he most barren sandy deserts near the Caspian Sea, 

y, Triticum Tejielliim; Dwarf Wheat Grass, Spike sim¬ 
ple, linear; spikelets alternate, elliptic-lanceolate, awnless; 
calix furrowed; corolla even, emarginiile; leaves bristle- 
shaped; root annual, of a few woolly fibres; stem ojie or 
more, erect, straight, from four to eighteen inches high, 
scarcely branched, leafy, with several dark brown joints.— 
Nadve of Switzerland and the south of France. 


10. Triticum Unilaterale; UnilattralWktat Grau, Spike 
simple, linear; spikeleU alternate^ close, turned to one 
caltx unequal, taper-pointed; corolla short, awned, SBMOtbt 
root annual, of many capillary fibres, partly downy; itevs 
numerous, a span high, scarcely branched, smooth,leiQ^.— 
Native of Syria, Italy, and the south of France, ^ 

11* Triticum Hispanicuni; Little SpanUh Wheat Gnisf. 
Spike simple, linear; spikeleta alternate, close, turned to 
one side; glumes all downy; calix unequal, taper-poioted; 
corolla with an awn exceeding its own lefigth. This is sui' 
peered to he a mere variety of the last species^—Found in 
Spain. 

12. Trilicum Maritimum; Sea Wheat Grdst, Spikei 
panicled; spikekts many-flowered, compressed; florets linear, 
lanceolate, ribbed, pointed, awnJess; stem branclied froai 
the base, leafy, a foot higli, more or less bent at the joints, 
and partly decumbent; often purplish, as well as the sheaths 
of the leave?, and branches of tjio panicle; root annual, of 
many woolly fibres: leaves lotigisli and tapering, narrow, 
striated, smooth; sheaths broader than the leaves, but much 
shorter; stipula membranous, torn, decurrent; panicle about 
three inches long, forked, with many spreading, spiked, 
inangniar, smooth braiicbes*—Native of sea-coasts of the 
sou til of Franco, Greece, and Egypt. 

13. Triticum Loliaceum; Dwarf Sea Grets*, Spike 

mostly simple, unilateral; spikclets many-flowered, compiess- 
ed; florets elliptical, obtuse, awnless, with marginal ribs; stem 
branched; root annual. This is very nearly allied to Pm 
Rigida; nor is the position of their spikdets dissimilar.— 
Found upon the beach qn the east and south coasu of Eog* 
land, as welt as in Italy. 

14. Trilicum Uniolokles; Elegant Wheat Grass, Spike 
simple, close; spikelets maay-flowered, ovate, compressed; 
florets closely imbricated, ovate-acute, keeled, awnleu, with 
central lateral ribs; stems mostly simple, a span high, sunkc* 
times purple; leaves lanceolate, taper-pointed, flat. It is an 
annual, and most elegant grass, remarkable for Lis targe, flat, 
closely imbricaled, sharp edged spikelets, which resemble 
tfiose of an Uniola or Poa Ecagrosth *— Found on the sea- 
coasts of Ilaly, Sicily, and Barbary* 

** Root PerenniaL 

15* Triticum Junceum; Sea Rushy Wheat Grass. Calii 
abrupt, five flowered; leaves involute, sharp-pointed; root 
creeping, and being long, stringy, and tough, fixed by 
woolly fibres, it co-operates willi Carejr ArenariawA Elymrts 
Arenarius, in fixing the sand, and forming it into a barrier 
against the encroachments of the ocean. The whole plant 
is very glaucous, hard, and rigid, with spinous pointed 
leavesp strongly furrowed oa tbelr upper side; stents two feet 
high, very smooth, often tioged with violet in the lower part. 
—Found on all the sandy shores of Europe, 

IG. Trilicum Distichum; Two-ranked Cape Wheat Grass, 
Calix four-flowered, smooth, awnless; flowers two-ranked; 
leaves thread-shaped*—Native of the Cape. 

17. Triticum Repena; Creeping Wheat Grasa^ or CoacA 
Grass, Calix awl-sliaped, maay-rtbbed, five-flowered; florets 
pointed; leaves flat; root creeping; stems two feet ^h, 
slender; herbage green, except in the maritime variety, Inti 
species is too common in all kinds of cultivated ground 
throughout Europe, and principally abounds in summer 
and autumn. Its long and deeply creeping roots are of all 
things the most difficult to destroy; yet when collected id 
sufficient quantities, they aflbrd wholesome nouriahmeiit for 
cattle, and in some countries have been made into bread in 
famiuei* 

18, Triticum Cnniaum; Fibrous or Bearded Wheat Grass* 
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Ciilix pointed, about five-ribbed, four-flowered; florets awued ; J 
leaves flat; root fibrous, downy, not at all creeping: herbage 
light green, not glaucous; stem two feet highj erect* slraiglu, 
finely striated, leafy: awus straight, usually longer lliaii 
their glumes*—Native of bushy places in various parts of 
Europe*, in England it prefers a calcareous soil. 

19, Triticum Crislaium; Crested Wheat Grass. Calix 
elliptical, awned, keeled, obscurely ribbed; florets awned; 
■pikelets closely imbricated, two-ranked, depressed, straight; 
stems twelve or eighteen inches high, ascending, slender, 
rigid, leafy, hairy at tljc t<»p; roots pereunial, with very 
long strong woolly fibres, destined to grow in sand*—Com- 
noon in Siberia and Tartary; found also near Arbroath in 
Scotland* 

20* Triticum Atteouatum; Slender American Wheat 
Grass. Calix lanceolate, bluntislt, five-ribbed, roughl^h, 
three-flowered ; florets very slightly awtied j spikelets 
distant; stems simple^ three or four feet high, sniootlt; 
root fibrous, perennial; loaves linear, flat, with a short sti- 
puU; spike erect, five or siit inches long; third floret often 
imperfect,—It is found iu dry open parts of Quito, flowering 
iu January. 

SL Triticum Scabrum; Rough Nem Holland Wheat 
Grass. Spike elongaled, lax; calix lanceolate, ribbed, 
pointed, niany-flowercd, half the length of the corolla; florets 
rough, taper-pointed, shorter tlian ttieir awns; slenig sleinler, 
erect, eighteen inches high, smooth; leaves narrow, hairy, 
flat, rough, with amoolli sheaths ; root apparently perennial, 
with thick downy fibres, not creeping,—Native of New South 
Wales, and the Cape of Van Diemen* 

22. Triticum Pectinaium; Peelinate Neio Holland Wheat 
Grass* Spikclels two-ranked, horizonlally divaricated; culix 
awl-shaped, pointed, about six-flf^wered; awns shorter tfian 
the florets; leaves flat, ciliated, narrow, hairy, fringed, and 
acutely pointed; stems numerous, tufted, erect, simple, a 
foot or more in height. The root, wliicli is fibrous, h pre- 
ftutned to he perennial.—Found in the island of Van Diemen* 

Triumfetta: a genus of the class Dodecandria, order 
Mouogynia.’^G eneric CaAKAcFtiltt* Caiijc: perianth 
five-leaved ; leafleU lanceolate, arilled below^ the tip, deei- 
duouSn, Corolla: petals five, linear, erect, obtuse, concave, 
bent back, aw'ned below the tip. Stamina. filamenta six¬ 
teen, equal, ascending, lenglii of the corolla, awl-shaped, 
erect; anther® simple* Pistil: gernicn roundish; slyle 
length of the stamina; stigma bifid, acute. Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule globular, fenced on every side wilh hooked prickles, 
fourcelied. Seeds: two, convex on one side, angular on 
the other, Ofisrtw* Triumfella has no calix, and a four- 
celled valveless capsule. Bartranna has a five-leaved calix, 
fire glandular nectaries at the base of the petals, a quadri- 
partile eighhcelled capsule, and solitary actuate seeds. ES¬ 
SENTIAL CHARACTER. Cfffij'; five leaved. Corolla : ^vq- 

petalled. Capsule: hispid, opening in four parts*-Tlie 

species are, 

1. Triumfetla Lapputa ; Prickli/-seeded Trium/etta. 
Leaves emarginate at the base; flowers uncalicled; stem 
upright, six or seven feet tiigli, becoming woody, and dividing 
at top into four or five branches. The branches are termi- 
Datcd by long spikes of flowers, which come out in clusters 
from the side of the principal footstalk, at the distances of 
about an inch. The flowers are siuall, the petals narrow, 
and of a yellow colour; and are succeeded by burry capsules 
somewhat like those of Agrimony, but round, and with 
longer prickles placed on every side, ll flowers \n July and 
August, and in warm seasons the seeds sometimes ripen in 
England*—Native of Jamaica, Martinico, and other islands 
125. 


J of Ibe West Indies, the Bermudas, and Brazil* Sovr the 
seeds on a lu^t-bed early in the spring ; when the plants come 
up, haiis]>lant eaclj into a separate pot, filled with light fresh 
kilcheu-gaKfeu earth, and plunge them into a moderate hot¬ 
bed of tanner^s bark, shading them from the sun until they 
have takeii new root, and then treating Ihetn in the same 
matiLKT as oiher tender exotic plants. In autumn remove 
them into I he barl^stove, aud refresh them with water fre- 
quejilly, cxccj>t in very told weather* If they survive the 
winder, they will flower in the summer following, and ripen 
their seeds in aiiiumn, and may be continued two or three 
years, if carefully managed. 

2. Triumfelta Glandulosa; Glandular Triumfetla. Flow¬ 
ers complete: leaves ovate-lanceoiale, lomentose, hoary 
beneath ; brauebes woody, round, villose* ll differs from 
the fourth species in having the leaves only lialf the width, 
not angular towards the outside, acute, not acuminate, with 
the flairs beneath more distinct* and the stipules setaceous, 
subulate,—Native of Arabia Felix and India* 

3* Triumfetta Bartramia; Currant leaved Triumfetla. 
Leaves entire at tlie base, undivided; root annual; flowers 
small* purplcj or roae-coloured; capsule spherical, white, 
tomeutose, echinated, with brisltc-sbaped, booked, smootli 
bltfc prickles, four-grained, qviadripartde; grains coriaceous, 
convex on one side^ angtdar on the other, two^celled, valve¬ 
less, growing to the seeds; seeds solitary, hvo in each grain, 
and eigiit in the whole, from an ovate drawn to a point 
u[>wards, convex on oue side, angular on the other, rufes- 
cent. Sometimes iJie capsules are only ihree-graiutd, and 
tripartilc; others may easily be divided into six or eiglil parts, 
each seed being coverefl with its proper cell, as in Marracese. 
This tfiercforc dirt'ers from Triumfetta, not only in the calix 
and five globular nectaries at the base of the pelals, but in 
its many-grained capsule and confined seeds.—Native of the 
East Indies. 

4, Triumfelta Vcintina; FtUet Triuwfetta. Flowers com¬ 
plete ; leaves ovale, somewhat angular, acuminate, tomen- 
lose, hoary beneath; stem softly villose, round ; stipules 
lanceolate, aiteuuated, ciliale, ferruginoug.—Native of the 
Isle of France. 

3, Triumfelta Procumbens; Procumbent Ttiamfetia. 
Leaves roundish-cordate, subtrilobate, louiento&e; sleni pro- 
cimibcnt*—Native of llie Society Isles. 

G. Triumfetla Hirla; Hahp Trium/etla. Flowers com¬ 
plete ; leHves tliTce^lobed, like branebes of the tenoinatiug 
panicle dichotomous, rougli-bain d ; sleni frutescent; panicle 
terminating, diflused,—Native of the island of Santa MarlliR 
in America, 

7. Triumfetia Semitriloba; Mallow leaved Triumfeita^ 
Flowers comptclc ; leaves half three lobed. This is an up¬ 
right bi'anciiing shrub, six feet high, and is so like the first 
species in its habit, llrat at first siglit they might be easily 
mistaken; but the flowers of this species always have a calix. 
—The leaves and lender buds infused in water, yield a fine 
clear muojlagc; from which the plant is thought to be a good 
emollient* The bark is tough and strong, and serves for 
ropes, and other things of that kind, in the West Indies, 
where it is u nulivc, and flowcis in July- 

8. Triunifctta Grand 1 flora; GreatJlowcred Trium/elta. 
Flowers complete; leaves sabcordate-ovate, entire, serrate, 
somevvliat hairy; floral leaves lauceofate; brandies rough* 
haired; stem woody, round, willi the branches sinoolli below, 
rougli-liaired above, bifid at the end* IL dift’ers from the other 
species iu having the corollas twice or tbiice as large; stipules 
lanceolate, acuminate,—Native of Montserrat. 

9. Triumfelta Macrophylla; Longdeaved Trium/etta. 
8S 
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Flowers complete; leaves ovate-cor date, entire, uuequall}^ 
sernite, acuminate, tomentose, glandular at the base; branches 
round and tomeutose, as is the wJiole plant, It resembles 
the first species, but the flowers being calicled it would 
appear to be different; and may be distinguished from the 
next species by the form and tomentoseuess of the leaves,— 
Native of South America* 

10* Triiimrelta Rhombifolia; Rhomh-ha\}cd TriunfiJMd* 
Leaves vliomboid, ihe upper ones lanceolate-ovate; flowers 
complete, '"I'ljts is an upright branching shrub, three feet 
ill heiglit, the wdiole, especially the seeds, living an unplea¬ 
sant smell. The French call ii on account of the 

capsules adhering to tlie clothes.—Native of the West Indies* 

11* Triunifetta Annua; Annual TriHiaJetla. Leaves 
ovate, undivided, sometimes, but i a rely, lobe<l. This is an 
annual plant, rising about two feet and a half high, and 
sending out several branches on every side. The flow'ers 
come out in long loose spikes at the top of the plant; they 
are small and yellow. —Native of India. 

Trirts: a genus of the elates Syngenesia, order Polygamia 
Necessaria.™G ENERIC Character. Calix: comoion, 
imbricate, ov\i1e; scales eight to ten, oblong, acdmiuate, 
convex, almost equal; outer somewhat keeled, membranous 
at the tijj. Coroih; compound; corollets heniiaphrodiic, 
numerous, in tlic disk ; females fewer, shorter^ in the ray ; 
proper in liie hermaplirodites fuiiiiel-form* with a very short 
tube, and an erect tivecleft border; in the ft males funnel- 
form, with a compressed lube and a triiid border; the hinder 
segment larger, liic anterior ones smaller^ Slamlua:: in the 
lievmaphrodilcs, filamenta five, length of the lube; anlhcra 
cylindrical, above the border* Pistil: in die hermaphro¬ 
dites, gcrmen linear, pubescent; style filiform, length of the 
stamiirn, bifid at the tip; stigmas rcHexed, Pericarp: none; 
caltx unchanged, converging* Seeds: in I lie henna phrodilcs 
often abortive; in tlie females ovate, somewhat compressed, 
margined, convex behind, blunt at the tip, subtrlgonal, hir¬ 
sute; down none* Receptacle: chafl'y; chaffs oblong, acute, 
concave, membranaceous* Essential CllAllACTER. Co¬ 
rollets of tlic ray Irifid. Seeds: hairy at the tip, without 
any down. Rcceptoclc : chaffy.-I'lie spfcics are, 

L Trix Is Tercjibinthinareic. Leaves ovale, serrulate. Ids- 
pid, liirstite beneath ; ffnwers coryuibed*—Native of Jamaica* 

2, Trixis Aspera* Leaves ovate, attenuated at the base 
□ tid tip, tootii-serrale, rough; ftuwers p;;tucled.—Native of 
the West Indies* 

3* Trixis Eiosa* Leaves broad, ovate, rrasli'serrate, 
wrinkled, rugged; petioles longer.—^Native of DoTuiuica and 
St* CJiristopheFs. 

Troliitis; a germs of the class Polvaudi ia, order Folvgy- 
nia*— Generic Character* CfdU: none. Corolla: 
petals about fourteen, subovatc, dccidutais, in the three 
outer rows three, in the inmost five; noelaa ies nine, linear, 
flat, curved in, perforated at lire base inwards* Slamina: 
tilametila nutneious, brittle shaped, shorter tiiaii the corolla; 
anlberae erect. Pistil: geniiina mimerous, sessile, cuJuui- 
nar; styles short; stigmas nnicronate, shorter than the sta- 
inina* Pei^icarp: capsules numerous, collected into a head, 
ovate, with a point, curved back* Seeds: solitary* Essen¬ 
tial Character. Calia;: none* Petals: about fourteen. 
Capsules: numerous, ovate, many-sevded.^The species are, 

X* Trollius Europ®us; European Glcbe-flowert Globe Ra- 
Globe Crow/oott or Luckon-Rowan's. Corollas con¬ 
verging; nectaries length of the stamina; root perennial* 
fibrous, black; stalk two feet high, smooth* hollow', branching 
towards the top* Each branch is terminated by one large 
yellow flower^without a ealix, and shaped like that of Crowfoot* 


Leaves many-parted, pinoatifid, gashed, aroootb; the lower 
ones on long petioles.—^Native of the North of Eiinpe, 
Carniola, Daupliiny, Piedmont, and &ibena*^lt i« found m 
the northern countjes of England, also tn Scotkind awl 
Wales, on the sides of mouatalns, and id motintaiDOiu mea< 
dows and moist shady places* fn the aoathern parts of 
Great Britain it only occurs m gardens. It flowers in the 
end of May and beginning of June. This splendid flower, 
says Liuneus, adorns the pavements of the rustics on fostival 
days* Allan Ramsay, in bis Gentle Shepherd, makes the 
young laird wish to gather these flowers to weave a chaplet 
for his Katie's brow; and in Westmoineland this plant is- 
coJlectcd with great festivity by the youth of both sexes, 
about the beginning of June; at which time it is usual to 
see them return from the woods in the evening, laden with it 
to adorn their doors and cottages with wreaths and garlands. 
—Part the roots at the end of September, when the leaves are 
beginning to decay, planting tboiu at a foot distance, in a 
shady situation and a moist soil. They should not be parted 
into too small divisions, nor oftener than oqgc iD>three years. 

S3* 'I roJlius Asiaticus; Asiatic Gl&be-flawer. Coittflas 
spreading; nectaries longer than the stamina* This differs^ 
from the former species in having larger leaves, of a lighter 
green colour, wiih fewer and larger segments, resembling 
those of Yellow Monk's Hood* The petaU spread open, 
not converging at their points, like those of the firsf speem. 
Tim corolla, stamina, and nectaries, are of an elegant saffron 
colour.—Native of Siberia, flowering in May and June* It 
may be increased and treated like the first species, but 
requires a moister soil, and a shady situation, but not unde^ 
the drip of trees; it thrives best on a north border, where 
the soil is loamy, but not too stifl*. In a dry soil, or much 
exposed to the sun, the plants frequently die in summer, but 
may be maiiitaiued in u fiourisliing state by covering the 
ground with Moss* It should be planted in a composition 
of loam and bog earth, in a north border, taking care that it 
does not suffer from want of watering in dry summers. It 
may be raised from seeds, xvhich frequently ripen on strong 
healthy plants* As the flowers of both these plants make a 
pretty appearance, they deserve a place in every good gar¬ 
den, especially as they will thrive in moist shady places, 
where few better plants will live* By thus suiting plants to 
different soils and situations,every part of the garden may he 
well furnished, and a greater variety produced* 

3. Trollius Laxus* Petals five, obtuse, patulous; nectaries 
shorter than the stamina; flosvers yellow*—Grows in shady 
wet places* on the mountains of New York and Pennsylvania* 

TropiEoiiim; a genus of the class Octandria, order Mo- 
nogyniii*— Generic Character* Calix: perianth one- 
leafed* five-cleft, from upright spreading, acute, coloured, 
deciduous; the two lower segments narrower, horned at the 
back with an awl-shaped, straight, longer nectary. Corolla: 
petals five, roundish, inserted into the divisions of the calix; 
two upper sessile, the others lower, with oblong clliate claws* 
Stamina: filamenta eight, awl shaped, short, declining, 
unequal; anthers erecl, oblong, rising. PisHh germen 
roundish* three-lobcd, striated ; style simple, erect, length 
of the staukina; stigma trifid, acute. Pericarp: berries or 
nuU somewhat solid, three, on one side convex, grooved, 
and striated, on the other angular. Seeds; three, gibbons 
on one side, angular on the other, roundish, grooved; and 
striated* Essential Character. Calix; one-leafed, 
with a spur* four, unequat, NhU: three, coriav 

ceous*-The species are, 

1* Tropseobim Minus; Small Indian CVmj. Lenves peL 
late, subrepand, mucronate; petals acute; stem herbaceous. 
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trailing; flowers axillary, on very long peduncles* TItere 
are two varieties of this species, one with a deep orange* 
coloured flower inclined to red, and the other with a pale 
yciJow flower. This species is distinguished from the nest by 
its smallness, and by Uie points at the top of the pe*afs, and 
at the end of the nerves in llie leaves.—Sow the seeds of this 
and of the next species in April, where they arc to remain, 
which should be where their stalks may have support. The 
varieties with double flowers are continued by cuttings, and 
are kept under shelter all winter. The first species should 
be raised on a hobbed like all other tender annuals, if we 
wish to have it flower early in the summer, continue long in 
hlossom, and produce perfect seeds. But it will grow rea¬ 
dily in the open air in warm sheltered situations. The greaier 
jort may also be brought forward in a bot*bed, if the (lowers 
or fruit are wanted for use. But plants will come up spou- 
laueously from seeds dropped in the autumn; which is rather 
extraordinary in a Peruvian plant. 

2. Trap®ol«m Majus; Gnat Indian Crefts, Leaves pel 
tatCj repand; petals obtuse. This has two varieties, like ihe 
first species, and a iliird with double flowers. The flowers, 
like every other part of the plant, are larger, and make a 
finer appearance, than those of the preceding; hence it pro* 
babfy occasioned the former to be neglected. TJie stalks 
will dimb six or eight feet high, wheu they are trained up, 
and thus the flo^vers make a good appearance : but when they 
trail upon ll»e ground, they will spread over tlie neigtibouring 
plants, and become unsigfitly. They are eaten in salads; 
and having a warm tasle, like the Garden Cress, the plaui 
has acquired the common name of Nasturtium. It is also 
used for garnishing dishes. The seeds are pickled, and by 
some are preferred to most pickles under the false name of 
Capers.—This, like the preceding, is a native of Peru, arjd 
IS reckoned an annual plant; bolJi may be continued through 
the winter, if they are kept in pots, and sheltered lu a green¬ 
house or glass-case, in like manner as the variety witlj 
double flowers ts preserved. It begins to flower in July, and 
continues till the approach of winter* Ltnneus tnfornts us, 
that his daughter observed the flowers of this plant at certaiji 
intervals to emit sparks s;pontaneoNsly, wliich appeared (o 
be electrical, and were only visible in the evening. For its 
propagation and culture, see the preceding species. 

3, TropBCohim Hybridum ; Baatanl Indian Cress. Leaves 
subpeltate, flve-lobed ; lobes ohliise, subrepand ; jjcfals 
wedge-toothed at the tip.—Tliis h suspected to be a jiiere 
variety, and can seldom be ijicreaped by seeds, but by slips 
and cuttings. 

3. Tropteolum Peregrinum; Frvigc-JIou'cred Indian Cress. 
Leaves subpeltafc, fivedobed, palmate, somewhat toothed; 
petals laciuiated; root annual. It flowers in September and 
October.—Native of Peru. 

5. Tropaeolum Peniaph^lliiiD; Five feared Indian Cress. 
Leaves qulnate; leaflets quile entire, acute: petals shorter 
than the calix, quite entire, acute.—Native of JMoiite Video. 

Tropkis: a genus of the class Dioecia, order Telrauibia.’— 
Generic Character. Mak. Caiia. : none. Corolia: 
petals four, obtuse, spreading* tStamhia: filamenla four, 
capiMaty, longer than the corolla. Female, on a distinct 
plant. Calix: one-leafed, very small, closely invesling the 
genOen* Core//a: none. Pistil: germen ovate; style fili¬ 
form, two-parkd; stigma artnatc. Pericarp: berry sub* 
slrfated, wrinkled, one celled* Seed: single, subglobular. 
Essential Character* Male, Cafix: none. Corolla; 
four-petal led. Female. Calix: one-leafcd. Corolla: none. 
Style: I wo-parted. Berry: one-seeded.-The species are, 

1. Tropljt$ Aoiericaua; The Ramoon Tree. Leaves oblong, 


acuininatc, with the point blunt, entire, beneath netted, 
veined, and paler; male flowers in peduncled roundish 
aments, ati inch long, erect, axillary, subsolitary; flowers 
approximating, minute, whitish; female flowers in axillary 
racemes, two together, longer than the petioles, composed 
of seven or eight sessile alternate hori^ionfal flowers. It is a 
tree, seldom exceeding twenty feet high, with nearly upright 
round evejj branches. The leaves and twigs make an agree¬ 
able wholesome fodder for all sorts of cattle, and are often 
used as such in dry seasons, in the inland woody parts of 
Jamaica, where grass is often very scarce. The berries, or 
drupcSj as Swartz calls them, are generally about Ihe size of 
large grapes, and of an agreeable pleasant flavour.—Native 
of the island of Jamaica, and most parts of the West Indies, 
in dry exposed situations. 

2. Truphis Laurifolia. Without thorns: leaves elliplic* 
oblong, acute al each end, smooth, enlire; berry Iwo-horned, 
and two or four seeded.—^Native of Quito and New 
Grenada. 

3. Trojjbis Aspera, Without thorns: leaves obovatc, 
unequally serriited, very rough on both sides; pefah four.— 
Native of Tranquebar, in woods and thickets, flowering in 
April. 

4. Trophis Spiuosa. Brandies thorny; leaves ellipiical, 
entire* smooth. The wood is used to dye yellow, and, with 
the addition of indigo, green*—Native of Java. 

7'rve Cove. See Paris. 

Trumpet Ffouer. See Dignoma, 

Trumpet Homysnekk. See Lonicera. 

Tuber; a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Fungi. 
Essential Character* Roundish, fleshy, solid, closed; 

the substance variegated with veins bearing seeds.-The 

species are, 

1. Tuber Cibarium ; Common Trnffle. Blackish, rough 
witli prominent warU; about tfie size of a Walnut in its 
outer coat* the surface irregularly tumid, and harsh to the 
touch, being covered with sharp warts. The inner substance 
is ginyisli, or pule brown, with numerous curved branching 
veins, lodging the minute seeds. No roots have been dis- 
cfvvcretl. Tiiere arc several varieties, diflering in colour* 
Dogs arc taught to find this fungus by the smell, and to 
scj'iilcli ir out of tlic earth. It is brought to table eillier 
simjjly boiled, or stewed in various forms. The French and 
Ilaliiius ijilroduce it into made dishes, sauces, and pies* It is 
reported to possess a stimulating quality, which renders it 
more popular tlian its flavour, which is not very fine.—It is 
found ulidciground, just below the surface, in light dry soils, 
ill Europe, the East indies, and Japan. 

2. Tuber Mosclmta ; Musky Trujffle. Blackish and smooth. 
This rescaibles tlie jireceding in general form and size; but 
U diflVis in havijig a smooth iurfacc, soft iiiiernal substance, 
and musky scent. Thctlriediiul becomesWTiukled.—Native 
of France. 

3. Tuber Orlseum; Grey Trujfffe. Roundish, irregular, 
f^mootb, soft, greyish ash coloured. This is about ihe size 
of Ihe first and second species, but more irregularly shaped; of 
a soapy texture and light colour, xviih a strong scent of Garlic. 
Found in light, moderately moist soil.—Native of Piedmont. 

4. Tuber Album: W/tife Tntjffle^ Light reddish-brown, 
roundish, half above ground, with rust) coloured veins. The 
outside smooth, turning yellow in drying; iuteriial substance 
like rhubarb, with a disagreeable flavour* This species iit 
found ill woods in England, France, and in Greece.—Wither¬ 
ing menlioiis a variety, which, as he observes, is probably a 
distinct species. It has a nulforin internal subslaoce, like 
cork, but of the colour of tanned leather; the surface is 
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knabb^c) and pitted* liairy iu tlie pits. The whole niLtss wa$ 
perforated by stems of grass; licnce it must have ajij^earecl 
above l]»e ground in a soft state, 

5, Tuber jEslivum ; Summer Truffle. Almost globuJar* 
smooth* brown* or blackish; spongy witbiti: wholly suhtcr- 
raneous- These have little taste or smell* but are much used 
for the table. When young, the surface is wliitish and senly* 
but generally becomes brown or blackish, ^riieir size is 
equal to a chestnut or walnut. Persoon tlionght it tu be llie 
same with the fonrib species, oral least only a variety.—It 
abounds in Carinthia and Carniola, from May to Augusb 

f!. Tuber Cendnum; Bustard Truffle. Globular, linely 
granulated, rather solid, finally bursting, powdery tn llie 
centre. It is about an inch and half in diameter, outside 
lawny, internal substance purplish.—It occurs barely sunk 
in the ground in juany parts of England, 

7. Tuber Solidum; HurdTruJffe. Globular, but depressed, 
brown, relicuiated, very tinn, blue-black within.—It was 
found in Dr. Withering's park ut Edgbaston near Birmiugliam, 
under an Oak-tree by the pool, in August. \i lias a short 
root, and appears, however. To be a kind of Ly coper don. 

8, Tuber Kadicatum; Booted Trnjffe. 6oundi:ili, de¬ 
pressed, cracked in the surface, with a thick short root; 
two or three inches in diameter, solid, never ljursting, nor 
yet becoming internally powdery* The outer skiia is brown 
or olive, cracking into angular portions, but not warty.— 
Found, but rarely, in the summer on heaths and in woods 
in Italy and EngluJ^d. 

Tuberose^ See Polianthes. 

Tuibogia: a genus of the class He?candria, order Mono^ 
—Generic Character:. Caiijc: spulhe two-^ahed, 
oblong, membranaceous, with the flowers peduneled. Co* 
rolla: petals six, lanceolate* length of tlie nectary, placed 
on the tube, three in the middle, three behimt the binder; 
nectary oiie-petalled, cylindrical, with the border six-parted, 
awj-shaped, spreading. Stamina: tilameiita six* very short, | 
three In the throat, three within the tube; anlheriO s<Mue- 
what oblong, acute* Phiil: gennen superior, ovate; style 
cylindrical, short; stigma turbinate, hollow. Pericarp: 
capsule ovate, subtrigomil, three-celled* three-valvcd; par¬ 
tition contrary to the valves. Seeder according to G;vrtncr, 
iwo in a cell* Observe. The corolla one pcialkd, funnel- 
form, with a six-cleft border; nectary crowning the aperture* 
three-leaved; leaflets bifid. It cannot be associated with 
Narcissus, on account of its superior germen. Tlie corolla 
bears more resemblance to the Ilyacifitht Essential 
Character. Corolla: funnel-forra* wltli a six-ckft border. 
JVfcfar*^; crowning the aperture* three-leaved ; leaflets bifid, 
the size of the border. Capsule: superior.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1. Tulbagia Alliacea; Narcissus-leaved Tulbagin. Nec¬ 
tary one-leafed, six toothed : root bulbous, with numerous 
thick subfusiform fibres; corolla one-pcialled, (ubtilar, green 
like the Oriental Hyacinth* willi a small acute border,—It 
ffowers here in May, is of the height of the Snowdrop, and 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Tulbagia Cepacea, Nectary three leaved ; root bun¬ 
dled ; leaves radical, from two to four, lanceolate-linear, 
somewhat fleshy; scape a span high; spatlie umbellifejous, 
two-valved: flowers erect, purple. It differs from the first 
in being of smaller stature, and in having a threc-lcaved 
nectary.-^Native of the Cape. 

Talipa: (so called from the resemblance of the flower ;o 
the eastern head-dress named Tulipan or Turban,) a genus 
of the class Hexandria, order Monogynia*— Generic Cua- 
bACTER* Cob>; noue, CoroUa: bclhshaped; pclals six, 


ovate-oblong, concave, erect, Siumina: filamenta sU, awL 
shaped, very short; antlierae quadrangular, oblong, frect, 
distant. Phtii: germen large, oblong, from three-coiDcred 
rouiid: style none; stigma tbree-lobed, triangular; angles 
protuberant, bifid, permanent. Pericarp: capsule three* 
sided* tliree-celled, Ihree-valved; valves ciliate at the edge, 
ovate. Seeds: numerous, flat, incumbent in a double 
semicircular, separated by scales of the same shape* Essen^ 
TiA L Character, Corolla: six-petalled, bell-shaped; style 
none.-^—^Tlie species are, 

1. Tulipa Sylvestris ; Wild of Yellow Tulip,. Flower 
solitary, nodding a little; stigma obtuse, three-sided; sttr 
mina hairy at the base; leavj&s lanceolate; bulb ovate, gib¬ 
bous; stem quite simple, nearly upright, round, smooth, 
leafy in the middle, attenuated at the base. The ciroum- 
slunces which abundantly distinguish this are, the narrow 
leaves, the nodding flower, the hairiness at tbe base of the 
stamina, and on the tips of the petals, and especially the simple 
obtuse form of the stigma, wliicli is totally different from that of 
the Garden Tulip: Hie flower is fragrant; the pollen yellow, 
not black; and the anlhera are remarkably long. Linneus 
observes, that the flower does not begin to open till about 
ten o'clock, w hereas the Garden Tulip opens before eight*'— 
It grow $ in a bed of good mould above the chalk, tbe roots 
lying several inches below the surface, and flow'ers in April. 
NaiivL- of the soulh of Europe, Germany, Switzerland; 
also of Siberia and Barbary*. It has been faund in chalk¬ 
pits nc;M' Bury St. Eibnund's and Norwich; and at Whlponade 
on the borders of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. It was 
formerly ]>reservcd in tbe English gardens, but, since so many 
varietios of the third sort have been propagated, has faUen 
into ciii)U:^e* and is only found in old gardens. 

2, Tulipa Suavcolens; Early Dwarf Tulip. Stem one- 
flowered, ptibescenl; flower erect; petals obtUiie, sniootl*; 
leaves avaiediineeolate. This is distinguished both from 
I he preceding and succeeding species* by its pubescent sliajve, 
apreiuliug sweebsmt^llijig corolla, the earliness of its flowering, 
and the smallness of its size.—Native of the south of Europe. 

8. Tulipa Gesneriaim ; Common Garden Tulip. Stem 
one-flow'ered, smooth; flower erect; petals obtuse, smooth; 
leaves ovaie-kinceolate. Before the fruit is fully ripe, tbe 
vibrissic in this genus, and in tliat of rritilUria, are glued 
togetlicr into three thin nieinbraues, wluch^ being interposed 
between iJie colniniis of seeds, make the unripe capsules six 
celled.-—'No plant affords more varieties tlian the Tulip 
Somrltnies, but rarely, it lias two flowers; six petals b the 
regular number, but it is not unconinioii to find seven or 
eight; and tlie flowers are soiuetimes quite double: some 
of tile varieties produce their flowers earlier than tbe others; 
and the capsules are not very unfrequently four-sided and 
four-celled. But the most remarkable variation id tbe Tulip 
is in the colours of llic petals, an almost infinite variety of 
fhesc having been produced by art* The old authors divided 
Tulips into Pracoecs or early flowers, and ScrotincB or late- 
blowers, with an intermediale division of IhihicB MedieSt 
doubtful or mlddle-blow'ers, which flowered between the two 
otliers* and for the most part rather belonged to tbe late- 
blowers* Modenv florists have almost neglected the early- 
blowTrs. These are not nearly so fair, nor do they riae Italf 
so high, as liic late ones; but they are chiefly valued for 
appcariii;^ early in tlie spring; some of them will flower by 
the middle of IMarch iji mild seasons, if planted in a warm 
boidci, near a wall or oilier shelter; andollicrs will succeed 
them, so that they will keep Howeriug until the general 
season for lliesc flowers is come, which is towards the end of 
April* As tltcsc earty*bluwcrs are few in comparison with 
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ibe oibers, Mr* MiUtr the tiaiiies of forty-one of (he 

priacipaL By tho;>e names, (he roots were (o be obiaincti in 
Flanders and Hollaiul, where ibe florisu are vcr^ exact in 
keeping np their of flowers complete. The several 
varieties of ifae earij-blowing Tulips^ rise to different heights 
in ttieir steins, and scarcely any (wo of (hem are equal. 
The Duke Vau Toil, which is one of the first tliat appears 
in the spring, generally very short-stalked, and the others, 
in proportion to ihcir earliness, are shorter than those which 
succeed (Item; and the late^bloners are ail considerably longer 
in their stems than any of the early-blowers, so that when 
they are mixed together confusedly, they make a very indif¬ 
ferent appearance* The laie-hlowing Tulips producing much 
6ner flowers than the early ones, have eugrosscd almost the 
whole attention of the florists* It would be to little purpose 
to enumerate all the varieties, since there is scarcely any end 
of their ninnbers, and what some value at a considerable 
rate, others reject: and as there are annually many new 
lowers obtained from breeders, those \^hich arc old, if they 
have not very good properties to recommend them, arc thrown 
out ftud despised* The late-blowers are distributed into five 
families* 1 , Prime Ba^u^ts: very tall: fme cups, with 
white bottoms, well brokc-n with hue brown, anri all fiorn 
|he same breeder* 2. Bagtttt Rigauts: not quite so 
but with strong stems, and very large weil-formed ciq^s witi: 
white bottoms, well broken with fine brown, and all from 
the same breeder* 3. Incomparable l^rports: a particular 
kiad of Bybicemeos, with the most perfect cups, very fine 
white bottoms, well broken with shining brown, from llie 
same breeder* 4* Bybicemem: with bottoms wliile or nearly 
so, from diO'crcnl breeders, and broken with a variety of 
colours* Those of the Verports arc cherry and rose* 5. Bi- 
xarres: ground yellow', from difl'erent breeders, and broken 
with a variety of colours* The above barbarous iiaints are 
partly French and j>artiy Dutch* Breeders mean of one 
colour which when broken, produce new varieties* Tim 
properties of a fine variegated late Tub)), according lo llie 
best modern florists, are these: The stem should be strong, 
upright, and tall, about ibirty inches fiigh* TJm flowers 
should be large* composed of six proceeding a little 

borizonUlly at first, and then turrdtig upwards, so as lr> tWin 
an altnoAt perfect cup, with a rmitid bottom, ralher wider al 
the top* The three outer )>etaJs sJtould be lurgcr Ihun llie 
three inner ones, and broader at the base: all the )>eta]s should 
liavefbe edges perfectly entire; the Top of each should be broad 
ftod welLrounded ; the ground colour at the bottom of the cup 
Ahptidd J)c cletir white or yellow, and the various rich slripei;, 
wbicb form (he principal ornament of a fine flower, slmukl 
be regular, bold, and distinct on tlie margin^ and terminate 
tn fine broken' points, elegantly feathered and pencilled. 
The centre of each petal should contain one or more bold 
blotches, or stripes intermixed wllli small portions of the 
origmel colour, abruptly broken into many irregular obtuse 
points. Some flui isU arc of opinion that the central stripes, 
or blotches do not contribute lo the beauty of the Tulip, 
uuless they be confined to a narrow stripe down the centre; 
and that they should be perfectly free from any remains of 
the original colour: it is certain that such flowers appear 
very beautiful and delicate, especially when they have a 
regular narrow feathering at the edge ; but it is unaniinously 
agreed, that the Tulip should abound in rich colouriiig, 
distributed in a distinct and regular manuer tlirougliout tlic 
flower, except in the bottom of tlic cup, which ought indis¬ 
putably to be of a clear brigljt winte or yellow, free from 
ttain or tinge, in order to constitute a perfect flower, Towajds 
the middle of the seventeculh ceiUury the Tulip became the 
125 * 


object of a considerable tiade, and the price of the roots 
rose hi^iiber than That of The most precious metals* It was 
principally curried on in (be Netherlands, and was at its 
heigiit in the years 1G34, 5, it, and 7* For one r<iot of a variciy 
called (he Viceroy, articles to the value of 2500 florins were 
agreed lo be delivered* The Semper Augustus has been 
ofien sold for 2000 florins; one person agreed to give dCdO 
florins, with a new carriage, two horses, and complcic har¬ 
ness, and another agreed lo give 12 acres, fora sinclc root* 
The trarle was geiieral/y followed fr^r a time; but it was a 
mere gambiing business, rightly named or Tulip 

Madness. The Tulip is a native of the Levant, and is com¬ 
mon in Syria, and is supposed by some lo be the Lily of the 
fields alluded to by our blessed Saviour* In Persia, wiiere it is 
abundant, they consider it as the emblem of perfect lovers. 
When a young man, says Chardin, presents one to Ids 
mistress, lie gives her lo understand, by the general colour 
of the flower, that he is on fire vrith her beauty; and by the 
black base of iL that his heart is burnt fo a coal. Chardiji 
saw it on tlie norlbern confines of Arabia* Rauwolf foiftid 
itatAlepj^o, and on Moutkt Llbanus; SIkiu^ betw^een Jaffa 
and Iliinia; Biisbequius, between Adriaiioplc afid Constan¬ 
tinople, every where in abundance, with Narcissus, Hya¬ 
cinths, ^Itc* in the tni<ldle of winter* It grows also in Mace- 
dojiia, TbraeCt mid ihc Crimea. According to Clnsius, llie 
cm ly-bl^ming flowers were brought to Conslaiiiinople from 
Cava]a, a town on tlic castci ii coast of Wacedciijia ; and the 
lale-blowing ones from Caffu, a town in llie Crimea.— Pro- 
pagafion and Cti/ttire. TJie roots of early*blowing Tulips 
should be planted nt the beginning of Seprember, in a wann 
border, near a wall, palei or hedge; because if they be 
pul into an open spot of ground, their buds are in danger of 
siifferiiig by early frosts in the spring* The soil for these 
should be renewed every year* The best soil for this puipose 
is I blit wbicli Jias been laken from a light sandy pasture, 
W'jlii the luif rolled amongst it, and lo this should be added 
a foLirlb part of sea simd* TJiis mixlure miw be laid wbout 
ten inches deep, which will be siiflicicnt for these roots, 
wIlk'll need not be planted at a greater depth tbau four or 
five inches. The ofl’^eTs should not be plan led amongst the 
blowing roots, l)ut in u border by themselves, where they 
ftKiy be planted pretty dose together, especially if they are 
small; but these should be taken up when 1 heir leaves decay, 
in the same manner as their bkiuing roots, otherwise they 
wouUi rol if the season slioidfl prove very wet, as they arc 
more tender than ibe late-]>lowcrs, and do not increase so 
fiist, hence greater care is required to preserve their oifsets* 
When these Tulips come up in the spring, the earth upon 
the surface of the borders should be gently stirred and 
cleared of tlic weeds, and as the buds appear, if the season 
should be very severe, it will be of great use to cover them 
with mats, for want of which many times they are blighted, 
and their flowers decay before they blow, which is often 
injurious to the roots as is also tlie cropping of the flowers 
so soon as they are blown, because their roots, which are 
formed new every year, are not at that time arrived lo ibeir 
full mugniiude, and are (hereby deprived of the necessary 
nourishment* If when these flowers are blown, the season 
should prove very warm; it will be proper to shade them 
with mat^ in the heat of Ihc day, as well as in the frosty 
nights, which will jirescrvc. Ilnfir beauty; but when the 
flowers are flccayed, and their st^ed-vessels begin to swells 
they sliould be broken ufl’just at the top uf the stalks, because 
if permitted to seed the rools will lie injured* When the 
leaves of these flowers aic decayed, which will be before 
the late-blowcra are out of flower, their roofs should be 
ST 
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taken up, and spread upon mats in a sliadjf place to dry; 
after ivlncli they slmuld be cleared from their fillh, and put 
in a dry place where the vermin cannot come to them, until 
the season for planting them aj^ain ; being very careful to 
preserve every sort sepurate^ in order to know how to dispose 
of them at the lime for planting, because it is the better way ; 
to plant all the roots of each sort together, and not to iuler- 
mixiheiii, as is commonly practised in most otltcr kinds of 
dowers; for as there are few of them which blow at the same 
time, 50 when the several roots of one sort are scattered through 
a W'hole border^ they make but an iudiflTcrent appearance; 
w'hereas* when Tweniy or thirty roots of the same sort are 
placed together* tiny will all dower at the same lime, and 
a fluid a more agreeahle spectacle. There are many curious 
persons, who* in order to preserve iheir several kinds of 
and ntlier bidhons-routed dow'crs separate* have large 
ilal boxes made, lUiidiare divided into several parts by small 
partitions* each of which are numbered in liie same manner 
as ihe divisions of their beds; so that when a catalogue of 
the roots is made, and, tlie numbers fixed to each sort in ihe 
beds, there is nothing more lo do, wlien they lake up iheir 
roots, but to put every kind into the division marked witli 
t)ie same number* which was placed to each sort in tlie bed, 
which saves a great deal of trouhle in making fresh marks 
every time ihe roots are taken up, and effectually answers the 
purpose of preserving the kinds separate. I'he late-blowiug 
Tulips ore generally obtained from bveeders, which is a term 
applied lo ull such flowers ns are pro<luced from seeds, which 
are of otie self'Colour, and have good bottoms and cliives; these 
in time break into various 1>eautlftil stripes, according to tJie 
ground of tlictr former self-colour, hut this mu it be entirely 
thrown off, otherwise they do not conceive a flower well 
broken. Of these breeders* there has been a great variety 
brought into England from Flanders, which is a grand nur¬ 
sery for most sorts of bulbous-rooted flowers; but there are 
some curious persons who have lately obtained many valuable 
breeders from seeds sown in England; aud doubtless were 
we as industrious to sow tiic seeds as the Fleminga and 
French, in a few years w'e should have as great a variety as is 
to be found in any part of Europe; for although it is six or 
seven years from the sowing before the flowers blow, yet if 
after the first sowing there be every year a fresh parcel sown* 
wlien the seven years are expired, there will be constantly a* 
succession of roots to flower every year, wliich will reward 
the expectation, and keep up the spirit of raising; but jt is 
the length of ttnie at first* wldoh deters most peofde from 
this w'ork* The following is the process of pro|}agating these 
flowers from seeds. Without good seed, little success can 
be expected. The best is that saved from breeders* which 
have all the good properties already described. The surest 
way to obtain good seeds, is to choose a parcel of breeding 
roots to be set apart for that purpose in a separate bed* fully 
exposed to the sun ; taking care to plant them at least nine 
inches deep, for if they be planted too shallow, their stems 
are apt to decay before their seed is perfected^ Their flowers 
should always be exposed to the weather* for if shaded by 
mats or any other covering* it will prevent Iheir perfecting 
the seed. A little before or after the middle of July, the 
seeds will be fit to gather, w'hich may be known by the 
drynesa of their stalks and tJie opening of the seed-vessels; 
they may then be cut otf* and the seeds preserved in the 
pods till the season for sowing, placing them in a dry place* 
otherwise they will be subject to mould, which will render 
them good for little. About the beginning of September, is 
the best season for sowing. Shallow seed-pans or boxes* with 
boles in the bottoms to let off the moisture, should be filled 


with fresh sandy earth* Laying the surface very even, Upon 
this the seed should be sown as regularly as possible, that 
they may not lie upon each other; then there shoiild be 
some of the tight sandy earth sifted over them^ about half 
an inch thick. Place ihe boxes or pans 'where they OAj 
receive the morning sun till eleven o'clock unlil Oolober; 
and then remove them into a more open situation, where 
they may enjoy the sun all day, and be sheltered the 
north winds through the winter. In the spring, when the 
plants are up, replace the boxes in their former sitvatlon* 
and in dry seasons water them while tbe plants remam green; 
but as soon as their tops begin to decay, desist, lest it rot 
their tender bulbs; therefore the boxes should be placed in 
a shady situation during'the summer season, but not under 
the drip of trees. These plants at their first appearance 
liave very narrow grassy leaves like those of Onions, and 
come up with bending heads in the same manner. Hence 
ignorant persons pull them up Instead of grass whilst they 
are very young* before iheir leaves are a little more expaDded, 
which rarely takes place in the first year, beeaase they »ld<nn 
appear before the middle of March, and commonly decay 
about Ihe latter end of May or the beginning of June, 
according as tlie season ts hotter or colder. The weeds and 
moss sliould be cleared oflT from the surface of the earth in 
the boxes, and a little fresh earth sifted over them soon affer 
their leaves decay, which will be of great service lo iheir 
roots. These boxes should be constantly kej)t clear from 
weeds, which, if permitted to grow therein, when they are 
pulled up, the roots will be apt to draw the bulbs out of the 
ground: At Michaelmas let them be fresh-earthed again, 
and as the winter comes on, they must be again removed inU) 
llie sun as before* and treated in the same way until their 
leaves decay in the spring,;when the bulbs should he care¬ 
fully taken up* and planted in beds of fresh sandy earth, 
whicli should have tiles hud under them, to prevent their 
roots from sliooting downward, which they often do when 
there is nothing to stop them, and are thereby destroyed. 
The earth of these beds should be about five inches thick 
upon (he tiles, which will be sufficient for nourishmg these 
roots while they are young. The distance which these young 
bulbs should be allowed* need not be mnrt than two inchei 
deep; but loivard the end of October it will be proper to 
cover tiie beds over with a little fresh earih about au iocb 
deep, which will preserve the roots from Ibc frost, and pit' 
veut moss or weeds from growing over them; but if the winter 
should be very severe, it will be proper lo cover the beds 
either with mats or pease-haulm, to prevent the frost from 
penetrating the ground, because these roots are much ten¬ 
derer while young* than they are after they have acquired 
strength. In the spring* the surface of tbe ground should 
be gently stirred to make it clean, before the plants come 
up; and in dry springs they will retjuire frequent waterings, 
which should be in small quantitUs, When the leaves are 
decayed, the weeds should be taken off, and the beds covered 
with fresh earth, which ought also to be repeated in aulumn. 
In these beds tbe bulbs may remain two years, during which 
time they must be constantly kept dear from weeds, end in 
spring and autumn fresh-earthed, in the manner already 
directed; aRer which the bulbs must be taken bp and-planted 
into fresh bed^, at four inches asunder, and as many d^p, 
where they may remain two yeiira more, during which time 
they should have the same culture as before; and after that 
the bulbs being large enough to blow, they should Ik laken 
up, and planted in fresh beds, at the usual distance, and in 
the same manner as old roots; where when they flower, such 
of them as are worthy to be preserved, should be marked 
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with sticks; and at tbe season for taking up the bulbs^ they 
must be separated from the others, in order to be planted 
as breeders in diderent beds; but you should by no means 
throw out the rest until they have flowered two or three 
^ears, because it is impossible to judge exactly of iheir value 
in less time; for many^ which at tirsl flowering appear beau- 
tiful, will afterwards degenerate so as to be of little value ; 
and others which did not please at first, will many times 
improve, so that they should be preserved until their worth 
can be ascertained* In this method many sorts of new 
breeders will be annually raised, from which there will always 
be fine flowers broken, which, being the produce of a per¬ 
sonas own sowing, will be greatly valued, because they arc 
not to be any where else obtained; upon which principle 
alone the price of all exquisite flowers depends*^Thus far we 
have treated of the method of raising these flowers from seed ; 
what follows relates to the maDagcmcnt of those roots termed 
breeders, in order that some of them may every year break 
out into fli^e Stripes* In this art, however, it must be admitted 
there is no absolute certainty, all Eimt can be done is to shift 
the roots every year into fresh eartli of different mixtures, ^ 
and into difiereni situations* The earth of these Tulip-beds | 
should be changed every year, because, (hough it be gene* j 
rally agreed lliat lean hungry frcsli earth hastens their break- I 
ing, and causes their stripes to be tfie liner and more beau¬ 
tiful, yet, if they be every year planted in the same sort of i 
soil, it will not produce so great an e fleet upon them as if : 
they were planted every year in a different hind of euriJt, ] 
If some liiie-siriped Tulips arc phiikled in the same hrd wiiJi 
the breeders, intermixing them together, it will cause the 
bleeders to break (be sooner* The best compost for these 
roots is a third purt of fresh rnrili from a good pasture, 
which should have tbe sward rotted with it, a lliird part, of 
sea-sand, and the other part sifted fime-rtibbisli; these should 
he all mixed together six or eigiit moinhs at least before it 
is used, and should be frequently turned in order to mix the 
parts well together* With this mixture the bods should he 
made about two feet deep, after the following manner: after 
the old eartli is taken from out of the bed to the depth 
tntciidod, then some of the fresh earth should be put in 
about eighteen inches thick; this slmuld be levelled exactly, 
and then lines drawn each way of the bed, chequerwise, at 
six inches'distance; Ujmn the centre of each cross# should 
be placed the Tulip-ruots, in an upright position, and after | 
having flnished the bed in this nmiuier, the earth must be j 
filled in, so as to raise the bed six or eight indies higtier, 1 
observing, in doing this* not to displace any of llie roots, 
and also to lay tbe top of the beds a little rounding, to tiirow 
offtlie water* There are many persons so careless in plant¬ 
ing their Tolip-roots, as only to dig and level the beds well, 
and then with a blunt dibble to make holes, into wducli they 
put the roots* and then fill up the boles with a rake; but 
this is by no means a good metlioff; for the dibble, in making 
the holes, presses the earth closely on each side, and at the 
bottom, whereby the moisture is often detained so long about 
the roots as to rot them* especially if the soil be inclinable 
to bind; besides, tjic eaiili being bard at the bottom of the 
bulbs, they cannot so easily emit their fibres, which must 
certainly prejudice them,. The beds ought to besunk more or 
less below tbe surface, according to the moisture or dryness 
of the ground, for the roots uiu.^t be so elevated as never to 
have the water standing near the reach of their fibres in 
winter, for moisture is very injurious: hence where the soil 
is very wet, it will be proper to lay some lime-rubbish under 
the earth, in order to drain oflf the wet, and the beds should 
be entirely raised above the level of the ground ; but to : 


prevent ibeir falling down into the walks after frosts or hard 
rains, raise the path beiween them, either with sea*coal 
(ishes or rubbisl), eight or leu iuebes, whicli will support 
(lie eanli of the beds; and these paths may slope ai each 
end from the middle^ which will make a passage for tbe 
j water to run ofl' as it falls* But where the soil is dry* the 
bottom of the beds may be sunk eighteen or twenty inches 
beiow the surface, xvhicb will be allowance enough for their 
settling* During the winter season, there will be no farther 
care required* The roots being planted thus deep, will be 
in no danger of suffering by ordinary frosts, but in very 
severe winters rotten tan or pease-liaului may be laid over 
the beds to keep out ihe frost, otherwise they are very 
subject to biigld and decay soon after tltey appear, if the 
frost pincltes ihcir tops- but it will be necessury to covet 
them in sucli nighls only when tliere is a prospect of frost, 
for at all oilier times they should have as much air as po^ 
sible, wilhout which they will draw- up weak, and produce 
small ftow'crs* When the breeding Tulips are in flower, 
carefully examiue ihcm, to sec if any of them have broken 
into beautiful stripes* and mark such by placing a stick in 
the ground lo plant among the striped flowers iti Ihe follow¬ 
ing year. Carefully, however, observe whether they have 
thrown off llieir former colour entirely ; and wdien they decay, 
notice whether they appear beautiful to the last, and not 
smeared over witli the original toiour, otherwise they will 
very probably resume their old colour in the next year* But 
if their stripes be clean and distinct to tlie bottom, and 
continue so to the last, which is what the florists term dyeing 
well, there is no great danger of their relapsing; for if one 
of these flowers be quite broken, it w ill never lose its stripes, 

I though sometimes it will Idow much fairer than at others, 

' and the flow'crs of the oflsets will often be more beautiful 
I than those of the old roots* This a1lera|ioLi in the colour of 
j these flowers may be seen long before they arc blow^n, far 
I all tlie green leaves of the plant will afq>ear of a fainter 
' colour, and seem to be striped with white, or of a brownish 
j colour, which is a plain proof that the Jutces of the whole 
; plant are altered, ov at least the vessels through which the 
I juice is strained ; whereby particles of a different figure arc 
I capable of passing through them, which, when entered into 
■ the petids of the flower, reflect the rays of light in a 
I fliflerent manner, which occasions the variety we see in 
the colours of flowers. This breaking of the colours pro¬ 
ceeds from weakness, or at least is the cause of weakness 
in plants; for it is observable, that after Tulips are broken 
into stripes, they never grow so tall as before, nor are the 
stems, leaves, or flowers, so large as before; and it is the 
same in all otlier variegated plants and flowers whatever, 
which are also much tenderer Ilian they were before they 
were striped; so that nmny sorts of exotics, which acciden¬ 
tally become vanegaled^ in tlictr leaves, are often rendered 
so lender as not lo be preserved without much more care, 
though the striping of Tulips never occasions so great weak* 
ness in them as to render them very tender* The greatest 
effect it has on them is in lessening liieir growth, causing 
some, which while they continued in their original plain 
colours rose near two or three feet in height, fo advance 
little more than Iw'o after their colours were altered; and 
the more beautiful the stripes appear, the shorter wj]) be 
their stems, and the weaker their floAvers, There is nothing 
more to be observed in the culture of striped flowers than 
what has been directed for breeders, excepting that these 
slkould be arched over with tall hoops and rails, that they 
may be shaded from the sun in the day-time, and protected 
(rom strong winds, bard rains, and frosty mornings, otherwise 
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llie flowors will coniiiiue but a short lime in beauty; but, 
where these iDstructious are fuithfutly foUowei!, they may be 
preserved in flower a Aid months which is as as moisi 
niber flowers continue* Opulent amateurs are somelimes at 
the expense of erecting large frames of iroii-workj to cover 
their beds of Tulips, in such a manner I hat they may walk 
between two beds under the frame, over which are si'tread 
tarpaulins, so as to keep oiF sun, rain, and frost, whereby 
they can view the flowers willtout beitig at the trouble of 
taking ofl'or turning the tarpaulins, or being incommoded by 
llie sun or rain, widch cannot be avoided where the covering 
is low; besides^ by thus raising the covers, the flowers have 
a greater share of air, so that they are not drawn so weak, as 
they are when the covering is low and close to them; but 
these frames being expensive, can only be made by persons 
of fortune; however, wooden frames may be contrived at a 
smaller expense, aud, being arched over with hoops, appear 
as sightly, but are less durable. After the flowers are ; 
faded, the heads of all the fine sorts should be broken oflT to 
prevent their seeding, which would injure them, by render¬ 
ing their stripes less perfect; their stems also would decay 
sooner than they otherwise would do; lienee, ilieir roots 
may be taken up early in June, for they ought not to remain 
JD tlie ground aflcr tiieir leaves are decayed. In faking the 
roots out of I he ground, be careful not to bruise or cut tiiein, 
which w\\] cause them to rot; ami )et it he done, if possible, 
a day or two after tise earth has been loosened by rain. 
When the roots are taken out of ihc ground, clear tlieni from 
their old covers, and all sorts of filth, and spread ihein upon 
mats iu a shady place to dry ; after which they should be 
put up in a dry place, wliere vermin cannot get to them, 
observing to keep every sort separate; but they should not 
be kept too close from the air, nor suflered to be in heaps | 
together, lest they should grow mouldy, for if any of the 
roots once take I he mould, they coinmonly rot when they lire 
planted again, if not before* TJte ofl’sets of tlicse roots, 
which are not large enough to produce flowers the &ucete<U j 
ing year, should be also put by themselves, keeping each 
sort distinct; tJiey should be plan Led a month carber in 
auluttiii limn the blowriig-ronls, in particular beds by lliem- 
selves In the flower-nursery, not cKj>osed to public view* 
The earth of these beds should be prepared in the same 
niauDcr as for larger roots, but tltey ought not to be planted 
above five inches deep, because they arc not strong enough 
to push throtJgh so great a covering of ihe carih as the old \ 
roots; they may be placed much nearer together than those 
which are to flower, which most of them will be strong 
enough to do in the first year, after whtcb they may be 
removed into, the flower-garden, and placed in the beds' 
among those of the same kinds. Maddock says* Ihe most | 
proper time to plant Tulip roots is from the end of October 
to the tenth of November* The bed should be chosen in an 
open airy part of Ihe garden* Having niaikcd out the 
gromid according to the intended dimensions of the bed, 
take out the soil to the depth of twenty inches, fill up the 
bottom with sound fresh earth, ten inches thick; upon this 
put a mixture of rotten cow-dntig and fresh earth in equal 
quantities, and two years old, to the tliickiiess of twelve 
inches; and upon this, lay more of the same kind of earth 
as that of the bottom, two inches tliicU at the sides, and 
three in the middle, to give the bed a small degree of cou- 
vexity. This operation is to be performed about llie 20th of 
October, a week or two before planllug, to allow the bed 
time to settle, after which it will be about two inches higher 
than in the alleys* If heavy rains should intervene, it will 
be proper to cover the bed to keep them ofl', because they ^ 


would render it too compact and adheaivc for the tendei 
fibres to pass freely through it. On the day of planing, nke 
tlie surface of the bed even, still preserving .iu coaTeutjn 
and mark the places for the rooU seven inches fropi era 
other every way, adapting the length of the bed and the 
number of rows to the quantity of roots. If the bed cotiiUt 
of seven rows, which make the handsomest appearance^ it 
ought to be fiAy inches wide, which will allow a space of 
four inches between the outer rows and the aides of tlw bed; 
Hud there should be an alley or path round it two feet and an 
half or three feet wide. If the bed contain .only fiverowi^ 
it must be three feet wide, to give the roots tbe same dis¬ 
tances, and such a bed will require only one path in fmnL 
Spriukie a liltle clean sand wliere the roots are to be set^ 
place them with great exactness, and add some very sandy 
earth, so as to envelop each root completely in a small cone; 
tlieu cover the whole very cprefully with strong sound fresh 
loam, about four inches tliick at the middle of the bed, 
gradually decreasing to three inches at the sides; thus will 
the convexity be iucreased ifl a proper degree, and the roots 
be covered with soil proponioned to their siize and strength* 
The largest and strongest should occupy the centre rows; 
tim smallest and weakest, the outside. No root, however 
Strang, ought to l>e planted more than four inches deep from 
the crown of it; nor should any blooming root, however 
small, be set less than two inches and a half or three inches 
dee]). The soil, intended to cover the bulbs, should have 
been frequently turned over, and well exposed to the lun 
and air, some titike before it is used, that it may be perfectly 
sweet aud free from all that acrid quality which most soils 
are subject to, when taken considerably below the surfece. 
If the bed coutaiu but five rows, with a path in front only, 
the smallest and lowest growing roots should be planted lii 
front, and so on to (he last row, which ought to coQtain the 
strongest and largest, and the bed may slope towards the 
front; in which case the back should be supported with 
hoards or brick-work, to prevent the earth from crumbLing 
down, and leaving the roots bare. When the planting is 
finished, hoop the bed over, that it may safely covered 
with mats or canvass lu heavy rains and severe frosts. By 
tlie end of February every liealihy plant will have risen above 
ground, except u few very late ones, which may be a week 
longer before they appear* If any canker be discernible, out 
it out carefully on a dry day with a sharp knife. When the 
surface of the bed appears to be of loo close a contexture, it 
sfiould be carefully stirred up, about two inches deep. By 
like end of April, some of tbe plants may be grow'u so tall as 
to require the hoops to be raised a little^ As soon as aey 
of tljc earlier ones begin to shew colour, shade them fwm 
the sun* which would cause the colours to ruo and iDtermu, 
so ws to destroy the beauty of the flowers; some ure more 
liable to tins injury than others, and may be spoiled in five 
minutes. When the greater part of the flowers have begun 
to open, a frame or awning should be erected over the beds 
and paths, to keep out the rain, and to admit ns much light 
as possible; hence the cloth covering should be rolled up to 
the morning early, if the weather be favourable, otherwise 
the colours of the flowers will be faint and weak. This doth 
covering should come down on each side, wUlun n()out three 
feet of the ground* to allow a free circulation of air, except 
in wiudy weather, and then (he windward side must be pro¬ 
tected quite to tlie ground* Tulips, according to some, 
never require waiering, but only need the ad mi sii on of mode* 
rale rain, in sinali quantities, before and after the blooin is 
over; before the bloom* they are particularly necessary, to 
inuke it strong* When the uwning is erected, tbe boops 
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should be carefully taken away, the sides and ends of the 
bed ueatty boarded up, and the paths lowered two or three 
laches, to bring the flowers nearer to tlie eye, and they 
ought to be defended frotu injury by a slight frame, iwo feet 
high, surrounding fbe bed; lines of small twine, painted 
green, should pass from one en<t of the bed to ibe other, 
between the rows of flowers; and to these the stems are to 
be loosely tied with short pieces of green worsted. The 
awning may be continued on for three weeks with great ad¬ 
vantage. When the petals of majty flowers begin to drop off, 
the ttwning should be taken down, together with the frame 
and boards, and the mats and hoops replaced, to throw ofl 
excess of rain* As the petals fail, the seed-vessel sliould be 
broken off close t« the stein ; for if this be suffered to remain 
on the plant, it will weaken Ihe root considerably. The bed 
may remain in this slate about a fortnight longer, by whitli 
time the foliage w ill become of a yehowUh brown, and two 
or three iiu hes at the fop of ihe stem will wither, dry up, 
and become purplish: this denotes the critical period to take 
up the roots; if they be taken up sooner, tliey will be weak 
and spongy: and if deferred later, their juices will bctonie 
gross, and at the next blowing the flowers will be wlial is 
generally termed foul* When the roots are taken up, they are 
to be gradually dried, and kept dry. Jji August or September 
take off the loose skins, flbres, and such offsets as are easily 
separated; observing not to leave liie roots loo bare* TliV | 
last brown skin, which is intimately cnnnetled with the rt>ol, ' 
ahould remain on it till ihe time of planting; it should then . 
be entirely stripped oft", and the root left jierfcclly bare aj»l ^ 
while; but it should be performed with great tare, with a 
small sharp-poluted penknife, to avoid bruising or wouii<hng : 
the root, especially at the lower eiul, where the (ibres :ue ; 
formed, for that is at this time extremely lemler, and will ' 
scarcely bear to be touched. The smallest and wcahosl | 
offsets) particularly such as are not provided with a broun j 
skin, may be replanted as soon as they are taken uj>, about : 
an inch and half deep, in a fresli sandy loam, in a dry | 
situation, defeJKling the beds from heavy rains by hoops 
covered with mats; or, they may he buried in dry sand till 
the autumn, and then phnted with the larger roots, only 
not quite so deep.—Tulips are hardier than most oilier 
flowers; the offsets, and more ordinary ones, may be planted 
in any part of the garden, from iv^o to four inches decj>, 
according to the size of the roots, in a good sound soil, 
with a little rotten cow-dung, placed from seven to twelve 
inches below Ihc surface. UaiUstonns are very dcslmctive 
to the foliage of these flouers, when they occur curly ir 3 the 
spring; hence, ahliongh there be no necessity locoverlhe beds 
of inferior plants during a common winter, it still is liighiv 
proper to defend them against spring-storms, and to cover ' 
them during hot and windy weather, while they are in bloom* 1 
Tulip Tree, See Liriodendron, \ 

Turbith* See ConvehuluA Turpelktinif and Seseii, \ 

Turkep Bmy Tree, See Cardia, 

Turkey Wheat, See Zea, 

Turk's C<ip, See Caefuj* 

Turnip, See Brassira. 

Tumera; a genus of the class Penfandria, order Trigynia, 
Generic Character. CaUx : perianth two^leaved, 
funnebform, deciduous; lube oblong, erect* tylindric, angu¬ 
lar; border erect, five-parted; segments lanceolate, length 
of the tube. Corolla: petals five, obcordatc, acuminate, flat, 
from upright spreading; claws narrow, ijisertcd into the tube 
of the calix: antlier^e acuminate, erect* filamenta 

five, awl-shaped, shorter than the corolla, inserted into the 
tube of tliecalix; antherae poioted, erect. Pistil: gernieii 
120 * 


conical; styles three* filiform, length of the stamina ; stigmas 
capillaceous, mullifid. Pericarp: capsule ovate, one-celled, 
three-valved; receptacles annexed to the valves lon^;iludinatly, 
linear* Seeds: numerous, oblong, obtuse. Essential 
Character. Calix: five-cleft, fuimel-form, exterior, two- 
leaved. five, inserted into the calix* Stigmas: rnalii- 

fid* Capsule: one celled, three-valved.-I'lic species are, 

1* Turnera Ulmifolia; Bim-leaved Turtina, Flowers ses¬ 
sile, pettolary ; leaves btglandular at the base; stem shrubby, 
eight or ten feet high, sending out branches oq every side 
the whole length. The corolla is large* and of a bright 
yellow. Browne says, that it has a shrubby weakly stalk, 
seldom rising above four or five feet from the root, uith a 
few serrated ovate leaves, and large yellow flowers, having 
somewhat of the appearance of the malvaceous tribe at first 
sight. Native of the West Indies.—There is a variety with 
a smaller corolla, pointed petals, bracles without glands, 
and the antheL'^e orange, not yellow. First found in Jamaica. 
The plants of this species are easily propagated by sowing 
tlieir seeds on a hot-bed early in tlic spring; aiid when the 
plants are come np two inches high* Ihey should be trails- 
planted into small puls, and plunged into a hot-bed of (an- 
uer's bark, observing to water and shade them until they 
iiave taken root, after which they must be treated as has 
been directed for the finavas, and oliier teutlcr plants, from 
the same countries* Tlndr seeds will otUni fall into the poU 
wdiicli are piace<l near them in tlie stove, and will grow in 
Libundaiice. As they are too teinler to live in the ojjen air 
in England* tliey must be placetl in the baik-bed the 
stove, hiid kept warm* and frcqucJitly watered in winter: in 
summer they refjnire plenty of air* When tiic plants^ are 
a Town jrreity large, they may be treated more hardily by 
jiiaeing thorn in llie dry stove; where, if kept in a moderate 
degree of heat* they will thrive and flower very well. "J liose 
who wouhl save tlie seeds of these plants, must watch them 
carefully, because, when they arc ripe, tlicy soon scatter 
if not gathered* The ffoweis are produced during great 
part of iIjc year, if kept in a proper degree of waruilh, so 
that there are some of the flowers in beauty for nine or ten 
montiis; which tetnlers the plants more valuable, though they 
seldom continue above three years* 

2, Tiirnera Puiuilca. Flowers fcssilc, petiolaiy; leaves 
Liniglandular; root annual* hranchijig, fibions; stem her¬ 
baceous, from three to six inches high, branched, nearly up¬ 
right, but oftcJi decumbenr* round, liirstitc ; branches simple, 
erect; petioles roiiud, short, hirsute, terminating* flow'er- 
beariiig; corolla deciduous; ciaws linear, long, roundish at 
top, veined, orange; border convoluted, so that the corolla 
is scarcely open. Brown called this and the seveiilli sjiccies 
rumilea, from flieir smallness. He describes tins as always 
simple and upright, never rising more than two or three 
inches liigli, the flowers always solitary, from the axils of the 
upper leaves*—Native of Jamaica, on tlry sandy fields, flower¬ 
ing towards (he end of ihe year. Browue says, it grows about 
Old Harbouj'* and the foot of Liguanea mountains* For its 
propagation and cullure, see ihe preceding species. 

3* Turnera Kupestris. Peduncles axiihuy, two-bristled; 
leaves linear, serrate. Tliis is a shrub three feet high: 
floivers small, yellow, axillary, solitary.—Native of Guiana. 
For its propagation and culture, sec the first species* 

4* Turnera Sidoifics. Peduncles axillary, two-bristled ; 
leaves obo^'alc, wedge-shaped, serrate; s(ems palmary, simple, 
hairy ; flowers solitary, in the axils, on very short peduncles* 
It agrees wdlh the seventh species, in having a hairy stem; 
but that wants the bractes and the nap on the leaves*—Na> 
live of Brasil, See the first species* 
ft U ' 
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5, Turners Friitescejis* Peduncles axillary, hvo*bristled; 
leaves lanceolate, acuminate, equally serrate. Tliis is a shrub 
eight feet hi^h; flowers yellow, smalb solitary.—Native of 
Guiana, in the clefts of llic rochs: lowers in December. 
See the iirsf species. 

(J. Turnera Ku^O'^a. Peduncles axillary, leafless; flowers 
five-styled ; leaves oblong, erose-toothed, wrinkled. Tliis is 
an annual plant, with a fibrous root; stem branclied, two 
feet high, hirsute, with rufescent hairs, which cover (he | 
whole plant.—Native of Cayenne and Guiana, on sandy ; 
coasts. j 

7, Turnera Cistoides; TjMrnei.(7* Peduncles] 

axillary, leafless; leaves serrate at top; root aujiiial, iiiidt- 
vided, long, erect, white, thready ; stem subdivided, erect, 
half a foot high, round, hirsute, with alternate spreading 
brancires; flowers solitary, in tlie axils, yellow and small. 
Brown describes it as erect, with very narrow leaves, and the 
flowers growing single at the axils of the upper leaves.—^ 
Native of Surinam. See the first species, 

8. Turneia Kacemosa. llaceines leriuinaling, elongated ; 
leaves ovate-toolhed ; j^eduuclcs very long, one-flowered; 
flowers yellow. See llic riist s[)ecies, 

D, Turnera Guianeti^is. Jlaeeme terminating, few-flowered, 
naked; leaves linear, serrate, higlanduiar at the base. This 
plant puts forth from the rool a somewhat woody stem, two 
feet high: flowers in terminating spikes, on short pedimcles, 
each biglandular at its rise ; corolla yellow. AtuuiaL — Native 
of Guiana, found in marshy meadows, flowering in April. 
See the first species. 

Turnsole, See Croton and Ihitotyopiunt, 

Turpenthie irce. Sec Pisiuch Ttrebinthus. 

TutTtEa; a gcjms of I he class Dccandria^ order Monogyiiia, 
—Generic Character. Catix: porianlli one-leafed, 
bell-shapedj five-toothed, very small, permanent. Corollu : 
petals five, linear, spreading, long; neciary tube cylindrical, 
lengih of the petals, with a ten-cleft mouth. Sfamina: fila- 
menfa ten, within the mouth of the nectary, very short; 
aolherffi subovale. Pistii: germen roundish; style filiform, 
length of the neclary; stigma thickisli, wrinkled. Ptricarp: 
capsule roundish, pentacoecous; xvilli the valves opening 
loDgiludinally. two, kidney-shaped, Obserte. The 

corollas of Mella, Swietenia, and Trichdia, are very like them. 
Essential Character, Coltx: five-toothed. Pdals: 
five. Nectari/: toothed, cylindrical, bearing the anthtrac at 
the month, between the teetli. Capsttlc: penlacoccous. 
Seeds: two.-The species are, 

1 . Turrsea Virens. Leaves elliptic lanceolate, emargiiiate, 
very smooth; calices and fruits silky, villose. This is an 
evergreen tree or siinib, with scattered, divaricated, leafy 
branches; and a smooth cloven bark, silky, villose on the 
twigs; flowers lateral, sliapcd into a very small axillary spike, 
with a few small leaves iiilerposed.—Found in the East 
Indies, among heaps of scoriae on worn-out volcanoes, 

2. Turr^ea Pubescens. Leaves ovate, cmarginate, pubes* 
cent beneath ; calices villose ; fruit as yet unknown,—Native 
of the isle of Hainan. 

3* Tnrraea Maculata. Leaves ovate, acute, smooth; 
calices ciliate; branches alteriiaie; bark cloven, but very 
smooth; Bowers in lateral bundles, with small acute cillatc 
bractes interposed.—Native of Madagascar. 

4. Turrwa Sericea, Leaves ovate, bluniish, tomentose on 
both sides; calices, peduncies» and petals villose; branches 
alternate, with a dusky and slightly pubescent bark; Bowers 
from the lateral buds uiostly solitary, very large, red, droop¬ 
ing, bursting forth whilat the leaves are yet tender,-*Found 
in Madagascar* 


5. Turraea Lanceolata. Leaves lanceolate^ roiibded on 
both sides, smooth ; segments of Ibe calix very 
late; stem frutesceut, covered with a gray bark; branches 
wanddike; petals yellow, with a scarlet b^e; fmit oovend 
with a rufous nap*—Found in Madagascar* 

Turriiis; a genus of the class Tetradynatnia^ order Silj* 
quosa.— Generic Character. Cetije: perjanth fi>ui- 
luavifd ; leaflets ovate-oblong, from parallel-converging, deci¬ 
duous. Corolla : four-petal!ed, cruciform ; petals ovate, ob¬ 
long, obtuse, erect, entire; claws erect, fibneoUi 

six^ awl-shapcd, erect, length of the tube, two of them short; 
i^Tilhersc simple. Pistil: germen length of the Bower, round, 
somewhat compressed; style none; stigma obtuse. Peri^ 
carp: siEique longest of all, stiff, four-cornered ; angles oppo¬ 
site, alternate, obsolete, and somewhat compressed; two- 
celled, two-valved ; valves scarcely equal to the partition* 

I Seeds: very numerous, roundish, emargmate* ^ Essential 
I Character. SUique: very long, angular* Calix: con- 
! verging, erect. Corolla : erect.——-The apecles are, 

1. Turrit is Glabra; Smooth Tower Mustas'd* ftoot- 
I leaves toothed, hispid ; stem-leaves quite entire^ embracing; 

rool bieitiiiab fusiform; flowers numerous, small,'in a corymb, 
wjfich ^oou becomes a spike; petals pale sulphur-coloured 
or greenisb-wliite, entire. Dr. Withering wished to have this 
plant tiamcfl Towerwort ; and Mr. Curtis remarks, that it 
varies so mucli in size, that the old botanists make two 
species of it.—Native of most parts of Europe, in pastures, 
pits, and other waste places; and on banks nearh^ges,OD 
a dry gravelly soil; flowering from May to July, It is not 
very common near London: but has been noticed at Charl¬ 
ton, ill Kent; between Yarmouth and Norwich: at Spixwort, 
and in the road to Coltishall; in Thurston church-yard, Suf¬ 
folk ; and in the field adjoining. Near Colchester, in F^sex; 
at Stowwood, in Oxfordshire; near Lkbfield Castle, Brom¬ 
wich; between Ashbourne and Okeover, in Derbyshire; in 
the quarries above Bath; on St. VinceuFs rocks, near Bris¬ 
tol; and about Darfickl, near Barnsley, in Yorkshire.—If 
the seeds of these plants be permitted to scatter, or if they 
be sown on a wall among rock-work, or in a dry border, 
tliere will be iio hazard of llieir maintaining their situation. 

2. Turritis Laevigata, Leaves smooth; root-leaves ob- 
ovate, serrate; sieni-leaves lanceolatedinear, quite entire, 
embracing; root biennial; stem quite simple, a foot high; 
flowers like tliose of the preceding species, but a little 
sn:ialler ; it is, however, clearly distinct fiom the preceding, 
which it otherwise resembles by its smooth, ohovate, senate 
root-leaves; and its narrower lanceolatedinear stem-leaves. 
—Native of Pennsylvania, See the preceding species. 

3. Turritis Stricta. Leaves smooth, shining; radical ones 
ovale, samewhat toothed ; stem-leaves lanceolate, shariiljr 
toothed, sessile: sleni simple, two feet high, erect. It is 
allied to I be following species, from which it ditil^rs chiefly 
in its smoothness.—Native of moist meadowa in PiedtPODt. 
See the first species. 

4. Turriiis llirsuta; Hairy Tower Mustards AH the 
leaves hispid; stem rouglidkaii;cd; hairs simple, spreading; 
silique quadrangular; root slrong, woody, perennial; stems 
generally several, one of which is much stronger than the 
rest, erect, a foot high, leafy, branched, round, clothed with 
thick-set, simple, white, prominent hairs; the upper part and 
flowering-branches smooth: flowers small, white. Mr* Wood¬ 
ward remarks, iliat tlie plant does not grow so tall, attd that 
the pods are not nearly so numerous, as to the Smooth Towe^ 
wort; the corolla also is white, and the flower appean 
earlier.—Native of many parts of Europe, on rooks, in stony 
places, on old walls ana castles, and id- dry moUDlUDoai 
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pastures; flowering in May, It has been observed near 
Midliurst} in Sussex; on Switham boftom near Cioydon^ in 
Surry ; near Buryjn SufFoik ; in several parts of Cambridge¬ 
shire; at Rewley Abbey, in Oxfordshire; upon ihe ruins of 
Old Sarum; upon St, Vincent's rocks, near Bristol; at Wick 
CliflTs; at Baydates and Darling; about Settle; and in the 
King’s Park, at Edinburgh, See ihe brst species, 

5, Turritis Patula. All the leaves hispid : stem-leaves 
embraciitg, toothed at Ihe end; branches spreading; root 
annual. It differs from the preceding, in being of a smaller 
stature, having a more flexuose stem, witfi spreading, in¬ 
stead, of upright stiff branches*—Native of Hungary, on 
open hills^ 

(T- Turritis Pubescens. All the leaves liiisped: stem- 
leaves sessile, bluntly toothed at the end ; branches sj>reading. 
This resembles the fourth species, but the branches are 
spreading, DesfoiUaines says, that it is less villose ; that ilic 
stem-leaves are more deeply toothed; and the pods fewer 
and pubescent,—Native of Algiers, on the mountains. See 
the first species, 

7- Turritis Clliata, Leaves smooth ; slem-leaves sessile, 
toothed at the base; witlk forked ciliatc hairs at the base and i 
tip; stem quite simple and erect,—Native of Swilzerland. 
See the first species* 

8i Turritis Alpina, Root-leaves toothed, hispid ; stem- 
leaves half embracing; flowers wlirte,—Native of Germany, 
Silesia, and Austria, 

0* Turritis Ovata, Plant pubescent; radical leaves petio- 
late, ovate^ dentated, obtuse ; stem-leaves embracing the 
stem, oblong, serrate, acute,— Grows on rocks, from l^ennsyi- 
vania to Virginia- 

Tussiiago; a genus of tite class Syngenesis, order Poly- 
gamia Superflua*— Generic Character, Ca/ix: coin- 
moa cylindrical; scales lanceolate, Ihicar, from fifk'cJi to 
twenty, equal, as long as tlie disk, submembraimceous. Co¬ 
rolla: compound, various; corollets in some all lienna- 
phrodite aud tubular, or only iu the disk ; feniaies fii some 
none, in others ligulatc : proper of the hermaphrodite fuiinel- 
form; border four or five-cleft, acute, reflexed, longer limn 
the calix ; females none, or Ugulate, very narrow, hmjKT than 


3. Tussilago Albicans, Scape one-flowered, without any 
bracte; flower nearly erect; leaves lanceolate-ovate, tomen- 
Cose bejieath, indistinctly serrate backwards; root annual, 
simple.—Native of Jamaica* See the first species* 

d* Tussilago Pumila* Scape one-flowered, without any 
bracte, erect; leaves lyrate, gashed, toot hie tied, to men tose: 
annuoh^—Native of Jamaica* 

5. Tussilago Nutans. Scape one-flowered, without any 
bracte; flower nodding; leaves lyrate, obtuse. This is an 
annual, stemtess plant; stalks about a foot high; corolla 
radiate,—Native of Jamaica, See the first species, 

6. Tussilago Alpina; Alpine ColVs-foot. Scape almost 
naked, one flowered; leaves cordate, orbicular, crenatc. The 
peduncles spring from the root, arc four inches long, woody* 
and sustain one purplish flower at lop. It flow-ers in March, 
April, and May.—Native of the Alps, Switzerland, Austria, 
llic south of France, Piedmont, and Siberia* See the first 
Sj>ecies, 

7. Tussilago Farfaru; Cotnmon Scape oiic- 

flou'cred, scaly ; leaves cordate, angular, toolhlelted ; root 
perennial, creeping hoi izonlally far aiul wide; flowers solitary, 
lerminaiing, yellow, »uOie conspicuous oji accouut of their 
radiate form lliaii most of the otitcr species: they come up 
early in the spring, before the leaves, and at some distance 
from them i they are upright, hut as soon us the bloom is 

I past, and Ihe seeds, with their down, as yet moist, are enclosed 
I within the calix, the heads hang tlow'ii, till iJie moisture 
I evaporates in riJ^eJling, when Ihey become lighter, are again 
creeled, and the down expands. The seeds, especially in the 
disk, are couimoiity barren: this is often the case with plants 
uliich, like the Colt's-foot, run much at the root* The cot¬ 
ton on tlic leaves easily rubs off; this, wrapped in a rag dip- 
I ped in a solution of saltpetre, and dried in the sun, makes 
! the best tinder. The leaves arc the basis of the Brilish Herb 
1 Tobacco: (hey are somewliat austere, bilterisli, and mucila- 
i giiious, and w-crc formerly niueii used in coughs, and conaiimp- 
■ live complainis. Dr* Cullen found ihcm of considerable 
service in scrofulous eases* lie gave a dccocliou of Ihc 
I firied leaves, and found it succeed wdiere sca^water liad 
! failed; and Fuller relates the case of a girl, with twelve 


the calix, entire* Staminas in llie hcnmijduodiles, fila- ; 
menta five, capillary, very short; anthera? r\liiidjiL\ tubular, | 
Pistil: in the bennaphrodites; germen short; style filirorm, 
longer than the stamens; stigma tliickish, in the female.^}, | 
germen abort; style filiform* length of Ihc hermaphrodite;) 
atigma bifid, thtekish* Pericarp: none; calix scarcely 
changed. Seeds: in tfic henuaphrodites, stdifaiy, ohlong, ; 
compressed; down capillary, stipulate: in die femalcis, j| i 
any, like the others; receptacle naked* 7 he | 

apecies has a sessile down; the niutli varies wiiii iluscuhir ; 
and radiate flowers; and the fouileenth has im ligulait^ 
florets iu the ray, though in some there are naked icmule 
florets* Essential Character* Calix: scales equulj 
as long as the disk, somewhat membranaceous. .Down: 

simple. Receptacle: naked*-The species are, 

1* Tussilago Auandria* Scape oue-llowered, scaly, erect; 
leaves lyrale, ovate. The flowers of this very low jilant stand 
upon short footstalks, which rise between the leaves, and are 
three or four inches long, each sustaining one dirty purple^ 
coloured flow'cr at the top,—All the plants of this species arc 
propagated by parting their roots in autumn, and must be 
planted in a moist shady border, where they will thrive, and 
require oo further care but weeding* 

2* Tussilago Deatata* Scape one-flowered, without any 
bracte; leaves lanceolate, toothed, villose,—Naliveof America* 
See the preceding species. 


scrofuions sores, wlio was cured by drinking daily as much 
as she could, for four mouths, of a dccocliou of the leaves 
luiiile so strong as to be sweelisli and glutmou^. It \s remark¬ 
able that llie smoking of Coil's-foot, for a cougJ), has the 
rocoJinncmlation of Dioscorides, Galen, Pliny* Boyle* and 
Ollier great men, ancient and mocleni; and, ucconliiig to 
Li Mliens, the Swedes smoke it for that purpose* U is a b:wl 
weed on some lauds, especialiy such as have been over-croji- 
ped and exhausted- Ploughing and harrowing alone, wjji 
not destroy it; it must be drawn out by tlie roots, which mav 
be effected at a small expense in well-lilled land* 

fl* Tussilago Japonica* Flowers altenmte* radiate; co- 
rcdlets yellow; root bitter, and esteemed by like Japanese as 
n couMtei poison*—Native of Japan* 

i>* Tussilago Frigida. 1’hyrse fastigiate; flowers rudiate; 
root perennial, creeping; corolla white, rayed*—Native of 
Lapland, Switzerland, Silesia, Dauphiny, and Siberia. See 
the first sjiecics, 

10* Tussilago Palmata; Palm at c-ksied Coif s-foot. Thyrse 
fastigLate; leaves palmate-taothod, which suflicientiy dis¬ 
tinguish it from all the rest. Ferenninl: flowering in April* 
—Native of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

11* Tussilago Alba; IVkite Colt's-foot^ or Batter-l/ur. 
Tlkyrse fasiigiatc; female florets naked, few; root perennial, 
less superficial than tlmt of the nintli species, and not striking 
so deep as the fourteenth ; flowers of a beautiful white, on a 
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scape, from four to eiglitcoa or twenty inches io height, 
disposed in a corjnib, from tfwrty to forty in number,—Na* 
live of several parts of Europe. 

12* Tussilago Hybrida ; Lotig-sialktd Col€s-J^ocl, or Hut- 
Ur~bur, Thyrse obtong; female florets Duuierous; berma^ 
phrodite florets very few; anthcrae separate; root pereonial, 
thick, and fleshy, creeping very far; flowers flesli-coloured, 
without any ray* We are almost persuaded, says Dr, Smith, 
that this plant is the true female of Petasites, (the fgurleentli 
species) being furiiialied with a smalf provision only of ihe 
other sex, to perform ils office occasionally, as in Spinachia, 
Cannabis, Musa, &c* It flowers in Apiil; the down of the 
seeds, forming a silvery plume, is very ornamoiiLal and con¬ 
spicuous*—Native ofCeunaity, Holland, Silesia, Swilzerland, 
Dauphiny, Piedmou*, and Great Britain, by (lie sides of 
ditches, in several parts of Leicestershire; about Manchesler; 
and near Banbury in Oxfordshire* See the first species, 

13* Tussilago Paradoxa; Downij-Jesved CoW^Joot.ax But¬ 
ter-bur. Tliyrse subovate; female ftorels naked, many; 
hermaphrodite, in tlirees; anthcia? free; leaves triangular* 
cordate, toothlettcd ; root scarcely creeping; flowers nearly 
upright, about twenty in a thyrse. Dr. Smith observes, that 
it is worth consideration* whclher the Alba (tleveiilh species) 
may not stand in the same relation to l])is, as the twelfth 
does to Jlic fourtcenlli: the antlicrcc in this being separate, 
as in Hybiida ; and united in Alha*as in Petasites* it llowers 
in ApriL — Native of Switzerland, 

11. Tussilago Petasites; Conimon Butter-bur, Tbyrso 
ovale; almost ail the lK>ieis hermaphfodile, syngeuesious; 
root perciinia!, creeping very far, and increasing rapidly, so i 
as to be hard toexlirpalc; in wliicli respect it agrees with 
Ihe twelfth species* as well as fn the appearance and foim of 
its leaves, which, however, arc somewhat larger* Tlie scape 
is rather shorter, and the thyrse is not so much lengthened 
out after flowering: the flowers are larger, aud the scales of 
the calix twice as long; all the florets arc hermaphrodite in 
appearance, with the anthera united, and the stigma thicken¬ 
ed and emarginate, but ihegcnaeii entirely abortive* Tile 
younger Linneus, and Hailcr, have occasionally noted a very 
few female florets to accompany the olhers, wJucIi, Ihe latter 
tells us, produces good seeds* This circumstance is rare, and 
has not been observed in England; iior, if general, would it ! 
invalidate the conjecture, that this Is the real male of the 
Hybrida, and forms hut one species with that* All these 
plants increase so nmch by root, that impregnation rarely 
takes place, which is also the case with Mints, and many 
other vegetables. As llic florets of the circumference only, 
in this genus, produce perfect seeds, the central ones having 
the thickened stigma, which appears always to be barren. 
Dr, Stokes and Professor Sibthorp, would remove it to the 
order Polygamia Necessaria; but syngencsiuus plants arc so 
subject to such variations in the i>crfection of tlicir organs of 
impregnation, rhat it is by no means certain, how far that 
order, or, indeed some others* are founded in nature. Its 
large leaves are alluded to in the Greek name Petasites; the 
English name Butler-bur arose from the large leaves being 
used to wrap fresh Uniter in; and Pestdentwort, from its 
efficacy in epidemic fevers, wliicti is testified in the following 
words, by Hill: The roots of this plant are an admirable 
medicine in the worst kind of fevers* And taken early, 
prevents those bad eflccls wlitcli arise from the use of im¬ 
proper medicines. I remember, says he, that in a fever 
which raged about twenty years ago, and proved very fatal, 
it was usual for the physician to ask, at his first visit, if the 
patient had been blooded, and, if he w-as answered in the 
affirmative, told the relations or attendants there was little 


hope of a recovery* Bieeding indeed was too ofte/i produc¬ 
tive of fatal consequences; UEid 1 fear tli% medicines com¬ 
monly given on the first attack were little less lo. The 
disease, wliieb was of the putrid kind, raged at the same 
time in Germany; and while the intiabitants of Great Britain 
fell a sacrifice to bleeding and chemical medicjaes^ they 
recovered and lived, by making use of Butter-bur. The 
melhod of using the root is this: ABer having out away 
the fibres from the body of the root, and washed it, slice 
two ounces of it, thin, into a clean earthen vessel, and pour 
on it a quart of boiling-hot soft water; let it stand till cold, 
and then pour it clear otf, adding about a quarter of a pint of 
mountain wine to it, and a liltle fine sugar, and let a quarter 
of a pint of this be taken every fourth liour: the spirits will 
be raised; the anguisli and depression which accompanies 
these kind of fevers, and proclaim their fatality, will be 
removed; a kind gentle sweat will soon come on; every bad 
symptom will vanish ; and the patient will speedily recover 
his health. If in the worst of cases a boil or bubo should 
make its appearance under the arms* or ia any other part of 
the body, make an ordinary poultice of white hiead and 
milk, and to a half-pint bason of it add a quarter of a pound 
of BuUcr-bur roots, bruised, but not boiled, together wUb 
a lillie salad oil* Apply this on the part; let it be kept 
warm, and renewed frequently; so will the patient have all 
the cliaiice for a recovery which the nature of Ibe case 
admits* I could say much more on this subject, but it 
would be an unnecessary task Co prove that the sun gives 
light; and it is no less certain that tJiisrool: h Ihe best koOAvn 
J remedy for putrid and pestilential fevers. Linneus remark^ 
that the large leaves affiird shelter from rain to poultry and 
other small animals. It flowers in April, is a nalive of 
Eurojie* and occurs on the hunks of rivers and ditches, iu 
Great Britain* Sec the first species* 

1^* TussiUigo Sagittata. Thyrse ovate, fastfgiate; flowers 
radiated ; radical leaves oblong, acute, sagittate, very entire; 
lobes obtuse.—Grows at Hudson's bay. 

Trilsan. See H^pcricuni, 

Tw ay Made. ‘See Ophr^s. 

T^pfm; a genus of ihe class Mouoecia, order Triandha*— 
Generic CiJARAcTER, Males^ numerous, in an ament, 

! terminating the enhn* Calix : ament common, cylmdrical, 
very close, composed of three-leaved setaceous proper peri¬ 
anths. Corotia; none. filameuta three, capillary, 

leiiglh of tlie culix ; unlhei je oblong, pendulous* 
numerous, iu an ament surrounding ihe same culm, digested 
very compactly* Caiir: periunth of many capillary hristlea. 
CoroUa : none* germen placed ou a bristle, ovate; 

style awLsbaped ; sligma capillary, permanent. Pericarp: 
uone; fruiu numerous, forming a cylinder* Seeds: siugle, 
ovale, retaining tiie sfyle, placed on a brislte; down capillary 
from the base to the middle, fastened to the seed^beariug 
bristle, length of the pistil. Essential CHARACTfiR, Alale: 
ament cylrndricaL Calix: indistinct, tliree-leaved^ Corolla: 
none* Female: ament cylindrical, below the males* Calix: 
a villose hair* Corolla: none* Seed: one, placed oua capil¬ 
lary down.-I'he species arc, 

1. Typba Latifolia; Great CaVs tail^ or Rwd-mMe^ 
Leaves somewhat sword-shaped; male and female spike 
approximating; root pereunial, creeping, the thickness of 
the human lliumb, jointed, spongy, furnished with small 
fibres of a whitish colour: the young shoots, while tender, 
terminating in a sharp hard point, like Quick-grasa; stalk 
fl'om three to six feet high, simple, upright, leafy, round 
aud smooth, without knots, leafy ut the base. The female 
amcDt is contiguous to the male; tlie germen very minute. 
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siUmg CD a ^hovt footstalk; the style tEiickeoed above, aii<J 
the stigma biach; seeds very small, on a downy peduncle, 
terminated by an awn; receptacle of the male catkin hairy. 
The quantity of impregnating dust rn llie mate spike is excecd- 
ingly great, but proportioned to the great number of seeds 
ID the female spike below; whether these generally vegetate, 
has not yet been ascertained ; wc only know that many plants 
which increase much by the root, seldom produce perfect 
seed. The part which Liimeus describes as the calrx, appears 
Talher to consist of some hairs proceeding from the recep^ 
tacle, and which seem more evidently to be so, from the 
hairy appearance of the receptacle after the dropping off of 
the slamioa, Curtis observes, it would be mucli less puzzling, 
and perhaps more agreeable to the system, to place this 
plant in the order Polyandria, tliere being many stamina, and 
all united to oiie receptacle* Haller says, tl»at the roots arc 
eaten in salads, that cattle eat the leaves, and that the downy 
seeds serve for stuffing pillows. Linueus relates, that 
coopers used the leaves to fasten the hoops round their casks. 
Schreber asserts, that tlie leaves are suspected to be poison¬ 
ous. Browne informs us, that in Jamaica the leaves make 
good mats, and are sometimes used for thatch. The appear¬ 
ance of this species has engaged gentlemen fond of plants to 
introduce it QD the edges of ponds; and painters frequently 
jfpre&enl it in aquatic scenes. Hubcits has put it into the 
hind of Christ as a sceptre, when he was saluted as a king In 
mockery by Herod's soldiers,—It is a native of four conti¬ 


nents; Js coinmou in Britain, and has been found in Jamaica, 
and in New Zealand, in ponds', ditches, aud by the sides of 
rivers and brooks: it flowers here in July. As the plants of 
this genus increase so much by their creeping roots, that 
they soon choak up a small piece of water, and overpower 
most other aquatics; they are therefore best cultivated for 
curiosity in a moist border of the garden, where they will 
flourish, and produce spikes more abundantly than in the 
water. 

2. Typha Angustifolia; Narrcw-Uaved CaVstaii, Leaves 
setnicylindrical, flattish, equalling the culm; male and female 
spike remote. This differs from the preceding in having 
much narrow-er leaves, not exceeding one-third the breadth 
of the other, scmicylindrical below, flat and strap-shaped 
toward the end, more slender spikes, though the plaat grows 
as (all aud as Arm as the Great Cat's-tail, aD<l the male and 
female spikes about an inch asunder*—There is another, 
called a variety, which Dr* Smith considers as a disliuci 
species. The culm is a foot and half Ejigh, but only one 
third of tlie size of this species, but tike spike is three times 
as thick, abbrevhted, foliolose; interrupted, the upper ament 
either ejktirely male, as in the others, or female at bottoni. 
This species, when growing aikioiig rocks, witfi its roots con¬ 
fined, bpcomes smaller, with the spikes more numerous.— 
Native of Europe, Barbary, and Siberia; found in Great 
Britain on Woolwich common; in the clay-pits of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; and along with the variety on liotinslow Heath. 


VAC 

VACC INIUM; a genus of the class Octandiia, order Mono- 
gynia. —Generic Character. Calix: perianth oue liaf 
cd,amal), superior, permanent. Corollas oue-pctalled, bell- 
shaped, four-clefi: segments revolute. Sttimina: filameula 
eight, siiupfe, inserted into the receptacle; antherm two- 
horned, furnished at ihe back wiili two spreading awns, 
opening at the Irp. Phiil; germen inferior; style simple, 
longer than the stamina; stiguia obtuse. Pericarp i berry 
globular, urobilicate, four celled, few, small. Observe. 

The number often adds one-Afth part in all parts of the 
fructi6cation. The calls in most of the species fourcleft; 
ill the first it is quite entire. The corolla, when frcsli, almost 
entire, is resolved to the base in the twenty seventh species. 
Essential Character. Cff/ijr: superior* Coro/Zc: one- 
petalled; fllamenta inserted into the receptacle. Bnvi}: 
four-celled, nmijy-seeded,^—The species are, 

* Wiik deciduous Leaves, 

1. Vaccininm Myrtillns; Biiberrp^BkabcrrytWhorlleherri^i 
ox Black Whorihs,, Peduncka onc'^flowered ; leaves ovale, 
serrate, deciduous; stem angular; root perennial, woody; 
stem shrubby, ereet, scarcely a foot high, vci ymucli brauclied, 
fornking a small tufted bush ; branches siuooth, green, 
twieled, sharply angular, especially the young oikes; flowers 
axiilaryt solitary, on short simple round peduncles, droop- 
11 ^ globular, or nearly so, but a little flatted at the base, 
Wb •coloured, or ralLcr pale reddisli-purple, inodorous, 
calix apd corolla have five teclh, the former very small, 
the teeth of the latter small, reflected, reddish^white; 
globular, with a dimple at top, five-celled before it 
but when arrived at inaturity the numerous seeds 
are imbedded in one continued, soft, acrid, blood-rcd pulp; 
though often described as black, they arc iu reality of a very 
dark blue. There are us many as thirty seeds in a cell; 
they are oblong, angular, very finely striated in waves, yel-. 
lowish, or of a red rust-colour, A variety with white benies I 


VAC 

was discovered m the woods about midway between Dunkeld 
and Blair, two seats of the Duke, of Atl;oj\ About May the 
young fresh greeu Icaves'and wax-like red flowers, make an 
elegant appearance. Towards autumn the leaves grow darker 
and more firm; and (lie ripe berries are gathered in the north 
for tarts, and in Devonshire are eaten utlb clotted creank. 
The berries are very acceptable to children, either eaten by 
themselves or with milk, or in tarls. I'he moor-game live 
upon them in the autumn. The Juice stains paper or linen 
purple. Goats biowze upon the plant; sheep are not fond 
of it; and horses and cows refuse it. TJie berries have uii 
astriugent quality; and in Arran aud ihe Western Isles are 
given in diarihceas and dysenteries with good ctFecT* The 
,Higfdaiiders cat them with milk, and make them into tarts 
and jellies, which last tliey mix with wliisky, to give it a 
relish to strangers* This, and the twenty-sixth, increase very 
fast by liieir creeping roots, and when fixed in a proper soil 
will soon overspread the ground. The first is frequently 
found on sandy heaths, iiileruirxiiig its roots with Healli; 
but the latter grows only upon moorish land*—Native of 
Europe, Siberia, and Barbary» on heaths and stony tnoorj, 
and in woods, wliere the soil is spongy. It is abundant in 
the mountainous parts of Great Britain: as, on Borland 
heatli, the highest spot in Norfolk; in Aspley wood, Bed- 
fordsliire; on the rotks above Great Malverji* Worcester¬ 
shire; in Bishop's woods near EccieslialL and Lightwoods 
near Birmingham; in the woods of riirbeck, Dorsetshire; 
near Lotigliborougli in Leicestershire; aud abundaully on the 
woods and heaths of Scoiland- 

2. Vaccinium Pallidum; Pale Bilberry ot Whortleberry. 
Racemes bracted; corolla cylludric, bell-shaped; leaves 
ovatc-aente, serrulate, smooth, deciduous*—It flowers ir 
May and Juiie, and is a native of Norili America. 

0, Vaccinium Ilirlum; fJair^ Bilberrt/ or JVAorfleberrif, 
PcdvmciesoDC-flowercd ; leaves ovate-serrate; branches round, 
8 X 
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div^ricatmg; stem shrubby, very much branched; dowers 
scattered over the branchlets, solitary, drooping, oo peduncles 
half a line in length; corolla five-cleft* Native of Japan, in 
the mountains between Miaco and Jedo.—This, like all the 
shrubby plants of this genus, is difficult of culture in gardens, 
because they require a moorish or boggy soil, which for 
some time must be kept covered with wet moss^ 

4. Yacciniuin Staniineum; Green-tcooded Bilberry or 
fy/iorileberry. Peduncles solitary, naked, one-flowered; 
antherae longer than the corolla; leaves oblong, ovate-acute, 
quite entire, somewhat glaucous beneath; siy[& longer than, 
the stem. It flowers in May and Juiie^—Native of North 
America* 

5. Vacciniuiu Uliginosum; Great or Marsh Bilberry 
or U^ortieberry^ Peduncles one-flowered; leaves obovate, 
quite entire, smooth; braikclies round. This grows taller 
tlian the common sort; flowers flesh-coloured, or pink, the 
calix and corolla mostly four-cleft* They appear in April 
and May, and I he berries ripen in August* The fruit has 
less flavour tlian the common Bilberry, but abounds with 
a weak acid juice* In large quantifies it occasions giddiness 
and a sligiit head-ache, especially when full grown and quite 
ripe* Many French vintners are said to use the juice to 
colour their wines red* They furnish an ardent spirit, which 
is idghly volatile and intosicating. The Alpine birds feed 
upon the fruit, which is very common in the lofty regions 
which they frequent.-—Native of many parts of Europe, and 
ol Siberia* Found upon some inounlainous marshy heatljs 
in Great Britain, where however it is not getierab It has 
beeji seen at Gatnblesby in Cumberland; in Whinfleld forest, 
Westmoreland ; and in the Highlands of Scotland. 

tJ. VacciniuLTi Album ; White Bilberry or Whortleberry, 
Peduncles simple ; leaves quite entire, ovate, toraenlose 
beneath ; flowers two or three at the ends of the branches.— 
Native of Pennsylvania. 

7* Vacciniutii Mucronatuni; Pointed-leaved Bilberry or 
Whortleberry, Petiuncles quite simple, one-flowered; leaves 
ovale, mucronate, smooth, quite entire; branches round, 
glaucous.—Native of North America. 

y. Vacciniuin Diffusuin; Shining-leaved Bilberry or 
Whortleberry, Peduncles solitary, naked, one flowered; 
leaves ovate, acute, indistinctly serrate, somewhat villose* 
It flowers from May to July, and is a native of South 
Carolina, 

9* Vacciniuin AngustifoUutu; Narroto-leated Bilberry 
or Whortleberry, Peduncles solitary, one-flowered; leaves 
ellipticdanceolate, smootli, indistinctly serrulate. It flowers 
in April and May.—Native of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

10, Vacciniutn Corymbosum; Corymbed Bilberry or 
Whortleberry, Flowers corymbed ovate; leaves oblong, 
acuminate, quite entire.—Found in North America. 

11* Vaccinium Bracteatum; Bracled or Whortle¬ 

berry^ Racemes leafy; leaves serrate, acute; stem entirely 
smooth; branches and brancblets alternate, divaricating; 
corolla cylindrical, white. It flowers in June.—The Japa¬ 
nese, of whose country it is a native, call it Ki-Fusi, 

12. Vaccinium Ciliatum ; Ciliale Bilberry or Whortle- 
berry* Racemes leafed ; leaves ovale, quite entire, hispid; 
stem ash-coloured, smooth; corolla red,—Native of Japan. 

13. Vaccinium Fuscatum; Clusierjloicet^ed Bilberry or 
Whortleberry^ Racemes almost naked ; corollas cylindric- 
bvate; calices acute; leaves elliptic, acute, quite entire; veins 
somewhat villose beneath. It flowers in May and June.— 
Native of North America* 

14. Vaccinium Frondosum; Obtuse leaved Bilberry or 
fyhortleberry^ Racemes brae ted; pedicels bracteolate; corol¬ 


las subcampanulate; leaves obovate-obloog. quite entite^ 
deciduous. It flowers in June*—Native of North America* 

15. Vaccinium Venustum; Bed-twig^d Bilberry or 
Whortleberry* Racemes bmeted; peSicela bncleohlei 
corollas subcampanulale; leaves elliptic, quite entire, deeb 
duous, smooth. It flowers lo May and June*'—Native of 
North America. 

16* Vaccinium Ligustrioum; Nahed-raoimed fiilAcrry 
or Whortleberry* Racemes naked; stem shrubby; Icavea 
crenulate, oblong.—Native of PennsyLvania. 

I 17* Vacciniuin Resinosum; Cfamtnj^ J^t/^erry or 
berty. Racemes bracted; corollas ovate; leaves elliptic, 
sharpfsh, quite entire, deciduous^ bedewed with itiiiioui 
atoms.^Native of North America. 

13. Vaccinium Aincenum; Broad-leaved Bilberry or 
Whortleberry* Racemes bracted; corollas suboytindrical; 
leaves elliptic, subsenrulate, deciduous; veins somewhat Tib 
lose beneath.—Native of North America. 

ID. Vaccinium Virgatum; Bivet-leaved Bilberry or 
WhortlebeiTy, Racemes sessile; corollas suboylindrical; 
leaves oblong-elliptic, serrulate, deciduous, smooth on both 
sides ; flowering-branches elongated.—Native of North 
America* 

20. Vacemtum Tenellum; Gatl-^ved Bwarf Bilberry 
or Whortlebury, Racemes bracted, sessile; corollas ovate, 
cylindrica); leaves oblong-elliptic, somewhat wcdge*shaped, 
serrulate, deciduous, smoothish*—Native of North Ametica- 

2L. Vaccinium Arctostaphylos; Madeira Bilberry or 
Whorfleberry, - Flowers racemed; leaves crenulate, ovate, 
acute ; stem arboreous. It flowers in June and July.—Native 
of Madeira and the Levant* 

22. Vaccinium Galezans. Leaves sessile, cuneatedance* 
oJate, subserrulate, venose, pubescent; fascicles sCssile; 
pedicels very short; calices acuminate; corolla ovate; s^le 
standing out; flowers small, yellowish-white; berriei small, 
globular, black.—Grows in the shady woods and swamps of 
Virginia and Carolina* 

23. Vaccinium Cespitosuni. Plant small, cespitose, vtiy 
glabrous; leaves cuneate-oboval, rotundate-obtnse, conipi- 
cuously serrate, membranaceous; flowers branchy, solitary, 
subsessilc; corolla with a short pedicel; berries black*—A 
little shrub not above three inches high, growing in the more 
northern regions, particularly about Hudson's Bay. 

With evergreen Leavei. 

24. Vaccinium Meridionale; BWftrry or Whorile- 

berry. Leaves ovate oblong, acute, serrate, perennial, flat* 
lucid; racemes terminating, erect; corollas prismattcal, sel¬ 
dom five-cleft; flowers variegated.—Native of Jamaica. 

25* Vaccinium Cereum; Waxen Bilberry or Wharile^ 
berry* Peduncles solitary, one-flowered; corollas quinquan- 
giilar, ovate; leaves ovate-roundisb, serrate; corolla bell- 
shaped.—Native of Otaheite* 

26. Vaccinium Vitis !daa; Red Bilberryt IFAor/irferfy, 
or Cowberry* Racemes terminating, nodding; leaves obo¬ 
vate, revolute, tootldetted, clotted beneath; roots creeping, 
woody; stem mostly upright, little branched, twisted 
or flexuose, angular, smooth, pliant* An elegant droopiqg 
cluster of belt-shaped hlush>coLouTed or pale pink flowen 
terminates the stem or branches* The berries are red, acid; 
astringent, and bitter* They are scarcely to be eaten raw; 
and though made into pies in Derbyshire, where tb^ 
are called Cowberries, their flavour is fiir inferior to the 
Cranberry^ Their best use is for making a rob or jelly, 
which the Swedes eat with all kinds of roast meat; and is 
far preferable to that of the red currant as a sauce for venison. 
It is also an excellent medicine for colds, sore throatsi and 
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all irriUtioD of tbe mouth or fauces. Lintiens observes, that 
these berries are in large quantities from West Bothnia 
to Stockholm for pickling; that in Switzerland and other 
more southern parts of Europe, they leave them to the birds. 
—Native of most parts of Europe, particularly the ooitbern 
countries, ou dry stony heaths or moors on the mountains. 
Many parts of Derbyshire, the north of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, are clothed with this humble evergreen^ It occurs 
also on rocks near the sea-coast frofu Canada to New Eng¬ 
land, It dowers in June^ See the first species. 

27^ Vaccinium Oxycocciis j E^jtropean Cranberry, Leaves 
ovate, quite entire, revolute, acute; stems creeping, filiform, 
smooth; root perennial, fibrous; branches scattered, pro- 
■cumbent, leafy, dowering about the upper part; dowers 
drooping, of a beautiful rose or fiesh colour, singularly ele¬ 
gant; berry globular, or pear-shaped, pale red mottled with 
purple, when fully rijM purpUsh-red. These berries, made 
into tarts, are much esteemed, though some dislike them on 
account of their peculiar flavour* They may be kept several 
years if wi)>cd dry, and then closely corked in dry bottles; 
or the bottles may be filled with water. They are brought 
to London from the moorland counties, and even imported 
from Russia: the Cambridge market is supplied from Lin¬ 
colnshire. At Longtown m CumberUijid txventy or thirty 
pounds worth'are sold by the poor peojde each market day 
for five or six weeks together. TIjg Swedes have no idea of 
putting them to any other use thau to boil silver plate to its 
proper wliiteiieafl, the sharp acid of the Cranberry corroding 
the external particles of the copper alloy. It has many 
names in English: Cranberries, Moss berries, Moorherries, 
Fenberries, Marsh worts, or Whortleberries. The most gene¬ 
ral name, Cranberry, probably originated from the peduncles 
being crooked at tlie top, and, before the expansion of the 
flower, resembling the head and neck of a crane.—Native of 
the north of Europe, generally found entangled in Sphagnum 
and other bog-mosaes, which cover the surface of shallow 
waters, through which those who gather the fruit arc obliged 
to wade. The flowers appear in June, and the berries ripen 
in August. They abound in the north of England, in Scot¬ 
land, and ID the bogs of Ireland.—Found on Dersiog¬ 
ham moor near Norwich; on Booiham moor near Lincoli], 
and ID great quantities in many parts of the county; on 
Gamlmgay bogs, Cambridgeshire; Potton's bogs, Bedford¬ 
shire; in Bishop's woods near Ecoleshall, Staifordshire; on 
Birmiagham bealh, —This and the American Cranberries, 
being natives of bogs^ cannot be propagated upon dry land; 
but on natural or artifleial bogs they will spread and increase, 
if taken tip carefully with sonic of the soil to their roots, and 
transplanted in autumn; but they can only be cultivated for 
curiosity in gardens, for they will not thrive mucli, nor pro¬ 
duce fruit out of their native bogs. 

26.Vac€iniuiD Hispidulum; airy stemmed Avierlean Cran- 
htrry^ Leaves quite entire, revolule, ovate; stems creeping, 
Aliform, hispid. This bus the same structure as the Euro¬ 
pean Cranberry, but is larger in all its parts, and the stem 
is imbricate with bristle-sliaped scales. It is extremely 
abundant in North America, where the Canadian French call 
it Atopa, a name they have borrowed from the Indians. At 
Philadelphia, late in autumn, they are brought to market 
every Saturday; and are boiled and prepared in the same 
manner as the Swedes treat tlieir Red Whortleberries. They 
are abo made use of during the winter and part of the sum¬ 
mer, in tarU and other kinds of pastry. But as they are very 
sour, they require a great quantity of sugar, in which vast 
quantities of them are preserved, and sent to the West Indies 
and to EuropCp 


2d. Yacciniuui Macrocarpou; Stnooth^&tetamed Americait 
Cranberry. Leaves quite entire, oval, oblong, obtuse, flat; 
stems creeping, filiform.—Native of North America. 

30. Vaccioium MyrtifoJiura. Plant creeping, very gla¬ 
brous; leaves petiolate, oval, lucid, revolute, thinly denti* 
cuJate; fascicles axillary, subsessile, with few flowers; corol¬ 
las subglobose'campanulate; berries small, black.—Grows 
in Carolina. 

31. Vacciniiiin Crassifolium. Plant diffuse; branches 
ascending, lax; leaves oblong-lanceolate, acute, serrate, 
rigid, glabrous; racemes terminal, corymbed, bracteated, 
with few flowers; flowers nodding; corollas patulo-campa- 
nulate, deeply and acutely five-toothed; flowers pink-red, 
very ornamental.—Grows in Carolina. 

32. Vaccinium Niiidum. Plant erect, very branchy; 
branches distichous; leaves shining, obovate-elliptic, acute, 
glabrous, serrate; racemes terminal, corymbed, bracteated; 
nodding; corollas cylindrical; flowers pink-red.—Grows in 
Carolina. 

33. Vaccinium Myrsinitis. Plant erect, very branchy, with 
small leaves; leaves sessile, ova), mucronate, subserrulate; 
fascicles gemmaceous, terminal, and lateral; corollas oblong- 
ovate, purple; calixscarlet.—A beautiful little shrub, grow¬ 
ing in the dry sandy woods of Carolina and Florida- 

34. Vaccinium Buxifolium. Plant dwarfish; leaves obo- 
vate, crenate, dentated, glabjotis; fascicles heaped together, 
subsessile, axillary, and terminal; corollas short-ovate; fila- 
menla glandulose; stigma capitated; flowers white, delicately 
tinged with red.—A handsome little shrub, in dry woods, on 
limestone rocks, in the western parts of Virginia, near 
Winchester and the Sweet Springs. 

35. Vaccinium Ovatum. Leaves petiolate, ovate, acute, 
re volute, serrate, glabrous, coriaceous; racemes axillary and 
terminal, bracteate, short; corollas cybndraceous; calices 
acute.—Grows on the north-west coast of North America. 

36. Vaccinium Obtusunu Plant creeping; leaves small, 
oval, rotuudate-obtuse, mucrouate, very enlii«, glabrous, 
coriaceous; peduncles axillary, solitary, one-floivered«— 
Grows on the north-west coast of North America. 

Vuhlia: a genus of the class Pentandria, order Digynia.— 
Generic Character. Calix: perianth five-leaved; leaf¬ 
lets lanceolate, acute, concave, spreading. Corolla: petals 
five, ovale, concave, spreading, shorter by half than the 
calix. Stamina: filamcnta five, filiform, erect, inserted 
between the petals, length of the calk; antherae ohJong, 
four-grooved. Pistil: germen inferior; styles two, filiform, 
from upright spreading, longer than the Stamina; stigmas 
simple, obtuse. Pericarp: capsule ovate, truncate, scored 
with five raised lines, crowned with the pennaikcnt calk, 
one-cel!ed, two-valved. : numerous, minute. Essen¬ 

tial Character. CgHx: fivedeaved. Corolla: five- 

petalled. Capsule: inferior, one-cel led, many-seeded._ 

The only known species is, 

1. Vahba Capensis. Leaves opposite, sessile, subpubes- 
cent, narrow, lanceolate; stipules none; stem herbaceous, 
round, without knots, below brachkte and subpubescent; 
flowers from the upper branches* pedniicled, two or more, fre¬ 
quently three together, yellow.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in sandy places^ 

Valantia; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Monoeefa, 
or Tetrandria Monogynia.— Generic Character. Ber^ 
maphrodiit Flouer: solitary. Calix: scarcely any, in place 
of the germen. Corolla: one-pelalled, flat, four-parted; 
segments ovate, acute. Stamina: filamenta four, length of 
the corolla; anther® small. Pistil: germen large, inferior; 
style length of the stamina, semibifid; stigmas headed, 
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carp: coriaceouf, compressed, reflesed. Seed: single, glo¬ 
bular. MaU Fiower: one on each side of ihe hermaphro¬ 
dite* Cn/ijr; scarcely any, in place of it llie germcn, €q- 
roUa: onc-petalled, flat, three-parted, or four-parted; seg¬ 
ments ovale, acute* Stamina: nlamenta four or three, length 
of the corolla; antherae small* Pistil: germen small, infe* 
riot; style and stfgmas obsolete, and scarcely to be observed. 
Pericarp: abortive, but a slejider oblong rudiment adheres 
to the side of the hermapiuodile. Seed: pone* Observe. 
The male flowers are trifld in the first and flfth species; 
r]uadrlhd in tlie sixth and sevcniJi* Essential Charac¬ 
ter. Hermaphrodite, Cafir: none. Corof/a? four-parted. 
Stamina: four. Sti/ie: bifid* Seed: one, Male, Calijc: 
none. Corolla: three or four parted. Stamina: four or 
tliree, Pis/i7; obsolete.——The species are, 

1. Vatanlta Muralis; IVali Crosswort, Male flowers trifid, 
placed upou the smooth germen of ifae henuaphrodite; root 
annual; stem and leaves smooth.—Native of Italy, on llie 
whole coast of Tuscany, especially in dry rocky places; also 
on old vralls at a distance from the coast, as in the Farnese 
garden, and Dioclesian's baths at.Rome. It is found on the 
sandy shores of the County of Nice; and in the south of 
France, about Nemours, Magisol, and Montj>ollicr.—If tlte 
annual sorts of this genus be permitted to scatter their seeds 
in autumn, llie plants will come up, and require no further 
care but to thin them, and keep them dean from the 
weeds- 

2. Vakntia Hispida; Busilif Cromvort, Male flowers 
trifid, placed upon the hispid germen of the hermaphrodite; 
root annual; stems hispid; leaves rugged,—Native of the 
south of France; and of Barhary, near Algiers- 

3. Valantia Filiforinls; Least Crossw&ri. Capsules longer 
than the pedicel, cylindrical, hairy, unarmed; leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, smooth, subciliate, Amiual.—Native of the Canary' 
islands; it flowers in July. 

4. Valentia Cucullaria; Hooded Crossuw^t. Each of the 
fructifications covered within ovale hracte, which is bent 
down* It flowers in May and June.—Native of tile Levant. 

5. Valanlia Aparine; Smooth seeded Crosswort. Male 
flowers trifid, pedicelled, placed on the peduncle of the her- 
niaphrodilc; stems branched, ]>rocumhent, angular; angles 
loolliletted, rough; leaves mostly in sixes, linear, tootlied at 
the edges* blunt, with a point; corolla white*—Native of 
Germany, France, Sicily, and Barbary, 

C* Valantia Articulata; Jointed Cresswort. Male flowers 
quadrifid; peduncles dichotomous, leafless; leaves cordate; 
root annual.—Native of Egypt, Syria, and Barbary. 

7. Valantia Cruciata; Common Crosswort, Male flowers 

quadrifid; peduncles lateral, two leaved. See Cru- 

eiatumf which is the same plant. 

8. Valantia Glabra; Smooth Crosswort, Male flowers 
quadrifid; peduncles dichotomous, leafless; leaves oval, 
ciliate*—Native of the south of Europe* It flowers in July, 
The roots of tins and the preceding species may be easily 
increased by dividing them. 

9. Valantia Hypocarpia, All the flowers quadrifid below 
the germen; peduncles naked, one-fiowefed; stem iierba-^ 
ceons, from one to three feet high, loose, branched, grooved, 
fugged; branches opposite, numerous, divaricating, subdi¬ 
vided, patulous, loose, hirsute; flowers peduncled, axillary, 
small, yellow; berries two, connate, fiilvous, small, one- 
seeded.—Native of Jamaica, in the cool mountains. 

, Valentinia ; a genus of the class Octandiia, order Moiiogy- 
uia,—GENEitic Character* Calix: perianth onedeafed, 
spreading* concave, coloured, five parted; segments obtuse, 
toacave^ entire. Corolla: aone^ unless the calix be taken 


for it* Stamina: fllamenta eight, awl-shaped, eneb 
shorter than the calix; antberas roundish, PUtil: gerawB 
roundish, superior; style length of Ihe stamiiii, round,, thick; 
stigma beaded. capsule berried, roundish opeiH 

ing into three or four parts, which afterwards roll ba^cne- 
ceTled, pulpy within. Seeds: four, oblong. Essehtial 
Character. Calh: five-pa|ted, coloured, spiesding. 

Corolla: none« Capsule: berri^, four-seeded, piu|^4 - 

The only known species U, 

1. Valentinia Tlicifolia- Leaves alternate^ ovate-lanceolifle, 
an inch and lialf long, waved and spiny at the edge, saoolh, 
and very stiflf; flowers scarlet-coloured, terminating in t sort 
of umbel. It is a brauchiag shrub, about two or Ibtee 6et 
high.—Native of Hispantgla, on the most barren rocks tomnb 
the ocean; and iu the island of Cuba, about the HaVmnt, < 

Valeriana ; a genus of Ihe class Triaudria, order MonogyoaL. 
—Generic Character. Calix: scarcely any;, a superior 
margin. one-petalled; tube nectariferous, oniheloiqcr 

side gibbous ; border tive<cleft ; segments obtuse* Stamine: 
three, or fewer, (tn one species, four;) filamentaawLGhapal, 
erect, length of the corolla; antheroe roundtah. Piiiil; 
gcrincu inferior; style flliforan, length of the stamma; stigna 
1 liickish* Pericarp : a crust not opening, deciduous, crowned. 
Seeds: solitary, oblong. Observe. A wonderful divenilyof 
Ihe parts of fructlflcation is found in this genus, astotbeir 
number and form in diflTereut species. The margin of the 
calls is scarcely observable it^ some, but is flve-oleft in 
others* The lube of the corolla in some is oblong; in the 
two first it furnished with a melliferous spur; in others it 
s very short. The border in some is equal, in others two-lip- 
ped, with the upper lip bifid. Stamina iu most three,, in fomt 
Hvo or one only, m the Siberian species four; in others the 
sexes are distinct* Stigma in some trifid, in others emar^* 
nate, in others globular. Pericarp in some scarcely any; 
ill others a thick capsule; in others two-cellcd. Seed in 
some crowded with down, in others without any, and rf 
various forms* Essential Character* . Caiix : oobc. 
Corolla: one-petalkd, gibbous on one aide of (he bnafr 
superior. Seed: one.^—The species are, 

^ Valerians with a single downy Seed^ 

1. Valeriana Rubra; Common or Broad-leaved Red- 
rian. Flowers one-stamined, tailed; leaves lanceolate, quilt 
entire; roots perennial* woody, as thick as a man's finger, 
spreading very wide: stems about three feet high, fOUkdi 
$moothish, grayish, hoJlow* The upper part sends out 
brandies by pairs, which, with the principal stem, tretenu^ 
uated by red flowers growing m corymbs* The whole herb 
is very smooth and even. The colour of the floiren is 
usually a deep rose, but varies to full flcsh-colour and whiter 
—Native of France, Italy, SwitzeFlaDd>. the Levant, and 
Barhary. It is frequent in Devonshire and Cornwall, both 
among rubbish and upon walls ; and has been aba seen 
growing on Ely miuster^ and the walla adjoining. It Sowers 
all the summer and autumn after May*.— Propageti^ 
Culture, Part the roots of this and the next species in aatunn^ 
or sow the seeds, soon after they are ripe, in a shady border; 
where they will sometimes come Up in the same autimn, 
especially if the season prove moist, otherwise they will eat 
appear till the following spring* When the plants sre fit to 
remove, transplant them into beds^ at about nine iiiches or 
a foot asunder: water and keep them clean, and transplniit 
them in autumn where they are to retnam* They im too 
large for small gardens. When the seeds light upon Iho 
joints of old walls or buildings, ihe plants will thrive as weli 
as In Ihe ground, and will continue much'longer: tliesdedi 
iherefore may be scattered on grottoaaad rock-woik, whete 
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the plants will fiower from May till the frost stops them, 
and till that time make a good appearance. 

2. Valeriana Angustifolia; Narrixw-Unved Red Vahrian^ 
Flowers one-stamined^ tailed ; leaves linear, quite entire; 
root smaller than that of the preceding species; stems two 
fret high or more, branching on each side from the root to 
within si^ inches of the top* It appears to be distinguished 
from the common sort by its leaves.—Native of the moun¬ 
tains of France, Switzerland, Italy, and Barbary* 

3. Valeriana "Calcitrapa; Cut-haied Valerian^ Flowers 
oue-staniined; leaves pinnatitid* The stalks of this species 
in good ground will rise nearly a foot and half high, but only 
half that height upon dry stony soils, and only three inches 
when they grow out of the joints of old w^alls. Corolla small, 
pale rose colour,—Native of the south of France, Italy, 
Portugal, the Levant, and Barbary, It propagates itself by 
its downy seeds. 

4. Valeriana Diotca ; Smalt or Marsh Vakrian, Flow^ers 
ihree-stamined, dioecious; radical leaves ovate; stem-leaves 
pinnate; root pereunial, jointed, creeping, tfie thickness of 
n crowquill, white, but sometimes tinged with red; stems 
from a span to a frot or a foot and half in height, upright, 
grooved, smooth. This species in Engl^ind seldom fails to 
be diceoious : or if there be any hermaphrodite flowers, they 
are such in structure only, both organs not being perfect. 
The roots have the same smell with the Offlcinal and Garden 
Valerian, and have like nropeittes with them, but in a much 
weaker degree than the lormer* It flowers in May and June, 
atid 15 a native of Europe and the Levant, in wet meadows, 
marshes, and by the side of ditches and streams. 

5. Valeriana Capensis; Cape f^aUrian. Flowers three- 
stamined; leaves pinnate; leaflets ovate, toothed.—Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope* 

6. Valeriana Officinalis; Officinal or Great Wild Valerian. 
Flowers three-stamiued, all the leaves pinnate; leaflets lan¬ 
ceolate, nearly uniform; root perennial, composed of long 
tender fleshy flbres, uniting in heads, and sending out from 
its crown one or more long extended creeping shoots; stems in 
dry ground from one foot to two feet in height, but in woods 
and hedges, moist ground and gardens, four or five feet high, 
upright, round, grooved, hollow, in some parts more or less 
hairy, terminating in flowering-branches, which are brachiate 
or disposed cross^wise. The root has a strong, and to most 
people a disagreeable smell ; its taste is warm, bitterish, and 
subacridj communicating its properties to wine, water, and 
spirit; but it ia best in substance, and may be taken from 
half a drachm to two drachms for a dose. There is no doubt 
of it$ possessing antispasmodic virtues in an eminent degree. 
It is often prescribed with advantage in hysterical cases, and 
instances are not wanting where it appears to have removed 
some obstinate epilepsies, lu habitual costiveness it is an 
excellent medicine, and frequently opens the bowels when other 
stronger purgatives have been tried in vain. The unpleasant 
flavour of Valerian is best concealed by a small addition of 
mace. A tincture of the root in proof spirit, and in volatile 
spirit, are sometimes ordered ; and Dr. Cullen says, that if it 
have sometimes failed, it is from the disease depending upon 
different causes, or the roots being frequently empioved in an 
improper condition, or in too small doses* Very great 
effects have been produced by it in hysterical cases; but ihc 
toot used was procured from dry calcareous pastures, and 
was given in considerable quantities during a long lime. It 
IS well known that cats are very fond of the roots; rats arc 
also equally partial to it, and hence ratcatchers employ them 
to draw the vermin together.—Native of Europe and Siberia, 
in woods, hedges, marshes, and near rivers: it also grows among 
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bushes in high pastures and on dry heaths, and is then much 
smaller and more hairy, with the leaves narrower, and the 
roots more highly aromatic and less nauseous* It flowers in 
June.— Propagation and Culture, Part the,roots ia spring 
or autumn, and plant them upon a dry fresh uudunged soil, in 
which, though the roots will not make near so great progress 
as in a rich moist soil, yet for use they will be much prefer¬ 
able. The roots should be taken up when the leaves decay 
in autumn, and preserved dry until used. Those which 
grow wild upon dry chalky soils, are more valuable than those 
cultivated in gardens* 

7* Valeriana Phu; Garden Valerian, Flowers three- 
stamined; stem-leaves pinnate; root-leaves undivided ; root 
thick, fleshy, jointed, spreading near the surface In a very 
irregular manner, crossing each other, and matting together 
by their small fibres. This differs from the preceding species 
in not having the stem grooved* and the outer leaflets being 
larger than the others^ The odour of the flowers is very 
pleasant, though that of the common sort is very disagreeable. 
Their roots, however, have the same smell, taste, and quali¬ 
ties; only this is inferior for medicine.—Native of Alsace, 
Silesia, Daupliiny, and Barbary, near La Calle. This should be 
cultivated in the same way as the sixth species. Tlie plants 
must be set about two fret asunder in the beds, as they 
spread and multiply very fas^. In dry seasons water them 
till they have taken root. 

8. Valeriana Tripteris; Thrte-kaved Valerian,. Flowers 
ihree-stamined; leaves toothed; root-leaves cordate; stem* 
leaves ternate, ovate, oblong.—This and the four following 
species are difficult to preserve in gardens; as naturally, 
growing on rocks covered with Moss, where the snow con¬ 
tinues six or seven months: they therefore require a cold 
situation and a stony soil. 

9, Valeriana Montana; Mouniain Valerian,. Flowers 
three-stamiiied ; leaves ovate*oblong, somewhat toothed; stem 
simple. This in stature and habit agrees with the preceding 
species, but is more tufted, and has the root commonly 
creeping horizontally, more divided, and not smelling so 
strongly*—Native of the mountains of Switzerland, Austria, 
Caniiola, Dauphiny, Piedmont* Silesia, Siberia, flowering 
there all (he summer. Cultivated as the preceding. 

18* Valeriana Celtica; Celtic Valerian, Flowers three- 
stamined ; leaves ovate-oblong, obtuse, quite entire; root 
perennial, black, oblique, with long fibres, smelling very 
strong, aromatic, caulescent at top, and scaly with the remains, 
of the deciduous leaves; stem slender, simple, terminated 
by a few small whitish flovvers in a corymb* It is a very 
Jiumble plant, the stalks trailing upon the ground among 
the moss, and putting out roots at their Joints, which swell 
into knobs or tubers.—Native of Switzerland, Austria, and 
Caruiola, See the eighth species. 

11. Valeriana Tuberosa ; Tuberous-^rooted Valerian, Flow¬ 
ers tbree-stamined ; root-leaves lanceolate, quite entire, the 
rest pinnalifid ; roots perennial and tuberous, by which it is 
easily distinguished. There is a variety which has them 
longer, the plant is larger, and the leaves more cut, and of a 
cinereous green; the other is greener, smaller, less cut, and 
the roots in the form of an olive. Il flowers in May and 
June.—Native of the south of Europe. See the eighth 
species. 

13. Valeriana Saxaliiis; Rock Valerian, Flowers three- 
stamined ; leaves somewhat loothed ; root-leaves ovate; stem- 
leaves linear-lanceolate; root perennial, blackish, with nume¬ 
rous and long fibres, covered with the remains of leaves, 
having the smell and taste of the sixth species, but mucJi 
more unpleasant and acrid, and leaving a bitterness on the 
8 Y 
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lpi)giie. The wJple plant is slijuing, and abovl half a foot 
high ; seedLiioiyuj-—Nj^live.of the juoiiiitains of Stiria, Aus¬ 
tria, Silesia, Dau^^Jiiny^ and FiedmonL See the eighth 5[>ecie5, 

13 . Valeriana. Elongaia. ^lo^vers three^stamined ; root- 

teavqs ovate; stem leaves cordate, sessile, gashed^ and some¬ 
what hastate; root perenitjuli ^'>th fewer ftbrib^ dirlj white, 
having lillle ta^te or sri^et). l,t fs a shining upright plants 
witj] a simple steip lialf a. loot gr a span in heiglii; corolla 
sitiall, dusky, regnlarly hvc-clefK Seopoli observes, that it 
differs from Moolana by. its radical stem, paniclqd stalk, and 
leaves under the first racemes mostly trifid; from Tripteris, 
by its leaves toothed all round, the stem-leaves ovate, tlie 
root-leaves always longer than the petiole,—Native of fj»e 
mpUDtains of Lower Austria, flowering in July* See the 
eighth species. . . 

14. Valeriana Pyrenaipii; P}freruan Valerian. Flowers 
tbrge-stanuned; steut-Jeaves cordate, toothed,petioied, upper- 
mqst ternate; root perenuia), fibrous, from which come out 
many lieaTt-shajted leaves, on petioles more than a foot in ! 
Jenjaiii, The stalks rise three feet high, arc hollow, eltannelled, 
and send out opposite branches towards the top.—Native of 
the Pyrenees, It flowers iu June, and ripens seed in August. 
Sow the seeds on a sliady bolder soon after they are ripe, 
and when the plants come uj>, treat them as direcled for the 
first species. It delights in shade, and a moist soil. 

15. Valeriana Scandeijs; Climbing Valerian, Flowers 
three-slammed; leaves ternate; stem scandent; seed-crown 
feathered.—Native ol ^pain. 

IG. Valeriana Miitla. Flowers three stamizied ; stem qua* 
drifid; lower leaves bipinnalifld; seed-crown fualhered,— 
Found about Montpeliier, 

17 . Valeriana Supina. Flowers fuur-stauaiiied ; involucrets 
six-leaved, thrce-flowercd; leaves ctilirej root pereunial; 
plaut small, scarcely bigger tJiau a Daisy, even when culti¬ 
vated.— Found iu Italy and Cancitliia, 

15. Valeriana Panejfiora. Kadical leaves winged; stem- 
leaves lertiaie; leaflets oval, acute, serrate; panicles lax, 
with few flowers; flowers wjdte.—Grows in shady woods on 
the Allegany mountains, and floweis in June and July. 

With a thrte-eelled trowntd FrHfV. 

16. Valeriaua Villosa; Htiir^ Valerian. Flowers fnur- 

slamined, equal; lower leaves eared, upper toothed, villose; 
root fibrous. The .wliule stem-leaves aud panieje densely 
liirsntc ; corolla subrolale, yellow. It differs fioni Sibiiica | 
by.ib cared leaves, and the liairiness of the whole plant.— 
Native of JapaJi, Ijz Jedo, Nagasaki, &c. flowering in Sep- [ 
Icmber. j 

2b. Valeriana Polyslachia. F/ow;ers three-slaniincd; leaves 
pinnate; spike compound, wliorled; root pereunial; stem 
ascending, roundish, striated, smooth ; corolla wliite* scuicely 
gibbous at the base, wdlii an equal border siiorlcr than the 
tube.“Found in watery places near Buenos Ayres. 

21. Valeriana Sibiricu; Siberian Valerian, Flowers four* 
stamined* equal; leaves pinnalifid; seeds fastened to an oval 
chaff,--Native of Siberia. 

22. Valeriana Kutbenica; Russiun Valerian* flowers 
four-stamined ; leaves ovate* fiesliy, piniiatifid, toot bed ; 
seeds fastened to an oval chaff; root perennial; stems a foot 
high, the upper part ims two pairs of branches, wliicli wilh 
Ihe principal stem are terminated at lop by the bright yellow 
flowers; leaves pinnalifid.- -Native of Siberia, Sow the seeds 
of this and the next species where the plants are to remain, 
either in autumn soon after they are ripe, or in ihe spring. 
When they appear, thin them where they arc too close, and , 
keep them free from weeds. 

2(J, Valeriana Carnosa ; FUihy VaUrif^n* Flowers three-; 


stamined; leaves toothed, flealiyp, gleHiaoits.;; root poreomali, 
tufted; stems^ a foot high, npright-, rounds, smoothCQiollik 
purple*—Found in the straits of Miagpllan. See the pre¬ 
ceding, 

2ft. Valeriana Cornucopia; Purple VaUri^n*, Fiovwrei 
two-stnuiiucd, rtugent; leaves, ovate,^ sessile;, roet annuilf 
steins pretty, lldck, chatineJled^ of a purplish colour^, ejghtlQP 
nine inches high. Prom each side of the stem.spring-slender^ 
brandies^ but the upper part divides into two spreading* 
branches like the others. The joints are awdliPg, and .these 
branches divide again by pairis, and are terminated-by-cluster*' 
of red flowers, When the flowers are pasfr the fruit etretdieaH 
out in the shape of a Cornucopia. It flowers Iierje fiodi May 
to August.—Native of .Spain, Italy^ Sicily, Armenia^ and. 
Barhary. Tins, with the following and thO: tweoty-setentb. 
species, may be propagated by sowing their seeda in autmno; 
where they are intended lo remain. When they- ooiae ufi^, 
thin tlieoi, aud keep tliem clean. The plants which rise iu 
! autumn will live through the winter,.and come early to flower 
fn the following summer, so as to produce good seeds; 
whereas those which rise iu the spring do not ripen theiri 
seeds, except the season prove warm* 

25. Valeriana Echinala. Flowers three-staneijncdj regular; 
leaves toothed; fruit linear, three-to.otfaed, Jarger^ 

recurved ; root annual; stem dichotomous.—Native of Italyi 
Ibe south of France, and Barbary. 

2«. Valeriana Olitoria; Common Corn Saled, or LavtKe* 
Lettuce^ Flowers three-stamined; stem dichotomous; leave*- 
lanceolate, linear, longue shaped, obtuse, entire^ or theupper- 
ones toothed. There is one seed to eaoli flower; the coMiir 
of the flowers is a pie blue. Early in the spring, and'even 
during the winter, this little plant will furnish a lokntble 
material for salads. Dr. Witbering observes, lhal the tender 
leaves are little inferior lo young LeJtuce; l>Ht haying a 
strong lasle, which, is not agreeable to many palates^ it is* 
not so much in use as it was formerly* Gerarde, who sajv- 
it may be culled, from the Dutch, WbiteTotherb, inforiM ua 
lliat ill his time it was used as a.salad herb. The Frencb-caU 
it Salad de Prtire^ from its being generally ealen iu Lent* 
As it is common i» corn-^ficlds, and appears about the^timai 
wlien lamhs are dropped, i| has obtained-iit EoglUb; tbac 
names of Corn Salad and Lamb's Lettuce. There is a smalUf 
variety witli jagged leaves*—In order to cultivate thisai.a 
sulad herb, sow the seeds in autumn on the.spot where-they: 
arc to remain. If sown at the end of Auguat,. ilie lint rains 
will bring up the plants, wldch should be hoed, to thin ihm 
where too close, and lo destroy-the weeds. Early in the 
spring, (he plaols will be fit for use; and the younger they- 
are ivheti used, t)te better tasted* The seeds will lie m.tlifr 
ground many years, if they happen to be buried deep, awl, if 
turned up to tlie air, will come up as thick as if fhey bad 
been newly sown. 

27* Valeriana Dentata ; Tooih-^eedtd Com Salad* Flo were 
Ihree-slainitied ; stem dichotomous; leaves linear, tongue- 
shajred, quite entire, or somewhat toothed; fruit ovate, nou- 
mjnate, tlirce-loolhed, two of the teeth very shorL Tliu 
(lifl'crs from the preceding in liaving the stem higher, and^ 
more divaricating. It varies with the leaves toothed a liUlei* 
—Found among corn in England^ France, Germany, and 
Italy. 

28* Valeriana Vesica ria; £ ladder-fruited Corn Salad* 
Flowers three-staininod: stem diehotomous; leaves laaeeo* 
late, tootJied; fruit inflated, globular*—Native of Crate or 
Caudia, and of Barbary, 

2!>. Valeriana Coronnta; Crowned Com SalatL Flowma 
three-siamiucd; stem dichotomous; leaves lanceolate^, toot bed; 
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fruit six-looilieit; seed ovate, uotiminate, small,—Native of 
the south of Fraoee, Italy, Portu^yU aiwt Barbary. 

30* Valeriana Uadiata^ Flowers lliree-staniinert; stem 
dichotomous; loaves oblong, obtuse; beads iiivolucred ; root 
leaves succuJout, narrow, little gashed, Bpreadiug ou the 
groond*—Native of Portugal; oi> l/ie holders of helils, 

31, Valeriana Pumila j jytvarf Corn S&t<td. Flowers three- 
stamined; stem dicllotouions; lower ieaves toothed, upper 
linear, mnllifid* This small jdant is scarcely three inches 
high.—Found: in ihe soiUii of Ffunce, about Monipellier. 

Valerian^ Greek. See Pohmoninm. 

ValiUnet'ia; a geuus of the class Direcia, order Diandna* 
—Generic Character* Male, Cnlix: common sj>athe 
two-parted j segments oblong, bitid, reflexed ; common spa¬ 
dix compressed, covered all over witl* flowers, digested Into 
a spike^ Corolla; otie-pelalled, fhier-partcd ; tube none; 
segments obovutc, sjireuding very lunch, and bent back. 
Stamina : fllamenta two, upright, lengili of tlie corolla ; 
nntbera simple. Female. Valix; spathe one-flowered, cylin¬ 
drical, long, with the mouth bifld, erect; perianth flivee- 
parted, spreading, superior; segmeufs ovate* Corolla: petals 
three, linear, very narrow, truncale, shorter than thecalix; 
nectary spreading; cusp placed under each of the stigmas* 
Pd»til: germeii cylindrical, inferior, hmg; style scarcely 
any; stigma three-parted ; segment‘d seniihilid, oval, convex, 
longer than the callx, spreading, [Hihescent aljove, Pni- 
carp : capsule cylindrical, long, oue-eelk-d* Seeds: nume¬ 
rous, ovale, fastened to tlie side of the capsule, Kssen- 
TfAL Character. Male. Spathe; two-parted; spadi\ 
covered wdlh floscules* Corolla: three-parted. Frmftle. 
Spatht: bifld, one flowered* V<itiv: Ihree-parled, Miperror, 
Stigma: Ihree-parted; Capmte: oiie-cellcd, many-seeded. 
-The species are, 

1, Vallisnei'ia Spirails ; Two-stamined VnUhveria. Flowers 
tVTO-staniiiied, This is an aquatic plant, with long thin 
aliDOSt transparent leaves, witli parallel nerves and jdales 
dividing il transversely, very finely senate at tlie cud, and 
floating on the water. Tiie m;ile flower is very small anrl 
white, and is borne on a very short scape at the bottom of 
the water; when mature it breaks loosjc, and floats on the 
surface. The female flower, which is larger, and purple, 
grows upon a spiral scape; it oontnicts or unfolds accord¬ 
ing to the depth of the \^a!e^, so that ihe flower when it 
opens is always at ihe surface; and wJicii flowerijig-lime i^ 
past, the scape coniracts, and the fructilicalion is completerl 
at the bottom of the waler. The economy of this singular 
plant is u remarkable confinnatlon of Linneus's doctrine of 
the sexes in vegetables* Michch, who did nol admit this 
doetrine, and considered tile male plant not only as a drstincl 
species, but as a different genus from llie female^ remarks, 
tliRt it is wonderful in these flowers, that before they open 
they are separated from the plant, and being ruised U* (he 
sufl^ce, open suddenly with a kind of elydic force, and tfie 
segments of Ihc petals are bent downwards: in this state 
they swim at large upon the surface, and flnriug siiniiticr iind 
autumn are in sucli quanlities as in snme places to whilcu 
the whole surface of the water. Tlie i'emale plant, the same 
author informs us, is found in sncJi quyntilies in the great 
ditches about Fisa, that the roots in some parts occu|iv the 
whole bottom, and Ihe leaves cover the surface iu such a 
manner as to impede the passage of the barges alung Ihciii* 
Lmneiis found it in abundance in (he rivnlcls of Finmarcb, 
but did noi observe it (o flower either liicre or at Upsal: it 
has occurred iu Switzerland, and grows in the Rhone near 
Orange. 

2, Valiisneria OcUudra; Eigftt-slamined VallUneria. 
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Flowers erght-stanirned ; root ainiual, fibrous* Tlie economy 
of this species, though soinelhiug similar, is not so curious 
as that of the preceding, bur the end of impregnation is 
auswcied equally*—Native of the East Indies, in stagnant 
siiallow sweet water* 

3* Vullisneria Americana* Leaves linear; male and female 
peduncles straight.—Discovered by Fursb in 1600, in the 
Delaw'arc, near Fiiilydelpliia.—11 grow's at the bottom of 
rnnddy and slow'-flowing livers* 

4. Valliinci'iu Nana; Dicarf FallisneHa. Stalk of tiie 
female flowers spiral, capillary; leaves under water, linear, 
acute* eiilire.—Found in New Holland* 

VandelUa ; a genus of tlie class Didynamia, order Angio- 
sporniia*— Generic Character. Calix: perianth one- 
leafed, tubulons, four-parted; parts snbuvate, equal, the 
uppennosl subbitid, ])eunaaenl. Corolla: one-petallcd, riii- 
geiiT; lube length of the calix; border small; upper lip 
ovate, eiiliie, lower dilated, two-lobed. Slamina : filaincnia 
four, two outer from the disk of the lower lip, bowed upwards, 
(W'O from llic tJiroat higher; ajitheric ovale, connected by 
pairs* Pistil: gernieu oblong; style filiform, length of the 
slamina; sdgmas two, ovate, meinbranaccoiis, reflexed* Peri¬ 
carp: cafisule oblong, ouc-ccHed. numerous. Essen¬ 
tial Cti aracti-:r. loui-parted. Corolla: ringent. 

Filamtnla : Ihe two outer from the disk of the lip of the 
corolla Ant fierce: connected by pairs* Capsule : one-cel led, 
iiiaiiy-speded.-The sjiecies are, 

1* Van<lellia Difl'u:ja. J.eaves roundish, subscssik; stern 
herbaceous, four coinered, brachiale ; flowers uxillaiy, 
opposite, solitary.—Naliv'e of Ihe island of Montserrat 
and Santa Cruz* It lias the liabit of Veronica Serpylli- 
John. 

% Vandellia Pratensis. Leaves petioled, oblong, acute, 
eremite; root aikttual; stem herbaceous, erect, four-cornereil, 
wirli the corners acute, bruebiate; luanclies of (he same 
structure; flowers axillary, sessile, small; petioles verv short, 
—Found in America, from the island of Trinidad to UraBil, 
by wav’Sidcs* 

Vangneria ; a genus of the class Fentandria, order Mono- 
gyuia.—GENERIC Cetaracter* Cafix: very sinalh five- 
toolberl, E))reading. Corolla: small, campaimlaie, globular, 
(ivc-clefl, hairy ut the thioab Stamina: five; with oblong 
antlieriC scarcely standing out. Piatif : one ; wiili a biln- 
mellalc stigma* Pericarp: berry inferior, pome-shaped, 
umbilicale, not crouued, live-celbul* Seeds: four or five, 
like almonds. Essential CnARACrER. Calix; five- 
tool bed. Corolla ; lube globular, with a hairy Ifiroat* 

Stigma: bilamellate* Berry: Mdetior, four or five seeded* 
I'be only species yet discovered is, 

L Vangucria Edidis. Leaves i>elioted, o)>po5ite, ovale, 
altennaled to both eiuls* smoolli, quite eiilire ; jkcduncles 
axillary, three or four thiies dieholoniously biaiiLhed ; flowers 
pedicelled ; fruit eseuleiil. It is a Ijce, with rotmd stnooth 
braiiclies, supposed to be a naliie of China or of 
gascar* 

Vanilla. See Epidmdram VnntUa. 

Varnish Tree, i'ce Rhus. 

Vciyronia; w genus of the chtss Penlandriu, order Mono- 
gMiia.—O enerh; Character. Cotix : periaiUli one- 
leafcd, tubular, wilii five slender recurved teeth, pcrinaucijT. 
Corolla: onc-]>elalled, tubular, cylindric; border five-parted, 
s]>readiiig. Stamina: iilamenia five, awLsbaped, length of 
tlie corolla; anthertc incumbent, oblong.^ Pistil: gennen 
ovale; style filiform, knglb of tlie corolla; stigmas four, 
brislie-sbaped* Pericarp: drupe ovate, onc-celled, inclosed 
by the calix, free* Seed: nut four-celled, roundish. Es^en* 
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TiAi. Character. Corolla: five-clefL Z>rwpf; with a four- 
celkti m»t,-The spcctes are, 

1. Varrouia Lineata. Leaves lanceolate, marked with 
lines; peduncles lateral, growing to the petioles; spikes glo¬ 
bular, This shrub is from four to tive feet in height, and 
branched so like the fifth species, that it seems as if it were a 
variety of it growing upon rocks; but Browne sajs the nuts 
are two-celled, and that it seldom rises above three or four 
feet high, and is furnbhed with a number of slender crooked 
intermixed hranehes*^Native of Jamaica- 

2. Varronia Bulbata, Leaves ovate, veined, and wrinkled; 
spikes globose. This is a shrub a fathom in height, warted, 
with round rough-haired branches; flowers clustered in little 
roundish balls; corollas small, wjjite. —Native of Jamaica, 
in dry coppices near the sea, flowering in spring. 

3. Varronia Mirabiloides. Leaves ovate, wrinkled, ser* 
rate; flo\vers racemed, directed one way; corolla salver- 
shaped; stem from two to three feet high, frutesceiU, branclied, 
erect, rough-haired; branches nearly upright, stifl', hairy, 
with the hairs pressed close, Jacquin calls it the most 
elegaufshrub of the genus, and says, that the flowers in size 
and form resemble those of Marvel of Peru, whence its trivial 
name, and are white, handsome, and void of smell —Native of 
St, Domingo, where the French call it Dent Ckunblancv 

4. Varronia Mariiniceiisis. Leaves ovate, acuminate; 
spikes oblong. This shrub is about six feet high,— Native 
of Martinico, on the borders of woods, 

5. Varronia Globosa ; Giohulur-sjfiked Vorroma. Leaves 
lanceolate, oblong; stem dichotomous; peduncles axillary, 
elongated, naked; spikes globular. This differs from the 
preceding species in having ibc spikes constantly globular, the 
segments of the corollas emargiuate, and the stigma blunt 
and fourfold,—Native of the West Indies, where it occurs 
upon the coast, 

C, Varronia Curassavica; Long $pikcd Varronia, Leaves 
lanceolate; spikes oblong; stem shrubby, a falliom in height, 
upright; branches and hranciilets rugged, ferruginous; flow¬ 
ers clustered, sessile, biggish, white,—Common by the lower 
woody lands of Jamaica, where it is generally found climbing 
or leaning on the neighbouring shrubs, flowering iti summer 
and autumn. 

7. Varronia Angustifolia; Narrow^Uared Varronia. Leaves 
linear, rugged, somewhat loottied; spikes linear, oblong, 
"Native of the island of Santa Cruz, 

8, Varronia Alba; WhiU-fruittd Varronia. Leaves cor¬ 
date; flowers cynied ; spikes roundish. This tree often 
reaches the height r>f llitriy feet, and the trunk becomes half 
a foot in diameter, but when planted in hedges it becomes 
shrubby. Cymes ample, not unfrequenlly six inches in dia¬ 
meter, having numerous whitish flowers without scent: drupe 
somewhat oblong, half an inch in length, whitish, sivbpel- 
hiad: pulp whitish, sweet, insipid, glutinous; nut oblong, 
striated, black.—Native of Carthagena and Curasao, where 
the nut is eaten. 

0; Varronia Monosperina; One-seeded Varronia, Leaves 
ovate, rugged, quite entire at the base; spikes cynied; nut 
one-celled*—'Native of the Caraccas* 

Vateriai a genus of the class Polyaiidria, orderMonogy- 
iiia.—G eneric Character, Calix: perianth one-lea fed, 
five-cleft, acute, pennaneiit. Corolla : petals five, ovate^apread- 
ing. Stamina: fitamenla numerous, sliorter than the corolla; 
aiiilier® simple, Pts/i7: geniieii roundish; style simple, 
sliort; stigmas capitate. Pt}'icarp: capsule turbinate, cori¬ 
aceous, placed oil the reflexed calix, marked with three 
sutures, one-celled, threc-valvcd. Seed: one* ovate. Essen¬ 
tial Character Cali^: five-cleft. Corolla: five-|>ctailed. 


Capsule: ihree-valved, one celled, ooe-seeded^-^Tbeonly 

known species ts, 

1, Vateria Indica, a native of the East Indies^ 

Vatica; a genus of the class Dodecandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Genehic Character. Cirto; -perianth one- 
ieafed, five-parted, obtuse at the base, erect; segments lan¬ 
ceolate, shorter than the corolla. Corolla: petals five, sesaUe, 
elliptic, large. Stamina: filanienta none; antherae fifteen, 
sessile, very short, four-celled, the two outer cells terminated 
by a spine interposed between them, the two inner shorter 
by half, without any spine. PUtil; germen conical^ five- 
cornered ; style cylindrical, five-striated; stigma obtuse. 
Pericarp: capsule three-ceJled. Seed: oqe in each cell. 
Essential Character, CaUx: five-cleft. Pelalt: five. 

Anthers: fifteen, sessile, four-celled.--The only species 

known is, 

1. Vatica CliiDensis. Leaves alternate, ovate-oblong, 
bluntly acuminate, quite entire, smooth; with the veins-stand¬ 
ing out on both sides, alternate, and the vemlets netted and 
anastomosing. This very rare plant is a tree, having the same 
appearance with the Valeria Indica, to which it ts neatly 
allied, but differing in the antherse, and perhaps in the frulU 
—Native of China, 

Vehzia; a genus of the class Pentandria, o^der Digynh, 
—Generic Character. Calw; perianth one4eafcd, 
filiform, five-cornered, permanent; mouth five-tootbed, acu- 
I minate, erect, very small. Corolla: petals five, very short, 
emarginate, two-toothed ; claws filiform, length of the calix. 
Stamina: filamenta five, often six, capillary,scarcely the length 
of the calix; antherse cordate. Pts/tL-^ germen cylindric.short, 
terminated by the receptacle of the styles; styles two, fill* 
form, length of the stamina; stigmas simple. Pericarp : cap¬ 
sule cylindric, covered, one-celled. Seeds: numerous, in a 
single row. Observe, There are often six stamina, but the 
natural number is five, as later observations have proved. 
Essential Character. CaUxi filiform, five-toothed. 

: five-petalled, smalL one-celled. Seeds: 

numerous, in a single row.-The only known species is, 

1* Velezia Ftigida. Leaves opposite, awl-shaped, striated, 
pubescent, sheathing at the base; stem upright, jointed, 
round, pubescent, three or four inches high; branches 
slender, often divaricating; flowers axillary, solitary, or 
sometimes, but seldom, two or three together, along the stem 
and branches, on bhort pedicels; corolla small, a little 
longer than the caltx; border rose-coloured/ slightly etnar- 
gioate.—^Native of the south of Europe, and of Barbary, 
near Mascar, 

Vella ; a genus of the class Tetradynamia, order SiUcaloisa. 
"Generic Character. CoftJr; perianth fourdesved, 
erect, cylindric; leaflets linear, obtuse, deciduous. CoroUa: 
four-petalled, cruciform; petals ohovate, spreading; claws 
length of the calix. Stamina : tilamenta six, length of the 
calix, of these, two opposite, a little shorter; anthers simple. 
Pistih germen ovate; style conic; stigma simple. Peri¬ 
carp: silicic globose, eutire, Iwo-celled, with a partition 
twice as large as the silicic, ovate beyond it, and erect. 
Seeds: few, roundish. Observe* The second species has 
the four larger filamenta castrated, aud coaduoate by pairs. 
Essential Character. Nfftcie.*,with a partition twice 

as laige as tbe valves, ovate ou the outside.-The spe- 

■cies are, 

I, Vella Annua; Annual Vellot or Cmj Rocket* Leaves 
pLuuatificI; si I ides pendulous; root annual, small, fibrous; 
stein hratiched, leafy, hispid, with bristles bent down; flowers 
pcdicclled; petals obovale, entire, whitish, or very pale 
yellow, with deep purple veins, uiid very sleuder cbws. It 
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Bowers lo June. Fauii4 in Valencia, in Spnin; and in 
Euglaud, oil Salisbury Plain, not far from Slunebcnge.—If 
the seeds be petmilted to scatter, the plants will coruc np 
and tlirive very well; or, if they be sown in auUtmn, Ihey 
will succeed much better than when sown in tJie spring, as 
they will frequenlly, in t)iat case, lie in ilie grt>und till 
autumn: whereas those sown in autumn come np soon after, 
or early in the spring, and will more certainly produce ripe 
seeds. As they ought not to be transplanted, iJie ^avcd must 
be sown where they are to reniaiu, and only require tldnniiig 
and weeding. 

2, Vella Pseudo-cytisus; Shrubby VtUa. Leaves entire, 
obovate, ciliate; silicles erect; stem ahriibby, two feet higli, 
somewhat rugged, very much branched ; douers lu spikes, 
terminating the stem and branches; petals yellow, orl>icular, 
variegated with paler veins; claws filiform, slighily thaiinel- 
led within, a little longer than the calix.—Found near 
Aranjuez in Spain, where It dowers and fruits in May- D 
is increased by seeds, like the preceding species, and vvill 
continue twn or three years. 

Veltheimiii; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Mono- 
gynia,— Generic Character- Calix: none. (Jvr^tia: 
of one petal, tubular, nearly cylindrical; limb regular,-in six 
very short, broad, almost equal segments. Siumijia: fila- 
menta six, thread-shaped, inserted into the tube, and not 
projecting beyond it; antherse ovale, cloven at the base. 
PiMlf germcii superior, roundish; siyle thread-shaped, 
declining; stigma simple, acute. Pirkarp: capsule mem¬ 
branaceous, somewhitt pellucid, llirce-lobed, ihree-ceUcd, 
each lobe extended into a compressed rounded wing, Sf:eds: 
mostly solitary, obovate, rather compressed. Essential 
Character* CoroHu: tubular, with six teeth. Siami-na; 
inserted into the tube* Capmk: membrauaceous, with three 
wings, and three cells, with solitary seeds.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

1. Veltheimia Viridifolia; Wave-haved Vvltkeimia. Leaves 
lanceolate, obtuse, wrih wavy plaits; teclli of the corolla 
rounded, erect. Bowers copiously in the winter and 
spring, but b not easily increased either by root or seed,— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. Veltheimia Glauca; Ghucem Umtd Vdikt^imia. Leaves 
lanceolate, glaucous, tipped with a small point, somewhat 
crisped at the margin; teeth of the corolla spreading. It is 
not so bandsotne as the preceding, and is more diihcult of 
culture. It flowers from January to April.—Native of the 
Cape, 

P^niihgQ; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Moiio- 
gytiia,— Generic Character. Cdix: one-leafed, tubu¬ 
lar, indistinctly ten-striated within the margin, which is quite 
entire and toothless. Corolla: scales protecting ihe stamina. 
Siatnina: filamenta five^ inserted into the calix; aniherse of two 
rounded lobes, Pidit: geimcn superior, nearly globose; style 
aborL cloven half way down; stigmas two, divaricated, acute. 
Ptricarpt capsule‘superior, globular, surroumled near tlie 
middle with the remaining nectary, and lerminating in a loirg 
linear membranous wing, one-cclled, not opening of itself. 
Seed: solitary, round. Ei>SENTiAL Character, Calix: 
tubular* Corolla: scales protecting the stamina, which are 
inserted into the calls, Capsuh: winged at the top, uml 
one-seeded*—The only known species is, 

I* Vcntilago Maderaspatana. Leaves allernatc, on short 
petioles, two*faced, ovale, most slightly serrate, smooth, 
three or four inches long; panicle terminating ; flowers very 
numerous, small, of a dirty greenish colour, smelling very 
strong and oflTcnsive, not unlike ^Urculia Fc^tida ,—This 
shrub is generally dioecious, and a native of the forests and 
127, 


other uncultivated places among the mountains of the East 
Indies, where it floaters during the cold season, and tlie 
natives of the mountains apply the bark, in a green stale, to 
many useful purposes, as cordage, 

Vtnusi's Comk See Scandix. ' 

Vtnus,*s Fly-trap^ See Diotiisa^ 

Venus's Lookhig-glass, See Campanula* 

Venns^s Navelwort* See Cynoglossuoi Unlfolium* 
Veratrum ; a genus of the class Polygamia, order Mo- 
noecia. —Generic Character. HirmaphrodiU. Calix: 
none, unless the corolla be considered as sucli. Co^'olla: 
petals six, oblong, lanceolate, thinner at the edge, serrate, 
permanent. Stamina: filamenta six, awl-shaped, pressing 
the germina, more spreading at the tips, sliorter by half than 
the corolla ; anthers quadrangular. Pistil: germina three, 
erect, oblong, ending in scarcely apparent styles; stigmas 
simple, palulous. Perua7'p: capsules three, oblong, erect, 
compressed, one-cetled, one-valved, ga|>ing inwards. Seeds: 
many, oblong, blunter at one end, compressed, membra¬ 
naceous, fastened in a double row. Male F/oU'er: on the 
same plant, below the hermaphrodite. Calix, Corolla, and 
Stamina: as in the hermaphrodite. Pisiti: an indistinct 
vain rudinieui* ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. Calix: none. 
Cor6//cf: six-pefailed. Siatnina : aix. Hermapkrodi/t. Pis¬ 
til: tliree. Capsule r many-seeded. Alalt: rudiment of a 
pistil.--The species are, 

). Veratrum Album; inttedlowered Veratrum, or fVAite 
Hellebore. Raceme superdecoinpound ; corollas erect; root 
perenniith composed of many thick fibres, gathered into a 
head ; leaves oblong, ovate, leu inches long and five broad 
iu the middle, rounded at the cud, and having many longi¬ 
tudinal plaits like lliose of Gentian. Tlie branches and 
principal sleiu are termtnated by spikes of flowers, set very 
close together* of a greenish-white or herbaceous colour, 
appearing in July. Every part of this plaiit, as well as the 
roots, is extremely acrid and poisonous; the leaves and seeds 
have proved deleterious lo various animals. Nolwithstand- 
ing its virulence, it has been given internally in mania, 
epilepsy, &c. but the discuses in which its eflicacy seem 
least equivocal, are those of (he skin, as scabies and diflerent 
prurient eruptions, herpes, morbus pediculosus, leprosy, 
aud scrofula; tw many of these it has been successfully 
employed, botii inLcriully and externally. As a powerful 
stimulant and irrilating tiiedicine, its use has been resorted 
lo only in desperate cases; and then, it is first to be tried in 
very small doses, in a diluted stale, and to be gradually 
increased according lo its cfiects. G red ing, who employed 
it in a great number of maniacal cases, gave the hark of the 
root, collected in spring, in powder; beginning with one 
grain, and gradually increasing the dose. He aUo sometimes 
used the extract, prepared after Stoerck'a umtliod. The 
root, wltile yet fresh, lias a strong disagreeable smell* and a 
nauseous, bitterish, acrid, penetrating, and very durable 
taste. 'I’uken inwardly in doses of only ten or fifteen grains, 
it operates botli upwards and dovinwarrls with great violence, 
and has sometimes brought ou convulsions and other alarm^ 
ing symptoms. It has been remarked lo aflecl the upper 
part of the ihioal in a very peculiar manner, causing a kind 
of strangulation or suft'ocalioti, with cxlrcinc pain and anxiety. 
It has been cinployeit in cases of httiacy, and i[| apoplexies, 
with success, when all oilier means commonly made use of 
have been ineffectual. It was formerly given in small doses, 
to quicken other purgatives and etuelies. and sumettmes as 
an alterative in obstinate chronical disorders; for which lust 
inleution it is, without doubt, a medicine of great efficacy, 
but its effects are not ascertained with any degree of pre- 
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cbtoii,—To propagate this plant, 1 lie seeds as soon as 

they are ripe, eitlier in a bed or tiox, filled Vfitli light fresh 
earth, and keep the ground constantly clean from Weeds, tn 
tJie spring ilie plants will appear, and must be carefully 
weeded, and in dry weather refreshed with water. In the 
following aulnmn when their leaves decay* prepare a bed of 
fresJi hghl earth, lake up the young plants carefully, without 
breaking their roots, and plant them about six inches squate: 
let them remain until they are strong enough to flower, when 
they should be transplanted Into the borders of the pleasure- 
garden. But as these plants seldom flower in less than four 
yt-ars from seeds, this melhod of procuring them is nol much 
practised to England. Wlten once obtained, they arc easily 
increased by parting their roots in autumn, when their leaves 
decay; but care must be taken not to part them loo small, 
as that will prevent their flowering in the following summer, | 
Plant ilicm in a light fresh rich soil, and do not remove them 
oftener than once in three or four years. They form pretty 
ornaments when planted m the middle of ibe pleasure- 
garden, and should not he placed near fences which harbour 
snails, as those vermin devour the leaves, and destroy their 
ajipearance, 

Veruirurn Viride; Green-Jton^er^d Veratrnm, Kaciemc 
superdecompoxind ; corollas btlbsliaped, with the claws 
thickened al the side within,—Native of North America, 

Veiatruiu Nigrum; l^ark-Jiotctrtd Vtratrum. Raceme 
compound; corollas spreading very much; root perennial, 
h is very nearly allied to ll^e first species* hut diflers in 
place of growth, colour, villose peduncles, spreading corolla, 
and compunnd raceme, not subdivided into a panicle. It is 
also less sivoiig and aevid,—Native of Ausiria and Siberia. 

4. Veratrum Luteum; YtUoio-Jiou'ei'ed Veruirum. Ra^ 
ceme quite simple; leaves sessile; loot tuberous and large. 
Befw'etn Ihe leaves there vomes out a single stem nearly a 
foot hi-h; the flowers are produced at the top, in a single 
tbick close spike: they aie snudi, and of a yellowish white 
colour.—Nuiive of Novtii Aiuerirn. 

5. Vevarrum Rarvifiorum. Racemes paniculate ; branches' 

fiKTorm; flowers pedicelJate* stellate, small, green; petals | 
ovaMarrccolate; h aves oval or lanceolate, plane, glabrous,— | 
Grows on the high mountains of Carolina. \ 

fi. Veratruiu Anguslifolium, P^lant lofty, diokoiis; 
panicle simple; petah linear; leaves very long, linear, keeled; 
flowers greenish-yellow,—Grows on the high iiiounlaius of 
Virginia and Carolina. 

Vtrbannim: a genus of the class Penlandria. order Mono- 
r^eric Cii ar acTRR* CaU.v: periantli one- 
leafed, five-patted, small, pvrnianenl; segments erect, acute, 
i^oroUa: onc-pelalled, wheel-shaped, a little unequal; tube 
cylindrtc, very short; border spreading, five parted ; seg¬ 
ments ovate* obtuse. Stamina: filaiiienta five* aw! shajjed, 
shorlcr than the corolla: anthefu; loiiiidisi), compressed, 
creel. Pis/p/: germeii roundish; style filrtonii, lengili of 
the stamina, inclined ; stigma thicktsb, obi use, PerUarp: 
capsule roundish, two celled, two valved, opening at top; 
receptacles 1mlf ovate, fastened to the partition, S^fds: 
numerous, angular, Obnene* Ju most of the sjH'cies the 
^taTiiina are inelij*ed and unequal* and clothed art bottom 
wirh folonred villose haiTs. Essential Character. 
Covolia: whed shaped* a little unequal. Cflpswfe .* tw^o-celled, 
two vrflved.-The species are, 

1, Verbascum Thapsus; Qt eat MuUein. Leaves decur 
rent* lomeniose on both sides; stem simple; root biennial* 
spindle shaped : spike terminating, erect, cylindrical, many- 
flowered; flowers sessHe, closely ael, bright yellow, sometimes, 
but rarely, wliiie. There arc some varieties. The ‘leaves, 

4 


and the whole of the herb, are tnudlagiuotis, mtid are lecoiD^ 
mended boih as internal and external eniotlientB* A pint of 
cow's milk, with a handful of the leaves, mtlier of tbb or 
the seventh species, boiled in it to half a pint, aweeteded 
with sugar, strained, and taken at bed-time, it a pleasant and 
nutritious medicine for allaying a coughs tnore partica^ 
lurly for taking oflf the pain and irritatioil of the plica> to 
which it is oRen externally applied: it is aliu> used is an 
injection in tenesmus. In dtarrho&ai of an old standing, the 
decoction is employed to mitigale the pain of the ibtcsltnes: 
fur this purpose lu o ounces of the leaves are boiled in a 
quart of waier, and four ounces are given every three hoaia. 
Its great use in the pulmonary complaints of cllllc, has 
obtained for it the name of Cow's Longwort; and it is well 
known to the country cow*leeches under the name of hfar- 
rain Grass, which is a corruption of Mullein., T"fac French 
call it Botiillon bhne^ and use an infusion of the flowers m 
I coughs, supposing theui to possess anodyne attd pectoral 
virlues; but it does not appear to possess mneh of the mb' 
cotic powers* for which most of its natural order are distib* 
guisbed. This is a plant of considerable virtues, though but 
little regarded, h is good in nervous disordhers, and few 
things are better against juveteraie head<achi, (or which pur¬ 
pose it is best taken in powder, about a scruple for i dose, 
and the use of it continued for some lime. The jntce, boiled 
to a syrup with honey, is excellent in couglia atid otfaei: 
disorders of the breast, and a strong infiision of tlie Leave# h 
good against obstructions of the viscera, panicularlT tbe 
spleen. It is a powerful restringent. Tbe rooG dried and 
powdered* is good in the bloody flux, aL\er t!ie bowels have 
been emptied of Iheir acrid contents, by means T>f a gentle 
dose or two of rhubarb. The dose is fiYIeen grattn* or a 
scruple. The juice of the leaves* boiled into a syrup with 
honey, is exceUtnl in coughs, and all disorder of tbe lengs. 
The juice of llie root, expressed witli red wnne, checks iintno- 
dcrate flowings of tlie menses, and is* atone, ^ most excellent 
medicrue for spitting of btood. The seeds are said to atnpify 
fish so much, ihal ti*ey may be taken with tbe band. In the 
East Indies there is a prevailing sujierstitious notton, atnoag 
the natives, of the eflicacy of ibis plant m pTotecting tlmu 
from the visitalion of evil spirits. If itcoidd be imporled, 
and were found to be eflectual in dispelling those called 
Ihe megrims, so common in England dtiring the winter, 
and by which bilious persons sneb great stifleters, it 
would be an invaluable addition to our tnateria tnediea. lo 
addition to the names of this plant* already given, Gerarde 
etiumcrales Woollen, llig Taper* Torcbes* Lungwort, Bul¬ 
lock's Lungwort, and Hare's-beard. Dr, Withering vddi. 
Ladies' Foxglove: and it is probable that the above alteration 
by Gerarde, from Mullein to Woollen, is correti, espectrily 
as Ihe Dutdj call il WufHkraut. Hig Taper \s lAtered to 
High Taper in almost all modem books; but as it is called 
Hag Taper in the north, of which Hig Tap^ is a slight 
corruption, lliat appears to be the Irac napse, aRutKng \o its 
alleged clficacy in invantvilioEni .—Propagation and CrUtnrt* 
The pUmis of this genus* as they inquire alHtie care, fpiy 
be allowed a place in the borders iof large gardens, flsr Ik 
varkiy of their hoary leaves* and ihe sweetneas'of ihefcdwn, 
which have a scent sfyniewfiat like vid/lets. If tbe set^s fre 
permitted to scatter they wfTl come up without care^ *but as 
they frequently lie dormant a whole year* Vbe ground should 
not be disturbed. Most of the species arc bienuM, and 
iiiay be inci'eased by sowing their seeds ^n August, on a !>ed 
of liglrt earth, in an open situation* when frlaffts will 
sometimes come up bi the following moirtti, and in « 4ry 
soil will endure the cold vf winter, tn F«btinrry tmiHiplaBt 
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them where they are to remait], not nearer than two feet 
esnoder; they flower in June, and rrpen seeds iu August ami 
September- 

2* Verbusctim Tlmpsoides; Bastard Mullein. Leaves 
dmirrent: stem branched* Lioueus supposed this to be 
a male plant, of which the preceding species is the male, 
and the siath species the female parent- It agrees with the 
latter in its branched stem, flowers, and the purple hairiness 
of the filainenta; and with the farmer in size, and in the 
lema being decnrrent, but not totally, and less while. — It 
appeared first in the Botanic Garden at Upsal, but is said to 
have been before observed by Agei ius. 

3. Verbascum Boerbaavii; Annual MiitUin. Leaves sub- 
l^rate; flowers sessile; root annual; corollas yellow, with 
Ihe stamina and pistilla purple: the flowers have an agreeable 
scent at a little distance, but if smelt nearer, or too long, it 
ceases to be so pleasant. They appear in June ai>d July.— 
Native of the south of Europe, 

4- Verbascum Hsemorrboidak; Madeira Mullein. Leaves 
ovate, oblong, atteunated at the bajje, lonientose, indistinctly 
cienulatc; racemes spiheTortn, elongated ; bundles of flowers 
without bractes. It flowers from June to August; bienolal. 
—Native of Madeira. 

6* Verbascum Phiomoides ; IVoollj/ Afuliein, Leaves 
orate, tonieolose on both sides, the lower ones petioled; root 
biennial; sleo* erect, sfnkcd, very toineniose; racemes spike- 
shaped; willi scattered lajiceolale bractes, within each of 
wWdi arc four fluwvrs, Ihe middle ones blowing first, iJten 
the lowest, and lastly the two lateral ones. It flowers in 
June ai»d July.—Native of Italy, Gcrniany, and the south 
of Franoe* 

6. Verbascu-ni Lycluiitis; IVhiU Mui/ein. Leaves wedge- 
oblong, lanceoiatetl al>ove; stem angul;tr, paiiicicd, seldom 
tiioie than three feel high; root hieniiial; flowers pedicclled, 
in bundles, cream-coloured, with yellow lilamcnta, itnd 
saflVoii-coloured antberac. Tiiis species is lemaikable far 
its straight waiidlike angular stalk, its leaves very while 
beneath, but green with a slight hoarmess above, and its 
cream-colon red flowers, wlikh are produced in great iium- 
liers, ill a compound clustered terminatiitg raceme. Na- 
live of Europe*^It is found plentifully in Keol; vary eom- 
tBon in t4ie lanes about Uailford; and at Kuiver, near rock- 
bouses, in StafFordbhirc* 

7* Verbascum Pulverulentunr; Yrdow Hoaty Mullein. 
Leaves ovatc-oblaug, subscrrale, mealy on both sides; stem 
round, j>anicled ; root bientiiuL The whole plant is covered 
wilb a mealy down, which easily rubsofl', and wlien seen in a 
microscope, is found to consist of numerous starry entangled 
It has die inflorescence of the preceding species, but 
IS more brauebed, and the corolla is larger, and of a brighter 
yeWow colohr* ^lefllanrcnta are bearded with pale or white 
bwrrs, and fire antberscare vermilrun, Dr, Smith has noticed 
a tnale plaol, produced from this species, impregnated with 
HlK 'poikn of the ninth ; having the iiabil of the former, and 
pufple-bflifed ^tlamenla like the latter, with the leaves more 
fteatly ereuate than in ^iJiis species ; the root-leaves petioled; 
file petioles purple, ll is fro«|ueDt at Hellesdou, 

WOT Norwich- A singular instance of imUbility has been 
bfcwrved in ibis, and other plants of this genus. In still 
wmi weather, if two or three smart blows be given to the 
stem, with a stick, all the corollas witich are then open, 
thougfi not humodiatejy loosened, fall oil'in a few miaules, 
Mpnretltog one after anolbcr from their base; uJid the calix 
cflosw ^Fouud the gcriuen, seemrug as it were to push oflf the 
bhmooi-—Native of CoBinron in many parts of 

NoiAtfIk and as about Norwich and Bury; in waste 


ground, hedges, and the borders of fields: flowering in July, 
at which time it forms a golden pyramid a yard high, con¬ 
sisting of many hundreds of flowers, and is unquestiouably 
one of the most magnihceiit of British herb plants- 

tl. Verhascum Ferrugiueum; Rusty 31ullein. Leaves 
subvillose, wrinkled; stem-leaves subsessile, equally eremite; 
root-leaves oblong, cordate, doubly crenate ; root perenniaf. 
The flowers are disposed in a long loose spike, on the upper 
part of (he stalk; they come out upon short slender pedicels, 
three or four from the lower joints; above these there are 
two at each joint, and at the top they are single- They are 
of a rusty iron colour, and larger than the common sort, It 
is well know'n in gardens, by the name of Irou-colaured Moth 
Mullein, Native of the south of Europe-—This and the 
eleventh species, liavjng perennial roots, and seldom pro¬ 
ducing good seeds in England, are increased by oflFsets taken 
in autumn, allowing (hem lime to get good root before winter, 
otherwise they will not flower in Ihe following summer. 
These plants ibrive best in a sandy loam, ajid should be 
planted in an eastern border, having only the morning sun, 
for they do iiot ibrivc well when much exposed to his beams. 

y. Verbascum Nigrum; Dark Mitiicin. Leaves oblong, 
cordate, pelioled, waved, crenate, subpubesceDt; root peren¬ 
nial ; stem stiflf and straight, angular, striated, purplish, 
somelinies pubescent, little branched; spike lermiiialing, for 
the most part simple or solitary, many-flowered, but not very 
compact, longer and more simple than in most of llie other 
species ; flowers iu buudles, about seven in a sel, pedicclled. 

I The beauty of its golden-coloured corolla is inucli enriched 
by ll»e tints of purplish brown a.t the mouth of I lie tube, ttie 
purple-haired filamenta, and the sa(fron-coloured antlicrie- 
I ll variea soiuelimes with white flowers; and Gmelin meiitions 
a low'cr variety, willi a funnebform, herbaceous, or priilllcrous 
flower.—Native of Europe, jti n calcareous or giavclly soil: 
flowering about midsummer, and lusting till September. It 
abounds in Kcni, and in iIjc hedges of tlmsc leliicd grassy 
lanes so frequent in Norfolk and Suft'olk: it has been Ibund 
in the caleareons parts of Cambridgeshire, and in the sandy 
soils of Bedi'ordsiiire ; at Nettlcbed, Ilenlcy, and Sloken- 
churcli, in Oxfordshire; between Birmingham and Waisall; 
aliouL Hampstead, n< ar Richmond Bridge, at Strand on the 
Green, and about Ilaretkdd, in Middlesex; at Crayford, 
Shooter's hill, Churltoii, Blackbealh, Lewisham, Woolwich 
Warren, Bromley, West Wiekham, Elunistead, Bexley, 
Westerlmm, Orpiugtou, Darlford, and Ospringe, in Keiil; 
on Dujrppi’s lull, near Croydon; about Esher aud Godal- 
hiing, in Surry; and Tillingion, in Sussex- 

Kb Verbascum Virgatum; Lat^ge-JiowfredMuUein. Leaves 
oblong, lanceolate, toothed, sessile; root-leaves sublyrate, 
pubescent; stem branched ; flowers aggregate, subsessile; 
root biennial, thick, branched, wliitisli, bttler. This plant is 
nearly allied to the Iwelflli species, hut docs not seem to be a 
variety of it, or a male, for that docs not grow where this is 
found, and it may be copiously propagated by seed. It 
flowers in August and September, and was first observed in 
a field near W rex ham- 

11. Verbascum Ehouiiceujit; Purple Mullein. Leaves 
ovale, naked, crena^e, radical; stem almost naked, racemed ; 
root biennial ; corolla deep purple, ll flowers from May to 
July.—Native of tile south of Europe and of Germany- Sec 
the eighth species. 

12, Vcrljuscuoj Blattaria; MolA Mullein, Leaves em- 
br?ici«g, oblong, smooth, serrate; peduncles one-floweret!, 
solitary; root anDUnl, fusiform; stem about three feet high, 
erect, Branched, leafy, s»ti;i’ular, smooth; Ilow'crs pedujiched, 
soltiaiy', yellow, streaked Diore or less with purple, having 
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a single ovate bracte at the base of the peduncle. The 
upper part of the stem, as well as the germeu, calix, bracfes, 
aud uppt^r leaves, are clothed with short hairs lipped with 
iTilnulc globes.—There is a variety with oblong smooth dark 
green leaves; stem tliree or four feet high* from the sides of 
which the flowers come out singly; corollas white within, 
with a little blush of red on the outside. Native of the south 
of France and Italy,—This species is a native of the south 
of Kurope, Germany, Switierland, and England^ in clayey 
and gravelly soils. It is found about Plymouth and Ash¬ 
burton in Devonshire; by the river Medway, near Rochester, 
and between Deptford and Greenwich in Kent; and also 
lietwerii Mitcham common and Car'^halton, in Surry. It is 
frequently cultivated in gardens, wliere it is very orna¬ 
mental, dowering from July to November in mild wea¬ 
ther, 

13, Verbascuin Gallicutn; French MaUein* Leaves sub- 
villuse, cordate, pctiolcd, toothed; root-leaves pinnaiifid at, 
the base; root idenufal; stem about two feet high, dividing 
at the upper part into several branches spreading out at right 
angles; flowers middle-sijfed, yellow, wdlli purple haired 
iiUmenla. Tliis appears to Imve been confounded with tlie 
uinili species, from wiuch it ditfers priocipally in the leaves, 
ihe disposition of the bratiehea, ami their pubescence.— 
Native of Daupbiny. 

I I. Verbascum yinualuin ; SvoUop-leared MuUem. Root- 
leaves pinnaiifid, repand, lomctitose; stem-leaves euibracing, 
almost naked; flrst branch-leaves opposite: root biennial; 
flowers sessile, glomerate, in an uninterrupted spike ; corolla 
sumll, yellow'. It flowers in July and August, — Native of 
tiic south of France, Italy, and Barbary. 

Ifi, Verbascum Pinnatifldum. Leaves linear lanceolate, 
pinn.itifid; segments oLtnsc, toothed; flowers sessile, glo*- 
nicrate; stem erect, a toot high, tcnientose the base, 
becoming smooth by age, round, branched at bottom; calix 
very tomentose, hoary,—Found in the islands of the Arclii- 
pelago. 

16. Verbascum Barnade^ji, Stem almost naked; leaves 
lanceolate, tooth-sinuate, smooth; peduncles one-flowered; 
stem a foot high, smooth, quite simple, willi a leaf or two 
at bottom ; corolla yellow.—Native of Spain. 

17* Verbascum Osbcckii. Leaves gashed, naked; stem 
leafy ; calices woolly; peduncles two-flowered; steins spread¬ 
ing oil the ground on all sides, undivided, triangular, nervose.t 
Hie whole plant has the smell of musk. Biennial, It flowers 
in July aod August —Native of Spain. 

IB, Verbascum Spitiosuni, Stem leafy, ^piny, frulescent^ 
This ts a shrub half afoot hi; h, sirff, and very much branched; 
branches aUerualc, round, tomentose, hoary: peduncle end¬ 
ing in a spine ; corolla small, tomentose on tlte outside ; cap¬ 
sule tbesi^e of a Coriander seed, suiuotli.—Native of Candia 
or Crete, 

10* Verbascum Myconi; Boro^e-leated MttUein. Leaves 
woolly, rai^iicat; scape naked; roots perennial, composed of 
^lender fibres. From among the leaves rise several scapes 
or slender stalks, about four inches high, wiiicb divide into 
three or four pedicels, at the top hairy, uud of a brown¬ 
ish colour, each sustaining one Urge flower of a fine blue, so 
deeply divided as to appear to be live-pet a Lied. It could 
not be supposed from the habit of this plant that it belonged 
to this gei]u»^ most of the plants being tall and showy, with 
leafy stems, and tong spikes of generally yellow flowers; 
w'hereaa this species is of very humble growth, but having 
large and highly ornamental flowers of a bluish purple colour, 
it is a very desirable plant to cubivate, especially for adorning 
rock-work*—Native of rlie Pyrenees, where it gro^s spou- 


taneously, and is lower than in our gardcDs^ with a more 
woolly foliage, enriched with various tints. It ts pereouial, 
aud usually propagated by offsets, which come out from the 
sides of the old plant, and should be takeo oflT in autumo, 
and planted in smalt pots filled with light sandy earth: they 
must always have a shady situation^ for they will not thrive 
when exposed to the sun; being very hardy^ it will grow 
in almost auy soiJ^ but requires a northern aspect in aommer, 
and careful watering iu dry weather, 

20. Verbascum Claytoni. Leaves amptexicau), sublao- 
ceolate^oblong; stem-leaves inciso-orenate; pedicels solitary, 
one-flowered; flowers yellow, and larger than Vcrbascure 
BUttaria. — Grow's in woods and fields from Virginia to 
Carolina. 

Ferhena; a genus of the class Diaudria, order Monogyiua; 
or, of the class Didynamia, order Gymnospermia*—G snbbic 
Charaotek. perianth ooe-leafed, angular, tubular, 

linear, five toothed, the fifth toolhlet truncate, {rermaneDt. 
Corolla: oue^petalled, unequal; tube cylindrical, straight 
for the leuglh of the calix, then widening and curved id; 
border spreadtug, lialf flve-clcft; segments rounded, nlmost 
equal. Stamina: filaments two or four, bristle-shaped, veiy 
short, lying wiilitu the lube of Ihe corolla, two of tbeiu 
shorter when there are four; aniberae curved iit, as manj 
as there are filanieuta. Puiil: germen four-cornered; style 
simple, filiform, length of (he tube; stigma obtuse. Peri¬ 
carp: very slender, and scarcely manifest, or almost none; 
calix cojkTaining the seeds. Seeds: two or four^ oblong. 
Observe. The fifleeoth species bears edunated seeds, and 
two anthera*, with ao inflated cal[x4 Essential Cha* 
El ACT EH. Corolla: funnel-shaped, almost equal, curved. 
Calix: one of the teeth truncate. Seeds: two or four, 

naked or very thinly arillcd* SlamiTia: two or four.-^Tkc 

species are, 

^ Two-slaminedt ttea-seeded. 

1. Verbena Drub tea; Beionyhaoed Vervain* Two-sta- 
mined; spikes very leafy. This arisca with a shrubby stalk 
nearly three feet high, divided into three or four branches; 
leaves oblong, ovate, placed by pairs, deeply serrate, deep 
green above, but hoary beneath. The flowers grow m thick 
terminating spikes, of about a foot in length, and arc large 
aud of a fine blue colour. They come out induly, aud,whca 
the weather proves xvurm, the seeds ripen in aulumit, Bieo- 
nial, aud a native of South America,—This, with all the 
other plants of this genus which arc natives of the tame 
country, or of the West Indtesi require care and protection. 
The seeds should be sown upon a hot-bed early in the spring; 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they should be each 
transplanted into a separate small pot, and plunged into & 
fresh Iict-bed to bring them forward, shading them lU the 
day-time with mats until they have taken yew root, and 
then treating tliem as other tender plants from the same 
countries. The annuals must be kept in the stove, or in a 
good glass-case, when tliey are become too tall to remain 
longer under the frames; for if they are placed abroad to 
the open air, they will not ripen their seeds here, auless the 
summer be very warm : and where there is a conveoieDcy of 
having a bark^hed in a glass-case, for pluagiog some of tbeie 
tender annual plants, they will thrive much better, and opne 
to greater petfecljon than those which are placed on abdveiw 
The perennial sorts may be kept id such a glass-case tilt 
autumn, allowing them a large share of air iti warm weather, 
fi) prevent their drawing up weak, as they increase in aise; 
but it must be cautiously performed. They will not thrive 
if overpotted. Such of tbeee plants as do not produce seeds 
here, may be increased by cuttings during the auiuiner 
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months and may be preserved for inaDV years in a good 
stove. 

% Verbena Indicn; Indian t^ervain* Two sCamined : 
apikes very long, ftesljy^ naked; leaves lanceolaie-ovate^ 
obliquely loolhed ; stem even.—This very much resembles 
the next species, from which it is distinguished by its stem 
and brandies being smooth. It flowers in August, and is a 
mtive of Ceylon, See the first species, 

3. Verbena Jamaicensis; Jawaica y^rvain, Two-slainined r 
spikes very long, fleshy, naked; leaves spalbulafe ovu^e, ser¬ 
rate; stem rough-haired. The flowers blow in succession, be¬ 
ginning at the bottom, very few together, violet-coloured, wiih 
the throat long and slender, incurved; tube white,—-Native 
of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and other West India islands, where 
this valuable, though common plant, ts herbaceous, and when 
once established spreads fast. Dr. Barham informs us, I hat 
the juice alone, or uilh Contraverva, infused in wine, ts an 
excellent remedy against dropsies. The espressed juice is 
given in children as an anthelmintjc; and the bruised Leaves, 
with wheal^flour, applied as a cataplasm, are useful in swell¬ 
ings of the spleej*, a disease common in the West Indies, 
and To discuss hard tumors at their commencemcnL It is 
given as a cooling caihartic to chihlren, in doses of one or 
two table spoonfuls of llie expressed juice* A decoclion of 
the plant witii spikenard, is gi^en in dropsies, and a lable- 
spoonfu] of (he juice, four iuccessive mornings, is considered 
by the negroes, with whom Vervatn is a hi von rile remedy, 
as ati elTct'toal fleobstiucnt and cmmeiiugogu'e. The pressed 
-juice ^ilh water, is also very ^:ockI tor sure, watery, and 
iuflamed eyes. Vervain Tea is likewise frequently drank as 
a febrifuge and corroborant. 

4. Verbena Mutabifis; Cftangfable Vervain^ Two-sPa- 
mined; spikes very long, fleshy* naked ; leaves ovale, pro¬ 
duced at the base, loolhed, rugged, loinenlosc beneatli; 
stem shrubby. The flowers are at first exlreniely deep scar- 
Jet, and afterwards rose or flesh coloured.—Native of SouLti 
America. See ihe first species, 

5. Verbena Aristata; Two-stamined: 

leaves oblong, serrate; spikes tlungated ; bracles ovate, acu¬ 
minate, lunger than the see<l; slcin shrubby. This is a 
shrub, with ft>ur-cornere<l branclKS of a somewhat ash- 
coloured purple cfdouT.—Naliyc of South Aniciica. Sou tJie 
tirst species, 

6*. Verbena Prismalica: Pr istn-caiwd P^ rvaitt. Two- 
stamined; spikes loose; calices alinnalc* jjiisnialic, trun¬ 
cate, nwned ; leaves ovale, oblu^c. 'Tins is a slirub, groiving 
in the Carihbce Islands: tl^e stem :tiKi branches are round, 
smooth, and armed with straight scallcred black spines; the 
racemes are lax, terminal, aiul axilhtry, about half a fool 
Jong, with Ihe pn^per footstalks about two ijiches long, 
spreading, and at the tips col lee ling the flowers, vvhicii are 
of a pale yellow, into a roundish head i they are sessile, and 
of a fragrant smell.—Annual.—Native of Jamaica. See the 
first species, 

7. Verbena Mexicana; Aff'J WTa Ferr ain* Two stamined: 
spikes loose; calices of the fruit reflexed, rouiKled, twin, 
bUpid ; stalk shrubby, five or six feet high, and divided into 
several branches, whicli are terndnated by slender loose 
Spikes of small pale flowers, the calices of which afterwards 
become swelled and almost globular; they are reflexed, and 
ict with slinging hairs. The leaves and stem, and especially 
the seeds, are so hispid as to adhere obstinately lotlie lingers 
and clothes; flowers pale juirplc. It flowers late, hut in 
good years the seeds ripen in England,—Native of Mexico. 

B. Verbena Stoechadifolia, Two-slamined i spikes ovate; 
leaves lanceolate^^rrate, plaited; stem shrubby; flowers 
187. 


on long naked stalks, from the axils blue, and collected in 
oval heads. They appear late in autumn, and unless the 
season prove warm, the seeds rarely ripen in England, but 
the phiils may he kept hvo or three years in a warm stove* 
— Native of Jamaica and America, 

Pour-stGi»ititd4 

9 Verbena Globiflora; Ghbf-Jlotcered Fervairt. Four- 
staniined: spikes tn globular Jicads; leaves lanceolate, cre- 
iiate, wriiik|e<l, rugged; stem siiiubliy, creel, Ihe height of 
a man; hramdicis erect, round like Uie stem ; flowers sessile, 
cue to cacli bractc, very close, compressed, while.'—Native 
of South America* 

10. Verbena Javanica; Java Fvwain. Four-stamined: 
s]>ikes cylindrical; leaves ihomb-ovatc, crenatc; stem erect; 
seeds uniled in(o a globe,—Native of Java. 

11. V erbeiia Nodiflora; Creepittg Ftrvain, Four-stamined; 
spikes conical, headed; leaves weclgC'shuped, toothed; stem 
crecj)jng; roots sinqile, tilifoini; flowers rose-cnloured, sepa* 
rated by bractes, which are sessile, imbricate, square, acu- 
niinale, concave, coloured.—Native of llie four continents; 
found near Naples, and in ihe islatid of Sicily; in the island 
of Ceylon; near Cassa in Barbarj ^ in Virginrii, North Ame* 
Tica ; in some of llie West linfia islands; and lu the isic of 
Tanna, South Seas. See the first species. 

12. Veibena Boiiariensis; Clustet\floti'frcd Vn'vam, Four- 
slainined : spikes in bundles; leaves lanceolate, embracing; 
flowers blue, ajipeariug late in summer, and not oflen suc¬ 
ceeded by good seeds in Fjigl^ud.—Native of Buetios Ayres* 

13. Verbena Ilastala; Holberd-haeed Fervatn^ Four- 
stamiiicd : spikes long, acuminate; leaves hasiate. This 
sends up many four cornered furrowed si a Iks from the root, 
which rise five or six feel high.—Native of Canaria In North 
America. This and the seventeenth species may be p'ropa- 
gated by seeds sown in autumn, or by parting tlieir roots at 
rite same season, llioy me hardy enough to thrive in the 
open air, and love a soft loamy soil* See the flrif sjrecirs. 

14. Verbena Triphyila; Tftrvc-kaved Fervam, Four- 
stamined, panicled ; leaves in (hiees; stem shrubby; braiichea 
ihree nr four in a whuii, sirrcading very muchj rugged ; flow¬ 
ers in an creel ternniiating panicle, cutnposcti of spiked, 
striated, villose bnutes, with a few leaves inlermixed at 
botlotii.—Native of South America. This elegant shrub, so 
dcltgblful for its fragrance, may easily he increased by cut¬ 
tings, and requires only tlie jkrotectioii of a good green-house 
or glass-ease. Mr. Curlis suggests* that iit some parts of our 
island, cspectaliy near the sea. it would in all piohabiijty 
succeed very well in the open border. See tlie first species. 

15. Verbena Lapjjulacea; Piirri/ Vervain, roui^slumined ; 
frniling calices roundiib, iiifluted; seeds echinaie; siem her¬ 
baceous, 11 foot high, erect, siishtwhal brandjcd* brittle, 
qiiadrangalciv, more con traded fit the base of llio peiioles, 
sliiiiled, pubescent; racemes lojig, loose, composed of scat¬ 
tered flow'ers, directed one way, of a very pale blue colour, 
on slioi l pedicels, lisiving very minute bractes under tlicm* — 
Nalive of the West Indies, where it is reputed to be a fine 
vulnerary subastriiigent, and is commonly applied to bleed¬ 
ing wounds in men or calile, especially ni Jamaica, where It 
is esteemed to bo so powerful a styptic as to stop the hxmor- 
rhage, even when some of the more considerable arteries are 
cut; and it may be esteemed an excellent application in all 
manner of sores, wliere the habit is relaxed. See the first 
species* 

Id, Verbena Forskalxi ; Arabian Vervain, Four-stamined : 
fruiting-calices roundish; beak acuminate, reflexed; seeds 
roundish^ wrinkled ; stem herbaceous, erect, four-cornered, 
stnoolh* It is verv neary allied to llie preceding species, 
y A 
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but baa H sliffer sltiin; leaves more rugged above; the sorra- j 
tures deeper; the leaves nol obloog and ecliiuate, bat 
ruimdtsb and toothed, convex on Ihe enter side, and bent in 
at the tips.—Native of Arabia Felix. See the first species. 

17* Verbena Carolina; Four sramined; 

Spikes filiform; leaves undivided, lauceolate, serrate, blunts 
ish, subscssik; root perennial. Tht stalks iise six feet liigh, 
are four-cornered, branch towards the top, and are lerniU 
naled b^ slender spikes of white flowers, foimed into pani- 
cka.—Native of Carolina. See the tbirteenih species. 

18. Verbena UrJictfolia; NetHe-kated Vervain. Fom'- 

slandned : spikes bliforin, pantekd: leaves undivided, ovate, | 
serrate, acute, petiuled; steo>s four-cornered, about three j 
feci panicles icroiinating, long, and slender, composed , 

of stnali wiiite flowers ranged loosely, appearing in July, and 
succeeded by seeds, which ripeu in auiniuD.—Native of most 
parts of North America. This, and twenty-first and twenty* 
third species, may be propagated by sowing the seeds in 
autumn; thin and weed tliem; and if the seeds be permitted 
to scatter, the plants will come up in the following spring- 

19. Verbena Sea bra; Hug^ed-itaval Vervffht. Font'j 
statnined: spikes filiform; fruiting calices patulous, ovate; | 
leaves ovate, very rugged, serrate; uppermost alternate; 
stem herbaceous, erect, foiii-coruereci, villose ; flowers alter- ! 
natc or opposite, copious small, approximating.—Native of 
South America, 

20. Verbena Aublclia; Cut-hai'td I^o^e Vervain* Four- 
stamined; spikes loose, solitary; leaves Irifid, gashed; stem 
a foot high, sometimes rising to Iwo feet ijigli in gardens; 
branches from each axil. The extreme brilliancy of its colour 
renders it a very ornamental green house }daiit.^Native of 
America.. In favourable seasons it ripens its seed readily, 
and, being biennial, is usually increased hy them. 

21. Verbena Spuria; Camfldirtn Ferroirt. Four-stamiued : 
spikes filiform; leaves multifid-laciniate; stems numerous; 
root biennial. The upper part of the stalk branches out 
into numerous footstalks, forming panicles of blue flowers, 
appearing in July and August.—Native of North America. 
See llie 181 h species. 

22. Verbena Officinalis; Common Verrain. Four-stamined: 
spikes filiform, pauicled; leaves multifid-laciniate; stem 
subsolitary; root perennial, branciiiug, woody; flowers many, 
small, sessile, each accompanied by a little bracte; corolla 
of a very pale lilac; seed when young enfolded in one com¬ 
mon skin or tunic, wlucb is almost obliterated as they ripen, 
uiid then each appears marked with excavated dots at its 
upper part. Though this plant is destitute of odour, and 
manifests to the taste but a slight degree of bitterness and 
asiringcncy, yet even in modern times it has hceji accounted 
a sovereign remedy iu a amliitude of disorders. Schroder 
rccommeada it in upwards of thirty complaints. Bruised, 
and hung round the neck, it was vi^orn as a charm against 
inveterate head-aclies; and in still later times, we are told that 
the most severe and obstinate head-aches have been cured by 
applying it as a cataplasm. Dr. Home advises adecoction of it 
made in the proportion of two ouuces to a quart, and the same 
taken in the space of a day, as a good medicine in purgings^ 
Jt eases pain in the bowels; and is given in clysters wnh 
advantage, where there is a desire of going to stool without 
being able; and is tofteu applied externaNy to the piles. 
Among the aDcieats, it was held sacred, and was employed 
in cnakitig leagues by ambassadors, in sacrificial riles, and 
in incantatioDs: hence it was suspended about the neck as 
uu amulet, and was thought to be good against serpents and 
venomous bites, and was reckoned a specific for a variety 
of diseases.—Native of Europe, Barbary, China^ Cochin- 


china, and Japan, la England it occurs by.road-sides; in 
dry sunny pastures, and waste places about viLlages^ It 
begijts to flower in July, and continues through the autumn. 

23. Verbena Supina; TraUing Vercain* Foiir-Btaoiitied ; 
spikes filiform, solitary: leaves blpinnatifid; root pereimi*!; 
stcDt roundish, compressed a little^ and somewhat pubescefil; 
flowers bhLish.-.*-Native of Spain, Portugal, and AIgtera* 

Verbisina ; a genus of the class Syngencsia, omCr^Poly? 
gamia Superflua,— Generic Characteb. CaU^: earn- 
tnon, concave: leaflets oblong, cbannelled, concave, 
commonly equal, in a double row. Corolla: compound, 
radiate; corollets hermaphrodite many, in the disk ; female* 
about five in the ray; proper of the hermaphrodite funncL 
form, five-toothed, erect; female florets Itgulate, Uifid, and 
wide or simple, and very narrow. Stamina: iu the her^ 
mapbrodiies, filamenta five, capillary, very, short; anthersa 
cylindriciil, tubular. Pistil: of the hermaphrodite, germen 
somewhat oblong; style filiform, length of the stcminUr stig¬ 
mas two, refiexed. In the females, germen somewhat oblong; 
shie filiform, length of the hermiipfarodites; stigmas two, 
reflexed. Pericarp: none. Cadxi unchanged. Seeds: is the 
hermaplu'odtte solitary, Ihickishly angular; pappus of two 
awl-shaped unequal awns. In the females very like the 
others, Tt^ceptacle: chaffy. Essential ChaEACTBB^ 
CaUx: in a double row; florets of the ray about five. Pap¬ 
pus: awiiedn, HectpUtcle z chaffy.-The species are, 

I 1, Verbesina Alata; Wing-staihed Verbtsina: E^ves 
alternate, decurrent, waved, obtuse. This is an herbaceous 
plant, with an upright stem about two feet high, subdivided, 
round, winged, rough-haired; brartches alternate, erect, 
axillary; peduncles elongated, terminating, pubescent, with 
I flowers iu single heads of a deep orange colour. Perennial. 



seeds upon a moderate hot-bed iu the spring, and when the 
p[ants are fit to remove^ transplant them to a fresh bot'-bed 
to bring them forward. Shade them till they have taken 
new roof, and then treat them in the same way as other 
teuder annual plants,, taking care not to draw them up too 
weak, lu June lake them up with balls of eatib, and plant 
them 111 a wanu border,'wdiere they may be shaded aad 
watered till they have again taken root, after which they will 
require little care. They will produce good seeds in aututnUf 
but several of them maybe kept through the winter in a 

blGVe, 

j 2. Verbesina Chiiiensis; Chinese Vei'besina. Leaves alteiv 
, nate, petioled, ovate-tanceol'ile, serrate. This ■ is a shrubs 
I with a single round subtomentose stem, and undivided 
I branches from the upper axils of the Leaves : flowers teimi- 
naiiug, solitary, peduncled; corolla yellow ; seeds crowned 
with a riiu and four smooth biisties.—Found in China. See 
tlie first species. 

3. Verbesina Virgitiica; Virginian VerbesiM. Leave* 
aUeniate, lanceolate, pelioled; flowers corymbed.—Native 
of Virginia. Sec the first species* 

4. Verbesina Finnatifida; Pinnati^ddeaved Verbesina* 
Leaves alternate, piuoatifid.—Native of Jamaica* See the 
first species. 

5* Veibesiua Dichotoina; Forked Verbe 8 ina 4 , Leave* 
opposite, ovale, tomentose, petiolcd; stem dtohotomous at 
top, the outmost iiiteruode compressed; flowers solitary, of 
very rarely two, springing from the divarications of the 
branches; corolla while, rather larger than the calix* See 
the first species. 

G. Verbesina Biflora; Two^owered Verbesina* Leave* 
opposite, oblong-ovate, tripIc-uervcd,-acuminate, semte; 
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|>eduDc1es double, txvo-Howered; fiovvers yellow,—Native of 
tbe East ladies. See Ihe drst species. 

7. Verbesiaa Culeiidutacea. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, 
bluutish; peduncles long, one-dowered ; calices simple; herb 
^ecPLingl^ procumbent ; stem herbaceous, atiiiual, ^ 
nearly erect, atnooth, whitisb; dowers yellow, terminating, 
solitary, on a very long peduucJe.—Native of iJie Easi Indies 
and Cliiaa. 

8* Verbesina Nodi flora: SessUe-Jlowered l^trbtsma. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, serrate; cal ices oblong, sessile, cauline, 
lateral ; root annual; stem herbaceous, branched, a foot 
high, round, even; flowers sessile in tJie axils of ibe tcrmi- 
uatiDg leaves, two or three together.—Native of the West 
Indies* See the first species. 

9. Verbesina Frutkosa; Shrubby y^j-btsina. Leaves 
opposite, ovate, serrate, petioled; stem shrubby. Tlie 
flowers are yellow, produced from the side of the stalks, 
and appear in July.—Native of [he West Indies. See the 
first species. 

10. Verhesina Gigantea ; Tree Vtrbesrna, Leaves alter¬ 
nate, deeply pinuatihd ; stem shrubby, fifieeu feet high, and 
the thii'kuess of a thumb at the lower part, smooth, green, 
and viscid ; it is blied without interruption by a white 
inodorous pith, as tit a rush. From tlie bosoms of the upper 
leaves spring round whitish villose peduncles, bearing at 
their tips the flowers, viliLch are sliglitly foot-stalked, and 
closely )ieape<l together, forming a kind of panicle: the 
corollets are wldte, Htid the aiillierse black.—Native of the 
West Indies, See the first species, 

11. Verbesina Mulica. Leaves trifid-lacinialc, serrate; 
stem creepitig; root annual; flowers small, yeliow.'—Native 
of the West Indies, in muisi pastures. 

12. Verbesina Boswallea. Leaves multilid capillary ; stems 
prostrate; florets six, of which one is lemale ; flowers subso¬ 
litary, on short peduncles. It is au esculent plant, with the 
smell and taste of Peunek—Native of the East Indies. 

13. Verbesina Heliauthoidcs. Stern winged; leaves alier- 
cate, wide-lauceoljte, acute, slightly dentated, albld-villose 
underneath, rough-pubescent on the upper surface; peduncles 
oue-Aowered, aggregate.—Grows in the western parts of the 
Allegany mountains; and also in Tennassec and jllinojs. 

Fermin; under this collective Uftme includes all the various 
sorts of small animals which are iiijurioui to the corn and 
fruit. The vermin rats and mice are llie most prejudicial. 
A rat eats and destroys on the average a quart of corn per 
wreek, which, for a hundred of rlicm, amounts to twejity 
quarters a year; and as a hundred Is a very low estimate for 
a large farm, the real damage is probably much greater. The 
ravages of mice arc perJi^ips equally destructive: in the field, 
the barn, and the dairy, these small vermin are exceedingly 
disagreeable and dcsl rue live, and are supposed to ho more 
peruicLons thau the moles. In order to the destruction of 
these and other vermin, the author of a late Calendar of 
Husbandry has advised, that a faim should be well provided 
with a competent number of ferrets, and of true vermin-bred 
dogs, such as are usually kept for the purpose; and that an 
hour or iw^o should be spared weekly, aud reserved for 
executing the business. The holes and hauois of the vemiiu, 
in and about the premises, are to he diligently sought out, 
and a war of extermination kept up throughout the year. In 
aid of these means, others may be adopted when necessary: 
such a» traps, which should he of the cage sort, and not 
such as to endanger tlie eats, a most useful sojt of domestics, 
which are fully entitled to care and kindness, provided 
they do not molest young poultry, and IjujiI fron mere sport 
rather than to satisfy hunger, as eating the prey injures their 


health, and lessens their exertions. The ferrets on ibts 
account are thought best kept in hots in the same manner as 
rabbits; their food is well known to be any sort of offal of 
the flesh kind, with occasionally a bttte milk and bread boiled. 
The same means of extirpation and removal apply equally to 
the vermin of the field, pnle-cals, weasels, and their difl'erent 
varieties, Hhith, unless checked, invade the farm-yards, and 
worry not only the poultry, but even young pigs; though it 
is probable that none of these, nor of ihetr superior in speed 
and dexterity, the fox, will venture where there are good 
dogs. A recent method of trapping field vermin, is tJie 
following: divide a wooden box by an open wire ])artition 
running from end to end, and reaching from the ridge of the 
roof of it it> the floor: re-divide one side of the partition into 
cages Urge enough to admit a rabbit or a live fowl, as baits; 
the otlier half must be formed into a falling box-trap, to take 
them in: as however it would he extremely cruel to expose 
live auimaU to Ihefr natural enemies, it appears to be belter 
to kill them at once on the spot, as ib is the scetil of tlteir 
fresh Lltjod which a I lutes tlie vermin. Vipers, efts, lizards, 
toads, and other poisonous reptiles, which are both trouble^ 
some aud hurtful, might be nearly exterminated, if ;i]l the 
inhabitants ol each parish w^ould persevere tu destroying 
them W'helrever they could be found; and their destruction 
wouhl probably he ensured by giving premiums for them, 
or for their eggs. The piredatory birds, such as carrion 
croivs, ravens, magpies, kites, hawks, ami some others, are 
most mischievous to poultry, lambs, and even sheep when 
diseased, whom they then pick in diflcienl parts of their 
bodies. Jays, rooks* and many small birds, are chiefly 
guilty of robbing field produce; bull finches, and some 
others, are very desliuctivo among fruit; and tlie jays, 
to bean-crops wdien nearly ripe. Pigeons and rouks 
destroy large quantities of grain, both at seed-time mid 
harvest; the latter especially attack young crops as they rise, 
Ihougli (hey are thougJit lo be useful in picking up the grub¬ 
worm and other insects. Small birds do luost mischief by 
the destruction of grain which they cause at the lime of 
sowing, and when the corn becomes nearly ripe, besides 
that which tbev in some eases do lo such buildings as are 
covered witlr thateb. In all these cases perhaps the best 
aud most effecinal, though expensive protection, is the gun, 
though rattles and other things have been invented to frighten 
or to destroy them. Grubs and slugs are very destructive 
to the farmer's crop's. The eartliwonn, the wireworm, the 
grub of the cockchafer, the lurnip-Ay, the black canker 
caterpillar, the black insect which destroys Deans, and the 
yellow maggot, which feeds on the ears of Wjjcut, are of 
numerous families, and very mischievous. The desiruetion 
of these may be atteuipled in different ways, as, by inlro- 
ducing birds which feed upon them. It has been asserted 
that w^orms and slugs wliic^i feed on the new roots of corn, 
may be destroyed by a clean fallow, continued till they 
perish for want of food. Lime lias been iiaid to destroy 
them, though it is often inefl’ectually applied for that pur¬ 
pose upon the chalk hills of Kent. Hornets and waspa should 
be sought out aud destroyed in their nests, as they are very 
distressing to cattle, and often render tame animals quite 
ungovernable. Game of all sorts is very destructive, not 
only by what they consume, but because they induce sports¬ 
men to commit great bavock in the pursuit. It has been 
calculated, tliat the expenses of guarding against, and the 
damage caused by, vermin and game, on a farm of two hun- 
tU-ed acres, half arable and half grass, w ilhout slieep-walks, 
amounts to fifty pounds in the year, winch is nearly five 
shillings each acre upon the whole, which sum it is supposed 
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averag<is the cnilivated corn and grass land I'itrms of Great 
Britain, and when calculated npon forty fiiilJjons of acres, 
supposed to be in cultivation, will amount to ten millions of 
money per year. Vermin are as destrnefive, in proporlioit* 
to the Gardener as (o the Husbandman, especially rats and 
mice, which in gardens are best destroyed by traps, having 
boles large eoougi^to admit rats, but small enounb to exclude 
cats and dogs* Bait the rabtrap with the following: to a 
pound of good flour add three ounces of treacle, sin (Irops of 
the oil of carraways, ptt't tliem all in a dish, and rub them 
well together till they become properly mixed, and then add 
a pound of crumbs of bread. Set the traps as near their ' 
haunls as possildc, but for several days so as not to fall or ' 
strike Ihcm as ibey enter, letting them have free liberty to 
relurn at jdeasure, which will soon render tliem fearless. 
Some of tlip bait should be laid at the rat holes, and a linie | 
scallered r|uitc up to the trap, whicli slioiihl be scented witti 
the following mixture. To iweaty drops of oil of rfiodimn, 
add six or seven grains of musk, ami half an ounce of oil of 
aniseed; shake them well togetherj in a small pliiai* befoie ' 
using; dip a piece of paper or rag in Ibc mixture* and mb ; 
each end of the trap therewith, if it be a box lrop; and put | 
two or tfirco drops on the bridge, leaving the paper or r::g 1 
in the trap. Once a year, the traps, ofwliatever ktjul, should I 
be thus scented. Then lliiow fome cliatf, mixed wjlji n \ 
little wheat* about the boltom of flie trap to deceive llic rat?, ! 
which are very sagacbius, ami will not enter a snsjdcioua j 
place. Tliis will be necessary lo be done only at llic first 1 
lime of sen jug the traps, for after sonje have been caunlit | 
and have watered and dunged in them, tliey will boldly enter 
where they Ibid others have been before. On this account 
I he trap should never be cleaned when reset. When ihe rat- 
boles are found quiet, stop them up with the following com¬ 
position: a pint of common lar, half an ounce of pearl ashes, 
an ounce of oil of viliiol, and a good handful of common 
salt, all well mixed (ogellicr in an old pan or pot* Lay some 
of this niixlure thiL-kiy upon pieces of paper, stop the holes 
up wilh them, and build tlicm wholly up wiili stone and 
mortar: tlic rats will return no more, while either taste or 
smell remains in ibis composition* Rats and mice may be 
most successfully poisoned by arsenic, well levigated, and 
mixed with strong old cheese and owtmoaL Open traps ; 

should also be set for mice, which shun close ones. To 
destroy slugs in the garden, waler the ground wilh soap-suds 
Hnd urine, mixed with tobacco-water, which will not ordy 
bring them up out of their holes, but destroy their 
Snails can only be removed by picking them off. Wasps 
and flics may be reduced in numbers greatly by hanging up 
bottles half full of sugar, honey, or grounds of treacle, among 
the branches of the fruibtieVs, and nimu the walls also, 
along the ground at the foot of the walls, and in short all 
over the garden* Most other insects can only be destroyed 
by baud, or by smoking tobacco^ or suljdiur, and washed off 
by a plentiful stream of water, xvith lime or soap-suds* The 
best way to defend fruit-trees from birds, ia to cover I hem 
with bunting i^r nets, botli of which unfortunately are very 
expensive. 

F^nonta: a genus of the class Syngenesia, order Poly- 
gamia j^qua I is* —Generic Chakacter. Common Cofix: 
ovate, imbricated with numerous ovaledanceoldte, pointed, 
coloured scales. Corolla: compound, uniform; all the flo¬ 
ras tubular, equal, and perfecl, of one petal, bmnel-sha|ied; 
the tube indexed; limb wilh five recurved segments, Sta 
mina: filamenta five, capillary, very short; anther® iiiiiled 
into a cylindrical tube. Phiil: gcrmen oblong; slylc thread¬ 
shaped/the length of the stamina; stigmas two, leflcxed. 


Pet'korp: none, the calix rematning unchanged. Seedt: 
s^jlilary, ovate. Down: capillary, coloured, sessile, longer 
than the calix, surrounded at its base with a very short 
crown of many chaflTy bristles. Receptacle: naked, flat. 
Essential Character. Receptacle: naked. Cff/w; 
ovate, imbricated. tubular, flve-cleR. 5»tf:deirn 

double; tlie outer chaffy, short; inner capillary.-Tlw 

species arc* 

1. Vernonia Noveboracetisis; Long-leaded PemoiiM, 
Leaves lanceolate, rough, finely serrated; corymb leveUlop- 
ped; calix scales wilh slend»*r points.—It occurs by road¬ 
sides* in old pastures, from Canada to Carolina; flowering 
from August to Ocloher. 

2. Veruonia Praialla; Tall Vernonia. Leaves lanceolate^ 
serrated, downy beneath; corymb level-topped; calix scales 
ovale, pointed.—Found by road-^sides* from New England to 
Carolina; flowering from August to October, 

3. Vernonia Gtauca; Ghurou^-hated Vernonia. Leavei 
lanceolate, seriale<l; glaucous beneaih; corymb repeatedly 
compound, level lopped; calix scales ovate-acute.—Native 
of Nordi America* 

4* Vernonia Fasciculata; Tufted Vernonia* Leaves linear, 
elongated* sparingly serrated; flowers corymbose, erect* 
crowded ; calix ovate, smooth, with pointless scales.—-Native 
of Virginia* flowering in Ociober; and of the meadows in the 
Illinois country. 

Veronita Aiiguslifuiia; arrow-hated Vernonia. Leaves 
crowded* linear, elongated, nearly enlire; corymb somewhat 
uinbcllatc; caltx scales with litiie rigid points.^It is found 
in barren 5aiidy xvooth, from Virginia to Georgia; flowering 
jji August £iiid Septemher. 

f>* Vernonia Oligopbylla; Fvw-leaced Vernonia. Stem 
simple, nearly n;>ked; leaves serrated; radical ones oblong, 
ovale, the rest lanceolate; corymb pnntcled.—Native of 
Soulii Carolina. 

7* Vciuouia Anlbf Imintica; Warm-seed Vernoniat Leqvei 
elliplical* serrafcil, tapering at each end, most downy beneath; 
flowers terminating* about three together. The seeds* pow¬ 
dered, and drank with warm water, are used in India to 
kiU inlc!!itiual xvonns in ebiidren.^Native of various parts of 
the Kfi!jt fIIdies, 

Veronica; a genus of tbe class Diatidria* order Mono- 
gynia. —Gi'n eric Character. Calix: perianth one leafed, 
four-parted, permanent; segments lime col ate, acute. Corolla: 
one-pebdk'il, ulicebilmped ; tube length almost of the calix; 
border four parted, flat* with O'ate seguients* the Lowest nar¬ 
rower; ibe segment o)>posite to this wider. Stamina; fila* 
meuta two, narrower at hoitom* ascending; anthersc oblong* 
PistU: geinii’ii compressed; style titifcirm, length of the 
itamina, declined; stigma simple. Pericarp: capsule ob- 
cordale, c<un]^ressed at the top, two-celled, four-valved. 
Seed: numort>iis, roundi^ll* Observe* The lube of the co* 
lollii differs in the several species, but in moat very short; in 
the spiked oncti lung* Essential Cuaractub. CoroUa; 
four-cleft, wljcebshaped, with the lowest segment narrower* 
Capsule: superior, fwo-ceUed.-—-The species are, 

^ Spiked. 

1, Veronica Sllnritu; Siberkn Speedwell* Spikes termb 
natiu^; leaves 2 ievcti* in whorU; stem somewhnt rough hair¬ 
ed ; root perennial; curollets blue* with an oblong tube, and 
small acute border. U flowers in July and August* aad is a 
nativje of Siberia.—The perennial plants of tins genus may 
be increa!^cd by parting their roots, which may be done 
every other year* for if they are not oRen divided, many of 
tliem will grow too lar^e for the borders of small gardens; 

I nevertheless they should not be divided into too small pnrtSf 
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because wlien there is not a number of stems to form a good 
bunch, ibe plants make but a mean appearance, MIcbaeJ- 
mas is ibe best lime lo part the roots, that llicy may be 
iveU establislied before winlcr; and when they are removed 
in the spring, they seldom flower strong in the same year, 
especially iu dry seasons. Those which grow prelty tall are 
proper to plant in the borders of ornamental plantations; but 
those with trailing branches are tit for banks or irregular 
shady slopes. They are mostly hardy, and require only to 
be weeded and transplanted every second or third year# The 
annual sorts may be propagated by seeds sown in autumn, 
and they wilt maintain their ground, if their seeds be per¬ 
mitted to scatter. AH of ihem will tljrive much better if 
planted in a shady border, than where they may be coH' 
tinually exposed to the sun, as iu shade their Aowers will 
continue longer in beauty. 

% Veronica Virginica; Virginian Sp^^dwefL Spikes ter- 
minaling; leaves in fours or lives; sterns erect, four or live 
feet high, terminated by long slender spikes of white fiowers. 
It varies with blush-coloured flowers.—Native of Virginia ! 
and Japan. For its propagation and culture, see the lirst 
species. 

3. Yerouica Spuria; Bastard SpeedwetL Spikes termi¬ 
nating; leaves lanceolate, equally serrate; root perenuia), 
Geading out many offsets; stems a foot high, with very nar¬ 
row lanceolate leaves, terminated by long spikes of blue 
flowers, which appear in June and July. There is also a 
variety with a fie sb-col cured flower.—Native of Siberia and 
Gennany. See the first species, for its propagation and 
culture. 

4. Veronica Maritima; Sea SpeedwclL Spikes terminat- 
iog; leaves suhcordate-lanceolate, unequally serrate; sliilks 
not so long as those of the preceding species; tlie dowers 
are of a bright blue, and appear in July, It varies like the 
preceding and following species, with leaves opposite, in 
threes or in fours, also wiilj blue, bluish, flesh-coloured, and 
white flowers,—Native of the sea-coast of Europe, 

5. Veronica Longifolia; l^ong-tf^aved Speedwei/, Spikes 
terminating; leaves lanceolate, acuminate, serrate, ending iu 
the petiole; stems a foot and half high, with leaves of liie 
same shape, but smaller, and placed opposite ; they arc Icrmi- 
uated by long spikes of blue flowers, which appear in June, 
—Native of Germany, Austria, and Russia. See tlie flrst 
speciei. 

6* Veronica Incana; Noart/ S pee dive U. Spikes terminiit 
ing; leaves opposite, creuate, obtuse; stem erect, fomenlose ; 
flowers deep blue, appearing iu June and July.—Native of | 
Russia, See the tirst species. 

7* Veronica Spiciila; Spiked Spetdivifl. Spike terminal 
iog; leases opposite, LIuutisli, crenale, serrulate, quite 
entire at the tip; stem ascending, simple; root pereunial; 
corolla deep blue, with the orifice of the lube bearded. Dr. 
Withering remarks, that the leaves are narrower tn propor¬ 
tion to their Icngih, and more pointed than in the Hybrida; 
that the stamina me much longer than the cojotla; and that 
l!ie anthers, as well as that, are bine. In gardens it be¬ 
comes much more luxuriant: there the :italka rise a foot and 
half high, hut never brancli; the lower leaves are an inch 
and half long, and three quarters of an inch broad.—Native 
of Europe and Siberia, in dry calcareous pastures, flowering 
from July to September. Its briglil bine flowers agreeably 
enliven the barren places w here it generally grows, it Ims 
been observed in several closes, adjoining to Newmarket 
heath beyond Rottesham; among the furze near Hare Park, 
about Horsebeath Hall, and on the walls of St. John's 
College, Cambridge; on Cavenliam Heath; near Burv, in' 
127 # 


Suffolk; near Penny-bridge, Lancashire; and about Pen¬ 
zance, in Cornwall. 

tJ* Veronica Hybrida; Welsh SpeedwilL Spikes tertniiiaL 
ing; leaves opposite, elliptic, obtuse, unequally crenate, set# 
rate; stem nearly upright. The difference between ibis and 
the preceding is not easily defined, and yet they seem to be 
distinct, though sonie have thought otherwise.—Found near 
Cartmel Fells, Lancashire, and in different parts of North 
Wales. See the first species. 

9. Veronica Pinnata; IVinged-ieaved Speedwell* Spikes 
terminating; leaves plimattfid, subfascicied; segments fili¬ 
form, divaricating; root perennial; stems diffused, erect; 
flowers blue, appearing in July.—Native of Siberia* 

10. Veronica Laciulata; Jagged-leared Speedwell, Ra¬ 
cemes subspiked, terminating: leaves pinnatitid, laciniate. It 
flowers in June and July.—Native of Siberia, 

11. Veronica Jncisa; Cu>t-haved Speedwell, Spikes termi¬ 
nating; leaves lanceolate, gash-pinnatifid, smooth. It flowers 
in July and August—Native of Siberia, 

12. Veronica Catarractu&. Racemes terminating, flexuose; 
stem suffruticose ; leaves lanceolate, serrate.—Native of New 
Zealand. 

13. Veronica Elliplica; Elliptie-leaved SpeedwelL Ra¬ 
cemes lateral; stem shrubby; leaves elliptic, quite entire*— 
Native of New Zealand. 

14. Veronica IMacrocarpa; Long-fruited SpeedwelL Ra¬ 
cemes subtermiiiating, erect; leaves lanceolate, quite entire, 
smooth, flat; stem shrubby; branches round, smooth, joint¬ 
ed, covered wtili a brown bark ; lube of the corolla twice as 
long as ibe calis.—Native of New Zealand. 

15. Veronica Salieifolia; Willow-leaved SpeedwelL Ra¬ 
cemes lateral, nodding; leaves lanceolate, quite entire; stem 
shrubby; branches round, smoolli, covered with bark, joint¬ 
ed, marked with rings after the leaves are fallen, the thick¬ 
ness of a goose-quill.—Native of New Zealand* See the 
first species, 

10. Veronica Parvlfloia; Small-Jlotoered SpeedwelL Ra* 
cemes subterminatiug; leaves linear-lanceolate, quite eutire, 
smoolh, one to two inches long; stem shrubby; branches 
round, smooth.—Native of New Zealand. 

17. Veronica Oflieinalis; Common Speedwell. Spikes 
lateral, peduncled ; leaves opposite, rugged ; stem piocuth- 
hent; root perennial, fibrous; corolla lube half as lo;'g as 
ilie calix, wliite; border pale purple, or faint violet, with 
deeper veins or streaks. It has been niucU recommended, 
espceiaily in Germany and Sweden, as a substitute for Tea, 

I than which it is more astringent and less griiteful. As a 
medicine, it has liail a considerable share of fame, particu¬ 
larly in disorders of the lungs, as couglis, asthmas, consump- 
Irons, A:c. in which it was said not only to prove expectorant, 
hut to heal internal ulcers. The leaves have a weak, not 
disagreeable smell, wliith is dissipated in drying; lliey give 
it over in drslillation with xvater, but witliout yielding any 
separable oil: they are bitterisli and roughtsh to the taste, 
and an extract made from them by rectified spirit, is titode^ 
lately astringent. A decoction of the whole plant is good to 
remove obstructions. It operates by urine, and consequently 
is serviceable in liie jaundice, and beginning of dropsies, A 
slight tincture or infusion of it prroniotes perspiration, and is 
good in feverish complaints. The juice, boiled into a syrup 
witJk honey, is excellent iu asllmiatrc complaints, and other 
disorders of the lungs; and outwardly applied, is a cure for 
the itch, and other cutaneous disorders^ A strong decoction 
given as a clyster, with the addition of a little oil, eases 
; those colicky pains which arise from the stone or gravel; aji 
' infusion of the leaver, drank constantly in the manner of tea, is 
9 B 
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a dtreiiglhenetj and provocative to vencry ; and is, by sotne^ 
ridictilouaJy supposed to be a cure for barrenness. It varies 
in the colour of the flowers^ pale blue* pale red^ and u liite: 
but what is much more remarkable, it has been found 
abroad with double flowers,—Native of Europe, on dry 
sandy pastures and heatbs: it is not uncommon in England, 
flowering from May or June to August, 

18, Voronica Alliouii; Shiniftg-ieaved SpeedwelL Spikes 
lateral, peduncled ; leaves opposite, roundisb, shiningj rigid; 
stems smooth, creeping; root perennial creeping; flowers 
very numerous, violet-coloured.—^It is plentiful on the Alps 
of Switzerland, and also upon the Pyrenees, 

19. Veronica Decussata; Cross-leaved SpeedtvelL Ra* 

cemes axillary, few-flowered ; leaves elliptic, perennial, quite 
enlirc; stem shrubby ; branchlets alternate, spreading, roujid, 
or indistinctly quadiangidar; corolla milk-white, with the 
divisions nearly equal, spreading, and the oriltce beardless. 
Dr* Smith remarks, that the flowers, having no scent and 
little beauty, this sljrub would not he xvorth cultivating, were 
it not for the amenity, abundance, and singularity of the 
perennial leaves* Mr. Curtis, on the other Imnd, says, it is 
entitled to our admiration, on account of the most delicious 
fragrance of the blossoms.—Native of the Falkland Islands. 
This is a hardy green-bousc plant, and may be placed with 
the Myrtles. In ndld winters it willjeven stand secure in 
the opeJi air, in a warm soil and sheltered siluation. It is 
usually and readily increased by enttiugs. I 

Corpmb racemed* j 

20* Veronica Apliylla; A^aked-stalfced SpeedmelL Corymb 
terminating; scape naked; stems not longer than a finger, ^ 
very slender, somewhat villose, leafless, few^flowered ; corolla 
tinged inelegantly witti blue. It varies considerably, and 
commonly appears as a single tuft of villose roundtfd leaves; 
but sometimes with several stems creeping to right and left, 
forming tufts here and there, and hearing onlv two or three 
flowers upon each* There is also a variety differing in Llie 
greater size of all the parts. —It flowers in May, and is a 
native of tlie southern Alps of Europe. See the hrst species. 

21. Veronica Bellidiolctes; Dais^ haeed Speediv^li. Co¬ 
rymb terminating; stem ascending, two-leaved; leavesobtuie, 
crenate; caltces hirsute; spike of pale grayish-blue flowers 
terminating the stem. It flowers in June and July*—Native 
of tii> Alps of Switzerland, especially about Aigle* Fiedmout, 
Daupbiny, and Silesia. 

22. Veronica Gentianoides; Genfian-lt^aved Spcedtvell 
Corymb terminating; stem ascending; leaves lanceolate, 
cartilaginous at the edge, the lower connate, sheathing; toot 
perennial; corolla large, beautiful, of a deep blue; foot¬ 
stalks hairy,—Found by Tournefort in Cappadocia* 

23. Veronica Ponac; Pona's SpeedwelL Raceme termi¬ 
nating; stem quite simple; leaves cordate-ovate, toollied, 
sessile; root pereuniaL^—Native of the Pyrenees, 

24* Veronica Fruticulosa; Fiesh-colonred Shrubby Speed¬ 
well* Corymb terminating, many-flowered, spiked; leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate; stems erect; capsule ovate, four^valved. 
In strong woody roots, and stems branching and intricate at 
their base, this agrees with the following species; but the 
flowering-branches are perfectly upright, six Inches and more 
hi height, each bearing a spike rather than a corymb, com¬ 
posed of a considerable number of flesh-coloured flowers. 
In both, the flowering branches arc merely annuals, though 
the stem below is woody, and truly perennial, so that the 
latter ought rather to be esteemed the naked crown of the 
root.—Native of the mountains of Switzerland, Austria, 
Piedmout, Daupbiny, and the Pyrenees* 

25* Veronica SaiatilU; Blue Rock SpeedtoelL Corymb 


terminating, few-flowered ; leaves elliptic; aiems diffbwd; 
capsule ovate, four-valved* The root runs deeply into tbe 
fissures of rocks, and the woody, branching, entangled Mm 
form small tufts, whence the simple, leafy^ round, domy, 
flowering branches, three or four inches long, spread itrereiy 
direction. From three to six large handsome dark bloe 
flowers grow in a short terminating corymb, the pedieds of 
which are twice or thrice as long as the corresponding braofes* 
Orifice of the corolla elcganily tinged with red. Thiebetuli- 
ful little plant has been long known in curious CMilicctioifi 
by the trivial name of Fruliculosa.—Native of Switserlnkl, 
Austria, Denmark, Norway, and Scotland; found, in the last, 
upon Ben Lawers* 

20* Veronica Alpina: Alpine SpeedwelL Corymb temih 
nating, subspiked; leaves ovate, smooth, subserrate; calk 
ciliate; stem ascending, simple; root perennra], of kmg 
simple fibres; flowers small, in a sliort dense blunt spike or 
corymb, afterwards lengthened out into a raceme; coiolli 
bright blue* It flowers in July and August.—Natke of the 
mountains of Europe; found in Scoilaud. 

27* Veronica Integrifolia; Enlire^iettved Speedtoeii, Co¬ 
rymb termiuating; leaves opposite, elliptic, obtuse, quit* 
entire; calices hairy; corolla small, blue or white*—Ns-* 
tive of Oie Palatinate, Bohemia, and Silesia. Sec the find 
species, 

28* Veronica Serpyl life lie; SmeolH Speedteellt or Peiffj 
Beiony. Raceme terminating, subspiked; leaves ovate, sob- 
crenate, three-nerved, smooth; jeapsute obcordulc^ e^iter 
fban the style; roots perennial, fibrous, and the jpmtrate 
stems throw out numerous radicles, by which the pkot W 
much increased* to wet places the whole herb is tery 
smooth and shining, rather fleshy; wiien it occurs in my dry 
spots it becomes all over downy. Mr, Curtia comted sitly 
seeds on one of the capsules, which arc of a yellowish-brown 
colour, and of a nearly ovate form.—Native of Enivpe, 
Siberia, Barbary, and North America : it is conimoii with us 
in pastures that are rather moist, somethiies in the ibudy 
parts of cultivated grounds, flowering in the early part of 
sum mer, 

29, Verouica Teiiella. Leaves oblong, r^eoate; sten» 
creefutii:; calices vitiuse. This is thought to be a variety irf 
the foregoing species*—Native of the Piedmoiit Alps, and 
Pyrenees. 

30. Veronica Beccabunga; Broad-lmved Brooklimef or 
Water SpeedteelL Racemes lateral; leaves elliptic,, flat; 
stem creepijig; root perennial, of long simple fibres; chulere 
axillary, opposite, erect, loqger than the leaves, composed of 
numerous blue flowers, in perfection about June or J«^* 
The leaves are mild and succulent, and may be eaten with 
waler-crcsses, as a salad, in the spring* They have a bitter¬ 
ish subastriiigent taste, but manifest little or i»o aerKDODj, 
nor any peculiar odour* To derive any advantage from it, 
the juice must be used in large quanthica, or the fee^ phints 
eaten as food* The juice of this plant may either be takco 
alone, or mixed with the juice of water-creaSy or nny other 
plant of similar virtues. Au infusion of this plant, id boilillg 
water, is diuretic, and serviceable in the jaundice aud dn]|My. 
The leaves, bruised and applied to green wounda,-uoD died 
them; and made iuto a poultice, and applied to the part, tb«y 
give ease in the piles. It is generally gathered for medtoil 
purposes; aud, togctJjer with Scurvy-gnitt, k an ^iogredieHt 
in that nauseous composition called Spring 

of Europe, Siberia, and Barbary. 

31* Veronica Anagallis; Long-leated BrwkBme^WdNr 
Speedwell* Racemes lateral, opposite; lefties laii oe ok tef 
serrate; stem erect; root pereBniuL CTMpiDg. The irtwlc 
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berb agre<9 very much with the preceding in ha^blt, and 
probably in its general qualities.—Native of Europe, Siberia, 
Barbary, and North America. See the first species, 

32. Veronica Scutellata; Narroiv-leared Brooktimet or 
Marsh SpndtDeli^ Racemes lateral, alternate; pedicels diva- 
ricating; leaves linear, tooth letted ; root perennial, throwing 
out creeping runners, and a few weak simple spreading 
stems,—Native of many parts of Europe and Barbary, in 
bogs aud on the edges of ponds upon heaths or moors, ilow- 
ering from June to September, It has been observed on the 
Bill of Health, at Barnwell; by the road to Histon; on 
Feversham moor, and in the pits near Gamlingay bogs, 
Cambridgeshire; at Fenlake, Stevington, and Ampthill, Ded- 
fordsbire; in the peat bogs on Bullington Green, and at 
Otmore in OKferdshire; in the boggy meadows near Bmigay 
in Suffolk; at Broadmoor near Hales Owen; in the ditches 
about Tam worth ; on RooU and Caiiford heaths iu Pur beck ; 
on Streatham common in Surry; also on Hampstead heath, 
and in the bogs on Hareheld common, Middlesex, See the 
first species, 

33^ Veronica Teucrium ; Hungarian ^eedu^^U* Racemes 
lateral, very long; leaves ovate, wrinkled, toothed, bhinlish; 
stems procumbent There is a variety with a double flower* 
The calices seem to be five-cleft*—Native of Gernmuy, &c. 

34, Veronica Pilosa; Hair^ Spet^dwelt. Racemes axil¬ 
lary ; leaves ovate, obtuse, plaited, deeply toothed ; stem 
prostrate, hairy, in two rows; calfx four-cleft, with ilte 1\vo 
outer segments bigger.-^Native of Austria and Bohemia* 

35, Vei'onra Prostrala; Trailing Speedwell. Racemes 
lateral; leaves oblong, ovate, serrate; stems prostrate; root 
perennial.—Native of Germany, Italy, and Swilzerland, 

30* Veronica Pectinata; Cotnb-tpaved Speedwell. Racemes 
lateral, leafed; leaves oblong, pectinate, serrate; steins 
prostrate; root perennial; flowers lateral, a hand in lengtli. 
—This species was found in the neighbourhood of Coustau- 
linople* 

37. Veronica Montana; Moimtain Speedwell, Racemes 
lateral, elongated, Aliform, few-flowered; leaves ovale, peli- 
oled, serrate; stem hairy all round; root fibrou-s, pereimial; 
flowers pale blue, painted with purple-—Native of Genrrany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and Britain. In the last it is 
found in shady aud rather moist woods, particularly on a 
chalky soil; flowering in May and June. It is found grow¬ 
ing copiously in Charlton wood; and has been observed in 
the woody part of Ihe Devil's Ditch on Newniarkel heath; 
in Hailwood about Linton, and iu Gamlingay Park, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire; also at EvershoU, Bedfordshire; In Shotover 
plantations, Stokenchurch, and Neltlebed woods, near Wor* 
cester; at Sbortwood, Piicklecliurch, Gloucestershire; by 
the river side under Hodhill, Dorsetshire; about Kiiksfall 
Abbey, near Leeds, and common in other parts of York^liire; 
as well as in the woods at Dungtass near the river, Scotland, 
Sec tlie first species* 

38. Veronica Chamasdrys; Germander Speedwell. Ra¬ 
cemes lateral; leaves ovate, sessile, wrinkled, gasli-serndc; 
atfm hairy, in two rows; root pereuidal, fibrous, a liitle 
creeping; flowers as many as twenty in a raceme, on slender 
pedicels, with a lanceolale bracte at the base of eacii; they 
are large, the corolla bright blue, elegantly veined of a deeper 
blue, pale and somewhat flesh-coloured on the outside; the 
orifice is white, ns are also the base and the point of ijje 
filamenta, the pollen, and the base of the style* Few of 
our wild flowers can vie with this in elegance and brilliancy, 
and many with far less beanty are sedulously cultivated in 
onr gardens. In May and June every hedge, bank, and 
grassy bottom, is adorned with it: at night, or in damp w'ea- 


I her, the corolla closes, but in dry bright weather appears 
fully expanded; and though each flower is short-lived, there 
is a copious succession* Dr. Withering ihinks the leaves to be 
a better substitute for Tea than those of ihe Common Speed¬ 
well, because they are more grateful, and less astringent, 

3!>. Veronica Orieulalis; Oriental Speedwell. Racemes 
lateral; leaves pinnatifidj smooth, acute, attenuated at the 
base; calices unequal; pedicels capillary, longer th^tn the 
bracte ; stalks declining, with narrow leaves upon them. The 
flowers are of a pale bine colour, and appear at the end of 
April.—Native of the Levant. 

40. Veronica Mullifida; Multijid-leaved Speedwell. Ra¬ 
cemes lateral; leaves mauy-parted; segments pinnatifid; 
lobes decurrent; peduncles short; calix very sniooili; stem 
villose*—Native of Siberia* See the first species. 

41* Veronica Austriaca; Austrian Speedwell. Racemes 
lateral; leaves somewhat Imiry, linear, pinnatitid, the lowest 
segments longer, divaricating; cal ices somewhat harry; pedun¬ 
cles longer than the bracle; flowers in long loose axillary 
spikes, of a bright blue colour: they ajipear from June to 
August.—Native of Austria, Carniola, and Silesia* Seethe 
first species. 

42. Veronica Taurica; Tavric Speedwell. Racemes late* 
ral; leaves somewhat hairy, linear, undivided, and piuna- 
lifid, toot hie I ted ; peduncles longer than llie bracte; calix 
four-cleft, smooth; corolla rose-coloured*—Native of Tauria. 

43. Veronica Urlicaefolia; Neltle-leeved Speedwell. Rn* 
cemes lateral; leaves cordate, sessile, sharply serrate, acu- 
iiiiiiatc; stem stifl:’; calix-Ieaves four; root perennial; corolla 
flesh-coloured. It floxvers in June and July.—Native of 
Switzerland, Bithynia, Austria, and Bavaria. See the first 
species. 

44. Veronica Latifolia; Broad-leaved Speedwell. Racemes 
lateral; leaves cordate, sessile, wrinkled, bluntly serrate; 
stem stifl'; calix leaves five. The flowers are large and 
elegant; thCalnbc is wliile, but the border of an efegidii blue, 
widi deeper slripcs,— Native of Austria, growing in shrubby 
places about hedges, and soinctlines iu meadows. It flowers 
tti June.—Native of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 
See the first sj>ecies. 

45. Veronica Paniculata; Panicled Speedwell. Racemes 
lateral, very long; leaves lanceoliile, tern seriate; stem ascend¬ 
ing,—Native of Tartary and Bohemia* 

Peduncles oncjlowered. 

4G, Veronica Biloba ; Two hbed Speedwell. Flowers soli¬ 
tary ; leaves cordate, lanceolate, toothed ; calix-leaves equal, 
ovate, acimiinale, three-nerved; root fibrous, annual; corolla 
small, white.—Found in tlie coiu-ficids of Cappailocia. 

47. Veronica Agrestis ; Procumbent Speedwell. Flowers 
solitary; leaves ovate, gash-serrale, shorter than the pedun¬ 
cle ; stems procumbeiw ; seeds cupped; root atiiiual, small 
fibrous; flowers on simple axillary peduncles, exceeding 
ihcir torresponding leaves in length, and finally curved 
downwards.— Found throughout Europe, 

48. Veronica Arvciisis; I Vail Speedwell^ or Speedwell 
Cliickweed. Flowers solitary; leaves ovate, gash-serrate; 
floral leaves lanceolate, longer lltau the peduncle; stem erect; 
root annual, fibmua.—Native of Europe, Barbary, Japan, 
and North America. In tlic neighbourhood of Rome it 
occurs with white flowers* In England it occurs in dry 
gravelly fields, waste sandy places^ dry pastures, and on 
walls, flowering in May* See Ihe first species. 

41). Veronica Hederifolia; Ivj/-leaved Speedwell, or Small 
ilenbit. Flow-ers soliiary; leaves cordate, flat, five-lobed; 
caliciiie segments cordate; seeds cupped ; root annual, small, 
fibrous; corolla pale blue, shorlet than the calix; mouth 
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viUose wiibiii. ThU bas the greatest aAiniiy lo tlie Agrestis 
in iu habit and place of groA¥th, and in llie peculiar formation 
of its seed-vcsseh and seeds; in which bolb totally differ 
from the other British species.—Native of Europe and Bar^ 
bary, in gardens and corn-fieids; abundant in light soils, 
flowering in April and May* 

60, Veronica Filiformis; Long*peduntled Speedwell, 
Flowers solitary : leaves cordate, crenate, shorter than the 
peduncle; calix leaves lanceolate; root annual; stems fili¬ 
form, procumbent; flowers axillary, large,—Found In Syria. 

51, Veronica Triphyllos; Trijid-haved Speedwellt or 
Upright Chichceed, Flowers solitary; upper leaves digitate; 
peduncles longer than the calix ; seeds flatted ; root annual, 
fibrous; stem mostly branched; corolla deep blue; seeds 
iinnierotis, obovate, flatted. Its divided leaves, the deep 
rich blue colour of its flowers, and the largeness of its seed- 
vessels, distinguish this at once from every other British spe^ 
cies. It L$ common to most parts of Europe, and chiefly 
found in coin-fields, where the corn is light ; it is of very 
pallia] growth in tins country, Eyeing found principally in the 
sandy tract which connects Norfolk and Suftbik, It flowers 
in March and April, and the seeds ripen tti June, See the 


berry roundish, one-edfed. Seed: bony, roundish. 

TiAL CHAitACTEB* five-paHcd, siipMor, C^rcUa: 

five-clefu Berry: One-seeded,-The species are^^ ■ 

1, Viburnum Tinus; Baurttstinu*^ or Lounutipe; JMm 
quite entire, Qvate; ramifications of the veins Tillooe^ 
dular* There are several varieties of this species ; one bu 
variegated leaves, others gold and,silver stripes. The ber¬ 
ries of this plant are very hot, and inflame the hiuces Tibknt^^ 
like those of Mezereon and Spurge-Laurel; though 
devour them greedily* Native of the south of Europe, and 
of Barbary.—This with its varieties are propagated by Ujing 
down their young branches, which put out roots very fimy, 
so that when they are layed in autumn, they will be mil 
rooted by that time twelvemoulh, when they should be taken 
from the old plants, arid may cither be planted where 
are to remain, or into a nursery for two years'to get strength* 
Tlie best season to tran^plHnt them is at Mtcfaaeltnas, that 
tliey may get new root before winter; for as they begia to 
flower early iu winter, it is a plain indication of their grow¬ 
ing at that season, and they will more surely succeed then 
than at any other time of the year: but they may be removed 
in the spring with bails of earth to their roots, provided it is 


first species. 

52, Veronica Verna ; Ferrmi SpeedwelL Flowers solitary, 
subsessile; leaves finger-parted; peduncles shorter than like 
calix; stem alift' and straight; caljv much longer than the 
corollj, aud deeply divided into four lanceolate blunt unequal 
segments; corolla blue, witli a green base*—Native of many 
parts of Europe. 

5ft. Veronica Digit a ta: Flowers 

solitary, sessile; alt llie leaves finger-parted; stem stiff' and 
straight; root annual,—Native of the south of France, about 
Montpellier; and of Spain and Bohemia. 

64. Veronica Acinifolia; BasH-teaved Speedwell, Flowers 
peduneled, solitary; loaves ovate, sniooih, crenalc; stem 
erect, somewhat hairy,—'Native of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Piedmont.—It flowers in May. Sec the first species. 

55. Veronica Poregrina; Knot grass deaved Speedwell, 
Flowers solitary^ sessile; leaves oblong, bluiitish, tootlied, 
aud entire.^—Native of the north of Europe, Germany, Dau- 
phiny, and Italy. See the first species. 

56. Veronica Betlardi; Linear-leaved Speedwell. Flowers 
solitary, pcdnucled ; leaves linear, quite entire, rough haired, 
longer than the flower; stem quite small, erect* The whole 
plant is hirsute.—Native of the pastures of Fiedmoni. 

57- Veronica Marilandica; North AaiericaTt Speedwell, 
Flowers solitary, sessile; leaves linear; stems ditifused.— 
Native of North America. 

See Verbena, 

VervaiUj^ Mallow. See Malva. 

Vespertilis. Sec Passijlora, 

Vetch, See Vicia, 

Vetch, Bitter, See Orohits^ 


Vetch, Chickling. 
Vetch, Crimson-Grass, 


J See Latkyrus* 


Vetch, Hatchet, See Coronilin, 


Vetch, Horse-shoe, See Hippocrepis. 

Vetch, Milk, See Astragalus, 

Vetchling* See LatJtpruM Aphaca, 

Viburnum: a genus of the class Peulandria, order Trigy- 
nia,—G eneric Character. Calix: perianth five-parted. 


superior, very small, permanent- Cot'olla: one-petalled, bell- 
shaped, five-cleft: segments blunt, reflexed. Stamina: fila* 


menta five, awl-shaped, length of the corolla; aDlberse 
roundish. Pistil: germen inferior, roundish; style none, 


but in its stead a turbinate gland; stigmas three* Pericarp: 



done before they begin to shoot: they may also be remoTed 
at the end of July or the beginning of August, if min should 
happen at this season ; for afier they have done sboottng, 
which is soon after Midsummer, they will be iu no danger if 
not kept too long out of the ground* They may also be 
increased by seeds, which should be mixed with earth in 
autumn, soon after they are ripe: they should iheu be exposed 
to llie air, and receive the rain in winter, and in the spriqg 
they may be sown upon a gentle liot-bed, which will bring op 
the plants; tliey should remain in tlie bed till autumn^ and tbeu 
hiay be trauplanted, and treated in the same way as the layers. 
The Lauruslinus is sometimes trained up to round beads with 
naked stems, but these in the open air will be more expdaed 
to suffer from frost than those which have the branches 
growing rude from the bottom; for if the frost hills the outer 
part of the shoots, tlie stems will be protected, and will soon 
put out new branches, but where the stems are naked the 
frost frequently kills (hem lo the root. The blossoms of this 
plant arc never destroyed, except iu very severe seasons, but 
smoke is very injurious. The shining-leavetl- variety is the 
most ornamental, but at the same time the most tender* It 
iLrfves best in sheltered situations and a dry soil* 

2 . Viburnum Tinoidcs. Leaves elliptic, smooth, quite 
entire ; branches and cymes round, hirsute* This resembles 
the preceding species.—Native of South America. 

3. Viburnum Villosum; Hoart/Viburnum, Leaves quite 

entire, ovate, hoary, and villose beneath; stem a fathom high, 
willi nsli-coloured bark; branches round, hoary; corolla 

wliitish, with roundish spreading segments. It flowers in 
autumn*—Native of the mountains ia the southern pads of 
Jamaica* 

4. Viburnum Scandens; Shriihby> 

scandeiif; leaves oblong-serrate ;.cyJiies slepder, hairy, of three 
unequal branches; flowers white; stem fruteseent, branched; 
brandies and branchleis alternate, round, ash-cdonred, 

smooth, climbing; styles three, divaricacing; fiJameaU ten, 
—-Native of Japan. ’ 

5. Viburnum Nudum; Ooal-leaved L^Aves 

oval, somewhat wrinkled, rolled back at the edge, aiut 
obscurely creniilate; stem strong, covered with • bronn 
smooth hark, ten or twelve feet high, sending out woody 
branches on every side in its whole leogth* The flow^m 
produced in large umbels at the ends of the brancheopandarc 
like those of the first species in shape and colour, butanwUert 
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BAd the slamiaa mucli larger tban the corolla. They appear 
in July, and are succeeded by roundish berries, which when 
ripe are black, but rarefy ripen in Euglaud.—Native of 
North Aokerica. 

C* Viburnum Pfunifolium; red Fiitirwum* Leaves 

obovate, roundish and oval, smooth, sharply serrate; peti- 
ol« margined; stalk woody, ten or twelve feet high, covered 
with a brown bark, and branching its whole length; fiowers 
white, ill small umbels, lateral, ajid termiDating.—Native of 
NortJi America^ 

7* Viburnum Dauricum. Leaves ovate, serrate, dotted, 
hairy; cymes dichotomous, few-flowered. This is an upright 
shrub, with slender, jointed, straight, opposite, spreading 
brauches, covered with a whitish gray bark ; corollas yellow- 
ish*white; berry globular, large, ovate, depressed.—Native 
of Russia and Sifieria. 

8, Viburnum Dentatum; Tooth-hai^ed Viburnum. Leaves 
ovate, tooth-serrate, plaited stalks soft and pithy, branching 
out greatly from the bottom upward, and covered with a 
gray bark; flowers in terminating corymbs, white. They 
appear in June, but are not succeeded by berries in England, 
^ere are two varieties of this species, one with the leaves 
imooth on both sides, the other with the leaves downy under¬ 
neath, and drawn out to a point. —Native of North America* 
This is generally propagafed by layers. The young sliools j 
like root very freely; as also will the cuttings if planted in ! 
autumn.. The seeds, w-lien imported, generally remain a year 1 
in the earth. | 

9* Viburnum Plicatum ; Piaitrd havrd Viburnum. Leaves [ 
ovate, obtuse, toolh-serratc, plaile<]; flowers radiate*—Native I 
of Japan, about Fammamalo in Fakoua. ! 

lib Viburnum Erosum* Leaves ovate, acuminate, erose, | 
serrate, smooth; petioles tomeutosc; stem upright, shrubby; | 
braDches opposite, angular, ash-coloured, suiootfi, from 
spreading uprigfit; flowers in a decompound unibelled j^aniclo, 
terminating the branchlets, not radiate; peduncles and pedi ' 
cels angular, hairy.—Native of Japan. 

IL Viburnum Lantana ; Way faring Tree. Leaves cop 
date, serrate, veined, lomcnlosc beneath. This is a ihiekly | 
branched shrub, or small tree, having round, pliant, tnvaly i 
twigs, with the same kind of tufted stellated pubescence, u$ ! 
b found on the flower-slaiks, hacks, and even upper surfaces, ■ 
of the leaves; Holders in large, terminating, solilary, many flow¬ 
ered cymes ; corolla wliite, cloven half way down, spreading* 
This is generally supposed to have been the Viburnuui of 
Virgil, though he only contrasts it with the Ball Cypress, ; 
and says nothing by whif:b it can he distinguished from j 
shrubs in general* There is a variety in North America witli ! 
much larger leaves, and another iri our nurseries with varic- ! 
g^ted leaves; but they become plain when the shrubs are 
removed into good ground, and grow vigorously.—Native of 
Europe, except in the most northerly countries. In England, 
where the bark of the root is used to make bird-1 inic, it is 
chiefly found in a calcareous soil, among woods anti Ijedges, 
flowering in May* This may be propagatctl either from 
*wds or layers, but the former method is seldom practised, 
Iwjause the seeds rarely grow the first year, and the branches 
Wily put out roots* The best time for laying those branches 
15 ttutumn, just as the leaves begin to fall. By the suc¬ 
ceeding autumn they will be rooted, and may then be removed 
into a nursery for two or three years, and then planted 
where they arc to remain: this kind is very hardy* The 
o^iped variety may be propagated by inaTching or bud- 
™g upon the plain sort; but there is no great beauty in it. 
Lae American variety is mucli superior to the European* 

12* Viburnum Tcmicntosum; Down^ Vtbunmm. Leaves 
128* 


ovate, acuminate, serrate, veined, tomentose beneath; umbels 
lateral; branches round, smooth, tinged with red, divaricat¬ 
ing, subdivided.—Native of Japan, in woods, (lowering in 
April and May* 

13. Viburnum Hirtum ; Rough Viburnum. Leaves ovate, 
serrate, villose; petioles rough-haired; stem flexuose, erect, 
round, smooth ; stigma two-lobed.—Native of Japan* 

14. Viburnum Oxy coccus; Cranberry Guilder Rose. Leaves 
three-lobed, acute at the base, tliree-ribbed; footstalks fiiruish- 
ed with glands; cymes radiant; berries red, of an agreeable 
acid*—Cl rows in shady and swampy woods in North America. 

16* Viburnum Orientale; Orieufal Vibui^um. Leaves 
three-lobed, acuminate, grossly and bluntly toothed; petioles 
sinooiJi, and without glands. This is so nearly allied lo the 
preceding species, that it can only he distinguished by the 
leaves being grossly toothed, instead of sharply serrate,— 
Native of the Levant and of Russia, 

18. Viburnum Opulus; Water Rider^ or Guelder Rost. 
Leaves lliree-lobed, acuminate, toothed; petioles glandular, 
smootl^ Tills is a small bushy tree, smooth in all it^ parts, 
and very much branetked; branches opposite, round; vynies 
tevminaiing, solitary, compt^sedof many while flowers, radiant; 
ihe inner perfect, small, resembling those of Elder; ihose in 
the margin abortive, coiisistiiig merely of a large irregub^r flat 
petal, williout any organs of fructificalion*—There are sevend 
varieties, viz. The American, distinguislieci from the Euro¬ 
pean by its twigs of a shilling red colour. This is a naijye 
of South Carolina, ami other parts of North America, The 
beautiful variety so common in plantations, bearing large 
round bunches of abortive flowers only, and grouping so 
elegantly with Lilac and Laburnum in ibe early pan of snm- 
nicr, will rise to the heigiit of eighteen or twenty feet, if 
permitted lo stand. The stem becomes large, the branches 
grow irregular, and arc covered with a gray Ijark. The 
flowers come out in a large corymb, arc very w liile, and, being 
j all neuters, are barren, From thiir exlreme whiteness, and 
I swelling out into a globular form, sonic persons call it Snow^ 
ball Tretf whkli, as conformable to the Schuecball of the 
' Germans, is ihoiiglit to be preferable lo Ibe Dutch deriva- 
, tive. Guelder Ruse* Native of Europe. It is common in our 
■ woods and hedges, and watery places, flowering early in 
I June. The bright ved berries ripen abuul September, and 
towards t!ic middle of October I lie leaves assume a beautiful 
I pink colour; atfording anollier riistance, iii lukfitiou to the 
I Cornel, of a genus mostly Amei icun, the leaves of which turn 
; red in aufunm* I'tus may be increased in the same way as 
the first species; it loves a soft loamy soil, and requires a 
I slielterod situation. The American variety is easily propa 
gattd by layers or cultings.n—The Ctielder Hose sends out 
plenty of suckers, by which it is frequeully iiicvrased; but 
ibe plants so raised being subject to put out suckers, ihey 
are not so good as those wbrcli come from layers or cuttings. 
It requires u moist soil, in which it will make niiicb greater 
progress, and produce flowers more plentifully, than upon a 
dry soil. 

17. Vibuniurn Dilatutum. Leaves obovate, acuminate, 
unequally toothed, villose; stem upright, somewhat angubr, 
ash-coloured, villose; flowers in panicles, not radiate; style 
simple—Native of Japan. 

18. Viburnum Macropliyllum; Long-leaved Vibumrim. 
Leaves obovate, acuminate, toothed, smooth; stem and 
branches round; flowers in panicles, not radiate; peduncles 
and pedicels toruentose; style simple, very short*—Native of 
Japaji. 

19. Viburnum Cus))idaUiiii. Leaves cuspidate, serrate, 
villose*—Native of Japan. 
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20* Viburnum Lentago; Ptar-le&ved Vihurnum. Leaves 
broad'Ovate^ acuminate, sharply serrate; petioles margined, 
curled; branches bent or hanging doivn.—Native of North 
America, from Canada to Carolina, flowering in JuLy^ 

2L Viburnum Cassinoides; ThickViburnum. Leaves 
lanceolate*even, rolled back at the edge, indistinctly crenate. 
It flowers in June*—Native of North America* 

22* Viburnum Nitidum; Shinin^-kaved Viburnmn. Leaves 
linear, lanceolate, shining, above iiidistiuctly serrate, or 
entire. — Native of North America* 

2;L Viburnum Lavigatum; Cassioberr^ Bn&k. Leaves 
lanceolate, even, remotely serrate, quite entire at the base; 
stern twelve or fourteen feet high, sending out branches from 
ihe bottom to the top; peduncles axillary, very short, sup¬ 
porting small nmbels of white flowers, wliicli appear in July, 
but are seldom followed by seeds in England.—Native of 
South Carolina, It is tender while young, and requires to 
be sheltered under a common frame in winter, till the plants 
have obtained good streiiglb* when, if they are planted 
against a warm wall, they will rci^ist the cold of our ordinary 
winters very well; but as they are liable to be killed by 
severe cold,, it ^ili be prudent to reserve one or two in pots 
under shelter during winter. This may also be propagated 
by laying dow'n the branches, which will take root in one 
year* 

24* Vibunmm Pyrifoliuin. Vhni glabrous; leaves ovale, 
subacute, snbserrate; petioles smooth; fruits ovate oblotig; 
cymes subpedunculate ; berries black.—Grows on the banks 
of rivers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ac. 

25* Viburnum Obovalum* Plant glabrous ; leaves oho- 
vate, crenate-dentate, or very entire, obtuse ; umbels sessile; 
fruits ovate-subrotuud.—Grows in the shady woods of CarO' 
Una and Georgia. There ia a variety named by Pursh, Vibur- 
imm Obovatnm Pnnicifoliuin with obovate entire leaves. 

2f?* Vihuriium Lnntanoldes* Petioles and nerves pulve- 
rulcnt-tomentose; leaves large, suborbiculate-cordale, ab¬ 
ruptly acuminate, unequally serrate; cymes strictly sessile; 
fruits ovate, red, but when ripe black*—Grows in shady woods 
on high mountains from Canada to Virginia* It is known by 
llie name of Hobbie bush, 

27. Viburnum Acerifolium. Branchlets and petioles pilose, 
eglaiidulose; leaves subcordatc-ovale, or irilobed, acuminate, 
tine I y serrated, pubescent underneath; cymes pedimcled at 
great length; berries black. —Grows in rocky mountainous 
situations, from New' England to Carolina. 

28. Viburnum Molle. Leaves suborbicnlate-cordate, pti- 
cate-stdeate, toothed, pubescent underneath ; petioles sub- 
glatidulose; cymes radiate; berries oblong-ovate, red,— 
Grows to the hedges of North America* 

Vicia; a genus of the class Diadelpliia, order Decandria, 
—Generic Character. Calia;: perianth one^eafed, 
tubular, erect, half five-cleft, acute; upper teeth shorter, 
converging, all of equal breadth. Corolla: papilionaceous; 
banner ovai, wtlh a broad oblong claw, ut the lip emar- 
giuate, witli a point bent back at the sides, with a 
longitudinal compressed raised line; wings two, oblong, 
erect, half-cor date, with an oblong claw, shorter than 
the banner; keel wit It au oblong two parted claw, the 
belly compressed, scndorbicular, shorter than the wings. 
Siamina : fllamenta diadelplious, single, and nine-cleft; 
anthera* erect, roundish, fonrgrooved. A iiectareous gland 
springs from the receptacle between tbe compound stamen 
and the germeij, sliort, acuminate* PUtil: germen linear, 
compressed,long; style fillforni, shorter, ascending at an erect 
angle; stigma obtuse, transversely bearded below the tip. 
Pericarp: legume long, coriaceous, oue-celled, two-valved. 


terminated by a poiaL Seed*: several, roundUb. EsskN'^ 
T 1 AL Character* Stigma: transversely bearded on the 

lower side*-The species are, r . ^ - 

• With elongated Pedunclci- 

1. Vicia Pisiformis; Pakjlowered Vetch^ Pedundet 
many-flowered; petioles many leaved ; leaflets otatt^ the 
lower sessile; root perennial; stem upright, frequently dinb- 
ing to the heiglit of a man among tbe busltes; flower! iDtUl, 
striated* It is the largest of the Eurof^ean Vetches, flowering 
here in July and August.—Native of Germany, 

2. Vicia Dumetortiiu; Great Wood Ptick, Pedotioks 
many-flowered; leaflets bent back, ovate, miicronate; sti* 
pules somewhat toothed. This diflfers from the precedtogiU' 
the flowers not being yellow, in the leaflets being longer, 
and tJ»e lowest nut adhering to the stem ; root peFennial* 1( 
flowers in May.—Native of France, Germany, Austria, 
Sw'jt 2 cr]aiid, Piedmont, and Siberia* This, and thcthier 
followLug species, should be sown in autumn, soon afler tb^ 
are ripe, for if kept out of tJie ground till spring, the seeds 
often fail, or at least remain in the ground a year bc&rc 
they vegetate; they should be sown in the places where tbe 
plants are designed to remain, for they do not bear trans¬ 
planting well* They grow naturally in woods and tbiekels 
of blushes, where their roots are screened from the sun^ and 
their stalks furnished with supports; this points out the places 
wltere the seeds should be sown^ wLiicJi should be where 
they are sheltered by shrubs* If three or four seeds be sown 
iipun each patch, it will be sufficient; for if une or two plants 
appear in cach^ that will be enough* When they appear, 
keep them clean from weeds, and permit ihcir stalks to climb 
upon the neighbouring shrubs; for if they trail upon tlu 
grouiul, they will produce few flowers, and in wet seaioiu 
the stalks will rot, an^l the plants become unsightly* A hv 
of them in lar^e gardens may he set iu the borders of wood- 
walks, or ill thickets of slirubs; Avherc if they be allowed Jo 
climb up ilie brmiclies, iliey will have a good eflect during 
tlieir coutinuance in flower* 

8. Vicia Sylvatica; Common Wood Vetch^ Peduncles 
mauy-flowered; leaflets elliptic; stipules crescenbshaped, 
toothed; stems numerous, and so much branched as 1o cbosk 
whatever they grow near; corolla rather large; standard and 
vvtngs whitish, beautifully streaked with blue; heel pale blue* 
The perennial root throws out many weak, smooth, grooved, 
zigzag stems, climbing six or seven feet high* It is the oiiut 
beautiful climber of this island, both leaves and flowen 
being extremely elegant. It flowers from tlie end of June 
through August, It ivas for a long time supposed to be 
peculiar to tlie mountainous parts of Great Bri^tu, but has 
been found almost all over the kingdom, parlicularty under 
Salisbury crai^s, and at Cartlaud rocks; near Lanark, inScet- 
laml; near Caeraeid in Monmouthahire; near Hackuess; 
about Greta bridge; and at Malliam near Settle in YorksJiire; 
about Kirby Lonsdale, and Keu<lui, in Westmoreland; at 
Orion in Cuiaberland ; and in the woods about Newtou 
Cartinel; also in Urswick woods, climbing up seveial yards; 
cu the hedges beiunil Matlock bath, Derbyshire; on the 
north side of Bredou hill, and in moist places about CliftoD- 
upou-Teme in Worcestershire; on Shelton bank near Salop; 
in a hedge going down Stoke hill from Bullbarrow, Dorfct* 
shire; in Smokall wood, near Bath; about Devizes in Wilt: 
shire; in HuLlwood and Wood Ditlon, near Newmarket; at 
Sheerhatch wood and Evershott, in Bedfordshire; at Medley 
grove, Oxfordshire ; and at Merley wood near Wliitcham^in 
Berks. See the preceding species. « 

4* Vicia Cassubica; Cassubian Vetch* FeduticUs about 
six-flowered; leaflets ten, ovate, acute; stipules entire; root 
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creeping; stems trailing, three feel tong, their lower 
part becoming more wooily towards autiiiiin, but dying to 
the root in winter; flowers dispased tii short axdhiry spikes, 
each geoeratiy containing si^ paie tilue flowers, wliicJi appear 
io July, and are succeeded by siiort smooth pods, like those 
of Lentils, including three or four round seeds, which ripen 
in aulumti,—Native of Denmark, Germany, Austria, and the 
iouth of France, 

6. Vicia Cracca; TuJUd VHch, Peduncles many-flow-j 
ered; flowers imbricate; leaflets lanceolate, pubescent; sti¬ 
pules semisagittate, mostly entire; root perennial, creeping; 
items two, three, or four feet high, and even more when 
climbing upon bushes; branches numerous, short, alter¬ 
nate, from the axils of the upper leaves; the corolla has 
the standard eniitrginate, reflexed, without any sharp point j 
iu the notch, of a viidct or btufsli purple colour, striped 
aith veins of a deeper colour: wrings closing; keel whitish, 
marked on each side at ihe tip with u <lcep violet spot. 
Dr, Plot observes, that iIma and tlie third sjucies advance 
starved or w-eak cattle above any thing yet known. Mr* 
Miller also remarks, liiat this and other perennial Tares j 
have been recomiueriffed 1o lie sown iu fields, as fodder | 
^ for cattle; but as Ihvir stalks are slender and less sue-| 
culent than tfie Comiiioii 'L'aros or Vetch, it is doubtful j 
whether I hey will answer the purposes of cultivation. Tlieir | 
stalks trailing to a great IcngiJj if they have not support, j 
will be liable to rot by lying upon liie groiuid; and altliougli : 
their roots are perennial, yet as it h late in the spring hcfoie 
they shoot to a height suflictent to cut fur use, they do not [ 
serve until there is a siiflicieiiey ol otfier green footl for 
cattle* For its prO]>agaiiuji and culture, see the second \ 
ipecies. I 

6* Vicia Onohrycliioides, Peduncles many flowered ; flow¬ 
ers distant; leaflets linear; stipules tnothictted at boltoin; 
stem erect, angular, striated, pubescent; corolla blue,— 
Native of Franco, Swiijcei land. Piedmont, and Muiiut Atlas. 

7* ViciaNissoliaiia : R^(J Jiou*eri;d Vtfeh. Peduncles many- 
flowered ; leaflets oblong; stipules entire; legumes villose, 
ovate, oblong; root annual; stem grooved; flowers very 
imall, and dark purple^ — Native of tlie Levant. 

Vicia Biennis; Bitnnial Peduncles many- 

flowered; petioles grooved, having ahnui twelve leaflets, 
which are lanceolate and smooth ; root bienuiui; seeds glo¬ 
bular, dirty yellow, spotted with black. This promises to 
become a useful plant for fodiler; the stalks growing to a 
great length, and being well furnished wdlh leaves, ihev do 
not decay hi autumn, bul coitliiuie green through the winter, 
in deliance of the most severe frusi; hence Ftbruaiy ancf 
March, when iherc rs often a scarcity of green feed for ewes 
and lambs, this plant may be of great service. —Native of 
Siberia. It is propagated by seeds, which may be sown in 
the spring or autumn ; and wlitm the plants conic up, titey I 
will re-<|iiirc iio other culture but weeding. If supported j 
from Iniiling upon the ground, Ihey wiil continue in verdure 
all the winter, and in the following summer llowcr and pro¬ 
duce ripe seeds. See I lie thirleenlJi species* 

D. Vicin Altissinia; Tail fetich* Stipules toothed; leaflets 
elliptic, trnucate, very siuootK; flowers racemtd peduncles 
longer tJmn the petiole; stem scainleiit, striated: corolla 
palv blue*-—Native of Barbary, in hedges near Arzeau. 

IO* Vicia Beiighalensis* Peduncles nianydlowercd: leaf- 
lets rjutte entire; stipules entire; legmnes nearly erect; co-j 
roJIas of H very deep red colour, with the apex of the keel i 
—Native of Bengal; and found oti the Hicrcs Islands, j 
off the coast of France, ; 

I'L- Vicia Atropurpurea* Leaflets lineardanceolale; ra¬ 


cemes many-flowered, directed one way; calices extremely 
villose, wdth bristle-shaped teeth; legumes ovate-obJong, 
drooping, very^ hirsute; stem four-cornered, strinled, villose; 
flowers nodding; corolla smooth^ very dark purple at the tip. 
—Native of Algiers, 

12. Vicia Canescens; Hoary Fetch. Peduncles many- 
flowered: upper leaves subcirrhose; stipules semisagitlate, 
entire; leaflets oval-oblong, hoary: stem herbaceous,'erect, 
a foot high and more, four-cornered, somewhat striated ; 
flowers \n loose spikes, all one way, blue: amiuaL—Native 
of Mount Libanus. 

Fiotcers sttbsemte^ 

13. Vicia Sativa; C^>tn/aon Fetch or Tarr, Legumes ses* 
sile,'subbin^te* nearly erect; lower leaves retuse, stipules 
tootl'rd* maiked ; seeds suioolli and even; stems various in 
si;£e, weak and procumbent, if the tendrils meet witli uotliiug 

10 cling (o, but supporting one another tolerably well, when 
sown thick enough. The herb is more or less pubesceiil ; 
flowers solitary, or in pairs, subsessile, reddish-purple, of 
diffLTcnt shades : there are several varietie-S. tn dry soils it 
has a procumbent stem, sharper leaflets, the flowers mostly 
solitary, and ihe stipules spotted but obscurely. It varies 
also iu the colour of the pods; and of the seeds", from black 
to brown and while. Tliis plant derives its trivial name 
Saliva from its long cullivalicni under the names of Tares 
and Velclies, jiruvjucially called Fitches, for the seed, which 
arif an excellenl food foi pigeons, and also for green feed for 
horses, cows, and sheep* particularly for soiling horses; ami as 

11 mtliuiming cro[> it is very generally esteemed. Tares are 
said Io produce good milk and butter, otily they dry cows 
when loo near muturily, and hence they are best for horses 
iu their advanced state. They are very useful in May, or 
for keep till midsummer, at which time, in a dry season, 
their soils are apt lo burn up. Winter Tares are excellent 
for soiling beasts, and lo S]>are glass; for if bullocks be 
turncti to graze aa soon as llio grass rises in the spring, they 
keep the grouutl so hare, that if a hot season ensue it is burnt 
up* and iJie farmer has no resource hut lo turn them to hay 

I a second lime. Tliey begin to flower in May, ami from that 
. time stock may be ;uUautageously supported on them* till the 
; flon^ers fail off and pods begin to form ; then all that are left 
may be made into hay or remain to seed. LIpon dunged land, 

I witli good secil, lliere will proh-ibly be twelve tons of green 
food per acre, wlikh iu favourable seasons will make three 
I Tons ot excellent Imy* ILit iu wet or uncertain seasons it is 
j far belter to use the w hole crop green, for by so doing Ihe 
I stock will be taken oif tlie grass-land long enough to allow 
, of its being mown for hay ; and by the time tlie cattle liavc 
consumed the green Tares, the after-grass will be ready for 
consmufniun. Spring Tares produce a lighter crop, and are 
subject lo >^ome rise from a dry suimiicr* but coming a fort- 
nigin 1 Iter, they will iitahe a succession of green food all the 
summer. 'I'/ic most advisable inethod of giving ihera to 
cultie, is lo mow the 'lares of llie first half acre, and to carry 
the produce into Ihe stables, cow-houses, and fold yards, or 
on lopoor land, to be there cousumtfl by llie slock; then 
to hurdle off the growing Tares from such cleared ground* 
into which pul the slock, feeding them in racks, and remov¬ 
ing the hurdles with the racks'daily, to the edge of the 
growing Tares; by which Ilie laud will be muuurefi 
uiiiforndy* and all the urine deposited in tlie soil. Or, they 
may be fed tliruiigh rack hurdles, made the same wiili the 
common ones* only Jeavijig (lie mttidle rail out, and nailing 
upright pieces across^ \\X proper disfaucea, to admit the 
heads ol the auimals. After a swathe lias been mown in the 
direction ii»Kwhicli the land is to be ploughed, a suflicicnl 
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uumber of tLese hurdles^ allowing one to five sheep, are set 
close to ii; at noon the shepherd mows another swathe, 
throwing it to the hurdles, and the same at night; next rnorn- 
ing, a swathe being first mown, the hurdles are again set; and 
thus b) mowiag them once in the twenty-four hours, the 
Tares will he eaten off clean, and the Land equally benefitedr 
Many farmers in Middlesex, especially near London, grow 
a few acres of Tares, for soiling horses and feeding milch 
cows, and the culture of them has been extended every year, 
since their importance has been understood* l^hcy may be 
made the principal means of enabling the arable laroier to 
support as much live-stock as the grazier. During ihe time 
they occupy the ground, they produce more green food of 
the best quality, than the finest pastures, and the ground 
may be cleared of them in the month of June, in such 
time as to admit of loamy sands producing a crop of clean 
Turnips in the same year, and of clayey loams being prepared 
for and sown with wheat. They support cattle well, and 
will make both sheep and bullocks, of every size and breed, 
fat; (hey suit every situation; and flourish on all sorts of 
soils* 1 liey do not depend on a market, and, above alh they 
manure (lie land fit for the immediate reception of Turnips; 
whereby a succession of green cro)>s can be kept up, that 
would fat a very increased quantity of live stock, and be the 
means of raisiji^, in situations the most rlistant from towns, 
an abundance of dung* A judicious combination of Tares 
vuitli Turnips, Clover, and Saintfoin, may be the means of 
renderinj; poor sheep-ivalks, downs, and uastesj of from fen 
to thirty times their present value to the community^— Pro¬ 
pagation and Culture, If cultivaJed for seed, Ix should he 
sown in rows at four feel distance, and should be dropped 
thin in Ihe rows ; for as the stalks send out branches estcrid- 
ing to a great length, so when the piahts are too close tbe 
brandies will intermix, and mat so closely togetlicr as to rot 
each other, by excluding the air* Weed them when they 
come up* which should be performed with Dutch hoes, but 
afterwards willi hoeing-ploughs, which will save expense, 
and serve to earth tbe plants in the same way as Pease and 
Beans, which w^ill greatly strengthen Ihelr stalks, and make 
them and the leaves larger and more succulent, increasing 
tlie quantity of the seed* If this practice be coulinued as 
often as it may be found necessary to destroy tbe u'ceds in 
summer, it will prepare the ground for any other crop; and 
as this will be in no hazard of sufiering from frost, It sJioutd 
be preserved till the spring, when it is wanted for green feed: 
though a part of the plants should be left for seed, because 
those which are cut, if they do shoot again, will flower so 
late in tlie summer, (bat unless the autvimn proves very warm, 
the seeds will not ripen; therefore it will be a better way to 
sow a sufficient quantity of seeds for this purpose, in a sepa¬ 
rate spot of ground, because when the other is cut lite 
ground may be ploughed for other crops ; and df in mild 
seasons there may be so great plenty of other green feed as 
not to want this, if the plants be ploughed into the ground 
it will be H good dressing for other crops* Vetches arc 
generally sown at two seasons, one is in autumn, and the 
other early in tbe spring; but the best time is In August, for 
the seeds which are sown then will come up soon, amt the 
plants will i»ave time to get strength before winter* so they 
will be in less danger of suSeriiig by frost than those which 
arc sown later, and will be fit to cut for feed much earlier in 
the spring, when green feed is most wanted; and if they be 
designed for seed, and not to be cut for fodder, those early 
sown will come early into flower, and ripen seeds early; 
hence they may be cut and stacked in good weather, which 
is a great advantage, fior those wbicli ripen late are often 

2 


stacked or housed wet, and then tbe iceds sprout in the tmnr, 
and are spoiled* The usual uiethod of towing thM* if h 
broad-cast, ploughing them lightly in; in this mj tho 
mon allowance of seeds, for one acre of hud, is Iwo buhtlii 
but some sow two and a half, which may do wall enon^ for 
such aft are designed to be cut for fodder la the sprlog^ hut 
those sown for seeds should be sown in dnIU like Feast; in 
u'hich case less than half the quantity of seeds wtU betuffi-' 
cieut, as the drills should be at least three feet apart, that 
the hoc-plough may have room to go between them to des¬ 
troy the weeds, and earth up the plants; for by thii maing^ 
men! they will produce a mnch greater crop, and ripn 
earlier in the season* Tbe drills should be at^ut tSutfame 
depth aa those usually made ftfr Pease, and the »eedf fcattered . 
about the same distance in the drilJft* They should be catt- 
fully covered as soon as sown, or th^ rooks wiU discover and 
speedily devour them* On this account, those sown early in 
autumn will be less exposed then those sown late, or in the 
spring, because there is more food for rooks and pigeom in 
the open fields at this season, and the plants will appear 
much sooner above ground* The best lime to sow them n 
about the beginning of August, when the reins will soon 
bring them forward* Towards the latter end of October the 
plants will have acquired considerable strength, and shonld 
be cavilled up w'ith tbe boemg-plougb id dry weather, in 
doing which, observe to lay the earth up as high as puuible 
to the stems of the tdants, so as not to cover their to||is, 
which will secure them against frost. The whole spac^ of 
ground between Ibe rows should also be stirred, in order to 
destroy the weeds: which, if carefully perfoimed m dry 
weather, will lay the land clean till March ; at whiclii time 
the crop should be earthed a second lime, and the ground 
cleaned again between the rows, which will cause the plants 
to grow vigorously, and in a little time they will spread SO Oft 
to meet, and cover the spaces; whereas those sown in llie 
spring will not grow to half this size, and will be very late in 
flowering* Some persons plough these plants Itbegtpuud 
after lliey are fiilly grown, in order to manure the soil* 
Where this is tiitended, there will be no necmity to pll^ 
them in drills, as above directed; but it wilt in this case be 
. (he best method to sow them in autumn, because they will 
I be fit to plough ill much sooner the following year, so that 
the land may be belter prepared to receive the erdpa for 
wliich it is intended. In some parts of France, aod in Italy, 
tliey are grox^n for feeding cattle while green, as in nany 
parts of Englarid they are cultivated to feed cart-hones; 
Ihough upon such land as Lucern will thrive in^ thatmuld 
belter answer the same purpose* The plants suffered to 
stand for seed should be cut soon after the pods ebange 
brown; aud when they are dry, tiiey must be immediately 
slacked, for if they arc suffered to lie out in the field to 
receive wet, and there comes one hot day after it, the pods 
wi)) most of them burst and east out the seeds. When the 
seeds have been threshed out, the haulm is esteemed veiy 
good food for cattle, and some have recommended tbe seeds 
for horses, asserting that they are as proper for those oniintls 
as Beans; which, if true, will render them more valaable, 
because they will grow on the lightest sandy- land, where 
Beans will not thrive, and may be very deairabk in cone 
parts where the cultivation of Beans is not attempted. On 
the south downs in Sussex, they substitute a double crop of 
Tares, instead of a fallow of Wl^aU They sow forward 
Winter Tares, which are fed off late in the spring with eim 
aud lambs; they then plough and sow Siiminer ttid 

Rape, two bushels and a half of tbe first, and half a gallctD of 
the second; this they feed off with theic l&mbf, in tiiM to 
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plough once for Wheats Thus the latid in the fallow ^ear 
is made to support the utmost possible quantity of sheep 
which its destination admits; ilie two ploughings are given 
at the best seasons; in auUirun, for the frost to mellow the 
lands, and prepare it for a successive growth of weeds; and 
iate in spring, to turn them down; between the times of 
Jiving these stirrings, the land is covered with crops; the 
quantity of livestock supported yields amply in manure; 
aud the treading which the soil receives previous to the 
sowing of Wlieat, gives an adhesion grateful to that 
plant, 

14^. Vicia Lathy roides; hiiiU Spring Vetch. Legumes 
sessile, solitary, erect, smooth; leaflets six, the lower ones 
obcordate; seeds cubic, warty; stems procumbent, divari¬ 
cating, numerous; flowers subsessile, solilaryj small, bluish 
purple. It is very distinct from the varieties of the preceding 
apecjcs, by its smooth even pods^ tubercled seeds, simple 
tendrils, commonly very short, and in a manner abortive, 
with not more than six leaflets; root small, fibrous, aunuul, 
ornameDted with garnet-coloured tubercles,—It is found on 
dry grassy banks, and in fallow fields, on a gravelly soil, 
flowering early in May, and scarcely to be met with after 
the month of Juue.-—Ob served in chalky banks near Green^ 
bithe in Keut; about Norwich; in the dry parts of Hyde 
Park, and in King's Park, Edinburgh, There is a varieiy 
with white flowers. Native also of Deninatk, Norway, and 
France*. See the preceding species* 

15. Vicia Lutea ; Rougk-podded Vetch, Legumes 

sessile, reflexed, hairy, solitary, five-seeded; banner of the 
corolla smooth; root perennial, long, divided at the top 
among the loose pebbles, where It grows into several diffuse, 
angular, smooth, siriated, subflexuose, leafy stems, often 
two or three feet long, but little branched^ Some of the 
branches are always subterraneous, producing colourless 
condensed gtmmm rather than flowers, which nevertheless 
form seeds, as in l^othyrvr^ Amphicarpa^ and some other 
Vetches. Fiowers solitary, almost sessile; cafix tubular; 
corolla pale yellow, but generally more or less streaked, 
and stained with a bluish gray or purple, very rarely all 
over gray; seeds five or six, rouudiih, smooth, in a young 
state bitter and astringent. —Found on the beach at Orford, 
and since at Aldborough in Suflolk ; at Weymouth; and in a 
chaltipit on the side of Glasicmbury Tor Hill; in several 
parts of Europe, tiie Levant, and near Algiers* 

16* Vicia Hybrida; Hairy flowered Yellow Vetch. Le* 
guines sessile, solitary, reflexed, hairy; banner villose; leaf¬ 
lets emarginaie; root perennial; plant generally taller mid 
more upright^ than the preceding, w hich it otherwise very 
nearly resembles In habit and leading characters. The flow¬ 
ers are generally yellow or lemon-coJoured, streaked a liltle 
with pale purpibh red, not varying to gray or purple; 
they are esscniially characteri/ed by ll^e back of their 
standard being hairy, as well as red at the base*—Native 
of France, Piedmont, and Barhary. See the ihirtecDth 
species. 

17* Vicia Lsevigata; Smooth-podded Sea Vetch. Legumes 
sessile, solitary, reftexed, amootli; stem nearly upright; leaves 
very smooth; root perenuiai; flowers like those of the fif¬ 
teenth species, biJL tlieir caJix teeth are generally more equal 
in length. Tlie corolla is for the most part less yellow, and 
sometimes quite blue, but both are extremely variable in that 
respect.—Found on the beach near Weymouth, 

16* Vicia Peregrina; Broad-podded Vetch. Legumes 
subsessile^ pendulous, sutuoth, four-seeded ; leaflets linear, 
emarginate; stems slender and weak; root annual; flowers 
solitary, large, of a dusky violet colour, with the standard 
126 . 


deeply notched. It flowers in July.—Native of France and 
Piedmont. 

10 . Vicia Sepium; Bush Vetch* Legumes pedicetled, 
mostly four together, .erect, smooth; leaflets uvate, obtuse, 
the outer ones smaller; stems climbing by tendrils, two feet 
high, grooved, little branched; flowers commonly in fours, 
oil very short pedicels all directed one way, dark blue purple* 
This shoots earlier in the spring than any plant eaten by 
cattle, vegetates late in the autumn, and continues green 
a)j winter. But it is diflicult to collect the seeds, as the pods 
burst and scatter them about; and, moreover, hardly a ihird 
part of them will vegetate, being made the iddus of an insect* 
Though it is palatable to all kinds of cattle, it may be dtfli- 
cult to cultivate it on a large scale, the seeds being generally 
devoured by the larvae of a species of attelabus, which tarvse 
are the prey of a species of ichneumom.—Native of Europe, 
in woods, hedges, and busby pastures, flowering in May 
and June* 

20* Vicia Bilhynica; Rough-podded Purple Vetch, Le¬ 
gumes peduncled, solitary, erect, rugged; leaflets two-paired, 
elliptic, lanceolate ; stipules tooUied ; stems several, climbing 
by lendrils, branched, angular, grooved, smooth; flowers 
solitary, pedutided; the peduncles various tu length, very 
seldom two-flowered; standard of the corolla large, of a 
leaden purple colour; wings and keel whitish*—Native of 
the county of Nice, Italy, Bavaria, and England* It flowers 
in July and August; and has been observed in the woods 
near Clifton-upon-Teme, Worcestershire; in ihe isle of 
Purbeck; in Portland island, half a mile to the left of the 
Ferry, upon loose sand-banks; and in a field halfway between 
the Ferry and Weymouth, near the sea, 

21* Vicia Narboneusis; Broad-leaved Vetch. Legumes 
subsessile, about three together, erect; leaflets six, subovate; 
stipules toidhlettcd; stem erect, angular, striated; root 
atiutial. It flowers in June.—Native of France; and of Bar¬ 
bary, near Algiers* 

22, Vicia Faba; Bean, Stem upright; petioles without 
tendrils; root annual; flowers several together in the axils, 
wjjile* with a black silken spot in the middle of the wings* 
iSaid lo have been originally brought from Egypt: it has 
however been cultivated from time immemorial io all parts 
of Europe, and even in China and Japan.—The most valuable 
varieties are tlie following: The first and best sort of early 
Beans are brought from a Portuguese settlement on Ihe coast 
of Africa* just wilhoiit the stmits of Gibraltar; it is called 
(he Mazagaii Bean* The seeds of this sort are smaller than 
those of the Horse Bean, and there is too often a great 
riuinher of bad seeds among them. If it be sown in October, 
under a warm hedge, pale, or wall, and carefully earthed 
up when the plants are advanced, they will be fit for the 
table by the mifidle of May, The stems are very slender; 
if therefore lliey be supported by strings close to tbe hedge 
or pale, it will preserve them from the morning frosts, which 
are sonieliujes severe iu llie springs and retard their growth; 
and by keeping them close to the fence, it will cause them to 
come forward belter (Iran it that were negfecied. They 
bear plentifully, hut ripen nearly together; hence there are 
never more than tivo gatherings fronr the same plants; if 
the seeds of tins sort be saved two years in England, the 
Beans will become much larger, and not ripen so soon, which 
is a symptom of degeneracy* The Early Lisbon Bean is the 
preceding sort saved in Portugal; but is not so well lasted, 
and should never be preferred, though the garileners gene¬ 
rally plant it fur their first crop. The Small Spaiiislj Bean 
is better than this; and that called ihe Broad Spanish, which 
ts a little later tiran the otJjer, but comes in before the con^^ 
DD 
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moil sortj and, being a good bearer, is frequently planted. 
It is succeeded by tiie Sandwich, which is almost as large 
as the Windsor Bean, but being hardier, is generally sown a 
moQtJi sooner; it is a plenfifii] bearer, but not very delicaie 
eating. About tlte same lime as the Sandwrcl>, comes the 
Toker, which Is a coarse kind, though much planted, because 
it is a great bearer. Tlie White and tlie Black Blossoms are 
much esteemed by some persons. The former when boiled 
are almost as green as pea^, aod being tolerably sweet, is more 
valuable; but both are very apt to degenerate, unless their 
seeds are preserved with great care. The While-blossomed 
Beaii'is an anomaly, as to the flowers, having none of the black 
marks on their wings. The seed is semitransparent, and having 
less of ihe peculiar Bean ilavonr when young than any of the 
others, is on that account much esteemed. Tlie Windsor sort is 
allowed lo be the best for the table, and wJien planted on a good 
soil with sufficient room, the seeds Avill be very large, and in 
great plenty; aud when they are gathered young, they are the 
sweetest and bestdasted of all the sorts; but should be care¬ 
fully preserved by pulling out such of the plants as are not 
perfectly formed, and afterwards by sorting out all the good 
from the bad Beans. It is seldom planted before Christmas, 
because it will not bear the frost so well as many of the 
other sorts; it is therefore geucrally planted for tlie great 
crop to come in June and July. The Long-pudded Beiui, is 
a yard or more in height, and a great bearer. There are 
several subordinate varieties of this kind; as, llie Early Tall 
Turkey, The Dwarf Fan, or Cluster Bean, is chiedy 

planted for curiosity; the branches spread like a fan, and 
the flowers are succeeded by small pods, both in clusters.— 
Propagation and Cniture. All the early Beaus are gene¬ 
rally planted on warm borders under walls, fiales, and hedges; 
those which are designed to come up flrsi, being usually 
planted in a single row pretty close to the fence. Those 
which arc planted early in October* will come up by the 
beginning of November; and as soon as they are an inch 
above ground, the earth must be carefully drawn up to their 
stems with a hoe ; this must be several times repeated as 
they advance in heigbtt which will protect them from the frost, 
and encourage (heir strength. In severe winters cover them 
vvilh peas haulm, fern* or similar light covering, which wdll 
secure Ihem from (lie injury of Ihe frost; but constaiiily 
lake off Ihe covering in mild wtailier, otherwise they will 
draw up tali and weak, and come to little; and if the surface 
of the border be covered with fanner s bark, that will defend 
the roots from frost, and other injuries* In the spring, when 
they are four feet liigli, they should be fastened up to the 
hedge with packthread or a small line, so as lo draw ibeni 
us close as possible, lo secure them from the morning frosts, 
which in March and April are often severe enough to lay 
down flat upon the ground all the Beans where this precaution 
has not been taken; which greatly retards their growlli, 
preventing (heir coming early ; and when the blossoms begin 
to open toward the bottom of the stalks, the top of the stems 
should be pinched off^ which will cause those first pods lo 
stand, and thereby bring them forward. If these rules be 
observed, and the ground well weeded, (here will be little 
danger of their failing. But lest this flrst crop should be 
destroyed by frost, it will be absolutely necessary lo pluiit 
more about three weeks affer the first, and so to repeat 
planting more every three weeks or a month, till February; 
hut those winch are planted toward the end of November, 
or the beginning of December, may be planted on sloping 
banks, at a small distance from the hedges; for if the wea¬ 
ther be mild they will not appear above ground before 
Christmas, and hence not so much cx|ioscd as the first and 


second planting, especially where the siifAiee of-theaoihis 
covered with tan. The cfireckons above^gtvm will 
cient for these, only it must be obaervedt tliatf thei lai)pr 
Beans should be planted at a greater distaim ihaftlhe*iB^ 
ones, and that those which are first planted miiat he nit 
closer together, to allow for some juiicanryingai tbennn 
when a single row is planted, the Beana may be:put*two 
inches asunder, 'and tliose of the third aadr fourth plairiiDg 
three inches, and when they arc planted in rows aeroun 
b:nik, the rows must be two feet and a half jawiader, eXMpt 
Windsor Beans, which require a foot more apace between 
(he rows, and in the rows five or six inches aaimder.' Iji 
ilie management of tliese later crops of Beans, the^priDoipsI 
care should be to keep them clean from weeds, and 
plants which would draw away their nourishment^rta^keep 
earthing them up, and, when they are in blossom^ topinchioff 
(heir tops; wliich, if sufl'ered to grow, will draw theswu* 
rishment from the lower blossoms, which will prevent ibt 
pods from setting, and so only the upper part of tbe.steiof 
will be fruitful: and another ibing should ht obseraeddn 
plaulitig of the succeeding crops, which is, to plant them on 
moist strong land, as they seldom aucceed on dry groundi 
These after-crops should be planted at about a fortmgbt'j 
di'itance from each other* from the middle of February to the 
middle of May* afier which it is generally too tinken 

the land be very strong and moist; for in warm dry Hght 
land all die late crops of Beans are generally attacked by 
the black insects, which cover all the upper-part of-lluir 
stems, ami soon cause them to decay* Wherc'it i« intended 
Lo save (he seeds, a cerlaiu quantity should bo^teserwdu for 
thnt purpose, according loathe quantity required;^ ^They 
should be managed in the same way as those whiebarf 
designed for the table; but none of Ihetn should be*gathered; 
because the first are always the finest Beans; which it il 
advantageous to keep for seed. Those who wish to pruam 
the several varieties as pure as possible^ sliould never suffer 
two of the varieties to grow for seeds in the same place-; tor 
by their farina odxing, they will be liable to vary* Iti order 
lo keep the early kiiuU perfect* those which come the earlwt 
should be saved for seeds, as directed for the others* When 
(he seed is ripe, the stalks should be pulled up, and set 
upright against a hedge to dry, observing to turn them every 
third day, that they may dry equally; then they may b« 
threshed out* and cleaned for use, or otherwise stacked up 
in a bant tilt there is more leisure for threshing them out; 
and afterwards the seed should be drawn over, to take out all 
those which are not fair, preserving the best for useor'SalCi 
It is a very good method to change (he seed of all kinds of 
Beans, and not to sow and save the seeds Jong in the siAo 
ground, for they do not succeed well; therefore, if the lead 
be strong where they are (o he planted, it will: be best to 
procure the seeds from a lighter ground, (and oiceiTeria,) fdr 
by this method (he crops will be larger, and the Beans ^inr, 
and not so liable to degenerate.— Field or Horn Beanr^ 
Tills appears to be the common parent of all the variettei^ 
Tile Tick Bean is lower in stature, a plcntifiil bearer^ and 
succeeds better on ligla land. Of this again there are many 
subordinate varieties; as Flat Ticks or May Beana, Small or 
Essex Ticks, and French Ticks* Jn.Keiit aonie of the Gw 
den Beans are taken into field culture, as the Toker, Wiodsoiv 
Long-pod, Spanish, or Lisbon, and Mazagan; besides^olbm, 
cultivated only in small quantities for supplying the London* 
sQt4$n\en.—Propagation and CuUure in the Field,- Thtre 
are two or three varieties of the Field Bean^ which 
size and colour, hut the Turk Bean, that which it-noipiB* 
the greatest esteem, does act grow so high m ipn 
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vm^^pJenlLful bf&rer, succeeds better on light land than 
ihfl Common Horse Bean, They delight in a strong moist 
soil,, and open exposure, for they never thrive well on 
di^'WBrcn land, or in small inclosures, where they are very 
lubject to blight, and are ofrcti attacked by black insects, 
t»lled, by the fanners, black clolphitis, which often entirely 
cover the sTciiis of the plant, especially all the upper part^ 
in >¥4uch case the Beans seldom come to good ; but this 
mely happens in the open tields, wJiere the soil is strong. 
These Beans are generally sowu upon land which is fresh 
J>FokeB' up, because they are useful to break and pulverize 
Ihe grouf^, as well as to destroy the weed's: hence the land 
la rendered much better for corn after a crop of Beans^ than 
it would have beeirbefore, especially if they are sown ^ and 
jmanaged according to the improved husbandry, with a drill- 
ploughi and the horse hoe used to stir the ground between 
ihe rowa of Beans, which will jirevent the gro^vlh of the 
^eed«, aud pulverize the ground, whereby a much greater 
crop may with otore certainty be edecied, and the land will 
bC' better prepared for whatever crop may be afterwards 
required* The season for sowing these Beans is from I he 
middle of February to the end of March, according to (he 
nature of the soil; the strongest and wet land should always 
be last sown: the usual quantity allowed to an acre of land 
is about three bushels, but tins is nearly double the quantity 
accessary* The old method is that of sowing after the 
plough in the bottom of the furrows, which in that case 
should not be more than live or six Inches deep. If the land 
be ttewly broken up, it is usual to plough it early in autumn, 
and Jet il lie in ridges till after Christmas; then plough il 
tn small furrows, and lay the ground smooth; tliese iwo 
plonghings will break the ground line enough for Beaits, 
and the third ploughing is to sow the Beans, when the fur¬ 
rows should he made shallow^ as before-ineationcd. Mosl 
persons set their Beans too close; for as some lay Ihein in 
the furrows after the plough, and others lay iheni before the 
plough, and plough them in, so by both methods the Beans 
arc set as close as the furrows are made, which is rnuch too 
near; for when they are on strong good land, they are gene¬ 
rally drawn up la a very great height, and are less apt to 
pod than when they have more room, and are of a lower 
growth; hence it appears belter to niake the furrows two 
feet and a half asunder, nr more; which will cause them to 
branch out into many stalks, and bear a greater plejily than 
when they are closer; by this method half tJic quantity of 
Beans xvill be siidicient for an acre of land; and by the sun 
and air being aduiiited bet ween the rows, the Beans will 
ripen rnuch earlier, and more equally than in the common way. 
In the modern method tlie ground should be four limes 
ploughed before the Beans are set, whicli will break the 
clods, and render the soil much better for planting; then 
with a drill-plough, to which a hopper is fixed for selling the 
Beans, the drills should be made lliree feet asunder, and the 
spring of the hopper set so as to scatter the Beaus at three 
iacheS' distance in the drills. By this method less than one 
bushel of seed, will plant an acre of land. When the Beans 
are op, if the ground be stirred between the rows with a 
horse-plough, it will destroy all the young weeds; and when 
the plants are advanced about three or four inches high, 
the ground should be again ploughed between the rows, and 
Jho earth Uid up to the Beaus, and if a third ploughing be 
given at about five or six weeks after, the ground will be 
kept clean from weeds, and the Beans will stalk out, and ; 
produce a much greater crop than in the common way* Wiien 
the B^ns are ripe, they are reaped with i\ hook, as is usually 
practised with Pm; and after liaving lain a few clays on the 




ground, they a^e turned ; and this must be repeated several 
times, until they are dry enough to stack: but (he best method 
is to tie them in small bundles, and set them upright; for 
then they will not be in so much danger to suffer by wet-, 
as when they He on the ground; aud they wilt also be 
handier to carry and stack than when loose. The common 
produce is from twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre. The 
Beaus should lie . itt the mow, to sweat' before they -are 
threshed out; for as the haulm is very large and: succulent, 
so it is very apt to give, and grow moist; but if they f be 
stacked tolerably dryp there Is no danger of the Beans receiv¬ 
ing damage, because the pods will preserve them from injury, 
and they will be much easier to thresh after they have sweat^ 
in the mow liiari before ; and after they have once sweated, 
and are dry again, they never give afterwar^is* By ibc 
modern me I hod, the produce has exceeded the old by^ mo re 
than ten bushels uti an acre; and if the Beans which are 
cu)liv;i(ed in the common method be observed, it will be 
found that more than half their stems have no Beans on 
tliem; for by standing close they are drawn up very tall, 
I wlicnce tire tops of the stalks only prorluce, while the lower 
I part is naked; whereas in the improved method, they bear 
! almost to the ground; and as the joints of the stems are 
! shorter, so the Beans grow closer in the stalks. Another 
method h, whatever the preceding crop may have been, 
whether corn or old grass, to plough but once for planting 
Beans, and let it be done as soon as the Christmas frost 
breaks up. Provide boards of slit deal planed, ten feet Jong, 
an incJi thick, and two inches broad; bore boles through 
lliem at sixteen inches asunder: pass packthreads through 
these iioles, to the length of the lands yon are about ro plant, 
aud hx a pole at every fifty yards. Place also fouc stakes 
at llie corner of the extreme poles; fasten them to the ground 
lo keep the lines every where at equal distances, and straight, 
to facilitate horseshoeing. Women then lake the Beans in 
in (heir aprons, and, with a dibbler pointed with iron, make 
holes along the strings with llieir right hands, putting in the 
Beans with their loft: while they are performing this at one 
set of lines, another shouhl be in preparation. By the lime 
that the cold easterly winds come on in the spring, they will 
be higii enough lo hand-hoe, if they were early planted; 
aud it is of consequence, on strong soils, to seize every dry 
season for such operations. Tfie hoes should be eight Inches 
wide, the whole surface between (lie rows carefully tut, and 
every weed eradicated. When they are six inches in height, 
they should be horse-lioed wiili a shitji of ten or eleven inches 
wide at the culling part. This Inol is cheap and simple, 
not apt to be out of order: it is drawn by one horse, which 
should be led by a careful person, another holding the shim, 
and guiding it carefully in the centre between the rows. It 
effeclually cuts up all weed";, and loosens the earth two or 
three inches deep; in a little time after tins opetatioii, the 
haud'hue should be scot iu again, to cut up what the shim 
may have passed, and to extract (be weeds that grow loo 
near the Beans. U the weather be dry enough, u second 
liorse-lioeing with the shim should follow when the Beaus are 
nine or ten inches high; but in wet weather it must be 
omitted, and the baiid'hoe employed to remove (he weeds. 

2:1. Vicia Serratifolia, Stem upright; petioles without 
tendrils; Icafietsserrate; mot annual, whilisli, branched, and, 
like those of its congeners, furnished with tubercles. Tlic 
flowers are of a moderate size, and violet-purple. It flowers 
in June.—Native of the Hungarian monutains. 

24. Vicia Biflora, Leaflets linear; peduncles two flowered, 
axillary ; stem angular, slender, procumbent; corolla blue,— 
Native of Algiers. 
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25, Vicia Calcarata, Leaflets linear-ianceoia*e» obtuse; 
stipules forked: pedimcles oiie-flowerecl, shorter than the 
Jeaf, hating a shoft spur below llie flower; legumes snioothi 
drooping; corolla pale blue*—Nairve of Algiers. 

Vitffiria; a genus of the class Dioecia, order Pcntaodria.— 
GENERIC Ch ARACTF.R, Ma/f. Cfl/lit: perianth One leafed^ 
five-parted, spreading, permanent; segments roundish, ob* 
fuse, concave, coriaceous, thinner at the edge, almost equal, 
too more interior* Ccrotta: petals five, oblong, obtuse, flat, 
spreading, coriaceous, thinner at ihe edge, twice as long as 
the calix, permanent* Sfamvta: filamenta five, awl-shaped, 
erect* smaller by half than the cali.\ ; anlherae roundish, twin. 
Pistil: germen orbicular, depressed ; style very short; stig¬ 
mas capitate. Ftmafe^ CalU Coroila: as in the male; 
nectary leaflets five, ovate, obtuse, erect, alternate with the 
petals, and shorter iJkan them, permanent* Pi&tif: geriuen 
ovate, turbinate; style very short, scarcely any; stigma capi¬ 
tate, subtrifid. Pericarp: berry subglobular, pointed, with 
the permanent slyle ihree-cellod; seeds solitary* Essential 
Character* Mak. Cafix: in five deep segments* Co¬ 
rolla: of five petals. T^ectar^^ none. Germen; orbicular, 
imperfect* Female. CV//jr and like i he male; nectary 

of five leaves, altoniate, with the petals. Stple: one, 
of three cells* Seeds; solitary.—This genus has not yet 
been accurately ascertained. It consists of such species of 
MenifGiiihes as have the corolla only partially covered 
with hairs, and the margin of whose segments is thio and 
iiifleKcd In the bud : the leaves also are simple, and not 
ternale* 

Vinca; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Moriogynia*— 
Generic Character, Calix: perianth one leafed, five- 
parted, erect, acute, permanent* Corolla ; one-petalled, sal ver- 
shaped; tube longer Ilian thecalix,cyltndric below, wider above, 
marked with five lines, the inonlh a pentagon ; border liori- 
zontal, five-parted; segments fastened to the apex of the 
tube, wider outw'ards, and obliquely truncate. Stamina: 
tilainenia five, very short, inflexed and retroflexed; antherm 
membranaceous, obtuse, erect, curved iu, fariniferoiis on both 
Sides at I he cd^^e. Phlil: germina two, round ish, with (tvo 
roumlisli litlle bodies lying by their sides; style one, common 
to both, cyliudrio, letigili of the stamirni; stigma cajutate, 
concave* placed on a flat ring. Pericarp: follicles two, 
round, loiig^ acuminate* erect, one-valved, opening iongilu- 
dtually* Steds: numerous, oblong, cylindricj grooved, naked* 
Essential Character. contorted. Foilicies: 

two, erect. Seeds: imked*-The species are, 

1* Vinca Minor; Small Peritcinkle. Stems procumbent; 
leaves elliptic Jan^olate, smooth at the edge; flowers pe* 
doncicd: calix teeth lanceolate; root perennial, creeping, 
with branched fibres* The whale plant is smooth and shin¬ 
ing; flowers axillary, alternate, solitary; corolla blue, with a 
white eye, varying to purple and white* Whoever looks 
into the tube of this flower with auy degree of attention, uuist 
be struck w'ith the wisdoin displayed in its formation. Each 
anlheraii is terminated by a membrane wliich bends over at 
top, and I lie membranes of all the antherse closing togelher, 
efteclually seclude every thing that might injure the sub¬ 
jacent jiaits of the fructification* The filamenta are shaped 
somewdiat like the ncHe of interrogation; the auther*e in 
structure are very simitar to those of llie Violet, opening 
inwardly in the same matmer; ihe slyle, wlitcli in most 
flowers is broadest at top* ts here the sleiideresi ; they are 
two in number, but so closely united, (hat without a mag¬ 
nifier the division is scarcely to be perceived, Linneus says, 
the stigmas are two; but it is most probable that the lowest, 
wliicli is flat, with ft gltitioous edge* and forms a kind of ring 


round the style, is the true stigma; the top is a little elevated 
above this, and appears like a round white ball* which when 
magnified is found to consist of a number of hairs diverging 
from ojie centre* and affords a very pleasing spectacle in a 
microscope. It varies much in the colour of its flowers, as 
pale blue, purple, and white: the flowers also occur double; 
and the foliage is sometimes variegated* either with white or 
yellow stripes* At the foot of a sheltered hedge^ exposed .to 
(he morning sun, it flourishes very much, especially if the 
soil be moist; the flowers are there very ornameatal in spring, 
and continue a month or six weeks*—Native of Germany, 
Switzerland, France, ltaly» and Britain* It has been noticed 
la Lordship Lane, near Dulwich, on the west of Hampstead 
Heath; in great abundance going from Primrose Hill to 
Hampstead, th a lane between the Common und Hayea 
cluirch, and ptenltfully below fugle well church, near Graves¬ 
end ; also a mile beyond Bexley on the Dartford road, in 
Kent; by the side of the paling of MUtley park; between 
Milton, near Swanscomb, and KDoekhill; and at the bottom 
of a lane leading from Eltham to Soul bend, in the Foot's 
Cray Road, Essex ; about two miles and a half from Croydon 
on the way to Coonibe, and at Cobham, in Surry; and in 
various other parts .of tlie kingdom.—This and the next 
species are easily propagated by their trailing stalks, which 
put out roots very freely; and if the stalks of the Urge sort 
be laid in the ground* they will root very soon, and may be 
cut off, and transplanted where they are to remain, and 
when once rooted, they will spread and multiply rapidly, 
without further attentiou. 

2, Vinca Major; Great Periwinkle* Stems nearly erect; 
leaves ovate, ciliate; flowers peduncled; calix teetb bristle- 
shaped* elongated. This is larger than the preceding in all 
its parts; flowers solitary, alternate, on peduncles half the 
length of the leaves: they are large, and of a pale blue, with 
a wliitish mouth* varying to white* It has been doubted 
whether these plants are really wild in England ; they pro¬ 
bably ei^caped originally out of gardens, and mcreasing so 
readily* have gradually diffused themseives. They delight 
to grow under the cover of trees or bushes, and may be made 
omameutal in large gardens; if planted on the verges of 
wildernesses* where they will spread and cover the ground, 
they will have a good effect in winter, as Ibeir leaves con¬ 
tinue green all the year; and during great part of the sum¬ 
mer, their flowers will add to (he variety* The flowers are 
cr>oling, emollient* and gently purgative, but they lose the 
greatest part of these virtues in drying, and as they can only 
be fiad fresli in the spring, the best method of using theca 
is in firm of a syrup, which* when carefully made, i$ very 
pleasant, and contains all the virtues of the flower.. It is 
excellent, mixed with a sntall quantity of oil* lo keep the 
howeh of children gently open, and may likewise be given 
with great success against habitual costiveness in grown 
people; it is also good in coughs, hoatseacssc^, and other 
disorders of the breast. The seeds, dried and powdered, 
work getiUy by stool* increase the urinary discharge, and are 
excellent in (he gravel* and all complaints of the kidneys and 
bladder. The leaves are emollient, a decoction of them is 
frequently an ingredient in clysters* for soflening and lubri- 
caiing the bowels*—Native of France, Spain, Italy, Switser- 
laud, Algiers* and England; in the Ulter it occurs oRcner 
than tJie preceding species, in a wild state, in moist woods 
and under hedges. It has been observed between Wands¬ 
worth and Putney Common, under Lord Stormoat's park- 
pales, and in a field near Beckcnhanif in Kent; in which 
county* as well as tliose of Surry, Middlesex, and ELsseXj it 
occurs very frequently. See the preceding species. 
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d* Vinca Lutea ; YelioKf Periwinkle, Slem twining; leaves 
ablonis*—Native of Carolii^a* 

4. Vinca Rosea; Madagascar Periwinkle. Stem sutTru^ 
tescent, erect; flowers in pairs, sessile ; leaves ovate, oblong; 
petioles - two'toothed at the base: the branches have the 
joints very close, are covered with a smooth purple bark : 
Bowers axillary* solitary, on very short pcrltincles; the upper 
surface of (he petals is of a bright crimson or peaeli-colour, 
and tlieir under side pale flesh colour* There is a succession 
of flowers from February to the end of Oclober* Those 
which appear early in tlie summer are succeeded by taper 
seed-^vessels, flljed with roundish black set^ds, which ripen in 
autumn.~The seeds of this beautiful plant w^ere originally 
brought from the island of Mudagkscaf. They should be 
sown upon a moderate hot'bed in the sjiritig, and when the 
plants are flt to remove, Iranspianl them into a fresh hot-bed, 
at about four ioclies' distance, shading them till they have 
lakeu new root: then treat (hem in tlie same way as other 
natives of warm countries; lakiii;; great care to prevent their 
growing up weak, and not giving them (oo umeb water. 
When ibe plants liave oblaiued strength, take them up care- 
fuHy with balls of earth (o their roots; plant tliem in pots 
611e<l vwitb ^ood earth, aJtd pluitge them into a moderate hot* 
bed lo facilitate tiKdr taking new root, observiog to screen 
them from the sun, and, when they are well rooted, la inure 
them gradually to bear the o]>en air: but unless the summer 
prove warm, these plants sliould not be placed in (lie open 
air, for they will not thrive if exposed to tolil and wet; tJjcre- 
fore* even during (hr summer, they should be placed in an 
uiry glass-ease, and in winter remove them into llie stove, 
where the air is kept to a temperate heat. It may also be 
increased by cullings, planted in pots during any of ihe 
autnni«r months* IMuuge iJie pots into a mo<)eiate hot-bed, 
they are closely covered with btil or hanil glasses, they 
wilk pul out roots ihe more readily; when lliey have so 
dune ihey must grt^fltially. hardened, and altersards j>laided 
in' |l«te, and treated as tJie seedling plants. 

6fc Vinca Parvifioru; SmaK-Jlowtred Periwinkle. Stem 
hctbaceoua* erect; leaves lanciohde, acute; flowers at the 
sidts* uud often at the top of the stem, in pairs. It flowers 
heio in August —Native of the East Indies* 

See 

Viola; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic ChaRActek. Cahx: perianth fiveleaved, 
»horl, permanent; leaflets ovate, obtoug, eiect, more acute al 
the tip* obtuse at the base, fastened above the base, e^jual, 
but variously disposed, of which two support, the uppermost 
petal* two others each a second and tiiiiil lateral pelals, and 
the remaiuing one tiie two loxvest petals togelltcr. Corolla: 
Bv«-pietutled, irregular; petals unet^ual; tlie uppermost petal 
atiwigbt, turned dosmwards, wirier, blunter, einargrnate, 
flaishing at the base in a blunt bornod neclary* prominent 
between the leaflets of the caii\ : the two lateral ones paired, 
opposite* obtuse* straight; li»e two lowest paired, bigger, 
refexed upwards* Stamina: hUtmeula live, very small* two 
of them* which are nearest to the upjjermost petal, enter the 
meta-py by annexed appeitdages; antherie commonly con- 
tiectedj obtuse* increased by membranes at tbe tip. Pistili 
germcfi superior* roundish; style lilifnrm, prominent beyond 
Ike antherae; stigmas oblique. Pericarp: capsule ovale, 
three-cornered, obtuse, onC'Celled, ibrec-valved. Seeds: 
many, ovate, appendicled, fastened to the valvt-s; veceplacle 
IlMttr, running like a line along each vulve. Observe^ The 
ati^oiw is either reflected into a single hook* or is a coocavo 
JmcJ, perforated at the top. In the Europiau species the 
flowwr U always inverted, la liic Itidiaii ii is cotarnonly 

im 


straight; hence they have a diiTerent appearance. Essen¬ 
tial Character. Cniix: five-leaved. Corolla: five-* 
pelalled, irregular* horned at the back. Anthers: ciphering. 
Capsule: superior, one-celled, three-valvcd.—*The st>e- 
cies are, 

Siemkss* 

1. Viola Palmata; Palmated Violets Steintess: leaves 
palmate* flve-lobed* toothed, and undivided; root perenniah 
This singular species is rare in this country, having no sweet 
scent to recommend it. Native of Virginia.—This and ibe 
next species will succeed best by putting ibem in pots, filled 
with loam and bog earth mixed, and plunged m a north 
bi>rder* where they may he slieltered in winter, or taken up 
and kept in a common hoi-bed frame. 

2. Viola Pedata; IMultiJid leaied Violet, Stemless: leaves 
pedaie, seven-parted, somelimes divided into nine parts 
or lobes. Tlie flowers sland upon naked Ibotslalks; tliey 
are blue, and have no sccut, citlter in Ibis or llie preceding 
species.—Native of North America, See the preceding 
species. 

y. A^iola Pinnala; Pinnate-kaved Violets Stemless: leaves 
piunalilid; root slender, branclicd. This is like the pre¬ 
ceding sjiecies, but difl'trs in liavijig ijje segtnents □lure 
miraeiGus, not produced at tiie base, lubed, and tlm outer 
ones only somewhat lootfied ; llic flovi'er is small, and on a 
scape tliiee or foui inebes in leuglii.—Native of the moun¬ 
tains of southern Europe* 

4. Viola Sagiltata; Avrowdcaoed Violet, Sfemless; leaves 
oblong, acme, cordate, sagittate, serrate, cut at the base; 
flowers inverte<L They appear in July. It ia [>erejiuia}.— 
Native of Pennsylvania, Jicc The first species, 

5p Viola Lunteulata; Spcar-lcaved Violtt, ^temless; leaves 
[anccidate, eremite. —Native of CunacU. 

G, Viola Ohliqna; Obld^ue-Jlouaed Violet. Steudess; 
leaves cordate, iicuie, flaltidi, sinooib; flowers erect ; petals 
ben* obliquely, It flowefs ill May ami Juiie,—Native of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. See the first species, 

I. Viola Cucullatd; Holtow-hnied Violet, Stemfess: 
leaves cordate, sfiaipish, cowled at the base; flowers inverted; 
petals bent obliquely.—Native of Nonh America. 

B, Viola Prtmubfolia; Primvose-leaeed Plokt. Slemless; 
leaves oblong, subcordaie; petioles membranaceous. It 
flowers in June*—Native of North America. 

U, Viola Hirta; Haiiy Violet, Steniless; leaves cordate* 
they and llie petioles hairy, hispid; ca/ices obtuse; bractes 
below tbe middle of the peduncles; root somewhat woody* 
fibrous; flower nodding, blue, scentless. h throws out 
Ichfy stalks, but then lliey me not procumbent* nor do they 
ever strike root as tliose of the eleventh specie's; hence it 
does not increase so flist* nor spread so wide. Tliere is also 
some diflVreiice In tJicir places of growth* this being confined 
to a calcareous soil* and often occurs in more exposed 

^tiluaiions, and is not so common as the Sweet Violet,_U 

iias been long since oWi ved about Charlton, in the way to 
Lewisiiam, and near Sillingbourn, in Kent; in several parts 
of Essex ; on iJie road from Ashley to Silvertoit Steeple; upon 
tile confines of Cambridgeshire* towards Stiffolk; iu the Cop¬ 
pices of Oxfordihire, Shotover Hill, Stow wood, and in 
Magdalene College woods; upon Moorbarns* and at Cherry 
[Jintou* in Cambrhigediire; at Markham, In Norfolk; at 
Bastnn Hill* ia Bedfordshire; and on St. Vincent's rocks* 
□ear Bristol. 

10. Viola Magellanica; Magellanic Violet. Stenikss: 
leaves kidney-form* repand, villose; flower large,yellow, with 
bay-coloured veins.—Native of Terra del Fuego* 

II, Violu Ddorata;- Sweet Violtt. Slemles*: runner» 
£) E 
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creeping; leaves cordate, they and tbc petioles smoothisli; 
calices obtuse; bractes above the middle of the peduncle; 
root fibrous, Avbitisli: hi old plants the upper part becomes 
knobby, and appears above ground ; the knobs beijig formed 
from the base of .the petioles, which are left yearly: from 
tbe bosom of these knobs spring the scions or runners, which 
creep on the ground, and are furnished with leaves, and the 
same kind of stipules which are observable at the bollom of 
the plant; these runners are very long, and in general do not 
produce flowers till the second year; flower nodding; corolla 
dark purple, varying to red, purple, pale flesli colour, and 
white, possessing a most grateful fragrance* There are the 
following vatieiies of the Common Violet: ihe Single Blue 
and White, the Double Blue and White,and the Pale Purple; 
ail of which are generally preserved in gardens. Jt has been 
found wild with double flowers, wJiich are then so large, fra- 
grant, and keep up their succession so long, by appearing 
later, that they are highly and deservedly valued*—Tliis 
favourite flower, so universally esteemed for its fine odour, is 
a native of every part of Europe, in woods, among bushes, 
in hedges, and on warm banks; flowering in March and April, 
and ripening its seeds towards the end of summer* It is said 
to be contmoD iu some parts of Barbary, where the blue and 
white sorts grow promiscuously, and flower in winter* It is 
known also in Palestine, China, and Japan, where it flowers 
from January to April, and abounds by the way-side^. The 
variety with white flowers is very common in the chalky 
ground near Cambridge: the same v^as also seen by Dr. 
Withering growing wild about Birmingham, having the same 
fragrance, but without the haijs on the inside of liie claws, 
by which that is distinguished. It is of an astringent or 
binding nature* A strong decoction of the whole plant in 
water, with the addition oi a little red wine, restrains immode¬ 
rate menstrual discharges, the bleeding of llie piles, and 
other haemorrhages* The syrup is very useful in chemistry, 
to detect an acid or an alkali; the former changing a blue 
colour to a red, and the latter to greeu; for this purpose 
the Violet is ctdtivatcd in great quantities at S* ral ford-upon- 
Avon. Slips of white paper, stained with the juice of the 
petals, and kept from [bf^ air and light, answer the same 
purpose .*—ft ad Culture. They m e easily pro¬ 
pagated by parting tJieiv mots, which may be performed at 
two seasons; tltc first and most common of which is at 
Michaelmas, that the young plants may be well rooted by } 
winter: this is generally practised where the plantji are put I 
on tbe borders of woorbwalks tn large plantations, but id the | 
gardens where they are cultivated for their flow-ers, the ■ 
gardeners traosplant and part them soon after their flowering 
season is over* They gather all the flowers first, and the 
plants which are th^n removed, having all the remaining 
summer to grow and get slrengUi, will produce a greater 
quantity of flowers in the following spring, than (hose which 
are removed in autunoD; but tins should not be done where 
they cannot be supplied wilh water, liU they have lakcD new 
root, unless in moist seasons. Place them, in planting, at a 
good distance from each other, to allow them room to spread, 
for if lliey be enpecled to produce many flowers, they should 
not be transplanted oftener than once in three or four years, 
and iu that time tbe oflsels will spread over the ground, if 
the roots be three feet asunder* They may also be propa¬ 
gated by seeds, wbich should be sown soon after they ripen, 
which will beat the end of August* Tite plants appear in 
the next spring, and when fit to remove may be transplanted 
into shady borders, to grow till autumn, and then they may 
be planted w here they are to remain* The double-flowering 
sorts do not produce seeds* The other spring Violets are 


sometimes preserved in Botanic gardens, and may be propa¬ 
gated in Ihe same way as the common sort, but teqinn a 
moist soil and a shady situalioQ. Tbe upright sort not seod- 
ing nut shouts like the Common Violet, ijiereases but slowly 
by offsets, but may be propagated by seeds, being ai hardy 
as tbe former. 

12. Viola Palustris; Marsh FioleL- Stemless: leaves .kid¬ 
ney-form, smooth ; root creeping, whitish, toothed, somewhat 
fleshy, with many fibres; flowers soUlary, drooping, inodo¬ 
rous, paler aud smaller than in the other species; oometusts 
flesh-coloured, with darker red veins; the two upper pelila 
are scarcely streaked at all, the two lateral ones have one 
dark longitudinal tine, the lowermost is beautifully marked 
with numerous branched streaks, and terminates in a abort 
blunt spur behind. U is also distinguished from tbe olber 
species by the greater roundness of its leaves, the paleaetiof 
its flowers, aud its growing in bogs, or on the moist parb of 
sandy or turfy heaths*—Native of Europe and Japan.* It is 
more common in Scotland and the north of England, than in 
the southern parts; but is found plentifully on the boggy 
parts of Shirley common, near Croydon; near AmpthiH; be¬ 
tween Oxford aud Water Eyton; on Oakenshaw moor; and 
iu Roadeshall woods; also on the borders of the lake west of 
Ballynahiiich, in Ireland. 

I 13. Viola Dfgitata. Leaves palmate, five to seven lobed; 

I lobes entire; flowers pale blue.-^Grows in Virginia, 

14. Viola Dentata* Plant glabrous; leaves oblong, acute, 
serrate, subhastate, toothed at great length; peduncles shorter 
than the leaves; segments of tbe calix linear; petals three, 
inferior, bearded at the base; flowers nearly of tbe nme 
colour with those of Viola Sagiliata.—Grows in tbe wet 
meadows aud woods of Pennsylvania. 

15. Viola Blauda, Plant glabrous; leaves cordate^ re¬ 
motely serrate; peduncles of ibe leuglb of the leaves; petib 
wirhout beards, tbe two lateral ones shorter, lowest one 
longer than the rest, lanceolate; flowers yellowtsh'-wfaite; 
lower petal marked with blue stripes and veins.—Grows in 
wet places and bog-meadows, from New York to Carolinsu 

10* Viola Sororta. Leaves cordate, crenate-serrate, ob¬ 
tuse, pubescent underneath; peduncles shorter then the 
leaves; petals oblong, lowest one bearded at the base, veined^ 
flowers blue, wliite at tbe bottom*—Crows in the overflowed 
meadows of Pennsylvania, &c. 

17. Viola Papilionacea, Leaves triangular-cordate, acute, 
crcnale, subcucullate, slightly glabrous; peduncles of the 
lengtii of the leaves ; petals obovate; flowers blue, elegontJj 
rifled, and bearded with yellow down.—Grows near Phll^ 
del phi a, in wet places. 

13. Viola Claudestiufl. Plant slightly glabrom; leaves 
suborbicuhite; serratures glandulose; suckers floriferow; 
petals lijiear, scarcely ionger than tbe catis.—Grows on the 
high maiiiitains of Pcnusylvauia, in shady beech-woods, 
among roll en wood and rich ^vegetable monld. This sti^- 
lar Species diflers from all the rest, ip producing its flowers 
as it were under ground, as they are always covered with 
rotten wood or leaves* They arc of a chocolate-biowa, very- 
sijiali; the 5eed*vessel buries itself still deeper in the ground, 
and is large in proportion to the plants The luhabitnnti 
know it by the name of Heal-ailt being used by them in cur¬ 
ing all kinds of wounds or sores. See PursJfs Piant Aournm 
SepUui^ voL 1. p* 173. 

•* CauifBcent^ 

If). Viola Canina; FioltL Stem, when advuicud, 

ascending, ciianneiled; leaves oblong-cordate; calices acute; 
root somewhat woody; the first flower radical; but. several ■ 
branched, angular, leafy stems, soon creep forth, and cottliDue 
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growing and bearing numerous flowers for several weeks: 
flower-stalks axillary, solitary, erect, square, bearingjwo 
awl-shaped bractes in the upper pari, and one nodding blue 
iower. This difiers fromjlie Sweet Violet, in having no 
smelJ, and the flower is generally larger, and growing from 
the stem. It produces seed during the summer nionths, 
without any expanded corolla. A tier the fiowers of the 
Sweet Violet are gone, every coppice-lieatli, hedge, bank, 
■ad shady dell, is decorated for two or three niontlis wiih 
the paler blossoms of the Dog Violet, winch seems to have 
been named, like the Hedge Rose, lo c\]>ress u degree of 
infetiorily. It varies in the colour of its flowers, in the size 
of the whole herb, and in the form of the leaves. Souietimes 
It occurs with a white flower; at others the spur only is 
white. Another variety is smaller in all respects, with the 
spur of the flower yellowish. The alpine variety has been 
observed in Wales, with a subtrifloroiis stem, and cordate 
deeply serrate leaves. 

20. Viola Lactea; Crtam-cohuTfd Vioiti. Stem ascend 
ing, round; (eaves ovate-lanceolate; stipules gasli-scrjate. 
This is quite smooth, and the herb is much smaller in all 
lU parts; peduncles axillary, solitary, erect, rising as higii 
IS tbe branches, each bearing above its middle a ptiir of 
purplish Lanceolate bractes, iikosliy tootlked near their base, 
and at tbe top one a nodding flower. It appears in May.— 
Observed in tbe wolds near Tunbridge Wells, and at Fcn- 
darvis in Cornwall. 

21. Viola Montana; Mountain Viokt. Stems erect; leaves 
cordate, oblong; petioles long, erect, with very large Ian 
ceolate bristles; upper petals blue; middle ones pale, bearded; 
lowest with a broad yellow claw, uilh deep blue lines: sotnti' 
times the flower is wholly blue, and sometimes mostly yellow ; 
spur short, inodorous, 

22. Viola Concotor, Stem erect; leaves broaddanceo- 
late, and stipules linear, quite entire; flowers small, pale 
green, of the satkie colour willi the plant, wlieiice its trivial 
name.—Native of the bogs of North America. See the 
eleventh species. 

23. Viola Nummutarifotia. Slcins undivided, very slkort; 
leaves roundish-cordate, suberenate; silpules lootbedr root 
black and knobbed. It is a very small plant, three or fotkr 
inches high, wilh the peduncles iwo-tliirds of its length; 
flower small, nodding, pate blue or whitish, a blunt 
spur half the length of tbe calix. — Native of tbe Alps of 
Dauphiny, and of Piedmont. 

24. -Viola Cenisia. Stems filiform, undivided, procumbent; 
leaves ovate, petioied, tbe edge of the base ciliale ; stipules 
undivided; flowers large, blue, with a spur, shorter tbuu 
the petals.—Native of Mount Cenis, and other parts of Ihc 

Alps. 

26. Viola Canadensis; Canadian Vioiti. Stem erect, 
roundish; Leaves cordate, acuminate, smooth; stipules entire; 
flowers coTolled, —Native of North America, 

26. Viola Striata; Biriated Stem erect, semicy- 

Jindric; leaves ovate, cordate, acute, serrate; stipules lan¬ 
ceolate, serrate, ciliate.—Native of North America. Per- 
enniaU 

27. Viola Pubescens; Down^ Violet, Stem erect, villose, 
round, flatlish on one side; leaves cordate, pubescent: sti¬ 
pules oblong, serrulate at the lip.—Native of North America. 

28. Viola Mirabilis; Broad-kaved Vioht* Stem tliree- 
sided; leaves kidney-form, cordate; stipules lanceohde, quite 
entire; flowers on the stem commonly apelalous. They come 
out early in the spring among the young leaves, smell sweet, 
and are larger than those of the Common Violet.“Found in 
Sweden, Cermany, and Austria. Perennial. 
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29. Viola Biflora; Ttvo-Jiotvered Violet* Stem two-flow¬ 
ered; leaves kidney-form, serrate; peduncles two, flllform, 
compressed a little, one terminating the other, axillary; 
corollas yellow, the claws of tbe petals with dark veins.— 
This very tender plant is a native of tbe Alps of Europe, 
and flowers in April and May. 

30. Viola Unfrtora; Silferian Violet, Stem one-flowered ; 
leaves cordale, toothed.—Native of Siberia* 

31. Viola Decuiiibens: Trailing Violet* Caulescent, pro¬ 
cumbent; leaves linear, clustered ; corolla blue, spurred. 
Perennial.—^Native of ihe Cape of Good Hope. 

3*2. Viola Rostrala. Plant glabrous; leaves cordate, acute, 
serrate; peduncles as long again as tbe leaves; stipules lan¬ 
ceolate, serrate-ciliate; nectaries rostrate, longer than the 
coroilrt ; flowers blue.—Grows on shady rocks, near Eastown, 
Pennsylvania. 

33. Viola Plaslala. Plant glabrous; s(cm simple, leafy on 
the upper part; leaves liaatate, with short petioles; stipules 
minute, dejiticulale ; flowers yellow,—Grows on high mouii- 
tains from Pennsylvania to Carolina. 

34. Viola NuUalli. This species was discovered by Sir. 
Thomas Nuttall, and named by Puish after its discoverer. 
Mr- NutiaK s descirplion of it is as follows: Plant perennial; 
stt-ni simple, erect, and leafy, from four to six inches high; 
leaves lanceolhfe-ovate, entire, attenuated down the petiole, 
opaque; margiik and nerves minutely pubescent; leaf and 
petiole three to four inches long, scarcely half an inch wide; 
stipules long, liueai-laiiceolote, entire; flowers small, yellow; 
petals purplish ou the under side; segments of the calix 
iineiir-lanteolafe* acute; stigma capitate, erostrate, nearly 
smooth.—Grows near the confluence of Rock river and the 
Missouri, and fmm thence to the mountains. This ts the 
only species of Viola on the plains of the Missouri, from the 
confluence of tlie tiver Platte to Fort Mandan. 

Stipules pinnattjid; Stigma urceolate, 

35. Viola Tricolor; Pamp Violet, or Hearts Stem 

angular, dift'used; leaves oblong, tooth-crenale; stipuleslyraic, 
pinnatifld; root annual, simple, fibrous; peduikcles axillary, 
solitary, longer than the leaves; lower ones spreading, some* 
whal declining, with a pair of small bractes at a short dis¬ 
tance below iJie flower ; petals obcordate, sliorter than the 
calix, and whitish or yellow-white in its truly wild state, 
when it appears as a weed among corn; but in gardens the 
petals are longer than the calix, and are variegated with 
yellow and purple. Some of tbe varieties have very large and 
beautiful odoriferous flowers, otbet's have small seeuMcss flow^ 
ers. Some liave tbe two upper petals of a deep yellow colour, 
with a purple spot in each, llie two middle of a paler yellow, 
with a deep yellow spot, and tbe lower petal like velvet; in 
others again llie petals are white, with yellow and purple 
spots; in some the yellow is the most prevailing colour, and 
iji others purpICn-^This lias always been a favourite flnwer 
with tbe vulgar, who it is to be feared will i^ver be bo 
thoroughly rehned as to value any thing highly merely 
because it may happen to be scarce. The name Fansies it 
a corruption of the French Panstes, to which Shakspeare 
alludes ill Ills Haruleit where poor Oplielia says, ** I'here's 
Pukistes,'—that for thoughts.*' Most of tlie provincinl names 
bear strong allusions to love, viz. Kiss me behind tbe 
garden gate; Cal! me to you; Three faces under a hood 
though Hearts Past, the name by wliicb it is now generally 
known, seems to bear no aflinity to the tender passion. U 
was represented by old writers as a powerful medicine in 
epilepsy, asthma, ulcers, scabies, and cutaneous complaints* 
It has been recommended for the scald head. For this dis¬ 
ease, a handful of the fresh herb, or half a drachm of it driedj 
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boile<l two hours in milk, is to be taken niglit anrt nioi'niii^- 
Breads with tliis dect^clion, is also to be formed into a poultice, 
and applied to the part* Ey lids trealinent it Uas been 
observed, that the eruption durijtj^ the first eight days 
increases; and tliat the urine, when the medicine sncceecis, 
has a nauseous odour, similar to that of cat's, wJiicli goes 
off as llie use of the plant is continued, and the scid>s dis¬ 
appear, till the skiji recovers its natural purily^ The leaves 
are a good application to wounds, and are. sometimes given 
to young children troubled with griping pains, which they 
remove, and prevent those fits which arc loo frequently 
occasioned tiierehy- Native of Europe, Siberia, and Japan, 
ill corn-fields and gardens, flowering from May to September, 
and later in mild seasons,— Propagation and Caiture^ Tiie 
several sorts of Pansies will scatter llicir seeds in a short 
time after the flowers are past; and from these self sown 
seeds, the plants whicli come up in mi turn n will dower very 
early in the sjning, and will be succeeded by the spring 
plants: so lliat where they are indulged in a garden, 
ajid their seed^ are permified to scatter, there will be a 
constant succession of lUcir fiowers during the greatest purl 
of the year; for they wilt flower all ilie winter in mild seasons, 
and most part of ihe somincr in shady sit^iations, which renders 
Lheiii worthy of a place In every good garden; bul there 
iliey fuiist not be allowed to spread far, test they become 
fronbicsoine weeds, for the seeds are cast out of their 
covers with great elasticity to a considerable distance, and 
they will, if permiUed, soon occupy a large space of ground* 
Viola raudiflora ; Grtaf jlcwfrtd Pansi/Violet, Stem 
three-sided, simple; leaves somewhat oblong; stipules pin- 
natifld; root creeping; flower liirov-colouied, principally 
yellow*—Native o* Switzerland, Silesia, Duiiphiny, and the 
Pyrenees. 

37* V’iola Liitea ; Yellow AIoHntahi Parity Vioki, Stem 
three-sUlcd, simple; leaves ovate, oblong, crenale, ciliate ; 
root peieuutal, small, slender; petals cither all y el low wIlJ^ 
dark purple radiating veins, or the two uppermost blue- 
purple, and the rest yellow with a blue or sometimes 

wholly purple*—This species is found only in mountainous 
pastures: it abounds in the north of Eiigland* Scotland, and 
in a rotten peaty soil in the wildest parts of South Wales, 
Found also near Latham in Lancashire; between 
and Settle; and about Halifax: tn Yorkshire; on the moiU' 
lands of Slaffurdshiie, between Leek and BuAtot) ; iji Scot¬ 
land, on Broughton heights in Tweeddale, and on Peiitiajid 
hills, two miles south of Fa^t Caslle ; at Crawford John, near 
the head-hills in Lauerkshire: and with a purple fluxu-r, on 
Mallgyrdy iu lireadalbanc* It flowers from May (o Septem¬ 
ber, The Great Yellow Violet propagates by oflsels in pielty 
great plenty, if it has a nu>ist soil and a shady situation ; this 
luay be trauiyplanted in autumn, and the offsets may then be 
taken off; bul the roots should not be divided into small 
heads; nor should they be too ofleu Iriinsplaiited, because 
they will n<d produce tuany floxvers, unless the plants are 
strong, and have good root in the ground* It will not 
Uve in a dry soil, in a situation, much otposed to 
the 8un* 

38* Viola Zoysii* Stem very short, erect; leaves roundish, 
cretiate; slipules quite entire; peduncles tliree-sided. The 
fknvers are yellow with a blue spur*—Native of the moun¬ 
tains of Cari]jlhj;i* 

3i>* Vitda Calcarata; Alpine or Long-ftparred Vioht. 
Stem ablntvialed ; leaves romulish, coidale, crenate; Stipules 
roundish, inothed; nectaries longer tJian the calii* TJie 
Aower is large, with a slender spur from Ihree lo six Hues iu 
length; it ii sometimes while^aud found with duwerssmaller 


by half tlmu common, but having the satoe aEDcUaniJ Mlottt 
; they appear in May, —Native of the Eurc^HH AlpSi 

40* Viola Cornula; PyreneeaA Fiolet^ Stemr 
leaves ovate, subcordate, ciliate at the edge; atipiittA oUpig» 
pinualtfid; nectaries awl shaped^ lOPger than the cOiNlhu 
This diflVrs from the preceding in having a long elect 
and oblong petals, less thau the leaves^ It flowCfStcHl^i^ 
Naiixe of the Fyreuees- 

4L Viola Capeosis; Cape Violets SvlFruticotc: ite 
erect; leaves obovate*—Native of the Cape, : 

42* Viola Arborestens: Shrubby FioUC Stem aim hki ; 
leaves lanceolate, quile entire* — Native of Spain, 

Flowers erects 7tot inverted. 

43* Viola Stipularis: West Indian Violet. Sleinsia|de^ 
creeping; leaves ovate, bnceolat'e, crenate, smooth; 
ciliate; peduncles soiilary, lerminaling. Perennial,—Natim 

of the idaud of St. Christoplier in the West Indies, 

44. Viola FArv\f\orA\ SmallJiowered Vtolet. Stems 
fused, weak* many-leaved ; leaves ovate^ petioted, MfTtte; 
flowers aviflaiy^ ^^olitary; root perennial ^cyImdrUv thidk'* 
ness of a pigeon's quill, fiexuose^ toruJose» fisfat-eelaind, 
TJic roots and habit of this plant are the same at tliou «f 
I he TpcCHcvianha* The flower is the smallest of all the 
Violets.— N <uive of the botie^it regions of South Amerue. 

4.5. Viola Enneasperma ; Nine seeded Violet, Stent veiy 
much branched at Ihe base; tcitves lanceolate^linear, qailc 
cuiirc, df^tunt; caliees equal behind; root long, sisple, 
perennifii: peduncles a\il1aTy, capillary, solitary, one^flaweitd* 
Tlie fliMvers are blue, and will soon fall Native of the 

East lu<1ies* 

40. Viola Liiiarifolia: ToadJla:e-leaped Violet. Sufivli- 
cosc* branched ; leaves linear-lanceolate, opposite, and alkr- 
sute, ;duiost quite eniite, smooth ; pe<iuncles aiiUtty, 
solitary.—Native of the island of Santa Ciuz in the West 

Indie.'i* 

47. Viola Sutfmdcoi^a* Stem procumbent; leaves lajicco- 
j laic, subsvi rale, clusKred; calices equal behind.—Natiseef 
I the East Indies* 

I 48* Viola Calceolaria* Stem sbnpto, hirsute, lierbacecus; 
leaves lanceolate, hairy; floxvers solitary, of a white orbbc 
colour; the hfili petal i±f very large uud rhomboid.^Nalin 
ofCumaua* Cttvcnue, and M^rtijneo. 

40. Viola Opposilifoiia, Stem suffruttcoae, biachiilg; 
leaves opposite; flowers racemed. Shrubby.—rNfttive af 
Cuuiana. 

00. Viola Hybantliua^ Arborescent, acandenl, prick^: 
leaves oblong, obtuse, smooth; flowers wuU, itioddrout, 
with wliiiish coridlas scarcely to be exanaincfi with tlituked 
eye*—Native of South America. 

51* Viola Ipecacuanha* Leaves oval, hairy on the edg* 
and beneath; root fibrous* white, branched; pelili tw, 
while*—Native of Brazil. 

52* Viola Diandra, Stem creeping^ herbueons;. Inves 
oblong; peduncles onc-flowered; cocWla white.^—^Nstivaof 
Germany* 

53. Viola Bicolor. Plant subpubesceniatem 
simple; lower leaves rotundate-spathulate, subdentale; unicf 
leaves lanceolate, entire; Miptiles pectiQate-pianatifid; caJices 
acute, as short again aa the corolla; dowers amiH 
with a few purple veins* —It growa )a PewayUmib mA 
Virginia* 

Vtalttf Calaihion. See G^iurna PruAmomatMti^ 

Violet t Corn. See CampantUa Hydvidif* 

Violet j Dvg*tooth. Sec 
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Piper's See Echiunt, 

Viper'9 See Sc^rton^ru, 

Firetla ; a genus of tbe class Pentandria, order Monogynia. 
—Generic Chakactee, Calix : perianth 6ve-ieaved, 

. penuanentf superior; leaflets subulate setaceous, equals erect; 
ttetb between the caLi^-leares very small, glandular, solitary, 
between ea^h pair, Coroita : one-petalled, funneLform; tube 
three ttmes as Jong as the calix, slender, equal, erect; border 
five-parted, equal, flat; segments ovate, entire* Stamina: 
filamenta five, inserted into the middle of the tube, very slmrt; 
antbene linear, subulate, converging. Pistil: germen infe¬ 
rior, globular, within the calix, ternunated by a raised per^ 
manent circle; style filiform, smooth; siigma two-parted; 
segments setaceous. Pericarp: capsule globular, angular, 
hispid, crowned with the calix, ooe-celled* Receptacle: 
fiediy. filling tbe capsule, covered wjtli one row of seeds. 
Seeds: numerous, small, angular, fioHow. dotted. Ess BN- 
T^IAL Character. Calix; fivc-ieafcd, with teeth intcr- 
fiosed. Corolla: funnel-form. Stig^ma: two-parted. Cap¬ 
sule: one-celled, many-seeded, inferior.-Tlie species are, 

1.. Virecta Biflora; Twojiowered Virecta, Leaves ovate; 
peduncles two-flowered; root annual; si cm round, a span 
liigbx)T more, simple, sonieliines rooting, pubescent; corolla 
becoming red. with a white luoulh.—Native of Surinaiu, 

2* Virecta Pratensis; Manp-Jtowered Virecta. Leaves 
lanceolate; peduncles many-flowered; branches roundish, 
opposUe. with close-pressed hairs scattered over them ; flow¬ 
ers four to sis at tlietopof ihe peduncle, scarcely pedicelled; 
germen crowned at the edge; sligma club shaped.—Native 
of Guiana. 

Virginian Acacia. See Hohinia. 

Virginian CotesUp. See Dodecathon Meadia, 

Virginian Creeper^ See CUmathi, 

Virginian Guelder Rose. See Spir^^a OpuUJolia. 
Virginian Poke* Sec Phptohcca Hecandra, 

Virginian Silk. See Periploca. 

Virgin’s Bower. See Clematis, 

Viscum: a genus of the class Dioicia, order Triamlria. 
— Generic Character. Mak. Calix: perianth four- 
parted; leaflets ovate, equal. Corolla: none. Stamina: 
filamenta none; anlherae four, ohiong, acuminate, one grow¬ 
ing to each calix-leaf. Female; commonly opposite to the 
male. Calix: periaoth four*leaved ; leaflets ovate, small, ses¬ 
sile. deciduous, placed on the germen. Corolla: none. Pistil: 
germen oblong, three-cornered, indistiiiclly crowned with a 
four-cleft margin, inferior; style none; stigma obtuse, scarcely 
emargioate. Pericarp: berry glolmlar, oiie-cellcd. even* 
Seed: one, cordate, compressed, obtuse* fleshy- Essential 
Character. Mah. Calix: four-parted. Corolla: none. 
Ftlamenia ; none. Antherrs: fastened to the calix, FemnU. 

four-leaved, superior* Corolla: none. Six^le: none. 
^etty: otie-seeded, cord ate.—The species are. 

1. Vbcum Album ; Common or White Misseltoe. Leaves 
lanceolate, obtuse; stem dlcliolomous; spikes axillary. Tins 
plant, instead of rooting and growing in the earth, fixes itself 
to the branches of trees, where it spreads and forms a bush. 
Tiie braoebes ate woody. The flowers come out from the 
BxiJa in short spikes, and are composed of four greenisli. 
yellow calixdcaves. The female flowers are succeeded hy 
round while berries, which are almost pellucid, about tbe 
size of currants, full of a tough viscid juice, in the middle 
of which lies one heart-shaped flat ^cd. The root insiuuates 
ite fibres into the woody substance of the tree on which it 
grows. The stem affords one of the best instances we have 
xtf wbat Ltnueus calls dichotomouSt in its mode of branching, I 
There seems to be a disposition to doubt whether the Mis-1 
120. 


seltoe ever grows upon the Oak ; however, its scarcity upon 
the Oak at present is no proof that it might not have been 
plentiful when the greater part of this island was a forest, and 
there were trees in all slates of age and decay, adapted to 
receive aud nourish this parasite* It lias been celebrated 
from the time of the Druids, both as a sacred plant and a 
medicine; llie very Oak on which it grew was also held sacred. 
The Druids sent round their attendant youths with branches 
of the Misseltoe, to announce the entrance of the new year; 
and this custom has continued down to modern times, for in 
some parts of France the children run about from house to 
house* askiog for Misseltoe in rude rhymes, and calling out. 
Aguilane^tf; that is.^ gui I'an neuf, or. To the Misseltoe, 'tis 
ihc new year; and in England brandies of this plant are hung 
up in mfiat houses among other Christmas evergreens* As a 
medicine, the Misseltoe of the Oak obtained great reputation 
for the cure of the epilepsy; and Villars administered the 
dry leaves in powder to two children between eight and ten 
years of age. who were epileptic, and were cured by it; but 
he observes, that others were cured by emetics and Jesuits" 
bark, whilst other patients have resisted all these remedies, 
together wdlh cauteries, setons, extracts of Henbane, and 
eleclricity* Colbatcb lias liowever strongly recommended it 
iu various convulsive disorders. He administered it in sub¬ 
stance in doses of half a drachm of liic wood or leaves, or 
an infusion of an ounce. This author was followed by others 
who have not only borne testimony to its cjficacy in convul¬ 
sions. but also in those complaints denominated nervous, in 
which it was supposed (o act in the character of a tonic. 
The leaves reduced to powder, and taken in carduus or 
poppy water, are a good medicine in picuretic coinpLaiuts. 
The berries are lakeii by country people when they find 
themselves troubled witli severe stitches, and they yield almost 
inslantaiiL'ous relief* The bark and the berries may both be 
made into birdlime, which being applied to hard swellings 
in any part of the body, ripens them in a short space of time- 
The berries are devoured by several large birds, as the 
black bird, fieldfare, and thrush* thence named Missel 
llirush or Misseltoe bird. Birdlime is made from these 
berries, and also from tfie bark. The berries are boiled in 
water lilMhey burst, then arc well beaten in a mortar, and 
afterwards washed till all the branny husks are cleared away* 
The Italians make their birdlime of the berries heated and 
mixed with oil, as is also that which they make of Holly 
bark, and add turpentine to make it bear water* The bird¬ 
lime now commonly used with us is made nf the bark of the 
Holly, which is stripped off about Midsummers it is boiled 
for ten or twelve hours, and, w'heu (lie green coat separates 
from the other, is covered up with Fern for a fortnight, and 
put in a tnoisr place; by that lime the bark wii) be turned 
to a jelly, and no fibres left: it is (hen beaten in a stone 
moriar till it becomes a tough paste: this Is washed in a 
running stream, till no motes appear; ihen put up to ferment 
four or five days, and is scummed as often as any thing 
arises, and then Jaiil up for use. When used, a third part 
of oil is incorporated with it over llie fire* The bark of our 
Way-faring shrub will, it is said, make as good birdlime a« 
that of the Holiy.^Propagation and Culture* MUsettoe is 
always produced from seed, and cannot be cultivated in the 
earth like most other plants, but will always grow upon trees: 
hence the ancients thought it was an excrescence of tbe tree, 
witiiout any seed being previously lodged there. Jtis pro* 
pagated by birds, who eat the seeds as food, and then void 
them accidentally upon the branches of trees, where the few 
seeds which escape the digestive power of their stomachs, 
adhere and grow. It appears to grow equally well upon 
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any kind of tree, and to po^ess llic same properties wherever 
found*, Mr. Ray saw a seed inserted into the bark of a 
White Poplar-tree, by boring a hole, wliich grew freely ; and 
many persons have succeeded in the same e^^perifnent by 
rubbing the berries on the amoolli bark of various trees, or 
inserting them into small clefts made for that purpose* 

2, Visouni Rubrum ; Red-btt^ried Misseltoe. Leaves Ian- 
lanceolate, obtuse; spikes lateral. Tlie berries are round 
and red.—It is found growing prijicipally upon Mahogany- 
trees, in the Bahamas. 

3, Viscum Purpureum; Purple*herrUd MUselloe. Leaves 
obovate; racemes lateral.—Native of America and the 
West India islands, growing principally on the Manchineel 
tree, 

4, Viscum Opuntioides; Indian Ftg-like Stem 

proliferous, very much branched; Iea6ets compressed,— 
Native of Jamaica and of tlie Society Islands; found upon 
trees* 

6, Viscum Japonicum; Japanese Misselive, Stem proli¬ 
ferous, branched, leafless; joints three-cornered; branches 
dichotomous.—Native of Japan. 

Viscum Capensc; Cape Mi$stUce* Leaflets with bra- 
cliiate branches. It has no leaves, like the two preceding 
species.—Found upon trees at the Cape of Good Hope. 

7, Viscum Verlicillatum ; Wkaried Misseltoe, Stem 
wliorled ; leaves ovale, Ihree-nerved* blunt,—Native of the 
northern parts of Jamaica, where it is used in medicine, 

a. Viscum Flavens; YeUaw Misselloe. Leaves ovate, 
vdned; racemes a:^illary, in threes or fours on each side. 
Shrubby.—Native of tlie West Indies aud Guiana, 

9. Viscupu Pauciflorum; Fetv-Jloiteyed Misseftoe. Leaves 
ovate* obtuse, nerveless; flowers scattered, soliiary; stem 
shrubby; branches alternate.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

10. Viscum Temstre; Earth MmeJtoe. Stem herbace¬ 
ous, fonr^cornered, brachiate; leaves lanceolate; spikes axil¬ 
lary, sessile, fleshy, oblong,—Found in North America. 

11. Viscum Rotundifolium ; Fojtnddeaved Misseltoe. 
Leaves orbicular ; flowers in whorls. Parasitical,—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

12* Viscum Antarticuni; New Zealand Miaseltae. Leaves 
ovate, quite entire; racemes on the branches, and termi¬ 
nating, jointed.—►Native of New Zealand. 

Vismea; a genus of the class Dotlccandria, order Trigynia. 
—Generic Character, CaJijc: perianth flvedeaved, 
permanent; leafieis lanceolate, recurved, three outer hairy. 
Coroila: petals five, elliptic, spreading, scarcely longer than 
the calix. Stamina: filamenla twelve, flliform, erect* shorter 
than the petals, inserted into the receptacle; anthene quad* 
rangular, erect, terminated by an awn. Puiil: gennen 
rough-balred, superior, attenuated as it were into a very 
sliort rough-haired style; styles three, flliloriii, smooth; 
stigmas simple* Pericarp: nut ovale, smooth, acutninale, 
two or three celled, half-inferior, enclosed wilhiu the con¬ 
verging caliii-Jeaves, and for the most part covered by Ihe 
onc-ieafed part of ihe calix, which is connate with tlie nut, 
but a third of the upper part of the nut within the calix is 
naked. Seeds iu each cell one. Essential Character. 
Calix: flve-lcaved, inferior. CcroHa; five-pelailed. Nut: 
two or three celled, ha if-inferior, The only known spe¬ 
cies is, 

L Vismea Mocanera, Leaves alternate, erect, on short 
petioles, elliptic, very smooth, veined, serrate; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, nodding, scarcely longer than the petioles, 
nuked; one-flowered; flowers small; corolla yellow. When 
the flower is impregnated, the peduncle is erected, the calix 


closed and thickened, and its three outer leaflets he^te 
brown and hairy*—Found in mountain-vrooda in the Opiuy 
Islands. .: 

Vitex; a genus of the class Didynamia^ order Aigpoqfei^ 
mia.—G eneric Cuabacteb. perianthoncdcifcdp 

tubular, cylindric, very short, five-toothed. 
pelalled, ringent; lube cylindric, slender; border 
lipped ; upper lip trifid, with the middle segment wUcr; 
lower Up Irifid, will) the middle segment bigger* / jSt0|mai 
filamenta four, capillary, a little longer than the tnbe^ Ulo 
of which are shorter than the others; nql|^eim vtiMlibL 
Pistil: germen roundish; style filiform, lengUi of (he tube; 
stigmas two, awl-shaped, spreading. . Pericarp r berry or 
drupe globular, four:celled. - S'cerfs:. soHtaiy, ovate. Embn- 
TiAL Character Calix: five^tocthed, Cordli; bonto 

six-cleft. Drupe; one-seeded, a four-celled nut-^Tbe , 

species are, 

1. Vitex Ovata; OvaUAeaved Chaste Tree* Leavesunpk; 
ovate; stem creeping; flowers at the top of the biaucbct, at 
first axillary, but finally terminating am panicled; psniclie 
subiriehotomous, very shortly peduucted.—Native of CIriiia 
and Japan. 

2. Vitex Trtflora; TArfc-^wcrerf Chaste Trte^ Leim 
ternate, smooth; peduncles axillary and termiiiating, three* 
flowered ; branches below roundish, smootb, parplM above, 
four-cornered, with a rust-colouied down, jointed; joiotl 
two inches long; gems golden rusbcolonr ; petioles pitrpflib. 
—Native of Cayenne. 

3. Vitex DivaricaU. Leaves quite entire, smooth on both 
sides, the end one very large, tvitb a dichotomous diviriest- 
itig panicle ; branches obscurely four-cornered, smooth, vrilb 
an ash-colonred bark.— Native of the West India Islands. 

4. Vitex Fubescens; Downp Chaste Tree^ Leaves fer- 
Date, pubescent; panicles tricbotomous; bramches length of 
the calix, four-cornered, pubescent; flowers sis orKvenoo 
like outmost branches of the panicle, sessile, altemnite, It 
diflers from the ninth species in having the leaves not faoaiy 
beneath, the pedicels not dichotomous, the flowers longitu* 
dinally sessile and alternate..—Native of the East Indies. 

3. Vitex Altissicua; Tali Chaste Tree* . Leaves tenute, 
quite entire; pauicic whoried; spikes whorled; berry tlim- 
seeded.—Found in the vast woods of Ceylon* 

G* Vitex Agnus-Caslns; Officinal Chaste TVee* Leaves 
digitate, seven or five leaved, lanceolate, mostly quite entire, 
spiked, whorled, panicled; stalk shrubby, eight or ten feel 
high, sending out llieir whole ieugth opposite branebes^ 
which are angular, pliable, covered with a grayish bark. 
The flowers are produced in spikes at the extremity of tbe 
branches, from seven to fifteen inches in length, composed 
of dislant whorls; in some plants they are white, and in others 
blue. They have an agreeable odour when they opefi.bir, 
and make a good appearance in autumn, when the. flowers of 
most other shrubs are gone. They are generally.Interfere 
they appear* so that in bad seasons they do not open (air in 
Entail dp and even in warm years produce ,iio seras*. The 
seeds were formerly in repute for securing chastity; hence 
the Athenian jnatrous, in the sacred rites of. Ceres, used to 
string their couches with the leaves. ^ Hence also it fats bad 
the aflecled names of Piper Eunuchorum and Piper Mm* 
chorum. It is, however, greatly to be iameoted tbit there 
is no foundation for these names, as otherwise it would beau 
admimbie specific to restrain tbe licentiousiteas of tbepmeat 
age.— Propagation and Culture^ It is very bardf, and nay 
be propagated by planting tbe cuttings early iQspnhg,.bc^ 
they shoot, in a freslt light soil, watering, them fte^iAnll^ 

I before they lake root; alter which the plants must be care* 
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I 11 LI 5 cleared from weeds during^ tbe summer reason, and if 
the following winter prove severe, a little mulch must be laid 
ijpoD the surface of the ground between the plants, to pre¬ 
vent the frost from penetrating to their roots. As ihe cut- 
lings are apt to shoot lale in the year, their tops will be very 
tender, and the early frosts in the autumn often cut them 
down a considerable length, if they are not protected , by 
mats.or some other covering. Towards ihe middle of March 
in iavourable seasons transplant them either into the place 
where they are designed to remain^ or into a nursery to grow 
two or three years to get strength, where they must be’pruned 
np, in order to form them into regular stalks, as they are 
liable to shoot out their branches io a straggling manner. 
They mayaUo be propagated by laying down iheir htauches 
in the spring of the year, in doing which be careful not to 
'break them, for their shoots are apt to split if they are vio¬ 
lently forced; these will take root in one year, provrtled 
they are watered in very dry weather, and may then bo 
transplanted out, and managed as directed for tlmse raised 
from cuttings*. See also under the seveulli and ninth species, 

7 -Vite 3 ( Incisa; Cut-'leaved Chaste Tne* Leaves digitate, 
qulnate, gasb-pianati 6 d ; spikes subverticillate. The branches 
are terminated by spikes of dowers, three or four inches long, 
disposed in wborU; in some plants they arc white, in others 
blue, and some have bright red flowers. They are in beauty 
from the middle of July to the beginning of September, but 
no seeds are produced in Europe.—ion and Culture. 
Plant cuttings in the spring in pots, plunging them into a 
moderate bobbed, and covering I hem with glasses. When 
these are welbrooled, take them carefully up, and plant each 
in a separate small pot filled with light earth, placing them 
in the shade until they have taken new root; then remove 
theni to a sheltered situation with other greendiouse plants, 
where they may remain ali the summer,. In autumn they 
must be put under shelter, but as they cast their leaves early, 
they should be much watered in winter. They arc late in 
putting out new leaves in the spring, and have the appearance 
of dead plants, before the leaves appear,. 

8 . Vitex Leucoxylon; White-wooded ChasU Tree, Leaves 
digitate, quinate; leaflets petioled,. oblong, quite entire; 
panicles dichotomous; berry one-seeded* It differs from the 
next species in having the leaves very smooth on both sides, 
—Native of Ceylon, 

8 , Vitex Trifolia; Three-kavtd Chaste Tree. Loaves ler- 
tiate and quinate: leaflets ovate, acute, quite entire, hoary 
beneath; panicle with a straight rachis; pedicels dichoto- 
tomous. The fruit, in the eastern countries, is reputed to be 
warm, discutient, nervine, cephalic, and emmenagogue ; and 
to be useful iu paralysis, weakness, and pains of tlie limbs. 
It is in great esteem both for internal and external use among 
Indian practitioners; and the plant has a bitter taste, w^ith a 
strong aromatic smell*—This species is too tender to live in 
the open air in this country, and therefore must be planted 
in pots, and constantly kept in the stove: it ia propagated 
both by cuttings and layers, but the cuttings of this must be 
planled in pots, and plunged into a moderate hoNbed, cover¬ 
ing them clo^e with a hand or bell glass, to exclude the air ; 
they should be refreshed witEi water now and then, but It 
must be given sparingly* The best time to plant the cuttings 
is about the middle or latter end of April; for if they succeed 
they will put out rods in six or seven weeks, and will IJien 
begin to shoot; they should tlicrefore have the free air gra¬ 
dually admitted to them, to prevent their shooting weak; 
then they may be carefully taken up,, and each planted into 
• separate small pot filled with light earth, and plunged into 
the hot'bed again, shading them from the sun till they have 
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taken new root; after which they should have plenty of free 
air at all times when the weather is good, treating them in 
the same manner as other tender plants. In v^inter they must 
be kept in a moderate temperature of beat, but in the 
mer they should have ibe free air in mild weather, yet must 
never be placed in the open air* 

10* Vitix Umbrosa* Leaves quiaate, quite entire, smooth 
on both sides; racemes compound, axillary.—Native of 
Jamaica, in shady places* 

11. Vilex Capitata* Leaves quinate, digitate; leaflets lan¬ 
ceolate, smooth, quite entire; flowers capitate, subumbelled; 
branches roundish, warted, at the warts a little dilated and 
four-cornered, smooth, with an asli-co)oured bark, even; 
brauchlels leafing and flowering, the lower alternate, the end 
ones often in threes, alternately compressed ; peduncles axil¬ 
lary, solitary, length of the petiole, smooth, slender*—Native 
of Trinidad. 

12. Vitex Negundo; Flvedeat^ed Chaste Tree. Leaves 
quinate and (ernate, serrate; flowers raceme'panicked; stem 
arboreous, twisted, the thickness of tbe human arm, with 
spreading branches; flowers in opposite axillary whorled 
spikes, terminating the branches, blue*—Native of tbe East 
Indies, China, and Cochin-china* See the seventh species, 

13. Vitex Spicata, Leaves quinate, crenate; spikes linear, 
terminating; stem shrubby, erect, eight feet high, thick ; 
corolla tube short, globular. It has tlie same qualities as 
the ninth species; tbe leaves are used externally in wandering 
pains, paralysis, and contraction of the limbs.—Native of 

I China, and Cochin-china. It is increased by cuttings in the 
' spring, a little before the buds open, and must be managed 
in the same way as the seventh species. 

14* Vitex Pimiala. Leaves pinnate, quite entire; panicles 
trichotomous. This is a tree eight feet high, with the wood 
hard &uJ yellowish, the bark tliin and brown, the branches 
spreading, and the head very close and thick; flowers yel¬ 
low, very small, globular, sweebsmelling, upon oblong, axil¬ 
lary fjicemes; fruit small, red.—Native of China and Cochin- 
china, where it is cultivated in the gardens of the great for 
its beauty and sweetness. See the seventh and ninth species 
for its culture, Ac, 

Vitis; a genus of the class Pentaudria, order Monogynia* 
—GeHERIC Character. CqHx: perianth one-lea fed, live- 
toothed, very small. Corollat petals five, rude, small, cadu¬ 
cous* Stamina: filameniafive* awl ahaped,from erect spread¬ 
ing, deciduous; autberse simple. Pistil: germeti ovate; style 
I none; stigma obtuse, headed. Pe^iemy: herry globular, 
ovate, one-celled. Seeds: five, bony, turbinate, cordate, 
contracted at the base, semiiocidar. Essential Charac¬ 
ter* cohering at the top, ahrividling* five- 

seeded, superior-The species are, 

1, Vitis Vinifera; Common Vine. Leaves lobed, sinuate, 
naked; stems twisted, irregular, weak, covered with a broivn 
cloven bark; branches very long, tough, flexible, Ira ding 
along the ground, or climbing trees by means of tendrils, 
which are opposite io a leaf, and arc attended by the flowers 
in a raceme; the flowers arc whitish and herbaceous, very 
small and insignificant in appearance, but having 3 very 
agreeable smelt; tbe petals cohere at the tip, forming a veil 
concealing the genitals, but they soon fall off; berries globu¬ 
lar, in some varieties ovate, before they are ripe regularly 
divided into five cells, but afterwaida onc-cclled, almost 
pellucid, coloured in some, colourless in olhers. In the 
middle is a short column, springing from the woody pedicel 
of tbe berry; to the lop of this tbe seeds are fastened by 
its peculiar umbilical chord ; this chord is filiform, running 
along the inner side of the seed to its very top, then reflected 
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to the back, and diiftHy entering tbe navel; the seeds natu¬ 
ral Ij live, but gcuerally fever, otiiers have not discovered 
more than hvo, and in some berries they are all abortive.— 
The V'ine tvas gradually introduced into the diftereiit coun¬ 
tries of southern Europe from the East, uliere we know it 
was cultivated from the time of Noah. In the age of Homer 
it grew wild in tlie island of Sicily, and probably in the 
adjacent coiitijicnt, but it appears not to have been improved 
by i alt i vat ion, nor did the rude inhabitant extract the 
liquor from it. A Ihousand years afterwards, Italy conld 
boast, that of the fourscore most generous aud celebrated 
vines, more than tuo-thirds were (lie productions of her ovrn 
soil. The blessing was soon communicated to the Narbonese 
province of Gaul; but so intense was the cold to the north 
of the Ceveiines, that in the lime of Strabo it was tliought 
iiuiiossiblc to ripen grapes in those parts of GauL Tiiis 
dilbeulty, however, was gradually vanquished, and there is 
some reason (o believe llidt the vineyards of Burgundy are 1 
as old as the age of the Antoiiines. In the beginning of the 
tonrili ceiiTury, the orator Eiimenius speaks of the Vines in 
tiie tiuriUirv of Antun, which re decayed through age, and 
file first plantation of which was totally nnknoivn. It seems 
probable that the degenerate Romans might introduce the 
Vine into Britain, during their e^tablisbinent in the island: 
at least llicre is liitle doubt that vineyards were coinnion 
uppenduges to abbeys and monasteries, which were frequently 
I'll led with foreigners, to whom wine was a necessary article 
diet. It is naluiai also to suppose lhat the propagation 
of the Vine would be lirst attempted in the soulhern parts of 
mir island ; accordingly the neiglibourliood of Wiiichesler 
was foioierly famous for vineyards, and Ihe very name of the 
<dty, Wuie-cliester, iid'ords a strong corroboration. In the 
neighbourhood of Canterbury, Vines were common; and a 
large piece of ground adjoining to Rochester, is now called 
the Vine, as also is another at Sevenoaka. In Sussex, 
Essex, jMiildlesex, Caiuhridgcsliirc, Sndblk, Northampton¬ 
shire, Leicestersjhire, and even as far north as Darky Abbey, 
in the county of Derby, vineyanb are known to have existed, 
Witliin the w'alls of the Metropolis, there is a street called 
the V'incyaid'; there is also a Vine-street Hatton Garden; and 
The Vineyards, by Houndsditch and Coldbath Ticlds. Hence 
wc may fairiy conclude, that there iveie many vineyards in 
Eugfuicl for several centuries eince the Conquest; and the 
jvrincipal cause of their being at length neglected in this 
country, probahly was, that better wine conld be procured 
at a clieaper rule frnm the Frentdi provinces then in our 
possession; at tlic same tfjue that the advaucement of agiT 
cuhiirc contributed to their being relinquished. Although 
ill fjvourable soils ami situatioiiii, with proper management, 
our Vines will often produce nbundanee of such fruit as muy 
yield good wine; still, from the variable nature of our 
climute, it apjjcars impossible to attain this object upon a 
large scale, so as to fonn an ailick of internal commerce. 
Nor is it at alt desirable that our soil should be so occupied, 
while Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France, can so abuii- 
(iaiitly supply ns with their delicious vijitages, and take our 
iTiajiufactures ijj return.—Tlie'Vine U not generally reputed 
lo be a tree, though in its wild state tl grows to a consider¬ 
able size; but U rather a trajlitig sliruh. It has grown so 
large ap to furnish bulk sulhcient to make a alatue of Jupiter, 
columns for a pagan temple, and to aflbrtl planks for llie 
doors of the great eatiiedral at Ravenna, which are twelve 
feet Lti height, and the planks fourteen and fifteen inches 
broad ; these, however, were grown in a sod and climate 
celebrated for producing Vines of an enormous size, and the 
wood b of a very lusting nature. Those Vines which are 


pruned and dressed, setdom grow large, because tlievigour of 
the stock is transfused into the branches,ud Uiere oommiied 
in bearing fruit. In our climate, especially, wa cannot expect 
to tiud many iitsEauees of its magnitude and longevity j tbouglt, 
ill a genial soil and situation. It will attain an aniaEmgsiae 
aud expansion, even in thU country. The most famoui Vine, 
for ihe quantity of its produce, ever known in Great Bdtain, 
is in a grape-house on the south side of Hampton Court 
palace. It is of the Black Hamburgh kind, and occopia 
the whole house, which is seventy feet by fourteen. This 
was planted fifty years ago; the stem is about thirteen inc^s 
in girth, and the piiiicipal branch, baviag been trained b^k 
at the extremity of the house, is one hundred and fourteen 
feet in length. In one year this Vine has been kaownlo 
produce two hundred bunches of grapes, each, on au aveiage, 
weighing one pound.—The use of the fruit b so generaUj 
known, ihal it is unnecessary to enlarge upon them; and it is 
I only necessary Lo state their medical qualities. Verjuice ii 
nrade of the unripe fruil, but that has been much superseded 
by the juice of lemous, though it is still euiployed exterotllj 
in bruises and sj^raitis. The dried fruit (raisins and currauto) 
is used as an agreeable, lubricatiag, acescent sweet in pec^- 
loral decoctions, aud for hlutiling the acriEnony of other 
medicines, and rendering them grateful to the palate and 
stomach. The general eftects of wine are to stimulate the 
stomach, exhilarate the spirits, warm the habit, quicken the 
drculaUon, and promote perspiration; hut taken in too large 
quantities, it is but too well known to prove intoxicating lud 
powerfully sedative. In many disorders it is ad knitted to be 
very serviceable, especially in typhus or putrid fevers, where 
it often proves of more immediate advantage than the Pera- 
viaii bark, Dcliriuin, the consequence of excessive irrita¬ 
bility and a defective state of nervous energy, is often la- 
moved by a free use of wine. In the putrid sore throat, in 
the sinall-pox when attended with great debilky and symp¬ 
toms of putrcscency, in gangrenes, and even in the plague, it 
is considered as a priiidpai remedy; also in all cases of lao- 
guor, mid great prostratiou of strenglli, it is a more gratefiil 
and efticaciotis cordial than can be furnished from the whole 
class of aromatics. Vinegar, spirits of wine, and the very 
best hinds of brandy, are likewise obtained by dififereut pro¬ 
cesses from ibis fruit, and the substance called tartar (of 
which the cream of tartar, so well known as a gentle purga¬ 
tive, is made) is only a salt of the grape, which slicks to the 
wine-casUs; so tliat few vegetables furnish us with so great a 
number of inedidnes as the Vine. This tartar consist* of 
the vegetable alkali supersaturated with acid, aud is au offici¬ 
nal article. Cry&taU of tartar are in cornmou use as a laxa¬ 
tive mid mild caibai tic, and also in the dropsy, besides beii^ 
employed in several otbcinal campositions^ Vinegar is 
great use in almost all mflammalory aud putrid disorders; 
mid is very cfiicacinus in counteracting the effects of ?ege- 
table poisons. Inhaled in the form of a vapour, it is useful 
in tlie putrid sore throat, and is much employed as a meD- 
struum for extracting the virtues of other mediciue*. The 
leaves and tlie tendrils having an aslriugent acid taste, wre 
formerly used in diarrluesas, haemorrhages, and other dis¬ 
orders "requiring refrigerant and styptic medicines. Tlie 
juice or sap has been recommended in calculous disorders; 
and is reputed to be an excellent application to weak eyes, 
and for specks of the cornea.— Fariatu* 0 / the Fine. Theie 
are exceedingly numerous, and might be indebaitely iucreased, 
if more attention were paid to raising it from seed, which i* 
seldom done, on account of the facility with which it may be 
projjagated by other methods- The varieties noticed hf 
Mr. Miller, are as follows; The Jufy Grt^e, which is 
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cipaUy esteemed for ripening early wilhotit fire-heat, has a 
sugary jbice with little tlavour; llie berry is small, round, and 
black, growing loosely on numerous small bunches. The 
Biack Swat Water, which ripens soon after the preceding, 
and is fit for either a common wall or a vinery* They are 
greedily devoured by birds and flies, and are very subject to 
crack. The skin is thin, and the juice very sweet; berry 
tnall, roundish, growing close in the bunches, which are 
ahort. The White Sweet Water, is an excellent grape for 
the wall, vinery, or hof-house; the juice is very agreeable, 
titd the skif] and Qesh delicate* It often bears small berries 
imong the larger ones. In some situations, on the side next 
tbe.sun, the berries when most delicious are clouded with a 
rii&set colour. The Royal Mmcadine, is At for the hot¬ 
house and vinery; it is an excellent grape, the bunches are 
generally large, and have at the upper part two smaller side- 
bunches or shoulders; berries round, white, when perfectly 
ripe turning to an amber colour: juice rich and vinous. They 
are of a moderate si^e, with a thick skin, and a juicy soft 
tiesh. They ripen in September, but if carefully preserved, 
will hang very late, and become excellent: the bunches 
tometimes weigh six or seven pounds* This Vine is very 
dbtinguisfaable, by the wood and foliage generally growing 
Temarkably gross and strong. The Cwur, or FrankindaU 
Gra^e^ generally ripens well in England, upon a good-aspected 
wall: the berries resemble tho^e of the black Muscadine, but 
m fieshy, with a slight musky flavour: they ripen in iiep- 
tember. The Black Cluster^ or Meunier Grape, so called 
from the hoary down of the leaves in summer; the bunches 
ire short; the berries oval, and very close, so that many of 
the inner ones couliniie green, when those on the outside are 
perfectly ripe. It is a good fruit, and is here called the 
Burgundy Grape, and ripens well in September: the skin 
ind flesh are delicate, and the juice sweet and pleasant: it 
is fit for a vinery or a common wall. The True Bttrgnnd^ 
Orape, or Black Morillon, is one of the worst sorts for 
the table, but one of the best for making wine; berries oval, 
tnd hanging looser on tlie bunches than in the cluster. The 
Ce^nth OT Currant Grape; berry small, roundish, generally 
without stone, of a deep black colour, and much clustered 
on the short hunches: it has a sweet juice, and ripens in 
September* The Whitt Corinik Grape, with a small round 
berry, thin-skinned, having a very delicate juicy flesh, of an 
agreeable flavour: the berries, when perfectly ripe, are so 
transparent that the seeds appear distincily. The White 
MuBcadine, is the best Crape for a common wall, and it 
Jjiso is a great bearer, and fine eating when well matured* 
Black Frontinac, ripetis at the end of September or 
beginning of October; bunches short; berries round, of a 
good size, loose on the bunches, when fully ripe they are | 
Wy black, and covered with a meal or flue like the Plum ; 
the juice'IS very rich and vinous. Tiie Red Fvouiinac, is a 
good sort for the vinery, as it rarely ripens without artificial 
beat, in^ijgl^nd* It Jms the most vinous litjtior of all the 
*oris, for which it is greatly esteemed in Trance: the hunches 
longer than those of the preceding sort; the berries are 
and round; when fully ripe, of a brick colour, but 
Wen unripe gray, with a few dark fltripes* The White 
suitable for a common wall, vinery, or hot- 
; the bunches are larger than either of the former 
^nUnacs; l>efriea round, so closely clustered that nnle&s 
carefully thinned early in the season, they will not 
wm"' moisture will Iw deiaiticd in the autumn, 

inferior to none, the 
excellent. The Muscat of AtexandrinOf or of 
estimation, being more generally planted 


in hot-lioiises than any other sort. When perfectly ripe, the 
berries are of a flue amber colour, the skins thick, ilie pulp 
bard, and not very juicy, but of a high musky flavour: 
there are two sorts, one with white and the other with red 
berries; their juice is very rich and vinous, but it seldom 
ripens in England wilhout artificial heat. The Red Ham^ 
burgh, sometimes called the Gibraltar Grape: the berries 
are inclined to oval, thin-skinned, dark red, with a juicy 
delicate flesh, that has a rich vinous flavour, of a moderate 
size; they ripen in large bunches at the end of October or iit 
November. The Black Hamburgh, this ripens at the same 
time with the preceding, whicli it resembles, only being 
black; the skin is thick, and the pulp hard, but it is very 
much preferred because it is a good bearer, and yields a well- 
flavoured fruit* The Malmsey Muscadine; this is fit either 
for a wall or the vinery : the juice is very sweet and highly 
flavoured* The Black Muscadine, is very prolific, and makes 
a fine appearance, on account of its black berries being pow* 
dered with a bluish bloom; but the pulp is not $o delicate 
and juicy as the white* The White Aluscat, is a plentiful 
bearer, and highly esteemed for the hot-house or vinery; the 
berries are targe aud oval, when perfectly ripe of a fine amber 
colour, sometimes clouded with brown or russet, especially 
on the side next the sun; skin thin, and pulp delicate, full 
of vinous juice. The Black Muscadel, is fit for the hot¬ 
house; the berries are large, oval, and black, with a thin 
skin, and a delicate juicy flesh; the same bunch contains 
berries of different sizes, some of them very large and long, 
but somewhat compressed and flat at the ends; the leaves 
change to a beauliful scarlet in autumn* The Red Muscadel, 
ihis is a hot-house grape, and one of the latest ripe; the 
berries are large, oval, and of a beautiful red colour, with a 
thick skill, and bard flesh, someibing like the raisin grape; 
ihe bunches are very elegantly formed of equal berries, and 
sometimes weigh six or seven pounds. The Black Batnas- 
cue, is also a hot-house grape, large, of an exquisite flavour, 
with a tfiick skin, and a delicate, rich, juicy pulp; the same 
bunch has commonly berries of different sizes; the small 
ones having no stones, and the largest having only one: it is 
a very valuable, but late sort. The Black Tripoli, ia a very 
valuable late grape, nearly allied to the preceding, but the 
berries are all large and equal, with one stone in each. The 
Black Spanish, or AUcanl Grape; this is proper fora hot¬ 
house and vinery, and is sometimes called the Lombaidy 
Grape; berries inclining to an oval shape, moderately large, 
and black, on exceedingly long unshouidered bunches; sikJa 
ibic'k, and the seeds uncomnioDly large; pulp juicy, and of 
ari agreeable flavour; the leaves are, in autumn, beautifully 
variegated wdlh redj green, and yellow; it affords the most 
excellent sort of Spanish wine. The Black Ushon, is targe, 
globular, black, thin skinned, and juicy* It resembles the 
Black Hamburgh, aud is tit for the hot-house and nursery. 
The White Hamburgh, sometimes called the Portugal Grape, 
is large, oval, wilh a thick skin, and hard flesh* U is a 
plentiful bearer, and forms large bunches, but it it not so 
valuable as the Black or Red Hamburgh* The harge Black 
Cluster: berries large, and more oval than the small, with a 
juice of a harsh rough taste. This is said to be the grape 
from which Port wine is made. It U a proper sort for the 
vinery. The White Morillon is oval, of a mc^erale size; has 
a delicate juicy pulp, and grows close upon small bunches. 
It appears to be nearly allied to the genuine Tokay Grape. 
The Eari^ White Teneriffe Grape, resembles the Common 
Muscadine; the berries are round, middle-sized, with a thin 
skin, and delicate juicy pulp, of an extraordinary sweetness: 
it is fit for Ihe wall or vinery. The Aleppo Grape, is D|iddl«<- 
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sized, rouhdiab, with a thin skin and delicate juicy ilesh, of 
an exquisite vinous flavour: the colour is various^ white, 
black, but the major part striped in the same bunch; some- 
times one half is white, and the orlter half black, and the 
colours never intermix, but are divided by straight lines* In 
autumn the leaves are very curiously striped with green and 
yellow, somewljat similar to the Aleppo Lettuce* The Red 
Syracusan Grape, 3 very fine bol-house sort, is not very 
well know in England; ibe berries are very large, oval, some¬ 
what irregularly formed, lianging loosely on the bunches, 
which are pretty large. The Morocco Grope, is scarce and 
much esteemed ; the pedicels are short, and singularly targe ; 
the berries are large, somewhat heart-shaped, of 3 tawny 
grizzly colour, it is often unequally sized, they never contain 
more than one seed^ and the small ones have none. The Black 
Raisin Grape, is large, oval, with a thick skin and a firm 
flesh: it forms long handsome bunches. The White Raisin 
Grape, resembles the preceding, and only diflera in the white^ 
ness of the benka. There are two xvays of curing these 
grapes, first by cutting the stalk of the bunches half through, 
when they are almost ripe, ami leaving them suspended on 
the Vine by their stalks ^ in this state the sun candies them, 
and when they are dry they are packed up in boxes for 
exportation. The second process is, when the Vines are 
pruned the tendrils are preserved till the lime of the vintage, 
when a great fire is made, wherein the Icndrils are burnt, and 
the newly gatliered Grapes are dipt in the lye made of their 
a$he!i, after which they are exposed to the sun to dry* The 
Malvoise, or Bine Tokap Grape, is smalt, inclining to oval, 
brown, powdered with u blue bloom; skin thin, and flesh 
delicate, full of a vinous juice. It bears well, nnd is ex¬ 
tremely rich and highly flavoured, though the berry is small: 
it ripens early, and is so full of juice that it is esteemed the 
most moiling of all the sorts. The Genuine Toka^f, w-as 
imported from Huj»gary, and is fit for the hot-house and 
vinery; the berries are white, inclining to oval, rather close 
on the bunch, which is of a moderate size; skin thin, and 
pulp delicate, abounding with agreeable juice; the leaves on 
the under side are covered with a fine soft dowjt, like satin* 
The Lombardy Grape, is large, inclined to oval, and of a 
beautiful flame colour; the bunches are regularly formed 
with shoulders, and frequently weigh six or seven pounds: it 
will suit the hot bouse or vinery* Some cull it the Rhenish 
Grape, and others the Flame-coloured Tokay: the' leaves 
are much divided, and their upper surface is of a deep green 
colour* The Smyrna Grape, is but tittle known in this 
country, though a good Grape, and fit for the boL-liouse and 
vinery; the berry is large, red, ova), with a thin skin and 
delicate juicy flesh, on tong bunches, with loosely connected 
shoulders; the leaves in aniumn have purple edges* The 
Brick Grape, is not much esteemed, though very sweet; it is 
amall, inclining to oval* of a pale red or brick colour, grow¬ 
ing close on the bunch, which is very small* The Claret 
Grape, is small, black, inclining to oval, growing close, in 
amall bunchea; the juice ia blood*red, of a harsh taste, 
excepting the Grapes are perfectly matured, when it may be 
considered as an agreeable delicate fruit; the leaves change 
to a russebred early in summer, and to a deep-red in autumn* 
This sort is proper for the bot-house or vinery* The Syrian 
Grape, is white, large, ova), with a thick skin, and a firm 
hard, flesh, on well-formed but enormously large bunches* It 
is very prolific, and when well perfected is a very eatable 
fruit; it may aUo be kept without difficulty many weeks 
lodger than any other sort: it may be had id perfection from 
itw bot-house in January, and sometimes in February* This 
it suppoied to be the sort of Grape which the twelve spies. 


I who were sent by Moses to view fhe land 
down by the brook E&hcol, (Numli* xiv. 0 .) «lid'biti 9 it 
between two upon a staff* How large the bunoh miglit ht, 
we are not told ; but Strabo testifies, that the Viiiea in Ifoiw 
giana* and other places, were so big, that two men ccmU 
scarcely compass them with their arms^ and that th^ pe»* 
duced bunches of Grapes a yard long* And Hnetiiu inmaa 
US* that Crete* Chios, and other islands of the Afvhipeligo^ 
afford bunches of ten, and sometimes of ihiity-aik arfiofly 
pounds weight* Even in this country a hunch of the Syritti 
Grape was produced at Wellbeck, under the cere of 3 ir* 
Speechly, which weighed nineteen pounds and ft half. Jne* 
rant persons, judging from the ordinary size of ft bnpeo of 
Grapes, Juve attempted to throw ridicule upon the cifcnai- 
stance of conveying a single bunch between two meo. Snp 
posing the branch, with its cluster, to have weighed fot^ or 
fifty pounds, it might certainly have been carried me 
man ; but as it was to be exhibited to the people, it was 
judicious, in order to preserve the fruit whole and unbiuiaed, 
to carry it in the manner related. Accordingly, when the 
late Duke of Portland sent his large cluster to the Marqiita 
of Rockingham as a present* it was conveyed to Wentwoiib 
bouse, a distance of more than "twenty miles, by four 
labourers, who carried by turns in pairs, suspended oif ft 
staff* in ibe same uay as the Israelites bore that which ihCT 
brought as a speetuieu of the produce of the Promised Land* 
The greatest diameter of the Duke of Portbnd's clnater was 
nineteen inches and a half, its circmnference five feet ftnd a 
lialf* and its length twenty-one inches and three quarten. 
The CaCs Grape, is fit for (he hot-house or vinery, but tastei 
very unpleasantly, unless perfectly ripe, when it la wry sweet; 
(he berries are small, oval, and greenish-white, with a thin 
skin* and soft juicy pulp, growing close on small buncbei* 
The Damson Gt^ape, is a hot-house sort, large, oval, of ft 
beautiful purple colour, growing loosely on large buoelmT 
I leaves large, thick, and succulent, having sometbiog of the 
appearance of green leather. The Greek Grape, is a delicate 
I fruit* justly esteemed, of a moderate size, and IbraiiDg hand- 
j some bunches ; the leaves grow on very short footstalks, aad 
1 bear a resemblance to those of the Sweet Water, The Cor- 
j ttichon, has white berries, with a thick akin, and a firm sweet 
flesh* Their shape is remarkable, tapering from the stalk, 
but not in a regular manner, and ending in a blunt point, 
according to the French name, something like a horn; but 
its figure is more like the long end of a small fish's bladder: 
this is fit for the hol-house. The Neto Muscat 0/ JermaateMp 
13 Urge, round* red, and of the size of a gooseberry in fine 
seasons; but as it does not ripen well on a wall 10 this 
country* it lifight be worth while to try it in a hot'^builse or 
vinery* The Black Prince, ripens in October, aud hftiifs 
till the middU of November; the berries are lai:gc^ ft* alto 
are the bunches, which upon walls, in a fiivotitito stftMM, 
weigh a pound and half, hence it well deserves m ^laca in 
the hot-hoQse and vinery* The White ConetantiMt firoia 
wliicti, and the Red Consiantta, the famous ConstftDtim wine, 
so called from a place near the Cape of Good Hope, isnade. 
It, however, appears that these Vines, when tnatpltiiitod to 
a small distance from that spot, produce a ven inftiiftr 
wine. The situation of the place is rather low, bat "moA 
elevated than other parte of the diatriot, and tbo *otl b-a 
light sandy loam.—The select Vines for a wall, ace the 
White Muscadine, the White Sweet-water^ the- Ijirfft ml 
Small Black Cluster; and the St. Peter'* and Blfttdi Bmap 
burgh, which will do very well in fovonrable •eftsofta^ \ 
Propagation and Culture^ —All the. sorts of Grapeo an 
pagated either from layers or cuUiiigi, the foniOT .of -whiMl 
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it greatly practiset) in England, btit the Utter it whiit I 
woiild recoinmeodf at being much preferable to the other; 
for ibe roots of Vines do not grow strong and woodj, as in 
■Oft sorts of trees, but are long, slender, and pUable ; there¬ 
fore when they are taken out of the ground, they seldom 
strike^.ont any Abres from their weak roots^ which generally 
sbrivd and dry; so that they rather retard than help the 
pladtt ID their growth, by preventing the new fibres from 
pushing out; for which reason rather plant a good cutting 
than a rooted plant, provided it be well chosen, and there is 
little danger of its not grovting^ You shouKt always make 
cboice of such shoots as are strong, and well ripened, of the 
last year's growth; these should be cut from the old Vine, 
just below the place where they were produced, taking a 
knot or piece of the two years' wood to eacli, which should 
be pruned smooth; then you should cut o£f the upper juirt 
of the shoots, so as to leave the cutting about sixteen inches 
long. When the piece or knot of old wood is cut at both 
ends near the young shoot, the cutting will resemble a little 
mallet. In making ibe cuttings after this uiunner, there can 
be but one taken from each shoot; whereas most persons cut 
them into lengths of about a foot, and plant them all, which 
it very wrong; for the upper part of the sluiots is never so well 
ripened as Ihe lower, which was produced eaily in the s]>Ting, 
and bus had the whole summer to harden, so that if they 
take root, they never make su good plants; for the wood of 
those cuttings being spongy and soft, admits llic niobture 
too freely, whereby the plants will be luxuriant in growth, 
but never so fruitful as such whose wood is closer and more 


compact. When the cuttings arc llkus prepared, if they are 
Ootthen planted, they should be placed with their lower part 
in the ground in a dry soil, laying some litter upon their 
upper parts to prevent them from drying: in this situulion 
they may remain till the beginning of April, (which h the 
best time for planting them J when you sliould take them our, 
and wash them from the tilth they have loulracted ; and if 
you bod them very dry, you should lei tlieoi stand with their 
lower parts in water six or eight hours, which will distend 
their vessels, aud <lispose them for taking root. Then the 
ground being before prepared where the plants are designed 
to remain, (whether against walla, or for standards, for (hey 
should not be removed again,) the cuttings should be planted; 
but in preparing the ground, you should consider the nature 
of the soil, which, if strong, and inclinable to wet, is by no 
means proper for Grapes; therefore where it so hapf^ens, 
you should open a trench where tlie cuttings are to be planted, 
'ibich should be Ailed with lime rubbish, the better to drain 
off the moisture; then raise the border with fresh light earth 
about two feet thick, so that it may be at least a foot above 
t^ level of ibe ground, then you should open (he holes at 
tlkout six feet distance from each odier, putting one good 
strong cutting into each hole* which should he laid a little 
*lopiDg, that their tops may incline to the wall, but it must 
be put in so deep, as that the uppermost eye may be level 
the surface of the ground ; tor when any part of the 
^tttiJiig is left above ground, as is the couimon method used 
^ih gardeners, most of the buds attempt to shoot; 

SO:that the airength of the cuttings are divided to nourish so 
^ny shoots, which must consequently be vveaker than if 
W y one of t Jieni grew ; whereas, on the contrary, by burying 
^cutting in (he ground, the sap is alt employed on 
e single shoot, winch con 3 et|iiently will be much stronger; 

tioff 

budq f ^ above ground, and so often prevents their 

the ft **^ooting. Then having placed Ihe cutting into 
STound^ you should All up the hole gently, pressing 


down the earth with your foot close about it, and tarn a 
little hill just upon the top of the cutting, to cover the upper 
eye quite over, which will prevent it from drying; this E^ng 
done, there is nothiag more necessary,, bn 1 to keep the 
ground clear from weeds until the cuttings begin to shoot; 
at which time you should look over them carefolly to rub off 
any small shoots, if such are produced, fastening only the 
brst main shoot lo the wall, which sliould be constantly 
trained up, as it is extended in length to prevent its breaking 
or hanging down : you must continue to look over these oace 
in about three weeks during tlie summer season, constantly 
rubbing off all lalera) shoots which are produced. Leaving 
only Ihe Arst luuin shoot; and be sure to keep the ground 
constantly clear from weeds, which, if suffered to grow, will 
exhaust (he goodness of the soil, and starve the cuttings. 
The Michaelmas following, if your cuttings have produced 
strong slioots, you should prune them down to two eyes, 
which, though by some people may be thought too short, 
yet I am salisAed, from several experiments, to be Ihe best 
method. The reason for advising the pruning Vines at Ibis 
season, rather tfian deferring it till the spring, b, because the 
tender parts of (hose young shoots, if left on, are subject lo 
deciiy in winter, for (hey are apt to grow late tn the yeaf, 
so tire tops of their shoots are tender, and the early ftosts 
will ptneb them* and then they frequently are killed down to 
a considerable length, which weakens iheir roots; but if they 
are cut off early in autumn, the wounds will heal over before 
the bad weather, and thereby the roots will be greatly 
slreuglheued* In the spring, after (he cold weather is past, 
you must gently dig up the borders lo loosen the earth; but 
you must be very cartful in doing this, not lo injure (be roots of 
your Viije^i; you should also raise the earth up to the stems 
of (he plants, so as to cover the old wood, but not so deep 
as to cover either of ihe eyes of the last year's wood. After 
this they will require no farther care until they begin to 
slioot, w hen you should look over them carefully, to rub off 
all weak dangling shoots, leaving no more than one or two 
shoots, w'liicli are produced from the eyes of the last year's 
wood, which should be fastened to (lie wall; and from ibis 
time, until the Vines liave done shooting, you should look 
(hem over once in three weeks or a month, to rub off all 
lateral slioots as they are produced, .and to fasten the main 
shoots to (he wall as they are extended in length, which 
must not he shortened before the middle or latter end of July, 
when it will be proper to nip off their lops, which wdl 
strerjgtJien the lower eyes; aud during the summer season, 
you must constantly keep tlic ground clear from weeds; nor 
shouid you permit any sort of plants to grow near the Vines, 
which would uoi only rob them of nourishment, but shade 
the lower pari of the shoots, and thereby prevent their ripen* 
ing, which will not only cause their wood to be spongy and 
luxuriant, but render it less fruitful. As soon as the leaves 
begin to drop in autumn, you should prune these young 
Vines again, leaving three buds lo each of the shoots, pro¬ 
vided they are strong, otherwise it is better to shorten them 
down to two eyes if they are good; for it is a very wrong 
practice to leave much wood upon young Vines, or to leave 
their shoots too long, which greatly weakens the roots; then 
you should fasten them to the wall, spreading them out 
hoTizontally each way, tJiat there may be room to train the new 
shoots the following summer, and in the spring dig (he bor¬ 
ders as before. The third season you must go over the Vines 
again as soon as they begin to shoot, to rub off all danglers, 
as before, and train the stroug shoots rn their proper places, 
which Ibis year may be supposed to be two from each shoot 
of the last year's wood; but if they attempt to produce two 
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sboot$ from one eye^ Uie weakest of ihem must be rubbed 
off, for there should never be more than one allowed to come 
out of each eye. If Any of them produce fruit, as many 
times they will the third year, you should not stop them so 
soon as is generally practised upon the bearing shoots of old 
Vines, but permit them to shoot forward till a month after 
Midsummer, at which lime you may pinch off the tops of the 
shoots^i for if this were done too soon, it would spoil the 
buds for the next year's wood, which in young Vines must 
be more carefully preserved than on older plants, because 
there are no olher shoots to be laid in fur a supply of wood, 
as is commonly practised on old Vines, During the summer 
you must constantly go over your Vines, and displace alJ 
weak lateral shoots as they are produced, and carefully keep 
the ground clear from weeds, as was before directed, that 
the shoots may ripen well: which is a material thing to be 
observed in most sorts of fruit-trees, but especially in Vines, 
which seldom produce any fruit from iinmaiure branches. 
These things being duly observed, are all that is necessary 
in the management of young Vines; w^e tlierefore proceed to 
lay down rules for the governnicht of grown Vines, which is 
as follows* First, Vines rarely produce auy bearing shoots 
from wood that is more than one year old, therefore great 
care should be taken to have such wood iu every part of the 
trees; for the fruit are always produced upon the shoots of 
the same year, which come out from buds of the last yearns 
wood. The method commonly practised by the gardeners 
in England is, to shorten the branches of tl»e former year's 
growth, down to three or four eyes, at the time of pruning; 
though there are some persons who leave these roots ninth 
longer, and affirm that by this practice they obtain a grcaler 
quantity of fruit; but Jiowever this may be, it is a very 
wrong practice, since it is impossible that one shoot can 
nourish forty or fifty bunches of Grapes, so well as it can 
ten or twelve; so that what is gotten in number, is lost in 
their magnitude: besides, the greater quantity of fruit there ' 
ia left on Vines, the later they are ripened* and llicir juice 
is not so rich* Wherefore the best method is, to shorten the 
bearing shoots to about four eyes in length, because the 
lowermost seldom is good, and three buds are sufficient, for 
each of tliese will produce a shoot, which generally has two 
or^three bunches of Grapes; so that from each of those 
shoots I here may be expected six or eight bunches, which is 
a sufficient quantity*^ These shoots must be laid about 
eigiileen inches asunder, for if ihey arc closer, when the 
side shoots are produced, there will not be room enough to 
train them against the wall, which should always be provided 
for; and as their leaves are very large, the branches should be 
left ala proportionable distance from each other, that they may 
not crowd or shade the fruit. At the winter pruning of your 
Vines, you should always observe to make tbe cut just above 
the eye, sloping it backward from it, that if it should bleed, 
the sap might not flow upon the bud; and where there is an 
opportunity of cutting down some young shoots to two eyes, 
ID order to produce vigorous shoots for the next year’s 
bearing, it should always be done, because in stopping of 
those shoots which have fruit upon them as socu as the 
Grapes are formed, which is frequently practised, it often 
ipoits the eyes for producing bearing branches the following 
year, and this reserving of new wood is what the vigneroos 
abroad ahvays practise in their vineyards. Tbe best season 
for pruning of Vines is the end of October, for the reasons 
before laid down. The latter end of April, or the beginning 
of May, when the Vines begin to shoot, you must carefully 
look them over, rubbing off all small buds wlncb may come 
from the old wood, which ouly produce weak dangling 


branches; as also when two shoots are produced from ibe 
same bud, the weakest of ibem should be displaced, wlucb 
will cause tbe others to be stronger; and the sooner tliis b 
done, the better it is for the Vines. In tbe middle of May 
you must go over them again, rubbing off all the dan^g 
shoots as before, and at the same time you must lastcD up ill 
the'strong branches: so that they may not bang from tb« 
wall; for jf their shoots hang down, their leayes will be tunted 
with their upper surfaces the wrong way, and when tlw 
shoots are afterwards trained upright, they will bave^tbeir 
under surface upward ; and' until the leaves are Inmed again, 
and have taken their right position, ihe fruit will not thrive; 
so that the not observing tins management, will cause the 
Grapes to be a fortnight or three weeks later before tbey^ 
ripen ; besides, by suffering the. fruit to hang from the wall, 
and be shaded witli the closeness of the brabchea^ it is greatly 
retarded in its growth; therefore during the growing seaiOD 
you should constantly look over the Vines, displacing all 
dangling branches and wild wood, and faslep up the other 
shoots regularly to the wall, ns they are extended in length; 
and towards the middle of June you should stop the bearing 
branches, which will strengthen the fruit, provided you 
always leave three eyes above ihe bunches; for if you stop 
tlieuj loo soon, it will injure the fruit, by taking awny Ihm 
part of the branch which is necessary to attract the aourisb- 
ment to the fruit, as also to perspire off the crudities of the 
sap, which is not proper for ihe fruit to receive* But 
aitJiough U be necessary to stop those shoots which hare 
fruit at this season, yet this is not to be practised upon thoie 
which are intended for hearing ihe next year, for these must 
not be stopped before tlie middle of July, lest, by stopping 
them too soon, you cause Ihe eyes to shoot out strong later^ 
branches, whereby they will W greatly injured^ During the 
summer season you should be very careful to rub off aU 
dangling brandies, and train up the shoots regularly to the 
wallas before, which will greatly ucedernte the growth of 
Ihe fruit, and also admit the siin and air to Ihem, which is 
absolutely necessary to ripen and give the frtiil a rich flavour; 
but you must never divest Ihe branches of their leaves, asi'i 
the practice of some persons; fur allhougli tbe admittiugof 
the sun must be necessary to ripen ibeni, yet jf they are loo 
much exposed thereto, their shins will be lough, and it will 
retard their ripening ; besides, the leaves being absolutely 
necessary to nourish the fruit, by taking them off, the fruit 
is starved, and seldom comes to any size. When it u aU 
gathered, you should prune the Vines, whereby the litter 
of tlieir leaves will be entirely removed at once, and their 
fruit will be the forwarder the .succeeding year* 

Mtihod ofmnnQ^in^ Vines against ^ued er em- 

moniy called Fineries or Grape Haases* A Vinery or Grape 
House consists of ivalls twelve or fourteen feet high, runnbg 
from east to west, furnished with stoves aod proper flue#, 
with a roof and Lights of glass covering a border of about ten 
feet in width. (See the engraved Elevation, Section, and 
Ground Plan; also tbe articles aud Stove,) Where 

Vines are intended to l^e forced at an early season, it is uiirtl 
I to have upright glasses, two and an half or three feet bighio 
front, to support the roof, to admit suu and light to the 
border, which is generally occupied by low.growing ve^ 
tables; but where Grapes are wanted early, a low wall in 
froDt will answer as well. Supposing the wall to be Iwelte 
feet high, the breadth of the border ten feel, and the height 
of the upright wall in front three feet, the roof wiU then 
form an angle of about 43 ^; which experience aliowi to b« 
a proper pitch for forcing Vines after the vernal equuiox. A 
Grape House may also be constructed ou a pUp similar le 
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that of a single-pitted Pine-stove. The back wall fourteen 
feet high; the roof slanting, and covering an e:ilent of about 
sixteen feet; and a flue running from east to west near the 
front waif. Such a building is well calculated not only for 
Grapes, but for early crops of Melons, Strawberries, Ac* 
Glass being the principal article of exjiense in forcing fruit; 
where there is a Peach house, the glass^frames may serve 
both for that and the Vinery, provided the buildiugij are 
constructed of the same diojensions; for as Peaches do not 
require to be covered with glass later than the middle of 
summer, a crop of Grapes may be got by means of the same 
glasses after that season. Good crops of Grapes may also 
be obtained from Vines trained against walls about six feet 
high, by means of Melon-frame glasses, if a small slanting roof 
IS made of proper dimensions k> receive the glasses. A small 
degree of fire-heat would be of great advantage, and might 
be applied either by a fined wall, the Buc running tJirough 
the bouse, or by cast-iron pipes. The borders against these 
hot wails should have the earth taken out two feet deep 
(provided the ground is dry,) otlierivise one fool will be sufb- 
cknt, because in wet land the borders should be raised at 
least tw'O feet above the level of the ground, that llie roots 
of the Vines may not be injured by the wet. When the 
earth is taken out, the bottom of the trench slmukl be fille<l 
wilh stones, lime rubbish, Ac. a foot an<l a lialf, or two feet 
thick, which should belevdied and beaten down preHy hard 
to prevent the roots of tltc Vines from running rfownwarrL 
The trenches should be made five feet wide at least, other¬ 
wise the roots of the Vines wiil jji a few years extend them¬ 
selves beyond the rubbish, and linding an easy passage 
downwards, will run into the moist ground, and tJicrcby 
imbibe so much wet, as to lessen the vinous flavour of the 
Grajics; hut before tiic rubbish is tilled into the trench, it 
is a better method to raise a niiie-tncli wall, at live feet 
distance from the hot-wall, wliich wdl keep the rubbish 
froaj intermixing wiih the neighbouring earth, and also cori- 
fipe the rools of the Vines to tlje border in wlhch they are 
planted, so that they cannot reach to the moisture of the 
ground about them. This nine-inch wall should be raised 
to the height of the intended border, so will be of great use 
to lay I he plate of timber of the frames upon, vrliicJi it will be 
necessary to cover the Vines when they ?ire forced, whereby 
the timbers will be better preserved from rotting; and tvlierc 
the borders are raised to any considerable height above the 
level of the ground, these walls uil) preserve the earth of the 
borders from failing down into the walks; but in carrying 
up these walls, it will be proper to leave little openings 
about eight ov ten feet distance, to let the water pass off, 
because when the rubbish at the bottom of iJte trench unites 
and binds very hard, the water cannot easily find a passage 
through it; therefore it will be the better method to leave 
these small passages in the front w^all, lest the moFstnre being 
confined at bottom, should be pent up as in a ditcli, which 
will be of ill consequence to the Vines, but these openings 
should be two feet below the surface. When the walls are 
finished and thoroughly dry, the rubbisli should be tilled 
in, as before directe<l; then there should be fresh light earth 
laid upon it two feet thick, which will be a sufficient depth 
of soil for the Vines to root in* These borders should be 
thus prepared at least a monlli or six weeks before the Vines 
are planted, that they may Jiave time to settle* The best 
lime to plant tlieni is about the end of Marcli, or the begin¬ 
ning of April, according as the season proves early or late. 
These should be planted with cuttings rather than rooted 
plants, for the reasons before assigned, but there sJmutd be 
two cuttings put into each hole, or placed at a nearer 
129* 


distance, lest any of them should fail ; for if all should 
succeed, the weakest of them may be easily drawn out the 
following spring. These cuttings should be well chosen 
from good bearing Vines^ nnd the shoots should be well 
ripened, otherwise they w'ill never make good plants* The 
distance tliese Vines should be allowed to remain is the same 
as for common w^alls, t. e. about six feet, in planting them 
there should be lioks opened with a spade, about fourteen 
or fifteen inches deep* for if there be but fliree or four inches 
of good earlli under llic foot of the cuttings it will be suffi¬ 
cient ; then the cuttings should be laid in the holes a little 
sloping, afterward the earth should be filled into the holes, 
and gcDity pressed with the foot to the cuttings, anci raised 
in a liciifi over them, so as just to cover the uppermost eyes 
of the cuttings ; afterward lay a little Fiitilch on the surface of 
the groun<i about the cutlin^s* to prevent the sun and air 
from drying the earth, and if (he sjiring should prov<^very 
dry. they should have some water once a week* wliich will 
be as often as the cutliogs require ft, for nothing will destroy 
them sooner than too nincli water* whicli rots their bark, 
and destroys them. In pruning Vines, the best method is 
not to shorten the shoots, from wliicli (lie cutlingj are to be 
made, but to lay iheir ends just into the ground3 about \wo 
inciies deep, and so leave them at full length, only observing 
to cover Uieni with dry litter or pease hanim zij frosty dry 
vveailicr, tliough iti jiioisi weather the covering should not 
icjuain oi^, hei'au>c it would m^ikc the ctitltngs grow mouldy, 
which would greatly injure thetn. Then in ihe spring, when 
they arc to be planted, they should be taken out of the 
ground, and their upper part cut oft', so aa 10 reduce them 
to about fotirlcen inches in length, according to the distance 
of the buds or eyes; for those cnllings whose buds grow 
prelly close togcllier, need not be left more than one foot 
long, but in others fourteen or sixteen inches will be full 
short. Tiie leaving the iq^per part of the shoots on all the 
winter is of great service to the ciiltiiigs^ because w bcji they 
are cut off in aiUiimn, the air penetrates tlie wounded part, 
and greatly injures the other eyes. The management of lhcs« 
Vines, for llie three first years after j^lanting, bidng the same 
as is jiractiscd for those ngaiiist common walls, is fully 
treated of already; only observe, that during llif^su three 
years, liie Vines slmtikl be encouraged as rouch as possible, 
and the shoots not toft too long, nor loo many in muiiber oii 
eacli root, that tJiey nmy be duly lipefied and prepared for 
bearing the fourth year, whieli is the soonest tlicy sfiould be 
forced; for whcji any sorts of fruit-trees are forced by fire 
too young, they seldom continue long iti health* so {hat 
what fruit they produce is small, and not well fiuvoured ; 
therefore, in being over Ijiisty <0 save a year or two, very 
often the whole design iidscanies; for unless the frees are ia 
a proper couditioii to bear much fruit, it is not wortli while 
to make fires for a smali quantity of starved iihlasted Irtiit, 
the expense and trouble being the same for ten or twelve 
bunches of Grapes, as it will be for a hundred or more. 
These Vines slioultl not be forced every year, but with good 
□laiiagement lliey may bo forced every other year* though it 
would be better if it were done only every third year; iherc- 
fore, in order to have a supply of fruit anmi'dly, llicrc slioukl 
be a suflicicut quantity of waliing built to eonlitiii as many 
Vines as will be necessary for two or three years, and by 
making the frames in front moveable, lliey niay be shifted 
from one part of the wall to another, as the Vines are alter¬ 
nately forced; therefore forty feet length of wulliug eacH 
year is as much as one fire will beat; and when tlte Vine* 
arc in full bearing, will supply a reasonable quantity of 
Grapes for a middling fandiy; but for great families, twice 
9H 
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lliis leii^lb will not be too nuicli. Jn places ^vhere 

these hot-walU have been builtf tlitw are commonly planted 
'\vith early kinds of Grapes, in order to have them early in 
the season; bul this is hardly worth llic trouble, for it is but 
of little eonsetjuence to liai?c a few Grapes eailier by a month 
or six weeks* than those against common walls; therefore 
whenever a person is willing to be at the espec^^c of these 
walls, they slionld be planted witli some of (he best kinds of 
Grapes, which rarely come to any perfection in this country 
w-iibont tile assistance of some artiftcial lieat, of which the 
following sorts are the most valuable. The Red ^iuscal of 
Alexandria, the XVliiie Muscat of Alexandria, the Red Fron- 
tinac, the While Fronlinac, the Black Frontinac. Wlien the 
Vines wliiclj are planted against the Imt-walU arc grown to 
full bearing, they must be prune<l and managed after the 
same manner as hath been directed for those against commnti 
walh* with this diderence only, viz, that those seasons when 
they are not forced* the Vines shonh) be carefully managed 
in the summer for a supply of good wood, against the rime 
e-f liieir being forced, so liuit It will be the better method to 
divest tlic Vines of their fruit, in order to encourage the wood; 
for ds few of the sorts will ripen w iiliont lieat, it is not worlii 
while to leave them on l!ic Vines during the season of resting, 
except it be the Common rrontiiiacs, which in a good sea-^on 
will ripen without artificial heat, but even on these many 
Grapes should not be left during the years of their resting; 
bcciiusc as the design of this is to encourage and sliengllicn 
them, lliercfore all )^ossihlc care should he had that the young 
wood is not robbed by overbearing; for those years when the 
Vines are forced, the joints of the young wood are generally 
drawn fartlrer asunder than they ordinaiiU grow in the open air; 
so that when they arc forced two or three years successively, 
the Vines are so much exhausted, as not to be lecoveicd into 
a good bearing slate for some years, especially if they arc 
forced early in the season ; or, wlicrc great care is not taken 
in the summer to let them have a juoper share of free air, 
to prevent tltcir being drawn loo niucli, and also to ripen 
their shoots, Those years when tlio Vines ?trc forced, the 
only care should he to encourage liic fiuit, without having 
much regard to the wood, so that every slioot should be 
pruned for fruit, and none of ti^eiu shortened for a supply of 
young wooil, because they may be so managed by pniiiing 
in the years of tlieir resting, ns to replenish the A^iues with 
new wood. Those Vines which are designed for forcing in 
the spring, should bo pi une<l early the autumn before, that 
the buds which are left on the shoots, may receive all possible 
nourishment from the root, and at the same lime the shoois 
should be fastened lo the trellis in the order tlicy arc to lie; 
but the glasses should not be placed before the Vines till 
about the middle or end of January, at wliicli lime also the 
fires must bo lighted* for if they arc forced loo early in the 
year, tlicy will begin to sliool before the wealher will be 
warm enough to admit air to the Vines, which will'cause 
the young shoots lo drasv out we;di, and thereby tlieir joints 
will be too far asunder, consequently there wdll be fewer 
Grapes on them, and Ibose bmiclies which are produced will 
be smaller than when they have a sudicient quanuty of air 
admitted to them every day. If the fires are made at the 
time before directed, llie Vines will begin lo shoot the middle 
or latter end of February* which will be six weeks earlier 
than they usually come out against the comnion walls, so 
that by the time that other Vines are shooting, these will be 
in flower, which will be early enough lo ripen any of these 
sorts of Grapes perfectly well. The fires should not be 
made very strong in these walb, for if tlie air is heated to 
about ten degrees above the temperate point on the botanical 


thermometers^ it will be sufficiently warm to force - out the 
shoots leisurely, which is much better thao to force tlieiB 
violently> These fires should not be continued all the dty-^ 
time, unless the weather should prove very cold, and the 
sun does not shine to warm the air, at which times it wilt be 
proper to have smalt fires continued alt the day; for where 
the walls are rightly contrived, a moderate fire made eyery 
evening, nnd conilnued lilt ten or eleven of the clock at nighty 
\u\\ lieat the wall* and warm the inclosed air to a proper 
temperature; and as these fires need not be continued longer 
tlian about the end of April (unless the spring should prove 
j very cold,) the expense of fuel will not be very great, because 
I they may be contrived to burn coal, wood, turf, or almost 
^ nny other sort of fuel; though where coal is to be bad 
' reasonable* it makes I he e veriest and best tires, and will uot 
I require so mneli attendance. When the Vines begin lo 
I shoot, they must be frequently looked over to fasten the 
I new shoots lo the trellis, and mb off all dangling shoots; 

' in doing of which great care must be taken, for the shoots 
I of these forced Vines are very lender* and very subject to 
i break w iicn any violence is offered. The shoots should also 
be trained very regular, so as to lie as near as possible to 
the espalier, and at equal distances, that they may equally 
I enjoy l!ie benefit of the air and sun, wliich is absolutely 
j necessary fur Llie improvement of Ibe fruit. When the 
I Grapes arc formed, the shoois should be stopped at the 
I ^iccond joint beyoiicl the fruil, that the nourishment may not 
be drawn away from the fruit in useless shoots, which must 
he avoided as much as possible in these forced Vines; upon 
w hi ell no useless wood should be left, which will shade the 
fruit, aiui exclude the air from it by their leaves; As the 
season a<lvances and the weather becomes warm, thm 
j should be a proportionable share of f^ce air admitted to the 
I A'iucs every <lny, w Inch is absolutely necessary to promote 
the grow til of ihe fruit; but the glasses should he shut close 
, every night* unless in very hot weather, otherwise the cold 
dews in the night will retard it. The bunched of the White 
j From iliac should also be carefully looked over, and the small 
j Grapes cut out with very narrow-poiiited scissars, in order 
lo thin tliein, for these berries grow so close together on the 
I bunches. Iliat the moisture is detained between them* which 
often occasions their roJiirig; and the air being excluded 
from ihe middle of the bunches, llie Grapes never ripen 
equally, which by this method may be remedied^ if done in 
time; and as these Grnpes arc protected by the glasses from 
the blights ivhicli frequently take those wliich are exposed, 
there will be no hazard in thinning these Grapes sooq after 
j they arc set* at which time it will be nuicli easier to perform 
I tills njicratioji, than when the Grapes are grown larger, and 
[ conscqueidly will be closer together; but in doing Ibis the 
buncJies must not be roughly handled, for if the Grapes are 
I the least bruiscfl, or ihe bloom which there naturally is upon 
lliem, be rubbed off, their skins will bardcD, and turn of 
a brown colour, so I hat the fruit will never thrive after; 
therefore the scissars which are used for this purpose, should 
have very narrow points, that they may be more easily put 
between the Grapes without injuring the remaining ones. 
The Ollier sorts of Grapes which 1 have recommended for 
these hot-walls, not producing their fruit so close together 
on the bunches* they will not require this operation, unless 
by any accident they should receive a blight^ which often 
occasions a great inequality in llie st 2 e of the Grapes; 
which whenever it thus happens, will require to be reme¬ 
died by cutting off the small Grapes, that (lie bimches 
may ripen equally* and appear more sightly. By the 
j middle of June these Grapes will be almost full gtowo^ 
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therefore tlie glasses may be kept oft' continually in tiie day¬ 
time, unless the season should prove very cold and ivet, in 
which case they must be kept on, and only opened when Ibe 
weather is favourable; for as the racy vinous flavour of these 
iVuits is increased by a free air, so during the time of iheir 
ripening, they should liave as large a share as the season will 
admit to be given them. Before the Grapes begin to ripen, 
they must be carefully guarded against birds, wasps, and 
other insects, otherwise lliey will he destroyed in a short 
time; to prevent winch, llie Vines should be carefully covered 
with nets so as to exclude the birds, who make great havoc 
with the Grapes, by breaking their skins; and if there are a 
few twigs, covered with birtilime* placed here and thereon 
the outside of the nets, it will be of service, because the 
birds are often so bold as to attempt to break tlie nets to get 
to the Grapes; which, if they attempt, tliey may he so en¬ 
tangled oti these twigs, as not to pet loose; and whenever 
that happens, they shouiil not he disengaged, but suffered to 
remain to keep off tlieir companions; and if they get oft" 
themseives, it will Imve (he desired effect, for i!:ere will few 
other birds come f« (lie same place that season. As lo the 
wasps, the best method is to bang up some phials about half 
filled with sugared water, and rub the necks of the phials 
with a little honey, wliicb will draw all llie wasps and flies lo 
them, wliicJi, by atrenipting to get at the lUjuor, wifi fall into 
the phials and be drowned; these phials should be carefully 
looked over once in three or four days to take out the wasps 
and destroy them, and lo repleniiirilie phials ivilh liquor* 
Jf this be duty observed, and Itic pliials piace<l in time, 
before the Grapes are attacked, it will efiectually prevent 
ihcir being injured ; hut wlierc these precauttons are not 
taken, the Grapes will be in danger of bciiig absolutely 
destroyed ; for as these early Grapes will ripen loiiEf before 
any others against common walls, they will be in much more 
danger, llierc being no otlier fruil for them at that season in 
the neighbourhood; viliereas wheii Grapes in general hcLun 
to ripen, tliere is a quantity in almost every gai den ; so liial 
if they destroy a part in each garden, there will be a 
greater chance to have some escape, than where itiere is on I v 
one wall for them lo attack. 'Miese sorts of Gropes being 
forced in the manner before directed, will begin lo ripen 
early in August, especially the Black and Red F Tontiniics, 
which will be fit for llic table a fortnight earlier than die 
other sorts; but as (lie design of forcing tiiem is to have 
Ihein in as great perfection as possible in tliis elimatc, they 
should not be gathered until (hey arc Ifjorough ripe, for which 
reason some of the later sorts simuld be left on the Vines till 
September; but then the glasses should he kept over (lietn 
wet and cold weather, to protect the fruit from it, hut when¬ 
ever the weather is fair, the glasses must be opened Jet in 
the free air, otherwise the <lamps, arising from the earth at 
that season, will cause a mouhlincss upon l))c Grapes, whicti 
will rot them; so lha( if the season should prove very cold 
and wet while (be fruit is upon the Vines, it w ill be proper 
to make a small fire every night to dry oft^ the dumps, and 
prevent this injury. Most people in Fugiand gather their 
Grapes too soon, never suffering them to remain on the Vines 
to ripen perfectly, even in the warmest seasons, when, if they 
arc left on till after Michaelmas, they will he good- 
ZUreciiana/{yr the man^^ement of Vintis in the fIot-ko\ise or 
Pine-stovt ,—Having a Hot-house built according to the 
insttuclions given under the article Stoves: and having taken 
the proper precautions to lay it dry by drains, and by% floor 
of chippings of stone, coarse gravel, broken bricks,'^or lime 
rubbish, eight or ten inches thick, over which a ihin layer of 
fine loam may be well puddled to fill up llie chinks^ if ncccs^ 


sary, on account of having a retentive clay soil or a barren 
sand; and having given the whole a fall of six or eiglit 
inches; unless (he soil should happen to be a rich sandy 
loam, fill up the area with a compost-mould composed of one- 
fourth strong loam, one-fourth turf from a pasture where the 
soil is a sandy loam, one-fourtli sweepings or scrapings of 
pavements or hard roads, one eighth rotten cow and stable- 
yard dung mixed, and one-ciglilli of vegetable mould from 
decayed Oak-leaves; the grass must he well rotted, and the 
wliole worked together till it is uniformly mixed* Where 
sandy loam canuoi be bad, common sand may be used; and 
the moidd of rotten sticks, or old woods, or from liollow 
trees, may be substituted for decayed leaves* This border 
being piej^ared, if the weather will permit, the Vines may be 
planted at the erul of February or the beginning of March, 
in front of (he hot house; having first taken the precaution 
to put a little moss round the upper part of each stem, with 
two or three folds of paper over it, tied willi bass-malliug; 
to prevent the eyes fri>ni being injured in putting (he ]>l;)nts 
through the holes in ike wall* Opposite to each rafter, and 
dose to ilje front wall, make a hole two feet over, and one 
foot deep : make Ibo motild laken out of the holes fine, and 
add a little of the compost. Turn (he plant carefully cut of 
its pot, and put the upper part through the hole. Jf the 
shoot will just reach tlie bottom of the i idler, when pi aided, 
it will be sufficient, but as the earlh inay seMle a liule, it is 
belter to allow two or three inches for iliis circnnislauce. In 
I closing the mould to ilic plant, care should be taken lo pre- 
I serve the roots* their fibres being e\cre<liiigly brittle. Lay a 
! in coat of rotten dung over the mouUI, and give the plaid a 
■gentle w^atering ; then take off the band^Eic, and fasten the 
Top of the slioot to (he rafter. Only one sliooT should remain 
on each plant. Two may be left for a time, bnl when one is 
secure, the other must be taken off', but .not close to the 
old wood, ns limi would occasion it to Iked. From the 
time liie Vines begin to grow, they will require constant 
watering, especially in dry weather, and before the roots have 
pcncUated deep into the border* 'rniin a shoot up lo each 
raficr, and if the rafters he not a suflicient depth lo keep flic 
leaves of (he Vines from touching Ihe glass, fix iron pins of 
about nine inches in lenglii, al proper distances under each 
lafter; these should have a small Jiolc or eye n1 the bottom, 
(hrough wJiicb a i^mall iron rod or strong wire should be 
tjinis*, for the support of the branch. The pins and wires 
must be painted: The Vine-plants will frequently allow knit 
at one year old, but this should not be suffered to sland, 
except a single bunch, if wanted to ascertain the sort. 
During the summer, water the roots coiislaully; Uecji lliera 
regularly i'astened lo llie rafters; divest them of Ihcir wires 
and lateral shoots-; and above all, guard tlieiii against llie 
depredations of the red spider and other insects. The Vines 
may be permitted io run two thirds of the length of the 
raflcrs, twenty or (wcnly-five feet* before they are slopped; 
and those which grow remarkably strong, may be suffered lo 
run the whole length of the rafters, or about thiHy feet. 
After these shools are slopped, which is done by pinching off 
their tops, they wilt, in general, push out lalerals, at three or 
four eyes on the upper pari of the shoot ; it will be prudent 
to permit ihese lo grow twelve or fourteen incites before their 
lops are pinclied off* Tliese, in Iheir turn, will pusl» out 
secondary hucrak, which should be pinched off at the second 
or third joint; and thus the sap may he diverted fill the end 
of the season. November and the beginning of December^ 
when the leaves begin to fall, is the beat season for pruning. 
The first season, supposing the Vines lo have growui with 
equal vigour, the slioots may be pruned alteinately lo Ihrce, 
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four, or five eyes, and to about twenty-one or Iwenty^two 
feet But if iJiey have grown moderately strong, the shoots 
should be pruned down to about eleven iVet. By this alter¬ 
nate pruning, the former slioots will make fine wood for llie 
succeedieg season, and the latter will produce a crop of fruit; 
after wbiobj these fruit-bearing shoots must all be cut down 
nearly to the bottom of the rafters^ But when any of the 
plants appear weak, and have not made shoots more than 
eight, ten, or twelve feet long, it will be proper to prune 
every shoot down to two, three, or four eyes* In pruning, 
take off the slioots, with a clean sloping stroke, about half an 
inch above the eye. JVJake choice of a bold eye to termuiate 
the shoot, and fasten it completely to the rafter. Vines in 
Rine-stovcs begin to make weak shoots early in January ; the 
house being then kept warm on account of early crops raised 
111 most hot-houses. But uljen it is kept to a proper degree 
of heat for Pines during (Ite winter niontiis, the Amines will 
seldom begin to push till about the middle of February* It 
is usual to see them push only towards the ends of the shoots, 
tfie other eyes remaining in a dormant state, anvl causing a 
long space of naked wood. To make tiic eyes push more 
generally, as soon as tiie sap is in motion^ keep the house, for 
a short time, a few degrees warmer than usual. In the morn¬ 
ing tl)e thermomeler should be or 0^ above Umperale, 
and in the day-time the house should be kept as warm as the 
weatlicr will permh. It will also be necessary to guard the 
stem of the Vine on the outside against frost; for one severe 
night would greatly injure, if not totally destroy, the Impes of 
a crop* Tins may be done, by wrapping the pm it exposed 
round with tuoss, fastened thick witli bass-niatiing. Leave 
this covering on till spring frosts are over, and then wash the 
stem VIell to clean it. \Vhe(i Vines break out freely, Llioy 
push nt almost every eye, nearly at the same time. It is 
easy to distinguish which will make the most promising 
shoots, even as soon as the eyes begin to break; aufl by the 
time they are three or four inches long, the bunches arc very 
distinguisliable. The Vines should be divested of the least 
promising and superuuinerary shoots as soon as possible, as 
it will greatly contribute to invigorate the remainder. Caution 
should he observed not to leave too abundant a crop ; for 
few bunches in a high state of perfection, ure prcJeiable to 
mauY iJ» a loss* Therefore in case the shoots wliitli are 
pruned to about twenty’tw'o fceL should show two or three 
bunches at almost every eye, as they will fref|uciitty do, no 
more should be permitted to stand than the leading shoot, 
and four or five on eacli side; and tho remaining shoots 
should have only one bunch left on each, wliich sliould be 
tlie best proportioned and most regularly formed. Tfie 
alioots should be left four or five feet apart on each side, and 
one slioot as near the bottom as it can be got. Train them 
regularly on each side of the rafter, and pinch off the top of 
each, as soon as it begins to interfere with the adjoiittng 
shoot above; or, in general let the shoots be stopped at the 
second or third joint above the buncli. During the lime of 
fiowering, should the weather prove liot and dry, with brisk 
winds, the berries of many kinds of Grapes, particularly llie 
Blue Frontinac, White Sweetwater, and Black Damascus, are 
liable to fall off at the time of their setting, and tiie remainder 
are in general small, and without stones* This proceeds from 
the calix adhering to and drying upon the germ, and thereby 
preventing its impregnation. It is proper, therefore, at tliis 
period to water the roots of the Vines plentifully, to keep tlie 
bouse as close as the weather will permit, and to whaler the 
walks and flues in the hot-house constantly, especially late in 
the evening, when the glasses sliould be immediately closed. 
The heat of tJie house wiU exhale tlie moisture^ and raise a 


kind of artificial dew, which, by falling upon the calix. wUl 
cause it to expand and iall off. But althougli Omped act 
best in a close moist air, yet the house should dot be Tlolently 
hot during the time of their setting* When the weatbvis 
serene, transparent drops of dew will be observable jn a 
morning on tlie points of the leaves* This is the most 
favourable indication that can happen at the eeosoD of the 
Vine's flowering; for the Grapes set well, nud the growth of 
the berries is extremely rapid, when the Vines ar« in this slate* 
Pull off ail superfluous shoots, and divest tbe young shoots 
of alt their laterals, during the summer. Do this without 
reserve, because every sliotit left more than twenty feet long 
at the last year's pruning, with intent to produce a crop of 
fruit, must be cut down nearly to the bottom at the next 
winter's pruning. But all the rest of the Vines that were 
cut down at the last year's pruning, suppose one at every 
alternate rafter, must be trained with one sboot each,exactly 
tlie same in every respect as in the preceding season* When 
Grapes are at their last swelling, are becoming trausparcDt, 
and eimiige from green to red or black, and till they are 
Jieariy on the poicit of being ripe, the Vines will require a 
plentiful supply of water, especially if the season prove hot 
iiud dry. The situation of Vines in a Pine-stove, may be 
coasidered as similar to that of very hot climates, where they 
can rial have Vineyards without a command of water. After 
the fruit is cut, the Vines wilt not require any other manage* 
ment till the pruning season, but taking off their lateral shoots 
in tlie same manner as in ihe preceding year. At the Deit 
winler's pninlug all the Vines that produced a ^ll erqp of 
fiuit, sliould be cut down nearly to the bottooi, that is, to the 
lowirniost summer-shoot, which should also be cut down to 
the first or second eye. But all those Vines that were cut 
down nearly to the bottom the preceding season, and which 
will, in general, have made very strong wood, must be left to 
the lengllj of iw'cnty-one or twenty-two feet each, with intent 
lo produce a full crop of fruit the following season. The 
luaiuigcmeot of the Vines during the next summer, wffl be 
neatly the same as in the preceding one: only as they have 
increased in strength and size, they will be cuabled to pro¬ 
duce and aupi>orl a larger burden of fruit* The crop should, 
lit all limes be proportioned lo ilic size and vigour of the 
Vine; but especially whilst Vines are young, great modem* 
tiun should be used as to the number of bunches that are 
allowed lo ripen* The shoots may now be laid rather closer 
than in the preceding season, and two bunches may remaiu 
on strong and vigorous shoots, especially of those kinds 
u'liich do not produce large bunches. The bunches should 
be vvcll thinned when the berries arc about the size of a small 
>hot* The main shoulders, as also the less projecting parts 
of the bunch, should be suspended by small strings to (he 
rafters, and every part raised to au horizontal position* lo 
I h inning the berries, great care should be taken to leave all 
the most projecting ones on every side of the buDcIi* In 
very close-growing bundles, it will be necessary to clip out 
more than Iwo-tliirds of the berries; in some, one-half; but 
in the loose-growing kinds, one third is generally sufficient. 
Thus the reniaiuiiig berries will swell well* grow to a great 
size, and not be subject to rot; as they are apt to do in a 
liot-house, when they are wedged togetJier* Not only the 
rafters or roof of the hot house, but the back-wall also above 
the lino, may be furnished with fruit. For tbis purpose, irt 
every fourth or fifth Vine-plant be trained in one shoot quite 
to the top of the rafter, and then directed sideways ten or 
twelve feel along tlie top of the back walk At the winter^s 
pruning, bring down that part of the shoot perpendicularly, 
and cut it off at one foot above the top of the flue. The 
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next spnDg, encourage only two shoots from the two extreme 
or lowermost eyes of each shoot so brought down, and train 
them in an horizontal direction one foot above the top of the 
due* ^ These shoots, however, will grow with greater readi- 
tiCM, if they arc trained iipwarcls during the summer; and 
they may easily be brought tollie desired position at t)ie next 
winter's pruning. They will then form against the back wall 
(he dgure of the letter x inverted. Iji the next season the 
horizontal shoots will produce new w-ood from almost every 
eye, provided all tlie shoots be pinched off from every other 
part as soon as they appear. Lay in the shoots from one to 
two feet apart, according to tlie kind of Vine. TraiJi all the 
shoots in a perpendicular direction, and, provided they are 
strong, and vigorous, suder them to grow to the leijgtli of five 
or six feet before they are stopped; but all these shoots must 
be cut down to two or three e)cs at I he next winter's prim’ 
ing. Only one slioiit should be pcrniitfcd to rise from each 
spur the following season; and although they will in general 
be sulbcienrly strong, and produce two or three bundles a 
piece, yet only one bunch should remain on each shoot: 
these will then be large and fine, and the w'ood will be gieally 
benefited by such practice. Tiiese shoots must be pruned 
^next winter very dificrcnily. One shoot must be left four 
feet, that next it only a fevv inches long, and so alternately, 
The Vines on the rafters will require a managemeni in future 
seasons nearly similar to that already described for them ; 
and although it will not be advisable to prune tliem alter¬ 
nately so near 1o the bottom of the rafters as w^as directed 
for the two preceding seasons, yel It will be freqnenliy found 
necessary to cut an old shoot down to the lowermost summer 
shoot, as near to Ihe Imtlom of Ihe rafter as can be. Tlie 
side shoot, on the other rafter, sliouki not be permitted to 
ramble over the ad jniuing lights; but at the end of every 
season it will be proj^cr {o cut sucli shoots down lo the second 
or third eye next the edd wood, provided the boltom eyes 
are bold un<l strong; this must be done not only lo slreikgthen 
ibe Vines, but also lo prevent the roof of the house from 
being too rauch crowded wiih old wood. WliiUl Ihe Vines 
are yoitiig, one rafter will suffice for a Vine-plant; but when 
they become older, they will require a larger space; csjjc- 
cially the strong growing kinds, which produce large leaves ^ 
and buiiche.s. It will !hC proper ihereforc lo train sfioots 
sideu'j:yson the wall-plale, from the stem of the plant, iuime- 
diatefy at its entrance into the liousc. These shoots should 
be carried up the adjoining rafters, and llie plants growing 
against such rjflers rnu^t bo taken enlirt-ly away ; e\ce]>t it 
aliould happen that the piiwil growing against such rafter Is 
trained forward to fnnijslj the back uull. When a Vine- 
plant occupies two or more rafters, it will be right to prime 
occasionally, particularly whilst the Vine is young, one or 
more of such shoots do\in iieurly to the holtoni of liie rafter. 
This will not only coutrihule to strcnglheii the plant, but 
W'ilJ afford means to turnrsii the rafters with a succession of 
young wood. When Vine shoots are thus conducted to dif 
fereiU rafters, every shoot niay be considered as a separate 
plant, and must be trained up in one shoot; from that time 
it will require a management similar lo that already laid 
doxvn. 

0 « ihe Propagfition of Besides the common modes 

of propagating the Vine by layers and cuttings; they may 
also be increased by seeds, by grafting, and by inoculation. 
Jn raising Vines from seed, it should be sown at the eud of 
February or beginning of March, in pots filled with light 
fresh mould, mid plunged into a moderate liot-bed, gently 
spriDkling the mould from a watering-pot having a fine rose. 
£jx or eight seeds, if gathered from ripe Grapes, and care¬ 
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fully preserved through the winter, will be'sufficient for a 
smalL pot, for if sown too thick, the plants are apt to be 
drawn, and weak. In dry weather water the pots gently 
every day ; but in W'et or moist weather give tbrm so much 
water only as will keep the mould moist till the plants begin 
to vegetate. Let lids be done in the afternoon, when the 
sun is going off the frame; which should be shut down 
immediately, and if the heat be not too great, it may remain 
shut during the night. As the beat of the bed decays, add 
a lining of horse-dung, to be shaken up and repaired, as 
occasion requires, till the plants have got sufficient sUensth 
to do without any bottom heat. About the end of August 
lake the lights off, that the plants may be hardened before 
winter, taking care to shelter them in frames covered with 
mats, which will prevent the autumnal frosts from injuring 
the tender shoots. When the plants are about six inches 
iiigh, transplant ibem singly into oilier pots (deep forty- 
eights,) filled with light fresh mould, taking great care not 
to hurt the roots, or to break the leaders; then plunge them 
again into the hot-bed ; or if the heat of the old bed be loo 
much decayed, fiave a new one prepared lo receive them. 
If they grow vigorously, they must be shifted into larger 
pots (thirry-tttos.) If (he plants are above six inches high, 
tie them to small rods, as high as the frames will permit, 
leaving only one stem for the first year* When the leaves 
begin to drop, pick them carefully off the pots, to prevent 
the plants from becoming mouldy. Keep the planis under 
frames, or in ihe greeii-liouse, tn hard winters, to shelter 
tfiem from severe frost* In March or the beginning of 
April, if from seed ripened in this country, plant them out 
where they are to remain; but if from foreign seed, plant 
only one or two, till it lias been ascertained that they are 
wowh cultivating. After they are planted, cut them at the 
third eye, if strong; but at the second, if weakly: at the 
same time rubbing off the lower bud with the finger and 
thumb. Mr* Speedily recommends the Grapes designed for 
seed lo remain on the Vine till they are perfectly ripe, when 
tile stojies are generally of a very dark-brown colour; to 
take them from the pulp, and to lay ilicm on a sheet of 
paper, in some airy, but shady place, to dry, till spring. 
The in lent ion of raising Vines from seed being to procure 
new varieties ofGrajjes, superior lo the old ones in tlie hot¬ 
house, where a variety of ihe best Crapes is trained, the 
30ung branches of two different kinds should be so brought 
togetfier,as soon as they show their fruit, that their bttnehes, 
in the same state of mattirity, may admit of being entwined. 
Attenijoii should be paid to the size, the flavour, aud the 
delicacy of the skin and flesh; also to the form of the bunch, 
and the length, of Ihe footstalk. All the Fronlinac Grapes 
cUe proper lo add flavour to olher kinds; the White Mus¬ 
cat of Alexiuulria is a good one lo be joined witli many 
other soris, on account of its large loose-growing bunches, 
and large well-tlavoured berries; the White Sweetxvater 
may be coupled with various sorts that ure small and less 
delicate; particularly wiili the Red Frontinac; the Syrian 
with Ihe White Muscat of Alexandria ; the Black Hamburgh 
with the White rrontiiiac or Sweetwater; the Black Damas¬ 
cus with tlie Griziy Fronliuac; Fl;in>e-colourcd Tokay with 
Red FroEiliiiac; While Muscat of Alexandria with White 
Sweetwater; Black Fronlinac with While Muscadine; Si. 
Peter’s Grape with While Muscat of Alexandria. it is 
probable that many of the present varieties of Grapes liave 
been obtained from seed, cither sown by hand, or acci¬ 
dentally let fall by birds, &c. And it is undoubtedly the 
chief, if not the only way, to obtain new kinds with us. 
If therefore il be little practised, it U partly on account 
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of the distant prospect of fruity partly from the hazard of 
obtaining better kinds than we have already* To this it may 
be answeredp that a seedling Vine, judiciously managed, 
will produce fruit the third or fourth year; and if proper 
care and attention be bestowed on the seed sown, the best 
sorts nmy very reasonably be expected* 

On Gt'o/Hng oJ Virief. —At the pruning season, make choice 
of cuttings for grafts, or scions, from the best bearing 
branches of the sorts intended to be propagated* In general 
the bottom part of the last year's shoot is to be preferred ; 
but in well-ripened vigorous wood, any part of the shoot will 
answer, provided it be not loo long-joined. These cuttings 
should be preserved in pots filled with light sandy earth till 
the grafting season* Vines in a Pine-slove should be grafted 
in the beginning of January; hut the middle of March is a 
proper season to graft Vines growing in the open air* In 
general, they sliould be grafted about three weeks before they 
begin to break into bud* Upon small stocks, not more tlkan 
an incji in diameter, cJeft-grafiing is most proper; but upon 
larger stocks, whip-grafting is to be preferred. In both 
methods care should be taken In titling the stock and scion 
together, and the operation should be performed with great 
exactness. Fasten them together with bass matting, and 
cover them with clay in the usual way. Though tlie scion 
will sometiijics begin to push in a few weeks, yet it will 
frequently rematn dormant two or three months: during this 
period the stock must be stripped of all its shoots, as soon as 
they appear; and to preserve liie scion in a vegetative state, 
the clay must be kept moderately moist, by wrapping wel 
moss round it, and by keeping the moss constantly sprinkled 
with w'ater, Wheii the scion has made shoots five or six 
inches long, the clay and bandage should be carefully taken 
off. But the most eligible method with Vines is grafting by 
approacfi. In wliich case it is necessary to have the plant 
intended to be propagated in a pot* Strong plants, tliat 
have been two or three years in pols, are to be preferred; 
but plants from the nursery may be potted, and grafted in 
the same season, if brought into a hot-bonse or vinery- Fine 
Grapes and good wood may be obtained even the first season 
by any of Ibesc methods, but particularly by the last; in 
which it is obvious that the graf^ has u double support; 
namely, from the stock, and from the plant in the pot* In 
grafting by approach, the clay and bandage shiiuld remain 
two or three nioiitlis after the graft has formed a union; for 
if it be taken off sooner, the graft will be very liable to spring 
from tiic slock* The pot should be plentifully supplied willi 
water till the month of August, when the graft should be 
separated from the plant in the pot* Two or three inches of 
wood below the bottom of the graft may be left, but should 
be taken clean off at the next winter's pruning. The Syrian 
Vine is the roost proper for slocks; and plants raised from 
seeds of this sort, are greatly preferable to plants raised 
either from layers or cuttings for this purpose. If the pro¬ 
duce of these seeds should even degenerate to a kind of 
wildness, they will still be the better for stocks, because 
they will on that account rise with greater vigour. The 
most important advantages of grafting are; first, that if a 
wall should have been planted with bad kinds of Vines; 
instead of stubbing them up, and making a new border, by 
which several years must elapse before the wall can again be 
completely filled, by grafting, the nature of Hie Vines may 
be changed immedlalely; for good Grapes may be obtained 
from the same year's graft: and in a hoi-house the grafts, if 
permitted, will frequently shoot thirty or forty feet the first 
summer* Secondly, in small Vineries, or VineTrames, where 
any great variety could not be bad in the common way; it 


may be procured by grafting different kinds upon the same 
plant. But the pri ncipal advantage of grafting, is tbe impron* 
ment of tbe various kinds, and parttcuJaTly tbe small ones, 
wliicli generally make weak wood* This may bo done by 
grafting the weak and delicate-growing Vitres upon tbe slocks 
of those wliich are more robust and vigorous. Thus the 
Small Blue Frontinac, engrafted on the Syrian Vine^ pifs^ 
duces well-sized handsome bunches, with berries almost as 
large as those of the Black Hamburgh* 

On pn^pagating Vines by Layers .—Vines may be inciieased 
by stools in open quarters, in the same manner as nnmry- 
men propagate forest trees and shrubs; but tbe best way is 
to train shoots that will easily bend, ou walls, at full length 
during the summer, and-in February to lay tbe finest aod 
strongest across the foot-path info pots (twenty-fours or six- 
icens) filled with fresh mould, aud plunged in tbe ground 
about two incJies below the surface; at the same time making 
an incision or two in the old wood, or giving it a twist just 
below a joint: they will generally take williout notching or 
twisting, but it is the surer way to do it. Introducing the 
shoots through the bottom of the pots is now laid aside, be¬ 
cause when this method is followed, tbe layers generally have 
larger roots below the pots than iu them. 7'he Layers must 
be cut, leaving two or three strong eyes upon each* When 
llie shoots begin to run, tie them to long stakes, to prevent 
their being broken by the wind. Pick off all the runoers 
and side-shoots, leaving only two or three tine strong shoots 
on each plant, which should be trained at full length during 
(he summer. Cover the shoots with good dung or rotten 
leaves, to keep the mould moist; and in very dry summers 
give them a good watering once or tivice a week. By this 
method, there, may be %\xo or three rows of layers from one 
wall; taking care to lay the branches al(erna*ely, and to. 
keep the pots plunged about two inches below the level of 
the ground* The plants will be well rooted iti tbe pots 
before autumn, and fit for planting in vineries, bot-houses, 
Ac* When they are to be planted out, cat them carefully 
from the mother Vine, and carry them in the pots to the 
place where they are to be planted ; taking care to preserve 
ihe ball of earth about their roots as much as possible, when 
(hey are turned out of the pots. If the season be warm and 
fine. Grapes of early kinds ripen very well on these layers 
before they arc taken up; and, if properly managed, they 
will bear sothc fruit the first year after planting* One of Ibe 
strongest ijhoots must be left nearly at full length, cutting it 
as high as Ibe uppermost full bud, leaving nothing but round 
welFripcned wood. If there are three shoots, tbe remuiniug 
two sliould be cut so as to leave only two full eyes upon 
each, which should be trained at full length, to produce fine 
wood for next year* The shoot which was trained the pre¬ 
ceding year should then be cut down, leaving only two 
strong eyes to produce wood for the follow'ing year; and so 
on every year, cutting the branches altertiately. By so doing, 
tbe wails will be kept always covered wdth fine healthy 
bearing wood; and much time will be save<l in furuishiug 
hot-liouses and vineries. 

On propagating Vines bp cu/ifng^.—The cuttings should he 
chosen from those shoots which have the shortest joints, 
always having one or two joints of tbe last, year's wood, 
cutting it perfectly smootii and a little rotmding at the lower 
end, and as near to a joint of the old wood as passible. 
Cut the upper end smooth and sloping towards tbe wall; or 
if in beds or borders, let tlm cut always face the north. 
Against piers or walls, set them at about a foot distance, and 
so deep as to have the second eye level with the grouml: 
remembering always to rub off tKe lower eye. Pick off all 
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runners and side-shoots, leaving only two shoots, which 
shoutd be trained at their full length, in January or Febrnary 
they may be pruned, leaving one or two eyes on each, accord¬ 
ing to the strength of the shoot. In the first year* especially 
if the summer be dry, and they have not been duly watered, 
ihey win make little progress: but in the second year it will 
be plainly discerned which is the strongest plant, and that 
only should be left (o fill up the vacant space on the wall. 
The rest sfiuuld be taken up and planted in other situations 
where they are wanted* Make choice of the cuttings after a dry 
wann season. Each should have tw'o inches of the old wood, 
with one eye of rile new. When the Vines are pruned, there 
will he great choice: select such as are of a middling size, 
and have the wood round and perfectly rij>ened. Cut the 
bottom part perfectly smooth ; and if any of tlie old dead 
snags remain, cut them off close to llie quick wood, and cut 
the top sloping towards the back of llte liot-liousc or I'rame. 
Put only one cutfing in each pot, which should be a deep 
forty-eight* filled with rich light mould well prepared* TJie 
plants will ihus grow much stronger and quicker Ilian when 
many are crowded logelher* and the sun »iid air will have a 
freer admission (o ripen the wood. When the plants begin 
to get strong, and the poU full of roots, shifl them into 
larger pots (tliirly-tivos.) This mode is best adaj)ted to 
private gardens. They who raise plants for sale in larger 
quantities, and cannot convenienlly spare so inncli room, 
may plant three or more cuttings in each pot, A melliod 
frequently practisetl by nurserymen and gardeners, who wdsh 
to have their plants ht for sale the same year, is to set them 
in pots in the hot house, among Ihc tan, on the flues, or 
round the curbs of the pit. They may be raised in (his 
manner* eitlicr singly in small pots* or several together in 
larger ones, transplautiiig them singly wlieii they have taken 
rooL In this case it will be necessary lo have a hot^bed 
ready to plunge the pots in as soon as they are transplanted* 
Thus their growth will be forwarded very much, and before 
nulutnn they will he fit for sale. The cje or bud should be 
Urge, protniueut, ajid bold, Tiic sbools sliould be mode¬ 
rately strong, round* and sliort-joiiited* The ten lure of the 
wood should he close* iolid, and compact. But vUc best 
criterion is its solidity and having very little pith* 

On the Pr^nhig and Training of Pints ,— The wood must 
be strong, or the hunches will be small. If the latter be the 
case, cut liie placit down to two or (Jiree eyes, in okIct lo 
iiaye strong wood for the next year. If there ho much old 
naked wood on ihe Vines, with some small w-eak shoots at 
the extremities, cut tlieni down as near the ground as pos¬ 
sible: you will then have no fruit for tlmt year. Or you 
may cut every other sliool ; leaving the old ones to produce 
some small Grapes, 'J’iie next year, llierc will be plenty of 
fine wood, provided the strongest shoots Imve been nailed 
in, and all ihe side-i>hoots pinched oft, or cut out with a 
sharp penknife close to ihe eye: but never twist them* for 
hj twisting you liuit the bud" that is to jiroduce fruit next 
ycari always observing to cut as near To a bud as possible* 
and taking care lo lay in the wood very thin in sumnier, tha( 
tlie sun and air may be freely admitted lo ripen it* Keep 
the shoots nailed lo tlie wall, (o prevent iheir being broken 
by high winds; and pick off all the aide-shoots every time 
they are nailed, which ought to be done several times during 
tba summer tuonihs, according to tlie quickness of (heir 
grow'lb. In fine weather they will require to be looked over 
oace every fortnight or three weeks. Never sufl'er the Vines 
to run iogther in a cluster, and to mat ; for that will infallibly 
ruin them for bearing the succeeding year. Top the shoots 
soon as the Grapes come to the size of small peas, a 


joint or two above the fruit; but never top the leading shoot, 
nor that vvhicli you intend should bear fruit next year. Iti 
the second year never prune till the beginning of February, 
except tn very forward seasons, owing to a fine autumn and 
mild winter, after the wood has been well ripened in the 
preceding summer; in which case the Vines will be more 
forward in the middle of January, lhan in backward seasons 
at the end of March* ft is common to begin pruning soon 
after the fall of the leaf; but if a frost sets in before the 
wood is hard, it will be very much injured. We have often 
fine weather in October and November, which helps to ripen 
the wood after wet autumns. When the leaves begin to fall, 
take a soft broom* and sweep them off upwards gently; 
which will assist in hardening tlie wood* In pruning, always 
make choice of the strongest aud longest shoots, leaving 
them as long as tlie eyes are good and plump* and the wood 
round ; but by no means leave them wlieu they become flat, 
for such seldom bear fruit; or if they do, it will be very 
small* Never lay in any that has less than from fifteen to 
thirty good eyes* according to the strength of ihe shoot; 
which will produce two bunches from every good eye* The 
shoots that have borne fruit in the preceding year should be 
cut out next year, except when you want to fill the wall, 
and the shoots are very strong. Never leave any but fine 
strong wood* always cutting at the second, third* or fourth 
eye; rubbing the lowest bud off, and that whicii comes out 
at the joint between the new and last year’s wood. By these 
means you will get as much fruit from lliese short slioots as 
you would have by the common way of pruning. Otiserve 
to leave two or three of the strongest siioots for next year's 
bearing wood, and never (op them. If Ihcre is not room (o 
train them* you may kad them over the tops of the other 
trees* if the Vines are planted against piers; or you may run 
them behind the standards, and thus cover the whok of the 
wall* You may also run the shoots at the bottom of tlie wall 
behind tlie tlwarf trees; or you may lack them down over 
the top of the wall* oti the oilier side, provided the walls 
are low ; you may also (rain them over Ihe tojis of trees on 
each side; which never does any harru to the trees below, 
provided they arc kept nailed to the wall; they may even be 
planted oil north and east aspects* and trained over the tops 
of the south and west wails to fill the upper parts, till tJtc 
Peaches and Nectarines cover them. Allhou;;h the foregoing 
direclions are given chiefly for Vines on walls in tlie open 
ground, yet the same method may be practised for forced 
Grapes, 

On lVaUt*in^ Fmes*—The Vine requires a warm dry soil 
in England* yet in a hot dry snuiruer it should have a plenti¬ 
ful supply of water, especially in the hot-house. In hot 
countries the Vine is said to grow most luxuriant near water, 
and the allusions to this ciiciinislance iu Scripture are very 
frequent* In Madeira, we are told* (hey do not nltempt to 
plant Vineyards, except where there is a command of water: 
and >n Spain a copious vintage depends upon abundant rains. 
With respect to Vines on walls in the open air, after the 
Grapes are set and begin to swell* they may be watered three 
times a week, if the weather be hot and dry, wilh the Barrow 
Engine; sprinkling them all over the leaves and fruit, press¬ 
ing your forefinger over the top of the pipe, to throw the 
water as fine as small rain. This will keep the Vines clear 
from dust and insects, and promote the swelling of the fruit; 
but it must never be done when the nights are cold and 
frosty* The best time for the operation is about four o'clock, 
in a south aspect; for iJie sun will then be going off the wall, 
and the leaves will have lime to dry before night* In very 
hot dry weather, a good bottom watering once a week, will 
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forward the swetlitig of the fruit; but wheti the fruit is fully ! 
swelled^ it should be left off, particularly wlien the nights 
begin to be cold, for it would then Imrt the favour of the 
fruit. Vines in hot-liouses, provision being made by drains, 
dfc. as above directed, to fceep the border In a dry state 
during winter, should have gentle and frequent waterings in 
spring, when the weather Is dry* When the Vines are in 
flower, even the frequent sprinkling the flues and walks lu a 
hot-house; and the border, &c. in a vinery, will greatly 
benefit the plants. A good heat, however, should be kept 
up, because Grapes set best in a vaporous heat of between 
seventy and seventy-five degrees* In a bot-house, if the 
walks, (fee. are S])rinkled when there is a strong sun, the 
exhaled moisture will instantly form a kind of artiticial dew, 
which is exceedingly nourishing to Grapes in tlieir infant 
stale. When strong fires are kept, if the flues are frequently 
sprinkled with water, a steam will arise, which has also a 
good eftVet. With this view, contrivances have been made 
to introduce hot steam into stoves. WJieii the Grapes are 
grown to the size of small peas, the Vines will reijuire a con¬ 
stant supply of water, till they are full grown. If the border 
be kept in a moderate moist state during the above period, 
the Vines will grow luxuriant, and tlie Grujics will swell to a 
large size. But when the Grapes are nearly ripe, the water¬ 
ings should be less frequent, as loo much water at that sea¬ 
son would tend to debase their flavour. When the crop is 
gatitered, the border s!lou]<I be frequenlly watered, ttU llie 
leaves of the Vines begin to change. But from that time, 
and during the w'inter, the border should be kept in a dry 
state. It does not seem necessary to water t(ie leaves of 
Vines growing in the slove, except ihey should be infected 
with insects, But during a mild rain, llie upper lights may 
be let down, that the Vines on the back wall may reap the 
benefit of it. During w inter, the Vine-border may be watered 
with the drainage of dunghills; but this sfiould only be 
applied wlieii the roots are In a state of inaclion. 

On the Presentation oj Vines and Qrapes, —Ail hough the 
Vine is not very liable to be infested willi insects, wdien grow¬ 
ing in the open air; yet few plants suffer more from their 
ravages tbau when trained under glas^, especially in PinC' 
stoves; the constant ^varmth kept up in these liouscs during 
winter serving to keep up the succession of them from one 
season to another. A species of Acarus, commonly called 
the Red Spider, is the most pernicious; these lusccts fre¬ 
quently attack tbe leaves of the Vine early in the summer, 
and their increase in dry weather being very quick and great, 
they will soon greally damage, and in time totally destroy 
tlie foliage. They generally reside and breed on the under 
side of (he leaves; and when they are very numerous they 
work a fine web all over it, and round the edges* The upper 
surface appears full of very small dots or spots of a light 
colour* The red spider, however, does not confine itself to 
the leaves, but attacks the bunches of Grapes also, especially 
when (iiey are almost ripe; and as they extract ll(e juice 
from them, (he Grapes soon become soft, flabby, and ill 
flavoured. The Tlirips, an hemipterous insect, sometimes 
attacks the young shoots of Vines growing in the open air, 
especially those which are weak or newly planted. If young 
shoots are injured by late spring-frosts, the lender part of 
the loaf will curl up, and change to a dark brown colour; 
in this stale the thrips attacks them with great greediness, 
especially the While Sweetwater and Muscadine. This 
insect, Itowever, is seldom injurious to Vines growing in the 
open air, except in the spring: to those in the hot-house they 
are most hurtful when the Grapes are nearly ripe; they 
.attack the bunches as well as the leaves, and commonly prey 


upon the extremities of ibe berries, particuhHy that next the 
footstalk* In white Grapes, the part injured ebangu toa 
dark colour, the footstalk turns black, and the bciry witbcfta. 
Aphides, or plant^jce, sometimes infest thejfouiig sfaibct>*g£ 
Vines, but as they grow very rapidly^ these insecti dd not 
often greatly injure them. Two or three species of Coeei 
sometimes infest the Vine, as Coccus besperidum. and adoiif* 
dum. The latter is sometimes mistaken for the crimsofl-' 
tinged Pine-bug. These abound in hot-houses and conier' 
vatories, and breed upon the Coffec-treej Oleander, &g. bat 
they are not very prejudicial to the Vine* All these insects^ 
the Acarus excepted, may be destroyed by a strong fumiA 
tion of tobacco. For the method of doing this, see m 
article Stoves. It would be improper to fumigate lute to the 
spring, or in the summer, because the smoke would iiyure 
the Grapes, by giving them a disagreeable flavour* Where 
insects have been numerous the preceding season, they must 
be destroyed effectually before the Vines come into flower; 
this may be done by fumigaiing two or tiirce different limet, 
at the distance of three or four days between each operation. 
Piiie*stovG 5 are much more liable to be infested witb these 
insects, than Grape-houses or Vtneiies, because in these it h 
usual to take off the glass frames during the winter, by wluoh 
llic insects generally perish; but the warmth of the Pme- 
itove protects them through the winter. In these two, tiM 
ihrips is often greatly encouraged by the vegetables etdti* 
vuted there, particularly by kidney-beans, la order there¬ 
fore to prevent the increase of these insects, which is very 
rapid, after the stove has been fumigated, remove all the 
kidney-bean plants, and then sow a fresh crop of there 
immediately, placing the pots all over the ffnes, &c. that in 
case any insects should have escaped the fumigation, the 
young kidney-bean plants may attract them: as soon as these 
plants appear to be infected, take tbem away and sow a fresh 
crop. The red spider may be destroyed by a compostliou of 
one pound of flowers of sulphur, and two ounces of cctomoa 
Scotch snuff, or very good tobacco dust, well mixed together. 
Take a small brush, such as is used' for common painting, 
dip it lightly in the composition, then lay one hand ott the 
upper surface of the leaf, and with the other draw the brush 
very gently backwards and forwards all over 1 he undersur¬ 
face. The A earns being soft and delicate, is hereby de¬ 
stroyed with the most gentle touch; the brush also readily 
wipes off their web, as welt as their globular transparent 
eggs, which are fastened by a fine membrane to the leaves; 
aud thus we are secured from the danger of a succeeding 
brood* This process may seem tedious ; but it is easily pei^ 
formed upon Vines trained in a regular manner, and a single 
operation b generally sufficient for a whole season. Tbii 
sliould be performed as soon as the insects make their ap¬ 
pearance. Sulphur alone is sufliicient for the purpo«e, but 
the snuff or tobacco dust renders the mixture equally fatal to 
the Ihrips also. Mr* Forsyth asserts, that the best tbiitg to 
destroy the red spider, and other insects, is moisture. Fre¬ 
quent watering of trees with lime-water, and throwing it 
plentifully on the under side of the leaves, will in a short 
time extirpate the red spider* In hot-hotises, he lecow* 
meuds using water only, in the following manner; Between 
three and four in the afternoon, fill the bar row-engine with 
soft water, wheel It along the patLs of the house, where they 
are wide enough to admit it, and sprinkle all the plauti; 
play also in a tine shower against the top lights and uelve% 
till the water stands an inch deep in the paths. If you can¬ 
not conveniently get the bartow-engiDe into the boQ»e» asd 
have not Philip's amall copper engine, or some otber of the 
like sort; open the front lights, and throw water in from 
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Ibence, When this operation is performed within^ every 
Jigbt must be shut; when from without^ keep one light only 
open Qt a lime: the house must be then kept close shut (ill 
nejtt tDorning: this will cause such an exlialation from the 
glass, tan, tVc. that the plants will be covered with the 
vapour, which will infallibly destroy the cocci, aphides, and 
other insects: but the watering must be repeated every 
afternoon, during hot weather only. Before inorning the 
plants will have imbibed all the moisture, and the paths will 
be perfectly djy. To protect Grapes as they ripen from 
birds, in the open air, (hey must be bagged; or, where the 
buoclies haug very thick, the Vines may be covered with 
nets, or bunting, wliicli is iJie stutf of which ship" colours 
are made; these will admit tfie air freely to the Grapes; and 
will soon dry after rain, Tliey are also the best covering in 
the spring, in cold, wtl, or snowy weather* For wasps and 
(he large flesh-lly, or blne^boltle as it is vulgarly called, 
ihtfrc is no other remedy but hanging jdeiity of bottles with 
some sw’tet liquor in ihetii upon (lie Vines, The dy comes 
first, and is no loss dcstruciive to the fruit Ilian the wasp. 
The bottes should be hung up as soon as tJie former make 
ibeir appearance ; and should be emptied frequently. Wljen 
the weaiher is very hot, and the wasps are nunierous, thev 
will frequetdly be so inftnt upon ibe fruit as not to enter fast 
enough into the bodies: if } 0 i\ tbeiuakc a little oil in a cup* 
and willk a fealher dipped in [1, touch iluir backs* they will 
iiTsUntly droj> down. Great numbers may easily be destroyed 
thU way; and so might the flies, if (heir motions were not so 
quick that it is dilticult to touch tliem. The buiKlics of 
Grapes should be kept under the shade of the leaves till they 
begin to ripen; (hen those which cover the fruit may be 
picked ofl", leaving such as are a little above It to be a shelter 
from the wet and frost in the idgbts, this will assist in ripen- 
ing tbe fruit; and take off only a few leaves at a rime, 
according to the quaniity of Grapes to be gathered at once: 
by these means the fruit will continue three times as long jq 
succession, as it would if the leaves were picked off all at 
once* If aU the leaves should be taken off soon after the 
fruit is set, the fruit will not fwell, but become hard and 
small, and generally crack, Wlien the leaves are not too 
thick, they udinit the rays of the sun to pass ihroiigii* and a 
warm gloiv of heat vvill be reflected from the wall. Grapes 
will often haug on the Vines till the middle of November, if 
they arc well covered with nets or bunting; but nlieti the 
frost begins to set in sharp, they should begalhered. Where 
several bunclief are on one branch, it may be cut off, leaving 
six inches in iengib, or more, of the wood, according to the 
distance between the bunches* and a lit lie on the outside of 
the fruit at each end: seal bolb ends with common sealings 
wax, then hang them across a lino in a dry room, taking care 
to clip out any berries that begin to decay or grow- mouldy* 
In this way (crapes may be kept till February; or, if they 
are cut before (be bunches are very ripe, iJiey may be kept 
much longer. They may also he preserved in jars; eacfi 
bunch being wrapped in soft paper^ and layers of bran, well 
dried, being laid between them* Put sonic bran at the bot¬ 
tom and top, shake (he whole gently, put some paper over it, 
snd cover the jar w ith a bladder firmly tied on, to exclude like 
air- Keep the jar in a dry room, or wJiere you can have a 
fire in wet or damp weal her. With respect to the transport 
ing or carriage of Grapes, when they are to be conveyed by 
water, they may be packed in boxes or jars with sand* They 
are thus brotighl from Portugal, But sand is loo heavy for 
land-carriage, and the Grapes must then be washed before 
they can be eaten* They may also be packed with any small 
bright seed* Clover-seed U very proper for this purpose; 

IdO. 


but this also is heavy, and too valuable to be wasted^ Some 
pack them in tow, wool, cotton, or paper-shavings, Mr, 
Speechiy recommends oat-chalF as most eligible, both on 
account of its lightness and its elasticity. Care sliould be 
taken that it have not any disagreeable smell, and that it be 
cleansed of all impure matter; the Grapes should be perfectly 
dry, and the branches welt examined, that if there be any 
decayed, cracked, or bruised berries, (hey may be dipped off; 
each bunch should then be lied in a bag of silver or gauze 
paper* Grapes packed in this manner, ought not to be more 
than iw'o courses in depth, otherwise the lower bunches 
would be liable !o suffer injury by (lie weight above. The 
course of chaff, between the layers of fruii, and likewi^^e at 
the top and bottom, ought, when it is well pressed down, to 
occupy a space of two or three inches* When Grapes are 
to travel by a stage-coach, (he boxes shonhl be made to suit 
the seats of the coach; for unless they go within or on the 
top, they wilt commonly be spoiled, 

*2, Viils Palmata; Pa/mate-ltavtd Vine, Leaves palmate, 
smooth; segments gashed; umbels racemed; branches pur¬ 
plish, smooth; racemes an inch long, willi approxiraating 
umbellets,—Native of Virginia. 

3. Vitis Indkaj Indian Vive, Leaves cordate, tooliied, 
villose beneath; tendrils racemiferous; trunk woody, senHing 
out many slender branches, furnished with branching fetidrils, 
by which they fasten thciiuelvcs to trees; flowers in buiiclkes 
like iliose of the other sorts, succeeded by fruit of an austere 
(aste. It produces a great quantity of small black grapes in 
the lower bills of Jamaica; but they are of a rough taste, 
and w'ould doubtless make an excellent wine if properly 
managed. It seems to thrive best in the red hills; and in 
Jamaica it is known by the name of the Water Withe. When 
it grows luxuriant, as it does generally in the higher woody 
lands, it is so full of juice that a piece of about three feet 
will yield nearly a pint of clear tasteless water, which has 
been provideniii^ify the means of saving the lives of many 
who have wauclered long in the xvoods wdlhout any other 
refre^hmeut of a liquid sort. Native of both Indies, ajid of 
Cochin-china*—It will not live in England without artificial 
heat, but is easily propagaiod by seeds, brought from (hose 
coil nines of which it is a native, as it does not produce seeds 
in this climate* The seeds should be plunged itilo a hot-bed 
of tanner's bark, sliadiiig ihem from the sun until they have 
taken new root; then they must be treated In the same way 
as other tender exotic plants from the same countries, always 
conthniiiig them in the stove, oiherwise they will not thrive. 
They lose (heir leaves every winter* 

4. Vilis riexuosa; Japanese Vine, Leaves cordate-toothed, 
villose beneath; stem flexuose; panicles elongaieci, witliout 
tendrils, with glomerate floscules.—Native of Japan* 

5. Vilis Lahrusca ; Doten^-ieaved Vine, Leaves cordate, 
subtrilobale, toothed, touientose underneath; stem very long 
and slender, branched, and elinibing by tcndiils; flowers very 
small, pale, on short lateral racemes ; berries round, blacky 
acid but edible. From the fermented grapes of (his, and (he 
Indian Vine, a tolerably good spirit is distilled in Cochin- 
china.— Native of xNoith America, Ambojna, Cocbin-cJiina, 
and Japan. 'Fhis and the next species grow ahundanlly in 
the woods of America, but have not been known to produce 
fruit in this coniitry, 'Fheir pruning and management is the 
same as any other sort of Grapes, only liiey shouUI have 
fewer shoots, and those shortened dow n very tow, ollierwise 
(bey will make weak shoots, and produce no fniit. 

(k Vilis Vulpina; Fox Grape or Vine, Leaves cordate, 
tooth-serrate, naked on both sides; stein shrubby, climbing 
by tendrils; berries black, with a disagreeable flavour, re- 
i> K 
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scumbling Ibe tiauseous sceut of a fox, ifrb«nce itsname*—Na¬ 
tive of Virginia. See 1 be preceding. 

7- Vitis Heteropb^ ]la; Various-leaved Vine* Leaves 
sitnple; gash three-lobed and five-lobed, serrate, naked ; stem 
climbing, somei^hal angular, smooth, and even, joiuted, 
knobbed : brandies alternate, spreadiEig, resembling the stem ; 
flowers axillary; corollas white. — Native of Japan, where it 
flowers in July and August. 

8. Vitis Laciniosa; Parsley-Zeared Vine. Leaves quinate; 
leaflets multifid: the stalks and branches of this species 
resemble those of the Common Grape; the fruit is round, 
white, artd disposed in loose btincheSi There is a variety 
with red fruit.—It is planted against walls, and treated in the 
same way as the common Vines. 

SJ. Vilis Hederacea; Ity-/eaved Vine. Leaves quinate, 
ovate, acuminate, toothed* 8ee Hedera QuinquefeUn* 

10. Vitis Heptapliylla j Finger-lea red Vine, Leaves digi¬ 
tate, septenalo, ovate, quite entire; this resembles the pre¬ 
ceding specieii; Stem Jicandent.—Native of the East Indies. 

11 . Vilis Ibnuata; Pinnatedeaved Vine. Leaves pinnate, 
looth-serraie, smooth; hranclses purplish, smooth, round; 
flowers small.—Native place unknown. 

12. Vitis Arborea; Pepper Vine* Leaves superdecom¬ 
pound; iaioral leaflets pinnate; stem woody, sending out 
many slender branches, which climb by tendrils; flowers | 
asillary, in ItKJse bundles, very small, while, composed of' 
five small petals, which fall off soon after they expand. They ' 
are not succeetlcd by any fruit in England, but the berries 
which come from North America, iheir native country, have 
three seeds in each.—This is preserved in gardens for the 
sake of variety, Inti it rarely produces flowers in England, and 
lias not mlicit beauty. It is generally propagated by laying 
down llic young branches, which will pul out rooU in one 
year fit to remove, wfien they may be taken off and trans¬ 
planted where they are to remain. They require support, 
and as their young branches are tender, and liable to be 
killed by fro if, w hen planted against a w all or pale exposed 
to Ihesotilh, tfiey will succeed much betler than when exposed 
to the open air, and propped. The young shoots should be 
shortened down lo two or three buds in the spring, which 
W'iJI cause the shoois of ibe following summer to be much 
stronger; and when they are regularly trained against tbe 
wall or pale, they will produce flowers in warm seasons- It 
is very apt to push out suckers from the root, by which it is 
very often propagated; but as the plants so raised are very 
liable to send out suckers again, which rob I hem of their 
nourishment, they do not thrive so well as those raised, from 
layers. 

13. Vitis Cordifolia, Leaves cordate, acuminate, tneho- 
dentate, glabrous on both sides; racemes loosely multi¬ 
florous; berjries small, green or amber-coloured, ripening 
very late, and of a very tart tasle.—Grows on the edges of 
rivers, and in woods, from Canada to Florida. 

14. Vitrs Riparla. Leaves unequally inciso-dentate, very 
slightly trifld ; petiole pubescent at the nerves and margin; 
flowers of an exquisitely fine smelt, somewhat Tesembling 
Reseda Odorata. The female plan Is are very seldom found 
north of the Potomac river, though the male extend very far 
beyohd it*—Grows on the gravelly shores and islands of the 
rivers from Pennsylvania to Carolina. 

1&. Vitis Rotundifolia. Leaves Inc id on both sides, reni- 
forni-cordate, subequally deniale; berries very large, dark 
blue, agreeable, commonly called Sull or Bullet-grapes .— 
Grows on river sides and islands, from Virginia to Florida- 

Fifmaniiia: d genus of the class Oclandria, order MOdo- 
gynia.^'GfiN^Ric Character. €afix: peiimilli one- 


leafed, sfinirt, fout-cleR ; segiheiits roliud^, CoitetTC #lllibt 
convex wilbOiit. Cordllm petals four, lidenr, t>bi6q(, lilih 
concave, thick ish, hoavy on tb^ outside, obtuse, nngidohr; 
nectary a small obovate scale at tbe base of each flkloknilldi, 
shorter on the alternate ones. filamenta eight, i 

liMle shorter than tbe petals, smooth; antlierm Lifteir, 
bifid at the base. Piatil: germen superior, foiir-loM; 
lobes semiorlilcular^ compressed, slightly coDilite, cuily 
separable from one another and from ibe style, whkfa ii 
simple, awl-shaped, length of the filamenta; stigoit aCate. 
Pericitrp: nut semitunar, compressed, one-c^led, Valvribk 
Seed: one, large, obovate-sickl^, turgidly lentictilair, imoth. 
Essential Character. CaHx: four-clcfl. CtroBa: 
four petalled; nectary a scale at the base of each fihiMBttni. 

Nut ; semilunar, compressed, one^seeded*-The only kamn 

species is, 

1. Vitmatmia Elliptica. Leaves alternate, a hand tad 
more in length, elliptic, obtuse, quite entire, smooth ott bM 
sides, veined, stiflisb, on a short petiole, which is flaHiii|i 
above, but convex underneaCl]. It is a tree, with ntuad 
smooth branches, compressed a little at the tip; fruit a c^y 
or woody nut, compressed like a lens, bigger than the prin 
of the hand, or scarcely an inch in diameter, and flma 
narrow beginning widening gradually into the shap« oft 6 f% 
wing, but always somewhat concave and snaiLshapkd^ 
Native of the East Indies. 

a genus of the class Diadelpliia, order Decatodiii, 
—Generic Character. Caiue: perianth two-letTcd, 
permanent; leaflets ovate oblong, concave, straight, eqnt, 
3 little shorter than the keel; upper leaflet two-tmJM, 
lower three 4 oothed. Corolla: papiltonaceouSp five-pctilM; 
standard obcordafe, emarginate, erect, very large; vita 
obtnscj oblong, shorter than the standard ; keel two-petdi^ 
straight, obtuse, converging by the tower margia. Stamina: 
flUmenta diadelphous, simple, and nine-cleR: antherae tiiupl^. 
Pistil: ^rnoen oblong, cylindrical, bitsnle; style fifilbita, 
rising; stigma obtuse, very small. Pericarp : legumeobibbb 
turgid, scarcely longer than the calix, straight, one-cdl^ 
two-valved. Seeds ^ few, roundish, emarginatc. EfllBlt* 
TiAL Character. Calis: two-leaved. Legume: setftely 
longer than the calix. Filamenta: all comiected.^-^^nt 
species are, 

1. Ulex Europaeus; Commoii Furte, Whin, or 60IW* 
Calix-teeth obsolete, converging; bractes ovate, lax; brihcli- 
lets erect; branches very close, deeply furrowed, wooJh 
hirsute, full of tliorns, which are stretched out, braucM, 
angular, very shaip, smooth, evetgreen, leafy; pedtihielH 
axillary, single, or two together,one^flowered, villose; ooNfllk 
half as long again as the calix, bright yellow, or gdd- 
cotoiired, having the scent of honey so strong at to tetflt 
the whole air when the flowers are hi flitl vigour*—Native of 
Britain, Denmark, Brabant, Prance, Portugal, aud umik 
parts of Germany, on dry, gravelly, and sanrdy heaths and 
coDimoTif, It abounds more in Poi'tugal and thesouA'or 
France than in any other country, except oUr own. In tbe 
south of England it is called Furse; iq the enstem codDtiA 
Whins; and in tbe northern Gorse* Some yean agi a tie 
seeds were sown for hedges, and in light aoib ft aouo foraied 
a strong fence, but iu a few yean these hedge* bectt&e 
naked at bottom, and some of tbe plants fitiling they fell hflo 
disuse. On very poof hungry sand nr gravel, it-haa proddosd 
more profit than any other crops, especially where flid ii 
dear, as it may be used in'^heating ovens, bomiDg lime ud 
bricks, and for malt*drying. It nas been mudh graw'D to 
fodder Su Scotland. The collien in thie forest of Deiti ebop 
it small, and give it to their Itoraes nt winter witb giM 
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If] Comivall it b cultivated and cut for beating 
ovehS) which it soon does, burnin^j; rapidIv with a great 
degree of heat. The a^hes are used to make ley. Team- 
btiiView may be supported by it if it be cut youngi and bruised 
hi A mil) "to break the tburns, Goats^ cattle, horses, and 
sheep, will feed upon the tender tops. Jn some respects it 
is h vei^ hardy plant, and will make fences upon the bleakest 
mountains, end close lo the sea-side, where I he spray of the sea 
destroys almost every other shrub; but it does not bear cold 
well, and is often cut down to the roots, and even destroyed, 
jti severe winters* It propagates itself plentifully by seeds, 
wtikfa are cast out of the pods to a considerable distance 
when ripe. 

2 . Glex Nanus; Dwarf Furse^ Calix-teeth lanceolate, 
divtunt; bracles minute, pressed close; branchlets deenm- 
bent. This is generally considered as a variety of the pre- 
eedkg species. It is smaller, wttli shorter spines, of a paler 
green; in ilie former the thorns are longer than the corolla, 
io (bis tbe corolla is as long as the cal lx, and the thorns are 
sborier than tbe corolla. If these characters were proved to 
be permanent, this would be determined as a distinct species. 
It propagates itself by its seeds. 

3* UJex Capeusis. Leaves solitary ^ obi use; spines simple, 
ten&inatmg; stem woody and hard, covered with a greenish 
bade when young, but afterwards becoming grayish ; branches 
tiknder and woody,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
wbete it usually grows to the height of live or six feet. It is 
preserved in our green houses or dry-stoves along with other 
htordy exotics: it is ditlicult to increase by layers or 
ciAXings. 

JUitnus; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Dlgynia,— 
— GiaNERic Character, Calix: perianth one-lcafed, 
tUt^inatej wrinkled; border five-cleft, erect, coloured within, 
pertnavent* Corolta: none. Stamina ; filanieiita five, some¬ 
times four, even as many as eight, awl shaped, twice as long 
lA tbe "Calix; antherae four-grooved, erect, short, Pisfii: 
geiEfeti orbicular, erect; styles two, shorter than the stamina, 
r^fiexod; stigmas pubescent. Pericarp: berry oval, large, 
jfbieeless, compressed, membratiaceous, winged, one-celied. 
Swtf-r one, roundish, slightly compressed. Essential Cha¬ 
racter. Calix: five clelt, itiferior, permanent. Coroila; 
none. Capsule: membranaceous, compressed, fiat, one- 
settled.^'—The species are, 

1 . Ulmus Campestris; Cotnman £lm. Leaves doubly 
Semite, rugged, unequal at the base ; fiowers subsessile, 
heaped ; bark cloven, on the branches corky ; flowers from 
tlieir proper gems, clustered, scarcely peduncled, aumcrous, 
bfownisb flesh-coloured; capsules oblong. Tbe flowers have 
a smell. The bark ofjhe young frees, and the boughs 

a{ the did, are smooth and very lough, and will strip or peel 
iffotu^the wood a great length without breaking: the bark of 
theliody'oflhe old tree, as I he trees grow in bigness, leurs 
At- i-eiads, which makes it very rough. The innermost wood 
b of a ineddisi] yellow or 'brownish colour, and curled, OfiJd 
Sifter 11 1* dry very louglj and hard to cleave. The wood 
btxt Ibfe bark or sap b while. Before the leaves come forth 
tbe'fiowiera appear, about the end of March, growing on tlie 
branches, closely compacted or thrust together, of 
a'kd Uolour; after which come flat seeds, more long than 
orokfl, not much unlike the Garden Arach seed in form and 
Jkfe. Tbey generally fall away before or shortly after the 
but some hang on a great part of the summer 
H 2 to a great size, and will arrive to a load of 

forty years.—It appears to be a native of England, 
Ho less than forty places nained after it, most 
w wkh'Are mentioned ia Doomsday Book. M'my trees of 


enormous size have been noticed in various parts of the kingdom^ 
soone nearly three yards in circumference near the root, and 
nearly two centuries old. This tree grows upright; and, says 
Mr. Gilpin, when it meets with a soil it loves, rises higher 
than tbe geoerality of trees; and after it has assumed tbe 
dignity and hoary roughness of age, few of its forest brethren, 
though correctly speaking it is not a forester, excel it io 
grandeur and beauty* Its character in its skeleton partakes 
much of tbe Oak, so much that when it becomes rough and 
old, at a little distance may be mistaken for I he Oak. In full 
foliage, its character is better marked; and no tree is belter 
adapted to receive grand masses of light; nor is iUfoliage, 
shadowing as it U, of the heavy kind* Its leaves are small, 
and give it a natural lightness: it commonly hangs loosely, 
and is in general very picturesque* The timber is of singular 
use, especially where it may lie contipuaDy dry, or wet, iu 
extremes: beuce it is well adapted for water-works, mills, 
pipes, pumpi, aqueducts, pales, sbtp-planka beneath the 
water line; also for wheelwrights, and for handles for the 
single hand saw. Kails and gales of this timber, when thin 
sawn, are not so apt to rtve as Oak, The knotty parts are 
fit for naves and tubs, the straight and smooth for axle- 
trees, and the very fools for curiously dappled works. It 
has scarcely any superior for kerbs of coppers, feather-edge^ 
and weather-boards; but it does not without difficulty admit 
the nail without boring. Chopping-blocks, blocks for the 
liat-maker, trunks, and boxes to be covered with leather; 
cofiins, dressers, and shovel board tables of great length, 
and of a lustrous colour, if rightly seasoned. It is also fit 
for the can’cr, on account of the nature of the grain, and 
its toughness, which fits it for all those enrimis works of 
statues and architecture, not being subject to warping, 
Vitruvius recommends it botli for tenons and mortises; 
and it wakes the second-best sort of charcoal. Wherever 
bricks are scarce and dear, great quantities of this tree 
are cut up for studs and weather-boarding, for the sides 
of barns, stables, aud even dwelling-houses, and in the 
southern counties it is often substituted for Oak* Elm twigs 
were anciently used as instruments of castigation; for Plautus 
mentions a rogue who had been chastised so often, that lie 
had exhausted alt the Elms in llic country. We need not 
fear such a calamity in Great Britain, where the advice of 
Solomon, Frov. xjii.24. lix* IB. and our ow'ii proverb, ** Spare 
the rod, and s^roil the chihl,^' seem nearly superseded in 
modern education. The bark, dried and ground to powder, 
has been mixed with meal by tbe Norwegians, to make bread 
iji times of scarcity. The leaves, suflered to dry upon the 
branches, and laid up iti a dry barn, prove a great relief to 
cattle in winter, where fodder is scarce: they.are acceptable 
to horses* -cows, sheep, goals, and switie, for which they 
are gathered in ^otue parts of Herefordsltire, It is said that 
silkworms wilt devour the leaves, when tender, wjili great 
avidity. The inner tough hark has no remarkable smell, but 
a bitterish taste, and abounds with a slimy juice, which has 
been recommended in nephritic cases, and externally ^ a 
useful application to bums: the bark of tJie branches is more 
bitter than that of the trunk, and therefore probably more 
efficacious. The complaints for which it is chiefly reentu- 
inended are of the cutaneous kind, allied to herpes and 
lepra; a 'decoction drank freely has been known to carry 
Tire water in dropsies. Dr. Lettsom found H most eflec- 
tual in what he supposed to be the lepra ichthyosis of Sau- 
vagee, in which it succeeded, after all the medicines usually 
employed an such cases had ^failed. A -remaxkable insUnoe of 
its efficacy also in lepra vulgaris, -afleoting <tbe whole ikody, 
is related ^by ’Banau, who proposes its usedn vanious other 
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rlfscases, as fliior a I bus, rheum at ism, old ulcers, cancerous 
and scrofulous affecliuns, scald head, and scurvy* In very 
obstiuate cases it is necessary to persevere in the use of the 
decoction for some tnonihs*—The variety called the English 
Elm, which is smaller, is not a native of this country, but is 
supposed to have been imported from Germany.— 
iion and Cult tire. All the sorts of this tree may be propa¬ 
gated by layers or suckers taken from the roots of the old 
trees, the lalter of which is generally practised; but as tliey 
arc often cut up with iudid’erent ruotfi, tlicy often miscarry, 
anti render Llie success doubtful: whereas those propagated 
by layers are In no clanger, and always root better and come 
OIL faster Ilian the ottiers; hence this method sJionld be more 
genrrally practised, especially as they are not so liable to 
sen<l out anckeis from ihe roots, A small piece of ground 
fil]e{l with stools of these plants will be sufficient to furnish 
ii nursery '^f considerable extent annually, willi layers for 
Transplaulation, Tlie best soil for such a nursery is a fresti 
Jiazel loam, neither too liglil and dry, nor even moist and 
heavy. The groomt should he well trenclied; aiifl if a little 
rotten dung be burled in it, that will be serviceable. Care 
ihoLild be taken to pick out all the pernicious weed-roots, 
which if left would be very mischicTous to the layers, and 
canuol: be afteiwards so easily removed. Wlien the ground 
IS weeded and levelled, plain them about eight feet astinder 
each way* The best season for this is in autumn, as soon 
as the leaves begin to dccuvt that lliey may lake root before 
the dry weatlier m the spring cotnes on, by which a great 
expense in watering then] will be avoided ; for if well settled 
in ihc ground before dry ivcalher, Ihey W]ll alterwurils reriiiire 
little more than lo nuilcfi their roots to keep the earth iVom 
drying. These plan Is should be permitted lo grow rude 
for two years, dnring wiiich lime the ground he tween sliould 
he dug and ireuched every si>ring, by wliitli lime they will 
be well runted, and have made prctly strong shoots, wtiicli 
may iheii be laid in the ground, llie mamiir of doing tliis, 
the reader will hnd fully explained under the article 
Wlien these Idycrs are well rooted, which will be in one year, 
they should be taken off, and transplanted out into a nursery, 
winch slioukl be n]n>n a good soil. The plants should be 
placed in rows about four feet asunder, and two feet apart 
in tlie rows. This should he j^erfulined in autumn as soon 
as the leaves begin to decay, and if there be some mulch laid 
upon the surface of the ground about their roots, it will 
preserve them from bcirig hurt by frost in winter, and from 
drying winds in spring. In the following summer the 
ground between them slioidd be constantly kept clean from 
weeds, and in aulumn they should be pruiietl off, cutting 
away all strong lateral branches, wdiieh would impede tiieir 
upright growth; but there must be some of llie smaller shoots 
left on to detain the sap, in order to iiugment the stems of 
the trees; for where lliey are pruned up too naked, they are 
liable lo become too siejidcr to support fheoiselves, whence 
llieir heads recline to the ground, and cause their stertis to 
become crooked. In this nursery they may remain for four 
or five years, observing constantly to dig llie grouiul between 
them every spring, uiul to trim liicm as before directed, 
which will promote their growth, and render them strong 
enough to transplant out where they are to remain in Ihe 
time already stated. All sorts of Mils tree, Mie Wych excepted, 
on account of llie large arms which they throw out, are very 
proper to plant in hedge-rows, upon the borders of fields, 
where they will thrive imich hotter than in a wood or close 
plantation, and their shade will not be purtienlarly injurious 
to whatever grows under lliem; but when they are trans¬ 
planted out upon banks, the banks should be well wrought. 


and cleared from all other roots, otherwUe the plants being 
taken from a better soil, will not make much progrera id such 
places. Michaelmas is the proper lime for ihii work; bilt 
when they are planted, there should be some stakes in 
beside them, to which they should be fastened to prevent 
their being displaced by high wiiids* Part of Iheir heads 
should be taken off before they are pfanted, which will alio 
be of use in preventing their being easily overturned* The 
leading jihoot, however, should by no means be stopped# nd 
Ihe branches too closely cut off, which would probably Osilse 
tliem to miscarry.—These are very proper trees to plant at a 
distance from a gntden or building, to break the violence of 
winds, for which purpose there is not any tree tilore^tiseAil; 
as they may be tmiued up in the furiii of an hedge, keefnng 
tliem cut every year, which will cause them to grow veij 
close and hauclsoTne, to the height of forty or fifty feet, and 
he a great protection agoinit the fury of wrnda: but they 
shoitld not be planted very near fruit-trees, beuaune the 
of this tree would dc[>rive tlie otiiers of nourishmefit. The 
roots are also very prejudicial to gravel walks, on accotititof 
flieir sending fivrth abundance of suckers. In large gardens, 
where sliadc is required, there is scarcely any tree so proj^r# 
as it 13 easily removed, even when grown to a consiit^ahre 
size; so that a persuri who is desirous to have his plantalfon 
afford shade in a short time, may procure frees o/ tiearly otic 
foot in circumference in the trunk, which wilt be in JittN 
tlanger of falling, if removed with care: and tJiese will lake 
root, an<l grow very well, though not st> well as young plants, 
wdiicli is what few other trees will do; but then they aboilld be 
such trees as liavc been thus regularly (mined up in a ouraefy, 
and have good roots, and not such as are taken out of hedge¬ 
rows, which seldom rise with any tolerable roots, and often 
miscarry. Iti fact, this has been the real cause of so miioy 
jduntafions of Elm failing; for although some of them may 
jive a few years, yet few of tliem are of long duration, and 
they rarely increase much in iheir stems, but frequeutly grow 
hollow, their heart decaying first, so that they are supported 
only by tlieir bark or siiell for a few years, and m the very 
first severe winter, or very dry summer, they are generally 
ikslraycd. But though Elms trained up in a nursery may 
be removed with safety at a larger size than most other trees, 
stilt it is not the best method to Irausplant them when large, 
for if people would have a little patience when they phaL 
and never plant any which are more than four or five inebea 
in the girth of their stems, they will iii a few years become 
better trees than any of those which are traospliinled of a 
much larger growth, and grow to a much larger size; besides, 
they are more easily removed, and do not require to be 
sitrougly supported, nor is there much danger of the young 
trees miscarrying; therefore it is much more eligible to'make 
choice of young thriving trees, ye! not from a better loil 
than that in which you design to plant them, and never to 
plant any large trees, unless where a small number maybe 
w^aiited for ai^ immediate sltade; and in such cases it is always 
propel- to plant some young trees among ihe large ones, to 
succeed them when they fail. In planting of these trees 
great care must be taken not to bury their roots too deep, 
especially ill a moist loam or clay; and if clay be Dear tbe 
surface of the soil, it will be the best way to raise the grouitd 
into a hilt where each tree is to be planted, which will advance 
Iheir roots above the surface of tlie ground, §o that they will 
not he hi danger of rotting in the winter with moisture. 
When these trees are propagated by suckers taken from tlie 
fool of old trees, they are comuionly laid into the ground la 
rows pretty close together in beds, where in dry wealhei 
they may be frequently watered, lo prevent theif putting out 
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In Iheje bc<ls they are coirmonty left two years, by 
;wbicb time, those lliat will live (for a great maoy of iheni 
generally die) will be rooted, .and may Iben be trans^danled 
into the nursery, and treated as has been directed for layers. 
In order to raise this tree from seed, gather the seeds at I lie 
tMiginDing of June, and spread tlieni for a few days in a dry 
place, Mark out beds four feet wide; witjj alleys between 
them, & foot and lialf or txvo feet broad. Sow the seeds 
thinly, over the beds, and cover them wit It mould half an 
inch thick. Hoop the beds in order 1o cover them xvltb 
mats in bat weather, when they untsi also be sometimes 
refreshed with water, Jn about a monlli many of the young 
plants will appear, and the rest in the following sprijig. 
XJneover the mats in cloudy or showery weather, and take 
them wholly away at the end of August, that the plants may 
be hardened agiiiust winter. In October, or the following 
Spring, the plants may he taken out: of (lie seed-bed, uticl 
planted in a nursery in rows tliree feet asunder, and e^eh 
plant at eighteen-inches' distance, there to remain, witii ihe 
usual care of digging and hoeing, till hnaily planted out, 
yviitch may be done at almost any age, especially if removed 
every twx> or three years. All soi ls of LIms may he increased 
by grafting on the Broad-leaded Wych Elui. These may 
also be raised fmm seed, and will be of a proper size to 
receive the graft wfien they have been two or tlijee years in 
pbe nursery. The beginning of March is the best lime for 
Ihe work; and they are to be grafted only two inches above 
ibe root, so that the clay may be wholly covered to guard 
against frost. Tins is supposed to be a valuable improve^ 
ruent of the English Elm, winch xvill thus arrive at limber 
many years sooner than trees raised by layers* aud grow to a 
greater size. An error prevails respcciing the Elm, that it 
yvill not flourish in close plantations: whereas liow often do 
>ve see two of these (rees standing close togelher,^ bolli 
equally well stemmed? indeed the slioots of the Elm 
ivilL interweave with each other, in a matiner we seldom sec 
in any other sort of tree, Bui although we see lliem tJprive 
nbupdantly in groups and close groves, it must be remarked 
that their steins, then running up clean, niid in a great 
measure free from side-shools, renders rlie timber difterent 
frorn that which is raised in more exposed situations, where 
tbc lateral shoots Seeing numerous and lopped oil" from time 
to lime, the stems become knolty, by which means the na¬ 
tural tenacity, fn which the peculiar excellence of this wood 
consists, is considerably increased* The time for felling Elm 
is from November to febriiary. 

2, Ulmus Suberosa; fjutcfi Elnii Leaves doubly serrate, 
(oinewhat unequal at the base; flowers subsessiie, conglome^ 
rate, fmir-slamined; fruits siuootli ; bark of the branchlels 
corky, winged, Tiiis species was imported from {follaiid at 
the beginning of the reign of King William IIL and is prin* 
cipally remark cl hie for its rapid growth^ and rough fungous 
burk^ whence it is sometimes called Ihe Cork-barked Elm. 
J'lic wood is of a very inferior qualiry,—Native of Europe* 

^ 3* UJmus Montana; Inroad'fttived JElm^ or IVych HaztL 
JLeaves doubly<serrate, acuminaie, unequal at ihe base; 
Bowers peduncled, didftised; tfie trunk divides into long, 
wide, spreading, xvinged branches, which are very brittle* 
7'he bark on the outside is blacker than that of Ihe first 
fpeci^a, and is very tough, so that wficii there is plenty of 
map It will strip or peel from the wood of the boughs, from 
.tlie pne end to Uie other, a dozen feel or more in length, with¬ 
out breaking. The timber is of the same colour as the com* 
jnoq Elm, but Is not so hrm or strong for naves, though it 
cleaves more Easily, This has, in general, the most piclu 
resque appearance, because it bangs more negligenlly, though 
130. 


mt the same lime it loses, in a gnod degree, that happy sur¬ 
face for catching masses of light, which xve admire in the 
common sort. A tree of this species, which was felled in 
Sir Waller Bagol's park, in Staftbiclshire, was forty yards in 
licight, seventeen feet diameter at the stool, and yielded 
eight pair of naves, and eight lliousand six Innidred and sixty 
feet of boards and planks. This tree is undoubtedly iudi- 
;:eiious, and formerly xvas much used for bows* Though 
called, in the Statutes, IVifch Hffsefl, it is very distinct from 
that so called in Essex, which is the Caipiniis*—It is some¬ 
times raised from seed, uliich it produces in great plenty* 
'i hey ripen in May* and sliould be sown upon a bed of fresh 
loamy earth, ami gently covered. In dry weather they re¬ 
quire waterirkg* and the bed should he shaded frotu (he 
violent treat rrf the sun* Wfieti the plaids appe;ir, clean them 
carefully from weeds, and after they fiave stood two or three 
years tJi the seed-bed, they will be (it (o be liansplanled out 
into Mic noisery* and there managed like Hie first species, 
width see, 

4- Uhiius Americana; Amnican Etm. Leaves equally 
serride, unequiiJ at the base, ^'liere are sc vend viniotics of 
this spetics; as the Bed or Canada Elm, which fji its native 
country grows to a va^it size, and has its name from the red 
colour of its branches* The White Elm, so named fmm the 
wiiiteness of its bianclics: bo;jts arc made from tire hark of 
this tree. The Droojjiug or Wcejung Elm* Is distinguished 
by its o[>]oiig smoolhish hates, and pendent brandies,—'Na¬ 
tives lit the forests of Virginia, nurl other parts of North 
America* These sorts produce plenty of seeds in their 
native country, but they seldom arrive fresh; the readiest 
way thcfcA^re to propagate them here is from layers. They 
jnay bo grafted on liinglish Wych and Dulcli Stocks* See 
the and third species, for further drreettons. 

3, Uluius Neuioratis; liorntftam-lmifd Elm. Leaves ob¬ 
long, sjiioothish, c<nialiy serrate, almost equal at the base; 
dowers sessile. — Native of North America, Sec the pre- 
cedriig, 

C. Ulmus Puniila ; Dtvarf Elm. Leaves equally serrate, 
equal at the base. In the southern parts of Russia this 
equals the Oak in stature. The brandies are slenderer than 
in the oihvr species, divaricuthig, ainl of a grayish asfi-colour* 
The limber is very hard, tough, imcl gray, remarkably waved 
with transverse lines of a deeper colour, larger’ft bred, and 
when exposed to Hie air becomes yellower than Oak, to 
which it is preferred. Tlieubhes exported from Riga, inidef 
the name of If'aidasr/te, arc made entirely from the xvood of 
Hlis and other Elms, burnt in brick fuinaces* The root is 
beautifully variegated, and bt for ilie use of the turner: the 
bark does not readily j)ec'l off, and therefore is not much 
used in making ropes. A variety of tfiis sjiecies is common 
witli both young and old branches wjiigvd* and rendered 
irregular xiith compressed futigous excrescences of the bark 
variously rnterrupted. There is also a variety in mountain 
rocks, with shorter thicker branches, winged with fungous 
excrescences of the bark. The Russians soinelimcs use the 
Raves as a succedaneuni for Tea*—Native of Siberia* 

7. UlmtH Iniegrifolia i EtiiireAtiavfd Elm. l.eaves quite 
entire; trunk straight and high; bark a little scabrous, of a 
dirty grey colour; branches numerous, spreading so as to form a 
large shady head ; flowers hermaphrodite and male, tqixed 
from little gems over the naked branehlels. They ap^^ar 
during the cold season^ and the leaves fall about the close of 
the wel season, but come out again in March.—It is a very 
large timber tree, native of the Circar monutains; and i» 
called Nauiie by the Telingus, who esteem the wood for 
various purposes* 
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8. Ulmus Fulva^ Branches scabruiis, albid ; leaves ovate^ 
oblong, acuminate at the bate, euhequal, unequally serrate, 
pube!feent on both sifles, T^ery scabrout: hiidt tomeuiose 
with dciise yellow wool; flowers sessile* The viscous inside 
bark is iistd by the natives as a healing salve*—Grows on 
mountains from Canada to Penimlvania\ 

9. Uiit^ns Alata* Branches alate-suberose on bolli sides; 
leaves oblong-oval, sensibly acute at the base, subequal; 
fruit pubescent ciliose*—Grows in the sandy low woods of 
Virginia and Carolina, 

Uha: a genus of the class Cryptogamia, order Algre* 
Essential Character* Ffon*/: niembranaceousorgela- 
linous* Stitds: soli I ary, scattered throughout its substance 
under Ihe cuticle,——The species arc, 

^ Frond ejpandedf Ifafy. 

1, Ulva Eavonia ; Tarfiet/ Fi^afher Laver, Frond mem¬ 
branaceous, flat, kidney-slinped, wilfi a taper base ; seeds in 
transverse arched lines* They are thickly lodged in many ' 
brown, arched, transverse, cotiliiiued lines, making an ele¬ 
gantly striped appearance, and resembling Ihe feathers of a 
lurhey-cock* It is found i^pon siibiuarine rocks and stones, 
on the soiiih coast of England, as well as tbrnugliout the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean, on the simres of France, Por¬ 
tugal, and Spain* 

2* Ulva FlabeJUformis; Green Fan Latter, Frond spongy, 
filamentous, flat, fan-shaped, laciniated amt .jagged, with a 
laper base*—Native of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas* 

3* Ulva Atomaria; Concentric-dotted Larer^ Frond 
membranaceous, fiat, dilated, palmate; segments linear, 
sliglitly branched, somctiiues fringed*—Found on Ihe coast 
of Norfolk, 

4- Ulva Ligulata; Ladniated lied Laver, Frond mem* 
branaceous, flat, branched; branches dilated, somewhat fork* 
cd, widi obtuse sinuses; terminated and fringed with strap- 
shaped segments*—Found on difTereJit parts of the coast of 
Norfolk. 

5* Ulva Lactnea; O^sttr-GreeUt or Green Laver, Frond 
membranaceous, pellucid, palumic, bright-green: segments 
contracted below, dilated upwards, obtuse, plaited* Within 
the last few years it has been often introduced at the tables 
of the opulent, slewed, and seasoned with lemon juice, pro* 
babfy with & view to the benefit of the scrofulous. It is a 
very excel lent laxative.—Found ou most of the shores of 
Europe, growing on stones, pebbles, shells, and ibe larger 

0. Ulva Lnbrica; Slippery Laver^ Fronds tufted, oblong, 
cotivoluted, indexed, nodulated, rugose, interbranchfu^, very 
thin and slippery, so that it is very difficult to gather it 
entire*—Found in the stagnant diuhes of fresh water and 
marshes of Germany. 

7. Ulva Terrestris; Thin Ground Laoer. Fronds mem¬ 
branaceous, very thin, documbeni, clustered, curled, and 
platted.—Found in shady places, gravel walks, and sometimes 
on old thatched woods. 

S. Ulva Bullosa; CfWur Green Laver. Frond nrembta- 
naccous, very tender, dilaUd upwards, variously sinuated, 
cellular, bright gr^n: it appears beautifully dotted when 
examined by a inicroacope.—fouwl in shallow stagnant 
ditches of fresh water in Oonnany and Etiglatid. 

SI. Ulva Plicata; Pktilnd Firm Laeer, fronds green, 
phtited, laciniated, elongated, combined and imbricated at 
Ibe baee.--Found upon subo^arint^ rocks# atones, and shells. 

10. Ulva PJanlagiaefti Pifin^edndfaved L^er. Fronds 

aggregate, memhrauaceoHs# obtuse, flat, entire, 

minutely warty, brown, taperistg at the hase.-p^Nauv^a oS tiic 
coasts of Italy and England, 


11* Ulva UEnbilicalis; Fetiate Laver^ Frond talbcr ooi' 
riaceous, purplish-olive, orbicular, sessile, peltate, «pte*diB|t 
nearly flat, variously lobed.—Found upon the sca^iboA air 
lached to rocks or stones, and often washed up m a tandj 
beach. 

12. Ulva Mesenteriformia; Mesenteric Xjiner^ ^ FMd 
solitary, oblong, broad, plaited, wavy, cellular aad r^mi^ 
dailt green.—Native of the Norihem Seas. 

13. Ulva Coccihea; iScflr/rf Fiat, roundish, 

branous, ainuiited, scarlet; frond from six inclies tn m feotk 
diameter, wavy^ pellucid, shining.—Found'upon locks mi. 
atones in Ihe sea. near Plymouth and Falcnoutlt. 

14. Ulva Furccllata; Reddish Fcrked Larer„ E>u«d 
nearly cyltndrtcaU gelatinous, repeatedly forked, i^diakf 
ultimate segnienU flattened, lanceolate, cLoveo.—Fouad id 
Hampshire and Norfolk. 

15. Ulva Multifida; Laeiniated Breum. Laver^ Fmd 
rather cartilaginous, brown, compressed, repeatedly braDcbfd, 
somew'lrnt palmate; seeds irregularly scattered; root saioeth. 
—Found upon the beach at Yarmouth. 

16. Ulva Montana; Red Mountain Laver„ Frond Icatben; 
dark red, of numerous, ascending, rounded, Batted,, fin^ 
granulated lobes. This has the smell of Common DuIm; ud 
the Highlanders, who make a thin pulpy vnixtore 1o pufgt 
their calves, by rubbing it between their bands into Som 
water, call it Mountain Dulse*—Fouiid nmonggrass and motl^ 
on the mountains of Scotland. 

17* Ulva Rupestris; Broad Rock Law, Frond katben, 
depressed, very wide, indeterminate, snioolli, slippery,'of a 
dull red*—Found only above Tytoge Bridge, near Hafod in 
Cardiganshire, North Wales. 

18. Ulva Diciiotoma; Green F&rktd Laver, Frond ateiii* 
banous, quite flat, repeatedly forked, reticulated, pale gma^ 
witii linear obtuse segments.—Found upon the coatt «l 
Scotland and Cornwall* , 

19* Ulva Linza; Riband Later, Frond oblong-biK 
ceaiate, folded, green, somewhat undulated and cellujan**^ 
Found ill recesses of the sea, and salt-water ditebev I* 
various parts of Eurojie. ’ 

*' Fr ond eoneate, or tuhufcr, 

20. Ulva Tntestmalis; Gut Laver, Frond tubijar, MMh 
branous, irregularly cellular*—Found allached to atones and 
rocks, in the salt-water ditches of Groat Britain. 

21. Ulva Compressa; Compressed Laver, Frond tubulir, 
more or less branclied. compressed, irregularly coiwtrioted, 
green; the branches eIongated.Found ou siibmarina^ioclia 
and Stones, throughout Europe* 

22. Ulva Uamulosa; Grm» Sharp-branched Later, FVond 

tubular, very much branched, somewhat compressed, green; 
uldniate branches scattered, extreQiely numerous, skarp< 
pointed. This' very elegant species ia romarkablo Ibf tiU 
innumerable little branches tcuUerod ov«e tack prtpctpil 
ramificalion, which give it the aspect of a Found 

in Bantry Bay, I relaud* 

23. Utva Furpuresceas; Purptiek Later, Frond tubuIlT, 
b ra nc bed, nea rly cy ii nd r i cal, p urpJ»b - brown: b nwebes aoifly 
opposite, simple or compound, acute.*—Fomd oacookiirCii 
the southern coast of England. 

24. Ulva Fistulosa; Ripe Laver, Frond tubofaitv uwfiMk 

simple, blunlish, a littfe 2tg3a^, yoUowMdmmp 

—Found at Falmoutb* 

25. Ulva Turoeri; Rctituioted Later, Frond ncwbin- 
nous> tubular, aimplo, bluntish, bvowii> finely retkolMid^ 
Found in Bautry Bay, Ireland, 

26L Ulvn Augosa; Gorwgmitd Cape Fimdom* 

hnnons, tubular biMched# conugnted^ to b nKol|»d; 4nk 
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brown; brnnchrs l^o*raDhf€l, burstnif at tlie «ilr«inily.— 
Foond ID tbe s^a, near (be Cape of Good Hope. 

*•* J^rQjid si/Ud^ 

*7, Ulva Diapbana: Transparent FUshy Laver^ Frond 
^la1rnou», solid, tumidp peiluctd, rouncltsh, or oompro$»ed, 
with uuioerous irregular brapcties. It has been supposed to 
be u tauiioal subslanee, but evidently belongs to this genus 
bjthe distiibution of what ^appears to be the seeds. It exaelly 
resembles wet sea-sand Id colour.—Found on the sea-coasi 
of Great Britain, 

38, Ulva Defracta : Broken Laver^ Frond thread-sbaperf, 
aolid, unbranclied, elastic, viscid, pellucid, with pale red 
dots.—Found on the beach at Weymouth, and upon Uie east 
coast of Scotland. 

29. Ulva Filiformis; Thread-shaped Laver^ Frond gela¬ 
tinous, thread-shaped, much branciied, purplish; branches 
icattcred, dislant, very long,—Native of submariue rucks 
and stones near Christcliurch, Hampshire, 

30^ Ulva Capitlaris; Capillary Laver^ Frond gelatinous^ 
thread-shaped, much branclied, pale; bra»cliesa!ternate,caj>ib 
ktry, ncule. Annual; from May to October,—Found near 
Christchurch in Hampshire, as well as at Margate. 

81. Ulva Rubens; Reddish Short-branched Laver. Frond 
gelatinous, thread-shaped, equal, reddish or greenish, much 
br«iK;hed ; branches scattered, horizontal, obtuse.“Found 
io Portland island, and near Fool in Dorsetshire, from May 
to October, upon submarine rocks and stones. 

UlvA Rubra; Crimson Laver. Frond gelatinous, much 
br^qefted, forked, thread-shaped, unequal, somewhat fat¬ 
tened, bright red, smooth. The colour of the whole is either 
a full or a pale crimson, sometimes tawny or sliglitly varie¬ 
gated.—Found near Christchurch, and also on the coast at 
Staiborotigh, m August. 

88 , Ulva Plumosa; Feathered Oreett Laver. Frond 
gelatinous, green, thread-shaped, somewhat compressed, 
branched; branches pinuate, with numerous paraUel, linear, 
shioiog segments.—Found on the coasts of Sussex and De¬ 
vonshire. 

84, Ulva Protuberaos; Prominent-seeded Laver. Frond 
gelatinous, thick, angular, greeu ; seeds elliptical, at length 
prooiiuent aud deciduous. This singular production is a 
ooBection of ihick, fleshy, juicy, angular or wrinkled, obtuse 
lobes, about lialf ati inch high, of aliglit pellucid grass-green. 
—-Fotind ia September on the coast of Sussex. 

t/mhrettn Tree. See Ma^oiia. 

Uncaria; a genus of the class Penlandrii, order Moiio- 
g^oia.—G enebic Char act EE. Valix: perianih one* 
Uafed, tubular, widened at lop, five-toothed ; teeth sharpish, 
equal. Coroiia: oiie-petalled, salver-shaped; tube narrow, 
loitgCV than the calix ; border five-cleft; segments rouoilislj, 
vit]»sc wilhout, SlamtTM: filameata five, very short, inserted 
ipAo di« tube below the orifice; antherse oblong, in the 
m«utb uf the tube. Pistil: gentien roundish, fas(eucd to 
the bottom of the calrx, crowned with a gland ; style capil- 
longer than tbe corolla; stigma oblong, two-grooved. 
Ptniem'p'^ tito*ceiled* Seeds: numerous, fustened to the 
p»rtidoD. Ess-bntial Chaeacteh. Corolla: satver- 
shaped. Gnmen: crowned with a gland. Stigma; two- 
gfvovvd. Peruarp: two-celied, many-seeded. This genus 
13 verged id —The species arc, 

liacaria laermis. Leaves oblong, ovate, acuminate; 
item unarmed. Tliis very much resembles Naucica Parvi- 
flora, from which it diflEcfs in Imving the leaves more ovate 
3iid aaumiftatep—Native of Guinea. 

2 -. Uneacift Act!kata. Leaves orale, acute; stem prickly, 
v^itivc of Ouian&. 
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I Unhh ; a genus of the class Triandria, order Digynia.^— 
Generic Ch aracter. Calix: glume many-flowered, 
maiiy-valved; valves imbricate in a double tow* sbapid,- 
compressed, navicular, keeled, one closed over the other ; 
the last pair many*flowered, eonlaiuing an ovate Hatied spihe^^ 
let, sharp at the edge. Corolla: two-vaived; valves lanoc^ 
olate, compressed like those of Ihe calix; the inner vaWc 
surpassing the other a little. Stamina: iilamenta three, 
capillary ; aniherae oblong, linear. Pistil r germen conical; 
styles two, erect, simple; stigmas pubescent* Pericarp: 
nunc. Co^Ma: incloses the seed. Seed: one, oval e-oblong. 
Essential Character. CoUx: maiiy-valved; spikekt 
ovate, keeled.-The species are, 

1. Uniolu Paoiculata. Paiiicled: spikeleta ovate. It is 
called Sea^side Oat iu Virginia and Carolina, where It is a native. 

2. Unioln Mucroimia. Spike distich; spikclets oval« ; 
talices somewhat awned; culm a foot high, even; downs 
containing seven florets.—Native Lf the East Indies. 

3. Uuiola Spicata. Subspiked ; Leaves rolled in, rigid ; 
culm a span high; panicle very small, squeezed so close th»t 
th**re is scarcely auy sign of pedicels, alt directed one wny. 

’—Found on llie coast of Novlb America. 

4. Uuiola Latifolia. Panicle lax; alL the spikelets with 
long pedicels; calix trivalve ; flowers monandrous, subfaL 
cate at the keel, pilose; leaves wide, plane. A very hand-^ 
some grass.“Grows on the Allegany DiouiitaiDS, in sliady 
woods, among rocks. 

Vnona; a genus of the class Polyaiidria, order Polygynia. 
— Generic Character. Vatix: perianth three leaved, 
very small, acute, pressed close. Corolla: petals six, latt- 
ceolate, sessile, gibbous at the base on tlie outside, at the 
same tin»e excavated wiihiu into the shape of a pitcher. 
Slaniina: filmncntu none; aiitherae very numerous, obloDg, 
Collected into a ball within Ihe pitcher of the Carolki. 
Phlil: geruiiua many, sessile; styles about ten, bristle* 
shaped, approximadng* rather longer than the Hnlfier*. 
Pericarp: Iwiries many* pedicel led, ovate* gibbous* jointed 
like a iieckliice. Seeds: two or three, ovate, smooth* one 
above the other. Observe. It is very nearly allied to XylopbrD 
and Atiuona, and, according to Linneus, I 0 Uvaria, to which 
it is united by Swartz; hut Wilklenow keeps them separate. 
Essential Character, CgHx; ihree leaved. Petals: 
six. Berries: two or three seeded* jointed like a necklace. 

- ■ Tiie species are, 

1. Unoiia Discreta. Leaves lanceolate* silky beneath. 
This is a tree, with narrow wandlike branches* winch are 
pubescent. It Ims Ihe flower of Annona, but the fruit it 
diflerent, purple/sapid* aromatic, which distinguishes tbs 
genus* as in 'J'Jicobroma and Ahroma,—Native of Surinam. 

2. Unoiia Tomenlosa. Leaves lanceolate, looienlose; stem 
upright* five feet high, sending out weak reehniug branches; 
flowers yellow-green, terminating, soliiary, hanging down by 
a very long peduncle, Loureiro culled it Desmos, frora^ the 
berries being joined like the links of a chain.—Native of 
Cochin-china. 

3, Uuouu Discolor. Leaves ovate oblong* smooth on both 
sides; branches round, purple, smooth* scarcely villose ai 
the end.^Native of the East Indies. 

4, Unona Coucolor. Leaves oblong-ucuminale* smooih 
on bolh sides* concolor; peduncles Iwo-flowered.—Native 
Guiana* 

Unxia; a genus of the cla^s Syngenesia* order Polygam ia 
Necessaria —Generic Character. Calix : common, 
roundish, five^Leaved; leaflets ovate. Coroila: compound* 
radiate; ray indistinct; corollets hermaphrodite* five in the 
disk; females^ as mauy in the ray; proper to the lierouL- 
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plkiodite^, funneLform, five deft; lo tlie females* ovale, small. 
Sf{rminn : in llie hermaphrodites* fiJanienla five ; anthera^ 
cyfindricp tubular, PistU: ro each; ^ermen ovate; style 
simple; stigma bifid. PmVdr/>; i^one: calix unchanged. 
St'fd*: to all ovate, liard, naked. Recepfach i naked. 
Essential Character. Caiiv: fivehaved; leaflets 
ovate; fioreis of both disk and ray five, Seed-dowm none, 
Rcctpiffcit>: naked.-rhe only known species is, 

1 . Unxia Caiuphnraia. Leaver opposite at the divisions, 
sessile, lanceolate, fiventcrvctl, Itirsute, soft; stem herbace¬ 
ous, filiform, dichotomous, two feet high; flowers solitary, 
from the divisions, subpeduiicied, the size of a pea; ray of 
llto corolla spreading, small. It has a strong snicl) of Cam¬ 
phor^ whence iu Surinam, wliere it gioxvs naturally, it called 
(Camphor FJnnI. A decoction of it [;i water is esteemed au 
udioirable sudorific, and <»f great efiieaey in obstinate 
Jntiib^go. Tlic diied herb is used externally when the per- 
tpivatiou is sii|>pos*:^d to be impeded, 

Foikajri<;i'ifi; a genus of tlic class Did\namia, <^rtler Angio^ 
s)»enuia.—( jKNERIC CHARACTER. Cutijr: perianth one- 
leafed, luibinale, hve-clelt; scgnivnls nearly ( ciual, acute, Co- 
ro!fa : nionopctalo:ts, riugeul; lube cylindric, twice as long 

the calix ; border five-parted, nearly equal, fijl; segments 
leflexetl tonne s^idc, gaping chiefly on iheii)>pei side. Stamina: 
filamenta four, filiform, very long, on the gaping side of liie 
rotolla; nnlhero; simple. Pis^H: germcn fonr-rornered ; 
style filiform, lettglli of the stamina ; stigma bifid, one of 
the segments acute, the other indistinct. Pnienrp: berry 
or drupe roundish, two-celleil, four^grooved, Sf;ed: nut 
solitary, (wo-celled, grooved. Ob&tn'e. Tlie fruit is by 
some called a berry, by others a drupe, and by olliers a 
capsule. Eksential Character, CoHjc: five^cleft, 
Corcllar srgnicnls directed fbe same i^ay- l}i'iipe: two- 
seeded. NiU$; two-celledi-The species are* 

1. Volkameria Aciileata: Pricklp PMameriff. Leaves 
oblong, acute, quite entire; spines from the ruditiHnla of 
(be petioles; stem five or six feet high, braiiebed, upriglit, 
the wliule loaded witli white scentless flowers. They come 
out from Ifie sides of tbo stalks, five or six on iJic same 
peduncle, almost in litc form of a peduncle, in shape some¬ 
what like those of ibe Common Jasmine, but wilh a curved 
lube. It is one of the most ctmimon plants in the low hinds 
of Jamaica, in a dry gravelly soil* and also abouiuU in most 
of the olher sugar islands of llie West Indies,—1'bis* and all 
the plants of this genus, are propagated in Europe liy cut lings* 
wbtcii readily put out roots when they are planted in jtots, 
and plunged iutfi a ruoderatc hot bed, covering them close 
witik hand-glasses. The cuttings knay be planted any lime 
from the middle of IM»y tn llic end of July* wfick) they put 
out tools. Separate the plants carefully, and pnt each info 
a separate small jmt, and plunge the pots into a gentle hot¬ 
bed until they gel fresli roots: tlicki in warm weutber iimre 
tiicmloilie open air, and continue them abroad in a sliel- 
tered siluaiion until tbc nrglils begin lo be cold* wlkcn tlkcv 
imkst be removed into the house; there ihey will require 
loiite warinih* and ^haikhl bare tjje benefit of a moderate 
stove, but will grow weak in loo mucli heat. They will not 
>urvive liie winter in a common green house. 

2. Volkamcria Ligusu ina; Ltong^tem ed Smooth Volka- 
nrmn. Leaves oblong, lanccolale* quite cnlire; petioles, 
t?cdur]cle:^ and calices Jkirsute. 7'liis diflers from the next 
species, v^hich ii very mucli resembles* not only in the leaves, 
btkl ibe hirsute branches, and having tike I kibe of the corolla 
only three times as long as tlic calix* the filament a xvliite, 
not purple* tlic atithenc brown, not violet.—Native of the 
Mauritius^ 


t), VoliaTneria Inermis; OvaU-hfmd Smocik Fclt^mirig, 
Leaves ovate, quite entire, abining; pelioles* pedubdet,md 
calicos smooth. This rises higher ibsD the first ipedci^ litt 
stem and branches are stroDger* and grow more ereeb* the 
bark is very white, aad the flowers grow several together on 
long axillary peduncles, which generally stand erect.. VSb 
denow mentions a variety with smaUer and very blunt ham. 
It so resembles the first, that they could hardly b« dntiiH 
guisbed without the spines.—Native of India. 

4. Volkameria Capitata; Hfoded Foikameria, ^ Ldret 
ovate, quite entire, scabrous; flowers in terminating h«idi; 
c^tlix leafy; branches bluntly quadrangular* hoary* st&ooUi; 
tubercled, with the blunt proDkineut rudimenta of the petiokf; 
calix bell-slkaped, with a three-parted border, the segtnenti 
very large* oblong.—Native of Guiana. ' 

5. Volkankcria Serrate ; Serrate*halted Fotkameria^ Lcavri 
bro^d-lanceolate, serrate, subsesaile ; branches rotiodsh; 
panicle brachiate.—Native of the East Indies. 

(L Volkameria Scandens; C/((n&ifig Folkamerta, Lcsvm 
peliolcd, cordate, ovate, quite entire; panicle corymbed, 
tenninaliMg; brancfilcts dichotomous. This is a scauddit 
tree* with very long flexuose four-cornered branches* tomen- 
tose at the lop. It climbs up the highest trees* crowning 
them willi its snow-white floxvets*—Native of Ceyloo. 

7. Volkameria Japonica; Japanese Vofkameria. Unarmed; 
leaves cordate, ovale, acute, toothed; racemes directed one 
way. This is a vast lofty tree, smooth and branched; 
branches compressed* pauieled at the end; flowers in raodiKe* 
at the ends of the brauchlels; tube of the corolla purple; 
border shorter than the tube; capsule ovate, the sine of a 
plum, four-valved, two-cclled, openiog transversely4—Native 
of Jiipaik. 

8. Volkameria K^empferi; JiT^ntji^rT l^ctres 

cordate, pubescent* tootbletted ; panicle tcrnii tin ting* din- 
ricatr, on coloured peduncles. The peduncles of the whole 
panicle, Ibe floral leaves* tbe calices, and the corolla^, are 
scarlet; nuts two-celled.—Native of China and Japan* 

Urania: a genus of the class Hexandria* order Monogy- 
nia.—G eneric Character. Caiix: spatbes common, 
alternate, ovalc-lanceolate* concave, many-flowered; partial 
twoM-alvcd, janceolatcdinear, long, channelled, coloured, 
uenmirkate, erect* permanent; perianth none. Corolla t petals 
three, oblong, chnnuelled, erect* acute, equal; nectary two- 
bnved, one of them bifid. : filamenta six, filiform; 

11 hi hern; linear, long, erect, inclined at the Lip. Pu/fL'^r- 
luen inferior, oblong; style a little longer than the Bludiaa; 
stigma six-cleft, converging: Pericarp: capsule oblong, 
truncate, three-sided, Ihree-celkd* three-valved at the tip* 
Seeds: numerous, oblong, in two rows, covered with lUccu- 
lekit Jaiinfate arils. Essential Characteh* Perioiitir 
none, Corolia: ihree-pelalled, Nectarp: two-leaved* wilii 
one of the leaves bifid. CapeuUi inferior, thrce*ccllcd* 

kiukiky-seeded. Seeds: in two vows, covered with an aril*- 

The only known specks is, 

1. Urania Speciosa. Leaves dislich, on petioles tmM 
in lenfiih. U is a very lofty tree, with an ufkdivided Irudt; 
spadix axillary^ erect, shorter than the leaves.—Native of 
marshy places in Madagascar. 

Uredo; a genus of the class Cryptogamia* order Ftngi* 
Essential Character, Coat: none. Pw 4 ferMmkrip 
deciduous. Seeds: uniform* generally globose,-The spe¬ 

cies are* 

* Powdtr yelhwish. 

1. Uredo Mycophita; Mushtcom Blights Widely spnad- 
ing, extremely fine* yellow; seeds solitary or aggregate^ oo 
capillary stalks, simple or branched. This is feuwl 
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tbe whole surface of several kinds of Boletus^ ond even pene^ 
tratiog their substance in iJie form of a yellow powder, which 
steitis l!»e fingers when louched. 

2* Uredo Alclicniillse: LadM Manih B%A/. Crowded, 
yellow, breaking out into nearly parallel lijjes.—Tound in 
Germanyt on Ihe leaves of Alclicmina Vulgaris, 

3, Uredo Euphorbias Helioscopiae: S'purgt -Bffg/if. Scat- 
teredj nearly gloljular, prominent, yellow. This is often 
found in summer upon tlie plaut after wlifcfi lI. is named^ 

4, Uredo Linearis; l^ineav Linear, paral¬ 

lel, very long, yellow, staining; afterwards assuming a darker 
colour.— Pound on ilie leaves of the Poa Aquu*ica. 

5» Uredo Rubi rruticosa; Bvdmhlt Minute, 

nearly globular, powdery, briglil yelloxv, deciduous.—This, as 
its trivial name imports, occurs on the leaves of Brandjles. 

6. Uredo Rnbi Idaei; Raspberry Blights Scattered, 
yellow, somewhat conical, breaking nut in curved linca.— 
Pound on the upper surface of Kas]:d>eny-leaves* 

7* Uredo Tuisilnginis ; CoiVf<-fooi BUght, Scattered, in ' 
mubponcentric, reddish-orange dots, whit;h at lenglli become 
confluent.—Found in autumn on the leaves of the Coit’s-foot, 
which it at length covers with orange powder entaji^led 
MUfioitg the pubescence. 

** P<)W!f/Vr irowM, hay, or fiomewhai hhuhi^h. 

8. Uredo Suavcolens ; Cojifiuent, 

fragrant, mieqi!;il; powder pale brownish purple.—Often 
found o» the leases of Seriatida Arvensls in summer. 

9* Uredo Vielic P;iba^; Bant Blight. Crowded^ otld- 
cular, or partly irregtdar, dejnesscd: powder brownisli- 
cbestnut. —Pound abundantly ujioji the stem, and parti¬ 
cularly the leaves, of 1 lie Comnuni liean* 

19. Uredo Bullata; Tumid Blight, Prorjiinent, bladdery: 
powder clicilrutt-culour*d ; seeds constricted in Ujc tiiiddle. 
Rare;' found on the stems of lunhellLferoiis plants. 

11. Uredo Anemones; Anemony Blight. Rather large, 
depressed, bursting from a lojigiludtLiai bssure in the cuticle 
of the leaf: powder cofdous and jjiack.—Pound in spring, 
on the curled leaves of Anemotio Nemorosa, in the substance 
of which ti lodges. 

Pcu*dn irhite. 

12. Uredo Candida ; C'jatm Blight * Shapeless, tumid, 
wliite^—Tiiis is found throughout the summer on ll^c branches 
^ticf stalks of Shepiietd’s Fur^e, wlncli appear greHiJy swojh^n, 
twisted, abounding willi T^liitiiiEi fetid powder, wlueh bursts 
irregularly through the shining cuticle. There are two van- 
ctiCs, one smaller and more depressed, found on dilferent 
species ofTragr^pogon; iho ottier also smalh r, roundish^ but 
rariable Iti shape, found on Alyssimi Calyciiium. 

13. Uredo Cheiraiithi; Stock Blight. Scattered, nearly 
globular, prominent, wliite,—Thjij, whicli is very scarce, 
occurs on Ihe foba;:c of Clieirantijus lucunus. 

«««* Powder blackish or broirrif paratiiicol on the parts cj 
JcuctlJivation of different plants, 

14. Uredo Segelum; Corn Blighty ax Smut. Powder 
copious, black, produced within the glumes of grasses.—This 
generally appears like the trunsformution of the substance of 
the seed in wljole ears of Barlt^y, Wlicat, Oats, or even 
Agrostis, Inio a fetid soniy powder, and constitutes tlte dts- 
eue ternied Smut by fanners. Sec Blights 

15. Urcdi» Caricis r tVmr Blight. Powder black, naked, 
^DCOiupassiLig the seeds.—Found upon the fruit of dilfcreut 
species of Curex, especially the FiJnlifcra. 

16. Uredo Tragopogi Frafoiisis; Goafs^heard Blight. 
Powder copious, brownivli purple colour,—Found in summer 
npop the rceeptaelea of Tragopugon. 

J.7, Uredo Violacea; ViulU-coloured Blight, Powder of 
131, 


a violet purple:—Found in the antlierse of flowers. This is 
prohiihly only a disease of the flow'cr, 

Vrena; a genus of ihc class Moiiadelphia, order Polyana 
driu.^GENERIC Character. Calix: perianth double; 
outer otieleafed, five-cleft; segrnents wider: inner five* 
K’aved ; le;tflet3 narrower, angular, permanent. Corolla: 
petals five, oblong, wide at the lip* blunt, with a point, 
niiri4Mver at the base, growing to the tube of Ihe stamina, 
Slfimina: filameiita nunieroirs, united at hcitoni into a tube, 
free at top; anlliera^ roinidisli, PhHi: germen roundish, 
five-envuered ; style siuqrlo, length of the slaiiilna, ten-clefl; 

hended, liMiry, rtflexed* Pencurp: capsule round¬ 
ish, echinatc, five cornered, five-ccifed, or soluble into five 
close cells. Seeds: solitary, on one side rotimbsb, on tlie 
other angular, compressed. Essential Character* 
CqUs: double, outer five-cleft. Capsule: five cleft, divisible 
into five jiaits wiili the cells closed, aud one seed in eacb. 
-The species are, 

1* Uivua Lohata; Aognlar-Uarcd Urena. Leases ronnd- 
ii^h cordate, angular, tlireeglanded uiideruealh ; slaik two 
feet high, liecoming woody towards autumn. Jt sends out a 
few sitle-branctjes, whieh arc taper, slift', and liuve a dark 
green bark ; flowers axilhuy, soiitiuy, sessile, shaped like 
those of the Mriljovv, hut siuull, and of a deep blush-colour^ 

— Niilive of CEiiua and Cocinu-chiua, All tlie plants of this 
getius are propagated by seeds, which should be sown upon 
a hot bed early in the sjwing. Wiien llie plants arc fit to 
rciiuMc, transplant them into pots, which jdLJUge iiflo a fresh 
hot-bed to Lning il^em iurwanl, and afterxtards treat them in 
the same uianneras die tender soils ai Uibheus. If the plants 
be brouglil forward ttt the spdtig, and afterwards placed itt 
tile stove or under a deep fiainc, they wilt ripen seeds in the 
first season, and if llicy sUcuiUI not, they may be preserved 
through the winter in tlie ^love, and will ripen their seeds in the 
fgiloiving season, a Tier wfitcli tlie plants seldom continue. 

2, Urctia Beiicndata; Ketted-Uaved Urena, Leaves one- 
"laiidcd undcrtieullu b^wer ones Ihrce-lohcd, upper ones 
pandurifoMu.—Native of South America. See tlie precedinir 
species. 

3. Urena Triciispis; Three-polnUd Urenct. Leaver one- 
glunded underjw-alb, thrce-Iohed, acuminate: stem rough- 
haired* —Native of the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. 

4, Urena Aineriviina; Atturican Urena* Leaves trifid, 
entire at llie hai>t^; stem frutescent, round, scarcely scabroua, 

— Found in Surinam aud Barhadoes. 

5. Urena .Siiuiata; Cutdeaeed Urena. Leaves Ihre^- 
gfaiidcd underneath, sinuate, five-lohed; lobes angular, tooth- 
letted, obtuse; stein sufUulicose, upright, three feet high, 
with ascending braiicJies.; Dowers mse coloured, small, atib- 
soiiiary, axilimy*—Native of the East Indies and Coebin- 
china, 

0. Urena Miiltifida. Leaves otie-glanded underneath, hir¬ 
sute, five lobed ; lobes oblong, acuminate, gash-toothed* 
The whole plant is rough haired.—Native of the Mauritius. 

7* Urena Frocunubens; Trailing Urena. Leaves oblong, 
sinuate, serrate; stem procumbent; flowers larger than the 
leiives, saflVon coloured, axillary, clustered,—It is found ia 
sandy places in China and Cochin-cJiina. 

3. Urena Viriitnea* Leaves one-glanded, somewhat tbotub^ 
ed, toothed.—Native of BrasiL 

llrtka; a genus of the class Moocecia, order Tetrandria, 
—Generic CuakaCTER. Male ftoivc^^s. Calix i peri¬ 
anth fyur-lraved; leaflets rouudisli, concave, obtuse. Co^ 
rofla: petals none ; nectary in the centre of the flower, cup- 
shapi’d, entire, narrower below, very small. Stamina: filai- 
me Lit A Tour, awl-shaped, length of the calix, »prc^d tag, each 
1} M 
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'Mritirin ench ; anthcrze (wo celled, PfTttalt Flowers: I 

either on sHtne nr '-a disliiicl plunt* Oaiix: periunlh two- I 
valved, coiicave* erect, permanent. Corolla: uone* Pis* 
iil: geifoen ovate; sljle nnne^ stigma villose* Pericarp: 
fione; talis ciJiivcrgiiig+ Seed: one, ovale, blunt, com¬ 
pressed, shining, EssentiaL Character. Male* Cafix: 
four leaved. Corolla: none. Aecta7 7/: ruclimentuin of a ger 
laeiij Ctnlial, cup-shaped. Feamfe. Crt/u’r two-leaved* Co* 
ralta: none. Seed: one, superior, shining.—-The species are, 

* Oppo^dfe-leored. 

1. Urtica Piliilifera; Itoma7t Netlfe* Leaves opposite, 
ovate,^ serrate ; female flowers in round halls or heads; stem 
/roTii eighteen iru Ijes to Iwo feet high. The whole plant is 
tJiick set with stinging hairs more pungent Ilian (lie too 
common Nettles, —Native of the sou ill of Europe; about 
Tunis, in Barhary; and ujmn llie east coast of England. 
It has been nliserved near the quay at Yarmouth; at Aid- 
borough and Bungay in Suffolk; and at lUmney in Kent, 
it is common among rubbish atid stones, Huwering in Jvily. 
Sow the seeds in March upon a l>ed of rich light ecitl!i. Wlien 
the plants are come up, trajisjdant tiiem into beds, or the 
borders of flie pleasure-garden. The seeils rijieii in aulumii; ^ 
atid if the plant permitted to scalier them, they will grow 
without furiher cure. 

2. Urliea Balearic^* Leaves opposite, cordate, eerrafe ; 
female flowers in round lieads. This is probably a variety 
of the preceding species, ihuugli it is said to differ In having 
narrow leaves and gbibolar catkins,— Found in Majorca ^iid 
Minorca. For ils propagation ami culture, see the preceding 
flpecie^: it requires the same ti'eatmcni. 

S. Urtica Dodartif; Pe!tfforj/-leatied Neftk. Leaves oppO’ 
site, ovate, almost quite entire ; female dowers in round heads ; 
root annua); stems much more ii lender 11 mu those of the 
former, and seldom branching. )t flowers in July and Angusl. 
—Native of Die soutli of Europe. For its propagation and 
culture, see Ifie first species, 

4. Ulrica Pumila ; Otvarf Neftle, Leaves opposite, ovate; 
riceines two-parted, very aliorl; root fibrous; stern the height 
of a finger, simple.—Native of Canada, in watery places. 

&* Urtica Grandifolia; red A/t/f/e, Leaves oppo- 

-site, ovate; stipules cor<late, undividt'd : lacemes panicied* 
length of I he leaves; root small, brown, fibrous; stem a foot and 
half higli; flowers at top in a btiuch together, browuit-h, very 
small, numerous, reticulated. It vaties from a fool in height 
to four feet, with leaves to a span in lengll), with smaller 
Tucemes to very large difl'used ones, often bigger lliau the 
leaves, with white, green, and red flowers, and bolh 5 e:iea 
on the same plant. They appear in the middle of summer. 
—Native of the West Judies, in shady moist places; on dry 
ground it is a lower plant. See the first species, 

^ 6. Urtica Verticil Jala; fTAorW A/ef//e. Leaves opposite, 
ovate, serrate; flowers numerous, axillary, sessile; stem a 
foot high, erect, tender, hairy, especially towards the top, 
branched at holiom.—Native country not ascertained,' 
r' 7. Urtica Reticulata; Leaves oppo* 

'site, oblong, acute, netted uudeTueath; stipules ovate, eultre; 
'raceiues panicled; root perenuial,—Native of Jamaica. 

8. Unica Urens; Small Leaves opposite, elliptic, 

three or five nerved; racemes almost simple. This is distin¬ 
guished from the Great Nettle by its humble si£c, being 
-scarcely one third of the height of that; Its annual, white, 
fibrous root, and elliptical leaves, much smaller and rounder, 
’liirec or five nerved, and scabrous.—Native of Europe, Sibe* 
^rUp and Barbary: it is u common weed in cultivated ground, 
'especially on a light soil, is a great pest of gardens^ 
ifi'^reit often seeds twice in a season. 


9. Urtica Laxa; Lvose*stafked Nettle* Learvcfl 

ovate, acuminate, serrate; flowers j(<£dous; ntaleJ pefln^ 
cled, crowded; females in racemes; stem lax-—Native ctf 
Hispaniola. 

10. Urtica Betulafolia; Bireh-hffted Nettk* Leafes 
polite, cordate, rnundidi, serrate; stipules enlircr flertr^ 
in racemes; stem prostrate, ascending.—Native of Hispantoli- 

11. Urtica Diffusa; Diffused Nettle. Leaves oppMlti^ 

ovate, acuiely serrate, hispid; stipTilcs rolled back; . 

paiiictcd, longer than the leaf; stems procumbent.^Native 
of Jamaica. 

12. Urtica Rufa. Entirely hirsute: leaves opposite, obloa|; 
serrate; sHpules roundish, permanent; racemes terminstiiig 
siein stiffrutescent, branched.—Native of Jamaica. 

13. Urlica Dioica; Great Nettle. Leaves opposite,. CCflN 
date; racemes very much branching, in pairs, mosljy dioeciovtif 
root perennial, creeping, longli, yellowish, sending dom 
from ihe joints some pretty large fibres; siems many, from 
two to four feel high, upright, very little branched, blutitly 
quadrangular, each side furrowed. The whole plant u 
pubescent, and covered with stinging bristles; flowers dii- 

= persed in small clusters, commonly dioecious, but ofttli 
inoiiceeious. The seed is small, of an attenuated oval shape,, 
compressed like a tons, of a pate whitish colour; the two 
cuIi\-leaves serve it instead of u pericarp.—It is remarkable 
that in this nNiiierons genus all the species do not sting, ax 
the three species w^lucb are natives of this country never fail 
to do. The small projecting prickles or brUiles with which 
ttiey are covered are tubular, and stand on a bag filled 
with a pnisuLious juice; they are perforated at the pwnt, 
and when gently pressed in a vertical direction, the poison 
ascends tin; tube, and enables the point to lodge it lit 
the skin, which is entered by the sharp bridles, Ibat 
create considerable irritation and infiatnmatjon; having been 
employed as a rubifacient, a practice which was termed 
UrtiendoTt^ and found of advantage in restoring exettemeut 
til par^ilytic limbs, or in torpid and tethai^ic affectioti. Thty 
are ^ 1^(1 admirable stimulants when applied extenially to the 
parient in bed, in order to promcle early rising. I'he jui^ 
of I lie plant itself, and of the Dock, are immediate reniediei' 
for the sling. The plant was formerly used as an astringent^ 
but is now disregarded. A leaf put upon the longue, and 
pressed against the roof of the mouth, will commonly stop 
bleedings ut the nose. Paralytic limbs have been restored 
fo tlieir usual fiiticlions by stinging tlieni with Nettles; and 
the young shoots or lops are galliered early in the spring, to 
boil in broth or gruel. The lops, bs they are eaten in the 
spring, remove obstructions, and the robts operate by urine, 
riie juice of (he leaves, taken alone, or boiled with stigar 
into a syrup, is an excellent p^edicine for spitting of blood, 
and other h£ctiicrrhages. A conserve made of the floiKr* 
and seed is good for the stone in the kidneys, and a decoction 
ijf the root i!» good in the jaundice, and makes a useful gargle 
for sure throats. The Nettle is refused by quadrnp^s in 
genernl, the ass excepted; and even cows will eat it after 
it has been cut and becomes a Jiltte withered. It is ciftti- 
vated for the food of milch cows in Sweden ; and the leaves 
are chopped suiatl, to mix with the food of young turkeys attd 
other pouluy. TJiis plant is I he only food of llte caterpiUilv 
i}f three of our most beautiful butterflies; the At^inta^ 
Paphifft and Urlicte; the principal food of the lo; mud tW 
t^ccusional foo<l of the Comma Album; the catetpjliars also 
of the Urticaia and Feriicalis moths feed on it; a great 
tintuher of oilier indiscriminate feeders devour itsfolS^; 
and the base of ihe leaves in autumn are frequently dtsfrjfoied 
by tubercles which contain small niugjf^U'pTodUctlig 
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thiic ^.—The groivtii of Netties (s geiierul throughout ihi^ 
country, particuirtrly in strong fertile soils, uhere, on every 
bsirk, dijcll, snd place, which eaiiuoi be reduced to tillage, 
they are produced in such abundance, that the r|nu]itity, ii 
collected, would be of great magnitude, 'J he cultivation of 
them ntigiit be encouraged in such waste places, or a vast 
qiiHUtity of land of that description might, at a moderate 
expense, be made to produce a valuable crop of a useful 
Miclc heretofore regarded as a nuisance^ The shady 
places ill woods, parks, and co}>[iices, are particularly favour' 
i£ble to their growth, and they are accordtngly foumi in sucli 
aituBtions in the greatest perf^'Ciion. The hail or fibre of 
this plant, is very similar to iJial of Hemp or Flax, incljiiin^ 
to cither according to the soil and ditlerent silualions in 
which it grows; aiuTithas been shown by experiment, that 
they may be used for the same purposes as hemp or fiax, 
from cloth of the finest texture down to the coarsest quality, 
such as saiJ-clolh, sacking, cordage, ftc, Aunilier use, of 
jgreat magnitude, is the application of the fibrt^s of Nellies 
to the manufacture of paper of various qualities^ The impe¬ 
diments )o foreign commerce having deprived us of a su[ip|y 
of linen rags, and occasioned the extensive use of cotton 
rags in the paper manufactory, the quality of writing ami 
printing papers has been nialevially deteriorated. It is there 
fore, on this account, desirable to tiiul some uhmirlaiit stib^ 
«titule for hemp* For the purpose of writing and prnHing 
papers, the Nellies might be guilieretl twice in oue season; 
»» for these purposes an extraordinary length of sra])le is not 
^required, and the hhie would be increased in its fiiiehess: 
and in point of colour, the prudent use of bleaching would 
fender iliem a delicale white, wrlbout injuring them. The 
kind of Nettle capable of being maruifactured into dolh, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, is that which in general is 
^cnoniiuaterl the Stinging Nettle, The most valuable sort, 
ID regard to length, suppleness, hrieiiess of the lint, brillleness 
of the reed, whicli dresses most freely, wilh least waste ol 
fibre, and yields iJie greatest ]>roducc of hue strung bar I, is 
most common in the bolloui of diiches ainongsf bnars, and 
ID shaded valleys, where the soil has been a blue clay, or 
strong lo:im< In such sttuatious, the plant will sumetirnes 
iattain the height of twelve feet, and u]>warda of two inches 
in circumference: in general they are from five to nine feet 
in heiglir ; and those growing in patches on a good soil, 
^tandiug tliick and iji a favourable aspect, will average about 
five feet and a hnlf, will work kin<l)y, and the stems are 
thickly clothed with lint. Those which grow hi poorer soils, 
^tfd in less favourable srtuaiioilS, will) rough and woody 
ft«ms, and have many liiteral branches, run niULlt to seed, 
are stubborn, and work less kindly; they produce lint nn>re 
coarse, ha rah, and thin, fti e\ery stluation and different soil, 
the most productive Nettles are fuui^d to be those winch have 
the smopthrsl and most concave tubes, the largest joints, the 
fewest leaves, and which produce the least quauiily of seed, 
'ta galhcriiig lliem, as they are perennial plants, they should 
not be pulh-d up by the roots, but cut down, with a view to 
obtain a second crop where the situatioii will allow of it, and 
*to aecure ihe propagation of them the subsequent year. 
The most favourable time fur collecting them is from the 
begiauing of July to tJie end of August; but it may be con¬ 
tinued even to the end of October, only the lint of those wliicli 
fetnain growing till that time will be less supple, and will 
upt work so freely: and if the season happens to be unfavour' 
able, it* is probable there would not be sutticient time to 
•leep ujid them, in whicij case tliey should be dried by 
^be heat of the almospiiere, or if the stale of the weatjjcr 
wouM not permit that, then by means of aidhcial heat; and 


when dried, tliey sbould he housed or stacked till the spring, 
when they might successfully undergo the same operaJioti of 
steeping as those of the first collection. Such as grow in grass- 
fields, where the grass is intended for hay, should be cut 
when the hay is cut, in ortler to prevent their being spoiled 
by the cattle when feeding; the harts of which would be 
fine in quality, and well suited lo be wrought up with the 
second crop, and which crop may be obi allied after those iof 
the first-cutting, where llie shualton will adtnit of their being 
preserved. After the Nellies are galliered, they should be 
exposed to the altuospliere till liiey gain some frrniness, in 
ur<lcr to prevent the skin being damaged in the operations of 
dressing off the leaves, the laieral branches and seeds, which 
should he done a lidiidful at a lime, and afterwards sorted, 
viz. tiiose which are both long and hue by themselves, those 
which are both long and coarse by ihemselves, and those 
which are both short and coarse by themselves; then made 
lip into hiindlcs as large as can he grasped wrilh both hands, 
a convenieJit size fur putting them into water, and taking 
them out: for this purpose, a place should be previously 
prepared, and may be either a pond or a pit free from mud, 
or a brook or river* The bundles should then be innmers«<t 
imd placed aslant wiifi the rnot end uppermost, and lo pre¬ 
vent their flnaiing on the surface, some weight shotild be 
laid upon lljem^ 'Fhe lime required for steeping them is 
from live to eight days; hiir it is better they should rcinaiB 
rather t^o long in the water than loo short a time ; yet greut 
eare should he taken they are not underdone: when the fibre 
ajijiroaclicii to a pulp, and will easily separate from the reed, 
and liic reed becomes brittle, and assumes a while ajipear- 
unce, that ojierarioit is tiiiislied. The bundles should then 
be taken out sin^^ly, very carefully, to avoid damaging the 
fibres, and be rinsed as they are taken out of tlie water, to 
cleanse tliein from the filifi they may have contracied; they 
must nest be strewed very iliiidy upon the grass, and be 
gently handled. Wfien the surf'cice lias become sufficiently 
Hrv, and the liarl has oE^lamed a degree of firmness, they 
should he turned repealedly till they are suHicienlly grassed; 
the lime required is known only by exjierirnc^, so much 
depends ou tlie stale of the weather during the process: 
wlieii iJiey are sutficictiily dune, the hard blisters and ihe 
stems become hriltle ; they musi tikeu be taken u]> and made 
into bundles, aiul seemeej from the u eat tier. The l>arl U 
now To he se[mrated from the reed, afler the nianiu>rpracti 5 ed 
on flax and lieuip, either t)y manual labtuir, or machinery now 
in use in those imundacturii^s. The hurl being separated 
from ihe reed, it rerpitres next To be Ijeaieii, that It may 
become more dud He foi' the operalicD of diessijig, uml which 
may be performed witli such inqdenieius as are used in 
dressing tlax or jiem[j. This operalion being accoiiiplishcd, 
Ihe produce of iJie Nettles is arrived at a slate ready for 
spiiiuiug, a^id may be spun into yam, either by hand, or by 
machinery consttnefed fur Ihe purposes of spiuntug (lax or 
hemp, and wlilch yank may be successfully substiturcil for 
iJie Jitanulacluring every sort of cJolh, cordage, wldcb 
is usually made from hemp or rtax ; ami this Uexv material U 
particutaity cakuLled for making iwine fur fishing-nets, equal 
lo the beat Duidi twine iiiq^oried fur that purpose, the fibres 
of the Nettles being sijujkger thati those of fiax, and not 
so harsh as the fibres of hemp. The most favourabJe coii- 
ditiuTi of the but, with a view to the paper manufactory, is 
to begin.wntii it after it is hackled; in order li;at the fibres 
may be divested uf the skiits which inclose them; as, when 
it is intended to iimke while paper, having gone through that 
process would greatly faciltlaie the bleaching, and render it 
mure easily disencumbered of the gross particles* After lh« 
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lint IS Weficljed, it should be retiuced to a |iriJ|H*r length for 
,pnp(r, ami thctrn^Bceratted ut waler after llio luaufier of rags, 
urid undergo similar processes till the sub i a nee h cotiveried 
into paper, which may be easily acconipbsiied by the manu- 
tacturers, and the substance of Nelllt-s iiiade lo produce sub- 
stunltal paper of llic first quality.—ll is a fonnidable root- 
on the sides of banks and ditches, in hedges in ujiculli- 
vated places in geucral, and In pastures; the roots spread 
wy much, ami cauuot be extirpated without tlie rooting iron: 
pieces of them left in the ground will always grow again. 

14. Urtica Candata. Leaves opposite, cordate; racemes 
in pairs, quite simple, and very long, which fNijtingnishes it 
front the preceding species, of which it is suspected to be 
only sr variety-—Tound in Tunis, Egypt, and Arabia. 

1‘5^ Urtica Membranacea, Leaves on long petioles; male 
racemes fiJifnrm, ineinbranaceons, naked umlcriiealh; females 
sessile ; stem branched.— Native of Haibarv, 

IfL Uflica Kiigosa. Leaves opposite, oblong, serrate, 
nerved, wrioklerl; racemelets termiimtlug, dicecious; stem 
simple, erect. —Native of Hispaniola. 

17. Uniea Repens. Leaves opposite, oval, racemes mo 
nuecions; stem siaqde, crc<')dng.“Native of Hispimiola. 

UL Urtica Caonabiiia ; thtfip-Uaved Aettie. Leaves op^ 
poiite, three-parted, gashed; rout peremiial; stems live or 
ii\ feet high; tiuwtis axilhiiVi in long cylindrical catkins; 
males on the lower pail, fejuales on the upper. It fiowers in 
July, and *lie seeVU ripen in autuion*—Native of Siberia. Il 
is easily propagated either Iiy seeds or parting the roots; and 
will thrive in nio^t soils and situations- 

lt>. Urtica Gracilis: Slmcler-ftiilfted Leaves op¬ 

posite, ovate, lanceolate, almost naked : stem and petioles 
hispid; racemes in pairs. —Native of Hudson's Bay* 

'2tL Urtica Alieiiata. Leaves opposite, ovate, quite entire, 
marked with lines; stem shrubby, rugged, round, stiHislt, 
nearly upright; brandies opposite, horizontal, diffused; 
fioweis a\ilfary, sessile.—Native of Ceylon* 

‘>1. Urtica Nndicaulis; NaLrd-stfjlfted Ntfllr. Leaves 
sikbterminating, opposite, oblong, acuminate, eniire, three- 
nerved; stem angtilar, naked below, racemed; dowers dioe¬ 
cious.— Native of Jamaica. 

ti2- Uriiea Slolonifera. Snbcaulescent; leaves opposite, 
oblong, subsciriitc; liowers dieacous; runners radicaL—Na¬ 
tive of Histianiola. 

*2iL Urtica Farietaria. Leaves opposite, lanceolate, quite 
entire, nairow'er on one side; roolf; numerous^ Ihrcadv; 
stem herbaceous, suffrutescent at bottom, frorn txvo lo eight 
feet in IjoigliT, branching very much, erect, angular, four* 
sided, stiialtd; flowers dicecious, appearing ail the year on 
mountains in the West Indies. 

'24- Urtica Ciliata. Leaves opposite, ovale, ciliate, ser¬ 
rate; ftowds terminating, aggregate, subpcduncled, inoncc- 
cif>us : stem divericatc.—Native of Jamaica- 

25* Uurca Radicaiis* Leaves opposite, enneate, ovate, cre¬ 
mate, shining; ffow^ers axillary, subscsstle; stem and branches 
jadkanl.—Native of Jamaica. 

2ft- Urtica Cibaris. Leaves o|>posilc, ovate, cihate; ra¬ 
cemes divaricate.-^Native of South America. 

27. Urtica Nunimnlartfolta. Leaves opposite, orbicular, 
crenate, hirsute: Dowers terininaiing, clustered^ monoecious: 
stem filiform, simple, creeping*—Native of Jamaica. 

^ 2W. Urtica Depressa. Leaves opposite, roundisli, crenatc, 
smooth; flowers terminating, clustered; stem creeping, sub¬ 
divided—Narivp'of Jamaica*^ 

2y. Urtica licrniiarioicfes* Leaves opposite, roundish, 
entire, terniinaiing in fours; ffowers moncecious, distiuct; 
>tem fiiiforck, diffused.—Native of Hispaniola* 


30. Urtica Senulata. Leaves opposite^ lanceolater leriitep 
smooth; peduncles axillary, shorter than the leaves; Doven- 
in I title heads, moncccious; stem frutesceoL four 7 Conier^t— 
Naiive of Jamaica. 

31- Urtica Lucida. Leaves opposite^ seinipmaaf^ jhw- 
ing; pcdiuictcs axillary, longer than the leaf; fiuivcii 
little heads, stem frutesceDt, angular.—Native of Jamaica, 

32. Urtica MicrophyEla- Leaves ovate, acute, quiu enfirt, 
with snmlleroucs ovate,opposite, and intermixed; ffowctidjjoi- 
cious; stems almost simple, ascending.—Native of Jamaica. 

33. Urtica Triantbemoides. Leaves opposite, obloii^ 
quite eiiIire^ the alternate ones.greater; dowers monceeioust^ 
stem erect, branched.—Native of Hispaniola. 

31. Urtica Cuneifolia. Leaves opposite, cuneatenobovaJb^ 
toothed at the top, the alternate ones larger; lacemdclB 
pcdunclcd; ffowers monmeious.—Native of Jamaica. ' v 

35. Urtica Splcata. Leaves opposite, ovate, acute, lei^ 
rate, smooth; spikes capillary^ interrupted; slem roanif, 
purple, sjnontb; branches filiform, bUjiid at the bate*—^ 
Native of Japan, near Nagasaki; ffoweriug from July lo 
October. 

36. Urtica Macrophylta. Leaves opposite, roundish, 
doubly serrate; ftowers patiicled; stem four-cornered, groove 
ed^ purplish; flowers axillary, pautcleiL—Native of Japan. 

37. Urtica Rhonibcu. Leaves opposite, quite entire, subr 
rhombed, three-nerved; stem herbaceous, a foot high,eieet; 
racemes branched, axillary, length of the petals. 

38. Urtica Virgata. Leaves opposite, ovate, serrate, tfar^ 
nerved ; spikes axillary, solitary, interrupted*—Native oflhe 
Society Islands. 

39. Ujtica Ferox. Leaves opposite, hastate, cordaUw 
bristly, serrate; racemes tn pairs, divaricate; sItpulea cor¬ 
date,—Native of New Zealand, 

40. Urtica Chamasdioidos. Leaves opposite, subsesiil^ 
ovate, serrate; glomcrufes axillary, sessile, subglobosc, reflex; 
stem stimulosc; stings while, very conspicuous.—Orowa in 
tile islands of Georgia, A dried specituen of llib plant U iQ 
Lvoifs Herbarium- 

** AlUrnatedeaved^ 

41. Urtica Lappulucea. Leaves alternate, ovat^ aooit:* 
what scabrous; flowers terminating, subsessile, monccctotu; 
seeds thTce-jeomered ; stem diffuse.—Native of Janiuica, 

42. Urtica Sessiliflora* Leaves alternate, Jaticeolate-ovate, 

cretikilc; racemes very short, axillary; flowen moiMectaas, 
distinct; stem distinct,“Native of Jamaica. 

43. Unicu Elata* Leaves alternate, ovate, acute, senate; 
stem arboreous; branches almost naked, racemiferous; floweri 
dioecious.—Native of Jamaica. 

44. Urtica iEstiians. Leaves alternate, cordate; racemes 
dichotomous; fruits orbicular, corymbed; stem simple, ■ 
foot high, rouiuL witli unarmed prickles: & bianch end 
peduncle from each axil.—Native of :3uriDam, and ibeSo^ 
ciety Ules- 

45* Urtica Argeutea. Leaves alternate, elliptic-lanceolate, 
eudre, glaucous underneatb; spikes axillary, solitary, iolcr- 
rupted,—Naiive of the Society Islands* 

4G. Urtica Ruderalis. Leaves alternate, cordate, orated 
bluntly serrate; panicles axillary, divaricate^ corymbed*— 
Naiive of the Society Isles. 

47. Urtica Hcteropbylla* Leaves ovate^ entine, and tbree- 
lobcdj serrate, toothed; stem upright, angular, naked; 
ceme glomerate-—Native of the East Indies* 

48. Urtica Capitata. Leaves alrernate, cordate; floAf- 
rules in spikes—Native of Canada. 

49. Urtica Divaricata, Leaves alternate^ ovate; racemw 
compound, divaricate.—Native of Virgiom and Cktiidt, 
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60* Urtica Canadensis; Canada Nettfe, Leaves alternate, 
oordate, ovate; aments br^nclted ; distichs erect; root peren- 
nial; stems two feet liigb* The pldot is at first male onl^, 
but afterwards male and female flowers are produced on the 
same plant—Native of Canada and VirgiDiB* It may be 
increased by parting the roots in the spring, and will endure 
the severest cold of this climate in any soil or situation. 

SI, Urtica Hirsuta* Leaves alternate, cordate, ovate, ser¬ 
rate; racemes compound; stem aitd petioles rough-haired* 
At first view this approaches to the next species, but differs 
in its shagginess, and recedes from the preceding species in 
having smaller leaves, serrate at the base, and the racemes 
being longer ll^an the base, 

62, Urtica Interrupta* Leaves alternate, ovate, cordate, 
•errnte, sorncwlmt shorter than the petiole; spikes solitary, 
interrupted; stem herhaceous, annual, two feet high, rouiid- 
bh, hispid, red, sometimes creeping*—Native of China and 
Cochin-china* 

53* Urtica Nivea; Chinese or White-haved Nettie. Leaves 
alternate, siiborbicular, sharp at both ends, tomentose be¬ 
neath ; stem herbaceous, biennial, erect, round, five feet high ; 
fiowers axillary, in loose aments, and not succeeded by seeds 
in England, where it fiow'ers in August and Septemb,\ 
Thread and cordage, even of I he larger hind, for shipping, 
are made of Nettles in Japan, Different sorts grow wild 
upon the hills there, and frequently attain a considerable si^e. 
The species most used arc this and (he Japonica* The bark 
properly prepared (see the thirteenth species^) produces strong 
cordage and threads, so line that even linen is made of them: 
it also makes very durable nets; and at Otaheite, from the 
bark of one species of Nettle, which the natives cal! Jirowa^ 
they make tlie best fishing lines in the world, such as will 
hold the strongest and most active fish. The Japanese ex¬ 
press an oil from the seeds of tliis species.—Native of the 
East Indies, China, Cochin-china, and Japan, It may be 
increased by parting the roots iii May, ^Lhe plants should 
be set in pots filled with light earth, housed in winter, and 
exposed to the open air only for three months, in the heat 
of summer* 

64* Urtica Baccifera* Leaves alternate, cordate, toothed, 
prickly; stem shrubby; female callces berried. This is a 
small tree^ from sixteen to eighteen feet ingh, simple, except 
at the top, where it is subdivided, scabrous, and prickly; 
racemes cauline, maiiy-parlod, prickly, red; flowers at Die 
ends of the branchlcts^ sessile, dimeious; seed sinafl and 
black*—Native of the West Judies, upon lofty mountains, 
and tn shady places, flowering in spring* 

66* Urtica Capeusis* Leaves altcrnale, cordate, inert, 
pubescent underneath; spikes inturrupted; stern erect, round, 
scarcely pubescent, harmless.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope* 

6C* Urtica Frulesccns, Leaves alternate, oblong, cusped, 
ujow'wbite underneath; stem suifrtiticose, erect, purple; 
branches alternate, from erect spreading*—Native of Japan* 

57* Urtica Slimulans* Leaves alternate, oblong, attenu^ 
ated towards the base, entire ; panicles axillary* The leaves 
of this small shrub sting like our common Neltles, but 
much more violently, so as to produce an rnflammation in the 
skin* On every vein of the leaves arc sharp-pointer! hoiiow 
pHckles, containing the fluid which produces this irritation* 
The Japanese call it Kamatlu, and liie Dutch colonists, Buf- 
feJblad or Buffalo-leaf, because it is customary with the 
Javanese princes, on holidays, by way of diversion, to turn 
out a tiger and a buffalo lo tight, in an area fenced io with 
planks. When the buffalo is lardy in aUaekinghis adversary, 
be is flogged with IhU plant, which causes such a heat and 
131* 


inflammation in his skin, lhat he soon becothes quite out¬ 
rageous* When atiy one Is slung with this Nettle-tree, they 
anoint ihe part with oil, or w-ith rice boiled to a soft con^ 
sis ten ce, as water would only render the pain more inloLerablis* 
—Native of Java* 

53* Urtica Japonka* Leaves alternate, cordate, villose; 
flowers glomerate, headed; stem four-cornered, grooved, 
erect, pubescent* It differs from the Capilata in having a 
pubescent stem; hairy leaves unequally serrate; and subglo- 
bular little balls of flowers. Thick ropes and cables for ships 
are made of the bark of this Neltle*“-Nalive of Japan, about 
Nagasaki, where it flowers tu September and October, 

59* Urtica Mu rails* Leaves alternate, ovate, Ihree-nerved, 
pubc^icent, serrate; heads axillary, sessile; stem round, pu¬ 
bescent, hoary at lop ; balls of flowers axillary, 

00. Urtica Villosa* Leaves alternate, cordate, rough¬ 
haired; globules sessile; stem herbaceous, round, scarcely a 
span high ; branches alternate, spreading very much, with 
globules of small sessile fiowers scattered over them,—Native 
of Japan* 

Ustcria; a genus of the class Monandria, order Monogy- 
nia*— Generic Character* CaUje: perianth one-leafed, 
four-toot lied, permanent; segments four, obtuse, three of 
them very small, (he fourth much larger, lanceolate* Co^ 
reffa; otje-])etalkd, fiinnel-forni; tube narrow, longer than 
tliecalix: border four-toothed, acute, erect* Stamina: 
meiita one, short, placed on the tube; anthers oblong* 
PisiU: gennen oblong, superior; style capillary, shorter than 
the corolla; stigma bifid* Pericayp: capsule oblong, com¬ 
pressed, two-grooved, onc-celled, two-valved. Seeds: two, 
oblong, clothed with a thin membranaceous aril* Essen¬ 
tial Character* Calix: foiir-toothed, with one segment 
much larger than the rest* Corolia: fuiirrel-forii), four- 
tooihtd. CopsuU: one-celled, two-seeded* Seeds: arilled, 
-The only species is, 

I, Usteria Volubilis* Leaves opposite, roundish, ovate, 
quite entire; flowers in terminatiug panklcs; brandies op¬ 
posite.—Native of Guinea* 

Uirictilaria; a genus of the class Diandria, order Mono- 
gynia*— Generic Character* Caiiv: pcrianih two- 
leaved; leaflets ovate, concave, very sruall, cqtial, deciduous* 
Corofla: ORe-petalled, ringent; upper lip fiat, obtuse, erect; 
lower bigger, flat, entire; palate heart-$im|ied, proinineilt 
between the lips; nectary horned, produced from the base 
of the petal* Stamina: fiUmenia two, very abort, curved in; ■ 
antlieraf small, cohering. Pistil: germeii globular, large, 
one-celied ; style filiform, length of the calix ; stigma conical. 
Pericarp: caf^sule globtdar, large, one-celled* Seeds: nume¬ 
rous, Essential Character* Coroita: ringent, spur¬ 
red* Cal lx: two-lcaved, equal* Capsule: one-celled*-- 

The species are, 

1* Utricularia Alpina. Nectary awl-stiaped ; loaves ovate, 
quite entire; roots fibrous, ash-coloured, with small round 
tubercles, as in the potato; flowers elegant, very large, white, 
with the calix and nectary sligfitly tinged with yellow; they 
appear iu February: scape simple, leafless, one or two 
flowered, smooth, erect, half a foot liigh.—Native of Mar- 
liiiico, upon wet open meadows in Iho Jiiglieat n»oHn(aitis* 

3. Ulrrcularia Foliosa* Nectary eoukal; fruits drooping; 
radicles destitute of appendages, creeping.^Native of South 
America, 

3. Utricularia Vulgaris; Cammon Bladderwm't, or Hooded 
Miffoii. Nectary conical; scape few-flowered* The fibrem 
floating roots, slighlly allaclied lo the stem, are supposed lo 
be perennial; the slem floats horizontally under water, alter¬ 
nately divided into two capillary branches^; with bristly leaves, 
t) N 
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beaiTii^ little enmpressed curved bladders, open and bcardt^d 
at llic lip, containing a bubble of air and a drop of watery 
fluid, in wldch, when highly magnified, appeara a tjuaniity of 
e^Ltremely minute solid particles; aquatic insects frecpiently 
inhabit these bladders- The stalk rises erect, only a few 
inches above the water, and is rendered conspicitous by its 
large spike of handsome alternate flowers* It is a perfectly 
aquatic plant, not very common in Great Britain, but found 
all over Europe, in ditches and stagnant waters; flowering 
after midstimnier* 

4. Ulriculaiia Minor; Small Bhdd^ri^ori, or IhodetJ 
Miljoil. Nectary keeled, very slnuf, obtuse; root capib 
laceous, very tender, floating, loaded with very small menu 
branaceous bladders; scape length of llic fringe, simple, very 
slender, dividijig towards the top into tinee peduncles, hav¬ 
ing a bractc under each.—Native of Europe; flowering at 
the same time with the other. Found iji Great Britain, in 
the river oti Ilonnslow IJcalli; upon Hinton, Feversliam, 
FuD^ourn, Janeltoq, and Cliippeuham moors; in GaniJingay 
bogs, Cambridgeshire; St. Eaillfs bogs, near Norwich; at 
Causlon decoy, near Yarmouth; at Amptlidl and PoUon 
marslies, in Bcilfordshire; near filastonbury, Somersetstiire ; 
on the turfy bogs of Westmoreland and Cumberland; ajid in 
various boggy jrlaces in Scotland, 

o. Utricniarin Olitusn; Blunt-horned Bladdervoort. Nec¬ 
tary bent in, obtuse, subemarginiite; root capilfary, branched, 
wliilisb; flowers terminating* alternate, three or four, small, 
vellow, on long one-flowered peduncles. It very much re¬ 
sembles the preceding species, but is distinct from it by Irjv- 
iug a blunt subemarginatc nectary,—Nalive of Jamaica, in 
marsliy rivnicis; flowering the whole of ttie summer 

fl. Ulricularia Subulata; Aivl-shajicd Bhidderwort. Nec- | 
tary awl-shaped; leaves capillaceous; flowers white*—Nalive I 
of Virginia, 

7* Utricubria Gil>ha; Gibh&^s Btadderwort. Nectary 
gibbous. — Native of Virginia, 

0- Utricularia Bifida; Clo\^en Bladderwort* Scape naked, 
bifid; racemes double; flowers aherijale, yellow, with tiie 
upper lip sharp at Ihe sides.-—Native of China, 

;i, Ulrievdaria Cappilacea; Halr-iike Bladder wort* Scape 
naked, capillary, ibrec-flow^ercd; flowers nodding; capsule 
awl-sUaped ; plant scarcely an incli high, wiib a naked root, 
somewhid branching.—Nalive of the Lust Indies, 

10, Utricularia Coeruleu; Blue Bladderivorl. Scape 
naked; scales altcniale, wandering, awl-shaped ; flowers few, 
terminaling* subscssile* willi a spur the length of (he flower. 
—Native of Ceylon and Malabar* 

11. Utricularia St cl laris; Bladdery 

whorl of the bracles ciliary; roots capillary, branched, 
wljorled, floating, but without bladders. In the middle of 
ihe scape, and at the surface of the water, are from four to 
six ovale, ciliale, two-celled follicles in whorls, in order to 
support the scape In the water* There are frequent radicle 
fibres at the top of the bidders of the scape,—Native of llie 
Last Indies^ in rice districts* 

13. Ulricularia Reciirva; Recuirued Bluddcrwort. Leaf¬ 
less: neclary recurved; ^pike simple; root fibrous, short* 
without bladders; stem four inches high, slender, quite 
simple, erect; corolla yellow, with a conical nectary*— 
Found in Cocbin-cUiDa. 

13. Utricularia Aurea; Gotdm BladderworU Leafless; 
nectary conical, compressed; flowers in racemes: corolla 
golden coloured, with a convex emargtnatc throat, and a 
conical compressed nectary.—Native of Cochiu-ehina, in slow- 
flowing rivers* 

34. Utricularia. Cerutophylla* Scape with leaves vesicu- 


lose, cylindrical, divided at the tip, ramentaceoua; flowers 
yellow*— Found floating in the pouds and lakei of Vugiiui 
and Lower Canada, 

15* Utricularia Fibrbsa* Sectary obtuse; scape sufanov 
florous ; leaves setaceous; stenis purple; flowers orangt.—» 
Grows in the morasses of the Pine-barrens of Carolina*. 

Utricularia Biflora. Nectary subulate; scape subW 
florous; leaves setaceous; flowers small, yellow.—Growvoo 
llie margin of ponds, in Lower Carolina. 

17* Utricularia Purpurea* Nectary caridate, very abort; 
segments of iJie corolla rotundate ; scape two and three 
flowered ; flowers bright purple, smalL—Foinid' floating on 
the lakes and ponds of Carolina* 

lit* Ulricularia Cornuta* Nectary subulate; lip of the 
corolla inferior, very large; scape biflotous; flowers laige, 
bright yellow.—Grows near mountain lakes, from Canada to 
Virginia. 

Ur aria ; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Polygynia, 
—GBNERrt;; Chahacteti. CaltJe: perianth Ibree-leavcd, 
flat; leaflets ovate* acute* permanent. Coroilet: petals six, 
laiufolate, sessile, spreading, longer than the calix. Stamina^ 
tilamcnta none; anthera numerous, truncate, oblong, coter- 
iug the germen, on which tliey are placed* Pistii: gennen 
ovule; stales numerous, length of the anthera, termiaating 
Die head; stigmas obltiae. Pericarp: berries numerous, 
distinct, ghibuUr, pedtincled, fastened to an oblong recep* 
lade. Sveds: uumerotis* Essenttal Chab;ACtI£R* Cai&: 
ihree-ieavert. Petals: six. Berries: numerous, pendulous, 
four-seeded,-The species arc, 

1, Uvaria Zejlanica. Leaves lanceolate, acuminate; pe¬ 
rl uncle one-fluwered, solitary ; petals roundish, obtuse, equah 
corolla dusky red* This shrub has no tendrils, but it climbs 
by me^n^ of a long unarmed branching steAi*—Native of the 
Easf Indies* 

2. Uvaria Lanceolata; Lance teood Uvaria^ Leaves lan¬ 
ceolate, quite entire; flowers axillary, solitary; branches 
wan<!-Jike; berries soft, small, one-celled, containing only one 
^eed.—^Tbis is a native of Jamaica, where it is reckoned one 
of ihe bo^l timberdrees in the island, especially where strength 
or daslicity is requrreH, but it rarely grows to any consider¬ 
able size. It is imporled for the shafts of light carriage,, 
under the name of Lance-wood, and is very eommon in the 
woods of Porllaiul* 

3* Uvaria Cerasoides; Chirry-fruiUd Uuaria. Leaves 
laMceolale, acute, pubescent beneath; peduncles one-flowered, 
solitary; petals ovate, acute, equal; trunk erect, longhand 
pci fee tty straight: branches spreading, horizontal; branchlets 
twm-face(L—This iar^e irec is a native of the inUnd moun- 
latnous parts of tlie Circars, and does not cast its leaves and 
flowers during the hot season. The wood is used for many 
purposes by the natives, who esil the ripe bcrries,*whicli are 
good, though astrittgent. 

4 * U va r i a S u b e ros a; Cork - barked Uvarh. Leaves oblong, 
acute, suinotli; peduncles oiie-flowercd, solitary; the three 
inner petals lanceolate; trunk reimu-kably straight, with a 
scabrous bark, very deeply aplitin various directions; biaiicbet 
horizontal* two-faced* This is more common than the pre¬ 
ceding species, though it seldom reaches the size of a tree, 
except amoT3g llie mountains* U is in flower and fruit all 
the year, and does not cast its leaves; the wood also n 
ferred to the former, being more useful, durable, and elasitc* 
—Native of the East Indies* 

o* Uvaria Tomenlosa; Downi/-leat:ed Uvaria. Leaves 
oblong, acute, lomentosc ; peduncles one-flowered, solitary; 
the three inner petals ovate; trunk straight, of a coDsideiable 
I fieiglil and size; branches numerous, horizontal, furtninga 
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very large shaiJy head. It flowera during the hot season,— 
Native of the Circar joountains, 

6, Dvaria Odorat'j ; Leaves ovate 

lanceolatepeduncles one*Hawercfi, solilaTy; petals linear- 
laoceoUlei very long.—Native of Java and Cliina. 

7. Uvaria Monesperma ; Capsuhd Vtaria. Leaves ellip¬ 
tic, acuminate, ferruginous beneath; peduncles one^flowered, 
aggregate; petals ovate, acute; fruit a oue^seeded elliptic 
capsule,—Found in llie remote v^oods of Guinea* 

ft* Uvaria Lutea* Leaves oblong, acute, shining; pedun¬ 
cles three-flowered, soliiary; petals ovate, obtuse; trunk 
remarkably straight, with tiie bark dark-coloured and pretty 
smooth* This is rather a large tree; it flowers in the hot 
season, does not cast ils leaves, and grows only among the 
mountains in tfkc East Indies* 

9. Uvarla Ligularis* Leaves ovate, acute; peduncles 
many flowered, solitary; petaU linear, ucure, very long. 
The petals arc like those of the si\tJi species.—Native of 
Amboyna* 

t(K Uvaria Longifolia. Leaves lanceohife, curved at the 
«dge; peduncles urn belled: petals Lmce-dale, acute ; branches 
jmooih, with a purple bark, a little lU \ucise at ihc top; recep 
laeJe the size of a Coriander seed*—Native of the East Iiulits, 

11* Uvaria Japonica* Leaves obloug, acuminate* serrate; 
peduncles one-flowered, solitary; petals roundish ; stem fru- 
tescent, twining, decumbent, tubercled vviili scars, nodding 
at the top, naked, rnfescent; braaeUes alternate like the 
atein, almost naked, nodding, braucldeltcd. This is distinct 
from all the oilier species: it is remarkable oii accoiijit of 
the great quantity of clear mucus wbici» it coniains. When 
the twigs arc deprived of their outer bark, and placed in 
a glass of water, ihe mucus exuding expands itself rouml 
them for about the thickness of a line and upwarcL, and 
appears as clear as crystal* This mucus is sometimes used 
for the loaijitfaeturing of paper, instead of that whicli the 
Japanese extract fromthe Hibiscus Manihol; and iheir females 
also use it to make their hair appear smooth and glossy* 

Uvuiurta; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Monogy^ 
nia,— Generic Character. Vniix: none, CoroUa: 
petals six, inferior, oblong-lanceolate, acute, erect, straight, 
very long; nectary an, obloiig groove in the base of each 
petal iniern-dlly* Staminas tilanienla six, short, rather broad; 
antherae vertical, longer than the filameiUa, erect, oblong, 
about half the length of the condlj* Pisiif : germen 
superior, roundish; style one, divided half way down into 
three parts, thread-shaped, longer llian the stamina; stigmas 
aimple, reflexed, longitudinally downy* Pericarp: capsule 
ovate-oblong, triangular, three cells and three valves each, 
vvilh a central partition. Si:eds! several, nearly globular, 
vritha truncated scar. Essential Character* CoroUa: 
of fij^ upright petals, inferior; nectary a chink in the base of 
each. Sitfimina: shorter than the corolla; stigmas reflexed ; 
capsule triangular, of three valves, with central partiiions* 
Seed^: several, globose, with a truncated scar. Observe. 
'The genuine species are perennial herbaceous plants* will* 
aJiernate, simple, undivided, simple-ribbed, entire leaves; 
flowers axillary or terminal, solitary or umbeilate, drooping, 
yellow, vliilish or brown* They are all evidently idiicd lo 
^ritillaria^ but have not flat seeds, nor arc ihe stamina equal 

in length to the corolla*-The species are, 

1* UviiUriu Ferfoliata ; Pah PcrJ'oiiaU Ucularia. Leaves 
perfbJratc^ elliptical, obtuse, with a .small point; corolla bell* 
abaped^ round on the inside; petals three qiiarlers of an 
inch or an juch long, of a pale greeidsh butt' colour; the 
inner surface rough witli yellowish projuheratires* Necta- I 
li/erous furrow, linear, and very smuli ; fitaniiiiu full half] 


as long as the petals; antliercc about the length of its fila- 
luentum, bursling longitndiDallv ,lhc inner side of each 
cell, end lipped with an asvl-shaped point.—Native of North 
America, in shady tvoods, among rocks, in rich vegeluble 
mould, from Canada to Caroliiia, flowering in May and June. 
See the fourth species. 

2* Uvularia Elava; Small YeUow Uvuhria. Leaves per¬ 
foliate, elliptrc-oblong, bluniish, wave<l at the bottom; corolla 
tapering at the base, rough on the inside. We have no 
doubt of tills being a very dislinct species from the preced¬ 
ing* Tlie point of the antherfe is longer and more conspi¬ 
cuous; the flower is larger, more taper, and elongated, with 
narrower sharper petals, one inch and a quarter long, yellow, 
with orai^ge coloured granulations on the inner side -—It is 
found flowering in May and June, rn shady woods on a sandy 
sod, from New Jersey to Lower Carolina* See the fourth 
species, 

3. Uvnlaria Grandiflora ; Large Yellow Vcalaria. Leaves 
perfoliate, oblong, acute, wavy at llie base; petals smooth 
on b<dlL sides; anllier;c almost pointless; nectary roundish. 
This is nearly twice llie size of the last, and flowers at least 
a month earlier. The flowers are of a brighter yellow*—It 
is founri in a fertile soil on sha<fy hills, from Canada lo Caro¬ 
lina, flowering in June. It is distinct from the preceding 
species* See llie next species. 

4* Uvidariu Sessilifolia; Sessile-leaved Uivlaria* Stem 
smooth, purjdish; leaves sessile* eliiiflic-binceidate, glaucous 
beneath : petals smooth on both sides, rather spatidate, with 
a greenish oblong nectary, and no roogliness; nectary oblong; 
capsule stalked ; anilierec very sliglttly painted* T'he size of 
tJiis species, and Ihe pule colour of its flower^ most accord 
with Ihc first sjjccies; but its essential difterence from all the 
preceding consists in the leaver being sessile, not at all per- 
foliate.—ll is fotind in shady w-oods from Canada to Carolina, 
flowering in May and June* All ibese four species thrive in 
nioist shady borders of bog-earth, with h portion of loam* and, 
as the [lerbage dies down to the root, will survive ordinary 
winlcrs in England* 

5. Uvularia Pnberufa; Z^ow'iiy UriUaria, Stem rather downy, 
reddish, besprinkled wIlli loose liairs; leaves sessile, ovate, 
rounded at the base ; they are truly ovate and pointed, 
having strong ribs, connected by conspicuous transverse veins, 
and are nearly twice the size of the preceding species: they 
are green on both sides, embracing the sleni ; petals smooth 
on boih sides. It is distinguished from the fourth species, the 
petals being larger, tliough tn like mannei sinootii on (lie inside, 
tapering at the upper part intn an acute point* The flower- 
stalks and st^lc are hairy; anlheriB linear, ]>ointless, like those 
<rf the third species.—Found on the lofiiest mounlabis of 
Carolina. 

ft* Uvulcuia fJirta ; Htdry Uvnlaria^ Stem round, afoot 
high, erect, the thickness of u quill, and clothed with long 
dense hairs; leaves alternate, spreading, heart-shaped, ob¬ 
long, pointed, seven-ribbed, two inches long, dollied with 
very short hairs; flowers not observed*—Grows in Japan* 

7* Uvultiria Ctrrhosit; Tendrii-haved Vvitlariu. Leaves 
sessile, linear, each ending in a tendril : they are Tivo rn 
number from the satire bml* smoolli, a Anger's length; flow'crs 
from the same bud as tlic leaves, st^dked, droopirig; foot¬ 
stalk reflexed, single-flowered, the leiiglb of ihe nail; petals 
six, oblong, yellow* nearly an inch long: fllameuta half thut 
length, white; anihcrEc oblong, two lobed, wiihin the flower; 
style one, rather shorter than tlie^ corolla, but longer than 
the stamina ; sirgnms tbreo, reflcxed* We have not learned 
wild her all the leaves arc borne by one slcm, but there being 
two leuves fiom one bud with liic flowers is remarkable. 
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tVACHENDORFfAi a genus of the class TrIanJria, 
order Modogyuia,—G eN£R[C Character-^ Caitjc: none* 
CoroUa: inferior, j^ermaneiit, withering, irregular, of six 
ohovale-obloDg petals; tiiree upper ones most erect, of which 
the two lateral ones have each a spur at the base; the three 
lowermost widely spreading; nectary in the spur of each 
Jaterai petal, accompanied by a bristle. Slamina:^ Glamenta 
three, thread-sitaped, divaricated, declining, curved upward, 
sliorter than the corolla; anthera;oblong, incumbeut* Pistil: 
gerincN superior, roundish, w-ith three furrows; style thread- 
shaped, declining; stigma simple, tubular. Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule three lobed, triangular, obtuse, of three compressed 
cells, and three valves, enveloped in the faded corolla; par¬ 
titions from the centre of each valve. Seeds: solitary, 
rough or hairy, coMi)KC5sed, Essential Character* 
Corolla: inferior, irregular, of six petals, two of ibeni spur¬ 
red at the base. Capsule: of three cells. Seed; solitary, 
rough.——-The species are, 

J. Wachendorha Thyrsidora; Tall-Jlowerin^ iVnehendor- 
fia. Leaves perennial, smooth, numerous, two-ranked, plaited, 
inany-iihbcd, tapetfng at each end, sheathing, permaueDt; 
panicle oblong, close, racemose, erect, a span or more in 
length, compound, downy, composed of numerous large and 
handsome, but inodorous and short-lived flowers, of a fine 
golden yellow, externally downy, with an orange or tawny 
hue* The lobes of the capsule are ranch compressed and 
sharp-edged; seeds clothed with shaggy chaffy pubescence. 
The root is perennial, fleshy, saffron-col on red, or red with 
long simple fibres; stem solitary, simple, erect, leafy, round, 
or a little compressed, downy, shglilly aigzag, about a yard 
high-—It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, flowers iu 
iVlay and June, and will thrive in our green-houses wi[h little 
care. Tlie plants of this genus produce an agreeable variety 
among other potted plants of the green-house kind in exotic 
collections. Tlicy may be increased by offsets, taken from 
the heads of tlie roots in the beginning of autumn, planting 
them in pots filled with soff loamy earth, mixed with a littk 
sea-sand, and, when the season proves dry, placing them so 
as to have only the morning sun, until the offsets have taken 
new root, when they must be placed in a sheltered sititaiioji, 
so as To have the full sun. On the approachof frosts They should 
be placed in frames, and managed like other tender plants* 
They may eotnelinies be ptopagHled by roots,suckers, and seeds. 

2* Waehendorfia Paiiicnlala; Spreading-panxekd Wachm- 
Leaves annual, smootlk; panicle spreading; sterna 
foot high. The knobs of the roots are brown, oblong, and 
nearly verlieaJ. The flowers are larger and liandsomer than 
those of the preceding species; they are of a deeper orange 
at the outside; their three upper petals are marked with a 
-transverse green or brownish line, and all nearly equally 
spreading, though the central one is rather smaller than the 
other two* This species is very impatient of cold, and seldom 
flowers in this climatc.^Naiive of the Cape of Good Hope* 
Sec the preceding species* 

3. Wachendoitia Hirsuta: Narrowdeavtd Hair^Wachen- 
dorjla^ Leaves linear-sword-shaped, hairy. Their narrow* 
ness, and the remarkable length of their long shaggy while 
hairs, distinguish thu species; panicle rather oblong, both 
it and the stem are rather more hairy lhan in the preceding 
species, and the form of the pantde is more elongated and 
less corymbose; flowers large and handsome, bright yellow, 
externally tawny; their central uppermost petal concealed 
in front by the two next .which meet before it: they are all 
broadisb-ovate, and shaggy at the back*. This species 
flowers ID our green-Iiousos in June, but is not common.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 


4. Waehendorfia Brevifolia; Short hured Hairy Wachan- 
dor^a* Leaves ellipttc^s word-shaped, hairy: their ebOft- 
ness compared with their great breadth, distinguifibeSr tbis' 
species. Panicle spreading: the two lateral upper petels 
nearly conceal the central one seen in frooL It flowen in 
March or April.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope.* 

5* Waclieudortia Tenclja; LMtJiear Stnooth-itaned tVaeium- 
dorfia. Leaves linear, tjiree-ribbcd, suioolb ; panicle aftreaii* 
ing, somewhat compound*—Native of the Cape* 

G. Waehendorfia Graminea; Gross-leaved fVaehendo^a. 
Leaves sword shaped,channelled^smooth; pamcie.Apreading,. 
compound* The inflorescence is hatiy ; ibe branches of tfie 
panicle racemose, somewhat zigzag; flowers yellow, taway 
on the outside* The hairiness of the geroien is common ia 
a greater or less degree to the whole geiuts*—Native of the 
Cape* 

iVoke Robin. See Arum. 

JValdiUinia ; a genus of the class Icosandria, order Digy- 
nia. Essential Character* Calix: in ten aegmcfiti,. 
tfic alrernale ones smaller. Petals: five. Styteo: clob* 

shaped, deciduous* Seeds: two» obovate, without «wos.i-^ 

The only species is, 

1. Waldsteiuia Geoides; AttensAike Waldstsinia* SiM 
ascending, round, striated^ rather hairy, the length of the 
radical leaves, which are stalked, five-1 obed, ribbed, oodo- 
what hairy; their lobes obluse, slightly three-cleft, tof^bed; 
stem-leaves ihree-lobed, deeply toothed; stipulm oblong 
acute, entire; flowers stalks two or three, terminal, ihreafl- 
shjpcd, very long; flowers yellow* It is distingutshed by 
liie small number of pistils and the club-shaped deciduous 
styles from Geumy to which it is allied; and differs in number 
of pistils, form of styles, and habll, from PotentiUa* U it 
a hardy perennial flowering in June and July*—Native of 
the umbrageous forests of Hungary. 

IValkSy Gravel, and Grass *—The former is a dry firm welk 
in the garden or pleasure-ground, formed of diffierent mato* 
rials, such as gravel and sand, and, where these caonot be 
procured, with powdered coal, sea-coal ashes, and'powdered 
brick, but sand or gravel is always preferred. Sea-cool 
ashes arc better than powdered coal oi brick, as they bind 
very hard, and never stick to the feet in frosty weather: and 
they are better than most other substances for wildemm 
walks. In forming these walks, when they have been marked 
out, the earth should be taken away to a certain depthp that 
the bottoms may be filled with lime-rubbbb, coarse groveUy 
flint-stones, or other rocky materiab^ to prevcDt weodi ftom 
growing ihrough the gravel, as well as to keep away wovni* 
ca^ts* It should be laid ten inches or a. foot ibick, over 
which the coat of gravel should be six or eight incliee, ifhio(i 
should be very fine, but not riddled, the larger fttonei only^ 
being taken out. When the gravel has been bid to th^ 
thickness, they must be exactly levelled, and raked tfua 
from all great drips, as well as little holes: by this meaiu 
most of llie stones will be raked under the feet, which may 
eillter be evenly sprinkled back over the last length, that is 
raked, or buried iu the bottoni, Somelimes the suibceL of 
the walk is so much rounded that it kaseos the effect of Ibcif 
breadth, and renders Ihe walking upon thetu uDplenmnL 
The usual allowance for'a walk of five feet breadtb itahoai 
an ijicli rise in the crown; consequendy, if twenty feet wide,, 
it will be four inches higher in the middle than on cook tide; 
and for txverity-five fleets five inches; fot Uiicty* fc«k ■« 
inches; and so on io the same proportion* When tb* mlk 
has been carefully laid, trodden down, asd raked^ either b 
length or the whole together, it should be rolled w«U both la 
length and crossways; the person who zoUaf weutng ihoca 
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with Oat he€l», timt be ma^ not mahe boles, as when they 
«re once ntade iti a new walk it is not easy to roll them out 
again^ In order to lay them hrm, it will be necessary to 
give them three or four rollings aRer good waterings or 
heavy rains, as this will cause the gravel to bind; so that 
when they become dry, they will be as bard as terrace. 
Ifon'^rnould gravel ts said to be the best for biriding, or such 
as has a little binding loam amongst it, which latter, though 
it be apt to stick to the heels of shoes in wet weather, binds 
better Ilian any thing else in dry weatJier; and when lire 
gravel is over-sandy or sharp, clay is frequently mixed with 
it, Mchich, when cast together in heaps^ and well mixed, binds 
like a rock. Walks of this sort are not only necessary near 
tfae bouse, where they cerLainly should be largest, but should 
be carried quite round the garden, because they dry soon after 
rain, and are always proper for walking upon. The walks 
laid with sand or other materials, in olher ])arts of gardens or 
pleasure-grounds, should be formed iJi the same manner, 
taking care to adopt every precaution according to the nature 
of the soil, so as to render them as dry as possible at all 
seasons. The breadth of these walks should be regulated 
by the nature of tJie ground; six feet iu small, and as much 
as twelve feet in large grounds* They are generally laid in 
winding directions, to render them as private as possible, by 
trees and plants on each side, and the turns are contrived to 
appear as easy and nalural as possible. In foradng grass- 
walks, different meUiods are pursued : but it is always neces¬ 
sary brst to level the ground by treading and raking, to 
make the surface firm as well as even* In small walks, it is 
common to have ihem laid wiili turf brought from some 
neighbouring waste, beating it well down at the time, so as 
to form a close smooili even surface. But where rJiey are 
of considerable extent, it is mostly found more convenient 
and proper to have the sward formed by I lie sowing of them 
with proper grass-seeds at snimble seasons ^ in doing wdiicli 
they should be soivn in a ralher thick and regular manner, 
Sind the seed be raked into the earth in an even way, I he 
surfaces bdng afterwards* when quite dry, rolled regularly 
with a moderately lieavy roller, in order to render their upper 
parts level, and to cover the earth or mould well over I lie 
seeds* Ali walks in general may be said to be useful, when, 
they are required for llie separation of Hie ground into 
quarters, beds, and borders, and serve to connect and lead 
to tlie different parts, or from one to anolfier cross-wise: , 
and where kitchen-gardens and jdeasure-grounds are con¬ 
nected, the principal walks sliould be of a more capacious 
nature, having handsome borders on the sides* such borders 
being intended for small esculent plants, as well as those of 
the flower and ornamental kinds. Leaves and weeds sJioukI 
on no account be sufleied to reinaiu ou tlie walks, which 
they soon spoil. 

Walkeriai a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia,— Generic Character. Calix: petiatilh inferior, 
of one leaf, in five ovate, acute, concave, sjireadiiig, per¬ 
manent segments. Corcllaz petals live, lanceolate, acute, 
$prcading, rather longer than the calix* Stamina: flJa- 
menta ifve, capillary, ascending, half the length of llie 
petals; ftntlierae roundish* Pistil: germcn superior, globu- 

five-cleft; style hrisfie-shaped, erect, as tall as the sla* 
mina'; stigma simple* P*;rlcurp: drupas five, obovate-kidney- 
shaped, of one tell. Sued: nut solitary, kidney-shaped, 
rather bony. Essential Character. Calitz inferior, 
in ti^e deep permanent segments. Corolla: of five petals* 

Drupas : five. Nuts: solitary, kidney-sliaped,^-The only 

kttowii species is, 

Mv Walkeri^ Serrata; Serrahd WalktHa^ Leaves ever- 

131 . 


green, smooth, and shining, alternate, on short stalks, ellip¬ 
tic lanceolate, acute* more or less evidently and acutely ser¬ 
rated* four or five inches long, furnished with a strong mid¬ 
rib, and many flue transverse reticulated veins; stipules 
none; panicles terniiual, with racemose, compound, angular, 
smooth flower-stalks; flowers yellowish, about half an inch 
in diameter, without scent; fruit reddish, shining, acid, aud 
bitter, seated on the dark-red enlarged calix. Some of the 
drupas in each flower are often abortive. The stem is 
sJtrubby, about twelve feet high, with round, smooth, leafy^ 
alternate branches* It appears to possess astringent and 
totiic qualities,—Native of various p^rts of the coast of 
Malabar. 

Wall Cress. See Arahh. 

Wall Flowtr. See Cheiranthus. 

Wall Pennywort. See Cotyledon. 

Wall Pepper. See Sedum^ 

IVali Rue. See Asplenittm. 

Wallwort. See Samfmeus Ebulus.. 

Walnut Tree. See Juglans. 

jyalls —arc used in gardening not only for fences, but for 
the purpose of ripening all such fruit as are too delicate to 
be perfected without such assistance in this climate. They 
are composed of stone, brick, or earth ; but for fruit-trees 
brick is the best, as being not only the haiidsomest, but the 
warmest for the ripening of fruit, besides being better adapted 
I for railing than stone, where the joints are larger: hence 
I brick walls with copings of freestone, and stone columns at 
proper dislauces to sepwate the trees, ami break off the 
force of tlie winds, make not only the most beautiful, but 
l]*e most profitable walls that can be erecledi Those walls 
are the best, tlic aspect of which have one point to the east¬ 
ward of south* us they enjoy the benefit of the morning sun 
more, and are less exposed to tlie west and soulli-west winds, 
which are very injurious to fruits, than those which are built 
due south; and after that, the soutli-east. But wherever it is 
I necessary to build south-west and west walh* or where such 
have been already built, the best method Is to plant them 
with such sorts of fruit as require less heat to ripen them : 
but north walls are only proper for baking-pears, plums, and 
iiioretjo cherries, for preserving; or duke cherries may be 
pianred against them, to continue longer in season. The 
proper thickness of these brick walls, Is thirteen inches, or 
a brick and half: but the thickuess should be proportioned 
t(v h.’i height ; for when they are built twelve or fourteen feet 
high, the foundations of the walls should be at least two 
bricks and a half in tluckness, and brought up a foot or more 
above tlie level surface of the ground of tbe same thickness: 
they should there be set off two inches on each side, which 
reduces them to two bricks; and five or six feet above the 
surface of the ground, ibey may be diminished on each side, 
to reduce them to the thickness of a brick and half, which 
must be continued to the summit. The piers in such high 
walls should always be proportioiiably stronger than is com¬ 
monly allowed to lower walls; for being more exposed to 
strong gales of wind, if not well built, they will be very dan¬ 
gerous. The piers should be projected the length of a brick 
at Ihe back, and the thickness of a brick in the front, and 
must be tcJi or tw^elve feel asunder. It appears however that 
these lofty walls are seldom wanted, except for Pears, though 
some think that the garden walls should seldom be built 
lower than twelve or thirteen feet, and iJiat they never need 
be higher than sixteen, except where they are connected 
with hot-house buildings. The ordinary height of hot-walls 
is ten feet* which is sufficient for any of those fruits which 
are generally forced; for by forcing ihe trees, tJiey arc usually 
9 O 
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weakened in their growth, and do not thrive so vi^orousl^ 
as those which are exposed in the open air; and where there 
is not a quantity of walling .planted, sufficient to let one part 
rest every other year, the trees only last a few seasons, and 
are never healthy. The foundations of these walls should 
be made four bricks and a half thick, in order to support the 
flues ; otherwise, if part of them rest on brick^work^ and llic 
other part on the ground, they will settle unequally, and soon 
get out of order; for wherever there happens any crack in 
the flues through which the smoke can make its escape, 
that will prevent their drawing; and if the smoke penetrate 
wilhin the glasses, the fruit will acquire a smoky taste, and 
be much injured. This thickness of the wall need not be 
continued more than sir inches above the ground, where the 
foundation or bottom of the first flue should be, which will 
he sufficient to raise it above the damps of the earth : then 
tJie wall may be set oflT four Inches on each side, which will 
reduce it to ihe ibiekness of three bricks und a half, so that 
the back wall may be two bricks (hick, which is absolutely 
necessary to throw the heat more out in.front; for when the 
back walls are too thin, the heat evaporaies. The wall in 
front next to the fruit should be only four inches thick, 
which will leave an allowance of nine inches for the flues, 
which may be covered with twelve-inch tiles; for if they 
have an inch and half bearing on each side, it will be sufli^ 
cient. The tire-places should be contrived at Ihe back of 
the walls, and in proporlion to their length, which is usually 
forty feet to each fire, though fifty may be allowed. They 
should be shedded over with brick and tite, to keep out the 
wind and taiu, otherwise the fires will not burn equally; and 
as it is quite necessary to have the fire-places or ovens below 
Ihe foundation of ibe first flues* there must be steps down 
into the sheds, to come to the mouth of them to supply the 
fuel; of course they should not be narrower than eight feet 
in the clear. Where the length of walling requires two ovens, 
they may be in the middle, being included under one shed, 
to save expense, and allow more room to attend the fires; 
as ill this case the shed must be at least ten feet long, but 
uol more than six in breadth, the steps down being at one 
epd. The lower flue, through which the smoke first passes 
from the fire, may be two feet and a half deep; of course 
the back wall should be at least two feet and u half thick, 
as high as the top of this flue* and then it may be set oif to 
two bricks, which must be continued to the top of the walk 
The second flue, which should return over the first, may be 
made two feet, the third a foot and u half, and the fourth 
one foot deep; which four flues with Ibeir coverings will rise 
nearly eight feet high, so that there will bo about two feet 
left for fixing of the frames at the top to support the glasses, 
for the coping of the wall; these four returns will be aufli-' 
cientto warm the air in the frames. But in the carrying up 
of these walls some strong iron hooks should be well fastened, 
at convenient distances, projecting about two inches from 
the wall, to which the trellis must be fastened, which is 
to support the trees. The flues must be well pargeited with 
loam on their iuside, and loam should be spread under the 
tiles which cover them, to the thickness of the hooks, that 
the flues may be very smooth. At each end of these flues 
small arches should be turned in the back walls, in such a 
manner that there may be holes opening, to cleanse the flues 
from soot whenever it has accumulalcd. The borders in 
front of these walls should be four feet wide, which will 
make a sufficient declivity for the sloping glasses; and on 
the outside of them should be low walls, rising four or sk 
inchei above the level of the borders* upon which the plate 
of timber must be laid^ on which the sloping glasses are to 


be Utd. The glasses must be divided into two nu^cst bcug 
contrived in such a manner, as that the upper row 
down, and be fastened at suitable distances;^ butlhelovcf 
may be either fixed or moveable; and the sloping tiabeis. 
which support the glass-frames, must be fastened it bstiM 
into the ground-plate in the front of Uie border, mi it 
the top into strong iron cramps, fixed in the upper pvtof 
the wall for that purpose. They should be made ef. fir, 
which docs not twist like oak and some other wood, 
it is laid in such a' position ; and on the top ahould be fixed 
in a close manner, a strong board* under which the-njiper 
row of glasses should slide, io order to secure the upper 
from being raised by the winds, and to keep the wet.froB 
tlie trees, ft tpay project on the top glasses about Um 
inches. The width of Ihe frames may be about.three to, 
nr according to the extent of the wall, the bars beiog 
It^ngthways. These hollow or forcing walls ate verjgrmt 
acquisitions to fruit-gavdens in Ihe northero parti of.lba 
kingdom on many accounts; and it is said to be a Mat* 
improvemeot in ihem, not to have the furnaces placed loi 
close upon the walU, or tire flues to lead too dtreoUy fimiid * 
to the front, but the former to be kept back befotift they 
reach the front brickwork. These walls are not only 
utility, importance, and advantage, as serving the pmpoia 
of defences against exlerasl injuries, and as shelteruig agidnit 
cold cutting wind^ high stormy blasts, and all so^ 
severe exposure; but also asaflPording the means of htvhg 
diflerent sorts of fruit-trees trained against them for tlia pta* 
ductioa of finer, more early, and better perfected finiiL 
Indeed, without their assistance many of the more; 
sorts of fruit-trees cannot be made to mature and. ripen Iheit 
fruit in any full perfeclion in this climate. .The peachy ace* 
tarine, apricot, vine* and fig, all stand in need of nwlj tha; 
best full south walls, to produce their fruit in the fullest ind 
finest proportion, having their branches traiited in elos^ ia 
a regular expanding manner, upon them, lO order to have the 
full benefit of their warmth and protection during thotiiat 
of their early blossoming, aud netting their frails in Iht- 
spring months; and afterwards to obtain themost ooibplett.n 
influence and advantage of the sun in bringing tbemfbrvud 
in the most eflectual mauner to tbe above-noticed staf* of 
maturity, in due season, and with the greatest licbneM of 
flavour. Walls are also useful for all the more comiMfr 
hardy sorts of fruiMrees, Dotwitlistandfng they are cipabk 
of producing good fruits abundantly withoul; the walbi stffl 
they are thereby aflbrded more early and in greater perfeDlm^' 
Where any of tl(e better sorts of these hAve Um advatiiage 
of being grown against a south, south-west* Of east wal4 dw 
fruits become ripe early, and in a pedectiy mature manwer; ^ 
and usually the early as well as the later kinds acQuinstiU < 
more improved slates of perfection and fineneas of flavnnr* 
some of them for immediate eating, othen for heepto 
diflerent lengths of time. This occurs in the principal Mlp 
of cherries, in the choicer sorts of plums* tbe capital Mtfb 
of the finest eating pears, of the summer, autumn* aid wUter. 
kinds, and id some of the highly valued sorts of the jtitilV 
apples of those different seasons. By plaittiag soiM^if tbt' 
hardy sorts of fruit-trees against walls fully to the soat^'^ 
others against those which have a westerly aspect indaitof 
on those towards tbe east aud north* tbe best toito of:4Uj|- = 
different fruits will be produced in succesgra%ibodi at 
early and late period* Where tbe walls ave ntmled ia tbiP> 
interior parts of garden grounds, or near planlatiiMDi* of AMti* 
their boundaries* with pieces of. ground and boitnda^.toe*^ 
exterior to them, they may be furnished and plaatcdi wilt 
the most choice forU of ftuiMtfoa on toth wfiWfr^ 
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them to the nature of the aspedi in both llie tender and tlie 
hardy kinds^ some being placed on l!ie full south walls, olliers 
on the west and cast aspects of liieni* as well as on llieir 
northern exposures; however, in general^ allotling tlkose of 
the best sorts, of the former as well as latter description, to 
llie walls with southern exposures or aspects j as all those of 
the peachy nectarine, apricot^ vine, Dg, and others of the 
tender varieties of fruit-trees, as noticed already; and some 
of those of the finest kinds of cherries, plums, pears, and 
apples, in (he more hardy fruit-tJee kinds. The less tine 
kinds.of all or most of tlic^e tender and hardy sorts, but 
chiefly of the latter, may be planted against the walls wfiicb 
have western or eastern aspects; and those which have 
northern exposures or aspects may have some of tile latter 
torts, as summer Pears, Plumbs, Morello Cherries, and Cur¬ 
rants, placed against them for later succcssional ripening* 
E^iperience has now fully shewn that the crops of fruit are 
the most abundant, and of the best quality, where the walls, 
against which the trees are arranged and nailed, are well 
built in the perfectly strai^dit form, ns they protect the blos¬ 
soms and young fruit in the most favourable manner for the 
purpose. i»ee Sto^e, 

Wallenia; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Monogy- 
nia,— Generic Character, C/tttx: perianth inferior, of 
one leaf, in four erect obi use segments, permanent. Co- 
rcUa: of one petal, tubular; tube cylindrical, erect, longer 
than the oatix; limb in four, shallow, ovate, obtuse, croct, 
converging segments, Slumins: hlamcula four, inserted 
into (he base of the corolla, dilated at the bottom, half erect, 
as long again as the corolla, and rather spreading in that 
position beyond its limb ; authera; ovate, incumbent. Pis- 
tit: germen superior, oblong; style awl-sliaped, shorter than 
the stamina and corolla, permanent; stigma simple, obi use. 
Piriearp: berry roundish, of one cell. Seed: solitary* 
roundish, with a brittle shell. Some male flowers 

occasionally occur, which have no pistil, rendering the genus 
polygamous. Essential Character. Caiix: four-cleft, 
inferior. Corolla: tubular, four-cleft. Btrr^: wiili one 
seed,—The specie^ are, 

li.WaHeiim LaurifoUa; LaurMirtved WalUnia, Branches 
round; they are long, subdivided, as thick as a goose-quill, 
twining about every thing in their way, marked with scars 
frwfr the insertion of former foliage; leaves on round smooth 
footstalks, obovate, obtuse, entire, smooth, shining, slightly 
ribfaied and striated, about four inches long, and almost half 
as broad in theojiddle; stipules none; panicle terminal, 
wkb' spreading, alternate, partly level-topped, subdivided 
bnukches* The stem is woody, from ten to Iweniy feet high, 
having a smooth bark, and no thorns or prickles; flowers 
stalked^ yellow, inodorous, about half an inch long, nume¬ 
rous, very beautiful; berry scarlet.— It is a native of bushy 
plaecs, on the mountains of Jamaica and Hispaniola, flower- 
iDg in spring and autumn. 

3,.WalleiiU AngularU; Angular-hranchedWallenia^ Leaves 
ki]ger (ban in the foregoing species, alternale on the lower 
pg^t of each branch, opposite or even wboried above, all 
very smooth and shining; panicle lerminal, erect, many- 
flontred, somewhat corymbose; its ultimate divisions umbeU 
Utc or capitate; flowers green, about the si^e of the preced- 
iag, but the calix seems less deeply divided, more hairy, and 
tb* corolla smoother; stigma downy; brauches all angular, 
•mQdtb.— Native of the East Indies; and cultivated in the 
iilaiid of Mauritius, where it grows to the height of twenty- 
five /ect, and U as thick as a man*s leg. 

IfU^rfu; a genus of the class Monadelphia, order PenL 
Genebic Chabactee. Catix: perianth inferior. 


double; the outer unilateral, of three leaves, deciduous; inner 
of one leaf, cloven half w'ay down into five acute segments, 
cup-shaped, permanent* Corolla: petals fire, inversely heart- 
shaped. spreading, their claws inserted into the lower pari of 
the tube of the flianienta. Stamina: filarnenta five, united 
into a tube, tJieir upper part separate, spreading, short; 
anthers ovate* Pistil: germeii superior, ovate; style thread- 
shaped, longer than tlie stamina; stigmas tufted, Perioarp: 
capsule obovate. of one cell, and two valves. Seed: solitary, 
obtuse, dilated upwards. ESSENTIAL Character* Calix: 
double; the outer lateral, ofthree leaves, deciduous. Petals: 
five. Sti/lc; one* Capsule: of one cell, and two valves. 
Seed: solitary.-The species are, 

1* Wallheria Americana; Ametitan Walihtria. Leaves 
oval, plaited, downy, unequally and sharply toothed : Ifiey 
are alternate, stalked, one to two inchei^, or more, in length, 
strongly veined, plaited a( ibe edges, cvlremely soft on botli 
sides, with dense, hoary, minutely starry pubescence; stipules 
aw l-shaped ; Jieads of flowers stalked ; flowers small, yellow, 
in dense, axillary, solitary lufls, each on a stout, straight, 
downy stalk, various m length, but usually nearly equal To 
,the corresponding footstalk.—TItese plants may be increased 
by seeds, which must be sown on a hot-bed; and when th< 
plants are fit to plant out, they must be each removed into a 
separate small pot, and plunged into a fresh lioLbed, being 
afterwards treated in the same manner as other plants kept 
in the bark-stove. In tike second year they flower and pro¬ 
duce seeds, hut may be continued three or four years, if they 
be often shifted, and the roots pared, to keep them within 
compass. lu order to keep the roots out of the Ian, they 
should be drawn up out of it at least once in six weeks, dur¬ 
ing the summer season, and the plunts may be shifted out of 
the pots once in two months. With this management the 
second and third sorts may be continued several years, but 
the first seldom lasts beyond two. They produce a good 
effect among other stove plants, all affording flowers during 
the summer mouths: 

2. Wullheria Indica; East Indian Walikeria, Leaves 
oval, ptailed, downy, blunlly toothed; beads of flowers ses¬ 
sile. Tltis is distinguished from the preceding species, by 
the blunter and more shallow teeth of the leaves, tlic down of 
which is less <lense, and by the constantly sessile heads of 
tawjiy yellow flowers.—Native of the East Indies. See the 
preceding, for culture, 

3* Wallheria Lophanthus; Crested Soufh-Sea WaUhtHa*^ 
Leaves roundish-heart-shaped, serrated, stalked, clothed 
with silky pubescence; heads of flowers stalked ; bractes im¬ 
bricated.—Native ^of the Marquisas. See tlie first spe^^ics, 
for culture, &c. 

4. Waltheria Ovata; RaundUh-leaved Walt her ia. Leaves 
roundish, ovate, acute* tinequaJly toothed, densely downy; 
they are of a very broad ovate figure, obscurely lobed, or 
angular* one and a half, or two inches long* sharply toothed; 
heads of flowers sessile; flowers yellow* in small sessile tufts, 
some of the lower cues assembled upon short leafy axillary 
branches, not nearly so long as the leaves. This is a busby 
slu'ub, three or four fret high, downy, and very soft in every 
part.—Native of Peru. Sec the first species, for iU cub 
lure, &c. 

5- Wakheria Angustifolia; Narrow-leaved Walthiria* 
Leaves oblong, obtuse, plaited, toothed, hoary, half an inch 
long, obtuse at each end ; heads of flowers neary sessile, sup¬ 
ported by very short stalks.—Native of the East Indies* Sre 
ijic first species, for culture, &:c. 

G, Walt her ia Etiiptica; Leavti 

elliptic-obtong, obtuse^ plaited, downy; they arc mors 
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downy^ and three limes as lon^ as in the preceding species; 
heads of flowers sessile; petals obtuse, not emarginate.—Na* 
tive of the CasL indies. See the first species. 

7* Waitlieria Glabra; Smoolk-lt^a^d Waitheria. Leaves 
smooth, ovate-lanceolate, bluntbh, with tonth-hke serratures; 
they are stalked, oval, somewhat taticeolate, two or three 
inches long, one and a half or two inches broad, smooth on 
both sides, paler beneath, seldom pointed; footstalks slender, 
six or eight lines long; stipules lanceolate, pointed, deci¬ 
duous; heads of ftowt-rs aUeniale, on a\illary stalks; flowers 
in dense, almost sessile, leafless tufts, ranged alternately on 
an axillary slalk; outer calix of ihree verj narrow, smooth, 
deciduous leaves; inner permanent, bell-skaped, very snto^dh, 
wrih long, almost Ihrcad-sliaprd lectfi ; corolla yellow, 
scarcely longer than the inner calix ; capfiule membranaceous, 
with one seed,—Native of Gnadaloupe. See the lirst species, 
for culture, &c. 

li. Waliheria Cordaia; Ilenrt-hared WoUhrrxn, Leaves 
smooth, heart-shaped, sharply and unef]tially toothed, from 
one to two itiehes long, on roughisJi ftmtstalks, about a quar¬ 
ter of their own length, broadly ovate, hluntish, veiny, but 
not plaited, paler beueatli; stipules awl-shaped ; licads of 
flowers ovale, stdiiary, on straight axillary stalks ; conimon 
flower-stalks geiierally mucEi longer thati the fnotsialks, 
stout, each bearing a dense head of flowers half an itich 
long; cal is like I hat of the preceding, from which it is dis 
linguished by its leaves and inflorescence, as from all tlie 
other species by the smoothness tW' ils leaves, Ac,— Native 
of the We^t Indies, For its propagation and culture, see the 
first sj>eties, 

Warphi^ of Land —is the practice of improving land in 
particular situations, on the borders of large rivers and 
channels, iino wltich the sea-titles flow, and where the level 
of tiie ground is socEi as 1o admit of their being overflowed 
with faciliiy. Tlds practice has hitherto been con tilled lo 
tlic extensive sea-diitrirU of Lincolnshire and York shire. It 
Jtas been observed, tJiat the w^aters of the Tient, Ouse, and 
Duu, and other rivers of these counties, whicli empty them¬ 
selves into the great erstuary of tlie Humber, are muddy to 
an excess; insomuch iluii in the summer season, if a cylin- 
drital glass, twelve or flfteeii inches long, be filled with ihe 
water, it will preseniiy deposit an iticlk of tnudcly matter, 
which in those parts is called Warp. M'liere il comes from, is 
not ascertained : the water of the Humber is clear at its mouth, 
and no floods in tlie countries waslied by the warp rivers 
bring it, but on tlie contiary do much misetnef, spoiling the 
warp. In the very driest seasons, and longest droughts, it 
!s found the best and most plciilifuK The improvement 
which warping makes in land, is said to conj^ist in notiung 
more than merely letting in the tide at high-water, to deposit 
the warp, or nuiddy material, and permilling it to run olV 
again us the water fatU. But in order lo render it fully 
ethcaciotis, iho water must he completely iit commajid, so 
that it may he kept out and let in at pleasure; consequctilK 
lliere must he jiot only a cut or canal made to the river, 
hut a sluice at the mouth of it, formed to open or shut, as 
wanted; and that the water may be of a proper depth on llie 
land lo be warped, aud also restiained bom flowing over 
contiguous lands, whrthcT cultivated or not, banks arc neces¬ 
sary to be raised rotmd the fields lo be warped, and these 
banks must be from three or four to six or seven feet liigli, 
according lo circmnslances. If the tract be large, the canal 
which takes the water may be made several miles long, so us 
lo warp the lands on eacli side the whole way, by means of 
lateral cuts in any suitable direction; bnt it is to be observed, 
that the effect lessens as the distance from the river in¬ 


creases; that is, it requires a longer Uiue for Ibe water to 
deposit warp enough to produce the benefit* It hmm been 
already said, that the land to be warped muvt be baafced 
round against the river; the banks should be maile of the 
eaHli taken on the spot from the land; they must be fbnned 
so as to slope six feet, that is, three feet oo each aide of 
The top or crown of the bank, for every foot perpendienlar 
rbe; their top, or crown, being made broader or Darrower« 
according to the impetuosity of the tide, and the weight 
quantity of water; and they extend|froni two to twelve ficet: 
tlieir Jicfglit is regulated by the height to which tbe springs 
tides flow, so as to exclude or let them in at pleasure, la 
these banks there are lo be more or fewer opemogs formed, 
according to the quantity of ground to be warped» and tbe 
choice of the proprietor ; but in general they have onlj two 
sluices, one called the flood-gale, to admit, the Other termed' 
the ctoLigh, to let off the water: these are sufficient for leti 
or fifteen acres. When the^ spring-tide begins to ebb. the 
fl<^od-gate is opened to admit the tide, the clougb having 
been previously shut by the weight of the wafer brought np 
the river by ilie flow of the tide. As the tide ebba down tw 
rrver, the weight or pressure of the water being taken fonn 
tlie outside of the clongh next the river, ilie lide-watcr« tlmt 
has been previously admitted by the flood-gate, opena tbe 
dough ugaiu, and discharges itself slowly, but completely, 
through iL In fortning the doughs, they are walled on cacii 
side, and so constructed as to let the waler run off between 
the ebb of the tide ad mined, and the flow of ibe next; and 
to this point the workmen pay paitlcular aUentiOD. The 
flood-gales are placed so high on this account, as only to let 
ill the spring tides when opened. They arc, therefore, of 
course placed above Ihe level of the commoii tides. Willows 
are occa>ioitally planted on tJic fronts of the banks, to break 
tlie force of the tides, and defend their fronts with thr warp 
thus accuinulated and retained. These trees, however; must 
never be planted oti the banks themselves^ as, being ugilated 
by llie wiiiHf, they would loosen the foundations. The first 
cost of a si nice for warping hRy acres annually, supposing 
the sluice to he five feet high and seven deep, will bo from 
£4 ft> 500. This practice creates a new sort of soil, ud it 
is of hut little consequence what the original nature or 
quality of the land may he, as all kinds of soils, almost with- 
out exception, are wonderfully improved by it; but it ta coo* 
fessedly most beneficial in lrght*soiled, open, porous lands, 
and lo hill soils, when they are deficient in calcareous matter, 
and require sub^laiices of this kind to reduce their tenacity: 
such soilsp when well warped, will remain fora vast len|itb of 
time afterwards in a high state of fertility. Experleuced 
warpers, however, suggest, as an iinproveuient in this mode 
of tillage, to apfdy a small poilion of warp whenever the 
laud is ill a state of fallow, which will be about every five or 
six years. Tlie depth to which the land should be covered 
by the tides, must be regulated according to their leveli, ud 
tiie heights to wJdcli the tides rise in tbe rivera from wbich 
they procerfL The eflect of warping is very different from 
tlmt of irrigation; as it is not the water that produce* the 
improvement, but Ihe mud or material whiefa isdepoiit^d; 
hence in the time of floods* arid in winter, warping ceiie»; it 
is not the purpose of warping to manure, but to ervate and 
form the soil. It is* in this point of view, of-little or no con- 
sequence, as has been above observed, whether the soil be 
bog, clay, sand, or peat, as the warp will be deposited upon ' 
il, in one summer, from the depth of six to sixteen tiiclieSi^ nod 
in the hollows or low places two, three, or four feel; tba* to^ 
leave an entirely level surface. Hence a soil :of any d^ptb 
may be formed, which consists perhaps principally of MDd» 
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but IB always fouod to be aaonziogty fertile. On the coaBt of 
Lincotnsbire, from Wisbeach to Boston, which through a long 
BUccessioD of age» baa formed a large tract of warp country, 
calWthe Sili district, no attempts have been made to warp 
flirtifictally* It is therefore suggested, to the proprietors or 
feimera uving near a muddy river, that they should consider 
-the position of their grounds well, and try the amount of the 
lubsidence of the mud in the water, in a cylindnca! glass jar, 
as a great beoeht may be lost from their luatteutiou to this 
'subject 

Wartwort. Euphorbia. 

Wuste Zrsn^s.—The scarcity of corn, which prevailed 
throughout Great Britain a few years ago, acted as a power¬ 
ful stimulus to the inclosurc and improvement of waste land, 
which is now si ill more necessary, as it affords a large in¬ 
crease of productive labour for the most valuable members of 
;^Ddety, The insufticiency of labour for the demand of the 
country, leaves no danger of old land being at all neglected 
'in order to bring wastes into cultivation; but iu the cultivation 
4if waste land, particular circumstances must be considered. 
'9ome wastes, frotn the situation and the quality of their soils, 
afe capable of being brought into a high state of cultivation 
atfd improvement, with com para lively Utile labour and ex- 
‘flense; while in others the expense of cultivation would be 
^reart, and the profit precarious and inconsiderable. Hence 
sortie able judges conchide, that the same quantity of labour 
4lfird expense, which would be necessary to divide and cultivate 
such soils, would rn all probability raise a much larger pro* 
portion of produce from lauds already but imperfectly culti- 
^fed. It is often said, that our soil and climate arc more 
adapted for producing grass than corn: but the fact is, that 
the/greatest portion is well suited to either, and will amply 
repay skill and industry wherever exerted, l^rofitable, how¬ 
ever, as this business would entirely turn out, both to the 
fodividual and the public, the taste of landholders, in general, 
is rather to increase their quantity of wilderness, than to im¬ 
prove their present possessions. When, however, a pro¬ 
prietor feels indisposed to improve bis waste grounds himself, 
aurely be may find a pleasure in giving liberal encourageineat 
tb' hSs tenants, and the labouring poor, to exert themselves to 
tender it productive. The foundation of the encouragement 
should perhaps be a long lease to poor industrious honest 
labourers, with a small allowance to build a house, and to 
hdp themselves to live, until they can raise food to support 
themselves; after which they should pay interest for the 
money, and a small rent for the ground. It would, indeed, be 
belter that landholders should give any encouragement short 
of their own loss, rather than allow such lands to lie any 
longer as they are. Waste lands are generally classed under 
three general heads: First, Elevated barren lands, covered 
with dijSerent sorts of coarae plants, which comprehends all 
the varieties and denominations of moory, Jieathy, and moun¬ 
tain down, and other such lauds, however diversified by the 
particular circumstances of quality and situation. These 
circumstances must constantly regulate the modes of clearing 
the surface, dividing, inclosing, and laying out the lands, as 
well as the buildings that may be necessary, and direct the 
hind and extent of the diflerent operations, which are after¬ 
wards the best and most proper and conducive to improve¬ 
ment, 'Where the land is thin, loo much ploughing is mostly 
to be avoided, though in other circumstances it may, for the 
most part, be freely adopted, especially where any suitable 
^meliorating substances are at hand ready to be applied. In 
ihie iruprovement of waste land, wliere the heath, and other 
coarse plants on the surface are considerable, it is the prac- 
with some, to apply lime in large proportions some time 
ld2. 


before the ground is to be broken up, as it is found to have 
great power and effect in destroying such coarse matters, and 
in preparing the superficial parts of the soil and ground for 
the operation of the plough, and the action of other tools, for 
bringing it into necessary cultivation. Objections have been 
made to the cultivation of Wheat, in the first instance, though 
that would appear to be the most profitable method of pro¬ 
ceeding. This crop should be followed by Turnips, or by 
Oats, with Ray-grass and Red Clover, though the former is 
: generally preferable, especially if the necessary quantity of 
suitable manure can be procured in a ready manner; then 
Barley, with seeds, may be tried ro succession to the Turnips, 
particularly where they succeed in such a manner as to keep 
sheep a sufficient length of time ou the field. The course of 
the crops will then run thus; Wheat, the stubble carefully 
turned down in the autumn, then Turnips, and these fol¬ 
lowed by Barley or Oats, with Ray-grass and Red Clover. 
The first crop of these grasses, grazed by sheep, or other 
sorts of live stock, is mast convenient. Land thus managed, 
when broken up a second time, will soon, it is asserted, 
become equal to any other. It may be necessary, in many 
cases and for many reasons, to vary the first crop. In some 
it may be most useful and proper to begin with Turnips; 
in others with Oats and seeds, or with the former only. In 
lands where mucilage appeared deficient, Buck-wheat, turned 
iu, has been tried with great success, especially when after¬ 
wards mixed with lime and dung. Si ill the above method 
of beginning with Wheat is the best in all cases where oir- 
cumslances will permit it, because Wheat, when the ground 
is properly prepared, will best repay the expense of such 
preparation ; and green leguminous crops, eaten off by sheep 
or cattle, will afterwards improve the land considerably, even 
without other means, which ihould never be neglected where 
the expense of providing them is moderate. Heath-land, 
where the staple is very thin before smalt stones and gravel 
are reached, may be improved in somewhat, the same way, 
in some cases; and after the surface materials have been 
reduced and spread out by nine-share ploughing, and sow- 
it with grass seeds welt hanowed in. By this simple method^ 
the sward soon becomes sweet, good, aud productive; the 
heath, which originally covered the ground, soon disappear¬ 
ing. Wastes that are naturally poor, thin, and barren, 
should seldom have corn attempted to be raised upon them 
in the first instance. Heaih-laiKls of this sort, intended for 
sheep-walks, may be improved by breast-ploughing, burning, 
and spreading out the ashes upon a certain proportibn of 
then] every year; half of such portion being directly pre¬ 
pared for early Turnips, the other half for the same crop in 
the spring. The Turnips, on the first part, when fed off on 
the laud by sheep, should have the ground they occupied 
sown, after being prepared early iu the spring, with Tares, in 
the quantity of three bushels to the acre, with a few Oats^ 
which are also to be fed off with sheep; then sow Turnips 
again for the spring, which being fed off as before, the land 
is to be sown with Oats aod White Clover seeds, eight pouuds^ 
to the acre, with a bushel of good hay-seeds. The Clover is 
not to be in any way slocked, after the Oats are cut, until the 
spring. This land, by being hurdled off, where practicable, 
and fed with sheep for two or three years, will, it is said, 
become an excellent swards and form a great improvement, 
affording the improver vast profit in tlie increase of theiheep 
it can support There are other modes of bringing waste 
lands, of these different kinds, into cultivation; aa by plant¬ 
ing Potatoes in the ridge, and other methods, which b well 
suited to the means of improving small portions by the 
labouring poor, in many instances, as they often produce 
y P 
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good abundant crops, and render tlie lands soon dt for 
other purposes withont much expense* The sotting of the 
seeds of leguminous plants among those of the grass kind 
has been found to ameliorate the soil, and increase the 
herbage*—The second sort of waste land to be considered is, 
the swampy, boggy, and marshy bind, such as are infested 
with various descriptions of coarse vegetable productions* 
Tins comprises all the sorts and varieties of soft watery Land 
formed by the deposition of diifereut rich earthy, or other 
such matters, and often is a collection of the rich mud and 
sediment which is washed down from the higher grounds, so 
mixed with the recrements of dlfiTerent decayed vegetables of 
its own growth, and so overcharged with stagnant water, that 
it hardly aflfords support for any animal. This sort of waste 
is generally less susceptible of improvement than heathy 
moor, or any of the kinds above described, though it gene¬ 
rally repays the expense of a successful experiment better 
than any other, because it is that sort of land, which, when 
freed from its superabundant moisture, is the richest and 
most productive; nor is the clearing and cultivation of it in 
most cases so didiciilt as is generally supposed* Sometimes 
the water which overflows it comes from higher grouuds, so 
that it may be easily intercepted^ and afterwards made to 
serve it in the way of manure, by being thrown over the 
surface. In other cases, the water arises from internal springs, 
which are easily discovered whenever the land has got an 
outlet OQ the lower side of it, to which the water thus pro¬ 
duced can be conducted by open cuts, as the muddy and 
earthy material subsides* It may then be drawn off in the 
usual way, and the land convened to valuable pasture or 
corn-crops, as most suitable to its quality* In this manner, 
and by the application of projier substances of different kinds 
on the surface when necessary, many considerable tracts of 
such sorts of waste land in different parts of the kingdom have 
lately been brought into an excellent slate of cultivation for 
the production of corn as well as grass* And besides such 
advantages, the removal of the stagnant wetness in the lands, 
in many instances, is of much benefit in promoting the healthi¬ 
ness of the neighbourhood, by removing the cold and putrid 
vapours wliich they exhale* Wastes that have much coarse 
jusliy herbage on the surface, and are considerably dry, 
shoubl be treated as follows: In April and May pare and 
burn the surface; and after the matters thus produced are 
spread equally over it, turn I he ground up with a very ebb 
furrow, and sow it at the proper season with Turnips in the 
broad cast manner* From the almost entire absence of root- 
weeds, in consequence of the burning, the crop will require 
little care in <tressing by the hoe* The Turnips are to be 
consumed upon the ground, by folding sheep upon it by 
means of flakes and hurdles* As soon as the land is to he 
cleared of the Turnips, it is to be ploughed with a good 
furrow, and to remain in that state until the season for sowing 
the crop again arrives. If well worked, and laid into ridges 
or stitciies of the usual breadth of two feet and a half, the 
dung produced by the sheep that consumed the first Turnip 
crop will render the land capable of giving a superior crop 
of the same kind in Ibe second season. This second crop, 
like the first, is to be consumed by folding sheep on Ibe land 
in the same mautier; which being finished, the land is to be 
ploughed and laid into ridges for a corn-crop, which is to be 
either Barley or Oats, according lu its nature and situation. 
If rich and well-sheltered, they should be cropped with 
Barley, otherwise with Oats, to either case to be sown off 
with grass-seeds for paMure. It is conceived that under this 
process of management the smallest possible expense will be 
incurred, iind that the lands, at the end of three seasons only. 


are thrown into pasture in high condition, while in the «oiiae 
of the process one valuable Corn crop, and one good oiop of 
Turnips, have been afforded, together with-a leva vatuahb one 
of the same sort; wliich last, however, may be anfficieiit 16 
defray all the expense of tillage attending it, over ud nhoie 
that of reducing the coarse surface* The eapen^^of pn- 
paring for the second Turnip crop, and for tbe Cora oi^ 
will amount to no more than the price of ordinary 
tillage; and the lands from being brought into tbe ittfb of 
grass in high condition, will not only afford abaDdiQLpf&« 
fltable pasture, but at the same time be ready, when bfoun 
up at a future period, to yield full crops of Corn. In hw 
wet bottoms, it has been found also most beneficial to pm 
and burn for tbe same crop to be eaten off by sheep; then 
to sow Oats, and afterwards to lay on five chaldroni of line 
per acre, as a preparative for.another crop of Turnips^ to b* 
eaten by sheep as before; after which, to sow Oats, wilb 
seeds in the quantity of sixteen pounds of White Clover^ fine 
pounds of Rib-grass, and a (quarter of good hay-seed% la 
the acre* Land so managed, it is said, will cbrry ctnuider* 
ably more stock than it did in its original state*. If tbe 
water has been completely removed, these aeeda may be 
broken up at the end of two years, or as soon as they appw 
to decline, for Wheat, and be put into tbe fonMbift Vvi- 
bandry, namely, Turnips affer Wheat, to be succeed^ by 
Barley, Clover, Turnips, and Wheat again* Until the land 
becomes tired of Red Clover, there cannot, it is supppsed, 
be a more judicious method adopted for this bind of mate 
land* When it becomes tired with the Red Clover^ which 
is generally after two successive rounds, either Beam, Pcai^ 
or seeds, may be substituted* The two former are ameliotat*' 
ing crops, and will be found beneficial, where such wastes 
are of a strong quality of soil; the former pariicularljp where 
the land is strong enough for Beatts* The best substitute 
for Red Clover in such cases is, small seeds for two yeaii, 
which removes it from the four into the five shift •yileo,— 
The third class of waste laud is, the peaty, mossy, and tnrfe 
of which there are many different kinds, from those of the 
smallest depths to those of the greatest, however di^reot 
they may be in their qualities, textures, and other edrenn- 
staucos* As they vary greatly in all these respects, mod in 
the quantities of moisture, it is obvious there must be a great 
diversity in the methods of cultivating and bringing tbm iiUa 
a stale of improvement* As there is a)u\ost always a degree 
of wetness in them, which is uofriendl^ to tbe cultoKaod 
growth of all or most sorts of plants which are ol^ects of the 
farmer's attention, it is mostly necessary, but especially iu tboie 
of the deeper kinds, to free them as much as possible front the 
excess of moist ness, as a first step toward their improvenKlt* 
After this, tlie surface is to be levelled, consolidated, iod 
rendered more compact, by the application of different wrfs 
of weighty substances of the earthy and other kinds. Thbu 
particularly necessary where such wastes are of a fungous 
open quality, and may be' effected by any sort of materials 
of the above kinds, which are in quantity and at band. In 
different cases, sand, clay, marl, and other such matten, 
may be met with under such waste lands, and answer tbe 
purpose effectually at a trifiiiig expense* It has been observ¬ 
ed, that the great point in reducing wastes of ibis kind to 
corn-lands is, in the first place, to lay them so diy ii to 
favour vegetation, but not to deprive the crops of their 
necessary moisture. The medium must be careKitlyobeerfed^ 

; as the value of such lands is not unfrequently dimmisbed by 
, the last, as well as the first of these opposite causes. Tb» 

I sort of waste land is indeed of so porous a quality, tbit'if 
I entirely deprived of its natural moistute, it is liable toaiail 
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tbc drought beyond the reaicb of the dewa. Waste land of 
this kind, several feet deep, is said to be made capable of 
carrying natural Clover, and other fine grasses, in some cases 
by no other means than removing the wetness, smoothiug 
the surface, and giving a good covering of ditch-scourings, 
and the mud scrapings of the sides of the roads. In some 
cases^ this sort of waste resting upon fine clayey or strong 
loamy bottoms, they are floated away, in case a stream suffix 
ciently strong can be procured, that the rich soil underneath 
may be brought into cultivation. In other^cases, the mossy 
material is not floated down by a stk-eam of water, but only 
improved upon the surface; which is done by cutting a 
large canal or passage on that side the waste next tlie fall, 
which is intended to convey the water from tiie field or land. 
Smaller ditches arc then cast, wlncii form the field or land 
into ridges, which are made of more or less breadth as the 
waste may happen to be more or less solid, but all termi¬ 
nating in the great cut or passage. The land of the field is 
next turned over by digging it; and where Potatoes are to 
be the first crop, they are planted in the la^y-bed mode 
tcross the ridges: but in case the first crop is to be grain, 
the e&rth or soil of the ridges is turned over the lengthways 
of them, or in the direction of the smaller cuts or openings. 
Some suppose that this kind of waste land is best adapted 
to raising grass; and that, for that purpose, it should be 
inaproved more than for growing of corn. Clover will grow 
in it, if it be suflicienily dry, and Rye grass still better, being 
less delicate. But the sort of grass which suits it best is the 
Meadow Soft Grass, which grows closely, quickly, keeps 
the ground well, and U equally fit for hay and pasture. In 
Lancashire, where extensive improvements of this sort of 
wastes have lately been effected, and where vast tracts still 
remaiu to be improved, they arc first divided into suitable 
fields or portions by large open ditches, so cut and formed 
as to be prevented from beii»g forced in by the pressure of 
the water. They have then smaller covered drains formed in 
proper directions, for taking off more of the superfluous 
moisture ; the distances of the drains are regulated by the 
nature of the waste, and the quantity of water* Afterwards 
the surface is levelled, and brought into order, by taking off 
the coarse, hilly, ujkeven part, and putting ihejn into large 
heaps to be consumed in a slow smothering manner, spread¬ 
ing the reduced nialerials evenly out over the whole, adding 
a full good covering of clay, marl, or fine limestone gravel, 
some of which are mostly found under the lands. When 
they have remaijked for some time in this aitualion, they nre 
broken up by a proper plough, contrived and prepared for 
the purpose, by having the irons in a perfectly sharp con¬ 
dition, and by the coulter being so fixed as to operate with¬ 
out resistance. The horses employed as llie team in the first 
breaking up, and some lime afterwards, are under the neces¬ 
sity of having pailens put upon their hind feet, except in 
very soft lands. In ihe northern parts of the same county* 
after a uumber of large open cuts have becik made for taking 
away the stagnant water, they begin by cutting drains in the 
land, at nine feet distance from each other, two feet wide, 
and three deep, below which a deep opening is formed by a 
Joag*pomted spade, and left open* while the whole space 
above is covered and filled. When the surface is levelled 
where necessary, and the land wholly ploughed over by 
beginning on the sides of the diaius, and laying the furrow- 
slices well over them* it is w-ell harrowed lengthways of the 
fidges* Afterwards, when it is practicable, in winter, sand or 
Clay is applied during frost In three or four thousand loads 
per acre* and spread over the surface to remain till the begin* 
niiig of spring, wben it is well harrowed in, and the land 


ploughed and sown with Oats* In the next spring. Potatoes 
are set, in drills four feet apart, using a little littery dung, 
and they are kept well earthed up; and when removed, are 
succeeded by Wheat and Rye upon one ploughing. In the 
winter afterwards the stubbles are ploughed down, and in the 
ensuing spring a compost of some kind of heavy material is 
laid ou with lime, and the land sown with Barley, which 
affords good crops* In different parts of the northern dis- 
tricts of the kingdom, immense tracts of wastes of this kind 
almost every where occur. In the county of Argyle, for 
instance, they are said to abound in every parish, and,fhough 
capable of cultivation and improvement, are wholly useless 
and of little or no value. They are of different depths* as 
from two or three to eight or ten feet, and differ in si^e, so 
that some of them are to be estimated not by the number of 
acres* but of square miles. They have also in some cases 
every advantage of situation for manure and markets, vast 
quantities of limestone being near on one side, and of sand 
and sea*ware on the other. It is evident* from what has 
already been effected, that this sort of waste, though of no 
utility in its usual state, may often be turned to very great 
account by judicious cultivation: and it has been patrioti¬ 
cally suggested, that by rendering the extensive boggy wastes 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, productive, a very great 
addition would accrue to the real wealth of the nation, and 
to the means of subsisting its growing population. 

Ws/er—is properly distinguished Into many different kinds, 
according to its qualities: fresh watery that which is per¬ 
fectly insipid* without any saline or peculiar laste or smell, 
being the fluid in its purest and most natural slate, when 
best suited to every domestic purpose. Hard water b that 
wherein soap will not uniformly dissolve and diffuse itself, 
but appears in a curdled form; this shows that the dissolving 
power of the fluid is lessened; hence it is not so fit for 
washing, bleaching, dyeing, wateriug plants and trees, or 
for culinary purposes. The hardness, as it is called, generally 
proceeds from gas or the presence of'saline matter: in the 
latter case it may generally be discovered and removed by 
the addition of small quantities of a solution of fixed alkali; 
and boiling will evaporate the gas* which is also sometimes 
removed by exposing the water for a considerable time in the 
open air. River water is soft ; but spring whaler b hard, and 
remarkable for keeping long without corrupting. Putrid 
tvaier ia exceedingly pernicious, and unfit for any purpose; 
but may be in a great measure restored by having a current 
of fresh air passed through It froui the bottom to the top; 
but water of this kind will ojdy serve for manure, and is In 
some eases very useful. Rain water may be considered as 
a pure sort of distilled water* but becomes impregnaled 
during its passage through the air with a considerable quau- 
tily of putrescent matter, whence arises its great superiority 
over any otJier in fertilizing the earth or soil, as well as in 
promatiog the growth of trees and plants. From this qaalily, 
however, arises its inferiority for domestic use, when com¬ 
pared with the spring or river kind, even where it can be 
readily procured; but more especially where iI is collected 
from spouis, tanks, and other contrivances; though on 
account of its softness it answers some purposes w^ell* after it 
has been purified by standing. Hirer water is next in purity 
to snow or rain water, but for most pvirposes is superior to 
either, because it contains more fixed air and less putrescent 
matter* Of this water* that which runs over a clean, rocky, 
stony, or gravelly bottom, is by much the purest. But river 
waters in general are found lo putrify sooner than Ibose of 
springs, and during their putrefaction they throw off a great 
part of Ihe extraneous matter they contain, and at length 
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become sweet again, and purer thad iu tbeir first flUte; after 
which they will remain sweet for a long time, as is parti<?u- 
larty the case with the water of the Thames; and it is there¬ 
fore tins sort of water that is so useful in irrigatioiK 
Watering Land, Other sorts of water are salt water^ as 
distinguished from the water of the ocean; this coutaius so 
much suit in it as to be sensible to the taste, and therefore 
is of the most use in the preparation of salt, though it might 
be applied to other uses* 5 m water, is an tmiversaJ collec¬ 
tion of most of the matters in nature, bein| a diffused solution 
of Various substances, as common salt, bitter cathartic salt, 
different other saline matters, and a compound of muriatic 
acid with magnesia, mixed and blended together in a variety 
of proportions* It is capable of being freshened by simple 
distillation, without any addition, and is about three parts in 
a hundred heavier than common water* It appears in some 
cases to be servicenble when applied to land : indeed it is 
the muddy malerial conveyed In the state of diffusion in this 
w^ter, which is found so beneficial in the warping of laud in 
some cases and situations* See Warping of Z^nd, 

Water j^hes. See Straftotes* 

'Wafer Apple. See Annona* 

Woltr Betonif, See Scrophularia, 

Water CaHrops. See Potamogeton and Trapa, 

Water Chickweed* See Montia. 

Water Cress* See Sisymbrium* 

Water Dock. See 

Wafer Dropicorf* See 'Oertanf/ie^ 

Water Germander, See Teucrium Scordtvm* 

Water Hemlock. Cicuta Virosa. 

Watet Hemp Agrimony* See Bidcm, 

Water Horehound. See Lycopus. 

' Water Hyssop, See Gjatiola, 

Watering oj Lcrtrf*—This is a practice of great antiquity, 
which it is probable the extraordinary fertility afforded by 
the annual overflowings of the river Nile in Egypt, may have 
first suggested it as the means of improving the lands of other 
countries* In this country the practice is very ancient, and 
it unquestionably deserves the particular attention of the 
farmer and land proprietor. The lands which most readily 
admit of this mode of improvemenl, generally lie in low situ- 
ations, on the beds and borders of brooks, rivers, and streams, 
or iu sloping directious on the sides of hills, to which water 
can be conducted in au easy and^endy manner* It has been 
stated by different writers on the practice of watering land, 
that the most proper qualities of the grounds for being watered, 
arc all those which are of a sandy or gravelly friable open 
nature, as upon such the improvcinent is not only immediate, 
but the effects produced more certain and powerful than on 
uny other soils* There are also some strong adhesive sour 
wet lands, which are likewise capable of being trnproved by 
watering, as also may those wliich contain difierenl hinds of 
coarse vegetable productions, such as Jieath, ling, rushes, 
boggy and aquatic plants* It must however be constantly 
remembered, that the more stiff and tenacious the soil to be 
watered is, the greater command shtnild be possessed over the 
water* The quality of water, (see the preceding article,) like 
that of marl or other manures, is a matter of the first import¬ 
ance* It is universally known that water which flows out of 
a dung-yard possesses a fertilizing quality; and that the 
washing of sheep-walks, freshly manured arable lands, streets 
of towns, roads, and other such places, after a long drought, 
have the quality of fertUizalion. It appears also equally 
evident, that the waters isGUing in different parte of the 
kingdom from chalky limestone, marl, or other calcareous 
stratum! though perkily limpid, promote fertility in soove 


districts, ss of Wiltshire and Doraetsilifrep t&an ttttntiriibg 
degree: on the other band, llie wafers tfttttAilfeepoaf'W tte 
peat-bogs, and issne tVom particular'Wines, hdMn'^ 

impede the growth of vegetables* Chemistry pointh' oht 
tests and proccsscB to analyze mati, ^osa MdiMterr 

but the virtue of water, when oonsmered as a* mniiort/Anea 
not reside in a single principle, tike thtft of fioiestonc;' Wtler 
iscapable of suspending not only cmlcareods ehrtli! Iiat VnMOMs 
other manures, of animal, vegetable, and'fbisil origtil; 'tMe 
friendly, and other destructive, to vegetaribn; Heiicn < pWe- 
tieal man would not entirely trust to The theoretic giiilltilRe« 
while the theory of manures, and especially of wateringlaidl, 
is involved iu so many difficulties*—The efiidets of wvtertog 
are remarkably beneficial in-many instanr^: Id Wllla, m 
instance, it is not uncommon to see laiids, w^re water flai 
been diverted for tjie purpose of improvenWnt, divided by a 
hedge or ditch only, the grass on one sidecf which i^ of Ae 
most Itixuriaut growth, and on the other ao wrak'hsDot-^ 
reach the height of three inches*—fTbe implefnents neccstriry 
for watering in different circumstances are, a level, it 
which the spirit one should be preferred As moat uoctantie; 
This is necessary for taking the level of the land at a dMaucc, 
compared with the part of the river or other atr^dki' from 
whence it is intended to take the water, to ^acenafo wbietbcr 
it can be made to float the part designed to he whter^* It 
is particularly useful in watering on a large scale; and shoiild 
always be used by the workmen to ensure coriectneaa, A 
proper Hue, reel, and cutting-iron, are absolntely necessaijr, 
and a breast-plough of the best kind to cut tur^'the 
sides of the channels. The spades to be usedjn tbia n^ik, 
should have the stems or bandies considerably more cmkril 
than those in common use, the bit ^ing ofiroo! aboutafoot 
in width in the middle, terminating in a point,* a thick ri^fc 
running down the middle part, wm the fop to near, me 
point; the edges, on both sides, being drawn Very thia, and 
kept quite sharp firequent grinding and whetting; when 
they are become thtn and narrow by wearing, they are naed 
for the smaller trenches and drains* Short and' narrow 
scythes will be required to remove weeds and aupefflnous 
grass, during the running of the water in the trenches or olh^r 
cuts; also forks, and long four or five lined crooks or dra^ 
for pull rug out the roots of the sedges, ruahea^ or reeds, whfch 
may obstruct the mains, or large channels* Wfa«el andliadd 
barrows must be provided for removing the clods and jtartlis 
to I he flats or hollow places; for this purpose they^miy hc 
made open, without sides or hinder parts: the hand-birrows 
are used where the ground is too soft to admit of the former, 
where the clods, &c* require to be removed while the lat^ is in 
water* But when large quantities of earth are wanted to be 
I removed to any distance, three*wheeled carts will be neecs^ 

I sary. Each of the workmen will also need stool large wHer' 
proof boots, made so as to admit a quantity of hay or other 
such materials to be stuffed down ^l round the fogs; with 
tops so as to draw up half the lengththe thigh, and 
well tallowed, in order to resist therunniDg water for my 
length of time* The art of watering land may be profMflr 
called Boaling, not soaking or drowning. Soaking the soil 
similarly to the eflTects produced by a shower of vain, is not 
sufficient for the general purposes of walering; norwUJ dam¬ 
ming up the water, or keeping it stagnant upon the sitrftoe 
like that in a pond, or on the fens, produce the desiicd 
effect. Tlie latter, it is thought; may be pcoperJj'tenacd 
drowning, because it drowns or covets all the graates; tber^ 
by Tendering the plants beneath it certain^ aquatic, or tlie 
herbage disposed to take on such a change; wbartai tbe 
herbage of a watered meadow or land stiouTd, from the fom 
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iod cifOMmatftQces of the groundt enjoy the fi|H benefits of 
fttr ftiid wAter. Pmctlce hA3 proved^ that there is no better 
method Umi kecpiDg tbe water passing over the surface of: 
the land with a brisk current, but not sufficiently swift (o 
wash away the soil, yet ia suSicient quantity to cover the 
toola* without overfiowing tbe shoots of ibe grasses : hence 
appears the nicety of adjusting th« quantity of water, and 
that one wain drain, to bring the water on the upper side of 
the land, and another on the tower side to take it away, will 
iv>t he adequate to ail the purposes of such an accurate | 
regulation* If the space belvieen llie upper channel or main i 
feeder, and tbe Lower oue or main drain, sliould be wider 
than is necessary for the adjuslnient of the water, so that 
every part of I he space may have enough of ihe water pass- 
UIg over it, and no part too uiucli, then that space must be 
divided into sinaller spaces by inlernicdiatc drains, which 
mny catch and re*distnbute the water. These, and the 
ground capable of being watered in this way, have that term 
applied to them, as they cat eh and collect the water to re- 
dbtribute it; and in w't^lbformcd hinds are never made more 
than eight or ten y^rds apart* As the water is brought by 
tbe mam feeder upon the higher side of a piece of ground, 
wliich slopes towards the miiiu drain, and down wldcJi slop' 
iitg surface the water will very readily run, to persons 
tinacquainted with watering, it does not at first sight appear 
ticccssary to make such a number of iulennediaic catch- 
drains; but it is proved by experience, that however regular 
the slope of ground may apprar to the eye, the water will 
find a number of irregularities, force itself into gutters or 
cheunels, and defeat the purpose of watering, in the hollow 
places by an excess, and in the higher ones by a want, of 
water. It U always necessary, before entering upon execu-: 
lion, to consider fully whelher the stream of water to be 
made use of, will a<laul of a temporary weir or ihm to be 
fermed across it, so as to keep the water up to a proper 
level for covering the land, witfiout flooeijug or injuriiig other 
adjoining grounds; or If the water be in its natural state 
suIBGiently high without a weir or dam, or to be made so by 
taking from the stream higlier up, more towards its source, 
aD<l by the conductor keeping it up nearly to its level, until 
It conics upon the meadow or other ground* And still 
further, whether lite water can be drawn otf from the meadow 
or ground in as rapid a manner as it is introduced* It is 
essentially necessary to possess a full and complete commajKl 
of the water; and tlierefore the best tuode is to construct 
good works in the first instance. Temporary means of 
making dams and hatches to divert the water from its usual 
cbannel, may serve to try an experiment: but every land¬ 
owner greatly mistakes his own interest, who has recourse to 
AUch leinporary expedients; because it is frequently more 
difficult to repair than to renew upon large streams, where 
the fouiidalioiis are oftcji destroyed, or very much hijuretL 
The same principle holds good upon smaller streams, and 
even ip the feeders and drains of watered land* Wherever 
the channels are so contracted as to make a fall, or much 
increase the rapidity of iJie stream, it is constiintly disposed 
to w-ear away the sides of tlie chauuel, or to undermine the 
dam. The repairing these defects will require laud to he 
dug away, and wasted eacii lime, besides loss of labour* 
Hence it will be eveniualiy cheaper to make all such works 
of masonry. The works being thus w^ell constructed, and 
the water under full cojnuiand ; the next object is to ensure 
All equal diatrlbufiot], and prevent wasting. For this purpose 
no part of ilie land, either in the bed or catch-work mode, 
$Jiouid be so formed as to he floated or watered directly from 
ihe main feeder, but all (he main feeders should be kept high 
132. 


enough to discharge the water into tbe smaU feeders with 
considerable velocity, and through a narrow opening. The 
motion of water is said to be truly mechaoicah and requires 
a great deal of ingenuity, and a perfect knowledge of lines 
and levels, to make it pass over tbe grounds in a proper 
manner. Each meadow or portion of land requires a dif¬ 
ferent design, unless the cultivator can incur the heavy ex- 
pense of paring off banks, and filling up such hollows as may 
be necessary to reduce it to some regular method, the con¬ 
struction to be varied according to (he nature of the ground. 
This constitutes tbe difference he tween the watered meadows 
or lands of Berkshire, and those of Devonshire; the latter of 
which are upon small streams carried round the sides of the 
hills cliiefty in catch-work; the former are near large rivers 
and boggy ground, being thrown up into ridges to create a 
brisk motion in the water; and also for the essential purpose 
of drawing off the superficial moisture which might prejudice 
tlie grasses, wlicn shut up for feeding or mowing. Where 
there is much fioatiog to be done with little water, or rather 
where tbe great fall of a small stream will admit of its being 
carried over a great quantity of ground, and used several times, 
it is desirable to employ it in that way, though that is not a 
perfect model for watering land ; but if it answer the purpose 
of a coat of manure, it will amply repay the expense. In all 
cases, losing fall is wasting water. All the drains of watered 
meadows or lands require no greater declivity than is neces¬ 
sary to carry the water from the surface; therefore the 
water should be collected and used again at every three feet 
of tike fall, if it be not catch-work* It is sometimes difficult 
to do ihis in bed-work lands; but wl*ere the upper part of 
the land is catch-work, or in level beds, aud tbe lower part 
not too much elevated, it may be done. By collecting and 
using the wafer again in the same piece of ground befere it 
falls into tbe brook or other course, a set of hatches is saved, 
aud it is unnecessary to be very particular in getting the 
upper part into high ridges, since that part of the land near 
the hatches generally becomes Lite best, and the lower end 
of the field being often the wettest or most boggy in its 
natural stale, requires to he thrown up the highest. If the 
land be of a dry absorbent nature before floating or wateriitg, 
it will not require to be thrown up into high beds. It has 
been euggested, that if grass-land, of the heavier kind, could 
be ploughed in such a manner as to set the two furrow slides 
or sods in a leaning position against each other, with the 
grass sides outwards, the roots of the grasses would be per¬ 
fectly dry all winter: the shoots would have the full beuefit 
of the sun, and great advantage from mutual shelter. Upon 
wet laud, (his ploughiikg should be performed in the direction 
in which tlie water runs. If the ground ploughed in this 
form before winter, could be watered toward the spring, so 
as to give it a good soaking, il might be pressed down again 
to a level surface with a heavy roller. If these narrow ridges 
also were crossed with level trenches at every forty, fifty, or 
one hundred yards’ distance, according to the of the 
grouikd ; aud these Irenches made to communicate with other 
main trenches, which should run up or dow'u the slope, and 
supply or discharge the contents of those which are horizon¬ 
tal, such ground might be laid dry or wet ut pleasure: and 
it is supposed land so shaped might be floated or watered all 
wjuter with stagnant water, to its great benefit, and probably 
in the spring too, if the water be changed at frequent and 
proper periods; for it would only remain iji the furrows 
where there could be little or no vegetation, and the newly 
loosened soil of the ridges could not fail to absorb such 
moisture as would promote the growth of the grass without 
any danger of putrefaction. The levels must be taken before 
0 Q 
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a f)iece of ground l>e ploughed in this sJiape, aod iJie earth 
taken oat in ciilling the crosa-drains^ be used in stopping the 
furrows on the Jower side. Perhaps upon wet lands it would 
be necessarv to re-plough them every autumn, or the strong 
lands miglit become too solid to receive the same benefit 
from liie practice; and it will be necessary to level the ridges 
every spring, if the ground he mowed* but if summer-fed, it 
may as well remain in this form as any other. This easy 
method of getting land up into ridges, which are very nar¬ 
row, gixes to tile Biirfkce all that iiicHiialion which is neces¬ 
sary for drawing off water, which is llius placed under the 
same command as in any of the best-formed meadows or 
lands, and a much lesi quaniity will beautbcient than under 
any otlicr pluik of watering, it is supposed that it might 
prolmbly aiisw'er the pm pose to float young Wheat, or any 
other sort of grain, in some cases, bv a siniifar inethud ; and 
that flat peaty groiiiifl, such the level fens in Norfolk, 
which are subject, to l>e covered a few inches deep every 
w ini Cl witli stagnant water, would be much benefited by 
ploughing it in this way before the floods commence. Some 
parti of it would llieieby be raiscfl above the water, and 
vegetsvte quicker in the spring j and tlie (Sedgy malter, gro'*- 
ing up in the furrows, would, in a few years, raise I hem to 
the same Iweh 'The cross-drains, where on a declivity, 
would serve to catcii and re-distriljiite the water, and I lie fall 
iVoui one to the other luiist be very Itltle, If this mclhtKl be 
inund not to do for watering, pcrluips four furrow-ridges of 
turf may answer all the purposes of a more extensive system. 
There U always good grass liy tlie side of the feeder, whether 
Ihe water nishes over it or not, and a meadow or lantl of ihis 
nature would be nothing hut feeders. It requires so little 
elevation of ridge, mid fall in the feeders, lliat tfie water 
might soon be used again; tlierelbrc a very small quantity 
would sutfice, ainl if there were a sttiHll qimutity iu the win¬ 
ter, the wJiole discharge miglit be stotiped, and gratltially 
lowered iu the spring. This inetliod would nnsucr all tJie 
purposes of complete saturation, wliicli seems to be one of 
the most esscnlinl parts of watering, and might he applied 
more or less, according lo the lime of the year. When the 
water is \n\l on, it is supposed no grasses would susiniii any 
injury by ejtchisioii from the air, for a day or two, at the 
first application. If these ridges could be elevated but lour 
oi si» iuebes above the fin row s, it w ould give the surface 
nearly the same slope as iJie wider ridges of common 
meadows or liinds; pcrliaps it wouhl be better to begin 
ploughing the farrows wide at the ridge, uiul very narrow ut 
ihc furrow, which would leave but narrow spaces for drains, 
if a piice of turf-ground were ploughed in such ridges by 
the cojimion way ot luuiing over the furrow, if it were set 
pretty much on edge, it is ihought the grass between would 
soon covi.'!’ the wliote surface. Perhaps ridges might be 
made by beginning the two first furrows more apart than tlic 
usual widlli, thus leaving tlic width nf one furrow between 
the two lirst, to couslitule the clianiwl of tiae IVcdcr. These 
ridges should be ploughed up and ilown, witli oidy three or 
four iuc lies' fall b el ween the cross feeders; and the water may 
be brought into use again at every olht r set of beds. If the 
ground require to be luoscjicd every year, or every other, or 
two vears or more, it will not be altended with touch exfieiise, 
and there will be no very great hiconveiiieocu in mowiiig 
ground in this shape, tf the sides of the ridges be about a 
swath wide. It is tiiouglit that meadows or lands nf this sort 
might be made for twenty-five or thirty sfiillings llte acre* 
floated or watered with less water tiiaii caicJi-work, and have 
many advantages over it j iiamclyj the water would lie more 
above (he surface, would be more at coromanci, and therefore 


changed more readily, aad it may be pent up better to get i 
good soaking when scarce. This may be done more edr^y 
liially ill turns, and will run drier when the water iD&y be 
taken ofT, but does not require much skill in tlie making Ot 
muDagemeiit. All the water will be let through qlcki, 
stead of rutiuing over a level edge, which in the first place it 
seldom made well, and in the next is difficult to keep in repair. 
This sort of work would* it is thought, ha^e all the advan¬ 
tages of drains and feeders, whereas the same chaimeU are 
obliged to serve for both in the common catch-work; it 
would require but very few or no stops, and cousequently 
want but tittle atteudaiiee. The whole of the ebanneb and 
drains for carrying the water on or oflr the iatid, in the coD^ 
stant course and regular quantity which practice proves to 
be necessary, have two very distinct uses. The first sort, or 
feeders, bring a cuntraued supply of wafer, to make the 
slopes wet; and tbe latter, by carrying it away, prevent the 
laud from becoming too wet in tlie time of floating or walcN 
ing, serving to render it dry when that is finished, find to 
remove any superfluous moisture arisiug from the soil, or 
failing from the clouds. The large ones^ which convey the 
water to tbe Und, and along the main ridge, to supply the 
Olliers, arc sometimes said to be the mafti feeders; und the 
branehes thal run along each ridge and distribute the water 
down I lie sides, the floating-feeders. The first operation of 
floating, or vvateriiig, begins at the edges of these feeders; 
the main feeders being nothing more than chantiels or courses 
along which the water must pass from the places ivliere it 
can be found, to the places where it is to have its effect. 
The place of its use Ires between the floating feeder and the 
foot of tfie slope or drains, which are made in every furrow 
for the purpose of catching the water ; and which are said to 
be cateii'draiiis, and the large ones which collect the water 
from ihese, main drains. Some suppose, that all floating or 
watering in large rivers, maybe elfecled without constructing 
hatches, which are often attended with heavy expenses and 
many incoiivenienees. If the land he far enough up llie 
rivtr, nolhiug more h necessary than to go thilher, and cut 
a channel out of il, which shall be deeper thau the bottom 
of the stream. The water, which will be taken out in thii 
new ciuinnel, may be dammed up by the hatches in it at any 
place most convenient for bringing'it out upon the surface. 
To turn it into ils old course down the river, nothing more 
is necessary than a hatch at the upper end of the feeder; 
which, wliet* cons I rue ted in this way, will be extremely ser¬ 
viceable ill time of floods; for by drawing both the hatches 
an entire new clmniiel will he opened, which generally 
becomes sliaigliier than the originaL To contrive the shortest 
way possible to bring the water upon the ground, it is evident 
tlml uii obtuse angle is the best calculated for that purpote; 
it shortens theifiiglh of tlie feeders, facilitates the moliiinur 
the water, and preserves lliat imliiral warmth which prevertti 
it from freezing iu tlie winter, or slaguating in the suDimer, 
It also prevejits the accumulatiou of scum, or wliatever floati 
upon the surface, and enables lire floater to distribute tbe 
watvr lUiich more equally on every part of tlie work^thnii if 
it circulated iu any orfier direction. The wirnf^ lias lets 
power to retard the motion of the surface; und tb^ sedifuent 
which should go out upon the beds is less liable to lodge in 
tlie botloni of the (eeders, and coiHeqnently the feedetviwilt 
be cleared out w ilh much less trouble and expense, especially 
if tlterc be proper plug;* or small liatclies to draw up. Tor the 
purpose of sending a stream through them. It may apprir 
to some that iJie^e hatches are too expensive; but, at iaalready 
stated, tlie best policy b to construct well at first, becaai« 
they last the longer. Inclined planes also are absolatrlj 
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ocoesaary; and to foriD them between straight and paraUeJ 
Hnesj the land must be dug away where too high, and moved 
to those places where it is too low, to form an even surface. 
The new-niade ground will naturally settle in hollows pro 
portioned to the depth of the loose matter which has been 
lately put together, but such settlement will not take place 
until the View ground has been soaked and dried again: 
hence these defects cannot be removed before the second or 
third year of watering; it will therefore be more didicult, and 
require more skill and attention, during (be iirst few years, 
than at any time afterwards. But however simple the system 
of-watering may appear at first sight, those who enter into 
the practice, will find it no easy task to give an irregular 
turface that regular yet various form which is necessary. 
It is therefore requisite that the designer should have just 
notions of lines, levels, and angles, as llie knowledge of 
superficial forms will not be sufficient, Acciirale knowledge 
of solid geometry is indispensable, to prepare the land for 
efiectiial irrigation, 

^ fVat^ Leaf. See Hydrophyihm. 

■■ Water Lemon. Pa^sijlora. 

Water Lily. See Nympha^n. 

Water Melon, Sec Cucurbit a CitruUus. 

Water MilfoiL See Myriophylium* 

Water Mint. See Mentha. 

Water Parenep. See Slum* 

Water Pepper. See Polygonum Uydropiptr^ 

Water^ Pimpet^el. See Samolus. 

Water Plantain. See Afhma. 

Water Pwr^faiie* See Peptis. 

Water Radiih. See Sisymbrium. 

Water Hocket. See Shymbrium Syivestre. 

Water 5o/dter- See Slratiotes. 

Water Speedwell. See Veroniea. 

Water Tupelo. See Nyssa. 

Water Violet. See Hottonia. 

Waterwort. See Elatine. 

Watsonia; a genus of the class Triandria, order Monogy- 
oio.— Generic Character. Cali^: spatlia inferior, 
shorter than the corolla, of two oblong, close pressed, per¬ 
manent valves. Corolla: of one ]>etaL superior; lube tyJm- 
drical throughout, somewhat enlarged, but not spreading, in 
the elongated throat, curved; limb nearly regular, in six 
deep, flat, spreading, almost equal segments. Stamina ; I 
Blamenta three, inserted into ihe tube at the origin of the 
throat, thread-shaped, ascending, shorter than the corolla; 
anihene oblong, somewhat parallel, incumbent. Pistil: ger- 
meli inferior, oblong, furrowed; style thread-shaped, longer 
than the stamina; stigmas three, slender, deeply cloven, 
spreading, recurved* Pericarp: capsule oblong, bluntly 
triangular, carlilaginniis, of three cells and three valves. 
Seeds: numerous, imbricated downwards, angular in their 
lower part, dilated into more or less of a wing at the upper 
end.. Observe. Tliis genus differs from Gladiolus in having 
an almost regular corolla, with u cylindrical throat; narrow, 
divided, not dilated, siigtnas; anci angular, scarcely winged 
veetls. Essential Character. Spalira of two valves. 
Corolla: tubular, with a cylindrical throat; its limb in six 
deep, neatly equal segments. Stigmas: three, thread-shaped, 
deeply cloven, the segments recurved. Capsule: cartilagi¬ 
nous. Seeds: numerous, angular,-The species are, 

1, Watsonia Spicaia. Leaves cylindrical, hollow; they 
are alternate, and very remarkable for their cylindrical inflated 
fdrm, gradually swelling upwards, obtuse, with a small point; 
Ifaeir Burfuoe very smooth ; their base sheaihing. The bulb 
ihirH, round, with a fibrous coat; stem leafy, from eight 

0 


to twelve inches high; flowers either of a light blue or pal* 
purple colour, very numerous, closely imbricated in a twcH 
ranked tapering spike^ with reddish erenate sheaths; corollaf 
regular, expanding more than half an inch.—rFound at ihe 
Cape of Good Hope, flowering there in January, but here 
ID May. 

2. Watsonia Plantagiaea ; Plantainrspiktd Watsonia^ 
Upper leaves lioear-swor d-shaped, many-rib bed, lowermost 
hollow, compressed; flowers imbricated in two rows; ttiey 
are either blue or white, very numerous, scentless, resembling 
Ibose of the preceding species, forming a dense two^ranked 
spike, two or three of which are sometimes found on e»ch 
stem. It diSers essentially from the first speciee in^ the 
sword-shaped form of its foliage.—Found at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the higb-ways, and often near Cape Town. 

3. Watsonia Punctata; UoitedflQwered Watsonia. Leaves 
tinear-awL-shaped, compressed, few, alternate, very narrow, 
spreading in iwo directions; spike about three flowered■; 
bulb roundish, depressed; steoi leafy, slender, about a foot 
high; flowers agreeing in size and disposition with those of 
Lia Maculata, about three in number, of a fine purple, 
marked with doited or bearded veins; llieir segments regu^ 
lar, elliptical, longer than Ihe tube, three of them rather 
smaller than the rest; s(rgtnaa six, strap-shaped, obtu*c, 
revolute, downy.—Imported from ihe Cape of Good Hope^ 

4. Watsonia Margijiata; Broad^bordereddettved Watsonia* 

Leaves sword-shaped, with thick callous edges; spike 
what compound ; moulh of the corolla with six teeth. The 
great size of the plant, its thick-edged Leaves, and the copious 
rose-coloured flowers, smelling like Hawthorn or Heliotrope, 
render this one of the most desirable and striking of tbe 
Cape bulbs. The corolla is regular, wJlh a tube about equal 
to its limb, having a short cylindrical throat; stigmas Idng", 
each in two divaricated revolute segmeDtSi—This abounds 
about the Cape of Good Hope, on the Table Mountain, abd 
other elevated ground, flowering from October to December; 
often in such profusion as to cover the hills as it were with 
a rose coloured carpet* It blossoms freely in our green¬ 
houses from June to August, especially when planted in deep 
pots, and increases readily. ■ - 

I 5. Watsonia Koaca; Pyramidal-spiked Watsonia* Leaves 
sword-shaped, thickened at llie edges; spike compound; 
mouth of ihc corolla naked.—Native of the Cope of Godd 
Hope. This is one of (he largest of its tribe, being some^ 
times four feet high: it has beeu mistaken for a variety of 
the last, but it is a larger and more stately plant; and its 
flowers are even of a more beauliful rose-colour; the coroUu 
also wants the six marginal teeth round the mouth, which 
essentially distiugutsh ibai of ibe preceding species*—Native 
of the Cape. 

G. Watsonia Brcvifolla; Short leaved Watsonia. Leaves' 
ovate-sword shaped, equi(aut, very short; they are about 
four, almost perfectly radical, remarkable for being only two 
or three inches long, though near an inch wide, their edges 
cartilaginous, though very narrow; tube, throat, and limb 
of the corolla, equal in length ; moutb naked ; stem twelve or 
eighteen inches high ; spike long, erect, simple, or some¬ 
times branched, but not composed of llule spikclels; flowers 
of a tawny red, about the size of those of the fourth species; 
they are sceiirless, but more durable than some of their coii- 
geuers-—Native of the Cape* 

7. WaUunia IriJifolia ; Flax-leaved Watsonia. Throat of 
the conilla curved, longer than the lube* and rather longer 
than the acute limb; leaves sword-shaped, erect, with apro- 
mineni midrib; they are long, both in this and its splendid 
scarlet-flowered variety, the spathes of which are not much 
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alK)ve liair ihe length of the slender tube, which b about 
two-thirds as long as The greail^-extended, cylindrical, cufved^ 
and strongly defleiced lliroat; stigmas cloven halfway down^ 
divaricHteci.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

8+ Watsonia IV!eri[ina; Red WcUonia. Throat of the 
corolla curved, rather longer than ihe tube, and longer than 
the obtuse limb; tube longer than the spathe; leaves sword¬ 
shaped, erect, with a prominent midrib. This large and 
handsome species is nearly allied to the last, but is distin¬ 
guished by the blunt segments of its corolla. The real colour 
of the flowers is a peculiar salmon red, rather than scarlet; 
but it varies both in colour and srEe. U flowers with otlier 
Cape bulbs in May and June, increasing plenliftilly by offsets. 
“Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

9. Watsoula Humilis; Crimson Watsonia. Throat of the 
corolla curved, rather longer than the acute limb; lube the 
length of the spathe; leaves sword-shaped, erect, with a 
proiniueut midrib; they are linear, and the plant is seldom 
above a foot high* Tlie flowers arc of a crimson or rose- 
coloured hue, and vary in size.—Native of the Cape, 

10, Watsofiia Rosea-Alba; Long-tubfd WaUonia. Tube 
about twice the Icngtii of tlie throat, with which it makes nearly 
a rigid angle: it is one and a half or tw'o inches long, erect; 
throat suddenly deflexed, cylindrical, rather slender, an inch 
long; segments of the limh lanceolate, acute, the length of 
the tliroat; antherce but just projecting out of the mouth of 
the flower, violet-coloured ; stigmas in linear segments. The 
corolla is either cream coloured, with fose-coloured tints 
about the mouth and throat, or flesh-colonreel, blotched 
with scarlet, or all over crimson ; leaves sword-sliaped, with 
a midrib.—Native of tJie Cape* 

IK Watsoiiia Aletroides ; A lei r is-flowered Watsonia. 
Throat deftexed, four times as long as the segments of the 
limb; the leaves are sword-shaped, narrow, with a central 
rib not very strongly marked, and several small lateral ones. 
This elegant species bears iiumet'Oiia drooping flowers, of a 
rich critnson, sometimes speckled with a darker tint, or with 
white, and remarkalde forlheir small slightly spreading limb, 
30 short in proj>orTion to the long tubular deflexed throat, 
that they resemble the flow'ers of an Aietris or Aloe .—Native 
of the Cape, 

VI. Watsoniu Strictiflora; Str/ii^kt^flowered IVatsmia. 
Tube lliread-shaped, twice the length of the spathe ; throat 
erect, very short, slightly dilated ; segments of the limb ellip¬ 
tical, obtuse, half the length of the tube; leaves sw-orcb 
sliaped, witli a prominent riidrib, The stem is about twelve 
or eighteen iiiclies high, with several sliortish taper pointed 
leaves at the bottom, and bears about two liamKoine crimson 
flowers* — Native of the Cape of Ciood Hope. 

iVfij/ Bread. See Plajita^o. 

Woi/faring Tree. See Vibarmm. 

Wai/ Thistle^ See S^rrotutaArvemis. 

iVtathn \—The great but regular atteralioiis which a little 
change of wcatlier makes iii many parts and sorts of iruiuimate 
matier, is fully and strikingly shew'u by btirometers, ihernio- 
meters, hygrometers, and other siicli instruments; and it is 
probably owing to our tualtcuti<>ii, and ]>arlly to other causes 
and cii Jumstaiices, tlial mankind, like the uninials, do not fed 
these alterations of the atmosphere in the tuhes, chords, and 
obres, of our bmlies. Tfie stale of the atmosphere, with 
respect to heat and cold, drouglil and moisture, fog, fair or 
foul, wind, rain, hail, frost, snow, and otlier changes, ts a 
kind of knowledge that will be foniid of vast importajjce to 
the farmer; for it is by means of the almosidiere that plants 
arc in some measure iiounslied, and that animals pvttperly 
perform their vital functions* In order to form a proper and 


consistent theory or doctrine of the weather, it would he 
oeceasary to have accounts and registers of it regularly and 
carefully kept, in clivers parts of the globe, for a kiog series 
of yean. Hitherto, however, such aacounta have imlj 
been very partial, and the general conclusions dranufrotn 
them are, that barometers rise and fall together, even at very 
dblant places, and a consequent conformity and similanly 
of weather ; and that this happens more uniformly, as miglil 
be expected, where the places are nearest together* The 
variations of these instruments are also found to be the 
greater as the places are nearer to the pole; thus iheqiuek> 
silver in those at London has a greater range by two or tbne 
lines Ilian at Paris, and at Paris than at Zurich: and 
that at some places uear the equator, there is scarcely my 
variation at all: that the rain in Switzerluod and Italy ii 
much greater in quantity, taking it for the whole year, tbtn 
ju the county of Essex, though the rains are yet more frequeal, 
or there are more rainy days, in that county than in either of 
the aforesaid countries* That cold contributes greaily to rain, 
and that apparently by condensing the suspended vapours, 
and causing Ihcui to descend; ihus very cold month# or 
seasons are generally followed by great rains, and cold siuu- 
mers are getieially very wet. Again, that Jilgb ridges of 
country or mountains, as the Alps and others, and the snows 
with which they are covered, not only affect the . neighbour¬ 
ing places, but even distant countries, which often partake 
of their effects, and the weather is mostly rainy iu their 
vicinity, both in our own and other countries. The prog* 
nos tics of the weather that arc formed from other dreum- 
siances are, that a thick dark sky, lasting for sotrue tune, 
without either suu or ruin, always becomes lir^t fair attd then 
foul; that is, it changes to a fair clear aky before it turns to 
rain. The reason appears to be, that the atmosphere is 
replete with vapours, which, though suflicicut to reflect aad 
imercept the surfs rays from us, yei want detisity to descend; 
arid while they coiiliuue in the same state, so will ihe wea¬ 
ther. which is on ihat account cooimouly attended with 
moderate warmth, and with little or no wind to dblaxb Ike 
vapours, which have a heavy atmosphere to sustaiii tliem, the 
baroinelcr being generally high: but when the cold approacbeSi 
and by condensing the vapours drives Ihem into clouds, 
or drops, the way is made for the suu-bcnms to operate, until 
Llie Vi)pour by further coiidensalion forms into rain, and fells 
m dmjis. lienee a change in the warmth of the weather 
is often followed by a change in the wind, Tbus.ilie uortb* 
ei ly and southerly winds, though generally supposed to be 
the causes of cold and warm weather, are in reality the effects 
prod (iced by the wanntli or coldness of the aUnosphere. And 
il IS com molt to observe a warm iouthetly wind, suddeolv 
changed to the uoi lli, by the bill of snow or hail; or to find 
wind ILL a cold frosty morning north, wheu the sun has well 
warmed the air, ivlieel toirards the smith, and again turn 
nortlierly or easterly in the cold of The evening. — The fol¬ 
io wjjig useful deductions or signs with regard to the weather, 
are e.xtracted Irotn various sources; aud will be found of 
great service tn every agriculliirist. When there are strati] 
round c]ou(L of a dapple grey colour, with a north wind, il 
may be deteriiiiiied that the weatlier will continue tine for two 
or three days; but large clouds appearing like rocks, iodicale 
great sJiowers* When small clouds increase, it h a sign of 
riiLi^h rain* but I he lessening of large clouds forctelli 
weather. Ju summer or harvest, when the wind ba# been 
south two or tliree days, and it grows verv hot, and cloud# 
rise with great wliite tops like tow'ers, as iif one were on ike 
lop of another, being joined together with black on ibe lower 
side, it is a sign that there will be thunder and rain suddeulj. 
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And wben two such clouds rise, one on cdcli hand, it is lirgh 
time to make baste to shelter. When a cloud is seen to rise 
against the wiudp or the side^ivind, it is a sure sign that when 
the. cloud comes up near you, the wind will blow the way 
in which the cloud came. It is the samc^ too, with the 
tuolion of a clear place lo the sky, when all the parts of it 
are thick, except one edge. At all times when the clouds 
look black in the west, it is sure to rain; or if raining, it is 
sure to continue, whatever quarter the wind may be in : and 
that, on the contrary, if it should break in the w'cst, it is 
sure to be fair; and fair weather for a week with the wind 
at south, is likely to produce a great drought. The wind 
usually turns from north to south quietly, but comes back 
to north strong and with rain. Sudden rain never lasts 
long; but when the air grows thick by degrees, and the sun 
or moon and stars shine dimmer, it is likely lo rain for some 
time. When it begins to rain from the south with a high 
wind for two or three hours, and then the wind falls, but the 
rain continues, it rs likely to rain twelve hours or more, and 
generally rains until a strong north wind clears the atmo- 
sphere. When it begins to rain an hour or two before 
sun-rising, it is likely to be fair before noon, and to continue 
so all day; but if the rain begin an hour or two after sun- 
rising it is likely to rain all day, unless the rainbow be seen 
before it rains. When mists rise in low ground, and soon dis¬ 
appear, it is a sign that there will be fair weather; but that 
when they rise lo the hill-tops, there w ill he rain in a day 
or two, A general mist before the sun ri^es, wlieu near the 
liruc of full moon, is a sign of fair weather. AVheii there are 
mists in the uew moon, there will be rain in the old; and if 
there be mists in the old moon, there will be rain in the new. 
—With respecEJo the seasons, as spring and summer; when 
the last eighteen days of February, and the first ten days of 1 
the following month, are for the most part rainy, the spring and 
summer may be concluded likely to be so too; and it Is also 
observed, that all the great drouglits l»ave begun about that 
time. With respect to winter, when tlie end of October and 
the beginning of the following month are mostly warm and 
rainy, (he two beginning months of the yeac are likely 
lo be frosty and cold, except after a very dry summer: hut 
Avhen October and the following months are snowy and fro&ty, 
the two beginning months of llie new year will probably 
prove inild.^Somellnug may he drawn from tlie habits, cries, 
and course of animals, upon the changing of the weather. 
In summer wben sheep rise early in the morning, it iudiciites 
a sure sign, either rain or a very hot d iy; and in all 
seasons, wben they jump and play much about, it an indi¬ 
cation of r^tin and wind in summer, and of slorms in winter. 
When ibe sheep lie under a hedge in winter, and seem loath 
lo go off to pasture, bleating much, it h considered as prof^- 
nosticating a teinpest. When sheep are fed with liny in the 
viinter, and leave it iu frosty and snowy vicaibcr, it is a certain 
sign of the frost's departure* When Vabbits get out to feed 
early in the morning, it is a aigii of rain tn the night in sum^ 
nier, and of either rain or snow in wtuier. Hogs appear 
very uneasy before bigh winds, and run about squeaking as 
if they were in great pain. When owls screech, it is a certain 
sign of rain, generally near at hand; as is also the cry of 
peacocks and woodpeckers: hence they are sometimes called 
rain-fowl. When cocks begin lo crow while it rains, ir is a 
sign of fair weather. Before a very wel siimnicr, sv\ans und 
biltenis build their nests very liigli, and very low before a 
dry summer* When a raven is observed eiiily in Ihe mornftig 
soaring round and round at a great height in the air, it is a 
sure sign that the day will be tine, and that the weather is 
likely to set in fair, "in summer the bat foretels a fine dav 
I3:i, 


hy Hitting about in the preceding evening. When the sw'al- 
lows Hy high, it indicates warm and fair weather; but when 
low, and dipping the tips of their wings In water, the weather 
is likely to be rainy; of whicti the squalling of Guiuea-fow)^ 
and quacking of ducks and geese, are certain signs. The 
missel thrush sings particularly loud before great storms, 
and continues to do so unlil the ram begins; hence it is 
sometimes called the storm-fowb In autumn, when Hocks of 
wild geese are seen Hying over in a westerly direction, it 
foreruns hard weather. The early appearance of the wood¬ 
cock and fieldfare also indicates cold hard winters. When 
in the ttnie of hay making tiie^black snails are to be seen 
stretched along the swathe of the grass, it is a sign of rain; 
as it also is when frogs look black instead of a golden yeiiow 
colour, and croak hoarsely. In autumn, w hen the dor-beetle 
is Hying about in the evening, Ihe next day generally turns 
out fine: but when bees keep in their hives, and do not go 
out as usual, it is a sign of rain.—Conclusions w ith respect 
to the weather may also be drawn frooi vegetables; most 
plains expand tlieir flowers and down hi sunshiny weather, 
and close them up against rain, and loward llie even¬ 
ing, especially at ihe coiiimencerneril of their flowering, when 
the seeds are delicate and tender. This is exemplified in the 
down of Dandelion, and especially iu the flowers of Timper- 
nd, the opening and shutting of which assiifs the country 
people to foretell the weather of the following dyy. The rule 
is* when the flowers are close shut up, it betokens raiu and 
foul weather, but the contrary wlien they are expanded. 
The stalks of most plants sw'eJI, and become more upright, 
against rain, particularly that of the Trefoil, notic^d'^by 
Lord Bacon. It Is by no means difficult lo conceive that 
vegetables should be effected by the same causes as the wea¬ 
ther; they may be cunsitiered as so many hygrometers and 
thermometers, consisting of an iuliiilte nuinbej of air-vessels, 
by which they have an imoiediaie conununication with the 
ail or atmosphere, and parlake of all its changes. Upon this 
principle it is, timt all wood, even the hardest and most solid, 
swells in moist weather; the liutnid vapours easily insiiiuatin"^ 
tiicmscives into ils pores, especially in the lighter and drier 
kinds, which thereby become applicable to many purposes 
of art, and may lend in some instances lo shew the change 
of the weather; coocerning which the attentive farmer shoutd 
store up in his niiud as many rules as possible, as they 
will grcaliy assist him in the performance of Jiis various 
business* 

fVtbcr^; a genus of tlie class Pentaudria, order Monogy- 
nia.—tir^NEttic Character. perianth aupermr, 

of one leaf, divided half way down into five erect, acu!c, 
Itcrmantnl segments. Corolla: of one petal, funnel shaped ; 
tube cylindrical, longer than tlic calix; limb in five ovatc- 
obfong leflcxcd scgiucnis; nectary a fleshy ring surrounding 
llic base of the slylc. Stamina: filamciira five, very short, 
inserted into the margin of the tube ; anthefEe linear, incum¬ 
bent, spreading. Patii: gcnucu roundish, inferior; style 
simple, longer than the tube of the corolla; stigma club- 
shaped, will* fen furrows. Ptricarp: berry nearly glubuhir, 
of two cells, crowned with the permanent enlarged caii\! 
Soedv: fioui two to four in each cell, angular. Essenti al 
Character. Calix: superior, in five permanent segmenis. 
Corolla: fuiinel-sliHped. five-cleft. Stamina: in the aiouili 
of tfie lube. Stigma: club-shaped, with ten furrowj. 
Brrrj;: inferior, of two colls. Siedif: several, angular.-— 

1 he species arc, 

1. Webera Coryiubosa ; Corymbose JVeb^ra, Leaves ellip¬ 
se, oblong, on short thick stalks, enlire, coriaceou-ij very 
smoclli, four inches long, rather acute, with a stout rib, and 
OR 
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nttmoirous rcti^-ulaled veins; their upper side shining, lower 
paler; corymb teruiiual, forltetl, many-flowered; stipules 
iiitrarohaceous, triangular, shall, iminled ; flower-stales hairy; 
flowers three quarters of an inch long, whitish, agieealdy 
fragrant, Inniing yellowish us they fade; berries flrni, the 
siiie of a cuvrani, blackish, sweetish, but not eatable. The 
stem is slmibbv, about the hciglil of a man, with snioolh, 
leafy, somewhat compressed branches.—Found upon sandy 
ground in llie East Indies, 

2. Webera Cymosa; C^mose fVehera. Leaves ovate, 
pointed; cymes aiiillary, stalked, many-flowered, convex; 
flower stalks downy ; corolla half tlie siee of the former; style 
much longer than the corolla; stigma capitate* cloven ; berry 
the Slice of Juniper.—Native of the East Indies. 

JVedeiia ^ a genus of the class 8yngenesia, order Polyga- 
tnia Necessaria.— Generic Character, Common Oahx: 
simple, of four or five large leaves, CorcUa: compound, 
radiant; florets of the disk perfect, numerous, funnel-shaped, 
five cleft; those of the radius from eight to hvelve* rouadisli- 
ovale, cloven* Stamina : in the ftfirels of (he disk ; fliaoieJila 
five^ capillary, short; aiithcrie united Info a lube, as long as 
the partial corolla. Phtil: iu the same florets, germen iniuute, 
imperfect; style thread-shaped, the length of (he anlber^ ; 
stigma simple or divided i iu tiiose of the radius, germen ob¬ 
long, cpiadrangular: style tlirciid-sfiaped ; stigmas two, revo¬ 
lute. P*!ricarp: none, the catix J'enmining unaltered. Seed: 

the dibk, imperleet; in the florets of the radius solitary, 
obovate, gibbous, crowned with four, five, or (en teeth. 
Rcceptaoie: chafly, slightly convex ; the scales ovale, con-| 
cave, as long as the florets. Essential CliARACTEltJ 
Receptacle: chaffy* Seed crown: of from five to ten teeth*! 
Calix: simple, of four or five leaves.——-The species are, 

1. Wedt-iia Frulesceiis; Shrubbt/ i¥edelia. Stem shrubby, 
climbiJig, with round leafy branches; leaves distinct, sUiked, 
lanceolate, acute, two or three inches long, somewhat ser¬ 
rated, bristly on botJi sides: the upper rough, with callous 
points, lower paler; footstalks linear, rough, hardly half an 
inch ill length, combined at the base by u narrow annular 
stipule; fluw'ers terminal, stalked, solitary, yellow, near an 
inch broad, wiili a rough calix, the outer scales of their 
receptacle looking like a eolouicd inner calix ; seed-crown 
of ten teeth.—Native of Carilmgeua iji South America, where 
it flowers in July and August. 

2. Wedelia Perfoliata; Per/oliafe Wedelta, Stem herba^ 
ceous, four feet high, angubur or furrowed, leafy, brancEied, 
often purplish ; leaves rhomboid, tapering at the base, per¬ 
foliate, three or four inches long, iuclading their narrow 
liase, pointed, serrated, triple-ribbed, light green, roughisb; 
flowers yellow, stalked, much smaller titan the foregoinj;; 
calix broad, extending far beyond the rays; seeds of the 
marginal floicts large, Uunid, each crowned with four or five 
or more irregularly placed tubercles, not exactly agreeing 
wilii the crown of the first species,—Native of Mexico* 

IVeeds —may be distinguished into the annual, biennial, and 
perennial, like all other plants; for the term weed merely 
implies that they are useless, and perhaps obnoxious, and 
require to be destroyed* The first division comprehends all 
such as die after perfecting their seeds in the first year. 
This class IS very prolific in seeds, and cannot be extirpated 
wiU’.ont great difficulty. The second class includes all 
such weeds as live beyond a year, and which perish in the 
second year after perfecting their seeds* They are exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome, and hard to he rooted out. The third 
division comprises all those weeds which are capable of con¬ 
tinuing many years^ Some perfect their seeds annually w'ith- 
out being destroyed; while others, less prolific in seeds, have 


the faculty of reproduction in their vivacioua roots ^ olid 
others increase both ways. Such are the woral of oil irecds* 
There is ccnsiderable diversity in the oaturo and vegetalUB 
of diflPerent sorts ; some sprout forth as soon bb iM«in 
a sufficient degree of moisture, seeding dwn fhtir roots, 
though not iu exact contact with the certh; other# wdy 
begin to geroiinate when they are deposited ot^ inclOMtlttt 
a suitable soil, and have the proper laflneDce of flM atmo¬ 
sphere ; and there are many of these seeds, eyeo of fbe~veij 
small sort, which remain for a coit3klmt>le length of time m 
an inactive state, aitd Vegetate oo beiof plac^ ill a favotiN 
able sitUHtion. The seeds of some are providedj a# is the 
case with Thistles, &c* with a soft feathery material fbt 
wings, which convey them from tbeir native place# to other 
lands at a considerable distance. There is also a riiiferaice 
of some consequence in the vivacious roots weeds? mme 
being branched, others entire; some descending direoltj 
downwards, others iuclioing; some fibrous, others tuberam; 
some creeping, and others knotted or jointed, Tbe plairts 
we tet'in weeds, are not* however, totally useless to maokiDd; 
many of them have valuable medieiDat, and perhaps other 
qualities and properties, and some may be applied to use# SO 
as to pay the expense of clearing the ground* Thus Sow¬ 
thistles will feed either rabbits or hogs; and the Hog-imd 
is useful for either pigs or cattle. Horses are fond of young 
Thistles* when partially dried ; and the seed may be prevented 
from spreading by gathering the down, which makes -good 
pillows; however, there is some danger in trusting them till 
this stage of their growth, as a high wind frequently dtspenes 
them over a whole country. Cbadlock, U appears, may be 
made into good hay, and cows are very fond of it. Nettle#, 
Fern, and the more bulky hedge-weeds, may be collected, 
ati<l iinnu^lly burnt, to form their ashes into balls, whtoh are 
valuable to ntake a ley for scouring cloths and cleansing lincD. 
The seeds of weeds are eaten in vast quantities by. many aurt# 
of birds ; but it has been observed, that bees have turt tfarivtu 
so well since the extirpation of weeds has been geoenillj 
attended to in this country. The vegetables termed weeds 
arc more hardy and tenacions of growth than-any other# t 
nor is Iheir producliou inconsistent with tbe Divine goodoess* 
us displayed in that of the most valuable plaotx; for myruid# 
of diminutive creatures, enjoying life aad aDimation, are fed 
and supported by them; while man has the mtcUigeuce to 
select and cultivate such vegetables as are adapted to hts 
use, and proper for his sustenance, and to destroy md extir¬ 
pate others, thereby appropriating to himself what pcopdv- 
lion he may ihink proper of tbe earth's surface, which if be 
should neglect to dress and cultivate properly, would in 
some degree revert to its natural slate, and seveidy punish 
by Its barrenness llie indolence of ita iuhabitanti.—Ev^ry 
necessary particular concerning tbe great variety of weed# 
wit! be fouud under their respective genera; wbiofa the reader 
will easily find by the following alphabetical amtagemeat of 
the principal, under their English names. 

Anemone, See Anemone Nemorowi. 

Angelica, Wild* See Angelics^ 

Arsmart^ See Polygonum 
Barbtrrp* See Prrierrf#. 

Base Rocket. See Reseda Luiea* 

Bastard Bautn, See MelHtis* 

Bear-bind, or Black Bindweeds See PofygownwL 
Beton^* See Betonica^ 

Bilberry. See Faccinhm MyrtiHus* 

Bindweedt Great. See 
Bistort. See Polygonum. 

Black Knapweed. See Ceitfoitre# Nigra^ 
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Blodder Campion. See Cucubahts^ 

Blut Botil€. See Centtiwreaw 
Brambhs* See Rubus. 

Broom* See Genhta. 

Bryony* See Bryonia^ 

Boar^ or Bur ThistUs* See Carduus* 

Burdock, See Arctium Lappa* 

Buiierjly Orchis, See Orchis. 

Cfl/w's Snoni. See Antirrhinum. 

Campiofu, Red and White. See Cucubolm and Lyehnu* 
Ca^TOi^ Wild^ See Daucus^ 

Cotehwecd, See Galium* 

CAarfoeA^' ] Brojitco, Raphanui, Sinapis. 

Chickwced*, See AUinij Mtdia^ and Veronica, 

Cicely, Wild. See Ch^BTOphyilum. 

Climber, Great Wild. See CUmaiis Viialba, 

Cockle. See Agroetemma a ad Lychnis* 

CoH*s-f&ot. See Tussilago* 

Coralwort. See Dentaria. 

Corn Spnn'cy, or Yarr. See Spergufa* 

Corn Poppy^ See Paparer, 

Com Crowfoot. See Ranunculus* 

Corn Bindweed. See Convohulus Arvensis. 

Corn Marigold, See Chrysanthemum Segetum. 

Com Mint. See Mentha. 

Com CamomoeJe. See Anthemis* 

Corn Hone-tail. See Kquisetum* 

Cotton Grass, See Eriophorum* 

Couch Grass. See Triticnm, AgrostiSi Arena, Holcus, 
Gotohane, Water. See Ctcuta l^rosa. 

Coto^-grass. See Meiampyrum. 

Crowfoot, See Ranunculus. 

Cudweed* See Gnapkaiium* 

Z^andefion* See Leontodon. 

Darnel. See I^olium* 

Dee or Dead Nettle. See Lamium. 

DeviVs Bit, Yellow. See Leontodon. 

Dewbiirry, See Bulbvs* 

Dig Grass, Couch. See Couch Grass* 

Docks, Sec Rumex. 

Dodder. See Cuscuta, 

Dog's Mercury. See AJercuriaUs Perennis* 

Dwarf Spurge, See Euphorbia Ejuigua* 

Dyer's Broom. See Genista, 

Enchanter's Nightshade. See Circee^ 

Eyebright. See Euphrasia. 

Eat^hen. See AfripleT, 

Eem. See Pteris Aqnittua. 

Eieid Scabious. See Svabiosa* 

Figwort. See Scro/uhria, 

Fool's Parsley. See ^/husa* 

Friary Blade* Sec Ophrys Ovata* 

Fumitory. See Fumaria* 

Furze. See Ulece. 

Garden Sowthistle. See Sonvkvs, 

Garlic Wild. See Allium* 

Golden Rod* See Soli da go. 

Goose-gt'ass* See Galium Aparine, 

Goosefoot* See Chenopodium. 

Goose Tansy. See Potentilla Anserina. 

Gorse* See Ulejc. 

Goulons. See Chrysanthemum. 

Grass, See Couch-grass, 

Ground Ash* See AEgopodhtm. 

Gro7tndsel. See Senecio. 


Hard Grass* See Car ex. 

Hare-bellf or English Hyacinth* See Hyacinthus. 
Hawk-weedf Veltow, Bushyt and Smooth. See Hieracium 
and Crepis* 

Heaths. See Erica. 

Hedge Nettle, See Siachys. 

Hetteb&re, Slinking* See Hdlehorvs Fatidus* 

Hemp, Nettle* See Galeopsis* 

Hemlock, Water* See Thetlandrium* 

Henbii. See Lamium* 

Hen Gorse* Sec Ulex* 

He^'b BenneU See Gettm* 

Hog-weed* See Heracltum* 

Hop, Wild* See Humulus* 

Ivy, See Hedera. 

John's-wort, St* See Hypericum* 

King's Pear* See Carex* 

Knapweed* See Centaurea* 

KnawelL See Scieranthits* 

KiiOt Grass, See Polygonum* 

Lady s' Seal. See Bryonia* 

LamVs Lettuce* See Valeriana* 

Laurel, Spnige, See Laureola* 

Louseworl, See Pedicularis* 

Marygold, Corn. Sec Chrysanthemum. 

May-weed* See Anthrmis and Alatrtcarta. 

Meadow Sorrel. See Rumex* 

MelUot* See Trifolium. 

Mint, Corn* See Mentha* 

Misletoe, See Vi&tum Album. 

Mosses, See Musci, 

Mouse-ear. See Cerastium, 

Nettles* See Urtica and Lamiutn* 

Nettle Hejnp* See Galeopsis. 

Nightshade, See Solanum* 

Orache, Wild* See Airiplex* 

Ox-eye. See Chrysattlhemum* 

Pansy. See Viola. 

Parsley Fieri * See Apkanes* 

Parsley, Fool's, See jEthusa. 

Parsley* Rest. See Apkanes* 

Pikioort* See Ficaria, 

Poppy^ Corn, See Papaver, 

Ragwort, See Senecio, 

Ramson* See Allium Ursinum* 

Rape* See Chadlocks. 

Rattle, Yellow. See Rhinantltus* 

Red Rattle, See Lousewori, 
litsi Harrow. See Ononis* 

Rockets* See Brassica* 

Rmhts. See Juneus* 

Shepherd's Purse* See Thlaspi. 

Sneezewovt, See Achilieja. 

Solomon's Seal* See Convallaria* 

Sowthhiie* See Sonchm Arvensis* 

Spear Bur. See Carduus* 

Spurrey, Com* See Spergula. 

Strawberry, Wild* See Fragaria* 

Sun Spurge* See Euphorbia* 

Suffolk Grass, See Poa* 

Tansey* See Tanacetunit 
Tarr* See Ervum, 

Thistles. See Carduus and Serratula* 

Tormentil. See Tormentilla* 

Win ter-green* See Pyrola* 

Wood Sorrel* See Oxalts* 
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Wood Spurge. See Euphorbis. 

Wood Sage. See Tencrium. 

Wood Vetch^ See Vkia. 

Wood-peasling. See Or ohm* 

Karr. See hpergula. 

Yarrow. See Achillea^ 

Weeding*—ll h needless to state the obvious utility and 
iadispensable necessity of this practice; tlic means of effect* 
ing which are divided into those methods of destroying 
weeds, while preparing the soil for the seed, and such aa are 
necessary (o remove them from among a growing-crop. In 
the former method, a distinction must be made between root 
and seedling weeds, which require different modes to remove 
tliem ; for itistance, much labour and expense may he saved 
l*y drawing up all the seedling weeds before they have sown 
their seeds. In gardens, where weeding should be particu¬ 
larly well performed, much may be effected by properly 
ridging up the ground before the winter sets in, and hy break¬ 
ing k down again early in the spring, laying it level for the 
crop, far this treatment will greatly diminish the seedling 
\veeds. Their seeds are, Ijowever, ofleu brought by ilie wind, 
or jotroduced by using the dung of hogs and iiorses as 
manure, wbiclt, as well as the stable litter, often contains 
seeds that vegetate ns soon as put into the ground. This 
shows that raw dung is improper for gardens, where it is 
generally used to the great expense and trouble of ihe culti¬ 
vator. Some gardeners princijmlly use the spade and ihree- 
pronged fork, for bringing out root-weeds. Common hoes 
arc employed for scutlling over thesiirface^ and the tnangnlar 
kind for cutting up weeds, moulding up and clearing grow¬ 
ing plants, and loosening the surface of the ground for pro¬ 
moting Ihe sprouting of any seeds tliut may infest the soil, 
and for many other useful purposes. To these the scufiler 
is sometimes added in large gardens, for working over the 
surface of the land; but in the small planted broad-cast 
sown crops, the weeding can only be well accomplialicd by 
the hand. In order to destroy weeds iu tillage lands, espe¬ 
cially where the ground is greatly over-run with theuj, a 
complete winter and summer fallow^ will be necessary. Uili- 
fallowing, before the setting in of winter, is recommended 
to prepare the soil parting freely willi the vivacious roots; 
the ploughing and harrowing, requisite to tear them up, 
w heu tlic spring drought cornmericcs, will ihe inacuve 

seeds to vegetate after rain, and they may he destroyed as 
they appear. Repeated turnings during the summer will 
cause them to rise, white the roots which lie beyond the 
reach of the plough will be impaired in vigour, not being 
allowed to exercise their vegetative powers. When winter 
Wheat, or any crop intended to stand throughout that season, 
is intended to be sown in such ground, it would be best to 
sow it in drills, that by slirriiig the intervals in the ensuing 
summer, the tendency whiclk most soils have to condense or 
consolidate too much, wfien greatly pulverized or reduced 
ill their parts, may be counteracted. If spring seed be in¬ 
tended, the last ploughing should be given to the land before 
ibe winter's rain commences, and tbc liekl be accurately and 
fully surface or furrow drained, and laid dry. Tbe influence 
of the atmosphere, during the Winter, will then bring them to 
that due consistence, on wdiich so much depends; and the 
soil, as soon as it becomes dry in the early spring, will be in 
the best order for the reception of the seed at that time, 
when the weeds will also be eftectually destroyed. Where 
ground has been under any tolerable managemenl:, drill cul¬ 
ture will for the most part suit all the pvirposes of a clean 
fallow, and free the laud from weeds* lu repeatedly turning 
the intervals, most of the annual weeds may be attacked in 
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the group, and be expedilioudy destroyed as aften db they 
spring up, while the roots of the perennial weeds will be 
almost, if not akogether extirpated, by turning them up to 
the Ikeat and drought of summer. The rows should also be 
hand-weeded, for which purpose the hand-hoe will be found 
very useful. Drill culture may thus be partiallT exercued 
with great advantage. Where alternate,courses of tillage and 
grass crops are adopted, in a course of three years' tillage the 
second- might always be in the drill manner; or if there were 
manure to spare, to keep a field in good condhi^n m tillage 
crops for four years, both the second and third might be in 
the drill method. The first on accoiint of the turf or sward; 
and the last for the sake of sowing the land down with grass- 
seeds, would be more convenient in the broad^cast state: but 
I he weeding in this case should not he neglected ; the larger 
weeds especially, and all those which are most prevalent^ and 
most productive of seed, should be taken out by hand- 
la bour^ or some such means, when they begin to Bower., ^ By 
such strict care and attention la weeding tillage-land and 
crops, sod stocking the ground with proper perennial grasses 
when laid to rest, weeds would at length be so much sub- 
dued as to be seldom injurious to the farmer. The seeds of 
nnnual weeds being itidcstrucltble, there is only one mode of 
extirpating them, which is to put the ground into such a 
stale as to induce them to sprout or germinate, and then to 
destroy the young plants by harrowing them up, or plough¬ 
ing them under. This is strictly true; but a writer on Agri¬ 
culture thinks Ibe ground should be ploughed before winter, 
and not harrowed, it being better to lie rough through 
that season, so as to have the greatest extent of surface pos¬ 
sible exposed to the actinn and mellowing effecti and ia« 
fiuGiice of frosts; that as soon as it becomes dry, in or about 
March, it sliould be cross-ploughed and harrowed well 
down; many of tbc seeds and roots will then vegetate, 
which should he ploughed under in proper time, and the 
hind harrowed again, and tliis aort of process be repeated as 
often as necessary : this, it is said, is the true use and man¬ 
ner of sumiuer-fallow in this view, which, to have its full and 
proper effect, should always, it is thought, be attended to 
early in lire season, when (he powers of vegetation are the 
greatest, atid the heat of tbe sun is powerful; as under such 
circvimslances Ihe greater nimibcr of weeds will be brought 
into a slate of grow th. It appears that the great defect in 
the manageluenl of summer-fallows, bo as to destroy weeds, 
would be to neglect 1o work them early in the season, by 
which the vigorous annual seedling weeds are not 

hranghl iulu vegelaliou in due time ; as they will not grow 
after wards, until the follow ing spring, but theu appear in 
such abundance as to choke the crops; Uib is tlie reason 
why the Field Poppy, the Corn Crowfoot, the Tare, and many 
other auuiidl weed5, make such havoc among Wheat, when, 
by a judicious eaily woi kiug of the fallow, they might have 
been brought to exhaust themselves lu the following summeri 
for if iit> Wheat were sown, the seeds'of these weeds would 
often occupy tbc whole ground ; but as seeds can vegetate 
only once, had tliis vegetation been brought ou in Uie fallow, 
and the plants aflerivards been ploughed under in due time, 
none could have appeared in the Wheat-crop, The Turnip cul¬ 
ture is also supposed to be peculiarly adapted to llie destruc¬ 
tion ofweedsp because for Turnips the ground must be in 
early and fine preparation, by which the early weeds are 
beforehand brought up and destroyed; and any that remain 
may be eradicated by hoeing. Wet weather is as necessary 
as dry to give a summer-fallow its whole elTect; for without 
a soaking of ruiu after the land is pretty well pulverued, 
numbers of the seeds of weeds will not vegeUte, but remiui 
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•od grow amongst the crop: Iieucc Ihe root-weeds are to be 
destroyed in dry weather, and the seedling ones after rain : 
and though the land should, after a dry season, be apparently 
in excellent order for sowing, it will he belter to wait the 
effect of rain, and even give time for the seedling weeds tu 
vegetate, before the seed for the crop be actually sown. 
From this it is suggested, that the destructiou of root-weeds 
and those of the seedling sort, on corndand, must be effected 
upon different principles; the former by working them out 
of the soil in dry weather only ; the latter by pulverising and 
reducing tlje particles of the soil so as to cause the seed to 
germinate, and appear fully after rain, in order lo plough 
under the young plants r also that frequent ]>[oug]Mng3 and 
Larrowings are necessary to expose all the seedlings lurMitg 
iu the soil lo tlie pow'ers of vegeiaiion. It is however coti 
ceived, iJiat the ploughings and harrowings of fallow ground 
should not immediately succeed each other: lime should be 
given for the consolidation of the soil, which afler well liar* 
rowing will undergo a slight fermentation, and settle as it 
'Were into a mass, after which it will turn up mellow, and 
destroy fJic weeds rapidly* It lias always been observed, 
that when fallow ploughing succeeds eacli other loo rapidly, 
they have no effect in destroying llie weeds* They should 
be suffered to spread their leaves a Utile between the plough- 
taking care not to let them proceed too far, so as to 
tipen their seeds, or lo become too large for the plough to 
bury them- From this view of the suliject, It appears that 
fallow forTurnips be cross-ploughed and harrowed down 
JU the month of Marcli, it will generally lie very well till 
the beginuing of May; and that in general no fallows will 
want plou^btng oftciier in such inteiilion than once in six 
weeks, if sufticient harrowings be given between the ploiigh- 
iDgs. The particular lime most proper for these operations 
Oiust, no doubt, be determined not by any geneial rule, hut 
by local circumstances, experience, and observation* Whcii^ 
ever lands liave not been properly improved, weeding will 
he very ex I'^ensive: but where they have been well managed 
loraJengtti of time, the evil will be lessened; because in 
such cases^ as well as iu all others, every course of cropping 
should rendc^r flie land cleaner; and that will always follow 
where the business is properly conducted* The means 
necessary to be used, are complete and well-managed fallows, 
as already Helailed, when fallows arc proper or necessary; 
Ineuse of suoh manures only as are free from llie quick routs 
Seeds of weeds: tlie careful choice of such seed-grain as 
18 dean: t|i^ practice of short tillages, or not taking too 
m^y crops in rotation; the practice of attentive weeding^ 
use of the Jioe; and the plentiful use uf clean 
of til e test grasses and trefoils at the end of the tillage: 

of the land when in or at grass^ so as not to 
and''^ r injurious plants to sjiread tliciiiselves; 

When tile land is again broken up, lo pursue such a plan 
most to discourage the gvowlfi of 
our f' * might be said upon each of these points, but 

|L ''viil only allow us to submit a few particulars to 

1»e h^ adoption of the intelligciit farmer* Of fallows 

above: and proceed therefore toother topics* 
before t ' should always undergo a fermentation 

power * ^^id upon the land, to destroy the vegelalive 

iherefo latent seeds wdjich it may contain; il ought 

ffODi th^ ^ possible rn tlie first inslance 

land' an ^ of weeds, and seems best adapted lo grass- 

if Will V other clean manures to fat lows i 

early as to^* tnust be laid on them, it should be applied so 

the seeds to vegetate, and spend tltemselves 
13 ^ For the crop. If corn-seed be suspected 


of containing weeds, they should, whenever it is possible, be 
dressed out before the sowing* In some places weedijig is 
but imperfectly performed, on account of the difficulty of 
procuring sufficient hands for such a temporary work* 
Thistles are in general cut off, but tiiey sliould idways be 
drawn up by longs or other suitable tools, and the otlicr 
weeds by llie hand* The hoe has hitherto been generally 
used in Turnip-crops only, nor is it likely lo extend further^ 
until the drill husbandry becomes more establislied ; as much 
however should be done In all these ways as circumslances 
will allow* Although ihe importance of clean seed is well 
liiuierstood in laying down land to grass, yet the seeds of 
Dock ate not unfrequently srdd with Clover, and those of 
other pernicious plants with Ray-grass* Docks or Thistles 
should never be mown or cut off', but rooted up with what 
are called docking-irons, consisting simply of a forkeil or 
defied spike of iron, wbicb is jagged within ibe cleft, and 
fixed to ihe end of a wooden lever, which being forcc<l down 
by the hand or foot so as to ijiclose the root of a Dock or 
large Thistle, these it will easily bring up, eapeeially after 
rain* Upon breaking a turf for sward, unless a Wheat fallow 
or Turnip crop compose a part of the tillage, the land will 
be injured, and rendered fouler and utorc liable to produce 
weeds: this good practice is loo often rvJinqurslied for tlic 
sake of present profit, uinler tl)e delusive idea of cleansing 
rfie laud u;;aiii next tillage* It is liowever well ascertained, 
that land well cleaned by former good maiicigcment will best 
bear this deviation; for the fewer weeds il has at breaking 
up, the less will be the increase of them during the tillage or 
after-culture of the soil* It is not enough to attend to weed¬ 
ing in the time of tillage'Cultiire only; it is proper that 
grass fields and lands should be rid of all noxious or unpro¬ 
fitable herbage* The negligence prevailing in some districts 
with respect to this necessary practice, is disgraceful Pas¬ 
tures and grass lands are soiuetinies so closely covered with 
large weeds, lliat the animals turned into leed J^ave luirdly 
room to pick up a mouthful; wlide ibe vegetable food, which 
should nouri&b good pasture, is absorbed by weeds. It is 
not uncommon even with those who pretcrul to pay extraor¬ 
dinary attention to their pastnies and grass lands, lo cut 
down such plants as Dock, Ragwee<f, Hur, Corjj, and Sow¬ 
thistles, while in flower, whicli, if done in a rainy time, espe¬ 
cially as their vivacious roots extend below jhe reach of the 
plough when the land is in tillage, the water descending into 
like fresh cut wound of the stem, debilitates the roots, and 
destroys llie growth of the plants for a time; tliougli they 
are seldom wholly destroyed thereby* But wfieu such rains 
do not occur, fresh leaves immediately arise to support the 
roots, and the cutting has little or do effect* They should 
consequently be pulled up ))y the roots annually, as soon as 
possible after the flower begins to fotni and show itself, 
taking advaiilagc of the f7rst shower which bappeiis lo fall 
(0 soften the ground, and make them draw up more freely* 
This practice steadily pursued for a number of years, would 
cause the deeply fixed perennial roots to weaken and decay* 
Nor is cutting down the Ragweed of loucli avail* Some of 
the plants die, but many survive to branch out more luxu¬ 
riantly in the year eusuiiig; but this plant h easily pulled 
up when iu flower, especially when tlie ground is soft, as 
it is not deep-roofed* The Bur-Thistle may be killed at any 
time by cutting it under the first leaves: but llic Commoji 
Dock is the most troublcsonip plant in grass-land, especially 
in clayey soils, where it is always most frcqucnl. Every piece 
of its long tap-root left in Ibe ground will grow, and furni a 
new stem and plant* It sliould be entirely ttiriK^d out with 
tlie dock-iron, in the niaiiiier already noticed, as soou as the 
0 S 
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flowering-stem if formed ; atir) as the plants of lids kind rise 
at two seasons, the pasture or grass-fields should be weeded 
twice in summer, tliat no seeds may be allowed to ripen* The 
roots should be folly cn posed lo llie heat and drought; for 
if tn a moist place, they will contiiitie to vegetate on the 
surface as they lie, and strike out side-roots into the ground. 
All other useless herbage in pastures, and all seed-bearing 
weeds by the sides of roads, diLclios, brooks, and other such 
places, should aho be cut down whcji they begin to fiower. 
rariners in genera) suppose tlial the scythe will bo early 
enougli to cut them down, but nuforluirately their seeds arc 
generally matured and dispersed before mowing-time ; and 
if not, they are carried with the hay to tlie stall, and mi^ed 
with the inamire, or into the pasture for fodder during the 
winter; in bolh which cases tiiey are sure almost of being 
planted- Besides, tJtc merely cuiUng off rather improves than 
dimitiishcs their growth, by forcing them Co tliroiv out new 
slioots from their roots more abundantly than before. Thus 
a Thistle, w hich rises at first with a single stem, if cut off 
above the surface of the ground, spreads with several lateral 
branches, and covers a large space of ground. We liave 
already stated, that the proper melhod is to draw them up 
while Ibe soil is moist, as practised by all who regard their 
interest or credit. It has been Judiciously remarked, (hat 
the negligence of a neighbour often operales as a discourage¬ 
ment: but it is really niarveLl<»ns (hat there sliouM be in 
some districts an almost unanimous encouragement of weeds. 
Ill the liigliivays (bey are left to groiv u]i to malurity, dis¬ 
persing their seeds in immense quantities ah round, us carried 
by the winds or ihc winged tribes. Under these circum¬ 
stances, it U evidently of no use for one, or even all the 
occvipiers of ground, to clear their land of weeds, while this 
principal source of them is overlooked- One would suppose 
that the extensive mischief arising from such a cause would 
create a general combination lo remove such nuisances; but 
3S that is seldom the effect would it not, it may be fairly 
asked, be convenient to incorporate w ith the duty of sur¬ 
veyors, or overlookers of llie roads, Ihc duty ot rooting 
up and destroying such weeds within llieir respective dis- 
tricis ? It is worthy of observation, how completely a patch 
on 3 common, ffruji which ibe turf or sward has been pared, 
will be covered with Thistles tn tlte very next summer, and 
witii its seeds infest the arable fudds in the neigbourbood. 
In some parts of the country, the weeds l\\ (he less heavy 
linage lands are destroyed, by an entire and perfect summer 
fallow every third year, which is an effectual but expensive 
ntethod of proceeding; but on the strong loams and other 
Jieavy soils, by good lioeiug and hand-weeding llie drilled 
or set crops of Beans, Peas, and some other kinds. On the 
sandy and other light loams, by well hoeing and weeding by 
band the crops of Peas, Potatoes* Turnips* and some others* 
As soon as the Peas or Tares arc off tbc land, the ground is 
ploughed and well harrowed, and the root-weeds picked or 
raked together, and burned or otJierwise disposed of, as 
noticed above; which is generally repeated after the cross- 
ploughing and harrowing have been performed* The ground 
being then in a great measure free from root-weeds, the 
Turnips are sown, and the seed-weeds that may arise are 
destroyed by repealed haiid-hoeing and weeding. This 
nietlmd, when practised once in every three or four years, 
will keep light land tolerably clear from weeds. But in the 
event of a hot dry summer, the labour and expense of raking* 
collecting, picking, and burning (be weeds, may not nnfre* 
quemly be saved, and the roots destroyed, by only harrow¬ 
ing them to the surface after every ploughing; so as to expose 
them to the beat of the sun long enough to kill (Item, which 


a w'cek's time will effectually accomplish; yet care iniist be 
taken that they arc quite dead, as they are very tenacioilf 
of life, and would be very destructive if they abould be 
removed alive so as to recover. Wherever ihc depth of the 
staple-mould is deep enough to admit of I reneb -ploughing, it, 
with the assistance of heavy rolling, will sometimes entirely 
destroy root-weeds, and often proves more efficacious ihtn 
any number of ptoughings* It is an excellent plan, where it 
can be executed without turning up a poor barren snbsoi]. 
There is, says a sensible writer, what may be termed a public 
cause of (he increase and propagation of weeds, which it 
is not in the power of any individual to prevent: and this 
has been slightly alluded to already. This, a slovenly, neg¬ 
lectful, or iU-disposed individual, may promote and increase; 
and it can only be prevented by a political regulation, for 
which it appears no provision has yet been made in our 
political coder thus are Ibe numbers of vigorous and luxu¬ 
riant weeds, which ate suffered to ripeii their seeds in oor 
hedges and pastures, woods, and other lands, and the seeds 
of which being provided wilh feathery matters, are dispersed 
over the W'ltole territory of the kingdom, and propagate 
themselves far and near, growing in whatever places they 
alight and settle, and producing a most abundant crop; the 
most common and pernicious of which are supposed to be 
different sorts of ThislUs, Arc. For as the seeding and 
scattering of the seeds of these weeds is clearly a public 
nuisance, end as they are subject to spread to a great dis¬ 
tance, injuring all lands indiscnmlnately, they ought cer¬ 
tainly to become the subjects of political regulation^ This 
would be the effectual means of saving much labour and 
expense lo the farmer; and it would eventually be a great 
benefit to the country. While, however, matters continue as 
they are, weeding should be begun early in the spring; In the 
meadows and pasluredands, as well as in the corU'^fietds; 
and then it may be concluded, that the present immense 
crops of mischievous plants would be at least greatly diott- 
nisbed, to ihe incalculable advantage of the agriculturist. 

Wei^Iia; a genus of the class PentandHa, order Mono- 
gjfuia.—G eneric Character, CaUx: perianth superior, 
of five awbshaped, erect, equal leaves. CoroUa: of one 
petal, funnel shaped; lube llie length of the calix, inter¬ 
nally hairy; limb bell-shaped, cloven half way down into 
five ovate, obtuse, slightly spreading segments* SlaPiina; 
filamenla five, inserted into the lube, thread-shaped, erect, 
nearly as Jong as the corolla ; antherae erect, Ifnear, obtuse, 
cloven at the base* PutU: germen superior, quadrangnlar, 
abrupt, smooth; slyle from the base of (he geroien, tbreid- 
shaped, rather longer tliau the corolla; stigma peltate, flat; 
fruit not ascertaine<i* ESSENTIAL CHARACTER, CcroUa: 
fupnel-sbaped ; style from the base of the germen; stigma 
peltate- Calix: superior, of five leaves,——^Tlie species are, 

1. WeigeUa Japonica; Sessile-leaved Weigetia, Leivci 
sessile, ovate-lanceolate; they are opposite, pointed, copk 
ousJy serrated, rather more than an inch in length, veioy, 
suioGih on botli sides, except the veins, which arc hairy* 
paler beneath; flower-stalks axillary, compressed, three^ 
llnwere<l, longer tlian the leaves, with two awl-shaped bnictes 
at the base of each partial stalk, and two more half way up. 
The flowers are about an inch long, and of a reddish piiip» 
colour*“-Nalive of Japan* 

2. Weigelia Corwensls; Large^fiotvered fVeigeHa. Ltmt 
opposite, stalked, obovale. It is a traitjog shrub, with 
round branches; flower-stalks axillary and tertninal, three- 
flowered, an inch and half long, with awl-shaped bractei; 
tube of the corolla slender, above half an inch long, twice 
the length of the calix; Umb belbshaped, twice tbc lenglh 
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of ib tube^ divided half way down into five broad, obtuse, 
horizontally spreading segments; stamina projecting beyond 
the mouth; antfierae incumbent; stigma large^ peltate, fiat. 
—Native of Corea, 

Wtinmannia; a genus of the class Octaiidria, order Digy* 
nia.— Generic Character* Calix: perianth inferior, of 
four ovate, spreading, permanent leaves* Corolh: petals 
four, equal, undivided, larger than the calix; nectary glari- 
dular, surrounding the base of the germen* Stamina: fila* 
menta eight, erect, thread-shaped, longer than the petals; 
anthers roundish, of two cells. Pistil; germen superior, 
ovate, acute; styles two, somewhat spreading, the length of 
the alamiiia, permanent; stigmas obtuse* Pericarp: cap¬ 
sule elliptic-oblong, willi two points, two cells, and two 
valves, whose infiexed margins form the double partitions. 
Seeds: about eight in each cell, roundish, Esset^tial 
Character, of four leaves. Petals: four, Cap- 

sttle: superior, with two beaks, two cells^ and two valves, 

with indexed margins- Seeds: several*-The species are, 

• Leaves compounds 

1* Weinmannia Glabra; Smooth Pinnate fVeinmannta^ 
Leaves pinnate; leafiets obovate, creuate, smooth on both 
sides : they consist of six pair, more or less, with an odd 
one, of obovate abrupt leaflets, half an inch at most in length, 
ull nearly equal, furnished with one rib, und several trans¬ 
verse veins, entire, and wedge-shaped towards the base: 
capsule roundish-elliptical, bluntisli, about half the si^e of 
hemp-seed, brown; their stalks elongated; their valves obtuse, 
tipped with the styles, and, as they ripen, turning their pale 
narrow edges, whicJi had formed the partitions, outwards r 
permanent styles mostly recurved, not shorter than the valves. 
The stem is usually shrubby, sometimes becoming a tree 
forty feet high, with round rugged branches; when youj»g, 
angular and coarsely downy ; flowers very small, white, on 
fasciculated, short, thick, hairy, partial stalks*“Native of 
the West Indies* 

2, Weinmannia Tirictoria; Leaves 

pinnate; leaflets elliptical, crenalc, smooth on both sides; 
they are twice the size of'those in tlie preceding species, 
but have similar footstalks; capsule ovalo-Janceolalc, taper- 
pointed ; they are of a difterent shape, and paler red colour 
than the last. The clusters of ripe capsules are cyliudricaJ, 
dense, four or five inches in length ; seeds clollmd with a 
few long prominent hairs. The clusters of dowers much 
more lax, less hairy, and the flowers twice as large, as in 
the precediug*—Found in tiie isle of Bourbon, where the 
French coll it Tan-rouge, because the bark is used to tlye 
leather of a red colour. Its fiowers are suj>posed to furnish 
Ibe bees with most of tfieir honey* 

3. Weinmaiinia Hirta ; Iiairi/-leavfd Weinmannia, or , 
Bastard Brasiletto, Leaves pinnate; leaflets elliptic-ovate, 
crenate, hairy at the back* They resemble those of the 
preceding species in shape, but arc clothed beneath, some¬ 
times on both sides, with coarse scattered prominent liairs. 
The leafy borders of each joint of the common footstalk are 
Durrower, and less angular, than those of the first and second 
species, and their midrib is very hairy beneath; clusters also 
very hairy, an inch or two in length, in pairs at the summits 
of the branches; flowers the size of the last, white; capsules 
oblong; according to Swartz, small, oblong, rather pointed, 
with several small roundish seeds. It is either a shrub or a 
band some tree, from forty to fifty feet high, crowned at the 
very lop of its smooth trunk with lax, hairy, or railier downy 
rusty-coloured brandies. The flowers appear in Se}Hember 
und October.—Native of lofty mountains in t!ie southern 
parts of Jamaica* 


4* Weinmannia Tricljosperma; Haity-seeded Weinmannia. 
Leaves pinuate; leaflets elliptic-oblong, serrated, smooth on 
both sides; capsule roundish-elliplTcal, not obtuse; seeds 
densely hairy, roundisli-kidiiey-shaped*—Found at San Carlos 
in Chili. 

5* Weinmannia Tomeotosa; fTejnmtfrtfljir. Leaves 

pinnate; leaflets elliplical, revolute, entire, woolly beneath* 
TJie former are hardly an inch and half long; the latter about 
five pair, with an odd one, each one-third of an inch in 
length, convex* The joints of the common footstalk are 
rather shorter than the leaflets, obovate, not angular, llieir 
edges revolute, and their under side woolly; stipules large, 
ovale, reflexed, coloured, hairy externally, deciduous; flow¬ 
ers in very dense clusters, more than an inch long, on 
thick, short, woolly, axillary stalks: calix hairy. TJfis 1$ a 
very distinct and singular species. Tlie branches are woody, 
round, densely leafy, rough, somewhat warty, of a dark 
brown.—Native of New Granada, 

Weinmannia Trifoliata ; Three leaved Weinmannia^ 
Leaves ternate; leaflets obovate, crenate, smooth, equal, 
about ail iiicliiong, being about two-thirds the length of their 
common footslalk, wliich is simple and naked; clusters 
cylindrical, dense, two or tliree inches long, on axillary 
stalks about half their own length* The whole shrub is said 
to be very smoolln—Found at the Cape of Good Hope* 
Leaves simple. 

7. Weinmannia Raceniosa; Snwot/i-ctustered Simple-leaved 
IVehtmannia. T,eaves simple, stalked, ovate, with tooth-like 
seiratures; clusters axillary, solitary, nearly smooth, upon 
tiic tops of the branches, stalked, longer than the leaves, 
cylindrical, continuous; their general and partial stalks either 
sligiitly downy or quite smooth ; capsules obovate, pointed, 
somewhat downy ; the indexed edges of their valves finally 
expanded. Tlie branches arc strong, woody, repeatedly 
branched in an opposile manner, round and rough; foot¬ 
stalks stout, smooth, half an inch long, articulated at the sum¬ 
mit wiih ihe leaf, which is two or two-aud-a-half inches long, 
and one broad, pointed, coriaceous, quite smooth, strongly 
veined, beset witli blunt, inflexed, wavy teeth or serratures, 
paler bcuealli,—Found in New Zealand, 

0. Weiumaiiuia Parviflora; Smatl-^owered Weitimannia* 
Leaves simple, nearly sessile, ovate, pointed, wdlli tooth-like 
serralulres, on short stalks, oblong, smooth on botii sides; 
clusters terminal, aggregate, hairy, from three to six at the 
lop of each branch; flow'crs only one-fourth the size of the 
preceding*—Native of Olaheitc* 

0. Weinmannia Ovata; Ovate crenaU IVeinmannia. Leaves 
simple, elliptical, crenate, acute at each end, on short 
stalks; clusters axillary, solitary, opposile, somewhat downy; 
they are nevertheless at llie tops of tl»e branches, each 
two or three inches long, with their partial stalks aggre¬ 
gate, and somewhat villous* This tree is eighteen feet high, 
with furrowed knotty braiiclies, thickened at the insertion of 
the leaves*—Native of Peiu^ found near the town of St. Bucita- 
vcniura, flow^ering iq June and July. 

10* Weinmannia Paiuculala ; Panickd WeitwiannioM 
Leaves simple, tlliptjc-lanceolate, sharply serrated, resem¬ 
bling the Sweet Chestnut leaf; they are smooth, and stand 
oul on downy footstalks: panicles axillary, compound, Tlie 
inflorescence is singular among all the known species; flowers 
yellowish red; capsules elliptical, acute, downy, beaked, 
with the straight styles, which are as long as the valves; 
seeds obovate, smooth, on slender stalks, fiendutous.—Found 
on the sea shorCp near Talcaliuauo in Chili* 

Weld* See Peseda* 

Wells* —TJie importance of Wells in rural economy, is too 
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great to be overlooked* It would be well, before the sink¬ 
ing of WeJJs is undertaken, to inquire into, and consider 
minutely the nature and situation of, the sjirings In the neigh^ 
bourhood; without which, much fruitless expense and loss of 
labour are often sustained* Ail Wells, except those in the 
solid rock, require lining with stone or brick, that they may 
preserve their figure. There are two methods of performing 
this, which is called the steining, within the Well* In one, 
a frame of timber, of llic same diameter as the Well, is con¬ 
structed, the lower edge being made sharp, and shod witJi 
iron, so that it has a tendency to cut into the ground* This 
kirb, as it is called, is placed flat upon the ground, and the 
bricks are built upon it (o n considerable height, like a cir¬ 
cular wall* The Well-digger enters this circle, and digs 
away the earth at the bottom, while the weight of the wall 
forces the kirb and the brick-worh, with which it is loaded, 
Jo descend as fast as the earth is removed; and more bricks 
are added at lop as fast as it sinks dowjt: Imt when it gets 
very deep, it will sink no longer, particularly in passing 
through a soft strata: in which case a second kirb, of the 
same kind, but of a smaller diameter, is introduced within 
the first* When a kirb will not sink, owing to the softness 
of the strata, or when it is requireci to slop out water, the 
bricks or stones must be laid one by one at the boUom of the 
work, taking care that the work is not left unsupported in 
such a manner as to lei tlie bricks fall in ; this is called 
under-pruning* After Wells are walled round from the bot¬ 
tom to the top, it is usual to have pumps fixed in them ; the 
diameter of the Weil is nho generally proportioned lo the 
strength of the spring* As Wells arc supplied by springs, 
which are formed in the bowels of the earth, hy water perco¬ 
lating through the upper strata, and descending downwards 
till it meets wilh a stratum of clay, or other impervious 
niatcrial wditch intercepts its course; hence the sinking of 
wells is intimately connected wilh the nature of the strata, 
nuci of the spring which each strata may contain. In cases 
where different kinds of sandy strata rest upon beds of clay 
at a considerable depth, and have a free issue at the lowest 
ends of them, if Wells \vere sunk into the sand beds higher 
up, no ivaicr could he found permanently, uniil the strata 
of sand was pciiriiatcd quite llirougli, and even some depth 
into the beds of clay bencidh. In such cases the water 
could never rise in l]*c Weils much higher tliaii a certain 
point; because wdien it rose us high as the porous sand, it 
would flow along Ihrough it until it made its escape below; 
and if the beds of clay should extend backw'ards under the 
ground a great way, and at a great depth below tlie surface, 
so as (o form an abundant and never-ceasing stream under 
the beds of sand, it will necessarily follow that the Wells 
will continue exactly at the same height, as in the case of a 
strong bason at a fountain, into which a pipe of water con- 
stanLly flows, so as to keep it running over* When, however, 
the streams below the beds of sand are small, and the 
draught of water from the Wells at times uncommonly large, 
the surface of the water in the Wells will of course be made 
to sink ; and,, as we often see, be even entirely drained, so as 
to require time to fill again^ This evil, however, might be 
averted by enlarging the reservoir, either by widening the 
Wells, Of sinking them to a greater depth in the clay, or by 
both those expedients* When quicksand comes in the way 
of Well-diggers, it presents obstacles which can only be re¬ 
moved with great labour and difficulty. Probably the best 
remedy is to find or form an outlet, by vrhich the water may 
be entirely discharged* This, when the quicksand lies 
above ihe level of the sea, or the adjoining lands, may often 
be cheaply accomplished by paying proper attention to Ibe 


position and natural dip of the strata, wbicb may be diaoo- 
vered by various means besides borings But there are eaict 
particularly, wheie the quicksand ia produced by a eavity 
like a bason, scooped out of the entire bottom, so as to mi- 
tain water to a considerable depths which in some particular 
situations may be reckoned irremediable^ in spHoga of tfau 
kiad, ihe quantity of water ffowing over the lower auriaoe of 
the clay, will not seem to be difninished by digging Welts in 
a higher position; for as the Well, as soon as it is fitted, 
must overflow, that wilt uot intercept one drop more water 
than what is drawn out of it; were it even possible to pump 
ihe water out as fast as it enters the Well, that would not 
much alter the case, because no more water could be thus 
intercepicd than that which would have flowed into the 
mouth of the well, in its descent; hence every drop, passing 
the well mouth on either side, would flow forward to the 
lower situation. If the bed of sand be of great exteoL sup¬ 
ported by a bed of clay, or other impervious matter, there 
water will UMdoubtedly be found, whatever may be the depth 
of the bed of sand above it, if a Well be dug through it; for 
as the water, that falls in showers upon the earth's surface, 
necessarily sinks through that pervious stratum, it soon 
escapes beyond the suu's power of evaporation, and sinks 
downwards till it meets with an impervious stratum. There 
arc many other cases of strata and springs, as concerned in 
the opening and forming of Wells, that constitute different 
classes of springs for this use, as those where the water is 
confined and pent up in retentive beds, so as to be applicable 
to die supply of Wells, by simple boring down into them, or 
making slight openings In other ways, by which the water 
may fiownp. The most ingenious method of forming Welti is 
that proposed by a French philosopher, who baa advised to 
perforale the ground to a sufficient depth with an augur or 
borer; a cylindrical wooden pipe then to be placed ill the 
hole, and driven downward with a mallet, and the boring 
continued, that the pipe may be forced down to a greater 
iteplh, so as to reach the water or spring* In proportion as 
Ibe borer becomes filled with earth, it should be drawn up 
and cleared, when, by adding fresh portions of pipe, the 
water may generally be reached and obtained. Wells made 
in this manner are superior to those constructed in the com- 
Dion method, not only in point of cheapness, but procuring a 
more certain and abundant supply of water, without at all 
endangering 1 he workmen employed* When the water near 
the svirface does not appear to be good, the perforation may 
be coulinuod to a nuich greater depth, till a purer fluid can 
be procured : and wjierever Wells have been injured or 
tainted, they can be emptied and deepened by the borer, so 
as to reach the lower sheet of water. The greatest obstacle 
to tlie general practice of this ingenious and safe method of 
forming Wells, is the expense of the borer, which, wbeo car¬ 
ried to any great depth, would require an apparatus to work 
it by means of horse-power. Other utensils would also be 
necessary, in order lo woik through hard strata of diflerent 
kiuds; and in some instances no doubt it would wholly fttl 
to peueifate hard substances, Tbejre would also be autch 
difficulty in driving down the wooden pipes in many cases, 
especmlfy to any considerable depth; as well as in fittiug ibe 
wooden pipes with sufficient exactness to fit the aperture 
formed by the bontig augur* The best mode would pro¬ 
bably be, to have metallic pipes cast for the purpose, and so 
formed as to fit cxaclly upon each other, to any depth that 
might be necessary in sinking Welts* Well-dtggers aresoaw- 
times exposed to suffocation by the noxious air; which is 
usually removed by means of a large pair of bellows, and • 
long leathern pipe, which is hung down to the botloffl of the 
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Well, and fresh air U forced down it by means of ihe bellows. 
This, however, is a tedious and uncertain process. Some 
throw water down, which often has the desired effect, but 
the cost is that of having to draw it up again, which is very 
laborigus. See fVater, and fVeat/ter. y 

^ Wdt Root ,—A term signifying the dying away or falling 
off of Wheat crops, in some instances, during the winter or 
early spring seasons^ Tt has been supposed to infest the corn 
most frequently where the Wheat crops have been put iti on 
Clover leys* Some incline to think, that it depends upon 
the want of a suBicient degree of closeness and firmness in 
the soils on the beds of mould, into which the crops have 
been put; as, where they lie too open apd in too porous a 
stale, proper nourishment fs not supplied to the young Wheat 
plants from below, so that of course they do not form their 
roots in a proper manner* 

Wendia ; a genus of the class Penlandria, order Digynia* 
—Generic Character, Calix: general invoJucrum 
none; partial of a few short, unequal, lanceolate or linear, 
deciduous leaves, Perionth: of five unequal teeth, two of 
them, in the radiant florets, twice as large as the rest, ovate, 
acute. CoroUa: universal irregular; flowers of the radius 
perfect, fertile, etcept a few males which are interspersed; 
partial of five petals, with long claws ; the outer ones in the 
radius very large, the middle one divided almost half way 
down into two divaricated, linear-obJimg, obtuse, slighlly 
falcate, equal lobes ; lateral ones rather smaller, unequally 
cloven* falcate* one lobe three or four times the length of the 
other; inner ones much the smallest* about equal to the 
petals of the disk, two-lobed from their incurvation; their 
point ovate-lanceolate, acute, channelled* SUtmina ; filamenta 
five, simple, equal, spreading, the length of the smaller pelals, 
longer than the petals in the flowers of the disk; antherae 
nearly ovate, two-lobed. Pistil: germen oval, compressed, 
striated, hairy; styles two, erect, at length widely spreading, 
tapering, their base conical, winged with a membranous crisp¬ 
ed border, running down from each stylt; stigmas capitate, 
obtuse, at length somewhat globular. Pericarp: fruit almost 
perfectly smooth, obovate, nearly orbicular, coni pressed, bor¬ 
dered, striated and striped, entire at the edges. Secd^: two, 
uniform* emarginate, crowned, in the terminal notch* wirb the 
conical, winged, sessile base of the two deflexed permanent 
styles; dorsal ribs three, slender, slightly elevated, converg¬ 
ing at each end; marginal ones two, parallel; stripes four, 
descending from the lop of the seed between the ribs, obtuse, 
club-shaped, brownish, not half the length of the seed; bor¬ 
der convex, lemiinatiiig in a thin, flat, sharp edge, which is 
channelled eitlernally, emarginate at the bottom. Observe. 
Tile want of a general involucrum, and the slightness of the 
partial one, added to the more orbicular form of the seeds, 
and their smoothness appear to aftbrd the chief marks of 
distinction between this genus and litracltum. Essential 
Character* Otneral Involucruftt: none; partial obso¬ 
lete. FUmtn: radiant* Calixi unequally toothed. Fruit: 
nearly orbicular, compressed* notched, with three ribs, and 
four short infennediate stripes; cruwned with the styles, the 
biiife of which is winged.-The only species known js, 

i. Wendia Chorodanum; Lon^-leaved Wendia. Root bien¬ 
nial; leaflets two pair, with an odd one; general and par¬ 
ticular involucrum scarcely discernible; flowers snow-white, 
those of the radius remarkably unequal; seeds, when bruised, 
agreeably flagrant.—It flowers in July, and is a native of the 
grassy declivities surrounding the Caucasian miDerat waters 
it>f Nartsana. 

Wcndhndia; a gcjius of tiie class He^andria, order Hexa- 
gynia. Essential Character. Calixi of six leaves. 
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Petaht six, succulent. Styles: reclining. Capsules: six, 

of one cell. Seeds: solitary,-The only known spe* 

cies is, 

1. Wend land la Populifolia ; Poplar-leaded Wendlandia. 
Stem twining, with round branches, striated and downy when 
young; leaves alternate, heart-shaped, or broadly ovate, entire, 
tipped with a small point, rarely tbree-lobed, an Inch and 
half or two inches tong, with three or five radiating ribs, 
downy beneath; footstalks round, dow-ny, about an inch iu 
length; flower-stalks axillary; those of the male flowers, 
which are generally distinct from the female, racemose, 
simple; those of Jbe female three-cleft; berries red-—Found 
in hedges and woods, from Carolina to Florida; flowering lu 
June and July. It is a liardy plant, and flowers in European 
gardens in the month of August. 

Westrin^ia: a genus of the class Didynamia, order GviU* 
iiospermia, —Generic Character* Calix : jierianih in¬ 
ferior, of one leaf, tubular, somewhat bell-shaped* with five 
sides, and five prominent angles, but no furrows, divided 
about half way down into five equal, erect, lanceolate, beard¬ 
less, permanent segments. Corolla: of one petal, riugeut, 
twice as long as llie caltx ; tube the length of the ealix, 
hairy in the throat; limb Iw'o-lipped; the upper lip flat, 
erect* divided, rather the longest; lower iu three, oblong, 
equal, spreading, entire segments* Stamina: filamejitu 
four, shorter than the limb, divaricated, the two upper 
ones longest; anthercC of the two upper stamina roundish, 
halved, those of the two lower divided, imperfect. Pistil: 
germen in The bottom of the calix, four-lobed; style tlireail- 
shaped, the length of the longer slatuina; stigma small, clovtn, 
acute. Pericarp: none, except the hardened calix. Seeds: 
four, obovate* naked, Essential Character. Calix: 
five-cleft half way down, five-sided ; ujipet lip of the corolla 
flat* cloven; lower in three deep equal segments. Stamina: 
distant, the two upper witli halved antherse; two lower w^iili 
divided abortive ones*---The S})ec]cs are* 

1, Weslriiigia Rosmariniformis; Rosemary-leaved Westrin- 
gia* Leaves four in a whorl, lanceolote, revolute, shining, 
and nearly smooth above, silky beneath; they arc spreading, 
an inch or rather less in length* acute, single-ribbed, entire, 
dark green* and polished above* underneatli white with silky 
hairs; foot-stalks broad, and very short, silky, wil bout stipule s; 
calix siiky, its teeth longer than the lube; its segments naked, 
with revolute margins; flowers about the upper part of the 
branches shorter than ihe leaves; ilieir corolla spreadin.>^ 
nearly au inch, while, doited about the mouth with vicieJ 
spots; antherjo violet: the stem is shrubby, several feet 
very much branched ; branches cither opposite or four to¬ 
gether, square, silky with white dose hairs, densely leafy. 
The plant is slightly bitter, but not aromatic.—Native of Nciv 
SoUtii Wales, near Port Jackson* 

2. Westriiigia Dampicri; Dampie^^g IVestriu^ta, Lcavc't 
four in a whorl, linear, strongly revolute; nearly sniootli 
above, hoary and opaque beneath ; calix hoary aud opaque; 
Its teeth half llie length of the lube. Jt flowers from May 
July in our greeu-liouses, and was found on llie southern 
coast of New Holland* 

3- Westringia Rigida; Ri^id Westringia, Leaves three 
in a whorl, linear-lauceolate* divaricated, sharp-pointcd, 
revolute* smoothish above, hoary beneath; calix hoary, jts 
teeth half the length of the tube.—Native of New Holland. 

4, Westringia Cinorea; Grey Westringia, Leaves thitr- 
in a whorl, linear, spreading, pointed, revolute, hoary on botl^ 
sides; calix hoary, its teeth scarcely a quarter the length ol 
the tube.—Found in the southern parts of New Holland* 

5. Westriugia Angustifolia; Narrow-leaved Westringia, 
0 T 
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Leaves a wh^r!, linear, spreadings re volute, rougliish on 
the upper side, lioary beneath; caliK hoar^, its teeth lialf the 
knglh of the t«be»—Found in Van Diejnen's Land. 

6, Woslringja Longifolla; WeiUmgia, Leaves 

in a whor)^ linear^ reenlute^ rough, nith minute points on 
iho upper side, slightly hairy beneath; calix ratlier hairy, 
its leetjj equal to the luE^e* The corolla is externally downy. 
—Found near Port Jackson in New South Wales, 

7. VVestriugia Glabra: Smooth We^trin^ia. Leaves three 
ill a whorl, linear-lanceolate, flat, smooth on both sides, as 
well as the caiix,—Native of New Holland. 

3. Westringia Llubicefoha; Maddtr-k^ved W^^stringio. 
Leaves four iu a wiiorl, elliptic-lanceolate, nearly hal, very 
smooth and shining; ealix nearly smooth.—Found in Van 
Diemen's Land. 

iVhtai* See Triticuot^ 

Whmt^ Cow. See Mdampj/rnm. 
iVheutt Indian. See Zi^a, 

IVheltva \ a genus of tl»e class Penlandria, order Mono- 
gynia.—fiENRRtc ChauactRR. Calij \ perianth inferior, 
of one leaf, in live flcep, roundish, erect, permanent seg¬ 
ments, shorter than the corolla, CoroUa: of one petal, bell- 
iha]>od, spreailiiig, in five deep ovale, acute segments. _Yi?c- 
iur^: sfimowlial pilcher-slmf^ed, in the bottom of ihe flower. 
SlamUia: fihnueiita rive, uwUslmped, rather longer than the 
corolla; anthertC roiimlfsh. There are five other riUmenla, 
alternate with ihe former, and similar to then*, but shorter, 
and destitute of aiidierie, Phlil: germen superior, conical, 
villous; style thread-shaped, tAvice the length of the corolla; 
stigma simfde^ Pericarp: drupe roundisJi. Seed: nut large, 
ovate, of one, two, or three cells. This is all tliat has been j 
accurately asceriainetJ concerning this genus, 
ll hin. See UltJt;. 

JV/tin, Pett^. See Genista. 

^r/tife Beau Tree. See Crai^pgns Ania* 

IVhite Hetiebore. See Ferairum. 
fVhite Hore/iound. See 3Ia7riddum. 

JVhife Leaf Tree. See Cratw§^us Aria, 

MInfe Thorn. See CraUe^us Ox^cantha. 

Whitlow Grass. Sec Dr aba and Suxifraga, 

VVhortle See Vaccinium. 

Widow WaiL See Cneorunu 
wad Basil. See Chinopodhim. 

Wild Biigloss. See Lt^copsis, 

Wild Cutnin. Sec Liigcccia. 

Wild Germajider. See Feronica^ 

Wild lAquorlee. See jd&j Ms. 

Wild Plantain. Sec Helkonitt. 

Wild liocket* Sec Brassiva Mtiralis. 

Wild liosemarp. See Andromeda Pilijolifi. 
intd Service, See Crat^gus Tenninalis. 

F'ild Tansp, See PoUntitlu Anseritta. 

^yii{lerne$s, TAe—in a garden should alway^i [?e propor¬ 
tioned lo its sisje, and ought never lo be situated loo near 
the bouse, betan^e the trees exhale so large a quantity of 
watery vapours, as make the air very unwholesome : lliouglt 
it has been ascertained, that, on the whole, vegetables serve to 
purify the atmospliere* The wilderness should never be 
placed 50 as to intercept a good prospect; but wliere the 
view naturally ends with the verge of the garden, or little 
more, noihitig terminates it &o well ag a flue plantation of 
trees. Tiie size of the trees should be considered, and tall- 
growing ones should be planted in larger places; smaller, in 
less extensive: evergreens also should be kept hy thetnselves, 
iiud placed most iu sighl, not mingled confusedly among the 
trees, which cast their leaves. The walks should be large, 


atid not ntinierous; tbe largest serpentioc, and th» should 
not he eutered upon in the grand walks of tbe gudeiit but 
by some private walk. It is too common a method to dbpofe 
the trees in wildernesses in form of regular squanea, tria^ltt, 
&c, but this is faulty; for as nature should be ^tndiefl in 
tliese works of fancy, I he most irregular, where the inegur 
larity does not appear designed, is the most natnralp Oirtbe 
same account walks, (see WalksA are much more pJeasmg 
wlien they run in wild meanders, than when they intellect 
one another in studied and regular angles. The winding 
walks should be made to lead to an open circular piece of 
grass, WMth a statue and obelisk, or a fountain; or if ao open¬ 
ing large enough for a banqueting-house be contrived in the 
middle, it will afford a very pleasing scene. The trees 
siiould gradually rise from the sides of tbe walks and open* 
ings, one above anollier, to the middle of the quarters, where 
the largest trees should stand, by which arrangement the heads 
of all the trees will be displayed, while their stems remain 
coucenletl; for the nakedness of the trees is to be bid, as much 
as their growth promoted. The larger-growing trees should 
be planted at a proportionable distance from each other, nod 
Ulc interstices rilled up, to conceal their stems, with Roset, 
Spiraeas, and other low flowering shrubs, which may also be 
planted near all tlie walks and openings; and at the foot of 
these, near t)ie watks, may be set rows of Primroa^M, Violets, 
and Daribifils, wilU other the like flowers; bebiud the'ffrst 
rank of lower-flowering shrubs should be planted those of a 
somewhat higher stature, as the Cytisuses and Guelder Eoaes^ 
and behind these, rows of Lilacs and Laburnums; behind 
wliich again tlie heads only of the lower-growing trees will 
appear, which should be backed gradually with those of 
higlier growth to the centre of tlie quarter, from whence the 
heads of the trees should descend every way to the walks or 
openings. The grand walks and openings should always be 
Uid with turf, and kept well mowed; but, besides these, there 
ought to be smaller serpentine walks through the seveml 
quarters, where the eailii is left bare, and omy weeded, foi 
the purpose ol privately walking. These walks should have 
a few wood-flowers planted along their sides, which will have 
ii very good efleet* The evergreens should be allotted a 
peculiar part of the wilderness, and such as fronts the house; 
and in the planting of these, the same especial regard should 
be' paid lo the rules above laid down. Tlie first row may 
be Laurustines, Boxes, Spurge, Laurels, Junipers, and Savins; 
the second. Laurels, Hollies, and Arbutuses : the thirds Yevrs, 
Alaleniusses, Cypresses, and Virginian Cedars; the fourtb, 
Norway and Silver Firs, the True Pine; and to crown all, the 
Scotch Pine and Pinaster* These will present a very beau¬ 
tiful appearance whoa thus arranged, as they will form an 
artful admixture of the several shades of green, in the most 
pleasing gradations. See Plantations. 

Wiildenovia ; a genus of the class Dioecia, order Tri&ndrit* 
—Gent Bin ic CHARAC'rER. Alaie. Calit: perianth infe¬ 
rior, of oumeroiis, imhiicateti, membranous, pointed, penna^ 
iieut glumes, longer than the fruit* Corolla : petals six, equal, 
erect, ov^l, memhtanous, permaneiiL SfomiAa: filumenta 
three, capillary, shorter than the corolla; antherm ovate, 
oblong. Female^ Calixand Corolla: In the Pi$* 

til: gei'tiicQ superior, roundish; style very short, two or three 
cleft; stigmas (wo or tliree, downy. Pericarp: dnm dry, 
roundish, smooth. nut solitary, of one cell, Obsorwt* 

This genus difl'ers from Rest to chiefly in having a aiugte seeded 
drupe instead of a capsule, opening by valves, and contain¬ 
ing several seeds. Essential Chahacteb* Afafe. Calls: 
of many imbricated glumes. Corolla: of six petab, pemta- 
uenU Female. Calls mi Corolla : ia th^ Style: 
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one* Stigmas: two oi-tliree, D^'Upe: with one seed.-The | 

species «re, 

1, WilJdenovia Striata; Striated IVilldenovia, Stem leaf¬ 
less^, round, striated, two feel high or more, erect, rushy, 
hard, and rather shrubby, branched, usually simply forked, 
rarely three^forked, round, jointed, striated, smooth; the 
branches also round and striated ; sheaths at each joint and 
subdivision solitary, ovate, close, brown, smooth; flowers 
terminal, solitary, erect, the size of a pea; scales of the 
calijt about ten, rarely fewer, or more, loosely imbricated, 
equal, oblong, pointed, brown, smooth, the length of the j 
nail, membranous at the edges; corolla white, much | 
shorter than the drtipc, and pressed close to its sides; style j 
in two short, broad, yellow divisions; stigmas short, obtuse, | 
brown; drupe ovate, black, dolled.—Native of the Cape of' 
Good Hope. j 

2> Wildenovia Teres; Smooth WiUdenoria, Stem and 
branches Itadess, round, smooth and even- TJic former is 
shrubby, much hnuiched, and joijited, simply or triply forked, 
erect, a foot or more in height, not striated ; the latter are 
somewhat level topped. Flowers terjuinal, solitary, erect; 
petals very short, eniargiiiate, shining, surrounding the base 
of the fruit ; style undivided, very slioit; sligtnas featl^ery, 
tapering, purplish ; drupe hard, ovate, black, sinoolh, of one 
ceil. 1 l differs from the preceding, in having fewer eali?t- . 
scales, a snutoth and more branched stem, and a smoolh | 
undplted fruit.—Native of the Cape. | 

3, WilldeuQvia Compressa; Compressed iVilldtTtovia. Stem i 
leafy, sroootli and even; brajjclics compressed. The former 
is two feet iugli, or more, shrubby, erect, smooth, tn every 
respect simply or triply forked ; the latter are compressed or 
semicyiindrical, wand-like; sheaths of the subdivisions ovate, 
pointed; leaves on the young branches, and rcsenibling them, 
thread-shaped, tapering; flowers terminal, solitary, upright, 
the size of a pea ; petals ovate, acute, as long as the fruit.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Williamf Svceel, See Dianihus* 

WilHchia; a genus of ilie class Triaiidria, order Monogy- 
iiia.— Generic Character. Catix: perianth inferior, of 
one leaf, in four ovate, acute, spreading, permanent seg¬ 
ments* Corolla: of one petal, wbeeUsliaped, twice llie length 
ofthecalix; tube scarcely any ; limb flat, in four roundish 
convex segments. Stamina: hlajne[ita three, inserted into 
the clefts of the limb, except the lowermost, and shorter 
titan its segments; anthera; erect, roundish, of two tells. 
Pistil: germen superior, roundish, compressed ; style thread- 
shaped, the lengtii of the stamina, declinii^g towards the 
lower cleft of the corolla; stigma obtuse. Pericarp cap¬ 
sule roundish, compresscil, sliarp-edged, of two cells and two 
valves, with an opposite partition. Seeds: several, roundish, 
minute. RectpiacU: globular, formed of two hemispheres. 
Essential Character. Catix: four-cleft. VoroUa: 
four-cleft. Stamina: in three of its clefts. Capsuh: supe- 
fior, of two ceils with many seeds*-——'The only species 
known is, 

1 . Willicljia Repens; Creeping WilUckia. Leaves alters 
Dale, stalked, rather distant, orbicular, somcwliat peltate, 
crenate, hairy, an inch in diameter, reddish underneath; 
footstalks very long, hairy, tiiirker than the stem; flower- 
stalks axillary^, in pairs, single-flowered, thread-shaped, 
hairy, the length of the footstalks ; flowers small, rose- 
coloured, witjj a hairy calix; root fibrous, annual; stem 
herbaceous, creeping, thread-shaped, branched, hairy, about 
two feet in length.-^Nulive of Mexico. 

Willow. See Salts. 

Willow Herb^ See Lyihrmu 


Wiltughbeia; a genus of tlic class Fcntandria, order Mnno- 
gynia.—G eneric Character. Calis: perianth inferior, 
of one leaf, flesliy, in five deep scute segments, very small. 
Corolla: of one petal, salver-slmped; tube cylindrical, enlarged 
at the bottom ; limb liorizontal, five deep, oblique, acute, 
wavy segments, more dilated at one side tliao the other, 
lying over each other at the bi^se. Stamina : filamenta five, 
very short, inserted iulothe tube just above (he base ; autijcvA; 
arrow-ihape<l. Pistil: germen superior, rqundisli; slyic 
quadrangular; stigma capitate, ovate, thick, striated, double- 
pointed, subtended by a flat orbicular disk. Pericarp: beny 
ovale, coated, of one or two cells. Seeds: numerous, lingu¬ 
lar, compressed, imbedded in pulp. Essential Charac¬ 
ter. Corolla: salver-shaped, contorted. Stigma: capi¬ 
tate. Perry : coated, with many angular seeds. “™Thc 
species are, 

1. Witiughbein Acida ; Acid Willoaghbeiff. Stem ereci; 
fiower-stalks the length of llie footstalks. The trunk is seven 
or eiglii feet high, and seven or eight inches in di;;nKtcr, 
with a greyish bark, and soft white wooil. The head con¬ 
sists of very numerous straight knotty hiauclies, subdividetl 
ill an opposite manner; leaves opposite, on short stalks, ellip¬ 
tical, somewhat pointed, entire, wavy, smoolh, and slunin;:, 
wit)* one rib, and many transverse parallel veins, their 
greatest Iciiglii Seven inches by three in breadth; Ihnvci'.s 
axillary, three or four together on one common fuctstalk ; 
bracTes scaly, solitary at the base of each general, as neil as 
partial stalk; corolla whitish; fruit leinon-colonred, oval, 
corrugated or warty, two inches hnig, separated by a longi¬ 
tudinal fleshy partition into tw'o ctib, filled with acid viscid 
pulp, and containing many rough brown seeds. The fruit 
is wiiolcsome and agreeably acid, uotwitli standi rig a degree 
of viscidity by which the pulp aiUieres to the lips and teeth. 
After the riiiJ is taken off, the remainder is soaked for a 
while in water. It is ]>reserred in sugar, cither wjtli or 
without the rind; and in ihc bitter mode is cooling, thoiigli 
sligiitly acid ; ia the former moderately piirgnfive, and useful 
in dysenteries. The wliole plant when wounded discharges 
a milky very tenacious Juice.— Native of Cayenne luid 
Guiana. 

2, Williighcia Scandens; Clhnbhig Wiltoitghhela. Stem 
twining; flower^stalks branched, as long as the leaves; trunk 
about three inches in <iiamcler, sending off’ Jong knotty trail¬ 
ing branches, which twine round the neghhouring trees to 
tlicir very summits^ from whence the extmiiiiies hang down 
clothed with opposite, oval, smootJi, entire leaves, of the 
same size, and resembling those of the preceding species; 
they are on short stalks, ihc’tr rib and lateral veins reddish; 
flower-stalks a.\illary* soliiary, wavy, alternately branched, 
resembling tendrils, terminaiing in several little tufts or 
umbels of yellow flowers, rather smaller than the first species; 
fruit roundish or obovate, the size and colour of a quince, 
of an agreeable scent when ripe, pulpy, yielding but a small 
quantity of milky juice when cuT. — Nalivc of the woods of 
Giiiami, flowering in May. 

WilsoJiia: a genus of the class Pentandria, order jMono- 
gynm. Essential Character. Calix: piteher^shaped, 
five-sided, five-toothed. Corotia : fnnuci-shaped, of one 
petal, imbricalec) in the bud. Gerwwn; oMwo seeds. Style: 

cloven. Stigmas: capitate.-Tlie only known species, and 

that imperfecliy descrihe<l, is, 

1, Wilsonia Huinilis; Humble Wilsonia. Leaves small, 
sessile, thickish, imbricated in two ranks; flowers axillary, 
solitary, sessile, without bracles.—round in New Holland, 

Wind-Jiower^ See Anemone, 

Wintera; a genus of the class Polyandria^ orderTetragy- 
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Jiia.—G eneric Character. Cafijc: peri^Rth inferior^ 
<1^ OHO loaf, spiittidg inlo two or tljreo sognienis. C<>roliti: 
petais six, or more* ovate^ sprcmlins. Stamnn: filamenU 
nhnicrous, shnrtor tlian ihe corolla, dilulorl upwards; antlieree 
terminal, of two lalcjaP ovale cells, separate at the base, 
converging at ihoir poijits, f*istU: geniiina four to eight, 
crowded, nhovau-; styles none; stigmas depressed, flat. 
Pericarp: beirios four to eight, ovate, someivliat triangular* 
Scefh; several, disposed in two rows. Essential Cha¬ 
racter* CAiiiz: splitting uneqnoUy, Petals: numerous* 
Stamina : club shaped, with terminal two lobed anthcnc. 
Stales: none, Perries: superior, aggregate, jSVerf^; several, 
in a double row.-The species arc, 

1. Wintera Avomaltca ; OJ^cina/ JVinter*s Bark, Leaves 
elliptical, obtuse, coriaceous, altenmtc, crowded at the ends 
of the branches, evergreen, two or three indies long, and one 
and a half wide, thich and rigiej, entire, somewhat revolule, 
with a stout midrib, and scarcely visible veins, very smooth 
on boilj sides, somewhat glaucous beziealh, but not inva' 
riably or perniauenlly so ; footstalks broad and thick, smooth, 
liaif or three quarters of an inch long; slipula none; 
flowering stalks aggregate, at I lie ends uf the branches, 
simple, or three-clcj't, smot^lh, not half the length of the 
leaves, accomjjanied attitcir base by several ovate, pale, deci¬ 
duous bractes; fioivers smaller Ilian a Hawthorn blossom, 
white; calix reddish, iincq^mlly tliree-lobed; bei ries from three 
to six, each with four triangular seeds. It is a tree of con¬ 
siderable size, often fifty feet lijgh, willi twisted knotty 
branches, and a thick rugged bark, with an aromatic smell, 
and permanent pungetjt flavour. The bark is little used at 
jiresent in nieilicine,— Native of Ihe coiiiilry on both sides 
the straits of Magellan* 

*2, Wiiilera Gratiadensis; New Granfida Winfer's-barki 
Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, obluso, four or five inches long, 
and nearly one and a half broad, scarcely revolule, perfectly 
sinootli, very glaucous beneath; footstalks smooth, an inch 
long; flowcr-slalks axillary, solitary^ sometimes nearly the 
length of the leaves, always half as long, simplct divided, or 
ihroe-clefi; flowers with about twelve petals, and a deeply 
three-cleft calix; berries six or eight, obovale, sometimes 
confluent, each with from four to six seeds; pistilla eight. 
'J'he bark is aromatic. This tree is eighteen or twenty 
feet high, with round branches, more siraighf, and less 
rugged, than in the preceding species*—Native of New 
Granada* 

'2. Wintera C hi I ensis; CbjliWi»ter*s Burk. Leaves oblong, 
obovate, glaucous beneath, coriaceous, very smooth, taper¬ 
ing at tlie base, on short stalks; flower stalks axillary, some¬ 
times very short, bearing an umbel of fotir or five elongated 
simple stalks; soinetimea four or five simple ones all together, 
each an inch long at most, single flowered ; calix in two or 
three ovate blunt divisions, not soon deciduous, and perhaps 
lasting till the fruit ripens; petals six to nine, oblong, bluniish, 
twice the lengih of the calix; pistilld five or six; stamina 
very short; gennina five or six, ovate, crowded on a small 
globose receptacle; berries oval, rather compressed* This 
is a tall shrub, with a very aromatic bark, and roujid branches. 
—Found in marshy situations in Chili. 

Wintera Mtxkanii; Mexican Wi7ilrr*s Bark, Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, pointed at each end; flower-stalks elon¬ 
gated, umbellate, four-flowered; calix divided, permanent, 
concave; petals twenty to twenty-four, aeule, white, spread¬ 
ing, oblong, in a double row; stamina very short; berries 
four*—This shrub is a native of Mexico. 

ii. Winters Axillaris; Smaii-Jioftyered J^rnter*t Bark, 
Leaves obovate, pointed, reticulated with veins, on stalks 
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rather above aa inch long; they ore three or ftHU bidM 
long, and two broad, and are glaucous onderitMlii wlw 
young; flower-stalks simple, aggregate, thread-alnpedi edix 
orbicular, lobed, reflexed ; petals six, ohlong» flht, eqat^ISm 
times the length of the calix; stamina about aiatoen t gttnbm 
four, turbinate, all perfectly distinct; stigom dilated, ptl- 
lato, terminal ; berries four, globose, blaek^ xsitfa^ a taw^ 
pulp lodging four ovate, acute, somewhat triangular, gibbon* 
seeds* The flavour of the whole plant, and eepeoially of tbe 
bark, is extremely acrid and pungent.—Native of N. Zbalu^ 
Winier Aconite* See Helieborus* 

Winter Berrj/, See Prinos* 

Winter Cherry^ See Phyialis* 

Winter Cres3„ See £r^nfivm. 

Winter Oreen^ See Pyrohx* 

Witch HazcL See Ulmus, 

Witheringia; a genus of the class Tetrandria, order Ho- 
nogynia.— Generic Character. Cali:c: perianth infe¬ 
rior, of one leaf, very abort, obscurely fourtootbed,. per¬ 
manent, Corofia: of one petal, wheel-shaped; tube aery 
short, nearly globular; limb id four deep, lanceolate, acute, 
recurved segments; nectary four slightly bordered cavitiei^ 
ill the tube of the petal. Stamina: iilainenta feurt erects 
downy, inserted into the base of the corolla; anthem con¬ 
verging, ovate, two-lobed, bursting at the sides. PitfiVr 
germcn superior, ovate; style thread-shaped, rather longer 
than the stamina; stigma capitate. Pericarp; berry round¬ 
ish, of two cells* iSerdf: numerous, inserted into the divided 
receptacle. Essential Character. Coroiia: deeply 
four-cleft, teflexed; its tube with four exteniai proiuiDencea, 
interually concave* Calix: obscurely four-toothed*. An- 
fAer<e: converging, bursting laterally*. .Bet'ry; with two 

cells and many seeds.-The only known speeie* is^ 

1. Wilheringia Solanacea; Ytihw-;^wared Withtringia., 
Leaves in alternate pairs, stalked, ovate-oblong, acote, wavy, 
entire, rather dowity, four or five inches loDg; floweia about 
the size and shape of Solanum Nigrum, except being only 
four ctef^i pale yellow, drooping, in many-flowered, axillary, 
sessile umbels, their stalks round, smooth, half an inch or 
more in length; stamina whitish, internally hairy. Tb« mode 
of bursting of the anther sc distinguishes tint genui from 
Soianum, Root perennial; stem herbaceous, hardly a foot 
high, round, downy, reddish, rendered slightly angular by 
tlie decurrent footstalks. It flowers in our stoves daring 
most of the year,—Native of South America* 

WitseTiia ; a genus of the class Triandrla, order Monogj- 
ma.—GENERic CHARACTER. Catix: none, unless the 
upper pair of biaotes receive that name. Cono/Ai; of one 
petal, tubular, erect; lube cylrndrical, slender at the bue^ 
gradually dilated at the top; limb spreading, regular, 
in six deep, equal, obovate segments* AanitRar fila- 
menta three, very short, inserted into the month of 
the tube, at the base of three alternate segments of the 
limb; anthcra; oblong, erect. Pfeiif; germen superior, 
roundish, small; style thread-shaped, erect, longer than the 
tube of the corolla, slightly curved at the extremity; stigun 
in three short, equal, rather spreading segmeota. Ptri~ 
carp: capsule membranous, of three cells and thfe e 
valves* Seeds: several, angular, Q^seriv. This is the only 
genus of its natural order having a shrubby ligbit. Eesxif- 
TiAL Character. Calisr: none. Caroila: witiiai^liiN 
drical tube; Irrnb in six deep equal, obtuse segments. 51 ^ 
ma: slightly thrce-clefr, Capeuh : of three cell*^ with serenl 

angular seeds.-The species are, 

1* Wilsenia Maura ; Dotony-flouxred WiUenia^ Flowers 
Icrniitiii), in p;iirs at the extremities of the sborl brancliet. 
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crowiJed more or less hiimerously, into a corymbose tuft; 
corolla two inches long; tube yellow ut the base, dark blue 
for a considerable extent in the upper part; limb yellow, 
scarcely spreading, full half an inch long, clothed externally 
'with dreose shaggy pubescence of a very peculiar kind, con¬ 
fined to the tips of the inner segments; root perennial, woody; 
stem shrubby, erect, more or less branched, two feel high, 
compressed, naked in the lower part, and appearing as if 
jointed, from the scars of fallen foliage,—it flowers in April 
and May, on the sides of shady hills at the Cape of Good 
Hope^ 

3. Witsenta Corymbosa; Corymbo&c Witstnia^ Corymb 
many-flowered; flowers very numerous, bright blue, in a 
forked, corymbose, compound panicle, supported by a long 
»talk, al flrst terinmal, but soon becoming lateral ; corolla ex¬ 
ternally smooth; leaves like those of the flrst species, but 
only half its size, rather glaucous; stem shrubby, from four 
to six inches high*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

3* Witsenia Ramosa; branching JVitsenia, Stem much 
branched, aspan high, remarkably woody, repeatedly branched 
in a corymbose manner, naked below; the branches com¬ 
pressed, two-edged, knotted or scarred as if jointed, leafy at 
their extremities; leaves cquitant, twa<-ranked, linear, nar¬ 
row, one and a half or two inches long, rather glaucous, 
reddish at the base; flowers terminal, very few together, if 
not quite solitary, blue, remarkable for the length and slcu- 
<lernes3 of their tube, which sometimes measures nearly two 
inches; corolla externally smooth; its tube capillary, twice 
the length of the lintb, which is rarher less spreading, and 
wore bell-shaped, tlmn that of the preceding species; bractes 
membranous, elongated, brownish.—Native of the hills at 
the Cape of Good Hope; flowering in October, November, 
and December. 

4* Witsenia Pumila; Dwarf Wilsertta. Stems simple, 
single-flowered; leaves crowded, Iwo-rankcd, awl-sliaped, 
compressed, strongly ribbed, about an inch long; flowers 
whitish, small, solitary, nearly sessile, among the uppermost 
leaves, which form a kind of sheath, but each appears to 
have also a bivalve sheath, or pair of permanent bractes; 
capsule brown, with rather rigid eniarginale valves; root 
perennial, long, branched, bearing dense tufts of simple leafy 
stems, an inch or an inch and half high*—Found at the Straits 
of Magellan, 

Woud^ See Isalis* 
fVoadt Wild* See Reseda, 

Wolfsbane, See Avonilum, 

Wood bine. See L^onicera, 

Woodroof See Asperula, 

Wood Sage, See Ttucrium, 

Woods and Groves—are the greatest ornaments to a country- 
seat, witliout whiclj it mu&t be greally defective, wood and 
water being absolutely necessary to render a place agreeable 
and pleasant. Where there are woods already grown to a 
large si^e, so situated as to be taken into the garden or park, 
or 50 nearly adjoining as that an easy communication may be 
made from the garden to the Wood, they may be so contrived 
by cutting walks through them; as to render them the most 
delightful parts of an estate, by procuring an agreeable shade 
from the scorching beat of the suit in summer. Whoever 
have grown Woods already near their habitation, lyh)g so 
that an easy communication may be formed from one to the 
other^ will have little occasion for wildernesses in the garden, 
because natural Woods may be so contrived as to render 
them much pleasanter than any new plantation can possibly 
become for many years, even where the trees make the 
greatest progress iu their growth. Jn places where their 
133. 
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growth is slow, it would take nearly half a century before 
ilieir shade could equal that of Woods already in perfection^ 
Add to this, the great saving of expense, with other parti¬ 
culars, which are fully detailed under the article Wilderness, 
The culture of Woods, for the proflt of the proprietor and 
the beneflt of the nation, is of vast importance. It has been 
often urged, by persons whose judgment in other aflairs 
might be relied upon, that the great plantations, which, for 
several years past, have been carried on in several parts of 
this kingdom, will be of public bcueflt in the propagation of 
timber: but in this we fear they will be generally mistaken; 
shade and shelter, except in a few public-spirited instances, 
having been more considered than ijie increase of valuable 
timber. The two most suhslautial timbers of this country 
are ihe Oak and Chestnut, the latter of which has become 
very scarce* Nest to these, as a profitable wood, comes the 
Elm, few of which are now cultivated, except the Wich Elm^ 
in the north-west part of Fnglaud: see Timber. Wherever 
there are young Woods, great auenlion should he paid lo the 
fences; for if cattle get in among the trees white young, they 
will sooji do infinite damage by browsing on the blanches, or 
barking them* Hares und rabbits are also very destructivo 
in frosty weather, and ^^ben tJic ground is covered with snow-, 
gnawing the bark and branches, and soon inflicting irrepar¬ 
able injury. Another care to be taken of young Woods, is 
tile thinning of the trees as they advance in their growth. 
This should be very cautrcfUsly and gi adtmlly performed, so as 
not to open 1 he trees too much, to let iu the cold winds among 
them, which w^onld greally obstruct their growth; nor ought 
they to be left so close as to draw each other up like May- 
poles, but a medium should be observed, cutting down a few 
each year, as there may be necessity, not suffering those lo 
stand which injure tlie growth of the neighbouring Irees, and 
always allowing the most promising to remain. The young 
trees should not be lopped or pruned, for the more they are 
cut, the slower will their increase in bulk be; every branch 
that is cut off will rob the tree of its nourishment, in pro-r 
portion to the size of the branch; hence the hachet should 
never be used by any but skilful persons. Where more re¬ 
gard is had to (he future produce of the timber than lo 
immediate profit, the ur.der-wood should be grubbed up as 
the trees advance, that tire roots may have the nhole benefit 
of the soil, and llicir stems enjoy the free air; otherwise they 
wdll generally be covered with moss, and their growth greatly 
stinted. This may be observed in all Woods where there is 
any quantity of undcr-wood remaining; in such places the 
trees seldom grow to a large size: but where limber is 
espected, tlie trees must have room to extend their roots and 
branches, though, from ccvetouf.iiess, many let their under^- 
wood remain as long as it will live. Hence, as the timber 
gradually increases, the underwood will be gradually decay¬ 
ing in the shade and drip of (he large trees; by which prac¬ 
tice the timber suffers more in a few years than all the under- 
wooil is worth ; for, by endeavouring to obtain both, neitiier 
of them can be so good as wlien they arc separately pre-^ 
served. If proprietors of estates would be careful to nurse 
up trees in their hedge-rows, it would, in time, become a 
fortune to their successors; as the timber growing in the 
hedges might be worth more than the freehold of tlje estate, 
which has in fact been the case with estates, from which 
their possessors have cut down I Ini her for fortunes to their 
younger children; besides, as the trouble and expense are 
uot great, and the proflt is certain, it is foolbh to neglect 
sucli an advantage, especially where the sight of trees, of our 
own sowing, making yearly advances, must be very grateful 
to those who have any relish for rural aniusemcut. There 
9 U 
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arc some persons who plant copses for cutting every ten or 
twelve years, according to their growth* This is usually 
done in aittuinn, either with stools or young plants drawn 
out of the woods; bnl tlie latter are to be preferred. These 
copses arc most prohlable when they consist of Ash and 
Chestnut; because where they thrive, tliepoles are valuable; 
they also furnish good hoops, and both find a ready sale. 
Where the copses are intended to remain, there should be no 
standard trees left for timber, because, as the heads of the 
trees spread and overtop the underwood, it wilt cause that 
(o decay, aud where the standards are left upon the stumps 
of the copse-w^ood, they will never grow to a large size, nor 
will the tituber be so valuable as that produced immediately 
from a young root. When, however, copses are planted 
upon landii free from trees, it will be tJie better melhod to 
SOW' the trees, esjjecialU if Chestnut, Oak, or Beech, be in¬ 
tended ; for though tlie prevailing notion is that planting 
sjvcs time, yi't if the seedlings be kept clear from weeds 
flicy will in eight or ten years outgrow those which are 
planted, and will coolinuc much longer in vigour: the ex- 
prose also is trifling, compared with that of planting. When 
a f.irge tract of land is designed for Wood, especially if it be 
iri an mdifforeut quality, it should be managed as follows: 
I’loiigh it in October and November, and plough and barrow 
rhi^t die turf may be eifvctually destroyed ; sow it with 
'3\irnip-seed, about t!»e third week in June; hoe the crop 
well, and lot it be fed off with sheep, if possible. If another 
crop of Turnips be taken in the following year, the land 
will then be in excellent condition for receiving the seeds 
of forest trees. Some sow them with Oats, and others 
with a crop of Spring-rye, w ith the acorns; but it is absolutely 
certain that trees thus raised from seed, particularly where 
they are kept well weeded, properly thinned, and very spar¬ 
ingly pruned, will afford better timber, aud come sooner to 
maturity, than wlien they are drawn from a nursery. As 
much depends on keeping the seedlings clean, drill-sowing is 
greatly preferable to broad-cast, because they may thus be 
horsedioed al a small expense. The usual time of felling is 
from November to February: see Pietnlin^. 

Wooditia ; a genus of the class Cryptoganiia, order Filiccs. 
—Gknkric Character. FruciiScations: in roundish 
groups on the back of the leaf. InvoiucrHm .* cup-like, opejj, 
small, nearly flat, jagged, friuged with awl-shaped, incurved,; 
jointed imirs. Capsules: several, obovate, ou sliort stalks, 
crowded in the centre of the involocrum, eacli bound by a 
vertical, jointed, elastic ring, and bursting irregularly at one 
side. Seeds: numerous, kidney-shaped, granulated, ex¬ 
tremely minute. ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. Groups of 
capsules scattered, roundish, each seated on a capillary* 
fringed involucrutn.—--The species are, 

1. Woodsia llveiisis ; Long feared IVpodsia^ Frond pin- 
nale; leaflets lanceolate, deeply’pinnatifid, with numerous, 
nearly uniform, oblong lobeat; stalks nearly three inches high, 
brown, bearing, like the midrib of each ptinctpal leaflet, 
many strap*shapcd, taper-pointed, membranous scales.— 
Found on rocks in the north of Europe, and in all parts of 
North America. 

2* Woodsia Hyperborea; Round-leaved IVoodata* Frond 
pinnate : leaflets heart shaped, rounded, piniiatlfid; lobes 
rounded, waved, unequal. This is a smaller plant than the 
preceding species, often not above an inch high, but gene¬ 
rally about three inches. The leaflets are shorter and 
more rounded, as well as their lobes, of a thinner texture, 
much less deeply pinnatifid, except at their base, where the 
bottom pair of lobes are often so deeply separated, as to 
forrn two little leaflets, wavy, or obscurely lobed, and some¬ 


times of unequal size. The main stalk is scaljt vitli Wty 
leaflets on both sides.-—Native of alpine rocks, princlpaUy in' 
the north of Europe: sometimes found upon the noiuituiti 
of Wales and Scotland. 

Wood'SorreL See Ojcalis^ 

Woodtrardia ; a genus of the clasa' Cryplogamtm, order 
Filices. Essential Charactbb, Groups of <«p«ilcf 
oblong, distinct, straight, ranged in a -simple row, ta bor¬ 
dered cavities, parallel to each side of the rib* Involacnuit 
superficial, vaulted, sepamtiug towards the rib*-- T hg 
species are, 

1. Woodwardia Augostifolia; Narrom-lemed 

Fronds pinnate; leaffets linear, acute, entire ; the bemti 
ones finely serrated. Tlie root is creeping, ipaly* and 
shaggy, bearing several stalked, uprightp smooth fronds, of 
a lanceolate figure, with a tong taper point; the barren ones 
consisting entirely of lanceolate, acute, finely serrated teafiets, 
decurrent at their base, and somewhat confluent : ihe fertile 
of rather fewer, more distant, longer and narrower 
likewise slightly decurrent and confluent at their basCj each 
leaflet being nearly covered at the back, on each aide of the 
rib, with a close series of turgid nearly cylindrical groups, 
a quarter of an inch long, of nuinerous capsules, every group 
closely covered by its own convex involucrum, and encom^ 
passed with a considerably elevated uninterrupted line, bor¬ 
dering ihe hollow in vvhich it lies. It is perennial, floweri 
in August, and is about a foot high* Found in the Cedar and 
Cypress s^vamps, from New Jersey to Florida* 

2. Woodwardia Japomca; Bluntdobed Japanese Wood- 
wardia. Frond pinnate, two feet or more in height; lemfleti 
sessile, half pinuatifid, with close obtuse serrated lobes: they 
are five or six inches long, quite sessile, $caty at the base; 
the lobes are above an inch long, and half an inch broad, 
quite close, and parallel at the sides, paler beneath ; groapa 
obtoDg, three or four in a continued line, close to the rib on 
each stele. The involucrum, reflexed to one side, after the 
capsules are fallen, Leaves the cavity exposed, and like a box 
with its lid. The capsules appear to be alt inserted into 
that margin of the cavity to which the involucruin or lid ii 
aUached; stalk roughish and somewhat scaly, not imootb,— 
Found in Japan, fructifying in June, 

3. Woodwardia Orieutaiis; SharpJobed Japanese Fl^ad- 

; itardia* Frond pinnate, more coriaceous than either the 
second or seventh species, and rather glaucous; leafeU 
stalked, deeply pinnatifid, with spreading acute semted 
lobes ; tliey are of the same size as in the preceding species, 
hot taper at their base into a short stalk; groups uightly 
hiiiaie outwards, especially the upper amt shorter ones, about 
seven in each row, crowded, and close to the rib ; rows of 
fruciificaliou close; involucrum somewhat crescent-tbaped* 
—Found in Japan. 

4* Woodwardia Virginica; FirgiHwn Woodwardia, Frotid 
pinnate, eigliteen inches or more in height, with a pale 
smooth stalk: leaflets sessile, deeply pinnatifid. with spread* 
ingt obtuse, slightly crenate lobes; they are alternate, above 
a finger's length, and about an inch or more in width, bright 
green, and smooth; their iiumerous segments spreadittg 
moderately from each other, forming ati acute angle at the 
base; their uiar^u is somewhat re volute, and very obscoteiy 
crenate: rows of fructification accompanying tba midribs of 
the leaflets as well as the ribs of the lobes. The fructification u 
most abundant on the leaflets of the upper lialf of the ftood, 
forming lines along their principal rib, at each aide ms well as 
along the rib of each segment; the groups finely conflueaL 
The depressions in which the groups are seated, ate tot 
slight, though not imperceptible; and the involucnim of each 
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h the uarroivest, least vaulteH, and soonest turned aside, of any 
Other species* The fructidcation is perfected in July and 
Aogust.—Native of Virginia and Carolina. 

5- Woodwardia Thulypterioidea; SmaH Woodwardia. 
Frond pinnate; leaflets sessile^ linear-lanceolate^ pinnatifld, 
titlous at the base; segments of the barren ones oblong and 
bhiutbb; of the fertile ones shortened, triangular, and acute, 
all entire; siatb downy, angular. This resenibfes the pre* 
ceding species, but is not half so large.—Found in the sandy 
■ wamps of South Carolina.^ 

6^ Woodwardia Fimbriafa; Prin^td Woodwardia. Frond 
pinnate; Leaflets sessile, deeply pinnatifiH, with spreading 
Tnther acute lobes, fringed with sharp tcetli. Thi:*, whicli 
is Larger than the fourth species, is distinguished frotn it by 
its more acute segments, the margin of which is very cou- 
spiciiously and copiously fringed with ))ritkly teelli, directed 
towards "(he point; groups of capsules, large and turgid, 
ranged a litite obliquely along like ribs of the segments, from 
lliree to five pair on each segment, none at the midrib of the 
leaflet itself; inrolucrum strongly and permauetitly vaulted. 
—Native of North America. 

7. Woodwardia Itadicaus; Ro4)tin^*sfalktd Woodwardia. 
Frond pinnate; leaflets nearly sessile, deeply pinnatifid, wiili 
parallel taper-poinled sharply serrated lobes. The fi'ciuds 
are two or three feet liigh, and a fool and lialf or nearly two 
feet in breadth, of a fine green, smooth, Lreaiikifully reticu¬ 
lated with veins; eacEj main stalk producing at the b^^ck, near 
the lop, a round scaly bud ur bulb, the origin of a young 
plant. The leaflets are generally alternate, often a span 
Jong, somewhat pectinate, with a long very slender point; 
their numerous segments more or less crowded, slfghily 
curved, lanceolate, minutely and sharply seriated, each taper' 
ing to a sharp elongated point; groups of capsules (none at 
the midrib of the leaflet,) about seven pair on each segment, 
close, direct, scarcely ever at all divaricafed, turgid, pale 
brown, the cavities in which tfiey lie very nearly and conspi¬ 
cuously bordered. This is a hardy greemliouse plant in our 
climate, and one of tlie handsomest of the getiu^.—Native of 
the deep clayey Assures of rocks in Madeira; and found also 
in ftaly and Portugal. 

8. Woodwardia Dispar; Various l<*iiived Wbodieardia. 
Fronds pinnate; leaflets sessile, lanceolate, pointed, pinna- 
tJfid, with elliptic-lanceolate, entire lol^es; fructificalion 
crowded on the mucl] smaller lobes, of a separate narrower 
frond. The barren fronds approach the last species in size, 
but their segments are shorter, entire, rather obtuse, and by 
no means taper pointed* Those fronds which bear fruit have 
leaflets similar in shape and lobes to the others, but otily one- 
third the size, bearing a simple row of fructification close to 
the rib of each segment.—Found in the island of Marlinico. 

Wood Waxtn, See OenUta, 

Woody Nightshade, See Solunum, 

Worm Grass^ See Spigdia* 

Wormia ; a genus of tlic class Polyandria, order Pentagy- 
nia.— Generic Character. Calix: perianth inferior, 
of five roundish, concave, very obtuse, coriaceous, pernia- 
oent leaves. Corolia: petals five, roundish, concave, larger 
than the calix, tapering at the base, deciduous. Stamina : 
fitamenta very numerous, crowded, short, equal ; anllierce 
terminal, Linear, longer than tlie filamenta, sliorter than tlie 
petals, recurved, bursting l>y a double orifice at the summit. 

germina five or more, superior, distinct, ovate, com¬ 
pressed, crow^ded; styles terminal, tapering, recurved, longer 
than the germina; stigmas notched. Pcmjrp; capsules as 
many as the germina, and of the same form, each of one cell, 
and one valve, bursting at the inner edge, croivned with one 


of tlie permanent styles* Seeds : several, from eight to ttvelve, 
routkdish, each with a pulpy tunic at the base* Essential 
Character* Calix: inferior, of five coriaceous perinauenl 
leaves. Petals: five. Aniheree: with two termina! iiores; 
Capsulesi five, compressed, distinct, many-seeded. Stylos: 
lhread-shaped* Stigmas: notched.—The species ore, 

1. Woruiia Madagascariensis; Madagascar Wormia. 
Leaves oval, bluntly sinuated ; clusters panlcled ; footslallcs 
long, cliannellcd above, and marked with transverse wrinkles; 
flower-stalks nearly opposite 1o the leaves, erect; partial- 
sldiks single-flowered, without bracies; petals urtdiilafed, 
thrice as long as like calix; seeds roundish; stipules solitary, 
large, long, leafy, externally villous, deciduous, each leaving 
an ainintar scar on ihe biatich. This elegant tree lias thick 
round branches.—Native of Madagascar. 

2. Wormia Deutala; Toothed Wormia, Leaves ovate, 
abrupt, coarsely and raiUer sharply toolfied; they arc four 
inches long, of a broad, elliplic-ovate figure* coriaceous, paler 
bencailk, entire at the base, rvavy at I lie shies, most toothed 
at the end; transverse ribs very straight; footstalks simple, 
triangular, siiiooih; cluster simple, on a long smooth angu¬ 
lar stalk, not quite opposite to the uppermost leaf. A tree 
with round blanches—Native of Ceylon. 

3. Wormia Triquvlra ; Triangular Wormia, Leaves ovatp, 
bluLitish, blvintly and slightly sinunted, rather tapering at tfic 
base; the ribs pinnate, having about eight or ten lateral 
ribs at each side; footstalks simple, triangular, straight, two 
inches long; flower-stalks triangular, ruceinose, simple, nearly 
opposite to the leaves; two outer calix-lcaves rather the 
largest; petals concave; stamina very short; germina trian¬ 
gular, crowded; styles reftexed: branches round, browni. 
and smooth, with an elevated ring rouuct the origin of each 
leaf.—Native of Ceylon. 

4. Wormia Alai a; Wing stalled Wormta, Leaves oval, 
entire, lliree or four inches long, and above half as broad, 
smooili, obtuse, with distant transverse ribs, and copious 
reticulated veins, their under surface rusty-coloured, but 
polished ; footstalks smooth, winged, an inch or an inch and 
half long; flower-stalk opposite to the upper leaf of the 
branch, solitary, racemose, triangular, smooth, shorter than 
tlie leaves, bearing two or three yellow flow'ers; petals undu¬ 
lated; aiitberae long, linear, with two pores at the end; 
styles sometimes nine or ten, recurved ; capsules coriaceous, 
gaping apparently; real follicles, witli a number of round 
seeds, inserted into the margins; branches round, smooth, 
except the annular scars left by the stipules.—Native of New 
Holland. 

5. Wormia Sericea; Silhy sialKed Wor mia. Leaves oval, 
bluntly sei raied, crowded about the cxlremily of each branch, 
apparenlly deciduous, being found on young shoots only, 
shaped like those of the last species, and nearly as large, 
but somewhat seriated, and while young downy; footsialks 
depressed, silky as well as the flower-sUlks and calix; they 
are half an inch long, stout, broad, and depressed, blunt- 
edged, not bordered, densely clothed with fine, white, silky* 
permanent down; stalks simple, single-flowered, silky, about 
the length of the footstalks, each ojijjosile to a leaf; calix- 
leaves obovate, concave, an inch long, smooth.w'ithin, silky 
at the back; filamenta short; anihera: long, compressed, 
two-edged, each opening by two terminal orifices; geiininu 
crowded together; styles five, retiarved at ihe extremity; 
stigmas small, abrupt; branche:^ round, and strongly scarred. 
—Native of the East Indies* 

8* Wormia Rctusa; Abrupt IVonnia. Leaves obovate 
abrupt, distantly toOlhed, smooijj* This tree appears 
to be nearly related to the second species, but the floweri 
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Eire ^olitury Abd rutlker smaller, each on a simple stalk, opposite 
to Uie ii[>[>ermost leaf; footstalks hairy at the base; stalks 
single-rtovveretl, smootli; styles fiv'e*“'Native of Ceylon* 

See Artemisia aiiU Eri/sinum^ 

Wormwood. See Artemisia. 

Wottndwoi t* See Soiida^o Firgaurea aud Siach^*. 

IVt ighlia; a genus of the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
gynia. — GKN eric Cu AtiACTER* Caiije: perianth inferior, 
oi' one leaf, in hve small, rounded, hlunttsh segments, with 
live or ten internal scales at ll*e outside of the base of the 
corolla, pcrmiment* Coroita: of one petal, salver-shaped; 
tube cylindrical, various in length; limb in five oblong, 
spreading, obl[f]ue segments, as long as the tube, or longer; 
mouth croivued with ten divided scales, shorter than the 
limb. Siamiva: filametita five, thread-shaped, short, inserted 
into the throat of tiie corolla ; antiiersc arrow-shaped, pointed, | 
prominent, cohering by their middle part to the stigma* Pis ^' 
til: germina tvio, superior, roundish, cohering; style one, 
thread-shaped, tJic lengtlk of tlie lube, dilated at the apex; 
stigma conirac(ed* Pericarp; follicles two, almost cy lindrical, 
cither distinct or cohering, pointed, erect. Seeds: numerous, 
inserted iulo the margins of each follicle, oblong, imbricated 
douinvards, crowiked at ilie lower estrenfity wilh silky hairs, 
directed louards the base of tJie sced-vesseL ESSENTIAL 
Character. Corolla: oblifpie, salver-shaped; mouth 
crowned with ten divided scales. Stamina: promincat. 
FoliicUs: two, erect. Steeds: iuibricated downward, baity at 
the lower extromily.--The species are, 

1. Wrighlia Aniidysentcrica ; Oval-leaved IVrightia. 
Leaves obovate-oblong, short-pointed, smooth ; corymbs 
mostly terminal; tube of the corolla six times as Jong as the 
calix; follicles distiiLct, tliiice as long, a liiile swelling up¬ 
wards, their points c^mvcrgirig* This is a handsokiie erect 
shrub, witii uumerous branches,—Native of Ceylon, 

2. Wriglitia Zeylanicu : Lanceolate tented JVrightia. 
Leaves oblong-lanceolate, blunt-poiiitctl, smooth, smaller 
than in the prcccdinsf species, about au ikicli and half long; 
corymbs lermiuai; flowers like those of the first species, 
but the tube shorter in proportion, iJtough four times as long 
as the calix. The branches are long and straight, round, and 
of a purplish colour.—Native of Ceylon* 

3. Wrightiik Tincloria; Doer's Wrighita. Leaves elliptic, 
lanceolate, obovate, pointed, smooth ; branches and corymbs 
divaled; tube of the corolla twice iho length of the calix; 
follicles distinct.—Found in the East indies. 

4. Wrigiklia Pubes ecus; JOnwvt/ Wrightia* Leaves ellip- 
kic-oblong, pointed, downy as well as the calix; corymbs 
erect; tube of like corolla scarcely longer than the calix; 
follicles combined*—Found between the tropics lu New Hol¬ 
land, and in Timor. 

tVitl/enia ; a genus of the class Diandria, order Mono- 
gjtija.—OEN ERIC CharACTER, Calix: perianih inferior, 
uf one leaf, in five deep, Imear, awl-shaped, equal, erect, 
permanent segments* Corolla: of one petal, riugent; tube 
gibbous, and nearly globose at the base; Mmb Iwo-lipped; 
upper lip shortest, undivided, or slightly notched, vaulted, 
acute; lower longest, defiexed, ihree-lobed. filatnenia 

two, thread-shaped, ascending, shorter than the upper lip; 
antherse roundish* Phtil: gcrnjcn superior, ovate-oblong, 
compressed ; style I bread-shaped, twice as long as the calix; 
stigma capiialc. Pericarp; capsule ovale, compressed, fur¬ 
rowed at each side, of two cells and two divided valves, burst¬ 
ing'at the summit* numerous, roundish. The essential 

difi'erence between this genus and Veranjcu, lo wliich it is allied, 
kiu the Umhof the corolla, which in the lalier is wlteel-sbaped, 
its lowest legmeut narrowest: a character of more hnporlancc 


than the proportion of the tube, which in some VeronioAi u 
as long as in ihit genus# Essential Charact&b,. fV* 
rolta: tubular, riogent; upper lip vaulted, lower three cleiLp 
Calix: in five deep segments#. Copwfe/ of two ceUt, end 
two cloven valves*-The species are, 

1. VVulfenia Bonarota; Bhte Leafy Wtt^enut^. The aUnia 
are leafy, sijuple, erect, live or six inches high, d^wny like Ike 
rest of the herbage, each bearing four or five pair of romidifli 
ovate leaves, about an inch long, with broad and nthei; 
shallow serratures; cluster Cerininal, solitary, OTate-otdkH^ 
of several pretty blue fiowers, accompanied by lanceoltl« 
bractes: calix hairy: upper lip of the corolla entire; it is 
decidedly riogent, with a concave upper lip, and the valves 
of the capsule split at the summit, each Into two sharp poinlii. 
The root is creeping* PerepDial*—Native of the mountams 
of Italy and Cariiiola* 

2* Wulfeiiia Ageria ; Yellow Leafy Wulfenia. Stem leafy; 
upper lip of the corolla cloven, by wliich it is distiogoished 
from the first species; leaves ovate-lanceolate, elongated 
at the point; corolla pale sulphur-coloured, not blue; 
calix smoolh.—Native of Carmihia, and various puU of 
Italy. 

;L Wulfenta Cariuthiaca; CdWnfAtaji Wulfenia^ Stem 
naked ; root creeping, perennial, half as thick as the middle 
finger; leaves crenale, several together in a tuft, all ladtcalt 
obo\ate, obtuse, four or five inches long, smooth, and shin¬ 
ing, except the strong midrib, which is hairy at tbe bach, 
th^'tr base tapering into a winged footstalk; flowers large ami 
hvkikdsome, of a fine blue colour, crowded Dumerously'iDto 4 
dense cluster, supported by an upright, round, firm, though 
somewhat scaly and slightly hairy, solitary, radical stalk, twice 
or three times the height of the leaves. After fioweriiig the 
cluster becomes three or four inches tong, and the permanent 
calices turn reddish. The capsules are each one-third of in 
inch in lengtlk, brown, abrupt, scarcely exceeding the calii, 
soon spiilting into four parts at the top*—Found ou the 
highest mountains of Cariutbia. 

Wurmbea; a genus of the class Hexandria, order Trigy- 
nia.—G eneric Character* Calix: none# CotoUa: of 
one petal, tubular, permanent; tube with six: angles, abrupt 
at ihc base; limb in six deep lanceolate, acute, equal, erec^ 
or spreading segments, usually about the length of the tube# 
Stamina: filamenta six, t1]read*shaped, erect, inserted into 
the mouth of the tube, and shorter than the limb ; antheiae 
roundish, of two lobes* Pistil: geroien superior^ triangu¬ 
lar, furrowed, smooth; styles three, awl-shaped, triangular, 
the length of the stamina; stigmas obtuse* Pericarp: 

capsule invested with the withered corolla, oblong, 
with three angles and three furrows, comisting of ihreo 
cells, separating from I lie top half way down# &edf: 
numerous, round. ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. none# 

Corolla: in six deep equal segments, with an hexagonal tube. 
Stamina: inserted into the mouth of Ibe tube. 
superior,-—The species are, 

1. Wurmbea Pumtia; Dwarf Wurmbea* Cluster of three 
or four flowers, rarely more, erect, white, on lo&gtah patliil 
stalks* The margins of the segments of the flower are parple^ 
and there are spots of ibe same colour just above the vonlii 
of Its lube; lube the length of ttie limb; stamina white; root 
a small globular bulb, sunk deep into the earth: the whole 
herb is only an Inch high, with two or three ahort* shealliui£ 
lajkceuhte leaves.—^Naiive of the Cape of Good Hopcy in 
sandy ground at tlie fool of small hilU; flowering u 
or Seplemher* 

2* Wurmbea Campauulata; Beii-^weredWurmbe^ Thhe 
of the corolla bell-shaped, the length of the limb, wUch tf 
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ivriee as long as iTiestanima; stamina nhitc, spreading, not 
half the length of the limb, with yellow anther®; spike dense, 
vyltndrical; bulb ovate: stem solitary, simple, leafy, from 
three to five iitehes high, zigzag, tapering, and pale, in litc 
part which is below the surface of the ground; leaves three 
«r four, alternate, widely spreading or recurved, noucli longer 
than the stem, but not elevated above it, tapering, channelled, 
rnther glaucous, smooth, their base dilated and sheathing.— 
Native of the Cape, 

3, Wurmbea Purpurea; Purple Wurmhea, Tube of the 
corolla^much shorter than the widely spreading limb. Tliis 
resembles the precediog species in its herbage, but the spike 
ia rather more lax, and the fiowers all over of a dark violet 
purple, except the yellow anther®.—Native of tlie Ca|>e of 
Oood Hope, 

4* Wurmbea Longiflora; Long-Lowered Wurmbea> Spike 
taller than (he leaves, three or four inches long* ratlier lax* 
naany*flowered, with a zigzag angular stalk; tube of the 
corolla twice the length of the limb; tiowers entirely white, 
tbeir tube nearly an inch long; limb about half that length, 
widely spreading; stamina full bn If (lie length of the limb. 
This is a larger and taller plant Ifian the preceding, and its 
leaves are much broader at (lie base,—Found upon the sandy 
hills in various places about the Cape of Good Hope, 

Wylia; a genus of the class Pentaiidria, order Ui;;ynia,— 
Generic Character, General Ini^obtermni of one ova lo- 
lanceolate, membra nous, half-clasping leaf, fringctl with hairs; 
partial of five ovale, nearly cntiic, cojicavt\ two or tlirce 
ribbed leaves, bordered with a pelhieid, fiingcd membrane; 
perianth of five minute teeth, permanent, Covallai universal, 
irregular; flowers of the disk pertecT, fertile, as well as ti^c 
female ones, wliich form the radius; some male flowers aie 
cither interspersed in I he disk, or disposed in sepaialf^ uiin 
bels ; partial of five petals, unequal in the flowers of llie 
radius, the outermost very large, eitlier obovate and flattened* 
or inversely heart-shaped, willi a long claw; equal in those 
of (he disk. Siannina: fiJamenta five, thread-shaped, at first 
tnflexed, aJuJ concealed in the hollows of tlie pelals, afterwards 
prominent; autiLer® rotmdfdi. Phtiii gernien ovate-ob- 
Jong, more or less iapering; styles erect, thread-sliujH'd, 
nearly equal, standing on a evip-shaped base; stigmas simple. 
Peritatft fruit linear oblong, beaked, somewhat compress¬ 
ed, crowned with tlie erect, permanent styles, ond (Jicir 
cup-like slightly notched basis, ivvo, linear-oblong, 

hispid, striated; the ribs elevated, contioutd into the beak 
with intermediate furrow's; valves of the beak parallel (o the 
fruit* O&tfcrm The iiivolucral leaves in this genus, though 


not laciniated, have a notch or two at the end, and precisely 
agree with those of Scandix in texture. Many of the umbels 
are simple, or occasioualiy iw'o or three together, resembling 
a cfmipouiid umbel. Lssential Character. General 
and partial involacral leaves ovate. Flowers: polygamous^ 
radiant. Calix: five'^tootlied. Fruit: oblong, somewhnt 
compressed, beaked; valves of the beak parallel to the fruit. 
"—Tlie species are, 

1. Wylia Australis; Southern Wylia> Umbels simple, 
or in pairs, of few flowers; they are small and dense, on 
long stalks; the lower ones opposite to the leaves, solitary ; 
the upper in pairs, or rarely three together, and eveu then 
not constituting a really compound umbel: flowers white, 
moderately radiant; radiant petals obovate* nearly entire; 
the largest petals sometimes slightly emarginate; fruits from 
six to (en, perfected in each ambel, their beaks nearly or 
quite straight, quadrangular, rough with short erect bristles; 
root annual: herb slender: stem rouiHl, sometimes quite 
smooth, sojiielimes more or less hairy; leaves triply pinnate, 
witJi linear acute segments, and fiairy or rather fringed foot¬ 
stalks.— Native of fields in Slaly and the Lcvaid, and in 
Taura; flowering in May. 

2. Wyiia Rarh'ans; Radiating Wylia. Umbels aggregate, 
from two to five, many'flowered ; radiant petals elongated, 
ivavy ; beak of the fruit tncuived. This is supposed to be 
equuily related to the first and third species,—Found in Tau^ 
ria ; flow'eiing in May. 

o. W'ylia Grandiflora; Large-Jio^-^^'^d Wylia. General 
uinbels of from three !o five very hairy rays; tliey are termi¬ 
nal sometimes on short stalks, wilh a leafy, simple, or divided, 
linear leaf, in the place of a general invohicrum; partial 
umbels of numerous siiort smooth rays; their invohicrum of 
several, mostly douhle-poinled, ovate, white-edged, fringed 
leaves; flowers remarkably radiant; their largest petals not 
always emarginate, each furnisfied with a tong claw ; beak of 
?he fruit ratiier scaly; root annual, tapering; stem about a 
foot high, round, purplish, slightly branched.—Native of 
Turtary and Georgia* 

4. Wylia Iherica; Georgian Wyliff, General umbels of 
four or five very ^moolii rays^; radiant petals emarginate, 
with an iuflexed point: the rays of both general and partial 
umbels appear lo be always very smooth ; the radiant petals 
arc of a sinallcr propnilioii, and essentially distinguished by 
ifieir sbuip tnflexed points; stem soinewdiat hairy at one 
sitic : animal. Very nearly related lo the last species in habit 
und and the stem, us in that, sometimes quite smooth* 
—Native of Georgia. 


X AN 

X^NTPF; a genus of llic class Dicecia, order BTona- 
delphia. —Generic Character. A/a/e. Ca/i.r: pcriandi 
of one leaf, in five or six small, deep, inibricated, roundish, 
concave, acu(e segments, with a pair of minute opposite 
scales at the base. Cvroda: petals five, roundish, spreading, 
larger than the calix. Stamina: filameututu one, columnar, 
erect; anther® five, two*fobcd, forming a peliutc concave 
disk* full of gluien, iheir under side bursting and discharging 
the pollen. FemaU. Caltx : like lliat of the male, perma- 
neotp inferior. Corolla: as in the male. Stamina: fikimen- 
tum none; anther® five, prismatic, erect, imperfect* Pislii: 
germen superior* roundish, with five furrows; style none; 
stigmas five* roundish, thick, emarginate, seated on the 
germeii. Pericarp: capeute small, globose or oval, with 
184* 
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five furrows, five cells, and five valves, bursting at the fur¬ 
rows ; tlicir memhianous partitions adhering to the central 
column. Seeds: Jiumeroas, oblong* imbedded in the pulp, 
inserted in a double row upon the five-angled columnar 
receptacle. Observe, Ouc fifth is frequently added to the 
parts of fructification, in the male as well as female flowers, 
Essentia i. Character. AMe, Calix: in five deep seg¬ 
ments. Pe/tffs: five. columnar. Ant her <e: five t 

trt'o-iobed, fnrniiug a peltate disk. FimaU, CaUx and Co- 
rolla: as in the male. Stigmas: five* sessile. Capsule: of five 

cells, with many pulj^V seeds*--The species are, 

1. Xanihe Scandens; Twining Xanthe, Leaves obovate, 
ftciliy: opposite, on short stalks, simple* entire, thick, and 
smooth* three or four inches long, with a thick midrib, and a 
9 X 
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short blunt poiab but no braiicliinj^ veins; paiiic^l^ vtt tlie 
encii of the drooping biyiiclies, compound, three-forked, 
siuDoth; Hoxvers small, yellow; llu'ir partiHl slalks longer 
than the calix ; pebdi fic^hy ; ciipsule a!)out the size of a 
Idack currant, globose, Heshy, croune*! will* the black 
stigmas all nieelin^ in a point; seeds red; stem shrubby* 
with knotty branches, twining round neighbouring trees. 
Every |)art of the plant, when womuled, discharges a trails- 
parent, white, viscid, resinous juice.—Native of the forests 
of Guiana. 

2. Xaiilhe Parvjflora; Smali-^owcrtd Xanihe, Leaves 
elliplic-ohlong; flowers sessile; capsule clliptieaL It differs 
from the preceding sjiecieSj in having thiimer leaves; smaller 
flowers, with shorter partial stalks; and an oblong, lliickcr, 
yellowish fmit. The hark and leaves, if cut or broken, dis- 
chargc a yellow glulinous juice, uhicb, when dried, resembles 
gamboge, and, like it, is soluble in water.—Native of llie 
forests of Guiana. 

Xftnthinm; a jjenus of the class Moncecia, order Pentan- 
dria.— Generic Ckauacter. Alaie Fhivers: compuniid. 
Comtttan Cf/liv: of many imluicatcd, slcinler, erpial scales, as 
long as Ihc numerous florets, (*o}olIfi: compound, tiuiform, 
erjual, heiuispheriea], consislifig of numerous, lubidar, fuiniet- 
shaped, monoj^etalous, upviqhr^ five-ctelt florets, Stamma: 
filumeuta in eacti floret five, tinifed into a cyliiKk^; anlhcra? 
erect, paiallel, distinct; commoti receptacle small, with chaffy 
scales between the florets. Fcmah Flotvm: below the 
mate* on the same plant, doubled. Caltj;: involucrtiiu two- 
flowered, of two opposite acutely tlireedobed leaves, iheir 
middle lobe longest, beset with hooked prickles, and closely 
enfolding, as well as united to the gornuui, except l!ie lobes, 
wliicZ) are free. CoroUa; none. Pistil: germen oval, his¬ 
pid; styles two pair, capillary ; stigmas simple, Pericarp: 
drupe dry, ovale-obloi*g, cloven at llie point, dollied all over 
with liooked prickles* Seed: nut of two cells. Obstree. 
Linueus states, that the fruit of this genus could hardly have 
been well understood, w'ilhout a previous knowledge of that 
of Ambrosia; both genera in fad Ijclong lo ihat ambiguous 
tribe, whose habit, rpialirics, and, in piirt, ihe slrudtire of 
their male flowers, all associate them w iih the syngenosious 
order; while llie disunion of their flowers, anti the gene- 
ral nature oF their female flowers, aiul fruit, place them 
in llie class Moinecia. Essential Ciiaracter. M/tA. 
Common Calh': iinhricaled. Fhrets: of one petal, funneb 
shapcil, five-cleft. Receptacle: ciiAiVy. Female. €niix:i\.\'o- 
leaved, two-fiowered. Carol la : none. Drt/pe: dry, muri- 
cated* cloven* Nat: of two cells.--The species arc, 

1. Xanthium SfruTnarium; ComtJtcn Burrwted^ nr Saiall 
Burdock. Slem thornless; leaves heart-shaped, ihree-ribbcd 
at ihe base, alternate, stalked, acutely lobed and serrated; 
their two lateral ribs marginal for a small space, as itt the 
Great Burdock, and a few other plants; male flowers globu¬ 
lar, green* few together, in axilimy or terminal clusters, 
about the upper part of (he branihes; fetu:ile, iu axillary 
sessile lufts; fruit elliptical, double-pointed, hard, nearly an 
inch long, beset with firm, prominent, awl-sbaped, hooked 
prickles, which attach themselves lo tlie coals of animals, and 
thus serve to disperse the seeds; root annual; herb branched, 
rough, dark green, raiher fetid, of a coarse rank habit, with 
furrowed, rather hairy brandies. Native of dunghills, and 
rich moist ground, in Europe and America.—All these plants, 
except the fifth spedes, arc aunuaL The first will come up 
from the seeds which fall in anfunm, and requires ho other 
care but to thin the plants, and keep them clear from weeds, 
The second species will thrive in the same, way in favourable 
autumns; but it often happens, in Engbud, that tlic seeds 


will not tipen. The fourth species will in some years perfect 
seeds on self-sown plants; but as they sometimes fail^ the tare 
way is to raise llie plants on a gentle hot-bed, and to plant 
ihem out on a warm border on a lean soil, 

2. Xanilnmn Orientale; Oriental Barrvted^ Stem tbcita< 
less; leaves ovate, slightly thrce-lobed, somewhat triple- 
ribbed, wedge-shaped at the base, ^ The difference be 1 ween 
thij and the preceding species seems lo be the taper base of 
the leaves in the former, and the union of their three ribi at 
a greater or less <listance above the insertioc| of the footstalk. 
Tlic fruit is twice as large as that of the first speciea, with 
f^cculiaily strong hooked thorns.—Native of Ceylon/Japan, 
and China. See the first species, 

3. Xaiithiuni Echinutum; Compounds horned Burrioeed^ 
Stem thornless; fruit oval; its prickles hooked^ crowded, 
coftipumid at the base; annual.—Native place unkaowo. 
See the first species. 

4. Xanthiiiin Spinosuin; Thorntf Bttrrweed. Sliputei 
thorny* three-cleft; the thorns are in fact stipules, &q inch 
long, very sharp, standing In pairs at the base of each foot¬ 
stalk, separuling, just above their origin, into three spreading 
ueerjle-like points; leaves lanceolate* three-lobed* Loarj be- 
neatli, nut inelegant; their upper surface is of a fine grceu,. 
nenily smooth, ihe louer downy and white; flowers etnalL 
and inconsUieruble; fruit oval, covered with copious* amalb 
fiookcd prickles. The wild plaut makes a conspicuous ap- 
[>varnnce in winter, in the neighbourhood of Montpellier. It 
might be raised here as a tender aiiuual, and planted out ia 
a border, if there rvere suflicient beauty in its copious* loog* 
flame-coloured thorns to place it in the garden.—Native of 
Ihe south of France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. See tUe first 
species. 

5. Xnnthium Frutreosnm. Leaves pionatifld; segntetlts 
gashed; slem slirubby, the height of a man, perenuial, but 
scarcely woody, erect, roundish* obscure* somewhat liair^; 
branches axillary or lalervil, short.—Native of Peru. For its 
pTO|jcigation and culture, see Ambrosia ArhorescensM 

Xanfhoch^mus: a genus of the class Polyadelplila, order 
Polyaiidria.—GENERIC CiiAEACTER, Calix: perianth in- 
ferior, of five roundish, unequal, obtuse* flatlish, spreadings 
slightly iinbricaledj permajient leaves. Corolla: petalsfivo^ 
orbicular, nearly sessile, opposite to the cahx-leaves, and 
twice as long; ncelary of five broad, short, abrupt* poFOiit 
glands, opposite to the petals, alternate, with the stainimi in¬ 
serted into the receplace under the geroien. Stamina: fiia- 
rneiila twenty, united iuto iive oblong, linear* flat bodies* 
alternate with the nectaries, and above twice as long; anthem 
stalked, roundish, of two lobes* and two cells. Bistil; ger* 
men superior, globose; style scarcely any; stigmas fire* 
spreading horizontally, obtuse* deciduous. Petdearp: btirj 
globose, succulent, with five ovate seeds, immersed id the 
pulji, some of which are generally abortive. Essentiai* 
ChaRyIcter* Calix: of five leaves. Petals: five. Nec^ 
laries: live, abrupt. Stamina: united into five seta* allernate 

with the nectaries. Berry: with from one to five seeds*- 

Tile species are, 

L Xandiochynius Plctorius; Painter's Golden .dppk^ 

I Leaves opposite* stalked* about* a foot long, and twovor tfaiee 
I inches broad* elliptic-oblong, acute* entire* coriaceous* 

I s:nouib, and Eliining* with a strong midrib* and many 
I trunsverse, parallel, fine ioterbranching yeins; fooiitalks aa 
! inch !□ length, angular, channelled* corrugated: atipuki 
none; flowers au inch in (liameter* five or six togetlier* b 
stalked umbels^ each umbel opposite to a leaf* or aitoated 
nearly where a last year's leaf has been; partial stalks simpk^ 
smooth, nearly two inches long; petals white; atoaiioa and 
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pistil green; nectaries an^l antberae yellow; fruit globular 
drooping, soaieuliat pointed, orangc-colourcci, smooth, two 
ipches or more in diameter; seeds about the si^c mid sliape 
of almonds. This is u large tree, the trunk of which is 
covered wiih dark rough bark, ivliile the numerous smooth 
rather angular branches form azi ample evergreen head.—It 
13 a native of moist vatle^s, among the Cirear mouiUaiiis of 
Hindoosiau, Aouering in tlie hot season, anri ripening fruit 
in November, December, and January. The fruit is very 
iDvitiug to the eye, and in taste little inferior to our apples. 
When green, but full grown, it yields a large qnanlity of gum, 
very tike gamboge* TJie best way to obtain it is by cutting the 
apples across, and to scrape off Ihe juice as it issues, Wlien 
recent, it u of the consistence of very rich cream, considerably 
acrid, and somewhat nauseous to I lie taste: it makes a pretty 
good whaler colour, either by itself as a yellow-, or mijjfd 
with other colours to form green, 

XitnthoiThizfi; a genus of the class Pentandria, order 
FoJygynia.—Gli^CRIC Character, Caiix: none* Co¬ 
rolla: petals five, ovate, acute, sprL-ading, deciduous; nec¬ 
taries five, abruj)i, two dobed, spreading, itiscrled into the 
receptacle, aJtemale with the )Ktais, and about half as long. 
Stamina: fllamenU five to ten. awl-sliajicd, very short; 
anlJieriC roundish. PhtH: germina several, seven to eleven, 
superior, oblong; sly les awl shaped, iuetirved; stigmas acute. 
Pericarp: capsules as many, intlatcd, oviiie-obioiig, hbiiUrsli, 
nnd compresicd at tljo fop* where they burst, teiiiitnabd 
obliquely by llie &lyk'S, each of one cell and two valves. 
Seeds: soli I ary, oblong, compressed, small, pendulous from 
the top of the capsule. Olfseree. Many of tlie flowers wiuil 
cither the stamina op pistilla. Essential Character. 
Calije: none. five. TVfcftfr/ts.'five, abrupt, stalked. 

Capsules: live or more. Seeds: solitary, pendulous.-The 

only known species is, 

Ip Xaiithorrbiza Apiifolia; Parslei/-leaved Yellow Hod. 
Stem shrubby, busIiy, about a yard high, each branch 
crowned with a tufj of dark green, smooth, shining, long- 
sTalkcdj pinnated leaves; I lie leafiets of whicli are an inch or 
an inch and half long, acute, rliomboiddanccoblc, sharply 
and urtequaNy serrated in their fore part; dowers ijt long 
panicied chislers, from tlie same bnd as llie leaves, of a daik 
copper-coloured purple, and tjmngh not brilliant, not iiiele- 
gant, when contrasted witli (he Ibliage. Tlie root and stem 
are internally of a bright yellow colour, AnKMican physi¬ 
cians have used this pbiiit successfully as a Ionic or siimuJant; 
the root being a pure intense bilter, strengthening the sto^ 
juach and other viscera, and promoting digestiom—konud 
on the shady banks of rivers, from Virginia to Georgia, 
flowering in Alay, 

XanthoiThaa; a genus of llie class Hexamlrkii order 
Monogynia,—G eneiuc ChaI: ACTER* Calix : inme. CV 
roUa: inferior, of one petal* in six deep, nearly equal, oblong, 
permanent segments; iJie three inner ones concave, converg¬ 
ing at the ba&e, Siami?ia: tilamciita six, insetted into the 
lower part of the corolla, linear, fiat, smooth, and naked, 
longer than the segments ; anther^e versuttle. Pistil: germen 
superior, ovate, with the rudimenisof many seeds in each cell; 
style Cylindrical, with tliree furrows; stigma simple. Pericarp: 
capsule projecting beyond llie cLsed permaneul coroMu, ovale, 
with three blunt angles, woody, almost bornvi polished, acute, 
of three cells and three valves; llie partitions from (he middle 
of each Valve. Seeds : one or two in each ceil, bordered, 
compressed, with a hard black shell, the scar at the base 
Dftked; embryo transverse; albumen soft and fiesliy. Essen¬ 
tial Character, Corolla: iufenor, rn six deep segments* 
|>eraianeiJt, Filamenla: flat, linear, nuked. Capsule: Irian- . 


giilar, polished* Seeds: one or two, compressed, bordered. 
-The species are, 

1. Xaiitiiorrbrea Arborca; j^rboreom Yellow Gum. Stem 
arborescent. Each division of the thick sleni is crowned 
with a large tuft of iunnmerable long sk-iider drooping leaves, 
in the centre of which the llouer-siaiks stand solitury; leaves 
two-edged, Irmngiilar beyond (he middle, striated in front; 
stalk scarcely Ihe length of tiie very long spike; bractes and 
corolla beardless.—Nalive of New South Wales. 

2. XantliorrlicEa Australis; Southern Yellow Gum. Stem 
arborescent; leaves com]>re5sed longirutlinally ; slalk shorter 
than tlte elongated spike; bractes swbretiding the tufts of 
flowers elongaied.“Native of Ihe island of Van Diemen. 

3. Xanlhorrlicea Haslile ; Spear Ytifow Gum. Stem very 
sliort: leaves compressed longitudinally; stalk many tinjes 
longer than the eightcen-fnch spike; bractes and ouler seg¬ 
ments of the corolla, downy the point. This tree pn^duces 
the yellow resin by sponlaueous exuflatioii from the trunk. 
It is at tirst fluid, but soon hardens in (he sun into a con¬ 
crete britlle form, of a dull orange colour. If burnt upon 
iiot coals, it emits a fragrant smoko, like Balsam of'J'olu and 
Heiuoin, approaching in some degree to Storux, This'rcsin 
is petfectly soluble in sj>irils of wine, but not in water, nor 
even in essential oil of turpentine, unless tiigesleci in a strong 

H iicat. The vandsU il makes is w'cak, and of little utility: 
but it has been found a good pectoral medicine.—Native of 
Nevv Sou til Wales. 

4. Xantlionhcca Medici; Interuiediotf Yellow Gum, Stem 
rather short: leaves compressed ; stalk very long, many tiniei 
exceedii^g theeighlecM-tiich spike; biactes ami ct^rolhi beard¬ 
less. This is suspected 1o be a variety of t!te preceding 
species,— Eound near Port Jackson. 

5. Xantbonlicea Minor; Lesser Yellow Gum. Stem none; 
leaves triangular, flat in front, rather concave beyond the 
middle; siaJk many times longer tliiin the spike; bractes 
scarcely longer than Ihe tufts of flowers, all, like the coroll2, 
U-ardless. 'J'he spike measures from fire to eight inches.— 
Nalive of New Soulh Wales. 

G. Xanlliorrlicca Bratteaia; Lon^-bracteated Yellotv Gum^ 
Slem none; leaves tiiaugvdnr, below the midiMe somewliat 
elevated in front, beyond it rather concave; staJk many limes 
longer than llie ?pike, which is only from three to six inches 
Nn leaglb; bractes subleiidiiig the Infis huce or thrice the 
length of llie flowers, lanceolate, and divaricated, all, like the 
corolla* bcarcliess*-'Native of New Soulfi AVales. 

7. XunthorFiicea Pumilio ; Uirurf Y^ellow Gtwt, Stem 
none; leaves below the middle, (Litfisb, xvilh it siighlly ele¬ 
vated ridge on both sides, beyond it (riangulat'and chan- 
tielicd ; slalk many times longer lhan the ovale spike ; braefes 
nearly equal* beardless, as well us llie corolla; flower-stalk 
only a foot Idgli. —N.iiivc of New IJoiiantl* 

Xfjnl/tosia ; a genus of the class Penlaudria, order Digy- 
nia. EssentiaL ChaRACTF.U. Pefflfi'; five,ovale, FruU: 
ovale, striated, sejiaraide into two [laris. Involucrrtm: of two 
lea^s, singlc'flowercd.-Tlic only knovi'ii species is, ^ 

L Xanthosia Piloaa ; flairp Xovthosia, Leaves alternate, 
stalked, oblong, obluse, sliina(ed, Imiry beueatb; flowers 
axillary, solitary, on short slalks; bractes two, awl shaped, 
bristly at the base of each flowerslalk ; invoiucrum of two 
oboviite ribbed Icua'cs half woy up Ihe stalk; stejn shrubby, 
branched, Eiairy.— Native of Port Jackson, Now South Wales, 

Xanthoipltiui; a genus of the class Dicecia, order Pent- 
aiidrla.—GKNrate ChA ltATTPR. Alale. perianth 

very small, in three or live deep, concave, rather acute seg¬ 
ments. Corolla: petals three or five, oval, erect, concave, 
titricc the length of thg caltx. Slamiua; filameuta three or five. 
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ftwl shapett, erect, longer than tbe petals; antlierae roundish, 
two-lol>ed, furrowed, Ftmala^ Calia; : like llie male, infe¬ 
rior, pcrtnaricnL Corolla: like the male, deciduous. Pisiil: 
germina from two to live, roimdisli, each terminating in an 
awl-shapod sijie, lojjger tliaa the petal : stigma obluse. 
Pericarp: capsules from one to five, stalked, each of one 
cell, and two coriaceous valves, bursting at the inner margin. 
Seeds: solitary, roundisli, polished, pendulous, fronfc an up- 
riglu bristle-shuped stalk. Essential Charactee. Male. 
Calix: in three or five small deep segments. Pttols: three 
or five. Calix: Like I lie male, inferior, permanent. 

Petah: three or five. Cop&uks : from one to five, of two valves, 

and one cell. Seeds: solitary, pendulous,-The species are, 

^ Sfem without Prickles. 

1* Xanthoxytum Trifidium: Three-leai'cd Yellow Wood* 
Prickles none; leaves ternate, obovate, slightly cmarginate, 
shijiing, dolled beneath, on smoolli, spreading, channelled 
footstalks; Leatiets on stuall partial stalks, entire, tigid, veiny, 
contracted at the base, paler benealh, and minutely dotted 
willi black ; clusters a^iliary, compound ; fiowers small, 
whitish; germinu lUree, coniiguous, like one tlirce-lobed 
germcn; stigmas three, sessile; capsules three, each of two 
hemispherical valves, with two internal membranous whitish 
valves; seeds solitary, roundish, polished. This slnnb is 
six feel high, with roimdiali subdivided branches, angular 
when young. Native of the island of Dominica.—ProjSf-'g'j- 
lion and Culture. These plants avc generally propagated by 
seeds, but, as they never ripen iu this country, they must be 
procured from those places where tSiey natmally grow; or 
the plants must be propagated by layers. When the seeds 
arrive in England, they should be sown in pots filled with 
light eartii as soon as possible, for they do not grow the 
first year, and, when kept out of tbe ground till ^J^ring, fre¬ 
quently lie two years bcfire they appear^ The pots should 
be plunged lu the ground up to their rims in an eastern- 
aspecled border^ w'here they may remain during the summer. 
The only care requisite for the seeds is to refresh them now 
and then will) water iu dry weal her. In autumn tbe pots 
should be placed under a common hot-bed frame, where 
tliey may he screened from frost, or ebe plunged into the 
ground in a warm border, and covered with lan, to keep out 
the frost, and then plunged into tlie bol-bed in ihe suc¬ 
ceeding bprfiig. When they appear, water them often, but 
sparingly, and take out all the weeds. As tlie summer 
advances, gradually inure them to tbe open air; into which 
they should be removed in June, placing them in a sheltered 
siluatioDt where flicy may remain till autumn, when they 
must return to the liot bed frame, auci remain there for the 
winter. In the spring following, before the plants begin to 
shoot, they slionld be carefully taken up, and each planted 
into a separate small pot, wlitch may be plunged into a gentle 
JiDt'bcd to forward them in putting out their roots. -The 
after^^care must be to shelter them for a year or two in winter, 
tinlil they acquire strength; then in the spring, after the 
danger of frost is over, some of them may be turned out of 
the pots, and planted in the full ground in a warm sheltered 
situation, They may be increased by cutting olf some of 
their strong roots, taking care to preserve their fibres; plant* 
iDg them in pots filled with light earth, and plunging the 
pots into a moderate bot-bed: but those raised from seeds 
grow largest, and are much healthier. 

*2* Xaullioxylum Emarginatum; Emarghate Yellow Wood, 
PrickLea none; leaves pinnate, ovate, einargiiiate, veiny; 
leaflets about three pair, rarely with an odd one, above an 
inch long, veiny, rather coriaceous, and shining; clusters 
terminal, somewliat compound, erect; flowers tiiandrous, 
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niiDutc, whitish; calix in five deep^ ovate, acute^ permanent 
segments; petals only three, ovate, concave, spreading, twice 
ihe si;!e of the calix; stamina three, very ahort; gennen 
ihrce-lobed, with three sessile stigmas ; capsule aeMom more 
than one perfected, with two iDternal valves^ and one oitii- 
cuJar, black, shining seed,—Native of the moutitaiDoua inte¬ 
rior of Jamaica, where it is vuignlarly called Eigntm /?0 J m m^ 
a corruption of Lignum Rhodium; the smell of which every 
part of the shrub resembles, when rubbed or held near the 
fire. See the first species. 

3. Xauthoxylum Acaminatum; Point-haved Yellow Woed*^ 
Prickles none; leaves pinnate, elliptical, pointed^ coriaceous; 
leaflets three or four pair, UureMike, shining; cymes lermim], 
subdivided in a forked manocr; flowers triandroiis, crowded, 
small, while; calix of three minute oval leaves; petals three, 
obtuse, concave, one line and a half long; stamina threCp 
shorter than the corolla ; fruit globose, the size of a pepper 
c orn, only one capsule out of three coining to perfection. 
This is a shrub, with round spreading branches.—Native of 
llie mountainous parts of Jamaica. See the first species. 

•* StemB prickly*, 

4. Xautlioxylum Punctatum; Dcf/fed Ke/fom ITcoif. Stem 
prickly; leaves ternate or pinnate, oblongs finely creuate, 
clotted beneath.—Native of the island of Santa Cmz. 

5. Xanthoxylum Spinosum; Prickly Trhndrous Yeltov 
JVood. Stem prickly; leaves pinnate, with many pairs of 
sessile, ovate, painted leaflets, prickly beneath, as well ns 
ihc branches : there are eight or ten pair in all, ovate, with 
a short cmarginate point, veiny, rigid, smooth, and shmtng, 
very minutely crenate at tbe edges, their midrib occasionally 
prickly ; spines scattered, prominent, necdle-lihe, ns Ipog as 
the finger nail, those of the main stem stronger and thicker 
£)t the base; cymes terminal, with minute white crowded 
fiow'ers. The flowers are ttiandrous; calix with three ovate* 
acute segments; petals three, ovate, larger than the calix; 
filamenta scarcely any; antheree ovate, converging; gennen 
ill three distinct lobes; stigmas three, sessile, obtuse. This 
is u shrub, about six feet high, with a round branching 
upright stem.—Native of dry mountainous situations in Ja¬ 
maica. See the first species* 

6. Xatillicxylum Ckva Herculis; Great Prickly Yellow 
Wood. Leaflets ovate, pointed, crenate, nearly equal at the 
base; leaves a foot long; footstalks armed with straight 
prickles oiic-third of an inch long; leaflets about seven pair, 
on short partial stalks, unequally divided by their smooth 
midrib, an inch and half or two inches long, bordered with 
shallow unequal notches, smooth, and rather shinmg; clusters 
terminal, compound; flowers terminal, panicled, polygamous, 
there being some united ones, though not perfecting seed, on 
one tree, and others entirely female, on another; tbe fbnner 
have a minute five-toothed calix; petals five, thrice as tong, 
ovate, erect, ora little incurved; filamenta five, twice the 
length of the petals, and inserted between them; antbena 
obJoiig, cloven at the base; germeu roundish,.abortive:, wilh 
five awl-shaped erect styles, and simple stigmas.—Native 
of the woods in the West Indies and Carolina, flowerbg b 
March and April. See the first species* 

7. Xautlioxylum Aromatreum; .dromatic Velkne Wood,, 
Stem with opposite prickles; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, ser¬ 
rated, unequal at the base, two, three, or four pair, pointed, 
one inch and a half long, marked with pellucid dots, lODndcd 
near tbe base, at the upper edge, contracted at tbe lower; 
common footstalk beset with strong nearly opposite prickles; 
panicles terminal.—Native of Chusan. See the first specn 

8. Xaiithoxylum Rhoifolium; Stomach-leaved Yeibwf^pd: 
Stem prickly; leaves a foot long; leaflets huiceolate, finely 
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aerr^tcd, nearly equal at the base, from nine to eleven )>air, 
with an odd one, each three indies in length, pointed, dotted, 
lightly downy beneath ; leaves a foot long; fuol^itajks some¬ 
times without prichios; panicles axillary.—BrougJit from the 
Chusan. See the lirst species. 

9. Xanihcxylum Juglaiidifulium - Wa/nuf-^eaivd 
Wood, Stem prickly ; leaves piniiaie, with an odd one; leaf¬ 
lets oblong, pointed, obscurely serrated, unequal at flke base ; 
common footstalk sornewbat prickly; panicles terminal, much 
branched, dense, dowjiy; capsules four or live, ratiier 
downy, pointed ; seeds black,—Native of Hispaniola and 
Nevis. See the first species. 

10. Xanlhoxyliim Kigidum; Higid VtUow Wvod. Leaf¬ 
lets ellipticab entire, cinarginate, pciijtted^ their veins liaiw 
beneath; midribs and footstalks prickly.—Native of Souli^ 
America. See the first species* 

11 . Xanlliosylum IJerniaphroditiim; Cayttine YtlhwWood. 
Stem prickly; leufiets eJIrpiic-oblong, pointed, enlire, nearly 
equal at the base; common foot!>ialk without prickles; pani¬ 
cles leimiiial, repeatedly compound; (lowers united: tja]> 
tules three, four, or five frotn each flower, reddish, each 
containing a black, shining, oily seed. Tliese ca)>suUs have 
a pungent aromatic fiavoui, and the Creoles call llieru Negro's 
Pepper. This is a Tree, the trunk forty or fifty feet liigii, and 
two feel and u lialf iu ditimelcr, witlj a f^rickly bark- 'J’hc 
wood is white, hard, and compact,—found in tlic forests of 
Cayenne. See the first species. 

12. Xaniboxylum Fraxiiieum ; A^h kwd Yeihuy Wood^ 
or Common 7bo/A(ifAe 7>ff. Slem jirickly ; leaflets ovate, 
very minutely seriated, equal at the base, four or live pair, 
with an otld one, an ii*ch and a half long, on sbint paj lial 
stalks, contracted at each end, more or Less disltnctly crenatc, 
or bluntly serrated, smooth above, soft, and downy beiieallu 
The mode of infloreaccjite abundantly distij^guishes this 
species from all the rest, It is a large deciduous slirulj ; 
the branches are armed with sliaip* conical, compiessed, 
brown prickles, very broad at tjie base, A tincture of the 
bark and capsules is recommended in rlieumaiisni, and tJic 
toothache, fioin which it derives its English name. The bail; 
is used in America as a powerful sudorific and diuretic, whence 
its use, as above-nienlioned, in rlicunmtic disorders. —It is a 
native of shady woods near rivers, from Canada to Virginia 
and Kentucky. See the first species. 

13. Xanthoxyluni Tricarpiitn; T/iree-grahed Y^Uow IVood. 
Stem prickly; leaflets stalked, oblong-oval, pointed, very 
smooth, finely serrated, oblique at tlic base ; common foot¬ 
stalk prickly ; capsules three, sessile.—*lt is a hardy shrub, 
lowering in July in the woods of CaroJitm and Florida, See 
the first species, 

14. Xanthoxylum llcteropliy Hum; Yartovs-Uaved Vcihtv 
IfWrf* Young branches prickly; their leaves with very 
numerous serrated leaflets, on prickly common stalks; old 
ones unarmed; their leaves of seven entire leaflets, on unarmed 
common stalks; panicles axillary; capsules solitary.-—Found 
in the isle of Bourbon. See (he first species. 

XeraniheTfivm ; a genus of tlic class Syngenesia, order Polv- 
ganiUSuperflua.— Generic Character. Common Cafi ' x : 
imbricated; scales numerous, ellijjiic-lanceoJatc, scariose, 
pcrmanenl, the inner one much longer than llie disk, coloured, 
Ibrming a radiant crown to llie whole compound flower. 
CcroUa: compound, somewhat unequal: florets of the di^k 
very numerous, all perfect, tubular, funnel shaped, much 
shorter than lliecalix, in five equal spreading segments* those 
•f the circumference fewer, female, tubular, somewhat two- 
lipped, with five unequal segments. Stamina: (in the per¬ 
fect florets) filamcnta five, capillary, very short; antberee 


forming a cylinder rather longer than Ifie corolla. PifitU: 
(in the same florets) gernien sliorl; style tinead-sliaped, 
longer than iJie stamina; stigma cloven: in ihe female florets, 
sTamtiiu none. Pislil: germen and style ns iu the peifect 
florets; stigma simple, club shaped. Pericarp: none, except 
the calix scarcely at all aliened, except being closed; seed 
in Loth kinds of florets alike, obhmg: down a row of taper- 
pointed narrow scales; tecepiacLc flaltish, clothed with linear 
acute scales, rattier longer tlivin the florets. Essential 
Character. Recepfavfe: sc^\y. ; of taper-pointed 

scales. Calix: inihricaled, its inner scales forming a coloured 
spreading radius.-The species are, 

1. Xerantliemupi Ainitium: J^vrpie Xeranf/iemumt or 

Erciiasting Fhu'trs Outer calix-soaks rnnndish-ellipticul, 
auneJ, smoolh ai the keel; inner lanecolale, spreading; 
CJovMi of llie seed lanceolate, S{>rcading, shorter than the 
Ciilix; stem erect, brauching, bearing linear-lancv olale, wliite, 
cottony leaves, and numerous flowers an inch or more in 
diiinuier. The outer cidix-scaics are membranous and sffijj' 
ijig, pale, quite smooth, each with a red or brownish midrib, 
most conspicuous iipui4r<ls, and teiminatiug in a small awn- 
like jioint. Tlic variety liom the Vatais lias flowers of a 
snralk'r diameter, and u le^s spreading calix ; but we do 
not find liiat its outer scales are more acute, though some* 
wf:al variable iu that icBpecI ; the inner are less strikingly 
purple, and turn broiincr as they fade. The semidouhle kind 
is esjR'ciaily preferred for ctdltvaTioJi. The flowers, willi tlteir 
slalks dried quickly, pieseivc ihcif purple colour long, nud 
forma pan of the winter decoralions for a cidmiiey-piece ; 
but for this purpose the back of every coloured scale of the 
calix should be drawn, while fresli, over the edge of a blunt 
knife, to kerj> the flower open after it is dricd^ This species 
is hardy, amiiial, common iu our gaitiens, flowering in July 
and Augvist.—Native of dry hilly ground in Ausirb, France, 
Italy, and Pi cpagalmi and Culture. The first 

species* and its varieties, are increased by sowing their seeds 
in pots of liglil fresh mould in the ani umn or spring, or in other 
seai»oiis, for a sul cession, plunging them in u moderate hot' 
bed to brin;: the f^Unls forward. In the spring tliey may be 
sown in jialelivs where lliey are to remain, or in beds, to be 
afterwords removed. Wtien the plants have a few inehes* 
growth, they should be pricked out iu rows a fool apart on 
]jcds, or in the borders, clumps, or other places, where lliey 
are to grow. Hiey should uftevwafds be kej>t clean from 
weeds, and Imve occasional walerings immediately after prick¬ 
ing out, and afterwards in dry weather* The other species 
are raised by ]>lantiug cuttings c^f the young slioots rti Ihe 
sumnuT, in ]>ols filled x^ilh light mouldy giving them a IhUe 
wafer and shade; or, which is belter, plunging them iido a 
hot-bed, and covering them wilh liaiul-glasses. When they 
arc become firmly established in the autumn, they should be 
carefully removed into separate pots, being replaced in the 
hot bt d till rc-rooted, after wliich they should have the 
luanagemcjit of other shrubby greeu-houso plants, 

2. Xoranthernum Cyiindriaceum; Cylindiical Xeranthe* 
mum. Outer calix-scalesclli]>tical, pointless, woolly at the keel; 
inner lanceolate, erect. 'JJiis is dislingnislicd front the pre¬ 
ceding species by its strong disagreeable smell.—Native of 
Germany, also of Asia Minor* Sec llie first species, for its 
propagation and culture* 

3. Xeranlbfmum Orientate; OrientalXerathemum^ Outer 
calls Stales roundish, meinbianous; inner ovale, pointed, 
creel; crown of the seed ovale, awned, longer than the calix, 
Tlic leaves of this sjiccies appear to be broader and more 
elliptical than cither of the foregoing.* But its most striking 
UifTercnce is visible in the ovale scales, forming the crown of 
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tlie seods, each of them ending in a !on^ point, for overtop- 
pinjj the nprisht radiant scales of the calix* —Native of 
Armen]a an<l 

4. Xeraiitiienium Vestitum ; Upright Xfranthrmtim. 
Shrubby, erect: leaves sessile, lanceolatedinear, woolly, 
tonientose, sharpish, the floral ones appendicled with a mem- 
branc at the tip; branehes one floucred*—Native of iJie 
Cape. 

b. Xei^anlltcnnim Spirale ; Sph-al-haved Xeranthemnm. 
Shrubby, erect: leaves sessile, liinceolate, lomenfose, keeled 
beneath, and spirally imbricate; branches oae-floweretf.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Mope. 

G. Xeranihenium Speciosissimiim; Shoiv^ Xeranthemum, 
Shrubby, erect : leaves sessile, Ivmceotate'Obovaie, acute, 
lliree-iierved, woolly, Eomentose; brandies one-flowered.—^ 
Native of llie Cajie of Good Hope* 

7* Xeranthtmum Fidj;;iduiii; Girfit Vi^thwJlowfrfdXFran- 
thf^mum. SuflVuticoie, erect : leaves enibracio", ovate lan¬ 
ceolate, pubescent beneath, Inmeiitose at the fdge; branchis 
suhtriHorous.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

8. Xeratithemuin Pfolifennn. Slirubhy, branched, diffused, 
proliferous: leaves roundish, ovate, smoolli, convex, closely 
imbricate; flowers sesdle; branches sprei*diji<j, ri^id; my 
of the flowers very sliltiing* blood-red.— Native of tlie Cape. 

0. Xeranihenium Imbricatuui* Shrnbhy, branched : leaves 
oblong, bnccfdate, silky, inihik-ate; branches one-flowered; 
peduncles scaly.—Native of the Cape* 

10, XerariUjcmum Canescens. Shrubby, erect: leaves 
oblong, obtuse, imbricate; branches one flowered; calix- 
scales ovate.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

11, Xeraiithemnm Bellblioides. Herbaceous: leaves ovate, 
embracing, snowy, tonientosc* beii**at!i; branches one flovv- 
ered ; peduncles naked,—Native of New Zealand, 

12, Xeraiilheijium Argenieuni, Shrubby* erect; leaves 
oblong, silky, recurved,—Native of tUe Cape of Good 
Hope, 

13, Xcraiithemum Recurvatum, Shrubby, erect : leaves 
lanccolale, toiiiciilose, ciliatc, recurved ; branches one-flow¬ 
ered,—Native of tlie Cape. 

14* Xeratidiemum Ketorlum ; Trailing Xeranifiemttm. 
Shrubby* branched, decumbent: leaves lanceolate, silky, 
somewhat recurved; braiicblets one flowered; peduncles scaly. 
—Native of the Cape, and of Cochin china. 

15, Xerantliemum Stobjiiirerum, Herbaceous, creeping ; 
leaves lanceolate* silky* recurved, spreading; branches oiie- 
flowered,—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

16* Xeranthenium Kadicaus. fJerbaceous, creeping: leaves 
ovate, obtuse/ silky, reflcied.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

17, Xeranihemum Frigldum, Herbaceous* branched, pro¬ 
cumbent: leaves imbricate, hi four rows, oblong, blunt, 
hoary; branches oneflowered; flowets sessile.— Found on 
Mount Li ban us, and in Corsica. 

18, Xeranthomum Spinosiim* Shrubby, erect: leaves 
lanceolate, obtuse, tomeiitose; branchlets one-flowered ; caltx- 
Scales iniicronate, spiny* It is distinguished by its spiny 
head* which is compact and purple,—Native of ibe Cape of 
Good Hope, 

19, Xeranihemum Sesamoides* Shrubby, erect: leaves 
aceroae, linear, keeled, smoolhed, pressed close; branches 
one-flowered ; flowers leasile.—Native of the Cape* 

20, Xeranihemum Fasciculatum* Shrubby, erect: leaves 
ikcerose, linear subcylindrical, lomentose above, lower spread¬ 
ing, upper pressed close; branches one-flowered ; peduncles 
scaly,—Native of ihc Capa of Good Hope* 

21, Xeranthemum VirgaUoi, Shrubby, erect; Imcs 


lanceolate, Tomentoae, remote, spread log; hrancbu oiie^ft>ie- 
ere<l; flowers pedaniled,—Native of the Cape* 

22, XeranlheniLtm Striaturn. Leaves linear, ncrfed^villiM; 
stem ereci*—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

23. Xerantlteinnin Paucifotium. Leaves lanceolatep 
silvery; peduncles scaly,^Native of the Cape of Good 
Hojje. 

24, Xeranihemum St^pelina* Shrubby, erect: lam 
oblong, laiR'oidnIe, atteniuled at the base, silky; pednuoJet 
naked, one-Hi^w^ered, terminating,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope* 

25. Xeianlheinum Vanegatum* Shrubby, erect, braochefl: 
leaoblong, tomeiitose, imbricate; branches one-flowered; 
flowers noddling, 

26 Xerauiiiemiim Paniculaliitn, Shrubby, erect: leavet 
liufHr, biuet^ofule. silky: corymb simple, terminatin^.^Native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

27. Xer^ntheiiium Clnoense* Stem berbaceons, quite 
simple; leaves lanceolate, serrate*—Native of Ibe Cape of 
GimkI Hope. 

Xfroi'hioa: a gvnns of the class Triandriu, order DtgjDit. 
Essential Character, Cafix: two flowered, of two 
nneriirdl valves, parallel to the hollow of the receptacle, and 
half sunk therein, the outer valve smallest, Cat'of/a: of both 
thiwers longer I ban the calix, of two valves, awl-sbitpedt 
lueiubranous, a unless. Staminas in ibe outermost flower* 
in liie inner one, combined at the base. Nettarifs 
none. Setd* inclosed in the inner paper-like valve of the 
corolla,-1'he species are* 

1, Xerochloa Imberbis; Senrdtrss Xrrothloa^ Spikelets 
awl sliaped, sliglilly curved; inner valve of the male flower* 
simioih —I'onml in New Holland. 

2. Xerochfoa Bartiala; Bt'urdtd X^rorhloa^ Spikelet* tmn* 
ceoiate, struishi ; inner valve of ihe male flowers bearded. — 
Native of the same country. 

Xeropht/tii: a genus of the class Hexandrla, order Motto* 
gyiiia— Generic Character, Catix- none* Corolia^' 
of one pelaf, superior; limb in six deep ovute-oblong* acute, 
permanent segments; the three outer ones narrowest, spioous- 
poinled* sloitte&t, externally gtandubr. Stamina" HUmeatk 
six* inserted into the lower p^trt of each segment, lliread-* 
diaped* very short, eC|uaL: antheroe erect, Linear* half as long 
as ihe corolla* Pistil: gcrmeii inferior* turbinate; style 
one* short; stigma tumid* oblong* undivided* Ptricarp: 
capsule oval* rough, crowned with the faded corolla* wUU 
three cells and many seeds. Essential Chahactbb* 
CoroUa^ in six deep segments, permanent; three outermoft 
narrowest* spinous, pointed. Stantina: inserted into the 
base of cacli segment. Stigma: club-shaped, CapsuU: 

rior, of tlwee cells, with many seeds,-The only known 

species is, 

1. Xerophyta Piuifolia; Fir-leaved Xtroph^ta, Leaves 
alternate, two indies or mote in length* linear* rigid, chan¬ 
nelled* striated, with thick entire edges* and a pungent 
spinous point; their base sheathing* flbrous* and rather 
woolly; flowers terminal, one or two at the end of each 
branch, on simple stalky an inch long, rough, like the gei^ 
men, with minute prominent glands* of which some traces 
are also found on the backs of Ihe three outward aegmcnti 
of the corolla; the colour, of the inner segments at least, 
appears reddish. Each flower is about half the size of a 
Snowdrop* It is a hard rigid shrub; the stem is round* altep 
nately branched ; the wood formed of parallel tubes; btuacbci 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, thickly clothed with the 
imbricated, deeply* furrowed* permanent sheutbz of the Imt 
year's foliage* mh crowned witjrthe reflexed bweufuktt 
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by tvliiili tbe whole branch assumes a singular scaly appear¬ 
ance*-^ Native uf Madagascar, 

XeroUg; a genus of the class Dioecia, order Hesandria, 
—Generic Character. MaU . Calijp : perianth of six 
regular, uvate. coloured leaves; ifac three imiernmst, or perhaps 
all the sr\. connected at the base. Corotiar none, unless 
tbe callX be so called. Stamina: hlamenla sis^ very short, 
inserted into the base of each leaf of (he calix; anlber% 
orbicular, peltate. Some rudiments of a pistiL Female. 
€aiU: perianth of six separate permanent Leaves. Ccrotla: 
none, iYffmj'n/i: imperfecL germeti superior, ovate, 

with three furrows; styles tliree, short, combined at the 
base; stigmas obtuse. Pe^'icarp: capsule cartilaginous, 
coated, of three cells and three valves, with partitions from 
the ceiiire of each valve. Seeds: solitary* peltate. Essen¬ 
tial Character* Male . Cti/f4r; of six leaves, three 
innermost combined at the base. Corolla: none. Anlktr^B: 
peliaie. Female, Catix: of six separate permanent leaves. 
Slples: three. Capsule: superior, coated, of tliiee cells; 
valves with central partitions* Seeds: peltate, solitary, 
-TJie species are, 

*Ftmale Jiowers in solitary heads; Leaves entire at the 
exlrrmiltf. 

1 , Xerofes Flexifolia ; ire/-/e'upri/XerefM, Stem some- 
vrhat branched, woody at the base; leaves shorter than the 
branches, Iwo-rauhed, twisted, their edges rough with miiiule 
teeth, iheir points withering, acute. They are an inch or 
ma inch and half long, spreading in two directions, their 
«heaiJiing bases imliricaled, and bordered with a Jong, thin, 
torn, siipulaccous membrane at eacli side. Male spikes inlcr- 
itipted, somewhat branched, longer than the leaves; male 
Rowers small, whitish, separated into little wljorl-hkc lufls, 
wcomjjauied by browu scaly bractes; female flowers rather 
larger, lu round solitary heads, terminaliiig short leafy braJiclies 
in the forks of the steiiL — Native of New South Wale^. 

2. Xerotes Mucronata ; Pointed Xtroles. Stem somew hat 
branched ; leaver shorter than the branches, but longer than 
the male^pjkes, iwo-tanked, siratght,or sliglitly twisted; their 
}Wnts wiilieritig, acute; their margins roughisli, witli very 
lainute leclh, dilated and entire at the base.—Native of Pori 
Jackson. 

R. Xerotes Collina; Hill Xerofes^ Leaves taller than the 
item, nurroiv and straiglii, rough, with marginal teeth. 
Withering and very acute at the point, dilated and jagged ai 
the base; head of female flowers sessile, —Found on the 
southern coast of New Holland, 

4. XiTOles Glauca; Glaticvus Xerotes. Leaves taller tlian 
the stem, narrow and straight, wilhenng, and blunMsh at the 
point, rouglk, with marginal teetli, dilated and jagged at the 
base; tufts of flowers in the male spikes sessile, — Found iti 
New HoiJapd, 

6, Kerotea Leucocephala ; White headed Xerotes, Male 
at tteii as female flowers capitate; receptacle woolly ; leaves 
narrow, smooth edged, longer than the perfectly simple stalk, 
bearing one or two heads of flowers; stem short.—Native of 
New HoTlatid, 

** Fiinale Jlowers racemose or spiked; male one racemose or 
panicled; partial stalks scattered; Jl&wers drooping. 

R* Xerotes Pauciflora; Feut-JiotvtTed X^ro^er* Fiow'ers 
ibw in the male cluster. In distant whorls; leaves very nar 
row, acute, and smooth, dilated and entire at the base, shorter 
tfaan the divided stem*—Found near Port Jacksou in New 
South Wales. 

Xerotes Filiformis; Thread-shaped Xerotes. Leaves 
thread-shaped, scmicylindrical, elongated, flattened in front, 
i9Dgh-edged, finely striated at the back, round at the point; 


they are a span long or more in length, erect, rigid, very 
slender: male cluster scarcely branched ; floivers scattered, 
or in pairs, drooping, uhilish, small; tlie outer segments of 
the caiix smaller and more membranous than the inner; 
bractes awFsIiaped, acute at iJie base of the partial stalks; 
root woody; stem short, scarcely any. There are three vari¬ 
eties. The first, with llie male perianth nearly globular, twice 
the length of the partial stalk ; the second, with the male 
pertaoih nearly globular, und the partial stalk longer than 
iJiat part of the bracles: ihe third, male perianth turbinate; 
partial stalk shorter than il or the hractes* Tlie leaves appc^ir 
to vary in breadth uud llattieis.—Found near Port Jackson, 
New South Wales* 

8. Xerotes Tenuifolia ; Five-leaved Xerotes* Leaves 
thread'Shaped, elongated* chfumelled in front, deeply striated 
at the back; male clusters sumewhat divided, (licir branches 
alternate; stem shoit.-“Found on the south coast of New 
Holland. 

0. Xerotes Oracibs; Slender Xerotes, Leaves very long 
and narrow, cliaunellvd, slriaied henealli, fiat and entire ut 
the point; mule panicles aheriialdy branched; partial 
stalks ^oiilary ; stem sliujl,—Found near Port Jackson, New 
South Wales, 

10, Xerotes Denliculata; Small toothed Xerotes* Leaves 
elongated, thread slmped, compressed, cliaiinelJed, with two 
or three terminal teeth ; male clusters simple or flivided ; stem 
short,— Found at Port Jackson in New Soiilli Wales, 

It. I Loose Jloioertd Xerotes. Leaves elon¬ 

gated, linear, flat, entire ut tliepoiid; male pauitles loose, 
with whorled inaocltes and distajit clusters: partial stalks 
solitary, shorter than tlie nearly globular perianth, but 
longer than their minute bractes-—Fouud in New South 
Wales, 

/Votcer# either spiked or panieled^ their h anches or tu/ts 
opposite or ivliorlcd. Matt Ptrianihia sessitt^ imifricated 
with bractes. Ciipsitfe smooth. Lraves tvtithedol the end, 
J2. XerotesRjgirla; RigidXerolejf, Stem very short; stalks 
and spikes much shorter than the (bliage; leaves two-ranked, 
cartilaginous,convex beuearli, abrupt, with two marginal teeth 
at the end, smooth at the edges, dilated and entire at the base; 
Ihey are a span long, full a quarter of an inch broad, spread¬ 
ing in two direttiojis, thick, rigid, smooth, greatly ililwled, 
and bordered with a metnbraue at llie base, singularly abrupt, 
und three pointed at Ihe end : common flower-stalk termiiial, 
thick, sharply tw'o-edged^ sometimes triungnUr, smooth; tufls 
of flowers one above anniher, not numerous, forming an 
itilerrupted, branched, upright spike, eacli accompanied by 
by several unequal, lanceolate, acute bracTcs; three aiternari 
stamiim longer than llie rest, and bear cloven not bordered 
antlle^a^—Found in the south part of New HoLian<l. 

18. Xerotes Montana; 3Iountain Xerotes. Stem none; 
leaves elongated, linear, fiat, membranous, smooth edged, 
their sharp point wilh two very short lateral teeth; female 
spike undivided, many times shorter (han its stalk.—Found 
at Port Jackson. 

14, Xerotes FiuviafUis; J?iper Xerotes. Stem none; leaves 
elongatedj narrow, chuuneiJed, smooth-edged, two or three 
lootlted, with an acute sinus at the extremity; female spikes 
divided or siinpic ; bractes rather rigid, twice as long as the 
tnfis of flowers,—Found on the banks of rivers in New South 
Wales. 

15, Xerotes Longifolia; Long-leaved Xerotes. Stem none; 
leaves elongated, linear, coriaceous, erect, irregidarly toothed 
at the point, rougli-edgcd ; they are a foot and half long, 
somewhat striated, dilated at the base, and bordered in that 
part with a membtaue, which at length separates, and becomes 
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tf>rii: paiiictfs Innceoliitc, i^tlicr dense, willi opposiU 
hraaclies; flower-staJk dallish ; dowers more numerous and 
crowded than m the twelfth species, wilii long taper-pointed 
btaetes; capsule ovule, acute, thrice as long as the catix, 
chestnut-coloured, pale yellow at the base, its coat separating 
ill irregular fragments; anther® niiifonn,—Found at Foil 
Jackson and Cape Diemen. 

1C. Xerotes HysUix; Porcupine JVerofej. Stem none; 
leaves elongated, linear, lax, smootli-edged, somewhat toothed 
at the extremity, lliey are a foot and half or two feet Jong, 
spreading; stalk railjer cojiicx on both sides; dowcr-sialks 
of the male plant numerous, erect, two-edged, though convex 
at each side, from one to one and half feet Jiigh, somewlial 
zigzag occasionally, ciiclr Waring a tiivtti^li panicle, from six 
to fourteen iitches lung, composed of numerous triangular 
bntnehes, from fourlo eight in a whorl, beset with numerous 
tufts or wltorls of sessile flowers, ncconipanJed by several 
chaffy inner hractes, and subtended by about three long, 
spreading, external cues, witti needledike points; bractes 
leafy, rigid, spinous, pointed.—Found near Fort Jackson. 
It deserves a place in (he grecn-liouse for its fragrance and , 
singular apfiearance* 

17. Xeroles Areimria; Simd ^a'otes* Stem none; leaves 
clongate<l, linear, smoolh-edged, jagged, and toothed at the 
etid; male panicle simple, witii opposite branches; tufis 
of flowers globose; biactcs awl-shaped, refiextd ; flowers 
obtuse.—Discovered in the tropical parts of New Hol¬ 
land, 

Male Panicle n:horled; Floicers stalked, m drooping 
tu/ts ; Capsule rugged; Learts entire at the point. 

Xeroles Distaus; Distant-Jlowered Xtroies. Stem 
none; leaves very long, channelled, very rough at the edges; 
male paulcte with undivided brandies, and distant tufts of 
flowers; partial stalks shorter than the calix: the male 
panicles are a foot long; calix about a line aud half.—Native 
of New Holland, 

10. Xeroles Media; Intermediate XeroUs. Stem none; 
leaves very tong, channelled, smooih-cdged ; branches of the 
male panicle undivided; flow'crs live or six lu each (uft; 
their partial stalks scarcely so long as their very short calix ; 
female spike divided in the lower part, each branch bearing 
one bead of flowers; caUx only one third of a line in length; 
male panicle sU inches*—Native of New Holland* 

30. Xerotes Decomposite; Compound AVro(fs, Stem 
none; leaves very long, cliaiinclkd, smooth’e<lged; male 
papicle repeatedly compound; tufis of few flowers; partial 
stalks hardly so long ns the calix; male panicles a foot long. 
—Native of New Holland. 

XluoIcs Multiflora: Msny-fiowered Xeroles. Stem 
none; leuves very long, channelled, smooth at Ihe back and 
edges; male panicle with undivided branches, each bearing 
from one to three many flowered tufts; partiul stalks longer 
than the caiix*—Found jo the Iropicai parts of New Hob 
land- 

3'2. Xerotes ALmula; Kough Congdtamd Xeroles. Stem 
poue; leaves very long, chaimelled, erect, rough at the back 
and edges; male pauieie with undivided branches, each bear¬ 
ing from one to three many-flowered tufts; partial stalks 
longer than tJie calix. The roughness of the Leaves disiin- 
t^nishe^ lids from the preceding species.—Found in the 
country near Fort Jackson, New South Wales. 

33 , Xerotes JJanksti; Bunksian Xeroles. Cnuicscept; 
leaves two-ranked, flat, rough-edged; female jpanlcle dense, 
about Ibe length of its two-edged stalk ; brajkches quadi^tm 
gular, very short.-^Founfl in the tropicab part of New 
]io]1atid, ;X . H 

4 : 


***** Flowers 0 / each $e» in is cylindHeetl 

34* Xerotes Hastilis; Spear^staiked A>tv4% i ' Stem 
spike very long; stalk round; leaves'elongitfodi . <i< , 
the soiLllkerti coast of New JJolUltd.'^ ^ ^ r.' *? ' 

Ximenia; a genua of the class Xi>Ctattdriai Oeder ICMtK 
pynia.—G eneric Chahact fin, CaJiet: psivliilb ufferivr,^ 
of one leaf, very small, in four pointed .perroancAt segMOtir! 
Corolla: petals four, oblong, hairy iaterpaUj, tbAir- lofrer* 
half erect, forming a tube, their upper part fevokits.^ 
mina: fllamenta eight, erect, short; autherttr execl, loagEtT' 
than tlie fllamenta, P»/t7: germen auperior^ obJong; stjlat 
Ihread-shaped, the length of the stamina; stigm obtiMS;*^' 
Pericarp: drupe nearly ovate. Seed: nut soJitarTi-raundltiLi^ 
Essential Chahacter* Calix; four-cleft. 
liuiry iuieroally, re volute at the upper part, l^rstpce ■opc*- 

rior. Nut: solitary* - The species are, ; - ' 

1. Ximenia Americana; Thorny Ximenia. BrancJiea *pi^» 
nous, rotmd, striated; leaves oblong, two or three togettav 
ijt alternate tufts, from burls of many years* duration, stalk^id/- 
obtuse, with a minute point, rarely emargiuate, eatire.^gj^ 
ribbed, smooth on both sides, about two inches, loi^; fopt-- 
stalks a quarter of an inch long, smooth; thonisdatet^^effPC^ 
longer tlian the footstalks, awl-shaped, stout, but sparjog^ 
produced; flower-stalks axillary, or rather from, the fMatti 
bud us the leaves, uot half I heir length, defined, 
divided into from three to live smooth, Phfh* 

tiul stalks; caltx spreading, quadrangular; petaU 
ish, $iiaggy from the base almost to the apenn^cip Uie 
smooth externally; fruit the size of a small ippietr 
when ripe: the pnip, being sweet, U eatm by pegroev^l|4k 
children. The flowers smell like burnt frank in cenae. 
native of the island of Hispaniola, and ripensiU 
December.—These trees are propagated by 
must be f^rocared from the countries where ibey. 
grow. They should be sown in poU fliled with 
and plunged into a good hot-bed of taouer^a. barje^^. If. tkf^ 
seeds be fresh, the plants will appear in six neeka pr t^. 
months* Wheu they are about three feet high, tbey.iwatr^. 
each carefully transplanted into a separate siuaif.po^ 
with light earth, ^ud plunged iulo a good hot-bed of 
bark, shaded from the auii, till they have ^takra. Qpyt''tE<>p|;^ 
During the first summer they may be kept In tbe.tan-^^ 
under frames, where they will thrive better than iathg^oW 
but in autumn, when, the uights grow cool^ .Ibey . ^^st'be 
plunged into the tau-bed, where they must be^ keptj 

fibscrviug la sldft them into larger pots wheA.it i a ir^ui red. 
They require a large share of free air in. wurni leiaoni; but 
do uot flower readily in ihU country, ... ^ , .j*, 

3. Xiinenia Blliptica; 

leaves ellipticdanceolate; stalks many*flowere^T^-tlffa 
New^ Caledonia* See the flrst species. , . .1 , 

3. Ximenia Juermis; Jamaica fuow; 

leaves ovate; stalks single-flowered. It is a buthy 
above eight or nine feet high, with a truok o£ Ifwr 

inches and a half in diameter.—Native, of Jaiuatoa,, SaeJtjia 
first species. ' , 

Xiphidium,' a genus of the class Triandrui, onder JMoa^ 
gynia*— Generic Character. Calixz oong*. 
inferior, of six petals, regular, permanent, the three ouler owi 
largest* Stamina: fllameuia tliree, linear, oppo«ito\ 
three inner petals; anther® ovate. Pistils geritien aiipeuort 
globose; style thread shaped; stjgma umple. 
capsule at first fleshy, then dry, roundish, ^with 
and three cells. Seeds: numerouBi roundUb» poIntoijLAtMdrtp 


ed into a fleshy^ central, nearly globular re^pt%Gle,H', OAitnM 
The r«gulu|^Uy of the flower at* wee gj^. 
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from Wuch€ndf>rfia. Essential Charactee, Cm^oltn: 
regular^ of six Capsuk: superior, of three cells, 

with many seeds.-The species are, 

1. Xipfaidium Album; Whitt^fiowtrtd Xiphidium* Leaves 
slDooth; petals linear-lanceolate.—Native of I he West Indies. 

!£. Xiphidinm Ceerufeum; BluG-Ji<nDtrtd Xiphidium. 
Leaves nutuerotiB, alternate, sessile, somewhat sheatlihig, 
aword-sbaped, pointed, entire, or minutely serrated, striated, 
vvith numerous loogitudinaJ riba; cluster compound, tenuinal, 
rrectp of many spreading, simply racemose branches, more or 
less hairy; with a very mtuule bractc under each partial 
dower-staIk; flowers not half an inch in diameter; three 
outer petals green, and often downy at the back, white or 
blue in frokit, as are the three inner on both sides; root per¬ 
ennial, somewhat creeping, jointed; stem a foot or more in 
height, roinid, sifikple, us thick as tfie little Anger, leafy in 
the lower part, more or less ujiuntely hairy.—Native of 
South America, as well as of ti»e islands Tobago and Si. 
Kiirs 

XykcMtpm : a genus of the class Oefandria, order Mono- j 
gytiiai— Generic Character, CuHj: : perianth inferior, 
of one leaf, cliib*siiflped, coriaceous, somewhat coloured, with 
four roundish teeth. Coroih: pielals four, ovate-oblong* 
mtlier coriaceous, widely spreading, twice tlie length of the 
caiix; nectary ereci, ovale, inflated, somewhat fleshy, with 
eight marginal segments. Sftifiiiftti: fliamenta no other than 
tlw eight segments of the nectary, linear, obtuse, emargimiLe, 
sborrer than the petals; antheroe eight, attached to lUe inner 
fihle of ih'e flUmeDta, and of the same length, linear, oblong. 
Pisiitt germcn superior, ovate, amooth, slightly rugged at 
the base; style very shot! and thick; stigma abrupt, broad, 
Imrdered ; its margin furrowed ; its disk furrowed crosswise, 
^d perforated. Perkarp: drupe large, globose, dry, wilii 
a thick cottt, externally smooth, marked wilh four or flve 
furrows, internally woody and tibrous* Serds: nuts eight, 
ICffi of more, angular, unequal, irregular; their outer skin 
soR, and rather silky, inner woody and flbrous; kernel in 
some degree woody, brittle, with a prominent embryo. Es¬ 
sential Character. oblong, with four teeilL 

Ptmh: four* A^tctari/: inflated, with eight teeth, bearing 
tbe autherse* Drupe: superior, dry, woody, with four or 
tive furrows. Nuts : numerous, angular, irregular.—The 
only known species is, 

1. Xytoearpus Granaliim; Tndian Wof>den Pomegranate. 
Leaves opposite, stalked, sfueading, oblong, ohovaie orellip- 
tical, acute, entire, rather larger lliao those of an apple-tree, 
dark green, smooth and shining on the upper side, veiny 
beneath, with a prominent midrib; footstalks short, roundish, 
spreading, a lillle cQrved, rugged, of a chestnut brown; 
dusters scattered, or axillary, stalked, rather spreading, 
shorter than tbe leaves; their subdivisions opposite* or three- 
forked, with roimd, smooth, red, tough, naked stalks; flowers 
yellowish, or dirty white, scentless; nectary like that of the 
Lily of the Valley* The fruit is larger than a Pomegranate, 
gometimes as big as a small Melon. It contains from eight 
to twenty angular, unequal nuts, larger than chestnuts. TJte 
tree it&elf varies greatly in size, being sometimes little more 
than a shrub; the wootl is elegantly veined, but so twisty 
anti knotty that no large pieces can be obtained: its trunk is 
erect, with a hard deeply-cracked bark; the head dense, 
ronodibh, or oblong.—This tree is a native of the muddy 
tbickets on the sea-abores of Amboytja, Ceylon, and other 
parts of the East Indies. 

X^loma; a genus of the class Cryptogamb, Older Fungi. 
Essential Character. Flat, nearly orbicular. Recep¬ 
tacle: various, bard, somewhat fleshy iittemulfy^ cither re- 
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maiLiiog closed, or bursting unequally. Observe, This genus 
is distmguishetl by its internal solidity, being of a woody 
substance, havijjg nothing of a gelatinous nature. They are 
good subjects for microscopical observation.-The spe¬ 

cies are, 

* Compound. Several Receptacles combined; rather large, 

1. Xyloma Salictnum; Saitouf-hn/ X^hma. Thick, (u- 
berctiUited, inivrnally cartiiagiiion?, and white at the base. 
Persoon retnatks, that this is generally closed, though he has 
found it, in the spring* brttiking in the upper part, like the 
shell of a tortoise, from the interstices of which the fine 
powdery seeds fly off like smoke. It is black, and about 
an inch and half broad, —Common on the leaves of Saitj 
Cop CM, 

2. Xyloma Andromedte; Marsh-Rosemary Xi/tomtt. Oh* 
long, thickish, with rib-like elevations, pnlishvd; it is ralhcr 
thick foV its lire; llte lower stratum while and firm,as iti ()^e 
]>reced]iig: soinelhues each fui^gus is as long us tlie whole 
luaf, sometimes only half as long.—It is found, in summer, on 
The leaves of Androwfda Poiifolia, which appear as if spot¬ 
ted with piltli in consequence. 

3. Xyloma Acerinmn; Maple Xyloma. Dilated, some¬ 
what orbiculai', thin* flat, black, slightly corrugated towards 
the centre. It consists of numerous, black, opaque* inseparable 
jiatches* scairercd over the upper side of the leaf, each about 
a qutJTler or oJie third of an inch in dianieier; the margin 
sonielinies variously and elegantly notched Or fringtd, and 
always circumaenUed by a very glaring yellow, or lawny dis¬ 
coloration of llie leaf.—-Found in autniirn on the leaves of 
Acer Piatanoides and Campestre. 

4. Xyloma Punctatuin ; Sycamore Xylomn, Diialed* thin, 
imperfectly orbicular, somewljJit convex* bhtek; receptacles 
aiiequa), aggregraie, parallel, oblong, blunt, saperficia). It 

i is frequent on the fallen leaves of Acer Pseudoplatonus, 
which arc seldom found free frotn it m winter. Tlie patches 
of this [parasite, are from half an inch to at) inch wide, closely 
unlled with tlie leaf, slightly convex above, and rather con¬ 
cave at the untler side, which is rather blackened by them, 

I especially at ti c circumference of each. 

5. Xyioma Stellarc; Stan'y Xr/toma, Thin, pitchy, the 
margin friugetl with radiating fibres; about half an inch bfoad, 
more or less, of u handsonie appearance, with art imifortn 
smoorh disk, verv black ; the marginal fringe either black or 
grayish.—Soiuetiiuea found on the leaves of Phytenma Spi- 
calnm, 

6. Xy\om^ Uvthrum: Red Xyl&ma. Aggregate* orbicular* 
soinevLlmt confluent, red; the patches are each from two to 
four lines broad* rather thick* with darker coloured super¬ 
ficial dots, visible only with a microscope. The genus of 
this species is doubtful* It generally occurs m autumn on 
the leaves of Pnrnwif DomfStka, 

'• Simple. Receptacles soHiart/f scaliered, generally cupped 
cr dotted; smaller, 

7* Xyloma Peifizoides ; CrtpAike Xyloma* Hather crowd¬ 
ed, orbicular, black, opening at length with an upright some¬ 
what crenate border, and a pale olive or greenish disk.— 
Found upon fallen leaves of Oak, in December; and upon 
Jieecb leaves, but not ill such' perfection! not larger than a 
Mustard'SLcd. 

8. Xyloma Spbterioides; Dot-like Xyloma, Scattered, 
dot-like, softish, with an open disk, and a collapsed indexed, 
border: the outside is black; the disk, which is rarely all 
displayed, appears pater*—Fouud upon the leaves of Salix 
Cflfprffifl* 

Q* Xyloma Hysterioides: Oblong Xyloma, EUiptical^ 
shining, ranged iKiitv parallel. Each ptaot is a third of a 
b Z 
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line tung, Mack, solid within: a Iniigitudinal line seems to 
mark ihe place where it finally bursts.—Found upon fallen 
Hawthorn leaves iti spring. 

10. XyloToa Saligniim ; Willow X^toma, Aggregate, and 
rather crowded, orbicular, ibin, with a somewhat convex disk, 
—Found upon the leaves of Salix Cupr^a. 

11. XyJoma Foptilinum; Aitpm Xyloma* Aggregate, 
fiattencd, variously shaped, smooth, opaque, black. This is 
about a line broad; the disk Is greyish in some places.— 
Found in the spring on the old leaves of Popultt9 Trtmuia* 

12. Xyloma Conceiitricum; Concentric Xyloma. Simple: 
receptacles smal), orbicular, depressed, somewhat cotiicaL 
coDccnirical, of a sooty grey: receptacles like small scattered 
dots, at first black, afterwards sooty or greyish, bursting 
finally at the summit-^Found on the half decayed leaves of 
PopuluA Trcmula. 

13. Xyloma Fagineuiu ; Beech Xyloma. Miuule, crowded, 
of a sJitning black, orbicular, plaited, a little, depressed.— 
Found like black dots on fallen Beech leaves. 

14. Xyloma AIneum; Aider Xyloma* Minute, scattered, 
roundish, plaited. This species consists of a few black dis¬ 
tinct dots, which are found in summer upon green Alder 
te;ives. 

Xyiomelnm: a genus of tbe class Telrandria, order Mono- 
gyoia,— Genebic Character. CuHjc: none. CcroUn: 
pelals four, regular, equal, linear, externally hairy, a liltie 
dilated and concave at the tip, revolute soon after expansion; 
nectary four glands at the base of iht- germen. Stamina: 
filamenta four, very short, inserted rather above ibe middle 
of each petal, and becoming prominent by its recur vat ion ; 
antberse linear, inflexed, of two lateral parallel lobes, with a 
nicmbranous edge;, imperfect in some of the Howers. PUHl: 
gemen superior, roundish ; style erect, rigid, the length of 
the pcUls, deciduous; stigma vertical, club-shaped, obtuse, 
often small and abortive. Pericarp: follicle woody, very 
thick, ovate, of one eccentric small cell, and bursting into 
two divaricated half valves at the point. Seeds: two, round¬ 
ish, compressed, each with a terminal, oblong, rather oblique, 
membranous wing, as long as llic follicle. Essential 
Character. Petals: four, bearing the pciats above the mid¬ 
dle, regular, revolute. Nectariferous Glands: iowv. Stigma: 
club-shaped. Style: deciduous. Follicle: woody, of one 

eccentric cell, with two winged seeds^.-The only known 

species is, 

1. Xylomelum Pyvifoniie; Wooden Ptar. Leaves oppo¬ 
site, stalkedj five uicJics long, lanceolate, acute at each end, 
entire, rather coriaceous, stnooih, with one rih, and many 
prominent reticulated veins, pale and yellowisli beneath, 
clothed, when they first come out, witJi dense, deciduous, 
rusty down l footstalks fiattish, an inch long, smooth; stipules 
none; spikes axillary, opfiosile, catkin-like, cytiudrical, dense, 
much siiorter than the U-aves, many-fiowered, shaggy with 
rusty down; flowers sessile, hardly an inch h>ug, in pairs, 
each pair accompanied with one small downy bracle. Jtis 
a tree, with opposite branches, downy and rusty when young; 
the fruit is ovate, or inversely pear-shaped, very hard, even, 
downy, iwo or three ioclics in huiglh; seeds and wings brown. 
—Found on the eastern coast of New Holland, growing on 
stony hilly ground. 

Xylophyila; a genus of the class Monoecia, order Mona- 
delphia.— Generic Character. Male* Calijc: perianth 
in six deep regular segments; the three innermost largest. 
Corolla: petals notie, unless the calix or its inner segments 
be taken for such; nectary of six globular glands. Stamina: 
fi la me Dta united into a very short column; antherae three or 
six, roundish, two-)obed. Female^ on the same plant, and .in 


the same situntion, as the inaleh lOt&s. mill in 

the mule. Pistil: gcrmen snpcnDlv 
three, short, spreading; itrgtuai Ilme-cleft*^ 
suLe roundish, with three fnrrovn, three edit,.. 
valves. Seeds: two.ia each celL roundiak 
Character. Male, in six deepEfegmentv tbm 

of them interior* Petals: none. Nedargf: ^qImw 

glands. Female* Cali^e and Nectary: like the mnlier Siytat 
three. Stigmas: ihree-clefit. Capsule: Ibree .edla;:.ndtli 

six elastic valves. Seeds: two in eacb oelL-*-*'^Xfae 
cies are, . --- 

1. Xylophyila Loogifolia; Laug^leased S^^de iLmsssjsL 
Leaves linear, alternately toothed; flowers soliUiy^ at emeb 
tooth; trunk shrubby, almost as thick as n mail's «'iti»!diTill* 
ing into maDy round braoebes, as tbicit as .tbe fiftgnr, /fht 
fruit resembles a Bay-berry; when o|>ened>a small nucleMaJS' 
found, resembling a grain of rice, fixed ou tbe stalky and 
tasting sweet like a filbert,^Found only on tbe loAy stonu 
cold mountains of tbe isle of Ceram. The plants of-tili* 
species are increased by sowing the seeds in poU in tbe^cstlj. 
spring, and plunging them io a hot*bed ; when the plants are 
come up two or three iuebes in growth, they shanld: be 
pricked out in separate pots, replnnging them io the 

bed : they may afterwards be managed as other stOTc plnnU, 
of a stinilar growth* Some of the species may be laisra in* 
hoL-bed by ofl'sets, slips, and outtmgs. They xequire the 
constant protection of the stove in winter, but.in Ih&^bot 
summer months may be set out in their pots;, in a sbeltaredi 
situation, being taken in on the approach of oold Olghn* 
They afford variety, and are curiosities in the stove, mnoi^ 
other plants of similar growth. . i 

2. Xylophyila Lattfolia; Broad^leaned Seaside /^anve/. 

Leaves rhomboid, crenate; notches crowded, each facBriqg 
one or more stalked flowers; the stem is-four or five feat 
high, with a round bushy head; leaves a foot lopg,.nlternale^ 
stalked, alternately pinnate; leaflets twelve or more, nearly 
sessile, one and a half or two inches long, ovate^rhombotd^ 
acule, hard and rigid, erect, striated, smooth, cotire.toward* 
the base; flowers copious, small, greet], on simple copiSQii 
stalks; those of the female flowers much the tongeit*v.^ihit 
elegant plant flowers in a stove copiously io .August.'Wt' 
September. —Native of the West Indies, See tbo fmoedi^ 
species. .,n. jj -.., 

3. Xylophyila Arbnscula; Xiancealate^leaved Saa^tide ^ 
reL Leaves pinnate, lanceolate, pointed^ crenato; lutfcb**' 
crowded, each bearing one or more slatked flower**: :TbU^i* 
suspected to be the same as the last, though Jhe leave* ^tfe 
narrower.—Native of the sloping sides of lofty ipoufttaiDiii in 
the southern parts of Jamaica. See the firat specif, ■ / . ^ 

4. Xylophyila Falcata; SichleAeated 

Leaves scattered, linear-lanceolate, aomewhat falcate^,; dii* 
tanlly lootlted. They are not pinnate, with a Sat stalh^ni hi 
the two last species, but scattered irregularly over ihe bcaiicbm, 
each proceeding from a scaly bud, simple, five or^aix inclm 
I Jong, one third of an inch wide, rigid, striated, taperiag .at 
I the eud, entire towards the base^ alternately toolh^ in the 
upper part; the teeth an inch or more aaiitidcr. Ftowen 
nearly sessile, many togellier at each tooth, crimaoii^ on abort 
stalks, some male, and some female, but fewer.of the Utter 
in each tuft.—Native of the Bahamas. See tbe fint apeete*. 

5. Xylophyila Anguslifolu; Narrow-leased 

I reL Leaves pinnate, linear-lanceolate, ratlier diataolly teoUh 
ed, scarcely curved: flowers oil short stalks, polygamoiu^ OB* 
or more from caelt tooth; tbe flowers are led^ Iha^ oUk* 
palest; stem only two feet in height.—Native of ro^y 
lions, in the western parts of Jamaka, See the first tpeciMi 
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LiiW-aris; LineapSea^side £,nurtL Leaves 
pinnate, linear; tapering, pliant, crenate, their common sta^k 
bordered, scattered, depressed; flowers several from each 
notch, while, monoecious, from three to six at each notch of 
tlie leaves, on capillary stalks, four lines in length: stem 
hardly a foot high, erect, with round branches,—Native of 
the western peris of Jamaica. See the first species. 

7, Xyloplillla Montana; Moufttam Seaside LaureL 
Leaves somewhat two-ranked, etliptic-lnnceojate, coriaceous, 
deeply crenafe. They ere nearly sessile, either blunt or 
acute, obliquely striated, rigid, hrownish-grecn, smooth, 
with deep many-flowered notches. Flowers nearly sessile, 
many from each notch. They are monmeious; the males 
eight or len, pate red; females solitary, among the males, 
deep purple. Branches round, tw'o-edged at (lie exiremity. 
This is easily distinguished from all the species, which it in 
other respects resembles, by the permanency and texture of 
the ullimute branches, which are often forked, nearly erect, 
wilh annukr scar:^.—It occurs upon tiineslonc rocks in the 
western parts of Jamaica. See the first species. 

8; Xylophyija ftamiflora; Siberian Seaside Laurel* 
Leaves elliptical, stalked, scattered, thru, hardly an inch in 
length, blunt, crenate, or eomcwhai wavy; flowers axillary, 
they are six or eight together, accompanied by minute red 
stipules or bracles; segments of the calix five, concave, 
white, with a coloured margin; antherae five, thick, obtuse, 
furrowed at the outside; styles three, thread-shaped, simple, 
the leo^gih of the stamina; stem bushy, with many straight 
wand-like leafy branches, each a span long. This is a hardy 
shrub; flowering in July and August,—Native of tiie deserts 
of Siberia. 

X^lopia; a genus of the class Polyandria, order Polygy- 
nia— Generic Character, Calit: inferior, of "one 
Leaf,'in from three to five deep, broad, ovate, coriaceous, 
rather acute, permanent segments. Corolla: pet^Us six, ses¬ 
sile, linear-lanceolate, coriaceous, jnuch longer than the 
calix; the three outermost largest. Stamina : filamenta 
none; aiitherEc numerous, oblong, quadrangular, abrupt, 
pamlleh crowded, seated on tbe tumid nearly globose 
receptacle, in several rows. Pistil: germiiia several, on short 
sialks, compressed; styles tapering, crowded together; 
stigmas simple. Pericarp; capsules several, slalked, coria¬ 
ceous, compressed, bluntly angular, of one cell and tno 
vaUea, bursting at the top. Seeds: one or two, obovate, 
)>olished, tuoTcafed at the base. Essential Character. 
CalU: lobed, coriaceous. Peiah; six, the tluee outermost 
largest. Capsules; stalked, angular, compressed, of two 
valves. Seeds; one or two, tunicated.--The species are, 

I, Xylopia Muricata; Rough fruited Bitter Wood* Leaves 
ovato-lanceolate, pointed, clothed with close-pressed hairs 
beneath; they are alternate, on short thick stalks, spread- 
with a blunt or emargiiiate smooth poini, two inches or 
«iore long; their margin entire, sllghily re volute; fheir 
upper surface suioolh and shining, reticulated with veins, 
under paler, more Ojiaquc, clotlied with fine, scattered, close, 
silky harrs, after a while deciduous; midrib stout, rough 
witli minute tubercles at liie back: branches zigzag, nearly 
smooth; fiower-slalks copious, axillary, solitary, short, 
knotIVi bearing from two to five flowers; calix three-lobed, 
scarcely downy; petals half an inch long, densely silky on 
both sides, the three innorniosi very narrow, triangular, awd- 
shaped; capsules nearly ovate, but angular and compressed, 
sometimes as many as fifteen, coriaceous, covered with little 
points, of one cell and two valves, containing one or two 
oval seeds, each with a cup-Jike tunic at the bottom; fniit 
Hiuricated.—Native of Jamaica, 


% Xylopia; Frutescens; Shrttbbp Siihi/ Bitter iVood, 
Leaves lanceolate^ pointed, glaucous and silky beneath,; 
branches silky; stalks wilh ftw flowers; capsules-smooths 
The smoothness of the fruit, tbe silkiness of llie branejms, 
and the narrowness of the leaves, sufficieJifly distingniab the 
present plant. The fruit is about the size of a bazel-iint, 
aromatic aud acrid, serving, when powdered, instead of 
pepper,—Found in Brazil; also in Cayenne and Guiaiia, 
bearing flowers and fruit iii August. 

3, Xylopiu Salicifolia; hVitlotv leaved Bitter IVood. ■. L^vc* 
oblong, with a bluulidi point, silky beneath; they are 
narrow, an inch and half or two inches long^ three or four 
lines broad, on short stalks, srngle-ribbedj without veins^ 
smooth and green above, villous beneath, wilh close-pressed 
silky hairs of a rufous grey: capsules from five to seven, 
gibbous, slightly pointed, not bursting; seeds one or'two; 
stalks short, single flow'ered, witJi small bractes.s it is a tree 
with blackish Branches, marked with white dots.—Found 
near Espinal in South America. 

4 , Xylopia Lignstrifolia ; Privet leaved Bitter ' Wood* 
Leaves' oblongs ratiier acute, sinnoth on both sides; they 
are an inch and half long, four lines broad, on very short 
stalks, single-ribbed* veiukss, somewhat shiuing above, paler 
beneath; stalks short, willi few flowers, and small bra'ctes; 
calix small, three-cleft; Ibree outer petals longest, spreading 
at the points; capsules corrugated, not bursting; seeds one 
or two,—Native of South America. 

6. Xylopia Glabra; Smooth Bitter IVood* Leaves ovate- 
oblong, pointed, quite snioolh on both steles; stalks single- 
flowered, solitary, or in pairs; fruit smooth. Browne says 
that the wood, bark, and berries, iiave au agreeable bitter 
taste, not unlike lhat of the oruiige-seed, and would probably 
prove excellent medicines. Wild pigeons feed muclrupon 
thie berries, and derive their delicate bitterish flavobr jfrom 
Ibis food, Tlje berries are agreeable To the palate^ and 
grateful to the stomach. The bark and wood are Agreeable 
while fresli, but (heir delicacy diminisbes greatly after they 
are dried. The wood is good limber, but must tiot be 
exposed to the weather.—Found iu Ihe aiountfliiifj at the 
back of Bull Bay m Jamaica, where it grew to a considerable 
size, being fifty or sixty feet high ; also in Baibadoes. 

6, Xylopia Nitida; Shining-leaved Bitter Wood* Leaves 
oblong-hnceolate, smooth, polished on ihe upper side ; 
iheyare somewlud elliptical, two or three inches long, and 
uhie or ten lines broad, green, and very shining above, veiny, 
pale, and rather silky* with minute close hairs beneath; the 
margin a little re volute: stalks branched, many-flowered; 
clusters small, corymbose, of four or five flowers, whose 
stalks are embraced by little roundish bractes ; calix nearly 
entire, coriaceous, brown, pi teller-shaped, scarcely divided ; 
bud of ibe petals oblong, Iriangiilar, acute. This is a tree 
of a middling size,—Found on the Oyac mountains of Cay. 
enne, sloping dowm to tbe sea. 

7. Xylopia Acuminata; Long-pointed Bitter Wood* 
Leaves oblong-elliptical, very long-pointed, perfectly smooth; 
they are on very short footstalks, four to six inches lotig^ two 
inches wide, remarkably pointed, rovolute, rather coriaceous, 
a little shilling above; capsules on long stalks, single-valved^ 
with two seeds; they are ovate, nine or len lines in length, 
pointed, each faperiug down into a long stalk, imperfectly 
bivalve, smoolli, and even; seeds ohovate, black, fetid, 
convex at the outside, flat at the iuner.—Native of Cay* 
eune. 

8* Xylopia Prinoidea; Winter-berrp Bitter Wood* Leaves 
oblong, lanceolate, smooth, membranous* pointed, bluntish 
at tbe extremity ; they are on short stalks, smooth on both 
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5iifles, 1lire« or four incites in {iii<1 from t’welvc (o 

fiftecu lines broad, slijtiin^ above, ralber j^laacous beoeailj: 
slafks single-dowered^ axillary, very sltoit, eacJi bearing an 
extremely minute bracie; flowers solitary; calix decj^ly three- 
cleft; petals ovate,, acute, scarcely two Jioes long, being 
rlie smallest of tins genus; capsules with two valves, stalked;: 
■^eeds two, flat ai the iujier side, convex ut the outer; branches! 
u and-likc, sliglitly rugged.—Native of Cayenne. 

Xylosma; a genus of the class Dioccia, order l^olyandria* 
—Gk>?kk[c Character. Mnk. Culiic: perianth in four 
or tive deep roundish, minute, spreading segments. Corolla: 
[)etals none; nectary niiiinte, annular, tirivly ereuaie, sur¬ 
rounding the stamina, i^tamina: filanienta from twenty to 
tifty, capillary, twice the length of tlic calix ; antfier^e rounds 
ish, smafl. Ft^maU^ on a distinct tree. Calix: as in the 
umle. Coralla: petals none; nectary us in (he male, sur¬ 
rounding the gennen. Pistil: germen superior, roundish- 
ovate; style very short, cylindrical; stigma obtuse, flat, 
obscurely tliree-cleft. Pericary: dry, oblong, imperfectly 
divided into two cells by a partition from (he bottom. Sfcds: 
two ill cadi, triangular, convex at tl^e back, Iht at ihc sides. 
Essential Char.-icter. Mah. CuUx: in four or tive 
deej) segments, Prtnh: rione. Xcctory: ahiiubir, ervuutc. 
Stamina: lioiii tweiTty To fifty. Female, (.’ij/ri and Xrctary^ 

in itie male* Siyh : very short. Sligma: slightly Ihree- 
t left* Perry: dry* of tuo incomplete cells, Sreds: trvo 
to each cell.-'flic species are, 

1. Xyloscna Suaveoicns; St^rrated Sweet fi'ood. Leaves 
ovate, serrated, it ajjpears to he uncertain whether this he 
the R«l Sanders Wood, which is so jirecious, and the scent 
of whicli resembles that cd' the East Indian Wood of tfie 
same name. The Red Sanders Wood Tree was kcfil as long 
?is possible from the know-lodge of the European voyagers to 
the South Sea islands, whore both frees grow; and ihe inha¬ 
bitants employ the wood of tins sj)ecies to give a fragrant 
:<ccnt to Cocoa-nut oil for anointing their hair. 

!2. Xylosma Orbicniatmu; Entire iearai Sweet Wood. 
Leaves roundish, eiiliie*—Native of Savage Lhnd* 

Xytoitiroma ; a genus of the class Cryptoganiia, order 
rimgT, Essential Character. Ex|>anded, coriaceous, 
two-sided, shapeless, concealed; surface sinoolli and even; 
semiual gTobulci very minute, attached to internal fibres. 
-The only species is, 

1. Xylostronia Giganleam ; Oak Leather, The inside ii 
spongy or partly Imilow, occupied w'itli bri}jKlnng fibres, 
bearing numerous little ovate capsules or receptacles. Tlie 
whole fungus is very durable, remaining for years unchanged, 
[t is generally of an uniform bulf or pvilo tan colour; though 
a whitish variety, more compact than the u^^md sort, an<l 
another saffron colon reel, have been noticed. This singular 
production is found in the centre of the trunks of growing 
Oaks, spreading iu the form of a piece of cloth or leather, 
with numerous rarnilications, through some of the largest 
trees ; but whether it be like the dry rot in wrought tim 
her, the cause or the consequence of decay, ts yet un.iscer- 
tained* 

Xyris: a genus of the class Triandria, order iMonogynia. 
—Generic Character. Calix: perianth inferior, of 
three concave charty leavco; the outermost hooded, decidu¬ 
ous; the tw'oUteral ones keeled, compressed, curved, acute, 
converging, permHoeni. Covotia: petals three, large, spread* 
ing, flat, creoate, with narrow daws, as tong ns the calix; 
nectaries three, feathery, alternale with the petals, suspected 
to be barren stamina. Stamina: fliamenta three, inserted 
into the claws of the petals, mucli shorter than the limb, 
thread-shaped, erect; autherse oblong, incumbenL PUtii: 
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germen superior, obovate, thm*lobed; ifaratd-' 

shaped, rather longer tbaa tbe eJam of thn ||Tfalii^ |hicn 
cleft at the sumniit; atigmas obtout j*iB***f r 

carp: capsule rouiHllsJi, of one celi wd lbr«e 
titree more or leas proniineot receptacles^ ruiiaiog^dm«4te 
middle of each valve. Seed*: numerous^ wjinotey jraondiil^ 
or elliptic, acute. EssHNTJAL ChaEACTER^ CmMmc of 
three unequal leaves; ihc two lateral ooes peimaneiiL PafwUm 
three, equal. Neci^rnea: three, feathery. C^ipmUi aupedor^ 
of three valves, with central rece|>tiid«5. Stains nmAroiis, 
-The species are, 

1. Xyris Indica; East Indiam X^ria^ Stalk fiiEiowedf 
with many ;^ngles; head ovale; leaves sometiinea e foot loo^ 
equalling the flower'Slslks, lai, acute^aimoat.tho kreodtb of 
the nail. The flower-stalks are several, ratlier non alewl^ 
(hau a pigeon's quill, funiished with six or eight lurfowa, lod 
tuisted io the lower part; bead rather smaUer ihaa obaaoU 
nut, with roundish scales, whieli are from twenty-^Te to thirty 
fn each bead, rounded, or nearly otbicalar, cmqtak, oia«dy 
imbricated, obtuse^ brown, but a liule poliahci^ divided 
IriigLhwiije into three nearly equal sjiaces, the octttiEl anrac 
slightly Jioary, ihe others smooth.—Native of the £ut 
luJjtfS. 

2. Xyris Pubesceas; Dawitiy-sJuathed X^rU, Stalk atri* 
ated, almost cylindrical, enveloped in a downy aiteatb; Inavea 
greatly elongated, a foot and half long, half an inch wide, 
entire, pointed, dilated at the base; roots as thick m Ihe 
hiigtr, with soft, rather fleshy, ueurly simple fibres;, as think ns 
a raven's quill, and producing from the crown a gicnt uuinbcf 
ol' soft, flaccid, allernate, somewhat imbricated^ very sntootli 
leaves* The stalks are straight and rather slender, twisted at 
the li>»vr part, where they are each embraced byaoylilt- 
di'iciil, striated, downy sheath, three or four inch*! loilgr tCF- 
miuaring in a liitle short acute leaf: Iteads of Aowera oval, 
QbluSi\ the size of a targe pea, foruied of ntiinetoas inbfi* 
cated, very ctuse, unequal, whitish scales; the outer ones a 
IjUIl^ dilated, oval, nearly flat, scarcely pointed; tfaa inoar 
narrower, obtuse, rather concave,—Native of ihe Wait 
Indies. 

3. Xyri^ Macroccphala; JKjfrtf. Slelkwith 

one acute angle, taller than tlie fidiage, round to the lower 
pari, M>mewbat two-edged further up, with one oonvei eod 
oi..! acute «id«; bead and svaWs ovate; the latter gtey mt the 
back; ibe former when in fruit, twice as big us m hunel'«ut, 
uvaic, wiUi obtuse scutes* This difliers from the Other spe¬ 
cies iu Ihe breadth of leaves, and the sive of the bead,_ 

Native of CuvLitue. 

4. Xyus Riatycaulis ; Broad striked Xyrts. StvAk com* 
pressed, dilsteti, striated, smooih, twMcd, with n Ua doven, 
abrupt sheailk at the base. The stalks are a foot high, and 
two or three lines broad; sheath at leutt three inchca'loiigp 
smooth, striated, rather lux, cloven lengthwise, obliquely 
irimcatcd at the summit; heads glohose, abrupt at the sum*' 
init, hardly so lurge as a pea, with brr^ad obtuse^ COncavCr 
shilling, chestnol^olnur^-d scales, the outer ones keeM 
towards tlieir poinL—Native of Madagascar. 

o. XyrisAnceps; SmuU-headed Twa-edg^ X^iw^ $|Blk 
two-edged, sinooili, a fool or more in height, twislod, smoiAb, 
by no means striated ; head nearly globose, scarcely so tafge 
us a pea, with roundish, convex, hardly emarginate scalct: 
ieuves rather rigid, narrow, but one third or OM fourth of 
the height of the atalks.—Native of Madagascar, Makbar, 
anti probably also of Guiana. 

a Xyris Complanata; Fhl-stoikcd Xfrio* Stalk oom- 
pressed flat, dilated, nearly straight, car tdaginotu, rough at ibe 
edgesj four limes as long as the sword-shaped, straigliL bar- 
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d«r«d, rougiiisfa leaves; «pike obJang or cylindrical; scales i 
orbicular, tumid.—Native of New Holland. 

7* Xyris Scabra; i^on^A Xyris. Stalk two-edged, twisted, 
with rather acute and rough angles; leaves linear, ruughisb; 
bead ovate or oblong.—Native of New Holland. 

8, Xyris Laetis; Smooth Xyris. '"Stalked two-edged, 
amooth, as well as I he tiaiTow linear leaves; head nearly 
ovate; scales imbricated every way; keels of the calix-leaves 
fringed.—Found in tfte tropica) pans of New Holland. 

0. Xyris Americana; Biue American X^ris. Stalks two- 
edged in the upper part, round in the lower part, witl^ two 
prominent Hues running down it, coinpreiised in the upper 
part, and a little dilated under the head, a foot or more In 
faeigJit; head ovate oblong, rather bigger than a pea: scales 
polished, emarginate, with a small calloits intermediate 
point: the corolla is said to be blue; and tlie leaves grassy, 
narrow, and acute, half the length of the stalk.—Native of 
Brasil, 

10. Xyris Caroiiniana; Caroiina Xyris* Stalk, two- 
edged; head ovale, acute. This spetiea is extremely van 
able; but is said to he diiiiiiguished from the last iti haring 
more rigid leaves, and large aente heads; ihe leaves vary In 
length, aud the dowers are yellow,—Native of Carolina ; and 
found in low grassy fields, on a sandy soil* Prom New Jersey 
10 Florida. It Js perennial, and fiowers from June to 
August. 

11. Xyris Torla; Twisted-kaved XyHs, Leaves linear, 

apirally iwisted, as well as the which is two-edged 

below, quadrangular at the upper part; they are from one 
to leu inches long, a line broad, acute, many-ribbed, rougliish 
at the edges, perfectly grassy; the outermost degenerating 
into broad, sJmri. ciiestnnt-colourcd, pointed, imbricaied 
icale#; stalks solitary, about two feet high, nearly round, 
though two-edged aud striated at the boiloui, as well as more 
twisted than Ihe leaves, but the upper part least, most dis- 
lincliy two-edged, having towards the top four, Gometimes 
unequal, angles; head globose, the size of a large white cur¬ 
rant, obtuse, of a shining chestnut colour; scales polished, 
rounded, somewhat einargiuate, pointless, with a suiall silky 
disk; they are almost orbicular, convex, dilated and thin at 
the edges; two or ihiee of the lowermost are smaller, fialier. 
aad eligblly keeled.—Found in Norili America^ 

12. Xyris Pusilla ; Dwarf Broad-haDed Xyris. Stalk 
two-edged, ainootli, like Ihe short, sword-shaped, iwo runked, 
equilaiit leaves; they are from two to six inebes high, of a 
pale green, a little :fiigzag and twisted, sumcwliat quadran¬ 
gular, sheathed at the base, with oue or tW'O leaves, which, 
like thoae growing from the root, are about an inch fong, and 
two or three lines broad, sltglilly incurved at the point, 
of a pale shijiing greeu colour, wi\h several ribs, and, in a 
dry state, a finely dotted or reticulated surface: head orbi¬ 
cular. compressed, of a few shining, somewhat keeled, and 
pointed scales, which are orbicular, convex^ of a shining 
chestuiU brown, pale at the edgus; the two lowermost etjual, 
destitute of flowers, which iu an early sraie cover the whole 
head, and are furnished with a strong green pointed keel— 
Native of New Hollaocl. 

13* Xyris Denticulata; Tooth-Ieaved XyHs, Stalk round¬ 
ish, smooth, aleuder, striated or angular towards the top; 
leaves short, linear, awl-shaped, rough with minute marginal 
teeth: U>ey are from one to two inches long, not a line broad, 
their fine reticulations aeeming to form the teeth at the 
margin and keel: Lead globose, twice as large as in the pre¬ 
ceding species, consistiug of more numerous bright chetinut 
•caksj with thin, pale, often jagged margins, ami a small 
green heel or point, not ^xtendiog beyond the scale; the 
135. 


scales orbicular, shining, keeled at the summit, the two lower¬ 
most barren.—Found in New Holland. 

14. Xyris Paludosa; Bog Xyris. Stalk roundish, smooth, 
angular at the top; leaves somewhat tubular, that of the 
stalk longer than the sheath; head nearly globular; scales 
orbicular, shining, imbricated every way,—Found in the 
tropical parts of New Holland. 

15. Xyris Capensis; Cop€ Xyris. Stalk solitary, ihread- 
shaped, striated, smooth, a foot iiigli; leaves linear, very 
short, they are few* radical, and many times shorter tl^an the 
stalk; flowers yellow; stigmas three, tumid, revolute, whitish, 
—Native of the Cape. 

lb. Xyris Brevifolia; Short-UawdAmericajt Xyris. Slalk 
thread-siiaped, a sjian high, round and slender; leaves awl- 
shaped, compressed, narrow, au inch and half long; head 
globose, the sijie of a black pepper-corn ; scales broadiah, 
oblong, the ouJermn^jt narrowest, keeled.^Native of boggy 
meadows in Lower Carolina and Georgia : perennial. 

17. Xyris Faucilioia; Few-Jlowered Xyris. . Stalk qua¬ 
drangular, from one to biK or eight inches high, ereci. 
straight, idender, striated, rcughish: leaves linear, rough with 
irjitnite margitud teeth ; tliey are snuietifues nearly ns tall as 
ilie sialk, grassy, very uanow. la per-pointed, striated, rough- 
ibh, especially at the edges, where they arc minutely toothed 
or crenate; bead nearly globular, Ihe size of a large pea: 
scales shining, orbicular, spreading at the point, with a short 
triangular keel; they are cliestiinl coloured, with a membra¬ 
nous, dihited. shining margin* of a golden yellow, and each 
lipped with a green, iriaugniar, projecting keel or point, 
originating frotn the brown disk, but not extondiug heyond 
the membranous margin, with whiclt it is incorporated; the 
proniiiieuce of this p^dnt gives the head a squarrose appear¬ 
ance: the root is a small dense Uift of pale fibres*—Native of 
the East Indies, and the tropical part of New Holland* 

" 18. XyriE Bracteata; Bracteatrd Xyris, Stalk triangukir. 
a fo^t and half high, slender nnd rushy, even* smooth to the 
touch, Thougli the most acute angle is rouglitsh; leaves linear, 

1 heir margins, and the of the keel rough; head round¬ 
ish, or rather ovaie than perfeclly globose, one-third of an 
inch long; scales will) a ho^)^y diisk, and broun membranous 
margin, Ihe lower ones oMong. empty, with a linear disk, 
winch is elliptic, ohloug, convex, not keeled, of a hoary or 
glaucous hue, finely dotted, not downy; Iheir margin at each 
side about half as broad, membranous, of a slihiing brown, 
paJer outwards; tliere are several more scales at the bottom 
of each head, which are destitute of flowers, shorter, much 
narrower-, abrupt, oblong, not elliptical, with a peculiarly 
narrow disk, and have llie appearance of hractes; corolla 
mlher targe, yellow, inniing while in decay.—Native of Port 
Jackson. New South Wales. 

19. Xyris Juncea; Rushy Xyris, Stalk roundish, slightly 
compressed, rather s^igzag, smooth, as well as the awl-shaped 
leaves^ only ci'jfil or ten inches high; head globose; scales 
ovate, undivided, imbricated every way, their disk of the 
same colour as the margin; stigmas many-cleft.—‘Found near 
Port Jackson* New South Wales, 

20. Xyris Gracilis; Slrndtr Xyris. Stalk thread-shaped, 
smooth, scarcely twisted, somewhat compressed, seldom above 
a foot high; bead oval, consisting of few flowers, small, obo- 
vate; scales imbricated every way; their disk hoary; margin 
blackish* The disk resembles that of the eighlecnili species, 
but the membranous margin of the scales is of a darker 

I brown, an<l at the upper part of each quite black, as if burnt. 
; Some of the jowest scales are smaller, linear-oblong, and of a 
, move uniform browu; stigmas ufidivided, long.—Native of 
I New Hoiland* 
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2K X\rts Filiformis: Thread-shaped Xj/ris, Sthlk tlirfatU 
shaped^ comprmed, scfitaiy, six or eight ijiches Iiigli, ver^ 
slender; jetol small and fibrous; leaves Itnear-awl-shapeil, 
compressed, (wo-ranked^ four or five, seldom more, very nar¬ 
row, tapering, rather obluse at the point; their sttrface 
minutely speckled, and more or less evidently reticulated or 
dotted; head and licales elliptical; disk and margin uniform, 
willi sligfil traces of a keel; the head is about the size of 
henip^seed, but more oblong, acute at each end, of a copper* 
brown, not very sliijiin"; the two lowermost scales empty, 
rather palest, most oblong, and strongly keeled, the rest 
elliptical, bluntly pointed, vt^ry smooth and even, without any 
liniilcd disk, but sometimes marked witli beautiful concentric ' 
veins; their keel scarcely discernible, except in the form of 
a short pale elevation near the apex, but not projecting into 
a point; corolla yellow, small.—Found iti marshy sandy 
ground, at Sierra Leone, 

22. Xyris Plexifolia; pi/- leaved Xi/rh* Stalk tliread- 

shaped, twisted, sinooili, as well as the zigzag, slender, 
sligiilly compressed leaves; the stulk is from six to twelve 
inches bigli; head oval, with few Howers; stigmas undivided, 
— Found in New Holland, 

23, Xyris Teretifolia; Ci/lmdricai-feaved X^ris, Stalk 
and leaves round, straight, and roughish, the former eighteen 
inches high; head ovale, inany-tlowered; scales inibricaled 
everyway, toni info many segaicnls,—Found ou the southern 
coast of New Holland, 

24-* Xyris Lacera; Jagged-headed Xyris, Stalk round, 
smooth; head nearly gJobuhr, many-dowered; scales imbri* 
cated every way, torn into many segments,—Native of New 
Holland. 

25* Xyris Subniata; Aw/leaved Peruvian Xyris. Stalk 
tliread-sliaped, roughish at Ihe top; root perennial; leaves 
linear, awl shaped, their sheaths woolly at the margin; head 
oblong, containing two or three yellow flowers: these plants 
grow close in patches.—Native of marshy cool mountainous 
parts of Peru, and flowering there in Seplember, 

26* Xyris Vivipara; Vipiparous Xyris^ Stalk somewhat 
compressed, roughish at (he !□]>, about a fool high, enveloped 
at the base with a striated, keeled, bluntish, smooth, rough- 
backed sheath, an inch and half long; head globular, a I 
length leafy and viviparous, rather abrupt, llte size of a 
pepper-corn: scales roundish-ovate, bluiitisli, brownish, 
coriaceous, smooth, rather transparent at the margin. After 
flowering, the centre of the licad ihrows out a leafy crown, 
which becomes a young plant; hut we are not informed 
whether this leafy tuft originates in the vegetation of one or 
(wo of the seeds, or in the germeu being supplanted iti the 
flower by a bud, or, which least likely, in a proliferous 
♦longalion of the stalk, wholly independent of the parts of 
fructification; root fibrous, perenniak—Found on ihc bunl^s 
of the Oronoko, 

27, Xyris Operculata; Imbricated Xyris, Capsule partly 


three-celled; stalk round, or slightly angaUr, sbotit^itlglh'- 
teen inches high, quite smooth; leaves tliread-shsipwl; beid 
obovate, full half an inch long, wiili five rows of nu¬ 
merous obovate scales; the broad convex disk is'oflsi bstuiite- 
like hue; (he margin brown or narrow, more or 
with a deciduous toolh-like fringe: Ihe scales are bedrdksSj 
inibricaled, in five rows, with numerous empty ones, gradually 
smaller at the base ; flowers large, of a bright yellow colotir; 
stigma^ obtuse.—-Native of New South Wales. 

28. Xyris Lanata ; Wooiiy Xyris. Stalk Toond, smooth ; 
leaves linear, narrow; head nearly globular; scales woolly at 
the extremity, imbricated in five rows, with several empty owes, 
gradually smaller at the base,—Found in New HoHauo, 

Xysmalobium: a genus of the class PeaUndria, order 
Digynia.— Generic CHAftACTEa. Cftiise: periantli iti- 
ferior, of one leaf, in five deep, lanceolate, acute, pehxtanmt 
segments, Car&lla: of one petah in five deep ovatCj spmHl- 
iiig, rather oblique segments; crown of the stamina lU's 
single row of ten deep segmenis, five of them fleshy, round¬ 
ish, opposite to the anUierae, simple at the inner side, five 
intermediate ones smaller. Stamina: filamenta scarcely any: 
anther^e live, each tipped with an ovate bluntish membrane; 
masses of pollen len, compressed, smooth, pendulous, with 
rather broad connecting processes. Pistii: germiDU two, 
ovate, pointed; styles very short; common stigma pointless. 
Pericarp: follicles two, inflated, clothed all over with mi- 
rncrous, long, slender, tapering, harry, filamentous processes* 
Seeds: numerous, imbricated, crowned with silky down. 
Observe. This is a genus of upright shrubs, with opposite, 
and sometimes alteruate leaves; umbels lateral, either axillaty 
or between the footstalks; flowers rather large; and the Jtmb 
of the corolla son^etimes bearded. EssBNTTAL CHARAC¬ 
TER, Masses of pollen ten, smooth, pendulous. Crvwm: 
simple, iti len deep segments, the intermediate ones miniite* 
Coroi/ii; spreading* Foiiicies: shaggy. -The species arc, 

1. Xy.suialobiuiu Undulatum; fVaveJeaved Xysmaiohium* 
Leaves undulated, naked ; they are alternate, sessile, three or 
four indies long, ovato-lanceolate, gradually tapering to a 
bluntish point, with a thick midrib, and oumerous loter- 
branciiing veins, nearly smooth on both sides, undulated and 
roughish at the margin: the thick, white, perennial root, 
early in Ibe spring, sends out two or three round, green, leafy 
stems: umbels axillary, stalked, much sborler than the leaves, 
with hairy stalks, and linear hairy bractes; flowers green, 
tlieir segments densely bearded at the extremity, with white 
shaggy hairs; follicles covered with spreading hatr^ filameula, 
an inch long. This is a greeu<bouse plant, flowenug iu July, 
and, when wounded in any part, discharges a copious milky 
fluid.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 

2. XysnialobitiLii Grandifioruni; Ltorge^owered Xysmal»' 
biuui. Leaves stalked, hairy; stem rimple, erect, hairy; 
flowers large, axillary, stalked ; corolla smooth, apeckIM.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope* 
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Yajw. See Dwscorea. 

Vard Manure ,— To prevent the vegetadon of weeds in 
this manure^ it should be turned up in the fiinn-yard in rows 
when it has become two feet deep, leaving sulficieut room 
between each row, to admit the fresh dung from the stables, 
cow-houses, and sttes. After the manure, thus thrown up, 
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has attained a fair heal, turuipg it over again genetalJy 
destroys, or at least arrests, the growth of weeds, and Fenders 
it fit to be laid upon the land, la Norfolk, the prevaihog 
opinion is, that long dung is best for strong land, and short 
for light soils; but the general practice is, of spreading abort 
in all cases. Many mteliigeat Essex iariDcrs use long doof. 
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or yard-mailure, wiih great advantage; ihoufili llie ^oueral 
custom even there is to clamp aiir) employ that uliicli is iit 
the short state. Some fanners dislike to see I heir yard 
manure long in the heaps, oti account of the hiss m turning. 
It has been found by long and extensive experience, that in 
dunging for Wheat, long fresh dung is superior lo any olher, 
and the crop \%herc it is applied always certain. A sligld 
incipient fermentation is unquestionably useful in the heaps 
of this kind, of manure, for by it the woody fibres are dii- 
posed to decay and dissolve when it is carried lo tJie land, 
or ploughed. into the soil. These woody fibres are also 
collected ill great proportion among llie yard dung; yet too 
great a degree of fermentation is very injurious to mixed 
yard-manure when heaped, and it is betlci' tlmt there 
should he no fermentation at all before tlie manure is used, 
than that it should be suffered lo proceed too far* because 
too much fermentation dissipates or destroys Ihe most useful 
part of the tnanure* During the violent fermenialion v^hicJi 
is necessary for reducing farm-yard manure to the state in 
*hich it is termed short muck or dung, not only a large 
quantity of fluid, but likewise of gaseous material, is lost, by 
which the weight of the manure is reduced by OJie h^lf, and 
tomeLimes two-thirds, and the principal clastic matter dis¬ 
engaged, as carbonic acid, with some ammonia; both of 
wbicTk if retained by the moisture iu Ibe soil, would supply 
the plants wilh efiTccliial nourishment. 1‘he clLsip^lion of 
gaseous matter, when pushed to the extreme, as in the case 
of fihort dung, has another disadvantage attending it, in the 
loss of heal, which if excited in the soil, is useful tii pro¬ 
moting the germination of the seeds, and assists the plant in 
those stages when it is most liable to disease. The Jeriuen- 
tatioti of the manure in the soil is peculiarly favourable to 
the Wheat-crop, by preserving u genial tcmpciature hcneaih 
ibe surface late in the autumn, and during winter. It is 
also a general principle hi chemislry, that in all cases of 
decomposition, substances combine mucli more readily at 
the time of their disengagement tlian after they have been per 
icctly formed: and iji fermentation hcDeatb the soil the fluid 
matter produced is applied instantly, even while it is warm, i 
to the organs of the plant, and therefore is more likely to be 
eflicient than short dung, which has passed through the pro¬ 
cess, and ail the principles of which hiivc entered into new 
combinations. The application of yard-manure in the long 
•late, is highly advantageous with regard to the quantity and 
extent of the improvement which may be produced, as nearly 
four loads of it are generally required to form one of ibe 
bhorl manure. Besides, ifie main objeclion agEiiiiat the for¬ 
mer is, that weeds rise more luxuriantly and In greater num¬ 
bers where it is had recourse to; but thougJi the seeds thus 
carried out will certainly sprout, h is hut seldom that can 
occur to any extent; and if the land be foul, any Icrud of 
manure will accelerate the growth of llie weeds. There is 
another question connected with Ihis subject, which is not 
of less interest or Importance lo the farmer lo have decided, 
which is that of the superior advantage of consuming the 
straw of the farm by atiimah, or of having it trodden into 
manure wilh the dung in the yards, Some are agaiJist the 
former of these practices; though probably a majority approve 
it, and have also recourse to buying oil-cake, very often at 
a loss, ill order that their straw may be trodden into dung or . 
manure by fattening beasts, which nevertheless is excellent 
yard economy. See Manure. 

Yarrow. See Achiilta- 
Yellow RaitU. See Rhinajx(hu$, 

Yellow Root. See Hydrastis^ 

Yellow 5itccory,, See Pkrh* 
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Yelhw Weed. See Reseda. 

Yellow Wort. See Chlora, 

Tree. See 

Tttrfa; a genus of die cluss lieKanitriu, order Moimgyni^t, 
— fiENEfllC Char ACT EH. CoUj: : none, Corolla: betb 
!>lia])ed, in six deep* ov^te, very large, equal, moderately 
spreading segments, connected by their claws; nectaries 
none. Slamina: Jilameuiu six, inserted inin the base of the 
corolla, very sliort, swelling upwards, reflexed; anlherse 
minute, roundish. Pistil: geruien superior, oblong, bluntly 
triangular, with six furrows, rather longer than ilie stamina ; 
stylo none; stigma oiituse, with llnee furrows, its lobes 
clovellie centre pervious. Pericarp: berry oblong, bluntly 
hexagonal, fleshy* pcrf^jraied at the summit, of six cells, 
llu'ce of the partitions thicker than the three ijitcrmediafe 
ones. Seeds: very numerous, in a single row, separaTeil 
from each oilier by transverse membiancs, rouiidisii ubovate, 
flat, depressed, attached by their ]>oiured base to like inner 
angle of the cell. Obsey^ve. This is a handsome pereiinial 
genus, more or less caulescent, wiiii numerous Jong* simple, 
rigid, or coriaceous, pungent leaves; and copious panicled, 
white, liliaceous, very elegant, though generally inodorous 
flowers. Some of the species are tolerably hardy in our 
gardens, but do not blosaoiik consiandy. iiur very readily. 
Essejntial Character. CvroUfi: itiferlor, bell shaped, 
its segments without nectaries. Stamina : ciub-shaped. 
Style: noiien Berry: bexagonal, cells. Steds: 

numerous, flat. “The species are, 

1. Yucca Gloriosa ; Common Adam's J\eedie* Cauka- 
ccnl: leaves lanceolate, straight* furrowed, their edges smootli 
and entire. The stem in our gardens is seldom two feet in 
height, somewhat branciied* tiiick, tougfi, crowned at the 
summit of each branch, if divjde<l* with a profusion of crowded 
leaves, sj^readiug in every direction, each a foot and half or 
lv\o feet long* tapering to a haj<t spinous piout* contracted 
tn ihe tower part, but dilated at I lie very base, where they 
half clasp the stsMn j tlicir upper surface is of a Hue green, 
smooHt, furrowed longitudinally* especially towards the end; 
the under paler and more eveji; the edges quite even and 
smooth; panicle lenuiiial, compouiul* erect, composed of 
perhaps an Jiundrcd drooping flowers, not mucfi inferior in 
ii:jeatid beauty lo those of the While Water Lily, but more 
cream-coloured, tinged at the base and points with crimson, 
destitute of scent; partial stalks about an inch long, round, 
smooth, with a pair of inemhranous bracles at the base.— 
Native of Peru aud Nortli America ,—Propagation and Cul¬ 
ture, The plants of this genus may all be raised by offsets 
or suckers fiom the roots and heads of the old pljiils, as well 
as by seed. The ofTsels and suckers may be taken oft' any 
time in spring or summer, being laid in some dry place for 
a few days td) the wounded part caused by the separation is 
dried and healed over, when they may be planted out sepa¬ 
rately ilk pots of light samly compost, and placed in a sJiady 
situation till they have taken root In a perfect manner; 
but they succeed better wlietk assisled by a liot-bed. To 
raise them from seed, it should be procured from abroad, 
and sown in pots of light earth, plunging Mieui into a hot¬ 
bed* where they will soon come u]>. As soon as they are 
two or three inches high, prick them out separately iu small 
pots of light sandy mould, rephiugiiig them in the hot-bed 
to forward their growth, allowing them moderate waterings 
and fresh arr daily, and gradually hardening them to the full 
air, so as to be act out in June to remain ult October, when 
they should be removed into the green-house for Ihe winter. 
It will be prudeiit to preserve a few of each sort iu pots. 
They are all very ornanientaL This, and the next epecies, 
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^Rer ih^y Imve b«en hardened in the dry borders where the I in our gardens^ are prcMiuced.—Native of Soulll Aatttficft. 
soil is ligikl, Mrid where the siluatioit u warm and &lteJtere(f, I See the first sjieetej. 

will make a fine uppearaiiee^ as also will the others among' 4. Yttcca Draconts: I}rooptn^’ieaoed iWwdfir, 

potted plants in grecu-house collections. Caulescent \ leaves linear-taiiceoUte, even, retiesed, Crenite^ 

2. Yucca Hectirvifolia; Xiroophig-hawd Adams Ntedle. begiucnts of tJie corolla spreading, soniewhat recurved, -dii^ 
Caulescent: leaves iinear-lajiceolale^ furrowed, recurved, ;nid sms says, ihe Indians use the fibres of ibe leaves of tfaia 
drooping^ ihoir edges at length somewhat hlameidoiis; fU>w^ species, obtained by maceration and beating, aa a due kind 
era of a greenish yellow, witJi a tinge oflpurple ; they have 4 oj' thread, like flax or silk ; they aUo miike sttoog cordis^ ^ 
strong amell, with something like a citron flavour. The three it tbr lying the rafters of their huts togetbeTi—Native of 
tuner segments of llie corolla are a little the broadest.— Sonlii Carolina. 

Native of the sandy sliores of Georgia. o. Yucca Filanientosa; Thready Adtim *9 Netdio^ Stem 

;J. Yucca Aloifolia ; Aloe-Uated AdanCs Ntedle^ Can- none: leaves ianceoUle, entire^ coarsely filamentous at fbe 
lescent: leaves linear-lanceolate, even, straight, their edges edges; tiiey are Dumerous, a foot long, spreadir^ jo the 
bordered with bne callous notches; stem generally simple, form of a rose from the crown of the root; Iheir poiaia 
rising c^'cn in oui green house lo the height of Kfieen to spinous, hut short; Iheir surfaoea both striated, a liUl« glau- 
eighleen feel; for the most part naked, round, three or four cous. tough to the touch wilh minule harsh pricklca; tfacir 
inches in diameter, scarred from fallen leaves. The upfier edges besel witli long recurved threads; flower^talka soUtavy, 
pari, for the space of a foot or more, is thickly beset with erect, from lour to five feet Idgh, round, smootlt, laafieta^ 
leaves spreading in every direction; the lower ones pointiiig hearing several scattered, oblong, niembranous,^redditli^ 
downwards, the upper ones nearly upwards, only a few in brown bractes, aucb as also accompany the partial ahUka: 
the centre being horizonlat. The leaves are narrower, and p^uiL-le compound, Ux, and spreading, of udraerous iar|gc and 
St jfler lhau in the preceding species; llj('y are stiaigi^t, and lumdsome, pendulous, cream-coloured, bell shaped domra; 
disliuguished by iheir crenale edges, as well as oven surface, tlieir segments are la per-pointed: filainenta rough or glan- 
The panicle also is more dense and cylmdiicid, from two to dular, with very small anthers: stigtua with sprcadii^f 
three feet high. Flowers while, externally lla^ed willi purple; ^omewhdt recurved, and cloven Jobes, hk« iJm fint species, 
stigma abrupt, of ihtee shorter, hss dilated, and spreading —found upon the sfiores of Virginia and Carolina* 
lobes. This species wilt thrive fur many years wilh very li. Yucca Aaguslifolia; NanroW'Uavtd Adam'w 

little earth, in pots not more than a fuot deep. It rarely Needle, Stem none; leaves linear, elougatedj ngid, apar- 
tiowers, and alterxvards Ihe head decays at llto top, throw jug 1 ingly lilanientous at the edges; fruit obovato-uylindricaL— 
out lateral shoots, and tlie plant becomes branched ; but it.^ | Found by Mr. Ttiomas NutlitlJ ou the baaka of Ibe Mitiourt- 
elegaiit simjjlicity is destroyed, and no more flowers, at least ] PtituuiaL 


ZAC Z A M 

ZACINTHA ; a genus of the class Syngenesia, order PolV' and forked, spreading, from a span to eighteen tncfie* hJgh» 
gamin .Equalis.—Ci enteric Character. Common Calix: \ flowers yellow, small. The swelling part of cslix nm** 
double; the outermost short, erect, of several lanccobiie i flowering n^aumes a purple colour.—NaiiTe of fteW, Crete, 
leaves^ TnfmbTauous at the edges; innermost larger, simple, i Lemnos, Zanie, and Mount Alhos. 

furrowed, of eight permaneuL linear* acute, converging : a genus of Ihe class Dioecia, order Polyandm.— 

leaves, at length swelling and very prominent at the base. G i:NKTtTC Ch aracter. Male, catkin o^fc, tesseJ- 

Corolla : compound, imbricated, uniform ; florels equal, per- aled scales horizontal, obtuse, ibickened towards the and, 
feet, of one pelal, ligulate, linear, abrupt, with five teelli. ]H’rn)atK'ut. Corolla: none. Stamina: filaonenta none; 
Stamina: filamenta five, capillary, very short; anthc-ro^ a nthcru! tin mern us* sessile, crowded on the under aide of each 
united into a cylindrical tube. germen ovate-oblong; sraln, especially Inwards the extremity, eniptical, smooth, 

style thread shaped, the length of the stamina; stigma I wo, of two valves and one cell, splitring Itfugthwiso, 
reflexed. Pericarp: jjone, except the interior caijx, w hich Calix : catkin ovale, tesselated ; scales horizontal^ obtuse, 
becomes woody, closed, depressed, with a point, having mt^re or less peltate, iiermanenf. Carolia: none. 
eight rounded protuberant angles, each scale enfolding one germinu luo, ova], sessile, horizontal, inflexed, on the under 
of the marginal seeds. Seeds: solitary to each floret; the side of each scale, near the ettremiiy ; style very short, rnther 
marginal ones ovale-oblong, incurved, compressed at the conical: stigm-i obtuse, uudivided, perrioos. PtHcarp: 
aides, gibbous at the back, tapering below, striated, longi- drupa roundish* somewhat angular, of one cell; nut h&rd, 
tudally channelled, and villous in front; central ones ohioiig, roundrsli* or elliplical, of one cell. Ohserw^ This genn, 
slightly incurved, quadrangular, compressed at the back, which is not very distinct, is most nearly allied to Cycas, 
striated, sniootli; down sensile, somewbiit feathery; recep- but differs esseiilially in the female part of the fir uclificattoD 
tack naked. Essential Character. Receplacie: naked, being a catkin, the scales of which bear two germnia under- 
Seeds: of the circnmferojice incurved, of the centre straight, neatli; instead of an assemblage of fronds or leafy m^ptado, 

T very short, finely feathery. Outer Cn/fJC; membra- bearing an iudeLcrmmate uumber upon their mnrgltis. Tke 

nous, inner with eight protuberances.-Tl^e only known herbage is perennial, generally without a Btem; leaves vbmptly 

species is, pinuaie, singularly hard, rigid, and ofiett »piiKH», rarely 

1, Zacintha Verrucosa; Warty Zacintka, Leaves run- lobed; catkins radical, stalks. Essential Cha’&acter. 
cinate, smooth, the radical ones largest and most numerous; Male. Catkin: tesselated; scales abrupt. Anthermt Ofil, 
root annual; stems somewhat leafy, round, smooth, branched sessile at the under side of each scale. Fcmak* Ortftjti tewcl- 
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•ted; scaLfis peltate. Drupes: two, at the underside of 
each scale*-The species are, 

1* Zamia Cycadifclia; Sago Palm^haved Zamia. Leadeta 
very numerous, two>ranked, linear, entire, with simple spi> 
nous points; common stalk semicylindrical* channelled,downy; 
leaflets, when full grown, from fifty to eighty in number, 
rigid, parallel, acute, pungent, each about three inches long, 
the lowermost gradually shortest, and rather more distant; 
the thick globular scaly head of the root, which is nearly 
a foot in diameter, bears numerous spreading pectinate leaves; 
the stalks of each is in its naked part two feet long, as thick 
as a swan's quill, all over downy, as U also its leafy portion, 
and the young leaflets themselves ; catkin of the fruit elon¬ 
gated, somewhat cylindricah The ripe fruit is ovate*obloDg, 
about fifteen inches in length, and five in diameter, brown, 
each scale bearing two ovate, angular, orange-coloured 
drupes, about an inch Jong, tiieir points directed towards the 
base of the scale; nut not much smaller, ovate, angular.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope.— Propagation and Cul¬ 
ture t These plants may be raised from seeds, and by other 
means, in pots plunged in the bark-beds of hot-bouses and 
stores, where they must constanily be kept iu light rich carlh 
or mould, haring the management of similar exotics. They 
form a pleasing variety in collections of tender plants. 

2. Zamta Pungens; Netdle Zamia* Leaflets awl-shaped, 
spreadings straight, rigid, pointed, entire, their outer margin 
rounded at the base; commonstalk nearly cylindrical, unarmed. 
Leaflets very thick and coriaceous, much fewer than in the 
preceding species, mostly opposite, four or five inches long, 
and one broad, their under surface somewhat striated, their 
upper smooth and shiniiig ; margin ejuite entire; point simple, 
spinous, stout, and rigid.—Native of the Cape of Good 
Hoi>e, 

3. Zamia Tridentata; Threc-togthed Zamia* Leaflets 
linear, obscurely furrowed, smooth, with three spinous teeth 
at the end ; common stalk sernicylindrical, channelled. The 
leaflets are fourteen to sixteen parr, linear, lapering at each 
«nd, with two lanceolate poinred, terminal teeth, and a tliird 
situated a little lower at the outer edge,—Native of the Cape. 

4. Zamia Angustifntia; A^arroivdeapcd Zamia* Leaves 
linear, elongated, entire, obtuse, with two terminal callous : 
points; common stalk aemicylindrical. The root is hardly 
bigger than a large radish; its ovate crown enveloped in a 
few pointed very broad scales; leaves about a yard high, 
with slender stalks and leaflets, the latter drooping, a span 
long, and two lines broad; catkins three inches long, on 
stalks about the same length; the male ones roost slender, 
and nearly cylindrical ; fruit ovate, three inches long, of a 
thick, ovate, or elliptical figure, with a blunt point; drupes 
concealed, red*— Native of the Bahamas. 

5. Zamia Tenuis; Slender Zamia* Leaflets linear, obtuse, 
somewhat revolute, tapering at the base, with one or two 
obsolete teeth near the extremity; common stalk triangular, 
smooth. This is an intermediate species between the pre¬ 
ceding and following, agreeing with the form of its leaflets, 
which are broader, and their stalk triangular; and with the 
latter in ils stalks, though the leaflets are narrower, and are 
not minutely serrated towards the poiol.—Native of the 
Bahama Jslajids. 

6. Zamia Media; /nlermediate Zamia* Leaflets linear- 
laDceolate, obtuse, flat, obscurely serrated towards the point; 
common stalk triangular, smooth. Leaflets from fourteen 
to twenty pair in number, five indies long, and one tliird or 
half an inch broad, flat, for the roost part entire, except a 
few shallow distant scrraturcs towards the extremity, which 
ia bluntish, and without any spiuous termination; female 

13&. 


catkins on short thick stalks, ovate, with a blimt pofiit; fruit 
oval, brown, rough, three inches long; crown of the root 
as large as the fist; leaves two feet long, with their naked 
stalk three feet.—Native of the West Indies, 

7. Zaruia Debilis; Loje^leaved Zamia* Leaflets lanceolate, 
acute, pointless, serrated towards the point; cojumon stalk 
triangular, smooth. The leaflets are five or six pair, half an 
inch broad, though only two-and-a half or three inches long, 
and are distinguished from all the foregoing by their con¬ 
spicuous serratures, ail, however, near the end, the greater 
prt of the leaflet being entire; the upper side is smooth and 
shining, the under furrowed and striated. It flowers to the 
stove in July and August—Native of the East Indies. 

6. Zamia iDtegrifoHa; Dwar/ Zamia* Leaflets smoolU, 
striated, lanceolate, rounded, obtuse, and finely serrated at 
the end, tapering at the base; common stalk smooth, some¬ 
what quadrangular. The leaflets are from ten to twenty 
pair, opposite or allernatc, each two-and-a-half or tliree 
inches long, varying in breadth, from one quarter to three- 
fourths of an inch, onltre, rather shining, strongly striated 
on both sides, with many parallel ribs, Ihe extremity rounded 
and pointless, wiili a greater or less number of slight looiJi- 
like serratures in proportion to its width; catkins on short 
stalks, ovate, clothed with dark brown pubescence; the 
males about two inches long; fruit three inches long, ellip¬ 
tical, pointed, downy; its scales finally widely separating, 
each of them t>eltate and angular, supported by a rather 
slender angular stalk, above an inch in length, and remaining 
after the fruit has fallen. Each drupe is elliptical, about 
half an loch or more in length, with a small quantity of sweet 
orange-coloured pulp, and a large sllghlly-poinled nut. The 
crown of the root is sometimes as thick as a man's arm, 
dividing below into several stout branches and fibres; leaves 
usually about eighteen inches, someltmes three feet long.— 
Native of East Florida, and aho of Hispaniola. 

Zamia Muricata; Pricklt/-»tafkfd Zamia, Leaves ob^ 
long, pointed, smooth, striated, serrated from the middle lo 
the extremity; coaimon stalk spinous. The leaflets are about 
four pair in number, six inches long, tapering at the base, 
striated^ apd ribbed on boih sides, sharply serrated iti their 
upper half; footstalk channelled, armed willi very short 
scattered blunt spines*—Found near Porio Cabello in South 
America* 

10. FnriuTtLi^e^; Broad Rust^ kavtd Zamia* Leaf¬ 

lets elliptiC'Obloog, pointless, copiously serrated from the 
middle lo the extremity, striated and hairy beneath; common 
stalk spinous. The number of the leaflets is usually eight 
or nine pair, three or four inches long, and one or one-and- 
a*quarter broad, very rigid and coriaceous, shining, and 
roughish to the touch on the upper side, furrowed, and 
clothed with shaggy chafiy pubescence, which gives ihem a 
rusty or tawpy hue, underneath. Their serratures or teelb 
are numerous, obtuse, very irregular; catkins ovate, lipary, 
and downy, about three inches long, on sialks about the 
same length. The crown of the root is often a foot in dia- 
meter, and the leaves arc from one to two feet long, exclusive 
of their prickly stalk.— Native of the West Indies. 

10. Zamia Spiralis; Spiral Zamia* Leaflets numerous, 
linear, very smooth, somewhat curved, with a few spinous 
teeth at the extremity ; catkins smooth, with pointed scales, 
those of the males wedge-shaped ; the leaves are veiy 
smooth, of 4 fine green, a yard or more long, spreadiny, 
each composed of from thirty to forty pair of long narrow 
leaflets, tipped witli from three to five spinous teeth; Idol- 
stalks said to be somewliut spiral. The calkius are stalked, 
cylindrical, about five inches long, and two iu diameter, 
lo B 
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squArroae^ smooth, not downy nor hairy ; scales of the mafe 
ones obovate, wedge-shaped, an inch long, with a short, 
broad, sharp, ascending, polished point; their upper side 
smooth and naked, under nearly covered with an uniiTter- 
rupEed heart-shaped assemblage of crowded oval antherac, 
Ihe size of Poppy^seed; scales of the female calkins stalked, 
gibbous, two-edged, and depressed, larger than the male ones, 
v;k ]i tipped with an erect, sword-sha]>ed, pungent, smooth 
' f :T!t, an inch long, and, as tlie fruit ripens, extended to three 

Ites, the gibbous fleshy part of the scale being then also 
i VmcU enlarged ; germina two, ovate, sessile, close together, at 
ihe inner edge of tins fleshy part of the scale, and directed 
liorizontally inward; drupe roundisJi, gibbous, an inch or 
an inch and half in diameter, orange-coloured, with a rather 
thin pulp, at least in tlie dried state, and a large, ovate, 
hard nut, not bursting, the kcrucl of which, after keeping 
Mven(y-five years, remained as liorny, semitransparent, and 
hard, as the shelL These nuts are about the size of small 
chcstiiufs, and the whole cone filled with them is about the 
size of a man's head. They were said to be eaten roasted by 
tjjc natives of New South Wales, but did not agree willi 
Liigiish stomachs. 

12, Zamia Longifolia ; TaU-teaved Zamia Leaflets nume¬ 

rous, elliplic-luDceolate, pointless, entire, clothed with 
,sliaggy down I scales of the male catkins wedge-shaped, with 
abrupt quadrangular points. Tlie crown of the root is scaly, 
snjnoth, and a fool in diameter; leaves slightly spreading, 
from five to seven feet high; ihcir stalks are quadrangular, 
without: spines; leaflets from forty to fifty or sixty pair, two- 
ranked, three or four inches long, aud one broad, coriaceous, 
—Native of southern Africa. i 

13, Zamia Lanuginosa; Wooli^-scalt^d Zamia. Leaflets 
laii-^eolate, smooth, spinous-pointed, with a few unilateral 
spinous teeth; radical scales woolly; leaves a yard high, or 
more, dark green, very smooth and shining, with unarmed, 
<jii;irfrangular stalks, and from twenty-five to thirty pair of 
iincar-lanceolate leaflets. The root consists of numerous 
very thick tap-shaped radicles, its crown being as large as 
a man's head, and covered with imbricated 'deltoid pointed 
scales two or three inches broad, all clothed with soft dense 
iioary wool.—Native of southern Africa. 

17. Zamia Horrida; Thorny Zamia. Leaflets lan¬ 

ceolate, glaucous, acute, spiuous-poinled, with a few unila- 
inzral, lanceolate, spinous teeth ; radical scales smooth. The 
leaves and their stalks are all over finely glaucous, which 
distinguishes the plant from the rest of its genus, The scaly 
crown of the root is large, as in the preceding species, but 
the scales are not woolly. This is distinguished by the 
sniooib crown of tl>e root, and the glaucous colour of the 
herbage.—Native of southern Africa, 

15. Zamia Cycadis; Bread Tret Zamia. Leaflets Ian- 
ceukde, sphious-pointed, smooth, entire, tapering at the 
base; scales of the catkins abrupt, obtuse, pointless; crown 
r^fthe root large, round, imbricated with scales; leaves from 
a span to two feet long, of rather numerous and crowded 
leafletSj each two-aud-a-half inches in length, and about a 
quarter of an inch broad; coTninon stalks smooth; catkius 
stalked, ovate; the male a span long, its scales somewhat 
triangular, very obtuse, rugged, smooth, fiat on the upper 
sides, keeled underneath,?and covered with antherae the size 
of Millet seed; female catkin larger than the male, nearly a foot 
long, green, aud smooth, its scales stalked, with a quadrangular, 
pe I tale, t h ic k te r m inati on, I od ging a pa i r 0 f o vate a ogu lar d r u pes 
with a red pulp; nut in each the size of an acoru, not very 
hard, with a white solid kernel. Thimberg informs us, that the 
-older plants which have acquired a stem, are broken oflT or 


cut down by the Caffres aud Hottentots; and the pttb, wfaiefa 
is of considerable thickness, being tied up in a skin of a 
sheep or calf, previously well rubbed with grease, is buried 
in the ground. After remaining there a month or loog^f 
it is taken up in a putriiying state, and being bruised helwcea 
two stones, and moistened with water, forms a sort of paste, 
which is made into little round cakes about an inch in thick¬ 
ness. These cakes are baked in wood^ashes^ and are 
esteemed a great luxury.—Native of the north-east part of 
southero Africa, growing on the sides of hills ou dry open 
spots, especially where the ground has been cleared by buming. 

Zannichtiiia ; a genus of the class Moacecia, order Mo- 
nandria.— Generic Character. Male. CaUic: none. 
Corolla: nane> Stamina: fi [amentum one, simple^ elongated^ 
erect; antherae ovate-oblong, erect. Female, close to the 
male, Male. Calix: perianth of one leaf, iiiferiorp hollow, 
swelling, oblique, with two or three teeth, CcroUa: none, 
Putil: germina from four to eight, stalked, oblong, cim- 
verging; styles as many, simple, rather spreading; stigmas 
ovate, peltate, flat, spreading oulw'ards. Pericarp: none. 
Seeds: as many as the germina, naked, stalked, oblong, 
compressed, a little incurved, beaked, w'ith the pcroianent 
styles, tuberculated at the back, with a simple coriaceous 
coat. Essential Character* Male. Calix:: none. 
Corolla: none. FUamentum: elongated, erect. Anthetm: 
erect. Female. Calix: of one leaf* Corolla: noue* Ger- 
mina: four or more. Stigmae: peltate, Seede: stalked, 
naked.——Tiie species are, 

1. Zannjchclita Palustris; Marsh Homed JPondw^d. 
Antherae of four cells, tawny; stigmas entire; root annual; 
stem slender, floating, branched, round, leafy, and soiootb, 
with the habit of a Potamogeton; leaves' linear, grassy, 
sessile, narrow, acute, and entire, two or three inches long; 
bractea membianous, tubular, axillary, including a pair of 
green flowers^ one male, the other female; seeds blackish 
when ri]>e, rugged or toothed at the back.—Native of ponds, 
ditches, and rivulets, all ever Europe, and said also to be 
found near the sweet springs in Virginia* 

2. Zaniiichellia Deutata; Toothed Horned Pondweei* 
Antbcra of two cells; stigmas toothed. This is rather 
smaller than the preceding species, but differs most essen¬ 
tially in having only two cells to the anthera, and remark¬ 
ably toothed stigmas. The seeds also are tuberculated all 
over, not merely toothed at the back or keel,—Found with 
the first species, in the neighbourhood of riorence» as well as 
in the mounlaiu-pools of tlje adjacent country, 

Zanonia: a genus of the class Dicecia, order Peotandrii. 
— Generic Character* Male. Calix: perianth of 
three ovate spreading leaves, shorter than the corolla. f7o- 
rolta; of one petal, in five deep, spreading, poiitledj inflezedt 
equal segments. Stamina: filameiita five, spreading, the 
lengili of the calix; aotherm simple* Female, on a separate 
plant, Calix: perianth as in the male, seated on the ger- 
men, deciduous. Corolla: as in the male. hPisH/; germeD 
oblong, club-shaped, inferior; styles three, spreading, coni¬ 
cal, reflexed, permanent; stigmas divided, crisped. Peri¬ 
carp: berry large, elongated, abrupt, tapering at the base, 
encompassed near the top with a crisped suture, of three cells. 
Seeds ; two tti each celb rounded-oblong, flat, in the centre 
of a lanceolate scale or wing. Essential Character. 
Male., Calix: superior, of three leaves^ Corolla: in five 
deep segments. Female. Calix: of three leaves* Corolla: 
in five deep segments. Styles: three* Heny: of three 

cells, with a lid. Seeds: winged, two in each cell.-The 

only species known is, 

1. Zanotiiu ludica; Climbing Indian Cucumber^ 
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alternate, stalked, ovate-oblong, acute, entire, smooth; 
flowers in lax drooping ciuslers, which in the male appear 
to be somewhat compound. The herbaceous branching stem 
appears to climb by means of simple spiral axillary tendrils; 
fruit oblong, abrupt, obscurely triangular. This evidently 
belongs 1o the natural order of Gourds.—Native of Malabar 
Qnd Ceylon. 

Zea; a genus of the class Monoecia, order Triandria.— 
Generic Character, Male Floieers, disposed in dis- 
lioct Lax spikes. Caiix: glome two flowered, of two ovate- 
oblong, swelling, pointed, beard less valves, the on termost rat her 
longest. Corolla: glume of two, oblong, beardless valves, 
about the length of tbe calix, the outermost swelling, obtuse, 
the innermost terminating in two teeth; nectary of two very 
short fleshy scales, dilated upwards, abrupt, furrowed at the 
summiL Sia7»ina: fllamenla three, capillary; antherse some* 
what prismatic, cloveu, bursting at the top. Female Fiowerst 
in a very dense spike, below the male, on ihc same plant, 
concealed by tbe leaves. Calix: glume single-flowered, of 
two permanent roundish thick valves, membranous and fringed 
at the margin, the outer one thickest. Corolla : glume of 
four unequal, membranous, transparent, broad, short, per¬ 
manent valves. germen very small; style thread- 

shaped, extremely Jong, pendulous; stigma simple, downy 
towards the summit. Pericarps Common Rectpiade: 

very large and long, with five or more angles, and as many rows 
of cells, transversely excavated, in each of which are embed¬ 
ded the fruits of two flowers, surrounded with their own calix 
and corolla. Seed: solitary, roundish, stalked, longer than 
the glumes, angular and compressed at (he base* ObscJ^e. 
Two out of the four valves of the fejtiale corolla appear to 
belong to an abortive flower. Essential Chara^;tkr. 
Male Floworst in distinct spikes* Calix: a tw'o-flowered 
beardless glume* Corolla: beardless* Female, Calix; a 
glume of two valves. Corolla: of four valves* Si^le: one, 
thread*G]iapcd> pendulous* Seeds: solitary, imbedded in an 
oblong receptacle.-Tbe species arc, 

1. Zea Mays; Common Maize, or Indian Corn. Leaves 
entire; they arc sbeatbing, lanceolate, concave, acute, rib¬ 
bed, two or three feet long, and three or four indies broad : 
root annual, consisting of innumerable fibres; stem erect, 
somewhat branclied, round, sloiif, jointed, leafy, from five 
to ten feet high; male flowers iu numerous aggregate termi- 
ual spikes, each three or four inches long, grayish, downy, 
with purple anllierie; female ones below, in a generally 
simple cylindrical spike, covered by the large sheallis of the 
upper leaves; styles six or eight iuclics long, very numerous, 
of a shining ycllowisit or reddish hue, hanging down like a 
Jong silken tassel; seeds white, yellow, red, or purplish, 
farming a heavy tcsselated cone-like naked spike, from six 
to ten inches long* There are innumerable varieties: in tbe 
size, figure, colour, and qualities of the grain, which, 1 hough 
valuable for many purposes, and yielding an abundajit crop, 
h far inferior to Wheal as bread-corn. Pursh mentions 
a variety recently imported from a place on the Missouri, 
which promises to be particularly valuable, as ripening earlier 
than any other sort,and yielding an excellent produce. It is 
given to horses, cattle, and hogs, wdlbout shelling, and only 
husked in the ear; bdt when given to fowls, or offered for 
sale, it is rubbed ofl^ by burning a cob in the fire till hard, 
and then rubbing tlie corn therewith* It is sometimes given 
to pigs, but oRener, ground, to fowls; and is tbe most nutri¬ 
tious grain, except Wheat, either for human sustenance, or 
provender for brute animaU*— Propagation and Culture. 
Maize is cuhivated in gardens and pleasure-grounds for the 
sake of its singular tall growth. It may be raised by sowing 


the seed iu the spring, iu a dry warm situation, where th^ 
plants are intended to remain, in patches of two or liiree 
seeds or more in each, about an inch and half deep; when 
they conic up, they should be thinned out to one or two of 
the strongest* But to have the plants more forward, so as to 
produce ripe seed-spikes more effectually, some should be 
sown in a hot-bed at the same lime, and wlmn the plants are 
three or four inches high, be forwarded by pricking them out 
upon another hot^bed, either under a deep frame or an awn¬ 
ing of hoop arches, to be covered with mats occasionally, 
allowing them plenty of free air; and in May, if they have 
acquired suflicieut growth, they should be transplanted with 
balls of earth about their roots into tbe full ground in the 
borders or shrubbery clumps, in warm sunuy situations, 
being well watered; and when tlie summer proves warm and 
dry they oRen produce perfect heads, and ripen seed well. 
It is necessary to prop their tall stalks with stakes, wherever 
they are much exposed to wind and rain. A late writer 
is of opinion, that this crop may be raised to advantage in 
the field, on some fight soils* particularly the poor sands of 
Norfolk and Sufl'olk* or on any hot burning lands, because 
tlje countries wliere it grows naturally arc light hot soils. He 
advises the drilj method of cultivating it, as the small hillocks 
in planting the seeds separately, make the land unsightly, 
and improper for other crops. But to raise tbe greatest 
produce in corn, be conceives, the hills are the best way; but 
when the crop is iiileuded for fodder, then drills are to be 
preferred. The seed is to be covered an inch deep; when 
the corn first appears above the surface, the drills must be 
examined, to sec whelber it all comes up properly ; and if it 
lias not, there must be fresh seeds put into the vacant places, 
to prevent a loss iu the crop. As soon as these fresh plants 
have taken root in the ground, the crop should be examined 
again to see whether any have died away, or the birds have 
taken the seed. The plants must also be thinned to two ou 
a liilfi and strong ones substituted for the weak* In the 
cultivation, while growing in the bill way, the hoe must be 
often used, and earth frequently given to them, as the land 
cannot be made too light for this sort of produce: but wJien 
it is in drills, hoe it like garden peas. When the corn gets 
out of tlie milk, the blades below must be all pulled off while 
green ; tie tijem up iu small bundles about the size of a birch- 
broom, and bang tbem on tlic lop of the stalks of tlie com; 
for at the same time that the blades arc pulled, tbe lops must 
be cut off, and set up in round bunches to dry, and tied 
round the topmost part to keep it from falling; and they 
must be harvested as soon as they are dried, Tbe blades arc 
generally ready in four or five days, but the tops take longer: 
w'iien these blades and tops are properly harvesicd, they arc 
excellent food; and as this crop will be thus matured, and 
cleared off, by the end of August, llie laud might afterwards 
be ploughed and sown with Rye. The writer, already quoted, 
is of opinion that it would be very proper to sow the seeds at 
that time on this poor hot land ; as the warm season being 
over, they would have suflicieut time to take root belbfe 
winter. If only Rye were wanted, It might be eaten with 
sheep in the spiing, or during the winter: but the stalks 
must stand for the corn to ripen after the rye is sown; and 
the corn ought to hang on the stalk till it is hard* In 
America, it is often December before the white corn can be 
pulled, or September for the yellow corn: if it is pulled 
before it is hard, and the cob is perfectly dry, il will mould 
and spoil, and the corn will he apt to rot; hence care should 
be taken not to pull it too soon* 

Zea, See Triticum Spelta, 

Zedomy, See KtBmphtria Rotunda^ 
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Zei'umheL See Amomum^ 

Z^ygiits; a genus of the class Triandria, order Digynia^ 
—Generic Character. Common Calix: a glume of two 
valves; the ouJer one broadesCr concave^ abrupt, and jagged, 
nbhed; membrdnous at the edges; the inner narrower, 
sharper, and keeled, Mak. Fiords i two, smallest, ou a 
common stalk, the length of the solitary female dorets, wilhin 
the common cahx. Pmonthi none. Corolla : glume of two 
ovate-oblong, compressed, Lluntish, awniess, equal valves. 
Stamina: biameiiia three, capillary, the length of the corolla; 
autherse oblong, cloven at each end, Femak^ within the 
larger glume of the common calix, sessile* Ptriantk: Done. 
Corolla: glume of one oblong concave valve, twice the size 
of the calix, bordered towards the to]> with a dilated mem¬ 
brane, awned ; the uwu lenninal, capillary, straight, half as 
loug again as the glume. Pistil: germeii oblong; style divid* 
ed; stigmas long, sliaggy. none* solitary, 

oblong* Essential Character* Common Calix: ot xvio 
valves, with three fiowers; the female one sessile; the males 
stalked* Corolla: of ibe males, of two beardless valves; of 
the female, of one awned valve. Sl^k: divided. Ssed: 
oblong*““The only known species is, 

1* Zeugites Aiuericaiiiis; Jamaica Yoke Grass, Leaves 
alternate, on slender stalks, each willi a iniig sheathing base, 
reclinatc, or nearly pendulous, ovate, acute, entire, smooth, 
many-ribbed, from an inch to an inch and a half long, and 
from half an inch to an inch broad ; panicles terminal, from 
the slicaths of the uppermost leaves, compound, spreading, 
with smooth slender branches; glumes green, striated, smooth; 
root perennial; stem two feet high, much branched, ascend¬ 
ing, round, jointed, polished, brownish, leafy, rather sleikder. 
—Native of Jamaica, in a rich soil, and a shady situation, 

Zkria ; a genus of the class Tctrandria, order Monogyia* 
—Generic Character* Calix: perianth inferior, of one 
leaf, in four deep, ovate, rather acute, equal, permanent seg¬ 
ments. Corolla: petals four, ovate, pointed, somewhat coria¬ 
ceous^ downy, equal, longer than the calix, alternate with its 
segments* Slamina : hlamenta four, alternate with the petals, 
awl-shaped, single, smooth, inflexed, much shorter than the 
corolla, each inserted into a globular gland, projecting above 
their base at the inside; anthers terminal, roundish, with a 
muKite point* Pistil: germen superior, roundish, four-lobed; 
style terjninal, erect,columnar, the length of the stamens, deci¬ 
duous ; stigmas capitate, four-lobed* PeHcarp: capsules four, 
connected at their inner edge, each compressed, abrupt, of two 
valves and one cell. Seeds: solitary, oval, compressed, each 
enclosed in a horny, clastic, tunic of two valves. Okseree, 
This genus is esseniially characterized by the insertion of each 
of its stamina into the outside of one of four large glands, stand¬ 
ing on the receptacle, at the base of the germen, as well as by the 
simplicity of those stamina in the other parts of their structure. 
AII the species abound with resinous dots ou their leaves, stalks, 
and calix, lodging au essential oil, the qualities of which are 
more or less Hcrid and aromatic. Essential ChahacteRk 
Calix: In four deep segments* Peiak: four* Stamina: 
smooth, each inserted into a gland* simple* Stigma: 

fourdabed. Capsules: four, combined. Seeds: with an 
elastic tunic.-The species are, 

1. Zieria Laneeolata; Lanceolate Zieria. Clusters axil¬ 
lary, repeatedly three-staiked; leaflets lanceolate, flat, acute; 
branches and stalks warty: when young they are besprinkled 
with minute, starry, rigid pubescence: the stem is bushy, of 
humble growth, three feet high; footstalks warty, channelled, 
neatly an inch long, destitute of stipules, each bearing three 
lunceolate, flat, entire, smooth, single-ribbed leaflets, con¬ 
tracted at each end, the middle one rather the largest, being 


two inches, or two and a half id length; pnniclei 
axillary, often two together, somewhat repented^' 

forked, many-flowered, various in length, spreading, aliglitl^ 
downy, their stalks quadrangular, porpUib; flowen white* 
each about the size of a privet blossom, with yellow nntbenB^ 
capsules brown, dotted with glands. —Native of Port JackwMi, 
New South Wales* 

2* Zieria Laevigata; Smootk Zieria* Ousters axillary* 
three-forked, corymbose; leaflets Imearf re volute: bvaacbM 
and stalks very smooth; leaves smaller than in the 
going species, with a somewhat glaucous hoe; fbotstalkt about 
half a quarter of an inch long; flowers jr^herlarger tliaa Id 
the first species, much fewer, the panicles being alwaya aolt- 
lary, much Jess compound, and situated chiefly towardi the 
upper part of each branch; stalks acutely quadrangular^ and 
very smooth; calix brown or reddish, taper-'pomted, quite 
smooth ; petals downy on both sides, like a piece of wooOcd 
clol h* This is a handsome plant.—Found in New South Walw.^ 

3. Ziena Pauclltora; Few-Jiamred Zieria, Stalks axil¬ 
lary* with one or three flowers; leaflets linear,obovate, aoDe- 
what revolute; branches and stalks hairy; segmenU of the 
calix lanceolate^ taper-pointed. The branches of this sinmll 
shrub are scarcely quadrangular, slender, round, morcorlesa 
clothed with erect bristly hairs; the leaves are about half the 
size of the last species, with their leaflets dilated Upwards* 
and obtuse, a little crenate towards the end, copiously dotted, 
rarely hairy on the upper side, sometimes very hairy beueatb* 
but occasionally quite smooth; the flowers are very amall, 
often quite solitary, sometimes three, with a pair of stnall 
acute bractes; segments of the calii broad at the base, but 
tapering suddenly into a long point; petaU minutely dotted 
With tu83 of starry hairs, giving (hem a warty or granulated 
aspect; capsules tubcrcuiated, sometimes hairy, curiouly 
reticulated on the inside ; seeds black, rather opaque, wHb 
a shining, white, at length convoluted, tunic, wliose edge is 
minutely fringed.—Native of Hew South Wales. 

4. Zieria Cylisoides; Downy Zieria, Stalks axillaiy* 
three-forked, leafy; leaflets obovate, entire, downy on both 
sides; branches and stalks downy, the forruer are round; 
footstalks half an inch tong; calix very downy; its segmenU 
broad and ovate; petals a&out twice as long, and of the same 
shape, downy*—Nalive of New South Wales. 

Zingiber, See Amomum and Costue, 

Zingiber; a genus of the class Monandria, order Mono* 
gynia.— Generic Character, Calix: perianth superior, 
of one leaf, tubular, sheathing, membrauous, splitting at one 
side. Corolla : of one petal; tube twice the length of tba 
calix, a liUle swelling upwards; outer limb ringeot; the 
upper lip undivided; lower in two deep, equal, deflezed 
segments; inner limb a large spreading three-lobed tip, of 
which the middle segment is the largest, all of them more or 
less wavy and crenate* Stamina: fi la men ta one, er^ct, ob¬ 
long, extended beyond the antherse in an awl-shap^ incurved 
beak, involute at the edges, embrucing the style; unthena 
attached by its back, below the beak of the fllamcoluin* 
obloug, of two close, parallel, linear lobes, meeting Tound the 
style, bursting in front* Pistil: germen inferior, roundish, 
small, crowned wilh a pair of glands; style thread-liitpcd, 
embraced by the fllamcntum, and scarcely extending beyond 
iU beak; stigma small, concave, fringed, projecting a little 
beyond tlie point of the beak. Pericarp: capsule (oncertam.) 
Essential Character. Anthera; iwo-\ohed, FUamm- 
tum: elongated beyond the anthera, with an awl-shaped* 
chaniielled beak, embracing the style; outer limb of the 
corolla riugent; inner a ihreedobed lip*-The species 

1. Zingiber Officinale; Narrow-kaved Qimger^ toctet 
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^ ovate, acute; segiuetits of the outer limb of the corolla linear, 
revoivte; inid<lle lobe of the ]i}> eulire. The whole herb is 
smooth, aod partakes of the flavour of the root; barren stems 
ACyeral, erect, herbaceous, waud-like, leafy, about three feet 
bigb; leaves alternate, Imear-lanceolate, acute, entire, single* 
ribbed, spreading, with long, close, sheatlting, npirrglit foot* 
stalks; flower-stalks radical,a foot Itigh, clothed with tubular 
sheathing bractes ; spikes solilary, erect, club-shaped, enve- 
loped ID broader, shorter, less pointed, crowded bractes, each 
accompanied by a solitary sessile flower, twice its own length, 
<>f a delicate texture and short duration; the outer limb of 
tlie corolla is of a very pale yellow- or straw colour, revolute; 
the upper segment rather the broadest.— Native of the East 
Indies: it }$ grown in Jamaica. 

2. Zingiber Zerumbei; Broad-icoved Giv^er, Bractes 
ovate, obtuse; segments of the outer limb of the corolla 
straight; middle lobe of the bp cloven, slightly wavy; ribs 
and sheaths of the lip smooth. 1 his species is frequent in 
our stoves, where It often flowers at ihe end of autumn; and 
many persons who grow it think themselves possessed of the 
TCal Qitjger. In fact, the habils of the two plants are very 
similar, but the barreii sterna of this species are rather the 
tallest, being four or five feet high, with cijiplicdaticeolate 
leaves, silky beneath when young; flower-stalks eighteen 
inches or two feet high, thick, and firm; spike ovate ; flowers 
pale yellow, inodorous, only lasting a few hours; the rods 
qre said to be bitter, without the flavour and pungency of the 
true Ginger.—Native of the East Indies, where the young 
foliage is said to be used as a potherb. 

^.ZingiherCasumuuar; Ca^umnn^rr or Ilairr/ Ginger. Brac¬ 
tes ovate, rather acute; segments of iheoulcr lip of the corolla 
straight; middle lobe of the lip cloven, dilated, crisped, and 
cieoate; rib and sheaths of the leaves hairy. The roots were 
anciently used as a powerful stimulant ajid tonic, in hysteric, 
paralytic, and other nervous disorders, possessing a warm 
bitterish flavour, with t)te smell of Ginger; but they have 
long been ejected from the Materia Mcdica; their shape is 
less elongated and compressed than that of Ginger, and more 
DDDulated, tuberous, or knotty; herbage most like the last 
species, but distinguished by the hairy sheath and midrib of 
the leaves; flower-stalks not above six or eight inches high ; 
spike ovate, brownish; corolla pale yellow, distinguished 
fro© the preceding species, by the greatly dilaled, inversely 
heart-shaped, crisped, and crenate middle lobe of its lip. 
Thid species may be propagated by cuttings of its root.— 
Native of the East Indies, 

4. Zingiber Mioga; Japanese Ginger. Bractes ovate, 
acute; spikes nearly sessile; segments of the outer limb of 
the corolla erect, acute; middle lobe of the lip concave, entire; 
stenta ODC to three feet high, with foliage rcsembliug that of 
Ibe pi-cccdlng species; the flower-stalk is radical, remarkably 
short, or scarcely any; spike ovate, with numerous large, 
white, poiuted, striated, concave bractes, the outer ones largest, 
^oncealiug many within. Tbe flowers smell faintly like But- 
terburr, aud have a yellow, very concave, undivided lip, and a 
white limb; fllamentum greenish-white, beaked, embracing 
the thread-shaped sKle, according to tbe Generic Character. 
—Found in Japan, flowering in September. 

&. Zingiber Koseum; Rose-eohured Gmger. Bractes lan^ 
ceolate, coloured ; spike nearly sessile; segments of tbe outer 
limb of the corolla revoJnte; middle lobe of the lip flat, entire); 
root creeping, cylindrical, branched, not knotty; leafy stems 
two to three feet liiglt; spikes nearly sessile at tbe root, ovate, 
two or three inches long, TheTelingas call this plant Buma~ 
catehica ^.—Native of the moist valleys of Hind aostan; flower- 
iog in the rainy season. 

135. 


6. Zingiber Purpureuni: Purpk Ginger. Bractes ovate, 
coloured; segments of the outer limb of the corolla erect; 
middle lobe of the lip undivided.—Native of the East Indies, 
flowering in September. 

Zinnia ; a genus of the class Syngencsia, order Polygamia 
Superflua.—GENERIC Ctf AKACTER. Common Cdft*.* ovato- 
cybndrical, smooth, imbricated, with numerous, obtuse, erect, 
permanent scales. Corolla: comj>ound, radiated ; florets of 
ihe elevated disk several, all perfect, funiiel-sliaped, five-cleft, 
internally villous; those of the radius from five to ten, ligu- 
lale, roundish or oblong, abrupt, larger than the disk, per- 
Tiiaiient. Stamina: in the perfect florets; filatnenia five, very 
short ; autherae unilcd into a cylindrical tube. Pistil: in the 
perfect florets; gennen oblong, with two very unequal awns; 
style thread-shaped, cloven half way down; strgmas two, 
erect, obtuse; in llie female florets, germen oblong, triangular, 
without awns; style capillary, cloven half way down; stigmas 
two, recurved. Pericarp: none, except the unchanged calix. 
Seeds: in the perfect fiorets solitary, oblong, quadrangular, 
compressed : down of two points, one of them awned ; in the 
female florets solitary, pointless, crowned with ihe permanent 
petal. Receptacle: chaffy, with tongue-shaped, channelled^ 
deciduous scales, the leiigth of the calix, ESSENTIAL Cha¬ 
racter. liecfptocle : chaffy. Seed-down: of two erect, 
unequal awns. Calix: imbricated, sojuew-hat ovate. Florets 
of the radius; from five to ten, peruiaiient, undivided,~The 
species are, 

1. Zinnia Pauciflora; Yellow Zinnia. Flowers sessile; 
leaves somewhat heart-shaped, sessile, clasping tlie stem, 
whicli is erect, three or four feet high, branched, angular, 
leafy; root annual; flowers solitary ;jt the ends of the 
branches, nearly or quite sessile, with the uppermost pair 
of leaves close lo the base of the calix; dish brownish; 
radius yellow. This is not so liandaome as the following 
species. Native of Peru.—This and the next are cultivated 
fn gardens: their seeds are soxvii upon a slight hol-bed Jii 
March, and when the plants arc a few inches high they 
should be pricked out on another bed, previously prepared 
to receive them, where they should remain till the advance of 
summer, when they may be taken up and planted out in the 
borders of the pleasure-ground, where they btoxv and com. 
plete their seeds for the year following. Their leaves and 
flowers produce a fine eftecl. 

2. Zinnia Muliiflora; Common Red Zinnia, Flowers 
stalked ; leaves opposite* ovalodanceolate. The rays arc some¬ 
times yellow, orange, or hrick-red* ihe last colour is most com¬ 
mon in Europe, where it is raised on a hot-bed, and planted out 
to flower in aulumn. The floxvers stand each on a hollow* 
deeply-furrowed, lerminal stalk* from one to two inches long, 
much thicker than the stem, and gradually swelling upwards; 
tlie disk is conical and aeute, composed of reddish or tawny 
florets, accompaiMcd by the prominent dark green or blackish 
scales of the receptacle ; tlie radius consists of ten or more 
broad, elliptical, usually etnargiiiate florets, of a deep brick- 
red* and very smooth above, pale greenish aud rough beneath* 
reticulated with veins, and finally becoming rigid or mem¬ 
branous*—Native of North America: found on tbe banks of 
ithe Mississippi; flowering in July and August, See the pre¬ 
ceding species. 

3. Zinnia Verlicillata; Whorl-leaved Zinnia, Flowers 
stalked ; leaves whorled, ovato-laiiceolale; radiant florets very 
numerous. This is subpected to be i\ mere variety of the 
last. Cultivation, it is supposed* renders the floxvers so very 
splendid by their multiplied radius of a deep scarlet, and the 
broader, less conical or pointed disk, compared xvilh those 
of tiie Multifiora.—Native of Mexico^ 

lU c 
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4* Zitjoia Ele^ans; Zrnwitf. Flowers 

stalked ; leaves opposite, cvate-henrt-shaped, sessile, claspiug 
ll»e stem, harsh on both sides ; scales of Ihe recej>facle jagged 
mid fringed; tubular florets with a hairy disk. The herbage 
of tills species is stouter, the leaves broader ai)d liarsl^er to 
the touch, than any other of the genus. The flowers, in a 
cult haled stare, are at least as large as in the preceding 
species, wilb a conical, but rather obtuse, disk; tiie prorui- 
ncJd ofaiige-coloiircd scales of the receptacle have many 
flnely-fringcd segrnenlsj the upper surface of the yellow 
tubular florets is deiisidy shaggy; the radius cousisU of 
nuiiLerous, spreading, obovate florets, of a deep lilac or light 
jjurplc colour, less Jiarsh or scariose after flowering than in 
llic MoUiflora, Jl is a tender uniuud, flowering from Mid- 
«viniuior to the end of autumn.—Native of Mexico. 

r>. Zinnia'rcnuifloia; S/tm/fir-^owerc^ Zhinia. Flowers 
stalked; leaves 0]J|insfte, ovate-lanceolate, pointed; calix 
cylindrical: radiant florets linear, revolule; leaves narrower, 
and uuaily as imooth, as in the preceding species; the flowers 
ate iho sniallcsl of their genus, and distinguished by their 
blight red, narrow, revolule, radiant florets, very rough at tlie 
edges; Ihe tubular fiords are yellow, and rouglush in the 
di^k. This is a very dislijicl species* but rerjuires the same 
iiealnient as t]ie rest. Tlicy may all perhaps succeed in 
favourable seasons, as liardy annuals* but are better raised 
with ai Liiicial lieui in the spring.—Native of Mexico. 

ZhfiTii^; a of the class Monoecia* order Hexandria* 

—(t F.NEUiC CilAltACl'KK. uoiie. glume 

of two limceolalc, iiicnibranous, ribbed, clasping valves, one 
riithcr larger than the otiier, and most pointed; nectary of 
twr^ ovate obtuse scales. Stamtna: fllamenta six, capillary, 
very slioit, eipial; aiUherai pendulous, linear, iiotclied at 
each end, shorter than the corolla. Femaht in the same 
panicle, larger. Cattx; none* Corolla : glume of two valves, 
clc^i^td, except a vacarKV at catli side just above the base; 
li:c oulf^r ^alve !arge:?t| concave, long* straight* rigid, revolute 
.it tile edges, emhracjiig the inner at each side, and terminat¬ 
ing in a lojig stratglit awn ; the inner narrower, lanceolate, 
involute at the edges; neciary of luo acute scales. Stamina: 
sotiietimes present, thuugh ntinuie and ipiperi’ect, with small 
iiuoinpfete antjieriV. Fiatii: geriueri superior, oblong; styles 
two, spreatling, capillary, short; stigmas fcrttbery* projecting 
hehTceu the vtilves of the corolla. Sttrd: solitary, oblong, 
even* polfsiietl, naked, unconnected with the glumes. Es- 
sKNTtAL Character. Mak, Catijr: none. Corolla: of 
two valves, the uulei one pointed, Femak* Caltjc: none* 
Corolla: of two unequal closed valves, the outermost largest, 
re volute at the edges, with a terminal awn. Styles: two, 
divaricated. Seed: solitary, enclosed in the plaited corolla, 
but uncouuected witli it.-The species are, 

1. Zixania Aqualica; Canadian IVild Rice, or Tuscarora. 
raniele pyramidal, compound, with numerous hiale flowers 
in tJie lower part, spiked and female above; root annual, coit- 
sijtiijg of long stout hairy fibres; stems several, two or three 
feet higli* round, jointed, hollow, leafy; leaves grassy* long* 
narrow, smooLli, witlt long, close, striated* smooth sheaths; 
stifuda short, somewimt membraiLous* decurrenf, entire.—It 

common in all the waters from Canada to Florida: flower* 
itXM in July and August. 

2. Zi^uiiia Kli'uia; Jamaica Wild Rice. Panicle loose* 
niuih branched; male and female flowers interspersed; tile 
sienis are as thick as the little Anger, and appear to be 
several feet liigh; leafes longer and broader than in the pre¬ 
ceding species, with a strong midrib. Sloane calls this the 
Trumpet Reed. — It is common in all the lagoons of Jamaica. 

3. Zizania Miliacca; Miilekseeded fVild Rke. Panicle 


loose, much branched; male and female flaweta infanfMlfeedf 
glumes with short awns; freed ovate^ smootli; lUekf 

peimaneut; corolla tumid, and, like the *eed^ MAU^'viUi 
very short awns: perennial, floweriD? in July and AupnLT- 
Found ill the inundated meadows and ditches of Peodij l ^ ari a 
and Carolioa.. 

4. Zizauia Fluilans; Floating Wild Rioe, Spikeo udilaij, 
axillary, about four-flowered, the upper ones male; glwm 
beardless. It of humble stature, with slender bnnolied 

itig stems; leaves floating, linear, flat; spikes bri8tl&-i1iaped, 
the lower ones female. All the glumes are desHtnte of owns. 
Perennial.—Found upon the banks of lakes CbampbiaaBd 
8t. Lawrence, flowering in July. 

5. Zizania TerrestrU; Land Wild Rice, Panicle iwarly 
simple; stems round, leafy, jointed; leaves long, narrow, 
gieeu* rigid, sharply pointed ; flower-stalks slender^ from ikc 
sheaths of the leaves; glumes leafy, beating rounds blacknfa, 
glassy seeds, which, when bruised with the jnica of Beetle^ 
nut, and applied to the tongue, are supposed to cnre'tbe 
thrush to which children are subject.—Found in s^pdj 
ground upon the coast of Malabar. 

Ziziphora; a genus of the class Diandria, order Mono* 
gynia.— Generic Character. Callti perianth infriior, 
of one leaf, lubular, cylindrical, very long, atriated, bfisUj, 
with live minute marginal teeth, and bearded in the oriScb 
Corolla ; of one petal, riugent; tube cylindncaL the length 
of the cali.x ; limb minute, its upper Jip ovate, flat, reflezed, 
undivided* lower spreading, broade^^t, in three round equal 
scgmcnls. Stamina: fdameDla two, simple, spreading, about 
lilt leugtf] of the corolla; unthera oblong, distant, 
germeu superior, four-cleft; style bristle-shaped, the length 
of the corolla; stigma doveu-pointed, inflexed* 
none* except ihe calix remaining unchanged, a little gibbons 
at the base. Seeds: four, oblong, obtuse, gibbous at one 
side, angular at the other, very much shorter than the calix. 
Essential Character. CoroUaz ringent, its upper lip 
reflexed, flat, undivided. Calix: thread*sbaped, S€€daz 
four.-The species are, 

1. Ziziphora Capitata; Ovaldeaeed Zisdphora* Flowers 
rasciciilated* terminal; leaves ovate; root fibrous, branched, 
and zigzag; stem erect, three or four inches high^ when 
cultivated much taller, square, leafy, usually with two opp<K 
site spreading brauches, besides the central part^ clothed 
all over with fine* short, curved, hoary pubescence; foot¬ 
stalks oiie-eighth as Jong as llie leaves, which are an inch in 
length ; bractes four at the top of each branch, nearly sesalle, 
like the leaves, hut larger* more pointed and fringed, some¬ 
what lieart-shaped at the base, about the length of the 
flowers* which are numerous in each head; calix half an 
indi long* furrowed, brUtly, a little wavy, with slender, 
sharp* purple teeth; corolla with awhile downy zigzag tube, 
and pale purplish Limb; stamina prominent, about ai long 
as die lower lip, with bluish antherse. It is a hardy aunnal, 
flowering in July and August,—Native of Syria, Tautit, atid 
the isle of Cyprus. 

2. Ziziphora Hispamca; Spanish Ziziphora, Flowers 
axillary; leaves obovate, pointed, many-ribbed; rootauDiial; 
stem three or four inches high* cross-branched and busby, 
downy with Diiaute recurved hairs; branches leafy; flowers 
two or three togetlicr, sessile; calix tapering upwards, strongly 
furrowed* hispid* about the length of the leaves; corolla 
cxterually downy. The dried leaves retain a powerfiil ameU 
of Peutiyroyal—Native of Spain. 

Ziziphora Spicata; Spiked Ziziphora* Flowers in 
racemose spikes, imbricated; bractes ovate, acute, ribbed; 
leaves lanceolate, somewhat toothed; stem from ten to 
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eighteen inches high, throwing out from the base a branch or 
two as tall as itself; flowers several, on short stalks, standing 
ueat together* This U suspected to be a variety of the pre* 
ceding species* but seems to differ in having the stem-leaves 
lanceolate, narrower than those that accom]>aiiy llie flowers* 
which are ovaie* not obovate* Annual.—Native of Spain* 

4* Zi^iphora Tenuior; S^ear-lea^ed Zizipkora, Tlowers 
axillary; leaves ovato-lanceolate, taper-pointed, acute* entire; 
root aumial; stein a span liigli, with many square downy 
leafy branches; caltx about half the length of the leaves, 
hoary, with fine recurved pubescence, more or Jess inter- 
mi^ed with long prominent brisliy hatrs; its flower part 
swelling much as the seeds ripen ; corolla pale, hairy exlcr- 
mliy* with a dilated throat.—Native of Syria. 

6. Ziziphora Acinoides; Battil Uaved ZiziphQva. Flowers 
axillary; leaves ovate, stalked, many-rfl bed, somewhat ser¬ 
rated; stems diffuse, branched, bluniiy quadrangular, flnely 
downy; calix cylintliical* strongly ribbed, not downy* but 
beset with nuinevons prominent liori/onlal hairs; corolla 
bairv, its limb larger than the first and second species, 
scarcely so lung as the third, of a light purple or lilac colour* 
the lip especially; authera; large, ovate, purple.—Native of 
Siberia* 

0, Ziziphora Taurica; Flowers 

axillary; leaves lincarlaiiccolale, striated, obtuse, entire; 
root annual* long, lapering and zigzag; stems one or more, 
scarcely divided* except at the bottom, asccnditig, nearly a 
span long^ not coiiijjosed of opposite hi auches crossing each | 
Other, as in the fourth species*—Native of Mount Caucasus 
and its nciglibouihood, among limestone rocks* or about the 
slony banks of torrents, flowcriiig in June and July* 

Ziziphora SerpylUcea ; Thyme ktadt^d Ziziphm n. 
Clusters lerininal* capitate, somewhat leafy ; leaves huiceo- 
lale* naked, even, obtuse; stems ratlier slirubby* ascemliiig; 
they are woody, and their branches hoary, with line recurved 
dense hairs; flowers stalked, crowded at the suauiiil of each 
branch into a close tuft* sonic of the lowermost being axil¬ 
lary; flower Stalks round, clothed wjlh llie finest possible 
hoary pubescence* as are also the strong ribs of the calrx, 
the teeth of which are fringed with long wliite hairs—Native 
of the grassy hills of Caucasus* flowering from June to 
August* 

8* Ziziphora Dasyantha ; -AClus¬ 

ters terminal* capitate* somewhat leafy ; calix densely hairy; 
leaves ovate, obtuse, notched ; stems procumbent; root per¬ 
ennial and rather woody, as is the lower part of the spread¬ 
ing, nearly prostrate* hairy, purplish stems; flowers nunie^ 
rous, crowded into very dense oval heads.—Native of raoun^ 
tainous parts of Georgia, flow^cring from July to Sejifcmher. 

Zxziphmi a genus of the class Peniandria, order Mono- 
gynia.— Generic Character, CuUx: perianth inferior* 
of one-leaf, nearly flat, in flve spreading, ovate, equal- 
coloured* deciduous segments. Comtlai petals five, minute* 
obovate, between the segments of the calix, but imicb shorter* 
opposite to the stamina* spreading horizontally. Slammai 
tilamenla five, short, lying over the petals, and not half so 
long; anlherac roundish, of two lobes, Pisiil i germen 
superior, orbicular, depressed ; style one* very short; stigmas 
two or three, obtuse. Pericarpi drupe oval or roundish* 
pulpy, of one cell, nut solitary, the shape of *hc 

drupe, of one or two cells, with solitary kernels* Essential 
Character, Culxxi flallish* in five deep segments. Pc- 
iifiU: five, opposite to liie stamina, jyx'upt: superior, A'«f: 
©f one or two cells*--—The species are, 

VVithQut fAorn* or prickles. 

J. Ziziphus Lineafa; Vtiny Jujube, Stem erect* unarmed ; 


leaves roundisli-ovate, obtuse* wavy ; clusters terminal, their 
loiver flowers axillary. This is a bushy shrub* oflen as tall 
as a mail, with copious* alternate, round, leafy, finely downy 
branches; flowers about the ends of the branches, stalked* 
partly axillary, partly collected into terminal smooth clusters; 
calix a little concave or beil-shaped at the base; its segments 
lanceolate* as also arc the petals; anllierBS black before iliey 
burst; drupe small, oval* seated on the orbicular permanent 
base of ihe calix,—Found on the French island in the river 
of Canton, flowering in September, 

a. Ziziphus Volubiiis; Twining^ Jujube. Stem twining* 
unarmed; leaves ovate, acute* somewhat vravy; umbels axiU 
lary and terminal* stalked; flowers small* greenish-yeilow; 
fruit oblong, violet-coloured; branches round and smooth; 
drupe small, blacki&h, of a long oval shape.—Found in deep 
swamps near the sea coast from Virginia to Carolina, flower¬ 
ing in June, 

3. Ziziphus Peruviana; Peruvian Jujube. Stem unarmed; 
leaves elliptic-ohovate, sparingly and minutely toothed, some¬ 
what angular* rather fleshy, smootli; peials acuUj longer 
than the calix* This is an evergreen, branching, loosely 
spreading shrub, about three feet liigh, smooth in every pari; 
bronches a little zigzag, nearly round ; petals oval* pointed* 
flat, larger than the calix*—Native of Peru. 

4, Ziziphus Emaiginala; Notched Jujube. Stem erect, 
unarmed; leaves roundish'-ovnte* emarginatc; umbels axil* 
lary, stalked; petals none; branches round, erect, rigid, 
will* grey bark and angular extremities; footstalks short; 
calix cojicave* with a spreading limb, in five acute seguieuts, 
divided as It were into two cavities; filamcnta very short* 
inserted below the divisions of the calix; anlhera ovate, 
embraced at each side b) the hollows in the segments of the 
calix; stigmas two, obtuse.— Found in the island of St* 
Bartholomew. 

sii fEif/A prickly Branches. 

5* Zizipbus Lotus; Lotus Jujube. Prickles in pairs* one 
of them hooked; leaves elliplic-oblong, slightly crciiate* 
three ribbed* smooth on both sides. This has the habit of 
a Khamiiiis, and the flowers of the Common Jujube; but the 
fruit is rounder, smaller* and sweeter, about the size of 
sloes* witli a large stone- It is produced on every part of 
the blanches, like gooseberries, whereas that of the Commou 
Jujube grows only on the slemler annual siioots thrown out 
from the end of the branches. TJie latter is twenty feet or 
more high* with a large furrowed stem, twisted branches, 
knotty at the extreintlies* and larger oblong leaves; while 
this is only three or four inches high, with numerous shoots 
from the same root, which arc suiooilier, straighter, aiul 
paler or whitish; the leaves smalJ, round* and more rigid ; 
the prickles grow in pairs* holli of them very straight, sleu- 
dcr, and sharp, when young, but in process of lime one 
becomes ihickened and hooked, the other much eJongatedp 
remaining quite straight. The Arabs call this plant Seedra. 
—Native of Africa* punicularly of Tunis, in a tract called 
Jereed, formerly the country of llie Lctophagi. 

0. Ziziphus Napeca ; Smooth Indian Jujube. Prickles 
generally in pairs* hooked ; corymbs axillary, many-flowered; 
leEives ovale, acute, finely serrated, smooth on both sides; 
fruit elliptical; branches somewhat zigzag, round, ora lillJc 
angular, with smooth whitish bark* rough with mealy down 
wheu young, like the flower-buds* slalks, and young leaves; 
prickles stout, recurved, dark brown ; footstalks a quarter 
of an inch long* a little downy ; flowers very numerous* in 
dense, compound, downy or mealy, corymboiie clusters, on 
short axillary stalks; drupe like an olive, elliptical* or some¬ 
what ovale, its flavour acid and astringent,^!ii Ceylon, 
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Amboyna^ an^l other inlands of the West Judies, of which 
this fruit is a native, it Is seldom eaten, bnt with salt, or as 
a ijauce, to excite appetite, 

7. Ziziphus Jnjoba ; iV/iile-ieaved Jndifin Jvjube, Prickles 
^olitarj', defiexed; cor^ml>s axiilarj, many-iJowered ; leaves 
rouiidislk ovate, obtuse, downy, and snow-while beneath. 
When wild k becomes a tuoderately-sized tree; the branclies, 
flower-buds, stalks, and backs of the leaves, arc all white, 
witli a line, dense, entangled, rather starry pubescence; 
flowers white, sometimes six-cleft, and hexaudrons; style 
divided; drupe globular, or somewhat heart-shaped; nut 
rugged, with two green kernels. In England it Is a stove- 
plant, flowering in April and May.—Native of the East 
Indies, The fruit Is agreeably acid, 

8, Zizipbus Zylojjyrns; IVooden-fruited IndifiJt J^ube. 
Prick) es solitary, recurved; leaves ovate, rather acute, some^ 
what beart-slLaped, downy beneath; flowers corymbose. 
This tree is seldom Idgber than a man; branches hoary; 
flowers in axillary stalked corymbs; calix downy; drupe 
dry, insipid, sliglitly astringent, larger than h cberry; nut 
rugged,—Native of desert places at the bottom of hills in the 
East Judies, 

0, Ztziphns Oeitoplia; VelvH-ieaved Jitjitbe. Prickles 
solitary, conical, recurved ; leaves unequally ovate or half 
heart-shaped, acute^ silky beneath. This is a small tree 
with downy branches, and short lldck hooked prickles; 
flowers in little dense silky axillary tufts.—Native of Ceylon. 

10, Ziziphus [guanea; Lizard Jujube. Leaves ovate, 
pointed, serrated, smooth on both sides; clusters axillary, 
nioncecious; petals wanting; fruit roundish. This is an 
inelegant training shrub, with round, zigzag, scarcely downy 
branches. The prickles arc long and slender, in pairs under 
each footstalk, one of them always straight, tlte shortest 
curved, but not remarkably; flowers small, yellow*—It is 
found in the West Indies, and on the continent of America, 
in bushy, rocky, or stony places, frequented by the Lacerta 
Iguana, wbicb is fond of the fruit, and hence its trivial 
name. 

11, Zizipbus Chinensis; Chinese Jjube^ Young branches 
prickly, downy, old ones unarmed; leaves ovate-oblang, 
ftbarply serrated; petals reflexed under the calix. It ts a 
shrub three or four feet high, losing its slender unequal 
bristle-like prickles as the branches advance; footstalks short 
and downy; tiowei’s small, widtish, axillary, solitary, or in 
pairs, remarkable for their having petals so completely reflexed 
and concealed by the calix, as not to be visible wjien viewed 
vertically, whence this species might have been more appro¬ 
priately named Crjfptopetala *—Native of China. 

12< Zizipbus Rotundifolia; Round-ieaved Jujube. Prickles 
in pairs, one of them recurved; leaves roandisli-oval. downy 
beneath; branches slender, cyliiidricat; prickles small; foot¬ 
stalks very short*—Native of Ceylon. 

13. Zizipbus Angulala; Angular-branehed J^jube* Prickles 
lu pairs, straight; leaves roundish-oval, somewhat toothed, 
smooth on both sides; branchea acutely angular, which 
strikingly dbttnguishes this species from all the rest.—Native 
country unknown. 

14. Ziziphus Vulgaris; Common Jujube^ Prickles in pairs, 
unequal; Uavea ovate, abrupt, bluntly serrated, smooth; 
flowers in axillary tuRs; fruit elliptical. When wild it attains 
the siie of a small tree, with round smooth glaucous branches, 
zigzag and leafy when young* The prickles make no appear* 
ance on the young leafy shoots, but the following year they 
become strong thorns, one of them an inch long; the other 
much shorter, and souietimea, but nut always, recurved; 
flowers yellowish, on short stalks, iu little axillary tufts, not 


much longer than the 

length of the cabs; atigmas two ^[riflhnil|pf*~Hllrtiplln 
and shape of an olive, blood/iad, - 
esteemed good in soreness oi 

throat, but not received in our ^aeayt4f)>vaoM#ak':n{FUthli 

been long cultivated in EnglaoA—Natida 

Europe, * .-.iu ;-ireaisjli 

15* Ztsiphos Spina Chiisti; AUll* 

in pairs, straight; corymbs axmary. I 

leaves ovate, flnely crenate, smooth ciH|.^bo4la aktattfiMt 
globose, the size and shape of a sloe fqatalalkft iniffifciIII 
inch long, downy on their upper side; braotaafurhetapA-tf* 
Native of Ethiopia. , ^ . *,1; 

Zoe^ea: a genus of the class Syngeonm, ^oadcAFllQ^lit 
tnia Frustranea*—G ene&ic Cuaeactba*. 
ovate, imbricated, of numerous lanceolate fringed Mdmi/ 
the inner ones linear-lanceolate. cha£^, lon^st* 
compound, radiant; florets of the disk mimeioiiSj! peiW, 
of oue petal, with a slender tube, Ubd aliakb:ii[| 
lanceolate erect segments, those of the fadiua fiimiv 
of one flat, Itgulate, abrupt, sharply ,|wW* 

Stamina: in the florets of the disk; fihmrnia 
anlherae united into a cylindrical tube, ;> tn^tliK vtHa 

florets; germen short; style capillary, very longyiiitMl; 
stigma short, cloven: in tlie radiant florela-9 gciminuMdiVcat 
only, without style or stigma. Pericarp.; no Alittibe 

unaltered closed calix. Seeds: in the 
solitary. I>awn: bristly; in the rad)us:no.n<»i ;Ml|eorfdi|^' 
bristly* Observe* ThisgeuusdjflFersTroin C«nfapr«ppftJyj||lts 
flat or Ligulate. not tubular, florets of ihe mdiue.' SswaHlSAL 
Character* Receptade: bristly. i$H4f^ft«oii4i«£si|qrie 
bristles* JVorf: of the radius Jigulate, C^iftw^^VobihMlld* 
-The species are, Ji- t,,. 

1 * Zoegea Lcpiaurea; Veltow Zoegsa^^^ LeawtaWiaili^r 
distant, roughish, entire, the lower oitoa pililt 
unilivided. obtuse, tapering down into £\. ;faoiiltAlk;-.4o1ttr> 
solitary, on long terminal stalks, iarg^, ncvrly^^itwniNifldKa 
broad; scales of the calix delicately fringed* 
bristles; corolla of a shining golden y el 
branched, spreading in every dlrcotioiit >aiwilapi|Hd 

roughish, twelve or eighteen inches high. ItJEE 
flowering in July and August.—Native.of ^beri^ . ,nl 

2. Zoegca Capensia, See 

Zornia : a genus of the class Diadelpbia, tuydot iftlfiiiidtdi 
—Generic Character* Calist: 

leaf, bell-shaped, twodipped; upper lip bro^d^ abrapl^jAlill- 
gliiate. lower in three deep segments, middle,pupAvqgeiL 

Corolla : pipilionaccous; standard tnvcraeJyr hitiit Ahapirf, 
reflexed. revolute at the sides; wings ovau, erefrtptMMkllir 
iban the standard; keel divided at tb« basoj HnBtljtijtlin 
gular. the length of the wings. Stamina : fii«i»«Dt«,»ftvi|D 
sets; antherec flve of them oblong, fivealtctmate oo«%gMpuse. 
Pistil: germen ovate; style awLsbaped^ horumlidMligiBa 
simple* PeWcurp: legume of several routtdislH oompntiodt 
single'seeded joints, hispid, with barbed prickles, notiwifb 
iog* Seeds: solitary, kidney-shaped* Obssrpem Ift-dkp 
tinguish this genus from Hedysarmm: tboic- ptaiU^«re 
boceous. with one or two pair of conjug^e tcMm^ mthoat 
an odd one; flowers small, in axillary ipiket»i?with Jhife 
leafy bractes. The flowers are yellow, ancL wIlbllK abaipli^ 
compounded leaves, afford a decisive. distinotiofW 
TiAL Character. CalU: belUhapetL tw^s^pedh tte 
upper lip abrupt* Standard: revolute* £< 4 l; an^ilifi 
live alternate antherse oblong, five globoet* JLqgWflC rf 
several single-seeded close hispid joints*-rThe apeoktiK^ 

J* Zornia Angusii&lia; Narrow-Uacad* Zopnisu . ketllth 
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two, lanceolate, uniform; bractea ovate, ribbed, fringed, 
imperfectly reticulated, shorter than the legume, marked 
with glandular dots; prkkles of the legume rough; root 
annual, tapering, warty; stems several, diffuse, from four 
or five inches to a foot long, round, slender, zigzag, smooth, 
leafy, with short alternate branches; leaves simply conjugate, 
alternate; stipules halfarrovi^-shaped, ribbed^ entire, pointed 
■t each end; fiowers yellow, in aKillary, solitary^ stalked, 
la%, hractcated spikes, Longer than the leaver; each spike of 
from three lo eight alternate flowers.—Native of the East 
Indies, in a sandy soiL 

2* Zorn ia Reticula la ; Reliculaled Zornta. Leaflets two, 
hnceoUte, the tower ones ellrpLical ; bractes ovate, as long 
as tbc legume, strongly reticuJaied and fringed, without glan¬ 
dular dots; legume and its prickles downy i the roof, I hough 
laid to be annual, is somewhat woody ; lierb larger than (lie 
last, and quite specifically distinct; tiic stems are straight, a 
foot long, scarcely brauched ; flowers yellow, the standard 
sometimes purplbb; the bractes also afford a clear specific 
diatinciion in their strongly marked, elevated, veiny reticula¬ 
tions, and the total want of resinous or glandular dots, 
though their whole surface is minutely granulated, something 
like those of the preceding specie^^—Native of tJie savannas 
of Jamaica.. 

3* Zornia Conjugata ; Ovate Zornia. LeatlcU two, ovate, 
uniform; bractes ovate, ribbed, fringed, imperfectly relicu- 
Jated, shorter than the legume, witiuiut :»tandu)ar dots; 
legumes fringed; its disk and prickles smooth; flowers yel¬ 
low. This is the size of the precerling, but difi'ers essentially. 
—Native of Ceylon and Tranquebar. 

4. Zornia Latifolia: Broad-leaved Zornia. Leaflets two, 
rouudish'Ovate, the lower ones orbicular; bractes linear- 
lanceolate, ribbed, somewhat iiairy, longer than (lie downy 
legumes; root woody, annual; stems several, prostrate, from 
sU iuches to a foot long, straight, round, downy; corolla 
yellow.—Found in Guiana. 

5. Zornia Heterophylla; yarious-leaved Zov7iia. Leaflets 
three or four, lanceolate; stipules half arrow-sfiaped; base 
of the bractes elongated and acute; stem herbaceous, deciim' 
bent, thread-shaped, smooth, a foot or more in length; foot¬ 
stalks rather longer ihau the leaflets; spikes asillEiry, many 
limes longer than the leaves, at least the lower spikes, and 
CODsisting of ten or twelve flowers, concealed by the ovale 
three-ribbed bractes, each of which h elongated at the base 
into an ovate^acute appendage, nearly half its own lengrh.— 
Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

6. Zornia Tetraphylla; Four-leaced Zor nia. Leaflets four, 
lanceolate; stipules ovale; base of the bractes soincwliat 
eloDgatecI, obtuse; flowers yellow: it is about a foot high, 
mucL branched; perennial.—Native of the sandy fields of 
Lower Carolina. 

Z09ima; a gemis of the class Fentandria, order Digynia. 
— Generic Character. General and partial umbel of 
many unc^tual rays. General and partial rtivolucrum of many 
iinear-lanceolate, acute, unequal, villous, permanent leaves ; 
P^fianiii of five unequal, very short, permanent teeth. Co^ 
t'olin: universal, nearly regular, and uniform; flowers partly 
perfect and fertile; the central and lateral oues, in each 
jmibel, male; partial of five, nearly equal, spreading, inversely 
j ®*'^'shaped, deflexed petals, rather concave on each side at 
the tapering at the base, obliquely inflexed at tlic point, 
which is linear-ianceolate, acute, involute, cltannelfed. Sta- 
filameata five, spreading or deflexed, straight, longer 
han the involute corolla, dilated at the base; antherae versa- 
' roundish^ two-lobed. Pistil^ in the perfect florets; 
inferior, ovate, compressed, villous; styles two, thread- 


shaped, channelled, Ifieir tumid base wavy and crenate at the 
margin, at length reflexed and permanent; stigmas simple, 
obtuse. Pericarp: fruit roundish, obovate, compressed, 
finely downy, bordered; llie border externally lumid, and 
somewhat corrugated, internally striated, einarginate at the 
summit, crowned with the styles on their short, nearly sessile, 
crisped base, thickened at the bortom; the disk elevated and 
striated.. Seeds: two, of a similar shape, convex in the 
middle, with three elevatcil narrow central ribs, and two 
marginal ones ; their interstices in (lie upper lialf occupied 
by four coloured stripes. Essential Character. Gene¬ 
ral and Partial Inmlacrufn: of many permanent leaves. 
Coroiia: uniform; some flowers male. Calix: Iumirl, five- 
toothed. Petah: nearly equal, obovate, inflexed. Fruit: 
roundish-obovale, compressed, villous, with a corrugated 
border; the disk lihbed.-The only known species is, 

1. Zosiuia Orientalis ; Oriental Zesima. Leaves opposite, 

stalked, thrice pinnate, hoary with short pubescence; leaflets 
small, wedge-shaped, lobed, eulire at the edges; umbels two or 
three inches in diameter, on long stalks, terminal ; partial ones 
of from twelve to fifteen milk-white flowers; stem erect, nearly 
two feet high, cylindrical, furrowed, somewhat branched and 
slightly leafy, about Ihe thickness of a quill,—Native 

of Persia, Georgia, and other coimiries about Mount Cau¬ 
casus, flowering in the early pari of summer. 

Zostera ; a genus of ike class Gynandria, order Polyandria, 
—Generic Character. Calix: spadix linear, flat, 
sliealhed by the base of a leaf, bearing an indeterminate 
number ot flowers on one side; periautii none. Coi^olia: 
none* Sla/nina: filamcnia none; aritliera? sessile, erect, 
closely pressed lo the sjiadix, siuqde, cylindrical, a Lillie 
wavy, tapering at tlie cud. Pistil: germen solitary, parallel 
lo Ihe antkera, and of nearly a siniilar shape; style one, ob¬ 
liquely curved, shorter ihan ilic gerniina; sljginas two, linear, 
acute, spreading. Pericarp: capsule pendulous, elliptical, 
membranous, ot one ccti, not bursting. Seed: solitary, ob¬ 
long, striated. Essential Character. Spadix: 
sheathetL by the base of a leaf, bearing the flowers on one 
side* Periani/i and Corolla: none. Anther^^: sessile. 

Siigmas: two, linear. Capsule: w'illi one seed.-The 

species are, 

X* Zostera Marina; Contmojt Grass H^rack. Leaves entire, 
obscurely ihree-rihbed; stem slighlly compressed; root per¬ 
ennial, fibrous. Though ilic whole herb is flaccid and ten¬ 
der, it is said to he used by the Swedes for thatching; but 
answers better, like oilier sea-weeds, for manure.—Native of 
the sea-shore, or salt tuiiddy ditches and creeks throughout 
Europe, flowering in autumn. There are many varieties, 
some of which, it is suspected, will prove distinct species 
when examined. 

2. Zostera Uifiuervis; Sin^te-ribbed Grass Wrack, Leaves 
entire, single-rihbed ; stem compressed, swelling at tlie joints. 
—louud on the coast of the Red Sea, near Mocha, growing 
under water* and resembling overflown grass, 

Zopsia; a genus of the class IViaiidria, order Digynia.— 
Generic Character. Calij;: glume of one valve, single- 
flowered, ovate-oblong, compressul, cartilaginous, smooth, 
rigid, keeled, incurved, gaping at tlie apex of one edge, con¬ 
vex on the one side, Hallish on the other. Corolla: glume 
of two thin tnenibranous valves, inclosed within the ealix, 
awulcss; nectary none. Stamina: filameula three, capillary, 
short; untlierse hastate. Pistil: geinien superior, linear, 
minute; styles two, the length of the caltx; stigmas promi¬ 
nent, featiiery. Pericarp: none, except the permanent 
glumes. Seed: solitary, linear, invested with the cahx and 
corolla. Essential Character. CalLr: of one valve, 
10 p 
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liugte-flowered, compressed, cartilaginous* Caroiia: of Iwo 
membranous valves within, I he calls. Stigmas; feathery* Seed: 
invested with ihe glumes*-The only hnowu species is, 

1* Zoysia Pungens; Sharp-pointed Zoj/sia^ Leaves two- 
ranked, spreading, involute, siiarp-pointed, smooth, an inch 
or an inch and a half long, with pale, furrowed, close sheaths, 
coiiccatiug the joints of the stem; stipiila of several spread¬ 
ing hairs; clusters termirml, solitary, quite simple, of ten or 
twelve, nearly sessile, alternate, erect flowers, remarkable for 
their smODih ivory-like glumes, about two lines in length, out 
of which project the featJjery stigmas*—Found in sandy 
ground, upon the coast of Malabar; and near Port Jackson 
in New South Wales, 

Zuccagnia; a genus of the class Decandria, order Mouo^ 
gynia.—GENERic Character* CatU: perianth inferior, 
of one leaf, coloured; luhe turbinate; limb in five deep, ob^ 
long, obtuse, permanent segmcjkls, the lower one a little tlie 
largest* C&roUa: petals five, obovale, inserted into the 
caliK, the uppermost broadest, vaulted. Stamina: filamenta 
ten, awl-shaped, ascending, hairy in their lower part, about 
as long as the corolla ; anthers roundish, of two lobes, divid¬ 
ed by a furrow* Phiii: germen superior, roundish, coro- 
pressed; style capillary, of the length and position of Ihe 
stamina, smooth; stigma funtivl-shaped. Pericarp: legume 
ovate, oblique, compressed, hairy, of one cell and two valves* 
Seed: solitary, ovate, compressed, attached by its stalk to the 
summit of the legume. Essential Character* Calix: 
bell-shaped, its limb in five permaiieut segments. Petals: 
five, obovate, the upper out broadest, vaulted. Legume: of 
one cell, and two valves.-1''he only known species is, 

1. Zuccagnia Pujictala ; Dolled Zuccagnia. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, abruptly pinnate, uf numerous, alternate, sessile, e)lip- 
lical, entire, gluiinous leaflets, each one third of an inch 
long, marked on both sides with blackish resinous dots; stem 
shrubby, about fimr or five feet higfi, with numerous twisted 
gtatinous branclLCs*—Native of Chili, found on hills, bearing 
flowers, as well as seed* in January, 

Zwitigera; a genus of the class Decandria, order Mono- 
gynia.^OENERje Character. Calix: periauth inferior, 
sum 11* in five deejk, ovate, acute (egments* Corolla: petals 
five, oblong, ohiuse, spreading* Stamina: filumcnla ten, 
capillary, dilated and hairy at the base, shorter than Ihe 
corolla; aiitlierie ovate* Fislil: gormen superior, seated on 
a glandular receptacle, roundish* with five deep furrows; 
Atyle longer than the stamina, ilueud-sikapcd, striated ; stigmas 
five, simple. Ptricarp: capsules five, coriaceous, ovate, 
spreading, of one cell. solitary, ovate* Essential 

Character* Calix: in five deep segments. Petals: five. 
Pitameuta; dilated and hairy at the lower part* Capsules: 
five, coriaceous, sealed on a fleshy receptacle. Seeds: soli¬ 
tary*--The only known species is, 

1* Zwingera Amara; Leaves alternate, 

stalked, either teruate or pinnate, of two or three pair, with 
an odd one, of elJjptic-lanceoiate, pointed, emarginaie* entire, 
smooth leaflets, the largest of which Is three and a half inches 
long, aud an inch or more tn breadth; flowers five or six 
together, in little axillary cJualers* This shrub is not more 
than seven or eight feet high ; the stem is three or four inches 
in diameter, with a soft white wood*—Native of Guiana, 
floweriag and fruiting m June. 

Zygophpttum: a genus of the class Decandria, order Mo- 
nogynia,— Generic Character. Calix: perianth inferior, 
of five ovate, obtuse, concave, erect leaves* Corolla: petals 
five, dilated upwards, obtuse, emarginate, rather longer than 
the calU; nectary of ten converging, pointed leaves or scales, 
ioiuetimeA divided, embracing the germen, eacb of them 


attached to one of the filamenta, 'near 4li hoM^- Aliaitoi: 
filamenla teiii twl<sbaped, attached to^ jffathe 

nectary, shorter than the corolla; aDtberm oblM^^iiiewtb«iL 
Pistil: germen superior, oblong, tiperio^ ai the diaao;:iAl|fe 
awl-shaped, the length of the staraioi; -stigviR sim|]Ic,v Ari- 
carp: capsule oblong or roundish, with See ftngleifMdifife 
intermediate furrows, five cells, and five valves; tbe pafliliM 
linear, from the middle of each valve. Seedai Eoand- 

isb, kidney-shaped, inserted alternately m two iow«p iaio^tfae 
middle of the valves. Obseroe* Linneiit noticen^^lhnl .the 
secd-ves&el differs in shape in the dificrent •f^e<;io%Md in 
some the flowers are four-cleft and octaadrous. BaoJUfTlAl 
Character* Calix: of five leaves. Peieds: fivc^ *AS»* 
iaiy: of ten scales, embracing the geroien, and bearing the 

stamina. Capsule: of five cells^ anperior,-The qw*' 

cics are, 

1. Zygophyllum Simplex; Cyiindrieal-leawd 

Leaves simple* sessile, cylindrical. This is the most^oounn 
of all plants in the driest parts of the deserts of Arabia# whate 
it is know n by the name of Gormal^ and esteemed very 
the Arabs, for removing specks in the eyes, for wbicb p—ft*** 
tiiey apply the bruised leaves, mixed with water, Tbc lootb 
simple* lupering, apparently annual; stem prostrate# fiwkjfidi 
round, smooth; flowers yellow; petals round* ll ia propOAted 
from seeds, which should be sown io the springs in pots filial 
wit)] light sandy mould, or on a hot-bed. When tbej test 
grown ;i few inches, remove them into separate pots, ptimgii^ 
them into a hot-bed, admitting air so as gradually to haraca 
them to the open ground. They should be protected fora 
winter or two* and then turned out into borders or other 
parts, where the situation U warm, and the soil dry and 
rubbishy, as they are of a succulent nature.—Tbe Othtr 
species are capable of being mcieascd by cuttings and feeds; 
ihe cuttings should be planted out in the spring or summer# m 
pots filled w ith light sandy mould, and plunged in a hot-bed; 
being occasionally watered, they will quickly push forth rooti, 
and shoot at top; and when sown m the summer months, wy 
be planted, or have the pots fixed id a shady place, wbeie 
ihoy require often watering to lake root. In each mflhud 
they must be potted oflf separately towards autunan, in Of^r 
to be moved into the green-house or glass-case in the Jl>^;ia- 
fling of autumn. The seeds should be sown in the spripgifi 
pots of light earth, and plunged into a hotbed, where Aej 
soon come up; when a little advanced in growth, prick them 
out in separate small pots; then water and re-plunge than 
into the hot-bed till they are firmly rooted and gradually 
hardened to the full ait. In June set them out, to remain till 
the autumn, when they should be placed in the grecu^^ltoasc, 
€>r wlfcercver they can have adequate protection, during winter^. 

2. Zygophyllum Cordifotium; Heart-ieawd £ean Cmfir* 
Leaves simple, sessile, opposite, roundish, somewhat beait'^ 
shaped* This is a green house shrub, floweriug in Octobei; 
—Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Zygophyllum Fabago; Common Bean Caper. Lmtcs 
conjugaie, stalked; leaflets obovate; calLx amootli; petils 
entire; capsule oblong; stem herbaceous. This is a batdy 
perennial, flowering in autumn.—^Native of Syria# Penii, 
Barbary, &c. 

4. Zygophyllum Feetidom; Fastid Bean Caper^ L«av«i 
conjugate, stalked; leaflets obovate; calix downy; petals 
jagged ; capsule roundish ; stem shrubby. This is a hardy 
grcetidiouse shrub, flowering throughout theiuminer.—sNativt 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

5. Zigophyllum Macuiatum; Spottod^owered Bean Captr* 
Leaves conjugate, stalked; leaflets liaear<laiiceolate,—Natifc 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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Zjgopbylluro Coc<;meuro; Searlti-Ji&wertd Bean Caper^ ' 
L«av«s conjugal^, on a fleshy stalk ; leaflets cyliadncal^ 
amootb; capsole oblong. — This plant, which all cattle 
refuse to eat, abounds in the desert between Cairo and Suez. 

ii Zygophyllum Album; White Sedn Ca|>fr. Leaves 
conjugate, on a fleshy stalk; leaflets obovate, downy and 
boary; capsule roundish, flve Jobed*—Native of Egypt* 
a* Zygophyltum Morgsana; Four^Uatted Bean Caper^ 
Leu^ves conjugate, nearly sessile; leafletsobovate, flat, smooth; 
item shrubby: capsule roundish, tumid, flve^lobed. This 
t$ a greeu^house shrub, flowering here during most part of 
the «ummer. The branches are quadrangular.—Native of 
the Cape of Good Hope* 

0* Zygopbyljuin Sessilifotiutn; Seesik-ltaved Bean Capet, 
Deaves conjugate, sessile; leaflets obuvate, flat, smooth; 
item shrubby; capsule globose, undivided. This green^house 
■hmb flowers in July an August,—Native of the Cape of 
Good Hope* 

ii). Zygcphyllum FtiJvutu; Tawn^ Bean Coper* Leaves 
-conjugate, sessile; leaflets obovate, flat, smooth: stem shrubby; 
leapsaTe ovate, flve*ang]ed, acute.—Native of the Cape of 
Hope, 

It. Zygophyllum Spinosum; Spinous Bean Caper, Leaves 
conjugate, sessile; leaflets linear, fleshy, smooth, flat above; 
item shrubby ; permanent stipulae hooked, spinous,—Native 
«f the Cape of Good Hope* 


12, Zygopfayllum Micropkyllum; SmaU-ieaved Bean Caper* 
Leaves conjugate, somewhat stalked; leaflets inversely hearts 
shaped, smooth; stem shrubby, with ascending branches; 
capsule lOundUh, abrupt of five compressed lobes; style per- 
manetit*—Found at the Cape^of Good Hope. 

13. Zygophyllum Ketrofractum; Recurved Bean Caper* 
Leaves conjugate, stalked; leaflets obovate, smooth; stem 
shrubby, with spreading recurved branches; flower*stalks 
shorter than the leaves.—Native of the Cape of Good Hope 

14* Zygophyllum ^stuaos; jSWrinam on Caper, Leaves 
corrugate, tessile; leaflets obovate, abrupt^ stem berba- 
oeous, diffuse; stipulas five at each joint.—Found at 
Surinam* 

1&* Zygophyllum Lanatum; Wootip-joinied.Bean Caper* 
Leaves ternote; leaflets papillary beneath; styles five; stem 
zigzag, woolly at the joints. The genus of this plant ts 
doubtful.—Native of Sierra Leone* 

16, Zygophyllum Arboreum; TVw Bean Caper* X^tca 
abruptly pinnate; stem arboreous* This is a very handsome 
tree, forty feetdiigh, the timber of which bemg hard, is used 
by the South Americans for cabioetwork* The trunk is said 
to harden into staoe by lying in the earth, being iBcoijup- 
tibJe; which seems U> have arisen from its being found in a 
pel rifled state, as wood, olberwise perishable, often may bu 
seen in our own country* It flowers in July.—Native of 
South America, on the mudy shore about CarUugena* 
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Gardening is a branch of agriculture, that combines 
ornament vvitli utility, and employs the utmost vigilance of 
cultivation to maintain and improve the excellency of vege¬ 
table productions. Gardens are usually considered as of 
three classes; the Flower Garden, the Fruit Garden, and the 
Kitchen Garden* The green-house, hot<house, and nursery, 
are repositories for pr<^ucttoDS which belong to all these 
classes. 


0/ the Situation^ Saii, and Pian of a Garden. 

Asa garden usually takes up but a small portion of ground, 
and as the object of it is often not so much tor the profit as 
the recreation and rational enjoyment which it aflbrds to the 
proprietor, it will be always desirable to fix it in the most 
pleasant sttuation of which the selection is admissible, A 
site is to he preferred, which is neither very elevated nor 
very low; and which forms a gentle declivity, screened, if 
possible, from north aud north-easterly winds. Of the two, 
a situation U better wlien too low, than when loo high, on 
account of its greater warmth, unless the vicinity contains 
much stagnant water or marshy ground. The nature of llie 
exposure of a gardeu is a matter of considerable importanee : 
the best is that of the south-east; but, in an extensive and 
complete garden, it is desirable that part of it should have a 
northern aspect, in order that late crops should be raised 
with advantage, A plentiful supply of water is of great con¬ 
sequence, and running water is better than any other; pond- 
water will answer equally well for watering plants, but it will 
not be so wholesome in a garden, if entirely stagnant Water 
drawn fresh from a spring is too cold for ^vutering plants; 
and if no other can be procured, it should be exposed some 
time to the atmosphere before it is used* 

There are various opinions rcspeclrng the most proper and 
advantageous forms of a garden; but though much must 
depend on the nature of the situniion, yet tlie square sliape, 
or that approaching nearest to it, is probably the most con¬ 
venient. But where this shape cannot be adopted, some 
ingenuity will be required to lay the ground out lo the best 
advantage. The annexed Engraving, How to make the 
most of a small irregular Piece of Ground/' will convey to 
the tasteful gardener some ideas on this subject. 

The si^e of Kitchen Gardens should always be fully sufii- 
cieut for the extent of the family, varying from half an acre 
to a larger extent, within the fence. That of half an acre 
will, where there are wall and espalier trees, furnish snflicieiit 
employment for one man, and afford due supplies of vegeta¬ 
bles and fruit for a family of more than a dozen persons. 

Unless the soil of a garden be good, and stifficiemly deep for 
the largest plants it is designed to maiutain, the subsequent la¬ 
bour it will require will be immense, without being successful; 
and its productions will constantly exhibit symptoms of disease, 
which no attention can eradicaie. A mellow loam, which is 
friable when tolerably dry, and nerlhcr clammy nor wholly 
unadhesive when w-et, may be fully approved, as moderate 
labour and expense will fit it for any purpose, if it be suffi¬ 



ciently deep. Its depth ahould never be Ite tfiaii Vm ftefr 
where trees and shrubs are required;-cvra^thtlaelbbt irntlwr 
shallow ; and for a really fine garden, 

soil may be considered necessary/ Some fhiiMr tt itMita 
loam the most proper, as being capable of 
degrees of lightness in different paits^ by the 
and other similar materials, so as to aiiit 
vegetables ; and in others, of various degrees of 
heaviness, by the use of clay or other cobmVjtf^ ' 

Wliere the under-soil is of the retentive kina* ^ 
should be taken to have it well drained, slnoe^-^ime ^ 
effectually accomplished, healthy vegetablea or trete.ftfe^Slb 
dom be produced. Tti cases wliefe fruit-tnea/'capUMIy 
those of the finer sorts, as well as apple and''pear 
to be planted, a greater depth of good sdif^ ar Wdl'Wk 
greater degree of dryness, is in geneiBl ae^^tV; 
do not exist, the expense of the garden will m fUte^'eitd 
be the least possible, if it be artificially increase. - rit*ft 
advisable to make the soil uniformly deep in eteiy parfjfilb 
well where the gravelled walks are to be aa 

borders. 

Where Gardens of the Ornamental or Flower kinds'W 
wanted, they should be laid out so as to haveopeiif sam^j 
sheltered exposures; forming, if possible, the connectuitt 
between the pleasure-grounds and the kitchen-^rdeiiff 
cording to the general nature and situations of alidh groUndi^ 
so as to afford the most striking effect and variety that to 
possible. The nature of their forms may vary in proportion 
to the distribution of the lands, and the particular cirodni- 
stances of their situation, being made sqaare, circular/tkb^ 
long, or in any other matiuer, according to the taster Of 
proprietor; the parts approaching the pleasure-grounds b^| 
mostly separated by walks, and the iutniducUoa of difltottt 
sorts of the most curious, hardy, flowering, shrubby plantl. 
The interior parts should have a neat oruamcnUl dritn^ 
ttou, so as to produce the most striking variety wheii tike 
flowers are in bloom, and afford the greatest conVenlenee ia 
their cultivation. Gardens of this nature should contain |dl 
the different sorts of hardy, curious* ornainental floweriif| 
plants, whether of the bulbous, tuberous, or fibtoua-raotod 
kinds, and be constanlly kept in the neatest order* 

The Kitchen Garden should be laid out in diflTerWt me¬ 
thods, according to the differences in the circumgtuaces of 
the ground. It is sometimes so managed, US to c^onsiitute a 
part of, or communicate with, the plea sure'ground ; but where 
there Is a sufficient extent of land, It h better to be distlnot, 
or detached from it; and, in every case, flf much concealed 
from the house as possible. The most couveuieiit distribu¬ 
tion U at some distance behind it; but on the aides it my 
answer very well, especially when not too contiguous, or so 
situated as to interrupt any particular prospect or view of 
ihe adjacent couulry. Wiih regard to the nature of tbe 
situation most proper for this purpose, it should, when con¬ 
venient, be where there is a gentle dcdination towards tbe 
so ullt or south-east, in order that Jt may have Hie full advan¬ 
tage of tbe morning sun. 
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Mr. Miller rccorameads ihe following rules to be observed 
in the dispositioD of a large garden ; There ought alwtiya to 
be a descent of at least three ateps from the houije to the gar* 
den; this will render the house more dry and wholesome^ 
and the prospect, on entering the garden, more extensive. 
The first thing that onght to present itself to view, should be 
an open Jawn of grass; which ought lo be considerably 
broader than the front of the building; and if the depth be 
one-half more than the width, it will have a better effect: 
if, on the sides of the lawn, there are trees planted irregu¬ 
larly, by way of open groves, the regularity of the lawn wilt 
be broken, and the whole rendered more like nature. For 
the convenience of walking to damp weather, the whole 
should be surrounded with a gravel walk, on the outside 
of which should be“ borders, lliree or four feet wide, for 
flowers; and from the back of these, the prospect will be 
agreeably terminated by a slope of evergreen shrubs; which, 
however, should never be suffered to curiai] any agreeable 
prospects The walks should lead by gentle windings through 
the different plajitalions, where shade and seclusion may be 
dyoyed at pleasure* Running water, where it can be intro¬ 
duced, has a much more agreeable effect than stagnant ponds. 
The several parts of the garden should be diversified; but 
wherever the eye takes in the whole at once, the two sides 
should be similar^ Every where the greatest art is required 
to avoid the appearance of art; nothing is more offensive to 
the eye of taste, than trees and shrubs cut to symmetrical 
figures.—See the annexed Engraving for ** Suggestions for 
making a regular form of ground picturesque, by giving views 
into the iieighbounng scenery." 

In the Kitcben Garden, which i$ often conjoined witli the 
Fruit Garden, the border should be about eight or ten feet 
broad ; the borders exposed to the south are fittest for early 
plants, and those exposed to the northfor (ate ones, taking care 
Hot to plant any deep<rooting plants, especially Beans and Peas, 
very near the fruFt-trees. Tlic divisions of the ground must 
be determined by its si^e and shape; care should be taken 
iiot to have very small divisions, as they will require an un¬ 
necessary number of walks, and in the areas inclosed by 
treillages, plants will not thrive for want of a free exposure. 
A walk six feet broad will be sufficient for a garden of mode¬ 
rate size, but in a large one ten feel may be allowed ; on each 
side of the walk, should be a border of three or four feet, 
between it and the espaliers. These borders are suitable for 
salads, and other plants, whtcb neither take deep root nor 
continue long, and the sort shoiiid be varied each year. 

In forming new Kitchen Garden ^rrouiids, where the soil is 
of a strong, stiff, heavy quality, they should be ploughed or 
trenched over three or four times, being exposed to the 
effects of frost, in pretty high ridges, for a winter, in order to 
bring them into a proper condition before the crops are put 
in, A crop of Potatoes or Beans also assists greatly to bring 
them into a proper slate of pulverization tor being planted 
with culinary vegetables. When the land is become suffi¬ 
ciently broken down and reduced, the wall and other trees, 
as well as different sorts of vegetable crops, may be put iiu 
Some, however, put the fruiMrees in before this has been 
accomplished ; but it is not a good practice, as they are liable 
lo be injured by the digging which afterwards becomes neccs* 
sary in preparing the soil in a proper manner* 

In planting wall-trees, they should be set at different dis¬ 
tances, acco Ain g to their kinds: those of the Peach, Nec- 
tartne, Apricot, Plum, and Cherry descriptions, at fiffeen, 
eighteen, or more feet ; and for Figs and Pears, twenty are 
seldom too much, suitable aspects being chosen, according 
to their kiods^ Between the wall-fruit trees, some at first 
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introduce half or full standards, that the walls may at once 
be covered, removing tlicni afterwards. Trees of the espa* 
lier kind are likewise frequently introduced in ranges round 
the main quarters, at the distance of about six feet from the 
side of the walk, and from fifteen to twenty in the rows, 
according to the sorts that are made use of* Within these 
ranges of espalier trees, good standards of tall growth are 
occasionally introduced, at the distance of thirty, forty, or 
more feet, in each direction. Fruit-trees, of the small shrubby 
kinds, such as Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, where 
there are not outslips, are frequently introduced on the sides 
of the quarters, and as divisions to them when large, at the 
distance of eight or nine feet from each other. When plant¬ 
ed in this way, they should be trained in the fan-form. But 
it h better, where it can be done, lo have them in separate 
plantations,^especially the first sort. 

A constant attention to digging and weeding is indispensa¬ 
ble to the success of a garden; as also the use of abundance 
of manure. For the properties of which, as well as Grafting, 
Inarching, Inoculation, we refer to the different parts of 
this vrork^ under their proper heads. 

Of the DUfrihutiQn of Crope. 

This must be regulated by the nature of ihe situation, their 
particular kinds, as well as the taste and experience of the 
proprietor. On the narrow borders under the wall-trees, 
various sorts of small crops may he raised, both of the early 
and late kinds, according to the difference of the aspects,; 
but all the deep-rooting sorts should be avoided, such as Cab¬ 
bages, Cautifiowers, Beans, Peas, except those of the frame 
kind, as being injurious to the trees by the shade which they 
cause, as well as by depriving them of due nourishment* But 
the large parts of the borders uext the walks are proper fiir 
raising all sorts of the more early crops, such as those of tl^e 
Radish, Spinach, Lettuce, Carrots, French Beaus, Salad 
herbs, and all the Dw'arf Pea kinds that are cultivated in wide 
rows; those which have a soul hern aspect for the early crops; 
the eastern and western ones for succession crops of the 
several kinds; and llic northern ones, as being more cool, 
for raising and pricking out many sorts of small plants, slips, 
and cuttings, in llie summer season, when the oilier parts are 
apt to be too dry, and loo much exposed to the lieat of the 
sun* 

All such borders as are nest lo the ranges of espalier trees, 

1 are well suited to the diftereni loiv-growing crops, such as 
I Lettuce, Spinach, Endive, Strawberries, &c* and for pricking 
out upon, at different seasons, many sorts of plants, to be 
afterwards transplanted into different situations, in order to 
complete their growth. But the quarters, or large divisions, 
should always be destined for the reception of the large prin¬ 
cipal crops, such as those of Onion, Leek, Carrot, Parsnip, 
Turnip, Beet, Potatoe, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Cole* 
wort, Kale, Pea, Bean, Scarlet Bean, Celery, Artichoke, As¬ 
paragus, and other similar kinds. 

In every department, the greatest attention should be paid 
to the keeping of the different parts, fully cropped, as well as 
to neatness and regular order; and as the crops are removed 
from the ground in the autumn, it is often of great advantage 
to have it ridged up for the winter in a regular manner. 

When the garden has been laid out, planted, and finished, 
it will be of much advantage to have a plan of it, with the 
names of the different trees introduced in their proper places* 
By this means the memory is greatly assisted, especially in 
extensive grounds, and the various operatioDS performed with 
more regularity and exactness* 
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OJ Planting, 

The most proper seasons for planting in each year, are 
spring and autuniiu The roots of all plants that are taken 
up siiould be preserved entire^ and not thinned or loppedj 
unless ^viten diseased. As planting is usually performed in 
roMs, care should be taken that the direction of the rows be 
north and south ; the ground and the plants will then receive 
tlie greatest portion of sunshine, and the plants wdll be more 
tJirivjug than any other position at similar distances could 
render them* The modes of planting in ordinary use are the 
following; 

1. Hole Plfinting. This mode of planting is generally 
employed for trees or shrubs that have attained a good siiie. 

It consists in digging holes sufHciently large to admit tlie 
whole of their roots in their natural positipiit or in the same 
position* and at the same depthj whicli they had previous to 
their removal* The e^i lh at the bottom of llic bole should 
be w'ell loosened ; the roots sJiould be covered with the finest I 
part of the soil, and none of tJie sod should be returned till it : 
has been broken up and pulverised* If the plant be of the I 
tender kind* the surface of the ground, after planting it, I 
should be covered vvitii tong dung or turfs, to prevent ib' 
being injured by cold weather before it has properly taken j 
hold of the soil, I 

2* Ti'tnch Planting, In digging a trench, for planting 
Box edgings. Asparagus, nursery plants* &c. a line is gene- ■ 
rally used as a guide; lltc depth and width of the trend] 
must be proportioned to tlie roots it has to admit, and that 
side of the trench next tlie line is made perpendicular, or 
nearly so; the plants are set against tjie upright side, and 
the earth being returned, the plants are fixed by treading it^ 
down. 

3. Trenching-in Plantings This method is adopted on | 
light soils, where the plants are to have considerable spaces i 
between them, and thciefore a continued trench is not requi -1 
site. It is performed hy two persons; a line being set up, 
or a mark made as a guide, one person turns out a sutheient j 
quantity of soil to admit one plant, which the other person: 
immediately puts zillo (he hole, and the digger proceeding to | 
make another liole* throws the soil he takes up into the hole , 
last made. When the row is com [deled* the earth is trodden 
down, as in the last mode of planting, 

4, Sid Planting, This is an expeditious inode of plant¬ 
ing* aj»d Diucli used wdiere large quantities of suckers and i 
uurscry plants are to be planted. In performing it, oue per- | 
son, having a line set up or marked, forms a crevice in llie 
direction of the mark* lie then draws his spade out* and forms 
another, by crossing the former in the middle ; a boy follow¬ 
ing him, puts the sucker in at llie crossing place* and finishes 
the operation by pressing the earth togcllter with his foot. 

6. Drill Planting, The drills or trenches are drawn by 
a hoe, at the distance and depth the seed requirei; the seed 
is dropped in, and generally covered by manual labour. 
Bulbous roots, and large seeds, such as Walnuts and Beans* 
arc frequently phiiited in this manner. 

0. Beddingdn Planting, In this mode of plaoting, tlzc 
soil Imving been first prepared by digging and pulverizing it 
thoroughly, is formed into beds three or four feet wide, with 
alleys between them* The earth is then raked off the surface 
of each bed into tlie alleys, and the planting being performed, 
It is again spread over the surface. The depth to which the 
soil is drawn off, must be detennined by what the seed or 
root* to be planted require. Bulbous roots, and large seeds, 
pre frequently thus planted* 

7* Furrow Planting consists in the use of ibc plough and 


tlie harrow* and is only employed ythtn large tracts of gioPAtl 
are employed for one kind of produce^ 

Q, Diltbling, The principal difference between tbe dtb* 
bliiLgof the gardener and Abat of the agrtcukumt* iip that 
tlie tbrnier does not close the earth by the subsequent use of 
the hiirrow, but uses his dibble* or selting-stick, to press it 
togeiJier* and fix the plants as he process. Herbaceous^ 
shrubby, and fibrous-rooted plants* are very commonly set m 
this manner, as well as a great number of seeds. 

9, Ti^oivel Planting, This is easily and expeditiously per¬ 
formed witli a garden trowel, which serves both to take np 
ihe pliint, and to make the hole for its reception. A qufto- 
(ily of earth is usually taken up along with the plant, and a 
little water is used to render it less liable to droop* 

10, Planting with bailM of earth ab<ntt the roots. This 
practice consists in the removal of a plant or tree with 
as much as possible of the soil adhering to its roots. It 
is employed for all tender plants, and for Ihe most bardy 
when they are transplanted at a season improper for the ope¬ 
ration, as in summer. 

11, Planting in pots, Oarden pots should be very little, 
larger than what the plants require at tbe time they are put 
into them* and should be changed as the plants increase in 
size. They should have the hole at the bottom covered by a 
potsherd* or oyster-shell, and when the plants are first set ia 
them, which is generalty done with more or less earth about 
tlieiii, the whole of the vacant space, while the plants, are 
held upright, should be filled up with fine mould* and a 
wateriug immediately given* In removing a plant from a 
small pot to a larger, the whole of the earth b generally 
taken u]> entire, mid placed in the large pot* upon a bed of 
earth laid at the bottom of that pot* and which is enough to 
raise the surface of the old mould very nearly to the level it 
is to retain. Tbe vacant space round the sides must then be 
filled up with fine mould: the plant wilt by this means scarcely 
receive the slightest interruption in its growth* and the freui 
eartli will iu a short time cause it to be more luauriant* If a 
plant appear to be diseased before it is transplanted* tbe 
whole of the earth should be shaken from its roots* which 
should be examined* and any part found to be unsound Ghoold 
be cut off; and as there has probably been some fault in tbe 
earth, it will be proper to use none but fresh. Tbe mould 
of potted plants should be occasionally stirred up, to tbe 
depth of an inch or two, and should be watered sui^iently 
often to prevent its getting dry. 

Directions for the Flower GartUn, 

Flowers are classed into annuah^ biennials^ and perenniah. 
The first, are those that are sown, and flower* and geoeiallj 
die* withiti the year. The second* are those sow^n one year* 
and which flower, and generally die* the nest* The third* 
are (hose that do not flower the year they are sowu* but tbe 
uext, aud continue to live years after, some fewer, some 
more. 

Culture of AnnuaU, Tbe middle of March is a good itnw 
to $ow the tender sorts; of which the following are tbose 
usually cultivated in gardens; Amaranths, Balsam** Cocki- 
combs. Egg-plants, Humble Plant, Ice Plant* Martyoia* Setr* 
let Convolvulus* Sensitive Plant, Snake Melon* and Stramop 
uiums* In order to succeed well, there should be provided 
fine, dry, and rich earth* good stable-dung* frames and lights* 
or hand-glasses, aud mats to cover. A moderately-ttiimg 
hot-bed* for a one-light frame, may be prepared* aad* file 
heat being somewhat abated* tb« seed* should be sown ibinlj 
in drills, two or three ipcbe* asuoder* on five or six indies of 
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mould, or Jess on a weak bed ; or sow in pots, plunged to tlie 
rims in earth. Cover (he seeds from a quarter of an inch, or 
more, according to their size. Some of them Vf'il) appear in 
a few days, and others will lie a fortnight or more, according 
to the circnmstauces of their nature, age, and tlie heat or 
moisture they meet Mith in the bed. Water, just warm, 
should be gently given (hem as they appear to need it; and 
utr, Hs much as they can be thought to bear, a little at first, 
and by degrees mojc, for this is essential to llicir health and 
strength. Provide another bi^d within one iiionllt from the 
sowing, to set the plants out in ; and, having six inchesMeptfi 
of mould, place them hve or sis inches asunder, allowing 
those to the warmest part of the bed wlilch were longest in 
condng up, which arc of course the weakest; or they may be 
put out in small pots of hve inches' diameter, the talfesl being 
placed behind. If not sown till the beginning of April, this 
second bed may possibly do for the whrde business, with 
proper management to keep up its heat by day, and by cover¬ 
ing it well at iiighi; but a Uiird bed is commonly necesbarvj iJi 
order to bring the plants on forward and fine. In I his 
second bed, it bciiiii covered over with four or five inches of 
mould, the plants should be in small pots, one in each, and 
plunged an inch deep, close to one aiiolher. As tlie beds get 
cooler, the pofs are tu be earthed higher, till up to the rims 
in mould; but, if planted without pots, the distance shoidd 
be eight or nine inches asunder. As these tender anuuals 
cannot bear the full open air till midsummer, give tlieni as 
much of it as possible in the frames, by degrees, even taking 
off the glasses in the micldle part of mild days. Keep up a 
heat in the third bed as long as can be, that the plants may 
continue in a growing state, and not get stunted by cold ul 
liottom, Jt is hardly necessary to state, that the beds must 
be larger, and frames deeper, every time the plants are shifted. 
From the small pots, let them be transplanted into bigger in 
lime, or into warm borders, where, if covered with liand- 
glasses set on bricks for a while, it wifi secure them from 
uiikiud weather, till they are got a litlle hardened. In this 
changeable climate, it is dilficult to know when tender plants 
may be safely eKf>osed; yet too mucli housing and covering 
is to be avoided as much as possible. Some of the tender 
dowers in pots may he plunged to the rims in the ground, to 
keep their roots cool, and for l]»e sake of being conveniently 
covered ; in which case, it is proper to put a Lit of tile 
unde meal li to keep out the worms, which are apt to do great 
mischief. Good seeds from tender annuals cannot he well 
procured but from February-sown plants; which slioiild 
begin to have protection by glass about niid-August, at least 
<luring the nights, till they are fully ripened tn September. 

The annuals, viz. African Marigold, Basil, Blue 

Browaha, Cape Marigold, Capsicum, Chinese Aster, Cljinese 
Hollyhock, Chinese or Indian Pink, Clirysanthemiim, Convol¬ 
vulus, Flench Marigold, Gourds, Lennfa, Love-apple, Marvel 
ot Peru, Mignonette, Nolana, Pahna Cliristi, Persicaria, 
Stocks, Vcliow Sultan, Tobacco, Tree Amarantlius, and Ziu 
nia, require less care. These may have a slighter bed, almut 
l-wo feet thick, made for them at mid-March, or a little alter, 
being sown and managed as directed for the tender sorts. 
When tjiey are one or two inches high, they must he taken 
o]j with u ball of earth about their roots, atid eiliier trans¬ 
planted on another bed, about one and a half foot thick of 
dung, or into the borders or ground; the small kinds at four 
or five, and the largest at six or eight inches as<inder. Let 
them be watered and ke|Jt moist, and shaded from the sun 
till they are well settled. Spindle-rooted plants, as Stochs* 
should be moved where they are 1o blow as young as may 
lie; but fibrous-rooted ones may be shifted much older- 


The har^yannuals,v\ z. Adonis, Agrosteuima,Alysson, Aroa- 
ranth, Amethystea, Moldavian Balm, Belvidere, Candytuft, 
Cartliamus, Lobel's Caichfiy* Caterpillar Trefoil, Ked and 
White Clary, Convolvulus Major, Cornbottle, Spurting Cu¬ 
cumber, Yellow Fumitory, Hedgbog Trefoil, Honeywort, 
Indian Corn* Ketmia, Larkspur, Lavatera, Lupine, Mallow, 
Garden Marigold, Mignonette, Nasturtium, Nigella, Pansey 
or HearFs-ease, Sweet-scented Peas, Persicaria, Puppy, Saf- 
fiower, Scarlet Bean, Starry Scabious, Stock July-flower, 
Strawberry Spinach, Sunflower, Tangier Pea, Venus's Look- 
iiig-gbss, and Xcranthemuni, require the following treatment. 
—-Tlicjc may be sown from the middle to the end of March, 
as the best average season. But nature seems evidently to 
direct an aiiTumn-sowtng, for many sorts which are then shed 
come up at spring, and make the finest blow, and produce 
(he best seed for propagation* A number, therefore, might 
btscallered on the ground at random, after being kept a little 
while to jjarden. A second, or even a third sowing of hardy 
annuals, may be made at two or three weeks apart, to conti¬ 
nue the bloom, especially of those that come early, and are 
soon off. The middle of May is not too late* In short, of 
eveiy flower that blows in summer, there may be three sow¬ 
ings, and two of those lliat come in autumn, in order to a full 
succession. But, as hardy annuals do not transplant well, 
they should be sown where they are to remain, and they 
must have a good soil in order to succeed* They require 
to be frequently watered in dry weather. A few choice 
sorts should be sown in pots, selling them wliere they have 
only The morning sun; and, when in flower, they will serve 
to put iti(o any particular place or apartment for ornament. 
—Tlie annexed Engravings of ** Improved Flower Stands,” 
will shew bow such pots may be placed to the greatest 
advantage. 

among others, include the following varieties, viz* 
Canterbury Bell, Cfiina Pink, Ethiopian Colulea, Common 
Pink* French Honeysuckle, Globe Thistle, Hollyhock, Tree 
Mallow, Yellow Horned Poppy, Rocket, Scabious, Stock 
JuJy-flower, Sv-eetwilliam, Tree Primrose, Vervain Mallow, 
and Wall-floAver*—These are to be sown in drills, or in beds, 
at broadcast, the latter end of March or beginning of April, 
where they have only the morning sun* and the ground should 
be cool, or kept so by occasional watering; the beginning of 
May* however, is not too late* Thin the young plants on the 
seed-beds soon after they appear, and keep them well weeded. 
They may either remain till autumn* to be planted out where 
they are to blow-, or, if they grow too strong and crowditig. 
Jet every other be drawn in summer, and planted out wider 
into nursery-beds, lor use cither in autumn or the following 
spring. The latter season will do for final planting, ihough 
the former is best, as the roots get established in the ground; 
because, if moved in the sjiring, they are apt to meet with a 
check. In severe winters, however, those moved in autumn 
are sometimes killed, and therefore a few may be reserved 
to spring; when* being moved with good balls of earth* they 
will nol be much checked. A succession of bienmals should 
be preserved by annual sowing, 

Perenmah^ (I’liose marked thust, are mostly propagated 
from seed.) Adonis* Alyssonf, Atiemone, Asphodel, Asters* 
Auricula* Bachelors Butlojj, Beau Caper* Bee Laikspnrt, 
Bngloss, Campanulaf, Campion* Cariiatiotit, Cardinal Flower* 
Cassia* Columbine, Cowslip, Crauesbi!), Ci'owfoot* Daffodil* 
Daisies* Dogtooth Violet* Dragons, Dropwort, Eternal-flower, 
FenneLgiani, Feverfew, Flax, Flowcr de-Iuce* FoxglovefTfaxi- 
uelta, Fumitory* Garlic, Gentianella, Goldy Locks* Golden 
Rod, Greek Valerian, Hawkweedt* Hepatica, Herb Beuncr* 
Hollybockt, Houseleek, Lady's Mantle, Lady's Slipper* Lady's 
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Smock, LiJy of ihe Valley, Lion's Tail, London Pride, Loose¬ 
strife, Lupine, Lycbnidea, Madwort, Marsb Mangold, Mea^ 
dow-sweet. Milfoil, Milk Vetch, Mint, Moth-Mullein, Na^ei- 
wort, Oxeye Daisyt, Everlasting Peat, Peony, Pilewort, Pinks, 
riaiTtain, Polyaolliust, Primirose, Ragged Robin, Ranunculus, 
Reed, Rliubarbf, Saxifrage, Skullcap, Snap-dragout. Sneeze- 
wort, Sidesaddle Flower, Soapwort, Solomon’s Seal, Spider- 
wort, Spurge, Stoaecrop, Sunflower, Swallow-wort, Tlirtfl, 
Throat wort. Toadflax, Tradescanthia, True-love, Valerian, 
Vervain, Veronica, Violet, Viper*s Bugloss, Wakerobin, and 
'Willow-herb.—This class of flowers is propagated, many of 
tliem by their roots, according to their ualiire, as fibrous, 
bulbous, ; some by layers, suckers, oflfseU, slips, cuttings; 
and a few', such as we have already noticed, by seed. All 
sorts bearing seed are occasionally propagated this way, for 
tbe purpose of producing new varieties, or to raise finer 
plants, as those from seed generally prove. The principal 
obstacle against raising from seed, is, that they are severt^l 
years before they come to blow, as all bulbous and tuberous- 
rooted flowers are. The oflTsots, or parting of the roots, are 
planted in spring or autumn, taking care lliateach piece sepa¬ 
rated lias some fibres of the root: this is usually done in 
September; and the slip of the root will itself flower the 
ensuing summer: if done in spring, it sliould precede the 
shooting of the stalks. 

Sulbous and Tuber&u&'TOottd Flower viz. Aconites, Ama 
ryllis. Anemone, Asphodel, Bnibocodium, Colcliicum, Corn- 
flag, Crown Imperial, Cyclamen, Daffodil, Fritillaria, Fumi¬ 
tory, Hyacinth, Iris, Jonquil, Narcissus, Pancratiuuis, Poly- 
authus Narcissus, Ranunculus, Safl'ron, Sisynnchiuti], Snow¬ 
drop, Squill, Star of Bethlehem, Tuheroses, and Tulips.— 
To raise these, they should be sown in boxes about three feet 
long, two wide, and six inches deep, filled with light rich 
earth, about the middle of August, or September, and setting 
them in a sunny sheltered place, umler cover. Sowings may 
take place also in March or April, removing the boxes in May 
to a place where they may have only (he morning sun. Thin 
them a little if they come uji thick; and, when the stalks 
die, put on half an inch of fljie fresh mould ; and after the 
decay of the leaf next summer, lliey must be planted out in 
nursery-beds, two or three inches asunder, according to their 
nature; and some will blowr the following year, as the Ane- 
mone and Rumtoculus, &c. Ihough the Hyacinth will be four 
or five, and the Tulip, seven or eiglit, first. These must be 
removed from the nursery-bed to another, as soon as their 
tops are decayed, and planted at &i\ inches* distance; and 
ever after treated as blowing plants. Keep them very clear 
of weeds, particularly the seedlings; wliieh protect in severe 
weather from frost, or heavy rain, by mats and hoops. These 
flowers are easily multiplied by offsets, which are siimll, but 
in other respects like the parent, whether that be bulbous or 
tuberous: the offsets should be separated from the main root 
at the time they are taken up, which should be done in dry 
weather. The general cullure, is to take them up annually, 
soon after they have flowered; when their leaves and stalks 
turn yellow and decay, then the root is at rest, and its fibres 
die. When first taken up, lay them covered in dry earth for 
a few days, and clean and harden them in the sun ; after 
which, they must be stored in a dry place till wanted : damp 
is apt to rot them. Autumii-floweriiig bulbs are to be taken 
up ill May, if their leaves are decayed* Spring-flowering 
bulbs should be replanted in September and October; those 
of the summer in October or November; and those of antumn 
in July or August The scaly bulbs, as Lilies, &c. should 
not be kept out of the ground above a month or six w'eeks. 
Those that flower in summer may be put in the ground at 


diflereot times, as early aad late in aatttiBt^ mod didtir 
new year, but not later than Febmry, t«r obtain ikiacocettei 
of bloom. If any are put m at the end of Febroiirjrf or 
iiing of March, they sbntild remain two yeanfbr ioemaOi 
The soil that best suits bulbous and tuberoua*rooted Boiftfi^ 
is a sandy loam; but most of the sorts ate not vovj riee. 
The ground for them should, however, be w«H dnfc that 
tlieir fibres may shoot freely, and wet be complelely dmiicd 
from them, when much of it fails. This work fhonld be done 
a week before planting, that the ground may settle; In a 
light soil, roots of the Ranunculus have been known to itrike 
a yard deep, which may admonish, that in a clay bottom it h 
proper to lay a body of stones about eighteen inchev deep, 
that too much moisture may not be detained to afaAeti tba 
roots. The depth at which bulbs should be planted, Mut 
be according to their size, three or four inches deep, Am 
their top. Tubers ^Iso according to thdr sise; Anemonn 
and Ranunculuses at t^o or two and a half inches, Are. Som 
bulbs will come up at even a rcM>t below the ground^ as Crown 
Imperials, &c. Their proper disposition it either lii beds o# 
from three to four feet and a half wide, for the curioos sorts; 
or in patches, to form clusters of three, four, or fire, agteeabk 
to the room they requite. There should be only one ill a 
place of the White or Orange Lily, Crown Impefial^ ud 
such-like large bulbs. In beds, the ibney sorts of bolbi^ and 
tubers, may be set in rows, eight or nine inches asunder, md 
from five to seven inches in the rows, according to tbcir 
size. The ilistance of four inches apart is, bowewA by 
some florists, thought sufficient for Aneuionet and Runntoa- 
luses; but more room is desirable where a strong bloom is 
required. Hyacinths should be planted at seven or eMi, 
though they are more commonly set at six inches* Tnlipi 
should be at eight or nine, though six is often all that U 
allowed them. When planted, if rain does not come in about 
four or five days, the be<ls should be watered, to set Iben 
growing, that they may not mould or rot* 

Of all flowers or flowering shrubs, the Rote seem toclaiiD 
precedence. In its varieties it should be pUoied inall situa¬ 
tions; but the Provence more particularly. To esoouiige 
them to bear in the latter part of the year, pulling off ^ 
first roses as soon as they begin to ^ meiii ; but to 

pull oflT all the buds, at the usual time of bloom, is a jMtra 
certain method. A more sure way still, is to top dn new 
shoots towards the end of May, or prune down to two ct 
three eyes. Transplanting Roses in the spring, is a meu to 
eflcct a middle bloom; and, if in a north border, and cool 
ground, this may be done late in April, or even in 
watering, and, at the same time, prunuig short. Early Rom 
are obtained by being trained against a sooth wall. ^Iie 
Monthly Rose thus planted, and having the tiglil ofaCucuiiH 
her frame put before it, will sometimes come as early as the 
end of April, or beginning of May* It is a good method to 
put moss round the roots of these trees io March, to keep the 
ground warm, and at the same time moist, which bdpt to 
produce both forward and large roies; in dry and hot sitia- 
tious they ofUu require water* See the article Aom, 

The Kitchen Garden* 

The following are the proper plants for a Kitchen Garden; 
directions for the culture of which wilt be found rader theil 
proper heads in the body of the work*— Angelica, Aniw; 
Artichoke, of the Dutch or Globe, French, and Jenuakin 
sorts: Asparagus, Balm, Sweet Basil: Bean, Dwarf, FfoBcb^ 
Kidney, Lisbon, Long-podded, Mangan, Red-Uoflaomsd, 
Sandwich, Spanish, White-blossomed, and Windsor sortai 
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Gmn* Red, Wijife Bed; Borecole, Borage;Cauliflower; 
Early-purple aod Ijtte purple Brocoli; Druai headed, loipe- 
rial. Sea, Sugar-loaf, Scotch, and Turijip rooU^d Cabbage; 
Cardoon, Carrot, Capsicoiti, Cauliflower; Common and 
Upright Celery ; Chamomile, Chives, Chervil, Clary, Corian¬ 
der, Corn-salad, Cress; Cucumber, the short green, early, 
long green, prickfy, Dutch white, Roman, Turkey green, and 
white sorts; Dill; Elecampane; green curled, white, and 
Balavian Endive; Eschalot, Feone), Garlic, Gourd, Horse¬ 
radish, Hyssop, Indian Cress, Kale, Lavender, Leek; Let- 
tuoe, the black co&s, browa Dutch, early green cabbage, 
imperial, Silestao, green cos^ uad whitecoss sorts: Lore-apple; 
Annual Sweet, and Winter Perennial Sweet Marjoram; Mari¬ 
gold ; Cantaleupe and [{oman Melons; Pepper and Spear 
Mushroom; Black and White Mustard; Portugal, 
Spanish, Strasburgh, and WelsEi Ojiion; Common, 

curled, and broad-leaved Parsley ; Parsnip; Pea, the Charl¬ 
ton, golden, Reading hotspur, Spanish, green nonpareil, large 
and dwarf marrowfat, round val, and sugar sorts; Pen* 

jiyroyal; common and red Polatoe, as well as the common 
red, common early, kidney, and American sorts; the loQg- 
topped, short-topped, salmon, and wJdic and black Spamsli 
Radish; Rape; Rhubarb; Rocambole; Rosemary; Rue; 
Saffron; the common, red. Inroad-leafed, and narrow leafed 
Sage; Salsafy; summer and wijjier Savory; Scorzonera; 
Skirret; common and Frcncb Sorrel; Spinach; Tajtsoy; 
Thrragou; Thyme; the early Dutch, oblong, green, red, yel¬ 
low, and whilt-rooled Ficuch Turnip; Water Cress, aud 
Wormwood, 

All the perennial aromGtk& are easily raised, either by slips, 
offsets, parting the roots, or by seed, and they may be plant¬ 
ed in spring, summer, or autumn, in beds or borders, six to 
twelve inches asunder; but the annual and biennial kinds 
must be raised every year or two, from seeds sown in spring, 
in any compartment of common earth in llie open ground, 
except the very tender sorts, such as Basil, which must be 
raised on liot-beds, to be transplanted out in May or June* 
Most of the others generally remain where they are sown in 
the natural ground, butliiey may be nccasiunally trarjsplanled, 
the Sweet Marjoram and Summer Savory, Ui June, &c* and 
likewise the Angelica, a» being of large growth, in summer. 
As some of these only afford their useful parts at particular 
seasons, as Mint, Oatui, Pennyroyal, Tari'agon, Sw'eet Mar¬ 
joram, dic* they should be cut and preserved at such times 
for winter use, as about July and August; but autumn will 
be equally suitable for Marigold, Chamomile, Lavender, Sage- 
tops, Marjoram, and Hyssop, which often stand the winter. 
Parsley generally supplies gieeu leaves all the winter; Basil 
and Dill only in summer. Chervil and Coriander principally 
in summer and autuinii, of the spring and summer sowings. 
Anise and Angelica continue only in summer. 

The Trail Garden. 

The following is a list of those Shrubs and Trees usually 
planted in the Fruit Garden; for the cultivation of which, 
reference is 1o be made under the proper heads in the body 
of the work,—Almond, the common, dwarf, Jordan, and 
white-flowered sorts; Apple, the common codling, June- 
eating, Margaret, Kentish, winter pearmain, scarlet summer, 
golden pippin and russet, redstreak, Kentish pippin, nonpa¬ 
reil, kitchen rennette, and quince sorts; black, stoneless, and 
white Barberry; Cherry, the common black, red Kentish, 
white-heart, red-lieart, black*lieart, Motelio, Turkey, and 
Portugal sorts; common red and white, while grape, and 
blackcurrants; Damson; Fig; Gooseberry, the hairy red, 


smooth red, damson, hairy green, smopth grpep, oyql yf^Uoiy, 
great and early amber, and eomtupti white lorU; 
kinds pf Grape; German, Nottingham» and I|a!iai| 

Black Mulberry; Nectarine; Nut-tree; Peqch; Slimmer 
Pears, as the musk, green chisel, red muscad^l, 

Windsor, queen, orange, mask, and bergamgtte sprff; AMtunin 
Pears, as the autumn, Swiss, caraway, brown aqd wIiR^ 
buerre, green sugar, and swai)-egg sorts; Winter Peam, as the 
Su Germain, Chaumontelle, Colmar, Hollagd^s bergaflpotM, 
Worcester black, and double-flowered sorts; Plums, aa the 
damask, damson, green and blue gage, Orleans, perdigrpo, 
mogul, imperial, apricot, damascene, and bullae^ sorts: the 
Apple, Pear, and Portugal Quince; thecononiDn red, white, 
dnuble*bearing, and Antwerp Raspberry; the Alpine, Chili, 
hautboy, and scarlet Strawberry ; and the thifi-^hdled, tbick- 
sheiled, double, and common oval WalngL 

Directions for the pruning of Fruit-trees will be found at 
page 407 of this Volume* But the manner in which they 
should be trained^ we introduce at this place* Mr* Kniglit 
has successfully adopted a method, Jti whicb a greater 
surface of leaf is exposed to the light, than in any of thjt 
ordinary, modes, and which caused the growth of Peach-trees 
to be such, that at two years old they were fifteen feet wjde. 
Beginning with plants a year old, he headed them down early 
in spring, and trained only two shoots from each stem, in 
opposite directions, and nearly horizontal, for they only rP^e 
at an elevation of five degrees; when he observed any differ^ 
ence in the vigour of the shoots, he depressed the strongest, 
or gave a greater elevation to the weakest, by which the uub 
formity of their growth was maintaioed, and in one Rummer 
they attained the length of four feet* The lateral shoots 
were pinched off at tlie first or second leaf, and were in the 
succeeding winter wholly destroyed^ In the subsequent pro¬ 
gress of this mode of training, the large space which would 
be inclosed by a semi^circlc resting upon the extremities of 
these nearly horizontal shoots, is gradually filled up by other 
shoots, whfeh proceed divergently from them, until these new 
shoots attain an inclination of about thirty degrees, when on 
the side next tJte centre of the tree, shoots nearly horizontal 
are trained from them. This mode of traiuing has a neat 
appearance, besides being conducive to the health of the 
tree. 

Id addition to what has been given under Vilis, p. 757 of 
this Volume, on the ctiltivation of the Gkape, the following, 
as being of considerable interest, is here introduced as the 
invention of Mr* Marsh, of Barnstaple* *' The invention 
(says he) is a simple, cheap, and easy mode of raising Grapes, 
of a quality superior in flavour and perfection to any 1 have 
before met with.'" The building in winch the Grape is pro¬ 
duced is only four feel eight inches high in front, six feet and a 
half wide, and eight feet high at the back* The front and 
end walls are built with brick, two feet Jiigh from tlie ground, 
and glazed in front two feet eight inches high, at each end, 
and on the top, like a common green-house. It fronts due 
south, to receive every advantage of the sun*"' At the end h 
the door Running lengthways, on each side, are two beds of 
earth, two feet high, inclosed in a narrow brick wall, with a 
passage between them. The back wall is plastered wilb 
mortar made of lime, smiths' cinders, and scales from the 
anvil, in equafl parts. Those Vines which are act at the end 
of the Grapery are trained along the wall, and meet in the 
centre : the Grapery is twenly-two feet long; in which,space, 
and at the cuds, no less than ten Vines of different sorts ate 
introduced through the wood-work on the wall, which pro¬ 
jects for that purpose* Before the building was erected, 

1 obtained alt the information I could, from gentlemen of my 
10 F 
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acquaiDtance who understood the mauagecnent of Vines in 
France, Spain^ Italy, Fortugal, Szc. from whom 1 learned^ 
that the roots of the Vines should not he more than two feet 
siK inches asunder, nor let to rim high, and but little wood 
suffered to grow from each root* Observing these rules, I 
tried several experiments; and found the following method 
to be attended with singular success. Fill the two beds with 
rotten dung and garden earth ; water the same, when the sun 
appears the whole day, morning and eveningp and so in pro¬ 
portion. Ti»o exhalation will supply every part of the Vine 
with nourishing warm water, as may he seen by examining 
the Vine; which appears to be one of the causes of prO' 
ducing the effect, in rtic beds, or earlh-pits, Pine<apples, 
or any thing else, may be raised, to remain, or to be trans¬ 
planted. In winter, remove the earth in the pits, place bricks 
on tbeir edge, half way up from the bottom, each row three 
feet asunder; on the bricks place common plastering-laths on 
their edge; over which put some tong titter taken froin horse- 
dung, and put upon it the earth wdiich was removed. Doors 
being made in the walls of the cartii-jiits, at tfie front of each 
partition, or six doors in each pit, ]>ut into each as much fer¬ 
mented horse-dung as it will hold ; stop it up close with a 
wooden stopper, and let it remain six or eight days ; then 
take it out, and repeat the same during the winter, or any 
time you please. The flavour of any fruit raised iu beds so 
managed, is superior to what is raised in a hoi-house, and 
fire is saved. To prevent the heat from being too great in 
the summer, put five squares of glass, separately framed, with 
an axis for each io turn on, one in each light* The air, by 
being rarified, will lift up the squares, and escape; after 
which, each square will shut again of itself, and maintain a 
regular heal without farther attention ; but, when the sun is 
very intense, cold air may be admitted by sliding saslies, one 
at each end of the Grapery; but this will require altention, 
lest the Grapery cool too fast. In frosty weather, it is neces^ 
sary that the glass pari of llic Grapery should be covered 
with mats; and, as llie buds of the Vines break early in the 
spring, it is also necessary to train the Vines so as not to 
touch the glass, lest the buds perish. When the Grapes arc 
set, break off a!) superfluous shoots every second or third 
day; by which means )ou will have ripe Grapes in July, and 
tiie folloviiug eijiit monllis. One year 1 left some on the 
Vine to dry, and in March following I found tltem equal to 
any jar-raiEriiis imj^rted. If these ihsiructions are atleiitively 
observed, wine may be made in this country as rich, and of 
as good quality, as any imjmrted* It will answer tfie purpose 
of every man who has a spot of ground, to build a Grapery, 
since no profit in horticulture will be superior to it. The 
whole of tlie expense of building uiy Grapery did not exceed 
14^ and, when the Vines came iuto bearing, one year's pro¬ 
duce, if sold, would have jnore than cleared all expenses; 
from which the proflts may be easily calculated/^ 

The following singular discovery has been communfcaled 
by J. Williams, Esq.—It is a fact well known lo gardeners, 
that Vines, when exposed in tliis climate to the open air, 
allhouglx trained lo walls with southern aspects, and having 
every advantage of judicious culture, yet, in the ordinary 
course of our seasons, ripen their fruit with diflicvilty. Tliis 
rematk, however, though true in general, admits of some 
exceptions, for L have occasionally seen trees of the common 
While Muscadine and Black-cluster Grapes, that have ma¬ 
tured their fruit very well, and earlier by a fortniglil or three 
weeks, th4ti others of the same kinds, apparently possessing 
similar advantages of soil and aspect. The Vines that ripened 
their fruit thus early, 1 have generally remarked were o/rf 
trees, having trunks eight or ten feet high, before their bearing 


branches commenced. It occurred to me, that this dbpoii- 
lion to ripen early, might be oecasto&ed by the dryness wid 
rigidity of the vessels of the old trunk, obstruCttng the ciron* 
lattou of that portion of the sap which is sopposed to deacatd 
from the leaf. And, to prove whether or not my conjectmes 
were correct, I made incisions through the bark ^od the 
trunks of several Vines, removing a circle of bark from each| 
and thus leaving the naked alburnum above an inch in width 
completely exposed; this was done in the mODtha of Jane 
and July. The following autumn, the fruit growing on those 
trees came to great perfection, having ripened from a fortnight 
to three weeks earlier than usual; but in the aucoeedtng 
spring the Vines did not shoot with their accuatomed vigoWt 
and ] found that 1 had injured them by exposing the albor- 
nuiii unnecessarily* In 1807 these experiments were repeated* 
At the end of July and beginning of August, 1 took aannlar 
excisions of bark from the trunks of several of my Vines; 
and, that the exposed alburnum might be again covered with 
new bark by the end of autumn, the removed circles were 
made rather less than a quarter of an inch in width. Two 
Vines of the White Frontiniac, in similar states of growth, 
being trained near to each other on a south wall, were selected 
for trial: cm one of these the experiment was made; the 
other was left in its natural state, to form a standard of com¬ 
parison. When the circle of bark Lad been removed about 
a fortnight, the berries on the experimeuted tree began evi- 
deatly to swell faster iban those on the other, and hy the 
beginning of September shewed indications of approaching 
ripeness, while the fruit on the unexperimented tree remained 
green and smul). In the beginning of October, the fruit on 
ibe tree that had the bark removed from it, was quite ripe, 
the other only beginning to shew a disposition to tipen, and 
the bunches were shortly afterwards destroyed by the autnni* 
nal frosts. In every case in which circles of bark were 
removed, I invariably found that the fruit not only ripened 
earlier, but the berries were considerably larger than usual, 
and more iiighly flavoured. The effect thus produced, I cau 
account for only by adopting Mr. KnighFs theory of the 
circulation of ihe sap, the truth of which these 
experimenls tend strongly to confirm. 1 therefore imagine, 
by cLilting through the cortex and liber, without wounding 
the alburnum, that the descent of that portion of the sap 
which has undergone preparaiion in the leaf, is obstructed, 
and confined in the branches situated above tlie incision; 
consequently the fruit is belter nourished, and its matiirilnn 
hasrened. It is cert at uly a considerable point gaiaedTo the 
cull Lire of Ihe Vine, to be able to bring the fruit lo |>er&Cti 4 M 
by a process so simple, and so easily tierformed.—But, lest 
there should be any misconception in the foregoing itatement, 
1 will briefly describe the exact method to be followed by any 
person who may be desirous of trying ibja mode of ripening 
Grapes. The best time for performing the opentlon on 
Vines growing in the open air, is towarda the end of July or 
beginning of August; and it is a material point, not to let the 
removed circle of bark be too wide; from one to two eighths 
ofan inch will be a space of sufficient widill; the eipo^ 
alburnum will then be covered again with new bark before 
tlie following winter, so that there will be no danger of iqju^ 
iiig the future health of the tree. It is not of much comc^ 
queuce in what part of the tree the excision ii made; but, 
In case the trunk is very large, I should then recomtnetid, 
tfiat the circles be made in the smaller branches., It is to be 
observed, that all shoots winch come out from the root of 
the Vine, or from the front of the trunk situated bdow the 
iiLcisTon, must be removed as often as they appear, unksi 
bearing-wood h particularly wanted to RU up the lower part 
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of the wall, in which case one or iivo ahools may be left. 
Vines growlni^ in hot-houses are equally improved in point of 
size and flavour, as well as made to ripen earlier^ by taking 
away circles of bark; the time for doing this^ is when the 
fruit is set, and the berries arc about the size of small shot. 
The removed circles may here be made wider than on Vines 
growing in the open air, as tlie bark is sooner renewed by 
the wartnth and moisture of I he hot-housc. Half an inch 
will not be too great a width to take oil' in a circle from a 
vigorous growing Vine; but I do not recommend the opera¬ 
tion to be performed at all in weak trees,—-I think that this 
operation may be extended to other fruits, so as to Imslen 
their maturity, especially Figs, in which there is a most 
abundant flow of returning sap; and it demoiistrutes to us 
why old trees are more disposed to bear fruit than young 
ones. Miller informs us, that the vineyards in Italy are 
thougiit to improve every year by age, till they aie fifty years 
old+ It therefore appears to me, that nature, tik the course 
of time, produces effects similar to w hat 1 liave recommeiuJed 
to be done by art* For, as trees become old, the returning 
vessels do not convey the sap into llie roots with the same 
facility they did wfieri young; thus, by occasioually removing 
circles of bark, we only anticipate the progress of nature; in 
both eases a stagnation of the true sap is obtained in the 
fruiting'branchcs, and the redundant nutriment then passes 
Into the fruit. 1 have sometimes found, that, after the circle 
of bark has been removed, a small portion of the ijiiier bark 
has adhered to the alburnum ; it is of the utiuosl importance 
to remove this, though ever so small, otherwise, in a very 
short space of time, the communication is again establislied 
with the root, and little or no effect produced. Therefore, 
in about ten days after tlic first operation has been perform¬ 
ed, I generally look at the part from whence the bark was 
removed, and separate any small portion which may have 
escaped the knife the first linie/^ 

Flowering Shrubs and Evergi^eens. 

To these we arc indebted for much of the beauty and ele¬ 
gance of otir gardens; and hence tliey .justly merit every 
care, though ificy produce ilitle or no edible fruits. They 
assist in fonniiig an agreeable shade, they afford a great 
variety of flowers* with Jeiivcs dift'ereiitly tinged, and are 
standard ornaments, that give us pleasure without occasion¬ 
ing mucli trouble.—Many shinbs are raised iroin suckers, 
others from layers, some from cuttings, and most may be 
propagateti from seeds, whicfi produce the finest plants, 
Before they are planted out for ornamenl, they should be 
trained two or three years in a nursery, to he formed into a 
fidl and regular-shaped head. Though deciduous shrubs 
may be planted almost at any time, yet October is much the 
best month, especially if a moist seusoti; tiie exception being 
made as to a cold and wet soil, in which all sorts of planting 
is best done in sprjjig. Fvergreeus must be cautiously 
planted, and they should not be ventured u]>oii in winter; 
nor even in autumn and spring, in unfavourable weather. 
They should be planted immediately after they arc taken up, 
exposing tbeir roots as Utile as possible to the air, and pre^ 
serving them whole. If the sliruhs are small, let tliem he 
removed wiiii balls of earlli to them, trimming off the pro¬ 
jecting ends* As spring is, on the whole, the fittest lime for 
removing evergreen shrubs, and as the deciduous sons do 
then also very well, slirubhcries and clumps properly enough 
become llie work of March, a little earlier or lalcr, according 
to the soil aikd season. Light sandy soils should always be 
planted in good time, and in fair weather, A good medium 


way 13 to plant the deciduous sorts the beginning of March; 
and, leaving places for the evergreen kinds, plant them the 
beginning of April, The. distances of the plants most be 
according lo the size they usually attain. Some sorts will 
not require more than three feet distance, others four, five, 
or aix. The season of shrubs flowering and leafing, is a 
materia] point lo provide for, by a proper distribution, that 
there may be a difference of decoration every month, in every 
part; and in ibis business, an equally-diversibed mixture of the 
evergreen and deciduous sorts, is necessary lo be observed. 
A regularity in planting shrubs is ever to be avoided, except 
just in the front, where there should always be some low ones, 
and a border of flowers, chiefly of the spring kinds, of the 
lowest growth, and rather bulbous-rooted. Jo open shrub*' 
iK-ries an edging of Strawberries is proper, and the hautboy 
sort preferable, on account of its superior show when in 
flower; but in these situations the Wood Strawberry b more 
commonly planted, as it will produce fruit with less sun and 
air than any oiljcr sort. 

The copious catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, a little further 
on in this work, will enable the gardener or planter to select 
such as may be most proper for particular or general pur¬ 
poses. And for a particular description of all known flowers, 
flowering shrubs, aromatic herbs, A:c. with their mode of 
cultivation, see under their generic names In the first and 
second volumes. 


THE GARDENERS CALENDAR, OR MONTHLY 
COURSE OF LABOUR, 

FIRST MONTH.—JAWrARY. 

In the Flower Garden and Shruhbei'y^ —Plant Crocuses, 
Tulips, Snowdrops, and otlter bulbous roots, PHul flower¬ 
ing shrubs, and Box and ollker edgings: prune flowering 
slirubs, taking care lo remove lljcir suckers. Protect Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and oilier delicale flowers, front cold weather and 
heavy rains, by coverings of liller or mats. Plant hedges 
and ornamenlal trees. In open weather, dig over the shrub¬ 
bery, and remove moss. 

Jn Ike liitchm Garden. —Prepare hot-beds for early Melons, 
Cucnnibera, Onions, Cresses, Mustard, and Radishes, Cover 
Mnahroorn beds with straw, bealh, particularly during 
fiost. Plaut Asparagus i» hol-beds, and give it air, except 
in stormy weather. Sow Peas, Beans, Carrots, Cabbage- 
lettuces, and curled Parsley* Provide for the succession of 
Peas and Beans, by sowing at intervals of a fortnight* Sow 
Spinach; earth up Celery and BroccolL Pick the decayed 
leaves from Cauliflowers staudiug under glasses, and give 
them air at mid-day if tire sun shines. In frosty weather, 
when other work is hindered, whtcl in dung, examine trees 
for the nests of caterptUars, and seek out the harbours of 
snails and other vermin* 

In the Fruit Garden^ —Loosen espalier and wall fruit- 
trees, and in open weather prune Apple, Pear, and Quince 
trees; Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, and Raspberries ; re¬ 
moving all cankered and decayed branches, and scraping off 
moss witli a blunt iron tool, tf the weather be very cold, 
spread rolleii dung or straw* or the refuse of flax, over the 
roots of the trees, not immediately at the bottom of the trunk* 
but principally over the small roots ut a distance; for the 
roots of trees generally extend as far as their branches. . Plant 
new Strawberry beds; prepare hoUbeds for raising the 
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early scarlet Strawberry« Cut grafts before the buds become 
large- 

In the Green h4>use, —Both iii frosty and damp or foggy 
weather, employ small fires* During the warmest part of 
erery fine day^ open I be sashes, in order that the air Id the 
house may be kept constantly sweet* Be extremely sparing 
of the use of water; Aloes, and other succulent plants, will 
require none* The water should have acquired the tempera¬ 
ture of the house before it is used. Fumigate occasionally 
with tobacco smofce* 

in the Hoi-houBc. Carefully regulate the fires, according 
to the state of the weather- The temperature of the house, 
during the night, to be kept about 55 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
and in the middte of the day it should rise to about 70 de¬ 
grees. Admit fresh air every day. Remove all insects that 
can be founds particularly examining for them the blossoms 
of fruit-trees. Roses and other flowers will frequently require 
water, but fruit trees in blossom only seldom, and little at a 
time* 

in the NuvBtB^y .—Repair the fences, to keep out rabbits, 
hares, and other animals, which are at this time very destruc¬ 
tive, from the scarcity of food. Transplant and prune forest- 
trees aud flowering shrubs* Trench the ground for sowing 
^eeds in spring: make plantations of stocks for budding aud 
grafting upon. Gather aud carry away the moss, wherever 
it appears. 

SECOND MONTH*—PEBRUARV. 

Fiower Garden and Shmbbery .—Finish the planting of 
Box and other edgings* Lay down turf where it is required, 
and in order to prevent l)ie grass from becoming rank, if 
brought from a poor lo a rich soil, place under it a layer of 
sand. Bulbous and tuberous ^rooted flowers may still be 
planted, but wilt in general be xveakcr titan if planted iu the 
fall of the year. Dig over aud manure ibe soil of the shrub¬ 
bery, and finish the pruning of the shrubs. Transplant per¬ 
ennial flewerB; sow tender annuals in hot-beds, and prepare 
the ground for sowing hardy annuals* Continue lo cover 
beds of valuable flowers with mats as in last month, taking 
oflf the mats in the middle of the day. 8^veep otf the moss 
from grave) walks with a stiff broom* 

Kitchen Carden. —Sow Melons, Cresses, Mustard, Radishes, 
.and Celery- Put the Cucumbers three days old into small 
pots, one for each plant, and put the pots up to the rim in a 
hot-bed. Continue to sow Peas, Beans, Carrots, Cabbages, 
Savoys, and Lettuces. Examine the Cauliflowers and Let¬ 
tuces under glasses. Earth up the Beans and Peas of last 
month^s sowing. Plant Garlic, Hocambole, Chives, Escha¬ 
lots, Scorzonera, Salsafy, Borage, Angelica, Marigold, curled 
Parsley, Potatoes, and Jerusalem Artichokes* Plant Horse¬ 
radish by cuttings ; and at the end of the month, plant the last 
crop of Asparagus for forcing. If the heat of any of the 
bot-beds appears to decline too much, remove a part of the 
dung round the sides, and apply a quantity of fresh. 

Fruit Garden .—Prune and nail up Vines, Peaches, Nec¬ 
tarines, and other stone-fruit trees. Transplant fruibtrees of 
all sorts. Plant cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants. Give 
air to Strawberries on hot-beds. Graft Apples, Peiirs Plums, 
and Cherries. If gum or symptoms of canker appear, cut 
out the infected part. 

Gr«»-AMiie*-^Ae mild weatijer occurs or approaches, 
admit more or less fresh air dnnng the d^y. Dissi^te ibe 
damp of foggy weather, aud ward off the effects of frost, by 
smaU flres^ The Aloe will still require no water; plants of 
a less sDcculent nature will require a liule; and others, in 


proportion as they approach to a hnd or Ug^eofu 
will require the quantity of water to be tuftpewed. Fnqwtt 
waterings are better than few and copfons onetu B^more ell 
decayed leave*. Remove the euftb of potB to tfao depth of 
an inch, and supply its place by fresh montd. 

Hat-Aouae.—Ltt the temperalufe be about 66 degrm dui^ 
ing the night, and 75 or 80 degms dnrhig tlie middle of the 
day. Thin the bunches of Grapes; eradicate decayed leavci 
and insects. I^ke care to keep the air in 4 wholesome sUte. 
Frequently water Pines, stir up the old bark, nod riiii. with 
it some fresh, if there be a decay of its heat. Fumigate to 
destroy insects. 

iVtir^er^^*—Plant Acorns, Beech-mast, and other seeds, Ac. 
of shrubs and forest*trees; cut down seedling Clieatnats of 
one year old to the ground : head down grafted and budded 
stocks; plant cuttings, suckers, and layers in geneniL 

THIRD MONTH.—MAfiCH. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery *—Give a covering of fieih 
earth to plants in pots, first removing a layer of the old enith. 
Roll gravel walks finish the planting of deciduous shnib^ 
and perennial flowers, and contiutie to sow annual ftowen^ to 
jiiaintam a succession of them. Tender annnals, oovni in 
pots, will require a gentle hot-bed, to batton ifaetr time of 
flowering. Sedulously weed the fiower borders. Phut ev«t^ 
greens with balls of earth. Plant Camattoti hyers in pob; 
Shelter tender flowers from heavy rain or slecL Fiaiih the 
laying of Turf, aud at the end of the BOiith mow the Qrasa. 

Kitchen Garden .—Sow the general crop of Lettuces, Fuv 
nips, and Carrots. Continue to sow Peas and Beans at infer*' 
vals. Sow Spinach and Cabbage seed. Celery, and early 
Turnips. Make fresh plantations of Asparagus, between the 
rows of which sow Onions. Remove the hand-glasses from 
Cauliflowers, and earth them np. Sow Saloding, Parsley^ 
Horse-radish, Thyme, and aromatic and physical herbs m 
general. Plant Leeks and Endive for seed. Surround the 
hot beds of Meloos aud Cucumbers with a thick lining of 
fresh dung, or remove them to fresh beds. Kidney-bean*, 
Jenualem Artichokes, Tomatoe, Musbfooma, and Capncnmi, 
roust not be forgotten. 

I^uii Garden. —The blossoms of the Peach, Nectarine, 
and Apricot, must be protected from dry and cold winds in 
the night, by placing hurdles before tfaein, or spiaading oW 
fishing nets over them, or covering them with main. Plant 
and prune; graft the various kinds of stocks; shorten the 
shoots from the grafts of last year, and take off Ibe beads of 
the budded stocks of the same age. Dress Stfawfaeny bedi^ 
and water them, especially those on hot-bedt; pltoe uriipi of 
straw on the ground to support the leaves, mud remove all 
runners, unless it is intend^ to prepare for a new plontilioii 
of them tn autumn. Hoe the soil where the CumitU and 
Gooseberries are planted. 

Green-heuse ^—Trim Myrtles, Orange-trees, Lemon-lreei^ 
and other shrubs, to the form requir^. Open the fosbci 
during the warmest part of all fine days. Frequent watering 
will be required ; and the washing of the plants with orateci* 
beneficial* Exclude the frost ; for which purpose, atlUghBk 
a small fire will be necessary. Sow the seeds of gneil^lMam 
plant* in hot beds. 

Hot-hotise .—Thin the leaves and shoots of the Vioe. 
Admit fresh air during the middle of fine days.. T^wub^ 
tain the heat in a regular manner, is of great ooiuaqocM 
to the Pines, which will now begin to shew fruiU Tte 
leinperature in the morning should .be 60 degrees, and ia 
the course of the day, should rise jo 76 or 86 degftei. 
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Daily remote weeds, decayed leaves, and insects, and water 
the pUnU and hot dues. 

JVtirjrr^,—Plant the layers and cuttings of deciduous trees 
and sbrubs, and sow the sv^eds of the same kinds. Trench 
the ground intended to be sown wiih seeds. Perform the 
grafting required* Transplant the Poplars raised from cut¬ 
tings Xo moist ground. Seed beds require watering, if the 
weather be very dry : or else the earth should be kept moist 
with branches of Fern, Furze, Yew, or Fir, kept spread over 
it till rain occurs* 

FOURTH MONTH.—APRIL. 

Fhmr Garden and Shrubbery .—Finish the rolling of 
gravel walks, as also the repairing, roiling, and mowing, of 
grass lawns and walks. Finish rhe planting of perennials and 
biennials, and still continue the sowing of annuals. Weed 
the flower borders. Stir up and dress llie soil of flowers and 
shrubs in pots. Finish ilie planting of evergreens and shrubs. 
Clip Box and other edgings; support the lall-growing licN 
baceous or flowering plants with sticks. Protect Auriculas, 
Tulips, and other delicate flowers, from heavy rain, liigli 
winds, and strong sunsliine; for this purpose, an arch should 
be made of hoops, to support (Ire mats, or other covering. 
Carnations and Polyanlbn^^es may yet be sow^n, and edgings 
may yet be planted, but the latter will occasion some irouble 
in watering, if the weather prove dry. 

Kitrhai Garden. —As soon as the last-sown Peas and 
Beans appear above ground, sow again to keep np Ihe sue* 
cession. Continue to sow Radishes, Spinach, Cresses, Mus* 
tard, Broccoli, and Lettuces, aud Cardoons to transplant. 
Draw the earth up to Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and the Peas 
and Beans sown early last month. Sow Kidney-beans* Finisli 
the planting of aromatic and medicinal herbs. Sow more 
Turnips, Scoizoncra, Salsafy, Celery, and Parsley* Wee<l 
the beds of Onions, Letluces, Carrots, and Leeks. After 
rain, look out for snails and &)ngs, or turn in some ducks for 
a short (Ime, and they will perform the business without 
iojuring the vegftablcs. Pinch off the ends of Melons which 
have two or three joints, to CHUse them to throw out runners. 
Take off the young shoots of Artichokes, and the tops of 
Beans in flower. Never suffer Melons and Cucumbers to 
flower near together, as they are planis of the same genus, 
und would cause each other 1o degeuerate. 

Fruit Garden. —Firii^b planlipig and pruning. Examine 
budded and grafted trees, to take off all the shoots proceed¬ 
ing from the slock, and close the fissures observed in the 
grafting clay. Water frequently, io case the weal her be dry. > 
If any trees are blighted, ntijt bog's dimg willi the soil as far 
the roots extend, and water freely. Thlii the fruit of 
Apricots. Search diligently tor caterpillars, of whicli nnoh 
bers will now be found crowded together, and if the work 
of'destroying them be delayed, they will soon spread over 
the trees. Weed tlm Strawberry beds. Plant cuttings of 
Vines. 

Greere-Aouse.—Give air, aud water freely. Set Geraniums 
very near the window. Remove Myrtles and the hardiest 
kinds of grei-n house plants, to warm situaitotis in the open 
air. Inoculate Orange and Lemon trees. Remove the moss 
from the mould of plants in pots. 

Hoi house. — Regularly train the Vines, and thin the leaves 
wliere they would shade the fruit. Water Pjiie-apples fre¬ 
quently, Admit air every line day* Have flres during the 
night, and on damp gloomy days. Plant seeds, cuttiugs, 
layers, and suckers, of all tbe stove-plants to be propa¬ 
gated. 
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Nursery .—Sow the seeds of Larches, Firs, and Fines^ 
and transplant seedlings of these kinds* Hoe the Chestnut 
ground, and water all trees and slirubs, if the weather be 
dry. Sow the seeds of Roses, Sweet-briar, and tender trees 
and shrubs in general. 

FIFTH MONTH.“MAY. 

Fhwer Garden* and Shrubbery. —Take up all bulbous roots 
of which the leaves are withered. Put Auriculas which have 
flowered into fresh pots, and set them in the shade, but not 
under the drip of trees. Trim Carnations, and stake them. 
Remove Balsams, Egg-plants, Sensitive plants, and other ten¬ 
der annuals, to a fresh lioLbed. Mignonette, and all the less 
tender annuals, may now be planted out in patches on the 
flower borders, ajtd the seeds of hardy annuals and biennials 
may be sown, lo keep up the succession. Wlien there U 
a probability of rain, traitsplanf perennials from the seed¬ 
beds. Carefully attend to Rose-trees, to free them from 
insects: fumisatrons of tobacco, or water in which tobacco 
has been steeped, will destroy all the soft green insects. 
Plant tuberoses for blowing in atiiumn: water newly-planted 
sliruhs: aud never suffer a weed lo flower* 

Kiichen Garden .—Give air to the hof-beds during the 
day; but keep up the beat of lliose containing Cucumbers 
and Melons, by fresh litiiugs of litter. Place tiles under the 
Melons as they set, to prevent (he ntoisture of the bed from 
staining the fruit. Eartii up Peas and Beans, and cut the 
tops ofl' the latter, when in flow'er. Prick out Celery, sow 
the large sorts of Kidney-beans, and continue to sow the 
common kind, and Peas. Sow Cresses and Mustard, thinly, 
for B*ec]. Plant out Capsicums for pickling. Transplant 
Cabbages and Savoys for winter. Transplant Lettuces, and 
sow more seed. Select some of the iluest Radishes for seed. 
Thin Cardoons; hoe Onions, Carrots, Parsiieps, and Turnips^ 
Sow Beets, and the principal crop of Broccoli. Plant out 
CucuMibers, \Wdcli, wlien (rained against a south wall, have a 
liner flavour than when suffered to creep along the ground. 
Thin the flrst crop, and sow the second of Endive* Propa* 
gate aromatic herbs, by slips or cuttings* la dry weather, 
frequent watering will be required. 

Fntit Garden .—Pull oft" all burls whrch appear in impro¬ 
per places; (hin Apricots for the second liiue, and Necta¬ 
rines and Peaches for the first lime. Search for snaiU and 
caitTpiUara, pinch ciiHed leaves, and fumigate where it ap¬ 
pears necessary. Take oft’ the clay from grafts perfectly 
united to the slock. Prune Fig-irces, if not done last moatb. 
Weed aud dress Strawberry beds. A liheraJ supply of water 
will be required in dry weather. 

Green-house —Inure the plants to a free circulation of air; 
w'ater frequcuLly. Finish sowing green-house plants* Pro- 
: pagatc by layers and cuttings. Remove to larger pots or tubs^ 
the plants which retjuire it, and towards the end of the month, 
if tlte season be mild, set in the open air tbe remainder of the 
plants w hicli are esteemed moderately hardy. 

Hot'house.—iHnes will retjuire inucli attention; water them 
frequently; if the heat of ihe bark decline, put some fresh 
Luto the bins. Make fires in damp weailkcr, and at nighty 
unless in a very mild season. Propagate stove exotics by 
seeds, cuttijigSt l<iycrs, and suckers. Let the temperature of 
all the water used be equal to that of the house, and give aii 
occasionally. 

JVwrstfr^.—Dress the seedling beds, and remove weeds^ 
which will now grow rapidly, and prove very injurious^ if 
allowed to remain* Water frequently. Dig over the ground 
of Dew hedges. Arch the beds with hoops, to support mats 
10 G 
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fi>t covering »ercllings during file hottest p;irt of the 
itlien the fluii b j^owerfuL 

SIXTH MONTH*—JUNE. 


finci remove from them suckers and mosi. £}C 9 mtne -and 
^veed the beds of seedlings and quicks. Irttcwlaic Koac^ 
Apricots, Peaches, and Neclarines; examine Last year's gmflt; 
transplant seedling Pines and Firs* Water freqtieolty, if the 
weather be dry* 


Flower Garden /ind Shrubbery. — Attend to bulbous roots 
which require taking v\>. When taheti up, liiey must nut be 
crowded togetlier in earthen or iron polSf where they will 
mildew, but after lying a few days on mats or a dry hoarded 
floor, they sltould be put into drawers, or liung up in f^aper 
bags, in a dry apartment. Plant out antiuals from hot beds, 
in xvet weal her if possible, to spare the trouble of watering* 
Transplant seedling perennials* Chp Bo\ and oilier edgings, 
and evergreens in general, in moist weather. Afier triuimiug 
the shrubs, hoe the ground. Cut down and remove ilie stalks 
of peietiniuls which have done flowering. Weed and roll 
gravel walks, and mow the grass of lawns* Sow annuals to 
flower in autumn, increase Carnations und Pinks by layers 
or cultiiigsi. Plant bulbous roots, which are to blow in 
RUlitmji* Slake and lie up doweling plants that spread too 
widely. 

Kilcben Garden.Sow Beans, and hotspur and dwarf 
iDHrrt^wfat Peas* in moist ground ; and if Uie weallier be dry, 
prepare the seed by sleeping it in water for sis or eight hours. ; 
Plant out the Melons raised in pots for band glasses; cover | 
with mats those in frames during tlie hottest jiart of the day. h 
Kail up the runners of Cucninbers trained against walls. I 
Sow Lettuces anrl Endive for aulLiiun, and sow jiurple and ! 
Cauliflower Broccoli for winter's use, four times, \\\ iulervuls I 
of three weeks or a inonth. Make the last sowing of Savoys, 
And privk out Broccoli, Cwlibages, Califlowers, and Celeiy. I 
Roc and set out to their proper distances, TurniiiSj Onions, [ 
Carrots,' uini Parsnips. Increase Maiji^rum, Thyme, and i 
Other aromatic and pot-herbs, by slips, and gulher bcb>re they ! 
flower those which the leaves only are required. Dres^ 
the Asparagus bedj. Sow Rape and Cole seed. Water 
freely. 

Frnit Garden, Cut off all llie superfluous shoots of espa¬ 
liers and walUfruit trees, and train the shoots reserved to 
their proper distunces ; taking care that the nails never touch 
the fruit, or hinder it from swelling. Thin llie fruit-branches 
and leaves of Aprictds for the last time- Bud stone-fruit 
trees. Destroy insects. Rub ofl' the useless buds of tlie 
Vjue, removing always the wiakest* Water iht blighted and 
newly planled trees* aod Strawljerries in flower; clear tJic 
Stmwberries from suckers* To have Straps berries in autumn, 
cut off the heads of ifiosc^just begimung lo flower, 

G/em AoMSr,—Admit air very freely, and, if tlie season be 
not very backward, have the sashes ojicn all night. All but 
the most delicate green-house phuils may he set out ; Oranges 
and Lemons may he inarched; these trees are frcqnently kept 
in llie green house the wlnde year, to screen them bctlcr 
from the cfi'ecis of clmugeablc weather* Propagate by cut¬ 
tings and layers. The cultiug^ of succident plants should be 
allowed a wi ek or two to djy before they arc planted. Co¬ 
ver the surface of pole with ffcsh soil every memth, removing 
a layer of the old for that puipose, and stir it up occasionally 
in the ililervals. 

f/ui'Aouje. —Maintain a high teinperalure, wliich will in 
the sunshine at noon gencitiily rise lo Oo degrees, if in the 
morning it is above tJO degrees. To make the liberal admis- 
iion of fresh air comport with tins heat, fires will occasion¬ 
ally be necessary. Walcr frequertHy, will* w-ater at the tein- 
|>erflture of t he house. Train the shoots of t he Vines required 
for next year's fiuit. 

AWserj^.^-Wced the young slocks designed for grafting* 


SEVENTH MONTH*—JULY- 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery ,—Transplant I he seedliu 
Auriculas and Polyantlnues, and the first byers of Pinks ana 
Carnations; transplant seedling perennials into niirserj? bedi, 
as they become loo thick* Fiaiil Cuttings of scarlet Lycbitii, 
SweetwiHiams, Pinks, and Rockets, in a shady boTderp and 
keep ihcm covered willi glasses, till they have grown two or 
three inches. Remove the glasses over Buhams, Egg-pl&ots, 
and other lender annuals, and put fresh earth oil the lo|> of 
eiich pot. Take up Libes, Crown imperials, &c. to separata 
<■ fleets . Transplant seedling bulbs of I wo years’ old, which 
have not yet been remc^ved* Gather seeds as llicy become 
n]ie. Bu{l Roses, variegated Hollies, and JasmineA. 
phint evergreens; w.iter frequrntly the Myrtles plac^ agiunst 
Waif'S, Hoe and dress more or less daily. ^ 

Kiiihe?i Gdi f/fH. —Plant lite principal crop of Cabbage* 
and Ludivc, and the last crop of Kidney-beans; InifisplaDt 
the second crop of Savoys, aud the first of Broccolir^aad 
prick out the secotid crop of Broccoli from the seed be€l 9 .r 
Thin llie Cauliflowers sown in Mwy, and pricked fa*t 

month, by Iransplaniiug about half of tliem* TVke up Gar¬ 
lic* Eschaluls, Rncaui1>ole* and Onions, when theirIcavetf are 
w ithered. Sow LeUiicis and Carrots for autumn^ "EariU Op 
Capstcuuis, tlio Cucumbers sown last mouth, and Ilia first 
crop of Celery. Suw *rurnips on a moist bed. Pull off tfac 
side sfioc^ls of Artichokes* Shelter Melons W'itb gliisse*TroiD 
I he lieat of the Sun in rhe middle of the day, giving Oieiir but 
fit tie water while ripening, but stirring the soil'i^inut-tltemf 
and de^tioying weeds. Sow Peas for a lalecrop; dl^so Spiaaicii 
in stitall quaniitiefi at a time* as it quickly run* up tO'secd, 
Guilu r flowers and )<^ves for drying and distjUiiig* ' ' ^ 

Fruit Gi?tv/ew, —Peaches, Neeturines, Fig-lfect, PcArs, 
Cherries* and Plums* must be insprcted once a week, lo nail 
up ihc slioots for next year’s fruit, and remove Wltatewer ii 
superfluous* Slirriug up the soil will refresh these Ireea, ami 
mising with it hog's dung will be serviceable. If bfigbt is 
observed* Bud stone-fruit Irees, Great number* of Obts, 
waq>s* and oilier insects, may be destroyed by liaugllift'up 
hoi ties half filled wdlli sugar and wmter, but tliis must done 
before llie fruit i^ nt^e, or it will not be fully eflfectfvel 
oft;’ tlie runners of Strawberries, when they are imP reqilfivd 
for a new ptuuiation. The ripening ofGurrants nfay^be pro- 
b'acted for two months* by a covering of mats.' Srarefc fcr 
snails and slugs in the evening, after rain. 

Green-house .—Weed and dress more or less daily, taldbg 
off all shoots that detract from the neat appeartince of the 
plants. Aloes and other succulent plants nay,be eet ift tlie 
open air. As the green-house will now be nearly empty« it 
niay in part be replenished, by bringing from the ho^hou■e 
such flowers and shrubs as will either be benefited or not 
injured by a freslier and cooler air* Aloes and other iiicca- 
leiits may be propagated by slips; Oranges and Lemoin inay 
be budded* and the fruit of those which bear may be tithiiied. 
Watering will be frequently required, espeoratly by fniitrbear'^ 
iug trees* Paint and whitewash the green-bouse. 

Hol-house .—Admit air freely during the day^ aad itto 
during tlie night, unless the weather be gloomy and cold, in 
wIdeJi case the Pines will require the assistance of a fittk 
fire. Take care that the heat of the bark be well mw 
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but not vloleiit, or it M'iii scotch the roots. If Hie 
b^rk decline in lieki, $tir it up, sprinkle it with » little water^ 
and let the pots be covered to the rim; if it become too liot, 
draw up Hie pot$ about oiie-tJiird of llieir deptJi. Water the 
whole of the leaves and fruit of tJic plants, with water at Hic 
temperature of the bouse. 

Nursey^,^ln moist weal lier^ clip young hedges, and IranS' 
plant the seedling Firs and evergreens that are too crowded, 
iDSlaulJy putting them Into the eariJi ?tgaij|. Clear away 
weeds in every part, and remove suckers from the various 
hinds of Slocks. Examine grafts, and bud stone-fruit trees, 
and dowering shrubs, unless the weather be very dry, 

EIGHTH MONTH,—AUGUST, 

Ploirer G/trdcn and Shrubbery^ —Plants in pots ier['uire 
frequent xvateriug, particularly hot bed animals, sucii as Bal¬ 
sams, Eiig-plarits, anti Cockscombs, which are about to per¬ 
fect their seeds, Plaul Mignonette in pots to flower in win¬ 
ter, and set Hie pots in fr<mt of u south walk Put Auriculas 
into fresh pots, in a light soil mUed with weli-rotted dung: 
prick out s- edhug Auticidas and Polyanthuses, leaving them 
at the distance of three or four inches; sovv fresh seeds of 
these floxters in boxes, and sift a quarter of an inch of earlli 
over them, Early in the month, plant the bulhous roots that 
flower in autuniii. Take up Lilies, Crown Imperials, and 
Other bulbous ronis that have done floueiing, before they 
throw out fresh flhres. Increase Carnatiniis by layers, ami 
pereiiniidls and slir«!>s in general, by slip^. At the end of 
ihemnntJi, sow Jiardy annuals, and (bey will produce stronger 
plants than if soxvn in spring. Mow grass walks and lawns; 
weed and' roll gravel vtalks. Continue to gather ripened 
aeeds. Trim evergreens, edgings, and shrubs in generah 

Kitchf^n Gftvdtn. — Sow Cabbages, Carrots, and Corn salad 
or Laiiih's-letluce, Dress the Asparagus beds, Trausjdant 
Celery, Plant out Cauliflowers and Turnips, Earlli tip 
Cardoons, Celery, Broccoli* and Savoys, Sow Angelica, 
Chervil, Scurvy grass, Fetinek Ra<lishea, also While Mustard, 
Cress* Endive, Kapesecd, and Lettuces. Cialher Mushroom 
spawn, and keep it in a dry place till wanted. In wet wea¬ 
ther protect Melons with glasses, or frames covered wjih 
oiled paper. Gather for pickling the Cucumbers iraiucd 
Against a walk Soxv the prickly i>pmacb, for winter's use, in 
ft warm situation, Diligcnily pick the caterpillars from Cab- 
bagea* Take np Onions of which the tops are wiltmrLiig, and 
apread Ibem out to dry, turning them occasionally. Sow llie 
second crop of Welsh Onions. Gather seeds, anti aroinalic 
and medicinal herbs. 

Fruit Garden ,—Take off superfluous shoots, anil leaves 
that ^liade ihe fruit of espaliers aud wall-trees. Nail up the 
shoots to be reserved; destroy insects; huish btuldiiig. 
Refresh the roots of the trees by raking and (Iressiog ihc ioil. 
Take off the runners of Strawberries, Cover Hie Currants, of 
which Hie ripening is to be protracted. 

Gwn-houjie ^—Remove the plants wLtcIi require rt into 
larger vessels, and renevv the surface s<iil of all the pot 5 . 
Propagate Aloes and other succulent plants by offsets, of 
vrhicb each should Ijave a small pot. Bud Orange and 
Lemon trees, and cut off from the parent slock, Hic branches 
of trees inarched in spring. The Myrtles and olher woody 
kinds of green-house plants will require frequent but gciiile 
waterings* 

Hot-ftousc. —The Pines will noxv be fast ripening; the heat 
of the bark must therefore be kept up: watering will be 
required, but it should be given most sparijigly to those 
winch ate most nearly ripe. If if be requited to keep Lack 


for a week or two, the ripening of a part of Hie Pines, let 
them be taken out of Hie hot house into the green house, or 
even into the open air, where they should be shaded from 
the sun. and not watered, SJiifi succession Pines into larger 
pots where they are to bear. 

—Trench and lay the ground in ridges as a pie- 
parariou for the planting of next month ; it will be benefited 
by an exposure lo the air, sun, and dews. In dry weather, 
shrubs and seeillings will require watering. Remove weeds 
as fa^t as they ajijiear. Examine tlie slate of the grafted and 
budde<l trees, keeping the clay free from cracks, where it is 
still required, and removing it where it is no longer neces¬ 
sary. Trim evergreens, and transplant seedlings, watering 
them if there be no rain. 

NINTH MONTH.—SEPTEMBER. 

Flotver Garden and Shrubbery .—Prepare beds for Snow¬ 
drops, Crocuses, Jonquils, I'ulips, HyaciuHis, Anemones* and 
oilier bulbous roots, and plant tin in with a trowel iu the 
course of ibe monili, as they are weakened by icmainiifg out 
longer. Plant out perennials. an<l finish fur Ihe year the 
sowing of all the (lardy anntials. Put Mignonette in pots for 
Uie winter. AnnuaU xvhicli ait* ripening llieir seeds require 
frequent watering; Balsams, Eggplants, and other fender 
sorts,.w'lll perfect tln^ir seeds besi, if set in an alcove fronting 
ibe south, or in ihe green house. Protect Auriculas from 
rain. Cut down the stalks of Carnations and otlier flowers 
wtiicli have flowered. Weed and roll gravel walks, and roll 
aorl mow grass laxvus. In moist weal her, jilant Box for edg¬ 
ings, and plant cuttings of Ljurels, Jasmines, and all other 
shrubs. Gather seed^ iu dry weaiher; be particularly atten¬ 
tive lo Hie Kadidi seecl, of which birds are very fond. 

Ktfckrn Garden .—^ Plant out Endive, Cabbages, Cole worts. 
Hie Leliuces sown hist niontli, and tlie last crop of B:''o^CoU 
and Savoys; sow more Lettuce, CaLbiige-sce<l, Chervil, and 
Corn-salud. If ihe Cauliflowers are buckward, plant them on 
a slight hot-bed. Earih tip the auttimiial Cauliflowers; earth 
up Celery and Cardooris for bhincbing* first tying, up each 
[lUnt of the lallcr by itself with hass^ Plant the offsets of 
Eschalots, Garlic, and Rocambide. Prepare Mushroom beds, 
under a shed open lo the south, if converjieut, for the sake of 
dryness; use fresh slable^dung; and cover the spawn with 
two inches of earth. 

Fruit Garden.—Plant cuttings of Gooseberries and Cur¬ 
rants, to keep up a succession of young trees, which bear the 
iargeit fruit. Piant Haspberries and Strawberries; the former 
couHiiue in pcrfecihm only about four years, and the latter 
only two or three years. Nail up Fig-trees and Vines, and 
[]iin (he leaves. Guard against insects; the branches of 
Grapes are frequently, for this purpose, put into bags of 
crape, gauze, or paper; bang nets before valuable fruit, lo 
protect it from birds. Gather ripe fruit in the morning, be- 
lore the sun becomes hot. 

Oreen-fiouse.—U Oranges, Lemons, and olher delicate 
plants, particularly succulents, have been taken into the open 
air, for the two last hot months, they should be brought 
back; but the sashes may be left open all night, if the wea¬ 
ther is seasonable. Water sparingly, and cease lo water the 
leaves. 

Hot house .—The gathering of the fruit will be principally 
finished towards the latter end of this nioqth ; and it will be a 
convenient time for mixing frcsli bark with the old, or wholly 
renewing the bark in the bins, as its state appears to require; 
as well as for painting, whitewashing, and in all respecis putting 
the interior tntocomplele order. The flues should also be swept. 
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Nursery .‘—Continue to dig and throw ihlo ridges^ the 
ground designed for planting: (ransp]i!ii]t aeedling trees and 
and propagate hy ctiltings. Preserve Clierry and 
Pinni Slones for stoeks^ nnd plant the cutllngs of Apples and 
Pears* Hoe and destroy xveeds and veriniu every where* 
Cuttings should always he planted iu moist weather^ to spare 
frequent watering* 

TENTH MONTH.—OCTOBER. 

Fhwer Garden and S'ArjiiAery.—^Tulips, Hyaeinlhsp and* 
other fine Uulboiis rooted fiowers^ designed to blow during 
the winter^ in the hoi-liouse or forcing frames, should now be 
put into pots; and ilie bulbous roots designed for the bor¬ 
ders, whicli yet remain out of the ground, would be better 
planted now than afterwards. Finish the plitntitig of peren* 
iiials. Put tlie pots of Carnalions into hni-beds, and Roses 
into )>ots for f^^rcing. Make cuttings of the best double 
Chrysanthemums. J^rune, transpianl, ami propagate by cut- 
tings^all kinds of shrubs. Dress the soil for the winter* 
Kitchen Garden .—Tic up Fndive as it is wanted for 
blanching ; earth up CardoniiSp ami the last crop of Celery, 
in dry weather. Weed the Oniunp, Carrots, and winter Spi¬ 
nach. Plant out the early Cabbages, the last cro)> of Broc¬ 
coli, and the Caulillowcrs iuTended to be covered witlj glasses. 
Lei luces may be obtained in winter by covering Ihem wiih 
glasses. Cut down the stalks of Asparagus, hoe ilie w^eeds, 
throw some earth upon them out of the trench, and cover them 
with rotten dung. Cut down Artichokes, and preserve them 
from tile frost by covering the roots with straw. Sow early 
Peas and Beans on asonlh border; sow Cress, Mustard, and 
Radishes, for small saladiiig* Cut down the dowering stems 
of'aronuiiic and pot herbs; hoe them, and spread freah earth 
upon the beds. Young Mint may be cibtained in a nionlft 
by plaining roots of it in a liot-hed. TJirow vacant ground 
into ridges, to be ready for any purpose. Finish the planting 
of Mnshroom spawn, and cover the beds with straw, us 
Musltrooms grow the most rapidly witliont ligljt. If the 
Mushroom beds be not under li shed, the straw must be 
renewed as often as it becomes wet* 

Fruit Garden .— Gather all sorts of fruit as if ripens, as 
soon as The morning dew is goni', if for immediate ealiug : 
but not till the middle of the day, if to be preserved for some 
time. Examine the Grapes in bags, as they someliuies be¬ 
come mouldy. Prune and plant all kinds of fruit trees. The 
soil of places where fruit-trees are lo he placed, slionid be 
dug up, and left open for some weeks before the planting is 
commenced. Jn wet silnalious, lay down a carl load of earth, 
and plant the tree on the top of a iiiDock formed witli it, 

Having bail ilie whole interior well cleansed, 
painted, or whilewashed, and put into complete repair for 
winter, bring in tlic remainder of (lie plants, but lei the sashes 
be always open when the weather is fine. Prune shrubs, and 
remove dead leiives as fiisi as they afq)ear* U$e but lillle walcr. 
Hot-home* — If the weather be dry* and the evenings not 
frosty, fires will scarcely be yet required; but in case of 
damp weather, or when the thermo meter is below r>5 degrees 
in the nmrtiing, fires will be proper. Admit air during the 
greater part of every line day. Water very sparingly* 

Nursery ^—Plant all kinds of forest-trees, evergreens* and 
shrubs. Sow Cherry and Pium stones, for stocks. 

ELEVE^fTH month*—NOVEMBER* 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery. tlie seedling 
bulbs iu borders, by straw or a covering of tanner's bark* 


* * 

Bulbous roots may still be planted, but uoleas It bu Ahi^ 
early in the month, they wRF be apt to cDihe op^ 

Finish the planting of flowering shrubs of all iOTtof and 'wm 
fern, litter, or straw, to protect them from frost. PfoVUe 
ilie materials of composts for spring us^, as mati, toaoi, land, 
bark, dung, Roll grass walks* Several times in ft 
remove decayed leaves. ■ ■ . ’' 

Kitchen Garden, —Tie and earth up Cardoons and Endive; 
prick out Lettuces, to stand the winter id frames. la dij 
weather, earth up Celery for blanchings Plant Beaus ftlid 
Peas under a south wall. Earth up Broccoli and Cabbagei, 
Dig up Carrots, Parsueps* Beets, Horse-radish, Ac, aikd Iftj 
them in sand out of the reach of frost* Dig up Potatoes. 
Cut down Artichokes, and cover them first wiih soil, and 
upon that, litter, fern, or straw, to keep the frost frouL the 
roots* Weed Spinach and spring Onions* 

Fruit Garden. —Prune Gooseberries and Currants, mni 
make new phnialious of them; prune and nail up Plhm, 
Cherry, Peach, and other wall-fruits* Plant s|one-fruits m 
open weatlier: aUo Walnuts and Filberts. Gather the le- 
nmining t'luils; and protect from frost, the roots of Peaches, 
Fig^, and the delicate kinds of fruit-trees, by litter or 
straw. 

Green-house. —Fires will be occasionally required* Admit 
air as often a$ the weather will permit, especially if there be 
much fruit ripening* Clear away decayed leaves, and put 
fresh earth on the tups of tlie tops* Water frequently the 
<lry woody plants, and others occasionally* Bring in Migt)i>- 
neiie, China Roses, and other plants which might suffer uon 
ttie cold. 

Hot-house. —Keep the bavk beds from fermenting violently, 
by luo itmcli heat; yet fires will be necessary in the even¬ 
ings, to guard equally agaiiut cold and flamp* Prune Vines, 
and tie them up. Geufle waterings will be required* 

Nursery. —Haws must be galhtfed and sown in this monlb 
at latest. Plant forest-trees and their seeds early in tbr 
iiionlh* Sheller seedlings and all delicate plants from tte 
trust, by straw, fern, &c* In open weather, vacant ground 
should be dug and prepared for ihe spring. 


TWELFTH MONTH*--DECfiMBER« 


Fhwer Garden and Shrubbery^ —Hyacinths, Tulips, An*- 
mnnes, Ra mine ill uses, and other valuable roots in open bof- 
ders, should be covered with a layer of bark two or thief 
inches deep: bark that has become useless for ihe hot-hoa^ 
w'ill answer for this purpose. In heavy rains or SDOw, a 
covering of mats should be superadded. Auriculas and Carr 
nations likewii^e require protection from heavy raina, aocl fklli 
of SNOW. The pots of all plants, which it is not thought 
necessary to cany into the green-house, should be entirely 
sunk into the earth, as frost will then have Ihe least effect on 
them* Shrubs in general should be protected by straw, Ac, 
and the more delicate kinds covered with mats, laid over 
arches formed by hoops* Standing water must b« carried off 
by trenches and drains* 

Kitchen Garrfrti.—Occasionally take up the «fnw from 
Musltrcom bods, to prevent mouldiness, and gather the 
Mushrooms which are ready* Sow Peas and Beans. Earlb 
up Celery and Card cons. Cover Endive and Parsley with 
straw. Earth up Broccoli, Borecole, and Cabbages, mud pick 
off their decayed leaves* Cauliflowers and Lettuces under 
glasses should be weeded, and have fresh air tn fine wefttber. 
Finish the taking up of Carrots, Parstcyi &c* Give air to 
the Asparagus under frames* 
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JVvtf Gitrden ,—Stake newly planted standards wbich 
might be displaced by the wind, and protect with furze the 
trunks of all trees which would be injured by hares or rab* 
bits. Manure the soil, where fruit-trees stand* Prune 
fruit-trees. Examine gathered fruit, and pick out all that is 
decayed* 

Green‘4<msc.—Keep out the frost and damp by gentle 
tires. Admit air, in clear mild weather. Remove all decayed 
leaves. Succulent plants will scarcely require any water, and 
other plants will require very little. 

Hot-h&ust* —Prune Vines, and train them in such a manner 
that they may throw the least shade upon the Pines* The 
heat of the bark should be kept nearly at 00 degrees; the 
average temperature of the house should be from G5 to 70 
degrees. Weed every plant, and remove dead leaves* Fires 
will generally be required both evening and moruiug* Water 
sparingly, 

—Carry off stagnant water; trim hedges, trench 
vacant ground, and leave it in ridges for spring. Propagate 
trees and shrubs by layers and cuttings, and transplant tbe 
hardy sorts* Manure wherever it is required, and form com- 
posts for future use. 


It may not be superfiuous to remark, that the preceding 
calendar is calculated ibr the south of England, but by an 
allowance of a week for every degree further north than Lon¬ 
don, it will equally answer for any part of the United King¬ 
dom. It must, however, be admitted, (hat in the same lad- 
tude, the warmth or bleakness of particular situations, will 
hasten or retard tbe times of sowing, and render precautions 
for the preservation of phnts more or le3s necessary* The 
variableness of seasons is also a circumstance which cannot 
be provided against by rule, but the continuance of any par¬ 
ticularly unseasonable weather should not be reckoned upon, 
witlmut the exercise of a considerable share of discretion; 
thus if mild weather occur during the greater part of March, 
tbe following month is still not far enough advanced, to be 
out of the reach of frost, and care should therefore be taken 
that if it occur, which in such a season is very likely, the 
tender plants and blossoms may take no harm; but if a frost 
of some srrengih and continuance occur late in April, it may 
safely be considered, when it breaks up, as the last of the" 
season* In autunm* on tlie coutrary, an early frost, or rough 
weather, is frequently only the precursor of a late and mifd, 
if not a fine season* 


CATALOGUE OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HARDY DECIDUOUS TREES* 

ACACIA* See Gleditsia, and Robiiiia* 

Acer caropestre. Common or small Maple. Hedge-rows and 
Coppices, 10 to 25 feet* 

Acer creticum* Cretan Maple, About 20 feet. In shel¬ 
tered situations retains its leaves almost all tbe year* 

Acer raonspcssulanum* Montpellier Maple, 20 feet* 

Acer niontaiium. Mountain Maple. Small. 

Acer Negundo, Virginian Ash-haved Maple. 40 feel and 
upwards* 

Acer Opalus* Italian Maple. 40 feet and upwards* 

Acer pensylvanicum, Pennsi/lvanian Maple. Ihfeet. 

Acer platanoides* Nortvaj/ Maple. 40 feet and upwards* 
—Varieties* the Jagged-leaved and Variegated. 

Acer Pseudoplatanus. Great Maple or Sifcamore, 40 feet 
and upwards. Leafs in April or May,—Varieties, with 
broader, and with variegated leaves* 

Acerrubrum. Scarlei-Jlomring Maple, 20 feet*—Variely, 
Sir Charles Wager's Maple, wiiJi paler dowers, in larger 
clusters* 

Acer saccharimiro. American Sugar Maple, 40 feet. 

Acer tataricum* Tartarian Maple. Small, 20 feet 
.Escultis Hijjpoeastaniim. Common Horse Chestnut, 40 feet 
and upwards* Leafs in April or May*—Varieties, with 
white striped leaves* and yellow striped leaves. 
jEscuIus fiava* Veilow-Jlowered Horse-Chestnut, 
jEscuIus Pavia. Scarlet Horse-Chestiiut. 15 or 16 lo 20 or 
25 feet* June. 

Alnus Alder, See Betula. 

Amygdabis communis* The Atmond tree, 15 to 20 feet. 
Ornamentitl, leafijug and flowering in April or May.—Va¬ 
riety with white flowers* I 

137. 


Amygdalus orieutalis. Eastern or Silver-leaved Almond, 
Somewhat tender. 

Amygdalus Persica. The Peach-tree, Ornamental, especially 
tJie variety with double flowers, April, 

Apple. See Pyrus, 

Annonas cannot properly be called hardy; trileba^ni glabra 
will live in a warm situation* 

Aralias Ciin scarcely be considered as trees. 

Ash-tree. See Fraxinus* Ash, Mountain. See Sorbus. 
Bay-tree. See Laurus. 

Beech tree* See Fagus* 

Benjamin-1 ree. See Lanrus, 

Betuk Alba, Common Birch-tree, From 20 to 40 feet,— 
Varieties, Weeping, Dwarf. 

Betula lenta* Canada Birch. 40 feet to 60, N. Amcr,— 
Varieties, Dusky* White-paper, Poplar-leaved, Low, 

Betula nigra, Black Virginia Birch, 60 feet and upwards* 
N, Amer,—Varieties, Broad leaved, Poplar-leaved, Paper, 
Brown, S:c. —Poplar-leaved and Paper Birch are consi¬ 
dered as distinct species in the Kew Catalogue, where there 
T3 also a B, exeeisa, or Tali Birch, Trom North America* 
Pallas has two species from Siberia; daurica and frutico&n^ 
Betula A Inus. The Aider-tree, 20 to 35 feet.—Vaneties are, 
the White, Black, Cut-leaved, and Dwarf American* 

Betula incana. Hoar^or Silverdeaved Alder, Small,—Varie- 
Ties, Cut-leaved, Dwarf, Lopgdeaved, Rose-flowered, 

Betula oblongata, Turkey Alder, Cojjimoaly known in the 
Nurseries under the name of LongAeaved Alder, Of this 
there are several varieties, 

Betula serrula fa* Notch-leaved Alder. N. Amer* Very orna¬ 
mental. 

Betula crispa* CurledAeaved Alder, Newfoundland and 
Hudson's Bay. 

10 H 
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BigDOt^ia Catdpa. TAe Caialpa irtc* 30 or 40 fteU CarO' 
Tina* Leaves large bul late* It flowers io August* Re¬ 
quires to be sheltered from wind* 

Bireh. See Belula. BirtLCberry, See PruDus. 

Carpimis Betulus* The II</rnbeam-tr£e, GO or 70 feet, but 
aeldoDi seen of that height. Leafs iu April*—Varieties^ 
Eastern, Cut-leaved, Gold striped. 

Carpinus Ostrya. Hop Hornbeam^ About 20 feet. 

Carpinus virginiana* Flowering Hof'ttbeGm, 30 feet and 
upwards. Virginia. 

Castanea. See Fagus. Calalpa, See Bignonia. 

Celt is australis. Evroptan Neitle*tree. 40 or 50 feet* 
Cellisoceidentalis. j^nteiican Nettle tree. Height the same, 
Cehis oticii tails. Oriental Nettk^tree, 10 or 1*2 feet. The 
fruit of the first is black, of the second purple, and of the 
third yellow, 

Cerasus, See Prunus. 

Cere is canadensis. Canada Judas tree. 12 feel \o 20. 

Cercis Siliquastrum, Common Jadas-tree. 20 feet. Both 
ornameutal. Flower in May. 

Cherry* See Prunus, 

Chestnut. SeeFagus. Chestnut, Horse. See .^sculus. 
Christ's-thorn. See Rhamnus, 

Coriius mascula. Cornelian Cherry* 20 feet htgli. The 
other species are shrubs. 

Coryius Avellaiia, The Hasel-nut-tree is properly a Shrub. 
Crab, Sec Pyrus, 

Cralscgus Aria. White Beam-tree^ 20 and 30 to 40 feet. 
Orjmmental, particularly from the whiteness of the leaves. 
It leafs in April, and flowers in May, 

Cratffigus terrainalis. iVHd Service. 40 or 50 feet* A fruit- 
tree.—An Alpine variety, 20 feel high* The oilier species 
are shrubs. 

Cupressui disticha. Deciduous Cypressdree* 30 feet high 
and more. Native of America, where it is very large, 
above 70 foet higli. 

Cytisus Laburnum, commonly called Laburnum^ may be 
iraiued as a tree, and will grow to the height of 15 or 20 
feet.—Varieties arc. Variegated broad-leaved^ Scotch short^ 
flowered, and Long-spiked narrow-leaved Laburnum, It 
is commonly cultivated as a fiouoring sihrub, aud all the 
other species are slirubs. 

Diospyros Lotus* European Date-Plum. 20 feet* 
Diospyros virgltiiana* American Daie^Ptumt or Pishamin, 
or Persimon. 15 or 10 feet. 

Elaeagnus auguslifolia. Narrow leaved Oleaster* Height 10 
feel. Leaves ajid twigs wliile. South of Europe, the 
Levant, and Russia, 

Elder, See Sam hue us. Elm* See Ulnuis, 

Euonymus curopBeus, Common or narrow-leaved S^jpinrffe- 
tree* 20 feet, 

Euonymus latifolius, Broad-leaved Spindle tree. 25 feet,— 
The first varies willi w-hile fruit; aud the second with 
variegated leaves. They commonly appear as shrubs in 
plantations. 

Fagus Castanea, Common or Sweet Chestnut tree. One of 
the largest timber trees; but most excellent in coppice*— 
Variety willi gold stripes. 

Fa| us puniila. Dwarf Chestnut^ or Chinquapine. 12 or 14 
feet. North America. 

Fagus sylvatica* The Common Beech tree; attains a great 
height, size, and spread.—Varieties, with yellow, and with 
white stripes; and with brown-purple leaves ; when it has 
a rougher bark, the woodmen call it Hup-Beetk^ Some 
trees retain their Leaves, others not, 

Fot bergi lla al nifo 1 ia o b t usa, BrAeaved Fothe^^gilla* N * A mer. 


Fraxinus Americana. Amerieam .^fA-IrMr-^Then cm ■«««- 
ral varieties of this^ White Ath^ Red Aah,.BIcok Ail^ Jfce. 
F^^^inus excelsior. Conuweti Awh'fTtc^ Lofty.—VcrictHai 
with simple leaves, wbicb, bowmr, tfiiiieniH* beccoie 
lobed, and even teroate*—With p^Hlulona .braaefaei^ ibe 
Weeping Ash; gold-striped and flitfer-stTiped4 
Fraxinus Ornus. .f7ci4wr*iig' Ash-tree, 

Fraxinus rotundifolia. Manna AskAree* l^orlSfML 
Ginkgo* See SalUbnria. 

Gleditsia triaeaatbos* Triple-thomed A^atin- la Aawrica^ 
Honey-LocusU 30 to 40 feet. Leaft id June; flowen 
at the end of July. —Variety with fewer thorns, aad one 
seed in a pod* Water Aeacta. Anotbev with ttrongfr 

spines. 

Guilandina dioica* Hardy Bondue, or Canada IVttkar-iree, 
30 feet and more, 

Judas-tree. See Oercis. Haael tnee, Sec Coryius. 

Horn beam* See Carpinus* 

Juglansalba, White Walnut-tree or Hiehery.. N. Amer. 
JugJans angustifolia. Nartow-Uaved Walnut-tree* N.Aner. 
Juglans cinerca* AsH-eoloured Walnut-tree* N- Amer. 
Juglans compressa. Flat fruited Walnut-tree, N- Amer. 
JitgUns nigra. Black Walnut-tree. N. Amer. 

Juglans oblonga. Obloug fruited Walnut-tree* N-Amef* 
TJiere are other species in North America. The Black 
Virginia Walnut grows 50 or 60 feet high, and the others 
30 or 40* They have very branebiug heads* 

Juglans regia. Common Walnut tree, 50 or 50 feet* Leafs 
and flowers in May,—Varieties, Large, Thin-sbeUed, Dou*> 
ble^bearing. Late-ripe, dfC. 

Jujube. See Rhamnus* 

Laburuum* See Cytisns. 

Larch* See Piniis, 

Lalurus aestivalis. Willow-leaved Bay*tree* N* America* 
South wall* 

Laurus Benzoin* Common Benqamin-tree, Virginia* 

Laurus Sassafras* Sassofras-iree* 

Lime-tree* See Titia, 

Liquidambar imberbe. Oriental Liquidamhar, 

Liquidaiubar styraciflua* AlapleAeaved Biquidambas^, or 
Sweet Gum* 40 feet and upwards. N.Anier* 
Liriodeudron TuLlpifera, Common Tulip-tree, 70 or 80 feet. 

N* Amer* In England about 40 feeU 
Magnolia acuminata. Blue MagneUa, 30 to 40 feet. N, 
Amer. 

Magnolia glauca. Swamp Magnolia, 15 or 16 feet. North 
Amer* 

Magnolia tripelab* Umbrella MagnoUa^ or UmbreUaArre, 
16 to 20 feet* N, Arner, 

Maple, See Acer, Nettle-tree* See Celtis* 

Nyssa integrifolia* Mountain Tupelo, or Sour Gum, 30 to 
40 feet, N, Anicr, 

Nyssa denticulata* Water Tupelo, 80 to 100 feet in Caro¬ 
lina and Florida. 

Oleaster, See El^eagnns, Oak* See Qiiercna. 

Peach-tree. See Amygdalus, Pear. See Pyrua* 

Fin us Larix* Common White Larch-tree, 50 f«t* Leaf* 
Jn April. Ptshannn* See Diospyros* 

Pistacia officinalis* Pisr^ia-rm,~TriroHaf n&rboneiisiSv 
vera. Levant, 

Pbtacia Terebinthus* Turpentine-tree, South of Europe* 
Flalauus occidcntaljs. American PlaneAree* HdigbtOOto 
70 feet* N. Amer. 

Platanus orleiitalis* Ortrftfef Plane tree, Atiu.*--*V*rietiei| 
Maple-leaved, Spanish, and Wave^leaved, 

Pomegranate. See Puntca. 
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Populua alba^ White Poplar. —Variety, Great White Pop* 
lar, or AbeJe. 

Populus angulata. Carolina Poplar. 

Populus baba 111 iferd. CommonTacomohaca Poplar-ivte, N* 
America and Siberia. Leafs in April. 

Populus candleans. Heari-kaved Tacamahaca Poplar-trte. 
Canada, 

Populus dilalata. Lomhardp or Po Poplar-tree* 40 to 60 
feet. Leafs in May, 

Populus grseca. Athenian Popiar tree. Archipelago, 

Populus heterophylla* Various-leaved Poplar-h^ee. Virginia 
and.New York. 

Populus laevigata. Smooth Poplar-tree. N. Amer. 

Populus moniltfcra, Canadian Poplar-tree. N. Amer, 

Populus nigra, Black Poplar-lree. 

Populus tremuU, Trembling Poplar-tree or Asp. 

Prunus avium. Wild Cherrp-tree. —Varieties, willi black or 
red fruit, and with double flowers. 

Prunus canadensis, Canadian Bird-C/terrp tree. 

PfuEius Cerasus, Cuttieatedtree^ with double flowers. 

Frunus domestic.:. Common Plum-tree. — Ornamental varie¬ 
ties are, Double-blossomed, Gold-striped, Silver-striped, 
and Stoneless. 

Prunus Malialeb. Per/mned Cherry Iree. Low and crooked. 
The wood has an agreeable odour, Floxvcrs in April and 
May, Germany and S, of Europe, Crimea, Caucasus. 

Prunus nigra. Canadian Black Cherry tree. 

Pruniis Pad us, Coomon Bird-Chtrry-tree. 10 to 1'2 feet. 
Flowers in May. 

Prunus pensylvaiiica. Ptnmyivanian or Upright Cherry t 7 '€e. 
Flowers in May, 

Prumis rubra. Cornish or Red Bird-Cherry dree. 

Prunus virginiana. Common Americait Bird Cherry-tree. 

Punica Granatutn. Pomegianate-irce. 18 or 20 feet,—Va* 
riety with double flowers. Requires a warm situation, and 
is commonly planted against a wall, 

Pyvus augustifolia. I\!ai row-leaved Crab tree. Flowers in 
May, N* Anier* 

Pyrus baccata. Small fruited Crab tree. April. Siberia. 

Pyrus communis. CootmoJ* Pear-tree. —Vurielics, Double¬ 
flowering, and Twice-jJowering. 

Pyrus coTonaria. Sweet-scented Crab-tree. N. Amer. May. 

Pyrus Mains. Common Apple-tree. — Variety with double 
flowers, 

Pyrus nivalis. Alpine Pear-tree. 

Pyrus Polhieria. WooKykaved Pear tree. Germany, 

Pyrus pninifolia. Siberian Ci'abdree. 

Pyrus salicifoiia. Wiliaw-hared Crab-iree. Siberia, Cauca¬ 
sus, Persia. Low' and bushy. 

Pyrus spcctabilis. ChbjeseApple-tree. 20 to 30 feet. Flowm 
large and beautiful. Beginning of May, Sliellered situa- 
tion. 

Quercus jEgilops. Great prickly-cupped Oak-tree. S, of 
Europe and Ute Levant. 

Quercus alba. White Oakdree. N. Amer. 

Quercus aquaticH. IVater Oak-tree. N, Amer. 

Quercus Cerris. Tur key Oak-tree. S. of Europe.—Varieties, 
Roughdeaved, Narrow leaved, Lucombe or Devonshire. 

Quercus discolor* Downy-leaved Oak-Ore. N, Amer. 

Quercus Esc ulus, Italian or small prickly-cupped Oak-lree. 
S, of Europe, 

Quercus nigra. Black Oak-1ree. N. Amer* 

Quercus Phellos. Wil/ow-leaved Oak tree. N. America.^— 
Varieties, Short, Long, and Various-leaved. 

Quercus Prinus, Chestnut-leaved Oak-tree* —Varieties, Broad* j 
leaved and Long-leaved. I 


Quercus rubra. Bed Oak-tree. N.Amer.—Varieties, Cham¬ 
pion, Scarlet, and Mountain Red Oah. 

Quercus Robur. Common Oah. —Varieties, Stalk-frutted, 
Sessile-fruited, and Dwarf Silver-striped* 

Rbamiius Paliurus, Common ChrisVs-thom. S* of Europe, 
Levant, Caucasus, and Barbary. 

Rliamnus Spina Christi. Syrian ChrisCs-thorn. Palestine, 
Barbary, Egypt 

Rhamnus Zizypiius. S. of Europe, Africa, China, 

Cochin-clLlna, and Japan* 

These can scarcely be called hardy, since they wilt live 
only against a wall iu mild winters. 

Robiiiia Pseud-Acacia. Common or Raise Acacia^ otZ/OCttst^ 
tree. Large* Leafs late* N. America. 

Sal is buria adianti folia. Ginkgo, or Jtfaidenhair-tree, Com¬ 
monly planted against a v^all. 

Salix alba* White Willow. Large and lofty. Leaves sib 
very. 

Salix amygdalina* Broad-leaved or Almond-leaved Willow, 
Scarcely rises to a tree, 

Salix babylonica. Weeping Willow. Large. Admired for 
its pendulous branches. Levant. Leafj early. 

Salix caprea. Round-leaved Sallow. Sometimes becomes 4 
large tree*—There is a striped-leaved variety in the nur¬ 
series- 

Salix cinerea. Cinereous-leaved Sallow, which is the Common 
Sallow of BTittiin, is rather a sfitub or coppice-plant than 
a I ree, 

Salix fragilis* Crack Willow. Very large* 

Salix ijastata* Halbert-leaved Willow. A little tree, never 
tall, 

Salix Helix* Rose Willow. A small slender tree, 10 or 12 
feet high. 

Salix lanata. Woolly-leaved Wiiiow. A dwarf tree* 

Salix pentandra. Sweet or Bay-leaved Willow. 10 or 12 
feet higli. 

Salix triaudra* Long-haved three-stamined Willow. 30 feet, 
but generally kept low for Osiers* Ornamental. 

Salix viteiiiuo. Vdlow Willow. Middle-sized* 

Sambucus nigra. Common Elder-tree. 12 to IG feet,—Va¬ 
rieties, Green-berried, White-berried, Parsley-leaved, Silver^ 
striped, Silver-dotted, Gold-striped. 

Sambucus racemosa* Red herriek or Mountain Elder. lO 
or 12 feet. This, with the Canadensis, are rather shrubs ; 
and (he Common Elder appears more frequeody in that 
form tfian as a tree, 

Sassafias-lree. See Laurus. Service. See Sorbus. Service, 
Wild. See Craiaigus. 

Sorbus aitcnparia* Mountain Ash. Leafs in April* 

SorbiM flomestica. Servietdrte. 

Sorbus liybrida. Bastard Service-tree. 

These are middle-si^cfl trees, of slow growth. 

SpinHIe-tree. See Eiionyonus. 

Sty rax oJticinalc. Officinal Storage. 12 or 14 feet* Italy 
and the Levant* This, however, with the grandifotium 
and IcEvigatum, can scarcely be called hardy trees* 
Syemuore* See Acer. Tacamahaca* See Populus* 

Tamari.x gallica* French Tamarisk. Middle-sized, in England 
14 or IG feet. An elegant tree. S* of Europe, Tar- 
la ry,<*^c. 

Tamarix germanica. German U rather a shrub. 

Tilia alba. White Time-tree* 

Tilia americana, BroadAeated American Lime-tree* 

Till a etiropea* Common or European Lime or Lindetidree *— 
Varieties, Large-leaved, SmalUeaved, Elm-leaved, Stripe^ 
leaved. Red-twigged. 
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TiUa pubcscens. Pubescent Camiina Lime- Toolli-ach 
Tret. See Xanlliox^lum. 

Tulip-tree. See Liriodetidron. Tupelo* See Nyssa* Tur- 
peDtiiie*tree. See Pistacm. 

Viburnum Lantana. Wayfaring-tree. 

Viburimm Opulus. Water Elder, 

These are ralher shrubs than trees.—The AinericaD i*arietj 
of the hrst uiiicli larger—tlie striped variety is in no 
great esteem.—Varieties of the stcoad, the American 
with red shining twigs, and the Guelder-Rose, boili 
plain and striped. 

Ulmus aincricaiia. American JEJ/wa*—Varieties, Red, WIjitc, 
Drooping. 

Uhnus campestris. Common Ktm, —Varieties, Narrow'deaved 
or English Elm, Weeping, Silver-striped, arid Gold-striped. 

Ulmus montana, Broad-haved Elm^ W^ck Razely W^ck or 
Witch Elm, —Variety, the Smooth-leaved. 

Ulmus nemoralis. Hornbeam leaved Elm. N. Ainer, 

Ulmus stiberosa. Batch Elm, 

Walnut- See Juglaus. Willow, See Salix, Water Elder 
and Wayfaring-tree, See Viburnum, 

Xamhoxylum Clava Herculis, Common Tootkuch-trn. 

HARDY EVLBr^HEElV THEES. 

Abies. Fh\ See Finns, Adam's Needle. See Yucca, 
Alaternus* Sec Rbamniis* 

Arbor vit®. See Thuja. 

Arbutus Atidrachiie* Oriental Strawberry tree. Middle- 
sized. Levant. 

Arbutus iaurifolia. Eaiirtl-lraved Sii^awbtrry tree, N. Amer* 

.Arbutus Unedo. Common Strawberry-tree, 20 to IIO feet, 
plow ITS and fruits in October and November, Ireland, 
S* of Europe, Greece, Palestine, and otijer parts of Asia.—■ 
Varieties, with white, red, and double Howers, with round 
and oval fruit* witli leaves broad or narrow, smooth or rougli, 
cut or curled. 

Bay. See Launis. 

Buxus sempervirens, Bo:€-U'ee. 12 or lo feet high.-—Varie¬ 
ties, Narruw-Ieuved, Dwarf used for edging, Myrtledeaved, 
Go!d-atripcd or edged, Silver-striped or edged, Gold- 
trpjjed. 

Cedar of Lebaiinn. See Prims. Cork-tree. See Quercus* 

Cii[)ressus penduhi. Portagai Cypress. Tender. 

Cuprcsfliis senipervirens. Evergreen Cypress, 88 feet.— 
Varieties, Upright and Spreading. 

Cupresstis tliyoides. IVhiie Cedm\ or Arborhaved 
Cypress,^ 

Fir-tree, See Pinus. 

Holly. See Ilex. 

Ilex Acjuifoliiim, Common Holly, 20 to 80 feet*—Varieties 
very numerous, Hedge-hog, Yellow-berried, Gold-edged, 
Silver-edged, &c. &c. mostly Too fanciful lo name. 

Ilex Cassine. Duhoon Hotly, TetKler* Florida and Caro- 
licm.—Varieties, Broad-leaved and Narrow'-leaved. 

Ilex opaca. C&i-oiina Holly, 

l!ex voraitoria* Sanih-sta Tea, or Evergreen Cassine, Cas- 
sine Perugua Milt, and Catesb, 10 or 12 feet. West Flo¬ 
rida. These are tender. 

IJex or Evergreen Oak, See Quercus. 

JuDtperus bermudiana* Bermudas Juniper. Can scarcely 
be called hardy. 

Jtinipems communis. Common Junipor, is a shrub; but the 
variety called SwediA^ Juniper, rises from 10 or 12 to 15 
or 18 feet in height* 

Juniperus lycta—.Oxycolm, pbcenicia, should rather be 
ranged among shrubs, with Sabina* 


Juniperus thurifera. Juniper, or 90 fccL 

Junipetus virginiana. Virginian JumpcTt or Red fUint, A 
large tree, 

Laurus uobilis. Common Sweet Say, 20 or SO feet btgb in 
the S. of Europe, Asia, la England it nppenn ■■ a 
shrub.—Varieties, Broad-leaved, Narrow-leaved^ Wafcd* 
teaved. Striped-leaved, Doublc^flowered^ 

Magnolia grandidora. Eaurehhaeed kfagnalia, 70 or 80 
feet in Caroli aa and Florida. Impatient of cold in England* 
Oak, See Quercus, 

Olea europea* Common Olive-tree, It can tcarcely ba called 
hardy, and should be planted against a aouth wallt Tbe 
Lucca and Box-leaved varieties are the least tender* 
Philadelphus aromaticus* Sweei^cented Nato Zealamd TVtf- 
treet may be preserved with care against a S, wall. 

Pinua Abies, Norway Spruce /ir-fm* Height 125 to 160 
feet* Denmark, Norway, Sweden, &c. 

Pinua alba. White Spruce Fir-tree, N* Amer. 

Piiius Balsamea. Balm of Gilead Fir^trce^ N. Aoier* 

Pinus canadensis. Hemlock Spruce Fir-tree, N. Amer,' 
Pinus Cedrus. Cedar'of hebanon, Lebanon^ Afoanu^, aitd 
Taurus. Height from 58 to 70 feet, spread tOO feet* 

Pinus Cembra. Siberian Stone Piite-free* Switacriand and 
Siberia* 

Pinus halepeiisis. Aleppo Pinedrte, 

Piiius loops. Jersey Pine-tree, N. Amer. 

Pinus nigra. Black Spruce Fir-tree, N- America.—Red 
Spruce seems not to be different from this; and the long- 
coned Cornish Fir of the nurseriesj is only a variety of it* 
Pinus ortentalis. Oritnial Fir~tree, Levant, 
pinus paliistris* Swamp Pine-tree, Carolina and Georgia* 
25 or 30 feet there* 

pinus picea. 5i/t^cr Fir-tree, Beautiful and lofty* Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, Austria^ Dauphin^, Siberia, Caucasus: 

Finns Pinaster, Pinaster or Cluster Pine~irec, S* of Europe* 
Pinus Pinea, Stone Pine-tree, S* of Europe* 

Pinus resinosa* American Pitch Pine-tree, 

Pinus sylvestris. Wild PineAree, called in Britain Scotch 
Fir. 80 feel, N* of Europe,—Varieties, Tartarian, Moun- 
tditi, Muglio, or Torch Fine, Hudson's Bay Pine, and Sea 
Pine, which grows on the coast of the S, of Praoec and of 
Italy. 

Pinus Strobus* Weymouth Pine-tree, or While Pine in N. 
America. 108 feet. 

Piiius Tmda* Frankinetnse Pine-tree* N* Amer,— Varie¬ 
ties, Three-leaved Virginian* Variahto, and Foxtail Ptne. 
Qucicus coccifera* Karmes Oak-ltee, 12 or 14 feet. S. of 
Europe, Levant, ikt. Rather a busby shrub than i tree* ' 
Quercus gramunlia. Holly-leaved Evergreen Oak, S,.of 
Friujce. 

Quercus Hex, Evergreen or Holm OaJt-free. 40 ot 50 feci. 
S. of Europe,—Varieties^ Entire-leaved^ Serrate-leaved, 
Long-leaved. 

Quercus Siiber, CorkArte. S. of Europe* Killed in Eagfand 
in severe inters.—Varieties, Broad and Narrow-leaved. 
Quercus virens, Eire Oak-tree, 40 feet. ' N. Atner. 
Strawberry-tree, See Arbutus. 

Taxus baccala* Common Yew-tree, 

Tliea vifidis et fiohea. Green lotrf BoheaAree, It coiDlllonly 
appears in China a slirub, but it m said that it will attain 
30 feet or more, if left to iu ualural growths 
: Tluiya occideiitalis. Common Arbor titw, SO or 40 feet 
N. Ainer*—VdrietiM, Stripe-leaved, and Sweet-Scented* 
Thuya oricntiiiis* CAtaMc Arbor vitee, 

YewMree, Sec Taxus, 

Yucca hlameiitosu* Virginian thready-kaved Yucca, Virginia. 
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Yucca gloriaaa* Canadian YuccaNtredU, —These 
must have a warm dry situation* 

FRVIT TREES AND SHRUBS- 

Amygdaius communis* Cctnman Varieties, Bitter, 

Sweet, Jordan, Tender-slielled, Hard-shelled. 

Amygdalus Persica* The Peack and Nectarine. 

Anuona glabra* Smooth Custard Apple. IG feet* N* Amer* 
Annona triloba* Trtjidfruited Custard Apple, or Papaw- 
tree* 10 or 12 feet, Carolina, Virginia* and the Bahama 
Islands,—These are tender whilst young, and llie fruit is 
little esteemed, even in America* 

Apple. See Pyrns, 

Apricot* SeePrunus, 

Arbutus Upedo* StraivhiTy-lree. Eaten in tl(e S. of Eu¬ 
rope by rustics. 

berberis vuJgaris* Barderrp. —Varieties, Common Red, and 
without seeds* White* and Black Sweet. 

Bilberry. See Vatciniuin* 

Blackberry and Bramble- See Rubus* 

Celtra ausiralis. European Nettle-treef or Loft-tree, S* of 
Europe. Berries eaten by cliildren* 

Cherry. See Primus* 

Chestnut* See Fagus, 

Cornus mascula. Cornelia7i Cherry. The fruit, which is of 
a sliiutng scarlet, and Ihe size of a small Olive or Acorn, 
was used formerly in tarts, and in medicine in form of a 
rob* 

Citrus Auranlium, Orange. C* Limon* Lemon. In green¬ 
houses. 

Cloud-berry. See Ktibus. 

Corylus Avellana. Hazet- 7 iut-tree. —Varieties, common Wood- 
nut* with red-skinued kernels, large Cob-nut, large Long 
Nut* Barcelona or Spanish Nut, large Cluster Wood-nut. 
Filbert with white, and with red kernels. 

Corylus Colurna* Byzantine Hazel-nut. C. roitrata. Ame¬ 
rican Cuckold-nut* 

Cranberry* See Vaccinium, 

CratEgus A7aroius* Parsley-leaved Hawthorn, or Azarok. 
S* of Europe and Levant, and served up there in the 
dessert* 

Crataegus torminalis* Wild Service-tre^. Europe* Fruit 
eaten as Medlars, and sold in llie London markets. 
Currants. See Kibes. 

Cydonia. See Pyrus. 

Dewberry* See Rubos. 

Diospyros Lotus* European Date plum. S, of Europe* Asia, 
and E* coast of Africa, Fruit size of a Cherry, yellow* 
tweet with astrhigency. 

Diospyros virginiana* American Date-phtm. N* America, 
where it is called Pishamin, or Persimort. Fruit like a 
Date, almost as hrm and sweet* from the end of September* 
!Elder* Sec Sambucus. 

Fagus Castanea* The Chestnut-tree, commonly called the 
Spanish Chestnut. Naturalized in Europe, but originally 
from Asia. 

Fagus Pumila. Dwarf Chestnut-tree, or Chintiuapine. 12 
to 14 feet* N* America* 

Ficus Carica, Common Fig-tree. Mr. Forsytlt mentions 27 
varieties. 

Filbert and Hazel-nut* See Corylus* 

Gooseberry. See Kibes. 

Juglans alba. White Walnut-tree, or Hickory. N, Araer* 
Juglaos angustifolia* Narrow-leax^ed Walnut-tree. N.Amer# 
Juglans cinerea, Ash-coloured Walnut dree. N. America- 
137. 


Juglans compres&a. Flat-fruiied IFir/nw/'free. N. Atner. 
Juglans nigra. Black Firginia Walnutdree* 

Juglans oblonga. Oblong^/ruited Walnut-tree* N.Amer* 
Juglans regia. Common Walnut-tree^ From Asia to Europe. 

—Varieties, Double, Large, French, Thin-sbelled, Late. 
Juglans baccata* Berried Jamaica. 

Juglans oliva^foriuis. Walnut-tree. Upper 

Louisiana. 

Juglans sulcata* Thick-shell bark Hickory* Allegany ili6un- 
tains* 

Juglans amara* BUier Walnutdree. New England to Ma¬ 
ryland, 

Juglans porciua. Norili America. 

Juglans atjuatica* Water Walnut-tree, or Water Bitter Nut 
Hickory* North America. 

Juglans Myristiernformis. Nutmeg Hickory. S. Carolina* 
Lemon* See Citrus. 

Medlar* See Mespjlus. 

Mespilus Amelanclner. Alpine Mespilus* Fruit small, black, 
sweet like honey. 

Mespilus germanica, Dutch Medlar. —Varieties, Narrow¬ 
leaved* Broad-leaved. Notlingfiam* 

Morns nigta* Common Mnlherrydret. Persia. 

Nectarine* See Auiygdalus. 

Nut* See Corylus. 

Olca curopfea* European 0/iee. 

Orange, See Citrus* 

Peach. See Amygdalus* 

Pear. See Pyriis* 

Pinus Pinea. The Stone Pine. 

Pistacia vera. Pistacia Nut Tree. 

Plum. See Pninus* 

Pomegranate Sec Punica. 

Prunus Armcniaca. The Apricot. Principal varieties are, 
Algiers, Breda, Brussels, Masculine, Moor Park or An¬ 
son's, Orange, Roman, Turkey, 

Prunus cerasifera, Myrobalan Plum. N, Amer. 

Prunus Cerasus. The Cherry. —Principal Varieties are tht 
Dukes, Hearts, Corone, Morello, &c. 

Prunus domestica. The Pfum .^—Varieties numerous; the 
most useful are. The Jaunhative, Early Damask, Orleans, 
Royal, Green Gage, Drap d'Or, Saint Catharine, Impe- 
ratrice- TJ^e Bonum Magnum for baking, and the Wine- 
sour for preserving- 

Prunus insititia* TAe Bitllace Plum* —Varieties, Black and 
White, or rather Yellow. 

Prunus spinosa. The Sloe Plum. 

Punica Granatum. The Pomegranate* 

Pyrus communis* The Pear. —Varieties very nuiuerous; the 
most useful are, for Sumraer, Musk, Green Chisel, Jar¬ 
gonelle, Summer Bergamot, and Summer Boncretieu—for 
Autumn* Orange Bergamot, Autumn and Gansel's Ber¬ 
gamot, brown Beurre, Doyen or St* Michael* and Swan'i- 
egg—for Winter, Crasane, Chau mo it telle, Su Geiniaiu, 
Colmar* D'Aucb* L" Eschasaetie, Winter Boucretien, and 
Bergamot de Pasque. 

Pyrus Cydotiia* The Qai«ce.—Varieties, Oblong, Apple, 
Portugal, Ac. 

Pyrus Malus* The Varieties* very numeroui; the 

following niay sufhee for a small garden and orchard 
Juneting, Golden Pippin, Nonesuch, Ribstone Pippin, 
Nonpareil* Queen*s* Golden Rennet, Aromatic Pippin^ 
Lemon Pippin, Scarlet Pcarmain, Potnme Gree; with 
different Russetins and Codlins for baking. 

Pyrus prunifolia. The Siberian Crab: for baking* 

Quince* See Pyrus Cydonia. 

10 I 
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Raspberiy, See Rnbus. 

Rtbe3 ^Ipinuin. TasteUsi Mountain Currant. Eaten odl^' 
by Children, 

Ribes iJidcantba. Tu'o-spined Goosehrrry, Siberia. 

Ribe5 (toridont. American Black Currant. 

Ribes fra^rrans. Fragrant Currant. Siberia* 

Ribes ^laudukosuriK Giandutous Currant, N* Amer. 

Ribes Gros&ularia, Rough~/mited—^nd Uva crUpa, Smooth- 
/ruiUd GocscbcTTi/* Principal varieties. Green Gascoin, 
SmooLlj Green, Early Black, Small Early Red, Large 
Smuotb Dutcli Yellow, Hairy and Smuotli Red, Large 
Rough and Suioolh Yelluw, Common and Large While, 
Ciiampaigiie, Subordinate varieties indnite, some weigb- 
iug 17 penny’Weights anti upwards* 
llibes nigrum. Black Currant, 

Kibe^ ovyacantboide^* Ilatcthorn'leaved Gooseba r^. Ca* 
nada, 

Ribes petraium. Rock Currant, England, Arc. ! 

Ribes prociiinbens. Traiting CurraiU, Dauria. I 

Ribes rcclinaiuin. Procumbent Gooseberry, Germany and | 
Switzerland. 

Ribes rubnim. Common Currant, — Varieties, Common Red, j 
Cliampagne Large Pale and Red, Long-buucbed Red, ; 
Large Tale and lied Dutch, White Dutcln White Crystal. ' 
Ribes Saxatile, Alountoin Gooseberry, Siberia. 

Ribes spieatum. Avid Alountain CuiTant, England* 

Ribes triite. Dark Currant. Siberia. 

Ribes Albinerviunt. Hoary-nerred Red Currant, Lake 
Mislassins. 

Ribes aureuin* Golden Red Currant, Banks of the river 
Missouri. 

Ribes tritiduni* Trifid Red Cun'ant. Canada. 

Ribes rigens, Pennsykajua. 

Ribes proilratum* Prostrate Red Currant. Newfoundland. 
Ribes viscossissimuui. North America. 

Ribes resinosum. North America. 

Ribes sangnineum. Banks of tlie Columbia river. 

Ribes recurvatuni. Recurved Black Currant. Hudson^s 

Bay* 

Ribes rotund [folium. Round'leaoed Gooseberry. Carolina. 
Ribes hirteilum* Virginia. 

Kibes giacile. Slender Gooseberry. New York, 

Ribes [acustris. Canada. 

Rubus arelicus* Dirar/ Crimson Bramble. N. Europe, 
Asia, America* 

Rubus csesius. Dewberry, 

Rubus canadensis. Canadian Raspberry, 

Rubus Chamsemorus. Alountain Bramble, or Cioud-beny, 
Rubus Cory Ijfob us. flazel-ltared Bramble^ 

Rubus fruticoans* Cummt7» Bramble, 

Rubus idajus. Raspberry. —Varieties, Large Bed, Antwerp, 
Early White, Double-beariug, Large Common, Large 
\Vhite, Smooth Cane Double-bearing. 

Rubus occidentalts* flrginian Raspberry, Black with little 
flavour. 

Rubus ocloratus. Flowering Raspberry. N* Amer, It bears 
no fruit here* There are many other species natives of 
S. America, Japan, Arc* bnt of no account here for fruit. 
Sambucus nrgra. Common Rider. Varieties, with Bluck, 
Green, and Wliitc Berries* 

Sambucus canadensis. Canadian Elder. 

Sambucus racemosa. Red berried Elder, Germany, Swit- 
zerlttiid, Italy, and Siberia* 

Service* See Cratsegus and Sorbua* 

Sorb us domestic a* True or CuUioated Service or Sorb,— 
Varieties, Apple-shaped. Pear-shaped* 


Sorbus aucuparia, or Mountain Ash^ bears fruit fit only for 
birds. 

Vaccluium blspidulnm. Hairy-stemmedAtnmcan Crinfcrry* 
Comnioit in London for tarts, 

VacciniuiD macrocarpon, ^nwrtcoit Cram- 

berry. 

I Vaccinium Ylyrtillus* Bilberry^ Bhaherry, WhortUberry^ow 
Black Europe, Siberia, and Barbary,. 

Vaccinium Oxycoccus. European Cranberry. Europe on 


bogs. 

Vaccinium Vitis idoea. 

Cowberry, Europe* 
Vacciniuin uligitiosuin* 


Red Bilberry or WhortUberry^ or 


Great or JUdrsA Bilberry or WhortU- 
berry, Europe and Siberia, 

Vitis viiiifera. Common Vine. —Varietiea very notoerous; the 
be^t to be cultivated in England are, Tbe White Muvea- 
diue, White Sweet-water. Black Sweet^water, Lnrge nnd 
Small Black Cluster, an<l Miller, $t, Peter'a mud Bhck 
Hamburgli will do very well Id favourable seasoua* 

W'aliiut. See Juglans. 

Whortleberry. See Vaccinium, 

CLIMBING TREES AND SHBUBS- 

Bignonia radicans. Rooting or Ash^leared 'X^tnpet’^fiiMer. 
Biguonia seiupervirens, Carolina or frergreen Trtui^el- 
Jlower, or Yellow Jasmine, 

Bignonia Unguis. Four-leaped 7ru>nper-;/foitter* 

Ceiastrus scandens. Climbing Staff-tree* 

Clematis calycina* Minorca Firgiai's Bower. 

Clematis cirrhosa. Evergreen Virgin's Bower, 

Clemalis crisjia. Curled Virgin's Bototr. 

Clematis Fhmmula. Sweet-scented Virgin^s Bower* 

Clematis florida* Largejiowered Virgin*^ .BotcFer* 

Clematis Viorna* Eeathery-Jlowercd fVr^n'i Bawer* 
Clematis virginiana* P^irgtnian Virgin's Bower* 

Clemalis Vilaiba* Common Virgin*s Bower^ Wild CHmbeTf 
or Tratelk7's Joy, —Variety, C, canadensis, Bromd-iensed 
Canada Virgin's Bower^ or Climber. 

Clematis ViticeUa, Purple Virgin's Bower ,— VarietioAt Blue> 
Purple, Red, and Double Purple, 

Glycine Apios. Tuhercus-rooUd Glycine- 
Glycine frutescens. Shrubby Glycine,, or Cirottlta Kidney^ 
Bean Tree. 

Hedera Helix. Common ley. —Varieties, Silver^tnped, Gold 
striped, Black-berried. Yellow-berried, Dwarf 
Heilera cjuinquefoUa* Fivc leaxed Ivy^ or P'lrg^intm Creeper, 
Jasminum fruticaus* Common Yellow Jasmine. 

Jasminum otHcinale. Coiitmon IVAtfe Josipiine, Tbee«uejtot 
properly Climbers, but require support. Jaamimim ican- 
dens is a climber, but is not hardy, being a o&tive of Beagik 
Louicera Capri folium. Italian HontyeHckie* —Varieties, 
Early While, Yellow* Red, late Red, Evergreen late Red. 
Lonicora Perlclymonum* Common HoneysuckU* or ff^ooif- 
bine ,—Varieties, Late Red, Large Dutch Red, Loog-blowiDg 
Dulch, Late-flowering Germau, Evergreen Gtrniuit Striped- 
leaved, Oak leaved, Variegated Oak teaved- 
Lojiicora sempervireiis, Tt'umpet IloneysuchlCf or JEf^rg^mvi 
Scarlet T, i/* 0 / Virginia, —Varieties, Great and SniaJL 
j Menlspermum cunadense* Canadian Moon^seed, 12 or 14 
I feet. Virginia, Canada, and Siberia* June and July. 

I Passiflora ccBrulea. Common 01 Blue Passionffotoer, Agaiast 
I a high south wall. 

! Periploca grrecu* Common Virginian Siik* 

Rhamtius volubilia. Ttriatngf Rkamnus* Carolina. June 
and July^ 

Smilax aspcHL Rough Smiiax, 
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SfuUax Cbitia, Chinese 

Smiiax exceha. Tail Smilax* S^t[a« 

Stnitax laurtfolia. Ba^^havcd Smitax. Virginia and Carolina. 
Smiiax rotundilblia* Rcnnd-h&vtd Smtlax. Canada, 

Smiiax Sarsaparilla.. Mtditinal Smiiax or Sar^apoxilla^ 
America, 

Smiiax tainiioidcs. Black Bryony-lmved Smiiax. N.. Amen 
Solanum Dulcamara. Woody Ni^hUhade^ or Bittersy^ecty — 
Varieties, While-floMrered, Silver^atriped, Oo1d*3triped. 

HARDY DECIDUOUS SHRUBS, INCLUDING SOME SMALL 
TREES COMMONLY CULTIVATED WITH SHRUBS IN 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTATIONS. 

Acacia^ Rose. See Robinia. 

Althrea Frutex. See tlil>lscus* 

Amorpha fruticosa. Bastard fndi^o* Carolina. 

Amj^gdalus nana. Common Dwarf Almond. Asia. 
Amygdaius pumila. Douhlt-jiowtred Dwarf Almond. 
Andromeda acuminata. Acute-leaved Andromeda. N^Amen 
Andromeda arborea. Tree Andromeda, or Sorreldrre. Vir¬ 
ginia and Caroljjia, Asia and America, 

Andromeda coriacea. I'/tkk-kaved Andromeda, N, Araer, 
Andromeda Daboecia. Trailing Andromeda^ Irish Wkorts^ 
or Cantabrian Heath, Ireland, 

Andromeda ferruginea, Jtusly Andromeda, 

Andromeda mariaua. Alary land Andromeda. —Varieties, 
Oval-leaved, Oblnjig-leaved, 

Andromeda panicuJata, Panicled Andromeda. Virginia, 
Andromeda racemosa. Branching or Pennsylvanian Andro¬ 
meda. Some ot these are Evergreen, 

Aralia nudicaulis. Alaked-stalkcd Araiia. Virginia and 
Canada, 

Araiia spinosa* Thorny Aralia^ Angdica-tree. Virginia, 

Aiistolochia arborescens. Tree Birlhwort. 

Artemisia Abrotanum, Southernwood. 

Ascyrum Crux Andrew, Common Ascyrum. 

Ascyruin riy[jericoide 3 . 

Ascyrum vitlosnm.—All three natives of N, Amer, 

Astragalus Tragacaiitha, Goat'sAkorn. S, Europe, &c. 
Azalea nudidora. Nnkedfiowered Azalea. N* Amer.—Va¬ 
rieties, deep Scarlet, deep Red, pale Red, early White, Ked 
and White, Variegated, Downy, 

Azalea procumbent, Proeumbmi Azalea. Europe. 

Azalea vi&cosa, llscid Azalea. N, Amer.—Varieries, Com- 
njon White, Stripe-flowered, Nairow-petalled, Cluster* 
dowered. Glaucous. 

Berberis vulgaris. Common Varieties Purple- 

fruited, Wiiile-fridted, Canada broad-leaved, 

Berberis cretica,- Cretan or Box-teaved Barberry. 

Betula nana. Smooth Dwarf Birch. N. Europe. 

Betnia pumila. Americayi or Hairy Dwarf Birch. 

Broom. See Genisla a[id SpurtiunL 
Buckthorn. See Ithainmis. 

Calycanthus flortdns. Carolina Allspice. A warm situation 
and dry soil,—Varieties, Long-leaved and Round-leaved, 
Cassioberry-bush. See Viburnuui* 

CeanolJius americanus. New Jersey Tea. Sbeltered situation 
and dry soil. 

Ccphalantfius occidentals. American Bulton-wood, Moist 
soil. I 

Cbasle-trec, See Vilex, 

Cliionantbus virginica. Virginian Fringe-tree, ox Snowdrop- 
tree. S, Carolina, Moist soil and sheltered situation.— 
Varieties, Broad or Ovate-leaved, and Narrow or Lance¬ 
leaved. 


Clethraalnifolia. N, Amer* Varieties, 

Sraooth*leaved, and while underneath. Moist soil. 
Colutea arborescens. Common Bladder-Senna* 12 or 14 
feet, S, Europe, 

Colutea cruenta. Oriental Bladder-Senna., 7 or 8 feet. 
Levant. 

Colutea frutescens. Scarlet Bladder-Senna* 2 to 4 feet. 

Cape. Destroyed in severe winters. 

Colutea Pocockii, Pocock'& Bladder-Senna. 6 or 7 feet, 
Levant. 

Coriaria myriifoUa, MyrtUJeaved Sumach* S. Enrope. 
Sheltered situation* 

Corn us alba. Whitc-herried Dogwood. N. Amer. and 
Siberia. 

Cornus a Item i folia. AlternaieJeaved Dogwood* N. Aoier, 
—Variety, with red twigs, 

Cornus florida. Great-fiowered or Virginia Dogwood* 7 or 
8 feet.—Variety with a rose-coloured involucre. 

Cortius mascula. Cornelian Cherry. 

Conuis paniculata. Aiew Holland Dogwood. N. Amer. 
Cornus sanguinea. Common Dogwood. 4 or 5 to 8 or 10 
feet* Europe,—Variety with striped leaves, 

Cornus sericea. Blue-berried Dogwood* 10 or 12 feet, N, 
Amer, 

Cornus stricta. Upright Doywood. 10 or 12 feet. N, 
Amer, 

Coronilla Emerus, Scorpion Semia. S. Europe, 

Corontila corouata^ Crowned Coronilla* S, Europe, 
Coronilla valentina. Small Shrubby Coronilla* Spain and 
Italy, 

Craltcgus Azarolus, Parsley-leaved Hawlkorn or Azarole. 
20 feet, 

CratBcgus coccinea. Great American Hawthorn* 20 feet- 
Vtrginta and Canada. 

Crattegus cordala. Maple-leaved .Hawthorn. 4 fed. N. 
Amer. 

Crataegus Crus gaili, Cockspur Hawthorn. 10 or 12 fe^t, 
N. Amer, 

i Cratffigus eIJiptica, Oval leaved Hawthorn* N. Auier, 
CraiKgiis flava. Yellow Pear-berried Hawthorn, N. Amer. 
Cralj£gus glandulosa. Hollow leaved Hawthor n. S. 
Aruer. 

Crataegus Oxycantha, Common Hawthorn or IVhite-fhorn^ 
—Varieties, Glastonbury, tine-leaved. Double-flowered. 
Great fruited. Yellow-fruited, White-fruited. 

Cratwgus pa rvi folia. Goose berry-leaved Hawthorn. 8 or 7 
feet, Virginia* 

Crataegus Punctata, Great-fruited Hawthorn. America.— 
Varieties, with red fruit, with yellow fruit, 

Cratsegus pyrifolia. Pear-leaved Hawthcim* N. Amer. 
Cratffgus tomenlosa, IVovliy-leaved Hawthorn. N. Amer. 

—Variety, Carolina Hawilioro, 

Cral®gu 3 viridis. Grem^kavtd Virginian Hawthorn. N, 
Amer, 

Cytisus austriacus. Austrian or Siberian Cytisus. 4 feet, 
Austria, Uungary^ Silesia, Italy, Siberia* 

Cytisua biflorus. Smooth Cytisus. May, 

Cytisus capitatus, Cluster-Jlowered Cytisus* Low, Austria 
und Silesia. Junk 

Cytisus divaricatus. Clammy Cytisus. S, France* Spain 
and Madeira. July, 

Cytisus grwcus, Grecian Cyiims. 6 or 7 feet. Archipe¬ 
lago. July, 

Cytisus Laburnum, Laburnum. See Trees, May, 

Cytisus nigricans, Black Cytisus* 3 or 4 feet. Sile^u, 
Austria* Hungary* Italy, July, 
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C^tisus ac$^ilifolius. Common C^tisus, or C^tisus secnnduf 
Clusiu 7. or 8 feet. S. of Europe. May* 

Cytisns supinus* Trailing^ C^tiw. S. Europe and Siberia. 
May to August* 

('ytisus wolgaricus* Win^td-ieaved C^tisus, 2 feet* Siberia* 
Tlu se are oraamental sh ;l>s, with yellow flowerSi^ 

: >4uhue alpina. AlptTie Oaphne* 3 feel. S. Europe. 
;j,4]J*ne Cueorum* Treiting Daphrie^ Flowers early, sweet, 
red ; sumolimes while* S* Europe. 

Daphne Giiidium* Fiax leaved Daphne. 2 feet* S, Europe* 
Dapime Mezercum* lUezereon. 3 or 4 feet. Europe. 
Flowers in Feb. or March*—Varieties, Crhnson, pale red, 
purple, white with yellow berries, and with variegated leaves* 
Daphne Tartonraira, Silterj/-kavt>d Daphne. Low. S, 
France* 

Dirca paliistrij* J^Tarsh Leather-irood* N* Araer* in swamps. 
Ela'agiius anguslifolia, Narrow-teated Ofeaster, 

Elder* See Sambucus—Elder Marsh* See Viburnum* 
Eiupetnini nigrum* Blaek-berritd Heath, Croto or Crake- 
berrp. Decumbent* N. Europe. 

Ephedra distachya* Great Shrubbi/HorsetaiL France and 
>Spai[i* 

Ephedra monostacUya* Small Shrubbi; HometaiL Siberia* 
Kpigjea repena. Creeping Epigora, or trailing^ Arbnttts. 
Virginia and Canada. 

Euonynuis atropurpureus. Purple-Jlowered Sptndle^iree. G 
feet, N* Asia, 

Euonynius europseus* Comnwn Sphidie-iree, 

F*uonymus latifoUus* Broad-leaved Spindie-tree. Austria 
and Hungary* 

Kuonymus verrucosus. IVarled Spindlt-iree, Austria* The 
iwo first sorts may be trained as trees, and vary with white 
seeds. The leaves are often variegated. 

Fothergilla alnifolia acuta. Narroiv-haved Fothergilla. Ca¬ 
rolina. 

Genista anglica, i^ng-ftsA Gentsldt Pet ip IVhtn, or Needle 
Furze. Tbornv. Britain. 

Genisla candleans, lloarp Genista or Montpellier Cplhus. 
7 or 8 feet, S- F>urope. 

fienista flortda. Spanish Dper's Genista or Broom* 2 or 3 
feet, Spain and Italy, 

(ienista germanica. German GenUta or Broom, 18 inches. 
Germany and S. Europe. 

Genista hispaniea. DwarJ prickly Genista ox Broom. ‘2or 
3 feet* Spain, S, France. 

Genista lusitauica* P or in gal Genista or Broom. 

Genista pitosa. Ilniry Genista or Broom* Procumbeht. 
Europe. England, 

Gienista sagittalis. Jointed Genista or Btmm. Procumbent. 
Genista tinctoria. Common Dyer's Genista or Broom. 1 to 
2 feet. Europe, England. 

Halesia tctraplera. Four-winged Halesw, or Snowdrop Tree. 
Huuiainelis virginica. Witch-Hazeh 2 to 3 feet. N. Atuer. 
Hawthorn, See Crataegus, 

Hibiscus syriacus* Syrian Shrubby hlibiscnSt or Althesa 
Frutex .—or 7 feet, Syria* August.—Varieties, with 
Fed, Red and white. Purple, t>ale Purple, Yellow and 
White flowers: with gold^striped and silver-striped leaves. 
Hippophae canadensis, Ca7iadian Sea Buckthorn. 
Hippophae rhamuoides* Common Sea Buckthorn. 8 or 10 
feet* Europe, Tarlary* 

Honeysuckle. See Lonicera. 

Hydrangea arborescens* Shrubby Hydrangea. 3 to 4 feet. 
Virginia and Canada* 

Hypericum CommonTutsan. S. Europe and 

Britain. 


Hypericum cdycioum. Great-Jiowmred Jiff h m ’ s m Mt ^ 
Tutsan* Constantinople. ' . : ' ' 

Hypericum elatum, Tati St* N. AjaMU 

Hypertoum bircinum. Stinking Skntbbgf Jokids iwif* 
3 feet S. Europe.—Variety Caiunon or GleftfrMi 
Smaller or Dwarf. 

Hypericum olympicum. OlympUn St* t too^i 

Levant. 

Hypericuni protlficum# Proliftraus Stm N* 

Aroer. The flowers iu all are yellow. 

Jasminum fruticans. Common Yellow Jasminet 8 or 1# 
feet, if supported* S. Europe and Levant 
Jasminum huniile. Italian yelhw Jasmine4 
Jasmin lira officinale. Common Whits Jamhu* —Vvicties, 
Gold-striped, Silver-striped, ^ ^ ^ 

Itea virginica* Firgintan Itea* 6 or 7 feet* — Vivictietj 
Greater and Smaller. 

Iva frulesccns. Shrubby loa, or Bastard JesuiFs Mark^tree* 
8 or 10 feet* Virginia and Peru* 

Lavandula Spiea. Common Eavender .— Varieties^ Narrow- 
leaved and Broad'leaved. 

Lavandula Stoechas. French L^oenior, or iSfoecAM., 
Europe. 

Laurus fEStivalis, Wit/ow-leaoed Bay, N. Amer. Prp|W^ 
a green'house plant, but may be planted agatnat m. walk 
Ledum buxifolium. Box-leavedEcdum. Small. Newjaiwj 
and Carolina. 

Ledum laiifolium. Broad leaved .Lednflij or .JW: 

tree, 3 or 4 feet* Greenland, HudsonVl|py^ Liabia^r, 
Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. j ■* 

Ledum paltistre* Marsh Ledum. N* Europe>—A dwarf or 
decumbent Variety, from Hudson's Bay. Thet^ ahttllbi 
flower in April and May, and require a moist soi) wiUklMf 
earth, 

Ligustnim vulgare. Common Privet, 6 feet, , £ailiqief-ry 
Variciics, Gold'Striped and Stiver-stripeiJ, Broad^l^fjed^ 
and Evergreen ttaliaa Privet. 

Lilac. See Syriiiga. 

Lonicera alpigena. Red-berried Upright Honeysuckle^ S* 
Europe. May, 

Lonicera cmrulea* Blue berried Upright Hone^iudik* 3 to 
I 6 feel* Switzerland, Austria, Siberia* AprO- 
I Lonicera Caprifoltum. Italian Honmuckle*. S* Europe. 
Lonicera Diervilla. Yelhw^Jlowerea Uprighi SdmqfSMCkk* 

3 feet. N. A met. 

Lonicera dioica. Glaucous Honeysuckle* N* Amar. June- 
and July. 

Lonicera implexa* Minorca Honeysuckle. Juoe to Septem* 
her. 

Lonicera nigra. Black-berried Upright Hontyeuekie, 3 or 

4 feet, March—May* 

Lonicera Periclymenum. C<mtmon Honeysuckle, Europe. 
—Varieties, Wild or Woodbind, late Red Dutch, Omk- 
leaved, 

Lonicera talarica. Tartarian Upright Honeytmckle. 3 or 
4 feet* April. 

Lonicera Xylosteum. Fly Honeysuckle, G or 8 feet. Eu¬ 
rope, Siberia, See. May. 

Lotus hirsutus. Hairy Bird^s-foot TV^otV* S. Europe. 3 
feet. June—August, 

Lotus rectus. Upright Birds-foot Trefoil, S, Europe. 3 
or 4 feet. Au Uudershrub. 

Lycium barbarum. Wiilow-kaved BoM~thorm, Europe aad 
Asia. Broad-leaved, Narrow-leaved* Scarcely to be ^J W 
Hardy. Against a wall* 

Marsh Elder. See Viburnum* 
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M^spilus arbutifolia. Arbutm-Uaved Mespibts. 5 or G feet, 
Virginia. May*—Varies with red, black, anti white fruit. 
Mespilus canadensis* Snowy MespUut. & feet. Canada 
and Virginia. April and May* 

Mespilus Chaniae-Mespilns* Bastard Quince or Mespihs. 4 
or 5 feet* Europe* 

Mespilus Coloneaster* Dwarf Mispilus* 4 or 5. feel. 

Europe and Siberia. April and May. 

Mespilua tomentosa. Quince-leaved MespUus. April and May* 
Mezereou. See Daphne. 

Myrica cerifera. American Candkberry. Shrub or tree, 
30 feet. N.Amer*—Variety, Broad-leaved. 

Myrica Taya* Azorian Candieheny Myrtle. Madeira and 
the Azores. June and July* 

Myrica Gale. Sweet Gate or Sweet tViUow, 2 to 4 feet, 
N. Europe and Amer. May. 

Ooonis fruticosa. Shrubby Rest-harrow^ 1 foot high. A 
beautiful low shrub, S* France. Flowers red or jujrple. 
May and June. 

Osier. See Salix. 

Fhiladelphus coronarius. Syringa. 7 or 8 feet. S. Europe* 
June,—Variety, Dwarf. 

FoteittiUa fruticoia. Shrubby Cinque/oiL 3or 4 feet, Oeland^ 
England, Siberia, China, N. Amer. June and July* 

Pritios verticiUala. Deciduous tVin/er Berry. S or 10 feet. 

N* Anier. July. 

Privet* See Ligustrum. 

Pronus pumiJa. Dwarf Canadian Cherry '/V«* 3 or four 
feet* Canada. May. 

Ptelea trifoliata* Three-leaved Pielea or Shrubby TV^oiV* 
10 or 13 feel* N. Amer* 

Raspberry. See Rubus* 

Rhamnus alpinus, Alpine Buckthorn. Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, S. France, Piedmont. 

Rhamnus alnifolius* Alder-leaved Buckthorn. N. Amer. 
May, 

Rhamnus catharticus. Purging Buckthorn. 13 or 14 feet, ' 
Europe. May and June. 

Hhamnus FraitguU. Berry^bearing Alder. 10 or 12 feet. 1 
Europe and Siberia. i 

Khamims infcctoriiis. Dwarf or Yellow-berried Bnckthoi^. 
Procutiibcnt. S, Europe* 

Ktiamnus blifolius. Azorian Buckthorn. Azores. July. 
RhamutLs aaxatilis. Rock Buckthorn. Low^ Switzerland, 
Austria. S, France, Daly, j 

Khodora canadensis. Conation Rhodora Qr Rose-bay. New* 
fouudlaiid, 2 feet. 

Rhus aroniaticuni. Aromatic Sumach. Carolina. May* 
Hhns eopallinum, Lentiscus-leaved Sumach, N. Amer. 
Aug* and Sept, 

Rhus Coriaria, Elmdeaved Sumach. S, Europe and Levant. 
July. 

Khus Cotinus. Venice Sumach. Italy and Austria. June 
and July. 

Hlius elegans, Carolina Sumach. S. Carolina. July, 

Khus glabrum. Scarlet Sumach. N. Amer, July and 
August. 

Hhus rad leans. Poison-oak or Sumach. Virginia and Ca- 
nada. June and July,—Varieties, Common Upright and 
SinalMeaved, 

n bus siiaveoleus. Sweet Sumach. N, Amer. May. 

KJjus Toxicodendron. Trailing Poison oak or Sumach. N. 
Amer* June aiul July. 

Khus lyphinum. Viiginian Sumach^ or Stag^s-horn Tree. 

Virginia and Carolina* July. 

Khiis Vernix. Varmsh Sumach. N. Amer, Julv, 
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Robinia Caragana, Caragana. Siberia, 20 feet* April 
and May, 

Robinia Cliamlagu. Shining Robinia. China, May and 
June* 

Robinia frutescens. Shrubby Robinia. Siberia. April and 
May. 

Robinta Halodendron. Salt dree Robinia. Siberia* 

Robinia bispida. Rost Robinia or Rose Acacia. Carolina, 
May—September. 

Robinia pygmsca* Dwa?/ Robinia. Siberia. April and 
May. \Veak and low* 

Robinia spfnosa. Thorny Robinia. Siberia. April and 
May. G or 7 feet. 

Rosa alba. fTAiVe Rose. —Varieties, Single, Double, Small 
Maiden's blush, Great Maiden'S'-blush, Cluster Maiden's- 
blush. 

Rosa iilpina. Alpine Rose, Flowers single, red* 

Rosa arvensis. White Dog Rose. Wild* Flower single* 
Rosa blauda, Hudson's Bay Rose. May—August. 

Rosa canina* Dog Wild Briar, or HepAree. Wild, 

—Varieties, Wiiite, Double, 

Rosa Carolina. Carolina Rose. N* Amer, Red, Single* 
Rosa centifolia* HundredAeaml Rose, Flowers very double 
and deep red,—Varieties, Dutch, Blusli^ and Singleton^s 
Huiidreddoaved Rose. Burgundy, Single and Double 
Velvet, Sultan, Stepney, Garnet, Bbhop, Lisbon, 

Rosa cinnamomea. Cinnamon Rose. Single, Double. May, 
Rosa daniasccna. Damask Rose. S France. June and 
July.—Varieties, Red, Blush, York and Lancaster, Red, 
Monthly, White Monthly, Blush Belgic^ Great Royal, 
Imperial Blush. 

Rosa galliea. Red Rose. S. Europe, June and July.— 

! Varieties, Rosa Mundi, Marbled, Virgin, 
j Rosa lucida* Shining-leaved American Rose, Single. July* 

I Rosa lutea. Single Yellow Rose. Germany, S. France, 

I Italy.—Variety, Red and Yellow Austrian* 

Rosa moschata. 3fusk Rose. Africa. July.—Varieties, 

Single, Double. Flowers while in clusters. 

Rosa muscosa. Moss Provence Rose. June and July, 

Rosa parvi flora. Small flowered American or Pennsylvanian 
Rose. Varieties, Single, Double. 

Rosa pend 111 inu* Smooth Pendulous Rose. Single* N. 
Amer- JNIay. 

Rosa pintpiueUifolia. Small BurnetAcaved Rose. S* Europe, 
Asia* May and June. 

Rosa provincial is, Provence Rose. Spain and Italy. June 
to August.—Varieties Red or Scarlet, Blush, White, Rose 
de Meaux Great and Small, Blandford or Portugal. 

Rosa puinjia* Dwarf Aitslrian Rose. Austria and Italy* 
June and July* 

Rosa rnbiginoiia. Sweet Briar Rose. Europe. May and 
June, —Varieties, Common Double, Mossy Double, Ever¬ 
green Double, Marbled Double, Red Double, Koval, and 
Yellow. 

Rosa spinosissima. Scotch Rose. Europe. June and July* 
Single* White*—Varieties, Tall, Striped, Red, Double* 
Rosa sulphurea* Dfwble Yellow Rose. Levant. July, 

Rosa tomentosa. Downy-leaved Dog Rose. Britain* June 
and July. 

Rosa turbiuala* Frankfort Rose, 

Rosa villosa* Apple Rose. Europe and Asia* June,—Vari¬ 
ety, Double* 

Rosa Acacia* See Robinia* 

Riibus Dalibarda. SimpicAeaved Bramble. 

Rubus frut icosus* Bramble, The variety with double flow¬ 
ers is introduced into ornatnentai plantations* Other 
10 K 
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varkticSf wrlh while fruitj wiiik cut leaves, variegated 
leaves, and suioulh wiilimit ihorni* 

Rubus htS))U1us, Br/ffttble. Canada. August. 

Rubus odoratus. fif/spberrj/. N+ Anier., 

Rubus saxdtilis. Stone Branibie. Europe, June* 

Rubus villosus. Heiin/ BrG}tih/e. N* Amer. July* 

Saint Jo Jin's-wort* See Hypericum, 

Salix* Willow ,—Several ol tJiis genu^ have been given almve 
among the Trees Others to the Slimbs; as, Salix 

Purpurea. Bitfer Pttt jfk t\ iilow, nr 4 feet, Europe* 
It flowers at the end of Kebri^ary or in March. 

Sajix tissa. Basket Osier, 4 or 5 fevL Europe, Preferred 
for basket-work. 

Sdlix rubra. Gieen Osit'7\ Eiigtaiul and France, Flowers 
in April and iVfay, E^LclielJ1 as an Osier, 

Saiix iJiyrsjjiites. lyhortle-leat-td fyHiow, 

SaliJt retieiibia. Rotnid-leati d or Net-work iHllow, Europe, 
on niountaiiis* May, 

Salix myrtilloides, Bill/cirt/-te3trd Willow, Small, Sweden 
and Icelaiut, Suit/erfand, S. France* Ingria, and Siberia, 
Salix aurita. Bound eon d f billow, Enrojie. May, 

Sa!i\ arenaria. Sand Widow, Eurot^e. 

SaJix acuminala, Boug-ftaecd Sallow. G feet. Europe, 
March and April. 

Salix tristis. Nan ow-leared /t uteri [an Jliliow. PeunsyUania. 
April, 

Salix vimiiialis. Common Oslt r, Furo)>e. Much cultivated 
for the larger kinds of liaskt l-woik, i’iicrc are many other 
shrubby species, but they arc insignihcaut in cultivation, 
either for use or ornament, 

Sambucus canadensis, Cirnodiuit Edki dne, 

Sfimbucus nigra. Common Bidet tne. —Va;ieLics, with green 
or wliile berries* and uiih cut leaves, 

Sambucus raceinosa, Rfd-berried Bldet\ 

Sarsaparilla, See Sudlax. 

Sideroxyloti lycioidcs, WHiow-ltated Iron wood, Canada. 
Smilax aspera. Rough Smi/ajc, S, Eurupe and Syria, Sep¬ 
tember,—Varieties* Sinpie leaved, and Ear-leaved, 

SmiUx bona nox, CUiofed SmUax. Amer, June and July, 
Sniilax caduca. Deciduous Canada. 

Smilax lauccolala, Spear^leuted Smilax, N. Amer, 

Snubx laurifolia. Laureldeartd Smilux, Virginia and Caro¬ 
lina, July. 

Smllas rotundifolia, Rotind-teaird Smiiax. Canada* July 
and August. 

Suit lax Sarsaparilla* Medieintd Smilax or Sarsaparilla. 
America, July and August* 

Sjtiilax tamDoidea. Black Bnoup-leaped Smilax, N. Amer, 
June and July, 

Spartium decuuibens* Trailing Broom, France and Swit¬ 
zerland, May and June* 

Spartium juneeunn. Spanish Broom, S. Europe. July to 
September, — Variety, with double flowers. 

Sparliuin munospernjimi, JVhife-Jlowered Single-seeded 
Broom, Spain und Portugal, June and July, 

Spartium nmlliflorum* Portugal White Broom. Porlugal* 
May, 

Spartium palens, Wooilp podded Broom, Portugal, June 
and July* 

Strortium radiatvim. Starrp Broom, Italy, June and July, 
Spartium scoparium. Common Broom, Eun^pc* April— 
June* 

Spartium Seorpius, Scorpion Broom, S, Europe. March 
aad April, 

Spartium spliscrocarpuin. YellowJlowcred Single seeded 

Br-oom, S. Europe* June and July, 


Spartium spinosum. Prickly Broom or Prickijf Cyfust. 9^ 
Europe. June and July. 

SpindJe-tree* See Euonymus, 

Spir^a crenata, Hawthom-leated Spiraa- Spata and SL 
beria. April and May. 

Spiraea hypericifolia* Hypericum-leared * Hyperi' 

cum Frutex, vulg* Canada. April and May. 

Spirsea laevigata, Smoothdeaved Spire^a, Siberia. April—June. 

Spiraea opulifolia* Virginian Grider Rost or Spirtea, Ca¬ 
nada and Virginia* June and July, 

Spiraea salicifolia. JViilow-teaved Spirefa* June to August.— 
Varieties, FI erit-colon red, Siberia, Panicled, and Broad¬ 
leaved* N, Amer, 

Spirxa sorbifolia. Service-leaved Spireca, Siberia. August. 

Spiraia tooientosa, Scajdet Spireea, Peoitsylvania. Aogust 
and September, 

Staphylea piufjata, Fivedeaced Bladder-nut, 10 or 12 feet. 
S* Europe, April—June, 

Staphylca trifolia* Three-leaved Biadde7^-nuiM Viigioia. 
May and June, 

Stviarlia Malacodendron. Common Siuariia, Carotiaa abd 
Viginia, July and August. 10 or feet, . >1 * : 

I Suniacli. See Kbus, 

' Syringa, See Philudetphus, , - i 

Syringa Persica* Persian Lilac, 5 or 6 feet. Persia; May. 
'—Varieties, Blue, While, Cut-leaved. 

Syriiiga vulgaris* Common Lilac, 18 or 20 feoL Petshlr 
April and May,—Vavieties, Blue, Purple, WJiitoi*- 

Tamarix gerjiianica* German Tatnatisk ,—Tamarit gatlica, 
Wiiich is a middling TreCj lA commonly cuULvatod among 
Shrubs, i 

'Fetic rill til ca pi latum* Round-headed Oermander„ Spain, 
July and August, 

Tent ri urn flavinn. Yellow ^flowered Shrubby Germander^ S* 
Europe. July—September. 

Toiler emu lucid urn. Shining Germander, S, Europe. June 
—SepteiH her* 

Teucrium Marum, Alarjtm Germander^ or CaFthyme, Spain. 
July—September* Dry warm siluatioo. 

Tcucrium monlanum. Dwarf Germander, France, Switzer¬ 
land, Germany. July—October* 

Teuerjum Pojium, Poiey or Sea Germander^ S, Europe 
and Levant. July—September. These are low. shrubs. 
Several other species which are kept ia the green house, 
may be ventured abroad in a dry warm soil and sitnaliouj 
and will live through a mild winter. 

Vacciilium amojmim. Broad leaved Whortle-btrry„ N, 
Auier* May and June. 

Vaceinium angusUfolium. Narrowdeared Whorlie berry. 
New foil ndlatid and Labrador. April and May. 

Vacciuium diffusum. Shining-leaved WAortle-berry, S, 
Carolina. May—July. 

Vaccinium froiidosum, Obtustdeaeed Wh&rtle-berry, N. 
Amer, June* 

Vacciuium fuscatum. Cluster-^wered Whortleberry, N, 
Amer, MayandJunen 

Vaccinium Myrtillus, Common Blea-berry or Whortle-berry, 
Europe, Britain. April. 

Vaccinium pallidum, J*alelVhortIe-berry, N* Amen May 
and June, 

Vaccinium resinosuni, Clatnaty Whorlie*berty, N* Amen 
May and June, 

Vaccinium stamineum. Green-wooded Whoriie-betry^ N, 
Amer, May and June. 

Vacciuium Icndlum. Cale Uated Dwarf Wkoriit berry, N- 
Amer, May and June, 
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Vacciniuni veoustUDi. Red-iu'i^^td WkortU-b^rry, N- 

Amer. May and June, 

Vaccinium virgatmu. PritH■leQv^^d Whortle herr^. N, 

Amer* April and May. 

VHCciuium utigmo^um, Marsh Btlbery^^ or Whorth-beny. 

Europe^ Briiain. April and May* 

Viburnum acenfolintn, Maple-Uuv^d Vihum^irm. Virginia, 

July, 

Viburnum Cassinoidea, Thick-ltai*^d Viburnum. N, Amer. 
June. 

Viburnum dentatum. ’Tooih-Uatfid Viburnum. N. Amer. 

June and July.—Varieties, Sbining aud Downv, 

Viburnum Lantana. Commm Wft^fJariTi^ trf^. Europe, Bri 
lain, June. —Variety, Large lea veil. N. Amer* 

Viburnum laevigainm, CGiBiobrrrp-bnsh, Carolina. July 

and August,—'Phis is V, Cn^sinoides of MilL and 
Casseno Peragua* Lvm. mant. 

Viburnum Lejilago* Peardeaved Viburnum, N. Amer. 
July. 

Viburnum uittclum. Shining-leaved Viburnum. N. Amer. 
May and June. 

Viburnum nudum. Oeal-kiii^ed Viburnum, N, Auit r. May 
and June. 

Viburnum Ojiulus. Marsh Pldei- or Vibin nifm, Europe, 
Britain. May and June.—Variety, Viijurninn, 

or Geider-rose. 

Viburnum prunifolium, Plnm-kaved Viburuttm, N, Amer. 
May and June. 

Vilei Agnus casUis. Officinal € has te-iree B or 0 bet. S. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, Virginia,—Varieiy, Broad leaMil, 
Wayfaring-tree. See Viburnum, 

Wborlleberry. Sec Vatcinium. 

Willow, See Salix, 

llARDV EVERGRERN SHRLHS. 

Adam's needle. See Yucca. 

Atalernus, SeeRbamnus. Alexandrian Lcuuel. See Ruscus. 
Ajkdromcda poll folia. Marsh Andramedu, G incbcs to a 
fool. America, N. Europe, Erilain. May. —\'arie1ici^ 
Broad'leaved, Nairow-lcaved, | 

AndroDkcda axillaris. I^olch Uaied Andromeda. Carolina. 
May to August, 

Andromeda calicuhla. Calkkd Andromtda, Sweden, Si 
beria, N. Amor. — Varieties, Glube-tlowered, Broad leaved, 
Narrow-leaved. 

Arbutus aeadiensis. Acadian Slraiebtrty trte. Low, N. 
Amer. in swamps. 

Arbutus alpina. Alpine Arbutus. Trailing, Europe, Scot¬ 
land, Siberia, May. 

Arbutus Audraebne. Oriental Stratt'beriy-tm, 1l grows to 
a middle-sized tree, bui with us is tullivaied among shrubs. 
Levant, Syria, Greece, Crete. 

Arbutus thymifolia. Thtfme-leaved Arbutus. N. Amer, in 
swamps. 

Arbutus uuedo. Common Strawberrr/Aree, 20 to fJO feet, 
but commonly branching from tlie bottom, and cu*"ivated 
as a sbnib. S. Europe^ Ireland, Asia.— Varieties, with 
white, red, and double flowers; with leaves curled, cut 
smooili, broad and narrow; wtlh oval fruit. 

Arbutus Uva ursi. Trailing Arbutus or Beaj'^bei ry, JVail¬ 
ing. Europe, Briliun, Siberia, 

Bay. See Laurus. ButclkerV-broom, See Ruscus, 

Buxus seinpervirens. Box. Commonly cultivated ai a shrub. 

See the varieties among the Trees, 

CLlus albidua. White-leaved Cislus or Rock Rose. Spain 
and France. June and July. Flowers purple. 


Cistus anglicus. Hahy Cistus^ England and Wales, June 
and July. Flowers yellow. 

Cistus apeninus. Apen7ii?te Cistus. . Mountains of Italy* 
June—August. Flowers white. 

Cistus canus, Alt^rtledeavcd Dwarf Cistus, S. Europe, 
June and July* Flowers yellow, 

Cistis creticus, Cretan Cistus, Levant, June and July, 
Flowers Rose purple. 

Cistn? crispna. Curltddeaved Cistus or Rock rose. Portugal, 
June and July. Flowers while. 

Cistus halituifotius. Sea Parslane-Ieaved Chtus, Porlugal, 
June and July. Flowers yellow, 

Cistus Helianiliemum, Dwarf Cistus. Eurojre, Brbaiik, 
May —September, Flowers full yellow-, varying to lenion- 
coloiir, white, and even rose-colour, 

Cislus incanus, Jloary-lcuved Cistus or Rock-rose, S, Eu¬ 
rope. June—August, Flowers purple. 

Cistus ladaniferus, Spanish Gam Cistus, Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, Juue and July. Flowers wbiie^ or with a large 
purple spot at the base of each peUl,—Varieties, wiili 
waved leaves, and flat leaves. 

CisUis laurifoiius. haurel-leaied Cistus. Sp^iii. Juue and 
July. Flowers vtfiite. 

Cistus lavtjs. Broad Waved haved Cktas. Sjjaiij and Por¬ 
tugal, June and July. Flowers while. 

CJstus inarifolius, Marumdeaetd Cistus. S. rmrope* Mav 
and June. Flowtrs white. 

Cistus fiionspelieiisis. AloutpelUer Cistus. S France and 
Spain. July* Flowers wliiie, 

Cistus iiolifolius. Mountain Cistus, S. Europe and England, 
May and June, Flowers while. 

Ciitu^s populiiblius, Pophrdeaved Cistus. Portugal. M;iv 
and June, Flowers widle, —Varieties, Greater anil 
Siria)b-r, 

Ciiilus salvifolius. Sagv-kaved Chius or Rose. S. Europe. 
Juue and July. Flowers wjijte. 

Cistus soabrosus. Rough Cisim, Italy and Portugal, June 
and July. F'lowers yellow, 

Cislus serj)yNitblius. iStrppllum-hared Chius, Austria, Mav 
— September, Flowers yellow, 

Cistus sorre iauus, SmuU-fiotrered Cistus. England. Julv — 
Ociober, Flowers yellow, 

Cistus Ihymlfoliui, TU^me leaved CUtas. France and Spain. 
June and July. Flowers yellow. 

Cislus unibellatiis. Umbtlkd Chtii%, France and Spain. 
June —August. Flowers white. Most of these Shrubs me 
iowj and some trailing. C. ladanifetus incauus, and some 
others are beautiful, but somewhat fender, und the flowers 
fall in a few hours* 

Cneonnn Iricoccum, Widow-wail or Spurge Olive, 2 or 2 
feet and a half. S, Europe. May. 

Cranberry. Vacciniuni, 

Cytisus liirsutus. Hairy or Evergreen Cytisus. 8 or 10 fecL 
S. Europe and Siberia. June, 

Daphne Luureola, Spmge Laurel, 2 or8 feet. S. Europe, 
Britaiu, February, 

Erica arborea* Tree Heath. S, Europe and Madeira, Fe¬ 
bruary—May, 

Erica australis. Spii7ihh Heath, Spain and Portugal, April 
and May. 

Erica mediterranea. Mediiei-ranean Heath, S, Europe. 
March —May. 

F>ri(.a midtiflora* Many-ffiowered Ihath, S. Europe, June 
—November. 

Erica Telralijt. Cross-leaved Heath, Britain* June—Au¬ 
gust,—Flowers red; variety with white flowers. 
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Kricft vulgarii. Common Heaih, Europe* June—August* 
V^ariety willi white flowers, und double rtowen* 

Kuonymus americanus* Evergreen Spindk-tre^t 8 or 10 
feel, July, 

Furze* See Ules. ; 

OuuUheriu procumbent. Trailing Gauith^ria* Canada* 
Heath* See Erica, 

Holly* See Hex* 

Honeysuckle, See Lonicera. 

Jerusalem Sage, See PJilumis, 

Ilex Aquifoliurn. Holl^. See amoun tite Trees: but all the 
varieties are cultivated among Shrubs. May and June. 

Hex Caii*ine, Dohoon August, 

Ilex opaca, Ctirolitia ffoih/. May aurl June, 
f kx vomiloria* Soulh-sea Tea^ See 'rrees, 

Juuiperus conimuuU, Common Jtiniper* Varieites, Swedish I 
Junipert Lprlghb end Mauntatn or Frocumbetit Juniper* 
V^urope, 

Juniperus Oxycedrus* Brawn-herried Juniper^ Spain and 
Portugal* May aiul June* 

Juniperux phoeniceaL Pfienicifin Cedar or Juniper, S. 

Europe, and Levaid, May and June. 

Juniperus Sabina, Sarin^ S, Europe anti Levant*—VarielieSj 
I'umurisk'leaved Savin, and Striped-leaved. 

Kalmia aiignstifoiiap Narrow ieavtd K&imia. N* Amer- 
May lo July*—Varieties, dark-red nod pale-red flowers. 
K«linia glauca, Glattoom Kahnia, Ncwfoundlnu b April 
ftnd May, 

Kalmia Ufifolm, BroafCltaved Kalmia, N* Amer. May— 
July, 

Laurel* See Primus, 

Laurel, Alexandjtan, Sec Ru^cu^* 

Laurus iiobilU. Common Stiui Bai/, See Trees* Tfie 
Rroad-ieuved U less hardy timo the Niirro’vdcavcd, and is 
tornmonly cut down in severe winters, 

Laiiruslinns* See Viburnuni. 

Ledum Buxifojiufiu Box^knttd /^(dum, Carolma and New 
Jersey. A priI and M siy* 

l*eijtini lalifoliiiui* Jiroad-kav^d Ledum or Labrador /Vs* 
April and May, 

l*edinn palustre, Mar^h L^dmn. N, Eoropc.-^-A dwarf or 
dt'c tun bent variety from UuiIgou's Bay* 

Ligustnim italicum* ItaHoncr Erergrern prh'cL A variety 
of L, vidgare, nr commnn Privet, which frequeally reiiuiia 
\u ivaves, 

Loiiiccra gnift, Ei^rgreen Honn/suckir, N* Amer. June* 
Lnnjpcrii iniplexu* Mhmm honei/mckh:, June to Sep- 
lember* 

Lotiirera Semper^Ircnt. Tfumpfl llornysnckk, N, Amer, 
^iuy if> August*—Varieties, Great untj Small, 

MespifuB Pyracaulha* Ppracanthe nr Evergmn Tfmn, S, 
F^ujope, May, 

MyricH cerifei a*' Evergtren Candhberri/ Mprtle, N. Atner, 
May and Juno* 

Phillyreft anguatiftdia. Norrow-kaud 
Rosemury-leavcd uiid Dwarf, 

Plii!l>vea)atifoliu Varteliea,Smooth, 

i'riekly, and Ilex-leaved, 

Phillyrcu media, MiddkPUilii/r^a^^y'arietie^, Privet-kavedp 
Long-branuheti* Drooping, Ollvedeaved, and Boxdcavert, 
These Shrubt^ are all ualivea of llie S, of Europe, and flower 
in May Bud June* 

Pblomls iVulicosa* Shrubby phiomis or Jerusalem Sage, Spain 
and Sicily, June, —Varietie.s BrcmiI leaved, Narrowdeaved, 
phloiuU iialica* BltiuLteaved Purple Phiomis. Italy and 
Portugal. June—AnguH. 

:i 


PliJoinia purpureti. Sharp-kaved Purpk PkiomtBw Spain. 
J une* 

Prinos glabra. Evergreen WinUr-hrry, Canada. July and 
August. 

Prinos lueida. Shining Winter-herr^^ July, 

Pruikus Lauroceraius* Common Laurel, LevanL April.— 
Varieties, Narrow-leaved. Gold and Silver-Striped, 

Prunus ludlanioa. Portugal Laurel^ 20 feet. Portugal. June. 
PyTiicanIba* See Mespiiut, 

Lhamnijs Alatenms* Common ^laternus, S, Europe April 
Ici June. -Varieties, Broaddeuvedi Jagged-leaved, BlotcKed, 
Silver-striped, Gold-striped, 

R hod od end rum duuricum, Dotted leaved Rhodadeniran* 
Biberm, 

Ehododendfum fernigineum, Rustydeaped Rhododendron, 
Alpa. May—July. 

Rhododendrum hir^uUim. Rhododendron, Alpt. 

May and Jun«. 

HlmHoucndrum moximiim* BraadJeaeed Rhododendron, 
N, Amer, June—August* 

Ebododendrum pouticuin* Purple Rhododendron, Levant 
and OibraliKr* May und June. 

Rosmarinus ofliciimlis* Ojjicmal Rosemary, B or 10 feet, 
Sp Europe, Levant, and Barbary, Juneay. Varieties. 
Broad and Narrow-leaved, Silver^atriped and Gold^striped, 
Uuscus ftculeatus. Prickly BufehePs-broom. Europe, Asia, 
Africa, March and April, 

Su5C(is Hypoglossum, DoubleJeaved ButcheEo-broom, Hun¬ 
gary and Italy. April and May, 

Litscus Hypopbyllum. Broad-lmvfd Butcher*s^brocm, Italy. 
May and June, 

Riiscna rrrceuiosus, Jkn'tindrian Laurel, Portugal* June. 
Hutugruveolens- Common Httf, S. Europe, June—September. 
HutH inemtarm. fiiountuin Rue, S. Europe, Aug* and Sept. 
Santoliaa ChumaecYparissui. Lavender Cotlon* S, Europe, 
July*--VarietieSj Hoary, Park-green, and Dwarf or De¬ 
cumbent* 

Santolinu rogmurinifelia* Rosemary-haved Lavender Cotton, 
Spain. July—September, 

Spurge J*aisrd, See Daphne* Strawberry-tree, See Arbutus* 
Thymus Maslichina* Masti&k Thyme, Spatfi, 

Thymus Berpyilum. Wild Thyme, Europe.—Varleliei, 
Smooth, Hoary, Hairy, Lemon, 

Tliymu5 virgtnicus. Firginmn or Savory Thyme* N. Anier, 
July* 

Tiiyirlus vulgaris* Garden Thyme, B, Europe, May— 
August,—Varkites, Narrow-leaved, Broad^Ieaved. 
Vaceiiiiiim mocrocarpon, American Cranberry, N. Amer. 
I^Iuy* 

Vaccinium Oxycoccus* European Cranbetry, Europe, May 
and June* 

' Varciiiium Vitia iilECft* Red Biibetry, or Whortleberry, 
Europe, April mid May. 

Vibuniuin Tintis* Laurmltnus or Lanrestine, S* Europe, 
Wioter.-^VBrielie&, Hairy, Shining, Upright, 

Vinca. Periwinkle, 

UkstEuropwus. CommonFurKe, It flowers great part of ihe year* 
Ulex nanua, Dwarf Furve, August to Oeiober. 
Winter-berry. See Pri nos*—Wborlleberir. See Vaccimum* 
Yucca aloifolia, AloeJeaped Adam's Needh, S* Amer. 

August and September, This is rather a green-hou^e phitt* 
Yucca draconis. Drooping-haved Adam's Needle, S* Caro‘ 
lina. Oct* and Nov. 

Yucca (Rameutosfl* Thready Adam*t Needle, Virginia. 
Sept, and Oot. 

Yucca gloriosa, Superb Adam’s Noedh, Amer. July and Ang, 
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CATALOGUE OF HARDY BULBOUS PLANTS, 

N. B* THESE AHE ALL PERENWTAL, 


AGAVE virginica, Virginian Agav^, September, 

AJetris farioosa, American Aletritf. N. Amer. June, 
Allium atigiilusum* Anguiar-^talAed Gartic^ Genuany 
and Siberia. May. 

Allium (Jesceiidcns, Purple-headed Garlic* Switzerland, 
July. 

Allium flavum. Sulphur^coloured Garlic. Austria. June 
and July, 

Atliuiu inodonmi. Carolina Garlic. March and April, 
Allium liucare, Linear-kared Garlic. Siberia. June, 
Allium magieum, l]oi3}fr^s Garlic, nr Mofy. June and July. 
Allium Moiy, Yellow Garlic or Mol^. S, Europe, June. 
Allium nigrum. Broad leaved Garlic. Austria. June ami 
, July, 

AMiura nulans, Pfaf-stalked Garlic. Siberia, July, 

Ajlium Obdqnti:!]. Oltlique leaved Garlic. Siberia, June, 
Allium paJIens, Paiejlowered Garlic. S, Europe, June 
and July. 

Allium paiiiculatum, Panicled Garlic. S, Europe and 
Levant. 

Atliuru parvidoiuni, Small^owered Garlic* S. Europe, 
Allium roseuni. Rose Garlic. S. France. June, 

Allium seiiesceus. Narcissus-leaved Garlic. Germany and 
Siberia, June and July, 

Allium slbiricuijj, Silterian Garlic. Siberia and N, Amcr. 
July aud Aug, 

Ailiomfipliserocepljalon, Small Round-headed Garlic. Italy, 
Switzerland, Siberia, July. 

Allium subljir&utum, Ilairt/ Garlic, or Diasccrides's Mol^, 
S, Europe aud Levant. May. 

Allium tfi(|uetrum. Triangular Garlic. Spain, May and 
June, 

Allium Iricocciifij. Three seeded Garlic. N, Amer. July, 
Allium Victoria)is. Long-rooUd Garlic. Alps. May, j 
Allium ursinnm, Ramsem. Europe, Brituin, April and' 
May. 

Amarillis Alamasco, Aiamasto Lil^. N. Amer. May, 6 
to d inches. Wljite, 

Amaryllis lutea. Yellow Amaryllis, or Autumnal Nai^cmus. 

S, Europe, Septecdier, 4 to <3 inches, 

Aulhericoin Libugo, Grass leaved Anlhei'icum. S, Europe, 
May and June. Ht to 2-1 inches- V/jjtte. 

Anthei icuro Liliustrum, Sjtvoy Anthericum or Spider wort. 

Aljis. Mi\y aud June, 12 to 18 inches. White, 
AntJiericum ratnosiun, Bra^iching AniheTicum. S Europe. 

May anil June, Id to 24 inches, WJiile. 

Anthericum seroljjsuni* Mountain Ajtthericum. Britain. 

June and July, VVldte uithin, red without. 

Arethiisa bulbo^ik Bu/lfous-rooted Arethusa* N. Aiuer, 
May, 

Asphorieliis ahakus, C/tonnvl-leuved Asphodel. Siberia, 

May and June. 

Asphodel us fjstulosus. Onion-hated Asphodel. S, Europe. 
May iiiul June. 

Asphodelua luleus, Ydlow Asphodel. Stcily, MRVloJuly. 

2 to 8 feet. 

Asphodel us ramus us. Branching AsphcdfL S, Europe, 
Mijy iuul June, 8 to 5 feet. While, 

Atamasco Lily, See Amuryllk, 

138. 


Bull?ocodium Vernum, Spring-fiowering Bulbocodium* Spaiu 
March, 4 to 6 luches. Dark blue, 

Colchicum Autumnale, Meadow Saffron. Europe, Britain. 
Sept, and Oct. 4 to 6 inches. Pale Purple^ WhifOj and 
Striped ; with double flowers, and variegated leaves. 
Oomnieltna erecla. Upright CommeUna. Virginia, Aug, 
and Sept. 10 inebes. Pale blue. 

Convallaria bifolia. Least or Two-leaved Solomon*a Seal. 

N, Europe, May and June. 4 to 5 jnehea. 

Convaltana iatifoJia, Broad-leaved Solomon*s Seal. N* Amer, 
May and June, 

Convattaria majalis, Lily of the Valley. Europe, Britain, 
May and Juue, 0 to y inches. White, varying with 
double and with red flowers, 

Convallaria niultiGora, Broad-haved or Many-fiomcred 
Solotnem^s Seal. Europe, England, May and June, 2 to 

3 feet. GreenUh white. 

Convailaria Polygonatum, Common Solomon*s SeaL Europe^ 
England, May aud June. 2 feel. Greenish white. 
Convallaria racemosa* Cluaier-Jiowertd Solomon*s Seal. N. 

Amer* May and June, 18 to 24 inches, \Vhite. , ■ 
Convallaria steilata. StarJioufet'edSolomon's Seal* Vlrgibiii 
and Canada, May and June, 

Convallaria verticil lata. Whorl-koved Solomon* s SeaL .N. 

Europe, England. May and June, 12 to 18 iitches, 

' Greenish white. 

Corn-dag. See Gladiolus. 

Crocus odtcinalis. Levant, Sept, (md Octf 8 to 

4 inches. Blue. 

Crocus vernus. Spring Crocus. S. Europe. March, 8 to 
8 inches. Variety of colours. 

Crown ImperiaL See Fririllaria. 

Cyprtpedium acaule. Two-hated Lady*s Slipper. N. Amer, 
May, 

Cypripediuin album, V%i(e Lady's Slipper. N. Amer.. Jane 
and July, 

Cypripedium Calceolus* Common Lady's Slipper. Europe, 
England, May to July, 1 foot, Purple and Yellosy. 
DafTodil. See Narcissus, 

Day Lily, See Hemerocallia, 

Dog-tooth ViuleL See Erythronium, 

Erytlironium Dens Cania, Dog's-tooth Violet. Italy, Siberia, 
Virginia, March. 5 lo 8 indies. Purple, varying ut 
White, 

Fly Orchis. See Ophrys, 

Frilillaria imperialia. Crown Imperial. Persia, March and 
April, 2 to 3 feet. Red, Yollow'^ Ac, 

FritiDaria Melcagris. Common Friliilary. Europe^ England. 

April and May. 9 to 12 indies. Yellow, white^ purple. 
Frililiaria persica. Persian Frifiilary or JMy. Persia? 

April and May, 2 fo 3 feet. Dark purple* 

Frilillarta pyrenaica, Pyrenean Ftitillaty. Miy, 18 to 24 
inches. Dark purple, 

Gaianlhus nivalis, Smtedrop. Europe, Britain. Feb. and 
March. 

Garlic, See Allium. 

Gladiolus communb. Common Corn-Jhg. S, Europe. June 
and July, 18 to 24 inches. Red varying to fiesh-colour 
and white. 
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Harebells, See Scilla. 

Helleborinc* Sec Serijjiaa* 

Tlelonias aspborlcloldes, Gras^-teavtd Iftioniaf. N* Amer. 

May uiid June, to ti l inches^ White. 

Helonias bullatii. Spi/ir-icared Helonias, N. Atner, April 
.;rid May* 12 to IB inches. Purple. 
il^iiK':occil]is 11av:L Ytllow Liift/. Siberia aiiJ Hungary, 
Line. 2 to B feet. 

Jioniciocallis fulva. Copper-cohm'td Da^ Levant* 

July and Aug. B to 4 feet. 

nyaeinllina amelhy^ilious, j^t?tcthpil-cohurrd Hpacinih. 

Sj^uiii ajid Italy. April a»U May, 

1 hueintbus botryoirles. Blue Gt*ape H^ocinth. Italy. AjiriL 
to 9 iijciies. Dark blue. 

IJ vtcmthus ccrnutis. Nodding UpacitU/i. Spain. April and 
May, 9 lo 12 inches, Purplisli. 

Hyaeiudiu^ comosnd, Ptirple Grape Hpacinth. S. Europe. 

May, 0 to 9 iitches. Btuisli {uirple* 

Hyacinthus muscari, Aluiik Idpacinih, Levaol, April aud 
Mav. 5 to C ijKbes, Blujsli green, 
if^acitl(l]n:^ moustrosns, F^^athered ITt/acinth. S. Europe, 
May and June, 5 to B inches. Bluish pur]>le. 

11} ac ill til us nrieiilalis. Garden. fli/acin(h. Levant. Marcli 
und April, 12 to IB inches, WiiitCj Red, Blue, Ac, 
Double, 

HyacLuTlius raceniosus, Chttfered Grape Hj/octnifi^ S. 

Europe, April, W to 9 inches. Pale blue, 

Myacinthus romanus, Ronsau Grape Hparinth. Italy, May. 
Jl}i:cinlbus serotinus. ItaU-Jtowering Hyacinth. Spain and 
Barbary. June, 

Ijypoxts erecta. Upright Hj/poxis. N, Atiicr, June, 
Joiit^uilL See Narcissus. 

tris fipljylla, Nfiked-Btalhd IrU, or Flower-de-iuce, May 
.ind Jtine^ 2 feet. Purple and white stripes. 

Ivi'! arciiaria. Sattd Iris* Hungary. 
lr:i biflora. TwQ-Jtoivtjed Iris. Portugal and Spaiii. Ajnjl 
,:;d May. 1 fool. Deep purplc- 
li i ■ v ldnonsis. Chinese It is* June. 

1-i^ cristata. Crested Iris. N. Amcri May, Blue and 

ydfotv, 

IriV dtcliotonia. Forked Iris* Siberia, August. 

Iris ficxuosa. Zigzag Iris, Siberia, June and July. 

Iris llorcntina, Florentine Iris* S, Europe. May. 18 
inches. White. 

Ills iiviidissima. Stinking Iris et Giadvopn* Europe, Britain, 
June. 12 to IB inches. Dirty purple variegated.—Variety 
with striped leaves. 

Iris germanica, German /ris. May. 3 feet. Faint purple 
and light blue. 

Iris graniinca, Grass-Uaved Irk, Austria* June. 9 inches 
Purple and blue with yellow stripes, 

Sris halopidla. Long-leaved Irk, Siberia. July, 

Iris lurida. Dingy Irk, S. Europe* June, Purple and 
yedow, 

Irt'^ lulescens Yelkttkh Irk, Germany. April, 

Iris ochroltvica. PaU Yellow Irk, Levant. July. 

Ixh pallida. Pale Irk. LevaiiL May. 

Iris persfea* Persian Iris. March. 4 to 5 incites. Pale 
blue variegated with dark purple and yellow. 

Iris Pseudacortis* Yellow Irk or Flag, Europe, Britain* 
June. 

Uis pumila. Dwarf Irk* Austria* April, 5 to G inches. 
Pale purple, red^ and variegated. 

Iris sambucina. Eider-scenied Iris* S. Europe. June, 3 
to 4 feet. Pale blue. 

Iris san guinea. Bloody Iris, Siberia. M;^y and June. 


Iris sibirica* 5t^eriaft Irk, Siberia^ Austria, Switicrluid* 
May and June. 

Iris si&yrinchiutD. Crocus^rooted Irk* Spain and Pott ogaL 
May* D to 12 inches* Purple with yellow. 

Iris spathacca. Sheathed Iris* Cape, July. 

Iris sjiuvia. Spurious Irk, Germany. July* 18 loches* 
Pale blue and purple variegated. 

Iris squalcus. Brown-Jlowered Iris* Germany. JuDe^ 2 
feet, Violet with soiled yellow. 

Iris susiana. Chalcedonian Irk* Levant* March and April, 
18 to 24 iucJies, Black and white* 

Iris tciiuilblia. Slender-leaved Itk* Dauria* May and June* 
Iris luberosa. Snakds-head Iris. Arabia* March and 
April. 9 to 12 inches. Dark purple* 

Iris variegata. Fat legated Irk* Hungry. May and June. 
9 to 12 inches. V^ellow and browiii^ purple »tripcd with 
white. 

Iris versicolor. Farhus-caloured Irk, N. Amer* June. I 
foot. Pale blue and purple variegated with white. 

Iris viigiulca. Firginian Irk* N. Amer, June* 1 foot. 
Deep blue wilh purple. 

Irisxyplium. Bulbous-rooted Iris* S, Europe, June, 12 
to 18 iiiche.s.—Variety of beautiful colours; another with 
a broader leaf. 

Ixia Uiilbocodium. Crocusdeaved Ixia. Alps. March and 
April, 

Lftciy's Slipper. See Cypripediuni. 

Lady's Traces. Sue Ophrys, 

Leoittice thabetroides. Columbine-kared Leontice* N, Amer, 
May. 

Leuccium testivuin, Lfucoium. Europe^ EDgUud. 

May and Juno, 12 to 18 inches. White* 

Lcucoinm autumuale. Autumnal Leucoium, Portugal, Sep* 
tember. 

Leu CO turn vernurn. Spritig Lettediunt* Germaity, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy. March, 8 to 12 inches* White-edged willi 
^reeni$h'yellow, 

Liliutu bulbiruntm. Orange Lily, Italy, Austria^ Siberia* 
June and July, 18 tuclies to 3 feet and a half. 

Liliurn camschulcensc, Kamtchatka Lily, May, 12 to 18 
inches. Dark yellow'. 

Liliuin canadense. Canadian Mart agon fMy, N* Amer. 

July aud Aug. 3 lo 4 feet. Yellow spotted with black. 
Lilrum candiilum. White Lily, Levant. June aod July. 
3 to 4 feet. While.—Varieties, with variegated leavei* 
double flowers, and striped with purple, 

Liliuin Catcsbfe'i. Cdrofiua LUy, July and Aug, 

Lilium chalcedonicuffl. Scarlet Martagon Lily* Levant, 
June and July. 2 to 3 feet, 

Lilium cordifolium. Heart-leaved Lily* May to July, 

LilIutn Martagon. Purple Martagon Lily, Europe* June 
and July.—Varieties, with double, M'liite, and spotted 
flowers. 

Lilitim philadelphicum* Philadelphian 3fat'tagi>n Lily^ K, 
Amer, July* 

Ltlium poinponiurn. Pomponian Lily, Siberia and the 
Pyrenees, May and June* 18 to 24 inches. Bright Red, 
Scarlet, and Yellow* 

Lilium superbuin. Great Yellow 3fartagcn Lily* N. Amer* 
June and July* 4 to 5 feet* Orange with dark spots, 
Lily, See Amaryllis, 

Lily of the Valley. See Coiivallaria*. 

Li mo durum tuberosum. Tuberous-rooted Limodantm* N* 
Amer, July, 

MeUntliium Imtum, Spear^kated MehtUhium, N, Amer. 
June. 
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Melanthium virginicum. Virginian 3Itlanfhmm, N* Amer, 
June and Juf^, 12 to 18 inche3, Greenisli White* 

Moly* See Allium* 

Narcissus albus* IVAiie Narcissus, Spain* 

Narcissus angustifolius. I^atrotc-ieaved Narcissus* Europe, 
Britain* 

Narcissus bicolor* Two-coloured Narcissus* Spain* White 
and deep yellow. 

Narcissus bifloriis* Two-Jiowered Narcissus* Europe, Britain. 
Narcissus Bulbocodium* Hoop-petticoat Narcissits* Portugal* 
Narcissus compressus, Vh(-sta(ked Narcissus* Spain* 
Narcissus crenulaliis* Crenulated Narcissus, Spain* 
Narcissus clatior* Tail Narcissus* Portugal* 

Narcissus iucomjiarabilis. Peerless Narcissus. Portugal. 
Narcissus Inllatus* Injlaied Narcissus, Spain* 

Narcissus Jonquilta. Jojifjuill. Spain,—Variety, Double* 
Narcissus major* Great Narcissus, Spain* 

Narcissus minor* Small Narcissus* Spaui. Yellow, 
Narcissus odorus* Swect-smcnhig Narcissus, Portugal* 
Narcissus orient a! i^*, Eujtcrn Narcissus* Levant, 
Narcissus pocticus* Poet's Narcissus, Europe, Britain, 
Narcissus Pseudo'Darcissus, I}nJfodit, Europe, Britain* 
Narcissus Sibtliorpii* Sibiharp's Narcissus* Europe, Britain* 
Narcissus Tazella. Polyanthus Narcissus, Spain and Foi' 
fngai* or Yellow, many vaiieties* 

Narcissus tenniiblius* Siender-itaved Narcissns* Spain. 
Narcissus tenuior* lender Narcissus, Spain* 

Narcissus terelicaulis* Round-slalked Narcissus, Spain* 
Narcissus tortuosus* Twisting-Jlowercd Narcissus, Spain* 
Narcissus triandrusn Rush-leaoed Narcissus, Portugal, 
While. These bulbs llower from March to May* 

Oplnrys antfiropophoru* Green Man Ophrys* Britain* May. 
Oplirys apifera* Hee Ophrys* Britain* June and July* 
Ophrys aranifera. Spider Ophrys, Britain* April* 

Ophrys cordata. Heort-haved Ophrys, Britain* July. 
Ophrys lijilblia- Lilydeaved Ophrys, N* Amer* June* 
Ophrys Loesclii* Loeset's Ophrys, Britain* July. 

Ophrys Monorchis* Yellow or Musk Ophrys, Britain* July. 
Ophrys muscifera. Fly Ophrys, Britain. May and June, 
Ophrys Nidus avis. Bird's Nest Ophrys, Brilain* May* 
Ophrys ovata* Tway-blade, Britain* May and June* 

Ophrys spiralis. Triple Lady's Traces, Britain, August. 
Orchis btfolia. Butterjiy Orchis, Britain, May and June* 
Orchis ciliaris. Ciliated Orchis, N* Amer* July* 

Orchis conopsea* Aromatic Orchis, Britain* June* 
Orchis coriopbora* Li^^ard Orchh, England* June* 
Orchis fimbriata* Fringed OrchU, Canada and Newfound¬ 
land* July* 

Orchis fusca* Brown Orchis* Britain. June. 

Orchis mililaris. Man Orchis, England. May and June* 
Orchis pvratnidalrs* Pyramidal Orchis, Brilain* June and 
July* ' 

Orchis ustulata. Dwarf Orchis* England* May and June* 
Ornitfiogalum lutcuui* Yellow Star cf Bethlehem, Euvopcj 
Britain* March and April* 

Ornithogalum minimum. Small Star of Bcihkkem, Sweden, 
Ornithogalum nutans, Neapolitan Star of Bethlehem, Italy* 
April and May. 

Ornilliogaium pyramidale* Pyramidal Star of Bethlehem, 
Spain and Portugal, June and July* 

Ornithogalum pyrenaicum* Pyrenean Star of Bethlehem. 

Pyrenees, Eogfaud* June and July, 

Oruithogaluni sUchyoides* Close-spiked Star of Bethlehem. 
S. Europe* June and July* 

Ornilho|a]um striatum. Striped-flowered Star of Bethlehem* 
Siberia* May. 


Orinthogalum umbelUtum* Umbeiled Star of Bethlehem* 
Europe, England* May and June* 

Ornithogalum unifiorum* Oneflowered Star of Bethlehem* 
Siberia. 

Pancratium illyncum. fllyrian Pancratium. S* Europe. 
May and June* 

Pancratium maritimuni* Sea Pancratium, S* Europe* May. 
White, 

Pontederia cordata. Heart-leatcd Pontederia. Virginia* 
July and August* Blue* 

Satyrium atbidurn. White Satipion. England* June and 
July* 

Satyrium iiircinum. Lizard Satyi^ion* England* June and 
July, 

Satyrium nigrum* Biackflowered Satyrion, Switzerland, 
Austria* Lapland* June* 

Satyrium repel IS* Creeping Satyrion, Scotland. August, 
Satyrium vitide* Green or Frog Satyrion, Europe, Britain* 
June and July. 

Sciila amocua* Nodding Squill, J^evant. March and April. 
Scilla aulumimlis* Autumnal Squill, England, August. 
Scilla btfolia* Two-leaved Squid. France and Germany, 
England* March* 

SoilU campamilata. Bell-shaped Squill, Spain. May auJ 
June. 

Scilla italica* Italian Squill* April to June* 
j Sell la Uisitanica, Portugal SquUL May* 

: Scilla nutans. Harebell, Europe, Britain* April to June. 
Scilla peruviana. Peruvian Squill. Spain and Portugal* 
May and June* 

Scilla prEccox. Early flowering Squill* April and May. 
Scilla verna. Smalt Squill. England. June and July* 

I Serapias eusifolia. Sword-kareU Hellehorinc, July* 
i Serapias grandidora. Great flowered Helleborine. June. 

* Serapias Jatifotia. Broad-leaved Helleborine* July. 

Serapias long!folia* Long-leaved HeUeborme, Juiy* 
Serapias palustris, Alarsh Helleborine. July* 

Serapias rubra* Redfiowered Hellebo^^inc* August* 

All natives of Britain. 

Stsy rill chill ni aiiceps* Grass-leaved Sisyrinchium. Virginia* 
June and July* 

Sisyrinchium Bermudiaua, Bei'mudian Sisyrinchium* Ber¬ 
mudas. May and June* 

Sisyrinchium slriatum* YcUow-flowered Sisyrinchium. Mex¬ 
ico* June to Sept. 

Snowdrop, See Galanthus* 

SolomonVseaL See Couvallaria. 

Spiderwort. See Tradescantia. 

Squill* See Scilla* 

Star of Bethlehem* See Ornilbogaium* 

Tradescantia virginica* Virginian Spiderwort, Virginia 
and Maryland, May to August 
Trillium cevnuum. Drooping-Jl&wered Trillium. 

Tnlljum erectum* Upright flowered Trillium* 

Trillium seaaile* SesFile^owertd TrilUum, 

All natives of North America i flowering in April and May, 
Tulipa gcsneriana* Garden Tulip, Levant* April and May* 
InnuDierable varieties. 

Tulipa sylveatris* Yellow Tulip. S. Europe. England* 
April and May. 

Twayblade* See Ophrys* ' 

Uviiiatia amplexifolia* Heart-leaved Uvularia, Geriuanv, 
May. 

Uvularia lanceolaU* Spear-leaved Uvttlaria. N.Amer, July* 
Uvularia perfoliata* Perfoliate Uvularia. N- Amer, May. 
Uvularia wssilifolia. Sessile-leaved Uvularia* N, Amer. June* 
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AcanitCp Winter, HelleboruSp 

Adam's Needle, Viicca^ 

Adder's Tongue, Opbiofilossiini, 
African Bladder Nut, Rojeiia, 
African Fleabaiie, Tarchonaniliiis, 
African Marigold, TageJea, 

African Ragwort, Othoniia, 

Agriujonjf, Hemp, Eupaloriuin, 
AgriiiioiiVj Water Hemp, Bidens, 
Alalerniis, Rliamnus, 

Alder Tree, BeJnla Alans, 

Alder, Berrv-bcarinij, Klminnus, 


Alecost, 

Aicboof, 

Alexanders, 
Alexandrian Laurel, 
Alisanders, 

Alkanet, 

Allheal, Cloivn's, 
Alligator Tear, 
Allseed, 

Allspice, 

Almond, Arrican, 
Almond, Dtvarf, ^ 
Almond 'JVee, 5 
Althfea Frutex, 
Amaranlli^ Globe, 
Amber Tree, 
American Earlb nuf, 
Anchovy l^-ar, 


Anemone, Garden, 
Angelica Tree, 

Aiiguitia, 

/Uiisecd Tree, 

Anise, 

AnoUu, 

Apple, Cuslard, 

Apple, Love, 

Apple, Pine, 

Apple, Purple, and Sour, 
Apple, Thorn, 

Apple Tree, 

Apple, Water, 

Apricot, 

Arbor Vila;, 

Arbutus, Trailing, 
Archangel, White, 
Arnoda, 

Arrow-Lead, 
Arrow-headed Grass, 
Arrow-Root, Indian, 
Arsesmart, 

Artichoke, 

Artichoke, Jerusalem, 
AsMrabaccti, 

Ash, 


Tanacetum, 
Gleclioma, 
^jnyruiuiTi, 
Ruse us, 
Smyrnium, 
Anclitisa, 
Stachys, 
Lanins, 
ChetiopodUim, 
Myrtus, 
Biabein m, 

AmygdaliiSj 

Hibiscus, 
Gomphrena, 
Authospe rm urn, 
Arachis, 
Grias, 


Anemone, 
Aralia, 
Ti jl fiosiinMies, 
IJhcium^ 

Bixa, 
Aiuiona, 
Snhinnm, 
Bra melia, 
Annona, 
Datura, 
Pyrus, 
Ainiona, 
Pi uuns. 
Thuja, 
Epigea, 
Laniium, 
Bixa, 
Sagiltaria, 
Trigiochiii, 
Marauta, 
Polygonum, 
Cynara, 
HelianthuSt 
Asarum, 
rraxiDus, 
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Ash, Mouiilain, Sorbus, 605 

Asp, or Aspen Tree, Populus, 368 
Asparagus, Asparagus, 133 

A veils, Geum, 611 

Awlwort, 8ubularia, 038 

B- 

Balm of Gilead, DracocepLalum, 472 
Balsam, [mpatietis, 747 

Balsam Apple, Male, Momordtea, 136 
Baueberry, 


Barberry, 

Barley, 

Parrepuort, 

Basil, Wild, 
Bastard Baum, 
Bastard Crcis, 
Bastard Feverfew, 
Bastard Gentian, 
Bastard Hemp, 
Bastard IndigOj 
Bastard Lupine, 
Bastard Orpine, 
Bastard Fimjjcrtiei, 
Bastard Quince, 
Bastard SaflVoii, 
Bastard Vetch, 
Baum, 

Biiy, 

Bay, Loblolly, 
Bead Tree, 

Beam Tice, 

Bean, 

Bean, Kidney, 
Bean, Caper, 

Bear^ Horse eye, 
Beai berry, 

Bear's Breach, 
Bear's Kar, 

Bokir's Foot, 
Bedstraw, 

Bee Ophrys, 

Beech Tree, 

Beer, 

Beil-floiver, 
Beujamin Tree, 
Bemict, Herb, 

Bent Grass, 
Berberry, 

Betel or Belle, 
Betnny, 

Bilberry, 
Bindweed, 
Bindweed, Rough, 
Birch Tree, 

Bird Cherry, 

Bird Pepper, 


Actaea, 59 
Iterberis, 166 
Hordeuni, 700 
Epi medium, 503 
Clinopodium, 327 
Melittis, 111 
Tlilapsi, 667 
Parlheniuni, 24G 
Sarotliia, 529 
Ddlisca, 430 
Amorplia, 90 
Trifolium, 698 
Andrachne, 95 
Cerilunciilus, 279 
Mesptlns, 123 
Cailhaiiius, 259 
Phnoa, 276 
Melisia, 110 
Lanrns, 24 
Oordonia, 631 
Melia, 108 
Crataegus, 879 
Viera Fabn, 747 
Pliaseolns, 279 
J^ygopliyUiiin, 840 
Doliehos, 466 
Arbutus, 110 
Acniitlitis, 50 
Primula, 400 
Hellehorus, 678 
Galium, 591 
Ophrys, 197 
Fagus, 552 
Beta, 107 
Campanula, 231 
Lannis, 26 
(iium, 611 
Agroslis* 68 
Berberis, 166 
Piper, 330 
Betonica, 168 
Vacciniim, 724 
Convolvulus, 351 
Sniiiax, 585 
Bctula, 168 
Primus, 408 
Capsicum, 245 


Bird's Eye, AdonU* 01 

Bird's Foot, Oroitlropus, Sll 

Bird’s Nest Ophrys, 190 > Orchil* 207 


Bird’s Nest, 

Bird's Foot Trefoil, 
Bird’s Tongue, 
Birthworl, 

Bishop's Weed, 
Bitter Vetch, 

Bitter Wood, 
Bitterworf, 
Blackberries, 
Bladder Nut, 
Bladder Senna* 
Bladderwort, 

Blinks, 

Blood-Flower, 


Daucus* 498 
Lotus* 60 
SepeciD* fids 
Aristoluchia* 121 
Ammi* 88 
Orobus* 219 
Xylopia* 825 
Oentiaua* 600 
RubUf* 499 
Staphylea* 623 
CohiM* 843 
Utricularia, 783 
Montta, 190 
Haemanthut* 052 


Bloodwort, Bloody Dock, Ruiuex* 400 


Bluebottle, 
Borage, 

Box Thorn, 

Box Tree* 

Brakes, 

Bramble, 
Bread-fruit Tree, 
Bread-nut Tree, 
Briony, 

Broccoli, 

Broine Grass, 
Brooklime, 

Broom, Genista, 
Bnckbean, 

Buckler Mustard, 
Buckthorn, 

Buck-Wheat, 
Bugle, 

Biigloss, 

15n»loss. Viper's, 
Bultace, 

Bulrush, 

Burdock, 

Bur Marigold, 
Burnet, 

Burnet Saxifrage, 
Bur Reed, 
Bur-weed, 
Bulclier's Broom, 
Butler bur, 
Quttercupf;, 
Butterwyrf, 

Button Tree, 
Bultou-weed* 
Button-wood* 

Cabbage, 


Centaurea* 276 
Bomgoi* 170 
Lycluda* 65 
Buxus* 212 
Pteris* 423 
Rubus, 409 
Artocarpua, 126 
Broslmum* 109 
Bry^ooia* 201 
Brassica* 104 
Bromns* 108 
Veronica, 74Q 
50B; Sjiartium* 609 
Menvnnthes, 117 
BiscotelTa* 173 
Rhainims, 450 
PolygoDuOi, 370 
Ajuga, ^1) 
AtiLutisa, 94 
Bchium* 483 
Prunus* 416 
Scirpus, 545 
Arctium, 1I€ 
Bideus, 171 
PoleTiiim* 304 
Piupmella, 919 
SpargaiiiuiQ, 0(16 
Xuuthium* 816 
Uiiscus, 581 
Tiixsilngo, 722 
Kanunculu*, 440 
PiDguicula, 321 
Conocarpux* 348 
Sirenuacoce, Old 
CcphalxDtbus, 279 
C, 

Rras^ick, 100 


Cabbage Tree, Areca, 118; CxcaTia, 214 
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Calabash, 
Calabash Tree, 
Catamint, 

Calfa Snout. 
Camera 
Cammock. 
Camomile, 

C am peac he-wood, 


Cucurbita^ 404 
Crescenlia, 382 
Melissa^ 111 
Antirrhioum, 109 
Andropogoo. 96 
Ouonis, 192 
Aolbemis. 103 
Hscmatoxyhim. 853 


Camphire, or Camphor Wood, Laurus,21 


CamptoDj 
Canary Grass, 
Candle berry Myrtle. 
Candy Tuft, 

Candy Carrot, 

Cane^ 

Canterbory Bells, 
Cape Jasmin, 

Caper Bush, 
Caraway. 
Cardatuemum. 
Cardioar* Flower, 
Carline Thistle, 
Carnation, 

Carob Tree, 

Carrot, 

Carrot, Deadly. 
Cashew Nut, 

Cassia, Poet's, 
Cassada, or Cassava. 
Caasioberry Busb, 
Catchfly, 

Caterpillar, 

Catmint, 

CatVtail, 

Cat's tail Grass, 
Cat-thyme, 
Caulidower, 

Cedar, Barbadoes, 
Cedar, Bermudas, 
Cedar of Lebanon, 
Cedar, Red, 

Cedar, White, 
Celandine. 

Celery, 

Centaury, 

Centaury, Lesser. 
Chamomile, 
Champignon, 
Changeable Rose, 
Charlock, 

Chaste Tree. 

Cheese Rennet, 
Cherry Tree, 

Chervil. 

Chervil, Great, 
Chestnut, 

Chestnut, Horse, 
Chick-pea, 
Chickweed, 
Cbtckweed, Bastard, 
Chickweed. Water, 
China Root, 

China Pink, 

China Rose, 
Chocolatc-nut, 
CMiftmaa Rose, 

138, 


Agrosletnma, 87 
Phalaris, 277 
Myrica, 153 
Iberis, 740 
Athamanta, 148 
A r undo. 120 
Campanula, 234 
Gardenia, 596 
Capparis. 242 
Carum. 261 
Amomum, 89 
Lobelia, 54 
Carlina, 257 
Diantiuis, 447 
Ceratonia, 28t> 
Daucus* 430 
Thapsta, 680 
Anacardium. 92 
Osyris, 219 
Jatropa, 739 
Viburnum, 744 
Lychnis, 64: Silene, 575 
Scorpiurus. 549 
Nepeta, 186 
Typha, 722 
Phleum. 284 
Teucxiuin, 655 
Brassica. 194 
Cedrela, 270 
Juniperus, 771 
Pinus, 326 
Juniperus, 772 
Cupresius, 409 
ChelidoniuDi, 288 ; 
Aptum, 111 
Centaurea, 275 
Gentiana, 603 
Anthemis. 103 
Agaricus, 85 
Hibiscus, 686 
Sinapis. 578 
Vitex, 756 
Galium, 591 
Prunns, 413 
ChscrophyJiuni, 283 
Scandix, 538 
Fagus, 548 
Aisculus. 64 
Cicer, 298 
Arenaria, 118 
Bufonia, 205 
Callitriclie, 227 
Sinilax, 687 
, Dianthus, 450 
Hibiscus. 680 
Theobroma, 663 
Helleborus. 077 


> Christopher, Herb, 

I Christ's Thorn, 

' Cicely. 

Crebory, 

Cinnamon, 
Cinquefoil, 
Cinquefoil, Marsh, 
Citron, 

Cives, or Chives, 
Clary, 

Climber, 

Cievwrs or Clivers, 
Cloud-berry, 

Clove Tree. 

Clove Pink. 

Clover, 

Clown's Allheal. 

Ciub-Moss, 

Club-Rusli, 

Cockle. 

Cock's Comb, 
Cock's-fool Grass, 
Cock's Head, 

Cocoa-n ut. 

Cocoa Plum, 

Codlin Tree. 

Cod [ins and Cream, 
Coffee, 

Coleworts, 

Coleseed, Co Hi flower, 
Colewort, Sea. 
Colt'sfoot, 

Columbine, 

Comfrey, 

Contrayerva, 

Coral Tree, 

Cora I wort. 

Coriander. 

Cork Tree, 


Act^a. 59 
Rhamnus, 60 
Chaerophyiluni, 283 
Cichorium. 299 
Laurus. 21 
Poteutiila, 392 
Comarurn. 344 
Citrus, 315 
Allium, 78 
Salvia. 522 
Clematis, 32 L 
Galium, 593 
Rtibus. 495 
Caryophyllus, 262 
Diauthus, 446 
Trifolium, 693 
Staebys, 618 
Lycopodium. 66 
Scirpus, 544 j 
Agroslcmina, 67 
Celosia, 271 
Dactylis, 431 
Hedysanim. G6Q 
Cocos. 335 
Chrysobalanus. 296 
Pyrus Atalus. 432 
Epilobium, 502 
Coffea. 337 

J Brassica. 190 

Crambe, 375 
Tussilago, 721 
Aquilegia. 114 
Symphytum, 641 
Dorstenia. 469 
Erythrina. 532 
Dentaria. 443 
Coriatidrum. 365 
Quercus, 438 


Cress. Water, 

Crimson Grass Vetch, 
Crocus, or Saffron, 
Crosswort, 

Crow-berry, 

Crowfoot, 

Crow Garlic, 

Crown Imperial, 
Cuckold Tree. 

Cuckoo Flower, 
Cuckoo Pint, or Pintle, 
Cucumber. Common. 


Sisymbrium. 581 
Lathyrus, 15 
Crocus, 387 
Valantia. 728 
Empetrum, 49 L 
Ranunculus, 445 
AUium. 76 
Fritiliaria, 581 
Mimosa, 131 
Cardaniine, 247 
Arum, 128 
Cucumia, 491 


Cucumber, Single-seeded, Sicyos, 589 
Cudweed, Athanasia. 146 

Cumin. Cumiuum, 496 

Currants, Ribes, 470 

Custard Apple, Annona, 103 

Cypress. Summer, Cltenopodium. 290 

D. 

Daffodil. Narcissus, 162 

Daffodil, Sea. Pancratium, 232 

I>^dsy, Beilis. 165 

Daisy. Great, or Oxeye, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum. 294 


Cornel Cornelian Cherry, Conius. 367 


Coru Flag, 

Corn Marigold, 
Coro Salad, 
Costmary, 

CottOD, 

Cotton Grass, 
Colton Silk. 

Cotton Weed, 
Coventry Bells, 
Cow Itch, 

Cow Parsley, 

Cow' Quakes, 
Cow'slip, 

Cowslip, Virginian. 

Cow-weed, 

Cow-wjieat, 

Crake-berry, 

Cranberry, 

Cranesbill, 

Craiiesbill, 

Cress. Alpine, 
Cress. Bastard, 
Cress. Garden. 
Cress, Indian, 
Cress. Rocket. 
Cress, Swine's, 


10 M 


Gladiolus. 614 
ChrysaDihemum. 295 
Valeriana. 726 
Tanacetum. 647 
Gossypium, 633 
Eriophorum. 516 
Bombax. 179 
Athanasia, 146 
Campanula, 235 
Dolichos. 466 
Chaerophyllum. 283 
Briza. 195 
Primula, 399 
Dodecathron, 464 
Chicropbyllum, 283 
Melampyrutn, 104 
Empetrum. 491 
Vaccinum, 725 
Erodium, 517 | 
Geranium, 600 
Cardamine. 246 
Thlaspi, 067 
Lepidium. 32 
Tropaeolum, 713 
Vella. 730 
Cocklerta. 334 


Daisy, Blue, 

Dandelion, 

Danewort, 

Darnel Grass, 

Date Plum, 

Date Palm Tree, 
Day Lily. 

Deadly Carrots, 
Deadly Nightsliade, 
Dead Nettie. 

Devil tn a bush. 
Devil's Bit, 
DeviTs-Guts, 

Dew-berry, 

Dill. 

Distaff Thistle, 
Diftander, 

Dittany of Crete. 
Dittany. White 
Dock, Patience. 
Dock, Water. 
Dodder, 

Dogberry Tree. 
Dog's Bane. 

Dog's Grass, 

Dog's Mercury. 
Dog's-tail Grass. 
Dog's-tooth Violet. 
Dogwood, 


GJobuiaria. 619 
Leontodon, 31 
Sambucus. 523 
Lolium, 56 
Diospyrus. 460 
Phoenix, 289 
Hemerocaliis, 679 
Thapsia, 660 
Atropa, 150 
Galeopsis. 590 
Nigella, 172 
Scabiosa. 535 
Custuta, 412 
Rubus, 493 
Anethum, 100 
Atractylis, 147 
Lepidium, 33 
Origanum, 208 
Dictamnus, 453 
Rumex, 493 
Rumex, 500 
Cuscula. 413 
Cornus, 367 
Apocynuro, 112 
Triticnm Repens, 710 
MerciiriaJis. 117 
Cyttosurus. 421 
Erythronium. 524 
Cornns, 367 


Doves foot Cranesbill, Geranium. 606 
Dragon, Arum. 127; Dracontium, 474 
Dragon's Head, Dracocephalum. 472 
Dragon Tree. Dracaena, 471 

Dropwort, Spirma. 616 

Dropwort, Water. (Enanthe, 185 


Duck's-foot, 
Duck 'S'lneal. 
Dyer's Broom. 
Dyer's Weed. 

Earth-nut, 
Earth pea. 


PodophyfJnra, 369 
Lemua, 30 
Genista, 598 
Resida, 455 

Aracbifl. 115 

Lathy rus, 16 
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Earwort, 

Ebony, Jamaica, 

Egg-plant, 

Eglanline, 

Elder, 

Elder, Water, 
Elecampane, 
Elephant's Foot, 
Elm, 


Hedyolis, 062 
Ameritnnum, 88 
Solanutu, 596 
Rosa, 483 
Sambucus, 523 
Viburnujj}, 743 
Inula, 752 
Eleplmiilopu^p 490 
Ultnus, 773 


Etic1ianter'$ Nightshade, Crrcspa, 30G 
Endive, Cichoriurn, 29£> 

English Mercury, Chenopodium, 28E> 

Eringo, Erynginni, 520 

Eschalot, Allium, 70 

Evergreen Thorn, Mespilus, 123 

Everlasting, Gnaphaliuiu, 020 

Everlasting Flower, Xerantliemum, 819 

Everlasting IVa, Latbyrus, 17 j 

Eycbrjgbt, Etiplirasia, 544 j 

F* 

Fair Maids of February, Galautims, 587 
Fan Palm, Dwarf, CliatnKrops, 284 

Feathered Columbine, TJjalictrujn, 040 
Feathered Grass, Stipa, 029 

Felwort, Genliana, 080 

Female Fern, Pteris, 423 

Fennel, Anetlium, 181 

Fennel Flower, Nigella, 172 

Fennel GianI, Ferula, 557 

Fennel, Hog's, Peucedanum, 273 

Fennugreck, Trigonella, 099 

Fern, Filex, 571 

Fern, Flowering, Osmniida, 217 

Fern, Male, Polypodium, 383 

Fern, Mule, Hemiouitis, 679 

Fern, Stone, Osniunda, 218 

Fern, Swell, Scandix, 538 

Fescue Grass, Fesluca, 558 

Feverfew, Matricaria, 93 

Fever Root, Triostium, 704 

Fiddle Dock, Rumex, 4D9 

Fiddle Wood, Citharexyluui, 314 

Field Basil, Thymus Acinus, 673 

Field Madder, Therardia, 508 i 

Fig, Coinmoo, Ficus Carica, 502 

Fig-tree, Indian, Ficus Indica, 567 

Fig, Indian, Cactus, 220 

Fig, Infernal, Argeraone, 128 

Fig Marigold, Mcaembryanllienium, 110 

Fig, Pharaoh's, Ficus, 507 

Figwort, Scrophularia, 551 

Filbert, Corylus, 371 

Finoebio, Anethurji, 101 

Fir Tree, Pinus, 332 

Fin-weed, Eryngium, 520 

Flag, Common, Iris, 760 

Flag, Corn, Gladiolus, 014 

Flag, Sweet, Acorns, 57 

Flax, Linum, 45 

Flax, Toad, Antirrhinum, lUS 

Flea-bane, Conyea, 358 

Flea Grass, Carex, 252 

Fleawort, Cineraria, 304 

Flix-weed, Sisymbrium, 582 

Flos Solis, Heliantiius, 671 

Flpwer-de-luce, Iris, 760 


Flower Fence, 
Flower Gentle, 
Flowering Rush, 
Fiuelltn, 

Fly Honeysnchle, 
Fly Orchis, 
roeniculum, 

Fool's Parsley, 

Foxglove, 

Foxgrape, 

Foxtail Grass, 


Adenanthera, 60 | 
Amaranthus, 84 
Butomus, 211 
Antirrhinum, 108 
Halleria, 655 
Ophrys, 197 
Anetliiim, 101 
jEtliusa, 64 
Digitalis, 454 
Vitis Vulpina, 771 
Alopecufus, 80 


French Honeysuckle, Hedysarum, 667 
French Marigold, Tagetos, 644 

Fresh Water Soldier, Stratiotes, 635 
Friar's Cowl, Arum Arbarum, 128 

Fringe Tree, Clnonanthus, 292 

Frogbit, Hydrocharis, 722 

Fumitory, Fumaria, 584 

Fumitory, Bulbous, Adoxa, 62 

Fui^Cj Ulex, 772 

Fustic k-wood, Motus, 142 

G. 

Galanga, Galangall, Kxmpferia, 731 
Gaibanum, Bubon, 203 

Gale, Sweet, Myrica, 152 

Garban^o, 594 

Garlic, Allium, 75 

Garlic Pear, Crateva, 382 

GelderRose, Viburnum, 743 

Gentian, Genfiana, 599 

Geniiaii, FreJd, Gen1ianaCampestri3,604 
Germander, Teucrium, 655 

Gthidower, Dianlhus, 447 

Gilhflower, Stock, Cheirantbus, 286 

Gitliflower, Queeu's, Hesperis, 683 

Ginger, Amomuro, 89 

Ginsang, Panax, 230 

Glasswort, Salicornla, 510 

Glastonbikry Tliorn, Mespilus, 123 

Glastonbury Thorn, Crata?gus, 381 , 
Globe Amaranth, Gomplirena, 630 i 

Globe Flower, Trollins, 712 

Globe Thistle, Echinops, 480 

Goat’s Beard, Tragopogon, 685 

Goal's Rue, Galega, 588 

Goal's Thorn, Astragalus, 114 

Golden Corn-flower, Clirysan* 295 

Golden Rod, SoliSago, 599 

Golden Rod Tree, Bosea, ISO 

Goldyiocks, Chrysocoma, 296 

Gold of Pleasure, Myagrum, 150 

Good Henry, Cbenopodrum, 289 

Gooseberry, Ribes, 473 

Gooaefool, Cltenopodiura, 289 

Goosegrass, Galium Aparine, 693 

Goosegrass, Great, Asperugo, ]35 

Goosetongue, Achillea, 54 

Gor^e, IJlex, 772 

Gourd, Cucurbila, 484 

Gourd, Bitter, CucumU, 397 

Gourd, Sour Adansonia, 59 

Gourweed, ^gopodium, 63 

Grain, Oily, Sesamum, 566 

Grain, Scarlet, Quercus Rubra, 439 
Grains of Paradise, Amomum, 89 

Grape, Vitis, 767 


Grape Hyacinth, Hy&ciathiu, 720 
Grape, Sea, Epliedra, 492 

Grape, $ea-sidc, Coccoloba, M2 

Grass, Barley, Hordeum, 704 

Grass, Couch, Triticum Repentf 710 
Grass, Fve-leaved, ^ Potentiila, 39B 
Grass, Knot, Polygoouin, STB 

Grass, Lyme, Elymut, 400 

Grass, Manna, Festuca FJuitans, MO 
Grass, Mat, Nardus^ 105 

Grass, Meadow, Poa» 304 

Grass, Oat, Aven^ 15B 

Grass, Panic, Panicuat, 233 

Grass, Quich or Quick, Triticum, 710 
Grass, Ray, Lotium, 56 

Grass, Scurvy, Cochlearia, 333 

Grass, Tiniothy, PJiIeum, 284 

Grass, Viper's, Scorzonera, 550 

Grass, Wrack, Zostera, 839 

Greek, Valerian, Polemonium, 370 

Greenweed or Greenwood, Genista, 609 
Grouiwell, LUhospermuoi, 52 

Ground Ash, iEgopodium, 63 

Ground Ivy, Glechomat 616 

Ground Pine, Teucrium, 655 

Ground Nut, Arachts^ 115 

Groundsel, Senecio, 560 

Groundsel Tree, Bacefaarts, 167 

Guijiea Grass, Fanicum^ 237 

Guinea G^ss, Holcu», 698 

Guiuea*hei) Weed, Petiveraj 274 

Guinea Pepper, Capsictim, 244 

Guinea Wheat, Zea, 833 

Gum Elastic, Jatropba, 739 

Gum Elixir Tree, Amyria, 91 

Gum Lac, Croton Lacciferutu, 392 
Gum Succory, CbondrilU, 299 

U, 

Hair Grass, Aira, 09 

Halbert Weed, Calea, 223 

Halm or Helme, Arundn Arenaria, 130 
Hard beam Tree, Carpious, 259 

Hard Grass, Dactylis, 431 

Hare-bells, Hyacintfaus, 716 

Hare's-ear, Bupleurum^ 209 

Hare's-foot Fern, Trichomanes, 600 

Hare's-tail Rush, Eriophorum, 516 

Hart-Root, AtUamanta, 115 

H art a 4 o ngue Spl eenwo rt, A splenium, 137 
Hartwort, Tordylium, 680 

Hascl, or Hazel, Coryln*, 371 

Hassagay Tree, Curtisia, 411 

Hatchet Vetch, CoroniBa, 368 

Haver, A vena Fatwa, 153 

Hawkweed, Hieraciitoi, 689 

Hawthorn, CraleegUB, 381 

Hazel-nut Tree, Corylus, 371 

Heart's Ease, Viola, 753 

Heart-seed, Cardiospermuiik, 248 

Heath, Erica, 505 

Heath, Berried, Empetrum, 491 

Heath, Sea, Frankcnta, 677 

Hedge Hyssop, Gratiola, 642 

Hedge Mustard, Sisymbrium, 682 

I Hedge Nettle, SUchis, 616 

■ Heliotrope, Heliotiopiuip, 076 
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Hellebore, 
Hellebore, White, 
Helleborine, 

Helmet Flower, 
Hemlock, Common, 
Hemlock, Waler, 
Hemp, 

Hemp Agrimony, 


Helleboruft, 677 
Vcratrum, 731 
Arelhusa, 119 
Aconitum, ^6 
Conium, 340 
Cicuta, 361 
Cannabis, 240 
Eupaforium, A33 


Hemp Agrimony, Water, Bideos, 171 
Hemp, Virginia, Acnida, 56 

Henbane, Hyoscyamus, 274 

Herb Bonnet, Geuni, Gli 

Herb Christopher, Actsea, 59 

Herb Paris, Paris, 245 

Herb Robert, Geranium, 609 

Hickory, Juglans, 767 

High Taper, Verbascum, 732 

Hip or Hep Tre«, Rosa Canina, 484 

Hog Plum, Spondias, 617 

Hog's Fennel, Fencedanum, 275 

Hog weed, Boerhavia, 176 

Hollow Roof, Adoxa, 62 

Holly, Ilex, 742 

Holly, Knee, Ruscus, 501 

Holly, Sea, Eryngium, 520 

Hollyhock, Alcea, 72 

Holm Oak, Qnercits, 438 

Holm, Sea, Eryngium, 520 

Honesty, Lunaria, 62 

Honey wort, Sison, 580 

Honey-flower, Melianlhus, 168 

Honeysuckle, Louicera, 58 

Honeysuckle, French, Hedysarum, 667 
Honeywort, Cerinthe, 282 

Hooded Milfoil, Utricularia, 784 

Hops, [H uni ulus, 708 

Hop Hornbeam, Carpinus, 25f> 

Horchound, White, jVlarcubium, !>0 

Horehound, Base, Stachys, 618 j 

Horehound, Black, Qallota, 158 ! 

Horehound, Water, Lycopus, GG 

Horn-beecli Tree, Carpinus, 259 

Horned Poppy, Chelidonium, 288 

Horned Rampion, Phyteuma, 316 

Hornwort, Ceratopliyllum, 280 

Horse-beech, Carpinus, 259 

Horse-chestnut, ^lscuIus, 64 

Horse-initit, Menilia, 115 

Horse-pipe, Eqiiiselum, 504 

Horse-radish, Coclilearia, 334 

Horse-shoe Vetch, Hippocrepis, 693 

Horse-tail, Equisefum, 503 

Horse-tail, Shrubby, Ephedra, 492 

HoUeJilot Cherry, Cassine, 266 

Hound's Tongue, Cynoglossum, 419 

Houseleek, Sempervivurn, 559 

Humble Plant, Mimosa, 129 

Hyacinth, Hyacintlius, 716 

Hyssop, Hyssopus, 733 

Hyssop Hedge, GratioJa, 642 

I& J, 

Jaca Tree, Indian, Atrocarpus, 126 

Jack-in a-Boi, Hernandia, 682 

Jack'by-I he-Hedge, Erysimum, 522 

Jacob's Ladder, Polemonrum, 370 

Ice-plant, Mescmbryanlhemum, 118 


Jerusalem Artichoke, 
Jerusalem Cowslip, 
Jerusalem Sage, 
Jesuit*s Bark, 

Jew's Mallow, 
Immortal Flower, 
Indian Arrow Root, 
Indian Corn, 

Indian Cress, 

Indian Fig, 

Indian Mallow, 
Indian Millet, 

Indian Oak, 

Indian Reed Sc Shot, 
Indigo, 


Heliantlius, 672 
Pulmonaria, 425 
Phlomis, 285 
Cinchona, 301 
Corchorus, 362 
Gnaplialium, 626 
Maranla, 88 
Zea, 833 
Tropfleolum, 712 
Cactus, 220 
Sida, 571 
Holcus, 697 
Tectona, 651 
Cannu, 239 
Indtgofera, 749 


Job’s Tears, Coix, 340 Inula, 753 
Jonquil, Jouquiila, Narcissus* 164 
Ipecacuanha, Bastard, Asclepias, 131 
Ipecacuanha, False, Triosteum, 701 
Ipecacuanha Plant, Psychotria, 421 
Iris, Dwarf, Iris, 758 

Ironwood, Sideroxylon, 575 

Iron wort, Galeopsis, 590 

Judas Tree, Ceres, 282 

Jujube, Ziziphus, 837 

Juniper, Juniperus, 771 

Jupiter's Beard, AnthyUis, 107 

Hy, Hedera, 657 

Ivy, Ground, Glecboma, 616 

K. 

Kale, Brassica Olearacea, 190 

Kidney-bean, Phaseolus, 279 

Kidney-bean Tree, Glycine, 622 

Kidney Vetch, Anthyllfs, 107 

Kidneywort, Saxifraga, 532 

King's 8pear, Asphodelus, 136 

Knapweed, Centaurea, 275 

Knawel, ScIcranlLus, 547 

Knee Holly, Huscus, 501 

Knot Grass, Illecebrum, 745 

L. 

Labrador Tea, Ledum, 29 

Laburnum, Cytistis, 427 

Lace Bark Tree, Daphne, 436 

Ladies' Bedstraw, Galium, 590 

Ladies’ Bower, Clematis, 321 

F-adies* Finger, AiitJiylNs, 107 

Ladies' Hair, Briza, 195 

Ladies' Mantle* Alcherailia, 72 

Ladies' Slipper, Cypripediuni, 426 

Ladies' Smock, Cardamine, 247 

Ladies' Traces, Ophrys, 196 

Larch Tree, Pin us, 327 

Larkspur, Delphinium, 441 

Laserwort, Lascrpitium, 14 

Lavender, Lavandula, 18 

Lavender Cotton, Sanlolina, 526 

Lavender, Sea, Sfatice, C24 

Laurel, Laurus, 21 j Prunus, 408 

Laurel, Spurge, Daphne, 434 

Laurustinus, Viburnum, 742 

Lead wort. Plumbago, 362 

Leatherwort, Dirca, 463 

Leeks, Allium, 74 

Lemon Tree, Citrus, 316 

Lentil, Ervum, 519 


Leopard's Bane* 
Lettuce, 

Lettuce, Lamb's, 
Lignum Vitse, 

I Lilac, 

Lily, 

Lily, Day, 

Lily, Guernsey, 
Lily, May, 

Lily, Persian, 
Lily, Superb, 

Lily, Thorn, 

Lily of tbe Valley, 
Lily, Water, 


Doronicum, 468 
Lactuca, 4 
Valeriana, 728 
Guaiacum, 646 
Syringa, 642 
LiJjum, 41 
H erne roc a Hi s, 679 
Amaryllis, 86 
Convallaria, 349 
Fritillarta, 582 
Gloriosa, 019 
Calesbceu, 267 
Cou vail aria, 349 
Nymphfea, 180 


Lime Tree, Citrus, 316Tilia, 675 

Lion's Foot, Catananebe, 267 

Lion's Leaf, Leontice, 31 

Lion's Tail, Phlomis, 28ft 

Liquorice, Glycyrrhiza, 623 


Liquorice Vetch, 
Liquorice, Wild, 
Liriconfancy, 
Live-long, 
Liverwort, 
Lizard's TaiT, 
Loblolly Bay, 
Locust Tree, 
Logwood, 

London Pride, 


Astragalus, 143 
Abrus, 49 
Convallaria, 349 
Sedum, 555 
Lichen Caninus* 37 
Saururus, 531 
Gordonia, 631 
Hymenma, 724 
Hasmatoxylum, 653 
Saxifraga, 533 


Looking-glass Plant, Ileritiera, C8t 
Looking-glass, Venus's, Campanula, 236 
Looseslriie, Common, Lisimachia, 07 

Loosestrife, Purple, Anagallis, 03 

Loosestrife, Codded, Epilobium, 502 
Lotus, Rhamiius Lolus, 459 

Lovage, Ligusticum, 39 

Lovage, Bastard, Laserpitium, 14 
Love-apple, Solanum, 595 

Love-Jies-a-bleeding, Amarauthus, 85 
Louse wort, Pedfcularis, 261 

Lucern, Medicago, 100 

Lucken Gowans, Trolltus, 712 

Lungwort, Pulraouaria, 425 

Lung won. Cow's, Verbaseum, 732 
Lujvine^ Liipinus, 02 

Lychuidea, Phlox, 287 

Lyme Grass, Elymus, 490 

M. 

Macaw Tree, Cocos, 336 

Macedonian Parsley, Bubou, 202 

Mad Apple* Solanum Melongena, 596 
Madder, Rubra, 488 

Madwort, Alyssiim, 83 

Mahogany Tree, Swieteuia, 040 

Maidenhair, Adtantum* 60 

Maidenhair Tree, Ginkgo, 613 

Maiden Plum, Coniocladia, 346 

Mailhea, Anihcrais, 104 

Maitlies, Red, Adonis, 61 

Malabar Nighbhade, Basella, 162 
Malabar Nut, Justicia, 777 

Male Balsam Apple, Moinordica, 136 
Mallow, Malva, 74 

Mallow, Jew's, Corchorus, 362 

Mallow, Marsh, Althaea, 82 

Mallow, Indian, 
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Mflllow Tree, 
Mallow, Venice, 
Mamteee TVee, 
Manehineel, 
Mandrake, 
Mangel Wurze), 
Mangle, 

Mango Tree, 


Lavatera, 19 
Hibt3cu$, 688 
Manimea, 74 
Hippomane, 684 

Atropa* 149 
Beta Cicia, 167 
CoQOcarpus, 8^9 
Mangifm, 76 


Mangrove Grape Tree, Coccoloba, 332 
Manna Ash, f raxinus, 590 

Mare's Tail, Hippurus, 695 

Marigold, Calendula, 224 

Marigold, Fig, Mesembr^antbemum.llS 
Marjoram, Origanum, 209 

Marsh Cinquefoil, Comarum, 344 

Marsh Mallow, Allhaea, 82 

Marsh Marigold, Caltha, 22B 

Marsh Speedwell, Veronica, 741 

Marsh Trefoil, Menyanthes, 117 

Marvel of Peru, Mirabilis, 133 

Marum, Teucriutn, 655 

Mas ter wort, Asirantia, 145 

Mastenvort, Wild, ^gopodium, 63 

Mastic Tree, Pistacia, 341 

Mat-Grass, Nardus, 165 

Maudlin, Acbiilea, 53 

Mary Apple, rodopliyllum, 369 

May Bush, Cratxgns, 381 

May Lily, Convallaria, 349 

May-weed, Anthemis, 104 

Meadow Grass, Poa, 364 

Meadow Rue, Tbalictrura, 659 

Meadow Saffron, Colcbtciim, 340 

Meadow Saxifrage, Peucefiauum, 275 
Meadow Sweet, Spiraea, 617 

Mediek, Mecficago, 99 

Medlar, Mespilus, 123 

Medusa's Head, Euphorbia, 537 

Melilot, Trifolium, 692 

Melon, Cucumis, 398 

Melon, Thistle, Cactus, 217 

Mercury, Mercuriatis, 117 

Mercury, English, Chenopodium, 289 
Mexican Swge, Salvia, 521 

Mezereon, Daphne, 432 

Mignonette, Reseda, 445 

Milfoil, Achillea, 53 

Milfoil, Water, Mycrophylluiu, 153 
Milk Parsley, Selinuu^, 558 

Milk Vetch, Astragalus, 142 

Milk Vetch, Bastard, Phaca, 276 

Milkwort, Polygala, 373 

Millet Cyperus Grass, Scfrpus, 544 

Millet Grass, Milium, 127 

Millet, Indian, Hofcus, 697 

MilUwaste, Asplenium, 137 

Mint, Mentha, 115 

Miweltoe, Viscum, 755 

Mttbridiiie Mustard, Thiaspi, 667 

Molucca Baum, Moluccella, 136 

MoJy, Allium, 77 

Moneywort, AnagalLis, 93 

Moneywort, Cornish, Sibthorpia, 569 
Mouldy Flower, Mimulus, 133 

Monkey's Bread, Adausonia, 50 

VP#HiSt'llood, Acoaitum, 56 

1 


Monk's Rhubarb, 
MoDDseed, 

Moon Trefoil, 
Moonwort, 
Morocco, Red, 
Moss, 

Motherwort, 

Moth Mullein, 
Mountain Ash, 
Mountain Ebony, 


Ruincx, 500 
Menispermum, 113 
Medicago, 99 
Osmunda, 217 
Adonis, 61 
Muscus, 145 
Leonnrua, 31 
Verbascum, 733 
Sorb us, 605 
Bauhinia, 163 


Mouse-Ear Hawkweed, Hieracium, 689 
Mouse-Ear, Cerastium, 279 

Mouse-Tail, Myosurus, 152 

Mudwort, Limoselk, 44 

Mugwort, Artemisia, 125 

Mulberry Tree, Morua, 141 

Mule's Tongue, Asplenium, 137 

Mullein, Verbascum, 732 

Musk Cranesbill, Erodum, 518 

Musk Ocre, Hibiscus, 638 

Mustard, Thlaspi Sinapis, 579 

Mustard, Treacle, Erysimum, 523 

Myrtle, Myrtus, 156 

Myrtle, Candleberrv, Myrica, 152 

Naked Ladies, Colcbicum, 341 

Narcissus, 161 

Nard, Andropogon, 97 

Nasturtium, Sisymbrium, 581 

Navelwort, Cotyledon, 374 

I Navel wort, Venus's, Cynoglossum, 420 

Navew, Bmssica, 181 

Nectarine, Amygdalua, 93 

Nettle, Urtica, 780 

Nettle, Dead, Lamium, 9 

Nettle, Hemp, Galeopsis, 690 

Nettle Tree, Cellis, 274 

New Jersey Tea, Ceanothus, 269 

Nicker Tree, Outlandiua, 649 

Nightshade, Solanum, 596 

I Nightshade, Deadly, Atropa, 159 

' Nightshade, Enchanter’s, Circrea, 306 
Nightshade, Malabar, Basetla, 162 

Nill* Jndigofera, 750 

Nipplewort, Lapsana, 13 

None-ao-pretty, Saxifraga, 533 

None-such, ' Medicago, 162 

Nose-bleed, Achillea, 54 

Nutmeg Tree, Myristica, 154 

Nut, Physic, Jatropha, 738 

Nut, Poison, “ Strychnoa, 636 
Nox Vomica, Strycbnos, 636 

O* 

Oak, Quercus, 439 

Oak of Cappadocia, Cheiiopodium, 290 

Oak of Jerusalem, Chenopodium, 29U 

Oak Leather, Xylostroma, 826 

Oat, Avena, 152 

Oat Grass, Avena, 153 

Oil Seed, Oil Tree, Ricinus, 474 

Oily Grain, Sesamum, 566 

Old Man's Beard, Jsnardia, 764 

Oleander, Nerium, 168 

Oleaster, Elaeagnus, 486 

Olive, OIca, 189 

One-berry, Paris, 245 


Onion, 

AIGan, 79 

Opobalsanttm, 

Amy Ill, 01 

Opuntia, 

Cfttflna, 290 

Oraclie, 

A triplex, 149 

Orange, 

CititiSp 319 

Orchis, 

Occhta, 204 

Orpine, 

Sednm, 656 

Osier, 

Satix, 614 

Oswego Tea, 

Monarda, 137 

Oxeye, Baphthalmonij 207 

Ox4ip* 

Primuln, 309 

Ox-toirgue, 

Picria, 318 

r a ' 

paddock Pipe, 

Equisetum, 604 

Painted Lady Pea, 

Lithyras, 16 

Pairn Tree, 

Pbceniv, 389 

Panic Grass, 

Fanicum, 231 

Pansies, 

Viola, 763 

Papaw Tree, 

Carica, 266 

Papyrus, 

Cyperus, 433 

Parsley, 

Apium, 111 

Parsley, Macedonian, 

Buboii, 202 

Parsley, Mountain, 

Atlmmanta, 146 

Parsley Piert, ■ 

Aphanes, 110 

Parsley, Stone, 

Athamanta, 146 

Parsnip, 

Pastinaca, 263 

Parsnip, Cow, 

Heraclentn, 680 

Pasque Flower, 

Anemone, 98 

Passion Flower, 

FaaaiOoni, 249 

Paul's Betony, 

Veronica, 740 

Pea, 

Pbum, 341 


Pea, Everlasting, 
Pea, Heart, 

Pea, Pigeon, 

Pea, Sea, 

Pea, Sweet, 

Pea, Winged, 
Peach Tree, 

Pearl wort. 

Pear Tree, 


Latfayrus, IT 
Cardioapermum, 248 
Cyltsui, 4SA 
Pisum, 345 
Latliytua, 16 
Lotut, 6U 
Amygdaliia, 90 
Sagiiia, 608 
428 


Pellitory of Spain, Aothrait, 104 

PelHtory of the Wall, Parietaria, 244 
Penny-grass, Ehinadthua, M4 

Pennyroyal, Mentha, 116 

Pennywort, Marsh, Hydrocotyle, 722 
Peony, Pteonm, 228 

Pepper, ^^per, 835 

Pepper Grass, Pilularia, 819 

Pepper, Guinea, Capsicum, 244 

Peppermint, Mentha, 115 

Pcpperwort, Lepidium, 32 

Periwinkle, Vinca, 750 

Persian Lily, Fritillaria, 562 

Peruvian Mastick Tree, Sehiniu, 539 
Pestilentwort, TusiiJago, 722 

Petty*whio, Genista, 590 

Pheasant's Eye, Adonis, 61 

Phillyrea, Phiilyre^ 263 

Pick-tooth, Daucva, 436 

Pigeon Pea, Cytisua, 429 

Pig-Nut, Bnnium^ 207 

Pilcorn or PilJb, Avena, 153 

Pilewort, Ranunculni, 445 

Pimento, Myrttts, 153 

Pimpernel, AnaenUis, 93 

Pinaster, Pjwu,.3a4 
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PiBe-a pple. 

Pine-Screw, 

Pine Tree, 

Pioguin, 

Piok, 

PIperidge Tree, 
Pj$tachia-nut Tree, 
Plane Tree, 
Plantain, 

Plantain Tree, 
Plantain, Water, 
riantain, Wild, 


Bromeiia, \95 
Pandaous, 233 
Finns, 322 
Brooielta, 137 
Dtaiithus, 44G 
Berberis, 166 
Pistacia, 340 
Platanus, 350 
Plantago, 3^46 
Musa, 144 
Alisma, 73 
Heliconia, 673 


Ploughman's Spikenard, Baccharis, 157 


Pbro, 

Plum, Maiden, 
Poet's Cassia, 

Poison Asli, 

Poison Nut, 

Poison Oak, 

Poke, Virginian, 
Polev, Mountain, 
Polyanthus, 
Polypody, Common, 
Poma, 

Pomegranate, 

Ponipion, 

Pond weed, 

Poor Man's Pepper, 
PopUr Tree, 

Poppy, 

Popp^, Horned, 
Poppy, Prickly, 
Poppy, Spalling, 
Porriiu], 

Potatoes, Common, 
Potatoes, Canada, 
Potatoes, Spanislt, 


Prunus, 414 
Camocladia, 346 
Osytis, 219 
Rhus, 463 
Strychnos, 636 
Rhus, 469 
Phytolacca, 317 
Teucrinm, 657 
Narcissus, 162 
Polypodium, 381 
Pyrus, 434 
Punica, 426 
Cucurbit a, 405 
Potamogeton, 391 
Lepidium, 33 
Populus, 387 
Papaver, 239 
Clieliclonium, 288 
Argenjone, 120 
Cucubalus, 396 
Allium, 74 
Solaiium, 591 
Helfanthus, 672 
Convolvulus, 352 


Prickly Pear, 

Cactus, 220 

Primrose, 

Primula, 398 

Primrose, Tree A: Nightly, OEnothera, 187 

Primrose, Peerless, 

Narcissus, 161 

Prince’s Feather, 

Amaranth us, 85 

Prince Wood, 

Cordta, 363 

Privet, 

Ligustrum, 40 

Fumpton, 

Cucurbifa, 405 

Purging Nut, 

Jatropha, 738 

Purslane, 

Portulacca, 390 

Purslane, Spanish Sea, 

, AlripJex, 148 

Purslane Tree, 

Portuiacaria, 390 

Q. 

Quaking Grass, 

Eriza, 195 

Queen's Gilliflower?, 

Hesperrs, (U13 

Quick Grass, Trilieurn Kepens, 718 

Quicken Tree, 

Sorb us, 605 

Quiliwoit, 

Isoeles, 764 

Quince Tree, 

Fyrus, 436 

R. 

Radish, 

Raplianua, 451 

Radi^jli, Horse, 

Cocbleai'ia, 334 

Radish, Water, 

^isymbriuui, 5B1 

Ragged Robin, 

Lychnis, 64 

Ragwort, 

Senecio, 561 

Kan)]>jons, 

Campanula, 231 

Ramsons, 

Allium, 76 

Rape, 

Brassica, 161 

Raspberry, 

Rubus, 492 

139* 

4 


Rattan, or Rofang, 
Rattle, Red, I 

Rattle, Yellow, F 

Rattlesnake Root, 
Rattlesnake Weed, 

Reed, Reed Grass, 
Reed, Indian Tlowering, 
Reed Mace, 

Rest Harrow, 

Hheubark, 

Rheubark, Monk's, 

Rice, 

Robin, Wake, 
Rocambole, 

Hock Candy-tuft, 
Rocket, Base, 

Rocket, Garden & Wall, 
Rocket, Garden, 

Rock Rose, 

Hose, 

Rose Bay, 


Calamus, 222 
Pedicularis, 261 
Rliinanihus, 464 
Polygala, 375 
Eryugiiim, 520 
Arundo, 129 
Canna, 240 
Typha, 722 
Ononis, 101 
Rheum, 4Gf> 
Kunie^t, 500 
Oryza, 215 
Arum, 126 
Alliuno, 75 
Tberis, 741 
Reseda, 454 
1, Brassica, 194 
Hesperis, 683 
Cislus, 309 
Rosa, 480 
Nerium, 168 


Sanicle, American, 
Sanicle, Yorkshire, 
Sapora, 

Sarsaparilla, 

Sassafras, 

Satin, White, 
Savannah Flower, 
Sauce-alone, Er 
Savin, 

Savin, Indian, 
Savoury, 

Savoy Cabbage, 
Saw-worl, 

Saxifrage, 


an, Heuchera, 684 

re, Pinguicula, 321 

Achras, 65 
Smibx, 566 
LauTus, 20 
Lunaria, 62 
r, Ecfiitcs, 480 

Erysimum Alliaria, 522 

Juniperus, 772 
C^csalpina, 222 
Satureia, 520 
Brassica, 190 
Serratula, 566 
Saxifraga, 532 


Rose Bay Willow-herb, Epitobium, 502 


Rose Campion, Agrostenima, 68 

Rose, Chinese, Hibiscus, 68G 

Rose, Guelder, Viburnum, 743 

Rosemary, Rosniarinus, 485 

Rose of Jericho, Anaslalica, 94 

Rosewort, Rliodiolu, 465 

Rot, Red, Drosera, 476 

Rot, Penny, Ilydrocotyle, 722 

Rolang, Calamus, 222 

Rue, Rula, 503 

Rue, Coat’s, Galega, 588 

Hue, Meadow, Thalictmm, 6.59 

Rue, Wall, Asplenium, 137 

Rupturewort, Hernieria, 683 

Rush, Juncus, 768 

Rush, Flowering, Biifomus, 211 

Rush, Sweet, Aenrus, 57 

Rye, Secale, 554 

Rye-graas, Hordiuin, 704 

S. 

Sacred Herb, Ocimnm, 184 

Safflower, Carthamus, 250 

SaflVon, Crocus, 387 

Saffron, Bastard, Cart) jam us, 259 
Saffron, Meadow, ColeJdcum, 340 

Sage, Salvia^ 519 

Sage, Wood, Teucrium, 65G 

Sago Tree, Cjcas, 413 

St. Andrew's Cross, Ascyruiii, 132 

St. Barnaby's Thistle, Ceiitaurea, 276 
Saintfojii, Hedysarum, G68 

St. Johirs Bread, Ceratouia, 280 

St, John’s Wort, Hypericum, 727 

: St* Peter’s Wort, Hypericum* 729 

. Sallow, Satix, 513 

Saltwort, Salsola, 517 

Samphire, Crilhimiim, 336 

Samphire, Golden, Inula, 754 

Samphire, Marsh, Salicornia, 610 

Sandal Wood, Santalum, 526 

Sandbox Tree, Hura, 716 

Sanders, Yellow & White, Santalum, 526 
Sandwort, Arenaria, 118 

Sanicle, Sanicula, 526 

10 N 


Agrostenima, 68 
FLbiscuj, 686 
Viburnum, 743 
Uosniariniis, 485 
Anckslaiica, 94 
Rliodiolu, 465 
Drosera, 476 
Ilydrocotyle, 722 
Calamus, 222 
Rula, 503 
Galega, 588 
Thalictrum, 6.59 
Asplenium, 137 
Hernieria, 683 
J uncus, 768 
Biitomus, 211 
Aenrus, 57 
Secale, 554 
Hordiuiii, 704 

Ocimnm, 184 
Carthamus, 2-50 
Crocus, 387 
Cartlianiijs, 259 
ColeJdcum, 340 
Salvia, 519 
Teucrium, 656 
Cycas, 413 
Ascyruiii, 132 
Ceiitaurea, 276 
Hedysarurn, 668 
Ceratonia, 280 
Hypericum, 727 
Hypericum* 729 
Satix, 513 
Salsola, 517 
Crilhimum, 336 
Inula, 754 
Salicornia, 610 
Santalum, 526 
Hura, 716 


Saxifrage, Golden, Chrysoplenium, 2D9 
Saxifrage, Meadoiv, Seseli, 567 

Scabious, Scabtosa, 536 

Scabious, Hairy Sheep's, Jasioue, 734 
Scallion, Allium, 78 

Seammoriy, Convolvulus, S-'il 

Scarlet Bean, Pbascotus, 279 

Scarlet Horse-cliesinuf, .£$cu1u£i, 64 
Scarlet Convolvulus, Ipomoea, 7 S 6 
Scarlet Jasmine, Bisnonia, 172 


Scarlet Lychnis, 
Scarlet Oak, 
Sciatica Cress, 
Scorpion Grass, 

! Scotch fir, 
Scotch Grass, 
Screw Pine, 
Scrooby Grass, 
Scull-cap, 
Scgiikweed, 
Scurvy Grass, 
Scythian Lamb, 
Sea Bindweed, 
Sea Buckthorn, 
Sea Cabbage, 

Sea Chamomile, 
Sea Rocket, 

Sea Daffodil, 

Sea GilliHower, 
Sea Grape, 

Sea Heatli, 

Sea Holly, 

Sea Lavender, 
Sea Laurel, 

Sea Medick, 

Sea Milkwort, 
Sea Onion, 

Sea J*ea, 

Sea Pink, 

Sea Purslane, 
Sea-side Laurel, 
Seal, Solomon's, 
Sedge, 

Selidieab 
Sen Green, 
Senna, 

Senna, Bladder^ 
Senna, Scorpion, 
Sensitive Fern, 
Sensitive Plant, 
Septfoil, 
Shaddock^ 


ilus, Ipomoea^ 7b6 
Bignonia, 172 
Lychnis, 63 
Qiiercus, 439 
Lepidium, 33 
Myosotia, 151 
Pjo« 3* 332 
Panicum, 235 
Pandanus, 233 
Cochlearia, 333 
Scutellaria, 552 
Dracontinm, 474 
Coclilearia, 333 
Polypodium, 364 
Convolvulus, 355 
Hippopliae, 695 
Cranibe, 375 
Aniliemis, 103 
Bunias, 206 
Paucratium, 232 
Statice, 624 
CoccoLoba, 332 
Frankenia, 677 
Eryngium, 520 
Slutice, 624 
Phyllanthus, 292 
Medicago, 103 
Glaux, 616 
Scilla, 542 
Fisum, 346 
Cerastinm, 279 
Airtplex, 148 
Xylophylla, 824 
Couvallaria, 360 
Carex, 252 
Prunella, 407 
Sajtifraga Nivalis, 532 
Cassia, 264 
Colutea, 342 
Coronilla, 308 
Onoclea, 19 I 
Mimosa, 129 
Tormentilla, 660 
Citruv^ 320 
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Stallor, 

Sheep's Scabious, 
Sliephcrcl's Needle, 
Slieplierd's Purse, 
Shepherd’s Staff, 
Silk Colton, 

Silver Ruslij 
Silver Tree, 
Silver^ueed, 
Sinipler's Joy, 
Slipper, Ladies', 
Slipperwort, 

Sloe Tree, 
Snialla^e, 

Snail Flower, 

Snail Trefoil, 
Snake Gourd, 
Snake Pipe, 

Snake Root, 

Snake Weed 
Siiap-diagoii, 


Aliiiim, 76 
Jasione, 734 
Seandtx, 533 
Tblispi, 668 
Dip&acus, 4G2 
BombaK, 178 
Antli^ilis, 107 
Pfotea, 406 
Potent ilia, 3S>2 
Verbena, 73(! 
Cvpripcdinm, 42G 
Calceolaria, 223 
Pruniis, 4l(> 
Apium, 111 
Pkaseolus, 201 
Medica^o, 103 
Trtchosanllies, 030 
Rqni&elurn, 504 
Actaja, 5!) 
PoljgoinuTi, 376 
Anlirrliitnun, 100 


Snap-dragon, American, Barleria, 160 
SrPap Tree, Justicia, 777 

Sneezewort Milfoil, Achillea, 51 

Snowball Tree, Vi hum uni, 743 

Sjiow' berry Tree, Cliincocta, 201 

Snowdrop, Galanthua, 587 

Snowdrop Tree, CliionarMhus, 282 

Snywfiake, Leiiooium, 35 

Soap-berry Tree, Sapimhis, 527 

Soapwort, Saponaria, 528 

Soda, SaJsola, 517 

Soft Grass, Hole us, 688 

Solomon's Seal, Convallnia, 350 

S<irb Tree, Sorbus, 606 

Sorrel, Meadow, RumcK Aoelosa, 500 
Sorrel Tree, RtiiiicN, 500 

Sorrel, Wood, 0\alis, 221 

Sour Gourd, Adansonia, 50 

SouTsop, Annona, 102 

Soulhernwood, Artemiiia, 124 

South Sea Tea, Ilex, 744 

Sow bane, Chenopodium, 200 

Soy, Soya, or Soye, Dolichos, 465 

Sowbread, Cyclamen, 41 3 

Sowtbislle, Soiielius, 602 

Spanitfli Broom, Sparliuni, 607 

Spanish Cress, Veiki, 780 

Spanish Elm, Cordia, 363 

Spanish Hedge Nellie, Prasium, 30G 
S]>aitish Potatoes, Convolvulus, 352 

Sparrow-w'ort, Passeriua, 243 

Spalling Poppy, Cucubalus, 366 

Spearmint, Menlha, 115 

Spearworl, Ranimculus, 444 

Speedwell, Veronica, 736 

Spelt, Spelta, IViticum, 710 

Sperage, Asparagn^^ 133 

Spicant, Osmunda, 217 

Spider Ophrys, Ophrys, 163 

Spiderwort, Antherkum, 105 

Spiderwort, Tradescanlhia 683 

Spigiicl, ^tliusa, 65 

Spikenard, Andropogon^ W7 

Spikenard, Plowman's, Baccharis, 157 
Spinach, Wild, Chenopodium, 280 


Spindle Tree, Euonymus, 529 

Spleen wort, A&pleaium, 137 

Spleenivort, Rough, Osmupda, 213 

Sponge ''J'ree, Mtmosa, 132 

Spring Grass, Antboxanthum, 106 

Spruce Fir, Pinus, 334 

Spurge, Euphorbia, 536 

Spurge Laurel, Daphne, 434 

Spurge Olive, Daphne, 433 

Spui rey, Spergula, 609 

Squash Gourd, Cuctirbita, 406 

Squill, SciIJa, 542 

Sqiiinancywort, Asperula, 136 

Srpiiriitig Cucumber, Momordica, 137 
Staff Tree, Celastrus, 270 

Star Apple Chrysophyllum, 297 

Star Flower, Ornithngalum, 210 

Slar-hcaded Cldckweed, Caililriche, 227 
Star Hyaciiitli, Scilla, 543 

Star of Bethlehem, Ornitliogalum, 210 
Starofllie Earth, Cucubalus, 397 

Slur Tiiifelle, Cental!rea, 278 

Star wort, Aster, 130 

Stiirworl, American, Tridax, 691 

Stavesacre, Delphinum, 443 

Sliteliwort, Stellaria, 626 

Stock Gillifiower, Clieirantbus, 286 

Stojiccrop, Sedum, 555 

Slone Fern, Osmunda, 218 

Stone wort, Chara, 285 

Slorax Tree* Stjrax, C37 

Si raw berry, Frngaria, 573 

Strawberry Elite, Blilum, 177 

Strawberry Tree, Arbutus, 115 

Succory, Cichorium, 299 

Succory Hawk weed, Crepis, 383 

Sugar-Cane, Sacebarum, 564 

Sugar Maple, Acer, 51 

Sulpliurwort, Peuccdaiium, 276 

Sultan, SweeL Centaurea, 275 

Suniacit, Rhus, 467 

Summer Cypress, Chenopodium, 290 
Sun Desv, Drosera, 475 

Sunflower, lleliantlius, G71 

Sun Spurge, Euphorbia, 542 

Suj>ple-Juck, Paullinia, 266 

Swell Bay, Laurus, 24 

Sweetbriar, Rosa, 433 

Sweet Grass, Acorus, 57 

Sweet Maudlin, Achillea, 53 

Sweet Pea, Lalhyius, 16 

Sweel Rush, Acorus, 57 

Sweet Sultati, Centaurea, 275 

Sweet Weed, Capraria, 244 

Sweetwiliiam, Dianihus, 445 

Stt'Cel Willow, Myrica, 152 

Swell Ferii, Scaudix, 533 

Swine's Cress, Coclilearia, 334 

Sycamore, Acer, 51Ficus, 567 
Syrian Rue, Peganiiim, 262 

T, 

Tallow Tree, Croton Sebtferum, 392 
Tamarind Tree, Tamarind ns, 645 
Tamarisk, Taniarix, 645 

Tanoer'^s Sumacii, Rhus, 467 

Taii^y, Tanacetum, 647 


Tansy, Wild, Pot«ntil1a, 302' 

Tapioca, Jatropha Manihot, 730 

Tare, Ervum, 519;—Vicia, 745 

Tea Tree, Tbea, 661 

Tea, New Jersey, Ceanothus, 260 

Tea, New Zealand, Philadelpbua, 283 

Tea, Oswego, Mooarda, 137 

Tea, West Indian, Sida, 569 

Teak Tree, Tectona, 661 

Teasel, Dipsacna, 401 

Tentwort, AapleDiam, 137 

Thistle, Carduu9, 248 

Thistle, Blessed, Centaurea, 277 

Thistle, Carltne, Carlina, 267 

Thistle, Distaff, AtractyJta, 147 

Thistle, FulleFSp Dipsacus, 461 

Thistle, Globe, Echiaops, 480 

Thistle, Golden, Scolymua, 549 

Thistle, Melon, Cactus, 217 

Thistle, Milk, Carduua, 260 

Thistle, Sow, SoQcbiis, 602 

Thistle, Star, Centaurea, 278 

Thistle, Torch, Cactus, 218 

Thistle, Woolly, Onopordum^ 194 

Thistle, Yellow, Argemone, 120 

Thorn Apple, Datura, 437 

Thorn, Black, Prunua, 416 

Thorn, Bos, Lyciutn, 65 

TJiorn, Egyptian, Mimosa, 132 

Thorn, Evergreen, Mespilus, 123 

Thorn, Glastonbury, Crataegus, 381 
Thorn, Goal's, Astragalus, 145 

Thorn, Haw, Crataegus, 381 

ThorJ!, Lily, Calesbea, 267 

Thorn, White, Crataegus, 381 

Thorny Trefoil, Fagonia, 54/ 

Thorough-Wax, Bupleurum, 200 

Thrift, Statice, 624 

Throatwort, Campanula, 234 

Thyme, Thymus, 672 

Tiekseed, Corispermtim, 366 

Tickseed Sunflower, Coreopsis, 364 

Til, ' Laurus, 25 

Tills, Erviim Lens, 619 

Timothy Grass* Phletim, 284 

Toad Flax, AntiirbiDiirn, 108 

Tobacco, Nicotiana, 170 

Tomato, Solanum, 595 

Toothache Tree, Xanlhoxylum, 810 

Torment il. Torment ilia, 680 

Tower Mustard, Turrilis, 720 

Traces, Ladies', Ophrys, 190 

Treacle Mustard, Clypeola, 330 

Tree Celandine, Bocconia, 177 

Tree Germander, Teucrium* 655 

Tree Mallow, Lavatera, 19 

Tree Primrose, Oenothera, 186 

Trefoil, Trifolium, 692 

Trefoil, Stinking Beau, Anagyris* 94 
Trefoil, BirdVfoot, Lotus, 60 

Trefoil, Honeysuckle, Trifolmm, 604 
Trefoil, Marsh, Menyantbes* 117 

Trefoil, Moon, Medicago* 99 

Trefoil, Shrubby, PteJea* 422 

Trefoil, Snail, Medicago* 103 

Trefoil, Slrawberry, Trifolium* 607 
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Trefoil^ Tlioniy, 

Fagonia* 547 


w. 

Whin, PettVj 

Genista, 599 

Truelove, 

Paris, 245 

Wake Robin, 

Arum* 127 

White Hellebore^ 

Verafrum, 731 

Truffle, 

Tuber, 713 

Wall'Ctess, 

Arabia, 114 

White Horehound* 

Marrubium, 90 

Trumpet Flower, 

Bignonia, 172 

Wall Flower, 

Cheirantlms, 285 

White Thorn, 

Crataegus, 381 

Trumpet Honeysuckl 

e, Lonicera, 57 

Wall Peunywort, 

Cotyledon^ 374 

Whrliow Gras?, 

Draba, 470 

Tuberose, 

Pobautbes, 370 

Wall Pepper, 

SedurUj 566 

Wliorlle-berry, 

Vacemum, 724 

Tulip, 

Tulipa, 714 

Wall Rue, 

Aspleuium, 137 

Widow Waif*" 

Cneorum, 331 

Tulip Tree^ 

Ltrtodenciron, 40 

Wafewort, Walhvoi t, Sambucus, 523 

Wild Spinach, Chenopodtum, 289 

Turkey-berry Tree, 

Corclia, 3631 

Walluut Tree, 

Juglans, 765 

Wild Buglosa* 

Lycopsb, 66 

Turkey Wheat, 

Zda, 833 

WartwoTt, 

Euphorbia, 542 

Wild Cumin, 

Lagaecia, 8 

Turk*s Cap, 

Cactus, 217 1 

Water Aloe, 

Stratioles, 635 

Wild Liquorice, 

Abrus, 49 

Turnip, 

Brassica, 183 i 

Water Apple, 

Annona, 103 

Wild Plantain, 

HeUconia, 673 

Turnsole, Croton Tiuclorium, 302 1 

Water Betony, 

Seropliularia, 551 

Wild Rocket, 

Brassica, 194 

Turpentine Tree, 

Fiatacia, 340 

Water Caltrops^ 

Trapa, 686 

Wild Rosemary, 

Croton, 391 

Tutsan, 

Hypericum, 727 

Water Ciiickweed, 

Montia, 139 

Wild Service, 

Crataegus, 3B0 

Twayblade, 

Oplirys, 196 

Water Cress, 

Sisymbrium, 581 

Wild Tansy, 

Potetililla, 392 

V & 

L\ 

Water Dock, 

Uumex, 500 

Willow, Sweet, 

Diaullius, 445 

Valerian, 

Valeriana, 726 

Water Dropw^ort, 

Oenauthe, 185 

Willow, 

Salix, 511 

Valerian, Greek, 

Polemonium, 370 

Wafer Germander, 

, Teuerium, 656 

William Herb, 

Lyihrum, 68 

Vanilla, 

EpiJendrum, 493 

Water Hemlock, 

Cicuta, 30L 

Wind Flower, 

Anemone, 100 

Varutsh Tree, 

Hhus, 468 

Water Hemp Acrimony, Bidens, 171 

WijRer Aconite, 

Helkborus, 677 

Venus's Comb, 

Scandix, 53B 

Water Horelimitid^ 

Ly copus, 66 

AVinter Berry, 

PiijioSp 403 

Venus's Fly-trap, 

Dionsca, 457 

1 Water Hyssop, 

Gratiola* 642 

' Winter Cherry, 

PliysaliSp 293 

Venus's Lookiijg-glass, Campanula, 230 

Water Leaf, 

Hydrophyllum* 723 

Winler Cress, 

Erysimum, 522 

Veutii's Navelwort, 

CvnogJossum, 420 1 

Water Lemon, 

Passiflora, 250 

Winter Green, 

PyroU, 427 

Vernal Grass, Atitboxanthiiui, 10b 

Water Lily, 

Nymphaea, 181 

Witch Hasel, 

Ulinus, 775 

Vervain Common, 

Verbena, 736 , 

Water iMelon, 

Cucurbita, 405 

Woad, 

hatis, 762 

Vervain Mallow, 

Malva, 75 

Water Milfoil, 

Myiiophyllum, 153 | 

Woad, Wild, 

Reseda, 454 

Vetoli, 

Vitia, 745 

AVater Mint, 

Mentha, 115 ; 

Wolfsbane, 

Aconilum, 57 

Vetch, Bitter, 

Orobus, 213 

Water Parsnjj>, 

Sium, 534 

Woodbine, 

Lonicera, 57 

Vetch, Chickling, 

Latiiyrus, 16 

Water Pepper, 

Polygonum, 377 

Woodiyjof, 

Asperuia, 135 

VetcJ», Haichet, 

CoroniIJa, 369 

Water Pimpernel, 

Samoliis, 524 I 

Wood Sage, 

Teucfium, 656 

Vetch, Horse-shoe, 

Ilippocrejiis, 693 

Water Plantain, 

Aiisiiia, 73 ; 

Woofl Sorrel, Common 

, Oxalis, 226 

Vetch, Milk, 

Astragalus, 142 

Water Purslane, 

Peplis, 271 

AA'ood AAf'axen, 

Genista, 599 

Vetcliltng, 

La thy ru 3, L 5 

1 Water Roektt, 

Sisymbrium, 581 

Woody Nigbtsliade, 

Solanura, 589 

Vine, 

VKU, 757 

1 Water Soldier, 

Srratiotes, 635 

W'orm Grass, 

Spigeliii, 612 

Violet, 

Viola, 75 J 

Wiiter Speedwell, 

Veronica, 740 

Worm-Seed, 

Artemisia, 121 

Violet, Calaihian, 

Gentiaria, 601 

Water Slar-lcaf, 

Callirrichc, 227 

1 Woondwi^rt, 

Selidago, 601 

Violet, Curn, 

Violet, Dog's, 

Campanula, 236 
Viola, 752 

Wafer TujkIo, 
Water Violei, 

Nyssa, 182 
Hottouia, 706 

Wycli Ilasei, 

Y. 

Carpinus, 250 

Violet, Dog's-tooth, 

Erylhroninin, 524 

Water won, 

Lhitjlie, 489 

Yam, Dioscorea Sativa, 458 

Viper's Bugloss, 

Echinni, 432 

Way bread, 

Plaiilago* 346 

Yarrow, 

Acliillea, 54 

Viper's Grass, 

Scorzonera, 550 i 

Wayfaring Tr?e, 

Viburuum, 743 

Yellow Rattle, 

Rhinaruhes, 464 

Virgiiuau Acacia, 

Kobijjja, 476 ! 

Way Thistle* 

Serraltda, 566 

Yellow Root* 

Hydrastis, 722 

Virginian Cowslip, 

DoileeatheoJ), 464 j 

Weld, 

Reseda, 451 

Ycllow-woil, 

Chlora, 293 

Virginian Creeper, 

Clematis, 332 

W heat, 

Triticum, 702 

Yew 'J'ree, 

Taxus, 649 

Virginian Silk, 
Virgin's Bower, 

iVriploca, 272 
Clematis, 321 

Wijeal, Cow, 

AA iteat, ludi<iu, 

Melampjrum, 101 
Zi'-A, 333 

Yoke Grass, Jamaica, 
Z. 

Zetigifes, 832 

Umbrella Tree, 

Magnolia, 71 1 

Wliin, 

Ukx* 772 

Zciloary, Kaempferia Rotunda, 781 
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]. MONANDRIA. 

Monogyma.— i. Bl, 8!*, 177, 2»0, 372, 411, 781. 

—Vo!, ii, 88, 135, 155, 180, 180, 284,200, 371, 437, 
453. 510, «58, 783, 034. 

DiCYNlA.—f-W. i. 170, 227.-1^0/. ii. 4, 135. 

II. DlANDRiA, 

IUfjKOCYMA. — Fd/. i. 88, 94, 222, 201. 30(1, 341. 400, 
414,444, 504, 572, C12, CIO, C42, 734, Vai. ii, 

45, GO, 137, 140, 228. 283. 319, 320, 485, 518, 542, 
647, 012, 734, 738, 783, 811, 83C. 

Digynia.— Vel. i. 100.—ii. 40. 

TbigyMa.— fVi/. ii. 335. 


III. TlUANDRI.A. 

Mokocvnja,— ro/. i. 08, 120, 195, 227, 331, 344, 340, 
380, 422, 455, 456, 584, 013. 693, 757, 778,—fW. ii. 
55, 60, 70, 89, 112, 125, 139. 165, 188, 215, 227, 
274, 380, 479, 480, 601, 542, 041, 720, 780, 797, 
1109. 810, 822. 826. 

I Digynia.—F d/. i. 80, 198, 360, 421, 490, 100.—Vol. il. 

I 8, 13, 29, 109, 126, 143, 233, 247, 273, 270, 281, 
363. 504, 553, 028, 702, 777, 834, 839. 
i 'I’JMCYM A,—Fd/. i. 69, 341, 099, 783.—Kd/. ii. 135, 139,. 
372, 404, 820. 
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IV. TETRANDRIA. 

Monocynia.—F o/. i. 4», 62, 72, 74> 88,105, 120, 135, 
150, 174, 204, 226, 238, 267, 279, 307, 332. 394, 
411, 409, 486, 491, .503, 516, 517, 545. 590, 618, 619, 
630, 662. 697. 707, 7«l, 7C3. 784.—Fo/. ii. 3.14, 61, 
75, 94, 134, 138, 151, 154, 188, 194, 259, 270, 274, 
318, 346, 386, 395, 404, 422, 476, 487, 488, 501, 
510, 523, 525, 526, 535. 640, 548, 549. 668, 573, 579, 
585, 610, 636, 686, 789, 8t0, 824, 834. 

Digynia.— Ftt/. i, no, 205, 395, 412, 430, 490, 558. 655. 
— Fo/. ii. 169, 243. 

Tbigyni A.—Fo^. ii. 27. 

Tetbagynia.— Vol, i. 742 .—Fa/, ii. 391, 301, 676. 

V. PENTANDKIA. 

Monogvnia.—F o/. i. 55, 62, 74, 92, 94, 07, 113, 117, 
118, 120. 135, 149, 151, 156, 1.57, 162, 165, 167, 

174, 179, 201, 206, 212, 226, 229, 230, 231, 244, 

257, 258, 259, 262, 266, 268, 209, 270, 271, 281, 

282, 289, 291, 292, 207, 301. 321, 336, 346, 348, 

350, 362 , 306, 372, 395, 419, 436, 452, 453, 461, 

404, 468, 480, 482, 488, 490, 492, 516, 525, 529, 530, 
546, 547. 583, 596. 598, 613, 616, 630, 647, 6.51, 655, 
656, 0.57, 662, 673, 675, 696, 706, 707, 724, 733, 742, 
745, 765, 784—Fo/. ii. 7, 20, 29. 35, 51, 67, 65, 66, 
67, 69, 75, 94, 113, 117, 140, 150, 151, 156, 165, 167, 
173, 183, 185, 194, 228, 287. 290, 292, 316, 318, 340, 
361, 302, 363, 369, 372, 389, 393, 420, 425, 443, 452, 
456, 470, 478, 479. 480, 503, 524, 531, 537, 541, 542, 
549, 508, 574, 588, .599, 612, 63.5, 636, 641, 642, 051, 
660, 609, 681, 683. 700, 701, 729, 731, 732, 750, 751, 
755, 757, 777, 787, 799, 808, 809, 814, 837. 

Disynia.—F o/. i. 62, 61, 88, 02, 100, 101. Ill, 112, 123, 
131, 14.5, 152, 107, 180, 202, 200, 208, 216, 201,268, 
283, 301, 365, 370, 386, 406, 412, 414, 438, 452, 479, 
520, 547, 554, 556, 599, 620, 629, 050, 600, 033, 604, 
722, 723, 726, 748.—Fiii, ii. 13, 39, 44, 55, 112, 125, 
133, 161, 253, 272, 276, 282, 292, 310, 516. 526, 538, 
.558, 567, 580, 584, 587, 009, 620, 639, 645, 660, 079, 
725, 730, 773, 807. 815. 817, 828, 839. 

Trigynia.—Fa/, i. 8J, 126. 162, 207, 477 ,—Fa/, ii. 183, 
249, 278, 390, 467, 478, .516, 523, 529, 623, 651, 719, 
742. 

Tetbagynia.— Fa/, i. 529.— Vol. ii. 246, 508. 

Pentagynia — Fa/, i, 72,115, 210, 345, 376, 475.—Fa/. 
ii. 45, 568, 623. 

DecagyNIa_ Vol. ii. 539. 

PoLYGYN 1 A.— Fa/, ii. 152, 817, 

VI. HEXANDRIA. 

Monogtnia.—Fa/, i. 55, 57. 65, 66. 71, 72, 74, 78, 81, 
85,104, 111, 183, 136, 158,16.5,193, 205, 210, 222, 238, 
245, 349, 385, 412, 471. 478, 485, 492, 524. 627, 577, 
581, 687, Oil, 619, 652, 679, 692, 716, 732, 768.— Fa/. 
ii. 3, 9, 27, 34, 38, 40, 44, 59. 92, 135, 161, 210, 214, 
231, 271, 274. 289, 346, 370, 371, 386, 403, 500, 473, 
641, 542, 044, 669, 676, 683, 714, 731, 778, 786, 817, 
820, 829. 

DlGYNlA,—F a/, ii, 43, 166, 215. 

TrigyniA.— Fa/, i. 572, 678 .—Fa/, ii. 99, 105, 498, 539, 
098, 700. 814. 

Hexagynia.— Vol. i. 340, 432. 

POLYGYNIA.— Vol. i. 73. 

VII. HEPTANDRIA. 

Monogynia.~Fa/. i, 64, 463 .—Fa/, ii. 275, 692. 

Digynia. — Vol. ii. 43. 

Tbtbagywia.— Fa/, ii. 531. 

Heptagynia.—V ol. ii. 563. 

3 


VIII. OCTANDRIA. 

Monogynia.—Fa/, i. 01, 107,157, 270, 202, 444. aV7, 
432, 463, 493, 502, 505, 683, 597, 020, 647, 649. 'Ml. 
— Vol. ii. 4, 27. 109, 113,125. 133, 186. 19% 216. ^48^ 
463, 487, 627, 712. 723, 726, 822, 823.. 

Digynia.—Fa/, i. 336 .—Fa/, ii. 133, 540, 805. 

Trigynia_ Vol, i. 247, 332, 680_ Vol. ii. 250. 376. 386, 

427. 

Tetragynia.—Fa/, i. 62,489,572, 655.—Fo/. ii. 244,437. 

iX, ENNEANDftlA. 

Monogynia.—Fa/, i. 266, 612.— VoL ii. 21, 43?:^ • ' 
Trigynia. — Vol, ii, 460. 

Hexagynia. —Fa/, i. 211. ' ■ 

X. DECANDRIA. 

Monogynia.—Fa/, i. 60. 66, 93, 05, 113,115,121^1160, 
163, 204, 221, 263, 281, 325, 336, 361, 420, 481. 468^ 
4.57, 501. 547, 587, 629, 648, 649, 6.53, 728, 751, 774, 
782 .—Fa/, ii. 29, 44, 72. 106, 108,138, 144. 155^ 345. 
273, 404, 426. 427, 437, 444, 468, 467, 502, 524. 5(25. 
541, 603, 637. 640, 678. 688, 720. 840. 

Digynia.—Fa/, i, 67, 291, 298, 445, 651, 721.—FoL n. 

134, 488, 528, 531, 647, 674, 687- 
Trigynia.- Fa/. i. lie, 444, 624, 697, 096.—Fo/. u.575. 
626, 701. 

Tetragynia.—F o/. i. 113. 755. 

Pentagynia.—Fa/, i. 67.155,166, 279, 373. 64/7.—Foi 
ii, 03, 220, 270, 476. 655, 609, 617, 639. 

Decagynia.— Vol, ii, 160. 

XI, DODECANDRIA, 

Monogyn'IA.—Fa/, i. 180 . 158, le-i, 164, 166, 175, 177 , 
239, 382, 395, 441, 464, 545, 595, 613, 654, 707, 782. 
—Fo/. ii. 68. 170, 172, 262, 817, 390, 465, 627.' 679. 
711,730. 

Digynia.— Vol, i. 67, 674. 

Trigynia.—Fa/, i, 39.5. 535 Fa/, ii. 454, 756. 

Tetragynia.—Fa/, i. 113, 227. 

Pentagynia.— Vol. i. 618 . 

Dodecagynia.—Fa/, ii. 559. i 

XII. ICOSANDRIA. 

Monogynia.—Fa/, i. 90, 217, 229, 296, 527, 628 .—Fa/. 
ii. 7, 34, 124, 156, 282. 301, 408, 417, 4261 478, 643, 
603, 074. 

Digynia.—F o/. i. 379.—Fo/. ii, 766. 

Trigynia.—F o/. ii. 667, 605. 

Pentagynia,—Fa/, i. 71, 476.—Fo/. ii. 118. 1221 , 428 , 
615, 663. 

POLYGYNIA.— Fa/.]. 61, 229, 344, 573, 611.—FoL ii.393, 
480, 492, 680. 

XIII. POLVANDRIA. 

Monogynia—Fa/, i.50,81, 98, 120,131, 174,178, 228, 
230, 242, 288, 301, 308, 361, 441, 456, 467, 487, 618, 
647, 677 .—Fa/, ii. 7, 28, 29, 30, 36. 89, 90, 116,148, 
180, 238, 369, 404, 460, 476, 504, 526, 529, 657. 585, 
627, 063, 660, 674, 687, 700, 780. 

Digynia.— Vol. i. 143, 410, 573 .~Fr/. ii. 4, 228, 089. 
Trigynia.—F o/, i. 441, 545, 699. 

Tetragynia.—F o/. i. 66, 262.—Fo/. ii. 464,658.809. 
Pentagynia.—Fa/. L 113, 618.—Fo/, ii. 71,.172„815. 
POLYGYNIA.—Fo/. i. 102, 228, 321.721, 746, 764.—F4 
ii. 70, 444, 453, 659, 712,777, 784, 825. ' 

XIV. DIDYNAMIA. 

Gymnosfekmia.—Fa/, i, 70. 87,213, 325, 327,368, 47!/, 
590, 616, 732, 733.—Fo/. iL 8,18, 31,90. Ild, lll.;i36, 
166, 183, 208, 272. 285, 290, 361, 396, 406, 52^, 5Si 
572, 618, 654, 671, 680, 691, 807, 

Angiospbrhia,— Fo/, i. 50, 72, 107, 166, IS8, 160, WL 
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167, 1«8, 171, 179, 199, 200, 204, 243, 2G6, 273, 208, 
314, 325, 342, 348, 376, 384, 426, 434, 463, 514, 544, 
609, OtO, 620, 624, 054, 6-56, G19.-~VoL ii. 11, 15, 44, 
45,48,55,76,91,104, 108, 114, 133, 151, 183, 212, 
220, 261. 271, 285, 396, 464. 496, 502, 542, 551, 566, 
508, 612, 627, 647, 671, 682, 683, 729, 750, 778, 

XV. TETRADYNAMIA. 

SILICI LOSA.—f'o/, i. 82, 94, 173, 330, 335, 470, 740, 762, 
—yol. ii. 32, 02, 150, 260. 451, 638, 607, 730. 

SlLIjJUOSA.—Foi. i. 114,181.206, 245, 28-5, 323, 375, 443, 
521, 674, 683,—F(i/, ii. 475. 578, 581, 720. 

XVI. MONADELPHIA. 

Tbiandeia.—F o/. i. Ill, 588.—F«»/. ii. 583. 645. 

PentaNDEIa.—F w^. i. 681.—Fol, it. 34, 111, 183, 227, 
249, 641, 789. 

Heptandeia.—F ol. ii. 262. 

OcTANOElA.—Fo/. i. 70.— VoL ii. 341, 

Decanoria.—F o?. i, 65, 340, 385, 606. 673, 708. 

Enneandria.— Fel. i. 200. 

Dodecanoria.—F o/. i, 138.—Fo/. ii. 138, 270, 346. 

POLYANDRIA.—Fo?. i. 52, 59, 71, 02, 161, 178, 230, 258, 
389, 031, 033, 051. 684.—F«/. ii. 8, 19, 71. 72, 73, 123, 
140, 229, 498, 509. 637, 041, 779. 

XVII, DIADELPIIIA. 

Pentandria.— Vol. ii. 138. 

Hexajjdria.— Vei, i. 584.—Fol. ii. 528. 

OCTANDHIA. —Foi. ii. 372, 555. 

D EC A N D E1A.—Fo4 i. 49,03,88. 00,106,115,132,142,173. 
180, 298, 328, 342, 308, 389, 414, 427, 431, 405, 470, 
519, 523, 593, GO-j, 020, 023, 603, 749.—Foi. ii. 1.5, 48, 
GO, 02, 99, 143, 172, 191, 211, 213, 270, 279, 339, 341, 
300, 418, 423, 540, 587, 007, 652, 692, 600, 700, 744, 
'77*2 ^33 

XVm, POLYADELPHIA. 

Decanoria.—F oL i. 4*50.— Vol. ii. 470, 663. 

Dodecanoria.— Vol. i. 49, 203. 

ICOSANDRIA.—Fei/. i. 315. 

POLVANDRIA.—Ft)/, i. 132, 470,477, 613, 700, 727,—Ft)/, 
ii. 49, 103, 143, 389, 816. 

XIX. SYNGENESIA. 

POLYGAMIA jEodalis.— VoL i. 07, 60, 98, 110, 116, 123, 
146, 147, 101,171.214,223, 248,257,259,267,293, 
299, 331, 383, 410, 520. 530, 009, 003, 089. 720, 731, 
784 .—Fo/. ii. 13, 20, 31, 30, 91,313, 306, 424, 480, 520, 
548, 5.50, 564, 565, 001, 013, 019, 030, 649, 685, 738, 
830. 

PoLYGAMIA SuPERFLUA.—Fe/. 1.53, 87, 92, 103, 122, 
139, 1-50, 105, 170, 207, 258, 293, 304, 358, 373, 408. 
484. 512. 025, 070. 752,—Fo/. ii. 36, 93,104, 150, 200, 
271, 276. 4-53, 500, 574, 599, 644, 646, 691, 721, 730, 
819, 835. 

PoLYGAMIA Fbustranea.—F t)/. I, 274, 304, 453, 687, 
032, 671.—Fc/. ii. 216, 230, 49-5, 548, 038. 

PoLYGAMIA Necessaria. — Vol. i, 117, 224, 297, 515, 
570, 092,—Fo/. ii. 125, 127, 218, 219, 379, 578, 712, 
777, 800. 

PoLYGAMIA Segregata.— Fo/, i. 479, 489, 650.— Vol. ii. 
185, 505, 508, Oil, 629, 054. 

Monogamia. —Ft)/, i. 101, 371,734, 746.—Fo/. it. 53, 635. 

XX. GYNANDRIA. 

Monandria— Vol. i. 370. 

Diandria.—Fo/. i. 119, 425, 493, 573.—Fo/. ii. 43, 72, 
196, 204, 530, 503. 

Triandria.— Vol. ii. 509, 620. 

Pentandri A.—Ft)/, i. 155,— Vol. ii. 249. 

139. 


HexANDE iA.—Fo/. i. 121. 

POLYANDEI A.—Fo/. I. 87,127,225, 474, 646.—Fo/. ii. 839. 

XXI. MONCECIA. 

Monandria.—F o/. i, 120, 200, 280, 284, 420, 489, 707. 
— Vol. ii. 832. 

Diandria.— Vol. i. 102, —Fo/. ii, 30. 

Triandria.—F o/. i. 155, 251, 340,488,682.—Fo/, ii, i9i, 
291, 547, 600, 684, 702, 722, 779, 833. 

Tetr ANDRI A.—Fo/. i. 120, 165,177,212, 298, 492,—Fo/. 
ii. 52, 140, 505, 088. 

Pektandria.—F o/. i. 83, 87, 152, 326, 765—Fo/, ii. 167, 
246. 816. 

H EX AN DRI A.—Fo/. 1. 167, 385, 493, 649.—Fo/. ii. 279, 
380, 830. 

POLYANDHIA.—Fo/. i. 56, 164, 258, 262, 280, 370, 548, 
602, 765.—Fo/. ii. 49, 153, 359, 394, 437, 509, 610, 
663, 608. 

Monadelphia,—F o/. t. 50, GO. 72, 181, 201, 391, 397. 
404, 407, 432, 628, 651, 081, 694, 716, 738.—Fo/. ii, 
136, 172, 191, 321, 362, 474, 554, 569, 580, 628, 069, 
090, 824. 

Gynandria.— Vol. 1. 95, 731. 

XXII. DICECIA, 

Monandria.— Vol. i, 130,199,413.—Fo/. ii. 161,232, 291. 

Diandria.— Vol. i. 269.—Fo/. ii. 510. 

TBrANDBlA.—Fo/. i. 268, 489, 491.—Fo/. ii. 69, 219, 288, 
455, 729. 75-5, 808. 

Tetrandri A.—Fo/. i. 103, 200, 605.—Fo/. ii. 139, 152, 
539, 713. 

Pentandria.—F o/, i. 56, 107, 145, 238, 240,661,708, 
757.—Fo/, ii. llo, 317, 340, 474, 014, 817, 832. 

H ex ANDEI A.—Fo/. i. 457, 487, 5.56.— Vol, ii, 444, 58<5, 
040, 821. 

OcTANDRl A. —Fo/. ii. 89, 387, 465. 

Enneandria.— VoL i. 722.— Vol. ii. 117. 

Decandria.—F o/. i. 363, 782,—Fo/. ii, 639. 

Dodecanoria.— Vol. i. 430, 527.— Vol. ii. 113, 024. 

Poly AN DRI A.— Vol. i. 257, 328, 571.—Fo/, ii. 69, 273, 
826. 830, 

Monadelphia. — Fo/. i, 59, 72, 408, 476, 492. 770.— Vol. 
ii. 154, 161, 166, 501, 649, 815. 

Gynandria. —Fo/, i. 320. 

XXIII. POLYGAMIA. 

MoNtP.ciA.—Fo/. i. 51. 62, 00, 92. 96, 105, III, 181, 274, 
328. 411, 414, 587, 034, 082, 697. 727, 703, 783.—Fofc 
ii. 4, 75, 70, 128, 144,195, 243, 486, 052, 725, 731. 

Dicecia,-F o/. i. 106, 117, 148,195, 211, 280, 204, 295, 
460,502, .576, 017, 742.—Fo/. ii. 38, 182, 230, 270, 339, 
460. 558, 615, 628. 

XXIV. CRYPTOGAMIA. 

FiLiCES, or Ferns.—F t)/, i. 57,60. 136,221,603, 671,679, 
765.—Fo/. i). 56, 113, 191, 195. 217, 380, 422, 689, 
812. 

Muscr, or Mosses. — Vol. i. 202, 572, 731.—Fo/. ii. 103, 
145, 165, 279, 369, 386, 612, 617, 678, 681, 691. 

H EPATiciE.— Fo/. ii, 89, 649. 

ALC.Si.—Fo/. i. 584, 770.—Fo/. ii. 37, 612, 687, 776. 

Fungi.—F t)/, i. 66, 320, 586, 721.—Fo/. ii. 66, 143, 227, 
687, 713, 778, 823. 

MISCELLANE.E.— Vol. ii. 91, 319, 522. 


PALM.^.^Vol. i. 116, 180, 372.—Fo/. ii. 94. 


N.B., The matier m Vdame, from p, 812 tu nof been smUed bjf 

Mr. Cheen; but £y anuther person^ tu uiAgiii the Pioiisher feets much obiige^ 

10 o 
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INDEX OF DISEASES, 

REFERRING TO MEDICINAL FLANTS IN VOL. IL 



A li DO MEN, Swelling oj the^ Sec Drcps^, 

Absci'ss. See Tumors, 

Acrid Juices, See iiJhus Disorders, 

Acrimonious Humors. See lJumonrs, 

Ague^ see Nobilis, 24; Liriodcndroii Tulipifera, 49; 

Menyanlhes Trifolinta, 117; PlajiUigo Major, 34G; Polnt- 
tilh Anscrina, 302; Polcuiilla Kcj>1ans, 303; Prunus Spb 
liosa, 4It); Psyclio*ria Emelicn, 421 ; Salix Tr]andra,511 ; 
Salix Purpurea* 512; Sculellariu Galericulala, 553; Si- 
napis Ni^ra, 579; Verouica Odiciiialis, 739. 

Ague Kernels, See- Sore TAroof. 

AJtimufhn, Suspended, see Nicnliana Tabaoum, 170, 
AufAe/minticSf set Lauius ^M^rrha, 2C. See H crwis, 
Anitdefes, See Poison, 

Anfipuro/yfics, See Poro/^sis, 

Antiscorbt/fics, see Lepitiiuni Saliviim* 32; Lepidiuin Lali- 
fulium, 33; Ljsiiiiuthia Numiiudaiia, C3; 0.\alis Acelo- 
sclbi, 228; Pliius S\lvesliis, 322; Pinus Lari\, 327; Ua- 
pliuuus Sativiis, 451; Uume\ Acetosa, 500; SasiOaga 
Tridach’litcs, 534; Sinapis Nigva, 579; Sisymbrium Nas¬ 
turtium^ 591, Sec Scurry, 

Ajitispasmodir, see Menllia Pjpeijia, IIG; Pastinaca Opopo- 
nax, 254; Primula Odicinalis, 309; Valcnana Offieijmlis, 
727, See Spasms. 

AperimtSy see Lacluca Saliva, 4. See Purges. 

Appetite, see Laserjjtliuui $ilex, 14; Laujus CiiinamomuriK 
'21; Laurns Nobilis, 24; Morns Ni"ri\ 141; Olca Euro- 
pea, 189; Tordvlium Officinale, G80, See Loss of Ap¬ 
petite. 

Apoph‘,^ij^ SCO Veraiinm Album, 731, 

AiomotiiSi see Lanata CamarUj 12 ; Lascrpitiuni Lalifoliiim, 
14 ; Liiseipiliuui Silex, 14 ; Lavandula Spicata, 18; Lavan¬ 
dula Slocchns ;ij)d DeiUala, 10; l.aurus Ciunaniomuiu, 21 ; 
Launis Kobilis, 24; Li^iislicum Levisiicum, 39; Myrlus 
PiineiUa, 150* 

Ascites. Sec Dropsy, 

AsthmOf SCO Pi^stiiiica Opojionax, 254; Pinipinella Ma^iia, 
310; Pol^p^>dium Vulgare, 381; Ps>cljo!tia Emclica, 421; 
Scaluoia Aiveiisis, 53G; SciiJa Mantima, 512; Siiiajiis 
Nigra, 570; Slyiax l!eiii:oiu,GSO; Tamus Conimuhis, 948; 
Teucrium Cbamrctliys, G')7, Sec Skoriness of Breath, 
Asiriugevts, see Laiiiium Album, 9; Lauras CMiiiamonuim, 
'21; Lichen llieatus, 37; Ligustrinn Vulgare, 40; Lysi- 
iiiatliia Wilgare, 87; Lytbrum SaUcaria, CS; Marania 
Aroudiijacea, 88; Mimesa Unguis Cali, 128; I^Iimosa 
C*itecliu, 131; Mimosa Tojtnosa, 131; Mulus Communis, 
15G; Polygonum Bistoilnm, 37G; Pruinis Spinusa, 418; 
Hheiim I'almalum, 400; lUiizoplio^a Mangle, 405; Tor- 
UK'iUilla Erecta, 680, See Sabasiringmts and Tonics, 
Atrophy, See iJonsumplion and Pulmonary Complulni^t 
Attenuants, sec Lauriis Nobiiis, 24. 

IL 

BaUomieSy see Liquidambar Slyracii^iia, 49; Lysimaebia 
I'nlgarii* 67; Pislacba Lcnliseua, 340, 

Bilious Disorders, see Luelucft Saliva, 4; Menyantlies Tii- 
ibUata, 117; Ubeuni Palmatum, 4G0; Rtbes Itubruni, 


471; Rreinus Inemis, 474; Tamarmdus biidica^ 646; 
Tragopogoii Pratensis, 685* 

Bladder, Disorders of the, see Pyrola Rotuodifolbij 42?.. 

Bleedings^ see Larnium Purpureum, 9; L^siroachia Niimmu- 
iaria, 08; Osmunda Lunana, 217; Polygonum BUlort^ 
376; Puuica Granatum, 425. 

Bleeding at the nose, see Laoiiuni Purpureatn, 9; Drtica 
Dioica, 780. 

Blisters, see Ranunculus Bulbosus, 44B; Hanuuoulus Aqu^ 
lilis, 450; Salvadora Persica, 518; TriroMnin OOicionle, 
092, 

Blood, Purifier of the, sec Sisyrobrta Nastortium^ 581# - 

Bloody Flux, see Lichen Plicatus, 38; LyBimactiia Viilgaris 
67; Morus Nigra, 141; Myrlus Commikob^ 166 ; Psyefio- 
tria Emelira, 421; Pyrola RotundifoJia, 427; Rhemn Pal- 
matum,4CD; Rumex Sangutnea, 499; SisyniLriutlk Sof^^ia, 
582; Spirxa Filipendula, 816. SeejRuae^* 

Blows, Poultice for Blows, See Bruises aad PouAiee, 

Boils, see Senecio Vulgaris, 560. ; 

BowdSi Pff/7ijand Obstructions of the. See Obslmctions of 
the Viscera. 

Breast, Disorders of the, see Laserpitium Silex, li; Liaum 
Usilalissimum, 45; Magnolia Glauca, 70; Mehtlia Pule- 
gium, llG; Musa Sapienluin, 145; Orobus Tuberwu^ 
213; Pimpinelja Anisum, 320; Scabiosa Arveiisis, 536; 
Styrax Officinale, 637: Styrax Benxoin, 638; Tamus Com¬ 
munis, 646; Toluil'era Baba mum, 679; Xantborrlrcea Has- 
tile, 817. 

Breasts^ Sore^ see Mentha Yiridis, 115, 

Breath, Offtnske, — Use the tooth brush every morning* 

Bruisesy Exiernaly see Latnium Purpureum, 9; Laurus Nobt- 
lis, 24; OsDiuuda Lnnaria, 217; Sedum Telc|>hiuir|j 655; 
So I id ago Vi rgau re a, 601. 

Brnhes, Internal, see Opliioglossum Vulgatunij 195; Seaecio 
Jacobaea, 502; Tamarlx Gallku, 645. 

Burns, sec Laurns Campbora, 22; Liltum Candidum^ 4J ; 
Morus Nigra, 141; Sambucus Ebulns, 623; SedurnTde- 
phium, 555; Sempervivunt Tectoium, 559; Ulmtis Cam- 
pestris* 778. 

C. 

Cachexy, See Debility, 

Calculous Complaints, See Diureiks, Graoeh Su^angury^ 
and Stone. 

Cancer, see Menyanthes Trifoliala, 117; Onopodium Acad^ 
tliium, 194; Sedum Acre, 556; Ulmus Canipcstm, 778 . 

Ca^'minaihes, see Laurus Nobilis, 24; Ligusticuml^TistJCum 
39; Mentha Piperita, 115; Mentha Fulegimn, 116 ; Pirn- 
pinella Magna, 319; Ptmpiuella Anisum, 320; Vioca 
AJajor, 750. See Purges. 

Cataplasm, See Poultice. 

Catarrh, see Laurus Sassafras, 26; Mimosa Catechu, 131; 
Oiea Europea, 189; Pa paver Somnilerum, 240; Piiwr 
UmbelJatum, 338; Pjstacia Lentiscus, 340; Fsychotii^ 
Emelica, 421; Sacebarum Officiuanim^ 504- Sw Ditor> 
ders of the Breast, and Cough* 

Cathartics* See Aperients Purges,. 
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CephalicSt sec Mentha Vjridis^ 115; Piper Rotund [folium, 
338* See Head-ache^ 

€hin see Lichen Pvxidafus, 38* * 

Chronic see Laurus Campbora, 22* 

j^HjjjRRa Svlvestrh, 74; Mcrcurialis Annua, 118; 
Nicotiana Tabacum, 170; Trigonella F^eikum Graecum, 
699; Verbena Officinalis, 736; Vinca Major, 760, 

CoMs^ see Piper Umbcllaiuni, 338* See Coughs. 

Colict see Lacluca Virosa,C; Mentha Viridis, 1J5; Mentha 
Fiperila, 115; Orobantfie Major, 212; OsbecKia Chinen- 
sis, 216; Papaver Sointiifcrum, 240; Picramnia Aniidesniii, 
310; Pimpinella Magna, 319; Pimpinclla Anisum, 320; 
Pinns Larix, 327; Piper Nigrum, 336; Riciuus luermjs, 
474; Tord^'lium Officinale, G80* 

Comtipation. See Spasm* 

Consumptiou^ see Licben Islaiidicus, 37; Licben Pulniona^ 
rius, 38; Magnolia Glauca, 70; Pitms Sylvestris, 322; 
Psjehotria Cnietica, 421 ; Tolnifi^ Balsamuni, 079. 
Contaeiom Dhorders. see Ruta Graveolens, 503. Sec Pcs* 
tiknee. 

Convulsions, see Leonurus Cardiaca, 31; Viscuni Album, 
765* See Spasms* 

Cooling Herbs or Fruit see 0\alis Strict a, 221; Oxalis 
Acetosella, 220; Panicuni Miliacctim, 238; J^aiietaria 
Officinalis, 244; Fyrus Cydoikia, 438; JUbes Rubrum, 
470; Ribes Dva Crispa, 473; Rubus Ida:us, 492; Rninex 
Acelosa, 500; VaccinLuiii Oxycoccus, 725. Sec Carmi¬ 
natives and Purges, 

Cordials^ see Lavandula Spicala, 18; Laurus Cinnamomum, 
21; Maraota Afundinacia^ 88* 

Corns, see Li I in m Candid urn, 40* 

Corroborants, see Laurus Ciiiiiamomum, 21 ; La urns Sassa¬ 
fras, 2G* 

Cosmefht sec Sly rax Benzoin, 038* See Freckks, 
Costiveness, sec Linnm Usitatissimuni, 45; Pious Larix, 327; 
Ricinus Inermis, 474; Rosa Ccutifolia, 482; RiimexAf]ua- 
tiens, 500; Spinacia Oleracca, 014; Vijica Major, 763, 
See Purges. 

Cough, see Linum Usitatlssininm, 45; Magnolia Gfauca, 70; 
Malva Sylrestris, 74; Marrubium Vulgare, 00 ; Mimosa 
Nilutica, 132; Olca Europica, 189; Piuus Abies, 331; 
Polygala Vulgaris, 373; Polypodium Vulgare, 381; Pul- 
monarra Officinalis, 425; Saccbanuii Otficinarum, 584; 
Scabiosa Succisa, 536; Symphyltini Officinale, 841 ; Tns- 
silago Farfara, 721; Verbascum Tbapsus^ 732; Veronica 
Officinalis, 739; Vtnea Major, 750- 
Cramp, see Laurus Nnbilis, 24; Leonurus Caidiaca, 3L See 
Spasms. 

Cutaneous Frvptions, see La urns Camphora, 22 ; Mentha 
Yiriclis, 115; Menyaiufies Trifoliala, 117; Nerium Ole¬ 
ander, 1G8; Ociiantbc Ctocata, 185; Rumex A<]ua1jcuSj 
500; Scabtosa Arvensis, 538; Scropliulana Nodosa, 5fil; 
Slum Nodiflorurn, 584; Smilax Sarsaparilla, 588; Solarium 
Dulcamara, 589; Vcratrnm Album, 731 ; Ulmus Canipcs- 
Iris, 738* 

Cuts, see Osmunda Lunaria, 217; Plaiitago Major, 34C* 
Sec Green Wotinds. 

D* 

Deafiiess, see Rosmarinus Officinalis, 485* 

I>ebilifp, see Lamium Album, 0; Latinis Sassafras, 28; 

Mjtius Coiiimunis, 154; Rosmarinus Officinalis, 486. 
Heliverp, see Laurus Nobilis, 24; Lcpicliutii Latifolium, 33; 
Ligusticum Levisticum, 39; Kepeta Cataria, ICG; Totdi- 
liuin Officinale, C80* 

Demukentt* See i^moUients* 

3 


Diaphoretics, see Lantuna Camara, 12; Lanrus Campbora, 
22: Lauras Sassafras, 28; Maranla Aruiidinacea, 88. 

Diarrhoeas, sec Lylhrum Salicaria, 08; Orchis Morio, 206; 
Pit paver Somtiifcrum, 240; Punica Grauatum, 428; Ver- 
bascum Tliapsus, 732. See Dysentery, Ffu^es^ and 
Purgings. 

Digestion, see Morus Nigra, 141; Olca Europea, 189; 
Piper Nigrum, 336* 

Sec Carminative* 

Diuretics, see Lavandula Spicala, 18; Lauras Camphora, 
22; Laurus Myrrha, 26; Lemna Minor, 30; Leontodoii 
Taraxacum, 31; Lepidium Sativum, 32; Lic|uidambar 
StyraciOna, 49; Lithospermuni Officinale, 52; Lupinus 
Albus, 63; Mentha Pulegium, 116; Orchis Morio, 208; 
Orobanche Major, 212 ; Oxalis Slrtcla, 221; OxalU Ace- 
tosella, 228; Patictaria Officinalis, 244; Pimpinellii 
Magna, 319; Pinus Sylveslris, 322; Finns Larix, 327; 
Polypodiunt Vulgare, 301; Sambucus Nigra, 623; Saxi- 
fraga Granulata, 53 L See Fluxes. 

Dropsy, see Lactuca Virosa, 8; Lujdnus Albns, 83; Mejiv- 
anlhes I'rifoliata, 117; Olea Europa&a, 189; Ononis Spi- 
noia, 191; Onopordtim Acantbunk, 194; Orobaiiche Major, 
212; Pbysalls Alkekengi, 293; Pimpinclla Magna, 319; 
Piper Anialago, 338; Polygala Senega, 375; Polygonuiji 
Ilydropiper, 377: Polypodium Vulgare, 381; Riiamnns 
Calbariicas, 456; Rhamntis Fraugula, 457; Rnscus Acu- 
leatus, 501 ; Sambuctis Ebulus, 523; Sambucus Ntgra, 
523; Scandix Ctrefolium, 538; Scilla Maritima, 642; 
Spartium Scoparitmi, 808; Verbena Jatnaicensis, 735; 
Verojiiea Officinalis, 739; Veronica Becabunga, 740; 
Vitis Vinifera, 757; Ulmus Campestris, 778* See Diu¬ 
retics. 

Dysentery, see Lanara Camara, 12: Lylbrum Salicaria, 8d; 
Magnolia Glauca, 70; Mimosa Nilotica, 132; MomorcUca 
Elateriiim, 137; Orcliia Morio, 208; Papaver SomniTernra, 
240; Parietaria Officinalis, 244; Poterium Sanguisorba, 
394 ; Prunus Padus, 408; Psyebotria Emeljca, 421; Quas¬ 
sia Siuiai uba, 437; Sempervivuiii Tectorum, 559; Sorbus 
Domesfica, 006; Wiliiiglileia Acida, 009, 

Dyi^uria. See Strangury^ 

Dyspepsy, See Indigestion* 

n* 

Ear^mhe, see Lauiu? Nobilis, 24. 

Emhrocalion, see Latnus Caiii[4jora, 22, 

see Nicotiaiia Tabacuui, 170; Phytolacca Decajidfay 
317; Piiniuia Vulgaris, 398; Psyclioiria Eoietica, 421; 
Raimnciilus Flamjnula, 444; Senecio Vulgaris, 580. See 
Vomit* 

Emmenagogues, See Mcn&es* 

Emollknts, see Orchis Morio, 208; Sambucus Nigra, 523, 

Epidemic Fevers, see Tussilago Petasites, 722* See Pesti- 
(itencc. 

Epdepsy, see Spiraea Filipendula, 616; Valeriana Officinalis, 
727; Viscum Album, 755* See Falling Sickness* 

Errhines, see Nigella Damascena, 172; Raminculus Bui- 
bosiis, 448, 

EruclationSj see Pyrus Cydenia, 438* 

Erysipelas, ace Sanibucus Nigra, 523. 

Expectoration, see Plioenix Dactjlifera, 289, 

Eyes, Disorders of the, see Potentilla Reptans, 393; Salvia 
Verbeiiaca, 520; Verbena Janiaiteiisis, 736. 

Eyes, Jn^amed, see Paris Qnadrifolia, 245; Salvia Sclarea, 
522; Sesamunt Indicum, 587; Spiraea UI maria, 617. 

Eyes, Spots on the, see Vitis Vinifera, 757; Zygophyllum 
Simplex, 840* 
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FdUing SicknesSf P^eonia Ofilcinalis, 229; Ruta Gra- 
veolens, 603 j Siiiapis Nigra, 579* Epilepsy, 

Fevers, see Laiilana Camara, 12; Lascrpilium Silex, 14; 
Laurus Camphora, 22; MatricariaPardicDium, D3; Morus 
Ni|;rai 141 ; OrcJtis Morio, 20U; 0\alis Acetosella^ 226; 
Phvtolacca Dccaitdia^ 317: PotentilU Keptans, 393; Psy- 
cbatria Emetica^ 421; Quassia Amara^ 437; Khcum Pal- 
inatum, 4G0; Rula Oraveoiens, 603; Salix Alba, 514; 
Scabiosa Suecisa, 536; Scabiosa Arveaslf, 636; Smapis 
Nigra, 570; Spiraea filfpeadula, GIG; Spiraea Ulmarra, GL7. 
See Puirtd Ferers, 

FitSf see Nepeta Cataria, 1G6, 

FMulence^ see Ligusticum Levisdeum, 39; Matricaria Par- 
theuiiim, 93; McJitha Viridis, 115; Meiilha Pulegium^ 
116; Origanum Vulgare, 209; Pimpinella Magna> 319; 
Pimpiiiella Anisum, 320; Sinapis Nigra, 579; Smyrnium 
Oiusatium, 588; Torttylium Officinale, 680* See CqHc* 
Floodings, see Laiiiiurti Purpurcum, 9, 

Fiuar AfbiiSf See Whites* 

FiuxeSf see Lamiuipi Alljumi 9; Laiirus Cinnamonium, 21; 
Lichen Plicalus, 38; Musa Paratlisiaca, 144 ; Musa Sapi- 
eiitum, 145; Myrislica Aromalica, 154; Myrlns Coin- 
inutiis, 166; Osiuuuda Lunaiia, 217; Plantago Major, 
346; Po)Hiius Nigra, 388; Potentilla Keptans, 393; Pru- 
nus Sptimsa, 416: Psychotiia Emetica, 421; Quassia Si- 
marub^i, 437; Kninex Sangiiinea, 499; Sediini Teliphinm, 
565; Soliclugo Virgaurca, 601 ; Tormenlilla Erecla, 680, 
Fomentaihnt see Launis Nobilis, 24; Malva Svlvestris, 74; 
Mimosa Unguis Cati, 128; Origanum Vulgate, 209; Pa- 
paver Somniferum, 240; Piper Amalago, 336: Salvia Offi¬ 
cinalis, 519; Tencrium Scordiuin, 066; Tcucrium Cba- 
ma^dr^Sj C-66; TrlgoneOa Faanum Griecuiii, 609* 

Freckks, see Pimpinella Magna, 320* See Cosmetic. 

G. 

Gangrene, see Maraiita Amndinacea^ 88; Sedum Acre, 556; 
Teuerium Scordimn, 650; Teucrium CbamBedrys, 050. 
See Mortijii-athn. 

Gargle, sec Laiuira Camara, 12; Ligustrum Vulgare, 40; 
Lonicera Caprifolinn>* 57; Pimpinella Magiia, 319; PrUDUS 
Spiitosa, 4Ui; Punica Granatiinr, 426; Urlica Diniea, 780* 
Giddiness, sec Meiilha Viridis, 115; Origanmn Marjurana, 
200; Primula Officinalis, 390. See Vertigo. 

Gleets, see Piinis Larix, 327. 

Goftt, see Menyanflics Trifolia, 117: PbysalU Alkckcngi, 
293; Kaiiunculus Bulbosus, 448; Snmbucus Ebulus, 523; 
Tanacetum Vulgare, 647; Teucrium Cljamtepitys, 655; 
Teucrium Scoidiuin, C56; Teucrium Cliamaedrys, 056, 
Gravel, sec Laurus Campbora, 22: Leanlodon Taraxacum, 
31; Lepidium Lalifniium, 33; Liquidambar Slyraciflua, 
49; Lilbospcrinum Officinale, 52; Mentlia Pulcgium, 116; 
Ononis Spinosa, 191 ; On>baticbe Major, 212; Parieiaria 
Officinalis, 244; FasiJiiaca Sativa, 253; PhysalU Alke- 
kengi, 293; Pinus Larix, 027; Polygonum Hydropiper, 
377: Riciuns Iriermis, 474; Hubus Fruticosus, 493; Rn$- 
cus Aculealus, 501; Sacebarum Officinaruoi,504; Saxifraga 
Granulaia, 534; Sphacia Oleracea, 614; Spirsea Fill- 
pendula, 617; Vitb Vinifera, 757. See Diuretics, Stran^ 
guri/, and Stone. 

GHping, see Mentha Vtridis, 115; Mimosa Nilotica, 132: 
Pimpinella Anisum, 320; Symphytum Officinale, C41* See 
Colic^ 

Gunts, see Liguslrutn Vnlgare, 40; Pistacia Leptiscus, 340; 
pplygonum Ristorta, 376: Fateutilia Reptans, 393; Rumex 
Aquaticua, 500; Tormentilla Erecta, 680* 


HeemoiThage, see Osmunda Lunaria, 217: FApavtr SAmi- 
• ferum, 240: Polygonum A ncul a re, 873; PotearilW R^- 
tans, 393; Poteriom SanguUorba, 394; A||j||j||rfii BfliC'- 
tica, 421; Rubus Fruticosus, 494; Si^^^B|kSo|ilria, 
582; Untca Dtoica, 780. Sec Blading 
Haemoptysis* See Spitting oj Blood* 

Hmmorrholds* See Piles* 

Head Ache, see Mentha Viridis, 113; N^cUa Daunscuia, 
172; Ocienum Basiliciim, 184; PJiimbago Europna, 802; 
Primula Oflicinalb, 399; Rapuoculiia Baltioauf, 440; Rho< 
diola Rosea, 405; Rosmarinus OAcinalja,485; Ruta On- 
veolens, 503; Senecio Vulgaris 500; Thymus Scrpyllnm, 
672* See Nervous Complaints* 

Head, Disorders of the, sec Lavandula Spieata, IB; Lepidium 
Latifoliunt, 33; Paeonia Officinalis 229; Ptiniala Vulgan^f 
398; Tanacetum BaUamita, 647 ; Teucrium Malum, 065. 
See Cephalics* ^ 

Head, sore, sec Lupins Albus 68; Meutha Viridts 115. 

See Scald Head, 

Heartburn, See S'^oiwflcAic#. 

Heat of the Stomach, see Mentha Vindia, 115, Sec Sf<>- 
machics* 

Hoarseness, see Malva Sjlveslris, 74; MaTrabtum Vulgate, 
90; Mimosa Nilotica, 132; Vinca Major, 750, 

Hooping Cough, see Lichen Pyxidalus, 38, 

Hydrophobia, see Lichen Caninus, 37. 

Hydropics, See Dropsy. 

Humours, see Laurus No bills, 24; Meuyantliea Trifbliata, 
117: Musa Sapienturn, 145; Slum Nodiflorum, 5B4, 
Hypochondria, see Orebanebe Major, 212; Pturttuaca Opo- 
ponax, 254* 

IJy si tries, see Leonurus Cardiaea, 31; Matricarlil l^irthe- 
nium, 93; Melissa Calammtba, 110; Meutha Piperita, 
115; Mentha Pulegiuni, 116; Nepeta Cataria, 166; Fteouia 
Officinalis, 229; Rosmarinus Officinalia, 485; Euta Ora- 
veolens, 503; Valeriana Officinalis, 727- 
1 - 

Imposthumes, See Boih. 

Indigestion, see Piuu$ Sylvestris, 322, See AppHlU*,' 
Infusions, see Milium ViMosuiu, 127- 
Infiammations, see Laurus Catnphora, 22; LilEam Candi- 
dum, 40: Scrophulana Nodosa, 551- 
Insanity. See Lunacy. 

Intermittents, see Paeonia Laduiata, 229 ; Paatfriaca Sfttiva, 
253; PheHandritini Aquaticum, 282; Polygonam Bistorta 
376; Potentilla Reptans, 398: Psychotria Emetica, 421; 
Salix Alba, 514; TeucriuEn Scordtuen, 656; TonucotiJIa 
Erecla, 600- See Ague, Ftcers, and Trrfiaiia- 
Intestines, see Nicoliana Tabacum, 178- 
Itch, see Ltnnxa Borealis, 45; Myrica Gale, 152; Neriam 
Oleander, 168; Plumbago Europsa, 862; Romex Criipui, 
499; Scrophularia Nodosa, 561. See CutantouM JMsmr^ 
ders and Scabs. 

J- 

Jaundice, see I^nuia Minor, 33; Ligu$ticum Leviaticum^ 30; 
Lupiuus Albus, 03; Mentha Pulegium, 116; Mcnyanlks 
Trifoliata, 117; Morus Nigra, 141; Nigella Danmsocni, 
172; Onopordum Acantbiuni,194; Origanum Vulgare, 203; 
OrobaiLclie Major, 212; Osmuuda Regalis, 317; Pirte- 
taria Officinalis, 244; Pastinaea Safiva, 253; Po^gooum 
Hydropiper, 377; Potentilla Reptana, 30S; RJmibbpi 
F raguta, 457; Rubia Tine lor um, Santo) ion ChtDi^ 
cyparissus, 526; Spartiutn Scopatiunk, 608; Vmnicx 
Officinalis, 739; Veronica Becabunga^ 740; Urtica D»h»i 
780. « 
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Jaintst pains of^ see Senecio Jacobsea, 5G2, See Siiattica, 

Jaief;st Sweetness cjthej, see Sasifraga Tridaclylites, 534* S^e 

K. 

Kid/^SHi^^Hons of see Rubia Tinctorum, 488 ; Syai- 
phylum Officinale, 641 ; Vinca Major, 750, See Urinary 
Passages, Disorders of 

Ki7ig*s Ei^iL See Scropkula. 

L. 

Leprous Eruptions, Nymphiea Lutea, 180; Vefatraui 
Afbujiif 731 ; Utm^ Campestris, 778* 

Lethargy, see Urtrca uioica, 780* Sec Paralysis^ 

Lite, see Pinguicula Vulgaris, 321. 

Liver ComplfiiHii see Morus Nigra, 141; Ononis Spinosa, 
101; Orobaiiclie Major, 212; Piconia Officinalis, 220; 
Pj]>er Nigrum, 335; Plantago Major, 346; Rubia Tine- 
torum, 488. See Obstruct ions ^ the VUcera. 

Loathing, see Pyrus Cydoiiia, 43# See Low of Appttife. 

Locked Jato, see Papaver SoninifernDi, 240. 

Loss of Appetite t see Myristica Aromalica, 154, See Ap¬ 
petite. 

Lotions, see Foteiitiila RepfaiB, 393, 

Lunacy. See Madness. 

Lu7)gs, Obstructions of the^ see Linum Usilatissimum, 40 ; 
Liqtiklambar Siyiaciflua, 4£>; Marjuliium Vulgare, 00; 
PrmpineIJa Anisuin, 320; Pulmojjaria Officin:tiis, 425; 
Seafiio^a Succisa, 533; Slyrax Bi^iizoin, 633; Tanuis 
Coaiijiuuis, 646; Teueritim Chammdrys, 05G; A'eibascum 
"I’lmpsLis, 732* 

Lungs, VkeraUd, sec Pisladua Leuti&ctts, 340, 

M. 

Madness, sec Vera tram Album, 731. 

Meiancholy, see Poly podium Vulgare, 381. See Hypo¬ 
chondria. 

Menses, see Lavandula Spicata, 18; Laurus CampJiora, 22; 
Laurus Nobilis, 24; Laurus Myrrim, 26; Lcouurus Car- 
diaca, 31; Lepidiiiui Latifolium, 33; Liguslicum Levis- 
tieum, 30; Maranta Arundihacta, 38; Matrlcaiia Par- 
tbenium, 03; IMeiifha Puleginm, 116; Prunella Valgiiris, 
406 ; Salvia OfficiJkalis, 519. 

Menses, Obstructhri-s or Overjloivivg of (he, see Li^sei pitiiim 
Latifolium, 14; Lauras Cinuamomum, 21; Lichen Pliealiis, 
38; Lupinus Aibus, 63; Lysimaebia Vulgaris, 67; Ly^ii^ 
niachia Nuinmuhiria, 68; Marmbitim Vulgare, 90; Mebssa 
Oalamintlia, 110; Meurha Pulcgiuin, 116; Mmiosn Ca- 
lechu, 131; Morns Nigra, 141; Myihia Coaijuunis, 156; 
Nepeta Cataria, 166; Ocinuun Basil jl uni, 134: Ont por- 
duni Aeanthium, 104; Origanum Marjoiana, 209; Piyrmia 
Officinalis, 220; Pasiinata Siitiva, 253; Puriiimita 0[>n- 
]>orjax, 254; Pianlago Major. 346; Poiygnninu Cisloila, 
376; PoleJiiilla Anserina, 392; Poleulilla Ut])Tnus, 3fJ3; 
PuiiLca Grauatum, 426; Rnmex Sanguinea, 499; Si:>yjn- 
brium Soplkia, 582 ; 'J'auaeelnm Vnlgaie, 647; Trucrinm 
Scordiiim, 6-56; Teucrium Cham fed rys, 656; Tlilasjds 
Bursa Patloris, 668. 

Milk, Curdiing of Women's, sec IMeniba Viridis, 115. 

Milk Fever, see Pidygiila Amara, 373. 

Milk, Nurses*, see Prnijniiella Anisorn, 320; Salvia Offici¬ 
nalis 5i9, 

Mortijication, see Laurus Camjiliora, 22. See Gangrene* 

Mouth, sore, see Morus Nigra, 141 : Polygonum Bistort a, 
376; Polenljlla Replttns, 393; Tormcnlilla Creeta, 680, 

! N, 

Narcotics, see Nicotiana Tabacuin, 170; Papaver Rlueas, 
230; Piipaver Smnniferum, 240; Passifioja Murucuja, 
251 ; Solanum Nigrum, 506, 

130. 


A/ertoa^ Complaints, see Lavandula Sj)ica, 18; Melissa Olfi’ 
cinalis, 110; Myrislica Aromatica, 154; Nepeia Cataria, 
166; Origanum Marjorana, 200; Pauax Quinquefolia, 
230; Papaver Somnifercim^ 240; Rosmarinus Ofiltiiialis, 
485; Euta Graveoleus, 503; Salvia Officinalis, 519; Teu- 
crium Miirum, C55; Verbascum Thapsus, 732; Viscurn 
Album, 755. See llypochondriv. 

Nervous Head Ache, see Lavandula Spica, 18; Origanum 
Vulgare, 209, See Head Ache. 

Nephritic Pains, see Olea Europea, 185; Ononis Spiiiosa, 
19L See Stone. 

Night Mare, see Nepeta Caturia, 166 ; Paeoiiin OfficinaliSj 
209; Rula Graveolens, 503* 

O. 

Obstructions of the Lirer, see Lemna Minor, 30; Morns 
Nigra, 141, Sec Lirer Complaints. 

Obsti uctions of the Viscera, see Lenntodon Tiiraxacum, 31 ; 
Ligusticum LevisOcum, 39; Nicoliana Tabacum, 170; 
Ocinium Basillcum, 184 ; Onmiia Sjniiosa, 19J ; Origanum 
Marjoranu, 200; Osrnujidu Eegalis, 217; PasOnaca Saliva, 
253; Pa^tinaca Opoponax, 254; Pinipiiiella Magna, 319; 
Rubia Tinctorum, 4R8; Riita Graveolens, 503; Saalolina 
Cbaniac-eyparissns, 526: Scandix Cercloliiim, 538; Sisyni- 
briuiik Nastnzduin, 581; Tanacctum Vulgare, 647; Vero¬ 
nica Officinalis, 730; Urtica Dtoiew, 780, See Viscera, 
Obstructions of. 

Opiates, see Lactuca Saliva, 4; and Virosa^ 6, See A«?'- 
cotics. 

P* 

Pains in the Limbs, see Laurus Caniphora, 22, 

Palpitation of (he Heart, sec Leon urns Cardiaca, 31. 

Palsy, see Laurus Campliora, 22; Sinapis Nigra, 579, 

Par<dysis, sec Lavinidtila ^picala, 18; Laurus Nobiiis, 24 ; 
Piims Larix, 327; Piper Nigrutn, 335; Tumus Communis, 
646; Ui tica Dtoiea, 780, 

PtrtoTuls. See Disorders of ike Breast. 

Pessary, see Mercin iulis Annua, 118. 

Perspiration, sec ifigu&licinii Levislicinn, 30; Papaver Soni^ 
niferuin, 240; Psycliofiia LiLictica, 421; Salvia Officinalis, 
510. See Sudorific. 

PtstiUnn\ sec Ligusticum Lcvlslitum, 39; Tussihigo Peta- 
sites, 722. See Epidemic Fevers. 

Phlegm, &ee LeuiiiirLis Cardiaca, 31; Saccharum Officiiiartiin, 
504, 

Phfluih. See Consuiuj lion. 

Fiks, see 0)>hTys Qvala, 193; Fhcenix Daclylifeta, 289; 
Plantago Majo:, 346; Potcntilla Aiiserina, 392; Prunella 
Vulgaris, 406; Ricinus Incrmiji, 474; Sanicida Euioptea, 
526; Scuiidix Cetcfolfiim, 538; Sctophularia Nodosa, 551; 
Sedum n'elephiuin, 555; Symphyluni Officinale, 641; 
Tomi-iitilla Erccla, 680; Vcrbascum TbapsiiSj 732; Vero¬ 
nica Becabiinga, 740. 

Plasters, see Pirms hAOics, 334. 

Pleurisy, see Pajraver Rlioeas, 239; Polygtda Amaiat 373 ; 
Polygala Vulgaris, 373; Sambuciis Nigra. 520; Vistuen 
Alburn, 755. See Disorders of the Breaiit. 

Poison ^ sec Marasila Anituficea, 08; Marruldum Vulgarc, 
90; Olea Europgeo, 180; Pasdflora Nornialis, 251 ; Piper 
Umbellaruin, 338; Pienantiics Serpentaria, 307; Kanim- 
ciilus rianimuia, 444; Ranunculus Aivensis, 440; Strycli- 
nc3 Nux Vomica, 636; Vitis Vinifeia, 757- 

Pouhice, see Lilium Candidum, 40; Lirmcea Borealis^ 45; 
Maiva Sylvesliis, 74; Meniba Vtridis, 115; Olea Euro* 
pa3ii,l89; Pliellandrium Aqualicuin, 202; Verbena Jamai- 
ceiisis, 735. 

Pufmovavy Complaints, are Phellrtudrium Aqnaticum, 282; 

10 P' 
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Fkntago Major, 346; Polygala Amara, 373; Verbascum 
Thapsus, 732. 

Pur^est LiDum Calbarticum, 4B; Lysimacbla Vulgaris, 
67 ; Menyauthcs TrifoJiata, 117 ; Mercurialia Annua, 118; 
Nicotiana Tabacum, 170; Pruoua loaititia^ 416; Fninus 
SpiDosa, 416; Ebamnus CatbartlcMa^ 456; Rbeuni Rha- 
ponticum, 460; Rheum Pal malum, 460; Sambuoua Nigra, 
523: Verbena OfficinaJia, 736; Vitis Vinifera, 757- 

Ptir^in^^ Immoderattf see Laurus Cassia, 23; Ljsimachta 
Vulgaris, 68; Mortis Nigra, 141 ; MyrUtroa Aromatica, 
1-34; Osmunda Lunaria, 217; Papaver Somniferum, 240; 
Pimpinella Anisum, 320; Potenlilla ADserina, 392; Poten- 
litta Reptaus, 393; Prunella Vulgaris, 406; Puuica Gra- 
tiaium, 426; Sanguisorba Olhclnalis, 525; Sisymbrium 
Sopbt^i 582. 

Ptifrid Firvers^ sec Laurus Campliora, 22; Polygala Amara, 
373. See Fevers, and Epidemic Fevers. 

Putrid Sore Throaty see Latiara Camara, 12, 

Q. 

Quartan AgueSy see Sedum Acre, 556. See Agues. 

Quinsep, see Papaver Rbseas, 239; Ribea Nigrum, 472. See 
Sore 2'hroat. 

R. 

Re/rigera?Us^ See Cooling Herbs. 

ReiuSf Disorders of the. See Kidnei/s. 

Resohents^ Sec Aperients and Purges. 

Retchings, see Menlba Viridis, 11-5. See Vomitings. 

Rheumatic Fevers. See Feveis, 

Rheumatismt see Laurus Campljora, 22; Linum Catharticum, 
48; Melaleuca X-eucadeudron, 102; Menyautbes Trifo- 
liata, 117; Ocimum Basilicum, 184; Papaver Soinniferuro, 
240; Polygala Senega, 375; Rliododeiidrum Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, 466; Rumex Aquaticus, 500; Sinapis Nigra, 579; 
Solarium Dulcamara, 539; Tamarix Gallica,645; Teucrium 
Chatnaepitys, 655; Teucrium Scordiura, 656; Teucrium 
Cliamaidrys, 657; Thuja Occidentabs, 669; Ulmus Cam- 
pestris, 778; Xanthoxylum Fraxineum, 819* 

Ringworm. See Cutaneous Eruptions. 

Ruptures, see Osinunda Lunarta, 217; Polygonum Bistorta, 
376* 

S. 

Scabs, see Veralfum Album, 731. See 7fcA* 

Scalds, see Lilium Candidum, 40; Morus Nigra, 141* 

Scald Head, see Viola Tricolor, 753; Ulmus Campestris, 
778, See Soie Heod^ 

Sciatica, see Lepjdiuiu Iberis, 33; Pinu9 LaTix^327; Senecio 
Jacobuia, 562; Sinapis Nigra, 579; Tbabetrura flavum, 
G59. 

Scorbutic Complaints, see Laurus Sassafras, 26; Menyanthes 
Trifoliaia, 117; Polypodium Vulgare, 381; Portulacca 
Olearacea, 390; Ribes Rubrum, 470; Rumex Aqiiaticus^ 
500; Sbxifraga Tradactylites, 534; Sedum Acre, 556. See 
Antiscorbutic. 

Scrophnla, see Menyantbes TrifoliaU, 117; Salsola Saliva, 
514; Saxifraga Tridactylites, 534; Scropliularia Nodosa, 
551; Sium Angustifolium, 584; Smilax Sarsaparilla, 586; 
Smymium Olnsatruni, 588; Teucrium Scordium, 656; 
Tussilago Farfura, 721; Veralrum Album, 731; Ulmus 
Campestris, 778. 

Scurep, see Lysimaebia Nummularia, 68: Menyanthes Tri- 
{uliaia, 117; Pinus Larix, 327; Rbodiota Rosea, 465; 
Rubus Cbameemorus, 495; Scropbularia Nodosa, 561; 
Solanum Dulcamam, 589; Ulmus Campestrrs, 778. See 
Scorbutic Complaints. 

Shortness of Breathy see Scabiosa Arvensia, 536* See 
Asthma. 


Sight. Sec Epes^ 

Siphplilic Cases, see Lobelia Sipbilitico, 54; Piuits SyUestrit, 
322; Smilax Sarsaparilla, 586. See Venme^J^i/rders. 
Skin. See Cutaneous Eruptions.^ 

Small PoXf see Papaver Somnifierum, 

Erecta, 680, 

Sneezing. See Err hints* 

Solids, Slretigihening the. See Tonics. 

Sores, see Poleutilla Ueptaiis, 393; Salvia Sciarca, 522* See 
Ulcers. 

Spasms, see Laurus Camphora, 22 ; Mentba Viridis, 115 ; 
Olea Europsea, 189; Papaver Somuireruro, 240; Ricious 
Inermis, 474; Valeriana 06i clnalis, 727* See CoHc. 
Spitting Blood, see Moms Nigra, 141; Masa ParadisiacBt 
144; Myrtnii Communis, 156; Ophioglossuni Vulgatuui, 
195; PiMacia Lentiscus, 340; FIantago Major, 346; Poly¬ 
gonum Bbtorta, 376: Rosa Gallica, 482; Rumex Saa-> 
guinea, 499; SIsymbrnm Sophia, 532; Solidago Virgaurea, 
601; Symphytum Officinale, 641; Thlaspb Bursa Paa- 
toris, 668; Verbascum Thapsus, 732; Urtica Dtoica, 780, 
See Sl^ptic. 

Splten, see Tamarix Germanica, 646, 

Sprabis, see Laurus Cumpliora, 22; Osbeckia Chinemis, 
216 ; Osnirtuda Lunaria, 217: Pyrus Malus, 432. 
Stimulants, see Lasertium Latifolium, 14; Nicoliana Taba- 
cum, 170; Polygala Amara, 373; Ruta Graveolens, 503; 
Staebys Sylvatica, 618, 

Stitches, see Viscum Album, 755, See Flatulence, 
Stomachics, see Lantaiia Camara, 12; Laserpitum Silex, 14 ; 
Laurus Cinnamomum, 2L; Laurus Nobtlis, 24; Matri¬ 
caria Pa rtben I utii, 93; Melissa Calamiatba, 110; Mentha 
Viridis, 115; Mentha Piperita, 115; Myrbtica Aromatica, 
154; Myrius Comtnuniti, 156 ; Nicotiaiia Tabacum, 170; 
Origanum Marjorana, 209; Phtenix Dactylifera, 289; 
Pinus Sylvestris, 322; Pistacia Lentlscus, 340; PJamago 
Major, 346 ; Rbeum Rh<iponticuTn,460; Rheum PalmatutUt 
461; RuU Graveolens, 503; Salvia Officinalis, 519; Tor- 
dylium Officinale, 680; Tormentilla Erecta, 680* 

4S/«ne, see Leontoden Taraxacum, 31; Lithosperroam Offi¬ 
cinale, 52; Ononis Spinosa, 191; Polygonum Hydropiper, 
377; Rubus Fruticosus, 493; Solidugo Virgaurea, 601; 
Urtica Dioica, 780. 

Strains. See Sprains. 

Strangurj/, see Linum Usitatissimum, 45; Mimosa Nilotica, 
132; Papaver Somiiiferum, 240; Portulacca Oieracca, 390; 
Scandis Cerefolium, 538; Smyrnium Olusatrum, 588. See 
Diuretics. 

Stpptics, see Polygonum Bistorta, 376; Polypodium Baro- 
metz, 384; Potentilla Replans, 393; Rhus Coriaria, 467; 
Sedum TelepLium, 555. See Astringents. 
Subastringents, see Lysimaebia Nummularia, 68. 

Sudotijics, see Lasertium Latifolium, 14; Laurus Camphora, 
22 ; Ligustkum Levistieum, 30. See Perspiration. 
Swellings, Hard, see Laurus Camphora, 22; Poptilus Nigra, 
338; Poteatiita Reptans, 393; Viscum Album, 755* See 
Tumors. 

T* 

Teeth, see Liquidambar StyraciAua, 40; Punica Granatum, 
426; Rubus I4ssa, 402; Rumex Aquaticus, 500, 

Tendons, Contractions of the, see Lilium Candidum, 40* 
Terfmits, see Plantago Major, 346, See Agvte. 

Tetanus* See Locked Jaw and Spasm- 
Tetters. See Cutaneous Eruptions* 

Thorax. See Disorders of the Breast. 

Throat, Ulcerated Sore, see Potentilla Adterina, 392; Pru- 
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nella Vulgam, 40G; Punica Granaium, 42G: Uibes Ni¬ 
grum, 472, See Pulrid S<^€ Throat- 

Thruih, see Polygonum H>dropiper, 377; Rubus Frulicosus, 
493; Seiopervjvum Tectoriim^ 559* 

seeEeonuriis Cardiaca, 31; Melaleuca Leucadeudroii, 
102; Salijt FragiliSp ol2 ; Salvia Sclarea, 512; Solidago 
Virgaurea, COl; Viscum Album, 756* See Astringentt* 

Tooth-ache, fee Lapidium Lattfoliuui, 33; Moruf Nigra, 141; 
Origanum Vulgare, 209; Plumbago £uropa?a, 302 ; Xan- 
thoxyium Fvaxineum, 819, 

fee Latiru!» Camphora, 22; Liltum Caudidntn, 41; 
Linum Usitalhfimum, 45; Oiea Europaia, 189 ; Origanum 
Marjorana, 209; Paris Quadrifolie, 245; TrigoiieJla 
Foenum Grsecum, 699* 

U* 

Uicty^t sec Lantana Camara, 12; Lyeopsia Arvensis, GG; 
Milium Vilbsuiu, 127; Morua Nigra, 141; Nfeotiana 
Tabacum, 170; Panicum Andidotale, 237; Pediculaiis 
Sylvatica, 2G1; Phellaudriuno Aquatieum, 282; Piper 
Amalago, 33G; Pisetdia Erythriiia, 339; Pistacia Lentis- 
eus, 340; PJanlago Major, 34G; Populus Nigra, 388; 
Punka Granatum, 426; Rhodiola Rosea, 465; SaUia 
Sclark, 522; Scrophutaria Nodosa^ 551; Sedum Acre, 
556; Symphytum Odteinale, 041; Thlaspi Campestris, 
GG8; TorDicntiJla Erecta, 080; Ulmus Campestrjs, 773. 

Vrine, Heat of, see Linum Usitatissimuin, 45; Finns Syl 
vesiris, 322, 

Urine, Evacuation by, see Morua Nigra, 141; Sedum Tele- 
pbium, 555, See Diuretics, 

Urinarj; Passages, Disorders oj the, see Malva Sylvestris, 
74; PJiaseolus Vulgaris, 279; Polygonum Eistorta, 37G; 
Ruscus Aculealus, 501; Tamua Communis, G4G* 

V* 

Vmereal Disorders, see Laurus Sassafras^ 2G; LIqutdambar 
Slyraciftua, 49; Lobelia Sipbilitica, 54; Nicotiana Taba- 
cum, 170; Pious Sylveslris, 322; Prunus Padua, 408; 
Srailax Sarsaparilla, 586; Solan uui Dulcamara, 589. Sec 
StphylUic Cases* 

Vermifuge, see Myrica Gale, 152* See ffbrmj* 

Vertigo, see Piper Nigrum, 335; Primula OfficLnalis, 390* 
See Giddiness- 

3 


Viseem, Obsirm^iiona of the, see Marrubium Viiigare* 90; 
Melissa Cajaminiha, 1]0; Mentha Puleginm, 116; Mimosa 
Calechu, 131; Origanum Vulgare, 209; Piper Aiualago, 
33G; Foiypodium Filix Mas, 383 ; Kumex Aqitaticus, 500; 
Tamarix Gallica, 645* See Purges, 

Viscid Humours, See Attenuants, 

Vitus's Dance, St, see Laurus Camphora, 22* 

Vomits, see Lepidium Laiitblium, 33; Paris Quadrifolia, 
246; Ranunculus Flammula, 444. Sec Emetics, 
Vomitings, see Myristicu Aromatica, 164; Papaver Somni- 
ferum, 240; Pyrus Cydonia, 436. 

Vuinet'aries, see Lysiniachia Vulgaris, 67; Milium Villosum, 
127; Prunella Vulgaris, 4(}G. See Styptics and Green 
Wounds, 

W* 

Warts, see Ranunculus Bulbosits, 449. 

Water on the Chest, See Dropsy, 

Watery Humours, sec Leptdiiiin Latilblium, 33* 

Wheezing, See Cough. 

Whites, see Lamium Album, 9; Lichen PJicatus, 37; Liquid- 
ambar Styracidua, 49; Lysimacliia Vulgaris, 67; Os- 
munda Luuaria 217 ; Pious Sylvestris, 322; Pislacia Len- 
tiscus, 340; Potentillu Heptans, 393; Punica Granatum, 
426; Rumex Sanguinea, 499; Spiraea Fillpendula, 616; 
Symphytum Ofliciuale, 641; Olmus Campeslris, 773- See 
Fluor At bus, 

Whiltoto, see Oennntlie Crocaria, 185. 

Wind, See Flatulence, 

Worms, see Leonurus Cardiata, 31 ; Marrubium Vulgarc, 
90; Matricaria Parlhcnium, 93; Menyanthes Trifoliata, 
117; Morus Nigra, 141; Polypodium Filix Mas, 383: 
Pccris Aquilina, 423; Ricinus Inermis, 474; Spigelia 
Antliclmia, 612; Spigelia Maribodicai 613; THiuacctuiu 
Vulgare, 647. See Vermifuge, 

Wounds, Grecfi, see Lamium Purptireuin, 91; Lantana Ca¬ 
mara, 12: Lysimachia Vulgaris, 67; Momordica Balsa- 
mina, 13G: Opbioglossum Vulgatum, 191; Osmuuda 
Lunaria, 217; Pandanus Odoratissimus, 233; Phellan- 
drtum Aquatkutn, 282; Piiius Nigra, 334; Sedum Tele- 
phium, 555; Veronica Becaboiiga, 740; Viola Tricolor, 
753. 

N* B. Medical Terms. See j>age 103, 
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Ancimsa, Atitygdalus, Amarvllis, Amaranllius, ' 83 

Anemone. Indigofera, Annona, Ononis, 08 

Aretiiim Lappa, Antliol^za Cnnonia, 105 

AntliemiH, Antiirlilniuu, Ailjutus, Arislolotdiia. luO 

Amaryllis Regime, Arctolis CrandiHoia, 117 

Arum, Asa rum, 

Argeiuono, Asparagus, Anier, Astragalus, 133 

Auopa CeJIadonna, Atropa Mandragora, 141> 

lierbcris, Rignonia, ISorago, liuglos, 172 

iJromclill—Pine Stove, 19C 

Rrjonia, Bronie'ia, Bupbllmlmuiu, Bupleuruiu. 201 

*Cactus Grandillorus, Cactus Upuntia, 220 

Cannahis, Cavduus, 240 

CapsiciTEii, CarduTis, Cassia, 245 

Caucaulia, CL;anoi.liirs, Ceres, Chelldoinum, 263 

Citrus, (-oldiicum. Cistiis, Colfea, 337 

Cnicus, Convallaria, Colnlea, 342 

Convolvulus—Syrian, ^'railing, and Jalap Bindweeds, 355 

Coiiyza, Coma ii la, Coin lea, 360 

Ciiniiiii^ Croeu.s Onicinaliri, 385 

Cucurhila, Cypripeditim, Cyiioglossuiu, Cyclamen, 413 

Daphne Lunreola, Ualiira StraiiiOiduin, 437 ^ 

DianUiiis—Pink.^ and Carnations, 44.5 ^ 

Digilalis, J>ir1.am3ius, DelphinEiin* 453 ; 

Diaeontiuiu Peviusitiu* Dioiiu a Aluseiputa, 457 

Erica—Pros,s-leaved. Common, and Fine-leaved Heaths, 505 
Kpimedium, Lrvngiuiu, liliipatorium, Enphofhta, 520 

Euphorlia, Fagus> Fcrraiia, 518 

Fragaria, (4itli *Slrawherry—FriCiiiaiia, Crown ImpcriaL 581 
fialiunu Futnaria, Ceiitiana, Calcga, 585 

GcTrdciiiiL {’.aim Jasmin—Centiaims, 601 

Gossv piiiiTi, Gladiolus, Gundelia, 614 

Grasses, eight species, C40 

Conservaturv. or Grcen-lioiise, 611 

IJcd) saMJin, Uihi.><cu.s, JlcliotropinUL 608 

H}\aeiLitlins,—'Jippomane, Maneliined Tree, C94 

HyoseMinius, 11 vpciieums, 725 

Hex, i lolly —Ir.ipaiiL'its. Garden ]?alsani, 742 

Inula Mr^tiana. Jpoinjt A tjuamodit, 754 

Ixia^ Ivalmia, Iris, 
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Latliyiu3, Lichen Pyxidatug, Lichen Caninus, 37 

Ljjjum, Martagon Lily—Linum, Perennial Flax^ 

Louiccra, Lopinus, Lychnis, 

Magnolia Grandillora, Malva Sylvestris, 

Mimosa, difieient species of the Sensitive Plant, 

Mimulus, Monarda, Mesembryanthemum, 

Alorsea, three epecies of, 

Mimosa Iloustoni—MyrtusL Myrtles, 

Nicoiiaua, Tobacco—Nigella, Fennel Flower 
Orchis, Oenothera, Oxalis, 

PaticraUum Marilimum—Pa^onia, Levant Pueony, 

Papaver Somniferum, Passiflora Cocrulea, 

Passillora Alaia, Pelargonium Acetosum, 

Pciitapelcs^—Phlox, Bivaricata and Maculala, 

Phytolacca, Physnlis, Ptanlago, 

Pinus, Halcpeiisis and Nigra, 

Polygonum, OricDlale and Ristorta—Poiemonium, 

Piilmonaria. Prunella^ Primus, 

Picnanihc.-i Sorpentaria, Psoralea EscuJenta, 

Puiiica, Poioegianates, 

Pyius, Siberian Crab and Pear-shaped Quince. 


128 j Oiit^rriL Egilops, Robiiila Hispida, 

PamT’Kolus, various species, 

RJicxta Ciciosa and Lulca,—Klicuni Compactam, 
Riciiius, Palma Christ*, 

Rosa,—York, Lancaster, and Provence Rosesi 
Rubus Spcctnbilis, Rubus Odoratus, 

Sarrat’cnia Purpurea, Saxifraga, 

SaxifiUga, Mouuiain Sauicle, Loudon Pride,—Genista, 
Schinus Molle, Styrax OlTicmale, 

Scropludai la, Scolymus, Serratula, *Scon>ii*^u®t 
Solanum Tnernic, Solanum Hole rand rum, 

I Stapelia ilirsula. Spiraea Trifoliaia, 
r Ornamental Window' for a Llot-liousc, 

Syringa,—Common and Persian Lilacs, 

Tauiarix and Teucrium, 

Thaliclrain Ariuilegifolium—Thca, Tea Tree, 

THIoliuin Chcrlertand 3?ubens,—Tigarea Trideiitata, 
Tulipa, V ariegated Tulips, 

Turncra* Viola, Vaceinoni. Verbascum, 

A't^rbasruiu Phlomoides, A'cratruin Album, 

Veronica. A'icia, Verbena, 

Viola Udornta, Viuea Rosea, 

Double A inen, 

M atsonia, Rosea, Meriaiia, and Humllis. 
Xcranihcinum Ancuiimi, ZygophylUuu Fubago, 
Ornamental Gardening.—How to make the most ol ( 
a small irregular Piece of Ground, S 

Oriiauicatal Gardening.—Suggestions for iimMng a re- } 
gular Piece of Ground picturesque, S 

Designs for ('lassical Oniamcnls, ^ 

Improved Flower Stands, S 
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